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PREFACE 


HE  task  of  making  a  record  of  the  events  of  the 
late  Civil  War  in  our  Bepnblic  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant one  for  an  American  citizen.  It  would  be 
more  consonant  with  his  wishes  to  bury  in 
oblivion  all  knowledge  of  those  events  which 
compose  the  materials  of  the  sorrowful  story  of 
a  strife  among  his  brethren,  of  terrible  energy 
and  woeful  operations.  But  that  privilege  is  denied  him.  The  din 
of  the  conflict  was  heard  all  over -the  world,  and  people  of  aJl 
nations  were  spectators  of  the  scene.  The  tact  cannot  be  hidden. 
It  has  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  iahabitants  of  the  earth, 
and  will  forever  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. What  remains  for  the  American  citizen  to  do,  is  to  see 
that  the  $tylus  of  history  shall  make  a  truthful  record. 

I  imposed  upon  myself  the  task  of  making,  so  far  as  my  ability 
and  an  honest  purpose  would  permit,  a  correct  delineation  of  the 
events  of  the  conflict,  carefully  drawn  by  the  pen  and  pencil,  for 
the  consideration  and  advantage  of  posterity.  I  entitle  my  work 
"  A  History  of  the  Civil  War,"  but  I  ask  for  it  no  higher  consid- 
eration than  that  of  a  faithful  chboniol:e,  having  the  form  of  his- 
tory, and  aspiring  to  perform  its  highest  duty,  namely  :  to  inspire 
mankind  with  a  love  of  justice  and  a  hatred  of  its  opposite,  and 
of  every  thing  that  Impedes  the  onward  and  upward  march  of 
humanity. 

TaMng  it  for  granted  tiiat  the  reader,  with  the  facts  plainly  set 
before  him,  is  capable  of  forming  just  conclusions,  I  have  confined 
my  labors  chiefly  to  the  recording  of  those  facts  ;  and  have  only 
given  opinions  and  speculations  concerning  their  relations,  and  the 
evident  motives  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama,  sufficient  for 
hints  for  thought  and  premises  for  reasoning,  without  enlarging 
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into  argument  or  endeavoring  to  forestall  the  judgment.  For  the 
assistanoe  of  that  judgment,  there  will  be  found  in  the  concluding 
chapter  of  this  work  an  outline  history  of  the  settiement  of  our 
country  ;  of  the  growth  of  the  nation ;  of  the  system  of  slave-labor, 
and  its  influence  upon  society  ;  of  the  cotton-plant,  and  its  relations 
and  power  ;  of  immigration  from  Europe,  and  its  results ;  and  of 
the  alienation  of  feeling  produced  by  controversies  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  These  are  elements  of  the  great  Cause,  of  which  the 
civil  war  was  the  Effect. 

Satisfied  that  the  Rebellion  was  the  work  of  a  few  ambitious 
men,  who  for  selfish  purposes,  and  without  excuse,  conspired  to 
overthrow  the  Republic,  I  have  given  prominence  to  their  sayings 
and  those  of  their  co-workers  and  abettors,  not  with  a  partisan 
spirit,  to  keep  animosities  alive  (for  I  would  gladly  blot  their  utter- 
ances from  the  memory  of  man),  but  that  posterity  may  know,  and 
profit  by  the  knowledge,  how  and  by  whom  the  people  of  a  group 
of  States  were  deceived,  and  cruelly  wronged,  and  arrayed  against 
their  government,  which  has  been  seldom  accused,  and  never  con- 
victed, of  a  single  act  of  injustice  or  oppression.'  It  seemed  just  to 
the  loyal  people  of  the  land  everywhere  to  make  this  record,  and 
in  their  name  to  disclaim  these  utterances  as  being  any  indication 
of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  American  people. 

The  Republic  has  survived  the  strife  within  its  bosom,  and 
it  now  bears  on,  in  the  great  procession  of  nations,  its  precious 
burden  of  Free  Institutions  and  Democratic  Ideas,  as  nobly  and 
vigorously  as  ever.  The  Union  has  been  preserved,  and  its  broad 
mantle  of  Love  and  Charity  covers  all  its  children  with  its  ample 
folds.  There  should  be  no  more  strife — no  more  alienations  ;  for 
the  true  interest  of  each  individual  of  the  family  is  the  highest  in- 
terest of  all.  If  the  sorrowful  Past  may  not  be  forgotten  (and  it  is 
best  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten),  let  the  remembrance  of  it  be 
a  chastening  monitor  and  tutor ;  and  let  aU  who  feel  aggrieved  be 
willing  to  forgive. 

Wishing  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  personal  knowledge,  by 
actual  examination,  of  the  principal  battle-fields  of  the  war,  and  the 
topography  of  the  regions  over  which  the  great  armies  moved,  and 
to  make  sketches  of  whatever  might  seem  useful  as  illustrations  of 
the  subject,  I  did  not  b^n  the  preparation  of  this  work  for  the 
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press  until  the  close  of  the  conflict,  late  in  the  spring  of  1865. 
Then  the  proportions  of  that  conflict  were  known,  and  its  several 
events  were  so  well  comprehended,  that  it  was  not  a  difficult  task 
to  give  to  each  act  and  scene  its  relative  position  and  due  promi- 
nence, while  compressing  the  whole  narrative  into  a  space  so  small 
as  to  make  the  chronicle  accessible  to  the  great  body  of  my  coun- 
trymen. I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  popular  narrative  of  the 
struggle  without  much  criticism,  and  as  free  from  technical,  terms 
and  tediousness  of  detail  as  possible,  leaving  the  preparation  of  a 
scientific  and  critical  history  of  the  war  to  military  experts,  who 
are  more  competent  for  the  task. 

I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  labors  of  others  with  pen  and 
pencil,  who  kindly  permitted  me  to  make  use  of  unpublished  ma- 
terials— such  as  drawings,  photographs,  diaries,  and  letters  ;  and  I 
am  specially  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietors  of  Harper's 
Weekly  and  Frank  Leslies  lUvMrated  Newspaper,  whose  artists 
accompanied  the  great  armies  throughout  the  whole  struggle,  and 
preserved  the  lineaments  of  a  thousand  objects  which  were  soon 
swept  away  by  the  slorms  of  war.  I  was  accorded  free  access  to 
all  official  reports  allowed  to  be  made  public ;  and  chiefly  from 
these  and  the  drawings  of  engineers,  the  narratives  of  marches, 
battles,  and  sieges  were  compiled,  with  accompanying  maps  and 
plans.  In  the  work  will  be  found  the  portraits  of  the  prominent 
actors,  civil  and  military,  of  both  parties  to  the  conflict ;  also  views 
and  plans  of  battle-grounds ;  head-quarters  of  officers ;  weapons 
and  ships  of  war ;  forts ;  arsenals ;  medals  of  honor,  and  other 
gifts  of  gratitude  ;  costumes  of  soldiers  ;  flags ;  banners ;  badges ; 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  objects  whereby  the  eye  may  be  in- 
-  stmcted  concerning  the  materials  used  in  the  conflict. 

The  engravings,  whilst  they  embellish  the  book,  have  been  in- 
troduced for  the  higher  purposes  of  instruction,  and  are  confined 
to  the  service  of  illustrating  facts.  They  have  been  prepared  un- 
der my  direct  supervision ;  and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
make  them  correct  delineations  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  repre- 
sented. In  each  volume  will  be  found  a  table  of  contents,  and  a 
list  of  illustrations  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  work,  a  copious  ana- 
lytical index.  There  will  also  be  found  biographical  sketches  of 
the  prominent  actors  in  the  war,  civil  and  military,  arranged  in 
cyclopedia  form,  and  making  an  important  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary. 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  my  personal  friends,  and  to  my 
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conntrymen  of  every  d^ree,  from  the  most  humble  citaKen  and  sol- 
dier to  statesmen,  army  and  navy  officers  of  every  rank,  governors, 
and  .the  President  and  his  cabinet  ministers,  who  kindly  idded  me 
in  my  labors  in  the  collection  of  materials  for  this  Work.  It  would 
be  a  pleasant  privilege  to  mention  the  name  of  each,  but  they  are 
l^on,  and  for  obvious  reasons  it  may  not  be  done. 

B.  J.  L. 

The  RiDoa,  Dom  Phutn,  N.  T.,  Sqiltmbtr,  1878. 
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THE    CIVIL    WAR. 


CHAPTER    I. 

TDB   POLITICAL  OONVENTIUNS    IN  186a 


N  the  spring  of  the  year  1 86 1, 
a  civil  war  was  kindled  in 
the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, which  has  neither  a  pat- 
character  nor  a  precedent  in 
causes  recorded  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. It  appears  in  the  annals  of  the  race  as  a 
mighty  phenomenon,  hut  not  an  inexplica- 
ble one.  Gazers  U])on  it  at  this  moment,*  'taia. 
when  its  awfully  grand  and  mysterions 
proportions  rather  fill  the  mind  with  wonder  than 
excite  tlie  reason,  look  for  the  half^hidden  springs 
of  its  existence  in  different  directions  among  the 
obscurities  of  theory.  There  is  a  general  agree- 
ment, however,  that  the  terrible  war  was  clearly 
the  fruit  of  a  conspiracy  agaiAst  the  nationality 
of  the  Republic,  and  an  attempt,  in  de'fiance  of 
the  laws  of  Divine  Equity,  to  establish  an  Empire 
upon  a  basis  of  injustice  and  a  denial  of  the  dearest 
rights  of  man.  That  conspiracy  budded  when  the  Constitution  of  the 
Bepnblic  became  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,'  and,  under  the. culture  of 
disloyal  and  ambitious  m^n,  after  gradual  development  and  long  ripening, 
aesomed  the  form  and  substance  of  a  rebellion  of  a  few  arrogant  land  and 


*  Immrdtotely  after  the  idoption  of  the  NiUional  ConttttDtlon,  nnd  the  be^nnlng  of  the  Katlonnl  eaiver.  In  1 78t, 
Ike  fiinillj  and  State  pride  ot  VfairlnUina  oonld  nut  feel  contented  In  a  apbere  vl  rquiUty  In  which  that  Constl- 
ntian  place<l  all  the  States.  It  still  claimed  for  that  CommuDwealth  a  superliirliy,  and  a  rlfht  to  political  and 
•ocial  duiiiination  la  the  HepuMic.  Disunion  was  openly  and  widely  talked  of  In  Virginia,  as  a  necessary  con  - 
■errator  of  State  sopreniacy,  during  Washington's  first  term  as  President  of  the  Cnlted  States,  and  heeaoM 
moreand  more  a  concrete  political  dogma.  It  was  beraose  of  the  prevalence  of  this  dangerous  aud'uopatrl- 
otle  •entlir.cnt  in  his  native  State,  which  was  spreading  in  the  Slave-labor  Stitea.  that  Washington  gave  to 
hi*  etmncrrmen  that  magnincent  plea  for  ITnlon — his  Farewell  Address.  According  to  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke,  **the  Grand  Araenal  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  hullt  with  an  eye  to  putting  down  the  Administru* 
tJon  of  Mr.  Adams  (the  immediate  successor  of  Washington  In  the  office  nf  President)  icitA  tA$  bni/mitt,'it  It 
eoald  not  be  accompUthed  by  other  means."— riip«*ek  ^  SaniMph  in  U«  IfovM  of  Ji^ir—mtaMvet,  Junuf, 
181T. 
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DEMOCRATIC  CONTENTION  IN  CHARLESTON. 


^lave  holders  against  popular  goyemment.  It  was  the  rehelUon  of  an  Ou- 
GAECHT  against  the  Pboplb,  with  whom  the  sovereign  pojeer  is  rightfully 
lodged.  .  , 

We  will  not  here  discuss  the  subject  of  the  remote  and  half-hidden 
springs  of  the  rebellion,  which  so  suddenly  took  on  the  hideous  dignity  of  a 
great  civil  war.  We  will  deal  simply  with  palpable  facts,  and  leave  the 
disquisition  of  theories  until  we  shall  have  those  facts  arranged  in  proper 
order  and  relations.  Then  we  may,  far  better  than  now,  comprehend  the 
soul  of  the  great  historic  phenomenon  that  so  startled  the  nations,  and  com- 
manded the  profound  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 

With  the  choice  of  Presidential  Electors,  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  the 
open  career  of  the  living  conspirators  against  American  Nationality  com- 
menced ;  and  with  the  nominations  of  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Republic,  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  that  year, 
we  will  begrin  our  Histobt  of  the  Civijl  War 


Tnw  or  TBS  otn  ow   cuiUiLisioH,  ui  1860. 

The  two  chief  political  parties  into  which  the  voters  of  the  country 
were  divided  in  1860,  were  called,  respectively.  Democratic  &nd  Jtejmblican. 
These  titles  really  had  no  intrinsic  significance,  as  indices  of  principles, 
when  applied  to  either  organization,  but  were  used  by  the  leaders  as  ensigns 
are  used  in  war,  namely,  as  rallying-points  for  the  contending  hosts — familiar 
in  form  if  not  intelligible  in  character.  That  year  Presidential  electors  were 
to  be  chosen ;  and,  in  accordance  with  a  long-established  custom,  represen- 
tatives were  appointed  by  the  people,  to  meet  in  conventions  and  choose 
the  candidates. 

The  Democratic  party  moved  first.  Its  representatives  were  summoned 
to  assemble  in  Charleston,  a  pleasant  city  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  a  considerable  commercial  mart.  It  is  spread  over  the  point  of  a 
low  sandy  cape,  at  the  confluence  of  the  waters  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
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Rivers,  on  the  seacoast  of  Soath  Carolina,  and  fkr  aw^y  from  the  centers  of 
population  and  the  great  forces  of  the  Republic. 

The  delegates,  almost  six  hundred  in  number,  and  representing 
thirty-two  States,  assembled  on  the  23d  of  April  *  in  the  great  ball        ■  lato. 
of  the  South  Carolina  Institute,'  on  Meeting  Street,  in  which  three 
thousand  persons  might  be  comfortably  seated.     The  doors  were  opened  at 
noon.    The  day  was  very  warm.    A  refreshing  shower  had  laid  the  dust  at 
elcTen  o'clock,  and  purified  the  air. 

The  delegates  rapid- 
ly assembled.  Favored 
spectators  of  both  sexes 
soon  filled  the  galleries. 
The  buzz  of  conversa- 
tion was  silenced  by  the 
voice  of  Judge  David  A. 
Smalley,  of  Vermont, 
the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Democratic 
Committee,  who  called 
the  Convention  to  order. 
Francis  B.  Floumoy,  a 
citizen  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  was  chosen 
temporary  chairman. — 
He  took  his  seat  without  making  a  speech,  when  the  Rev.  Charles  Hanckel, 
of  Charleston,  read  a  prayer,  and  the  Convention  proceeded  to  business. 

The  session  of  the  first  day  was  occupied  in  -the  work  of  organization. 
It  was  evident,  from  the  first  hour,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Slave  system,  which 
had  become  the  very  Nemesis  of  the  nation,  was  there,  full  fraught  with 
mischievous  intent.  It  was  a  spirit  potential  as  Ariel  in  the  creation  of 
elemental  strife.  For  several  months,  premonitions  of  a  storm,  that  threat- 
ened danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  organization  there  represented,  had  been 
abundant.  Violently  discordant  elements  were  now  in  close  contact.  The 
clouds  rapidly  thickened,  and  before  the  sun  went  down  on  that  first  day 
of  the  session,  all  felt  that  a  fierce  tempest  was  impending,  which  might 
topple  from  its  foundations,  laid  by  Jefferson,  the  venerable  political  fabric 
known  as  the  Democratic  Party,  which  he  and  his  friends  had  reared  sixty 
years  befope. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  session,  Caleb  Cushing,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  chosen  permanent  President  of  the  Convention,  and  a 
vice-president  and  secretary  for  each  State  were  appointed.  The  choice  of 
President  was  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Cushing  was  a  man  of  much  expe- 
rience in  politics  and  legislation.  He  was  possessed  of  wide  intellectual 
culture,  and  was  a  sagacious  observer  of  men.     He-  was  then  sixty  years  of 


Tm  lOOTB  OABOUBA  imttTOTB. 


>  Thll  baildln^  in  which  th«  timoiis  Sonth  Cuolin*  Ordlnsnoe  of  Sooession  vti$  tlgned  (It  wu  adopUd 
In  St.  An<lrew'»  HallX  late  In  D«c«mber,  18C0,  was  desCrnred  by  lira  In  Doeemlwr,  18(1.  St.  Andrew's  Hnll.  Id 
vtateh  the  eonaplnton  mgnlnst  the  BepnUie  who  seeoled  from  tiie  Demooratic  Conrration  now  under  con- 
sidentlon  nBaemhlnl,  and  in  which  the  Soath  Carolina  Onltnnnce  of  Srr^i'fon  was  adnptt'd  br  tlio  iin.inimoua 
Toiee  of  a  Convention,  was  deatroyrd  at  the  wne  tima    Ererj-thtn;;  iln>ut  tho  tiite  of  theae  buildings,  made  in&- 

■  iD  blatorjr  becanae  of  the  wicked  acta  performed  In  them,  jrt  (ISSS)  cxhiblta  a  ghastly  picture  of  desolation. 
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CALKS  OTBtllKO. 


age ;  his  features  expressed  great  meutal  and  mora!  energy,  atid  'Ms  voioe 
was  clear  and  mnsicaL 

On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Gushing  addressed  the  Convention  with  great 
yigor.  He  declared  it  to  be  the  mission  of  the  Democratic  party  to  "  recon- 
cUe  popular  freedom  with  constituted  order,"  and  to  maintain  "the  sacred 

reserved  rights  of  the  Sovereign  States." 
He  declared  the  Republicans  to  be  those 
who  were  "  laboring  to  overthrow  the  Con- 
stitution," and  "  aiming  to  produce  in  this 
country  a  permanent  sectional  conspiracy — 
a  traitorous  sectional  conspiracy  of  one 
half  of  the  States  of  the  Union  against  the 
other  half ;  those  who,  impelled  by  the  stu- 
{Hd  and  half  insane  spirit  of  faction  and 
fanaticism,  would  hurry  our  land  on  to  rev- 
olution and  to  civil  war."  He  declared  it 
to  be  the  "  high  and  noble  part  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  the  Union  to  withstand — to 
strike  down  and  conquer "  these  "  banded 
enemies  of  the  Constitution." '  These  utter- 
ances formed  a  key-note  that  harmonized 
with  the  feelings  of  a  large  body  of  the  delegates,  and  was  a  symphony  to 
their  action. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  day  the  Convention  was  in  feir  working 
order.  Some  contests  for  seats  were  undecided,  there  being  two  sets  of  dele- 
gates from  New  York  and  Illinois ;  but  the  vitally  important  Committee  on 
JiesohitionSyCOmTpoBed  of  one  delegate  from  each  State,  had  been  appointed 
without  much  delay.  It  was  the  business  of  that  committee  to  perform  the 
difficult  and  delicate  task  of  making  a  platform  of  principles  for  the  action 
of  the  Convention,  and  the  stand-point  of  the  party  during  the  approaching 
canvass  and  election.  For  this  purpose  it  had  been  sent  to  Masonic  Hall, 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  then  and  there  the  electric  spark,  which 
kindled  the  prepared  combustibles  of  civil  war  into  a  quick  and  devouring 
'  flame,  was  elicited  by  the  attrition  of  radically  opposing  ideas. 

The  subject  of  Slavery,  as  we  have  observed,  was  the  troubling  spirit 
of  the  Convention.  It  appeared  in  the  open  Hall,  and  it  was  specially  ap- 
parent in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  A  large  number  of 
the  delegates  from  the  Slave-labor  States  had  come  instructed*,  and  were 
resolved,  to  demand  from  the  Convention  a  candidate  and  a  platform  which 
should  promise  a  guaranty  for  the  speedy  and  practical  recognition,  by  the 
General  Government  and  the  people,  of  the  system  of  Slavery  as  a  national 
and  permanent  institution.  Impelled  by  this  resolution,  they  had  deter- 
mined  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois  (an  sMe 
statesman,  and  effective  popular  orator,  then  in  the  full  vigor  of  middle  age), 
who  was  the  most  prominent  candidate  for  the  suf&^ges  of  the  Convention. 
They  opposed  him  because  he  was  so  committed  to  the  doctrine  of  "  Popular 
Sovereignty,"  as  it  was  called, — that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of 
the  people  of  any  Territory  of  the  Republic  to  decide  whether  Slavery  should 

>  OfMal  Proettdingt  cf  Ih4  DtmoeraHe  KaUonal  Omrentton,  kM  t»  ISM,  at  CkarUHon  ami  BaM- 
mcrt,  page  IT. 
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or  should  not  exist  withui  its. borders, — that  he  could  not,  with  honor  or 
consistencj,  make  anj  further  concessions  to  the  Slave  interest.  This,  and 
the  poeitiYe  committal  of  the  Democratic  party  to  a  pro-slaverj  policy  in, 
tlie  administrstion  of  the  National  Government,  were  the  chief  business  of 
several  delegates  in  the  Convention  who  were  led  hy  such  men  as  John 
Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  and  William  L  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  then,  and  long 
before,  arch-conspirators  against  the  life  of  the  tlepublie. 

In  Jooe,  1856,  a  National  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at  Cincinnati,' 
when  James  Buchanan  was  nominated  for  President  of  the  XJoitcd  States. 
A  platform  was  then  framed,  composed  of  many  resolutions  and  involved 
declarations  of  principles^  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Bei\jamin  F.  Hallet,  of 
Boeton.  These  embodied  the  substance  of  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery,  drawn  up  by  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts  (afterwards  a 
Biajor-general  in  the  armies  of  the  Republic),  and  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  of  that  State.  On  the  topic  of  Slavery  and  State  su- 
premacy, the  resolutions  were  clear  and  explicit.  They  recognized  the 
doctrine  of  Popular  Sovereignty  as  "  embodying  the  only  sound  and  safe 
solution  of  the  Slavery  question,  upon  which  the  great  national  idea  of 
the  people  of  this  whole  country  can  repose  in  its  determined  conserva^ 
tion  of  the  Union,  and  non-interference  of  Congress  with  Slavery  in  the 
Territories  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia."  This  doctrine  harmonized  with 
the  spirit  of  popular  government ;  and  the  platform,  of  which  it  was  an 
essential  part,  was  accepted  by  the  Democratic  party  throughout  the 
Union,  as  a  true  exposition  of  their  principles  and  p'olicy.  With  this 
understanding,  Mr.  Butler,  now  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
sitting  in  Masonic  Hall,  on  that  warm  April  evening  in  1860,  proposed  as'i^ 
platform  for  the  Convention  and  the  party  the  one  constructed  at  Cincinnati 
four  years  before,  without  addition  or  fdteration.  He  offered  a  resolution 
to  that  effect,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  the  representatives  of  the  Free-labor 
States,  the  proposition  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  States  (only  two 
rf  them  free)  against  fifteen  States.  Recently  created  Oregon  gave  the 
casting  vote  against  it,  and,  with  California,  was  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the 
Slave-labor  States. 

The  majority  now  proposed  an  affirmance  of  the  Cincinnati  platform,  but 
with  additional  resolutions,  the  most  vital  of  which  declared  that  Congress 
had  no  power  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  that  Territorial  Legis- 
latures had  no  power  to  abolish  Slavery  in  any  Territory,  nor  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  Slavery  therein,  nor  to  exclude  Slavery  therefrom,  or  to 
impair  or  destroy  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  by  any  legislation  whatever. 
This  resolution  was  a  positive  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  Popular  Sover^ 
eignty.  The  minority  of  the  committee,  composed  wholly  of  delegates  from 
the  Free-labor  States,  and  representing  a  majority  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tors (one  hundred  and  seventy-two  ag.tinst  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven), 
were  amazed  because  of  the  bad  faith  and  arrogant  assumptions  of  their  South- 
cm  brethren.  It  wasclearly  seen  that  the  latter  Tyere  united,  evidently  by  pre- 
concert, in  a  determination  to  demand  from  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States 
farther  and  most  offensive  concessions  to  their  greed  for  political  domination. 

The  manhood  of  the  minprity  was  evoked,  and  they  resolved  that  the 
limit  of  concession  wa«  reached,  and  that  they  would  yield  to  no  further 
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demands.  They  at  once  proposed  an  affirmance  of  the  Cincinnati  piatform 
in  letter  and  spirit,  at  the  same  time  expressing,  by  resolution,  a  willingness 
to  abide  by  any  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
questions  of  constitutional  lawl  They  oflFered  a  word  for  conciliation  by 
denouncing,  in  another  resolution,  the  acts  of  certain  State  Legislatures 
known  as  Personal  Liberty  Laws,  as  "  hostile  in  character,  subversive  of  the 
Constitution,  and  revolutionary  in  their  effects."  Mr.  Butler  was  opposed 
to  making  even  this  concession,  and  adhered  to  his  proposition  for  a  simple 
affirmance  of  the.Cincinnati  platform. 

The  labors  of  the  Committee  resulted,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day 
of  the  session,  in  the  production  of  three  reports,  and  on  the  following 
morning  these  were  submitted  to  the  Convention :  the  majority  report  by 
William  W.  Avery,  of  North  Carolina;  the  minority  report,  drawn  by  H.  B. 
Payne,  of  Ohio,  and  a  resolution  for  the  affirmance  of  the  Cincinnati  platform 
without  alteration,  by  B.  F.  Butler. 

Mr.  Avery  opened  debate  on  the  subject,  'by  frankly  assuring  the  Con- 
vention that  if  the  doctrine  of  Popular  Sovereignty  should  be  adopted  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  members  of  the  Convention  from 
the  Slave-labor  States,  and  their  constituents,  would  consider  it  as  dangerous 
and  subversive  of  their  rights,  as  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  Congres- 
sional interference  or  prohibition.    From  that  time  until  Monday, 
the  30th  of  April,*  the  debate  was  continued,  in  the  midst  of  much 
confusion  and  disorder  in  the  Convention.     The  streets  of  Charleston  in  the 
pleasant,  evenings  resounded  with  music,  the  Speeches  of  politicians,  and  the 
huzzas  of  the  multitude.     Society  there  was  in  a  bubble  of  excitement,  and 
the  final  vote  of  the  Convention  on  the  resolutions  was  awaited  with  the 
most  lively  interest.    The  hour  for  that  decision  at  length  arrived.     » Aprii, 
It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  30th.'     The  Hall  was  densely      ^^ta 
crowded.    A  vote  was  first  taken  on  Butler's  resolution.    It  was  rejected  by 
a  decisive  majority.    The  minority  report — ^the  Douglas  platform — which 
had  been  slightly  modified,  was  now  offered  by  B.  M.  Samuels,  of  Iowa.    It 
was  adopted  by  a  handsome  majority.    In  the  Convention  now,  as  in  the 
Committee,  the  voices  of  Oregon  and  California,  Free-labor  States,  were 
with  those  of  the' Slave-labor  States.  , 

Preconcerted  rebellion  now  lifted  its  head  defiantly.  The  spirit  mani- 
fested in  the  resolutions,  speeches,  and  deportment  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Slave  interest,  now  assumed  tangible  form,  in  action.  L.  P.  Walker,  who 
was  afterward  one  of  the  most  active  insurgents  against  the  National 
Government,  as  the  so-called  Secretary  of  War  of  Jefferson  Davis,  led  the 
way.  He  spoke  for  the  delegates  from  Alabama,  who  had  been  instructed 
by  the  convention  that  appointed  them  not  to  acquiesce  in  or  submit  to 
any  Popular  Sovereignty  platform,  and,  in  the  event  of  such  being  adopted, 
to  withdraw  from  the  Convention.  That  contingency  had  now  occurred, 
and  the  Alabama  delegates  formally  withdrew,  in  accordance  with  a  pre- 
vious arrangement.  They  were  followed  by  all  the  delegates  from  Missis- 
sippi, all  but  two  from  Louisiana,  all  from  Florida  and  Texas,  three  from 
Arkansas,  and  all  from  South  Carolina.  On  the  following  morning,  twenty- 
six  of  the  thirty-four  Georgia  delegates  withdrew;  and  Senator  Bayard  and 
Representative  Whiteley,  delegates  from  Delaware,  also  left  the  Conven- 
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tion  and  joined  the  seceders,  who  had  repaired  to  St.  Andrew's  Ilall  the 
previous  evening  for  consaltation. 

The  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party  represented  in  Convention  was 
now  complete.  The  wedge  of  Slavery  had  split  it  beyond  restoration.  The 
event  had  been  amply  provided  for  in  Secret ;  and  when  D.  C.  Glenn,  of  Mis- 
sisaippL,  in  announcing  the  withdrawal  of  the  delegates  from  that  State,  said, 
"  I  teU  Southern  men  here,  and,  for  them,  I  tell  the  North,  that  in  less  than 
sixty  days  you  will  find  a  united  South  standing  side  by  side  with  us," 
there  was  long  and  vehement  cheering,  especially  from  the  South  Caro- 
linians, who  were  joyous  over  the  result.  Charleston,  that  night,  was  the 
scene  of  imbounded  pleasurable  excitement. 

So  the  arrogant  representatives  of  the  Slave  interest,  in  contempt  of  the 
democratic  principle  of  acquiescence  in  the  fairly  expressed  will  of  the 
majority,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  order  in  popular  government, 
and  with  an  eye  single  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  intensely  selfish  end, 
began  a  rebellion,  first  against  the  dominant  party  then  in  possession  of  the 
National  Government,  and  secondly  against  that  Government  itself,  which 
resulted  in  a  bloody  civil  war,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  the  vast  and 
cherished  interest,  for  the  conservation  of  which  they  cast  down  the  gauntlet 
defiantly  and  invited  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

At  twilight,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  session  of  the  Convention,"  .  m«, 
when  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  jnary  del-  ' 
egates  had  somewhat  subsided,  that  body  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic.  At  least  two  hundred  votes  were 
necessary  to  a  choice.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  led  off  with  at  least  fifty  less 
than  the  requisite  number.  There  was  very  little  variation  as  the  voting 
went  on.  Finally,  on  the  tenth  day, 
when  fifty-seven  ballotings  had  been 
taken  with  no  prospect  of  a  change, 
it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  the  Con- 
vention, to  meet  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, In  Maryland,  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  June  following.  It  was  also 
resolved  to  invite  the  Democracy  of 
the  several  States  to  make  provision 
for  supplying  all  vacancies  in  their 
respective  delegations  to  the  Con- 
vention when  it  should  reassemble. 

The  scoeding  delegates  partially 
organized  a  convention  at  St.  An- 
drew's Hsdl,  on  the  evening  after 
their  withdrawal  from  the  regular 
body.  On  the  following  day,  at 
noon,  they  asaemblefl  at  Military  Hall,  when  they  chose  James  A. 
Bayard,  of  Delaware,  to  be  their  president.  They  declared  themselves,' 
by  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Yancey,  to  be  entitled  to  the  style  of  the 


Axni;r\v"«  halu' 


<  In  ttiU  (mlUUw.  M  «*  lum  obMrrtd,  Dm  SMCHlon  Conventiun  uf  Soalb  CmtoUii*  poUUdan*  «M 
bM  wlira  It  immmI  tbr  Onliunev  at  Srctuioa,  on  th*  Mth  of  Dccmnber,  IStOi 
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"  ConBtitatioQsJ  Conrention,"  aad  ^o^eriagly  called .  those  whom  they  had 
abandoned,  the  "  Rump  Convention."  On  the  second  day  of  their  ses- 
sion they  met  in  the  Theater.'  The  dress  circle  was  crowded  with  the 
women  of  Charleston.  They  had  hitherto  filled  the  galleries  of  the  Institute 
HalL    Their  sympathies  were  with  the  seceders,  and  they  now  followed  them. 

President  Bayard,  a  dignified,  cpurtly  gentleman,  sat  near  the  foot-lights 
of  the  stage.  The  painted  scene  behind  him  was  that  of  the  Borgia  Palace,' 
around  which  clustered  associations  of  great  crimes.  The  actors  on  this 
occasion,  contrary  to  precedent,  occupied  the  pit,  or  parquette ;  and  there 
they  performed  only  the  first  act  of  a  drama  to  which  the  whole  civilized 
world  became  amazed  spectators.  They  adopted  the  report  of  the  majority, 
offered  by  Mr.  Avery  in  the  regular  Convention,  as  their  platform  of  princi- 
ples, but  went  no  further  then.  They  refrained  irom  nominating  a  candidate 
for  the  I'residency  of  the  Republic,  and  refused  to  listen  to  a  proposition  to 
send  forth  an  address  to  the  people.  Their  appointed  work  for  the  present 
was  finished.  They  had  accomplished  the  positive  disruption  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which,  as  a  Southern  historian  of  the  war  says,  had  become 
"demoralized"  on  "the  Slavery  question,". and  were  "unreliable  and  rot- 
ten,"'.because  they  held  independent  views  on  that  great  topic  <5f  national 
discussion.  The  paralysis  or  destruction  of  that  party  wo'uld  give  the  Pres- 
idency to  a  Republican  candidate,  and  then  the  conspirators  would  have  a 
wished-for  pretext  for  rebellion.*  The  seceders  were  confident  that  their 
work  had  been  effectually  performed,  and  their  desired  object  attained. 
They  well  knew  that  their  class  held  such  absolute  political  control  in  the 
Slave-labor  States,  that  the  great  mass  of  their  constituency  would  applaud 
their  action  and  follow  their  lead.  Reposing  upon  this  knowledge,  they 
could  afford  to  wait  for  further  developments ;  so,  on  the  evening  of 
the  3d  of  May,'  they  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  in 
Virginia,  on  the  second  Monday  of  June  following,  for  further  action.  To 
that  Convention  they  invited  the  Democracy  of  the  country  who  might 
sympathize  with  their  movement  and  their  platform  to  send  representa- 
tives. 

The  seceders  reassembled  in  Metropolitan  Hall  (on  Franklin  Street,  near 
Governor),  in  Richmond,  at  the  appointed  time,  namely,  on  Monday,  the  11th 
day  of  June.  In  the  mean  time  some  of  the  leading  Southern  Congressmen, 
among  whom  were  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  and  other  conspirators,  had 
issued  an  address  from  Washington  City,  urging  that  the  Richmond  Con- 
vention should  refrain  from  all  important  action,  and  adjourn  to  Baltimore, 
and  there,  re-entering  the  regular  Convention,  if  possible  defeat  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  thus,  as  they  said,  with  well-feigned  honesty  of 
expression,  "  make  a  final  effort  to  preserve  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the 
Democratic  party."   The  consequence  was,  that  the  Convention  at  Richmond 


■  This  was  the  funrth  plu«  In  which  the  crfnsplraton  met  In  the  conn*  of  forty-eight  honn.  All  of  theae 
pabllc  baildlnn  an  now  (1866)  in  raina.  * 

*  Iliftoryo/Ui»  }faUonal  Political  Convmtiotu  in  1860:  bjr  M.  Iliilstead.  an  Kye-wltness,  poge  IDA. 

*  IVrtt  Tear  of  fh»  War :  by  Kdwsrd  A.  Pollard.    Richmond,  1868,  page  2a 

*  When,  in  1888  and  1883,  Cnlhoan  and  hia  aasodatea  in  Sooth  Cartdlua  attempted  to  atrike  a  dndlf  Mow  at 
oar  nationality,  they  made  a  protective  tariff,  which  they  called  an  oppreaaion  of  tlie  rottfin.growing  Statea,  the 
pnteit  In'  Hay,  1888,  Preaident  Jackaoa,  lu  a  IvUer  to  the  BoT.  A.  J.  Crawfbrd,  of  Ocorgia,  after  apeaking  <if 
the  tronble  he  had  endored  on  aoaonnt  of  the  Nnlliflera,  aald,  '  The  Tariff  was  only  the  prettai^  and  DlmiDiiin 
•ad  a  Sootham  GoBMan«y  tba  real  object.     Tht  nvH  prtttmt  vM  b4  tht  Vtgr"  of  Slantry  ftutHo*.' 
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was  req>ectable  in  talent,  but  sm^tll  in  numbers,  and  wicked  in  conception 
and  design. 

On  motion  of  &  son  of  John  C,  Calhoun,  who  was  churman  of  the  Com- 
mittee    on    Organization,  ',^._ 

John    Irwin,  of  Alabama,  .      :.  ¥=3^ 

was  chosen  president  of  the 
Conrention.  It  then  pro- 
ceeded to  action,  under  a 
little  embarrassment  at  first. 
Tkere  were  delegates  from 
the  city  of  New. York  beg- 
giag  for  admission,  to  seats.' 
They  were  finally  treated 
with  courteous  contempt, 
hj  being  simply  admitted 
to  the  floor  pf  the.  Conven- 
tion as  tolerated  "  commis- 
aoners,"  and  were  regarded 
by  some  as  spies.  In  this 
matter,  as  in  others,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  cautiously 
managed.  The  leaders  allowed  no  definite  action.  An  expression  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  platforms  offered  at  Charleston  was  suppressed ;  and  on 
the  second  day  of  the  session,  while  a' "Colonel  Baldwin,"  of  the  New 
York  "  commissioners,"  smarting  under  the  lash  of  W.  L.  Barry,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, who  charged  him  with  "  abusing  the  courtesy  of  the  Convention  " 
by  talking  of  the  "  horrors  of  disunion,"  was  asking  forgiveness  in  an  abject 
manner,*  the  Convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  same  place  on  the  2l8t  of 
the  month.*  Most  of  the  delegates  then  hastened  to  Baltimore,  pur-  ^ 
suant  to  the  plan  of  the  Congressional  conspirators,  while  the  South 
Carolina  delegation,  who  assumed  to  be  special  managers  of  the  treasonable 
drama,  remained  in  Richmond,  awaiting  further  developments  of  the  plot. 

The  adjourned  Democratic  National  Convention  reassembled  in  the 
Front  Street  Theater,  on  Front  Street,  opposite  Low  Street,  in  Baltimore, 
on  Monday,  the  18th  day  of  June.  The  parquette  and  stage  were  occu- 
[Hed  by  the  delegates,  and  the  dress  circle  was  filled  by  spectators — a  large 
portion  of  whom  were  women.  The  delicate  and  difficult  question  concern- 
ing the  admission  to  seats  in  the  Convention  of  representatives  of  States 
whose  delegates  had  withdrawn  from  that  body,  was  the  first  to  present  it- 


rnnorouTAH  hali.* 


■  TheM  delrgttcs  appear  to  lure  bMn  repreientatlTM  of  an  iHodatlaii  of  aome  kind  In  tb«  city  of  Nev 
Toik,  who  lympMiiUed  with  the  BeoeaaioDlata,  Thrj  exbiUtrd,  aa  endeoUals,  a  eertllcate  of  th«  "  Trnateea 
of  the  Natlnnal  Democratic  Hall"  in  New  York,  ifgned  by  "Siunuel  B.  Willlama,  Chatrvutn,  M.  Dndley  Bean, 
^f^atiMry  at  the  Trustees.'^  It  was  alao  al^ed  l>y  William  Bi>ach  Ijiwrenee,  Chairman^  and  James  B.  Bvnael. 
^Mratary,  of  aa  Kxeenttve  Committee;  and  Tbaddeas  P.  Aott.  Chaimuint  and  J.  Lawreneo,  Saerttnry  of  the 
Aeaociation,  wbaterer  It  w]i&  These  rertlAed  that  Glde^in  J.  Tucker  and  Pr.  Charles  Etlward  Lewis  Stuart 
hftd  teen  appointed  ^delegates  at  lar^  from  the  Association ;"  and  that  Colonel  Baldwin,  Imac  T>nwrence, 
Jamea  B.  Beaiel,  aad  James  Vtll^n,  had  b«eo  appointed  DtUgatm,  and  N.  Drake  Parsons,  James  S.  Selhy, 
U.  Dudley  Bean,  and  A.  W.  Gilbert,  Atttmattttt,  "Ut  repnseDt  the  Association  at  the  BIchmund  Cunrcatlun 
br  the  nomination  of  t>re«ldent  and  Vtce-prestdent,"  te. 

'  lUa  boHdhig  was  formerly  oeenplMl  ss  a  Presbytertan  Choreb,  and  known  as  that  (f  Dr.  Finmmer't. 

'  Halstrad's  nitU>ni.nf  th*  ITfiUmhl  PoliUeal  ConttmUont  in  1860.  pnpe  l(S& 
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8el£  Mr.  Cashing,  again  in  the  chair,  refused  to  make  any  decision,  and 
referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  Convention.  It  was  claimed,  that  the  sece- 
ding delegates  had  a  right  to  re-enter  the  Convention  if  thej  chose  to  do  so. 
This  right  was  denied,  and  the  language  of  the  resolution  respecting  the 
adjournment  at  Charleston,  by  which  the  States  represenfed  by  the  seceders 
were  called  upon  to  "  fill  vacancies,"  was  referred  to  as  an  expression  of  the 
Convention,  if  fairly  interpreted,  against  the  right  of  the  seceders  to  return. 

It  was  proposed,  also,  that  no  delegate 
-,  rr-=^-^^  should  be  admitted  to  a  seat,  unless 

he  would  pledge  himself  to  abide  by 
the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  support  its  nominations. 
Debate  speedily  ensued.  It  was  hot 
and  acrimonious  during,  at  least,  six 
hours  on  that  first  day  of  the  session  ; 
and  in  the  evening  there  were  two 
mass  meetings  of  the  Democracy  in 
the  streets  of  Baltimore,  at  which  ve- 
hement speeches  wore  heard  for  three 
hours,  by  tens  of  thousands  of  people,' 
citizens  and  strangers. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  sub- 
ject of  contesting  delegations  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  credentials.  They  could  not  agree; 
SI  isea  ^""^  *"*  ^^^  fourth  day  of  the  session*  two  reports  were  submitted, 
the  majority  report  recommending  the  admission  of  Douglas  dele- 
gates (in  place  of  seceders)  from  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  and  parts  of  the 
delegations  from  other  States.  Tlie  minority  report  was  against  the  admis- 
sion of  the  new  delegates.  These  reports  were  discussed  with  great  warmth, 
which  sometimes  reached  the  point  of  fierce  personal  quarrels.  The  pro- 
slavery  men  gave  free  scope  to  the  expression  of  their  opinions  and  feel- 
ings ;  and  one  of  them,  a  mercantile  dealer  in  slaves,  ftom  Georgia,  named 
Gaulden,  advocated  the  reopening  of  the  Slave-trade,  and  thought  he  should 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  doctrines  which  he  advocated  would  ba  "  the 
doctrines  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  North."  He  spoke  in  language  shock- 
ing to  every  right-minded  man  ;  yet,  while  he  disgusted  a  great  majority  of 
his  hearers,  he  elicited  the  applause  of  many. 

Finally,  on  Friday,  the  22d,  the  majority  report  was  adopted,  and  the 
places  of  most  of  the  seceders  were  filled  by  Douglas  men.  Again  there 
was  rebellion  against*  the  fairly  expressed  will  of  the  majority.  The  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  delegations  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Maryland,  California,  Delaware,  and  Missouri,  withdrew.  That  night  was 
a  gloomy  one  for  those  who  earnestly  desired  the  unity  of  the  Democratic 

STty.  On  the  following  momingj  their  hopes  were  utterly  blasted  when 
r.  Gushing,  the  President  of  the  Convention,  and  a  majority  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts delegation,  also  withdrew.  "  We  put  our  withdrawal  before  you," 
said  Mr.  Butler,  of  that  delegation,  "  upon  the  simple  ground,  among  others, 
that  there  has  been  a  withdrawal,  in  part,  of  a  majority  of  the  States,  and, 
Anther  (and  that,  perhaps,  more  personal  to  myself),  upon  the  ground  that 
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r  \rill  not  Bit  in  a  Convention  where  the  African  Slave-trade — which  is 
piracy  by  the  laws  of  my  country — is  approvingly  advocated." 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Cashing,  Governor  David  Tod,  of  Ohio,  one  of 
the  vice-presidents,  took  the  chair,  and  the  Convention  proceeded  to  ballot 
for  a  Presidentiarcandidate.  A  considerable  nnmber  of  Southern  delegates, 
who  were  satisfied  with  the  Cincinnati  platform,  remained  in  the  Conven- 
tion, and,  as  their  respective  States  were  called,  some  of  them  made  brief 
speeches.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  Floumoy,  of  Arkansas,  the  temporary 
Chairman  of  the  Convention  at  Charleston.  '*  I  am  a  Southern  man,"  he 
nid,  "  bom  and  reared  amid  the  institution  of  Slavery.  I  first  learned  to 
wliirl  the  top  and  bounce  the  ball  with  the  young  African.  Everything  I 
own  on  earth  is  the  result  of  slave-labor.  The  bread  that  feeds  my  wife  arid 
little  ones  is  produced  by  the  labor  of  slaves.  They  live  on  my  plantation 
with  every  feeling  of  kindness,  as  between  master  and  slave.  Sir,  if  I  could 
«ee  that  there  is  anything  intended  in  our  platform  unfriendly  to  the  institu- 
tion of  Slavery — if  I  could  see  that  we  did  not  get  every  constitutional  right 
Te  are  entitled  to,  I  would  be  the  last  on  earth  to  submit  in  this  Union  : 
I  would  myself  apply  the  torch  to  the  magaune,  and  blow  it  into  atoms, 
before  I  would  submit  to  wrong.  But  I  feel  that  in  the  doctrines  of  non- 
intervention and  popular  sovereignty  is  enough  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  South," 

This  speech  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  delegates  from  the  Free-labor 
States,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Douglas  ;  and  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  and  a 
half  votes  cast,  on  the  second  ballot,  he  received  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  and  a  half,  when  he  was  declared  duly  nominated  for  the  Presidency. 
James  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama, 
was  "nominated  for  Vice-presi- 
dent. Two  days  afterward, 
Fitzpatrick  declined  the  nomi- 
nation, when  the  National  Com- 
mittee substituted  Herschel  V. 
Johnson,  of  Georgia.'  On  the 
evening  of  the  23d,  the  Con- 
vention made  a  final  acQoum- 
ment. 

The  secedcrs,  new  and  old, 
assembled  at  noon  on  Satui^ 
day,  the  23d,  in  the  Maryland 
Institute  Hall,  situate  on  Bal- 
timore Street  and  Marsh  Mar- 
ket Space,  a  room  more  than 
three  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  seventy  in  breadth,  with  a  gallery  extending  entirely  around.  It  was 
capable  of  seating  five  thousand  people ;  and  it  was  almost  full  when  the 
Convention  was  permanently  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gushing 
to  prerade.    That  gentleman  was  greeted,  when  he  ascended  the  platform. 


THB  MABTLAKD  MWITUTK  IH  18C0l 


>  The  NaUonal  Committee  uaemblad  at  tbe  KaUoml  Hotel,  In  Wutalngton  City,  on  the  25th  of  June. 
It  tU  tbe  States  were  repreaentcd.e^coeptlng  Delaware,  Soatb  Curollna,  Mississippi,  and  Oregon. 
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•with,  the  most  yociferoos  ^planse,  and  other  demquBtrations  of  satisfaotion. 
On  taking  the  chair,  he  declared  that  the  body  then  assembled  formed  the 
true  Nbtional  Democratic  Convention.,  composed,  as  it  was,  of  delegates 
duly  accredited  thereto  from  more  than  twenty  States.  The  Conyention 
then  proceeded  to  business  with  the  greatest  harmony.  They  resolved,  that 
the  delegates  to  the  Richmond  Convention  should  be  requested  to  unite  with 
their  brethren  of  the  Rational  Democratic  Convention,  then  assembled,  on 
the  same  platform  of  principles  with  themselves,  if  they  felt  authorized  to 
do  so.  They  took  Seats  accordingly,  Mr.  Avery,  of  North  Carolina,  offered 
the  minority  report,  which  he  had  submitted  in  Convention  at  Charleston, 
and  it  was  adopted  without  dissent,  as  the  platform  of  principles  of  the  sitting 
Convention,  and  of  the  party  it  represented. 

After  some  further  business,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  the  nomination 
of  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-presidency,  when  George  B, 
Loring,  of  Massachusetts,  arose  and  said :  "  We  have  seen  the  statesmen  of 
Mississippi  coming  into  our  own  Borders  and  fearlessly  defending  their  prin- 
ciples, ay,  and  bringing  the  sectionalism  of  the  North  at  their  feet  by.  their 
gallantry.'  We  have  admiration  for  this  courage,  and  I  trust  to  live  by  it 
and  be  governed  by  it.  Among  all  these  men  to  whom  we  have  been  led  to 
listen,  and  whom  we  admire  and  respect,  there  is  one  standing  pre-eminently 
before  this  country — ^a  young  and  gallant  son  of  the  South."  He  then  named 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  as  a  nominee  for  the  Presidency.' 
Vehement  applause  followed.  A  vote  by  States  was  taken,  and  Breckinridge 
received  eighty-one  ballots  against  twenty-four  for  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  of 
New  Tork.  The  latter  candidate  was  withdrawn,  and  the  nomination  of 
Breckinridge  was  declared.  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  was  nomi- 
*  'iMO.**"  ^'^^^  fo""  t^®  Vice-presidency ;  and  after  a  session  of  only  a  few 
hours,  the  business  was  ended  and  the  Convention  adjourned.* 

The  South  Carolina  delegation,  who  remained  in  Richmond,  formally 
assembled  at  Metropolitan  Hall  on  the  21st,  according  to  appointment,  and 
adjourned  from  day  to  'day  until  the  evening  of  the  26th,  when  Mr.  Yancey 
and  many  others  arrived  from  Baltimore.  The  Convention  then  organized 
for  business,  which  was  soon  dispatched.  The  platform  and  candidates 
offered  to  the  parjy  by  the  seceders'  Convention  at  Baltimore  were  adopted 
by  unanimous  vote,  with  great  cheering  by  the  delegates  and  the  crowd 
who  filled  the  galleries.    Then  the  Convention  adjourned. 

S9  ended  the  Conventions  of  the  divided  Democratic  party,  in  the  early 


>  One  of  th«M  was  Jeffenon  Dtvla.  In  it  spNch  In  Ftn«nll  Hall,  on  Ui«  11th  of  October,  1898,  while  de- 
nouncing the  Abolitlonlata  a<  dtennlonlste,  he  tald,  polntl&g  to  the  portrait*  of  the  elder  Adsmi  and  other*,  on 
the  walla: — "If  thoae  Tolcea,  which  breathed  the  flrat  Inetlncts  Into  the  Colon7  of  MasuicbQBetta,  and  into 
the  other  colunlea  of  the  United  Btatea,  to  proclaim  oomoiunitj — Independence — and  to  assert  It  against 
the  powerftil  mother  country ;  if  thoee  voices  lire  bcre  still,  how  must  thej  feel  who  come  here  to  preach 
treason  to  the  GonstltnUon,  and  aaaail  tbe  Union  It  onbilned  and  established?  It  wonid  seem  thnt  their  criminal  ' 
hearts  wonid  fear  that  those  voices,  so  long  sluiiibei^ng,  wonld  break  their  silence ;  that  those  forms  which  look 
down  IW>m  these* walla,  behind  >nd  around,  wonld  come  fbrth,  to  drlTe  trtim  this  sacred  temple  these  fanatical 
men — who  deaerre  It  more  than  did  the  cbang:er8  of  money  end  those  who  sold  doves  in  the  temple  of  the 
llTin?  God."  At  that  very  time,  that  bold, bad  man  was  donbtless  plotting  "  treason  to  the.  CimstitHtion.'"  and 
preparlni;  to  "  assail  the  Union  It  ordained  and  established  "—a  proper  subject  for  his  own  dennneiolions. 

>  Mr.  Breckinridge  waa  then  Vice-president  of  the  United  States  under  President  Bncbanan,  and  snbae- 
qnent  events  show  that  he  was  a  co-worker  with  Davis  and  others  against  the  Oovemment.    He  Joined  the 

'  insnrttehts,  and,  dorlnga  portion  of  the  civil  war  that  ensued,  he  was  the  so-ealled  **  Secretary  of  War"  of  Jelllsr- 
Boa  Davis. 
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Bamitt«p-time  of  I860.  The  lespectire  fHends  of  the  opposing  candidates 
of  that  party  (Stbpbsn  A.  Douoi^s  «iid  John  C.  BBxcKmsntGE)  went 
into  the  canvass  with  great  bitterness  of  feeling,  sach  as  family  quarrels 
usually  exhibit. 

Six  days  after  the  adjoamm^t  of  the  Democratic  Conventions  at  Charles- 
ton, representatives  of  a  new  political  organization,  not  more  than  six  months 
old,  met  in  Convention  at  Baltimore.*  They  styled  themselves 
the  National  Constitutional  Union  Party,  composed  almost 
ThoUy  of  members  of  the  old  Whig  party  and  a  waning  organi- 
tt&n  known  as  the  Amerufan,  or  ITnow-nothing  party.  They  assembled  in 
&e?irBt  Presbyterian  Meeting-house  (known  aa  the  Two-steeple  Church), 
OT  Fayette  Street,  between  Calvert 
and  North  Streets,  which  has  since 
been  demolished,  and  its  place  occu- 
pied by  the  United  States  Conrt- 
hoose.  Its  interior  was  well  dec- 
orated with  National  emblems. 
Back  of  the  president's  chair  was 
a  full-length  portrsut  of  Washing- 
ton, with  large  American  flags,  over 
which  hovered  an  eagle;  and  the 
galleries,  which  were  crowded  with 
spectators,  were  festooned  •  with 
numereus  Union  banners. 

The  venerable  John  J.  Critten- 
den, of  Kentucky,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Constitational  Union  Com- 
mittee, called  the  Conyention  to 
order,  and  on  his  nomination,  Wash- 
ington Hunt,  once  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  distin- 
guished for  talent,  culture,  and  great 
urbanity  of  manner,  was  chosen 
temporary  president  of  the  Conven- 
tion; Credentials  of  delegates  were 
called  for,  when  it  was  found  that 
almost  ohe-third  of  all  the  States  were  unrepresented.' 

Toward  evening,  after  a  recess,  Governor  Hunt  was  elected  permanent 
President.  When  the  subjeftt  of  a  platform  was  proposed,  Leslie  Coombs, 
of  Kentucky,  an  ardent  follower  and  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  took  the  floor, 
and  put  the  Convention  in  the  best  of  humor>  by  a  characteristic  little 
speech.  He  declared  that  he  had  constructed  three  platforms :  one  for  the 
"  harmonious  Democracy,  who  had  agreed  so  beantiiully,  at  Charleston ;" 
another  for  the  Republicans,  about  to  assemble  at  Chicago ;  and  a  third  for 
the  party  then  around  hiuL  For  the  first,  he  proposed  the  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  Resolutions  of  1 798,  which  seemed  to  give  license  for  the  secession 


THx  ritm  psisBTTnuji  cuimcu,  BALTiuoni,  n;  18(0. 


<  The  SUtcB  not  repmented  wm  CkHfornU,  Florida,  Iowa,  lAnisUnii,  Michigan,  ITow  Hampahln,  Bbod« 
UaiHl,  Oragon,  Soath  UwoUna,  nod  Wiaooualn— t«n  lo  all. 
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of  States,  and  disoiiion;  for  the  second,  the  Blue-Laws  of  Connecticut;  and 
for  the  third,  the  Constitution  of  thO' United  States — "  the  Constitution  as  it 
is,  and  the  Union  under  it,  now  and  foreTer."    The  last  sentence  touched  a 

sympathetic  chord  in  the  Convention,  of 
-rlaiil  .J  ^  ^^^    •'  marvelous  sensitiveness.    The  suggestion 

was  received  with  the  most  enthnsiastio 
demonstrations  of  delight;  and  on  the 
second  day  of  the  session,  Joseph  R, 
Ingersoll,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Platform,  reported  resolutions,  which  re- 
pudiated all  creeds  formed  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  as  "  calculated  to  mislead  and 
deceive  the  people,"  and  recommended, 
as  a  foundation  for  the  party  to  plant 
itself  upon  in  the  coining  contest,  that 
which  was  defined  by  the  words: — ^Thk 
constitcnok  of  the  countht,  thk 
Ukion  of  thk  States,  and  the  En- 
FOBCEMENT  OF  THE  Laws.    This  platform  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Convention  now  proceeded  to  vote  for  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice-president,  when  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  votes  were 
cast;  and  on  the  second  ballot,  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  an  eminent  poli- 
tician, then  past  sixty-three  years  of  age,  was  nomhiated  for  the  Presidency.' 
The  renowned  scholar,  statesman,  and  diplomat,  the  late  Edward  Everett,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  selected  for  the  office  of  Vice-president.  In  the  canvass 
that  followed,  the  adherents  of  these  gentlemen  were  popularly  known  as  the 
BM-Evertit  party. 

The  greatest  harmony  prevailed  in  this  Convention.  Not  a  word  was 
said  about  "  Americanism,"  or  other  old  party  issues,  nor  was  there  a  whis- 
per on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  excepting  an  ejaculation  of  Neil  S.  Brown, 
of  Tennessee,  who  thanked  God  that  he  had  at  last  found  a  Convention  in 
which  the  "  nigger"  was  not  the  sole  subject  of  consideration.  The  great 
topic  for  speech  was  the  Oonstitution,  which  they  thought  would  be  im- 
periled by  the  election  of  either  Douglas,  Breckinridge,  or  the  nominee 
of  the  Republican  party,  whoever  he  might  be.  The  Convention  adjourned 
on  the  second  day  of  the  session,  and  that  night  a  ratification  meeting  was 
held  in  Monument  Square,  in  Baltimore,  whereat  speakers  and  musicians  ' 
were  abundant.  The  spacious  platform,  erected  in  the  Square,  was  spanned 
by  an  immense  arch,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words — "  Thb  Uniow, 
THE  CoNSTiTtrnoir,  and  thb  Enfobceubnt  of  thb  Laws." 

Six  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Nhtional  Constitutional  Union 
Convention,  the  representatives  of  the  Republican  party  assembled  in  large 
numbers  at  Chicago,  Illinois — a  city  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  souls, 
on  the  verge  of  a  prairie  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  where,  in 
1830,  there  were  only  a  small  fort,  and  a  few  scattered  houses  of  traders — a  city 


>  When  the  Rebellloii  broke  ont,  In  the  spring  of  1881,  Mr.  Bel!  was  ooo  of  the  esrllrttt.  tf  not  the  vnj  first, 
of  the  professed  Unionists  of  disttnetlon  who  Jolnrd  the  enemies  of  his  conntrjr  In  their  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  Oonetitntlttn  and  destntv  the  nAtionnllry  of  the  Republic. 
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illustrioas  as  one  of  the  -wonders  of  the  growth  of  our  Republic.  All  of  the 
Free-labor  States  were  fully  represented,  and  there  were  delegates  from 
several  of  the  Slave-labor  States.    An  immense  building  of  boards,  called  a 


ma-WAU  AT  omoioo,  nc  1S<0. 
?ngwam,  had  been  erected  by  the  Republicans  of  Chicago,  at  an  expense 
of  seven  thousand  dollars,  for  the  special  use  of  the  Convention.     It  was 


tastefully  decorated  within, 
aud  was  spacious  enough  to 
hold  teu  thousand  persons. 
A  rustic  seat,  made  of  a 
huge  knot  of  a  tree,  was 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
President  of  the  Conven- 
tion ;  and  everything  about 
the  affiiir  was  rough  and 


rSISIDIIMTS  OUAIIL 


rural  in  appearance.  The 
Convention  met  in  the 
Wigwam,  on  the  16th  d»y 
of  May.  Not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  vast  gathering 
of  people  could  enter  the 
building.  E.  D.  Morgan,  of 
Xew  York,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Republican  Exec- 


utive Committee,  called  the  Convention  to  order,  and  David  Wilniot,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  temporary  chairman.  In  due  time,  George  Ash- 
mnn,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  permanent  President.  It  was  a  wise 
choice.  His  voice  could  be  heard  above  any  clamor  that  might  be  raised 
in  the  assembly,  and  he  was  remarkable  for  coolness,  clearness  of  judg- 
ment, and  executive  ability.  He  was  presented  with  a  gavel  made  of 
s  piece  of  the  oak  timber  of  PeiTy's  flag-ship,  La^arence  ;  and  with  this 
emblem  of  authority,  inscribed  with  the  vroTAB,^''Don''t  <fir>e  tip  the  ship  P'' 
he  called  the  Convention  to  order,  and  invited  the  delegates  to  business. 
A  ■  committee  on  resolutions,  composed  of  one  delegate  from  each  State 
represented,  was  appointed,  and  on  the  following  morning  *  it 
submitted  to  the  Convention  a  platform  of  principles,  in  the  form  *  ^^''' 
of  seventeen  resolutions. 

After  affirming  that  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  in 
the  Declaration  of  Indei>eiidence,  and  embodied  in  the  National  Constitu- 
tion, is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  republican  institutions;  con- 
gratulating tlie  country  that  no  Republican  member  of  Congress  had  uttered 
or  countenanced  any  threats  of  disunion,  "  so  often  inade  by  Democratic 
members  without  rebuke,  and  with  applause  from  their  political  associates," 
and  denouncing  such  threats,  as  "  an  avowal  of  contemplated  treason,"  the 
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resolutions  made  explicit  declarations  upon  the  topic  of  SlaTery,  so  largely 
occupying  public  attention.  In  a  few  paragraphs,  they  declared  that  each 
State  had  the  absolute  right  of  control  in  the  management  of  its  own 
domestic  concerns ;  that  the  new  dogma  that  the  Constitution,  of  its  own 

force,  carries  Slavery  into  any  or  all  of  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  was  a 
dangerous  political  heresy,  revolutionary  in 
its  tendency,  and  subversive  of  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  country;  that  the 
normal  condition  of  all  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  is  ihxt  of  freedom,  and  that 
neither  Congress,  nor  a'  Territorial  le^la- 
ture,  nor  any  individuals,  have  a«thority  to 
give  legal  existence  to  Slavery  in  any  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States ;  and  that  the 
reopening  of  the  African  Slave-trade,  then 
recently  commenced  iu  the  Southern  States, 
under  the  cover  of  our  national  flag,  aided 
by  perversions  of  judicial  power,  was  a 
crime  against  humanity,  and  a  burning 
shame  to  our  country  and  age. 
This  platform  was  adopted  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  by  unanimons 
vote ;  when  the  Convention  adjourned  until  next  morning,  without  taking  a 
ballot  for  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-presidency.  When  the 
vote  on  the  platform  was  annoimced,  the  scene  that  ensued,  says  an  eye- 
witness, was  of  the  "  most  astounding  character.  All  the  thousands  of  men 
in  that  enormous  Wigwam  commenced  swinging  their  hats,  and  cheering 
with  immense  enthusiasm,  and  the  other  thousands  of  ladies  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  and  clapped  their  hands.  Such  a  s]>ectacle  as  was  witnessed 
for  some  minutes  has  never  before  been  witnessed  at  a  convention.  As  the 
great  assemblage  poured  through  the  streets  after  adjournment,  it  seemed 
to  electrify  the  city.  The  agitation  of  the  masses  that  packed  the  hotels 
and  thronged  the  streets,  certainly  forfy  thousand  strong,  was  such  as  made 
the  little  excitement  at  Charleston  seem  insignificant.'" 
*  iwn."'  ^°  *''®  morning  of  the  third  day  of  the  session,'  the  Convention 
was  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Green,  of  Chicago,  who 
expressed  a  desire  that  the  evils  which  then  invested  the  body  politic 
should  be  wholly  eradicated  from  the  system,  and  that  the  pen  of  the  histo- 
rian might  trace  an  intimate  connection  between  that  "  glorious  consanuna- 
tion  and  the  transactions  of  the  Convention."  Then  that  body  proceeded 
to  the  choice  of  a  Presidential  candidate,  and  on  the  third  ballot  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  was  nominated.  The  announcement  of  the  result 
caused  the  most  nproarious  applause ;  4nd,  from  the  common  center  at  Chi- 
cago, the  electric  messengers  flew  with  the  intelligence,  almost  as  quick  as 
thought,  to  every  part  of  the  vast  Republic,  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, before  sunset.  The  Convention  took  a  recess,  and  in  the  evening 
nominated  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  for  Vice-presidents      Their  labors 


■Ualstcwl'a  llitlo'i/  •>/  tli4  Xaliouat  Poiitiait  Conrenllont  in  1660,  pag«  139. 
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were  sow  done,  and,  after  a  brief  speech  by  their  premding  officer,  the  Con- 
Tention  adjoomed,  with  nine  cheers  for  the  ticket. 

Mr.  lAncoln,  the  nominee,  was  at  hia  home  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  at  this 
time.  He  had  been  in  the  telegraph-office  daring  the  first  and  second  bal- 
lotings,  when  he  left,  went  to  the  offiee  of  the  State  Journal,  and  was  con- 
versing  with  friends  when  the  t^iird  balloting  occurred.  The  result  was 
known  at  Springfield. a  few  minntes  after  the  voting  was  finished.  The 
inperintendent  of  the  telegraph  there  wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  "Mr. 
Lincoln,  yon  are  nominated,"  and  sent  a  boy  with  it  to  the  nominee.  Mr. 
lincoln  read  it  to  his  friends,  and,  while  they  hazzaed  lustily,  he  looked  at  it 
in  silence.  Then,  putting  it  quietly  in  hk  pocket,  he  bade  them  "good 
evening,"  and  went  home.' 

On  the  following  day,  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Convention,  with 
President  Ashmnn  at  their  bead,  waited  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  formally 
communicated  to  him,    orally,     and  by  an  official  letter,  the  &ct  of  his 
nomination.     He  received  the  message  with  great  modesty  and  gravity, 
and  promised  to  respond  to  it  in  writing.     This  be  did  three  days 
afterward,*  in  which,  aft«r  accepting  the  nomination,  he  said : —    '  ^,^**' 
"The  declaration  of  prmoiples  and  sentiments  which  accompanies 
yoar  letter,  meets  my  approval,  and  it  shall  he  my  care  not  to  violate  it,  or 
disregard  it  in  any  pnrt.     Imploring  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
with  due  regiu^l  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  all  who  were  represented  in  the 
Convention,  to  the  rights  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  and  people  of  the 
natioti,  to  the  inviolability  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  perpetual  union,  har- 
mony, nnd  jimsperity  of  all,  I  am  most  happy  to  cooperate  for  the  practical 
success  of  the  principles  declared  by  the  Convention." 

Iif  the  beautiful  month  of  June,  when  Nature,  in  the  temperate  zone,  is 
most  wealthy  in  flowers  and  foliage  and  the  songs  of  birds,  itnd  there  is 
every  thing  in  her  aspect  to  inspire  delight,  and  harmony,  and  good-will, 
one  of  the  most  important  political  campaigns  noted  in  history  was  opened 
with  intense  vigor,  and  the  most  uncompromising  and  relentless  hostility  of 
parties.    There  were  four  of  these  parties  in  the  field  of  contest,  namely : — 

1.  The  Jtejmblican,  who  declared  freedcmi  to  be  the  normal  condition  of 
all  territory,  and  that  Slavery  can  exist  only  by  authority  of  municipal 
law.     Of  this  party,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  standard-bearer. 

2.  The  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  led  by  John  C.  Breckinridge,  who 
declared  that  ho  power  existed  that  might  lawAiUy  control  Slavery  in  the 
Territories ;  that  it  existed  in  any  Territory,  in  full  force,  whenever  a  slave- 
holder and  his  slaves  entered  it ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  National 
Government  to  protect  it  there. 

3.  The  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  led  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
whose  platform  of  principles  assumed  not  to  know  positively  whether  slavery 
might  or  might  not  have  lawful  existence  in  the  Territories,  without  the 
action  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  but  expressed  a  willingness  to  abide  by 
the  dedsions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  all  cases. 

4.  The  National  Constitutional   Union  party,  led  by  John  Bell,  who 


I  •-Tbct*  1*  •  little  woHwa  davB  it  oar  bnuM,"  uld  Mr.  Uoeuln,  in  «lliuli»  u>  his  wifc,  u  he  left  the 
ruooi,  '  «  h«  wuiiM  like  to  hear  tUe— I'll  (Odown  end  tell  her."   * 
Vol.  1—3 
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declined  to  express  xaj  opinion  upon  aoy  subject,  bat  pointed  to  the  Na- 
tional Constitution,  without  note  or  otmunent,  as  their  politifia]^  guide. 

The  politicians  of  aaij  the  two  parties  first  named  seemed  to  have  posi- 
tive convictions,  as  units,  on  the  great  subject  which  had  so  long  agitated 
the  nation,  and  they  took  issuq  squarely,  d^nitely,  and  defiantly.  A  large 
portion  of  the  Douglas  party  were  also  inclined  to  disregard  the  resolution 
which  bound  tbemto  absolute  submission  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  to  stand  firmly  upon  s  pure  "Popular  Sovereignty"  Platform, 
which  that  resolution  had  eviscerated,  for  they  regarded  a  late  decision  of 
the  majority  of  that  court,  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott,'  as  sufficiently  indica- 
tive of  its  oppositicm  to  the  great  doctrine  of  that  platform.  All  parties 
were  agreed  in  earnest  professions  of  love  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitu- 
tion; and,  with  such  avowals  emblazoned  on  their  standards,  they  went 
into  the  fight,  each  doubtful  of  succeaa,  and  all  conscious  that  a  national 
crisis  was  at  hand.  There  was  a  vague  presentiment  before  the  minds  of 
reflecting  men  everywhere,  that  the  time  when  the  practical  answer  to  the 
great  question — ^What  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Nation  concerning  Slavery  ? 
^-could  no  longer  be  postponed 

The  conflict  was  desperate  from  July  to  November,  and  grew  more  in- 
tense as  it  approached  its  culmination  at  the  polls.  The  Republicans  and 
Douglas  Democrats  were  denounced  by  their  opponents  as  Abolitionists — 
treasonably  sectional,  and  practically  hostile  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Union.  The  Breckinridge  party,  identified  as  it  unfortunately  was  with 
avowed  disunionists — men  who  for  long  years  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  threatening  to  attempt  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  by  the  process  of 
secession,  whenever  the  revelations  of  the  Census  or  other  causes  should 
convince  them  that  the  domination  of  the  Slave  interest  in  the  Notional 
Government  had  ceased  forever — ^men  who  rejoiced  when  they  saw,  in  the 
absolute  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party  at  Charleston  and  Baltimore, 
a  prospect  for  the  election  of  the  Republican  candidate,  which  might  serve 
them  as  a  pretext  for  rebellion — men  who  afterward  became  leaders  in  the 
great  insurrection  against  the  National  Government — was  charged  with 
complicity  in  dbunion  schemes.  In  speeches,  newspapers,  and  in  social 
gatherings,  these  charges  were  iterated  and  reiterated ;  and  yet  there  were 
but  few  persons  in  the  Free-labor  States  who  really  believed  that  there  were 
men  mild  enough  and  wicked  enough  to  raise,  the  arm  of  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Government,  founded  on  the  National  Constitu- 
tion. 

But  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  was  the  result  of  the  great  poli- 
tical conflict  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1860,  soon  revealed  the  exist- 
ence of  a  well-organized  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  Republic,  wide- 
spread, powerful,  and  intensely  malignant.  The  leading  conspirators  were 
fbw,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  then,  or  had  been,  connected  with  the 

■  Dred  Scott  had  been  ft  slave  In  Mlsaonri,  but  clahnwl  to  be  a  fVeeman  on  account  of  InToIontaiT-  realdenee 
In  a  free  State.  Tbb  ca»e  did  not  n^aire  a  decision  concerning  the  right  of  a  negro  to  cUizeosbip;  but  the 
CblefJaBtioe  took  tho  occaslr>n  to  give  what  is  called  an  extra-judicial  opinion.  He  decldt^  that  a  ttrtA  ne^ro 
slave,  or  a  desoendant  of  a  slave,  could  not  become  a  citizen  of  the  Bepnblio.  Be  asaerted,  in  ihat  onnjiaetion. 
that  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  showed  that  tho  negroes  were  not  Included  In  the  benefl- 
eent  meaalng  of  that  Instrament,  when  It  sold,  **  aU  men  are  created  equal,"  and  that  thojr  wen  regarded  '  aa 
•o  br  tnftttor,  that  they  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  buond  to  respect" 
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National  GoTenuvent,  some  as  legislators,  and  others  as  cabinet  ministers, 
lliey  were  not  so  numerous  at  first,  according  to  a  loyal  Tennessean 
(Horace  Maynard),  who  knew  them  well,  "  as  the  figures  on  a  chess-board," 
but  became  wonderfully  productive  of  their  kind.  "  There  are  those,"  he  said, 
in  a  speech  in  Congress,  "  within  reach  of  my  voice,  who  also  know  them, 
and  can  testify  to  their  utter  perfidy ;  who  have  been  the  victims  of  their 
want  of  principle,  and  whose  selfTeepect  has  suffered  from  their  insolent 
and  overbearing  demeanor.  N<J  Northern  man  was  ever  admitted  to  their 
confidence,  and  no  Southern  man,  unless  it  became  necessary  to  keep  up 
their  numbers ;  and  then,  not  till  he  was  thoroughly  known  by  them,  and 
known  to  be'  thoroughly  corrupt.  They,  like  a  certain  school  of  ancient 
philosophers,  had  two  sets  of  principles  or  doctiines — one  for  outsiders,  the 
other  for  themselves;  the  one  was  'Democratic  principles'  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  other  was  their  own  and  without  a  name.  Some  Northern 
men  and  many  Southern  men  were,  after  a  &shion,  petted  and  patronized 
by  them,  as  a  gentleman  throws  from  his  table  a  bone,  or  a  choice  bit,  to 
a  favorite  dog;  and  they  imagined  they  were  conferring  a  great  favor 
thereby,  which  could  be  requited  only  by  the  abject  servility  of  the  dog. 
To  hesitate,  to  doubt,  to  bold  back,  to  stop,  was  to  call  down  a  storm  of 
wrath  that  few  men  had  the  nerve  to  encoimter,  and  still  fewer  the  strength 
to  withstand.  Not  only  in  political  circles,  but  in  social  life|  their  rule  was 
inexorable,  their  tyranny  absolute.  God  be  thanked  for  the  brave  men  who 
had  the  courage  to  meet  them  and  bid  them  defiance,  first  at  Charleston,  in 
April,  1860,  and  then  at  Baltimore,  in  June  f  To  them  is  due  the  credit  of 
declaring  war  against  this  intolerable  despotism."  The  truthfulness  of  this 
4>ictnre  will  be  fully  apparent  in  future  pages. 
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)IIE  choice  of  Presidential  electors,  by  ballot,  occurred  on 
the  6th  of  November,  1860.  They  were  three  hundred 
and  three  in  number,  and,  when  assembled  in  Electoral 
College,'  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  them  voted  for  Mr. 
Lincoln,  giving  him  fifty-seven  electoral  votes  more 
than  all  of  his  opponents  received.'  Of  the  popular 
votes,  numbering  4,680,193,  he  received  1,866,462.  Al- 
though he  had  a  large  majority  over  each  candidate,  he  received  979,163 
less  than  did  all  of  his  opponents.*  This  fact,  and  the  circumstance  that  in 
nine  Slave-labor  States  there  was  no  Republican  electoral  ticket,  gave  &o- 
titious  vigor  to  the  plausible  cry,  which  was  immediately^  raised  1>y  the  con- 
spirators and  their  friends,  that  the  President  elect  would  be  a  usurper 
when  in  office,  because  he  had  not  received  a  majority  of  the  aggregate 
vote  of  the  people ;  that  he  would  be  a  sectional  ruler,  and,  of  necessity,  a 
tyrant ;  and  that  his  antecedents,  the  principles  of  the  Republican  platform, 
and  the  fanaticism  of  his  supporters,  pledged  him  to  wage  relentless  war 
upon  the  system  of  Slavery,  and  the  rights  of  the  Slave-labor  States. 

It  was  not  denied  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  elected  in  accordance  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  National  Constitution,'  and  that  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  politicians  in  the  nine  States  that  there  were  no  electoral  tickets  there- 
in.' Many  of  these  politicians  began  at  once,  with  intense  zeal,  which  often 
amounted  to  ferocity,  to  put  in  motion  a  -system  of  terrorism,  in  which  the 
hangman's  rope,  the  incendiary's  torch,  and  the  slave-hunter's  blood-hound, 
formed  prominent  features.  It  was  oft«n  perilous  to  his  life  |ind  property, 
for  a  man  below  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  to  express  a  desire  for  Mr. 
Lincoln's  election.  The  promise  of  a  United  States  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Clingman),  that  Union  men  would  be  hushed  by  "the  swift  atten- 
tion of  vigilance  committees,"  was  speedily  fulfilled. 

It  was  not  denied  that  the  election  had  been  fairly  and  legally  conducted, 
or  that  the  Republican  platform  pledged  the  nominee  and  his  supporters  ta 
absolute  non-interference  with  the  rights  and  domestic  policy  of  the  States. 
That  platform  expressly  declared,  that  "  the  muntenance,  inviolate,  of  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  con- 


■  Sm  Artiel*  XIL  of  Ibe  Amendments  to  the  <'otistltntton. 

'  Bell  received  89,  Dnnglu  12,  and  Breckinridge  Tl 

<  He  received  491.299  ever  Dou$la^  l,0tS,4W  over  Breckinridge,  and  1.8;i!i,S21  over  Bell.  The  Totat  for  the 
r<mr  clndldate^  respectively,  were  :  For  Unooln,  1,SM,452 ;  for  Bell,  B80,<gl ;  for  Douglas,  I,87fi,14ts  ud  for 
Breckinridge,  S47,»SS. 

*  See  Article  XIL  of  the  Amendment*  to  the  Constitntlon. 

*  These  were  North  Csrollas,  Qeorgia,  Alahoma.  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  LonisUns,  Arkansas,  FKirida,  ami 
Texas.    The  electors  of  Soath  Oarolioa  were  clioscn  lif  the  State  Legislature. 
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trol  its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own  jad<nnent,  is  essential 
to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  qf  onr  poli- 
tical &bric  depend."  Bat  these  and  other  facts,  essential  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  issue,  were  studiously  concealed  from  the  people,  or  so 
adroitly  shrouded  in  sophistry  that  they  were  kept  far  away  from  popular 
cognizance. 

Daring  the  canvass  preceding  the  election,  the  conspirators,  and  the  poli- 
ticians in  their  train,  employed  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  excite 
intensely  every  blinding  passion  of  the  slaveholders  and  the  masses  of  the 
people.  They  appealed  to  their  fears,  their  prejudices,  their  local  patriot- 
ism, and  their  greed.  They  asserted,  with  all  the  solemn  seeming  of  sober 
truth,  that  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States,  grown  rich  and  powerful 
through  robbery  of  the  people  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  by  means  of  tariff 
laws  and  other  governmental  measures,  and  by  immigration  from  foreign 
lands,  had  elected  a  sectional  President  for  the  purpose  of  carryiijg  out  a 
long-cberished  scheme  of  ambition,  namely,  the  political  and  social  subjuga- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Slave-labor  States ;  the  subversion  of  their 
system  of  labor;  the  elevation  of  the  negro  to  social  equality  with  the 
white  man ;  and  the  destruction  of  Slavery,  upon  which,  they  alleged,  had 
rested  in  the  past,  and  must  forever  rest  in  the  future,  all  substantial  pros- 
perity in  the  cotton-growing  States.  They  held  the  Repnblioin  party 
responsible  for  John  Brown's  acts  at  Harper's  Ferry,'  and  declared  that  his 
raid  was  the  forerunner  of  a  general  and  destructive  invasion  of  the  Slave- 
labor  States  by  "  the  fanatical  hordes  of  the  North."  They  cited  the  pub- 
lications and  speeches  of  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  during  the  past 
thirty  years  ;  the  legislation  in  the  same  section  unfriendly  to  slavery ;  and 
the  more  recent  utterances  of  leading  members  of  the  Republican  ])arfy,  in 
which  it  had  been  declared  that  "  there  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between 
fieedom  and  slavery" — ^"the  Republic  cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half 
free " — "  freedom  is  the  normal  condition  of  all  territory,"  &c. ;  they  cited 
these  with  force,  as  proofs  of  long  and  earnest  preparation  for  a  now  im- 
pending war  upon  "  the  South  "  aqd  its  institutions.  "Hiey  lectured,  in  high 
coloring,  the  dreadful  paralysis  of  all  the  industry  and  commerce  of  "  the 
South,"  and  the  utter  extinguishment  of  all  hopes  of  future  advancement  in 
art,  science,  literature,  and  the  development  of  the  yet  hidden  resources  in 
the  region  below  the  Susquehanna,  the  Potomac,  and  the  Ohio,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  domination  in  the  National  Government  of  their  "bitter  ene- 
mies," as  they  unjustly  termed  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States.' 

In  this  unholy  work,  the  press  and  the  pulptt  became  powerful  auxili- 


■  For  the  pnrpoae  of  lihenUnf  ttw  i\ayn  of  Vlrrinio,  .lohn  Brown,  m^enthnsliut.  with  n  tevr  rollowrrt. 
ttwd  Harper'ft  Ferry,  at  th«  eonflaenee  of  the  FotomKC  and  Shenandoah  Ktvers,  in  October,  1809,  ait  a  baee  of 
•twuiiiiu,  ne  Uled.  He  waa  airatrd  by  Nattonal  and  Virginia  trooiM,  and  was  hanged.  In  December 
inUoving,  by  the  anthoritles  of  Virginia, 

'  Tbia  Uk  teaching  waa  not  new.  It  waa  begtin  by  John  C.  Calhonn,  and  had  been  licpt  np  ever  ainee. 
It  WM  to  In  Madison'a  later  daya.  In  a  letter  to  Henry  Clay,  dtcd  by  Dr.  Sargeant,  In  lib  admirable  pamphlet, 
atitl«l,lii;<a«l,  Vu  United  State*,  and  the  Southtm  Co^federaey,  that  statesmnn  and  patrlut.uUl :— "  It  i» 
tMiA  to  M«  the  saeeaslng  eOurU  made  to  alarm  the  Sooth,  by  impntationa  against  the  North  of  nnoinslitn- 
1««al  deiigna  on  the  sotOeA  of  SlaTery."  Madison  and  Cliiy  were  both  slareholilers.  Aniln,  the  former  wrote ; 
"The  taevlattd  impression  of  a  permanent  Incompiilblllty  of  interests  between  the  North  and  the  Simlh  may 
fWA  <a  Oe  fmctr  r./ popular  Itadtrtt,  atpiring  to  tht  higluH  ttattoiu,  to  unite  the  South  on  some  erltleal 
<x«ii"n.  Id  paraning  thia  Mune,  die  SiM  and  roost  obTiona  step  la  nnlllfloatioo,  the  next  aeeesalcm,  and  the 
tau.aaBalttaantlon." 
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aries.-  The  former  was  widely  controlled  by  politicians  of  the  small  ruling  class 
in  the  Slave-labor  States,  and  was  almost  everywhere  subservient  to  their  will 
in  the  promulgation  of  false  teachings.    There  were  exceptions,  however — 

noble  exceptions;  and  there  were  those 

M'v*>i  '     ^^SS^        '       '        among  influential  newspaper  conductors, 

M^^^^f^  iike  the  heroic  "Parson  Brownlow,"  of 

f         ^^fc^l^B  Knoxville,  East  Tennessee,  now  (1866) 

T       ^Ht^^^^K  Governor    of  that    State,    who    could 

vHp*(  'y^y  never  be  brought  to  bend  the  knee  a 

vK     ^^^N:*^^^sj  -i  single  line  to  Baal  nor  to  Moloch :  but 

^^a^l^^^^M^^-''^:  Stood  bravely  erect  until  consumed,  as  it 

J|fl^^^^^^HHB^^K  .  were,  at  the  stake  of  martyrdom.' 

Jl^^^^^^KT^  "^S^jr  ^  So  with  the  pulpit.     It  was  cxten- 

r^p[|^^HU^^   ^^^K<         sively  occupied  by  men  identified  so- 

^HH^HRk^^^HI         oially  and  pecuniarily   with  the    slave 

1  ^^^  ^^Tf   fP"^         system.     These  men,  with  the  awful  dig^ 

nity  of  ambassadors  of  Christ — vice- 
w.  9.  BEowinx)\r.  gerents    of    the    Almighty  —  declared 

Slavery  to  be  a  "divine  institution,"  and 
that  the  fanatics  of  the  Free-labor  States  who  denounced  it  as  wrong'  and 
sinful  were  infidels,  and  deserved  the  fate  of  heretics.  They  joined  their 
potential  voices  with  those  of  the  politicians,  in  the  cry  for  resistance  to 
expected  wrong  and  oppression  ;*  and  thon$>ands  upon  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  regarding  them  as  oracles  of  wisdom  and  truth,  followed  them 
•reverentially  in  the  broad  highway  of  open  treason.' 


*  For  an  account  of  Dr.  Brown1ow>  safferlnipi  at  tho  beginning  of  the  war,  see  hit  work,  entitled.  Skeie^M 
of  iht  RUt,  Progrett,  and  Dtelint  t^  Seatuion  \wUk  a  Jfarratit*  of  Penonal  Advmtara  among  tM» 
RAtU    Q.  W.  Child*.  1882. 

'  See  Tht  Church  and  the  JtOrtlUon,  b]r  B.  L.  Stanton,  D.  D.,  of  Eentneky. 

>  The  rhanee  In  the  Mntlmrnta  ef  the  elergjr  In  the  Slax  e-lnbor  States,  dnrln;  the  twentj-RTe  yetre  pre- 
ceding the  war,  was  moet  remarkable  We  will  notioe  only  two  or  three  instanoea  in  a  single  rellgtous  body, 
namely,  the  Presbyterians.  In  188'\  the  representatives  of  that  denomination  in  South  Carolina  and  Qenrgla. 
In  Convention  assembled,  made  an  official  report  against  Uie  perpetuatlnn  of  the  sys'em  of  Slavery.  "  We 
cannot  go  Into  detail,"  they  aald;  'It  it  I'nnecessary.  We  make  our  appeal  to  nntveiaal  experience.  We  are 
chained  to  a  putrid  carcass.  It  tokens  and  destroys  ns.'  Wo  have  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  our  society 
to  sink  us  deep  In  the  sea  of  vice.    Cor  children  are  corrupted  from  their  infancy,  nor  can  we  prevent  it,"  Ac 

In' November,  1'>C0,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Doctors  of  Di\inity  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  said,  in  his 
pulpit  In  New  Orleans,  after  speaking  of  the  chancter  of  tho  South ; — **The  particular  trust  assigned  to  snch  a 
peo|do  becomes  the  pledge  of  the  Divine  protection,  and  their  fidelity  to  It  determines  the  ftte  by  which  It  is 
finally  overtaken.  What  that  tmst  la,  must  be  ascertalnod  from  the  necessities  of  their  position,  the  institn. 
tlons  which  arc  the  outgrowth  of  their  principles,  and  the  couflicta  through  which  thry  preserve  their  identity 
and  Independence.  If  then  the  South  is  such  a  people,  what,  at  this  juncture.  Is  their  providential  trust?  I 
answer,  that  it  is  toconaerw  and  to  p^rpetuat*  tht  iimUtnUon  ofdomentie  SUtvery  an  nirif  triMing,^  Again ; 
'  I  simply  say,  that  for  ns,  as  now  situated,  the  duty  is  plain  of  conaer\'ing  and  tmnstnitting  the  system  of 
Slavery,  with  the  freest  scoiie  for  its  natural  development  and  extension.^  Again ;  '  Need  I  pause  to  show  how 
this  system  is  Internorcn  with  o«r  entire  social  fabric?  That  these  slave*  fbrm  parts  of  our  honseholds,  even  as 
our  children ;  and  th.it,  too,  through  a  relolionbhtp  rocognix«-d  and  sanctioned  In  the  Scriptures  of  God,  even  aa 
the  other?  Must  I  pause  to  show  bow  it  has  fiishioned  our  modes  of  life,  and  determined  all  onr  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling;  and  molded  the  very  type  of  our  civilization?  How  then  can  the  hand  of  violence  be  kild  upon  it, 
without  Involving  our  exlstenoer'— 7%«<Sr>«tA,  A«r  PtrU  and  KtrDuty:  a  Thankogieing  IHttotmt,  Nov. 
29, 18<0,  by  Bev.  B.  U.  Palmer,  D.  D. 

Ten  or  flfteen  years  before  the  war,  an  endnent  Doctor  of  Divinity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  la  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  jmt  forth  two  pamphleta,  in  which  he  sought  to  claim  for  that  denomination  the  glory  ot 
the  authorship  <if  the  Deelanalon  of  Independence,  alleging  that  Its  form  and  substance  were  fiishioned  after 
the  bands  and  tovenanta  of  the  church  In  Scotland.  "  Presbyterianlsm,"  he  says  exnitlngly.  In  pralslnr  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  aa  almost  divine  In  origin  and  charaeter,  '  haa  proved  Itself  ttr  be  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  troth,  amid  error  and  defection.  It  has  fiwmed  emplrea,  In  the  spirit  of  Freedom  and 
Lllierty,  and  has  given  birth  to  declarations'and  achievements  which  are  th4  uondtr  of  tkt  pfMHtt,  and  wiU 
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The  "common  people" — ^the  non^elaTeholdera  and  the  email  slaveholders — 
whom  the  rnling  class  desired  to  reduoe  to  vassalage,'  but  to  whom  they 
DOW  looked  for  physical  aid  in  the  war  which  their  madness  might  kindle, 
were  blinded,  confnsed,  and  alarmed.  They  were  assured  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  South  would  bring  riches  and  honor  to  every  household. 
Tbey  were  deluded  with  promises  of  free  trade,  that  wonid  bring  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  world  to  their  dwellings.  They  were  promised  the  long-desired 
leopenlDg  of  the  African  Slave-trade,  which  would  make  slaves  so  cheap 
that  every  man  might  become  an  owner  of  many,  and  take  his  position  in  the 


>•  Ou  aiminiton  of  ettry  future  age."  Oa  the  tl>t  of  Norember,  1860,  th«  luna  Dootor  of  DtvlnUy  kAA, 
tm  tk»  pulpit  of  ttaa  Sccopd  Pmb]rterkui  Chanh  !■  ChariMton,  after  •UUog  tbst  be  110011  then  "in  Ood** 
uowaiil  ttaid,  to  point  out  the  c»iu«  of  UIb  uiger:^ — "Kow,  to  me,  pondc-rin;  lunf  end  profoundly  upon  the 
mnt  of  tnnti,  the  rrll  and  bitter  r<K>t  of  all  our  erils  l«  to  be  found  in  the  InSdot.  atbetUie,  French  Bernln- 
<in.  Etd  BapabUcan  principle,  <-mb<«llrd  •>  iin  nxloniatie  ieminal  prindple— not  in  the  Conatltntton,  bat  In 
tk  Declaniion  oflndeprndrnco.  Tliiit  Hmiiial  principle  ia  tbta;— 'Wo  bold  thcuotrnlha  to  be  aelf-evident : 
tlut  ill  men  lire  cn«te<l  e<]aal ;  that  they  arc  endowed  by  their  Creator  wUh  certain  Inaffcnable  righta ;  that  among 
(ken  are  life,  liberty,  wid  the  pnmuit  of  happlneaa.' "—  TKt  St»  and  Vu  Cure,  by  Eer.  Thomaa  Smyth,  D.  D. 

OoMor  Junes  B.  Thomweil,  Prealdrnt  of  a  Tbculogical  Seminary  at  Colnnibla,  S.  (X,  one  of  the  moat 
•nilaegl  Kboltrt  and  theologians  In  the  South,  and  who  was  known  in  that  State  as  "The  Calhoun  of  the 
f^hanh,''  na  erertoremoat  In  the  defense  of  Slarery  as  a  dirino  Inatimlton.    Be  even  went  aa  Ihr  a*  to  aaaert 
bUeniTluion  that  the  horrible  African  Slave-trade  was  "the  most  worthy  of  all  Missionary  Socletlca."    Clenty- 
mesof  erery  religions  denomination  In  the  Slave-labor  States  were  involved  in  the  crime  of  rebellion,  for  tb« 
"(efpeiptiaatlng  hnmaa  Slavery.    Their  speeehea,  and  aermons,  and  recorded  nctaarc  firll  of  evidenea  that 
ttt  Ctnca,  in  the  brood  meaning  of  that  term,  had  beeom*  horribly  cotmpted  by  the  Shkve  trUem,  and  mad* 
M  vfllfog  histmment  of  the  conspirators.    It  Is  related  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Stanton  (  n»  Church  and  tht  Jlebeltion, 
f.  10\  that  Bobert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  an  aicl»«msplrrtDr,  went  enrly  to  New  Orleans,  to  sUr  np  the  people  U> 
rcvolL    The  Union  sentiment  wsa  too  strong  for  hini,  and  be  was  abont  to  leave,  when  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Palmer  might  be  induceil  to  preach  a  new  gospel,  whose  chief  tenet  »lii>uM  be  the  Hghteousnessof  Sla- 
very. Be  seemsto  have  been  very  r«a<1y  to  do  so,  and  the  FMt-day  Sermon  nf  I>r.  Palmer,, above  allnded  to,  with 
aU  Us  terrible  results,  waa  a  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  piiision  of  Toombs  to-^civ  OrLeana,  in  the  autumn  of  ISfiO. 
Ih*.  Palmer's  discourse  wss  seditions  throughout    It  waa  printed,  and  tlrcnlated  by  thousands  all  over  the 
Slave-labar  States,  with  direful  clfeet    In  the  aammsr  of  186S,  after  the  war  waa  ended.  Dr.  Palm<-r  entered 
the  auna  pulpit,  and  "f^anttly  told  his  people,"  says  a  Ifew  Orleana  correspondent  of  the  BoeioA  J*ot1^  "that 
they  bad  all  been  wrong,  and  he  '  the  chief  of  ainners;'  that  tliey  had  been  proud  and  haughty,  diaobedlcnt,  rc- 
belUoos;  tliat  he  himself  hsd  been-humbled  before  Qod,  and  reeeired  merited  obaatlsement;  that'tbey  hail  all 
been  taught  a  good  lesson  of  obedience  to  civil  authority,  and  he  hoped  U  would  be  filially  reeeired  by  them  aa 
the  children  of  Christ,  and  laid  np  in  their  heart  of  hearts." 

For  s  eomplcie  history  of  the  change  In  the  sentiments  of  Christians  of  all  denominatlona  In  the  Biave- 
laher  States,  snd  the  relations  of  the  clergy  to  the  conspirators,  see  a  volume  entitled  Th»  Omreh  and  tht  St- 
MUoa,  by  E.  L.  Stanton,  D.  D.,  of  Kentuclty. 

■  Of  the  12.000,000  of  Inhabiunts  in  the  Slave-labar  SUtea,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  ruling  class— 
Ihaoe  in  whom  resided,  in  a  rcmarlcable  degree,  the  poUUeal  power  of  the  States— numbered  about  1,000.000. 
Of  these,  the  large  land  and  slave  holders,  whoso  influence  In  the  body  of  the  million  named  waa  almost  supreme, 
Bombered  leaa  than  aOft,OOa  "  In  ISSO,"  says  Edward  Atkinaon,  In  the  Contlntntal  MontUif  for  Hanh,  16C1, 
page  Ki,  "there  were  in  all  the  Southern  States  loss  than  170,000  men  owning  more  than  Ave  sisvrs  each,  and 
they  owned  2.800,000  out  of  8,800,oaa''  The  production  of  the  great  staple,  ooltoa,  which  waa  regarded  as  king 
«f  kings  in  an  earthly  sense,  was  in  the  hands  of  leas  than  100,000  men.  * 

The  remaining  1 1,000,000  of  InhnbltanU  In  the  Slavc-Ubor  States  consisted  of  6,000.000  of  small  shivcbolders 
sad  non-slaveholders,  mechanics,  and  laboring  men ;  4,000,000  of  negro  sbres,  snd  1,000.000  known  In  those 
legions  by  the  common  nsme  of  "  poor  white  trash,"  a  degraded  population  scattered  over  the  whole  surlhee  it 
those  States.  The  foregoing  ilgnres  are  only  proximately  exact,  but  may  be  relied  on  as  a  truthful  statement 
tt  statistics,  In  round  nnmberSL 

for  several  years  preceding  the  rebellion,  many  of  tbeleadlng  publicists  In  the  Slave-labor  States  openly 
sdvoeated  a  form  of  government  radically  opposed  to  that  of  our  Kepnblic,  Their  chief  vehicle  of  eommnnlca- 
tion  with  the  small  ruling  claaa  in  those  States  wss  Dt  Ane's  XevUto,  a  msgaxina  of  much  pretension  and  of 
acknowledged  authority.  The  following  brief  paragraphs  from  the  psges  of  that  periodical,  selectnl  from  a 
tkoosond  of  like  tenor,  will  serve  to  iUastrsta  the  truth  of  the  assertion  In  the  text,  thst  the  vosaabge  of  the 
"eommon  people,"  In  the  new  empire  which  lon^HxmtempUited  revolt  wsa  to  establish,  waa  intrmled:— 

*  The  right  to  govern  resides  In  a  very  small  minority ;  the  duty  to  obey  ia  Inherent  in  the  great  mass  of 


"There  Is  nothing  to  which  the  South  [the  ruling  class]  entertains  so  great  adisUkesa  of  universal  sulfnige. 
Wherever  foreigners  settle  together  in  Isrve  nnmber^  them  universal  aullkage  will  exist.  They  undersbind  snd 
sdmire  the  leveling  democracy  nt  the  Nimh,  but  cannot  appreciate  the  aristocratic  feeling  of  a  prirllrgml  class, 
•s  naiversal  at  the  Sooth." 

"  The  real  elvillaation  of «  oountiy  la  in  Ita  aristocracy.  The  maaies  are  moldwl  into  aoldlera  and  artisans 
by  IntrOeet,  Jnat  as  matter  and  the  elemrnu  <-f  nature  arc  made  into  telegraphs  and  stesm-engines.    The  |Kior, 
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social  seale,  with  the  great  proprietors  of  lands  and  sinews.'  Every  avenue 
through  which  truth  might  find  its  way  to  the  popular  understanding  was 
quickly  closed,  and  the  people  had  no  detecter  of  its  counterfeits.  "  Per- 
haps there  never  was  a  people,"  wrote  a  Southern  Unionist,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  war,  "  more  bewitched,  beguiled,  and  befooled  than  we  were 
when  we  drifted  into  this  rebellion."* 

Commenting  on  tbe%e  actions  of  the  politicians,  President  Lincoln  said : — 
"  At  the  beginning,  they  knew  they  would  never  raise  their  treason  to  any 
respectable  magnitude  by  any  name  which  implies  violation  of  law.  They 
knew  their  people  possessed  as  much  moral  sense,  as  much  of  devotion  to  law 
and  order,  and  as  much  pride  in,  and  reverence  for,  the  history  and  Govern- 
ment of  their  common  countiy,  as  any  other  civilized  and  patriotic  people. 
They  knew  they  would  make  no  advancement  directly  in  the  teeth  of  these 
strong  and  noble  sentiments.  Accordingly,  they  commenced  by  an  insidions 
debauching  of  the  public  mind.  They  invented  an  ingenious  sophism,  which, 
if  conceded,  was  followed  by  i>erfectly  logical  steps,  through  all  the  incidents, 
to  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Union..  The  sophism  itself  is,  that  any 
State  of  the  Union  may,  consistently  with  the  National  Constitution,  and 
therefore  lawfully  and  peacefully,  withdraw  from  the  Union,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Union,  or  of  any  other  State.  The  little  disguise  that  the  sup- 
posed right  is  to  be  exercised  only  for  just  cause,  themselves  to  bo  the  judges 
of  its  justice,  is  too  thin  to  merit  any  notice.  With  rebellion  thus  sugar- 
coated,  they  have  been  drugging  the  public  mind  of  their  section  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  until,  at  length,  they  have  brought  many  good  men  to  a 
willingness  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Government,  the  day  after  some 
assemblage  of  men  have  enacted  the  farcical  pretense  of  taking  their  State  out 
of  the  Union,  who  could  have  been  bi-ought  to  no  such  thing  the  day  before."' 


who  lubor  All  day,  are  too  Urod  at  night  to  atndy  bookn.  If  yon  make  th»m  Icarnod,  thoy  aoon  forgot  all  that  I« 
Beoesaaryio  the  common  traneocttons  of  life.  To  make  an  aristocrat  in  the  taUxn\tc6tnu8laaoriJtc9at/untmnd 
paupert:  Tct  we  would  by  all  meana  make  tbrm— make  them  permanent,  too,  l|y  laws  of  entail  and  primo- 
geniture. An  aristocracy  is  patrtarelial,  parental,  and  representatlTe.  The  feudal  barons  of  England  were,  next 
to  the  fathers,  the  most  perfect  representatire  government.  The  king  and  barons  represented  crerybo<ly, 
because  everybody  belonged  to  OienC 

And  when  the  war  broke  oot,  a  writer  In  the  Herira  said,  with  truth  and  candor: — "The  real  contest  of 
to-day  is  not  simply  between  the  North  and  South ;  but  to  determine  whether  for  ages  to  come  our  Oovem- 
ment  shall  partake  more  of  the  form  of  monarchies  or  of  more  liberal  forms.'' 

'  There  Is  ample  evidonco  on  record  to  show  thatTanooy,  Davis,  Stephens,  and  other  leaders  In  the  great 
rebellion  were  advocates  of  the  furclgaSlaTc-trnde.  Sonthern  newspapers  advocited  it.  The  lyiie  SouOtron, 
of  Hiislsslp|>l,  suggested  the  "  propriety  of  stimulating  the  zeal  of  the  pulpit  by  founding  a  prize  /or  the  beet 
eermon  in  furor  nffret  trade  in,  negroe*.'"  For  the  puipoee  of  practically  opening  the  horrible  trafllc,  an  "•  Afri- 
can Ijilwr-supply  Association  "  was  formed,  of  which  De  Bow,  editor  of  the  principal  organ  of  the  <»llgarchy,  waa 
made  president.  Southern  legislatures  discussed  the  qnestion.  John  Slldcll,  In  the  United  States  Senate,  urged 
the  propriety  of  withdrawing  American  cruisers  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  tliat  the  skivers  might  not  be  molested ; 
and  the  administration  of  Mr.  Bnchanan'was  made  to  favor  this  scheme  of  the  great  cotton-planters,  by  protest- 
ing against  the  visitation  of  suspected  slave-bearing  vessels,  carrying  the  American  flag,  by  British  crulaeri. 

•  Xete  York  Duily  Timet,  June  4, 1S64 

'  Message  to  Congress,  July  4,  ISCl.  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  artist  who  painted  the  picture  of  7*Aa  Signing  of 
th*  Emawipatifm  Proelamation,  relates  the  following  anecdote  concerning  the  last  sentenco  in  the  above 
quotation  from  the  Message  :-7-'' Mr.  De  Frees,  the  Govrmment  printer,  told  me  that  when  the  Message  was 
being  printed:  he  waa  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  the  use  of  the  term  ^sugar-coated,'  and  finally  went  to  the 
President  about  It.  Their  relations  to  each  other  being  of  the  must  intimate  character,  he  told  Mr.  Lincoln 
frankly  that  be  ought  to  remember  that  a  message  to  Congress  was  a  different  affair  from  a  speech  at  a  masa 
meeting  In  Illinois — that  the  messages  became  a  part  of  history,  and  should  be  written  accitnllngly.  *  What 
*B  the  matter  nowT  inquired  the  President  *  Why,'  said  Mr.  Do  Frees,  *you  have  used  an  undignified  ex- 
pression in  the  Message ;'  and  then  reading  the  pamgnph  aloud,  he  addeil, '  I  wonld  alter  thi  structure  of  that, 
if  I  were  you.'  'De  Frees,'  replied  Mr.  Lincoln, '  that  word  expresses  precisely  my  Idea,  and  I  am  nut  going 
to  change  It.  The  time  will  never  come.  In  tlila  country,  when  the  peoplo  wun^t  know  exactly  what  eugar- 
toattd  meaoar" 
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Daring  the  sammer  and  enrly  aatumn  of  1800,  William  L.  Yancey,  one 
of  the  most  active  and  inflaential  of  the  conspirators,  with  other  disnnion- 
ists,  made  a  pilgrimage  through  the  Free-labor  States,  for  the  porpose  of 
vindicating  the  claims  pat  forth  by  the 
extremists  of  the  South,  concerning  State 
flupremacy  and  the  unrestricted  extension 
of  Slavery.  They  were  listened  to  pv 
tiently  by  thousands  at  public  meetings ; 
were  hospitably  treated  everywhere ;  re- 
ceived assor^nces  of  sympathy  from  vast 
numbers  of  men  who  regarded  the  agi- 
tation of  the  Slavery  question,  by  the 
Abolitionists,  as  mischievous,  unfriendly, 
and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  Union ; 
and  then  they  went  back,  with  treason  in 
their  hearts  and  falsehoods  upon  their 
lips,  to  deceive  and  arouse  into  rebellion 

the  masses  of  the  Southern  people,  who  wnuui  i.  taan. 

regarded  them  as  oracles.    Like  an  incar^ 

nation  of  Discord,  Yancey  cried,  substantially  as  he  had  written  two  years 
before: — ♦'Organize  committees  all  over  the  Cotton  States;  fire  the  Southern 
heart;  instruct  the  Southern  mind;  give  courage  to  each  other;  and  at  the 
proper  moment,  by  one  organized,  concerted'  action,  precipitate  the  Cotton 
States  into  revolntion.'" 

This  advice  was  instantly  followed  when  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  assured  by  the  decision  of  the  ballot-box,  on  the  6th  of  November. 
Indeed,  before  that  decision  was  made.  South  Carolina  conspirators — disci- 
ples'and  political  st^ccessors  of  John  C.  Calhoun* — met  at  the  house  of  James 

■  Letter  to  James  Slaiigblrr,  Jnne  IS,  1858. 

*  Jokn  Ctldwell  Otlbom,  of  Sonth  Ckrolla*,  timjs  sppeus  in  blsttirj  as  the  central  Hznrc  of  *  gmnp  of 
potltldsjia  who,  s]iiKiet  furtjr  }-cars*^,  adojitlng  the  disanion  theories  pat  forth  by  *  few  Vlrfrlnlnns.  like  John 
Taylor,  of  Caroline,  and  used  by  Jefferson  and  his  fHends  for  the  temporary  purpose  of  bi-cnHiiK  a  itolltlcnl 
party  Tletory  at  the  dose  of  the  last  eentary,  be^an,  In  more  modem  timea.  the  work  of  destroying  the  na- 
Onnsltty  of  the  Bepubllc  With  amazing  intellectual  vigor  and  acumen,  Mr.  Calhoun  crystallized  the 
'Tilde  elements  of  opposition  to  that  nationality,  fouDd  l.l  so  great  abundance,  as  we  haTe  observed,  in  Virginia, 
during  Washingtrn''8  Administration,  that  it  drew  ftwm  btm  his  groat  pica  for  anion  in  bis  Farewell  Addraaa  to 
Us  eoantrymen.  Calboan  rednce<l  these  elements  to  compact  form,  and,  by  the  consummate  use  of  the  most 
sabtle  sophistry,  of  which  he  was  complete  maatcr,  be  Instilled  the  most  dangerous  disintegrating  jioiaon. 
kn,i«n  as  the  doctrine  of  Supreme  Stite  Sovereignty,  into  the  public  mind  of  the  Slave-IalKfr  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  a  contingency  which  be  contemplated  as  early  as  the  year  1312.  The  now  [lS6d]  venerable 
Bear^dmlral  Stewart,  in  a  letter  to  George  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  relates  a  conversation  betw(>en  himself 
sad  lfr.Oalhoon,In  Washington  City,  In  the  winter  of  1812:— 'Ton  in  the  South."  said  Stewart,  "are  decidedly 
the  aristocr.itic  portion  of  this  t^nion ;  yon  arc  so,  In  holding  persons  in  perpetual  slavery;  you  are  so,  in  every 
domestic  qnolity :  so  in  every  habit  of  your  li  vis.  modes  of  living,  and  action.  Ton  neither  work  with  your  hands, 
head,  nor  any  machincrj*,  Ixit  livu  and  1  ave  your  being,  not  In  accordance  with  the  will  of  your  Creator,  but  by 
(he  sweat  of  slavery ;  and  yt-t  you  nssuino  all  tin;  attributes,  professions,  and  advantages  of  Democracy.'*  Mr. 
CUhoun  replied:—"*  I  admit  your  conchh'^ions  in  respect  to  ns  Southerners.  That  we  are  essentially  aristocratic, 
1  cannot  deny.  But  we  can,  and  do,  yield  much  to  Democracy.  Thit  it*  our  uctionai  policy.  Weare.from 
aeeesslty,  thrown  upon  and  solemnly  wedded  to  that  party,  however  It  may  occasionally  clash  with  onr  feel- 
losft.  fr,r  the  conservation  of  our  interes^Ls.  It  Is  through  our  affiliation  with  that  party.  In  the  Middle  ami 
Western  States,  that  we  hold  power.  But  icheii  tee  CMM  thus  to  control  tkU  nation.  Vtrovgh  a  ilti^ointfd 
Dtiiurrrac^.  or  any  mattrial  ohitUlclt  in  that  ]»irttf  thaU  i«nd  to  throic  V9  out  cf  that  rnl%  and  coHtrot.  v« 
thtU  ntfort  to  a  dlBtolution  of  the  Union.  Tlie  cor»promi94«  of  fAs  CcmttUvtion^  wider  the  eireumstttneet^ 
swre  ^ujjteieni  for  mir  fathrrft;  trtit  under  the  tjilttred  e»ndiUon  of  ovr  country.^  from  that  period,  leare 
(•  the  South  no  resource  fnU  du-folution.'^ 

This  avowal  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  a  leading  Democratic  member  of  Congreas,  th.at  the  [tolltlcians  of  th« 
B"iiih  were  'letcrmliv^  to  rule  tlie  liepubUc  or  ruin  it,  was  made  forty-eight  years  before  the  great  robollion 
"MUFT-d.  Inder  the  lead  of  C^hnun.  thi-  luiliiieians  ofSooIh  Carolina  attempted  a  rabellion  about  thirty  years 
b'fnrr ,  bat  failed 
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H.  Hammond  (son  of  a  New  England  schoolmaeter,  and  an  eztautVe  land 
and  slave  holder,  near  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  River),  to  consult  upon  a 
plan  of  treasonable  operations.  Hammond  was  then  a  member  of  the 
(Jnited  States  Senate,  pledged  by  solemn  oath  to  see  that  the  Republic  re- 
ceived no  hurt ;  and  yet,  under  his  roof,  he  met  in  conclave  a  band  of 

men,  like  himself  sworn  to  be  defenders 
of  his  native  land,  from  foes  without  and 
foes  within,  to  plot  schemes  for  the  ruin 
of  that  country'.  At  his  table,  and  in 
secret  session  in  liis  library,  sat  William 
H.  Gist,  then  Governor  of  South  Carolina; 
ex-govemor  James  H.  Adams ;  James  L. 
Orr,  once  Speaker  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives ;  the  entire  Congres- 
sional Delegation  of  South  Carolina,'  ex- 
cepting William  Porcher  Miles  (who  was 
compelled  by  eickness  to  be  absent),  and 
several  other  prominent  men  of  that  State. 
Then  and  there  the  plan  for  the  overt  act 
joHji  cALnn-KiL  cAuiouK.  of  rebelliou,  performed  by  South  Caro- 

linians in  Convention  at  Charleston,  sixty 
days  later,  seems  to  have  been  arranged.  They  were  assured  that  their 
well-managed  sundering  of  the  Democratic  party  at  Charleston,  in  April,' 
would  result  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  that  the  pretext  for  rebel- 
lion, so  long  and  anxiously  waited  for,  would  be  presented  within  a  fort- 
night from  that  time. 

This  meeting  was  followed  by  similar  cabals  in  the  other  cotton-growing 
States;  and,  in  Virginia,  that  ever-restless  mischief-piaker,  ex-govemor 
Henry  A.  Wise,  with  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  John  Tyler,  James  M.  Mason,  the 
author  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850,  who  had  been  his  co-plotter 
against  the  life  of  the  Republic  four  years  before,'  and  other  leading  poli- 
ticians in  that  State,  were  exceedingly  active  in  arranging  plans  for  that 
Commonwealth  to  join  her  Southern  sisters  in  the  work  of  treason.  Wise, 
who  assumed  to  be  their  orator  on  all  occasions,  had  openly  declared,  that 


>  These  were  John  McQneen.  lAwrenee  M.  Eettt,  Milleilre  L.  BonhAin,  John  D.  Asbmore.  and  Wllllftm  W. 
Boyee,  of  tbo  House  nf  Representatives,  and  Senators  James  H.  Hammond  and  James  Cbesnut,  Jr. 

•See  page  88. 

*  In  re«p(»nfle  to  an  Invitation  ft*OTn  Wise,  a  convention  of  Governors  of  Slave-labor  States  was  secrrtly  beM 
at  Ralelgb,  North  Carolina,  nf  whirh  Jeflersun  Davis,  then  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  TaWj  cognizant  The 
object  was  to  devise  a  scheme  of  rebelllt>n  at  that  time.  In  tlie  event  of  the  election  of  Colonel  John  C.  Fr6mont. 
the  Bepnblican  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Wise  afterward  boasted  that,  hod  Frimont  been  elected,  he  »honld 
have  marched,  at  the  heatl  of  twenty  thoasand  men,  to  Washington,  taken  possession  of  the  Capitol,  and  pre- 
Tcsted  the  Inangnnition  of  the  President  elect.  Fr^monCs  defeat  poet|ioned  overt  acta  of  treason  by  the  eon 
aptntora. — The  Amtrican  Outlet:  by  Horace  Greeley,  L  8211.  Senator  Mason,  writing  to  Jeff.  Davis  on  the 
80th  of  September,  Kild :— - 1  have  a  letter  from  Wiac,  of  th«  27th,  fnll  of  spirit  He  says  the  governments  i-f 
North  Carolina,  Soath  Carolina,  and  Loaislana  have  already  agreed  to  the  rendmvout  at  Raleigh,  and  others 
will.— this  In  your  mo»t  private  Mr.  Ho  says  ftirther,  that  he  had  officially  reqnested  yon  to  exchange  «'ith 
Virginia,  on  fuir  terms  of  dllTerenoe,  percnsslon  for  flint  mnsketa.  I  don't  know  the  nsage  or  pover  of  the  De- 
(lartment  In  Rneh  cases;  bnt  If  It  can  be  done,  even  by  liberal  eonstmctlon.  I  hope  yon  will  accede.  Was  there 
not  an  appropriation  at  the  last  session  for  converting  flint  Into  percnsslon  arms  ?  If  so.  wonid  it  not  furnish 
good  reason  for  extending  snch  facilities  to  the  States?  Virginia  probably  has  more  arms  than  the  other 
Boatbem  States,  and  woDld  divide,  in  case  of  need.  In  a  letter,  yesterd.iy.  to  a  committee  In  Sonth  tVirolina.  I 
gave  It  as  my  .Indsment  in  the  event  of  Frimont's  election,  the  Sonth  sbonid  not  pause,  but  proceed  at  <inre  to 
*lmD:e<liat«%  absolute,  and  eternal  s^-paratton.*    Su  1  am  a  candldaU-  for  the  first  halter." 
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if  Lincoln  was  elected,  he  "  -wotild  not  remain  in  the  Union  one  honr."  He 
applauded,  as  hopeful  words  for  his  class,  the  declaration  of  Howell  Gobb 
(then  President  Buchanan's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  at  a  public  gather- 
ing in  the  city  of  New  York,  that,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election, 
secession  wonid  have  the  "  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  tlie  Administra- 
tion," and  that  he  "did  not  believe  another  Congress  of  the  United  States 
would  meet"  He  hailed  with  delight, 
as  chivabroas  to  the  last  degree,  the  as- 
snrances  of  Lawrence  M.  Keitt,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  a  public 
speech,  at  Washington,  that  President 
Buchanan  was  "pledged  to  secession, 
and  would  be  held  to  it ;"  that  "  South 
Carolina  would  shatter  the  accursed 
Union,"  and  that,,  if  she  could  not  ac- 
complish it  otherwise,  "  she  would  throw 
her  arms  round  the  pillars  of  the  Consti- 
tation,  and  involve  all  the  States  in  a 
common  ruin."  He  listened  with  pecu- 
liar plea«are  to  the  declaration  of  Robert 

Barnwell  Rhett,  also  of  South  Carolina,  

ihat   "all   true    statesmanship    in    the 

SonU)  consists  in  forming  combinations  and  shaping  events,  so  as  to  bring 
abont,  as  speedily  as  possible,  a  dissolution  of  the  present  Union,  and  a 
Soatbem  Confederacy." — "Rather* than  submit  one  moment  to  Black  Re- 
publican rule,"  Wise  wrote  to  an  old  firiend  ot  his  father,  in  the  North, 
"  I  would  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  to  resist  its  fanatical  oppression. 
Our  minds  are  made  up.  The  South  will  not  wait  until  the  Ath  of  March. 
We  will  be  well  under  arms  before  then,  or  our  safety  must  be  guaranteed."' 

Everywhere  the  conspirators  nnd  their  followers  and  agents  were  sleep- 
less in  vigilance  and  tireless  in  energy.  Hundreds  of  telegraphic  messages, 
volumes  of  letters,  and  scores  of  couriers,  went  from  plantation  to  planta- 
tion, from  village  to  village,  from  city  to  city,  and  from  State  to  State, 
wherever  the  Slave  power  held  sway,  stirring  up  the  people  to  revolt ; 
whilst  prominent  individuals  and  public  bodies  hastened,  on  hearing  of  the 
result  of  the  election,  to  swell  the  grand  chorus  of  treasonable  speech,  led 
by  the  dozen — they  were  but  a  little  more  in  number — of  the  chief  con- 
spirators.' 

Three,  if  not  four,  of  these  chief  conspirators  were  President  Buchanan's 
cabinet  ministers  and  constitutional  advisers.  The  three  were  Howell 
Cobb,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  John  B.  Floyd,  of  Virginia, 
Secretary  of  War;  and  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.     William  H.  Trescot,   of  South  Carolina,  who  lor  many  years  had 

'  Antopvph  I«U»r  to  .Toslah  WMIinms,  of  Ponghkrcpale,  N.  T.,  lUted  "Rollerton.  n<ar  Norfolk,  V»^  1>- 
fwiibfr  J4. 1860."  Governor  Win*.  It  will  be  remembered,  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  prDcuring  the  execntlon 
of  John  Brown  for  traison.  lens  than  a  yew  before.  Four  ye:irs  later,  his  estnte  of  "Eiilleston,  near  Norfolk.- 
'M  oeeniiM  as  ■  camp  for  freed  negroes;  and,  in  hi*  mansion,  a  daughter  of  ,Tohn  Brown  was  teaching  odontl 
'biidren  how  to  r,-ad  and  write  the  Encllsh  lanxnaze. 

'  See  the  retnorksof  Iloraec  Maynard,  on  |Hige  Sfi, 
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been  plotting  against  the  life  of  the  nation,  was  then  Assistant  Secretaiy  of 
State,  and  their  confederate  in  crime.  These  men,  while  in  oflBce,  and 
pledged  by  eolenm  oaths  to  support  the  National  Constitution  and  laws, 
were  for  months  plotting  schemes  for  the  destruction  of  the  former  and 
defiance  of  the  latter. 

^    ,  From  his  official  desk  at  Washington,  Cobb  wrote"  an  inflam- 

iwa        matory  address  to  the  people  of  Georgia,  m  which  he  said,  m 

conclusion  : — "  On  the  4th  of  March,  1 86 1 , 
the  Federal  Government  will  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  Abolitionists.  It  will 
then  cease  to  have  the  slightest  claim 
either  upon  yonr  confidence  or  your  loy- 
alty ;  and,  in  my  honest  judgment,  each 
hour  that  Georgia  remains  thereafter  a 
member  of  the  Union  will  be  an  hour 
of  degradation,  to  be  followed  by  cer- 
tain and  speedy  ruin.  I  entertain  no 
doubt  either  of  your  right  or  duty  to  se- 
cede from  the  Union.  Arouse,  then,  all 
your  manhood  for  the  great  work  before 
yon,  and  be  prepared,  on  that  day,  to 
announce  and  maintain  your  independ- 
ence of  the  Union,  for  you  will  never 
again  have  equality  and  justice  in  it.  Identified  with  you  in  heart,  feeling, 
and  interest,!  return  to  share  in  whatever  destiny  the  fiiture  has 
in  store  for  our  State  and  ourselves."  Two  days  afterward,* 
Cobb  resigned  his  office,'  hastened  to  Georgia,  and  afterward 
took  up  arms  against  his  country.' ' 


BOVKM.  OOBB. 


'  I>«coinl>er  8, 
18«0. 


■  In  hia  letter  to  Mr.  Boehanon,  resigning  his  office,  Mr.  Cobb  Ihrnkl/  laformed  him  that  daty  to  Ma  State 
required  him  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  Katlono]  QoTemment,  and  lend  his  powers  fl>r  the  good  of  his 
own  people.  "  I  have  prepared,*^  be  said,  ^and  must  now  Issae  to  them  an  address,  which  oontains  the  oalm  and 
atileinn  convictions  of  mj  heart  and  Jadgtnent.^'  As  his  views  would,  if  he  remained  in  the  C^ublneL,  expose 
himself  to  suspicion,  and  put  the  Frt- sident  in  a  thlse  position,  he  thought  it  proper  to  resign.  In  th>^  Mr.  Cobb 
was  more  honest  and  bonoiuble  than  his  traltoroos  associates  In  the  Cabinet,  who  remained  almost  a  month 
longer. 

'  Cobb's  plans  hod  been  matured  before  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  So  early  as  the  Istof  Korember, 
18(0,  Titseott,  tbe  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  <^arlt»ton  Mermtry,  as  follows:— 

"WAsniicOTOM,  Nov.  ],  1869. 

**  Dkab  Itnrrr :  I  recelved-yonr  letter  this  morning.  As  to  my  views  or  opinions  of  the  Administration,  I 
can.  of  course,  say  nothing.  As  to  Mr.  Cobb's  views,  he  Is  willing  that  I  shonld  commnnicnte  them  to  yon.  In 
onler  that  they  may  aid  jnn  In  forming  yonr  own  Judgment ;  but,  yon  will  nnderstand  that  this  Is  confldentlal 
— that  Is,  neither  Mr.  Cobb  nor  myself  mnst  be  quoted  as  the  sonroe  of  ynar  Information.  I  will  not  dwell  on 
thia,  as  you  will,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  see  the  embarrassment  which  might  bo  produced  by  any  authorimta 
statement  of  his  opinions,  I  will  only  aild.  I  y  way  of  preface,  that  after  the  very  flillest  and  ftwst  conversations 
with  him.  1  feel  sure  of  his  earnestness,  slngleness-of  purpose,  and  resolution  In  the  whole  matter. 

^  Mr.  Cobb  lK*licves  that  the  time  Is  come  for  resistance ;  that  upon  the  election  of  Lincoln,  Georgia  ought 
to  seivdc  from  the  Union,  and  that  she  will  do  so.  That  Oeorffia  and  every  other  State  should,  as  far  as  seces- 
sion, act  for  herself,  resuming  her  di'logated  p<»wers,  and  thus  put  herself  in  position  to  consult  with  other  94>V' 
rreign  States  who  take  the  same  ground.  After  the  secession  is  effected,  then  will  be  the  time  to  consult  But 
he  Is  of  opinion,  most  strongly,  that  whatc%'er  action  Is  resolved  on,  should  be  consnmniated  on  the  4th  of 
March,  not  before.  Thnt  while  the  action  determined  on  should  be  decisive  and  irrevoc-ible,  its  Initial  point 
should  be  the  4th  of  March.  lie  Is  oppose*!  to  any  Southern  convention,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  consulta- 
tion. If  a  Southern  convention  is  held,  it  must  be  of  delegates  empowered  to  aett  whose  action  Is  nt  ont-e 
binding  on  the  StaK-s  they  represent 

"But  he  desires  me  to  impress  upon  yon  his  conviction,  that  any  attempt  to  precipitate  the  actnal  Iss'-e 
npon  this  AdmtnistratloD  win  be  most  mischievous— calciilsted  to  pnHlnce  differences  of  opinion  snd  destroy 
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Floyd's  treachery  consisted  more  in  secret,  efficient  action  than  in  open 
words.  As  we  shall  observe  presently,  he  had  used  the  power  of  his 
official  station  to  strip  Xhe  arsenals  of  the  Free-labor  States  of  arms  and 
ammonition,  and  to  crowd  those  of  the  Slave-labor  States  with  these  mate- 
rials of  war;  while  Thompson,  for  more  than  ten  years  an  avowed  dis- 
nnionist,  was  now  plotting  treason,  it  seems,  by  night  and  by  day.  He 
wrote  &om  his  official  desk  at  Washington,  as  early  as  the  20th  of  No* 
vember : — "  My  alle^ance  is  due  to  Mis- 
sissippi' and  her  destiny.  I  believe  she 
ought  to  rt^sist,  and  to  the  bitter  end, 
Black  Republican  rule.  ...  As  long  as 
I  am  here,  I  shall  shield  and  protect 
the  South.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to 
pass  that  I  think  I  can  do  no  farther  good 
here,  I  shall  return  to  my  home.  Buchanan 
is  the  truest  friend  to  the  South  I  have 
ever  known  in  the  North.  He  is  a  jewel 
of  a  man."  After  speaking  of  the  in-  .^ 
tended  secession  of  Mississippi,  he  said : — 
"  I  want  the  co-operation  of  the  Southern 
States.     I  wish  to  do  all  I  can  to  secure 

dieir  sympathy  and  co-operation.    A  con-  j^oo*  tiiu>ip*ox. 

federacy  of  the  Southern  States  will  be 

strong  enough  to  command  the  respect  of  the  world,  and  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  onr  people  at  home.  South  Carolina  will  go.  I  consider  Georgia 
and  Florida  as  certiun.  Alabama  probable.  Then  Missisisippi  must  go. 
But  I  want  Loui^ana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia ;  and  Maryland  will .  not  stay  behmd  long.  .  .  .  As  soon  as 
onr  mechanics,  our  merchants,  onr  lawyers,  our  editors,  look  thu  mat- 
ter in  the   face,  and  calculate  the  consequences,  they  will  see  their  in- 

uaBlmltj.  /r<s  thintM  it  o/ffr^at  importance  that  th*  ccUtm  crop  Aould  go  forward  at  omm,  and  that  tkt 
moiuy  ihovid  l*0inths  hands  <^  the  ptopU^  that  ih*  cry  qfpojmiar  diatrett  thati  nothe  heard  at  the  out' 
tt  ^  ttit  ntoM.* 

-Mj  own  opinion  Is,  that  It  woald  be  well  to  haro  a  discreet  nun,  one  vlio  l£nowB  the  value  of  silenoe,  wIm 
OS  listen  wisel7,  preientin  MllIedgeTille,  st  the  meeting  of  the  State  Legislature,  as  there  will  be  there  an  ont- 
•Id*  (•tkerini;  of  the  verj  ablest  mas  of  that  State. 

'And  the  next  point,  that  yon  should,  at  the  earliest  possible  day  of  the  session  of  onr  own  legislature, 
elect  a  man  aa  governor,  vhoao  name  and  character  will  conciliate  as  well  as  give  confl<lence  to  all  Ihe  men  of 
ihagtate.    If  ve  do  act,  I  really  think  this  half  the  battle ;  a  man  upon  whose  temper  thu  Sute  can  reljr. 

- 1  lay  nothing  abont  a  conTcntion,  as  I  understand,  on  all  bands,  Ibat  that  Is  a  fl.xed  fiict,  and  I  hare  confined 
myielf  to  answering  yonr  qnestiun.  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  yon  If  yoo  will  write  me  soon  and  Ailly  (K>m 
CelamMa.  It  la  impnealbla  to  write  to  yon,  with  the  constant  interttiptlon  of  the  offloo,  and  a*  yon  want  Cobb'a 
opinioni,  not  mine,  I  send  this  to  you.  Tonra,  W.  IL  T." 

Tile  original  of  the  aiwve  letter  is  in  my  possession. 

*  Ten  year*  before,  this  roan,  then  engaged  in  treasonable  schemes,  dating  his  letter  at  Washington,  "  House 
of  BepresentatJTea,  September  2,  1350,"  wrote  to  General  Quitman,  then  Governor  of  Mississippi,  on  whom 
the  mantle  of  Calbonn,  aa  chief  conspirator  against  American  Nationality,  hnd  worthily  fallen,  saying:— "When 
the  President  of  the  United  States  commands  me  to  do  one  act,  and  the  Executive  of  IbliBsisslppi  commands  me 
10  do  aaother  thing,  inconsistent  with  the  first  order,  I  obey  the  OoTemnr  of  my  State.  To  Mississippi  I  owe 
s'lsiKaiwa,  and,  becaose  she  commands  me,  I  owe  obedience  to  the  United  States.'— i^^/s  and  a>rr»»pondenc» 
(^  lota.  A.  Quitman  :  by  J.  F.  U.  Claiborne,  IL  (iS.  This  is  the  pure  doctrine  of  Supreme  State  Sovereignty,  on 
*Ueh  the  consplraton  founded  their  Instificatlon  for  the  so-called  secession  of  the  Statos  from  the  Union. 

'Tk«  iB^it'uy  cf  Hilt  te<:/^fifTirfnAdli4ii  tX  Cobb  U  Hud*  apparcot  Sjr  tin  fact,  that  It  wat  a  eemaioo  praettca  for  tlia  plaTitcr  t* 
rantvapa,  (^  hU  crop  in  advasce.  Tb*  rrop  now  to  "go  Award**  anu  aliaailj  paid  for.  Tiia  noaaj  lo  ba  taeatTed,  oo  lla  dalivary, 
*u  fir  tha  eazt  faar*i  rrop.  whlrh  woald  narar  b«  daBaata^  Hara  was  a  propoaillaa  for  a  aehama  lo  awiadla  Nortliara  naa  to  tlM 
■EWat  of  Ban,  Bdlttooa  of  doUaa. 
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EEVOLUTIONART  MOVEMENTS  IN  SOUTH  OABOUfNA. 


terest  so  strong  in  the  movemeiat,  I  fear  they  ■wilt  be  violent  "beyond  con- 
trol." The  seizure  of  the  Government,  before  Mr.  Lincoln's  inangnration, 
was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  operstione.  "  The  miccessfnl,  nnreetricted  instal- 
lation of  Lincoln,"  -wrote  this  viper,  nestled  in  the  warm  bosom  of  the  Re- 
public, "  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Slavery. " '  Thompson  aflerward 
took  np  arms  against  the  Republic,  plotted  the  blackest  crimes  against  the 
people  of  his  country  while  finding  an  asylum  in  Canada,  and  was  finally 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  murder  of  President  Lincoln.  Floyd,  in- 
dicted for  enormous  frauds  on  the  Government  while  in  office,  perished 
ignobly,  after  wearing  the  insignia  of  a  brigadier^eneml  among  the  insnr- 
gent  enemies  of  his  country. 

The  Gorernors  and  Legislatures  of  several  of  the  Slave-labor  States  took 
early  action  against  the  National  Government.  The  South  Carolina  poli- 
ticians moved  fir^.  They  were  traditionally  rebellious,  gloried  in  their 
turbulence,  and  were  jealous  of  any  leadership  or  priority  of  action  in  the 
great  drama  of  Treason  about  to  be  opened. 

Governor  Gist  called  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  to  meet  in  extra- 
ordinary session,  in  the  old  State  House  at  Columbia,  on  Monday,  the  6th 
of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing,  on  the  following  day,  IVesiden- 
tial  electors.'  In  his  message  to  both  Houses,  he  recommended  the  author- 
ization of  a  convention  of  the  people,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  with- 
drawing the  State 
from  the  Union,  in 
the  event  of  Lin- 
coln's election.  He 
expressed  a  desire 
that  such  withdraw- 
al should  be  accom- 
plished. "The  in- 
dications from 
many  of  the  South- 
em  States,"  he  said, 
"justify  the  concln- 


TIU  OLD  (TATE  UOVU  AT  COLUMBIA. 


sion  that  the  seces- 
sion of  South  Carolina  will  be  immediately  followed,  if  not  adopted  simul- 
taneously, by  them,  and  ultimately  by  the  entire  South.  .  .  .  The  State 
has,  by  great  unanimity,  declared  that  she  has  the  right  peaceably  to  secede,' 
and  no  power  on  earth  oan  rightfully  prevent  it.  If,  in  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  forgetful  of  the  lessons  of  history,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  attempt  coercion,  it  will  become  our  solemn  duty 
to  meet  force  by  force ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  conven- 


>  Letter  to  Mr.  Peterson,  of  MIsslMlppL  It  )bl1  Into  the  litnds  of  United  Btiitea  troopa  while  In  that  region. 
In  1668. 

*  In  SoQtb  Carolina,  pollttctl  power  had  always  been  as  br  removed  IVom  the  people  as  possible.  The  Gov. 
cmor  of  the  State  and  the'  Presidential  electors  were,  bf  a  provision  of  the  State  Constitution,  chosen  by  the 
Legislature,  and  not  directly  by  the  people. 

>  In  ISM,  a  Stale  CoDventioD  In  Bonth  Carolina  reiterated  the  sentiments  of  the  NulUflcatlon  Canventlun 
twenty  years  befbre,  and  declared  that  the  State  had  a  ^  right  to  secede  froin  the  Confederacy  whenever  the  occa- 
sion should  arise  Justifying  her.  In  her  Judgment,  in  taking  thai  step.**  The  Convrntinn  informed  the  world  that 
the  8t:ite  forbore  the  Immediate  exercise  of  that  right  from  ooostderatlons  of  expediency  only. 
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tion  repretenting  ihe  aoyeragntj  of  the  State,  and  amenable  to  no  earthly 
Urihanal,  it  shall,  daring  the  remainder  of  my  administration,  be  carried  oat 
to  the  letter,  regardless  of  any  hazard  that  may  surronnd  its  execntion." 
He  recommended  the  immediate  arming,  "  with  the  most  efiScient  weapons 
of  modern  warfare,"  ev&rj  white  man  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-fiye,  and  placing  the  whole  military  force  of  the  Common- 
wealth "  in  a  poadon  to  be  used  at  the  shortest  notice,,  and  with  the  great- 
est efficiency."  He  also  recommended  the  immediate  acceptance  of  ten 
thousand  volunteers,  to  be  officered  and  drilled,  and  held  in  readiness  to  be 
called  upon  at  the  shortest  notice. 

These  recommendations  to  prepare  for  revolt  were  made  on  the  day 
before  the  electionof  Mr.  Lincoln.  They  met  with  a  hearty  response.  On 
that  evening,  prominent  Sonth  Carolinians,  who  were  in  attendance,  were 
serenaded  and  made  speeches.  ,  One  of  these  was  James  Chesnut,  Jr.,  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  told  the  crowd  of  listeners  that 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  morrow,  and  that 
then  they  had  arrived  "  at  the  initial  point  of  a  new  departure.  We  have 
two  ways  before  us,"  he  said,  "  in  one  of  which,  whether  we  will  or  not,  we 
must  tread.  ...  In  both  lie  dangers,  difficulties,  and  troubles,  which  no 
human  foresight  can  foreshadow  or  perceive ;  but  they  are  not  equal  in 'mag. 
nitude.  One  is  beset  with  humiliation,  dishonor,  iitieute*,  rebellions — with 
submission,  in  the  beginning,  to  all,  and  at  all  times,  and  confiscation  and 
slavery  in  the  end.  The  other,  it  is  true,  has  its  difficulties  and  trials,  but 
no  dii^race.  Hope,  duty,  and  honor  shine  along  the  path."  "  The  Black  Be- 
pablicans,"  he  said,  "claim  the  dogmas  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  is  their  right  and  duty  to  so  administer 
the  Government  as  to  give  full  effect  to  them.  The  people  now  most  choose 
whether  they  will  be  governed  by  enemies  or  govern  themselves.  For  my- 
self I  would  unfurl  the  Palmetto  flag,  fling  it  to  the  breeze,  and,  with  the 
spirit  of  a  brave  man,  determine  to  live  and  die  as  becomes  our  glorious 
ancestry,  and  ring  the  clarion  notes  of  defiance  in  the  ears  of  an  insolent 
foe."  He  spoke  of  the  undoubted  right  of  South  Carolina  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union,  and  recommended  its  immediate  action  in  that  direction, 
saying,  "the  other  Southern  States  will  flock  to  our  standard."  His 
speech  was  received  with  vehement  applause,  and  met  with  greetings  of 
latis&ction  throughout  the  State. 

In  a  similar  manner,  W.  W.  Boyce,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Con- 
gress since  1863,  responded  to  a  serenade  on  the  following 
evening,'  from  the  balcony  of  the  Congaree  House.  "  In  my  *  ^°^"'**'  *" 
©[rinion,"  he  said,  "  the  South  ought  not  to  submit.  If  you  in- 
tend to  resist,  the  way  to  resist  in  earnest  is  to  act;  the  way  to  enact  revo- 
Intion  is  to  stare  it  in  the  face.  I  think  the  only  policy  foE  us  is  to  arm  as 
soon  as  we  receive  authentic  intelligence  of  the  election  of  Lincoln.  It  b 
for  South  Carolina,  in  the  quickest  manner,  and  by  the  most  direct  means, 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  Then  we  will  not  submit,  whether  the 
other  Southern  States  will  act  with  us  or  with  our  enemies.  .  .  .  When  an 
ancient  philosopher  wbhed  to  inaugurate  a  revolution,  his  motto  was: 
To  dare !  To  dare !"  From  that  moment,  he  was  zealously  engaged  in  efforts 
to  destroy  his  Government. 
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From  the  same  balcony  Edmund  Roffin,  ofVirginia,  a  white^aired  old 
man,  made  a  speech  to  the  excited  people.  'He  was  well  known  as  a  political 
uid  agricaltaral  writer,  and  a  warm  personal  friend  and  admirer  of  John  C. 
Calhoun  and  his  principles.  He  had  made  it  an  important  part  of  the  basi- 
ness  of  his  life  to  appland  the  Bystem  of  Slavery,  and  to  create  in  the  Slave- 
labor  States  a  hatred  of  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States.  He  soon  after- 
ward acquired  the  unenviable  distinction  of  having  raised  the  first  spade- 
full  of  earth  in  the  construction  of  military  works  for  the  assault  on  Fort 
Sumter,  and  also  of  having  fired  the  first  shot  at  that  fortification.'  He  had 
now  hastened  from  his  home  in  Virginia  to  Columbia,  to  urge  the  importance 
of  inunediate  secession.  "  I  have  studied  the  question  now  before  the  coun- 
try," he  said,  "  for  years.  It  has  been  tho  one  great  idea  of  my  life.  The 
defense  of  the  South,  I  verily  believe,  is  only  to  be  secured  through  the 
lead  of  South  Carolina.     Old  as  I  am,  I  have  come  here  to  join  her  in  that 

lead.  I  wish  Virginia  was  as  ready  as 
South  Carolina,  but,  unfortunately,  she 
is  not.  But  the  first  drop  of  blood 
spilled  on  the  soil  of  South  Carolina 
will  bring  Virginia  and  every  other 
Southern  State  to  her  side," 

It  had  been  agreed  that  revolution- 
ary movements  should  commence  im- 
.  mediately  after  the  fact  should  be  made 
known  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected. 
Accordingly,  on  the  evening 
•  ^"^^^    of  the  7th,*  a  dispatch  went 
up  to  Columbiafrom  Charles- 
ton, saying  that  many  of  the  National 
iDMoiii)  BPFTOi.  ofScers  had  resigned.    That  morning, 

the  United  States  District  Court  had 
assembled  in  Charleston,  over  which  one  of  the  leaders  of  rebellion,  Judge 
A.  G.  Magrath,  presided.  The  Grand  Jury,  according  to  instructions,  de- 
clined to  make  any  presentments.  They  said  that  the  action  of  the  ballot-box 
on  the  previous  day  had  destroyed  all  hopes  of  a  permanent  confederacy  of  the 
"Sovereign  States,"  and  that  the  public  mind  was  constrained  to  "rise  above 
the  consideration  of  details  in  the  administration  of  law  and  justice,  up  to 
the  vast  and  solemn  issues  that  have  been  forced  upon  us — tissues  which 
involve  the  existence  of  the  Government  of  which  this  Court  is  the  organ." 
They  therefore  declined  to  act.  This  solemn  judicial  farce  was  perfected 
by  the  formal  resignation  of  Judge  Magrath-  With  ludicrous  gravity,  he 
said  to  the  jurors : — ^"  For  the  last  time  I  have,  as  Judge  of  the  United 


■  Buflin  was  In  Rlchmonil  at  tho  dose  of  tho  fullnwlng  taminrr,  and  ylslted  tho  National  prlaoners  who 
WOK  eapturc4t  at  the  battle  ut  Bull's  Knn  in  Jul.r.  He  told  them  that  he  was  then  a  resident  oT  Charleston,  In 
South  Carolina,  and  boasted  that  be  was  the  i>eraon  who  Arod  the  first  shot  at  Sointer.  Mr.  Eljr,  member  of 
Con^^sa,  who  was  among  tho  prisoners,  speaks  uf  him  In  hts  JoumuL,  kept  while  In  cooflneinent  In  nichmond. 
as  '*a  patriarchal  citlxen,  whose  long  locks  extended  over  his  shonlders,  whitened  by  tho  snows  uf  more  thsn 
scTontT  winters."  Rnffln  did  not  sppesr  prominently  In  the  war  that  onsned.  Bo  sarrlred  the  cunflict,  In 
which  he  lost  all  of  his  property.  On  Saturday,  the  ITIb  of  Jnne.  \f^  he  committed  sntcide  by  Mowing  off  tho 
top  of  his  head  with  a  gnn,  at  the  residence  of  his  son.  neor  rnnvillc,  in  Virginia.  He  loft  a  note.  In  which  ho 
said  '•— **  I  cannot  sarvlre  the  liberties  of  my  country."    Tho  wretched  man  was  then  almost  eighty  years  of  age. 
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States,  adminiBtered  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  Hini  s  of 
South  Carolina.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Temple  of  Justice,  raised 
under  ihe  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  now  closed."  He  then  laid 
aade  his  gown,  and  retired. 

The  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Charleston,  C.  J.  Colcock,  and  James 
Conner,  the  United  States  District 
Attorney^  resigned  at  the  same  time; 
and  6.  C.  Pressley, '  the  National 
Sub-treasurer,  also  announced  his  de- 
termination to  resign,  as  soon  as  he 
could  with  due  respect  to  President 
Buchanan.  Although  a  convention  to 
make  a  formal  declaration  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  State  from  the  Uniotf 
had  not  yet  been  authorized,  the  con- 
spirators and  their  political  instru- 
ments throughout  South  Carolina  now 
acted  as  if  disunion  had  been  actually 
accomplished. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Vth,"  witen  the  telegraph  hnd  flashed  •  RoTtmbu, 
intelligence  of  Lincoln's  election  over  the  length  and  breadtli  of  '^''''- 
the  land,  and  bore  tidings  of  great  joy  elsewhere  because  of  the  auspicious 
event,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  rebellions  people  in  Charleston  was  unbounded 
and  irrepressible.  The  conspirators  and  their  fiiends  greeted  each  other 
with  signs  of  the  greatest  exultation.  They  grasped  each  other's  hands, 
and  gome  of  them  cordially  embraced,  in  the  ecstasy  of  their  pleasure. 


A.  O.    MAOItHTn. 


"Hie  Palmetto  flag  was  eve- 
rywhere unfurled ;  and  from 
the  crowded  streets  went  up 
ektei  after  cheer  for  a  South- 
ern Confederacy.  All  day 
the  enthusiasm  was  kept  up 
by  speeches,  harangues,  and 
the  booming  of  cannon-;  and, 
at  evening,  the  city  was  illn- 


PAUfBTTO   ri.AO. 


minated  by  bonfires.  The 
wished-for  pretext  for  insuiv 
rection  was  at  hand,  and  the 
master  spirits'  of  treason  were 
everywhere  jubilant.  Their 
work,  begun  so  hopefully  in 
the  Convention  at  Charles- 
ton, in  April,  was  now  well- 
nigh  finished  in  November. 


He  germ  of  revolution  then  pbinted  had  expanded,  and  budded,  and  blos- 
somed, and  now  promised  abundant  fruit. 

There  was  intense  excitement  at  Columbia,  en  the  morning  after  the 
election.  Governor  Gist  was  the  recipient  of  many  messages  by  telegraph : — 
"The  Governor  and  Council  are  in  session,"  said  one  from  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina.  "The  people  are  very  much  excited.  North  Carolina  is  ready 
to  secede." — "Large  numbers  of  Bell  men,"  said  another,  from  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  "  headed  by  T.  II.  Watts,'  have  declared  for  secession,  since  the 
announcement  of  Lincoln's  .election.  The  .State  will  undoubtedly  secede." 
— "  The  hour  for  action  has  come,"  said  a  message  from  Milledgeville,  Geor- 


'  ThooiM  B.  W«Ua  WM  •  'BclI-EroTOtt"  elector,  but  etpnnaed  the  raiiK  of  tbe  cnnsplrston  at  th«  Tvrf 
^miiiK  of  their  open  eare<-r.  II<-  oMeleetodQuTrmor  of  Alnhama  in  1868,  nnd  UHd  hi*  oWcIaI  p<iwcr  tolta 
■tawnl  !n  Brnr  of  the  rrbrllhin. 

Vol.  I.— «  • 
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gis.    "This  State  is  ready  to  assert  her  rights  and  independence.     The 
leading  men  are  eager  for  the  business." — "  There  is  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment here,"   said  a  dispatch  from  Washington  City;    "several  extreme 
Southern  men,  in  office,  have  donned  the  Palmetto  cockade,'  and  declared 
themselves  ready  to  march  South." — "If  your   State  se- 
cedes," said  another,  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  "  we  will 
send  you  troops  of  volunteers  to  aid  you." — "  Placards  are 
posted  about  the  city,"  said  a  message  from  New  Orleans, 
"  calling  a  convention  of  those  favorable  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  corps  qf  Minute^men,     The   Governor    is    all 
right." — "  Be  firm,"  said  a  second  dispatch  from  Washing- 
ten  ;  "  a  large  quantity  of  arms  will  be  shipped  South  from 
the  Arsenal  here,  to-morrow.    The  President  is  perplexed. 
uocMioH  oooKADE.     Hls  feeHugs  are  with  the  South,  but  he  is  afraid  to  assist 
them  openly." — "  The  bark  James  Gray,  owned  by  Cush- 
ing's  Boston  line,  lying  at  our  wharves,"  said  a  message  from  Charleston, 
"has  hoisted  the  Palmetto  flag,  and  fired  a  salute  of  fifteen  guns,  under 
direction  of  her  owner.    The  Minute-meti  throng  the  streets  with  Palmetto 
cockades  in  their  hats.     There  is  great  rejoicing  here." 

Stimulated  by  these  indications  of  sympathy,  the  South  Carolina  Legis- 
lature took  bold  and  vigorous  action.  Joint  resolutions  were  offered  in  both 
Houses,  providing  for  the  calling  of  a  State  Convention  at  an  early  day,  for 
the  purpose  of  formally  declaring  the  withdrawal  of  the  State  from  the 
Union.  These,  generally,  contemplated  immediate  separate  State  action, 
before  the  excitement  caused  by  the  election  should  subside,  and  the  heads 
of  the  people  should  become  cool  and  capable  of  sober  reflection.  But  there 
were  able  men  in  that  Legislature,  who  foresaw  the  perils  which  a  single 
State,  cut  loose  from  her  moorings  during  a  terrible  storm  of  passion,  would 
have  to  encounter,  and  pleaded  eloquently  for  the  exercise  of  reason '  and 
prudence.  They  were  as  zealous  as  their  colleagues  for  ultimate  secession, 
but  regarded  the  co-operation  of  at  least  the  other  Cotton-growing  States  as 
essential  to  success.  "  If  the  State,  in  her  sovereign  capacity,  determines 
that  secession  will  produce  the  co-operation  which  we  have  so  earnestly 
sought,"  stud  Mr.  McGowan,  of  Abbeville,  "  then  it  shall  have  my  hearty 
approbation.  .  .  ,  K  South  Carolina,  in  Convention  assembled,  deliberately 
secedes — separate  and  alone,  and,  without  hope  of  co-operation,  decides  to 
cut  loose  from  her  moorings,  surrounded  as  she  is  by  Southern  sisters  in  like 
circumstances — I  will  be  one  of  her  crew,  and,  in  common  with  every  true 
■on  of  hers,  will  endeavor,  with  all  the  power  that  God  has  given  me,  to 

'  Spread  aU  her  canvas  to  the  breeze, 

Set  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  Ood  of  storms, 

The  lightning  and  the  gale.'  " 

But  these  cautious  men  were  overborne  by  the  fiery  zealots.  One  of 
these  (Mullins,  from  Marion),  in  his  eagerness  to  hurry  the  State  out  of  the 
Union,  revealed  not  only  the  fact  that  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  were  not  in  unison  with  the  desperate 


■  M«il«  of  bloc  tllk  ribbon,  with  «  bnttpn  In  thr  r>'nter,  Ixuring  tlio  Image  ofn  Piiln»-tu>-trrr. 
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politidsns  who  were  exciting  them  to  revolt,  but  another  fact,  afterward 
made  clear — ^that  months  before  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  emissaries  of  the  con- 
gpirstors  had  been  sent  to  Europe,  to  prepare  the  way  for  aid  and  recog- 
nition of  the  contemplated  Southern  Confederacy  by  foreign  powers.  "  If 
we  wait  for  co-operation,"  he  said,  "  Slavery  and  State  Rights  teill  he  aban- 
doned. State  Sovereignty  and  the  cause  of  the  South  lost  forever ;  and  we 
would  be  subjected  to  a  dominion,  the  parallel  to  which  is  that  of  the  poor 
Indian  under  the  British  East  India  Company.  When  we  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  take  the  State  out  of  the  Union,  and  place  it  on  record,  then  I 
un  willing  to  send  a  conunissioner  to  Georgia,  or  any  other  Southern  State, 
to  announce  our  determination,  and  to  submit  the  question  whether  they 
will  join  us  or  not.  We  have  it  fix)m  higfe  authority,  that  the  representative 
of  one  of  the  imperial  powers  of  Europe,  in  view  of  the  prospective  separa- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  the  Southern  States  from  the  present  Confederacy, 
has  made  propositions  in  advance  for  the  establishment  of  such  relations 
between  it  and  the  government  about  to  be  established  in  this  State,  as  will 
insure  to  that  power  such  a  supply  of  cotton  for  the  future  as  their  increas- 
ing demand  for  that  article  will  require."' 

Led  by  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  Senior,  the  extremists  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina Legislature  held  sway  in  that  body,  and  on  the  9th  of  November  a  bill 
calling  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  secession  passed  the  Senate,  and 
was  concurred  in  by  the  House  on  the  12th.  It  provided  for  the  election 
of  delegates  on  the  6th  of  December,  to  meet  in  convention  on  the  I7th  of 
that  month.  This  accomplished,  Messrs.  Chesnut  and  Hammond  formally 
offered  the  resignation  of  their  seats  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
The  offer  was  accepted  with  great  applause,  as  the  beginning  of  the  dissolu- 
tioDof  the  Union. 

Georgia  was  the  first,  to  follow  the  bad  example  of  South  Carolina.  Its 
L^blature  was  convened  on  the  7th  of  November.  Robert  Toombs  and 
Aifired  Iverson,  then  United  States  Senators,  and  others,  had  been  laboring 
with  intense  zeal,  during  the  Presidential  canvass,  to  arouse  the  people  to 
revolt  when  the  leaders  should  give  the  signal.  Many  influential  men  were 
eo-workera  with  them.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  seduce  the  people  of 
that  State  from  their  affection  for  the  Union.  They  succeeded,  however,  in 
producing  a  general  ferment  and  unrest  throughout  the  State;  and,  by 
&lKhoods,  impassioned  addresses,  and,  in  some  cases,  intimations  of  im- 
pendmg  wrath  for  Union  men,  they  confused,  distracted,  and  divided  the 
people.  Toombs,  like  Rhett,  was  anxious  for  the  immediate  and  separate 
secession  of  his  State. 

By  the  time  the  Legislature  met,  which  was  on  the  day  alter  the  Presi- 
dential election,*  there  had  been  created  quite  a  strong  disunion  .  j,^,^,^,^ 
feeling  throughout  the  State.  It  permeated  the  woof  of  society, 
and  was  prominent  in  the  whole  social  fabric.  The  Legislature  was  divided 
in  sentiment ;  and  a  majority  of  them  did  not  coincide  with  the  Speaker,  who, 
in  opening  the  session,  declared  that  the  triumph  of  the  Republican  party 
would  lead  to  a  nullification  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  the  exclusion  of 
Slavery  from  the  Territories ;  the  non-admission  of  any  more  Slave  States 

■  This  nwUrr  It  elodrtstfil  In  snntliFr  portion  of  tlita  work.  ' 
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into  the  tJnion ;  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Colnmbia ;  the 
desecration  of  the  Church,  by  the  installation  therein  of  an  "  Anti-slavery 
God ;"  the  dissolution  of  every  bond  of  union  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  a  practical  application  of  the  theory  that  the  Republic  could  not 
exist,  half  slave  and  half  free.  These  predictions  of  the  Spealier,  through 
the  operations  of  war,  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter.    They  are  now  History. 

Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown's  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  was 
long,  temperate  in  language,  but  very  hostile  toward  the  people  of  the 
North.  After  reviewing,  at  great  length,  the  legislation  in  several  of  the 
Northern  States  concerning  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  he  urged  the  enact- 
ment, as  a  retaliatory  measure,  of  a  law  fnaking  it  a  penal  ofiense  to  intro- 
duce any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  into  Georgia  from  any  of  those  States. 
"  In  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "  the  time  for  bold,  decided  action,  has  arrived." 
He  was  opposed  to  secession  as  a  remedy  for  existing  evils,  and  did  hot  like 
the  project  of  a  Southern  Convention  of  States  looking  to  that  end,  which 
had  been  proposed ;  yet,  he  recommended  the  appropriation  of  a  million  of 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  arming  the  State. 

The  Legislature  discussed  the  exciting  topics  presented  to  them  with 
calmness.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  State  could  not  remain  within 
the  Union  excepting  on  certain  conditions,  such  as  the  repeal  of  the  Per- 
sonal Liberty  Laws  existing  in  some  of  the  Free-labor  States,  and  the 
enactment  of  laws  by  Congress  for  the  protection  of  Slave  property  in  the 
Territories.  By  a  heavy  majority  they  voted  that  a  "  Sovereign  State  "  of 
the  Union  had  a  right  to  secede  from  it,  adopting  as  their  own  the  doctrine 
put  forth  by  the  Governor  in  his  message,  that  the  States  of  the  Union  are 
not  subordinate  to  the  National  Government ;  were  not  created  by  it,  and 
do  not  belong  to  it ;  that  they  created  the  National  Government ;  •from  thena 
it  derives  its  powers ;  to  them  it  is  responsible,  and;  when  it  abuses  the  trust 
reposed  in  it,  they,  as  equal  sovereigns,  have  a  right  to  resume  the  powers 
respectively  delegated  to  it  by  them.  , 

This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  State  supremacy,  as 
defined  and  inculcated  by  Calhoun  and  his  followers,  for  the  evident  pur^ 
pose  of  weakening  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  Union,  and  so  dwa«^ 
ing  their  patriotism  that  narrow  State  pride  should  take  the  place  of  the 
lofty  sentiment  of  nationality,  and  predispose  them  to  acquiescence  in  the 
scheme  for  forming  a  "  Southern  Confederacy,"  to  be  composed  of  the 
Slave-labor  States.  That  definition  of  the  character  of  our  Government 
has  no  re.al  foundation  in  truth,  discoverable  in  the  teachings  or  actions  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republic  who  framed  the  National  Constitution;  nor  in 
the  revealments  of  history.'    It  defines,  with  proximate  accuracy,  the  char- 


>  Lot  ns  hero  cimslilcr  two  or  thre«  cxprcwtoiu  of  thoM  fonndon  :— 

"  I  bultl  it  fur  a  Aindaawntal  point,  that  an  Individual  independence  of  (he  States  Is  Dttcrl/  Irreconcilable 
wjth  the  idea  of  an  aggregate  soTpreignty."'— .£<««•  to  Edmund  Randolph,  April  8, 1787,  by  Jamcii  Madison. 

''The  Swiss  Cantons  have  scarce  any  nnlon  at  all,  and  have  been  more  than  once  at  war  with  one  another. 
Bow,  then,  are  all  these  evils  to  be  nvoidnl  ?  Only  by  such  a  complete  sovereignty  In  the  General  Oo\-om- 
ment  as  will  turn  all  the  strong  principles  and  passions  above  mentioned  on  Its  side." — Spttck  by  Altteander 
aamilton  <n  the  CoiutOuHonal  Convention,  Jane  18, 1787. 

"  A  thirst  for  power,  and  the  tuntling— I  bad  like  to  have  said  the  MOxsm~soTerelgnty,  which  have  tal^ea 
saeh  fast  hold  of  the  States  Indlvldnaily  will,  when  Joined  by  the  many  whose  personal  consequence  In  the  line 
iif  Slate  politics  will.  In  a  manner,  be  annihilated,  form  a  stronR  phalanx  ajtralnst  it"— letter  qf  Wtuhingtoit 
to  John  Jay,  March  10, 1787.  on  proposed  changes  in  the  Aindnmenlal  law»  of  the  land.— /,(/i  tff  Jay,  t  SlWk 

See  a!so,  Tvco  LtrUvrt*  on  the  Cnntttttitton  pfiht  Vnlted  Stitte»,  by  Francis  TJeber,  LL.  D. 
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teter  ci  the  Giovemment  under  the  c^d  Confederation,  wMdk  existed  for 
eight  or  ten  years  before  the  National  Constitution  became  the  supreme  law 
of  the  \aaA ;  bat  it  is  clearly  enmieocis  as  applied  to  the  Government  which 
WIS  founded  on  that  Constitution  in  1789.  Instead  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment being  a  creation  of  the  States  as  States,  it  is  a  creation  of  the  people 
of  the  original  thirteen  States  existing  when  the  present  Government  was 
formed,  and  is  the  political  creator  of  every  State  nince  admitted  into  the 
Union,  first  as  a  Territory,  oad  thrai  as  a  State,  solely  by  the  exercise  of  its 
potential  will  expressed  by  the  general  Congress.  Witbont  the  consent  of 
Congress,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  no  State  can  enter  the 
Union.'  Hiis  subject  has  received  the  attention  due  to  its  importance  in 
ano^r  portion  of  this  work.  It  is  introduced  here  incidentally,  to  mark 
the  line  of  difference  between  Unionists  and  Secessionists  at  the  beginning 
of  the  great  struggle — between  those  who  bold  that  our  BepubUc  is  a  unit 
fyt  consolidated  nation,  composed  of  di^inet  commonwealths,  and  those  who 
bold  that  it  is  only  a  ki^e  of  Sovereign  States,  whose  existence  may  be ' 
ended  by  the  withdrawal,  at  its  own  pleasure,  of  any  member  (^  the  league. 
We  will  only  add,  that  the  leaders  in  the  great  rebellion  found  their  full 
jostificatioa  in  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  States,  which,  if  it  be 
the  (me  interprettttion  of  our  system  of  government,  makes  secession  and 
eonseqnent  disunion  lawfuL 

Whilst  the  Georgia  Legislature  was  considering  the  great  questions  of 
the  day,  and  Robert  Toombs  and  other  ooiispiratdrs  were  urging  them  to 
treasonable  action,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  a  leading  man  in  intellect  and 
personal  character  in  that  State,  and  for  a  long  time  its  repre- 
tentative  in  Congress,  addressed  a  large  oonoourse  of  people,'  in  *  ^"j^'*"'  '*• 
the  Assembly  Chamber  at  Milledgeville.  Toombs  had  harangued 
them  on  the  previous  evening,  with  his  accustomed  arrogance  of  manner 
and  bsoleace  of  speech.  He  denounced  the  National  Government  as  a 
Gorge,  and  made  many  fulse  charges  concerning  its  partiality  to  Northern 
mterests,  to  the  injury  of  Southern  interests.  He  also  urged  the  Legislature 
to  act  on  the  subjeot  of  Secession,  independent  of  the  people.  He  was 
"tfraid  of  conventions,"  he  said;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  afraid  to  trust  the 
people.  His  language  was  violent  and  seditious  in  the  extreme.*  ilc  de> 
muded  unqoestiomng  acquiescence  in  his  secession  schemes,  and,  with  the 
bravado  charaeteiistio  of  a  nature  lacking  true  courage,  he  said  :-""I  ask  you 
to  give  me  the  sword ;  for,  if  you  do  not  give  it  to  me,  as  God  lives,  I  will 
take  it  myself" — and  muoh  more  of  like  tenor.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say, 
b  this  connection,  that,  during  the  war  that  ensued,  Toombs  was  made  a 
brigadier^neral  in  the  armies  of  the  conspirators,  and,  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  maxim,  that  "  Prudence  is  the  better  part  of  valor,"  was  never 


■  Bw  SeetkMi  3,  Article  IV.  of  tha  Nstlonal  Conatitatlon. 

*  Attn  Mllnf  the  peopls  tlut  ifter  th«  Mi  at  March  ensnlng,  tha  National  OcTnnmeot,  which  bad  fiom 
ttt  bafteilng  b(*a  coDtrolled  bj  men  from  tha  Flarr-labor  State*,  wonld  be  In  the  hands  of  the  majoiri^  eum. 
I"«<nf  the  popnlatioa  of  the  Free-labor  Statea,  he  said :— "  Withdraw  joor  eons  from  the  Army,  from  the  Nbtjt, 
•■<  tTery  ck'partou-nt  of  the  Federal  pablie  lerTlee.  Keep  ynur  own  taxes  In  yonr  own  coffera.  Biijr  ariiia 
*ia  them,  and  throw  the  blmVlf  ^lear  tnto  tbia  den  of  lBeemliarlea.«nd  aaaaastna.  and  let  Ood  defend  tb* 
''(M. . .  .  Twenty  years  uf  kbnr,  and  tolla,  and  taxee,  all  expended  npnn  prapnntion,  wonld  not  make  np 
»» the  adranla^  yuur  enemies  wonld  gain  If  the  rising  sun  on  the  5lb  of  March  should  Bnd  you  In  the  UnioD, 
n«  alrtka  wWle  It  1«  yet  time  r 
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known  to  remain  a  moment  longer  than  he  was  compelled  to  in  a  place  of 
danger  to  himself. 

Stephens's  matter  and  manner  were  the  reverse  of  all  this.  He  was  calm, 
cool,  dignified,  dispassionate,  and  solemn,  but  apparently  earnest.  "My 
object,"  he  said,  "  is  not  to  stir  ap  strife,  but  to  allay  it ;  not  to  appeal  to 
your  passions,  but  to  your  reason."  With  the  fervor  which  patriotic  ino' 
pulses  inspire,  and  the  apparent  candor  as  well  as  sagacity  of  a  philosopher, 
he  commented  on  the  election  just  ended,  its  significance,  and  its  probable 
bearing  upon  the  future  history  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the  Slave. 
labor  States,  "Let  us  reason  together,"  he  said.  "Shall  the  people  of  the 
South  secede  from  the  Union  in  consequence  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  ?  My  countrymen,  I  tell  you  ftank- 
ly,  candidly,  and  earnestly,  that  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought.  In  my 
judgment,  the  election  of  no  man,  constitutionally  chosen,  to  that  high 
office,  is  sufficient  cause  for  any  State  to  separate  from  the  Union.  It  ought 
to  stand  by  and  aid  still  in  maintaining  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  To 
make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  Government,  to  withdraw  from  it,  because 
a  man  has  been  constitutionally  elected,  puts  us  in  the  wrong.  We  are 
pledged  to  maintain  the  Constitution.  Many  of  us  have  sworn  to  support 
it.  Can  we,  therefore,  for  the  mere  election  of  a  man  to  the  Presidency,  and 
that,  too,  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  Constitution,  make 
a  point  of  resistance  to  the  Government,  by  withdrawing  from  it,  without 
becoming  the  breakers  of  that  sacred  instrument  ourselves?  Would  we 
not  be  in  the  wrong  P  Whatever  fate  is  to  befall  this  country,  let  it  never 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  people  of  the  South,  and  especially  to  the  people 
of  Georgia,  that  we  were  untrue  to  our  national  engagements.  Let  the 
fault  and  the  wrong  rest  upon  others.  If  all  our  hopes  are  to  be  blasted — if 
the  Republic  is  to  go  down — let  us  be  found  to  the  last  moment  standing  on 
the  deck,  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  waving  over  our  heads. 
Let  the  fanatics  of  the  North  break  the  Constitution,  if  that  is  their  fell 
purpose.  Let  the  responsibility  be  upon  them.  I  shall  speak  presently 
more  of  their  acts ;  but  let  not  the  South — ^let  us  not  be  the  ones  to  commit 
the  aggression.  We  went  into  the  election  with  this  people.  The  result 
was  different  from  what  we  wished ;  but  the  election  has  been  constitution- 
ally held.  Were  we  to  make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  Government,  and 
go  out  of  the  Union  on  that  account,  the  record  would  be  made  up  here- 
after against  us." 

Mr.  Stephens  then  showed,  that  with  a  majority  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  politically  opposed  to  him,  the  new  Presi- 
dent would  be  powerless  to  do  evil  to  the  Slave  system.  "  Why,  then,"  he 
asked,  "  should  we  disrupt  the  ties  of  this  Union  when  his  hands  are  tied^ 
and  he  can  do  nothing  against  us?"  "My  countrymen,"  he  continued, 
"I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  this  Union  has  been  a  curse,  up  to  this 
time.  True  men,  men  of  integrity,  entertain  different  views  from  me  on 
this  subject.  I  do  not  question  their  right  to  do  so ;  I  would  not  impugn 
their  motives  in  so  doing.  Nor  will  I  undertake  to  say  that  this  Govern- 
ment of  our  fiithers  b  perfect.  There  is  nothing  perfect  in  this  world,  of  a 
human  origin — nothing  connected  with  human  nature,  from  man  himself  to 
any  of  his  works.  .  .  .  But  that  this  Government  of  our  fathers,  with  all 
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its  defects,  comes  nearer  the  objects  of  all  good  governments  than  any 
other  oil  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  my  settled  conviction.  .  .  .  Where 
will  you  go,  following  the  sun  in  its  circviit  round  our  globe,  to  find  a 
gOTemment  that  better  protects  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  secures  to 
them  the  blessings  we  enjoy  ?  I  think  that  one  of  the  evils  that  beset  us 
is  a  surfeit  of  liberty,  an  exuberance  of  priceless  blessings  for  which  we  are 
ongrat^uL" 

Mr.  Stephens  then  proceeded  to  expose  the  misstatements  and  dissipate 
the  fiiilaoies  uttered  by  Toombs  the  previous  evening,  aud  was  frequently 
applauded.  Toombs  was  present,  and  felt  the  scourge  most  keenly.  With 
ill-ooncealed  rage  and  disappointment,  he 
frequently  interrupted  the  speaker,  some- 
times with  tones  of  auger,  and  sometimes 
with  those  of  scorn.  These  did  not  dbturb 
the  equanimity  of  his  competitor  in  the 
least.  With  perfect  coolness,  courtesy,  and 
even  gentleness,  he  went  forward  in  His  work 
of  apparently  endeavoring  to  stay  the  rising 
tide  of  revolution  against  the  Government  he 
professed  to  love  so  well,  defending  its  claim 
to  justice  and  beneficence.  "  The  great  dif 
ference  between  our  country  and  aU  others, 
snch  aa  France,  and  England,  and  Ireland, 
;  is,"  he  said, "  that  here  there  is  popular  sove- 
reignty, while  there  sovereignty  is  exercised 

by  kings  and  favored  classes.  This  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  how- 
ever much  derided  lately,  is  the  foundation  of  our  institutions.  Constitu- 
tions are  but  the  channels  through  which  the  popular  will  may  be  expressed. 
Our  Constitution  came  from  the  people.  They  made  it,  and  they  alone  may 
rightfully  unmake  it."  ..."  I  believe  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  gov- 
ern themselves,  when  wisdom  prevails  and  passion  is  silent.  Look  at  what 
has  already  been  done  by  them  for  their  advancement  in  all  that  ennobles 
man.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Look  abroad 
from  one  extent  of  the  country  to  the  other;  contemplate  our  greatness. 
We  are  now  among  the  first  nations  of  the  earth.  Shall  it  be  said,  then, 
that  our  institutions,  founded  upon  principles  of  self  government,  are  a 
failure  ?  Thus  far,  our  Government-is  a  noble  example,  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  gentleman  (Mr.  Cobb),'  the  other  night,  said  it  had  proven  a  &ilnre. 
A  failure  in  what  ?  In  growth  ?  Look  at  our  expanse  in  national  power. 
Look  at  our  population,  and  increase  in  all' that  makes  a  people  great.  A 
fiulure  ?  Why,  we  are  the  admiration  of  the  civUized  world,  and  present  to 
it  the  brightest  hopes  of  mankind."  With  an  appropriateness,  armed  with  a 
I  peculiar  sting  for  both  Toombs  and  Cobb,  and  for  other  demagogues,  he 

-  added: — "  Some  of  our  public  men  have  failed  in  their  aspirations  ;  that  is 

tnie,  and  from  that  corner  a  great  part  of  our  troubles."  As  soon  as  pro- 
longed applause  ended,  Mr.  Stephens  said : — "  No,  there  is  no  failure  of  this 
Government  yet.     We  have  made  great  advancement  under  the  Constitu- 
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tion,  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  ve  shall  advance  higher  stilL     Let  us  be 
true  to  our  cause." ' 

Mr.  Stephens's  speech  nxade  a  powerful  impression  throughout  the  Re- 
public, and  many  men  in  the  North  expressed  a  wish  that  Mr.  Lincoln  might 
invite  him  to  a  seat  in  his  cabinet,  as  a  concession  to  the  South.  The  true 
friends  of  the  Government  everywhere  hoped  that  it  might  do  its  proposed 
work  of  allaying  the  stona  of  passion,  then  increasing  in  violence  in  the 
Slave-labor  States  every  hour.  That  storm  had  been  long  gathering.  Its 
elements  were  marked  by  intense  potency,  and  it  had  now  burst  upon  the 
land  with  such  force  that  no  human  work  or  agency  could  withstand  itB 
blind  fury.  It  was  sweeping  onward,  roaring  with  the  most  veheni«it  rage,- 
like  a  tropical  tornado,  making  every  thing  bend  to  its  strength.  Mr. 
Stephens  himself  was  lifted  by  it  from  the  rock  of  the  Constitution,  on 

which  he  had  so  ostentatiously  planted 
his  feet  at  this  time,  and  withni  ninety 
days  he  was  riding  proudly  upon  the 
wings  of  the  tempest,  as  the  second  actor 
in  a  Confederacy  of  rebellious  men,  banded 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying 
that  Constitution,  and  laying  in  hopeless 
ruins  the  glorious  Republic  which  rested 
upon  it,  and  which  ho  now  professed  so 
ardently  to  love  and  admire !  He  did, 
indeed,  seem  to  try  hard  to  resist  the 
storm  for  several  weeks;  and,  during 
that  time,  told  his  countrymen  some  sober 
tiniths  concerning  the  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  by  the  Slave  interest 
from  its  beginning,  which  should  have 
made  the  cheeks  of  every  conspirator  crimson  with  shame,  because  of  his 
mean  defiance  of  every  principle  of  honor  and  true  manhood — ^hia  wicked- 
ness without  excuse. 

In  the  State  Convention  of  Georgia,  early  in  January,  1861,  Mr.  Stephens 
said : — "  I  must  declarb  here,  as  I  have  often  done  before,  and  which  h:ip  been 
repeated  by  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  statesmen  and  patriots  in  this  and 
other  lands,  that  it  is  the  best  and  freest  Government,  the  most  equnl  in  its 
rights,  the  most  just  in  its  decisions,  the  most  lenient  in  its  measures,  nnd  the 
most  inspiring  in  its  principles  to  elevate  the  race  of  men,  that  the  sun  of 
heaven  ever* shone  ui)on.     Now,  for  yoy  to  attempt  to  overthrow  fuch  :v 


ALBXAimCB  n.  aRruEHS. 


>  In  A  private  letter,  written  Weven  dars  after  this  epet'ch  (dated  ^  CrawfordsTlIle,  Gx,  Not.  SSi.  1S60  "X  ^r. 
Stephcnt  revealod  the  fact  that  In  hliii  the  jiatrlut  waa  jret  sabMrvlent  to  the  poll llcian— that  bla  as|>inittona 
were  really  more  aectlonal  than  national.  Ho  avuwtKl  that  Us  attachment  to  Oeuiyla  waa  auprem<-,  and  that 
thechtefobjcct  of  his  speech  at  MIIIedgcTllle,  on  the  14th,  was  not  so  much  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
as  the  teeurity  orunltyofactliin  in  bis  State.  *•  The  great  and  Iea<ling  object  aimed  at  l>y  me,  in  Mllleilpeville."' 
he  said,  "  was  to  produce  harmony  on  a  right  line  qfpolicij.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  as  It  Miay,  nn<I 
our  State  h.is  to  qnit  the  ITnlon,  It  is  of  Ihc  utmost  importance  tltat  all  onr  ]ieaplo  should  be  nnlted  caraiall}-  In 

*»  eonrse."  After  expressing  s  desire  that  the  rights  of  Qeorgia  might  be  securnl  •*  in  the  Union,"  be  said : — 
',  after  making  an  eijirt,  «o  fhnll  fail,  then  nil  onr  people  will  be  nnited  In  making  or  adopting  the  last  rewrt, 

>  vJtivw  ratio  regtim  "^ — the  last  nretiment  of  kincs — the  force  of  arms.    He  then  predicted,  that  when  Iho 

nion  shonM  I.e  disserercd,  "at  the  North,  anarchy  will  ensue,"  yet  he  was  doublhil  whirher  the  Sonth  wooM 

'mny  better  oft 
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Goverament  am  this,  under  which  we  have  lived  for  more  than  three-quarters 
of  ft  century — in  which  we  have  gained  our  wealth,  our  standing  as  a  nation, 
our  domestic  safety,  while  the  elements  of  peril  are  around,  with  peace  nod 
tranquillity,  accompanied  with  unbounded  prosperity  and  rights  iinaS8ailed-<-is 
the  hight  of  madness,  folly,  and  wirkednass,  to  which  I  can  neitber  lend  my 
sanctWD  nor  my  vote."'  A  raon^h  later,  he  was  Vice-President  of  a  Con- 
federacy of  traitors  to  that  Government !  Indeed,  in  the  first  speech  here 
cited  he  had  provided  himself  with  means  for  escape,  should  there  be  an 
occasion,  growing  out  of  a  pei-haps  foreshadowed  necessity,  by  declaring : — 
"Shonld  Georgia  determine  to  go  out  of  the  UiiImd,  I  speak  for  one,  though 
my  views  might  not  agree  with  them,  whatever  the  result  may  be,  L  shall 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  people  of  my  State.'  Their  caose  is  my  cause,  and 
their  destiny  is  my  destiny ;  and  I  trust  this  will  be  the  ultimate  course  of 


>.Ia  thb  fpMch,  Mr.  Stopluiu  tald,  tn\y,  that  tho  Slave-labor  Stalfs  ha<l  alwa^a  received  from  the  National 
GATerQnifOt  atl  they  had  ever  aakud.  When  they  (li-inaiitle<l  It,  the  Slnve-trade  wus  allowed,  by  a  special  pn>- 
Tl«ton  In  theConstltutlun,  for  twenty  years.  When  they  askeil  for  a  thrco-flflbs  representation  In  Congreaa  f(»r 
their  slaTei,  it  was  granted.  When  Ibvj  aaked  fur  the  return  of  ftifitlve  slaves,  a  provisloa  of  the  Constitution 
and  Bjiecial  laws  were  made  for  that  purpose.  When  they  asked  for  more  territory,  they  received  Lonislana. 
riarida,  and  Texas.  'We  have  always  bad  the  control  of  the  Oeneral  OoTernment,"  be  siifd,  "  and  can  yet.  If 
m»  renaln  is  tt,  aad  are  to  tialtad  aa  w«  hare  been.  Wa  have  had  a  in^)orlty  of  the  Prrsidenta  chosen  from  the 
South,  as  wvll  as  the  control  and  management  of  moNt  of  those  chosen  from  the  North.  We  have  had  sixty  yenrs 
of  SoQtfaem  Prpfekli-nts  to  their  twenty-four,  thus  v.iiiirolllnj;  ihe  Executive  Department.  So  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Sopreme  Court ;  there  have  been  eighteen  from  the  tiouth.  and  but  eleven  from  the  North.  Aithou>:b  nearly 
bar  Bfths  of  the  judicial  baslaess  has  arisen  in  tho  Fri'C  Slates,  yet  a  mnjority  of  the  Court  has  always  been  trom 
the  South.  This  we  have  received,  to  a*  to  ffuard  iti/aiitut  any  interpretation  ut^avorable  toue.  In  like  uian* 
Mrwehavcbeen  eqoally  watchhil  to  guard  our  Interests  In  the  Legislative  branch  of  the  Oovornment.  In 
rhooslng  the  Presidents  of  the  Senate,  j>ro  tempore,  we  have  bad  twenty-four  to  their  eleven.  Speakers  of  the 
lluose.  we  hare  had  twenty -thn-«  anil  tbvy  twelve.  While  the  nuijority  of  the  Ilepresentatlves,  from  their 
peater  population,  have  always  beea  from  tho  North,  yet  we  have  generally  secured  the  S(>eaker,  because  be,  to 
a  ^nat  exti'nt,  shapes  and  controls  the  legislation  of  the  country.  Nor  have  we  had  any  less  control  In  every 
otber  department  of  the  Oener^il  Government.  Attorney-generals  we  have  bad  fourteen,  while  the  North  have 
had  huf  Bve.  foreign  Minister*  wahave  had  elgbty-sl.v,  and  they  but  Bfty-fonr."  He  then  went  on  to  show  that 
wfaUe  threo-firarth*  of  the  bosinesa  demanding  diplnmatio  agents  abroad  was  from  the  Free- labor  Slates,  hia 
■ectiunhad  liad  the  principal  Embassies;  that  a  vast  mi^o'lty  of  higher  ofBcer*  of  the  Army  and  Navy  were 
from  the  Soath.  while  a  larger  portion  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  were  drawn  from  the  North ;  and  that  two- 
IhMsof  thecterksln  tba  Departmentaat  Waablogton  had  been  taken  from  the  Sljive-laborStatea,  while  thry  had 
ttoly  about  one.thlrd  of  the  white  jwpulation.  During  the  same  tiute,  over  three-fourths  of  the  revenue  collected 
for  the  support  of  the  Qoverament  was  onlAirmly  mlaed  from  the  North  .  .  .  The  expenta  for  the  tnnsporta- 
tloo  of  the  mails  in  the  free-labor  States  waa,  by  the  Report  of  the  Pnstmaster-gvneral  for  1860,  a  little  over 
|I«,IMO,000,  while  the  income  was  tlt.OOO.OOO,  But  in  the  Slave-lab<ir  gtaU'^  the'  coat  of  the  trans|iortatlon  of 
the  mails  was  tl4,Tl<,000,  while  the  revenue  tmm  the  same  was  tS,0t)t.U20;  leaving  a  deficit  of  (6.;04,>74. 

In  view  of  all  tbia,  Mr.  Blaphaiis  might  well  ask,  oa  he  did,  **  For  what  pnr|Kis*  will  you  break  up  thia  Union 
—tills  American  Government,  established  by  our  common  ancestry,  cemented  and  built  op  by  their  sweat  am( 
Mood,  sod  founded  on  the  brood  princlpin  of  Sight,  JuMtce,  and  Ifvmanity  f 

'  Id  eootnat  with  thIa  snbaOTTieacy  to  the  Idea  of  State  to|Hvmacy,  and  with  more  enlan^  view*  of  tbe 
inij  of  American  citizens,  Henry  Clay,  as  much  Interested  In  Slavery  as  Mr.  Stephens,  once  said  on  tbe  floor 
of  Cungresa.  in  rebuke  of  disunion  sentiments; — **  If  Kentucky,  to-morrow,  nnfUrls  the  banner  of  resistance, 
I  Mver  wlU  light  nnder  Uut  banaerv  I  owe  a  paramount  allagiaaoe  to  the  wbd*  Vnlno— «  Kubordinate  one  to 
my  own  Stale.'  A  writer  in  the  Now  York  Eeentng  PoH  ("  W.  L.  P."),  of  Febmary  8th,  186S,  in  a  long  (loern, 
cdled  "Aleck  and  Abe,"  thus  alludes  to  Stephens's  defection,  which  some  have  attrlbnted  to  "coercion:" 


"But  by  and  by,  oar  dolefbl  Mend 

BeeelTod  •  rooabig  start. 
As  Taacry  waved  his  luctfers 

To  *  (Ire  the  Sonthem  heart* 
*H<dd,  there  r  shrieked  Aleck,  in  dlsniay; 

*  Was  ever  wretch  hi  rash  ? 
If  you  Ignite  that  magazine, 

Toull  blow  us  all  to  smash  P 
Oalsfokc  tbe  Ftre-flend  of  the  South : 

'Rot  so,  by  grandest  oilds — 
If  I  let  off  this  roagsxlne 

We  all  become  aa  godaP 
'  Too  lie,'  cried  Aleck, '  In  your  throat ; 

And  moro,  yoo  knave  joa  lieT 


Screamed  Yancey,  *  You  shall  eat  those  words, 

Aasnreas  lam  L' 
And.  south,  he  dlil  It  In  a  twiuk. 

With  many  a  wiy  grimace ; 
Aa  .leir.  and  Toomba  stood  by.  and  shook 

A  halter  in  bis  Csce. 
And  when  the  words  were  all  devoured. 

With  right  band  on  hi*  breast, 
Ue  whimpered, '  Pray,  forgive  me,  friends; 

Indeed,  I  did  but  Jest. 
And  now  I've  hul  my  little  Joke. 

AndjouyonrnatnnU  "awear;" 
Fm  all  agog  to  back  your  aims — 

Wbat'a  flrst  to  do  or  du«  r  " 
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all.  Let  UB  call  a  convention  of  the  people ;  let  all  these  matters  be  snbmitted 
to  it;  and  when  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  has  thus  been  expressed, 
the  whole  State  wUl  present  one  nnanimous  voice  in  favor  of  whatevw  may 
be  demanded." 

Infiaences  more  powerful  than  any  Mr.  Stephens  could  command  were  at 
work  upon  the  public  mind.     Only  two  days  before  his  speeeli 
'  ^"''iMo"  ^*'  ^**  pronounced,  a  Military  Convention  was  held  at  Milledge- 
ville,*  which  was  addressed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  in  very 
incendiary  language.     He  affirmed  the  rifffu  of  secession,  and  also  the  duty 
of  all  the  Southern  States  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  South  Carolina  Legis- 
lature.    "  I  would  like,"  he  said  "  to  see  Federal  troops  dare  attempt  the 
coercion  of  a  seceding  Southern  State.     For  every  Georgian  who  should  fall 
in  a  conflict  thusnncited,  the  lives  of  two  Federal  soldiers  should  expiate  the 
outrage  on  State  Sovereignty."    These  were  brave  words  in  the  absence  of 
all  danger.      When  that  danger  was  nigh — when  "Federal  sol- 
'^"lau!^''  diers"  under  Sherman,  just  four  years  later,'   were  marching 
through  Georgia,  in  triumphant  vindication  of  the  National  au- 
thority, Governor  Brown  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  were  trembling  fugi- 
tives froin  that  very  capitol  where  Toombs, 
and  Cobb,  .and  Iverson,  and  Benning,  and 
Brown  himself,  had  fulminated  their  foolish 
threats. 

The  Military  Convention,  by  a  l:eavy 
majority,  voted  in  favor  of  secession ;  and 
this  action  had  great  weight  with  the 
Legislature  and  the  people.  On 
the  following  day,*  the  Legis- 
lature voted  an  appropriation  of  a  nullion 
of  dollars  for  arming  and  equipping  the 
militia  of  the  State ;  and  on  the  Ith  of 
December,  an  act,  calling  a  convention  of 
the  people,  was  passed,  which  provided  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gates on  the  2d  of  January,'  and  their  assemblage  on  the  16th. 
The  preamble  to  the  bill  declared  that,  in  the  judgment  of  that  Assembly,  the 
"  present  crisis  in  National  affairs  demands  resistance,"  and  that  "  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  people  to  determine  the  mode,  measure,  and  time  of  such 
resistance."    Power  to  do  this  was  given  to  the  Convention  by  the  act. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  a  large  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature assembled  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  agreed  to  an  address  to  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  urging  upon  them 
the  importance  of  co-operation,  rather  than  separate  State  action,  in  the  matter 
of  secession.  "Our  people  must  be  united,"  they  said;  "  our  common  interests 
must  be  preserved."  The  address  was  signed  by  fifty-two  members  of  the 
Legislatui'e.  It  was  so  offensive  to  the  Hotspurs  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
Convention,  that  that  body  refused  to  receive  it  We  shall  again  refer  to 
the  action  of  the  Georgia  Legislature. 

•    The  Legislature  of  Mississippi  assembled  at  Jackson  early  in  November, 
and  adjourned  on  the  30th.     The  special  object  of  the  session  was  to  make 


*  NoTomber  18, 
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preparataons  for  the  Becession  of  the  State.  An  act  was  paas^d,  providing 
for  a  Convention,  to  be  held  on  the  lib  of  Jannarjr ;  and  the  20th  of  Decern- 
ber  was  the  day  appointed  by  it  for  the  election  of  delegates  thereto.  The 
Governor  (John  J.  Pettos)  was  authorized  to  appoint  commissioners  to  visit 
each  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  for  the  purpoee  of  officially  informing  the 
goveniors  or  legislatores  thereof,  that  the  State  of  Mississippi  had  called  a 
Convention,  "  to  consider  the  present  threatening  relations  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  sections  of  the  Confedeiacy,  aggravated  by  the  recent  election 
of  a  President  upon  principles  of  hostility  to  the  States  of  the  South ;  and 
to  express  the  earnest  hope  of  Missisfdppi,  that  those  States  will  co-operate 
with  her  in  the  adoption  of  efficient  measures  for  their  common  defense  and 
safety."  A  portion  of  the  Legislature  was  for  immediate  separation  and 
secession.  The  press  of  the  State  was  divided  in  sentiment,  and  so  were  the 
people,  while  their  representatives  in 
Congress  were  active  .trutors  to  their 
government.  One  of  these  (Lucins 
Qmntins  Cartios  Lamar,  a  native  of 
Georgia,  who  remained  in  Congress  until 
the  12th  of  January,  1 861,  and  was  after- 
wud  sent  to  the  Russian  Court,  as 
a  diplomatic  i^nt  of  the  conspirators), 
submitted  to  the  people  of  Mississippi,  be- 
fore the  close  of  November,  I860,  a  plan 
for  a  "Southern  Confederacy."  After 
reciting  the  ordinance  by  which  Missis- 
sippi was  created  a  State  of  the  Union, 
and  proposing   her  formal   withdrawal  wore.  ♦  o.  la-ae. 

therefrom,  the  plan  proposed  that  the 

State  of  Mississippi  should  "  consent  to  form  a  Federal  Union  "  with  all  the 
Slave-labor  States,  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian  Territory 
west  of  Arkansas,  "  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  with  slight  exceptions.  It  proposed  to  continue  in  force  all 
laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  they  applied  to  Mississippi, 
until  the  new  Confederation  should  be  organized,  and  that  all  regulations, 
contracts,  and  engagements  made  by  the  old  Government  should  remain  in 
force.  It  provided  that  the  Gh>vemor  of  Mississippi  should  perform  the  func- 
tions of  President  of  the  new  United  States,  within  the  limits  of  that  State, 
and  that  all  pnblio  officers  should  remain  in  place  until  the  new  government 
ihonld  be  established.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  accession  of  nine  States 
ihonld  give  effect  to  the  proposed  ordinance  of  confederation ;  and  that, 
when  such  accession  should  occur,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to 
order  an  election  of  Congressmen  and  Presidential  Electors.  This  scheme, 
Iflce  a  score  of  others  put  forth  by  disloyal  men,  ambitious  to  appear  in  his- 
tory as  the  founders  of  a  new  empire,  soon  found  its  appropriate  place  in  the 
tomb  of  forgotten  things. 

The  soathem  portion  of  Alabama  was  strongly  in  favor  of  secession, 
while  the  northern  p<fftion  was  as  strongly  in  fevor  of  Union.  The  Governor 
(Andrew  B.  Moore)  sympathized  with  the  secessionists,  and,  with  Yancey 
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and  others,  etirred  np  the  people  io  revolt.   >  He  had  been  aetiv*  ia  proouring 
the  passage  of  joint  resolutions  by  the  Legislatore  of  Uiat  State, 
'''^^J^**'long  before  the  Presidential  election,*  which  provided,  in  the 
event  of  the  election  of  the  Republican  candidate,  for  a  convea* 
tion  to  consider  what  should  be  done ;  in  other  words,  to  declare  the  secee- 
sion  of  the  State  from  the  Union,  in  accordance  with  the  long  and  well- 
devised  plan  of  the  conspirators.    So  early  as  October,  Herschell  V.  John- 
ston, the  candidate  for  Vice-President  on  the  Douglas  ticket, 
>  October  u.  declared,  in  a  speech  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,*  thafe 
Alabama  was  ripe  for  revolt,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion— '*  pledged,"  he  said,  "  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  and  has  appro- 
priated two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  military  contingencies.'"    In  aa 
address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  early  in  November,  the  Governor  declared 
that,  in  his  opinion,  "the  only  hope  and  future  security  for  Alabama  and 
other  Slaveholding  States,  is  in  secession  from  the  Union."   .  On  the  6th  of 
December  he  issued  a  proclamation,  assuring  the  people  that  the  contingency 
contemplated  by  the  Legislature  had  occurred,  namely  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and,  by  the  authority  given  him  by  that  body,-  be  ordered  delegates 
to  be  chosen  on  the  24th  of  December,  to  meet  in  convention  oo 
•  iMi.       the  7th  of  January.'    Five  days  before  that  election,  the  Alabama 
Conference  of  the  "  Methodist  Church  South,"  a  very  large  and 
most  influential  body,  sitting  at  Montgomery,  resolved  that  they  believed 
"African  Slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Republic, 
to  be  a  wise,  humane,  and  righteous  institution,  approved  of  God,  and  calcu- 
lated to  promote,  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  the  welfiire  of  the  slave ;' 
that  the  election  of  a  sectional  President  of  the  United  States  was  evidence 
of  the  hostility  of  the  majority  to  the  people  of  '  the  South,'  and  which, 
in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  dissolves  the  compact  of  Union  between  the  States, 
and  drives  the  aggrieved  party  to  assert  their  independence ;"  and  therefore 
they  said,  "  our  hearts  are  with  the  South,  and  should  they  ever  need  our 
bands  to  assist  in  achieving  our  independence,  we  shall  not  be  found  want- 
ing in  the  hour  of  danger."* 

Florida,  the  most  dependent  upon  the  Union  for  its  prosperity  of  all  the 
States,  and  the  recipient  of  most  generous  favors  from  the  National  Qovem- 
ment,  was,  by  the  action  of  its  treasonable  politicians,  and  especially  by  its 
representatives  in  Congress,  made  the  theater  of  some  of  the  earliest  and 
most  active  measures  for  the  destruction  of  the  Republic.  Its  Legislature 
met  at  Tallahassee  on  the  26th  of  November,  and  its  Governor,  Madison  S. 
Perry,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  declared  that  the 


'  •  Report  of  Jobnaon't  apeeeb,  ia  tke  ir«w  Tork  ITirl'/,  OetoberSil^  18MI 

'  See  Note  S,  page  88. 

*  In  the  Orat  act  of  the  melodranu  of  the  rebelliun,  thero  were  aorae  broad  tlircea.  One  of  tbeae  la  (era 
in  tbe  action  nf  the  Grand  Jury  of  tke  United  Statea  fur  the  Middle  DIMriet  of  Alabanuk  That  bodx  mad*  th* 
foUovln);  prvaentroent  at  the  Deoember  Term,  1860: — 

"That  the  aeveral  States  of  Mttssllchu8ett^  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  Tork,  Ohio,  and  «thh»,b»T« 
nallifled,  hj  acta  of  their  several  Li'glslatnrpa,  aeronil  laws  enaetrd  by  the  Omgraaa  of  tke  Coafedentiaa  Air 
the  proteellun  of  peraona  and  property  ;  and  that  for  many  years  aald  States  bavs  occuple<l  an  attitude  of  hoa- 
tlllty  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  said  Middle  District  of  Ahibama.  And  the  said  Ki-deral  Ouvemmenl, 
baring  failed  to  exccote  its  enactments  for  the  pmteetlon  of  the  property  and  interests  of  said  Ifiddle  DIatriet 
and  this  court  having  no  jnrlsdictio*  in  tbe  premises,  this  Qtand  Jvrj  do  present  the  saidGovrmment  aawortk- 
Ie8^  Impotent,  and  a  itutMnee.  C.  G.  OrxTHm.  Forfman, 

and  n4Hftt»it  «M«n." 
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"domestic  peace  and  fatnre  prosperitj "  <^  the  State  depended  upon  "aeces- 
aioa  from  their  faithless  and  perjnred  -eonfederates."  He  alladed  to  the 
vgnmcnt  of  some,  tliat  no  action  shonld  be  taken  until  they  knew  vhetber 
the  policy  of  the  new  Adounistration  would  be  hostile  to  their  interests  or 
not ;  and,  with  the  grayity  of  the  most  earnest  disciple  of  Calhoun,  he  flip- 
pantly sjud : — "  My  countrymen,  if  we  wait  for  an  overt  act  of  the  Federal 
Government,  our  fate  will  be  that  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  St,  Domingo. 
Why  wait  ?"  he  asked.  "  What  is  this  Qovemment?  It  is  but  the  trustee, 
the  common  agent  of  all  the  States,  appointed  by  them  to  manage  their 
s^rs,  according  to  a  written  constitdtion,  or  power  of  attorney.  Should 
the  Sovereign  States  then — the  priocipidfi  and  the  partners  in  the  assiooiation 
— for  a  moment  tolerate  the  idea  that  their  action  must  be  graduated  by  the 
wfll  of  their  agent  ?  The  idea  is  preposterona"  This  was  but  anotbw 
mode  of  expressing  the  doctrme  of  State  Supremacy. 

Louisiana  was  rather  slow  to  move .  in  the  direction  of  treason.  Her 
worst  enemy,  John  Siidell,  then  mksrepresenting  her  in  the  Senate  of  the 
Uniteil  States,  had  been  eagaged  for  yean  in  corrupting  the  patriotism  of 
her  sons,  and  had  been  aided  in  his  task  by  Jiidah  P.  Benjamin,  a  Hebrew 
imworthy  of  his  race,  and  others  of  less  note.  Siidell  was  universally  de- 
tested by  right-minded  men  for  his  politic  il  dishonesty,'  his  imholy  ambi- 
tion, his  lust  for  aristocratic  rank  and  power,  and  his  enmity  to  republican 
iBstitutions.  He  had  tried  in  vain,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  ]  860, 
to  engage  many  of  the  leading  men  in  Louisiana  iu  treasonable  schemes. 
With  others,  such  as  Thomas  0.  Moore  (the  GoTernor  of  the  State),  and  a 
few  men  in  authority,  he  was  more  suooessful.  Among  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  State,  the  New  Orleans  Delta  was  the  only  open  advocate  of 
hostility  and  resistance  to  the  National  Government,  after  the  Presidential 
election. 

Governor  Moore  called  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Legislature,  to 
meet  at  Baton  Ronge  on  the  10th  of  December,  giving  as  a  reaoon  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  a  party-  hostile  to  "  the  people  and  institutions  of  the  ■ 
Sooth."  In  his  message  he  said,  he  did  not  think  it  comported  "  with  the  honor 
and  sel^respeot  of  Louisiana,  as  a  Slaveholding  State,  to  live  under  the  gov- 
emmeAt  of  a  Black  Republican  President,"  although  he  did  not  dispute  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  elected  by  due  form  of  law.  "  The  question,"  he  said, 
**  rises  high  above  ordinary  political  considerations.  It  involves  our  present 
honor,  and  our  future  existence  as  a  free  and  independent  people."  He  as- 
serted the  right  of  a  State  to  secede ;  and  hoped  that,  if  any  attempt  should 
be  made  by  the  National  aifthority  "  to  'coerce  a  Sovereign  State,  and  compel 
her  to  submission  to  an  authority  she  had  ceased  to  recognize,"  Louisiana 
would  "  assist  her  sister  States  with  the  same  alacrity  and  courage  that  the 
Colonies  assisted  each  other  in  their  struggle  against  the  despotism  of  the  Old 


■  A  »in;1«  tneidfnt  ia  Ui<i  pollllcal  canser  of  Rlldell  IllnstraUs  not  onljr  thr  itishonrnlv  of  li|>  rhnnwlcr,  hnt 
tk«  ikc<Hti«*«blrh  m  freqnsntly  oflTerrd  for  pollUeiuit  to  cheat  th«  pmt>l«.  Bltd«ll  had  m<ilv*d  to  brcunif  « 
■(■ilMr  of  4]aa|i«a.  B«  wu  rieh,  bat  na,  pcnonolly,  too  anpopular  to  rxprct  Totrt  rooagh  tu  oli-ct  hiin. 
B«  reanrt«il  to  fraud.  Nono  but  A*i'chol<U>r9  might  vote  In  Louisiana.  Siidell  bonght,  nt  Ouvfroment  price  (one 
doOar  ami  twenty-ftre  ernts  an  acr«),  nno  hundred  and  elf htf  .eight  fterea  of  land,  and  decfled  11,  in  stnatl  pnrcel^ 
to  temt  thniii— d  alght  bimdrrd  and  alKbt  of  tta«  moat  drgradad  populiition  of  New  Orleanh  They  v«nt  to  hia 
dtatrUt  (n»qii«mliie),  where  their  Im  !  Inv,  nnd,  la  a  body,  p»Te  hlin  their  T<.te»  for  Cnngreas,  and  elected  him! 
That  va«  to  ISO. 
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World.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  pnblio  opinion,"  he  said,  *'  the  Convention', 
if  assembled,  will  decide  that  Lonisians  will  not  submit  to  the  Presidency  of 
Mr.  Lincoln."  The  Legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for  a  State  Convoi- 
tion,  to  assemble  on  the  22d  of  January ;  and  another,  appropriating  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  military  purposes.  They  listened  to  a  oommis- 
sioner  from  Mississippi  (Wirt  Adams),  bat  reused  to  authorize  the  Governor 
to  appoint  like  i^ents  to  visit  the  Slave-labor  States.  They  gave  bim 
authority  to  correspond  with  the  governors  of  those  States  upon  the  great 

•  i8<i       topic  of  the  day,  and  adjourned  on  the  13th,  to  meet  again  an 
the  23d  of  January.* 

Texas,  under  the  leadership  of  its  voierable  Governor,  Samuel  Houston, 
and  the  influence  of  a  strong  Union  feeling,  held  back,  when  invited  by  con- 
spirators to  plunge  into  secession.  So  did  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  all  Slave-labor  States.  The 
Governor  of  Tennessee,  Isham  G.  Harris,  who  was  a  trtutor  at  heart,  and  had 
corresponded  extensively  with  the  disunionists  of  the  Cotton-growing  States, 
made  great  but  unsnccessfal  exertions  to  link  the  fortunes  of  his  State  with 
those  of  South  Carolina  in  the  secession  movement. 

Korth  Carolina  took  early  but  cautious  action.  The  most  open  and  in- 
fluential secessionists  in  that  State  were  Thomas  L.  Clingman,  then  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  John  W.  Ellis,  the  Governor  of  the  Com* 
monwealth.  They  made  great  efforts  to  arouse  the  people  of  the  State  to 
revolt,  but  filled.  The  Union  sentiment,  and  the  respect  for  law  and  the 
principles  of  republican  government  were  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  nature 
and  the  habits  of  the  people,  that  they  could  not  be  easily  seduced  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  National  Government.  The  Legislature  met  on  the  19th 
of  November.  An  act  was  passed  providing  for  a  Convention,  but  directing 
that  "no  ordinance  of  said  Convention,  dissolving  the  connection  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  with  the  Federal  Government,  or  connecting  it  with  any 
other,  shall  have  any  force  or  validity  until  it  shall  have  been  submitted  to 
and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State  for  members  of 
the  €leneral  Assembly,  to  whom  it  shall  be  submitted  for  their  approval  or 
rejection ;"  and  that  it  should  be  "  advertised  for  at  least  thirty  days  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  State,  before  the  people  should  be  called  upon  to  vote  on 
the  same." 

Snch  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  preparations  for  the  marshaling  cf  the  co- 
horts of  rebellion  in  the  Slave-labor  States ;  for  a  vigorous  assault,  not  only 
upon  the  Republic,  but  upon  the  advancing  civiliz:)tion  of  the  age,  and  the 
rights  of  man — upon  the  cherished  institutions  of  good  and  free  government 
inherited  from  the  patriots  of  the  old  War  for  Independence,  and  the  hopes 
of  aspirants  for  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  evident,  in  even  this  shadowy  picture,  which  reveals  similarity  of  ex- 
pressions and  actions  In  the  movements  of  the  opponents  of  the  Government 
in  widely  separated  portions  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  that .  there  had  been 
long  and  thorough  preparation  for  the  revolt.  This  will  become  more  mani- 
fest as  wc  proceed  in  our  inquiry ;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  this  work,  we 
shall  consider  the  history  of  political  parties  at  the  beginning  of  our  national 
career,  and  the  gradual  development  of  radical  difierenoes  of  social  and 
political  opinions  in  sections  of  the  Republic  remote  from  each  other,  we 
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■hall  perobive  that  rebellion  and  civil  war  were  logical  results  of  the  increasing 
activity  of  potential  antagonisms,  controlled  and  energized  hj  selfiHh  men  for 
ielfiflh  purposes.' 

>  Tbt  eontemplctloD  of  dlwmlaD,  m  ib  •mollteiit  for  iirltotcd  8t>U  pride,  had  b««n  «  hsblt  of  thonght  in 
VljgiDlA  lad  the  more  Southern  Slave-Ubor  States  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government.  Wlienover  the 
imperioiu  will  of  a  certain  daaa  of  polittcUns  In  tlioee  State*  wa*  olTended  \>j  a  public  poliejr  opposed  to  it* 
vWms,  th«7  were  in  the  habit  of  (peaking  of  the  dtuolatlon  of  the  Union  aa  their  remedy  for  the  proToeatlon. 
Tber  threatened  to  diaeolve  the  Union  in  ITSS,  if  Jajr's  Treaty  with  Oreat  Britain  should  b«  ratifled  by  the 
I'nite4  8t>les  Senate;  and  the  famous  Kentnclcy  and  Virginia  Besolntions  of  179S,  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
Slate  Snpremaey  wsa  broadly  Incnicated,  Ikmiliarlsed  the  popular  mind  with  the  Idea  that  the  National  Oorern- 
■srt  w  osly  the  agent  of  the  States,  and  might  be  dismissed  by  them  at  any  tlqie. 

Tbc  more  concrete  and  perfect  form  of  these  sentiments,  embodied  In  deliberate  intentions,"  was  eihlblted  by 
Jabn  C  Oilhomi,  as  we  hare  obserretl  (note  %  page  tl\  In  1811.  Disloyalty  waa  strongly  manifested  daring 
tlw  dlaeustons  of  the  Slarery  question  before  the  ada|ition  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  in  18S0.  After  the 
Tariff  Act,  so  obnoxious  to  the  Cotton-gruwvra,  l>ecame  a  law,  in  1828,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  waa  londly 
tallced  of  by  the  politicians  of  the  Calhonn  scbooL  "  The  memorable  scenes  of  our  Berolutton  bar*  again  to  be 
acted  orer,'  said  the  MUUdgetiUU  (Qrotfiik)  Journal ;  and  the  eitliens  of  St  John's  Parish,  In  Sooth  Carolina, 
asid,  in  Cenrentlon  : — "  We  Imve  sworn  that  Cdh  jn-»s  shall,  at  our  demand,  repeal  the  tariff.  If  she  does  not, 
•or  State  Legislatore  will  dlssoWa  our  connection  with  the  Union,  and  we  will  take  our  stand  among  the 
■aticaa;  and  It  b«liaoT<a  every  true  Orolinlan '  to  stand  by  bis  arms,'  and  to  keep  the  halla  of  onr  Leglslatnro 
pore  from  foreign  Intruder*.'* 

When,  In  the  antamn  of  1882,  the  thmons  NnlllBcatton  Ordinance  was  passed  by  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
Tntioa,  ao  eertsin  were  the  mad  polltlciaos  that  competed  it  uf  positive  snoce>a,  that  thry  cansed  a  medal  to 
he  almcfc  with  this  inscription:— -.ToiiK  0.  Caloov!),  Fikst  PaasinanT  or  TUa  Soirrunii  ConrroEBAOrr 
Tlieir  wicked  scheme  btled,  end  Calhoun  and  his  followers  went  dellberat«ly  at  work  to  exdt*  the  bitterest 
aw^iopal  strife,  by  the  pnblicatlon.  In  the  name  of  Dulf  Green,  as  editor  and  proprietor,  of  the  Dnited  Stale* 
TiltfrapA,  at  Waahingtim  City.  At  about  the  same  time  (IS36),  o-novel  waa  written  by  Beverly  Tucker,  of 
Tirgiafai,  called  Tke  Partimn  Leader,  In  which  the  doctrino  of  State  Supremacy  and  the  most  tnsidloos 
Sfptiaaallam  wn«  Inculcated  In  Ibe  scdnetlve  form  of  a  tale,  calculated,  as  It  was  intended,  to  corrupt  tha  patriot- 
ism  of  Um  Southern  people,  and  prepare  them  for  revolutiou.  This  was  printed  by  Duff  Green,  the  manager  of 
Oslhaon'a  organ,  and  widely  circnbtled  in  the  South. 

riaally,  ■*  Sonthem  Klghta  AssociaUooa"  were  formed,  having  for  their  object  the  dlaaalotton  of  the  Union. 
Cnieeming  this  movement,  Uiiscoc  U.  H.  Gomctt,  who  was  a  llember  of  Congress  from  Virginia  when  the  1s(e 
dvil  war  broke  out,  wrote  to  Wm.  H.  Trcscnt  (afterward  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stite  under  Mr.  Bnchanan\  In 
Hay,  1S.'>1,  when  great  preparations  were  made  by  tb«  oUgardiy  for  a  ravolt,  saying :— "  I  would  be  espaciaUy 
glad  to  be  in  Charleston  next  week,  and  wttneas  your  Convention  at  delegalea  from  the  Southern  Bighu  Asso- 
etaUnna.  Tbecondition  of  thing*  In  yonr  State  deeply  Interests  me;  her  wise  foresight  snd  manly  independence 
hare  placed  her  at  the  head  of  the  South,  to  whom  alone  true-hearted  men  can  look  with  any  Ikopo  or  pleasure. 
Mammtoos  are  the  consequences  which  depend  npoa  your  action."  Oaraett  moomed  over  tlw  action  of 
Virginia,  in  bcaitating  to  go  vrith  the  revolution.  "  I  do  not  helleve,"  he  said,  "  tliat  the  coarse  of  the  Legls- 
Uture  I*  a  air  expreealon  of  the  popnlsr  feeling.  la  th*  east,  at  leaat,  the  great  m^ority  believe  In  the  right 
«(  Kcesaton,  and  feel  the  deepest  sympsthy  with  Carolina  In  opposition  to  meosnrrs  which  they  regard  as  she 
dees.  Bat  the  west— Western  Vtrarlnis — here  Is  th*  mbl  OiUji  timty  tAoiuaiui  tlaw*  to  four  hvndrtd  and 
•inetf-fmr  tkmuoKd  vhitet  I  When  I'consldar  tbi*  foot,  and  th*  kind  of  argnment  which  w*  bav*  heard  in 
tUsbody,  I  cannot  bnt  regard  with  the  greatest  fear  the  qaestion,  whether  Virginia  woulil  assist  Carolina  In 
SQch  an  laane.  I  roust  acknowledge,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  look  to  the  fnture  with  almost  as  much  apprehension 
sshope.  roil  ie{tt«<^ee((o  Me  (M-m  Democrat  Democracy,  in  itt  orifinalphilotopliioal  »ent*,ii  indttd 
ineompatibU  witlk  Sltnory,  amd  Uf  iciole  $vittm  qf  SotMennaetetf.  Tet,lfwe  look  back,  what  change  will 
you  find  made  in  any  of  our  State  Conatttations,  or  in  our  legislation,  in  its  general  eourse,  for  the  last  fifty 
ycsra  which  waa  not  In  the  direction  of  Democracy  t  Do  not  ita  principles  and  theories  become  daily  more 
tud  in  oar  practice  f— I  had  ainwst  said,  in  tlM  opinions  of  oar  people,  did  I  not  remember  with  pleasure  the 
great  tmprovem<-nt  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  abstract  question  of  Slaveiy.  And  If  such  Is  the  esse,  what  have 
*•  to  hope  fnr  liw  fatnret  I  dc  not  hesitate  to  ear,  that  If  the  qnestlon  Is  raised  between  Carolina  and  the 
fsdrral  Oovanunrnt,  and  the  latter  prevails,  th*  last  hop*  of  Bepubllcan  Oovemment,  and,  I  fear,  of  Sonthrrn 
driliiation,  ia  gone.    Bassia  will  then  be  a  better  Oovemment  than  onrs," 

Be*  pages  M  and  03  of  this  vohiro*. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

ASSEMBLIHO  OF  CONGEKSS.— THE  PEESIDKNTS  JfESSASE, 

HILST  the  Cotton-growing  States  were  in  a  blaze  of  ezoite- 
ment,  and  the  Slave-labor  Slates  north  of  them  were  .surg- 
ing, and  nlmost  insurgent,  with  ooniiioting  opinions  sxmi 
perplexing  doubts  and  fears,  and  the  Free-labor  States 
were  looking  on  in  amazement  at  the  madness  of  their 
colleagues,  who  were  preparing  to  resist  the  power  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land,  the  Thirty-Sixth  Con- 
gress assembled  at  Washington  City.  It  began  its  second, 
and  last  session  at  the  Capitol,  on  Monday,  the  3d  of  De- 
It  was  on  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning ;  and  as  the  eye 
looked  out  from  the  western  front  of  the  Capitol  upon  the  city  below,  the 
winding  Potomac  and  the  misty  hights  of  Arlington  beyond,  it  beheld  a  pic- 
ture of  repose,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  spirits  of  men  then  ass'emblipg 
in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Never,  since  the  birth  of  the  Nation — more  than  seventy  years  before — 
had  the  people  looked  with  more  solemn  interest  upon  the  assembling  of  the 
National  I>egislature  than  at  this  time.  The  hoarse  cry  of  Disunion,  which 
had  so  often  been  used  in  and  out  of  Congress  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Slave  interest,  as  a  bugbear  to  frighten  men  of  the  Free-labor  States  into 
compliance  with  their  demnnds,  now  had  deep  significance.  Its  tone  was 
terribly  e.amest  and  defiant,  and  action  was  everywhere  seen  in  support  of 
words.  It  was  evident  that  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  w.ns 
present,  with  demands  for  forbearance,  patience,  wisdom,  and  sound  states- 
manship, in  an  eminent  degree,  to  save  the 
nation  from  dreadful  calamities,  if  not  from 
absolute  ruin.  Therefore  with  the  deepest 
anxiety  the  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  Bopub- 
lio,  listened  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  President 
in  his  Annual  Message  to  Congress,  which, 
it  was  supposed,  would  indicate,  with  deamess 
and  precision,  the  line  of  policy  which  the 
Government  intended  to  pursue. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  convened  at  noon 
on  the  3d  of  December.  The  Senate,  with 
Mr.  Breckinridge,  the  Vice-President,  in  tlie 
chair,  was  opened  by  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  P. 
D.  Gurley,  D.  D.,  the  Chaplain  of  that  Housi', 
who  fervently  prayed  that  all  the  rulers  and 
the  people  might  be  delivered  from  "erroneous  judgments,  from  misleading 
influences,  and  from  the  sway  of  evil  p.issions."    The  House  of  Rf-prcenta- 
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tivca,  with  William  Pennington,  the  Speaker,  in  the  chair,  wns  opened  with 
prayer  hy  its  Chaplain,  the  Rev,  Thomas  H.  Stockton,  who  fervently 
thanked  God  for  the  "  blessings  we  have  enjoyed  within  this  Union — natural 
blessings,  civil  blessings,  spiritual  blessings,  social  blessings,  all  kinds  of 
blessings — such  blessings  as  were  never  enjoyed  by  any  other  people  since  the 
world  began." 

Committees  were  appointed  by  each  House  to  inform  the  President  of  its 
organization,  and  readiness  to  receive  any  communication  from  him.  These 
r^rarted  that  he  would  send  in  to  them  a  written  message  at  noon  on  Tues- 
day.' At  the  appointed  hour,  the  Preradent's  private  Secretary,  A.  J.  Gloss- 
brenner,  appeared  below  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  announced  that  he  waa 
there  by  direction  of  the  Chief  Mngistrate,  "to  deliver  to  the  Senate  a 
message  in  writing."  The  House  of  Representatives  also  received  it.  It 
was  read  to  both  Houses,  and  then  its  parts  were  refeiTed  to  appropriate 
committees,  in  the  nsnal  manner. 

The  telegraph  carried  the  President's  Message  quickly  to  every  part  of 
the  land.  The  people  sat  down  to  read  it  with  eagerness,  and  arose  from 
its  perusal  with  brows  saddened  with  the  gravest  disappointment.  This 
feeling  was  nniversaL  The  Message  was  fiill  of  evidences  of  faint-hearted- 
ness  and  indecision  in  points  where  courage  and  positive  convictions  should 
have  been  apparent  in  its  treatment  of  the  great  topic  then  filling  all  hearts 
and  minds,  and  bore  painful  indications  that  its  author  was  involved  in  some 
periloos  dilemma  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  was  anxiously  seeking  a  way 
of  escape.  The  method  chosen  was  most  unwise  and  unfortnnate.  It  tv- 
coiled  fearfully  upon  the  public  character  of  the  venerable  President ;  and, 
in  the  estimation  of  thoughtful  men,  a  reputation  gained  by  many  important 
and  useful  public  services,  during  a 
long  and  active  life,  was  laid  in  ruins. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  his 
Message,  the  President  began  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  troubles  which  then 
beset  the  nation.  After  recounting 
some  of  the  blessings  then  enjoyed  by 
tie  people,  he  asked,  "  Why  is  it,  then, 
that  discontent  now  so  extensively 
prevails,  and  the  Union  of  the  States, 
which  is  the  source  of  all  these  bless- 
ings, is  threatened  with  destruction  ?" 
He  answered  his  own  question,  \>j  al- 
leging, in  contradiction  of  the  solemn 
assurances  of  leaders  in  the  rising  re- 
volt to  the  contrary,  that  "  the  long- 
continued  and  intemperate  interference  of  the  NiiJ^pooplo  witli  the  qiiei^- 
tion  of  Slavery  in  the  Southern  States  "'  had  prefyjtbesc  estrangements  anil 

■  Dutini?  the  idminlstrations  of  George  Washington  ind  ■'^JmTjj^he,  mcss.iE''  "r  'V^'^^  "'  ""^     '^. 
deat,  at  i.hc  opening  of  each  session  of  Congress,  was  read  ' ^r\  .  ,^^^i  chief  Miuristrale  in  pi;rAo  .        •^■ 
JeffiMSon  «ban<loned  this  practice  when  he  came  Into  "^"r^^g,.  'cemid  to  h«  »  '<>"  "''""^  luiilalion  o 
practice  of  the- monarchs  of  Enfrlanii  in  thus  opening  th'ffl^"'        ''„nt  in  pc-rs'»i-  , 

»  Senator  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  and  olhc-tJ^n*  "''  "  ,  ,         i,^f„re  the  reWHion  brotc  "  ^ 
«i»t  the  dlMUision  of  the  subject  of  Slavery  at  thef^Piely  '''^"='^^"";  ^^^y     After  »re.-ililng  "f  the  p 
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tronbles.  He  alleged  that  the  immediate  peril  did  not  arise  so  much 
from  the  claims  on  the  part  of  Congress,  or  of  the  Territorial  LegislAtures, 
to  exolade  Slavery  from  the  Territories,  or  the  enactment  of  Personal  Liberty 
Laws  by  some  of  the  Northern  Sti^f«8,  "  as  from  the  fact  of  the  incessant 
and  violent  agitation  of  the  Slavery  question  throughont  the  North,  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century."  This  agitation,  be  allcgeil,  had  "inspired  the 
slaves  with  vague  notions  of  freedom,"  and  hence  "a  sense  of  secnrity  no 
longer  exists  around  the  f:m)ily  altar."  Then,  with  sahstantial  repetition  of 
the  words  of  John  Randolph  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  fifty  years  before,' 
he  said  : — "  This  feeling  of  peace  at  home  has  given  place  to  apprehensions 
of  servile  insurrection.  Many  a  matron  throughont  the  South  retires  at  night 
in  dread  of  what  may  befall  herself  and  her  children  before  the  morning-.*" 
This  state  of  things,  he  intimated,  was  a  snfiicient  excuse,  if  continued,  for 
the  lifting  of  a  fratricidal  hand.  "Shquld  this  apprehension  of  domestic 
danger,"  he  said, "  whether  real  or  imaginary,  extend  and  intensify  itself, 
until  it  shall  pervade  the  masses  of  the  Southern  people,  then  disunion  will 
become  inevitable.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  .  .  .  And  no 
political  Union,  however  fraught  with  blessings  and  benefits  in  all  other  re- 
■  spects,  can  long  continifle,  if  the  necessary  consequence  be  to  render  the 
homes  and  the  firesides  of  nearly  half  the  parties  to  it  habitually  and  hope- 


Tftlne  of  SIsTcry  to  tbe  Cottnn-growlng  StAlc^  Mr.  Haininond  obserred ; — **  Such  hu  been  for  n|  the  happy  r«- 
•ulU  of  the  AbollttoD  dttcuiiiinn.  So  tut  onr  icain  hu  been  Immense  from  this  eontest,  nvnge  sod  msll^ant  •• 
it  bail  been.  Kajr,  we  have  solved  already  tlie  qaestlon  of  Emancipation,  bjr  this  rr-examlnation  and  expoaiUMi 
of  the  fiilse  theories  of  religion,  philanthropj.  and  political  economy,  which  embamused  the  lUthera  In  their  day. 
...  At  the  North,  and  In  Europe,  they  cried  havoc,  and  let  loose  upon  na  all  the  dngs  of  war.  And  how  standa 
ItDow?  Why,  in  this  very  qaarter  Ufa  century,  oar  Blares  have  doubled  in  numbers,  and  each  slaTO  has  nara 
than  doubled  in  value.''— S/)»eo4  at  Btmtcell  Court  ffoiue,  Oct  »7,  1S58. 

In  July  18M,  Alejiudcr  II.  Stephens,  in  a  speech  in  Oeoripla,  said  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  balleved  that 
th«  Bonth  bad  sustained  any  Injury  by  those  agltttlona  "So  fkr,"  he  said, "from  tbe  instltntlon  of  AlHcan 
Slavery  In  oar  sertion  being  weakened  or  rendered  lessseenreby  the  discussion,  my  dellbefsteju'dgment  la,  that 
it  haa  been  greatly  strengthened  and  fortified." 

Senator  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  aald.  In  18(0:— ■*  In  many  reapectl)  the  raaolta  of  that  dlacnaalon  have 
^■•t  been  adverse  to  ua" 

pref"'  ^''*'*"  '*''''  I"  '  letter  to  Lord  Lyon^  In  May,  ISdl,  "  that  one  of  the  Conlbderate  Commissioners  told 

"        'lat  the  principal  of  the  causes  which  led  to  seoesaion  was  not  Slavery,  but  tb&Vfry  high  price  which,  for 

of  protecting  tbe  Morthem  mannflicturera,  the  South  were  obliged  to  fay  for  the  mannlhctured  goods 

•  required." 

^Ilzhuffh,  a  leading  pnbljclat  of  Virginia,  In  an  article  In  Ih  Bow'i  Itniew  (the  acknowledged  orpin 

irrsl)  fur  Fibrunry,  1801,  <  i>mnientlng  on  the  Message,  said  . — " It  Is  a  gross  mistake  to  snppoae 

Lthc  onuso  of  dissolution  letween  the  North  sod  the  South.    The  Cavallcra,  Jacobites,  and  the 

^llfd  the  South,  naiunilly  liate,  contemn,  and  despise  the  Puritans,  who  settled  the  North. 

r  rnces — tho  Int  tcr  n  ^!ave  race,  tbe  desceodanta  of  the  Saxon  serfb." 

/vcuri/,  the  chief  or:.'an  of  the  conspirators  In  Ponth  Carolina,  scorning  the  assertion  that 

■'Abolition  t  waddle  *' had  caused  any  sectional  feeling,  declnred  substantially  that 

i  of  tlio  deeradatlon  of  the  "Chiralrlo  Southrons  "  being  placed  on  an  equality  in 

of  the  North,"  that  made  "Southern  gentlemen"  deaire  disunion.     It  said, 

jbtocratic  people  In  the  world.    Pride  of  casts,  and  color,  and  privilege  makes 

\ri!.t"Cracy  Is  the  only  safegtiard  of  liberty." 

^siileiit'a  assertions  might  be  multlplle<rby  scores. 

nli.  in  1811,  "when  I  say  that  the  night-bell  never  tolls  for  Bre  In  Eich- 

>i  hng  her  infant  the  more  closely  to  her  bosom,  not  koowing  what  mhy 

pnic  of  the  alarms  In  the  capital  of  Virginia."    This  was  a  qunrlcr 

fltation  of  the  Slavery  question  throughont  the  North." 
'^     ■■«  yjerfete  Just  olluded  to.  prononnced  this  statement  a" gniss 
jonw  c  BKBCmmiMIB.  D.  ^'■'^  '" ""  *  nerveless,  apprehensive,  tremulous  old  man.    Oiir 

•         Ijn^ti  In  their  seal  for  disunion.     They  fear  not  war,   frr 

WnO    le  ^^  hnsbands  are  called  to  the  field,  they  will  have  a  faith- 

the  people  might  be  delivered   from  "  ee  only  body-guard  to  be  rellcd  on.    Bonaparte  knew  ii, 

.    /,  3  /.  ..  iT        •!  _  ,j  same  writer  added,  that  It  was  "(hey  [the  women) 

influences,  and  from  the  sway  o(  evil  p:\Ar""'  ^  " 
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lessly  insecnre.  Sooner  or  later,  the  bonds  of  Bach  a  union  most  be  severed.'^ 
He  then  referred  to  the  efforts  nsed  by  the  Abolitionists,  throagh  "  pictorial 
handbills  and  inflammatory  appeals,"  in  1835,  calculated  to  stir  np  the  slayes 
to  insurrection  and  servile  war,  and  said :  "This  agitation  has  ever  since  been 
continued  by  the  public  press,  by  the  proceedings  of  State  and  County  Con- 
ventions, and  by  Abolition  sermons  and  lectures.  The  time  of  Congress  has 
been  occupied  in  violent  speeches  on  this  never-ending  subject ;  and  appeals, 
in  pamphlet  and  other  forms,  indorsed  by  distinguished  names,  have  been 
gent  forth  fi>om  this  central  point,  and  spread  broadcast  over  the  Union." 

"  How  easy  it  would  be,"  the  President  said,  "  for  the  American  people 
to  settle  the  Slavery  question- forever,  and  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  for 
this  distracted  country.  They,  and  they  alone,  can  do  it.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  object,  and  all  for  which  the  Slave  States  have  ever 
contended,  is,  to  be  let  alone,  and  permitted  to  manage  their  domestic  insti- 
tntaons  in  their  own  way.  As  Sovereign  States,  they,  and  they  alone,  are 
responsible  before  God  and  the  world  for  the  Slavery  existing  among  them. 
For  this  the  people  of  the  North  are  not  more  responsible,  and  have  no  more 
right  to  interfere,  than  with  similar  institutions  in  Russia  or  Brazil.  Upon 
thdr  good  sense  and  patriotic  forbearance  I  confess  1  greatly  rely." 

Having  said  so  much  that  might  be  pleasant  for  the  ears  of  the  people  of 
the  Slave-labor  States,  Mr.  Buchanan  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  election  of 
a  President  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants  of  one  section  of  the  Republic 
afforded  no  excuse  for  the  offended  ones  to  rebel.  "  Reason,  justice,  a  re- 
sard  for  the  Constitution,"  he  said,  "  all  require  that  We  shall  wait  for  some 
overt  and  dangerous  act  on  the  part  of  the  President  elect  before  resorting 
to  smch  a  remedy."  He  also  argued,  as  Stephens  had  done  before  him,  that 
the  hands  of  the  new  President  would  be  tied  by  a  majority  against  him  in 
Congress,  and  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He 
then  touched  upon  the  provocationg  endured  by  the  "  Southern  States "  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  the  Fugitive,' 
Slave  Law  ;  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  State  .Legislatures  would  rep 
any  nnconstitutional  and  obnoxious  enactments  on  their  statute-books 
other  words,  their  Personal  Liberty  Acts — so  offensive  to  the  people 
Slave-labor  States  and  the  plain  commands  of  the  Constitution  ;  and /T 
President  elect  would  feel  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  Mr.  Buchanan  ha/*^  ? 
act  vigorously  in  executing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  "against  tV^^  . 
enactments  of  State  Legislatures."  "  The  Southern  States,"  hff^  ^^m 
ing  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  have  a  right  to  demaii^**°'^ .  I 
tiee  from  the  States  of  the  North.  Should  it  be  refused^  ^^*mT  b  ve 
he  warmed  with  zealous  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  peorfrties,  wi 
States,  "then  the  Constitution,  to  which  all  the  Statofo  essential  to 
been  willfully  violated  by  one  portion  of  them,  in  ajg  that  event, 
domestic  security  and  happiness  of  the  remaindj^Qustitntionai  "*  _ 

jnred  States,  after  having  first  used  all  peacefiXg^^^once  to  the  " 
obtain  redress,  would  be  justified  in  revohU^T  _  ■! 

rnent  of  the  Union."  J^  ^  T  a.vT  and  those  Person 

»^s\ave  i-'"'*  J  t\ta  non- 

Let  us  look  a  moment  at  this  Fna[^!~      .  ^  president,  ana 

liberty  Laws,  the  non-execution  of  d#^  °^  V  enacted  them,  wouW, 

repeal  of  the  others  by  llie  State  "  ■^•"'■«*  "^ 
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the  opinion  of  Mr.  Buohanm,  be  a  snffieifflit  jiutificBtion  of  the  people  of  the 
Slaye-labor  States  in  "  rerolntionuy  resistance  to  the  Goremment  of  the 
Union."  Knowledge  concerning  them  is  eesential  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  early  history  of  the  rebellion. 

In  the  year  1850,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  National  Congress,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  third  clause,  second  section,  and  fonrth  Article  of  the   Oon- 
stitntion,  providing  for  the  rendition  of  slaves  who  might  escape  from  bond- 
age into  the  Free-labor  States.     The  sixth  section  of  that  law  provided  that 
the  master  of  a  ingitive  slave,  or  his  agent,  night  go  into  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Republic,  and,  with  or  without  legal  warrant  there  obtained, 
seize  such  fugitive,  and  take  him  forthwith  before  any  judge  or  oomtniB- 
sioner  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  hear  and  determine  the  case.     On  satisfac- 
tory proof  being  furnished  him,  such  as  the  affidavit  in  writing,  or   other 
acceptable  testimony,  by  the  pursuing  owner  or  agent,  that  the  arrested  person 
"owes  bihor"  to  the  party  that  had  arrested  him,  or  to  his  principal,  it  Mtut 
made  the  duty  of  said  judge  or  comdiissioner  to  vae  the  power  of  his  office 
to  assist  the  claimant  in  taking  the  fugitive  back  into  bondage.     It  was  ftxr- 
ther  provided,  that  in  no  trial  or  hearing  under  the  act,  ahmdd  the  testimony 
of  tuch  alleged  fugitive  ie  admitted  in  evidence  ;  and  that  the  parties  claim- 
ing the  fugitive  should  not  be  molested  in  their  work  of  carrying  the  person 
back  "by  any  process  issued  by  any  court,  judge,  magistrate,  or  other  per- 
son whomsoever." 

The  last  clause  of  the  act  was  so  offensive  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity 
.ind  justice,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  io  the  Free-labor 
States,  that  while  respect  for  law,,  so  deeply  interwoven  in  the  texture  of 
American  society,  caused  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  requirements  of  the 
statute,  there  was  Tebellion  against  it  in  every  Christian  heart  It  was 
plainly  seen  that,  under  that  law,  &ee  negroes  might,  by  the  peijury  of  kid- 
nappers', and  the  denial  of  the  common  right  to  defense  allowed  to  the  vilest 
criminal,  be  carried  away  into  hopeless  slav^,  beyond  the  reach  of  pity, 
Tiercy,  or  law.  This  perception  of  possible  wrong  caused  the  Legislatures  of 
**  -era!  of  the  Free-labor  States  to  pass  laws  for  the  protection  of  free  colored 

-•ns  within  their  borders,  made  so  by  the  circumstance  of  birth  or  exi8t-> 

framing  of  laws  consonant  with  the  public  sentiment  against  the 

ve  Law,  some  of  the  Legislatures  perhaps  transcended  the  con- 

•t8,  and  enacted  statutes  in  direct  contravention  of  the  National 

>i-c  strictly  within  the  limits  of  constitutional  requirements ; 

pecdily  made  inoperative  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 

States,  a  majority  of  whose  nide  judges  were  slavehold- 

pathy  with  that  class.    Upio  the  time  of  the  deliv- 

age,  not  a  single  case  had  been  adjudicated  under 

any  State,  and  their  practical  hostility  to  the 

-as  as  unreal  as  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
c. 

jonn  a  BKXCKmmaK  A'>  ^ 

Tirhn  ^1^^  ^^  ^^  Stat«  shonld  arrest  or  detain  (or  aid  In  eo  doln]^) 
aiit7  or  town  In  It,  mj  peraon,  on  aeeonnt  of  a  claim  on 
the  people  might  be   delivered   from  "  elneaa  of  arreats  to  United  Statoa  odlceta. 
•    Jl  J  /•  il—    ^..-.-.r  nf  0..51  ^.,^'''"'8'''  '"'»  "■•  State,  by  or  with  the  conaent  of 

influences,  and  from  the  sn  ay  ot  e\  il  pnt.^„,j  ^^  p„^„  „  ,  ^/,  ^j^,^  a.  suu  w..  « 
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tlM  President  dect,  neither  of  them  hsTiDg  had  ocoauon  to  act.    Thej  were 
made  one  of  the  eeveral  pretexts  sought  by  the  conspirators  for  rel)ellion ; 
and  yet  some  o^  the  holder  ones,  who  did  not  care  for  a  pretext,-denied  that 
(^position  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  a  grievance  to  be  complained  of. 
**  The  secession  of  South  Carolina,"  said  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett  (the  roost 
malignaat  and  nnscrupnlous  of  the  conspirators  in  that  State),  in  the  Seces- 
sion Convention,  '■'■  is  not  an  event  of  a  day.     It  is  not  any  thing  produced  by 
Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  or  by  the  non-exeontion  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
It  is  a  matter  which  has  been  gatheiing  bead  for  thirty  years.  ...  In  regard 
to  tibe   Fugitive  Slave  Law,  I  myself  doubted  its  constitutionality,  and 
doubted  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  I  was  a  member  of 
that  body.*      7%<  StaU*^  acting  in  their  sovereign  capacity y 
^ould  be  responsible  for  the  rendition  offugi- 
tive  slaves.     That  was  our  best  security. '' — "  It 
is  no  epasmodio  effort,"  said  Francis  S.  Parker, 
another  member  of  the  Convention,  "  that  has 
^me  suddenly  upon  ns;  it  has  been  gradually 
eahninatiiig  for  a  long  period  of  thirty  years." 
— ^"As  my  friend  (Mr.  Parker)  has  said,"  spoke 
John  A.  Inglia,  another  member  of  the  Con- 
vention,  "most  of  us  have   had  this  matter 
under  consideration  for  the  last  twenty  years." 
And  Lawrence  M.   Keitt,  the  supporter  of 
Preston  S.  Brooks,  when  he  brutally  assailed 
Senator  Sumner  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  in 
1856,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Secession 
Ccnventaon,  said: — "I  have  been  engaged  in 
this  movement  ever  since   I  entered  political  life."     Let  us  return  to  t' 
Message. 

Having  informed  the  conspirators  that  they  had  many  grievances,  and 
that,  under  oertun  contingencies,  the  people  of  the  Slave-labor  States  might 
he  justified  in  rebellion,  the  President  proceeded  to  consider  the  right  of 
secession  and  the  relative  powers  of  the  National  Government  This  was 
the  topic  to  which  the  attention  of  the  people  was  most  anxiously  turned. 


Monj,  nnkss  dona  bf  TTnlteit  Statea  officers  la  the  execntlon  of  legal  proeeat.  Ttata  was  to  rellere  the  people 
torn  the  df  ty  of  beeomlng  abre-cstebera  by  eomniaod  of  United  Statea  officers. 

The  law  tn  Vermont  provided,  tlwt  no  eonrt,  Juatloe  of.  the  peace,  or  maglatrate,  ahonld  take  eognizanoe  of 
asf  e«rtlfles:e,  warrant,  or  process,  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  aud  that  no  person  should  assist  tn  the 
Rmoval  of  in  allrgMt  ftafrltlve  ilave  from  the  State,  excepting  United  States  officers.  It  also  ordered  that  the 
prtvllc^  oftbe  wilt  of  habea*  eorpiu,  and  a  trial  of  (acts  bj  a  Jury,  ahonld  be  given  to  the  alleged  (tagitire, 
with  the  State^a  Attorney  oa  coansel ;  and  also  tbnt  any  person  coming  Into  the  State  a  slave,  shall  be  forever 
hve.    This  was  a  nalllflcatlon  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

The  law  In  Massachusftls  |>ri>rlded  for  trials  by  Jnry  of  alleged  Ihgltlve  slaves,  who  might  have  the  ser- 
vices of  any  ott^irncy.  It  forbade  the  Ibsiiingof  any  proccaa,  under  the  Fugitive  Shive  Law,  by  any  fcgal  officer 
in  the  Slate,  or  *  to  do  any  official  act  io  furtherance  of  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1T93,  or  that 
of  ISSQl**  It  forbade  the  use  of  any  prisons  In  tho  State  for  the  same  purpose.  All  public  officers  were  for- 
fcid(i«n  to  arrest,  or  assist  in  srrestina:,  any  alleged  fu(;itivo  slave.  And  no  officer  of  the  State,  acting  as  United 
Btates  commissioner,  was  allowed  to  issue  .my  warrant,  excepting  for  the  summoning  of  witnesses,  nor  allowed  to 
Itesrand  try  any  cause  nniicr  the  Fugitive  Shive  Law.  ^la  was  a  virtual  nnlllflcatlon  of  the  Fugitive  Slav* 
U«. 

The  law  In  Connecticut  was  made  only  to  prevent  the  kidnapping  of  free  persona  of  color  within  Ita  borders, 
by  tanpodng  a  heavy  penalty  npon  those  who  ahonld  arreat,  or  eauae  to  b«  arreated,  any  free  colored  person, 
with  ifiteat  to  reduce  Mm  or  her  to  alavery. 
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70  opnnoN  of  the  attorney-general. 

What  M  ill  the  President  do  in  the  event  of  open  rebellion  ?  was  the  momen> 
tons  question  on  every  lip.  It  greatly  exercised  the  mind  of  the  President 
himself,  and  he  turned  to  his  legal  adviser,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Republic,  for  advice.  TliiB 
was  given  him,  in  liberal  measure,  on  the'  20th 
of  November.  It  was  conveyed  in  no  less  . 
than  three  thousand  words. 

Assuming  that  States,  as  States,  might 
rebel,  the  Attorney-General's  argument  gave 
much  "  aid  and  comfort"  to  the  conspirators. 
After  speaking  of  occasions  when  the  Presi- 
dent, as  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  military 
forces  of  the  Republic,  might  properly  use 
them  in  support  of  the  laws  of  the  land, 
he  supposed  the  case  of  a  State  in  which  all 
the  National  ofiBcers,  including  judges,  dis- 
trict attorneys,  and  marshals,  affected  by  tha 
delirium  of  rebellious  fever,  should  resign 
their  places — a  part  of  the  programme  of  revolution  in  South  Carolina 
already  adopted, .and  which  was  carried  out  a  month  later.  What  then  should, 
be  done?  It  was  clearly  the  duty  of  the  President  to  fill  the  offices  with 
other  men.  "  But,"  he  said,  "  we  can  easily  conceive  how  it  might  become 
altogetiier  impossible."  Indeed,  this  contingency  had  been  contemplated  by 
the  conspirators,  and  provided  for  by  prospective  vigilance  committees. 
"  Then,"  h.e  continued,  "  there  would  be  no  courts  to  issue  judicial  process, 
and  no  ministerial  officers  to  execute  it."  What  then?  Why,  the  State  has 
virtually  disappeared  as  a  part  of  the  Republic ;  arid  the  power  of  the  Su- 
preme Government  being  only  auxiliary  to  State  life  and  force.  National 
troops  would  certainly  "  be  out  of  place,  and  their  use  wholly  illegal  If 
they  are  sent  to  aid  the  courts  and  marshals,  there  must  be  courts  and  mar- 
shals to  be  fdded.  Without  the  exercise  of  those  functions  which  belong 
exclusively  to  the  civil  service,  the  laws  cannot  be  executed  in  any  event,  no 


■Un  8.    BLAOK. 


Tbe  law  In  Bhode  Isliind  fortwda  the  carryings  away  of  any  person  hj  force  ont  of  the  State;  and  proTlded 
that  no  public  officer  sboald  officially  aid  the  execatlon  of  tho  FnglUve  Slave  Law,  and  denied  the  use  of  the 
Jails  fur  that  purpoiie. 

New  York  took  no  action  on  the  snliject ;  neither  did  Kew  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania.  Their  statute-books 
bad  liiws  already  therein  relating  to  slavery. 

The  law  in  Michigan  socnrcd  to  the  person  arrested  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habtat  corpw^  a  trial  by 
jury,  and  the  eroploymcnt  of  the  State^a  Attorney  as  counsel  for  the  prisoners.  It  denied  the  use  of  the  Jails 
•f  tbe  State  for  tho  purposes  contemplated  in  tho  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  Imposed  a  heavy  penalty  for  the 
arrest  of  a  ft^ee  colored  person  as  an  alleged  furtive  slave. 

Tbe  law  in  Wisconsin  was  substantially  the  some  as  that  in  Michigan,  with  an  additional  clause  for  tho  pro- 
tecUon  of  its  citizens  from  any  penalties  Incurred  by  a  refusal  to  aid  or  obey  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 

Iowa,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  California,  and  Oregon,  mule  no  laws  on  the  subject. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  this  connection,  that  tho  9iatut6-booka  ofevtry  St<iv64abor  State  in  the  Unitm  con- 
tafned^  at  that  time,  Ptretmal  Liberty  Acte,  all  of  tKeni  aa  much  in  oppoHtion  to  the  Utter  and  epirit  if 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Zaie  qflSStt  a»  any  act  paesed  by  the  Leffielatures  o/ Free-labor  Statee.  Borne  of  them 
bad  pen-ilties  more  severe.  All  of  them  provided  for  tbe  use  of  law  by  the  alleged  slave ;  most  of  them  gave 
him  a  trial  by  Jury ;  and  those  of  North  Carolina  and  Texas  punished  the  stealer  and  seller  of  a  free  negro  with 
DEATn.  Tho  spirit  and  object  of  all  weae  expressed  in  tbe  preamble  to  the  law  in  Geor^a,  as  fbllows;— > 
^  Whereas  free  persons  of  color  ore  liable  to  be  taken  and  held  fraudulently  and  illegally  in  a  slate  of  slavery 
by  wicked  white  men,  and  to  be  secretly  removed  whenever  an  effort  may  be  made  to  redresa  their  grlevancea, 
•o  that  due  inquiry  may  not  be  hod  luto  the  circnmstances  of  the  detention  of  the  same,  and  their  right  of 
freedom,"  et  catera,  "  Be  It  enacted,"  im. 
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matter  what  may  be  the  physical  strength  whicli  the  Government  has  at  ita 
command.  Under  sooh  circnmstanoes,  to  send  a  military  force  into  any  State, 
with  orders  to  act  agtunst  the  people,  wonld  be  simply  making  war  upon 
them," 

The  Attomey-Goieral  limited  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Executive, 
in  the  matter  in  question,  to  a  simple  protection  of  the  public  property.  If 
he  could  not  collect  the  revenue  on  account  of  insurrection,  ho  had  no  wat^ 
rant  for  the  use  of  military  force.  Congress  might  vote  him  the  power,  yet 
he  doubted  the  ability  of  that  body  to  find  constitutional  permission  to  do  so. 
It  seemed  to  him,  that  an  attempt  to  force  the  people  of  a  State  into  submis; 
non  to  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  and  to  deust  from  attempts  to  destroy  it, 
would  be  making  war  upon  them,  by  which  they  would  be  converted  into 
alien  enemies,  and  "  would  be  compelled  to  act  accordingly.''  If  Congress 
should  sanction  such  an  attempt  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  National 
Government,  he  wished  to  know  whether  all  of  the  States  would  "  not  be 
absolved  from  their  Federal  obligations  ?  Is  any  portion  of  the  people,"  he 
asked,  "  bound  to  contribute  their  money  or  their  blood  to  carry  on  a  contest 
like  thb  f"  The  Attorney-General  virtually  counseled  the  President  to  suffer 
this  glorious  concrete  Republic  to  become  disintegrated  by  the  fires  of  &o- 
tion,  or  the  blows  of  actual  rebellion,  rather  than  to  use  force,  legitimately 
at  his  service,  for  the  preservation  of  its  integrity. 

The  vital  weakness  in  the  arg^iments  of  the  conspirators,  and  of  those  who 
adopted  their  peculiar  political  views,  appears  at  all  times  in  the  erroneous 
I  assumption,  as  premises,  that  States,  as  such,  had  seceded,  and  that  the 
!  National  Government,  if  it  should  take  action  ag;unst  rebellious  movements, 
must  of  necessity  war  against  a  "Sovereign  State."  The  undeniable  fact 
opposed  to  this  argument  was,  that  no  State,  as  such,  had  seceded,  or  could 
secede;  that  the  secession  of  certain  States  had  been  declared  only  by  certain 
politicians  in  those  States,  who  were  usurpers,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter, 
of  the  rights  and  sovereignty  which  belonged  only  to  the  people  /  that  only 
certain  persona  in  oertiun  States  were  in  rebellion,  and  that  the  Government 
could  only  act  against  those  certain  persons  iu  certain  States  as  individuals 
collectively  rebellions,  like  a  mob,  in  s  city.  Therefore,  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  the  "  coercion  of  a  State."  That  which  the  conspirators  and 
the  politicians  so  adroitly  and  effectively  exhibited  as  "  coercion "  was  an 
unsubfltantial  phantom,  created  by  the  subtle  alchemy  of  sophistry,  for  an 
ignoble  purpose — an  invention  of  disloyal  metaphysiciaos  in  the  Slave-labor 
States,  bearing,  to  undisciplined  and  unreasoning  minds,  the  semblance  of 
truth  and  reality.  If  we  shall  keep  this  fact  in  mind  clearly,  as  we  proceed 
in  oar  consideration  of  the  events  of  the  civil  war,  we  shall  perceive  the 
wisdom,  righteousness,  and  dignity  of  the  National  Government,  and  the 
opposing  qualfties  in  its  enemies,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
troubles. 

The  President  followed  the  counsel  of  his  legal  adviser  in  the  preparation 
of  that  part  of  his  Message  which  related  to  anticipated  insurrection.  But 
before  yielding  wholly  to  that  counsel,  he  said,  in  discussing  the  doctrine  of 
the  right  of  a  State  to  secede : — "  In  order  to  justify  secession  as  a  constitu- 
tional remedy,  it  must  be  on  the  principle  that  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
mere  volnnt;iry  association  of  States,  to  be  dissolved  at  pleasure  by  any  one 
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of  the  conti-acting  parties.'  If  tbis  be  so,  the  Confederacy  is  a  rope  of  sand, 
to  be  penetrated  and  dissolved  by  the  first  adverse  wave  of  pablio  opinion  in 
any  of  the  State!>.  In  this  manner  our  thirty-threo  St&tes  may  resolve  tbem* 
selves  into  so  roany  petty,  jarring,  and  hostile  republics,  each  one  retiring 
from  the  Union  without  responsibility,  whenever  any  sadden  excitement 
might  impel  them  to  such  a  course.  By  this  process,  a  Union  mi^t  b« 
entirely  broken  into  fragments  in  a  few  weeks,  which  cost  oar  fathers  many 
years  of  toil,  privation,  and  blood  to  establish." 

In  these  wise,  truthful,  and  statesmanlike  sentences  the  President  cast  off 
the  restraints  of  the'  meshes  of  political  and  personal  difficulty  in  which  he 
was  evidently  entangled  ;  and  by  so  doing  he  gave  unpardonable  offense  to 
the  conspirators.  With  the  freedom  of  will  and  judgment  which  that  mo- 
mentary relief  gave  him,  and  with  a  lofty  conception  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Republic  and  his  own  position,  he  continued : — "  This  Government  is  a  great 
and  powerful  Government,  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty 
over  the  special  subjects  to  which  its  authority  extends.  Its  framers  never 
intended  to  implant  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  nor  were 
they,  at  its  creation,  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  providing  for  its  own  dissolu* 
tion.  It  was  not  intended  by  its  framers  to  be  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
which,  at  the  touch  of  the  enchanter,  would  vanish  into  thin  air ;  but  a  sub- 
stantial and  mighty  fabric,  capable  of  resisting  the  slow  decay  of  time,  and  of 
defying  the  storms  of  ages.  Indeed,  well  may  the  zealous  patriots  of  that 
day  have  indulged  fears  that  a  government  of  such  high  powers  might  vio- 
late the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  and  wisely  did  they  adopt  the  rule  of  a 
strict  construction  of  these  powers  to  prevent  danger.  But  they  did  nut 
fear,  nor  had  they  any  reason  to  ims^ine,  that  the  Constitution  would  ever 
be  so  interpreted  as  to  enable  any  State,  by  her  own  act,  and  withont  the 
consent  of  her  sister  States,  to  discharge  her  people  from  all  or  any  of  their 
Federal  obligations." 

These  were  brave  words,  and  the  President  had  constitutional  and  popular 
power  to  follow  them  with  corresponding  brave  aotions.  But  a  sense  of 
restraint  seems  to  have  paralyzed  his  will,  and  while  he  declared  that  the' 
forts  and  other  public  property  must  be  protected,  he  yielded  every  thing  to 
the  conspirators  by  saying,  in  their  own  phraseology,  that  there  was  no 
power  known  to  the  Constitution  to  compel  a  '^  seceding  State  "  to  return  to 
its  allegiance.  He  saw  no  way  in  which  a  "subjugated  State"  could  be  gov- 
erned afterward ;  and  even  if  the  National  Government  had  the  power  to 
compel  the  obedience  of  a  State,  "  would  it  be  wise  to  exercise  it,  under  the 
circumstances  ?"  he  asked.  In  the  fraternal  conflict  that  would  ensue,  a  vast 
amount  of  blood  and  treasure  would  be  expended,  rendering  future  reconcilia- 
tion impossible.  He  declared  that  the  States  were  colleagues  of  one  another ; 
.  and  if  some  of  them,  he  said,  '^  should  conquer  the  rest,  and  hold  them  as 
subjugated  provinces,  it  would  totally  destroy  the  whole  theory  upon  which 
they  are  now  connected.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  as  correct  as  I 
think  it  is,"  he  said,  "  then  the  Union  must  utterly  perish  at  the  moment 


>  Tbl«,  u  ve  line  obMrred,  i>  the  Tltnl  prindpl*  inTolrrd  In  the  doctrine  of  Supremo  Slate  Sorerelgnt]'. 
and  the  corner-etone  of  the  fnnndatton  on  which  the  great  rebellion  reated  for  justlflcation.  Agalntt  this  comer- 
atone  the  Prealdent  hurled  the  oancloalons  In  thia  p<tni(p^[i<L 
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when  Congress  shall  arm  one  part  of  the  people  against  another,  for  any 
porpose  beyond  tliat  of  merely  protecting  the  General  Government  in  the 
exercise  of  its  proper  constitutional  fnnotions.  .  .  .  Congress  possesses  many 
means  of  preserving  it  by  conciliation ;  but  the  sword  was  not  placed  in 
thor  hands  to  preserve  it  by  force." 

Having  declared  that  secession  was  a  crime,  and  the  doctrine  of  State 
Sapremacy  a  heresy  dangerous  to  the  nationality  of  the  Republic,  but  that 
both  might  be  indulged  in  to  the  faDest  extent  with  impunity,  because  the 
Government,  as  an  executive  force,  was  eonstitntionaily  and  utterly  impotent 
to  protect  the  nation  against  rebellions  hands  uplifted  to  destroy  it — ^in  other 
words,  that  the  hands  of  wicked  assassins  were  ready  with  strength  to  crush 
oat  the  National  life,  but  the  Republic  possessed  no  power,  excepting  that 
of  moral  suasion,  to  protect  and  preserve  that  life— the  President  proposed  to 
conciliate  its  enemies,  by  allowing  them  to  infuse  deadly  poison  into  the 
blood  of  their  intended  victim,  which  would  slowly  but  as  surely  accomplish 
thdr  purpose,  in  time.  To  do  this,  he  proposed  an  "  explanatory  amcnd- 
mmt"  to  the  Constitution,  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  which  should  give  to 
the  conspirators  every  thing  which  they  had  demanded,  namely,  the  elevation 
of  the  Slave  system  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  institution,  and  thus  sap  the 
very  foundations  of  our  free  government.  This  amendment  was  to  consist  of 
an  express  recognition  of  the  right  of  property  in  slaves,  in  the  States  where 
it  Aen  existed  or  might  thereafter  exist;  of  the  recognition  of  the  duty  of 
the  National  Government  to  protect  that  right  in  all  the  Territories  through- 
out their  Territorial  existence ;  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Slave- 
o\nier  to  every  privilege  and  advantage  given  him  in  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  of  1850;  and  a  declaration  that  all  the  State  laws  impairing  or  defeat- 
ing that  law  were  violations  of  the  Constitution,  and  consequently  null  and 
void. 

This  Message,  so  indecisive,  and,  in  many  respects,  inconsistent,  alarmed 
the  peoples  They  felt  themselves,  in  a  measure,  adrift  upon  a  sea  of  troubles 
without  a  competent  pilot,  a  compass,  or  a  pole-star.  As  we  have  observed, 
it  pleased  nobody.  In  the  Chamber  of  the  United  States  Senate,  when  a 
motion  for  its  reference  wtis  made,  it  was  spoken  lightly  of  by  the  friends  and 
foes  of  the  Union.  Clingman,  of  North  Carolinn,  who,  misrepresenting  the 
Batiment  of  his  State,  was  the  first  to  sound  the  trumpet  of  disunion  in  that 
hall,  at  this  time  declared  that  it  fell  short  of  stating  the  case  that  was  before 
the  country.  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  said  he  could  not  understand  it ; 
and,  at  a  later  period,*  Jefierson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  said  in  the  '^"^T^  *"' 
Senate,  that  it  "had  all  the  ehsracterietics  of  a  diplomatic  paper, 
for  diplomacy  is  said  to  abhor  certainty,  as  nature  abhors  a  vacam^ ;  and  it 
is  not  within  the  power  of  man  to  reach  sny  fixed  conclusion  from  that  Mes- 
sage. When  the  country  was  agitated,  when  opinions  were  being  formed, 
when  we  are  drifting  beyond  the  power  ever  to  return,  this  was  not  what  we 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  a  Chief  Magistrate.  One  policy  or  the  other  he 
ought  to  have  taken."  "  He  should  have  tioken  the  position,"  he  said,  either 
of  a  "Federalist,  that  every  State  is  subordinate  to  the  Federal  (Jovei-nment," 
and  he  was  bound  to  enforce  its  authority ;  or  as  a  Sta.te  Rights  Democrat, 
which  he  professed  to  be,  holding  that  "the  Constitution  gave  no  power  to 
Ihe  Federal  Government  to  coerce  a  State."    He  said,  truly,  "That  the 
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President  shoald  have  broaght  his  opinion  to  one  conclosion  or  another,  and, 
to-daj,  our  ooontry^  would  have  been  safer  than  it  is." 

Senator  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  said  that,  if  he  understood  the  Message 
on  the  subject  of  secession,  it  was  this : — "  South  Carolina  has  just  cause  for 
seceding  from  the  Union  ;  that  is  the  first  proposition.  The  second  is,  that 
she  has  no  right  to  secede.  The  third  is,  that  we  have  no  right  to  prevent 
her  from  seceding.  He  goes  on  to  represent  this  as  a  great  and  powerfal 
country,  and  that  no  State  has  a  right  to  secede  from  it ;  but  the  power  of 
the  country,  if  I  understand  the  President,  consists  in  what  Dickens  makes 
the  English  constitution  to  be — a  power  to  do  nothing  at  all.  Now,  I  think 
it  was  incumbent  on  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  point  out  definitely 
and  recommend  to  Congress  some  role  of  action,  and  to  tell  us  what  he  rc- 
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commended  us  to  do.  But,  in  my  judgment,  be  has  entirely  avoided  it.  He 
has  failed  to  look  the  thing  in  the  face.  He  has  acted  like  the  ostrich,  which 
hides  her  head,  and  thereby  thinks  to  escape  danger." 

So  thought  the  people.  They  saw  great  dangers,  but  could  not  compre- 
hend the  fearful  proportions  of  those  dangers.  Had  they  done  so,  they 
would  almost  have  despaired.  They  watched  with  intense  interest  the  rising 
waves  of  rebellion  in  the  Slave-labor  States,  and  heard  with  alarm  the  roar- 
ing of  their  surges  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Their  thoughts  often  wandered 
back  to  an  earlier  period  in  their'  history,  when  a  Chief  ^Magistrate  had  the 
courage  to  check  by  a  menace,  and  would  have  crushed  by  the  force  of 
arms,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  the  fool  serpent  of  rebellion,  that  appeared  a 
generation  before  as  a  petted  monster,  among  the  politicians  of  South 
Carolina,  and  was  exhibited  to  the   people  whenever  Calhoun  waved  the 
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Boreerer'B  wand.    In  the  oontrast  between  Jaokaon  and  BuohiUian,  which 
that  retrospect  exhibited,  thej  saw  cause  for  ^oomj  forebodings. 

Patiiotic  men  wrote  earnest  letters  to  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
asking  them  to  be  firm,  yet  conciliatory ;  and  clergymen  of  every  degree  and 
rdigions  denomination— Shepherds  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Prince  of 
Peace — exhorted  their  flocks  to  be  firm  in  fiuth,  patient  in  hope,  carcM  in 
conduct,  and  tmstful  in  God.  "  This  is  no  time  for  noisy  dispntanis  to  lead 
BS,"  wrote  Bishop  Lay,  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  "  We  should  ask  counsel 
of  the  experienced,  the  sober,  the  €U>d-fearing  men  among  us.  We  may  fol- 
low peace,  and  yet  guard  oar  country's  rights;  nor  should  we,  in  concern  for 
our  OMm,  forget  the  rights  and  duties  of  others.'" — "  In  our  public  congrega- 
tions, in  our  family  worship,  in  each  heart's  private  prayers,"  wrote  Bishop 
Mcllvaine,  of  Ohio,  "I  solemnly  feel  that  it  is  a  time  for  all  to  beseech  Qod 
to  have  mercy  upon  our  country — not  to  deal  with  us  according  to  our  sins — 
not  to  leave  us  to  our  own  wisdom  and  might — to  take  the  counsels  of  our 
seaators  and  legislators,  and  all  in  authority,  into  His  own  guidance  and  gov- 
ernment."*— "  These  evils  are  the  punishment  of  sin,"  wrote  Bishop  McFar- 
Und,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  "  and  are  to  be 
averted  only  by  appeasing  the  anger  of  Heaven.  You  will,  therefore,  request 
your  congregation  to  unite  in  fervent  prayers  for  the  preservalioii  of  the 
Union  and  the  peace  of  the  country.  For  this  intention,  we  exhort  them  to 
say,  each  day,  at  Jeast  one  'Our  Father'  and  one  'Hail  Mary;'  to  observe 
with  great  strictness  the  Fast-days  of  this  holy  season ;  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  worthy  reception  of  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  at  or  before  Christmas ;  to  give  alms  generally  to  the  poor,  and 
to  torn  their  whole  hearts  in  all  humility  to  God.'"  More  thun  forty  leading 
clergymen  of  various  denominations  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania  united  in  soiding  forth*  a  circular  letter,  in  the  *''*"^'57  ** 
form  of  an  appeal  to  the  churches,  in  which  they  said : — "  We 
cannot  doubt  that  a  spirit  of  candor  and  forbearance,  such  as  oar  religion 
prompts,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  times  demand,  would  render  the  speedy 
adjustment  of  obr  difficulties  po^ible,  consistently  with  every  constitutional 
right.  Unswerving  fealty  to  the  Constitution  justly  interpreted,  and  a 
prompt  return  to  its  spirit  and  requirements  wherever  there  may  have  beea 
direigence  from  either,  would  seem  to  be  the  first  duty  of  citizens  and  legis- 
Utors.  It  is  our  firm,  and,  we  think,  intelligent  conviction,  that  only  a  very 
inconsiderable  fi-action  of  the  people  of  the  North  will  hesitate  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  constitutional  obligations ;  and  that  whatever  enactnients  are 
foond  to  be  in  conflict  therewith  will  be  uonulled."  They  urged  the  neoes- 
aty  of  a  more  candid  and  temperate  discussion,  on  the  part  of  the  press 
and  the  polpit,  of  moral  and  political  questions — ^a  greater  regard  "  for  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  men." 

So  early  as  the  close  of  October,'  that  venerable  soldier,  Lieu-  '  ""j^'"' 
tenant-General  Winfield  Scott,  the  General-in-chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  Republic,  perceiving  the  gathering  cloud  betokening  a  storm,  spoke 
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words  of  -wammg  to  the  President  and  Seoretary  of  War.  He  was  evir 
dently  ignorant  of  the  perplexities  of  the  former  and  the  wickedness  jof  the 
latter,  or  he  would  never  have  wasted  words,  as  he  did,  in  saying :  ''  From 
a  knowledge  of  oar  Southern  population,  it  is  my  solemn  conviction  that 
there  is  some  danger  of  an  early  act  of  rashness  preliminary  to  seceesion, 
namely,  the  seizure  of  some  or  all  of  the  Southern  forts,"  which  he  named. 
"  In  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "  all  these  works  should  be  immediately  so  garri- 
soned as  to  make  any  attempt  to  take  any  one  of  them,  by  surprise  or  covp 
de  main,  ridiculoiis."  ..."  It  is  the  opinion  that  instrnotions  should  be 
given  at  once  to  the  commanders  o{  the  Barancas  [Pensacola],  Forts 
Moultne  and  Monroe,  to  be  on  their  guard  against  surprises." 

Another  veteran  warrior,  who  had  been  Scott's  companion  ia  arms  for 
fifty  years,  full  of  patriotic  zeal,  and  with  a  keen  perception  of  danger,  ailer 
reading  the  President's  message  wrote  a  letter  renuurkable  for  its  good  sense, 
foresight,  and  wisdom.  That  soldier' was  Major-General  John  Ellis  Wool, 
then  commander  of  the  Eastern  Department,  which  included  the  whole 
country  eastward  of  the  Mississippi  River.  He  wrote  to  the  venerable  Gen- 
eral Lewis  Cass  (also  his  companion-in-arms  in  the  War  of  1812),  Buchanan's 

Secretary  of  Stat^  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, saying : — "  South  Carolina  says 
she  intends  to  leave  the  Union.  Her 
representatives  in  Congress  say  she  has 
already  left  the  Union.  It  se^ms  she 
is  neither  to  be  conciliated  nor  com- 
forted. I  command  the  Eastern  Depart- 
ment, which  includes  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  Yon 
know  me  welj,  I  have  ever  been  a  firm, 
decided,  iaithfnl,  and  devoted  friend  of 
my  country.  If  I  can  aid  the  Presi- 
dent to  preserve  the  Union,  I  hope  he 
will  command  my  services.  It  will  never 
do  for  him  or  you  to  leave  Washington 
without  every  star  in  this  Union  in  its  place.  Therefore,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  adopting  measures  to  defeat  those  who  are  conspiring  against  ihe 
Union.  Hesitation  or  delay  may  be  no  less  fatal  to  the  Union  than  to  the 
President,  or  your  own  high  standing  as  a  statesman." 

This  patriotic  soldier  then  urged  upon  the  Government  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  sending  re-enforcements  to  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor ;  and  he 
spurned  the  excuse  for  not  doing  so,  urged  by  some,  that  such  a  step  would 
serve  to  increase  the  excitement  among  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  "  That 
is  nonsense,"  he  said,  "  when  the  people  are  as  much  excited  as  they  can  be, 
and  the  leaders  are  determined  to  execute  their  long-meditated  purpose  of 
separating  the  State  from  the  Union.  Do  not  leave  the  forts  in  the  harbor  in 
a  condition  to  indnce  the  attempt  to  take  possession  of  them.  It  might 
easily  be  done  at  this  time.  If  South  Carolina  should  take  them,  it  might,  as 
she  anticipates,  induce  other  States  to  join  her.  The  Union  can  be  preserved, 
but  it  reqnires  firm,  decided,  prompt,  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the 
President.    He  has  only  to  exert  the  power  conferred  on  him  by  the  Consti- 
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tation  and  lavs  of  Congress,  and  all  will  be  safe,  and  he  will  prevent  a  civil 
war,  which  never  fails  to  call  forth  all  the  baser  passions  of  the  hamaa  heart. 
If  a  separation  should  take  place,  be  assured,  blood  would  flow  in  torrents.' 
Let  me  conjure  you  to  save  the  Union,  and  thereby  avoid  the  desolating 
example  of  Mexico.  .  .  .  Think  of  these  things,  my  dear  General,  and 
save  the  country,  and  save  the  prosperous  South  from  pestilence,  famine, 
and  desolation.  Peaceable  secession  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Even  if  it 
should  take  place  in  three  months,  wo  would  have  a  bloody  war  on  our 
hands." 

The  patriotic  Cass  was  powerless.  Fully  convinced  by  recent  develop- 
ments tlkit  the  Cabinet  was  filled  with  traitors,  bent  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  Republic,  and  utterly  unable,  with  his  sin- 
gle hand  and  voice,  to  restrain  or  persuade 
them,  be  resigned  the  iseals  of  his  office  on 
the  12th  of  December,  and  retired  to  private 
life.'  The  President,  too,  conscious  of  his 
own  impotence — conscious  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  its  enemies — and 
despairing  of  the  salvation  of  the  Union  by 
human  agency,  issued  a  Proclamation  on  the 
Hth  of  December,  recommending  the  ob- 
servance of  the  4tji  day  of  January  follow- 
ing as  a  day  for  humiliation,  fasting,  and 
prayer,  throughout  the  Republic.  "The 
Union   of  the  States,"  he  said,  "is  at  the 

present  moment  threatened  with  alarming  and  immediate  danger ;  pnnic  and 
dbtress,  of  a  fearful  character,  prevail  throughout  the  land ;  our  laboring 
population  are  without  employment,  and,  consequently,  deprived  of  the 
means  of  earning  their  bread;  indeed,  hope  seems  to  have  deserted  the 
min^  of  men.  All  classes  are  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  dismay,  and  the 
wisest  counsels  of  our  best  and  purest  men  are  wholly  disregarded.  In  this, 
the  hour  of  our  calamity  and  peril,  to  whom  shall  we  resort  for  relief  but  to 
the  'God  of  our  Fathers  ?  His  omnipotent  arm  only  can  save  us  from  the 
awful  effects  of  our  own  crimes  and  follies — our  own  Ingratitude  and  guilt 
toward  our  Heavenly  Father."  He  then  recommended  a  union  of  the  peo- 
ple in  bowing  in  humility  before  God,  and  said,  in  words  not  only  of  faith, 
but  of  remarkable  prophecy : — "  An  Omnipotent  Providence  may  overrule 
existing  evils  for  permanent  good."* 


UAL  or  m  STATE  DSPAimam 


'  He  wM  BDcceeded  by  Jerfmliih  8.  BUek,  Bnchuan's  AtlonKsjr-Ofnfnil.  iTwo  dayi  belbrp,  as  w«  h»v« 
stsiii  I  ed  on  pars 44,  Uoirell  Gobb  left  Uw  uffioa  of  SeoreUry  of'lh*  Traunry,  bao*ai«  bis  "  ilnty  to  OeorgU  ra- 
qnlred  It,"  and  was  succeeded  by  Philip  F.  Thomas,  of  Marytand.  Cobb's  letter  of  resignation  «as  dated  Uis 
Sth,  bat  be  did  not  Irnre  oflce  nntil  the  lOtb. 

'  Tb«  PKoclanutiaii,  la  •entlracDt  and  «xpre«al<n,  WM  ail  that  Christian  men  eonld  ask,  of  Its  kind;  bat 
loren  of  rl^bteousness  tbooght  that  a  better  formula  might  bare  been  framed,  considering  the  social  condition 
of  liie  nation,  after  pondering  the  following  words  In  the  fifty^elghtb  chapter  of  Inalah,  beginning  at  the  third 
Tsne: — 

'  Wherefore  bare  wo  Iksted,  say  they,  and  thon  aeest  not  ?  Wherefore  have  we  afflicted  onr  soni,  and  then 
talcest  no  knowledge  ?  Beholil,  ia.tha  day  of  yonr  fast  yon  find  pleasure,  and  exact  all  your  labors.  Behold,  ye 
fiMt  Ibr  atrife  and  debate,  and  to  smite  with  the  fist  of  wickedness :  ye  shall  not  fiist  as  ye  do  this  day,  to  mske 
your  Tolee  to  be  heard  on  higli.  Is  It  snch  a  that  that  I  bare  chosen  7  a  day  for  a  man  to  afflict  bis  soal  ?  Is  it 
to  bow  down  his  bead  aa  a  bnlrush,  and  to  spread  sackcloth  and  aahes  under  him  ?  WIU  thnn  call  this  a  fast, 
and  aa  aooeptable  day  to  the  Lord?    Is  not  this  the  &st  that  I  hare  ehosen  t  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickednes^ 
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mOHAS    U  aUHOMAX. 


In  the  mean  time,  the  balls  of  Congress  had  become  theaters  wherein 
treason  was  openljand  defiantly  displayed,  especially  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
where,  as  we  have  observed.  Senator  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina,  who 
afterward  became  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army,  had  first 
sounded  the  trumpet-note  of  revolt.    The  occasion  was  the  discussion  of  his 

own  motion  to  print  the  President's  Mes- 
sage. Adopting  the  fnlse  assumption  as 
true,  that  the  people,  of  the  Free-labor 
States  had  resolved,  because  they  formed 
a  constitutional  majority,  to  oppress  and 
despoil  of  their  rights  the  people  of  the 
Slave-labor  States,  and  had  elected  a  Pre- 
sident "  because  he  was  known  to  be  a 
dangerous  man  "  to  the  latter  section,  he 
boldly  announced  the  determination  of 
the  Sonth — ^that  is  to  say,  the  politicians, 
like  himself  of  the  Slave-labor  States — to 
submit  no  longer  to  the  authority  of  the 
National  Government.  To  his  political 
opponents,  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
he  said : — "  I  tell  those  gentlemen,  in  perfect  frankness,  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, not  only  will  a  number  of  States  secede  in  the  next  sixty  days,  bnt 
some  of  the  other  States  are  holding  on  merely  to  see  if  proper  guaranties 
can  be  obtained.  We  have  in  North  Carolina  only  two  considerable  parties. 
The  absolute  submissionists  are  too  small  to  be  called  a  party."  He  falsely 
alleged  that  the  great  "  mass  of  the  people  consist  of  those  who  are  for  imme- 
diate action,"  and  then  threatened,  that  unless  ample  guaranties  should  be 
given,  by  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  South  in  regard  to  Slavery,  they  would  see  "most  of  the  Southern 
States  in  motion  at  an  early  day.  I  will  not  undertake  to  advise,"  he  said ; 
"bnt  I  say  that,  unless  some  comprehensive  plan  of  some  kind  be  adopted, 
which  shall  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  in  my  judgment,  the  wisest  thing  this 
Congress  can  do  would  be  to  divide  the  public  property  fairly,  and  apportion 
the  public  debt.  I  say,  Sir — and  events  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  will 
determine  whether  I  am  right  or  not — in  my  judgment,  unless  decisive 
constitutional  guaranties  are  obtained  at  an  early  day,  it  will  be  best  for  all 
sections  that  a  peaceable  division  of  the  public  property  should  take  place." 
After  thus  demanding  "guaranties"  or  concessions,  Mr.  Clingman  broad-- 
iy  intimated  that  no  concessions  would  satisfy  the  Sonth  ;  and,  after  drawing 
a  picture  of  the  adv^tntages  to  be  derived  from  secession  by  the  people  of  the 
Slave-labor  States,  he  protested  against  waiting  for  an  overt  act  of  offense  on 
the  part  of  the  President  elect.  He  wanted  no  further  parley  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Free-labor  Stat«s.  "  They  wish,"  he  said  "to  have  an  opporttmity, 
by  circulating  things  like  Helper!s  book,'  of  arraying  the  non-slaveholders 


'  to  undo  the  heatiy  burden*,  andtolft  the  oppre^eed  go  fret,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  t  Is  It  not  to  AetA 
ttij  bread  to  lb*  bangiy,  and  tbtt  than  bring  the  poor  thnt  nre  oast  out  to  thy  house  T  Whrn  thou  srest  the 
nftlcedf  thnt  tboa  cover  htm ;  %rA  thnt  thiMi  hMc  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  ?  .  .  ,  Then  shalt  thon  t-a!l.  ami 
tbe  Lord  shall  answer;  thon  shnlt  cry,  and  he  shall  say.  Here  I  am." ' 

'  In  1859,  a  volume  was  published,  entitled  The  Impending  Oriel*  of  the  South,  by  Illnton  Bnwan  Helper, 
a  North  Caroilnian.    It  was  u  appeal  to  the  great  masa  of  the  people  In  the  Skivc-labor  States,  to  break  loose 
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and  poor  men  against  the  wealthy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  tronld  be  their 
leading  policy,  and  they  wonld  be  very  qniet  abont  it.  They  want  to  get  up 
that  sort  of  '  free  debate'- which  has  been  put  into  practice  in  Texas,  accord- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  New  Tork  [Mr<  Seward],  for  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  Northwest,  alluding  to  recent  disturbnnces, 
to  burnings  and  poisonings  there,  that  Texas  was  '  excited  by  free  debate.' 
Well,  Sir,"  contbaed  Clingman,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  "  a  Senator  from 
Texas'  told  me,  the  other  day,  that  a  good  many  of  those  '  debaters''  teere 
hanging  up  by  the  tree*  in  that  country  f" 

When  Clingman  ceased  speaking,  the  venerable  John  Jay  Crittenden,  of 
Kentucky,  tottering  with  physical  infirmities  and  the  burden  of  seventy-five 
yean — the  Nestor  of  Congress — ^instantly  arose  and  mildly  rebuked  the  Sena- 
tor, while  his  seditious  words  were  yet  ringing  in  the  ears  of  his  amazed  peers. 
"J  rise  here,"  he  said,  "to  express  the  hope,  and  that  alone,  that  the  bad 
example  of  the  gentleman  will  not  be  followed."  He  spoke  feelingly  of 
costly  sacrifices  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  Union ;  of  its  blessings 
and  promises ;  and  hoped  that  "  there  was  not  a  Senator  present  who  wa^t 
not  willing  to  yield  and  compromise  much  for  the  sake  of  the  Qovemment 
and  the  Union." 

Mr.  Crittenden's  mild  rebuke,  and  earnest  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
Senate,  was  met  by  more  scornful  and  violent  harangues  from  other  Senators, 
in  which  the  speakers  seemed  to  emulate  each  other  in  the  utterance  of  sedi- 
tious sentiments.  Clingman,  more  courteous  than  most  of  his  compeers,  said, 
*i  I  think  one  of  the  wisest  remarks  that  Mr.  Calhoun  ever  made  was,  that  the 
Union  (»n1d  not  be  saved  by  eulogies  upon  it"  Senators  Alfred  Iverson,  of 
Georgia,  Albert  G.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  and  Louis  T.  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  fol- 
lowed. They  had  been  stirred  with  anger  by  stinging  words  from  Senator 
Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  replied  to  some  of  Clingman's  remarks : — "  If 
the  issue  which  is  presented  is,  that  the  constitutional  will  of  the  public  opinion 
of  this  country,  expressed  through  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  will  not 
be  submitted  to,  and  war  is  the  alternative,  let  it  come  in  any  form  or  in  any 
shape.  The  Union  is  dissolved,  and  it  cannot  be  he!d  together  as  a  Union,  if 
(hat  is  the  alternative  upon  \^hich  we  go  into  an  election.  If  it  is  prc- 
announced  and  determined  that  the  voice  of  the  majority,  expressed  through 
Uw  regular  and  constitutional  forms  of  the  Constitution,  will  not  be  sub- 
mitted to,  then.  Sir,  this  is  not  a  Union  of  equals;  it  is  a  Union  of  a 
dictatorial  oligarchy  on  the  one  side,  and  a  herd  of  slaves  and  cowards  on 
tiie  other.    That  is  it,  Sir ;  nothing  more ;  nothing  less." 

The  conspirators  were  not  accustomed  to  hear  such  defiant  words  from 
their  opponents.  They  indicated  a  spirit  of  resistanne  to  their  demands 
— powerful,  resolute,  and  unyielding.  They  were  astonished  and  enraged. 
IMiey  felt  compelled  to  cast  off  all  disguises  and  cease  circumlocution.  Hale 
had -said,  "The  plain,  true  way,  is,  to  look  this  thing  in  the  face — see  where 
we  are."  The  conspirators  now  thought  so  too,  and  accepted  the  challenge. 
Senators  Iverson  and  Wig&ll,  th^  most  outspoken  of  the  disloyalists  present. 


tiwm  tb«lT  aoctel  mnd  poUttod  nutlige  to  the  laigc  Und  ud  iltTS  ovncn,  ant  U  aid  i»  IWxiiof  ibo  Rrpnbll* 
of  tUrny. 

■  Tha  Benatora  tram  Texaa  wm  Jnbn  Rampliin  and  Looli  T.  WIgfkIL 
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revealed  to  the  country,  in  bold  outlines,  the  plans  and  intentions  of  the 
plotters  against  the  life  of  the  nation,  in  speeches  marked  by  a  super<»liouBne88 
of  tone  and  manner  exceedingly  offensive  at  that  time,  but  pei-fectly  ridioo- 
lous  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  history  to-day.  They  evidently  felt  confident 
of  success  in  all  their  treasonable  undertakings.  They  knew  how  well  tb^r 
people  were  prepared  for  military  operations,  by  means  of  the  teachings  of 
their  State  military  schools  for  years,  their  drillings  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  arsenals  in  the  Slave-labor  States,  made  so  by  the  impover- 
ishment of  those  of  the  North,  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  They  had  arranged 
deep  plans,  which  were  afterward  carried  out,  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
people  of  the  Slave-labor  States  to  their  will ;  and  they  felt  well  assured  that  the 
great  party  in  the  Free-labor  States  which  had  been  in  political  sympathy  with 
them  would  keep  the  sword  of  the  Republic  in  its  scabbard,  while  commerce, 
ever  sensitive  to  the  least  disturbance  of  its  peace  and  quiet,  would  join  hands 
with  the  politicians  in  keeping  bound  in  triple  chains  the  fierce  dogs  of  war.-. 
Senator  Iverson,  a  man  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  a  member  of  the  Mil- 
itary Committee  of  the  Senate,  startled  that  body  by  his  boldness  in  seditious 
speech.  He  admitted  that  a  State  had  no  constitutional  right  to  secede,  bat 
he  claimed  for  all  the  right  of  revolution.  He  then  announced  that  the  Slave- 
labor  States  intended  to  revolt.  "  We  intend  to  go  out  of  this  Union,"  he 
said.  "  I  speak  what  I  believe,  that,  before  the  4th  of  March,  five  of  the 
Southern  States,  at  least,  will  have  declared  their  independence. . .  .  Although 
-there  is  a  clog  in  the  way  of  the  lone^tar  State  of  Texas,  in  the  person  of  her 
Governor  (Houston),  who  will  not  consent  to  call  her  Legislature  together,  an4 
give  the  people  of  that  State  an  opportunity  to  act,  yet  the  public  sentiment 
there  is  so  decided  in  favor  of  this  movement,  that  even  the  Governor  will  be 
overridden ;  and  if  he  does  not  yield  to  public  sentiment,  some  Texan  Brutus 

will  arise  to  rid  his  country  of  the  hoary- 
headed  incubus  that  stands  between  the 
people  and  their  sovereign  will.  We  intend 
to  go  out  peaceably,  if  we  can ;  forcibly,  if 
we  must.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  going  to 
be  war.  ...  If  five  or  eight  States  go  out 
of  this  Union,  I  would  like  to  see  the  man 
who  would  propose  a  declaration  of  war 
against  them,  or  attempt  to  force  them  into 
obedience  to  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  or  the  sword.  .  .  .  We 
shall,  in  the  next  twelve  months,  have  a 
Confederacy  of  the  Southern  States,  and  a 
At*Ba>  imaoa.  government,  inaugurated  and  in  successful 

operation,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  a 
government  of  the  greatest  prosperity  and  power  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
There  will  be  no  war,  in  my  opinion.  .  .  .  The  fifteen  Slave  States,  or  the 
five  of  them  now  moving,  banded  together  in  one  government,  and  united  as 
they  are  soon  to  be,  would  defy  the  world  in  arms,  much  less  the  Northern 
States  of  this  Confederacy.  Fighting  on  our  own  soil,  in  defense  of  our 
own  sacred  rights  and  honor,  we  could  not  be  conquered,  oven  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  all  the  other  States;  and  sagacious,  sensible  men  in  the 
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Northern  States  would  uoderotand  that  too  well  to  make  the  effort."  He 
said  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  go  in  peace,  they  would  condescend  to 
consider  the  Free-labor  States  as  "  a  ikvored  nation,  and  give  them  all  the 
advantages  of  commercial  and  amicable  treaties."  He  referred  to  the  hostile 
feeling  in  the  Senate  as  a  ty}>e  of  that  of  the  sections.  "  You  sit,  upon  your 
side,"  he  sud,  "  silent  and  gloomy.  We  sit,  upon  ours,  with  knit  brows  and 
portentous  scowls ;"  and  added,  wickedly  or  ignorantly,  "  I  believe  that  the 
Northern  people  hate  the  South  worse  than  ever  the  English  people  hated 
France;  and  I  can  tell  my  brethren  over  there,  that  there  is  no  love  lost 
npon  the^art  of  the  South."  He  concluded  with  angry  voioe  and  gesture, 
nying,  "I  do  not  believe  there  wiU  be  any  war;  but  if  war  is  to  come,  let  it 
come.  We  will  meet  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  all  the  myrmi- 
dons of  Abolitionism  and  Black  Republicanism  everywhere,  upon  our  own 
soil ;  and,  in  the  language  of  a  distinguished  member  from  Ohio  in  relation 
to  the  Mexican  War,  we  will '  welcome  you  with  bloody  hands  to  hospitable 
graves.' " 

Senator  Jefferson  Davis  followed  with  a  few  words,  soft,  but  significant  of 
treason  in  his  purpose.  "  I  am  here,"  he  said,  "  to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States.  Before  a  declaration  of  war  is  made  against 
the  State  of  which  I  am  a  citizen,  I  expect  to  be  out  of  this  Chamber ;  that 
wh«-n  that  declaration  of  war  is  made,  the  State  of  which  I  am  a  citizen  will 
be  found  ready  and  quite  willing  to  meet  it.  While  we  remain  here,  acting  as 
embassadors  of  Sovereign  States,  at  least  under  the  form  of  friendship,  held 
together  by  an  alliance  as  close  as  it  is  possible  for  Sovereign  States  1o  stand 
to  each  other,  threats  from  one  to  the  other  seem  to  be  wholly  inappropriate." 
Wigfall,  of  Tex.is,  a  truculent  debater,  of  ability  and  ready  speech,  of 
vhom  it  might  have  been  truthfully  said,  in  Shakspeare's  words : — 

« 
"Here's  a  lai^ge  month,  indeed, 

That  spits  forth  death,  and  mountains,  rocks,  and  seas ; 

Talks  as  ftmlliarl;  of -roarings  lions 

As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  pappy -dogs," 

did  not  seera  to  agree  with  the  cautious,  wily,  and  polished  Mississippi  Sena- 
tor.   After  declaring  that  State  after  State 
Would  soon  leave  the  Union,  and  that,  so       r^  tn;j 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  chose  not  to        siiT 
give  a  "reason  for  the  high  sovereign  act," 
he  sud,  "  Now,  Sir,  I  admit  that  a  consti- 
totional  majority  has  a  right  to  govern. 

If  we  proposed  to  remain  in  this 

Uuion,  we  should  nndoubtedly,subnfiit  to 
the  inauguration  of  any  man  who  was 
elected  by  a  constitutional  majority.  We 
propose  nothing  of  that  sort.  We  simply 
•ay  that  a  man  who  is  distasteful  to  us  has 
been  elected,  and  we  choose,  tc^  consider 
that  as  a  sufficient  groiuul  for  leaving  the 
Union,  and  we  intend  to  leave  the  Union. 

Then,  if  you  desire  it,"  ho  saiil,  with  a  half  sneering,  half  defiant  tone,  "bring 
as  back.     When  you  undertake  that,  and  have  accomplished  it,  you  may  be 
Vol-  1—6 
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like  the  man  who  purchased  the  elephant — ^7oa  Trill  find  it  rather  di£Soalt  to 
decide  what  yon  wiil  do  with  the  animal." 

Some  days  later,  the  same  speaker,  in  a  few  sentences,  revealed  the  main- 
spring of  the  hopes  of  success  in  their  treasonable  work,  entertaiiied  by  the 
conspirators.  It  was  the  cotton  crop  of  the  planting  coast  States,  upon 
which  England,  France,  and  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac,  ohiefiy  de- 
pended for  the  supply  of  their  mills.  For  fifty  years  the  orators  and  pob- 
licists  of  the  Cotton-growing  States  had  proclMmed  the  power  of  cotton  in 
the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
because  of  the  commanding  influence  of  the  commercial  and  mamUacturing 
interests  in  the  -politics  of  the  latter  country,  to  which  American  cotton  bad 
become  almost  an  indispensable  oonmtodity.  It  had,  indeed,  become  a  power, 
both  social  and  political,  yet  not  so  absolutely  omnipotent  as  the  conspirators 
believed  it  to  be.  So  palpable  was  its  commM-oial  importance,  however,  and 
so  evident  was  it  that  the  mills  of  Enrope,  and  those  of  the  Free-labor  States 
in  America,  with  their  five  millions  of  spindles,  were,  and  must  continoe  to 
be,  mostly  dependent  upon  the  product  of  only  an  inconsiderable  portion  of 
ten  of  the  States  of  onr  Republic,  that  its  puissance  was  generally  conceded. 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  March,  1858,  Senator  Hammond,  of 
South  Carolina,  said,  exultingly : — "  You  dare  not  make  war  upon  Cotton. 
No  power  on  earth  dares  to  make  war  upon  it.  Cotton  is  King.  Until 
lately  the  Bank  of  England  was  king ;  but  she  tried  to  put  her  scriews,  as 
nstial,  the  Fall  before  last,  on  the  cotton  crop,  and  was  utterly  vanquii^ed. 
The  last  power  has  been  conquered.  Who  can  doubt,  that  has  looked  at 
recent  events,  that  Cotton  is  supreme  ?" 

Cotton  is  K1116 1  shouted  the  great  land  and  slave  holders  of  the  Gulf 
States,  whose  fields  were  hoary  with  his.  boimteous  gifts,  when  they  thonght 
of  rebellion,  and  revolution,  and  independent  empire ;  for  they  believed  that 
his  scepter  had  made  England  and  France  their  dependents,  and  that  they 
must  necessarily  be  the  allies  of  the  cotton-growers,  in  the  event  of  war. 

Cotton  is  Knra !  echoed  back  submissively  the  spindles  of  Old  and  New 

England. 

"  Old  Cotton  will  pleaeamtly  reign 
When  other  kings  palnfnlly  fall. 
And  ever  and  ever  remain 
The  mightiest  monarch  of  all," 

sang  an  American  bard'  years  before;  and  now,  a  Senator  (Wigfall)  of  the 
Republic,  with  words  of  treason  falling  from  his  lips,  like  jagged  hail,  in  the 
very  sanctuary  where  loyalty  should  be  adored  exclaimed: — "I  say  that 
Cotton  is  King,  and  that  he  waves  his. scepter,  not  only  over  these  thirty- 
three  States,  but  over  the  Island  of  Great  Britain  and  over  Continental 
Europe ;  and  that  there  is  no  crowned  head  upon  that  island,  or  upon  the 
continent,  that  does  not  bend  the  knee  in  fealty,  and  acknowledge  allegiance 
to  that  monarch.  There  are  five  millions  of  people  in  Great  Britain  who  live 
upon  cotton.  Ton  may  make  a  short  crop  of  grain,  and  it  will  never  aflfect 
them;  but  you  may  cram  their  granaries  td  bursting;  you  may  cram  them 

■  Thr  late  Gcorfe  P.  Horri^  whole  Mn,  Brlf»dter.General  WilHun  H.  Morrla,  gtllsntl^  fought  gome  of  the 
Cotton-lords  and  their  followers  on  the  Peolnaula,  Is  the  "  WilderneBS,"  and  In  the  open  fields  of  SpotteylTsnia, 
tn  Virginia,  where  he  was  woonded. 
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ODtil  the  com  aotnally  is  lifting  -die  sliingles  from  tbe  roofs  of  tlieir  bams^ 
aad  exhaust  the  supply  of  cotton  for  one  week,  and  aU  Engliuid  is  starving." 
Then  referring  to  threats  of  war,  and  expectations  of  negro  insurrections 
that  might  follow,  Wigfall  said : — ^"  I  tell  yon,  Sepators,  that  next  year  you 
will  see  the  negroes.  \f  (»king  as  quietly  and  contentedly  as  if  their  masters 
wei«  not  leaving  that  oonntry  for  a  foreign  land,  as  they  did,  a  few  years  ago, 
when  they  were  called  npon  to  visit  the  Republic  of  Mexico."  The  cotton 
emp,  he  said,  was  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and 
wotdd  never  be  less.  That  amonnt,  the  people  of  the  new  Confederacy  woidd 
export,  and  it  would  bring  the  sante  amoimt  of  imports  into  tbe  country. 


«■■  oonoa  **  khisdoh  "  n  lai  viiitso  aiATi*. 


"not  through  Boston,  and  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,"  but  through  their 
own  ports.  "  What  tariff  wo  shall  adopt  as  a  war  tariff,"  he  said,  "  I  expect 
to  discuss  in  a  few  months  later,  in  another  chamber.  I  tell  you  that  Cotton 
MKniG!"' 


'  Tha  prodaeUon  of  eotton  for  eammeree  hi*  bftherto  b««n  oonflned  to  a  portion  of  ten  Statef,  as  fndlcat«d 
«  tli<  KeompuiTliig  maps  tbe  northam  limit  of  th*  profltablc  culture  of  tbe  plant  being,  it  is  said,  tbe  nortbern 
\KnadMrj  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Hortb  Carolina.  Tbe  entire  area  of  tbe  ten  Cuttou-prodocing  States,  in 
ISM,  was  M<,1M  square  miles,  of  which  only  IOlSSS  sqnare  miles  were  devoted  to  tbe  collon  culture  in  that  year. 
Oo  those  10,>S5  f<inare  miles,  4.6T5.T70  bales  of  cotton,  weighing  400  pounds  each,  were  raised  In  1859-60.  Of 
this  amooQt  Great  Britain  ttxtk  2,019.'2.5-2  bales,  or  more  than  one-tblrd  of  the  entire  crop;  France  took  4d0,tt6 
bake,  and  tbe  States  north  of  tbe  Potomac  took  160,218  bales. 

Tbe  Bcoompan^ring  map  la  a  reduced  copy  of  a  part  of  one,  prefixed  to  a  Report  to  the  Bpeton  Board  of  Trad* 
on  the  Cotloji  Manu/ticture  of  1S62,  by  Kdward  Atkinson.  The  solid  black  lines  Incloee  tbe  principal  cotton 
re^ns  in  the  ten  Stales  alladed  to.  Tht-  limit  of  eotton  enltore  in  18<0  Is  indicated  by  a  dotted  line,  thus  — 
Tbe  l»tbennal  line  of  mean  Bummer  temperature  is  shown  by  dotted  lines,  tbns 

It  was  the  continual  boast  of  the  politicians  in  tbe  Cotton-produoing  States,  that  the  money  value  of  their 
■t^le  was  greater  than  that  of  all  tbe  other  sgrlenltnral  produetioiia  of  the  whole  country.  This  assertion  went 
from  lip  to  lip,  anoontrsdicted.  and  flied  the  Imprssilow  on  the  pnMie  mind  that  Cotton  really  was  King.  Every 
census  eonttsdicled  it,  but  tbe  i>eople  in  the  Slsre-labor  States  were  allowed  to  know  very  little  about  th« 
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How  utterly  fallaoious  were  all  the  promises,  hopes,  and  ezpeotfltions 
founded  upon  the  assumption  that  Cotton  was  Kn?o,  will  be  eeea  hereafter. 

It  was  plain  to  some  of  the  least  discerning,  that  the  whole  scheme  of 
revolt  had  been  deliberately  planned  long  before  the  assembling  of  Congress, 
and  that  the  talk  aboat  guaranties,  and  concessions,  and  compromises,  on  the 
part  of  the  conspirators,  was  sheer  hypocrisy,  intended  to  deceive  their  con- 
stituents, and  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  Republic.  "  Yon 
talk  about  concessions,"  exclaimed  the  out-spoken  Iversoo.  "  You  talk  about 
repealing  the  Personal  Liberty  Bills,  as  a  concession  to  the  South !  Repeal 
them  all  to-morrow.  Sir,  and  it  would  not  stop  the  progress  of  this  revolution. 
...  It  is  the  existence  and  the  action  of  the  public  sentiment  of  the  North- 
ern States  that  are  opposed  to  this  institution  of  Slavery,  and  are  determined 
to  break  it  down — to  use  all  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  well 
as  every  other  power  in  their  hands,  to  bring  about  its  ultimate  and  speedy 
extinction.  That  is  what  we  apprehend,  and  what,  in  part,  niov^s  us  to  look 
for  security  and  protection  in  secession  and  a  Southern  Confed- 
*  ^^^  **•  eraoy."— "  Before  this  day  next  week,"  said  Wigfall,*  "  I  hazard  the 
assertion  that  South  Carolina,  in  convention  assembled,  will  have 
revoked  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  which  makes  her  one  of  these  United 
States.  Having  revoked  that  ratification,  she  will  adopt  an  amendment  to 
her  constitution,  by  which  she  will  have  vested  in  the  government  of  South 
Carolina  all  those  powers  which  she,  conjointly  with  the  other  States,  had 
previously  exercised  through  this  foreign  department ;  and  in  the  government 
>  of  South  Carolina  will  be  vested  the  right  to  declare  war,  to  conclude  peace, 
to  make  treaties,  to  enter  into  alliances,  and  to  do  all  other  matters  and 
things  which  Sovereign  States  may  of  right  do.  When  that  is  done,  a  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  and  enyoy  extraordinaiy  will  be  sent  to  present  his 
credentials ;  and  when  they  are  denied,  or  refused  to  be  recognized  by  this 
Government,  I  say  to  you,  that  the  sovereignty  of  her  soil  will  be  asserted, 
and  it  will  be  maintained  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet."  Then,  referring  to  a 
threat  that  "  seceding  States  would  be  coerced  into  submission,"  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  such  Democrats  as  Vallandigham,  and  Richardson,  and  Logan, 
and  Cox,  and  McClemand,  and  Pugh,  of  Ohio — members  of  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives — would  stand  by  the  Slave  power  in  this  matter,  and  pre- 

censaflk  That  of  1860  shows  Ihftt  the  wheat  crop  alone  (raised  mostly  In  the  Free-lnbor  States),  In  that  year,  for 
exceeded  In  value,  at  the  current  price,  that  of  the  .entire  cotton  crop.  The  aggregate  valne  of  the  cotton  was 
1133,000,000,  and  chat  of  wheat  was  $^000,000,  or  tA7,0(IO,0On  greater.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  wheat,  com, 
hay,  and  nats  crops  alone,  that  year,  was  over  $1,100,000,000.  As  an  article  of  export,  cotton  was  birgely  lo  excess 
of  any  other  Hem  of  sgricoUuml  prodnetlun.  The  total  valne  of  these  productions  of  the  L'nited  States 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  for  the  year  ending  the  80lh  of  June,  1S59,  was  $22i,909,"lS.  That  of  cotton  was 
$161,434,928,  or  sUty-two  and  a  half  mUlliins  of  dollars  less  than  that  of  other  agricultural  exports.  The  valne  of 
the  cotton  crop  was  not  an  eighth  port  of  that  of  the  whole  agrlcnitnral  prodncts  of  the  country ;.  and  yet,  poli- 
ticians. In  order  to  deceive  the  Southern  people  with  false  notluns  of  their  strength  and  Independence,  and  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  Cotton,  declared  it  to  be  greater  than  all  others.  When  the  trial  came,  and  the  claim  of 
Cotton  to  kingship  was  tested,  the  result  J  uatiflcd  the  poet  In  writing;  that— 

"  Cotton  and  Com  were  mighty  Kinga, 
Who  differed  at  times  on  certain  things, 
To  the  eoantry's  dire  confuaioa : 
Com  was  peaceable,  mild,  and  Just,  ' 

Bot  CMton.  was  food  of  saying,    Von  must;' 
So,  after  he'd  boasted,  and  bullied,  and  cussed. 

He  got  np  a  Revolntlon. 
But,  In  coarse  of  time,  the  bubble  Is  bursted. 
And  Otm  is  King,  and  ObUo»  is— worated." 
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Teot  the  erection  of  (what  he  "was  pleased  to  call  the  armed  power  of  the 
United  States)  "  a  miUtary  despotism."  "  The  edifice  is  not  yet  completed," 
he  said.  "  South  Carolina,  thank  God !  has  laid  her  hands  npon  one  of  the 
pillars,  and  she  will  shake  it  until  it  totters  first,  and  then  topples.  She  will 
destroy  that  edifice,  though  she  perish  amid  the  ruins." 

Such  were  some  of  the  ravings  of  conspirators  in  the  Senate  of  the  Re- 
public, who  possessed  only  the  "guinea  stamp"  of  statesmen.  They  were 
counterfeit  coin,  made  of  the  basest  metal,  and  lacking  every  ingredient  of 
true  statesmanship.  They  had  been  palmed  off  upon  the  confiding  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Southern  States  by  the  arrogant  Slave  interest,  as  men  fitted  for 
the  high  and  holy  work  of  legislating  for  a  free  people.  They  were  mere 
demagogues — ^instruments  chosen  for  their  known  usefulness  as  such,  to  an 
interest  which  had  resolved  to  rule  the  Republic  with  relentless' rigor,  and 
cmsh  out  from  its  political  and  social  systems  every  element  of  Democracy, 
or  to  lay  that  Republic  in  ruins. 

It  will  forever  appear  incredible — an  inconsistent  tale  of  romance — that 
these  men  should  have  thus  played  the  traitor,  undisturbed  by  competent 
authority,  npon  the  very  proscenium  of  the  great  theater  of  National  legis- 
lation, with  the  Chief  Ma^strate  of  the  Republic  and  his  constitutional 
advisers  sitting  quietly  as  a  part  of  the  audience,  while  holding  in  their  hands 
the  lightning  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people,  which  might,  at  their 
Indding,  have  consumed  in  a  moment  those  enemies  of  the  Constitution  and 
Tiolators  of  the  law.  Why  were  they  permitted  thus  to  play  the  traitor, 
nndistnrbed  ?  Perhaps  only  at  the  Great  Assize  will  the  question  be  answered. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

BEDITIOrS  MOVEMENTS  IN  C0N0EESS.-SECES8I0N  IN  BOtTTH  CAEOT.INA,  AND 

ITS   EFFECTS. 

'HILST  Treason  was  rampant  and  defiant  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  it  was  equally  determined,  but  less  demonstra- 
tive at  first,  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  first  gave  utterance  there  when  Alexander  K.  Boteler, 
of  Virginia,  proposed,  by  resolution,  to  refer  so  much  of 
the  President's  Message  as  "  related  to  the  present  peril- 
ous condition  of  the  country,"  to  a  select  committee, 
consisting  of  one  from  each  State  (thirty-tbree),  with 
power  to  report  at  any  time.  This  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  to  thirty-eight  During  the  voting, 
many  members  from  the  Slave-labor  States  exhibited  their  treasonabje  pur- 
poses, some  by  a  few  words,  and  all  by  a  refusal  to  vote.  "I  do  not  vote," 
said  Singleton,  of  Mississippi,  "because  I  have  not  been  sent  here  to  make 
any  compromises  or  patch  up  existing  difficulties.  The  subject  will  be  decided 
by  a  convention  of  the  people  of  my  State."  Hawkins,  of  Florida,  said : — 
"The  day  of  compromise  has  passed.  I  am  opposed,  and  so  is  my  State,  to 
all  and  every  compromise.  I  shall  not  vote."  Clopton,  of  Alabama,  con- 
sidered secession  as  the  only  remedy  for  existing  evils,  and  would  not 
sanction  any  temporizing  policy.  Pngh,  of  Alabama,  said : — "  As  my  State 
intends  following  South  Carolina  out  of  the  Union,  by  the  10th  of  January 
next,  I  pay  no  attention  to-  any  action  taken  in  this  body." 

No  less  than  fifty-two  members  from  the  Slave-labor  States  refused  to 

vote  on  this  occasion.    These  comprised  all  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation, 

and  most  of  those  from  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Georgia.     By  this 

action,  they  virtually  avowed  their  determination  to  thwart  all  legislation  in 

the  direction  of  compromise  or  conciliation.    And  when    Mr. 

'^**i8«L*'*'  ^J**""™?  *  Democrat  from  Illinois,  offered  a  resolution,'  that  xhe 

House  of  Representatives   were  "unalterably  and  immovably 

attached  to  the  Union  of  the  States,"  these  men  opposed  it,  and  stayed  the 

further  consideration  of  it  that'  day  by  carrying  a  motion' to  adjourn.      It  was 

clearly  apparent  that  they  had  resolved  on  disunion,  and  that  nothing  in  the 

way  of  concession  would  be  accepted. 

The   appointment  of  the   Select  Committee  of  Thirty-three  was  made 

by  the   Speaker,'   and   it  became  the  recipient,  by  reference,  of  a  large 

• 

■  The  CommlttM  ennsteted  of  tha  Ibllowlng  penons:— Tbomu  Corwin,  ofOblo;  JoliD  S.  Mtllton,  of  Vlr- 
glni*;  Charles  Krandt  AdaoM,  of  Mauachnaetts ;  W.  Wlntlow,  of  North  CaroUm;  James  HnmphreTS,  of  New 
Tnrk;  Wm.  W.  Boyw,  nf  Ponth  r«mnnn:  James  H.  Csmpt>el1,  of  Peansylranla;  Peter  E.  Lotc,  of  e«ai;gia; 
Onri*  B.  Ferrjr,  of  CoDDeedeat;  Uenrjr  WtokT  Darts,  uf  Maryland;  C,  Robinson,  of  Btaode  Island i  W.  O. 
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Dumber  of  reaolations,  Buggestions,  and  propoiritions  offered  in  the  Hootie 
for  the  amendment  of  the  National  OoDBtitution,  most  of  thpm  looking 
to  ooneessions  to  the  demands  of  the  Slave  interest:  for  there  waA  gaoh  an 
earnest  desire  ibr  the  preservation  of  peace,  that  the  people  of  the  Free-labor 
States  were  ready  to  make  every  reasonable  sacrifice  for  its  sake.  The  most 
important  of  these  conciliatory  snggestions  were  made  by  Representatives 
John  Cochrane  and  Daniel  R  Sickles,  of  New  York ;  Thomas  C.  Hindman,  of 
Arkansas ;  Clement  L.  Yallandigham,  of  Ohio ;  and  John  W.  Noell,  of 
Missonri. 

Mr.  Cochrane,  who  was  afterward  a  general  in  the  National  Army,  fight- 
ing-the  Slave  interest  in  rebellion,  and  also  a  candidate  of  the  "  Radical  Aboli- 
tionists "  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  Stntes,  -propoBefl  the 


HALL  or  Tm  BOUSE  OF  IIFlUUITATITaa. 


acceptance  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott, 
that  the  descendant  of  a  slave  could  not  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,'  as 
the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  toward  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
of  African  origin.  He  also  proposed  that  neither  Congressnor  the  people 
of  any  Territory  should  interfere  with  Slavery  therein,  while  it  remained  a 


WUtcley,  of  DcUwnre ;  U.  W.  Tappen,  of  Kew  Ilunpehire ;  John  !>  N.  Stratton,  of  New  Jersey ;  F.  It  Bristow, 
rf  Kentackf ;  J.  8.  Morrilt  of  Vermont ;  T.  A.  K.  Nelson,  of  Tennessee ;  Wm.  McKeo  Dunn,  of  Indlsna ;  Miles 
Tsjior,  uf  Louisiana;  Eenben  Darls,  of  Mississippi ;  William  Kellogg,  of  Illinois ;  Oeorge  S.  Honston,  of  Ala- 
Iwna:  F.  H.  Morse,  of  Maine;  John  S.  Phelps,  of  Missonri ;  Alhert  Bust,  oT  Arliansas;  William  A.  Beward,  of 
Uidilfan;  George  S.  Bairklni.  of  Elorida;  A.  J.  Hamilton,  of  Texas;  CO.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin;  S.  R. 
Cimis,  of  lows;  JohnC.  Boreh,  of  California;  William  WInslow,  of  Minnesota;  and  Tensing  Stoat,  of  Oregon. 
The  Sjieaker,  in  framing  this  Commltteft,  chose  eonserrativo  men  of  the  Free.lsbor  States.  Those  holding 
extreme  antl-slarery  views  were  excluded.  Mr.  Pennington  shared  In  the  feeling  throughout  the  Free-labor 
States,  that  coadltatloD  was  destrablo,  and  that  erery  cunoessSon,  coosistent  with  right,  shoald  be  made  to  tlie 
naleontents. 

■8«e  Hotel, page  Si. 
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Territory  ;  that  the  Missoori  Compromise,  as  to  the  limits  of  Slavery,  ahonld 
be  revived ;  that  Congress  should  not  have  power  to  abolish  the  inter-Stato 
Slave-trade ;  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  should  be  reaffirmed ;  that  slave- 
holders might  pass  unmolested  with  their  slaves  through  any  Free-labor 
State,  and  that  all  nullifying  laws  of  State  Legislatm-es  should  be  inoperative; 
also,  a  declaration  that  the  Constitution  was  an  article  of  agreement  between 
Sovereign  States,  and  that  a:n  attempt  of  the  National  Government  to  coerce 
a  Sovereign  State  into  obedience  to  it  would  be  levying  war  upon  a  Mib- 
stantial  power,  and  would  precipitate  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.' 

Mr.  Sickles,  who  afterward  fought  the  secessionists  in  arms,  as  a  com- 
manding general,  and  lost  a  leg  in  the  fray,  proposed  an  amendment  declaring 
that  when  a-  State,  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty,  should  secede,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should  appoint  commissioners  to  confer  with 
duly  appointed  agents  of  such  State,  and  agree  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
public  property  and  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  lying  within  it, 
and  upon  the  proportion  of  the  public  debt  to  be  assumed  and  paid  by  that 
State ;  also  authorizing  the  President,  jrhen  all  should  be  settled,  to  proclaim 
the  witiidrawal  of  such  State  from  the  Union.  This  was  substantially  Cling- 
man's  proposition,  when  he  made  his  seditious  speech  in  the  Senate  a  fort- 
night before.' 

Mr.  Hindman,  afterward  a  general  in  the  armies  of  the  conspirators 
.  arrayed  against  the  Republic,  proposed  an  amendment  that  should  guarantee 
the  express  recognition  of  slavery  wherever  it  existed  ^  no  interference  with  the 
inter-State  or  domestic  Slave-trade,  from  which  Virginia  w.is  receiving  a  large 
annual  income ;  to  give  free  scope  for  slaveholders  with  their  slaves  while 
traveling  in  Free  labor  States ;  to  prohibit  to  any  State  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress  whose  Le^slature  should  pass  laws  impairing  the 
obligation!)  of  the  fugitive  Slave  Law ;  to  give  the  Slave-labor  States  a  neg- 
ative upon  all  acts  of  the  Congress  concerning  Slavery ;  to  make  these,  bnd 
all  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  Slavery,  unamendable  ;  and 
to  grant  to  the  several  States  authonty  to  appoint  all  National  officers  within 
their  respective  limits.* 

Mr.  Yallandigham,  who  was  afterward  convicted  of,  and  punished  for, 
alleged  treasonable  acts,*  submitted  a  proposition  for  a  change  in  the  National 
Constitution,  providing  for  a  division  of  the  Republic  into  four  sections,  to 
be  called,  respectively,  ITie  North,  The  West,  The  Pacific,  and  The  ScnUh.* 
His  proposition,  says  a  late  writer,  "  was  the  fullest  and  most  logical  embodi- 
ment yet  made  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  subtle  device  for  enabling  a  minority  to 

>  rroccedlngs  of  Congres^  Docembcr  12,  IT,  anil  24,  IS*),  roporteil  In  the  CongratUmal  Otob*. 

*  Proceedings  of  Congrras,  December  17,  I8C0,  reported  in  the  Cangrettional  Globt. 
'  IVtKepdings  of  Congrees,  December  12,  lS6tt,  reported  In  the  Congrt*Jtional  Oldbs. 

*  See  Report  of  his  Trial,  published  by  Bldsoy  &  CWroll:  Clncinnstl,  Oulo,  ISCa 

*  Proceedings  of  Oongress,  Fob,  T,  1S6I,  reported  in  Congresitonnl  Globe.  Mr.  Vollandigbsm  proposed 
the  fullowing  grouping  of  States  111  the  four  sections:— TA«  A^orM,  Maine,  Mew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  M>si«- 

'  chnsetts,  Rhode  Ishind,  Connectlcat,  Mcff  York,  New  Jerse,r,  and  PennsylTsnla.  Th*  Wt»t,  Ohio,  Indians, 
nlinoi^  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Kansas.  The  Pactflc  Oregon  and  California.  Tht  South, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caruliua.  South  Carolina,  Ooorgia,  Florida,  Aluluma,  Mississippi,  Louis- 
iana, Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.    These  were  all  Slare-labor  States. 

This  scheme  for  dividing  the  States,  and  the  accom[>anytng  propositions  concerning  the  election  of  President 
and  Congressmen,  was  a<tairably  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  oonspirntors,  for  it  wonid  make  the  voice  of 
three  hundred  thousand  slaveholders  as  potential,  politically,  ss  that  of  twenty  millions  of  non-sbiveholder*. 
It  was  advocated  In  Congress  la  Iste  as  .January,  1863. 
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obetnict  and  baffle  the  majority  under  a  political  eystem  preserving  the  forma 
oi  a  republic.'" 

Mr.  Noell  proposed  to  instract  the  Committee  to  inquire  and  report  as  to 
the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  office  of  resident  of  the  United  States, 
and  establishing,  in  lien  thereof,  an  Ezeontive  Council  of  three  members,  to 
be  elected  by  districts  composed  of  contiguous  States,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
and  each  member  to  be  invested  with  a  veto  power.  He  wished  the  Com- 
mittee also  to  inquire  whether  the  equilibrium  between  the  Free-labor  and 
Slave-labor  States  might  not  be  restored  and  preserved,  particularly  by  a 
voluntary  division  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  latter  States  into  two  or  more 
Sutes.' 

There  were  other  propositions  for  conciliation  and  the  preservation  of  the  - 
Union  presented,  some  similar  and  some  quite  dissimilar  to  those  already 
mentioned ;  and  it  was  evident  to  the  people  at  largo  that  the  liepublic 
would  not  be  saved  by  the  wisdom  of  their  representatives  alone.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  general  desire  among  patriots  to  concede  every  thing  but 
honor  and  the  best  interests  of  the  country  for  the  preservatioo  of  the  Union, 
while  the  conspirators,  having  tratapled  both  honor  and  patriotism  under 
their  feet,  would  yield  nothing,  and  even  presented  their  requisitions  in  snch 
questionable  shapes,  that  tbey  might  interpret  them,  at  the  critical  moment 
of  final  decision,  as  their  interests  should  dictate. 

The  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three,  and  the  action 
on  measures  proposed  outside  of  that  Committee,  will  be  considered  here- 
after. 

In  the  Senate  there  was  a  like  denre,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  members 
from  the  Free-labor  and  the  Border  Slave-labor  States,  for  conciliation,  and 
a  disposition  to  compromise  much  for  the  sake  of  fraternal  good-will  and 
peace.  On  motion  of  Lazarus  W.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  a  Committee  of 
TTrirteen  was  appointed  by  Vice-President  Breckinridge,  to  consider  the 
conation  of  the  country,  and  report  some  plan,  by  amendments  of  the  Na- 
tional Constitution  or  otherwise,  for  its  pacification.*  On  the  same  day,  the 
venerable  John  J.  Crittenden  offered  to  the  Senate  a  series  of  amendments 
of  the  Constitution,  and  Joint  Resolutions,  for  the  protection  of  Slavery  and 
the  interests  of  the  slaveholders,  which,  embodied,  are  known  in  history  ns  the 
Crittenden  Compromise.  The  amendments  proposed  were  substantially  as 
follows : — 

I.  To  re-establish,  as  a  boundary  between  Free  and  Slave-labor  States  for- 
eter,  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  running  from  the  southern 
boondary  of  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  known  as  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line.  North  of  that  line  there  should  be  no  Slavery ;  south  of  it,  the 
system  might  flourish,  and  all  interference  with  it  by  the  Congress  should 
be  forbidden.  Not  only  this,  but  the  Congress,  by  law,  should  protect  this 
"property"  of  the  slave-owners  from  interference  "  by  all  the  departments  of 

'  Tki  Anuriean  Confiiet,  by  Hnraee  Oreelry ,  1,  8S4. 

'  ProceedlDgs  of  Congress,  December  12, 1S60,  reported  In  Ccngranonat  Olobt. 

*  Thi*  Conmilttee  eunslsted  of  L  W.  Powell  and  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky ;  William  H.  Seward,  of 
SevToilc;  J.  Collamer,  of  Vermont;  William  Bigler,  of  Pennaylrania;  R.  M.  T.  Uonter,  of  Virginia:  Rob- 
en  Toombs,  of  0«ar;;la;  Jeffereon  IHTia,  of  MiMisslppi;  H.  M.  Rloe,  of  Minnesota;  Stephen 'A.  Don^las,  of 
lOlaiite;  B«q}amln  Wade,  of  Ohio:  .T.  R.  Dflolittle.  of  Wiaoonsln,  and  J.  W.  Grimes,  of  Iowa.  The  Committee 
«^>  mmpoard  oS  ei^t  Dt* moctats  and  five  Kviiublicana, 
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the  Territorial  government,  during  its  continuance  aa  such.  That  soch  Terri- 
tory ehoold,  when  legally  qualified,  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
with  or  without  Slavery,  as  its  constitution  should  determine." 

II.  That  the  Congress  should  not  abolish  slavery  in  places  under  its  jaris- 
diction  when  such  places  should  be  within  the  limits  of  Slave-labor  States,  or 
wherein  Slavery  might  thereafter  be  established. 

m.  lliat  the  Congress  should  have  no  power  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  so  long  as  it  should  exist  in  the  adjoining  States  of 

Maryland  and  Virginia,  nor  without  the 
consent  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  nor 
without  just  corapensation  made  to  the 
owners  of  slaves  who  should  not  consent 
to  the  abolishment.  That  the  Congress 
should  not  prevent  Government  offieerp, 
sojourning  in  the  District  on  business, 
bringing  their  slaves  with  them,  and  taking 
them.with  them  when  they  should  depart. 

IV.  That  Congress  should  have  no 
power  to  .prohibit  or  hinder  the  trans- 
portation of 'slaves  from  one  State  to 
another,  or  into  Territories  where  Slavery 
should  be  allowed. 

V.  That  the  National  Government 
should  pay  to  the  owner  of  a  fugitive 

slave,  who  might  be  rescued  from  the  officers  of  the  law  when  attempting  to 
take  him  back  to  bondage,  the  full  value  of  such  "  property  "  so  detained  nnd 
lost ;  and  that  the  amount  should  be  refunded  by  the  county  in  which  the 
rescue  might  occur,  that  municipality  having  the  power  to  sue  for  and  recover 
the  amount  from  the  individual  actors  in  the  offense. 

VI.  That  no  future  amendments  of  the  Constitution  should  be  made  that 
might  have  an  effect  on  the  five  preceding  amendments,  or  on  sections  of 
the  Constitution  on  the  subject,  already  existing ;  nor  should  any  amend- 
ment be  made  that  should  give  to  the  Congress  the  right  to  abolish  or  inter- 
fere with  Slavery  in  any  of  the  States  where  it  existed  by  law,  or  might 
hereafter  be  aUowed. 

In  addition  to  these  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Crittenden 
offered  four  resolutions,  declaring  substantially  as  follows: — I.  That  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  constitutional,  and  must  be  enforced,  and  that  laws 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  should  interfere  with  its 
due  execution.  2.  That  all  State  laws  [Personal  Liberty  Acts]  which  impeded 
the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  were  null  and  void ;  that  such  laws 
had  been  mischievous  in  producing  discord  and  commotion,  and  therefore 
the  Congress  should  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommend  the  repeal  of 
them,  or,  by  legislation,  make  them  harmless.  3.  This  resolution  referred  to 
the  fees  of  commissioners  acting  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  th«» 
modification  of  the  section  which  required  all  citizens,  when  called  upon,  to 
aid  the  owner  in  catching  his  runaway  property.  4.  This  resolution  declare<l 
that  strong  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  Congress  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  African  Slave-trade. 
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The  results  of  the  labors  of  the  Comnuttee  of  Thirteen,  who  acted  i^Ktn 
the  Crittenden  Compromise  and  other  measures,  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
Let  OS  now,  for  a  while,  leave  the  halls  of  legialatioo,  and  become  spectators 
of  the  movements  in  South  Carolina,  preparatory  to  the  open  revolt  that 
occurred  in  that  State  early  in  1861. 

The  rebellions  movement  in  South  Carolina  was  under  the  control  of  a 
few  sagacious  and  unscrapnloas  men,  who  were  the  self-constituted  leaders  of 
the  people.    They  were  men  who  hated  democracy  and  a  republican  form  of 
government — ^men  who  yearned  for  the  pomps  of  royalty  and  the  privileges 
of  an  hereditary  aristocracy ;  and  who  had  persuaded  themselves  and  the 
common  people  around  them  that  they  were  superior  to  all  others  on  the 
continent,  and  patterns  of  gentility,  refinement,  grace,  and  ^very  character- 
istic in  the  highest  ideal  of  chivalry.    "More  tlum  once,"  said  one  of  her 
orators,  and  an  early  conspirator,  "  has  the  calpi  self-respect  of  old  Carolina 
breeding  been  caricatured  by  the   consequential  insolence,  of  vulgar  imiti^ 
tion."'     And  this  was  the  common  tone  of  thought  among  them.    They 
cheiished  regret  that  their  fathers  were  so  imwise  as  to  break  the  political 
connection  with  Great  Britain.     "  Their  admiration,"  say^  a  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  writing  from  Charleston  at  the  close  of  April,  1861, 
"for  monarchical  institutions  on  the  English  model,  for  privileged  classes, 
and  for  a  landed  aristocracy  and  gentry,  is  undisguised  and  apparently  genu- 
ine.   Many  are  they  who  say, '  We  would  go  back  to-morrow,  if  we  could.' 
An  intense  affection  for  the  British  connection,  a  love  of  British  habits  and 
customs,  a  respect  for  Bi^tish  sentiment,  law,  authority,  order,  civilization, 
and  literature,  pre-eminently  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  this  State,  who, 
glorying  in  their  descent  from  ancient  families  on  the  three  islands,  whose 
fortunes  they  still  follow,  and  with  whose  members  they  maintain,  not  unfre- 
quently,  familiar  relations,  regard  with  an  aversion  which  it  is  impossible  to 
give  an  idea  of  to  one  who  has  not  seen  its  manifestations,  the  people  of  New 
England  and  the  population  of  the  Northern  States,  whom  they  regard  as 
tainted  beyond  cure  by  the  venom  of  Puritanism.'"    They  were  ready  for  any 
tiling  rather  than  continue  a  union  with  the  North,  with  whom  they  declared 
it  was    "an  insufferable  degradation  to  live  as  equals."    They  were  arro- 
gantly boastful  of  their  honor,  their  courage,  their  invincibility,  and  their 
ever-willingness  to  die  in  defense  of  their  rights  and"  their  "  sacred  soil" 
How  well  the  conduct  of  these  men — ^these  betrayers  of  the  people — justified 
their  boastings,  let  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  determine. 

In  this  overweening  pride,  this  arrogant  self-conceit,  this  desire  for  class 
privileges  and   every  anti-republican  condition  for  the  favored  few  at  the 


*  WinUm  n.  TrMcot,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  nnder  President  Bnchanan,  In  an  Oration  before  the  Sonth 
CvoUlu  nistorlcal  Society,  in  1SJ9.  Mr.  Treseot  was  ft  member  of  an  association  of  Sonth  Carolinians.  In  ISM, 
vbose  avowed  ol^ect  was  tb«  destractlon  of  the  Bepubllc  by  disunion. 

*  Letter  of  WiUUm  H.  Bnssell,  LL.D.,  dated  Charleston.  April  80, 1S61.  Mr.  Russell  was  sent  over  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  London  Ttme*^  at  the  breaking  oat  of  the  Insurrection,  as  a  special  war  correspondent  of 
tliat  paper.  He  landed  in  New  York  and  proceeded  southward.  He  mingletl  finely  with  the  ruling  class  there. 
snwngwboiTi  be  heard,  be  Baya,bat  one  Totee  concerning  their  aspirations  fur  an  eternal  separation  from  democ- 
Esey.  ^  Shwlea  of  Oeorge  IIL,  of  North,  of  Johnston,^*  he  exclaims ;  v-  of  all  who  contendetl  against  the  great 
nbelKon  which  tore  these  colonle*  fr<om  England,  can  you  hear  the  chorus  which  rings  tbrongh  the  State  of 
IbriOB,Siinit(T,andPtnckn«y,  and  not  dap  your  ghostly  hands  in  triumph?  That  rolce  aays,  'Ifwe  could  only 
gtt  oo«  ofthe  royal  race  of  England  to  rale  over  as,  we  should  be  content*  That  aentimeot,  Taricd  a  hundred 
nn  bM  b««a  repeated  to  me  oyer  and  oyer  again." 
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expense  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  around  them,  which  for  a  generation 
had  appeared  in  the  deportment,  the  puhlic  speeches,  the  legislation,  and  the 
literature  of  the  oligarchy  of  South  Carolina,  we  may  look  for  a  solution  and 
explanation  of  that  insanity  which  made  them  emulous  of  all  others  in  the  mad 
race  toward  destruction  which  their  wicked  revolt  brought  upon  them. 

Ever  since  the  failure  of  their  crazy  scheme  of  disunion  in  1832-'3,  in 
which  John  C.  Calhoun  was  the  chief  actor  as  well  as  instigator,  the  poli- 
ticians of  that  State — survivors  of  that  failure,  and  their  children,  trained  to 
seditious  acts — had  been  restive  under  the  restraints  of  the  National  Consti- 
tution, and  had  been  seeking  an  occasion  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  life  of 
the  Republic,  either  alone,  or  in  concert  with  the  politicians  of  other  Slave- 
labor  States.  Strong  efforts  were  made  in  that  direction  in  1850,  when  the 
National  Congress  mortally  offended  the  Slave  interest  by  discussing  the  ad- 
mission of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  Free-labor  State,  Then  the  Legis- 
lature of  South  Carolina  openly  deliberated  on  the  expediency  of  a  *'  Southern 
Congress,"  for  the  initiation  of  immediate  measures  looking  to  disunion  as  an 
end.  There  were  utterances,  in  the  course  of  that  discussion,  calculated  to 
"fire  the  Southen>  heart,"  as  they  were  intended  to  do.  The  debaters  spoke 
vaguely  of  wrongs  suffered  and  endured  by  South  Carolina,  but  very  clearly 
of  the  remedy,  which  was  secession.  "The  remedy,"  said  W.  S.  Lyles,  "is 
the  union  of  the  South  and  a-  Southern  Confederacy.  The  friends  of  the 
Southern  movement  in  the  other  States  look  to  the  action  of  South  Carolina; 
and  I  would  make  the  issue  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  only  way  to  do  so 
is  by  secession.  There  will  be  no  concert  among  the  Sontheni  States  until  a 
blow  is  struck."  F.  D.  Richardson  said : — "  We  must  not  consider  what  we 
have  borne,  but  what  we  must  bear  hereafter.  There  is  no  remedy  for  these 
evils  in  the  Government ;  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  come  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." .  John  S.  Preston  was  afraid  of  the  people,  and  opposed  a  conven- 
tion. He  thought  popular  conventions  "  dangerous  things,  except"  when  the 
.  necessities  of  the  country  absolutely  demand  them,"  He  oppo<5ed  them,  he 
said,  "simply  and  entirely  with  the  view  of  hastening  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union."  For  the  same  reason,  Lawrence  M.  Keitt  favored  a  convention..  "  I 
think,"  he  said,  "it  will  bring  about  a  more  speedy  dissolution  of  the 
Union."' 

The  passage  of  tiie  Compromise  Act'  in  September,  1850,  silenced  the 


>  At  tblstim«  the  Union  men  of  th«  SUta  took  meuoKB  for  eoonteraotlng  the  niidnoas  of  the  dlraDloaMa. 
Thej  eel4*bnited  the  4lh  of  Julj  by  a  mass  meeting  at  Gre<>nTnie,  South  Carolina.  Many  dl8tingu]5hi>4l  cltlwns 
were  Invltwl  to  attend,  or  to  giTe  their  views  at  length  on  the  great  tople  of  the  Union.  Among  theae  w«» 
Francis  Lieber,  LL.D..  Profeuor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  the  Sooth  Carolina  College  at  Colombia. 
He  sentau  addrvas  to  bis  fellow^itizens  of  the  State,  which  was  a  powerful  plea  fur  the  Union  and  against 
secession.  He  warned  them  that  secession  would  lead  to  war.  "No  country,**  he  said,  "has  ever  broken  np  or 
can  ever  break  up  In  peace^  and  without  a  struggle  commensurate  to  its  own  magnitude.**  He  asked,  **  Will  any 
one  who  desires  secession  for  the  sake  of  bringing  about  a  Southern  Confederacy,  honestly  aver  that  he  would 
insist  upon  a  provision  In  the  now  constitution  securing  the  fhll  right  of  secession  whenever  it  may  be  desired 
by  any  member  of  the  expected  Confedertey  r*  This  signlflcant  question  was  answered  In  the  afBrmative,  ten 
years  later,  by  the  madmen  at  Montgomery,  who  formed  such  "Confederacy  **  and  "new  constitution  ;**  and  be- 
fore the  ret>ellion  that  ensued  was  cmshed,  the  "Confederacy**  was  In  the  throes  of  dissolution,  caused  by  the 
practical  assertion  of  the  "  right  of  secession.** 

•  In  February,  iSsO,  the  representatives  of  California  in  Congress  asked  for  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as 
a  Free-labor  State,  the  inbabilants  having  forme<l  a  State  constitution  in  which  Slavery  was  prohibited.  This  was 
in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  Popular  Sovereignty,  accepted  hy  the  Slave  power  as  risht  at  that  time,  ani 
for  some  years  afterward;  and  yet  that  power  now  declared  that,  if  CTallfomla  should  be  admitted  as  a  Free-labor 
State,  the  Slave-labor  States  ahnnld  leave  the  Union.'   To  allay  this  feeling,  Henry  Clay  proposed  a  compromise 
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coDBpirators  for  a  while;  but  when,  ia  1856,  John  C.  Fremont,  an  opponent 
of  Slavery,  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  newly  formed  Republi- 
can party,  they  had  another  pretext  for  a  display  of  their  boasted  disloyalty 
to  the  Union.  One  of  their  number,  named  Brooks,  with'  his  hands  stained, 
as  it  were,  with  the  blood  of  a  Senator  whom  he  had  struck  to  the  floor  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  Washington  with  a  bludgeon,  wilh  mnrderons  intent  (and 
who,  for  this  so-called  "  chivalrous  act,"  was  rewarded  Ipy  hLs  compeers  with 
the  present  of  a  gold-headed  cane,  and  re-election  to  Congress),  said,  in  an 
harangue  before  an  excited  populace,  "  I  tell  you  that  the  only  mode  which  I 
think  available  for  meeting  the  issue  is  just  to  tear  in  twain  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  trample  it  under-foot,  and  form  a  Southern  Confederacy, 
eyerj  State  of  which  shall  be  a  Slave-holding  State.  ...  I  have  been  a  dis- 
miionist  from  the  time  I  could  think.  If  I  were  commander  of  an  army,  I 
never  would  post  a  sentinel  who  would  not  swear  that  slavery  was  right.  .  . . 
If  Fremont  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  I  am  for  the  people  in 
their  majesty  rising  above  the  laws  and  leaders,  taking  the  power  into  their 
own  hands,  going  by  concert,  or  not  by  concert,  and  laying  the  strong  arm  of 
Southern  freemen  upon  the  treasury  and  archives  of  the  GoYemment."  This 
ia  a  favorable  specimen  of  speeches  made  to  excited  crowds  all  over  South 
Carolina  and  the  Cotton-growing  States  at  that  time. 

The  restless  spirits  of  Soath  Carolina  were  quieted,  for  a  while,  by  the 
election  of  Buchanan,  in  the  autumn  of  1856.  They  were  disappointed,  be- 
cause they  seemed  compelled  to  Wait  for  another  pretext  for  rebellion.  But 
they  did  not  wait.  They  conferred  secretly,  on  the  subject  of  disunion,  with 
politicians  in  other  Slave-labor  States,  and  finally  took  open  action  in  the  old 
State  House  at  Columbia.  The  lower 
House  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature, 
on  the  30th  of  November,  1850,  re- 
solved that  the  "Commonwealth  was 
ready  to  enter,  together  with  other  Slave- 
holding  States,  or  such  as  desire  prompt 
action,  into  the  formation  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy."  ,  At  the  request  of  the 
Legislature,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
sent  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Govfemors  of  the  other  Slave-labor  States ; 
and  in  January  following,*  ^ 
C.  G.  Memminger,  one  of  the 
arch-conspirators  of  South  Carolina,  ap- 
peared before  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  as  a  special  commissioner  from 
his  State.  His  object  was  to  enlist  the  representatives  of  Virginia  in  a 
scheme  of  dbunion,  whilst,  with  the  degrading  hypocrisy  which  has  ever 
characterized  >the  leaders  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  he  professed  zealous 
attachment  to  the  Union.    He  proposed,  in  the  name  of  South  Carolina,   a 


and  u  *n  offiKt  for  the  adtnlulnn  nf  Callfonita  u  >  Frac-Ubur  State,  the  infaffloua  Fngttire  Store  Law,  irbicb  no 
iiiaa  Dot  \nunuei  In  tUvery  ever  ailrocated  aa  right  in  principle,  became  s  law  ut  the  land,  with  aome  other 
I  ia  that  dirvcttnn. 


OlIARLIa  o.   MIUHtjrOU. 
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conrention  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  to  consider  their  grfeVances,  and  to 
"  take  action  for  their  defense."  He  reminded  the  Virginians  of  the  coinct- 
dence  of  the  people  of  the  two  States  in  long  cherishing  sentiments  of  disunion. 
He  pointed  to  their  public  acts  relative  to  meditated  revolt,  under  certain 
contingencies.'  He  reminded  them  of  the  dahgers  which  had  just  menaced 
their  State  by  the  rjud  of  John  Brown  and  twenty  men,  at  HarpeA  Perry ; 
of  the  "  implacable  condition  of  Northern  opinion "  concerning  Slavery ; 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  Abolition  sentiment  in  the  Free-labor  States. 
He  reminded  them  that  "the  South"  had  a  right  to  demand  the  repeal 
of  all  laws  hurtfnl  to  Slavery ;  the  **  disbanding  of  every  society  which 
was  agitating  the  Northern'  ound  against  Southern  institutions ;"  and 
the  "  surrender  of  the  power  to  amend  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  Slavery," 
after  it  should  be  amended  so  as  to  nationalize  the  system.  He  made  an 
able  plea,  and  closed  by  saying: — "I  have  delivered  into  the  keeping  of 
Virginia  the  cause  of  the  South."  But  the  politicians  of  Virginia,  who,  like 
those  of  South  Carolina,  had  usurped  the  powers  of  the  people,  were  averse 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Southern  Confederacy  in  which  there  was  to  be 
free  trade  in  slaves  brought  from  Africa  ;  for  that  free  trade  would  destroy 
the  inter-State  trade  In  slaves,  from  which  the  oligarchy  of  Virginia  wer6 
receiving  an  annual  income  of  from  twelve  millions  to  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.*  The  Virginia  Legislatut-e,  which  Mr.  Memminger  said  he  found 
*'  extremely  difficult  to  see  through,"'  consequently  hesitated. 

There  was  also  another  reason  for  hesitation,  which  one  "of  Virginia's 
ablest,  most  patriotic,  and  Union-loving  men  unhesitatingly  avowed  to  a 
friend,  who  wished  to  enlist  .him  in  the  revolutionary  scheme  of  South  Caro-' 
lina : — "  If  a  new  Confederacy  should  be  formed,"  he  said,  "  I  could  not  go 
with  yon,  for  I  should  use  whatever  influence  I  might  be  able  to  exert  against 
entering  into  one  with  South  Carolina,  that  has  been  a  common  brawler  and 
'disturber  of  the  peace  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  who  would  give  no 
security  that  I  would  be  willing  to  accept,  that  she  would  not  be  aS  faithless 


■  Se«  reaolnUont  at  the  0«nenl  Assembly  of  Vlrgliilii,  In  March,  184T,  coBeernlii;  the  meuar*  knom  u 
the  Wilmot  ProvUo,  in  relation  to  Slarerjr  In  the  region  Jast  taken  fhim  Ilezico. 

.  '  When,  as  we  abill  hereafter  obaerre,  Virginia  hesitated  to  Join  the  Southern  Confederacy,  formed  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  February,  1861,  the  threat  was  held  oat  th>t  there  shonld  be  a  clause  In  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Confederacy  prohibiting  the  Importation  of  slarea  tnm  any  State  not  In  union  with  them.-  The 
threatened  loss  of  this  Immense  rerenuo  was  the  most  powerful  argument  used  by  Virginia  politicians  in  fkTor 
of  uniting  the  fortunes  of  that  State  with  those  of  the  Cotton-growing  States.  The  Elchmond  papers  shame- 
lessly advocated  the  union  of  Virginia  with  those  States  in  the  revolt  on  the  ground,  almost  solely,  that  she 
would  otherwise  lose  the  chief  source  of  Income  for  ^  seventy  thousand  families  of  the  State,^  arising  from  the 
sale  of  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women.  According  to  a  report  before  me,  Ave  thousand  slaves  were  sent  South 
from  Richmond,  Virginia,  over  the  Petersburg  Road,  fire  tbousaod  over  the  Tennessee  Road,  and  two  thousand 
by  other  channels,  during  the  year  1S60,  valued  at  one  thousand  dollars  each.  "  Twelve  millions  of  dollars  hava 
been  received  in  cash  by  the  State,"  said  the  report. 

*  Mr.  Memminger,  iti  an  autograph  letter  before  me,  irrlttan  to  R.  K.  Rhett,  Jr.,  editor  of  7%«  (^arUstan 
ifereury,  and  dated  "Richmond,  Va,  January  2S,  1S80,"  revealed  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
success  of  his  treasonable  mission.    Re  says :—' 

"  It  Is  extremely  diffleult  to  see  through  the  Virginia  Legislature.  The  Democratic  party  Is  not  a  nalVaod 
the  Whiga  hope  to  cleave  it  with  their  wedge,  whenever  dissensions  arise.  Qovemor  Wise  seems  to  me  to  be 
really  with  us,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hunter,  hut  ho  seems  to  think  It  necessary  to  throw  out'tnbs  to' the  Union  whale. 
The  effect  here  of  Federtl  politics  is  most  unfortunate.  It  makes  this  groat  State  comparatively  powerless.  I 
am  making  but  little  progreas,  as  every  thing  proceeds  here  very  slowly.  They  have  got  Into  a  tangle  about 
committees,  which  has  excited  considerable  feeling  to-day,  and  may  embarraaa  the  reanit  Bnt  still  I  hope  that 
the  rr»nlt  will  be  Ctvorable.    Iu»  no  men,  kmotrer,  vho  would  tatt  OupotUUm  t^Uadert  in  a  lieeolution. 

'■  As  soon  as  I  can  got  a  printed  copy  of  my  Address,  I  will  send  it  to  yon. 

"  Tours  very  truly,  C  C.  Mi!siii:«o«s."' 
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to  tbe  next  compact  as  she  has  been  to  this  which  she  is  now  endeavoring  to 
avoid. "'  We  may^  also  add  the  important  faot  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  especially  of  Western  Virginia,  were  too  thoroughly  loyal  to  follow 
the  leadings  of  the  politicians  into  revolutionary  ways. 

Almost  a  year  rolled  away,  and  the  same  man  (Memm'mger)  •  Novf nib«r  8o, 
6tood  np  before  a  large  congregation  of  citizens  in  Charleston,* 
and,  in  a  speech  which  perfectly  exhibited  the  power  of  the  polUieidna 
over  the  people  of  Sonth  Carolina,  foreshadowed,  in  distinct  outline,  the 
coarse  of  revolutionary  events  in  the  near  future.    He  foretold  the  exact 
day  when  an  ordinance  of  secession  would  be  passed  in  the  coming  Sute 
Convention ;  that  Commissioners  would  be  sent  to  Washington  to  treat  on 
the  terms  of  separation  ;  that  the  demand  would  be  made  for  the  surrender 
of  the  forts  in  Charlest^m  harbor  into  the  hands  of  insurgents,  and  if  sur- 
render should  be  rcfhsed,  armed  South  Carolinians  would  take  them.     He 
spoke  of  the  weakness  of  the  National  Government  with  Buchanan  at  its 
head,  and    the   consequently  auspicious  time  for  them  then  to  strike  the 
mnrderoos  blow  at  the  life  of  the  Republic     He  exhorted  the  people  to  be 
prepared  for  revolution,  for  it  was  surely  at  hand.    He  knew  how  plastic 
wonld  be  the  material  of  the  Legislature  and  the  coming  Convention  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  leaders  like  himself,  and  that  these  leaders  h.id  |>ower  to 
accomplish  the  fulfillment  of  their  own  prophecies  concerning  the  course  of 
events  under  their  control. 

Memminger  was  one  of  the  managers  of  a  league  of  conspirators  in 
,  Charleston  known  as  "  The  1860  Association,"  formed  in  September  previous, 
for  the  avowed  piupose  of  maddening  the  people,  and  forcing  them  into 
aoqoieseenoe  in  the  revolutionary  scheme  of  the  conspirators.  As  early  as  the 
19th  of  November,  Robert  N.  Gourdin,  "  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee" of  the  Association,  in  a  circular  letter  said  : — "The  North  is  pre- 
paring to  soothe  and  conciliate  the  South,  by  disclaimers  and  overtures.  The 
success  of  this  policy  would  be  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  Southern  union 
and  independence,  and  it  is  necessary  to  resist  and  defeat  it.  The  Associa- 
tion is  preparing  pamphlets  for  this  special  object"  As  we  diall  observe 
hereafter,  all  of  the  time  and  labor  spent  in  Congress  in  endeavors  to  concili- 
ate the  Slave-power  was  wasted.  liere  was  a  predetermination  to  accept  of 
nothing  as  satisfactory.* 

South  Carolina  was  then  in  a  blaze  of  excitement  The  Legislature, 
which^  in  special  session,  had  provided  for  a  Convention  amf  the  arming  of 
tbe  State,  had  adjourned  on  the  13th  of  November.  The  niem hers  were 
honored  that  evening  by  a  great  torch-light  procession  in  the  streets  of  Co- 
lombia. The  old  banner  of  the  Union  was  taken  down  from  the  State  House 
ud  the  Palmetto  Flag  was  unfurled  in  its  place ;  and  it  was  boastfully 
declared  that  tbe  old  ensign — the  "  detested  rag  of  the  Union " — should 
never  again  float  in  the  free  air  of  South  Carolina. 

•  Lettw  of  Jota  Minor  BotU  to  -  B.  &  IL,  B«i,"  of  SUonton,  4tt«d  NoTember  9T,  1^^ 

*  Be*  Chapter  IX.  In  the  etrculir  referred  to,  Oourdlii  Mated  tbe  principal  objects  of  tbe  AasocUtion  tn  be 
tie  Interdun^  of  rlewi  to  "prepare  tbe  Slave  State*  to  meet  tbe  Impending  cri»l»;"  to  prepkre,  print,  and 
einahte  tne<*  and  pampfaleU  d«si|;ned  to  awaken  the  people  "  to  a  aenaa  of  danger,"  and  to  aid  tbe  Lef  Mature 
1*  pimptly  ratablUhlDg  "  an  effective  mllltar}^  organlxation."  Tbe  object  of  tbia  drcnlitr  waa  to  bef  (or  money 
tttmrfm  tbe  work  of  the  Aaaoduloa.  He  (taled  that  one  hundred  and  alztj  tbotuaod  pamphlet*  bad  alrrady 
keaadbtributcd,  and  7*t  tk«re  wa*  a  good  danuod  for  them. 
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JtOBBBT  BARNWELL  SHSTT. 


Already  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  appropriately  called  the  "  Father  of 
'South  Carolina  secession,"  had  Bounded  the  tocsin.  He  was  an  arrogant 
demagogue,  whose  family  name  was  Smith,  and  whose  lineal  root  was  to  he 
found  in  obscurity,  among  the  sand-hills  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  in  North  Carolina.  He  made  his  residence  at  Beaufort,  South  Caro- 
lina, when  he  dropped  the  name  of  Smith  and  took  that  of  Rhett — a  name 
honorable  in  the  early  history  of  that  State.'  He  succeeded  in  taking 
position  among  respectable  men  in    South  Carolina.     With  vulgnr  instinct 

he  spumed  the  "  common  people,"  boasted 
of  "  superior  blood,"  and  by  the  force  of 
social  influence,  and  much  natural  talent  for 
oratory  and  intrigue,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Charleston  Mercury,  edited  by  his  equally 
disloyal  son,  he  did  mo.-e  than  any  other 
man  since  the  days  of  Hamilton,  and  Hayoe, 
and  Calhoun,  to  bring  the  miseries  of  dvil 
war  upon  the  State  that  gave  him  shelter  and 
honor.  From  the  moment  of  the  disrnptiou 
of  the  CharlestonConvention  of  Democrats,  in 
April,  1 860,*  he  had  been  an  active  traitor  in 
deeds  and  words ;  and  so  early  as  the  12th  of 
November,  the  day  before  the  South  Carolina 
Legislature  adjourned,  he  declared  in  Institute  Hall,'  in  Charleston,  that  the 
Union  wns  dissolved;  aild  that  henceforth  there  would  be  deliverance,  and 
peace,  and  liberty  for  South  Carolina.  "  The  long  weary  night  of  our  biuniii- 
ation,  oppression,  and  danger,"  lie  said,  "  is  passing  away,  and  the  glorious 
dawn  of  a  Southern  Confederacy  breaks  on  our  view."  Alluding  to  the  people 
of  the  North,  he  said,  "  Swollen  with  insolent^  and  steeped  in  ignorance,  self- 
ishness, and  fanaticism,  they  will  never  understand  their  dependence  on 
the  South  until  the  Union  is  dissolved,  and  they  nre  left  naked  to  their 
own  resources."  Then  the  poor  madman,  with  ludicrous  gravity,  began  to 
prophesy.  '  "  Then,  and  not  till  then,"  he  said,  "  will  they  realize  what  a 
blessing  the  Almighty  conferred  upon  them  when  he  placed  them  in  union 
with  the  South;  and  they  wUl  curse,  in  the  bitterness  of  penitence  and 
suflering,  the  dark  day  on  which  they  compelled  us  to  dissolve  it  with  them. 
Upon  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  their  whole  system  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures will  bo  paralyzed  or  overthrown — their  banks  will  suspend  specie 
payments — their  stocks  and  real  estate  will  fall  in  price,  and  confusion  and 
distress  will  pervade  the  North.  Broad  processions  will  walk  the  streets  of 
their  great  cities ;  mobs  will  break  into  their  palaces,  and  society  there  will 
be  resolved  into  its  original  chaos."  He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  there 
woul<l  be  gre.1t  difficulty  in  limiting  the  Southern  Confederacy.  "  Many  of 
the  Free  States,"  he  said,  "  will  desire  to  join  us."  He  proposed  to  let  them 
in,  on  condition  that  "  the  Southern  Confedieracy  should  be  a  Slaveholding 
Confederacy  ;"•*  that  taxation  should  be  light,  and  that  the  forts  in  Charleston 


>  Note  to  article  on  "neaafort  District,"  by  Frederic  Kidder,  In  the  CowUamUal  Monthly,  ISOt 
»  See  jKigt  1».         '  »  See  )i»ee  19. 

*  Anxlonft  to  iecnre  Knropemn  good-will,  the  leiulers  In  the  prent  rcTolt,  when  It  nsnained  the  form  of 
ciTll  war,  tried  to  hide  this  fact— thla  great  object  a(  the  Bebellion— bnt  there  were  aoma  loo  boncat  or  Uw 
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harbor  should  "never  be  snrrendered  to  any  povrer  on  earth."    Sach  was  the 
language  of  a  "  leading  statesman "  of  South  Carolina,   whom  the  people* 
were  required  to  venerate  as  an  oracle  of  wisdom. 

Rh^t  gave  the  key-note.    Men  went  out  at  once,  as  missionaries  of 
treason,    all   over    South    Carolina,   and  motley  crowds   of   men,    women, 
and  children — CaucasL-m  and  Afi-ican — listened,  in  excited  groups,  at  cross- 
roads, court-hoQses,  and  other  usual  g.ithering-p]aces.    The  burden  of  every 
speech  was  the  wrongs  suffered  by  South  Carolina,  in  the  Union ;  her- right 
and  her  duty  to  leave  it ;  her  power  to  "  defy  the  -world  in  arms ;"  and 
the  glory  that  would  illuTiine  her  whole  domain  in  that  near  future,  when 
ber  independence  of  the  thralls  of  the  "  detested  Constitution "  should  be 
secured.    "  Statesmen,"  released  from  service  in  the  Legislature,  joined  in  this 
missionary  work.    To  the  slaveholders  one  said,  in  a  speech  in  Charleston : — 
"Three  thousand  millions  of  property  is  involved  in  this  question,  and  if  you 
say  at  the  ballotrboz  that  South  Carolina  shall  not  secede,  you  put  into 
the  sacrifice  three  thousand  millions  of   your  property.  .  .  .    The   Union 
is   a   dead    carcass,    stinking   in    the    nostrils 
of  the   South.  .  .  .  Ay,    my    friends,   a   few 
weeks  more,  and  you  will  see  floating  from 
the  fortifications   the  ensign  that  now  bears 
the  Pahnetto,  the  emblem  of  a  Southern  Con- 
federacy."      The     C/iarleston   Mercury,    con- 
ducted, as  we  have  observed,  by  a  son  of  R. 
B.  Rhett,  called  upon   all  natives  of  South 
Carolina  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United 
States  to  throw  up    their  commissions,   and 
join  in  the  revolt.    "  The  mother  looks  to  her 
sons,"  said  this  fiery  organ  of  treason,  "  to 
protect  lier  from  outrage.  .  .  .  She  is  sick  of 
the    Union  —  disgusted    with    it,    upon    a-iy 
tenns    within     the    range     of    the     widest 
possibility." "    The    call    was    responded     to 
by   the    resignations    of   many    commissions 
held  by  South  Carolinians ;  and  the  conspira- 
tors, unable  to  comprehend   a  snprenie  lore 
for  the  Union,  boasted    that  not  a  son  of 
that  State  would  prove  loyal  to  the  old  flag.*     They  were  amazed  when 
patriots  like  Commodore  Kubrick  refused  to  do  the  bidding  of  traitors. 


m  rxLMrrro.' 


n«kl«n  to  kerp  It  back.  At  the  end  of  tlmoet  fonr  jeut  oC  war,  the  Chart fton  Jfereary,  the  Ipading  otpm 
of  KbeiUen  from  tha  beglnafng.  declared  [Febnuuy.  1864] :  **8oatb  CumliDa  cnterM  into  this  struggle  for  no 
aUtr  pnrpo9€  tiuin  ta  mainlaiH  thfi  iwaUuHvn  o/ Slnvery.  Southern  Independence  has  no  o:^er  object  or 
meaning.  .  .  .  IndepeQilence  And  Slavery  inuat  stand  together  or  fUl  together." 

1  The  tree  of  the  palm  fenitljr,  known  aa  the  Cabbage  Palmetto^  groira  ne.ir  the  ahorea  of  Soath  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  in  great  perfection.  It  la  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  aalt  water.  Ita  timber  la  verr 
Talnable  in  ali  aabmarine  can8tractian&  Ita  unexpended  jronng  Icavea  form  a  most  delicloos  vegetable  for  the 
table.  Ita  perfect  lesTes  are  used  in  the  Rianubctare  of  bate,  mats,  Easkets,  &e.  The  foliage  forma  a  brpM  tnft  . 
at  the  npprr  part  of  the  item.  It  is  the  chiefllgitre  on  the  seal  of  South  Carolina,  and  haa  ever  been  an  eaibl,  ni 
of  tbe  State. 

*  One  of  tt»*«  who  abandoned  the  flag  waa  Llentenant  J.  R.  Hamilton,  nf  the  Navy,  who,  on  the  14th  of 
7, 1861,  iasoed  a  drcnUr  letter  from  Fori  Mooltrle  to  bis  fellowHifBoers  in  that  branch  of  the  service, 

VOU  I.— 7 
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EXCITEMENT  IN  CHARLESTON. 


On  the  16th  of  November,  the  Chaiioellor  (Dunkin)  of  Soath  Carolina 
closed  his  court,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  when  the  members  should  reas- 
semble, it  would  be  "  as  a  coart  in  an  independent  State,  and 
that  State  a  member  of  a  Sonthem  Confed«raoy."  The  next 
day  was  a  gala  one  in  Charleston.  A  pine  "  liberty-pole,"  ninety 
feet  in  height,  was  erected,  and  a  Palmetto  flag  was  unfurled 
from  its  top — a  white  flag,  with  a  green  Palmetto-tree  in  the 
middle,  and  the  motto  of  South  Carolina : — AmHis  opibttsqub 
PABATi ;  that  is,  "  Prepared  in  mind  and  resouroes — ready  to 
give  life  and  property."  It  was  greeted  with  the  roar  of  cami<Hi 
a  hundred  times  repeated,  and  the  "  Marseillaise  Hymn  "  by  a 
band.  This  was  followed  by  the  "  Miserere  "  from  *'  II  Trovs- 
tore,"  played  as  a  requiem  for  the  departed  Union.  Full  twenty 
thonsan-l  people,  it  is  said,  participated  in  this  "  inangoration 
of  revolution;"  and  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Gbdsden  invoked  the  bles- 
sing of  God  upon  their  acts.  These  ceremonies  were  followed 
by  speeches  (some  from  Northern  men,  in  Charleston  on  busi- 
ness), in  which  the  people  were  addressed  as  "  Citizens  of  the 
Southern  Republic ;"  and  processions  filled  the  streets,  bearing 
from  square  to  square  many  banners  with  significant  inscriptions.' 
No  Union  fla^  was  seen,  upon  any  ship  in  the  harbor,  for 
vigilance  committees,  assuming  police  powers,  had  already  been 
formed  in  Charleston  and  othei"  places,  as  a  part  of  the  system 
of  coercion  put  in  practice  against  Union  men  in  the  Slave-labor 
States  immediately  after  Lincoln's  election.' 

These  vigilance  associations  were  in  active  operation  by  the 
close  of  November,  and  before  the  ordinance  of  secession  had 
been  decreed  by  the  Convention,  large  numbers  of  persons  from 
the  North  had  been  arraigned  by  them,  and  b:mi8hed  from  the 
State,  after  much  suffering,  on  suspicion  of  being  unfriendly  to 
the  schemes  of  the  conspirators.  In  some  cases,  where  men  were 
accused  of  being  acttfal  Abolitionists,  they  were  stripped,  and 
covered  with  tar  and  feather.«.  These  committees,  with  the 
power  to  torture,  soon  made  the  expressed  sentiment  of  South 
Carolina  "  unanimous  in  favor  of  secession ;"  and  the  organ  of 
the  conspirators — the  Mercury — was  justified  in  assuring  the  South  Carolinians 
in  the  employment  of  the  United  States  Government,  when  calling  them  home, 
that  "  they  need  have  no  more  doubt  of  South  Carolina's  going  out  of  the 
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etiling  upon  them  to  fiillov  hts  example.  It  wn»  «  chnracterlstlc  proilnctlon.  After  tnlklng  mnch  of  "honor," 
h«  thus  coDnscM  his  friends  to  engage  In  plnndering  the  Government :—"  What  the  South  most  asks  of  yon  now 
la,  to  bring  with  yon  ererj  ship  and  man  yon  can.  that  wemafuse  them  agafnst  tlieoppresaorsof  onrHbertles,^ 
and  the  enemies  of  onrasimiTated  bat  anited  people."  At  that  time,  thirty -six  naval  officers,  bom  In  Slave- 
labor  Statea,  had  resigned. 

*  On  these  banners  were  the  words: — '* South  Carolina  goes  It  alone ^  "God,  Liberty,  and  the  State;" 
'  South  Carolina  wants  no  SHpet ;"  "  Stand  to  yonr  iirms.  Palmetto  Boys ;"  "  Hntta  for  a  Sonthem  Confeder- 
acy;" "Now  or  never,  strliie  for  Independence ;"  "Good-by,  Yankee  Doodle;"  "Death  to  all  Abollllonlsts;* 
"Let  n^bory  the  Union's  diwl  carcass,"  &c. 

*  In  this  little  sketch  is  seen  the  spire  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St  John  and  St.  Flnbar,  mentioned 
At  near  the  close  of  Chapter  XITI.  of  this  vnltime. 

"  Orrllle  J.  Victor.  In  the  first  volume  (page  47)  of  his  nuiory  nftht  SotUKtm  R»belHon  and  War/nr  tit 
t/nion,  cites  the  resolntlons  of  the  cltlsens  of  Lexington  District,  South  Corullna,  In  fbrmtng  a  vigllanoe  asso> 
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TTnion  than  of  the  world's  tnming  ronnd.    Eoery  man  that  goes  to  the  Coft- 
vention  v)iU  ie  a  pledged  man^  it  said,  "  pledged  for  immediate  separata 
State  secession,  in  any  event  whatever."    This  was  before  the  members  of  the 
proposed  convention  had  been  chosen.     The  Southern  Presbyterian,  a  theo- 
logical work  of  wide  and  powerful  influence,  published  at  Columbia,  said,  on 
the  15th  of  December, "  It  is  well  known  that  the  members  of  the  Convention 
have  been  elected  with  the  onderstanding  and  expectation  that  tliej  wUI  dis- 
sobre  the  relations  of  South  Carolina  with  the  Federal  Union,  immediately  and 
onconditiimallj.    This  is  a  forgone  conclusion  in  South  Carolina.     It  is'a 
matter  for  devout  thankfulness  that  the  Convention  will  embody  the  very 
Ughest  wisdom  and  character  of  the  State:  private  gentlemen,  judges  nf  her 
higheet  legal  tribunals,  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel. ....  Before  we  issue 
anodier  namber  of  this  paper  the  deed  may  be  done — the  Union  may  be  dis- 
solved— we  may  have  ceased  to  be  in  the  United  States."    One  of  the  most 
distingnished  literary  men  of  the  South  (William  Gilmore  Sinims), 
in  a  lettei-  to  the  ao^or,  dated  December  13,*  said :  "  In  ten  days 
more,  South  Carolina  will  have  certainly  seceded ;  and  in  reasonable  interval 
after  that  event,  if  tiie  forts  in  our  harbor  are  not  surrendered  to  the  State, 
tiiey  will  be  taken."   With  eqnal  confidence  and  precision  all  the  politicians 
qwke  in  the  ears  of  the  pe(^le,  and  only  a  few  men,  like  the  noble  and 
venerable  J.  L.  Pettigru  <^  Charleston,  gladly  doubted  the  success  of  the 
kindling  revolt,  and  dared  to  say  so.     The  conspirators   had   settled  the 
question  beforehand;  the  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  excepting  ns 
instruments  employed  to  give  to  the  work  of  these  men  the  appearance  of  its 
hsrmg  been  done  "  according  to  due  forms  of  law." 

The  Legislature  <s!  South  CaroUna  met  in  regular  session  on  the  26th  of 
November;  and  on  the  10th  of  December  it  chose  Francu  W.. Pickens  to 
be  Governor  of  the  State.  That  body  was  greeted  with  the  most  cheering 
news  of  the  spreading  of  seoessioQ  sentiments,  like  a  fierce  ooaflagration,  all 
over  the  Slave-labor  States;  and  Governor  Gist,  in  his  farewell  message, 
intended  aa-mneh  for  the  Convention  as  the  liegislature,  stimulated  it  to  revo- 
lutionary action.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  quickly  arranged  and  efficient 
measures  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  afraid  of  the  return  of  calm 
thought  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  "  The  delay  of  the  Convention,"  hfi 
(aid,  '^for  a  single  week  to  pass  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  will  have  a 
blighting  and  cfaHBng  influence  npon  the  other  States.  He  hoped  that,  by 
the  28th  of  December,  "  no  flag  but  the  Palmetto  would  float  over  any  part 
of  South  Carolina.''  Pickens,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Ccngress  ten  consecntive  years,*  and  minuter  to  the 
Russian  Court  by  Buchanan's  appointment,  was  a  worthy  successor  of  Gist; 

riition,  •«  a  Mr  example  of  the  pnwiT  eonfemsd  npon  thpsc  self-onmtltnted  pi«r4laaa  of  "Sonthepn  Bights." 
Tkt'T  prorided  ior  monthly  mrrtlnfn  of  the  ofHeers,  who  should  hsra  full  power  tn  decide  ell  curs  that  mielit 
be  broo^fat  before  tbcm,  which  decisions  shoDlil  be  "flnal  and  conclosire  ;**  that  the  president  should  bj>- 
polnt  IS  many  captains  of  patrol  of  Ore  men  as  he  mlfiht  chink  necesMT7 ;  that  the  patrol  companies  shonld  hnv* 
power  to  arrest  all  sasplcions  white  penoos,  ami  bring  them  before  the  ExecatWe  Committee  for  trial ;  that 
flay  stood  pledged  to  "  put  down  all  negro  preaoblng^  pmyer-meetlnKS,  and  all  conerejratlons  of  negroes  that 
may  be  considered  nnlawftal  by  the  patml  companies;"  that  these  companies  shonld  have  the  power  to  correot 
ami  punish  all  slarea,  tn»  negroes,  mnlattoee,  and  mestlzoot,  aa  they  may  deem  proper;  (hat  they  should  give 
fpecial  parses ;  that  every  person  shonld  bo  n'line sted  to  sign  the  resolutions,  and  thus  sanction  them  :  that  nil 
vhfi  refuse  to  do  dnty:  when  called  npon,  should  he  reported ;  and  that  all  peddlen  shonld  be  prohibited  from 
•  paasbi;  thrwogh  the  e«anti7,  BDieM  duly  aothsrited  tv  do  a«k 
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nnd  he  entered  into  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators  with  all  the  powers  that 
he  possessed. 

The  members  of  the  Oonvention  were  chosen  on  the  8d  of  December, 

Not  one  had  been  nominated  who  was. 
opposed  to  secession ;  and 
'  "im^'"  ^^en,  on  the  17th,'  they  as- 
sembled in  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Colmnbia,  they  were  all  of  one  mind 
in  relation  to  the  main  question.  David 
F.  Jamison,  a  delegate  irom  Barnwell 
District,  was  chosen  temporary  chairman. 
He  made.a  brief  speech,  in  which  he  coun- 
seled the  members  to  beware  of  outside 
pressure,  and  disputations  among  them- 
selves.  He  trusted  that  the  door  was 
now  forever  closed  "from  any  further 
connection  with  our  Northern  confeder- 
ates:" and  then,  either  ignorantly  or 
Wickedly,  asserted  that  "  every  Northern 
State"  had  trnmpled  the  Constitution  under  foot,  "  by  placing  on  their  books 
statutes  nullifying  the  laws  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  staves !"'  He  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  he  could  offer  them  nothing  better,  in  inaugurating  such 
a  movement,  than  the  words  of  Danton  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution :  "  To  dare  I  and  again  to  dare !  and  without  end  to  dare  1" 

A  difficulty  now  presented  itself  A  motion  was  made,  by  Charles  G.' 
Memminger,  to  receive  the  credentials  and  swear  in  the  members.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina  provided  that  they  should, 
on  such  an  occasion,  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  "  But  we  have  come  here,"  said  ex-Governor  Adams,  the  discoverer 
of  this  lion  in  the  way,  "  to  break  down  a  government,  not  to  take  an  oath  to 
support  it."  The  difficulty  was  a  slight  one,  in  the  opinion  of  lawless  men. 
What  did  they  care  for  any  constitutions  ?  There  was,  to  them,  no  sanctity 
in  oaths ;  and  so  they  formed  their  Convention  without  oaths,  in  defiance  of 
the  Constitntion  of  South  Carolina.  They  elected  their  temporary  chairman 
permanent  President  of  their  body,  and  appointed  B.  F.  Arthur  the  clerk. 
They  well  knew  that  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina  declared  their 
Convention,  when  organized,  to  be  an  unlawful  assemblage,  and  that  the;r 
acts  could  have  no  legal  effect.  If  secession  had  been  lawful,  the  ordinances 
of  those  usurpers  were  never  legally  binding  upon  a  soul  on  the  earth. 

If  these  meu  had  no  respect  for  written  constitutions,  they  had  for  the 
unwritten  and  inexorable  laws  of  being,  and  heeded  their  menaces.  They 
were  about  to  proceed  in  their  revolutionary  schemes,  after  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Breaker  had  invoked  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty  upon  their  proposed 
work,  when  intclligenc&  came  that  the  small-pox  was  raging  as  an  epidemic 
in  Columbia.  Men  who  were  professedly  rendy  to  die  f  )r  the  cause  turned 
pale  at  the  nie!<sage,  and  proposed  an  immediate  flight,  by  railway,  to 
Charleston.      William  Porcher  Miles,  just  from  his  abandoned  sent  in  Con- 

*  Smanftitatlon  of  thts  inlsstateiDrntliinotal,p»f*<l,«i>iic«niln;  Penoaal  Libsrty  Lawi. 
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grees,  who  feared  pablio  ridicule  more  than  the  contagion,  begged  them  not. 
to  flee.  "  We  shaJl  be  sneered  at,"  he  mud.  "  It  will  be  asked  on  all  sides, 
'Is  this  the  chivalry  of  South  Carolina?'  They  are  prepared  to  face  the 
worid,  bat  they  ran  away  from  small-pox."  He  was  afraid  of  an  hour's 
dday  in  their  treasonable  work.  He  said  that  the  last  thing  urged  upon  him 
by  Congressmen  from  the  Cotton-prodacing  States,  when  be  left  Washington, 
was  to  take  South  Carolina  oat  of  the  Union  instantly.  "  Now,  Sir,"  he  said, 
"  when  the  news  reaches  Washington  that  we  have  met  here,  that  a  panic 
arose  about  a  few  cases  of  small-pox  in  the  city,  and  thai  we  forthwith  scam- 
pered off  to  Charleston,  the  effect  would  be  a  little  ladicrous."  The  "  chivalry 
of  South  Carolina"  did  "scamper  off  to  Cbarleflton"  the  next 
rooming,*  where  they  were  received  with  military  honors,  and  at  '  i'"='=«^'  "^ 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  re-aasembled  in  Institute  HalL 

At  the  evening  session  in  Columbia,  ^^^^.      ...   ,„!j,,,p 

before  their  flight,  John  A.  Elmore,  of      ;,  „|  ^, 
Alabama,  and  Charles  E.  Hooker,  of 
Missismppi,  were  introduced  to  the  Con? 
ventJon   as    commissioners  from    their 
■  respective  States.      They  successively 
addressed  the  Convention  in  favor  of 
the  imniediate  and  unconditional  seces- 
sioa  of  the  State  ;  and  so  anxion.s  was 
GovemorMoorc,  of  Alabama,  that  South 
Carolina  should  not  delay  a  momeift,  for 
fear  of  the  people,  that  he  telegraphed 
to  Elmore  as  follows : — ^"  Tell  the  Con- 
vention to  listen  to  no  proposition  of 
comproniise  or  delay.' 

On  assembling  at  Charleston,  the  Convention  proceeded  at  once  to  bnsi" 
Dfiss.  They  appointed*  one  Committee  to  draft  an  ordinance  ^f.^^^^^^^^j^ 
secession  ;*  another  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States ;'  another  to  draft  a  declaration  of  the  causes  that  impelled 
sod  justified  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  ;*  and  five  others,  con.sisting  of 
thirteen  persons  each,  and  entitled,  respectively,  "Committee  on  the  Messagu 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  property;"  "Committee  on 
Relations  with  the  Slaveholding  States  of  North  America ;"  "  Committee  on 
Foreign  Re^jttions;"  "Committee  on  Commercial  Relations  and  Postal 
Arrangements ;"  and  "  Committee  on  the  Constitution  of  this  State." 

Judge  Magrath  moved  to  refer  to  a  committee  of  thirteen  so  much  of 
President  Buchanan's  Message  as  related  to  the  property  of  the  United  States 
within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina,  and  instruct  them  to  report  "  of  what 
«ach  property  consists,  how  acquired,  and  whether  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  80  acquired  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  after  the  State  of  South 

>  n<  Aateriea*  Annual  <>is<ap«f{a,  1S61,  ptg*  M9. 

*  Thii  committee  wmi  cotDpoeed  of  John  A.  In^lis,  Kobert  Bamwell  Bhett^  Jmmes  Cb«8nat,  Jr.,  JamcB  L 
Oir,  UucT  Giv£{^  Benjamin  Fanenll  DanoKn,and  W.  Ferguson  Hation. 

'  Thb  commttt^e  wai  compowd  of  Bobert  Bamwrll  Bbett,  John  Alfred  Calhoun,  W.  P.  Ftnley,  Ituo  Di 
WUaon,  W.  F  I>e  Sanasnre,  Lan^plon  Chevcs,  and  Merrick  E.  Cam, 

*  This  committee  wu  com|iosrd  of  C.  G.  Hemmlngrr,  F.  H.  Wardlaw,  R.  W.  Barnwell,  J.  P.  Blchiucs-iik 
B.  H.  Bntledge,  J.  E.  Jenkloa,  and  P.  E.  Dancan. 


„,  wiLUaa  roBORU  muo. 
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Carulina  shall  have  seceded,  consistently  with  the  dignity  and  safety  of  the 
State ;  also,  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  United  States  not  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  value  of  the  share  thereof  to  which  South  Carolina  would  be 
entitled  upon  an  equitable  division  thereof  among  the  United  States."  The 
President,  he  said,  had  affirmed  it  to  be  his  high  duty  to  protect  the  national 
property  in  South  Carolina,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  nation  within  its 
borders.  "He  says  he  has  no  constitutional  powers,"  said  Magrath,  "to 
coerce  South  Carolina,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  denies  to  her  the  right  of 
secessioa."  He  was  afraid  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  coerce  the 
Commonwealth,  under  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  property  of  the  United 
States  within  its  limits,  and  he  wanted  to  test,  at  the  very  threshold  of  their 
deliberations,  the  accuracy  of  the  President's  logic. 

This  brought  out  William  Porcher  Miles,  who  assured  the  Convention 
that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  hostile  action  on  the  part 'of  President 
Buchanan.  There  was  not  the  least  danger  of  his  sending  any  re-e^forcements 
to  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor.  He  (Miles)  and  some  of  his 
*^**im*'*'  colleagues,  he  said,  had  conversed  with  the  President*  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  had  orally  and  in  writing  admonished  him,  that  if  he 
should,  attempt  to  send  a  solitary  soldier  to  those  forts,  the  instant  the  intelli- 
gence reached  South  Carolina,  the  people  would  forcibly  storm  and  capture 
them.  They  nssured  him  that  they  would  take  good  care  to  give  that  infor- 
mation 10  the  people,  and  that  they  had  sources  of  information  at  Washington 
(the  traitorous  Secretary  of  War  ?)  which  made  it  impossible  for  an  order  for 
the  sending  of  re-enforcements  to  be  issued  without  their  knowing  it.  They 
further  said  to  the  President,  that  "  a  bloody  result  would  follow  the  sending 
of  troop.s  to  those  forts ;"  and  at  his  request  they  assured  him,  in  writing, 
that  in  their  opinion  there  would  be  no  movement  toward  seizing  them  by 
South  Carolinians  before  an  offer  should  be  made,  bv  an  accredited  repre- 
sentative, to  negotiate  "  for  an  amicable  arrangement  of  all  matters  between 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments;  provided,  that  no  re-enforcements 
should  be  sent  into  those  forts."  There  was,  he  said,  "  a  tacit,  if  not  an 
actual  agreement,"  between  the  PVesident  and  the  South  Carolina  delegation 
in  Congress,'  that  the  relative  military  condition  should  remain  the  same,  while 
each  party  forbore  hostile  movements.  This  statement' of  Miles  satisfied 
the  Convention  that  they  might  play  treason  to  their  hearts'  content  nntil  the 
4th  of  March ;  provided,  they  kept  violent  hands  off  the  property  of  the 
United  States.  The  President,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter,  denied  that  he 
ever  gave  such  pledge,  and  pronounced  the  accusation  untrue,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly was. 

After  resolutions  were  offered  and  referred,  which  proposed  a  Provisional 
Government  for  the  Slave-labdr  States  that  might  secede,  on  the  basis  of  the 
National  Constitution ;  also,  to  send  Commissioners  to  Washington  to 
negotiate  for  the  cession  of  the  property  of  the  United  States  within  ibh 
limits  of  South  Carolina ;  and  the  election  of  five  delegates,  to  meet  others 
from    Slave-labor  States,  for   the    purpose   of  forming    a    Southern  Con- 


>  Tho  wrlttra  mmmnnlotttonB  to  th«  Pratide'jt  vera  stgnM  b^  th«  fullowing  named  persons,  tbrn  Bepra. 
•cntsttTcs  in  Oongreu  from  South  Carolina:— Joba  HoQoMn,  William  Porcher  Mlie^  M.  L.  Bonbsm,  W.  W. 
Boy ce,  and  Lawrence  M.  KettL 
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federacy,  tho  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  ordinance  of  secession 
r^rt«d.  Tliis  was  on  the  20th  of  December.  Their  report,  submitted  by 
Mr.  Inglis,  vas  very  brief^  and  embodied  the  draft  of  an  ordinance,  in  the 
foBowing  words: — 

"  Wb,  the  Pkopub  of  the  Statk  of  Sotjtu  Cakolina,  nr  CoNVEimoir 

A88EKBI.BD,  DO  DXCLABE  AlTD  OSDAIK,  AND  IT  IS  nEBEBT  DECLARED  AND 
OKDAINSD,  THAT  THS  OBOINAITCa  ADOPTED  BT  ITS  IS  CONTEIITION,  OK  THB 
TWEHTT-THIED   DAT   OP  MaT,   IK  THE   TEAR    OF   OTTE    LoBD   OWE  THOUSAND 

ssten  hinrdbbd  and  eiobtt-kicht,  wbbbxbt  the  constitution  op  thb 
Unttbd  States  was  ratified,  and  also  au.  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  op 
THE  Gknekal  Absehblt  of  the  State,  satiftino  Amendments  op  the 
SAID  CoNSTrnmoN,  are  hebkbt  rbpeaiad,  and  the  Union  now  subsist- 
ore  BKTWBEN  South  Cabouna  and  other  States,  undbb  the  name  op 
THE  Uhiied  States  op  Ahbbica,  is  hebeby  dissolyed." 


mncAToua  or  nn  oouann  or  aaonnoii  obbisaiioi. 

This  ordinance  was  immediately  adopted  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
Convention.  The  hour  when  the  important  event  occurred  was  a  quarter 
before  one  o'clpck.  The  nnmbcr  of  votes  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 
W.  F.  De  Sauasure  immediately  moved  that  the  Convention  should  march  in 
procession  from  St  Andrew's  Hall,'  where  they  bad  held  their  sessions  since 
the  19th,  to  Institute  Hall,  and  there,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the 
presence  of  the  constitated. authorities  of  the  State  and  of  the  people,  sign  the 
drdinaoce.  The  Governor,  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  several 
clergymoi  were  specially  invited  to  be  present  at  the  solemn  act — "the 
great  act  of  deliverance  and  Liberty." 

The  cry  at  once  went  out : — "  The  Union  is  dissolved/     The  Union  is 


>  Sm  ]»{«  n. 
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REJOICINGS  IN  OHAELESTON". 


dissolved.^  An  immense  crowd  in  front  of  the  Hall  caaght  np  the  words 
with  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  they  went  from  lip  to  lip,  until  the  whole 
city  was  alive  with  emotion.  A  placard  printed  at  the  Mercwry  office,  half 
an  hour  after  the  vote  was  taken,  bearing  a  copy  of  the  ordinance,  and  the 
words,  in  large  letters.  Toe  IJniok  is  Dissolved  !  was  scattered  broad-cast 
over  the  town,  and  diSosed  universal  joy.  Groups  gathered  in  many  places 
to  hear  it  read;  and  from  each  went  up  shout  after  shout,  which  attested  the 
popular  satisfaoiion.  All  business  was  suspended.  The  streets  of  Charleston 
were  filled  with  excited  people  huzzaing  for  a  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
several  women  made  a  public  display  of  their  so-called  patriotism,  by  appear* 
ing  on  the  crowded  side-walks  with  "  secession  bonnets,'"  the  invention  of  a 
Northern  milliner  in  Charleston.  Small  Palmetto  flags,  with  a  lone  star  on 
each,  fluttered  with  white  handkerchief  out  of  many  a  window,  and  large 

ones  waved  over  every  public  and  many 
private  buildings.  The  bells  of  the 
churches  rang  out  merry  peals ;  and  these 
demonstrations  of  delight  were  accom- 
panied by  the  roar  of  cannon.  'Some 
enthusiastic  young  men  went  to  the 
church-yard  where  the  remains  of  John 
C.  Calhoun  reposed,  and  there,  with 
singular  appropriateness,  they  formed  a 
circle  around  his  tomb,  and  made  a 
solemn  'vow  to  devote  their  "  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  t^^acied  honor"  to  the 
"  cause  of  South  Carolina  independence."* 
And  Paul  H.  Hayne,  author  of  "The 
Tenqptations  of  Venus"  and  other  poems, 
inspired  by  the  occasion,  produced,  before 
he  slept  that  night,  a  "Son?  of  Deliverance,"  in  which  is  the  following 
allusion  to  Sooth  Carolina  and  her  position : — 


OALHOtrn's  ToHn  in  ar.  raiup's  oanoa-TASD. 


"  See !  (ee !  they  qnall  and  cry ! 

Tlie  dogs  of  Rapine  fly, 
Stmck  by  the  terror  of  her  mien,  her  glance  of  lightning  Are  I 

And  the  mongrel,  hnrrylng  pack 

In  whimpering  fear  fall  twck, 
With  the  sting  of  baffled  hatred  hot,  and  the  rage  of  false  desire. 

O,  glorions  Mother  Land ! 

In  thy  presence,  stem  and  grand, 
Unnumbered  fading  hopes  rebloom,  and  iUtering  hearts  grow  brare, 

And  a  consentaneoas  shout 

To  the  answering  heavens  rings  ont — 
•  Off  with  the  livery  of  disgrace,  the  baldric  of  the  Slave '.' " 


>  This  bonnet  wm  compOMd  of  whlto  and  hUek  Oflorjtls  cotton.  th«  »tre»m»rs  omamCTtod  with  P»t' 
n«ttn-tr<«a  ud  s  lona  ttsr,  embroidered  with  gold  tlmad,  while  the  plume*  were  formed  of  white  and  bbek 
worsted. 

>  At  one  tioie,  daring  the  civil  wir,  when  It  wu  believed  that  the  Knllonal  troops  would  take  poaacBBlon 
iif  Charleston,  three  of  Mr.  Cklhoon'a  (Hemla^  profrulnf;  to  hare  feare  that  the  Inradvre  ml^t.  In  their  an^er 
and  loal,  dewcrata  bis  tomb,  and  acatter  bir  remains  to  the  winds,  remorfd  them  to  a  place  of  greater  safety. 
They  were  replaced  after  the  war.  The  recumbent  slab  over  the  crave,  which  bears  the  single  word  "  CiLHorB," 
wai  oincb  broken  \sj  hi*  sdmlren,  who  oarrlcd  away  small  plecea  a*  relies  and  raemcotoe*. 
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The  telegraph  instantlj  sent  its  swiil  messi^es  with  the  intelligence  to 
erery  accessible  part  of  the  Republic;  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance,  the  nation  was  profoundly  moved 
by  tluB  open  reyolutionary  act  Tliree  days  afterward,  a  railway  train  came 
in  from  Savannah  with  twenty  delegates  from  an  organization  there,  known 
asthe'^Sons  of  the  SoutL"  They  represented,  they  said,  "three  hundred 
and  fifty  gentlemen  in  Georgia,"  and  were  authorized  to  offer  their  services 
to  the  Governor  of  Sonth  Carolina,  to  aid  in  "  maintaining  her  noble  and 
independeut  position."  They  brought  with  them  the  banner  of  their  associa- 
tion, which  was  white,  with  the  device  of  a  Palroetto-tree,  having  its  trunk 
entwined  by  a  rattle-snake ;  also,  five  stars  and  a  crescent,  and  the  words, 
"Separate  Statk  Action." 

At  a  quarter  before  four  o'clock  the  Convention  took  a  recess,  and  while 

leaving  St.  Andrew's  Hall  and    going    in    irregular    proct'ssion    through 

Broad  Street,  to  dinner,  they   were    cheered   by   the  populace,   nnd  tlie 

cUmes  of  St.  Michael's  ordinance,  which,  in  the 

Protestant     Episcopal  '  ^0^^^^l^^  mean  time,  had  been 

Church'  pealed    forth  jg^^C^^^^^j^k        engrossed  on  a  sheet 

"Auld    Lang    Syne"      J^/^a^^^^^Pf^      ^^  parchment  twenty- 

and  other    airs.      At    m^f '^'WtftK^^^^l^    ^^^     ^^     thirty-three 

seven  o'clock  they  r®"    W  /        *(^'y%      \  |H    inches  in  size,  with  the 

assembled  in  the  great    M   I :  — J^^^^Jt^^^WHaf     great    seal    of    South 

haQ  of  the  South  Caro-     Jk^'^^^PI^^^^^H     Carolina  attached.  The 

lina    Institute,*    after-     w^^^^^SH^^^^^     Governor      and      his 

ward  known  as '-Seces-      ^^^^^g^^^^Jr  Council,      and      both 

Bon    Hall,"    for     the  ^^f^^^^gl^^  branches  of  the  Legis- 

parpo-e  of  signing  the  »»ai.  or  eoinn  <uwuka.  j^^^^^    ^^^^     present, 

and  the  reinainder  of  the  hall  not  occupied  by  the  Convention  anil  those 

State  officials,  was  crowded  densely  with  the  men  and  women  of  Charleston. 

Back  of  the  President's  chiur  was  suspended  a  banner,  a  copy  of  which, 

in  miniature,  is  given  on  the  next  pag&'    It  was  a  significant  obje  -t  for  the 

contemplation  of  the  excited  multitude     On  each  side  of  the  platform  on 

which  sat  the  President  stood  a  real  Palmetto-tree,  that  had  been  brought 

in  for  the  occasion. 


■  St  Miehaert  to  an*  of  th«  oldeat,  if  not  th«  oldett  Chnrdi  tn  ClurlMton,  aiHl  th*  Ml*  chiin«d  for  the 
aaboly  itarpoM  mentioDed  in  the  text  have  Intereattn;  historical  aasoclatlon».  When  an  attack  on  Charleston 
>aa  npeeted.  In  1T7S,  the  church  spire,  which  was  white,  and  wss  Tislblu  Irom  some  distance  at  sen,  was 
paiat«d  black,  that  the  enemy  inighc  not  see  It  as  a  beacon.  It  was  a  mbta<«e,  fur  It  wiis  then  more  prominent 
tbaa  erer  against  a  Hght  gray  slcy.  When  the  British  finally  took  possession  of  the  dty.  In  the  spring  of  17S0,  the 
beOs  of  Sl  Uichacl's  were  sent  to  Lamlun  n»  spofls  of  ricuiry.  The  merchants  of  that  city  parcbased  them,  and 
tetonwd  ibcm  to  the  church,  where  they  chimed  and  chimed,  until  the  cansptraCorv  now  belloTed  they  had  ^nnded 
the  death-knell  of  the  Union,  which  Its  vestry.  In  17T6,  zealously  assisted  to  create.  8t  Miehaera  spire  was  the 
teffetfor  OeneittI  Gillmore'e  great  camion,  called  "The  Swamp  Anftel,"  during  his  long  siege  nt Charleston,  In 
the  latter  years  of  the  civil  war.  It  was  afterward  found  that  a  shell  fn>m  the  "  Angel ''  had  gone  thnmgh  the 
«bwch,and,  striking  the  tablet  of  the  Commandmenta  onthe  wall.  ciT.iceil  every  one  of  them  bnt  these; — 
''ThMi  Shalt  not  ateaL"  "Than  shiUt  not  cummit  adnltery."  So  declared  a  writer  in  the  New  Tork /iw{<- 
ffodetit,  who  professed  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  effects  of  the  (helL 

*  See  p^  19. 

*  This  banner  la  oompoaed  of  cotton  cloth,  with  daviees  painted  in  water-colors,  by  a  Charleston  artist 
named  Alexander.  Tlie  base  of  the  design  is  a  mass  of  broken  and  disordered  blocks  of  stone,  on  each  of  which  are 
the  name  and  arms  of  a  Pree-labnr  State.  Rising  <W>ui  this  mass  are  seen  twocolnmnsof  perfect  and  symmetri- 
cal blocks  of  stone,  connected  by  an  arch  of  the  same  material,  on  each  of  which,  fifteen  In  nnmber,  are  seen  the 
name  and  cuat-of-xrms  of  a  Steve-labor  State.  Sonth  Carolina  forma  the  key-atone  of  the  arch,  on  which  stands 
Fevers'  ttatnc  at  Oalhantt  leaning  open  thetmnk  of  a  ralmetto-trco,  and  displaying,  to  spectators,  a  scroll,  on 
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The  cerranony  of  Bigning  the  ordinance  commenced  at  tho  appointed 
hoar.  "  The  scene  w»s  one  profoundly  grand  and  impressive,"  said  the 
Charleston  Mercury,  the  next  morniug.     "  There  were  a  people  assembled 


BUILT  FROM        "O  E IRUmS 


BADMSB  or  TDE  SOVTH  CAtOLlHA  CdM  VINTIOH. 

through  their  highest  representatives — men,  most  of  them,  upon  whose  heads 
the  snows  of  sixty  winters  had  been  shed — patriarchs  in  age — dignitaries  of 
the  land — the  high-priests  of  the  Church  of  Christ — reverend  statesmen — 

• . 

which  are  tho  words,  "  Truth,  Justlca,  and  the  OonsUtation."  On  one  side  of  Calhonn  ts  tn  allegnrlcil  flgnra 
of  Faith,  and,  (in  the  other  >ld>',iir  Hop*.  Beyond  each  of  these  Ik  the  figure  of  a  North  Ainerican  Indian  armed 
with  a  rifle.  In  the  spnce  formed  by  the  two  columns  and  the  arch,  is  the  device  on  the  aeal  and  flag  of  South 
Carolina,  namely,  a  Pulmetto-tree  with  a  rattlesnake  coiled  around  its  trunk,  and  nt  its  baae  a  park  of  cannon, 
and  some  cmblema  of  the  State  commerce.    On  a  scroll  fluttering  frum  the  body  of  the  tree  ara  the  words. 
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aiid  tbe  wise  judges  of  the  law.  In  the  midet  of  deep  nleoce,  aa  old  man, 
v-ith  bowed  form  and  hair  as  white  as  snow,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baohman,  adranoed 
forward  with  upraised  hands,  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  His  blessing 
and  &Tor  on  this  great  act  of  Bjs  people  about  to  be  oonsaramated.  The 
whole  assembly  at  once  rose  to  its  feet,  and,  with  hats  oS,  listened  to  the 
touching  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  All-wise  Disposer  of  events." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies,  when  the  signatures  had  all  been 
affixed  by  the  members,  whose  names  were  called  in  the  order  of  their  dis- 
tricts,' the  President  of  the  Convention  (Jamison)  stepped  forward,  exhibited 


"Soathem  Kepabllc**    Orer  the  wbolo  ilcsl^  on  tbo  segmaDt  of  a  elrde,  tn  flfUen  starSf  the  theo  Datuber  of 
aianUiarSutaa.    Cnderueath  ID,  In  Urge  l«tt«n«  are  tbe  wotda,  BviL«  rami  tui  Buiits. 

ThU  ptetoKi,  painted  fur  the  dauth  Uuvltna  OooTeoUon,  and  nnder  the  dlfe«tion  of  It*  leaden.  It  a  reuurk- 
abte  tntiiaooy  cuiUMrDiiiK  the  real  Inteotioaa  of  the  coiu|>lralan  at  the  begiualng.  which  thejr  oontloually 
ttt>!a)pted  to  eoBwal  beneath  the  mantle  of  h}rpa<rris.r.  It  vat  drstfrnrd  and  painted  before  any  ordlnanee 
of  Mceislon  had  been  adopted,  or  any  ounrentlun  for  the  purpoee  had  been  hoUl  la  any  State  exeepting  Booth 
Carolina,  and  yet  It  foreshadoirs  their  grand  plan,  woU  antlerstooU  by  the  conspirators  In  all  of  the  Slave-labor 
tatti,  ta  litf  Ou  SepubUe  tn  rutnt,  and  upm  IAm»  ruiiuta  eonttnut  an  tmpir*  icAoe*  "  comtr-ttont "  lAoaU 
W  ncao  LAMun  ra  ranatvAL  arb  aaniMm  aLavur.  It  waa  their  tntaattoa  to  caat  down  and  break  In 
pieces  tbe  FVeo-Iabor  States,  and  build  the  new  atructare  wholly  of  Slave-labor  States,  most  of  which  wote 
known  lu  be,  at  that  tfane,  hostile  to  the  disunion  tehemraof  the  South  Carolina  politict.ius.  The  pgntism  anl 
SROgaoce  of  tbeaepolittcianaare moat  eonaplraiotialTahown  In  making  Booth  CaroUna  not  only  the  key-atraa 
of  the  srch,  with  ita  revered  Galhoaii  as  the  sarmountlDg  figure — in  heraldic  language,  the  aymbolizlng  crest 
of  the  device—but  in  giving  aa  the  prominent  featnre  of  the  afGair  the  palmetto,  stiake,  Jtc, which  are  the  choaen 
iaaigBiB  of  the  power  of  the  State.  It  said  plainly  to  the  fifteen  Slave-labor  States,  "  South  Carolina  is  to  be 
the  head  and  heart  of  the  new  CoafedenMjr ;  the  DlotMor  and  Umpire."  The  banner  waa  I  ntended  as  a  menare 
and  s  pn>iihecy.  How  the  events  of  Ibur  suoei>eding  years  rebuked  the  arrogant  fnlso  prophets !  Most  of  the 
Blave-lsbur  Statea  wera  In  mine,  and  South  Carolina,  that  waa  to  be  the  key-stone  of  the  new  and  mngi.ifloent 
•tmcune.  waa  the  weakest  and  most  absolntely  mined  of  all  This  banner  1*  now  (IStS)  la  the  poasesalon  of 
John  &  IL  Fogg,  M,  T>^  of  Boaton.  It  was  presented  by  tbe  painter  to  John  F.  Konnard,  of  Charleston,  who, 
aft<r  the  ittaeic  on  Fort  Bamter,  In  April,  1861.  sent  It  tu  I>r.  Firg?,  by  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Fogg,  who  was  then 
iMtbig  In  Charteatoa.  I  am  Indebted  to  Dr.  Fogg  for  a  sketch  of  the  banner,  kindly  made  for  toy  us*  by  J.  M. 
CkaKh,af  Bostuo. 
■  Tbe  signatnrea  were  written  (a  Ave  eolumna,  and  In  the  following  order  :— 

"D.  F.  jAMiaos,  Delegate  ftvm  Barnwell,  and  President  uf  the  Cunvvntlaa. 


IWms  cube  PMria. 

R.  a  M.  Dinonnl. 

A.W.  Balliaa. 

Jaka  V.  Sbtn(lar. 

a  tt.  Ritladfa. 

■tanllMla. 

Jaaics  PsnoM  Camll. 

a  w.aoutmut. 

Daaial  Da  Pl«. 

Id-ranl  M  Cia4y. 

Jia  wn.^ 

Vnillao  Onfg. 

WHIIam  D.  Jdinaoa. 

A.  Xxyek. 

Pruula  L  Poicbar. 

IW.  HaBn. 

Aodraw  J.  Hinmiui. 

Alaa.  MXae*. 

WilDaaa  O'a. 

T.  U  a«ai4b>. 

Cud  !<»%  Waidbir. 

Immn  Tonpklii^ 

JoliD  P.  Kiaaid. 

P.  0.  Soowdaa. 

Joba  S.  Palmar. 

Jasn  C.  Snylj. 

tMkn  Jtoorauu. 

Oaatfa  IT.  Saabniak. 

Joba  L.  NeiralL 

M>  Iai4  WMWrn. 

Jaka  Ha<k  Mraaa. 

Jaaapk  Caldwalt. 

Joha  Jaakina. 

Joba  a  O'Haar. 

Ba^nl.  K.  Ximiiiii., 

wailajn  Stn>tb«r  Lyba. 

SImoD  Pair. 

R.  O.  Davant. 

Joba  a.  Uadram. 

i-S.  WUttR. 

Utiuj  Cuni'MI  Dub. 

Ttuaaaa  Wortli  Glow. 

I.  U.  gaalnx.li. 

a  B.  Puaur. 

J«»i  LOn. 

Mia  Boclunu. 

Lawrcaca  H.  Kcllt. 

a<^janila  P.  Ri1]r*ra. 

LT.tmL 

Jui»a  Fanaaa. 

DaaM  Ron  Barta^ 

ElM  a  Srou. 

Janua  U.  Ckrlla^a.    - 

t.S.Si>p«a. 

P.  t  Dnaeaa. 

WllUam  Haalar. 

Joa.  E.  Jank  na. 

infill.  ftsuMto  ■Ut.UBm.  W.  K.  ttdmy. 

Aa<r»r  P.  Ii& 

Laaadaa  Ckana. 

WIIHam  Conii, 

I/r^  Ibko.  Afv,  Jr. 

J..m<a  HairiMa. 

Bak-t  A.  TlioBlsoa. 

H  n.  Giaaa. 

».  Finrntttm  FU<r. 

W.  H.  CaaiplMll. 

WUIhm  S.  Oiialiaai. 

A.  0.  MajTalh. 

HaUw.  P.  Hayaa. 

L  L  BnUua. 

T.  }.  WiilMn. 

Jahi  Uaawall. 

Wak  PtRliar  llUaa. 

ba^ab  «r.  Uwue. 

JaaiM  ClM«iQt,Jr. 

Joha  E.  Pranpton. 

Joba  Taanuaod. 

Albanoa  ChaaiWra  l^^lu. 

Malldbe 

*aipli  EKvard  Kaabav. 

W.  Faiiaaai  HoNaib 

Rabait  N.  Oooilla. 

1.  U.  Oadbany. 

n«M  W.  Hmb. 

TVaaaa  W.  tnty. 

W.  P.  Da  Saasaata. 

H.  W.  Oaeaar. 

J  S.  Slaia. 

t'dwIW-dA 

WIMan  I.  E:Ic 

Wil<Iaai  Hoftlaa. 

Tbaodora  D.  Wafaor. 

WaLKOilL 

a  «.D«raM. 

R.  L.  CrawfcoL 

Jaaaa  H.  Adsaa. 

R.  Banmall  Rbalt. 

Jaoiaa  Ja»riaa 

Ilia  Al^h. 

W.  C  Ckmibtn. 

Many  Gran, 

C  G.  M-mmlanar. 

Anlhony  W.  IKalar. 

limy  HtlnK 

Joba  n.  Klnalar. 

Oabfial  Maa!g»ilt. 

Joba  0.  Praaa;ay. 

R  K.  Yoonj. 

Epbtalm  11.  Clailc 

Jotin  Jaliaa  friufU  Smilh 

,.  R.  C.   Ln^n. 

a  W.  aar!l>«t«a. 

Alaa.  H.  Brnra. 

laaaa  W.  Haraa. 

FraaaU  S.  Parkar. 

T*ttr  P.  n>iiM  tm 

Join  a  Wliliaaa. 

a  8.  P.  Balllniar. 

Ja.  H.  Huaoor. 

Baaj,  Fanaail  Doacaa. 

Ma  P.  tlctiiihua. 

W.  Dl  Waita. 

MarrkkaCai.. 

Ridwd  Da  Traallla. 

Saail  TayUa-  Aikiaan.. 

Ma  UMnkf. 

Tka.  Wiw. 

Thaaiaa  M.  Ibaekal. 

Alaa.  11.  Poiaur. 

.M>I.Ii«t>K. 

Palar  Siokaa. 

A  W.  Bnraal. 

Wm.  Blarkbam  WOaon. 

Upf  T.  Onla. 

J<Ab  C  Caign.' 

Daidal  Plad. 

TkaBMH  T.  ftiHoia, 

Bobait  T.  Allb  a. 

Mia  A  Ehtb. 

Faal  (laattlabaaia. 

DavU  a  Applaby. 

Ajtaaiaa  T.  IWby. 

gaaani  Ralnav. 

iMia  Wilaa. 

W.  BL  Bowall. 

K.  W.  Baiavalt. 

U  W.  Siaatl. 

A.  Baatar  Sptiapk 

MalCTiBaoas. 

Onlay  D.  KvaaiL 

Jaa.  Daal  Papa. 

Winisma  MliMlalaa. 

A.LBaiiaa. 

tmA  na(k  Wa>«a». 

Wau  W.  HatUaa. 

C  P.  »«>.». 

■AtlM,  Ba^jams  F.  Aavmra,  Clark  af  Ika  CMaaatlaa.' 
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108  DEBATES  IN  THE  CONVENTION: 

the  inBtmment  to  the  people,  read  it,  and  thea  said,  **Tbe  Ordinnnce  of 
Secession  bas  been  signed  and  rartified,  and  I  prodaim  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina an  Independent  Common  wealth."  He  then  handed  it  to  tiie  Secretary 
of  State,  to  be  placed  for  preservation  in  tlie  archives  of  South  Carolina, 
at  Colombia.  A  great  shout  of  exultation  Ment  up  from  the  multitude,  and  at 
a  little  after  nine  o'clock  the  Convention  adjoomed  until  the  next  day.  The 
audience  then  despoiled  the  two  Palmetto-trees  at  the  platform  of  their 
foliage,  every  leaf  of  which  was  borne  away  as  a  memorial  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  question  immediately  arose  in  the  Convention,  after  the  passage  of 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession,"  How  does  this  affect  the  public  officers  in  this 
State  ?"  It  was  an  important  question.  There  was  no  precedent  on  record. 
All  felt  that  the  qnestion  must  be  immediately  answered,  or  there  would  be 
chaos.  An  ordinance  was  offered  which  provided  for  the  continuance  in 
office,  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  stations,  of  col- 
lectors of  customs,  postmasters,  and  other  officers  of  the  United  States 
Government  within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina,  as  agents  of  that  State 
alone,  until  the  Legblature,  or  other  competent  body,  should  provide  other- 
wise. This  elicited  debate.  Judge  Magrath  wished  immediate  action,  for, 
to  his  understanding,  there  was  then  no  collector  of  a  port  or  a  postmaster 
in  all  South  Carolina.  The  authority  of  every  officer  in  that  State,  appointed 
by  the  National  Government,  was  extinguished  by  the  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion ;  and  he  was  for  making  provisional  arrangements  for  carrying  on 
government  in  the  lone  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Gregg  believed  that,  with  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession, 
all  the  laws  of  Congress,  in  South  Carolina,  fell  to  the  ground  instantly. 
"There  is  now,"  he  said,  "no  law  on  the  subject  of  the. collection  of  duties 
in  South  Carolina,  now  that  we  have  aecotnplished  the  work  of  forty  years.^* 
— "  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  no  longer  our  Government,"  said 
Mr.  Hayne.  "The  Legislature,"  he  contended,  was  competent  to  declare 
"  what  laws  of  the  United  States  should  be  continued,  and  what  not." — "All 
the  revenue  and  postal  laws,"  repeated  Mr.  Gregg,  "  fell  to  the  ground  on  the 
passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession."  Mr.  Cheves  declared,  to  avoid 
inconvenience  to  the  people,  temporary  arrangements  must  be  adopted  for 
carrying  on  the  Government.  "An  immense  chasm,"  he  said,  "has  been 
made  in  law."  Mr.  Miles  ssid  that  they  must  prevent  confusion  and  anarchy 
in  the  derangement  of  governmental  affairs,  and  that  "  things  must  for  the 
present  remain  in  statu  quo,  or  confusion  will  arise." 

Mr.  Mazyok  agreed  with  Cheves  and  others,  that  the  duties  of  collectors 
and  postmasters  in  South  Carolina  were  extinguished.  He  was  favorable  to 
an  abandonment  of  a  public  postal  system  altogether,  and  giving  the  business 
into  private  hands.  Mr.  Calhoun  said,  "  We  have  pulled  the  temple  down 
that  has  been  built  for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  We  must  now  clear  the 
rubbish  away,  and  construct  another.  We  are  now  houseless  and  homeless. 
We  must  secure  ourselves  from  storms."  Chancellor  Dunkin  said,  that  the 
functions  of  all  officers  might  "  go  on  as  before.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
ordinance  to  affect  the  dignity,  honor,  or  welfare  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.  We  must  keep  the  wheels  of  government  in  motion."  He  thought 
the  ordinance  had  not  entirely  "abrogated  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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ADDRESS  TO  SLAVE-LABOR  STATES.  109 

States,"  and  noted  the  fJMJt,  that  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment  ivas  the  legal  tender  in  Sonth  Carolina. 

And  Bo  the  argument  weat  on.  Barnwell  was  for  sacrifioing  postal  con- 
veniences nther  than  seem  to  have  any  connection  with  the  United  States. 
"  There  never  was  any  thing  purchased,"  he  said,  "  worth  having,  unless  at 
the  cost  of  sacrifice."  Rhett  said : — "  This  great  revolution  must  go  on  with 
as  little  change  as  possible,"  and  thought  the  best  plan  was  to  use  the  United 
States  officers  then  in  place.  "By  making  the  Federal  agents  ours,"  he  said, 
"  the  machinery  will  move  on."  This  was  finally  the  arrangement,  substa'n- 
tially. 

On  the  21  St,*  the  Convention  appointed  Robert  W.  Barnwell, 
James  H.  Adams,  and  James  L.  Orr,  Commissioners  to  proceed  '  ^^IJJ**'* 
to  Washington,  to  treat  fur  the  possession  of  the  National  prop- 
erty within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina.     On  the  same  day,  the  Committee 
appointed  to  prepare  an  "Address  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  the 
people  of  the  Slaveholdmg  States,"  made  a  report.    It  was  drawn  by  the 


srasATTSB  at  TflK  comnmc  on  adobhs  to  th  sukTC-LAiioB  mtirtA. 

chairman,  R.  B.  Rhett,  and  bore  in  every  Fentence  indications  of  the 
characteristics  of  that  conspirator.  It  was  remarkable  for  a  reckless  disre- 
gard of  truth  in  its  assertions,  and  its  deceptive  and  often  puerile  logic.  It 
did  not,  in  a  single  paragraph,  rise  above  the  dignity  of  a  partisan  harangue. 
It  professed  to  review  the  alleged  grievances  suffered  by  South  Carolina  in 
the  Union,  but  it  actually  stated  not  one  that  might  be  perceived  by  the  eye 
of  truth.  The  fact  that  her  politicians  had  twice  placed  her  in  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  the  National  Government,  to  whose  fostering  care  and  protec- 
tion she  wns  indebted  for  her  prosperity  and  respectability,  was  shamelessly 
and  ostentatiously  paraded;  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  no  longer  a  "  Government  of  Confederated  Republics,  but 
of  a  consolidated  Democracy ;"  that  the  Constitution  was  but  an  experiment, 
and  as  such  had  failed ;  that  the  relations  of  "  the  South  to  the  North  "  were 
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110  DECLARATION  OF  CAUSES  FOR  SEPARATION. 

such  as  were  those  of  the  Colonies  to  Great  Britain,  at  the  breaVrag  out  of 
the  Revolution ;  and  so  on,  sentence  after  sentence  of  like  tenor,  at  the  same 
time  appealing  to  the  self-esteem  of  the  Southern  people  by  saying :  "  Whikt 
constituting  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  your  statesmanship  * 
.  which  has  guided  it  in  its  mighty  strides  to  power  and  expansion.  In  the 
field,  as  in  the  Cabinet,  you  have  led  the  way  to  its  renown  and  grandeur." 
The  Address,  no  doubt,  served  its  intended  purpose,  namely,  to  deceive  the 
uninformed,  to  inflame  the  public  mind  in  the  Slave-labor  States,  and  to 
hasten  the  ripening  of  the  rebellion.' 

More  dignified,  but  not  less  reckless 4n  sweeping,  unsupported  assertions, 
was  the  "  Declaration  of  the  Causes  which  justify  the  Secession  of  South 
Carolina  from  the  Federal  Government,"  drawn  up  and  reported  by  Charles 
G.  Mcraminger,  who  was  afterward  the  financial  agent  of  the  confederated 
conspirators.  After  taking  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Union  down  to 
the  ratification  of  the  National  Constitution  by  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina, lie  proceeded  in  his  difficult  task  of  searching  for  grievances  inflicted 
by  the  National  Government  upon  the  people  of  that  State.  He  was  entirely 
unsuccessfuL  It  was  painfully  apparent,  that  a  once  hones^t  but  now  corrupt 
man  was  trying  to  deceive  himself  and  others  into  the  belief  that  a  great 
crime  was  a  commendable  virtue.  He  complained  of  the  refusal  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  to  regard  « ith  favor  the  system  6f  slavery  in  the  South, 
and  also  of  their  exercise  of  the  freedom  of  speech  on  the  subject.  He 
complained  of  their  refusal  to  believe  that  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  can  reverpe  the  judgment  and  decrees  of  the  Almighty, 
as  recognized  by  the  wisest  men  in  all  time ;  and  he  pointed  to  the  actions 
of  some  of  the  States  northward  of  the  Potomac  hostile  to  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  of  1860,  as  the  strongest  evidence,  among  others,  of  ".i  sectional  com- 
bination for  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution."  But  in  no  word  in  that 
"Declaration"  was  the  National  Government,  whose  authority  and  protec- 
tion he  and  his  followers  in  crime  were  defying  and  discarding,  charged  with 
the  slightest  actual  wrong-doing.  The  debate  which  this  "Declaration" 
elicited,  revealed  quite  a  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the  real  cause  of, 
or  the  real  pretext  for,  secession.  In  that  debate,  several  members  made  the 
statements  quoted  on  page  69  of  this  volume. 

Memminger's  manifesto,  which  was  concluded  with  a  ludicrous  appropri- 
ation of  the  closing  words  of  the  great  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the 
Fathers,  in  1776,  viewed  in  the  light  of  truth  and  soberness,  nppean  in  it- 
self a  solemn  protest  against  the  wicked  actions  of  the  conspirator%at  that 
time,  .tnd  ever  afterward.    It  also  presents  a  fair  specimen  of.  that  counter- 


1  "Sontb  Carolina  desires  no  dcstlnj  aepont^  from  foura,"  said  th«  Address,  In  eanclaslon.  "To  tw  on* 
of  a  ffre.1t  Slaviuioldiko  CoHF^cmACT — stretching  Its  arms  over  territory  larger  than  any  |M>wer  In  Europe 
possMses— Willi  a  population  fonr  times  pester  than  that  oX  the  vholo  Dnitsd  Slates  when  thcjr  •eblered  their 
Independence  of  tlje  British  Empire — with  productinns  which  mako  our  existence  more  important  to  the  world 
than  that  of  any  other  people  Inliabiting  it — with  common  iustitatlons  to  drfond,  and  common  dancers  to 
eneoDDler,  v«  asic  yonr  sympathy  and  confederation.  ...  All  wo  demand  of  other  {it^ople  Is  to  h«  let  alone  to 
work  oat  oar  own  high  destinies.  United  togother,  and  we  must  bo  the  most  independent,  as  ws  are  the  most 
Important,  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  I'nited  together,  and  we  rriinire  no  other  instrument  to  conquer 
peace  than  our  beneflcent  prodactions.  Onited  together,  and  we  must  be  a  great,  free,  and  prospemns  people, 
tc'iow  rmoicn  naut  tpread  Vtrouglunii  tht  civilitid  world,  and  pat  doun,  to*  tnut,  la  lh»  r«matMt  agf. 
Wt  atk  you  tijoin  u»  In/arming  a  Cm/tdtraey  vf  SlatdiotdinQ  Staien."  ' 
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SOVEREIGNTY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  PROCLAIMED. 


Ill 


feit  statesmanship  whicli  for  years  was  palmed  off  on  the  confiding  people 
of  the  Slave-labor  States  as  genuine.' 

On  the  same  day  when  the  "Declaration"  was  adopted,  Governor  Pick- 
ens issued  a  proclamation  declaiing  to  the  world  that  "South  Carolina 
is,  and  has  a  right  to  be,  a  separate,  sovereign,  free,  and  independent  State, 

and,  as   such,  has  a        ^ to  a-  free   and   inde- 

right  to  levy  war,  ^WSS^^Sls^^^i^^Sr^A  pendent  State."  He 
to  conclude  peace,  ^^Wami  ^S^uW^^k  *^®<''*'"*'^  ^^^  procla- 
to  negotiate  treaties,  Hp  ^^^T^  |f(l?^HllBkwlB  '"'''^'*'"  *"  ^  given 
leagues,  or  cove-  Wsf^Bs^^J^l^^MBKn^iSs  ^^^^^  ^'^  hand,  on 
nants,  and  to  do  all  ^^^IfSl^r^^^^^^^F  the  24th  of  Decern- 
acts  what«ver  that  ^^^s^^^^^^Ssbs^^b  jje^^  i860,  "and  in 
rightfidly  apperUin  "*^  ''"'^*  ""*"•  the  eighty-fifth  year 

of  the  Fovereignty  and  independence  of  South  Carolina.'" 

With  perfect  consistency,  the  Charleston  papers  now  publbhed  intelli- 
gence from  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union  as  "  Foreign  News."  In  various 
ways,  the  world  was  given  to  understand  that  South  Carolina  was  a  first-class 
Power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  whose  smiles  would  be  blessings, 
but  whose  frowns  would  be  calamitous ;  and  a  small  medal  was  struck  in 
commemoration  of  the  great  act  of  separation,  which  wa'(  adorned  with 
appropriate  devices  and  inscriptions.' 

On  the  day  when  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed,  the  Convention 
adopted  a  banner  for  the  new  empire.  It  was  composed  of  red  and  blue  silk, 
the  former  being  the  ground  of  the  standard,  and  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  bearing  fifteen  stars.  The  largest  star  was  for  South  Carolina.  On  the  red 
field  were  a  silver  Palmetto  and  Crescent.*     The  introduction  of  the  Crescent 


'  Tbe  Ayt^fuMa  (Georgia)  Chronicle  and  Stniintl^  %  leading  newspaper  In  the  South,  said,  twelve  days  after 
the  Ordinancv  of  S«ceasion  was  passed  In  the  South  Carolina  Convention  ;— "  It  Is  a  sad  thf nif  to  observe,  that 
those  who  tre  determtned  on  lnamedUt«  secesaion  have  not  the  coolness,  the  capacity,  or  the  nerve,  to  propose 
something  after  that  ...  No  statesmanship  has  ever  been  exhibited  yet,  so  fhr  as  we  know,  by  those  who 
wtD  diatolre  the  ITnlon." — Jantuiry  1.  \S6l. 

*  The  LoDdon  Jfominff  Star,  eommen  ting  on  this  deelaratlon  of  the  "  Sovereignty"  of  South  CnrollB*,  said  :— 
"Anmtionality  I  Was  there  ever,  sinco  the  world  began, »  notion  conatitntod  of  such  materials — a  common- 
wealth fbnnded  on  sneh  bases?  The  greatest  empire  of  antlqnity  is  satd  to  have  grown  np  ft-om  a  L'ump  <if 
ini^  bailt  fn  a  convenient  location  by  fugitive  slaves  and  robber  huntsmen.  But  history  nowhere  t-hmuleles 
the  establiabment  of  a  oommnnity  of  shiToholders  solely  upon  the  alleged  right  of  molntalulDg  and  ViiUirging 
their  property  in  man.  Paganism  at  least'  protected  the  Old  World  from  so  monstrons  a  scandal  upon  free 
eeoimODweailtha,  by  abutting  ont  the  idea  of  a  oommon  hamanity,  and  of  individual  rights  derivable  from 
laaiienaide  dntiesu  .  .  .  They  are  not  content  to  be  left  in  UDdlstnrbed  possession  of  tlio  human  beings  they  have, 
bought  or  bred.  They  demand  that  the  law  and  government  of  a  confederacy  embracing  States  twice  as  popn- 
to«s  as  their  own  shall  consecrate  slavery  ibrever;,that  In  none  of  these  States  shall  there  be  any  htdlDg.plAoe 
iior  the  ftagitivc ;  nay,  no  platform  on  which  the  abstract  rights  of  the  slave  may  be  asserted.  It  is  not  on 
acconnt  '»1  abolition  that  they  separate  from  the  Union,  but  of  Abolitionism.  In  the  vulgar  but  expressive 
phraseology  invented  by  themselves,  they  not  only  claim  the  right  to  '  wallop  their  own  niggers,'  but  that  all 
their  nrlg&lMrs  ahall.for  them  turn  shtve-eatchers  and  scourgers.  They  would  make  the  vast  territory  of  the 
rakm  one  great  slave-field,  and  put  In  the  hand  of  every  fk-ecman  a  fetter  and  a  whip  fnr  himself  as  well  as  for 
the  negro.  Sach  audacity  of  folly  and  itickedness  revolts  thu  common  sense  of  mankind.  For  the  sake  of 
faterests  d^ar  to  all  humanity,  we  pray  the  Northern  States  to  let  these  madmen  go,  rather  ttuin  restrain  or 

)  tbem  with  the  swonl.    But  the  burlesqners  of  the  grand  drama  of  American  independence  excite  only 
,  and  their  blasphemous  appeals  to  pivine  and  human  sympathy  can  bring  down  only  the  rebuke  of  unl- 
venal  hatred  and  omtempt" 

'  The  pngravlog  Is  the  exact  sixe  of  the  medal.  On  one  side  is  a  Palmetto-trcc ;  a  gronp  of  barrels  and  hales 
of  cotton;  a  cannon  and  heap  of  balb;  the  date  1300;  a  radiation  of  light  from  behind  the  Palmetto  and  Us 
sceompanimenta,  and  fifteen  stara,  with  the  words,  '*  No  Submihsio:<  to  thk  NoaTii."  On  the  other  side  Is'a 
paap  of  Sontlwrn  productions  of  the  earth,  and  over  and  amnnd  them  the  words,  "Tiia  wkaltii  or  Tim  Soorn 
— Itia,  Toaaoco,  Sroaa.  akb  Corroa." 

•  The  O«*o*«<  was  plaeed  in  the  South  Carolina  flag  In  ITTS,  under  the  following elrcnmstnne«s:—~  lie  Pro- 
Tiadal  Coonen  bad  taken  measures  to  fortify  Charleston,  after  the  Royal  GoverMtr  was  drivin  uway.    ".^s  there 
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or  New  Moon  on  the  standard  was  considered  even  by  thinking  8onth  Caro- 
linians, as  singularlj  appropriate,  for  those  who  there  inaugurated  the  rebellion 
were  certainly  afflicted  with  lunacy,  "  a  species  of  in- 
T '  sanity  or  madness,"  says  the  lexicon,  "  which  is  broken 
by  intervals  of  reason,  formerly  supposed  to  be  inlln- 
enced  by  the  changes  of  the  Moon.^  It  is  related  of  the 
late  Judge  Pettigru,  of  Charleston,  who  resisted  the 
madness  of  the  secessionists  while  he  lived,  that  on 
being  asked  by  a  stranger  in  the  streets  of  his  city 
the  right  direction  to  the  Limatic  Asylum,  he  pointed 
to  the  east,  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  south,  and 
said,  "  It  is  there,  and  there,  and  there,  and  there— 
BA»NEB  or  BOOTH  cABOLiK*.    thc  wfaolc  SUite  18  A  luuatic  asylum." 

On  the  26th,  the  Convention  agreed  to  send  a  commissioner  to  each  Slare- 
labor  State  that  might  hold  a  convention,  to  bear  to  them  a  copy  of  the  South 
Carolina  Ordinance  of  Secession;'  to  ask  tlieir  co-operation;  to. propose  the 
National  Constitution  just  abandoned  as  a  basis  for  a  provisional  government ; 
and  to  invite  the  seceding  States  to  meet  South  Carolina  in  convention  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1861,  for  the 
'  ^Mo*'  **"  P"T>ose  of  forming  a  Southern  Confederacy.  They  also  made  pro- 
vision* for  continuing  commercial  operations,  by  using  the  United  " 
States  officers  and  revenue  laws,  but  changing  the  style  of  all  papers  to  the 
name  of  "  South  Carolina,"  and  ordering  all  duties  to  be  paid  into  the  State 
treasury.  On  the  following  day,  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  receive 
embassadors,  ministers,  consuls,  <S:c.,  from  foreign  coimtrios,  and  to  appoint 
the  same  officers  to  represent  South  Carolina  abroad.  It  was  also  decreed, 
that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  were  living  within  the  limits  of 
South  Carolina  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  should 
be  considered  citizens  of  the  new  "nation." 

On  the  29th,  the  Convention,  which  assumed  supreme  dignity  in  the  Stnte, 
transferred  to  the  Legislature  the  powers  lately  vested  in  Congress,  excepting 
during  the  session  of  the  Convention.  The  judicial  powers  of  the  United 
States  were  vested  in  the  State  Courts;  and  Governor  Pickens,  who  had 
organized  his  cabinet,  assumed  the  exalted  position  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  an  independent  nation.  His  constitutional  advisers  consisted  of  A.  G. 
Magrath,  Secretary  of  State;  D.  F.  Jamison,  Secretary  of  War;  C.  6. 
Memminger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  W.  W.  Harllee,  Postmaster-General ; 
and  A.  C.  Garlington,  Secretary  of  the  Ipterior.    After  making  provision  for 


was  no  natlonftl  flng  at  the  timo,**  t&y%  Gcncrnl  Moultrie,  In  bis  Momnlra,  **  1  was  desired  by  tba  Conneil  of 
Safety  to  bare  one  raade,  opon  which,  as  the  Stale  troops  were  riothcd  In  blue,  and  the  fort  [Johnson,  on 
Kami's  Island]  was  garrisoned  by  the  First  and  Second  Regiments,  who  wore  a  silver  crescent  on  the  tmni  of  their 
caps,  I  had  a  large  blue  flag  piade.  with  a  crescent  in  the  dexter  comer,  to  be  In  unlibrm  with  the  troops.  This 
was  the  first  American  flag  displayed  In  the  South,"  See  Lossing^s  Pictorial  Fitld-book  qf  th^  BvooliUlv%, 
ii.  54S. 

'  When  this  question  was  before  the  Convention,  a  menilnT  (Mr.  Dargnn)  proposed  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
ordinance,  with  Iho  "  Declaration  of  Causes,  Jcc.,^  tt  all  the  8ti,tes  of  the  tJnion ;  and,  when  it  was  objected  to, 
he  said  tlint  a  stitement  of  reasons  is  required,  as  well  as  the  ordinance.  *-  Courtesy  to  our  late  Coofederatea^** 
he  said,  "  wliether  enemies  or  not,  calls  fur  the  reasons  that  have  actuated  n^  It  Is  not  true,  in  p'llut  of  fket, 
that  all  the  Northern  people  are  hostile  to  the  rightsof  the  South.  Wt  hart  a  Spartan  band  in  every  North- 
^mStati'.  It  is  due  tn  them  that  they  should  know  the  reasons  which  Infinence  us. "^  The  proposition  vas 
not  agreed  t  n. 

The  folloning  are  the  names  uf  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  visit  other  Slave-labor  BtatM:— Ta 
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militarjr  <^nriions,  and  transacting  some  other  basiness,  chiefij  in  secret 
sewioa,  the  Convention  adjonmed,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1861,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  President.  They  had  ordered  the  table,  President's  chair,  inkstand, 
and  other  things  used  at  the  ceremony  of  signing  the  Ordinance  of  Secession, 
to  be  placed  in  the  State  Honse  at  Colombia,  for  preservation. 

The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  which  had  been  in  session  during  the 
atting  of  the  Convention,  but  almost  idle,  now  took  measures  for  putting  the 
'  State  in  a  strongly  defensive  attitude.  A  loan  of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  authorized,  which  was  immediately  taken  by  the  banks  of  the 
State,  they  having  -been  permitted,  by  legislative  decree,  to  suspend  specie 
payments.'  A  call  for  volunteers  was  made,  and  also  pruvisionH  for  a  draft, 
if  it  should  be  necessary.  Little  else  was  done  during  the  session  but  prepa- 
rations for  making  the  revolutionary  movement  a  success. 

Thus  the  South  Carolina  politicians  rebelled,  and  prepared  to  resist  the 
anthority  of  their  Government  by  force  of  arms.  When  intelligenee  of  the 
passage  of  their  Ordinance  of  Secession  went  over  the  country,  it  produced,  as 
we  have  observed,  a  profound  sensation.  That  action  was  greeted  with  delight 
by  disnnionists  in  most  of  the  Slave-labor  States.  A  hundred  guns  were  fired 
both  at  Montgomery  and  Mobile,  by  order  of  the  Governor  (Moore)  of  Ala- 
bama, in  honor  of  the  event.  In  the  latter  city  there  was  also  a  military  parade. 
Bells  were  rung  and  oratory  was  heard.  At  Macon,  Georgi.n,  bells  rang,  bon- 
fires blazed,  cannon  thundered,  processions  moved,  and  the  m:un  street  of  the 
city  was  illuminated.  A  hundred  guns  were  fired  at  Pensacola.  The  same 
number  were  discharged  in  New  Orleans,  where  the  Pelican  flag'  w.as  unfurled, 
speeches  were  made  to  the  populace,  and  no  other  airs  were  played  in  the 
streets  but  polkas  and  the  Marseillaise  Hymn.  At  Wilmington,  in  North 
Carolina,  one  hundred  guns  were  fired.  In  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  fifteen  were 
fired,  being  the  then  number  of  the  Slave-labor  States ;  and  at  Norfolk,  the 
Palmetto  flag  was  outspread  from  the  top  of  a  pole  a  hundietl  feet  in  liight 
A  banner  with  the  same  device  was  displayed  over  the  custom-house  at 
Richmond.  An  attempt  was  made  to  fire  fifteen  gims  in  Baltimore,  when  the 
loyal  people  there  prevented  it.  On  the  22d,  a  jubilant  meeting  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  "  ratified  "  the  ordinance.  Fifteen  guns  were  fired,  an'Tl  tlie  office 
of  the  Av<ilanc/i&,  then  an  organ  of  the  conspirators  in  that  region,  was  illumi- 
nated. At  the  same  time,  the  politicians  of  several  of  the  Slave-labor  Stntes, 
as  we  ohall  observe  presently,  were  rapidly  .placing  the  people  in  (he  position 
of  active  co-operation  with  those  of  South  Carolina.  Those  who  did  not 
choose  to  follow  the  lead  of  South  Carolina  were  treated  with  nmnzing 
insolence  by  the  usurpers  in  that  State,  and  were  scorned  .-is  unworthy  of 
association  with  the  Palmetto  Chivalry. 

The  news  was  received  with  far  different  feelings  in  the  Free-labo:-  States, 

AUbaina,  A.  P.  Calhoun ;  to  Ocor^n,  Jiunea  L,  Orr;  to  Flortda,  I.  W.  Spntt;  to  Mississippi.  M.  T^  nunham : 
to  LoDialiiia,  J.  L.  Manning;  to  Arluosu,  A.  C.  Spain;  tn  Texu,  i.  B.  K«reh*w;  tu  Virginlii.  Julm  S.  Preston. 

*  Aeeocdlag  to  the  retonu  nude  to  the  Cootruller-gcneral  uf  Sooth  Carolina,  fiir  Ihc  iminth  of  December, 
1 960,  the  nnmber  of  baolca  !■  that  State  vai  only  twenty,  with  nn  aggregate  capital  nt  about  flftrcn  millions  of 
dollars,  and  a  eirenlatlon  ofsboDt  acTea  mtlUons  of  dollars.  They  had  only  one  million  tbrt-v  hundreil  and  flfty- 
Ave  thooaaod  dollars  In  specie. 

*  On  the  great  seal  of  LonlsiaDa  Is  the  device  of  a  Pelican,  hoTerlngoreranestof  yonngonos  In  the  attitude 
nf  protection,  at  the  same  time  feeding  them.  The  aame  device  was  on  the  Lonlslana  fliig.  It  was  deslgnni  t» 
sfmbollse  the  parental  care  of  the  Nattooal  Oovemment,  and  It  appeared  out  of  place  In  the  bands  of  uiro 
bnnded  to  deatroy  that  goTcmnMot  • 
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where  reason  and  not  passion  mied  the  people.  The  leaders  of  the  Breckin- 
ridge Democrats,'  who  were  more  intimately  affiliated,  as  partisans,  with  the 
politicians  in  the  Slave-labor  States  than  others,  were  eager  to  suppress  all 
discussion  of  the  Slavery  question  at  the  North,  and  were  willing  to  give 
Slavery  free  scope  by  the  repeal  of  all  Personal  Liberty  Laws,  the  rigid  execu- 
tion of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  and  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  so  as  to 
secure  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  everywhere.  The  Douglas  Democrats ' 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  Popular  Sovereignty,  but  were  willing  to  make 
liberal  concessions  to  the  Slave  interest  by  the  repeal  of  Personal  Liberty 
laws  and  the  rigid  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  The  Republicans' 
adhered  to  their  opposition  to  Slavery,  yet  favored  conciliatory  measures,  as 
shadowed  by  one  of  their  chief  leaders  ;*  while  a  few  corrupt  politicians, 
whose  love  of  party  and  its  honors  an<l  emoluments  was  far  greater  than  lover 
of  country,  openly  defended  the  course  of  the  traitors,  and  advocated  seces- 
sion as  not  only  a  constitutional  right,  but  as  expedient.  But  while  there 
was  a  general  desire  to  conciliate  the  madmen  of  the  South,  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  in  the  Free-labor  States,  comprising  the  bulk  of  all  parties,  were 
firmly  attached  to  the  Union,  and  resolutely  determined  to  maintain  the 
National  integrity  at  all  hazards.  Union  meetings  were  held,  and  Union 
sentiments  were  expressed  with  a  vehemence  and  power  which  alarmed  the 
more  discreet  leaders  in  the  South. 

The  men  of  the  North  had  watched  the  rising  rebellion,  first  with  incre- 
dulity and  then  with  amazement ;  but  when  it  assumed  tangible  form  and 
substance — when  it  became  a  reality,  aggressive  and  implacable — they 
prepared  to  meet  it  with  calmness  and  firmness.  They  depi-ecated  all  infiam- 
•  i>««)  h.  ™atory  proceedings  like  the  commemoration,  in  Boston,  of  the 
execution  of  John  Brown,' '  and  were  anxious  to  be  exactly  just 
toward  their  brethren  in  the  Slave-labor  States :  yet  they  were  ready  and 
willing  to  oppose  force  to  force,  morally  and  physically,  when  the  insurgents 
should  attack  the  bulwarks  of  the  Republic. 

The  conservative  infiuence  of  commerce  and  manufactures  was  a  power- 
ful restrair\j,  upon  the  passions  of  the  indignant  people  of  the  North,  when 
they  perceived  the  utter  faithlessness  of  the  Southern  leaders,  not  only  in 
their  political,  bat  in  their  business  relations.  The  South  was  an  immense 
debtor  to  the  North  for  merchandise  purchased  on  long  credits,'  and  it  was 
very  soon  apparent,  from  the  recommendations  of  the  leaders  in  the  Slave- 
labor  States,  that  a  scheme  was  on  foot  for  the  repudiation  of  all  debts  due 
to  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  the  Free-labor  States.  So  early  as  the 
day  of  the  Presidential  election,  it  was  evident  to  sagacious  men  that  a 


■  See  page  83.  >  See  page  Sa  'See  poge  8S. 

*  In  a  speech  at  Aabnm,  Hew  York  (his  home),  on  the  80th  of  Korember,  1880,  Mr.  Seward  connaeled 
modention  and  conctllatlon.  He  begged  them  to  be  patient  and  kind  tovard  their  erring  bn'tbrcn.  **  We  are  all 
rellow-citl^en^  Americanii,  brethren,"  beoatd.    "It  Isstrialof  laraesby  the  farces  onljr  of  reason." 

*  Quite  a  number  of  citizens  of  Boston,  and  some  fWtm  other  places,  assembled  In  Tremont  Temple,  In  that 
dtjr,  on  the  8il  of  December,  1360,  U>  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  .John  Brown,  in  Vlrelnla. 
the  year  before.  A  larger  number  of  Inhabitants,  led  by  a  man  named  Pay.  also  assembled  there,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Temple,  onninlEeit  a  meeting,  denounced  the  acts  of  John  Brown  as** bloody  and  tymnnlcal,"  and 
his  sympnthlzers  .is  disturbers  of  the  public  peace ;  and  then,  according  to  a  pnbllshctl  acconnt,  expelled  fWtm 
the  hall  "  the  Abnllllnnistp  and  negroes  by  sheer  force." 

*  More  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  were  doe  to  the  Northern  merchants  and  mannlkctnrers  by 
Southerners. 
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monetary  crisis  was  impending,  and  then  eommenced.  bosinefls  restrictions 
and  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from  investment.  Manofacturers  and 
importers  became  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  stocks  on  hand,  and  the 
markets,  in  commercial  centers,  were  soon  crowded. 

By  the  middle  of  November,  remittances  from  the  Sonth  had  almost 
entirely  ceased,  partly  on  account  of  the  dishonesty  of  a  large  class  who  had 
resolved  not  to  pay,  partly  because  of  the  absolute  inability  of  others  to  do 
so,  and  partly  because  of  ihk  high  rates  of  exchange  on  the  Northern  com- 
mercial cities  and  the  depreciation  of  Southern  bank-notes,  the  Legislatures  of 
several  States  having  authorized  the  banks  to  suspend  specie  payments.  The 
consequence  was  the  subjection  of  large  business  houses,  and,  indeed,  whole 
communities  in  the  North,  to  great  financial  struts.  Added  to  this  was  the 
sad  condition  of  the  National  exchequer,  and  consequent  distrust  of  Qovem- 
ment  paper.  Howell  Cobb,  the  treacherous  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  who 
found  the  cofiers  of  the  Government  so  overflowing  when  they  came  into  his 
custody,  in  1867,  that  the  treasury  notes  next  due  were  bought  in,  had  so 
adroitly  managed  his  scheme  for  the  paralytds  of  this  strong  arm  of  the 
Republic,  for  the  benefit  of  the  conspirators,  that  it  was  empty  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1860;  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  in  the  market  as  a 
borrower  of  money  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Government 
and  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  loans.*  His  management  had  created  sut-.h 
distrust  in  financial  circles,  that  he  was  compelled  to  pay  ruinous  premiums 
at  a  time  when  money  was  never  more  abundant  in  the  country.  Even  bids 
on  this  loan  were  not  all  paid  in ;  and  early  in  December  he  left  the  treasury 
greatly  embarrassed,  to  the  delight  of  his  fellow-conspirators. 

The  cereal  crop  of  the  West  had  filled  the  granaries  to  repletion,  and 
operators  were  pushing  heavy  quantities  to  the  sea-board  cities  for  exporta- 
tion; while  the  cotton-growers,  anticipating  great  trouble  ahead,  were  in 
equal  haste  to  press  the  heavy  crop  of  their  staple  on  the  market.'  But 
capital  had  hidden  in  fear  of  danger,  and  oonld  not  be  found  to  assist  in  the 
movement  of  these  materials  of  national  wealth.  Doubt  and  uncertainty 
everywhere  prevailed,  and  a  desolating  panic  seemed  inevitable. 

Fortunately  for  the  Republic  and  the  cause  of  free  government,  the 
country  was  never  re.nlly  so  rich  as  at  that  moment  Never  were  the  people 
generally  in  such  easy  circumstances.  The  banks  in  the  North  were  in  a 
very  healthy  condition.  The  exports  had  greatly  exceeded  the  imports. 
The  exportation  of  cotton  and  grain  had  been  very  large,  and  the  tide  of 
trade  and  exchange  was  running  so  heavily  in  our  favor  toward  the  close 
of  November,  that  coin  soon  came  flowing  into  the  country  from  Europe 
in  immense  volume.  The  pressure  on  the  market,  in  the  mean  time,  of 
unsalable  foreign  exchange,  was  so  great,  and  the  wants  of  commis- 
sion merchants  had  become  so  pressing,  that  the  banks  of  New  York 
City,  to  give  relief,  purchase<l  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars of  foreign  exchange,  upon  which  gold  might  be  realized  in  thirty 
day«.  They  also  resolved  upon  a  liberal  line  of  discounts,  by  a  con- 
solidated  fund   arrangement  with   the   Clearing-house,  and  thus  they  set 
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loose  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  saved  maaj  firstrdass  mercantile  houses 

from  failure.     General  John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York,  soon  afterward* 

■jmmujrn,    gyocee^e^  Cobb  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  confidence  in 

its  management  and  soundness  was  restored.     The   portentous 

clouds  of  .1  oomAercial  panic  were  dispersing  when  South  Carolinians  declared 

the  Union  to  be  dissolved,  and  there  was  an  equipoise  in  the  mind  of  4.he 

people  of  the  Free-labor  States,  in  view  of  their  financial  condition,  which 

made  them  strong  and  hopeful. 

While,  as  we  have  observed,  all,  and  especially  heavy  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  deprecated  national  disturbance,  and  were  willing  to  make 
costly  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  peaoe  and  quiet,  there  were  seen  in  the  North 
great  calmness,  firmness,  and  steadiness  among  the  masses  of  the  people, 
which  indicated  confidence  in  their  material  and  moral  strength,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  no  wrong  to  the  constituents  of  their  turbulent 
maligners,  the  politicians  of  the  South.  They  were  sensible  of  the  existence 
of  sufficient  virtue  to  sare  the  Republic,  and  they  resolved  to  plant  their  feet 
ilrmly  on  the  Constitution,  and  fight  manfully  against  the  banded  enemies  of 
our  nationality. 

The  people,  after  the  opening  of  Congress,  had  no  hope  of  aid  in  the 
impending  struggle  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  then  sitting  in 
the  chair  of  Washington  and  Jackson ;  but  their  hearts  were  amazingly 
strengthened  by  the  oracular  utterances  of  the  accredited  organ  of  the  Presi- 
dent elect,  when  it  said: — "If  South  Carolina  does  not  obstruct  the  collection 
of  the  revenues  at  her  ports,  nor  violate  another  Federal  law,  there  will  be 
no  trouble,  and  she  will  not  be  out  of  the  Union.  If  she  violates  the  law, 
then  comes  the  tug  of  war.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  such  an 
emergency,  has  a  plain  duty  to  perform.  Mr.  Buchanan  may  shirk  it,  or  the 
emergency  may  not  exist  .during  his  administration.  If  not,  then  the  Union 
will  last  through  his  term  of  office.  If  the  overt  act,  on  the  part  of  South 
Carolina,  takes  place  on  or  after  the  4th  day  of  March,  1801,  then  the  duty 
of  executing  the  laws  will  devolve  upon  Mr.  Lincoln."' 

'  Tl>e  Journal,  pablltlied  at  Springfield,  Ullnols,  tli«  home  of  tlio  PrrsidrDt  elect 
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CHAPTER    V. 

KVEU're    ni    CHABLESTOir    AKD    CHARLESTON    HABBOK    IS    DECEMBBB,    18W.  — THB 
00HSPIBAT0B8  KNOOUBAeXD  BT  THE   OOTBBHMENT   POUCT. 


VJfiirrS  that  occurred  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  daring 
the  httter  part  of  December,  1860,  were  quite  as  exciting 
88  thooe  in  the  city  of  Charleston.  There  are  fow  mili- 
tary works  there  belonging  to  the  National  Government, 
namely,  Castle  Pindmey,  Fort  Moultrie,  Fort  Sumter, 
and  Fort  Johnsoa 

Castle  Pinckney  is  situated  apon  the  southern  extremity 
known    as 


iiu   In; 


OAITU   FITCOIRKT. 


of    marshy    lani^ 

Shute's  Folly  Island,  and  is 

near  the  city.    It  presents  a 

circular  front   on   the  harbor 

side,  as  seen  in  tihe  engrari^g. 

It  is  not  strong,  and  was  never 

considered  very  valuable  as  a 

defensive  work.     At  the  time 

in  question  it  had  about  fifteen 

gana  mounted  en  barbette,or  on 

die  parapet ;  and  some  eolum- 

biads,  and  a  small  supply  of 

powder,  shot,  and  shell,  was 

within  its  walls,  but  no  garri- 
son to  use  them. 

Fort  Moultrie  is  on  Sullivan's  Island,  between  three  and  four  miles  from 

Charleston,  near  the  site  of  the  fJEtmous  little  palmetto-log  fort  of  that  name, 

which  defied  the  British  fleet  in  1776.    At  the  time  we  are  considering,  it  was 

in  reality  only  a  large  inclosed  water-battery,  con- 
structed with  an  outer  and  inner  wall  of  brick, 
capped  with  stone,  and  filled  between  with  sand, 
and'  presenting  a  solid  mass  about  sixteen  feet  in 
thickness.  It  was  built  with  salient  and  re-enter- 
ing angles  on  all  sides,  having  a  front  on  the  south- 
east, or  water  side,  of  about  three  hundred  feet, 
and  a  mean  depth  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
feet.  During  the  autumn,  about  one  hundred  nud 
seventy  men  had  been  employed  by  the  post  com- 

>  B^planaUmi  <^  Ut  Diagram.— A,  gst*  and  draw  briiizo ;  B,  B,  B,  B,  sbatmentocominuidlnfc  the  gat<  uul 
■tipmadirs:  C,  C  old «>ny-p<>ru ;  D.  mnat;  E,  E, butlonett«s  commanding  moat;  F.furnaca  for  heating  ihot; 
e,  powder-magazine ;  H,  bamdM;  I,  offleera'  qnartera;  J,  kitchen,  ihirehaaaea,  Ac 
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mander,  Colonel  John  L.  Gardner,  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Artillory,  in 
repairing,  making  additions,  and  generally  strengthening  the  fort.  It  was 
the  only  one  of  the  four  that  was  garrisoned. 


Bourn  Tiiw  or  roxr  HdrLTUx. 


SE 


£ 


PLAK  or  PoxT  suirrrit  ix  1S60.> 


Fort  Sumter,  then  the  largest  and  By  far  the  best  of  the  strongholds, 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  to  Charleston  Harbor  proper,  on  the 
south  western  edge  of  the  ship-channel,  and  nearly  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  city.  It  was  a  work  of  solid  brick  and  concrete  masonry,  a  truncated 
pentagonal  in  form,  and  built  upon  an  artificial  island  resting  on  a  mud-bank. 
The  island  was  constructed  of  chips  from  New  England  granite-quarries, 
carried  there  during  a  period  of  ten  consecutive  years, 
at  the  cost  of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  fort  itself 
cost  another  half  million.  The  wall*  were  sixty  feet 
in  hight,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness, 
the  weakest  part  being  on  the  south  or  Morris  Island 
side.  It  was  pierced  for  three  tiers  of  guns  on  the 
north,  east,  and  west  sides.  The  two  lower  tiers 
were  under  bomb-proof  casemates.  The  first  was 
designed  for  42-pounder  Paixhans,  and  the  second 
for  8  and  10-inch  Columbiads.  The  third  tier 
was  open,  so  that  the  ordnance,  to  consist  of 
mortars  and  24-pounder  guns,  wonld  be  en  barbette,  or  nearly  so,  there 
being  embrasures.  Its  complement  of  heavy  guns  was  one  hundred  and  forty, 
but  only  seventy-five  were  now  in  the  work. "  For  some  time  a  large  number 
of  men  had  been  employed  in  mounting  ordnance  there,  and  otherwise  putting 
the  fort  in  order  for  defense,  yet  there  was  no  regular  garrison  to  man  it. 

Fort  Johnson,  on  James  Island,  directly  West  from  Fort  Sumter,  was  of 
but  little  accoant  then  as  a  fortification.  It  was  a  relic  of  the  old  war  for 
Independence. 

In  October,  1860,  Colonel  Glardner  was  removed  from  the  command  in 
Charleston  Harbor,  by  Floyd,  for  attempting  to  increase  his  supply  of  ammu- 
nition,' and  Major  Robert  Anderson,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  a  meritorious 
officer  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  November. 
He  arrived  there  on  the  20th,  and  assumed  the  command.  He  was  convinced, 
from  the  tone  of  conversation  and  feeling  in  Charleston,  and  the  military 
drills  continually  going  on  there,  with  other  preparations  of  like  nature, 
that  the  conspirators  had  resolved  to  inaugurate  a  revolution.  "That  there  > 
is  a  settled  determination,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Adjutant-General  Cooper, 
On  the  23d  of  November,  "to  leave  the  Union  and  to  obtain  possession  of  this 


'  OrplanaUoa  of  iht  Diagram.— Ay  whMf;  R,  B,  npUnsde;  C,  Banrport;  D,  right  gonro  uigle;  X,  left 
forge  angle:  f,  r1|rht  fluk ;  O,  left  flank ;  //,  right  shoolder  angle ;  /,  left  ahvulder  angle :  X,  right  flwc ;  I, 
left  Ikoe ;  i«;>aHent;  ^.parade. 
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Irork  [Moultrie],  is  apparent  to  alL"  In  that  letter,  which  subsequent  events 
ooDverted  into  a  most  important  historical  docament,  he  announced  to  the 
Government  the  weakness  of  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  urged 
it  to  take  immediate  and  effective  measures  for  strengthening  them.  He  told 
the  Seca^taiy  of  War  that  Fort  Moultrie  was-  so  weak  as  to  invite  an  attack, 
then  openly  threatened,  for  the  garrison  was  only  between  fifty  and  sixty  in 
Eomb^,  and  had  a  line  of  ramparts  to  defend,  fifleen  hundred  feet  in 
length.  "  Fort  Sumter  and  Castle  Pinckney,"  he  said,  "  must  be  garrisoned 
inomediately,  if  the  Government  determines  to  keep  command  of  this  har- 
bor." Snmter,  he  said,  was  snpplied  with  forty  thousand  pounds  of  cannon- 
powder  and  ammunition  sufficient  for  one  tier  of  guns,  but  was  lying  at  the 
mercy  of  insurgents.  Should  they  take  pos- 
session of  it,  its  guns  would  command  Fort 
3ioaltrie,  and  soon  drive  out  its  occupants. 
Sumter  was  the  key  to  the  harbor ;  and  Castle 
Pinckney  was  so  near  the  city,  and  utterly 
undefended,  that  the  Chariestonians  considered 
it  already  in  their  possession.  He  informed 
the  Government  that  two  heavy  mortars  had 
been  taken  to  the  Arsenal  in  Charleston, 
several  months  before,  with  the  professed 
design  of  having  them  repaired,  but  they 
had  never  been  returned;  and  that  Captain 
Foster  had  actually  been  requested,  by  the 
adjutant  of  a  South  Carolina  regiment,  to  show  wnmn  ahuiuoh. 

him  the  roll  of  his  workmen  on  the  fort,  that 

they  might  be  enrolled  by  the  State  authorities  for  military  duty,  as  they 
were  organiang  and  drilling  men  in  Charleston  and  elsewhere. 

"  The  clouds  are  threatening,"  wrote  the  patriotic  Anderson,  "  and  the 
storm  may  burst  upon  us  at  any  moment.  I  need  not  say  to  you  how 
anxious  I  am,  indeed  determined,  as  far  as  honor  will  permit,  to  avoid  col- 
Haion  with  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina.  Nothing  will,  however,  be  better 
calculated  to  prevent  bloodshed,  than  our  being  found  in  such  an  attitudo 
that  it  would  be  madness  and  folly  to  attack  us.  I  do,  then,"  he  repe.ited, 
"■  most  earnestly  entreat  that  a  re-enforcement  be  immediately  sent  to  this 
garrison,  and  that  at  least  two  companies  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter  and  Castle 
PHnckney ;  half  a  company,  nnder  a  judicious  comn^nder,  sufficing,  I  think, 
for  the  latter  work.  I  feel  the  full  responsibility  of  making  the  above 
suggestions,  because  I  firmly  believe  that,  as  soon  as  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  learn  that  I  have  demanded  re-enforcements,  and  that  they  have 
been  ordered,  they  will  occupy  Castle  Pinckney  and  attack  this  fort"  If  these 
precantionary  measures  should  be  taken,  he  said,  "  I  shall  feel  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  there  may  be  a  hope  that  no  blood  will  be  shed,  and  that 
South  Carolina  will  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  the  forts  in  the  harbor  by 
diplomacy,  and  not  by  arms.  If  we  neglect,  however,  to  strengthen  our- 
sdves  she  will,  unless  these  works  are  surrendered  on  her  first  demand,  most 
assaredly  attack  them  immediately.  I  will  thank  the  Department  to  give  me 
special  instructions,  as  my  position  here  is  rather  politico-military  than  a 
military  one.  .  .  .  Unless  otherwise  directed,  I  shall  make  future  communi- 
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cations  through  the  regular  channels ;"'  that  is,  through  Lieotenant-GeMrai 
Scott,  the  general-in-chief. 

Major  AnderBon  did  not  suspect,  that  in  addressing  the  chief  of  the  War 
Department  of  his  Grovemment  through  the  Adjntant-Oeneral,  he  was 
assailing  ears  deafened  to  such  patriotic  appeab  by  rank  treason,  and  that  he 
was  laying  before  confederates  of  South  Carolina  politicians  information  of  the 
weakness  of  national  forts,  that  would  give  them  pleasure  rather  than  pain. 
Yet  it  was  so.    Adjutant-Oeneral  Samuel  Cooper,  a  native  of  the  State  of 

New  York,  had  married  a  sister  of  Senator 
Mason,  one  of  the  arch-conspirators  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  doubtless  fully  informed  of 
the  plans  of  the  public  enemies ;  for  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1861,  a  little  more  than  three 
months,  later,  he  left  bis  office  at  Wash- 
ington, hastened  to  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  confederated  con- 
spirators, and  was  by  them  made  adjutant- 
general  of  the  insurgent  forces,  then  pre- 
]>aring  for  the  revolt.  John  B.  Floyd,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  was,  at  the  very  time 
we  are  considering,  stripping  the  arsenals  of 
the  North  of  gnns^  and  ammunition,  and 
transferring  them  to  the  South,  for  the  use 
of  the  conspirators.  Let  ua  look  at  the  testimony  of  official  records  on  this 
point. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  session,  there  was  evident  abirm  among  the 
conspirators  in  Congress  whenever  there  was  any  intimation  that  official 
inquiry  would  be  made  concerning  the  condition  of  forts  and  arsenals  in  the 
Slave-labor  States.  When,  on  the  20th  of  December,  Mr.  Clark,  of  New 
Hampshire,  called  up  a  resolution  he  had  offered  in  the  Senate,  asking  the 
President  for  information  concerning  the  condition  of  the  forts  and  arsenals 
at  Charleston,  and  their  relation  to  the  National  Government  and  citizens  of 
South  Carolinn,  and  for  the  official  correspondence  on  the  subject,  Hunter  and 
Mason  of  Virginia,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Saulsbury  of  Delaware,  and  others, 
vehemently  opposed  it,  on  the  pretext  that  such  action  would  tend  to  increase 
the  excitement  in  the  public  mind.  On  that  occasion,  Davis  made  a  peculiar 
exhibition  of  his  'dishonesty  and  flimsy  sophistry.  He  said  such  an  inquiry 
would  inflame  the  public  mind,  and  result  in  an  "  irreparable  injury  to  the 
public  peace  and  future  hopes  of  those  who  look  forward  to  an  amioable  solu- 
tion of  existing  diffionltiea."  He  (the  President)  had  no  power  to  increase 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Moultrie,  and,  if  he  had,  the  .act  would  be  unwise.  He 
had  heard  that  the  troops  in  Fort  Moultrie  were  hostile  to  the  city  of  Chsriesr 
ton.  If  BO,  they  ought  to  be  removed.  He  hoped  there  would  be  no  oolHsion. 
He  hoped  the  troops  would  simply  hold  the  fort  until  peaceably  transferred 
to  other  duty ;  "  but  if  there  is  danger,"  he  said,  "  permit  me  here  to  say  that 
it  is  because  there  are  troops  in  it,  not  because  the  garrison  i»  too  weak. 
Who  hears  of  any  danger  of  the  seizure  of  forts  where  there  is  no  garrison  ? 
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There  stand  Forts  Pulaski  atid  Jackson,  at  the  month  of  the  SsTBaaah  River. 
Who  hears  of  any  apprehension  lest  Georgia  shoold  seize  themf  There  are 
Castle  Rnckney  and  Fort  Snmter  in  Charleston  harbor.  Who  hears  of  any 
danger  to  them?  llie  whole  danger  then,  Mr.  President,  arises  from  the 
presence  of  United  States  troops."  Such  Tras  the  lullaby  with  which  this 
arch-conspirator  attempted  to  qniet  the  just  snspicions  of  the  people,  that  all 
the  public  property  in  the  Slaye-labor  States  was  in  danger  of  seizure  by 
disloyal  men.  There  is  ample  proof  that  at  that  very  time  Davis  and  his 
confederates  had  planned  the  seizure  of  all  the  forts  and  arsenals  in  those 
States. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate,  asking  the  Secretary  of  War  to  give  to  that  body 
information  concerning  the  disposition  of  arras  manufactured  in  the  national 
armories  or  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Qovemment  during  the  past  year. 
A  loyal  man  (Mr.  Holt)  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  and 
correct  information  was  looked  for. 

Finally,  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  revealed  some  startling  facts.  According  to  that  report, 
so -early  as  the  29th  of  December,  1859,  Secretary  Floyd  had  ordered  the 
transfer  of  sixty-five  thousand  percussion  muskets,  forty  thousand  muskets 
altered  to  percussion,  and  ten  thousand  percussion  rifles,  from  the  armory  at 
Springfield  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  arsenals  at  Watervliet  in  New  York, 
and  Watertown  in  Massachusetts,  to  the  arsenals  at  Fayetteville  in  North 
C  irolina,  Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  Augusta  in  Georgia,  Mount  Yemon 
in  Alabama,  and  Baton  Rouge  in  Louisiana;  and  these  were  distributed 
during  the  spring  of  I860.' 

Eleven  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  above  order  by  Floyd,  Jefferson 
Davis  introduced*  into  the  National  Senate  a  bill  "to  authorize 
the  sale  of  public  arms  to  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  '  ^'^^^  *' 
to  regulate  the  appointment  of  Superintendents  of  the  National 
Armories."    This  proposition  appeared,  to  the  common  observer,  to  be  a  very 
harmless  affidr.    Davis  reported  it  from  the  Military  Committee 
of  the  Senate  without  amendment,' and  called  it  up  on  the  2l8t  ''•"'''^^*' 
of  February,  saying,  in  the  blandest  manner,  "I  should  like  the  Senate 
to  take  up  a  little  bill  which  /  Aqp«  will  excite  no  disouasion.    It  is  tiie 
bill  to  authorize  the  States  to  purchase  arms  from  the  national  armories. 
ITiere  are  a  number  of  volunteer  companies  wanting  to  purchase  arms,  but 
the  States  have  not  a  sufficient  snpply."    There  were  vigilant  men  who 
thought  they  discovered  a  treacherous  cat  under  this  heap  of  innocent 
meal;   and,  on  the  2Sd  of  February,  when  the  biil  was  the  special  order 
for  the  day.  Senator  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  asked  for  an   explanation  of 

1  Th*  dl«trilmtion  WM  u  KOimi— 

vnwiMiuji 

VUBKKn. 

To  Oharlsatoa  Anenal >;i80 

To  F>7e«taTlU«  Aneoal 13,480 

To  AngniU  Annul    12,830 

To  Moast  Venxm  Arwnal   9,280 

To  BatOB  Koi«a  Aiwaal 18,680 

Tototo 6^000  40,000  10,000 


HUlKCn. 

fi,TiO 

2.000 

9,520 

2,000 

7,020 

2,000 

a,T20 

2,000 

11,420 

4,000 
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the  reasons  for  sach  action.    Davis  said  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had 

recommended  an  inurease  of  the  appropriation  for  arming  the  militia  of 

the   country,  and  he  thought  it  best  for  volunteers  to  have  arms  made 

by  the  Goveniment,  so  that,  in  case  of  war,  the  weapons  would  all  be 

nniform.    Fessenden  offered  an  amendment,  that  would   deprive  the  bill 

of  its  power  to  do  mischief,  but  it  was  lost.    The  bill  was 

*  *'j'^  **•  finally  adopted  by  the  Senate,'  by  a  strict  party  vote,  twenty-nine 

supporters  of  the  Administration  voting  in  the  affirmative,  and 

eight«en  of  ihe  opposition  voting  in  the  negative.     During  the  debate,  Davis 

took  the  high  State  Supremacy  ground,  that  the  militia  of' the  States  were  not 

a  part  of  the  militia  of  the  United  States.    The  bill  was  smothered  in  the 

House  of  Representatives. 

The  conspirators  were  not  to  be  foiled.  By  a  stretch  of  authority  ^ven 
in  the  law  of  March  3,  1825,  authoriang  the  Secretary  of  War  to  sell  arms, 
ammunition,  and  other  military  stores,  which  should  be  found  nnsuitable  for 
the  public  service,  Floyd  sold  to  States  and  individuals  over  thirty-one  thou- 
sand muskets,  altered  from  flint  to  percussion,  for  two  dollars  and  fifty  coiils 
each.'     On  the  very  day  when  Major  Anderson  dispatched  his 

•  November  44.  jg^^g^  abovo  cited  to  the  Adjutant-General,*  Floyd  sold  ten 
thousand  of  these  muskets  to  G.  B.  Lamar,  of  Georgia;   and  only  eight 

days  before,'  he  ■  sold  five  thousand  of  them  to  the  State  of  Vir- 

•  Hovember  18.  g|„j^  With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  the  Mobile  Advertiser, 
one  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  conspirators  in  Alabama,  said,  exultingly : — 
"  Daring  the  past  year,  one  htmdred  and  thirty-five  thousand  four  himdred 
and  thirty  muskets  have  been  quietly  transferred  from  the  Northern  arsenal 
at  Springfield  alone  to  those  in  the  Soathem  States.  We  are  much  obliged 
to  Secretary  Floyd  for  the  foresight  he  has  thus  displayed,  in  disarming  the 
North  and  eq^uipping  the  South  for  this  etnergency.''  There  is  no  telling  the 
quantity  of  arms  and  munitions  which  were  sent  South  from  other  arsenals. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  every  man  in  the  South  who  can  carry  a  gun  can 
now  be  supplied  from  private  or  public  sources.  The  Springfield  contribution 
alone  wonld  arm  all  the  militia-men  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi"  A  Yirginia 
historian  of  the  war  makes  a  similar  boast,  and  s.tys : — "Adding  to  these  the 
number  of  arms  distributed  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States  in  pre- 
ceding years  of  our  history,  and  those  purchased  by  the  Stitcs  and  citizens,  it 
was  safely  estimated  that  the  South  entered  upon  the  war  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  small  arms  of  the  most  approved  modern  pattern,  and  the 
best'in  the  world.'"    Gev.eral  Scott  afterward  asserted*  that  "Rhode  Island, 


>  The  Committee  on  MIHI1U7  Alklra  of  tlie  Bonac  of  BepreaonUtlre*,  In  their  report  on  tbie  •uljeet,  on  the 
18th  of  Febnury,  1861,  said  that,  in  their  Jodgmestt  It  wonld  rrqatre  "«  ver;  liberal  construction  of  the  law 
to  bring  these  sales  within  Its  prorlsions.** 

'  Ex-Pn-sident  Buchanan  generonaly  aasnmrd.  In  a  degree,  the  responsibility  of  these  act&  In  a  letter  to 
the  IfaUmuil  ImttlUgenctr,  Aalei,  "Wheatland,  near  I.ancaster,  October  28, 1842,"  In  reply  to  some  statements 
of  General  Sott,  in  relation  to  the  refusal  to  re-enforco  the  forts  on  the  Southern  coast,  according  to  his  recom- 
mendation. In  the  autumn  of  ISM,  Mr.  Buchanan  said :— "  This  refusal  la  attributed,  without  the  least  cause,  to 
the  influence  of  Governor  Fluyd.  All  my  Cabinet  must  bear  me  witness  that  I  was  President  myselC  respon- 
sible for  all  the  acts  of  the  Administration  ;  and  certain  It  is,  that  during  the  hist  six  months  previous  to  the  29tb 
of  December,  IStU.  the  day  on  which  he  resigned  his  ofllee,  after  my  request,  he  exercised  lesa  influence  on  the 
Administration  than  any  other  member  of  the  Coblnct^ 

»  Th«  Ftrnt  Tear  </  th«  War :  by  Edward  A.  Pollanl,  page  67.  Pollard  was  In  public  employment  at  Wash- 
ington during  Buchanan's  Administration,  and  was  In  the  secret  ooandU  of  the  oonspiraton. 

*  Letter  «o  the  early  history  of  the  rebellion,  December  t,  18«2. 
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Delaware,  aod  Texas  bad  not  drown,  at  the  close  of  1860,  their  aonaal  quotas 
of  arms,  and  Massachasetts,  Tennessee,  and  Kentnckj  onlj  in  part;  while 
Yirginia,  South  Carolina,  Greorgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  Kansas  were,  by  order  of  tfie  Secrelq,ry  of  War,  mpplied  with  their 
quota*  for  1861  in  advance,  and  Pennsylvania  aiid  Maryland  in  part."  This 
advance  of  arms  to  the  eight  Sonthem  States  was  in  addition  to  the  transfer, 
at  about  the  same  time,  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen' thousand  muskets  to 
Southern  arsenals  by  the  same  Secretary  of  War. 

Not  content  with  thus  sup- 
plying   the    Slave-labor    States       mmmmm^mtgitmStKlk^  \ 
with  small  arms,  that  traitorous 
minister  attempted  to  give  them 
heavy  guns  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore he  left  his  office.     On  the 
20th  of  Decetqber,  he  ordered 
forty  columbiads'  and  four   32- 
ponnders    to    be    sent     imme-                           aoDiuif  ooldhbiad. 
diately  from  the  arsenal  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  to  the  unfinished  fort  on  Ship  Island,  ofi*  the  coast  of 
Mississippi ;  and  seventy-one  columbiads  and  seven  32-pounder8  to  be  sent 
from  the  same  arsenal  to  the  embryo  fort  nt  Galveston,  which  would  not 
be  ready  for  its  armament  in  less  than  five  yenrs.     This  bold  attempt  of  the 
conspirator  to  furnish  the  enemies  of  the  Government  with  heavy  urdnanoe 
was  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  and  prompt  action  of  the  people  of  Pittsburg. 
When  the  fact  became  known  that  Qunrtermaster  Taliaferro  (a  Virginian) 
was  about  to  send  these  guns  from  the  arsenal,  an  immense  meeting  of  the 
citizens,  called  by  the  Mayor,  was  held,  and  the  guns  were  retained.    The 
conspirators,  in  Congress  and  ont  of  it,  denounced  this  exhibition  of  "  mob 
law "  bitterly.     Floyd  soon  afterward  fed  to  Virginia,  and  his  successor, 
Joseph  Holt,  countermanded  the  order. 

It  was  to  that  fikithless  minister  (Floyd)  and  his  plastic  implement  of 
treason,  Adjutant-General  Cooper,  that  Major  Anderson  addressed  his  earnest 
letter,  pleading  for  power  to  protect  the  property  of  the  Republic  in  Charles- 
ton harbor,  and  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  nation.  The  reply  was 
precisely  as  might  be  expected  from  such  men.  It  was  contained  in  less  than 
a  dozen  lines,  by  which  permission  was  given  him  to  send  a  few  workmen  to 
repair  Castle  Pinckney ;  and  he  was  instructed  that  when,  thereafter,  he  had 
any  communication  to  make  for  the  information  of  the  Depnrtment,  it  must 
be  addressed  to  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  War.* 
They  discovered  in  Anderson  too  true  a  patriot  for  their  use,  and  they  were 


'  A  eolaroUad  I0  an  Ameriean  oannon,  of  very  lar^  cftltber,  inrented  by  Colonel  Geor^re  Bomford,  of  New 
York,  who  wu  In  the  Ordnanoe  Dcpartinent  In  the  War  of  1812.  Those  gan>  were  n>ed  In  that  war.  chiefly  a* 
bomb-eaanoiL  They  were  iotrodaoed  Into  the  French  eerrtce,  with  ttli^ht  mudlficatluna,  by  General  Patxban. 
and  ara  known  aa  Falxhan  jTuna.  Those  of  the  old  pettem  were  chambered,  but  they  are  now  cast  without, 
and  are  otherwlae  greatly  Imprured.  The  lO-lnch  columblad  weighs  fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  pounds,  and 
ia  one  hundred  and  twenty-atx  Inches  in  length.  The  Immense  columblad  of  Ift-inch  caliber,  represented 
in  th«  ei^enTlng,.and  of  whloh  more  will  be  aaid  hereafter,  was  Invented  by  Captain  T.  J.  Eodman,  of  the  Ord- 
nanoe Corpa  Theee,  unUke  moat  other  cannon,  are  cost  hollow.  The  orlglnol  Inventor  of  the  Columblad 
( Romfbtd)  died  In  BoatoD,  In  the  spring  of  184& 

'  Anderson's  MS.  Lettar>book. 
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unwilling  to  have  Mb  earnest  pleading  go  to'  the  ears  of  General  Scott,  to 
whom  it  was  the  datj  of  all  rabordinate  officers  to  report. 

Notwithstanding  the  apathy,  as  it  seemed,  at  Washington,  and  the  assu- 
rances sent  from  there  that  there  was  no  danger,  so  long  as  he  acted  prndently, 
Major  Anderson  continued  to  nrgethe  necessitj  of  re-enforcements.  He  was 
convinced  that  every  able-bodied  man  in  South  Carolina  would  be  called  into 

the  military  Bernce  of  the  State,  if 
necessary,  for  the  seizure  of  the  forts. 
He  knew  that  there  were  nightly 
military- drills  in  Charleston  ;  and  be 
was  positively  assured  that  the  South 
Carolinians  regarded  the  forts  as  their 
property.  He  saw  whole  columns  of 
the  Charleston  journals  made  pictorial 
by  the  insignias  of  various  military 
companies  attached  to  orders  for 
meetings,  day  after  day,  such  as  the  "  Washington  Light  Artillery,"  the 
"Pabnetto  Guard,"  the  "Carolma  Light  Infantry,"  the  "Moukrie  Guards," 

the  "  Marion  Artillery,"  the  "  Charleston 
Riflemen,"  the  "Meagher  Guard"  of 
Irishmen,  and  the  "  German  Riflemen."' 
He  read  the  general  orders  of  R.  G.  M. 
Dunovant,  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector- 
General  of  the  State,  requiring  colonels 
commanding  regiments  to  "  report  forth- 
with the  number,  kind,  and  condition  of 
all  public  arms  in  possestiion  of  the  Vol- 
unteer Corps  composing  the  several 
commands,"  and  the  appointment  of  nine 
iudes-de-camp  to  Governor  Pickens. 

These  were  signs  of  approaching 
hostilities  that  the  dullest  mind  might 
comprehend;  and,in addition,  Anderson 
had  the  frank  avowals  of  men  in  power. 
Floyd  had  summoned  Colonel  Hnger,  of  Charleston,  to  Washington,  for  the 
real  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  arranging  more  perfect  plans  for  the  seizure  of  the 
forts,  for  that  officer  was  afterward  an  active  general  in  the  military  service 
of  the  conspirators.  Anderson  was  directed  by  the  Secretary  to  confer 
with  Hnger  before  his  departure,  and  in  that  interview  the  Colonel,  the  Mayor 


rAunrro  odabO. 


>  More  than  a  colamn  of  tho  Mercury  of  Dccomber  n.  now  before  the  writer,  wa«  fllled  with  tfaeae  notices 
and  devlcca.  A.  few  of  the  latter  are  given  on  this  and  the  next  paf:e,  as  mementoes  of  the  time.  The 
"  Washington  Light  In&ntry  "  was  an  old  companr,  and  bore  the  Entaw  llagof  tho  ReTolotioo.  The  **  Charleston 
Biflemen"  was  an  old  company,  organized  In  ISM.  Tho  Insignia  of  the  "  Marion  Artillery  "  wu  a  copy  of 
White's  picture  of  Marion  dining  the  British  officer.  That  of  the  "  Meagher  Oaani "  appears  to  han  b««B 
nude  fur  the  occasion — a  rude  wood-cnt,  with  the  words  Independence  or.  I>eatk.  The  title  of  thta  omnpany 
was  given  In  honor  of  the  Irish  exile,  Thomas  F.  Meagher,  whose  honorable  course.  In  si'rving  hia  adopted 
conntry  gallantly  as  a  brigaiiler-general  during  the  eivtl  war  that  followed,  was  a  flttlng  rebuke  to  these 
unworthy  eons  of  Ireland,  who  had  fled  tnm  nppreeslon,  and  were  now  ready  to  fight  (br  an  Ignoble  oHmrchy, 
who  were  enemies  of  human  ftvedom  and  enlightenment.  So  were  the  Germans  of  Sonth  Oarollna  rebuked  by 
SIgel  and  thousands  of  their  eonntrymen,  who  fought  in  the  National  armlea  for  those  democmtle  prindpk* 
which  for  yean  bad  burned  Intensely  U  the  bosoms  of  their  eonntrymen  In  Father-land. 
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(Macbeth),  and  other  leading  eitueiM  of  Charleston  assured  him  that  the  forts 
**iini8t  he  theirs,  after  secession."'  All  this  be  reported  promptly  to  the 
Gtovemment,  and  was  mocked  bt  renewed  assaranees  of  the  safety  of  the 
forts  from  attack,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  not  adding  to  the  military 
force  in  Charieston  harbor,  for  ^aar  of  increasing  and  intensifying  the  excite- 
moit  of  the  Sonth  Carolinians.  He  was  even  instructed  to  deliver  over  to 
the  aathorities  of  Sonth  Carolina  "  any  of  Captain  Foster's  workmen,"  should 
a  demand  be  made  for  them,  feeble  resources,  he  discor- 

"on    the    ground   of  th«r         ^<r^"::jv  cred  that  many  men  under 

being  enrolled  into  the  ser-  /^/'^^~^\\  '•'*  command  had  been  tam- 
rioe  of  tiie  State.'"  These  /'^^BW^  'JR  pered  with  by  the  conspira- 
men,  intimately  acquainted  /o  ^WS^  H  tors.  This  fact  he  promptly 
with  every  detail  of  knowl-  M  A|4)  Mi  communicated  to  the  Gov- 
edge  concerning  the  forts,  ^^nJ^^^^/M  emment, saying: — "Captain 
would  be  of  infinite  service  ^^^1^^^/  Foster  informed  me  yester- 
lo  the  conspirators.  ^v^jSv^         ^7  *hat  he  found  that  fifty 

WhUst    Anderson    was     eHi.L»«,K  ,m.Bf».     "C"    of  his  Fort   Sumter 
thus  left  to  rely  on  bis  own  force,    whom    he    thought 

were  perfectly  reliable,  will  not  fight  if  an  armed  f  irce  approaches  the  work; 
and  I  fear  that  the  same  may  be  anticipated  of  tiie  Cnstle  Pinckney  force."* 
And  thus  he  conUnued  reporting  almost  daily  the  condition  of  the  fortifi- 
cations and  of  his  forces,  the  movements  of  the  South  Carolinians,  and  the 
almost  hourly  aocumulation  of  evidence  that  the  seizure  of  Fort  Snmter 
wonld  be  soon  attempted.  That  stronghold  lost,  all  would  be  lost.  But  his 
appeals  for  men  .ind  arms  were  in  vain.  His  warnings  were  pur|>oBely 
unheeded.  The  burden  of  responses  to  his  letters  was  : — Be  prudent ;  be 
kind:  do  nothing  to  excite  die  Sonth  Carolinians.  It  will  not  do  to  send 
yon  re-fviforcements,  for  tliat  might  bring  on  hostilities.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  instructed  "  to  hold  possesuon  of  the  forts,  and,  if  at^ked,  to  defend 
himself  to  the  last  extremity."* 

Time  after  time,  from  October 
29th  until  the  close  of  December, 
General  Scott  urged  the  Govern- 
ment to  re-enforce  the  forfs  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Slave-labor  States. 
He  laid  before  the  President  fitcts 
showing  their  n.ikedness  (the  Sec- 
retary of  War  having  denuded  the 
whole  Atlantic  coast  of  troops,  and 
sent  them  to  Texas,  and  the  Terri- 
tories north  of  it),  and  that  they 

were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  insurgent'.  On  the  3Ist  of  October  he 
asked  permission  tfi  admonish  the  commanders  of  Southern  forts  to  be  on  the 


MIAOIKK  OITIBD 


'  Letter  to  A4)ntant-Oeo«tal  Cooper,  December  «,  1S«0:  Anderson's  MS.  Letter-book. 

»  A<UnUnt-6eneml  Cooper  to  M^or  Anderson,  December  14, 18»:  Anderson's  MS.  Letter-book. 

>  Letter  dnted  December  6, 18«0 :  MS.  Letter-b<iuk. 

*  Copy  of  R  memnrandnm  of  verbal  Instmetjons  from  the  Seovtary  of  War,  signed  "D.  C.  Biiell,  Assistant 
Adjatant-Genenl."  This  ofBeer  (afterward  ft  miOor-crnrral  In  enminand  In  Kentnckj  and  Tennessee)  was  sent 
to  Mi^or  Anderson  with  verbal  Instmctlons  tnm  bis  OoTemmeDt,  and,  after  hU  arriral  at  Fort  Monltrie,  be 
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alert  agninst  surprise  or  sudden  assault ;  but  even  this  was  not  given  by  the 
President  before  January  3, 1861,  when  it  was  too  late.'  He  went  to  Washing- 
ton City  on  the  12th  of  December,  and  on  the  following  day  begged  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  re-cnforce  the  Soathem  forts.  The  Secretary  did  not  coincide 
in  his  views.  He  then  asked  Floyd  to  procure  for  him  an  early  interview 
with  the  President.  That  interview  occnrred  on  the  16th,  when  the  subject 
of  secession  and  the  strengthening  of  the  forts  was  freely  discussed.  In 
reply  to  Scott's  snggestion  to  send  re-enforcements  immediately  to  Charieston 
harbor,  the  President  said  the  time  for  such  measures  had  not  arrived.  He 
expected  the  Convention  of  South  Carolinians,  who  would  assemble  on  the 
17th,  would  send  commissioners  to  him,  to  negotiate  witli  him  and  Congress 
respecting  the  secession  of  the  State,  and  the  property  of  the  United  States 
within  its  limits,  and  that,  if  Congress  should  decide  agninst  secession,  then 
he  would  send  a  re-enforoement,  and  order  Major  Anderson  to  hold  the  forts 
against  attack.* 

The  last  sentence  gave  Floyd  a  new  idea  of  a  method  to  aid  the  conspiracy. 
The  Virginia  traitors  (of  whom  he  was  the  chief,  in  efficient  action),  at 
that  time,  contemplated  the  seizure  of  the  immense  Fortre.«s  Monroe  at 
Hampton  Roads,  which  guarded  the  great  Navy  Yard  at  Norfdk,  and  would 
be  of  vast  importance  to  the  conspirators  in  executing  the  scheme  entertained 
by  Wise  and  others,  of  seidng  the  National  Capital  before  Lincoln's  inangn- 
ration,  and  taking  possession  of  the  Govempient.  Floyd  would  gladly 
weaken  the  garrison  of  Fortress  Monroe  for  that  purpose,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Charleston  forts;  and  he  now  eaid  quickly,  and  with  great  animation, 
"  We  have  a  \  essel-of-war  (the  Brooklyn)  held  in  readiness  at  Norfolk,  and 
I  will  send  three  himdred  men  in  her,  from  Fort  Monroe  to  Charleston." 
Scott  replied  that  so  many  men  could  not  be  spared  from  Fortress  Monroe, 
but  might  be  taken  from  New  York.'  No  doubt  it  was  Floyd's  intention, 
had  the  Presideat  ordered  re-enforcements  to  Charleston,  to  take  them  from 
the  already  small  garrison  in  Fortress  Monroe.* 


r^miiDtttcd  th«n  to  writing.  They  were  sfterwards  modtfled  by  the  Soeretary  of  War,  so  lu  to  more  cloeely 
restrict  M^or  AJiderson.    fiaell  arrlred  at  Fort  MoQitrie  on  the  11th  of  December. 

The  wife  of  one  of  the  oOlacra  of  the  garrlion  wrote  as  follows,  at  this  time :— '  I  feel  Teiy  Indignant.  I  ran 
hardly  stand  the  way  in  which  this  weak  little  ^lurison  is  treated  by  the  head  of  the  QoTemment  Troops  and 
proper  accommodations  are  positively  rcfnsed.  and  yet  the  commander  has  orders  to  hold  and  defend  the  fort. 
Was  ever  such  a  sacrifice— an  intentional  one — known?  The  Secretary  has  sent  several  officers,  at  different 
times,  to  Inspert  hero,  asif  that  helped.  It  Is  a  mere  sham,  to  make  believe  ho  will  do  something.  In  the  mean 
time  a  crisis  is  very  near.  I  am  to  gn  to  Charleston  the  first  of  the  week.  I  will  not  go  fiirther.  If  I  can  help  It. 
Within  a  few  days,  we  hear— and  fW»m  so  many  sources,  that  we  cnnnnt  iloubt  It — that  the  Chariestonlsns  on* 
ereeting  two  liAttcries.  one  Jnst  opjtosite  to  u^  at  a  little  village — Mount  Pleasant — snd  another  on  this  end  of 
the  Island ;  and  they  dare  the  commander  to  interfere,  while  they  are  getting  ready  to  fight  sixty  men.  In  this 
weak  111  tie  furt,  I  suppose.  President  Bacbanan  and  Seeretarj-  Fliiyd  Intend  the  Southern  Confederation  to  be 
cemented  with  the  blood  of  this  brave  little  garrison.  Their  names  ^taall  be  handed  down  to  the  end  of  time. 
When  the  la't  man  Is  shot  down,  I  presume  they  will  think  of  sending  troops.  The  soldiers  here  deserve  great 
credit.  Tliough  they  know  not  but  an  unequal  numtH>r  Is  coming  to  massacre  them,  yet  they  are  In  good  spirits, 
and  will  fljht  desperately.  Onr  commander  says,  ho  never  saw  such  a  brave  little  band.  I  feel  desperately 
myself.    Our  only  hope  Is  In  Ood." 

'  See  Memoir  of  Lieuttnattt-Gtntral  Scott,  LL.  /).,  vHlten  hy  JItmtelf,  II.  622. 

»  Memoir  of  Scott,  II.  614.  »  The  same,  II.  614. 

*  "The  plan  Invented  by  Oencral  Scott  to  stop  secession,**  said  the  Kichmon<l  Rraminer,  In  a  enlogy  of 
Floyd,  "  like  all  campaigns  devlseil  by  him,  was  very  able  In  its  det«il^  and  m^arly  certain  of  general  snccess. 
The  Southern -States  are  ftall  of  arsenals  and  forts,  commanding  their  rivers  and  stratcKlr  iHiints.  GpnemI  S*-ott 
desired  to  transfer  the  Arm.v  of  the  Fnited  States  to  these  forts  as  speedily  and  quietly  as  iHi8»tl*to.  Tki- 
Southern  States  could  not  cnt  oif  commnnicatlon  between  the  0"vemment  and  the  fortresses  wlrhi'iit  a  great 
fleet,  which  they  cannot  bnild  for  yoir^ — or  take  them  by  land  without  one  hundred  thousand  men,  many 
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llie  appeals  of  Major  Anderson  and  the  argent  reoommendations  of  General 
Scott  produced  much  feeling  in  the  Cabinet  at  Washington.    General  Cass, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  warmly  urged  the  Prdsident  to  order  re-enforcements 
to  be  sent  at  once,  not  only  to  Charleston,  but  elsewhere.     Most  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  being  conspirators  yet  hidden  from  pinbtic  view, 
opposed  the  measure.     This  opposition,  and  the  threats  of  tl)e  South  Carolina 
delegation  in  Congress,  as  we  have  observed,'  caused  the  President  to  refuse 
such  order.*    It  was  on  account  of  that  refusal  that  Cass  with- 
drew,* after  which  the  Cabinet  was  almost  a  unit  in  sentiment  ^or'^***^^'^^ 
about  a  fortnight,  when,  as  we  shall  observe  presently,  there  was 
.1  grand  disruption  of  the  ministry.    For  this  patriotic  act,  the  Charleston 
Mercury y  ungrateful  for  the  steady  support  which  Mr.  Cass  had  given  to  the 
policy  of  the  Southern  leaders  during  Buchanan's  administration, 
denounced  him  *  as  a  "  hoary-headed  trickster  and  humbug,"  who '  i>«>««>>b«f  i»- 
bad  retired  from  the  Cabinet  "because  war  was  not  made  on 
South  Carolina.'" 

Anderson  found  it  necessary  for  him  to  assume  grave  responsibilities,  for 
he  was  evidently  abandoned  to  his  fate  by  his  Government.  He  sent 
engineers  and  workmen  to  repair  Castle  Pinckney,  and,  as  vigorously  as 
possible,  he  pushed  on  the  labor  of  strengthening  Fort  Moultrie. 

When  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed,  still  more  menacing  became 
the  actions  of  the  South  Carolinians.  Anderson  knew  that  commissioners 
had  been  appointed  to  repair  to  Washington,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the 
forts  in  Charleston  harbor ;  and  he  was  conscious  that  preparations  for  seizing 
them,  the  very  moment  when  the  expected  refusal  to  surrender  should  be 
made  known,  were  in  active  progress.  He  knew,  too,  that  if  he  should 
remain  in  Moultrie,  their  efforts  would  be  successful ;  and  two  days 
■  aiWr  the.  passage  of  that  ordinance,  he  wrote  to  the  Department,'  '  !>««"■''>«'■  *«• 
saying : — '■'■  I  have  heard  from  several  sources  that,  last  night  and 
the  night  before,  a  steamer  was  stationed  between  this  i^and  and  Fort 


hoadred  millions  of  AoIUm,  MTeral  caoiiMignii,  and  many  «  bloody  aiage.    Had  Scott  been  able  to  haro  gut 
these  forta  in  the  condition  he  deaired  them  to  1>«,  the  Bouthem  Confedermcr  woold  not  now  exist" 
>  See  page  108. 

*  The  Preafdent  olTored  ae  a  reason  for  his  refbsal  to  give  orders  fbr  the  re-enforocment  of  Major  Anderson 
the  fear  of  giring  offense  to  the  South  CaroHnians.  and  bringing  on  a  oollision.  Apparently  ansaspicloas  that  the 
poJitlefaaB  of  other  States  were  equally  determined  to  onmmence  a  rebellion  at  a  fbTorable  moment,  be  pnjfesscd 
to  believe  that  if  the  Government  did  not  begin  actual  ho»tilltles.  South  Carolinians  would  keep  the  i>e.icti.  for  fear 
<t  proToking  the  other  Cotton-producing  States.  I(  on  the  eontnry.the  Qovemment  shonld  provoke  the  South 
Oaroiiniaiis  to  strike,  those  of  the  oIIht  States  would  Join  them.  Mr.  Buchanan  also  nfffrpd  na  n  reason,  that 
there  were  not  sufficient  troops  at  command,  at  any  time,  to  garrison  the  ftirta.  His  mlstakr  fs  nppnront  when 
we  eoBBider  the  eaae  with  which  Forts  Sumter,  Pickens,  Taylor,  sad  Jeiferson  held  out  with  very  small  f:arrl8ona 
spinet  all  the  forces  that  the  Insurgents  could  bring.  Andenon  could  have  held  out  in  Sumter  for  a  lung 
lime  with  less  than  one  hundred  men,  if  he  hwl  possessed  food  and  water  for  them. 

*  A  public  banquet  was  given  to  Secretary  Floyd  at  Riehmond,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1801,  and,  in  an  after^ 
lUnner  speed,  he  stated  some  interesting  matters  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the  Cai>lnet  in  rvlutlun  to  the 
(brts  in  Charleston  harbor.  He  said  the  President  was  at  first  anxious  to  send  re-enforcements.  "*■  I  would 
rather  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  Potomac,"  he  said,  "  than  that  these  forts  should  l>e  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
Intend  to  take  them.  It  will  destroy  me — ^tt  will  cover  your  [Floyd's]  name  with  Intuny,  fur  yon  ntll  never  be 
able  to^ow  that  yon  had  not  some  eomplieity  in  It."  Floyd  called  in  to  his  aid  Jrlfcrson  Davis,  James  M. 
Itfaaon,  and  B.  H.  T.  Hunter,  "with  other  patriots,  Rorfhem  and  Southern."  The  President  yielded,  and  sai<l. 
~  I  am  eonteot  with  yoor  policy— we  will  send  no  more  troops  to  the  barber  of  Charleston."  But  General  Cass 
was  Ann.  •*  These  ftirta,"  be  said,  "  must  be  strengthened.  I  demand  it"  The  President  replied,  *•  I  am  sorry 
to  differ  with  the  Secrvtary  of  State,  but  tbg  interests  of  the  country  do  not  demsnd  a  re-eiiforCi*mcnt  of  the 
facts  at- Cbarieston.  I  cannot  do  it.  I  take  the  responsibility."  This  was  on  the  13th  of  December — General 
Qus  resigned  the  next  day. — Btport  of  Flay^t  Sptesh  in  (Vs  Biehinoiid  Sij^lre".  J.t:iuarr  12,  iSGl. 
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Sninter.  I  am  certain  that  the  aothorities  of  South  Carolina  are  determined 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  troops  from  being  placed  in  that  fort;  and  that 
they  will  seize  upon  that  most  important  work  as  soon  as  they  tliink  there  \n 
any  reasonable  ground  for  a  doubt  whether  it  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
State.  I  think  that  I  conid,  however,  were  I  to  receive  instructions  to  do 
BO,  throw  my  garrison  into  that  work ;  but  I  should  have  to  sacrifice  the 
greater  part  of  my  stores,  as  it  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  their  removal. 
Once  in  that  work  with  my  garrison,  I  could  keep  the  entrance  of  this  harbor 
opei)  until  they  constructed  works  outside  of  me,  which  might,  I  presume, 
prevent  vessels  from  coming  into  the  outer  harbor.  .  .  .  No  one  can  tell 
what  will  be  done.  They  may  defer  action  until  their  commissioners  return 
from  Washington ;  or,  if  assured  by  the  nature  of  the  debates  in  Congress 


wa  (uim>  a  18W. 

that  their  'demand  will  not  probably  be  acceded  to,  they  may  act  without 
waiting  for  them.  I  do  not  think  we  can  rely  upon  any  assurances,  and  wish 
to  God  I  only  had  men  enough  here  to  man  fully  our  guns.  Onr  men  are 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  dangerous  position  they  are  placed  in,  but  are  in  as 
fine  spirits  as  if  they  were  certain  of  victory.'" 

To  this  letter  no  response  came.  Hour  after  hour  the  danger  seemed  to 
Anderson  more  threatening.  Watch-boats  were  oat  continually,  spying  his 
movements,  and  ready  to  report  the  approach  of  a  relief  vessel  of  any  kind. 
Four  days  had  passed,  and  no  'jvord  came  from  his  €U>vemment.'  He  had  re- 
solved to  save  the  forts  if  possible,  and  he  would  wait  no  longer  for  instruc- 
tions.    He  was  commander  of  all  the  forts  in  the  harbor,  and  might  occupy 

'  Andrraon'a  M3.  I.»Ker-bonk. 
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irhicheTer  he  pleased.'  He  resolved  to  assome  the  regponsibHity,  fof  the 
pnUic  good,  of  abandoning  the  weaker  and  occupying  the  stronger. 

Great  caution  and  circumapection  were  esBential  to  saccess.  There  were 
vigilant  eyes  np<m  Anderson  on  every  side.  There  was  wide-spread  disaf- 
feotion  everywhere  among  Sonthem-born  men.  Whom  can  I  trust  ?  was  a 
question  wrung  almost  hourly  from  loyal  men  in  public  station.  Anderson 
had  lately  been  promoted  to  his  present  command,  and  had  been  so  little 
with  his  officers  and  men,  that  his  acquaintance  with  them  was  extremely 
limited.  He  revealed  his  secret  intentions  only  to  Captain  (nAcrward  Major- 
Geaeral)  John  G.  Foster,  his  seoond  in  command,  and  two  or  three  other 
officers. 

Anderson's  first  care  was  to  remove  the  women  and  children,  with  a  supply 
of  provisions,  to  Fort  Sumter.  To  do  so  directly  and  openly  would  invite 
an  immediate  attack.  He  resolved  on  strategy.  He  would  give  out  that 
they  were  going  to  Fort  Johnson,  on  James  Island.  Wherefore?  would  be 
asked  by  the  watchful  Charlestonians.  His  reply  might  properly  be :  Beoaiise 
I  know  yon  are  about  to  attack  me.  I  cannot  hold  out  long.  I  wish  to  have 
the  helpless  oneii,  with  food,  in  B.ifety. 

"This  was  substantially  the  course  of  events.  On  Wednesday,  the  26th  of 
December,  the  women  and  children  in  Fort  Moultrie,  and  ample  provisions, 
were  placed  in  vessels,  and  sent  to  Fort  Johnson.  The  commandant  there 
had  been  instructed  to  detain  them  on  board  until  evening,  under  a  pretext 
of  a  difficulty  in  finding  quarters  for  them.  The  firing  of  three  guns  at 
Moultrie  was  to  be  the  signal  for  them  all  to  be  conveyed  immediately  to 
Fort  Snmter,  and  landed.  The  expected  question  was  asked,  and  the  plausi- 
ble answer  was  given.  The  people  of  Charleston,  as  Anderson  desired,  talked 
about  his  movement  as  a  natural  and  prudent  measure.  They  now  felt  sure 
of  their  speedy  possession  of  the  forts.  All  suspicion  was  albyed.  The 
stratagem  was  successful. 

Just  at  the  dose  of  the  evening  twilight,  when  the  almost  full-orbed  moon 
was  shining  brightly  in  the  Southern  xky,  the  greater  portion  of  the  little 
garrison  at  Fort  Moultrie  embarked  for  Fort  Sumter,  llie  three  signal-guns 
were  fired  soon  afterward,  and  the  women  and  children  were  taken  fi-om  be- 
fore Fort  Johnson  to  the  same  fortress.  Captain  Foster,  Surgeon  Crawford, 
and  two  or  three  other  officers  were  left  at  Fort  Monltrie,  with  a  few  men, 
with  orders  to  spike  the  great  guns,  destroy  their  carriages,  and  cut  down 
the  flag-«tafi|  that  no  "banner  with  a  strange  device"  should  be  flung  out 
firom  the  peak  from  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes  had  so  long  fluttered.  That 
aooomplisbed,  they  were  to  follow  the  garrison  to  Sumter. 

The  movement  was  successful.  The  garrison  departed.  The  voyage  was 
short,  but  a  momentous  one.  A  guard-boat  had  been  sent  out  from  Charles- 
ton just  as  the  Inst  vessel  left  Sullivan's  Island.  At  the  same  time  a  steam- 
tug  was  seen  towing  a  vessel  in  from  sea.  She  might  have  revealed  the 
s^ret.  Providentially,  the  moon  shone  full  in  the  faces  of  her  people  when 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  flotilla,  and  they  could  not  see  them.    Sumter 

■  Ib  tbs  iBstmctlan*  commanicated  to  Andenon  by  Until,  on  th«  llth  of  Daoembcr,  be  ms  aiithariiril,  n» 
tba  wyllw*!*  of  his  force  wouM  not  pCT^ntt  him  to  occnpr  more  than  one  of  tbe  three  forte,  to  put  bis  citinmand 
ta  eitbrr  of  thvm.  In  cane  he  sbonld  be  etteeked,  or  If  there  shonld  be  attempts  made  to  take  porseaajnn  of  either 
eMofthwn. 

Vou  I.— 9 
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was  gained.    The  soldiers  and  their  families,  and  many  weeks'  provision*, 
were  safe  within  its  walls,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  s^me  evening,' 
*  "^^gjjj"  **■  Major  Anderson  wrote  to  the  Adjutant-General  from  his  snug  quar- 
ters, nearly  over  the  sally-port : — "  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that 
I  have  just  completed,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  removal  to  this  fort,  of  all 
my  garrison  except  the  surgeon,  four  North  Carolina  officers,  and  seven  men." 
Electricity,  speedier  than  steam,  conveyed  intelligence  of  the  movement  to 
the  War  Department  from  the  Charleston  conspirators,  long  before  Ander- 
son's messnge  reached  the  National  Cajiital.     It  fell  among  the  disunionists 
in  that  capital  like  an  unlooked-for  thunderbolt,  and  the  wires 
"  '    ■  flashed  back   from  .the  dismayed  Floyd  these  angry  words: — 
"Intelligence  has  reached  here  this  morning*  that  yon  have  abandoned  Fort 
Moultrie,  spiked  your  guns,  burnt  the  carriages,  and  gone  to  Fort  Sumter. 
It  is  not  believed,  beciuse  there  is  no  order  for  any  such  movement.    Ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  this  report."' 

Anderson  calmly  replied  by  telegraph: — "  The  telegram  is  correct.  I 
abandoned  Fort  Moultrie  because  I  was  certain  that  if  attacked  my  men 
must  have  been  sacrificed,  and  the  command  of  the  harbor  lost.  I  spiked  the 
guns  and  destroyed  the  carriages  to  keep  the  guns  from  being  turned  against 
us.  If  attacked,  the  garrison  would  never  hare  surrendered  without  a  fight."' 
When  this  last  dispatch  was  written,  the  fl;ig  of  the  Union  had  been 
floating  over  Sumter  for  four  hours.  It  had  been  flung  to  the  breezi  at 
meridian,  after  impressive  religious  services.  The  commander,  a  devout  man, 
took  that  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  garrison,  then  entering  upon  a 

season  of  great  trial,  the 
important  truth,  that  to 
Ood  alone  they  must 
look  for  strength  to  bear 
it  His  companions  were 
anxious  to  hoist  the  Na- 
tional ensign  before  the 
dawn  of  the  2'7th,  but  the 
Major  would  not  consent 
to  the  act  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  chaplain.  He 
came  at  noon ;  and  around 
the  flag-staff,  not  far 
from  the  great  coliimbiail, 
mounted  on  the  parade  of 
the  fort,  all  the  inmates  of 
Sumter  were  congregated. 
The  commander,  with  the 
halliards  in  hand,  knelt 
at  the  foot  of  it.  The 
chaplain  prayed  earnestly  for  encouragement,  support,  and  mercy ;  and  when 
his  supplications  ceased,  an  impressive  "  Amen  ! "  fell  from  the  lips  of  many 


OOLCmilAD  ox  mi!  rAXADE  IK   rOXT  SDimE. ' 


'  AiKlersoa's  MS.  Lrtter-bn<ik.  '  The  ftme. 

'  'rbfs  10-tnch  m*)umbla(l  wm  ttt«tgne«l  to  Ihmw  fthellt  Into  Cliarlost«in.  f f  iieoctisar^. 
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and  stirred  the  hearts  of  all.  Anderson  then  hoisted  the  fl:^  to-  the  head  of 
the  staff.  It  was  greeted  with  cheer  after  cheer,  while  the  band  saluted  ft 
with  the  air  of  "  Hail  Columbia." 

While  this  impressive  scene  was  oocarring  in  the  fort,  a  boat  was 
approaching  firom  Charleston.  It  contained  a  mesRcnger  from  the  Governor 
of  South  Carolina,  conveying  a  demand,  in  courteous  but  peremptory  phrase, 
for  Major  Anderson's  immediate  withdrawal  from  Sumter,  and  return  to 
Moultrie.  The  Governor  said  that  when  he  came  into  office,  he  found  that 
"  there  was  an  understanding  between  his  predecessor  and  the  President,  that 
no  re-enforcements  were  to  be  sent  to  any  of  the  forts,"  and  especially  to 
Sumter ;  and  that  Anderson  had  violated  that  agreement  by  thus  re-enforcing 
it.  The  demand  was  refused ;  and  the' Major  was  denounced  in  the  Secession 
Convention,  in  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  in  public  and  private 
assemblies,  and  in  the  streets  of  Charleston,  as  a  "  traitor  to  the  South  "  (he 
having  been  bom  in  a  Slave-labor  SUtte),  and  an  enemy  of  its  people.  The 
South  Carolinians  felt  the  affront  most  keenly,  for  on  the  \erj  day  when  he 
went  from  Moultrie  to  Sumter,  a  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Spain,  was  con- 
sidered in  secret  session  in  the  disunion  Convention,  which  requested  the 
Governor  to  communicate  to  that  body  any  information  he  might  possess 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  forts  in  the  harbor — what  work  was  going 
on  within  them,  how  many  men  were  employed,  the  number  and  weight  of 
guns,  number  of  soldiers,  and  whether  assurances  had  been  given  that  they 
would  not  be  re-enforced ;  also,  what  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  defense  of 
Charleston  and  the  State.  It  was  afterward  known  that  these  conspirators 
intended  to  seize  Castle  Hnckney  and  Fort  Sumter  within  twenty-four  hours 
from  that  time,  but  their  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  timely  movement  of 
Anderson. 

The  conspirators  in  Charleston  and  Washington  were  filled  with  rage. 
At  the  very  hour  when  the  old  flag  was  flung  out  defiantly  to  the  breeze 
over  Sumter,  in  the  face  of  South  Carolina  traitors,  Floyd,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  was  declaring  vehemently  in  the  Cabinet  that  "  the  solemn  pledges  of 
the  Government  had  been  violated"  by  Major  Anderson,  and  demanding  of 
the  President  permission  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  Charleston  harbor. 
The  President  refused.     A  disruption  of  the  Cabinet  ensued  ;  and  the  next 
communication  that  Major  Anderson  received  from  the  War  Department, 
after   the   angry   electrograph   of  Floyd,    was  from  Joseph   Holt,   a  loyal 
Eentuckian  like  himself^  whom  the  President  had  called  to  tt^ 
head  of  that  btireau.'    He  assured  Major  Anderson  of  the  approval '  ^ISJ^""  "• 
of  his  Government,  and  that  his  movement  in  transferring  the 
garrison  from  Moultrie  to  Sumter  "  was  in  every  way  admirable,  alike  for 
its  humanity  and  patriotism  as  for  its  soldiership."' 

Elarlier  thxin  this,  words  of  approval  had  reached  Anderson  from  the  loyal 
North ;  and  five  days  after  the  old  flag  was  raised  over  Sumter,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Nebraska,  two  thousand  miles  away  toward  the  setting  snn,  greeted 
him,  by  telegraph,  with  "  A  Happy  New  Year  1"  Other  greetings  from  the 
outside  world  came  speedily,  for  every  patriotic  heart  in  the  land  made  lips 
evoke  benedictions  on  the  head  of  the  brave  and  loyal  soldier.     In  many 

>  Scerrtvr  Holt  to  Mijor  ADderann,  Jwmuy  10,  ISCU    Aodsnoa'*  MS.  Letter-book. 
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places  guns  were  fired  in  honor  of  the  event ;  and  never  did  a  pnblic  servant 
receive  snch  spontaneous  praise  from  a  grateful  people,  for  his  deed  seemed 
like  a  promise  of  safety  to  the  Republic.  Pen  and  pencil  celebrated  his 
praises ;  and  a  poet,  in  a  parody  of  a  couple  of  stanzas  of  a  dear  old  Scotch 
song,  made  "  Miss  Columbia,"  addressing  Anderson,  thus  express  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people : — 

"  Bob  Aitobbsoh,  my  beao,  Bob,  irhen  we  were  flnt  acqnent, 
Ton  were  in  Mex-iK!0,  Bob,  because  by  order  sent; 
Bat  now  you  are  in  Sumter,  Bob,  because  you  chose  to  go. 
And  blessings  on  yon  anyhow.  Bob  Andebson,  my  beau. 

"Bob  Aksebson,  my  beau,  Bob,  I  really  don't  know  whether 
I  ought  to  like  you  so.  Bob,  considering  that  feather. 
I  don't  like  standing  armies,  Bob,  aa  Very  well  yon  Icoow, 
Bot  I  loTc  a  iLLK  TBAT  DABB8  TO  ACT,  BoB  Ahdbbson,  my  beau."' 

From  the  hour  when  Anderson  and  his  little  band*  entered  Snmter,  their 
position  was  an  extremely  perilous  one.  His  friends  knew  this,  and  were 
very  uneasy.  His  devoted  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  gallant  soldier,  General 
Clinch,  of  Georgia,  with  her,  children  and  nurse,  were  in  New  York  City. 
She  knew,  better  than  all  others,  the  perils  to  which  her  husband  might  be 
exposed  from  ferocious  foes  without,  and  possible  traitors  within.  With  an 
intensity  of  anxiety  not  easily  imagined,  she  resolved  in  her  mind  a  hundred 
projects  for  his  relief.  All  were  futile.  At  length,  while  passing  a  sleepless 
night,  she  thought  of  a  fdthful  sergeant  who  had  been  with  her  husband  in 
Mexico,  and  who  had  married  their  equally  faithful  cook.  If  he  could  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  Major  Anderson  in  Sumter,  that  officer  would  have  a 
tried  and  trtisty  friend,  on  whom  he  could  rely  in  any  emergency.  Where 
was  he  ?  For  seven  long  years  they  had  not  seen  his  face.  Seven  years 
before,  they  heard  that  he  was  in  New  York.  She  resolved  to  seek  him.  At 
dawn  she  sent  for  a  city  directory.  The  Sergeant's  name  was  Peter  Hart. 
She  made  a  memorandunwof  the  residence  of  every  Hart  in  the  city ;  and,  in 
a  carriage,  she  sought,  for  a  day  and  a  half^  for  the  man  she  desired  to  find. 
Then  she  obtained  a  clew.  He  might  be  in  the  Police  establishment — there 
was  a  man  of  that  name  who  bad  been  a  soldier.  She  called  on  the  Super- 
intendent of  .the  Police,  and  was  satisfied.  She  left  a  request  for  Peter  Hnrt 
to  call  on  her. 

Mrs.  Andierson  had  resolved  to  go  with  Peter  to  Fort  Sumter,  if  be  would 
accompany  her.  She  was  an  invalid.  Her  physician  and  friend,  to  whom 
alone  she  had  intrusted  the  secret  of  her  resolve,  protested  vehemently 
against  the  project.  He  believed  its  execution  would  imperil  her  life.  She 
had  resolved  to  ^o,  and  would  listen  to  no  protests  or  entreaties.  Seeing 
her  determination,  he  gave  her  every  assistance  in  his  power. 

Peter  Hart  came,  bringing  with  him  his  wife,  the  faithful  Slargaret. 
They  were  delighted  to  see  their  former  mistress  and  friend.  Hait  stood 
erect  before  her,  with  his  heels  together,  soldier-like,  as  if  to  receive  orders. 


•  rtarper't  WetJely.  Jsnnnry  48, 18(11. 
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"I  hare  seat  for  yoa,  Kurt.,"  Mrs.  Anderson  said,  **to  ask  yon  to  do  me  a 
feyor."  "  Any  thing  Mrs.  Anderson  wbhes,  I  \rill  do,"  was  his  prompt  reply. 
"  Bat,"  she  said,  "  it  may  be  more  than  yon  imagine."  "Any  thing  Mrs. 
Anderson  wishes,"  he  again  replied.  "I 
want  yon  to  go  with  me  to  Fort  Somteor," 
she  said.  Hart  looked  toward  Margaret 
for  a  moment,  and  then  pr<«tptly  respond- 
ed, **  I  wiU  go,  Madam."  "Bnt,  Hart," 
continued  the  earnest  woman,  "  I  want  yon 
to  stay  with  the  Major.  Yon  yrUl  leave 
yoor  family  and.  give  up  a  good  situation." 
Hart  again  glanced  inquiringly  at  !&Iargaret 
and  then  quickly  replied,  "  I  will  go.  Mad- 
am." "But,  Margaret,"  Mrsi.  A.nder8on 
said,  turning  to  Hart's  wife,  "What  do 
you  say  ?"  "  Indade,  Ma'am,  and  it's  Mar- 
garet's sorry  she  can't  do  as  macb  for  yon 
as  Pater  can,"  was  the  wu-m-hearted  woman's  reply.  "  When  will  you  go, 
Hart?"  asked  Mrs.  Anderson.  "To-night,  Madam,  if  you  wish,"  replied 
her  true  and  abiding  friend.  "  Be  here  to-morrow  night  at  six  o'clock,"  said 
Mrs.  Anderson,  "  and  I  will  be  ready.     Good-by,  Margaret." 

All  tliingB  were  speedily  arranged.  The  two  travelers  were  to  take  only 
a  satch^  each  for  the  journey.  Hart  was  to  play  the  part  of  a  servant  to 
Mrs.  Anderson,  and  to  be  ready,  at  all  times,  to  second  her  every  word  and 
act.  Wbat  difficulties  and  trials^  awaited  them,  no  one  knew.  The  brave, 
parotic,  loving  woman  did  not  care.  It  was  enough  for  her  to  know  that 
her  husband  and  country  were  in  peril,  and  she  was  seeking  to  serve  them. 

The  travelers  left  New  York  on  Thursday  evening,  the  8d  of 
January.*  None  but  her  good  physician — not  even  the  nurse  of  her 
children — ^knew  their  destination.  She  was  completely  absorbed  with  the 
subject  of  her  errand.  They  traveled  without  inte^ission  until  their  arrival 
in  Charleston,  late  on  Saturday  night.  She  neither  ate,  drank,  nor  slept 
during  that  time.  From  the  Cape  Fear  to  Charleston,  s^e  was  the  only 
woman  in  the  railway  train,  which  was  filled  with  rough  men  hiurrying  to 
Charleston  to  join  in  an  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  They  were  mostly  shaggy- 
haired,  brutal,  and  profane,  who  became  drunken  and  noisy,  and  filled 
the  cars  with  tobacco-smoke.  "  Can't  yon  prevent  their  smoldng  here  ?"  she 
gently  asked  the  conductor.  His  only  reply  was,  "Wal,  I  reckon  they'll 
have  to  smoke."  Her  appeal  to  two  rough  men  in  Ifront  of  her  was  more 
snooesaful.  With  sweet  voice,  that  touched  the  chords  of  their  better  nature, 
she  aaid,  "  Will  you  please  to  throw  away  your  cigars  ?  they  make  me  so  sick." 
One  of  them  glanced  at  the  speaker,  and  aaid  to  his  companion,  "  Let's  do 
it;  she's  a  lady."  During  the  renuunder  of  the  journey  these  rude  men  were 
very  respectful.  In  tliat  train  of  cars,  Mrs.  Anderson  was  compelled,  to  hear 
her  husband  cnrsed  with  the  most  horrid  oaths,  and  threatened  with  savage 
violence  should  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  exasperated  mob.  But  she 
endured  all  heroically. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  they  reached  Charleston.     Wlien  the 
dnmken  soldiers  were  carried  oat,  she  asked  an  agent  at  the  station  for  a 
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carriage.  "Where  are  you  from?"  be'asked.  "New  York,"  Bhe  replied. 
"Where  are  you  going?"  "To  Charleston."  "Where  else?"  "Don't 
know;  get  me  a  carriage  to  go  to  the  Mills  House."  ■  "There  are  none." 
"  I  know  better."  "  I  can't  get  one."  "  Then  give  me  a  piece  of  paper  that 
I  may  write  a  note  to  Governor  Pickens ;  he  will  send  me  one."  The  man 
yielded  at  the  mention  of  the  Governor's  name.  Ho  supposed  she  must  be 
some  one  of  importance ;  and  a  few  minutes  afterward,  she  and  Hart  were  in 
a  carriage,  on  their  way  to  the  Mills  House.  There  the  parlor  into  which  she 
was  ushered  was  filled  with  excited  people  of  both  sexes,  who  were  exasper- 
ated because  of  her  husband's  movements.  His  destruction  of  the  old  flag- 
staff at  Moultrie  was  considered  an  insult  to  the  South  Carolinians  that 
might  not  be  forgiven.     Their  language  was  extremely  violent. 

Mrs.  Anderson  met  her  brother  at  the  Mills  House.  On  the  following 
morning  he  procured  from  Governor  Pickens  a  permit  for  her  to  go  to  Fort 
Sumter.  She  sought  one  for  Hart.  The  Governor  could  not  allow  a  man  to 
be  added  to  the  Sumter  gaiTison,  he  said ;  he  would  be  held  responsible  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  South  Carolina  for  any  mischief  that  might  ensue  in 
oonseqoenoe  1  Mrs.  Anderson  did  not  conceal  the  scorn  which  the  suggestion 
and  excuse  elicited.  The  State  of  South  Carolina — now  claiming  to  be  a 
sovereign  power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth — endangered  by  the  addition 
of  one  man  to  a  garrison  of  seventy  or  eighty,  while  thousands  of  armed 
hands  were  ready  and  willing  to  strike  them  t  Pickens  was  her  father's  old 
friend.  "Tell  him,"  she  said,  "that  I  shall  take  Hart  to  the  fort,  with  or 
without  a  pass."  Her  words  of  scorn  and  her  demand  were  repeated  to  the 
Governor.  He  saw  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct,  and  gave  a  pass  for  Hart, 
but  coupled  the  permission  with  a  requirement  that  her  messenger  should 
obtain  from  Major  Anderson  a  pledge  that  he  should  not  be  enrolled  as  a 
soldier  I  The  pledge  was  exacted,  given,  and  fwthfully  kept.  Peter  Hart 
served  his  country  there  better  than  if  he  had  been  a  mere  combatant. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  6th  of  January,  Mrs.  Anderson, 

with  Hart  and  a  few  personal  friends  then  in 
Charleston,  started  in  a  small  boat  for  Sumter, 
carrying  with  her  a  mail-bag  for  the  garrison, 
which  had  lately  been  often  kept  back.  It  was 
a  most  charming  morning.  The  air  was  balmy 
and  the  bosom  of  the  bay  was  nnrippled. 
Nature  invited  to  delicious  enjoyment ;  but 
the  brave  woman,  absorbed  in  the  work  of 
her  holy  mission  of  love  and  patriotism,  heeded 
not  4;he  invitation.  Everywhere  were  seen 
strange  banners.  Among  them  all  was  not  a 
solitary  Union  flag.  She  felt  like  an  exile 
from  her  native  land.  Presently,  as  the  boat 
shot  around  a  point  of  land,  some  one  ex- 
claimed, "  There's  Sumter  I"  She  turned,  and 
saw  the  national  ensign  floating  gently  over  it  It  seemed,  as  it  waved  lan- 
guidly in  the  almost  still  air,  like  a  signal  of  distress  over  a  vessel  in  the  midst 
of  terrible  breakers.  "  The  dear  old  flag !"  she  exclaimed,  and  burst  into  tears. 
For  the  first  time  since  she  left  New  York,  Emotion  had  conquered  the  WilL 
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St'oiinel-boatB  were  now  passed,  and  proper  passwords  were  given.  They 
approached  Sumter,  when  a  watchman  on  its  walls  trumpeted  the  inqairy, 
'*  Who  comes  there?"  A  gentleman  in  the  boat  replied  through  a  trumpet, 
"  Mrs.  Major  Anderson."  -She  Was  formally  ordered  to  advance.  As  her 
friends  conveyied  her  up  the  rocks  to  the  wharf,  her  husband  came  running 
out  of  the  sally-port.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  exclaimed  in  a  vehe- 
ment whisper,  for  her  ear  only,  " My  glorious  wife!"  and  carried  her  into 
the  fort.  "  I  have  brought  you  Peter  Hart,"  she  said.  "  The  children  are 
weU.  I  return  UMiight."  Then,  turning  to  the  accompanying  friends,  she 
said,  "  Tell  me  when  the  tide  serves ; 
I  shall  go  back  with  the  boat"  She 
then  retired  witii  her  husband  to  his 
qtiarters  nearly  over  the  sally-port, 
and  took  some  refreshments ;  the  first 
since  leaving  New  York. 

The  tide  served  in  the  course  of 
two  hours.  When  Mrs.  Anderson  was 
placed  in  the  boat  by  her  husband,  she 
experienced  almost  an  irresistible  d<-- 
sire  to  draw  him  after  her — to  take  him 
away  from  the  great  peril.  With  the 
plashing  of  the  oars,  when  the  bo-at 
was  shoved  off,  came  a  terrible  impres- 
sion as  if  she  had  buried  her  husband 
and  was  returning  from  his  funeral. 
But  she  leaned  lovingly,  by  faith,  on 
the  strong  arm  of  the  All-Father,  and  received  strength.  Invalid  and  a 
woman  as  she  was,  she  had  performed  a  great  service  to  her  husband  and 
country.  She  had  given  them  a  faithful  and  useful  frieud  in  Peter  Hart — how 
faithful  and  useful,  the  subsequent  history  of  Fort  Sumter  Until  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  armed  insurgent*,  three  months  later,,  only  feebly  reveals. 

Unheeding  the  entreaties  of  friends,  who  tried  to  persuade  her  to  remain, 
and  offered  to  bring  her  family  to  her  ;  and  the  assurance  of  a  deputation  of 
Charlestonians,  who  waited  upon  her,  that  she  might  reside  in  their  city, 
dwell  in  Sumter,  or  wherever  she  pleased,  Mrs.  Anderson  started 
for  the  National  Capital  that  evening,*  accompanied  by  Major  '  'l^f^  ^ 
Anderson's  brother.     Charleston  was  no  place  for  her  while  her 
husband  was  under  the  old  flag )  and  she  would  not  add  to  his  cares  by 
remaining  with  him  in  the  fort,    A  bed  was  placed  in  the  cars,  and  ou  that 
she  journeyed  comfortably  to  Washington.     She  was  insensible  when  she 
arrived  at  Willard's  Hotel,  into  which  she   was  conveyed  by  a  dear  friend 
from  New  York,  a  powerful  man,  whose  face  was  the  first  that  she  recognized 
on  the  return  of  her  consciousness.     After  suffering  for  forty-eight  hours 
from  utter  exhaustion,  she  proceeded   to  N«w  York,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  threatened  with  brain  fe\er. 

Thus  ended  the  mission  of  this  brave  woman.  She  alone  had  done  what 
the  Government  would  not,  or  dared  not  do.  She  had  not  sent,  but  taken,  a 
valuable  re-enforcement  to  Fort  Sumter.  When  we  look  back  to  the  begio- 
nmg  of  the  great  civil  war,  the  eye  of  just  appreciation  perceives  no  heroism 
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more  genttine  and  useful  than  that  displayed  by  this  noble  woman;  and 
history  and  romance  will  ever  delight  to  celebrate  her  deed. 

We  have  observed  that  the  occupation  of  Somter  created  g^eat  exaspera- 
tion among  the  conspirators.  They  had  been  outgeneraled,  and  were  morti- 
fied beyond  measure.  They  did  not  expect  so  daring  an  assnmption  of 
responsibility  by  the  gentle,  placid  Major,  who,  only  the  day  before,  had 
accepted  their  proffered  hospitality,  and  eaten  a  Christmas  dinner  in  Charles- 
ton with  some  of  the  magnates  of  the  city  and  State.  Little  did  they 
suspect,  when  seeing  him-qnietly  participating  in  the  festivities  of  the  occa- 
sion, that,  within  thirty  hours,  he  would  extinguish,  for  a  season,  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  South  Carolina  conspirators.  It  was  even  so;  and 
they  had  no  alternative,  but  to  consider  his  movement  as  an  "  net  of  war." 
They  did  so,  and  proceeded  upon  that  assumption.  The  Charleston  Courier 
declared  that  "  Major  Robert  Anderson,  of  the  United  States  Army,  has 
achieved  the  unenviable  distinction  of  opening  civil  war  between  American 
citizens,  by  an  act  of  gross  breach  of  faith.    He.  has,  under  coonsels  of  panic. 


mi  CITADSL  (UIUTIIT)  ACADUT  AT    OnAtLESIOH. 

deserted  his  post  at  Fort  Monltrie,  andj  under  false  pretexts,  has  transferred 
his  garrison,  and  military  stores  and  supplies,  to  Fort  Sumter." 

Such  was   the    sentiment   of   the    deceived,   offended,   astonished,   and 

bewildered  Charlestonians,  who,  at  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the 
'^*iMcii'*'    27tb,'   had   seen  clouds  of  heavy  smoke  rolling  up  from   Fort 

Moultrie.  They  had  crowded  the  Battery,  the  wharves,  and 
the  roofs  of  their  houses,  and  gazed  seaward  for  two  hours  before  they  com- 
prehended the  meaning  of  the  startling  apparition.  The  conflagration  was  a 
mystery,  and  wild  conjecture  alarmed  the  timid,  and  filled  every  mind  with 
anxiety.  There  was  in  it  an  aspect  of  war,  and  many  breakfasts  in  Charles- 
ton were  left  untasted  on  that  eventful  morning.  At  length,  some 
workmen  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Moultrie,  and  revealed  the  truth. 
Exasperation  succeeded  wonder.  The  more  excitable  portion  of  the  popula 
tion  asked  to  be  led  immediately  in  an  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter.  They 
declared  that  they  could  pull  it  down  with  their  unarmed  hands,  they  felt  so 
invincible.  Martial  music  and  the  tramp  of  military  columns  were  soon 
beard  in  the  streets.      The  Secession  Convention  at  once  requested  (Jov- 
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nnor  Pickens  to  take  ndlitary  posseoeion  of  Forts  Moultrie  and  Johneon,  and 
Outle  Pinekney.  The  order  for  saoh  oooapation  was  speedily  given.  The 
hall  of  the  Citadel  Academy,  the  great  militMy  eehool  of  the  State,  that 
opens  on  the  largest  of  the  pablio  sqoares  of  the  city,  was  made  the  place 
of  reBdeeroos  lor  the  military  efficera,  and  the  grounds  near  it  were  covered 
by  an  excited  popalaoe.  The  Government  Arsenal,  into  which  Secretary 
Floyd  bad  crowded  a  vast  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition,  taken  from  those 
of  Massat^nsetts  tmd  New  York,'  was  seized  in  the  name  of  the  State.  It 
had,  for  some  time,  been  held  by  only  a  siiffident  number  of  men  to  insure 
its  safety  in  a  time  of  profound  peace.  For  a  while  a  gnard  of  State  miliUa 
had  been  there,  under  the  pretext  of  defending  it  from  injury  by  an  excited 
populati<Hi ;  and  these,  by  order  of  the  State  authorities,  took  full  possession 
<tf  it  on  Sunday,  the  30th  of  December.  Seventy  titousand  stand  of  arms, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  military  stores,  valued  at  half  a  million  of  dollars,  were 
thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  These  were  used  at  once.  Men 
in  Charieston  were  armed  and  equipped  from  this  National  treasure-house; 
and  within  three  hours  after  the  ensign  of  the  RepubHo  had  been 
raised  over  Sumter,*  two  armed  steamers  {General  Clinch  and  '"'J^'*'*'' 
Nina),  which  had  been  watching  Anderson's  movements,  left  the 
dty,  with  about  four  hundred  armed  men,  under  General  R.  G.  M.  Dunovaiit 
(who  had  been  a  captain  in  a  South  Carolina  regiment  in  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  was  now  Adjutant-General  of  the  State),  for  the  purpose  of 
srazing  Castle  I^ckney  and  Fort  Moultrie.  One-half  of  these  troops,  led 
by  Colonel  J.  J.  Pettigrew,  landed  at  Pinekney.  The  commandant  of  the 
garrison,  Lieutenant  II.  K.  Mead  (a  Virginian,  who  soon  afterward  deserted 
his  flag  and  hastened  to  Richmond),  made  no  resistance,  but  fled  to  Sumter. 
His  men  so  strongly  barricaded  the  doer  of  the  Castle  that  the  assailants 
were  compelled  to  enter  it  by  escalade.  They  found  the  cannon  spiked,  the 
carriages  mined,  the  ammunition  removed,  and  the  flag-staff  prostrated. 
Borrowing  a  Palmetto  flag  from  the  captain  of  4Mio  of  the  steamers,  Petti- 
grew onfrirled  it  over  the  Castle.  It  was  greeted  by  the  cheers  of  thons.inds 
on  the  shore.  It  was  the  first  flag  raised  by  the  insurgents  over  a  National 
fortification. 

The  remainder  of  the  troops,  consisting  of  the  Washington  Artillery,  the 
G«-man  Artillery,  the  Lafayette  Artillery,  and  the  Marion  Artillery,  in  num- 
bier  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five,  under  Colonel  Wilmot  G.  De  Saus- 
snre,  proceeded  in  the  steamers  to  Fort  Moultrie.  The  people  in  Charleston 
looked  on  with  the  greatest  anxietyj  for  they  thought  the  gtms  of  Sumter 
might  open  fire  upon  their  friends  when  they  shoiiM  land  on  the  beach  of 
Sullivan's  Island.  They  did  not  know  bow  tightly  Major  Anderson's  hands 
were  tied  by  instruotions  from  his  Government.  While  the  insurgents  left 
Fort  Sumter  unassailed,  he  was  compelled  io  keep  its  ports  closed. 

The  insurgent  troops  were  landed  without  opposition,  and  Fort  Moultrie 
was  surrendered  by  the  sentinel,  in  accordance  with  orders,  to  Colonel  Al- 
ston, one  of  Governor  Pickens's  aids,  and  Captain  Humphreys  of  the  arsenal. 
They  found  the  fort  mueh  more  extensive  than  it  was  a  few  months  before, 
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for  Anderson's  men  had  worked  fiuthfhUy,  under  skillAil  direction,  in  preparing 
it  to  resist  an  attack.  Old  works  had  been  repaired,  and  new  ones  constructed. 
But  the  afiair  was  comparatively  a  shell  now,  for  its  interior  was  a  scene-  of 
utter  desolation.  'The  guns  were  spiked;  the  carriages  were  destroyed; 
nearly  all  the  ammunition  and  eveiy  piece  of  small-arms  had  been  carried 
aw.iy ;  the  flag-staff  lay  prone  across  the  parade,  and  partly  burned ;  and  no 
munitions  of  war  or  military  stores,  of  much  account,  were  left,  excepting 
some  heavy  cannon-balls  and  about  six  weeks'  provisions  for  Anderson's 
garrison.  The  guns  of  Sumter  looked  directly  into  the  dismantled  fort,  and  a 
few  shots  from  them  would  have  driven  De  Saussure  and  his  men  out  among 
the  sand-hills.  But  Anderson  was  compelled  to  keep  them  silent ;  and  the 
South  Carolinians  quietly  took  possession  of  the  abandoned 
*°*^^''*'*'' fortress,  and  flung  out  over  its  desolated  area  the  Palmetto  flag.* 
It  was  then  too  dark  for  the  citizens  of  Charleston  to  see  it,  but 
their  hearts  were  soon  cheered  by  the  ascent  of  three  rockets  from  Fort 
Moultrie,  which  gave  them  assurance  that  the  insurgents  were  safely  within 
its  walls,  while  the  garrison  at  Surater  seemed  asleep  or  paralyzed. 


■AHD-BAO  BATTCBT  AT  VOKT  XOULTKIB, 


Under  the  direction  of  Major  Ripley,  late  of  the  National  Army,  Fort 
Moultrie  was  enlarged  and  strengthened.  The  ramparts  were  covered  with 
huge  heaps  of  sand-bags,  and  new  breastworks,  composed  of  these  and 
palmetto  logs,  were  erected,  and  heavy  guns  were  mounted  on  them. 

On  the  same  day  when  Fort  Moultrie  was  seized,  the  revenue  cutter 
William  Aikin,  lying  in  Charleston  harbor,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
N.  L.  Coste,  of  the  revenue  service,  was  surrendered  by  that  faithless  officer 
into  the  custody  of  the  insurgents.  With  his  own  bands  he  hauled  down  the 
National  flag  which  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  ran  up  the  Palmetto  banner — 
the  emblem  of  revolt — and  gave  himself  and  his  vessel  to  the  service  of  the 
conspirators.  His  subordinate  ofScers,  honorable  and  loyal,  at  once  reported 
themselves  for  duty  at  Washington.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  defec- 
tion of  naval  officers  who  were  bom  in  Slave-labor  States.  The  first  army 
officer  who  resigned  his  commission  to  take  up  arms  against  his  Government 
•  was  Captain  R.  G.  M.  Dunovaot,  mentioned  on  the  preceding  page. 
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Official  notes  now  began  to  para  between  Somter  and  sarrounding  points. 
-  On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  as  we  have  observed,  Govemor  Pickens  sent  a 
message  to  Anderson,  requiring  him  to  leave  Somter  and  return  to  Moultrie. 
That  commander  refiised.  On  the  following  morning,  Anderscm  sent  his 
poet-adjutanf  to  Fort  Moultrie,  to  inquire  of  the  commander  there  hj  what 
authority  be  and  armed  men  were  in  that  fortification  of  the  United  States. 
He  replied,  "  By  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  State  of  South  Carolina,  and 
by  command  of  her  government." 

Anderson's  refusal  caused  I^ckens  to  treat  him  as  a  publio  enemy  within 
the  domain  of  South  Carolina ;  and  the  CharUston  Mercury,  with  the  peculiar 
logic  characteristic  of  the  class  it  represented,  declared  that  the  "  holding  of 
Fort  Sumter  by  United  Slates  troops  was  an  invasion  of  South  Carolina."  In 
a  letter  written  to  Adjutant-General  Cooper,  on  the  28th,  Anderson  s-aid : — "  I 
shall  regret  very  deeply  the  persistence  of  the  Governor  in  the  course  he 
has  taken.  lie  knows  liow  entirely  the  city  of  Charleston  is  in  my  power. 
I  can  cut  his  communication  off  from  the  sea,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
reception  of  supplies,  and  close  the  harbor,  even  at  night,  by  destroying  the 
light-houses.  These  things,  of  course,  I  would  never  do,  unless  compelled  to 
do  su  in  self-defense."    On  the  same 

day,  the  authorities  of  South  Caro-  —     .,a»     ^=r        -   .  "     ' 

Una  seized  and  appropriated  to  the 
uses  of  the  State  the  Custom 
House,  and  the  Post-office  kept 
within  its  walls.  That  building, 
fronting  on  Broad  Street,  was 
venerated  as  the  theater  of  many 
events  connected  with  the  old  war 
for  Independence." 

Prom  that  time  until  the  close 
of  TVesident  Buchanan's  adminis- 
tration, and  even  longer,  Major 
Anderson  was  compelled,  by  Gov- 
ernment policy,  to  see  the  insur- 
gents gather  by  thousands  in  and 
around  Charleston,  erect  fortiiic»- 
tions  within  reach  of  his  guns,- and 
make    every  needful    preparation 

for  the  destruction  of  Fort  Sumter  and  its  little  garrison,  without  being 
allowed  to  fire  a  shot.  Looking  back  from  our  present  stand-point,  we 
perceive  in  this  forbearance  either  the  consummate  wisdom  of  man  or  the 
direct  interposition  of  God. 


OLD  OUBTOM  HOl'U  IK  OUIILUTOR. 


'  la  the  tawnent  of  flw  Cuatuin  Uoum,  Colonel  HodIMc  lad  otW  patriots  ooncMled  from  tht  tyn  of 
Brttiali  olBcUls,  In  1T7S,  nearly  one  hundred  thonsand  pounds  of  "  prorindal  puwder."  lu  raulu  were  military 
frijona,  and  there  bnndreda  of  patriots  snffered  long  and  hnpeleaaljr,  and  scores  [lerislied  of  woands  ami  priva. 
tiMu,  while  the  British  hald  poMesiloD  of  the  elty,  lW>in  May,  1T80,  nntll  the  close  of  the  war.  Frnni  that 
hafUiny  ImMC  Bayne,  the  martyr,  was  teken  oat  to  exeonUon,  baring  been  brought  up  from  a  damp  vault  for 
tie  pnrpose.  This  building  originally  fronted  the  wa;  but,  In  the  course  of  time,  stately  warahooses  arose 
between  it  and  the  water. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

AITAIBB  AT  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL.— WAB  00>UC£NC£D  Hf  CHABLESTON  HABBOB. 

HEN  intelligence  of  Anderson's  occupation  of  Fort  Sumter 
went  abroad,  it  created  intense  excitement.  In  the  Free- 
labor  States,  as  we  have  observed,  it  produced  joyful 
emotions.  la  the  Slave-labor  States  it  kindled  anger,  and 
intensified  the  hurricane  of  passion  then  sweeping  over 
them.  From  these,  profifers  of  sympathy  and  military  aid 
were  sent  to  the  South  Carolinians,  and  they  were 
amazingly  strengthened  by  the  evidences  of  hearty 
co-operation  in  their  revolutionary  designs,  which  came  not  only  from  the 
Cotton  producing  States,  but  from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri, 
and  even  from  Maryland. 

The  National  Capital,  in  the  mean  time,  became  the  theater  of  important 
and  startling  events,  calculated  to  add  to  the  feverish  excitement  throughout 
the  country.  Congress  had  not  adjourned  during  the  holidays,  as  usuaL 
On  the  day  when  the  South  Carolina  Ordinance  of  Secession  was 
•Deocmwso,  pagged,'  the  House  of  Representatives  was  discussing  the  Pacific 
Railway  Bill  Half  an  hour  :tfter  that  ordinance  was  adopted, 
the  telegraph  told  the  news  to  the  representatives  of  that  State  in  Congress, 
and  all  but  two  of  them  immediately  left  the  halL  A  little  later  it  Was 
publicly  announced  by  Representative  M.  R.  H.  Gamett,  of  Virginia,  who, 
contending  in  the  discussion  that  his  State  would  not  be  responsible  for  any 
bonds  which  the  Government  might  issue  for  the  construction  of  the  Pacific 
Road,  said : — "  Why,  Sir,  even  while  your  bill  is  under  debate,  one  of  the 
Sovereign  States  of  this  Confederacy  has,  by  the  glorious  act  of  her  people, 
withdrawn,  in  vindication  of  her  rights,  from  the  Union,  as  the  telegraph 
announced  to  us  at  half-past  one  o'clock.  .  -.  .It  is  my  solemn  belief  that  the 
people  of  Virginia,  when  my  State  takes  that  course  which  thronging  events 
will  lead  her  to  take,  will  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  first  cent 
of  these  bonds  and  appropriations." '  These  words  were  followed  by  applause 
from  some  of  the  Southern  members ;  and  Messrs.  Boyce  and  Ashmore,  the 
two  remaining  representatives  of  Sonth  Carolina,  arose  from  their  seats, 
shook  hands  with  some  of  their  friends,  and  left  the  hall.  Four  days  after- 
ward, a  letter  signed  by  the  entire  Soath '  Carolina  delegation,  then  in 
Washington,  was  sent  in  to  the  Speaker,  annoupcing,  in  the  peculiar  phrase- 
ology of  the  devotees  of  State  Supremacy,  that  the  action  of  their  State  had 
dissolved  their  connection  with  those  whom  they  had  "  been  associated  with 
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in  a  common  agenoj"  (meaning  the  National  Congress),  and  that  they 
sboiiid  t«cate  their  seats.'  Afler  drawing  their  pay  from  the  public  treasury 
np  to  tiie  hour  of  their  'desertion,  they  departed  for  their  homes.  Tiie  South 
Carolina  Senators,  as  we  have  observed,  had  already  r.signed.' 

The  anBoasoement  of  the  treasonable  movements  at  Charleston  was  heard 
with  a  calm  dignity  quite  remarkable  by  i^e  representatives  of  the  Free- 
labor  States,  who  bad  begun  ta  look  Avith  contempt  on  the  dramatic- 
parformanoes  of  some  of  the  Hotspurs  of  the  cotton-growing  region,  and 
thought  it  time  to  rebuke  them.  On  the  same  evening  the  New  York 
delegation,  excepting  those  from  the  city  of  New  York,  held  a  consultation, 
and  passed  a  resolution,  by  unanimous  vote,  saying  for  the  people  of  their 
State,  that  they  bi'Keved  that  the  appropriate  remedy  for  every  existing 
grievance  might  be  applied  under  the  Ccmstitntion,  and  that  they  should 
insist  upon  "a  prompt  and  energetic  enforcement  of  all  the  laws  of  the 
Qeneral  GroTemment."  This  resolution,  which  was  applauded  by  representar 
tives  from  otiier  States,  was  sent  to  the  Governor  of  New  York  (Morgan), 
with  a  saggeetioD,  that  in  bis  forthcoming  message  be  should  give  sudi 
ex{»ef!mon  that  the  enemies  of  the  Grovemment  should  know  that "  New 
York,  at  least,  will  never  submit  to  the  doctrine  of  secession ;"  also,  suggest- 
ing the  propriety  of  recommending  the  Legislature  to  adopt  measures  for 
forming  "  volunteer  companies,  to  sustain,  if  need  be,  the  Union — to  protect 
the  Federal  property,  and  aid  in  enforcing  the  Federal  laws."'  It  was  felt 
that  the  time  for  public  meetings,  for  political  speeches,  and  for  moral  suasion, 
had  passed,  and  that  the  people  should  rise  in  their  majesty,  and  say,  with 
the  vehemence  of  conscious  power,  to  the  traitors  everywhere— 4?ouch  the 
Ark  of  our  Covenant  with  parricidal  hands  at  your  peril  I 

While  there  was  calmness  in  Congress  on  the  annunciation  of  the  action 
of  South  Carolinians,  there  was  great  excitement  throughout  the  Capital. 
The  writer  was  in  Washington  at  the  time,  and  was  in  conversation 
with  General  Cass,  at  his  house,  on  the  great  topic  of  the  hour,  when  a 
relative  brought  to  him  a  bulletin  concerning  the  act  of  secession.  The 
venerable  statesman  read  the  few  words  that  announced  the  startling  fact, 
and  then  throwing  np  his  hands,  while  tears  started  from  his  eyes,  he 
exclaimed,  with  uncommon  emotion : — "  Can  it  be  I  Can  it  be !  Oh,"  he 
said,  "  I  had  hoped  to  retire  from  the  public  service,  and  go  home  to  die 
with  the  happy  thought,  that  I  should  leave  to  my  children,  as  an  inheritance 
from  patriotic  men,  a  united  and  prosperons  republic  But  it  is  all  over  1 
Tliig  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  people  in  the  South  are  mad ;  the 
people  in  the  North  are  asleep.  The  President  is  pale  with  fear,  for  his 
official  household  is  full  of  traitors,  and  conspirators  control  the  Govern- 
ment. God  only  knows  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  my  poor  country !  To  Him 
^one  must  we  look  in  this  hour  of  thick  darkness." 

The  writer  left  the  venerable  ex-Minister  of  State,  and  went  over  to  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments.     The  offices  were  closed  for  the  day,  but  the 


■  Tbis  letter  wu  si2ne<l  by  John  McQiir-en,  tfilled^  L  Bonhsm,  W.  W.  Boyce,  and  <T.  D.  Aihmore.    Iav 
t«&«e  M   Keitt  and  William  Porchor  Miles  were  then  In  the  SeceMton  CooTentlun  at  Oharleatoo. 
'  l^t  ifAfse  51. 
'  Letter  of  Ji>hn  H.  Ilaskin.  mrnilxr  uF  Gangrp«ii.  tii  Onrcmor  Moi;gaii,  December  20,  ISCO, 
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halls  and  lobbies  vere  resonant  with  the  voioes  of  ezoited  men.  There 
were  treasonable  utterances  there,  shocking  to  the  ears  of  loyal  citizens.  I  went 
to  the  hotels  on  Pennsylyania  Avenue — ^"Wilhurd's,"  the  "Kirkwood," 
"  Brown's,''  and  "  The  National,"  and  fonnd  them  swarming  with  giiests,  for 
it  was  then  the  late  dinner-honr.  There  was  wild  excitement  among  them ; 
secession  cockades  were  plentiful,  and  treason  and  sedition  w^ilked  as  boldly 
and  defiantly  in  these  hotels,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  National  Capital,  as  in 
the  "  Mills  House,"  and  the  streets  of  Charleston.  I  took  up  the  newspapers, 
and  found  no  word  of  comfort  therein  for  the  lovers  of  the  country.  "  The 
long-threatened  result  of  Black  Republican '  outrage  and  autocracy,"  said  one, 
"  has  taken  place  in  South  Carolina ;  secession  is  a  fixed  fact.'"  Another, 
the  Government  gazette,  praised  the  dignity  of  the  South  Carolina  Convention. 
"  If  the  telegraphic  abstract  njay  be  relied  upon,"  it  said,  "  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  of  any  thing  more  calm,  more  thoughtful,  more  dignified,  tlwn  the 
utterances  which  followed  the  taking  of  the  decisive  Btep.  .  .  .  Almost  Spartan 
simplicity  animates  the  oratory.  ...  A  few  days  will  bring  the  issue  to  the 
chambers  of  the  CapitoL  South  Carolina,  through  her  representatives,  will 
reappear  in  Washington,  in  a  character  that  will  test  the  virtue  of  the  Federal 
system,  and  the  good  sense*  of  Congrei^s.  Let  us  hope  that  tlie  solemnity  of 
Charleston  will  not  be  left  to  stand  in  contrast  to  frivolity  or  passion  in  this 
the  metropolb  of  the  Union.'"  I  went  home  with  a  friend  living  near 
Bladensburg.  His  family  physician — a  small,  fiery  man,  named  Gamelt,  and 
son-in-law  of  ex-Governor  Wise,  of  Virginia — «ame  to  see  a  sick  child. 
He  was  full  of  passion.  "  Noble  South  Carolina,"  he  said,  *'  has  done  her 
duty  bravely.  Now  Virginia  and  Jklaryland  must  immediately  raise  an  armed 
force  sufficient  to  control  the  district,  and  never  allow  Abe  Lincoln  to  set  his 
foot  on  its  soil."  The  little  enthusiast  was  only  the  echo  of  the  Virginia 
conspirators.  A  few  days  before,  the  Richmond  JEhiquirer,  edited  by  Wise's 
son,  who  perished  while  in  arms  against  his  country,  thus  insolently  concluded 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  sending  commissioners  from  that  State  to  others : 
— "  Let  the  first  convention,  then,  be  held  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and, 
these  two  States  agreeing,  let  them  provide  sufficient  force  to  seize  the  city 
of  Washington,  and  if  coercion  is  to  be  attempted,  let  it  begin  with  subju- 
gating the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Thus  practical  and  efficient 
fighting  in  the  Union  will  prevent  the  powers  of  the  Union  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  our  enemies.  We  hope  Virginia  will  depute  her  commissioners 
to  Maryland  first,  and,  providing  for  the  seizure  of  Washington  and  Old 
Point,  Harper's  Ferry  and  Gosport  Navy  Yard,  present  these  two  States  in 
the  attitude  of  rebels  inviting  coercion.  This  was  the  way  Patrick  Henry 
brought  about  the  Revolution,  and  this  is  the  best  use  that  Virginia,  can 
make  of  commissioners  of  any  kind." 

Governor  Wise  had  already  publicly  announced  that,  in  the  event  of  an 
attempt  at "  coercion"  on  the  part  of  the  National  Government,  Fortress 
Monroe,  the  Navy  Yard  at  Gosport,  and  the  armory  and  arsenal  at  Harper's 

*  The  prcflx  "  Black ^'  wa&  jriven  to  theHepabllcan  party  boeaaso.  being  (avorabloto  the  abolition  of  Slavery, 
Ita  merabers  were  ranked  ad  fHendx  (rf  the  negm.  This'  name  was  applied  by  the  Oligarchy  In  the  Sooth.  Mid 
was  freely  used  by  their  partisans  In  the  North. 

•  Waahlnglon  Staten. 

i  WaablDgton  ChniitHuilon^  the  orjcan  of  the  Admlnlatration. 
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Feny  would  be  seised,  and  held  for  the  parpose  of  oppo«ing  the  Goremnient. 
Already  Judge  A.  H.  Handy,  a  commiraioner  from  Mississippi,  had  visited 
Maryland  for  the  parpose  of  enga^ng  that  State  in  the  Virginia  scheme  of 
seix'ng  the  National  Capital,  and  preventing  the  innagnration  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  conspirators  were  so  confident  of  the  saooess  of  their  schemes,  that  one 
of  the  leading  Southern  Senators,  then  in  Ccmgress,  said : — "  Mr.  Lincoln  will 
not  dare  to  come  to  W.nshington  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Mr. 
Buchanan.  This  city  will  he  seised  and  occupied  ns  the  capital  of  the 
Southern  Ck>nfederacy,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  will  be  compelled  to  take  his  oath  of 
office  in  Philadelphia  or  in  New  York.'"  And  the  veteran  editor.  Duff  Green, 
the  fiiend  and  confidential  co-worker  with  Calhoun  when  the  latter  quarreled 
with  President  Jackson,  and  who  natumlly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
secessionists,  told  Joseph  C.  Lewis,  of  Washington,  while  under  the  half- 
finiahed  dome  of  the  Capitol,  early  in  1861 : — '  \Ve  intend  to  take  possession 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  of  the  archives  of  the  Government ;  not  allow  the 
electoral  votes  to  be  counted ;  proclaim  Bncihanan  provisional  President,  if  he 
will  do  as  we  wish,  and  if  not,  choose  another ;  seize  the  Harper's  Ferry 
Arsenal  and  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  simnltaneoosly,  and  sending  armed  men 
down  from  the  former,  -nnd  armed  vessels  up  from  the  latter,  take  possession 
of  Washington,  and  establish  a  new  government." 

There  is  ample  e\adence  that  the  seizure  of  Washington  City,  the  Govern- 
ment buildings,  and  the  archives  of  the  nation,  was  an  original  and  capital 
feature  in  the  plan  of  the  conspirators;  and  their  assertions,  at\er  they  were 
foiled  in  this,  that  they  sought  only  for  **  independence,"  and  that  all  they 
asked  was  "  to  be  let  alone,"  was  the  most  transparent  hypocrisy.  Tliey 
aimed  at  revolution  at  first,  and  disunion  afterwards.  They  had  assurances, 
they  believed,  that  the  PrcMsident  would  not  interfere  with  their  measitrea 
Sionld  Congress  pass  n  Force  Bill,  he  was  pledged  by  the  declai-ations  of  hi» 
annual  Message  to  withhold  his  signature  from  it ;  and  most  of  them  were 
satisfied  that  they  might,  during  the  next  seventy  days,  establish  their 
"Southern  Confederacy,"  and  secure  to  it  the  possession  of  the  Capital, 
without  governmental  interposition.  Yet  all  were  not  satisfied.  Some 
vigilant  South  Carolina  spies  in  Washington  would  not  trust  the  President. 
One  of  them,  signing  only  the  name  of  "Charles,"  in  a  letter  to  Rhett,  the 
editor  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  said :  "  I  know  aU  that  has  been  done  here, 
but  depend  vpon  nothing  that  Mr.  Buchanan  promises.     He  will  cheat  us 


■  OocTi!(paii4«iiee  (Ooculniul)  of  the  FhiUlelphia  PreM,  Deoembar  SI,  ISao.  In  ih*  aune  lettvi^  which  wu 
I  traiiitKt.all  tu  the  eoaatry  to  M-on w  it  to  s  wdk  of  lt«  danger  and  to  act,  the  writer  (J.  W.  FnriMy)  mid : — 
"TV  AdaJoististion  ef  (he  Goverameat  1*  in  the  hiinds  of  the  enemies  of  the  eonntrr.  l°he  Pmldent  of  the 
Uaiud  States  ku  ceami  to  be  the  Chief  Mag|atnt«  of  a  tne  people,  and  may  bu  called  the  chief  of  tboae  who 
an  Nekiiig  to  eoalAve  a  free  people,  tie  is  quoted  bv  tho  socosslonists,  if  not  as  ihclr  active,  nt  IvasV  aa  their 
^nifMeatally!  Be  refiiBes  to  exercise  h!a  ftanctlona,  and  to  enfurce  the  lawst  He  refuses  to  protect  the  pnblic 
pnpec^,  and  to  re-enfore«  the  {»lliuU  Anderson  at  Fort  Uonltrle  1  Be  aenda  the  Seoretarjr  of  the  Interior  to 
IloTth  Cinliba,  with  the  intention  of  forcing  that  lojrsl  and  conserratiire  Scite  into  the  nmka  of  the 
•KmikiaiitsI  While  aeifdinp  General  Hamejr  to  Kansas  with  a  lai^  milltarf  force  ^l  snpprcss  a  petty  border 
iani(cnt,  he  fblda  bis  anna  when  General  Seott  and  hia  brare  sobordlnalea  in  the  Sooth  appeal  to  him  fur 
"Kooi:  Hia  Attorney -General  argues  with  all  his  ingenuity  agalnat  the  power  of  tbe  Federal  Goremrocnt  to 
eoftroe  the  lawi  of  the  country.  Ills  confidants  are  diaunionlats.  His  leoiK-rs  in  tbe  Senate  and  in  tbe  lI,mso 
Hs  distudoniatal  and  while  be  drives  into  exile  tbe  oldest  Statesman  in  Am^'ricA,  simply  and  only  becnnse  he 
tees  to  raise  his  Toiee  in  iavor  of  the  roontry,  he  «nnsnlta  daily  with  men  who  publicly  arow,  in  their  arats  In 
Coatieaa,  that  tbe  Union  in  dissolved,  and  that  the  Uwa  are  standing  aUH!  Is  it  not  lime,  then,  for  the 
iaaltta  feopk  to  take  the  ooontry  into  their  own  liands,  and  to  administer  the  Oovrmment  In  tbair  own  way  r  ° 
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nnleta  we  are  too  quick  for  him.'^^  He  then  ni^ed  the  Beisare  of  the  forts, 
Sumter  particnlarly,  without  tk  BKHuent's  delay.  Neither  would  the  con- 
spirators fldly  trust  each  other.  William  H.  Trescotr  already  mentioned,  a 
South  Carolinian,  and  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  who  for  years 
had  been  conspiring  against. the  Gk>Temment,  was  thon^t  to  be  tricky.  The 
writer  just  quoted  said: — "Further,  let  me  warn  you  of  the  danger  of 
Governor  Pickens  making  Trescot  his  channel  of  communication  with  the 
President,  for  the  latter  will  be  informed  of  every  thing  that  transpires,  and 
that  to  our  injury.  Tell  Governor  Pickens  this  at  once,  before  matters  go 
further.'"  And  the  elder  Rhett  commenced  a  letter  to  his  son,  of  the  Charles- 
ton Mercury,  by  saying : — "  Jefferson  Davis  is  not  only  a  dishonest  man,  but  a 
liar !'"  These  politicians  seem  to  have  had  a  correct  appreciation  of  each 
other's  true  character. 

While  the  excitement  in  Washington  because  of  the  doings  at  Charleston 
was  at  its  hight,  it  was  intensified  by  ajievr  development  of  infamy,  in  the 
discovery  of  the  theft  of  an  enormous  amount  of  the  Indian  Tmst-Fund, 
which  was  in  the  custody  of  the  conspirator,  Jacob  Thompson,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  principal  criminal  in  the  affair  was  undoubtedly  Floyd, 
the  Secretary  of  War.  He  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  getting  up  a 
military  expedition  into  the  Utah  Territory,  in  which  aboftt  six  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  public  treasure  were  squandered,  to  the  hurt  of  the  national 
credit,  at  a  critical  time.  The  troops  were  stationed  there  at  a  point  called 
Camp  Floyd ;  and  the  Secretary  had  contracted  with  the  firm  of  Russell, 
Major,  &  Waddell  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  thither  from  Fort  Lea- 
venworth, and  other  points  on  the  Missouri  River.  For  this  service  they 
were  to  receive  about  one  million  of  dollars  a  year.  Floyd  accepted  from 
them  drafts  on  his  Department,  in  anticipation  of  service  1^  be  performed, 
to  the  amount  of  over  two  millions  of  dollars.*  These  acceptances  were  so 
manifestly  illegal,  that  they  could  with  difSoulty  be  negotiated.  The  con- 
tractors became  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty,  and  hit  upon  a  scheme  for 
raising  money  more  rapidly. 

Russell  bad  become  acquainted  with  €k>ddard  Bailey,  a  South  Carolinian 

and  kinsman  of  Floyd,  who  was  the  clerk  in  the  Interior  Department  in 

whose  special  custody  were  the  State  bonds  composing  the  Indian 

'  "''      ■  Trtist-Fund.     He  induced  Bailey  to  exchange  these  bonds*  fi>r 

Floyd's  illegal  acceptances.     These  were  hypothecated  in  New  York,  and 

money  raised  on  them.     When,  as  we  have  observed,  the  financial  affairs 

of  the  country  became  clouded,  late  in  I860,'  these  bonds  depreciated, 

and  the  holders  called  on  Russell  for  additional  security.    Bailey 

supplied  him  with  more  bonds,'   until  the  whole  amount  was 

the  Slim  of  eight    htmdred  and    seventy  thousand    dollai-s.     When    the 

time  iipproached  for  him  to  be  called  upon  by  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the 

coupons  payable  -on  the  1st  of  January,  on  the  abstracted  bonds,  Bailey 

found  himself  in  such  a  position  that    he   was  driven   to  a  confession. 

Thompson,    his    employer,    was    then    in    North    Carolina,    on    the    busi-J 

nesB   of  conspiracy,  as  Commissioner  of  the  "  Sovereign  State  of  Missis- 

>  Antngraph  letter,  dmt«d  Wuhtngton,  D«««mb«r  tS,  18(0:  •  The  ume.  >  Antogrspb  letter. 

*  Report  of  th«  a>mmittM  of  Inrestlritlon  of  thn  HouM  aF  It«preMntatlr«a,  Februarx  12, 18<L 
*8Mpaf«  lib 
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sippi."  Bailey  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  antedated  the  1st  of  December, 
disclosing  the  material  facts. of  the  case,  and  pleading,  for  himself,  that  his 
Diotlre  had  been  only  to  saye  the  honor  of  Floyd,  which  was  compromised 
by  ill^al  advances. 

Thompson  returned  to  Washington  on  the  22d,  when  the  letter  was 
placed  in  his  hands.  After  consoltadon,  it  is  said,  winh  Floyd,  he  revealed 
the  matter  to  the  President,  who  was  astounded.  The',  farce  of  discovering 
the  thief  was  then  performeil,  Thompson  bein<r  chief  manager.  The  Attomey- 
Geneml,  and  Robert  Ould  the  District  Attorney  (who  .ifterward  became  one 
of  the  most  active  serrmts  of  the  confederated  conspirators  at  Richmond), 
were  called  to  take  a  part.  Neither  the  robber,  nor  the.key  of  the  safe  in 
which  the  bonds  were  kept,  oonld  be  found.  Mayor  Berret  wa^  required  to 
detail  a  special  police  force  to  guard  every  avenue  leading  to  tlie  Interior 
Department,  so  that  no  clerks  might  leave.  These  clerks  were  all  examined 
touching  their  knowledge  of  the  matter.  Nothing  was  elicited.  ,  Then  the 
Fafe  W.18  broken  open,  and  the  exact  amount  of  the  theft  was  spt-eilily  made 
known.     At  length  Bailey  was  discovered,  and  made  a  full  confession. 

The  wildest  stories  as  to  the  amount 
of  f imds  *  stolen  immediately  wer* 
abroad.  It  was  magnified  to  mUli<m&' 
It  was  already  known  that  Cobb  had 
impoverished  the  Treasury ;  it  was  now 
believed  that  plunder  was  the  business 
of  the  Cabinet,  for  the  public  held 
Floyd  and  Thompson  responsible  for 
the  crime  which  Bailey  had  confessed. 
The  blow  given  to  the  public  credit 
was  a  staggering  one.  The  Grand 
Jury  of  Washington  soon  acted  on  the 
matter,  and  Floyd  was  indicted  on 
three  counts,  namely,  malversation  in 
office,  complicity  in  the  abstraction  of  ,oHie  a  rLora 

the  Indian  Tnist  Fuml,  and  conspiracy 

against  the  Government.  The  House  of  Representatives  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  afiiur,  and  they 
concluded  their  report "  with  the  expression  of  an  opinion,  mildly  *  *^*5^^  "' 
drawn,  that  Floyd's  conduct  in  the  matter  "conld  not  be  recon- 
cileH  with  purity  of  private  motives  and  .faithfulness  to  public  trusts.'"  When 
the  indictment  of  the  Grand  Jnry  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  were 
made,  Floyd  was  far  beyond  the  reach'  of  marshals  and  courts.  He  had 
fled  in  disgrace  from  the  National  Capital,  and  was  an  honored  guest  of  the 
public  authorities  at  Richmond,'  who  boldly  defied  the  national  power. 

The  excitement  on  .account  of  the  robbery  in  the  Interior  Department  was 
followed  by  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  at  Pittsburg,  already 
mentioned,^  where  an  immense  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  in        ^^    ' 
the  street,  in  front  of  the  Court  House,  in  the  evening  of  the  27lh,* 
and  they   resolved  that  it   was  the  duty  of  the  President  "to  purge  his 


'  Th«  Gorertiinent  Inst  over  six  hnndtwl  thonsuid  dollan. 

'  Esport  of  the  I  nTcstiwaODg  ComuiiltM!,  Februnr  12, 18«1.       •  8««  note  8,  page  147.       «  See  page  188. 
TOL.  L— ]0 
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Cabinet  of  every  man  known  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to,  or  in  any  way 
coontenancing,  the  revolt  of  any  State  against  Jthe  authority  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  of  the  Union.."  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,*  the 
news  of  the  occupation  of  Fort  Sumter  by  the  garrison  of  Fort 
'^^m"^'  Moultrie  reached  Washington,  and  produced  the  greatest  con- 
sternation among  the  conspirators.  The  Cabinet  assembled  at 
midday.  They  had  a  stormy  ses5:ion.  Floyd  urgently  demanded  an  order 
for  Anderson's  return  to  Fort  Moultrie,  alleging  that  the  President,  by  with- 
holding it,  was  violating  the  "  solemn  pledges  of  the  Government."  The 
latter,  remembering  his  implied,  if  not  actual  pledges,  was  inclined  to  give 
the  order ;'  but  the  warning  voices  of  law,  duty,  and  public  opinion  mnde 
him  hesitate.  They  spoke  to  his  conscience  and  his  prudence  about  £iith- 
ftilness,  impeachment,  and  a  trial  for  treason ;  and  to  his  patriotism  concerning 
the  goodness  and  the  greatness  of  his  native  land,  and  its  claims  upon  his 
gratitude.    He  paused,  and  the  Cabinet  adjourned  without  definite  action. 

The  position  of  the  aged  President,  during  the  eventful  week  we  are  here 
■  considering,  was  a  most  painful  one.  He  was  evidently  involved  in  perilous 
tculs  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  less  troublous  times,  when  he  believed  that 
he  had  called  into  his  counsels  true  men,  as  the  world  of  politicians  goes. 
He  found  himself,  if  not  deceived,  unexpectedly  subjected  to  the  control  of 
bad  men ;  and  for  two  or  three  days  after  this  Cabinet  meeting,  as  the  writer 
was  informed  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  President,  he  was  in  con- 
tinual fear  of  assassination. 

On  the  morning  after  the  stormy  cabinet  meeting  just  mentioned,  news 
came  that  Fort  Moultrie  and  Castle  Pinckney  had  been  seized  by  South  Caro- 
lina troops.  The  President  breathed  more  freely.  He  felt  himself  relieved  from 
much  embarrassment,  for  the  insurgents  had  committed  the  first  act  of  war. 
He  now  peremptorily  refused  to  order  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  from 
Sumter,  and  on  the  following  day*  the  disa[)pointed  Floyd  re- 
**"  ^  '  signed  the  seals  of  his  oflice,  fled  to  Richmond,  and  afterw.trd 
took  up  arms  against  his  country.  In  his  letter  of  resignation,  this  man, 
covered,  as  with  a  garment,  with  some  of  the  darkest  crimes  known  in 
history,  spoke  of  "patriotism"  and  "honor."  He  said:^ — "I  deeply  regret 
that  I  feel  myself  under  the  necessity  of  tendering  to  yon  my  resignation  as 
Secretary  of  War,  because  I  can  no  longer  hold  it  under  my  convictions  of 
patriotism,  nor  with  honor,  subjected  as  I  am  to  a  violation  of  solemn  pledgee 
and  plighted  faith."'  His  resignation  was  immediatel)saccepted,  and  his  place 
filled  by  the  patriotic  Kentuckian,  Joseph  Holt.  Then  a  load  of  anxiety  was 
lifted  from  the  burdened  hearts  of  the  loy.al  people  of  the  Republic.  The 
purification  of  Buc^ianan's  Cabinet  went  on,  and  there  was  a  general  change 
in  the  ministry  by  the  middle  of  January.  When  Attorney-General  Black 
succeeded  General  Cass  as  Secretary  of  State,  his  office  was  filled  by  Eldwiri 
M.  Stanton,  afterward  Secretary  of  War  under  President  Lincoln;  Philip 
F.  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  had  succeeded  Cobb  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
• 

■  Se«  Letter  of  PreMilent  Biichaaiui  to  the  "Commlulnners  of  South  Carolinn,"  DrcombcrSO,  ISGO. 

•  In  rvply  to  a  etatt^mt-nt  miuiu  by  General  So»ttt,  coneerntnK  the  apparent  reinls9nej*»  of  duly  on  the  pn-t 
of  the  AdminlBlmtlun  «t  thnt  ejisis,  pnbliiibe<l  In  the  National  MtUiftneer  on  Iho  2l»t  of  October,  1862.  M.-. 
Bachsuisn  hits  that  it  was  at  \\\»  reqneat  that  Floyd  reoisned.  Thii  allcgsUon  of  the  President,  which  is 
undoabtedly  true,  nia1c«'»  Floyd's  hl^h-eoundinjr  n-ords  about  wounded  patrioUsm  and  honor,  in  oonoeetloD 
with  bis  Infainons  olfieljl  career,  appear  extremely  rldicnloas. 
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Unwilling  to  assist  the  Cfovernment  in  enforcing  the  laws,  Thomas  resigned,' 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  A.  Dii,  a  stanch  patriot  of  New  York. 
Thompson  left  the  Interior  Department  on  the  8th,'  and,  like     '"'i'S|{^'' 
Floyd,  hastened  to  his  own  State  to  assist  in  the  work  of  rebellion. 

There  was  still  another  cause  for  excitement  in  Washington  and  through- 
out the  oountry,  dnring  the  eventful 
week  we  are  considering.  It  was  the 
arrival  and  action  of  Messrs.  Barnwell, 
Aduns,  and  Orr,  the  "Commissioners" 
for  Soath  Carolina.  They  evidently  ex- 
pected to  stay  a  long  time,  as  embas- 
sadors of  their  "  Sovereign  State  "  near 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
TTjeir  fellow-conspirator,  W.  H.  Trescot, 
who  had  jnst  left  the  State  Department, 
in  which  he  oould  be  no  longer  useful 
to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  had  hired 
the  fine  dwelling-hoase  of  the  widow  of 
Captain  Joseph'  Smoot,  of  the  United 
Sutes  Navy,  No.  362  (Franklin  Row) 
K  Street,  as  their  ministerial  residence. 

TTiere  they  took  up  their  abode  on  their  arrival,  on  the  26th,  with 
servants  and  other  necessaries  for  carrying  on  a  domestic  establishment, 
and  Trescot  was  duly  installed  their  Secretary.  They  wi-re  greeted  with 
distinguished  consideration  by  their  fellow-conspirators,  and  the  multitude 
of  sympathizers  in  the  National  Capital;  and  they  doubtless  had  roseate 
dreams  of  official  and  social  fellowship  with  Lord  Lyon»,  M.  Mercier,  Baron 

Von  Gerolt,  and  other  foreign  ministers 
then  in  Washington.  That  dream, 
however,  assumed  the  character  of  a 
nightmare,  when,  on  the  following  day, 
they  heard  of  Anderson  and  his  gallant 
little  band  being  in  Fort  Sumter. 

On  the  28th,'  the  "  CommissiOTJers  " 
addressed    a  formal    diplo- 
m.itio  letter  to  the    Presi-  '°^Z^' 
dent,  drawn  np,  it  is  said, 
by  Orr,  who  was  once  Speaker  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  and 
who  had   been   denounced  in  his  own 
State  as  "the  prince  of  demagogues.'"     That  letter  informed  the  President 

■  S««  hi*  Letter  of  Keslgnntion,  Jonnary  11, 1S6I.  * 

*  Tbe  hvoH  next  to  tbe  open  spnce  In  the  picture. 

'  Oir's  Tiews  itrm  to  hare  nndiTgone  *  ehnn^  In  «  letter  to  the  editor  «t  the  Charlt^on  Meretay, 
dated  JtBB>i7  Si,  1859,  Andrew  Calliciun  said :— "  I  found,  on  my  retnm  to  Ibia  State,  that  Orr,  that  prince  of 
'nagogu*,  had,  by  all  klnda  of  appUanoca,  to  nationalized  pnbiic  opinion  about  here,  that  •eollinunts  are 
Witaally  attend  nlted  to  the  meridian  uf  Conaecticat,  bat  dettruclire  to  the  toil  and  ancient  liiith  of  tbe. 
Scale."*  This  Calhoun  and  other  consplratorfl  found  It  noceaury  to  work  upon  the  people  contlnoally,  t4i  keep 
ibfm  prepared  frc  treasonable  work  at  the  proper  momont.  Wbencror  they  found  a  man  of  Influence  true  to 
tke  Cafoti,  they  denoanee*!  and  persccoted  him,  and  men  in  more  bumble  spheres  were  cowed  Into  meek  sub- 
■anion  by  the  trasoiaDt  Ollfarcfay. 


'^i^C- 


mnnscs  or  tbb  "oomnanoima."! 
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fhat  they  were  authorized  and  empowered  to  treat  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  delivery  of  the  forts,  magaranes,  Hght-honseB,  and 
other  real  estate,  with  their  appurtenances,  in  the  limits  of  South  Carolina ; 
and  also  for  an  apportionment  of  the  public  debt,  and  for  a  division  of  all 
other  property  held  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Stiites  as  agent  of 
the  Confederated  States,  of  which  South  Carolina  was  recently  a  member ; 
and  generally  to  negotiate  as  to  aU  other  measures  and  arrangements  proper 
to  be  made  and  adopted  in  the  existing  relation  of  the  parties,  and  for  the 
continuance  of  pence  and  amity  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Government  at  Washington.    They  also  furnished. him  with  a  copy  of  the 

Ordinance  of  Secession.  They  said  it 
would  have  been  their  duty,  under  their 
instructions,  to  have  infbrmed  him  that 
they  were  ready  to  negotiate,  "  but  (re- 
ferring to  Anderson's  movements)  the 
events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  " 
had  altered  the  condition  of  afiairs 
under  which  they  came.  They  reminded 
him  that  the  authorities  of  South 
Carolina  could,  at  any  lime  within  the 
past  sixty  days,  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor, 
but  they  were  restrained  by  pledges 
given  in  a  manner  that  they  could  not 
doubt.'  They  assure  1  him  that  until 
the  circumstances  of  Anderson's  move- 
ments were  explained  in  a  manner  to  relieve  them  of  all  doubt  as  to  the 
spirit  in  which  the  negotiations  should  be  conducted,  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  suspend  all  discussion.  In  conclusion,  they  urged  the  President  to 
immediately  withdraw  all  the  National  troops  from  Charleston  harbor, 
because,  under  the  circumstances,  they  were  a  "  standing  menace,"  which 
rendered  negotiations  impossible,  and  threatened  to  "  bring  to  a  bloody  issue 
questions  which  ought  to  be  settled  with  temperance  and  judgment."* 

The  arrogance  and  insolence  visible  in  this  letter,  considering  the  criminal 
position  of  the  men  who  signed  it,  and  the  circumstances  to  which  it  related, 
offended  the  President,  who  would  have  been  applauded  by  every  loyal  man 
in  the  country  if  he  had  arrested  them  on   a   charge  of  treason.'      Yet 
he  treated  the  "  Commissioners "  and  their  letter  with  marked 
'  ^'isSi'**''    coiw^sy  in  a  reply  written  on  the  30th.'    He  referred  them  to 
his  Annual  Messager  for  a  definition  of  his  intended  course  con- 
cerning the  property  of  the  United  States  and  the  collection  of  the  revcnne. 
He  could  only  meet  them  as  private  gentlemen  of  the  highest  character,  and 


turn  U   OBK. 


*  Letter  of  the  "Commlaslanera'' to  the  Protldent,  dated  Washinfton,  December  28, 1841. 

*  Three  weeks  later,  Frands  C  Treadwell,  of  New  York,  a  eoanselor  of  the  Supreme  Court,  offered  to 
OMef-Jaatlce  IViney  an  afBnnivUoa,  Id  dne  rurm,  Ibatcrrtutn  (lersnns  (naming  most  of  the  pnbUnmen  known  y> 
hare  been  enn^  In  the  pvat  conaplraej)  were  guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  Constitution  and  OoTemoient 
of  the  United  States,  and  had  committed  the  crime  of  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason,  and  prarlnv  fnr  their 
airrsL  This  paper  was  returned  to  Mr.  Treadwell  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Snpreme  Oonrt,  Benjamin  C.  Howard, 
with  the  remark,  that  the  Chief  Justice  deemed  It  "an  Improper  paper  to  beoffpred  to  the  Oonrt," 
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was  viHing  to  lay  before  Congreis  any  proposition  tbey  might  make.    To 

recognize  their  State  aa  a  foreign  power  woald  be  usorpation  on  his  part ;  he 

ehonld   refer  the   whole  matter  of  negotiation  to   Congress.     He   denied 

ever  having  made  any  agreement  with  the  CongresNonal  delegates  from 

SoQth    Carolina   concerning  the  withholding  .of  re-enforcements  irom'the 

Charleston  forts,  or  any  pledge  to  do  so;'  but  declared  that  it  had  been  his 

intention,  all  along,  not  to   re-enforce  them,  and  thus  bring  on  a  collision, 

until  they  sbonld  be  attacked,  or  until  there  was  evidence  that  they  were 

aboHt  to  be  attacked.     "This,"  he  said, ''is  the  whole  foundation  of  the 

lAeged   pledge."      He  then   referred  them  to  the  iiistxactions  to  Maj<Hr 

Anderson,  already  noticed,*  in  whidi  that  officer  was  sathorized  to  oconpy 

any  one  of  the  forts  with  his  small  force  in  case  of  an  attack,  and  to  take 

nmilar  steps  when  he  should  "  have  tangible  evidence  of  a  design  to  proceed 

to  a  hostile  act."    He  also  referred  to  the  fitct  that  the  South  Carolinians 

had  already  committed  an  act  of  war  by  sei&ng  two  forts  belonging  to  the 

National  Government  in  CharlestcKi  harbor,  and  had  flung  out  tbe  Palmetto 

flag  over  them,  in  ]daoe  of  t^e  old  standard  of  the  Union.    "  It  is  under  all 

these  circumstances,"  he  said,  with  evident  indignation,  "  that  I  am  urged 

immediately  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  am 

informed  that  without  this  negotiation  is  impossible.     This  I  cannot  do; 

this  I  will  not  do.     Such  an  idea  was  never  thought  of  by  me  in  any  possible 

contingency."     He  informed  them  that  be  had  just  beard  of  the  capture 

of  the  Arsenal  at  Charleston  and  half  a  million  of  dollars'  worth  of  property 

by  the  insurgents,   and  said, — "Comment  is  needless;"    and  then    gave 

them  to  understand  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  defend  Fort  Sumter, 

as  a  portion  of  the  public  property  of  the  United  States.     He  concluded  with 

expressing  "great  personal  regard"  for  the  "Commissioners." 

Two  days  later,'  the  "  Commissioners"  replied  to  this  note  in  *  ^"^^^  ^' 
a  long  and  extremely  insolent  and  insulting  letter.  As  repre- 
aoitatives  of  a  "  sovereign  power,"  they  said,  they  "  had  felt  no  special 
aolicitade"  as  to  the  character  in  which  the  President  might  receive  them, 
and  they  had  no  reason  to  thank  him  for  permitting  them  to  have  their 
propositions  laid  before  Congress.  They  then  referred  to  the  declarations 
in  his  Message,  that  he  had  no  right,  and  would  not  attempt,  "  to  coerce  a 
seceding  State,"  and  pointed  to  his  subsequent  acts,  as  virtual  pledges  that 
•ach  were  his  honest  coavietions  of  dmy.  "  Some  weeks  ago,"  they  said, 
**  the  State  of  South  Carolina  declared  her  intention,  in  the  existing  condition 


■  Sm  page  102.  Wben  Jual>  Thompson,  the  Secretar;  of  tb«  IntrHor,  reached  Oxford,  MlululppI,  after 
InTtec  efllee,  be  waa  honored  hj  a  pnbMc  reception. .  In  the  coarse  of  a  speech  on  that  oocaalon,  he  mU, 
i^cakiag  qI  aSUr*  In  Cbariesum  harbor: — *The  Preaident  agreed  with  oerlain  gentlemen,  undertaking  to 
repctaent  South  Carolina,  that  no  change  shonid  be  made  In  the  military  statue  of  tbe  forts;  and  when  M^or 
'Aadenon.  adi^ttin;  an  extreme  measure  of  war,  only  justified  in  the  presence  of  an  orerpowerfng  enemy, 
Sfilked  his  gnns  and  burned  his  gun-carriages,  and  moved,  with  his  garrison,  fnvn  Fort  Moultrie  t<i  Fort  Sumter, 
aad  tfaas  oommltt£d  an  act  of  hostility,  tbe  President  lieard  of  the  morement  with  chagrin  and  mortification.** 

It  is  the  deliberate  conTtetlon  of  Joseph  Holt,  the  loyal  Secretary  of  War  doring  the  lost  seventy  days  of 
Mr.  Badaaaa's  administration,  that  on  soeh  pisdze  waa  ever  given.  See  his  reply  to  allegations  In  a  speech  of 
«-fnstTnastfr.Oeneral  Blair,  at  cnarkesvlHe.  Uarylani!.  In  August,  1S«5.  It  Is  (Ur  to  conclude  that  men  like  the 
*Ci«amlsstoners^  from  South  Carolina,  and  Jacob  Thompson,  all  engaged  in  the  conimission  of  the  highest 
ctiae  fcanrvii,  sanely,  treaaon  to  their  Oovemment,  woald  not  bo  slow  In  tbe  use  of  tbe  more  venal  and 
ssHBoa  aia  of  making  fidse  accnsattnns,  especially  when  such  aocnsations  might  ftamish  some  excusa  for  their 
lalfrity.    Ke  proof  baa  ever  been  given  that  the  President  riolstsd  his  oath  by  making  sneb  pledge. 

*  See  page  ISti,  sad  aat«  1,  page  IW. 
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of  pablic  affairs,  to  secede  from  the  United  States.     She  called  a  conventioo 
of  her  people  to  put  her  declaration  in  force.     The  Convention  met,  and 
passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.     All  this  yon  anticipated."    They  then 
taunted  him  with  dereliction  of  duty.     "  You  did  not  re-enforce  the  garrison 
in  the  harbor  of  Charleston.    Yon  removed  a  distinguished  and  veteran 
ofiicer  from  the  command  of  Fort  Moultrie  because  he  attempted  to  increase 
his  supply  of  ammunition.'    You  refhsed  to  send  additional  troops  to  the 
same  garrison  when  applied  for  by  the  ofScer  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
You  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  member  of 
your  Cabinet,  rather  than  allow  the  garrison  to  be  strengthened.     You  com- 
pelled an  officer,  stationed  at  Fort  Sumter,  to  return  immediately  to  the 
Arsenal  forty  muskets  which  he  had  taken  to  arm  his  men.      Yon  expressed, 
not  to  one,  but  to  many,  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  public  characters, 
your  ;mxiety  for  a  peaceful  termination  of  this  controversy,  and  your  will- 
ingness not  to  disturb  the  military  status  of  the  forts,  if  CommLssioners  should 
be  sent  to  the  Government,  whose  eommanications  you  promised  to  submit 
to  Congress.     You  received,  and  acted  on,  assurances  from  the  highest  official 
authorities  of  South  Carolina,  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  disturb  your 


BioHATntn  OP  Tm  soirm  oaholina  "  comhissioivkm.** 

possession  of  the  forts  and  property  of  the  United  States,  if  you  would  not 
disturb  their  existing  condition  nntii  the  Commissioners  had  been  sent,  and 
the  attempt  to  negotiate  had  failed.    You  took  from  the  -members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  written  memorandum  that  no  such  attempt  should 
be  made,  'provided  that  no  re-enforcements  should  be  sent  into  those  forts, 
and  their  relative  military  status  shall  remain  as  at  present."  .  .  .   You  sent 
orders  to  your  officers,  commanding  them  strictly  to  follow  a  line  of  conduct 
in  conformity  with   such  an  understanding."     They  then  mentioned   the 
circumstances  of  their  arrival  and  personal  interview  : — "  On  Friday,"  they 
said,  "  we  saw  you,  and  we  called  upon  you  then  to  redeem  your  pledge. 
You  could  not  deny  it."    Because  of  the  resignation  of  Floyd,  expressly  in 
consequence  of  the  alleged  violation  of  the  pledged  faith  of  the  Government, 
they  said,  "  denial  was  impossible.    You  did  not  deny  it.    You  do  not  deny 
it  now,  but  seek  to  escape  from  its  obligations  on  the  ground  that  we  termi- 
nated all  negotiations  by  demanding,  as  a'preliminary  measure,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  troops  from  Charleston,  and  the  hostile  action  of  the 


>  See  page  IISL  >  See  poge  101. 
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authorities  of  South  Carolina."'  They  told  him  that  they  had  felt  kindly, 
aod,  by  forbearance,  had  aoted  Ipodly  toward  him,  because  of  the 
delicacy  of  his  position,  but  he  bad  deceived  them.  "  Tou  have  decided," 
they  said.  "  Yon  have  resolved  to  hold  by  force  what  you  have  obtained 
by  misplaced  confidence;  and  by  refusing  U>  disavow  the  act  of  Major 
Anderson,  have  converted  his  violation  of  orders  into  a  legitimate  act  of 
year  execative  authority.  Be  the  issue  what  it  may,  of  tlus  we  are  assured, 
that  if  Fort  Moultrie  has  been  recorded  in  history  as  a  memorial  of  Carolina 
gallantry.  Fort  Sumter  will  live  upon  the  succeeding  page  as  an  imperishable 
testimony  of  Carolina  faith.  By  your  course  yon  have  probably  rendered 
ctvil  war  inevitable.  Be  it  so.  If  you  choose  to  force  this  issue  upon  us, 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  will  accept  it,  and,  relying  upon  Him  who  is 
the  God  of  Justice,  as  well  as  God  of  Hosts,  will  endeavor  to  perform  the 
great  duty  which  lies  before  her,  bravely  and  thoroughly." 

The  President  made  no  reply  to  this  letter,  but  returned  it  to  the  "  Com- 
missioners," indorsed  with  these  words : — "This  paper,  just  presented  to  the 
Pieudent,  is  of  such 
a  character  that  he 

declines  to  receive 

it."    This  occurred 

on  New  Year's  Day. 

The      usual     calls 

on    the     President 

were  very  few  and 

formal    The  "East 

Room,"  which  is  the 

great  hall  of  "The 

White    House,"  as 

the  official  residence 

of  the  President  is 

called,  and  which  is 

nsnall^  very  much 

crowded    on     such 

occasions,  was  almost  deserted.     Only  a  few  Army  and  Navy  officers  made 

their  appearance.    Many  Unionists  and  secessionists,  it  Is  said,  declined  to 


noaTH  nom  or  m»  wuitb  boitsx,  rtOK  rwaatnTxmx  xrcxua. 


■  Modi  hu  been  nid  enncerntns  the  Tisit  to  duu-leaton,  *t  abont  this  time,  of  C«1cb  Coeblnfr,  the  dlsttn- 
piUted  citixea  nf  Mauaehasetta  who  presided  over  the  DeiD'icrstic  Convenllun  In  thnt  city,  seven  montllfl 
More.  0d«  of  the  most  carefal  chroniclers  of  the  events  Immediately  preceding,  and  at  the  ontt>reak  of  the 
diO  nr,  says,  that  he  vas  g«nt  there  by  President  Buchanan  as  his  oonfldentini  agent,  to  aaaure  the  Insurants 
Kfeat  tie  vontd  not  **  re^enforec  Major  Anderson,  nor  Initiate  any  hostilities  a^nst  the  Secessionists,  provided 
'  Iksy  vaold  erinca  a  like  paclllc  spirit,  by  respecting  the  Federal  anthorlty  down  to  the  close  of  bis  Admlnis- 
tntjoa.'  Be  «ya  tlie  time  at  this  mlsaion  was  at  "  the  middle  of  Dccrinher,"  and  that  General  Cashing,  having 
been  Informed  ttiat  his  being  a  '-representative  of  the  Federal  authority  hml  cast  a  sudden  mildew  on  his  popu- 
Wlty  In  that  stronghold  of  secession,^  remained  there  but  five  bonrs,  when  bo  returned  to  Washington,  and  his 
upoft  «u  *  the  theme  of  a  stormy  and  protracted  Cabinet  meeting,"  See  TI14  American  Cot^tet:  by  Horace 
Gneky,  L,4(W.  I  have  the  aatbinity  of  a  letter  from  General  Gushing  himself,  ditted  26th  March,  1S6&,  for 
saying,  that  the  single  and  sole  object  of  his  visit  (which  was  on  the  80th  of  Dt'cember)  was  to  endeavor  to 
^eonntenetthemad  scheme  of  secession.''  The  visit  was  suggested  or  promoted  by  gentlemen  ot  Wushlnptoii 
of  the  very  highest  anthorlty.  North  and  South,  Inclnding  the  President  At  the  very  moment  when  General 
Cashing  entered  Charleston,  the  bells  were  beginning  to  ring,  and  salutee  to  be  fired,  in  honor  of  the  passage  of 
theOnUnanee  of  Beeeasion.  Of  course  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  at  Charleston,  and  he  left  for  Washlng- 
tM  the  next  morning.  Ills  agency  went  no  farther.  He  had  no  authority  to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject  of  the 
lw<>  or  of  bsatiUUes,  and,  ofconne,  bedldnot 
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shake  hands  with  the  President.  He  appeared,  according  to  the  newspaper 
correspondents,  "  pale,  haggard,  care-worn,  and  weary."  The  city,  at  the 
same  time,  was  heaving  with  excitement.  Union  and  secession  cockades 
were  worn  by  men  and  women  in  the  streets.  Full  fifty  Union  flags  were 
displayed ;  and  that  night  a  police  force  was  detailed  to  guard  the  house 
where  the  "  Commissioners"  dwelt. 

Thus  terminated  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  President 

of  the  Republic  and  the  Embassadors  of  a  treasonable  Oligarchy  in  one  of 

the  weaker  States  of  the  Union.   Having  oecnpied  the  ministerial 

*'"i8«L ''    **8idence  on  K  Street  ten  days,  they  left  it,*  and  returned  home, 

to  engage  in  the  work  of  conspiracy  with  all  their  might. 

Trescot  had  started  for  Charleston  on  New  Year's  Day. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the 
Administration  was  somewhat  revived  by  evidences  of  its  determination  to 
enforce  the  laws.  The  President,  under  better  counselors,  seemed  disposed 
to  do  his  duty  boldly.  It  was  evident  that  plans  for  the  seisure  of  Wash- 
ington City  and  the  Government  were  fast  ripening.  Lieutenant-General 
Scott  was  called  into  cabinet  meetings  for  consultation;  and  measures  were 
taken  for  the  military  defense  of  the  Capital,  by  the  organization  of  the 
militia  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  concentration  at  Washington  of 
a  few  companies  of  artillery,  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Charles  P.  Stone,  of 
the  Ordnance  Department.  It  was  also  resolved  to  strengthen  the  garrisons 
of  the  forts  on  the  coasts  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  particularly  in  Charleston 
harbor.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  natal  force  at  hand  was  totally  inade. 
quate.  The  steam-frigate  Brooklyn,  which  had  lately  arrived  at  Norfolk, 
aftier  a  three  years'  cruise,  was  the  only  armed  vessel  of  any  importance 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  conspirators  having  managed  to  procure  the 
dispersion  of  the  Navy  in  distant  seas. 

In  view  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  affiurs,  the  crew  of  the  Brooklyn 
was  not  discharged  on  her  arrival,  but  was  kept  in  readiness  for  duty. 
At  the  Cabinet  meeting  whose  proceedings  compelled-  Secretary 
*''**i8(ior'*'  ^*^*  ***  resign,'  it  was  proposed  to  send  her  with  troops  to 
Charleston.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Toucey),  it  is  alleged, 
refused  to  give  the  order  for  the  purpose,'  and  the  President  yielded ;  now, 
under  the  advice  of  General  Scott  and  Secretary  Holt,  orders  were  given  for 
her  to  be  made  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice.  This  order  was  revealed 
to  the  conspirators.  Virginians  were  ready  to  seize  any  ve'ssels  that  might 
attempt  to  leave  Norfolk  with  troops ;  and  the  lights  of  the  shore-beacons 
in  Charleston  harbor  were  extinguished,  and  the  buoys  that  marked  the 
channels,  were  removed.  Informed  of  this  betrayal  of  his  secret,  the  Presi- 
dent countermanded  the  order;  and  wlien  Thompson,  the  Secretary  of  the  ■ 
Interior,  who  was  doubtless  the  criminal  in  the  matter,  threatened  the 
President  with  his  resignation  because  of  such  order,  the  latter  promised 
that  none  like  it  should  be  issued,  "  without  the  question  being  first  con- 
sidered and  decided  in  the  Cabinet."* 


'  "I  shonld  haro  tol.l  yon  that  Toncey  hureDiMt)  in  have  tho  Bnetli/n  Mat  from  Homoe.'—AtUnfraph 
TMtert/'CharlM'  tothe  SaUoroftht  CharUttoii  Mtivtuy.DenmXKtii^ietaytinaAjcitieioB  pag«  l-U. 
*  Speech  of  cx-Sccretary  Tbompaon  at  Oxford,  Siisalu1|iji&. 
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Pledgee  to  men  had  to  yield  to  the  public  interest.  It  was  evident  that 
Uiere  were  those  in  the  Cabinet  who  could  not  be  tmsted.  Dangers  were 
thickening.  Fortunately,  the  President  listened  to  his  new  counselors. 
Secretary  Holt  and  General  Scott ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  troops  and 
supplies  to  Fort  Sumter  by  a  more  secret  method  than  had  yet  been 
devised.  Instead  of  employing  a  vessel-of-war  for  the  purpose,  the  stanch 
merchant-steamer  Star  of  the  West,  built  to  run  between  New  York  and 
Asfnnwall,  on  the  California  route,  was  chartered  by  the  Government  and 
quickly  laden  with  supplies.  She  was  cleared  for  New  Orleans  and  Savannah, 
in  order  to  mislead  spies.  She  left  her  wharf  at  New  York  at  sunset  on  the 
5th  of  January,  and  far  down  the  bay  she  received,  under  the  cover  of  thick 
darkness,  four  officers  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  artillerists  and  marines, 
with  their  arms  and  ammunition.  She  crossed  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook  at 
nine  o'clock  the  same  evening,  and  proceeded  to  sea  under  her  commander. 
Captain  John  McGowan. 

In  consequence  of  the  reception  of  a  letter  from  Major  Anderson,  stating 
that  he  regarded  himself  secure  in  his  position,  and  intelligence  that  the 


!■■  ITAB  or  TBI  wnt 


insurgents  had  erected  strong  batteries  at  the  mouth  of  Charleston  harbor 
that  could  destroy  an  unarmed  vessel,  the  Government;  with  the  concurrence 
of  General  Scott,  countermanded  the  order  for  the  sailing  of  the  Star  of  the 
WeM.^  The  countermand  was  sent  by  the  General-in-chief  to  Colonel  H.  L. 
Scott,  of  his  staff,  then  in  New  York,  by  telegraph,  but  it  reached  that  city 
after  the  vessel  had  left.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  was  too  late.  The  American 
people  will  ever  recur  to  the  page  of  their  history  on  which  the  record  of 
that  expedition  is  written  with  regret  and  humiliation,  because  it  tells  the 
fact  that  their  powerful  Government  was  so  weakly  administered,  that  it 
seemed  necessary  to  resort  to  clandestine  acts  in  the  maintenance  of  its 
rightful  authority. 

The  South  Carolinians,  meanwhile,  were  making  preparations  to  attack 
Fort  Sumter  and  strengthen  their  position.  They  affected  to  regard  the 
refasal  of  the  President  to  hold  further  intercourse  with  th«ir  arrogant 
representatives  as  an  insult  to  their  "Sovereign  State."     Every  man  in 


Letter  of  Sicrctary  IIoll  to  fx-Seerataiy  Thompson,  March  5,  I8CT. 
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Charleston  and  vicinity,  liable  to  do  military  daty,  was  immediately  called 
to  arms.    Measures  were  taken  to  increase  the  strength  and  armament  of 
Fort  Moultrie.     A  garrison  composed  of  the  Charleston  Rifles,  under  Cap- 
tain J.  Johnson,  was  sent  to  occupy  Fort  Johnson.     The  erection  of  batteries 
that  would  command  the  ship-channel  of  the  harbor,  and  bear  heavily  upon 
Fort  Sumter,  was  commenced  on  Morris  and  Sullivan's  Islands,  and  a  thou- 
sand negro  slaves  were  employed  in  flie  work.    The  commander  of  Castle 
Pinckney  ordered  that  no  b'oat  should  approach  its  wharf-head  except  by 
permission.    The  city  of  Charleston  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  a 
military  patrol.    Look-out  boats  scouted  the  outer  harbor  at  night.    The 
telegraph  was  placed  under  the  most  rigid  censorship,  and  Major  Ander^ 
son  was  denied   all  communication   with  his   Government.      The   United 
States  Sub-treasurer  at  Charleston  (Pressley)  was  forbidden  by  the  author 
ities  to  cash  any  more  drafts  from  Washington.'    The  National  Collector 
of  the  Port   (Colcock),  participating  in  the  treasonable  work,  announced 
that  aU  vessels  from  and  for  ports  outside  of  South  Carolina  must  enter 
and  clear  at  Charleston.     The  Convention,  assuming  supreme  authority, 
passed   an   ordinance  on   the  1st  of  January,  defining   treason   against 
the   State;   and    with   a  barbarous  intent  unknown  in  a   long  obsolete 
British  law,  and  with  a  singular  misunderstanding  of   its  terms,  they 

declared  the  punishment  to  be  "  death,  without  benefit  of  tht 
'"mi^''  clergy."'      On   that  morning*  they  had   received    intelligence 

from  the  "Commissioners"  at  Washington  that  their  mission 
would  be  fruitless ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Du  Pr6,  in  the  prayef  at  the  opening 
of  the  Convention,  evidently  believing  that  war  was  inevitable,  supplicated 
the  Almighty,  saying: — "  Wilt  thou  bring  confusion  and  discomfiture  upon 
our  enemies,  and  wilt  thou  strengthen  the  hearts,  nerves,  and  arms  of  our 
sons  to  meet  this  great  fire."  Then  a  bust  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  cut  from 
pure  white  marble,  was  placed  on  the  table  before  the  President,  bearing  a 
curious  inscription  on  a  piece  of  paper.' 

Frantic  appeals  were  now  made  to  the  politicians  of  other  Southern  coast 
States  to  seize  the  forts  and  arsenals  of  the  Republic  within  their  borders. 
The  organs  of  the  South  Carolina  conspirators  begged  that  Fort  Pickens, 
and  the  Navy  Yard  and  fortifications  on  the  shores  of  Pensacola  Bay,  and 
Forts  Jefferson  and  Taylor,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Florida  Peninsula,  might 
be  seized  at  once — also  Fort  Morgan,  near  Mobile ;  for  a  grand  scheme  of 
piracy,  which  was  inaugurated  a  hundred  days  later,  was  then  in  embryo. 


'  This  dtsbnnest  order  pln^ned  QoTomor  Tickens  in  a  -wa^  tb*t  provoked  mach  mcrrfment.  With  amaxfng 
Msannco.  that  officer.  Lbealn  cipon  inBnrreoitoii  against  his  GovemmeDt,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treosiiry 
fur  three  thousand  dollar^  due  him  on  bis  sahtry  as  Mloisior  to  Rnssia.  The  Seerolarjr  sent  him  a  draft  on  tlu 
8ub-trea»iirpr  at  Charlfston.  who.  pursuant  to  his  iDstmoUoDft,  refused  to  honor  It.  See  Harpei^a  History  cif 
tht  Gnat  ReMliiM,  |>aeu  Sfi. 

*  The  term  In  the  old  crimlnni  lawwas,"wltb<^nt  benefit  of  clcrg}',^  not  of  tt4  clergy;  for  It  had  no  reference 
to  the  attendance  of  a  cter^-man  npon  a  rrimlnal.  of  which  favor  the  South  CarollntaDS  Intended  to  depriva 
him.  It  waa  a  law  In  Boman  Catholic  countries,  or  where  that  form  of  Christianity,  as  a  system,  pr«TsUed. 
That  church  claimed  tlie  right  to  try  Us  own  clergy  at  Its  own  tribunals.  When  a  man  was  coDdcmned,  and 
was  about  to  be  sentenced,  he  might.  If  he  bad  the  right,  claim  that  ho  was  a  clergyman,  and  he  was  relieved 
thim  the  power  of  the  civil  law  and  remanded  to  the  cecleeiastlcsl  tribunal,  under  the  privilege  called  "beneflt 
of  clergy,**    In  certain  caa4.'S  of  heinous  olfonsca.  this  "beneflt  of  clergy"  was  denied. 

*  Associated  Press  Dispatch  fh>m  Charleston.  January  1, 1SC1.  The  following  is  the  Inscription ; — **  Truth, 
Jastioc,  and  Fnitemity,  you  hare  written  your  name  in  the  Book  of  Life,  fill  up  the  page  with  deliberation — 
that  which  Is  written,  execute  quickly — the  day  Is  far  spent,  the  night  Is  .it  hand.  Our  names  and  honor  snnunon 
all  cithens  to  q>pear  on  the  parade-ground  for  Inspection." 
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Speaking  for  those  who,  tme  to  the  instmctioiiB  of  their  ancestral  traditioDS, 
were  anxions  td  revire  that  species  of  maritime  enterprise  which  made 
Charleston  so  &moas  and  so  rich  in  &r  back  colonial  times,  the  Mercury 
shoated,  Seize  those  forts,  and  then  "  the  commerce  of  the  North  in  the 
Gulf  will  fall  an  easy  prey  to  our  bold  privateers ;  and  California  gold  will 
pay  all  snob  little  expenses  on  our  part."  There  was  a  wild  cry  for  some- 
body,  in  the  interest  of  the  conspirators,  to  capture  the  Cali£>mia  treasure- 
ships  ;  and  the  Louisianians  were  inroked  to  seize  the  mint  at  New  Orleans, 
and  to  put  into  the  coffers  of  their  State  its  precious  metals.  This  piracy — 
this  plunder — this  violation  of  every  pninoiple  of  honor — were  counseled  by 
the  South  Carolina  conspirators  before  the  politicians  in  any  other  State  had 
even  held  a  convention  to  determine  on  secession !  It  was  the  spirit  of  an 
outlaw,  whose  life  is  forfeit  to  offended  justice,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
with  the  frenzy  of  desperation,  defying  all  power,  denying  all  right,  and, 
desiiing  to  drag  every  one  down  to  his  own  base  level. 

Cut  off  by  the  insurgents  from  communication  with  his  Government, 
Major  Anderson  could  not  know  whether  his  appeals  for  re-enforcementa 
and  supplies  had  been  heard  or  heeded.  Anxiously  all  eyes  in  Sumter  were 
hourly  turned  ocean-ward,  with  a  desire  to  see  some  vessel  bearing  the 
National  flag  that  might  promise  relief  With  that  apparition 
they  were  greeted  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  January,*  when 
the  Star  of  the  West  was  seen  coming  over  the  bar,  and  making  her  way 
toward  the  fort.  She  had  arrived  at  the  bar  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  and 
finding  all  the  lights  put  out,  extinguished  her  own,  and  lay  there  ontil 
morning.  At  dawn  she  was  discovered  by  the  scouting  steamer,  Genered 
Clinch,  which  at  once  burned  colored  lights  as  signals,  passed  the  bar  into 
the  ship-channel,  and  ran  for  the  inner  harbor.  •  The  Star  of  the  West  fol- 
lowed her,  after  putting  all  the  soldiers  below,  and  giving  her  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mere  merchant  vessel,  with  only  crew  enough  to  manage  her. 
The  deception  was  fruitless.  Her  name,  her  character,  and  the  object  of 
her  voyage,  had  already  been  made  known  to  the  authorities  of  South 
Carolina,  by  a  telegraphic  dispatch  to  the  Charleston  Mercury,^  and  by 
lliompson,  one  of  the  conspirators  in  Buchanan's  Cabinet,  who  was  after- 
ward an  accomplice  in  deeds  exceeding  in  depravity  of  conception  the 
darkest  in  the  annals  of  crime.  Some  spy  had  revealed  the  secret  to  this 
man,  and  he,  while  yet  in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  betrayed  it  to  its 
enemies.  "  As  I  was  writing  my  resignation,"  he  said,  "  I  sent  a  dispatch 
to  Judge  Longstreet  that  the  8tar  of  the  West  was  coming  with  re-enforce- 
ments."' He  also  gave  a  messenger  another  dispatch  to  be  sent,  in  which 
he  said,  as  if  by  authority,  "  Blow  the  Star  of  the  West  out  of  the  water." 
"Hie  messenger  patriotically  withheld  the  dispatch. 

I  Od  tbr  S4lh  of  Janauj,  1861,  the  fullowiiig  cnnl  appciinxl  In  th«  New  Tork  TMburui  :— 

"Ihave  toiut*  that  IsiDDOtpy,  •sdmiged  tnjoar  papcrofthl*  DHinilng.  i  attwiy  d«tMt  the  Bamr,  *&d 
UB  laeafoble  of  acting  the  part  of  one. 

**!  hare  be«n  for  tome  time  emplojed  aa  a  special  trlegraph  news  reporter  for  a  few  Sonthem  newapapera, 
l^cbdfn^  one  In  CbarlestoD.  Vy  bnslnefla  has  been  to  aend  them,  when  ooeaslon  required  it.  Important  eoiumer- 
cial  tatrIHgenee  and  general  newa  Items  of  Interest.  Bate*.  In  the  dlaefaaifce  of  mr  dnty  aa  a  lelefnaph  reporter, 
fdid  tad  OH  aeeomnt  o/Vkt  tailtng  o/the  Starq^tit  Wut.  If  tbatwaa  treasuii,all  I  have  to  say  In  conclusion 
b,  mate  the  moat  of  It.  'ALiXAXOEa  Joso. 

*'  Hirau>  Oftios,  Knr  To«K,  Jamuxri/  SS,  IStl." 

'SpM.d>atOzfiitd,)aasiMlppl.      - 
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The  insargeuts  at  Charleston  were  thos  enabled  to  pr^are  for  her  recep- 
tion. Thej  did  bo  ;  and  when  she  had  anived  within  twa  miles  of  Forts 
Moultrie  and  Sumter,  untjuspicioos  of  danger,  a  shot  came  ricocheting 
across  her  bow  from  a  masked  battery  on  Morris  Island,  three-foorths  of  a 
mile  distant,  the  only  indication  of  its  presence  being  a  red  Palmetto  flag. 
The  battery  was  under  the  command  of  Major  Stevens,  Principal  of  the 
Stale  Military  School,  kept  in  the  Citadel  Academy,  and  his  gunners, 
called  the  Citadel  Cadets,  were  his  pupils.  He  was  supported  by  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  soldiers  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  L.  Branch. 
The  National  flag  was  flying  over  the  ^S^ar  of  the  West  at  the  time,  and, 
as  soon  as  possible,  Captain  McGowan  displayed  a  large  American  ensign 
at  the  fore.  Of  course  the  assailants  had  no  respect  for  these  emblems  of 
the  Union,  and  for  ten  minutes,  while  the  vessel  went  forward,  a  continuous 
fire  was  kept  up  from  the  battery,  and  one  or  two  shots  were  hurled  at  her 
from  Fort  Moultrie,  without  producing  serious  damage.  The  heavy  balls 
flew  over  her  deck  and  through  her  rigging,  "  and  one,"  said  the  Captain, 
"came  within  an  ace  of  carrying  away  our  rudder."  Fort  Moultrie,  well 
armed  and  garrisoned,  was  then  just  ahead,  and  from  it  two  steam-tugs 
were  seen  to  put  out,  with  an  armed  schooner,  to  intercept  the  St(v  of 
the  West.  Hemmed  in,  and  exposed  to  a  cannonade  without  power  to  offer 
resistance  (for  his  vessel  was  unarmed),  Captain  McGowan  perceived  that 
his  ship  and  all  on  board  of  her  were  in  imminent  peril  of  capture  or 
destruction ;  so  he  turned  her  bow  ocean-ward,  after  seventeen  shots  had 
been  fired  at  her,  put  to  sea,  and  returned  to  New  York  on  the  12th.'  Major 
Stevens,  a  tall,  black-eyed,  black-bearded  young  man  of  thirty-five  years, 
was  exceedingly  boastful  of  his  feat  of  humbling  the  flag  of  his  country. 
The  friends  of  Colonel  Branch  claimed  the  infamy  for  him. 

The  garrison  in  Sumter  had  been  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement  during 
the  brief  time  when  the  Star  of  the  West  was  exposed  to  danger.  Major 
Anderson  was  ignorant  of  her  character  and  object,  and  of  the  salutary 
official  changes  at  Washington,  or  he  would  have  instantly  resented  the 
insult  to  the  old  flag.      Had  he  known  that  the  Executive  and  the  new 

members  of  his  Cabinet  approved  his  course,  and  were  trying 
''wM^^'  ***  *^^  ^^"^ — ^'^  ^®  known  that,   only  two  days  before,'  a 

resolution  of  such  approval  had  passed  the  National  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  large  majority* — ^the  Star  of  the  West  and  her  precious 
freight  of  men  and  stores  would  not  have  been  driven  to  sea  by  a  band  of 
less  than  three  hundred  insurgents.  He  was  ignorant  of  all  this.  She 
appeared  as  only  a  merchant  vessel  on  a  commercial  errand  to  Charleston. 
When  the  first  shot  was  fired  upon  her,  he  suspecteil  her  of  being  a  relie^ship. 
When  she  ran  up  the  old  ensign  at  the  fore,  he  could  no  longer  doubt.  His 
guns  bearing  on  Moultrie,  Morris  Island,  and  the  channel,  were  shotted  and 


■  Boport  of  (^ptaln  HeOoiru,  Junarj  12, 1U1. 

>  The  regolntian,  offered  bjr  Mr.  Adrcin  of  New  Jeraejr,  waa  u  follows  •.—"Itttolfd,  That  we  follx  approTo  of 
the  bold  and  patrlutfo  act  of  M^jor  Anderaon  In  withdrawing  fl*om  Fort  Moultrie  to  Furt  Sumler,  and  of  the 
determination  of  the  Preaident  to  maintain  tliat  fearless otticer  in  his  present  poaitlon;  and  that  we  will  sap- 
port  the  President  in  all  constitutional  meaanrea  to  enforce  the  laws  and  preserve  the  ITnlon."  This  resolotion 
waa  adapted  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  tweoty-fonr  against  fUty-aiz.  For  tlw  yea*  and  nava,  ace  Oongm- 
tUautl  Globt't  report  of  the  praeeedlo(»  of  the  Thirty -sixth  Congrasa,  pa;*  9&L 
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run  out,  and  his  officers  earnestly  desired  leave  to  fire.  His  peremptory 
instmctions  restrained  him.  He  had  not  been  "  attacked."  Yet  he  was  on 
the  point  of  asaaming  the  responsibility  of  giving  the  Word  to  fire,  beoaose 


JIAF  or  CBAK1.ZBT0^   nXRBOB  IX  JAfflTABT,  1S61. 

the  sovereignty  of  the-  nation  was  insulted  by  this  dishonoring  of  its  flag, 
when  the  vessel  that  bore  it  turned  about  and  went  to  sea. 

This  assault  upon  the  Star  of  the  West  was  an  open  act  of  war.  The 
conspirators  of  South  Carolina  had  struck  the  first  blow  that  was  to  inaugu- 
rate a  destructive  civil  war — how  specially  destructive  to  tlieinsclvcs,  and 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  innocent  people  in  the  Slave-labor  States 
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whom  they   deceived,  betrayed,  and  mined,  let  the  history  of  tliat  war 
declare.    They  gloried  in  the  infamy.    The  Legislature  re$olyed  unanimonsly 
"  That  this  General  Assen\bly  learns  with  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  sacoessiU 
resistince  this  day  by  the  troops  of  this  State,  acting  nnder  orders  of  the 
Governor,  to  an  attempt  to  re-enforce  Fort  Sumter."    The  organ  of  the  con- 
spirators, speaking  in  their  name,  said,  ezultingiy : — '^  Yesterday,  the  9th  of 
January,  will  be  remembered  in  history.     Powder  has  been  burnt  over  the  ' 
de<ree  of  our  State,  timber  has  been  crashed,  perhaps  blood  spilled.    The 
expulsion   of  the  Star  of  the    West   from    Charleston   harbor    yesterday 
mornujg,  was  the  opening  of  the  ball  of  revolution.     We  are  prond  that  our 
harbor  has  been  so  honored.    We  are  more  proud  that  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  so  long,  so  bitterly,  so  contemptuously  reviled  and  scoffed  at,  above 
all  others,  should  thus  proudly  have  thrown  back  the  scoflT  of  her  enemies. 
Intrenched  upon  her  soil,  she  has  spoken  from  the  mouth  of  her  cannon,  and 
not   from   the   mouths   of  scurrilous  demagogues,  fanatics,  and  scribblers. 
Contemned,  the  sanctity  of  her  waters  violated  with  hostile  puipose  of  reren- 
forcing  enemies  in  our  harbor,  she  lias  not  hesitated  to  strike  the  first  blme, 
full  in  the  face  of  her  insulter.    Let  the  United  States  Government  bear,  or 
return  at  its  good-will,  the  blow  still  tingling  about  its  ears — the  fruit  of 
its  own  bandit  temerity.    We  would  not  exchange  or  recti!   that  blow 
for  millions  I    It  has  wiped  out  half  a  century  of  scorn  and  outrage.     Again 
South  Carolina  may  be  proud  of  her  historic  fame  and  ancestry,  without  a 
blush  upon  her  cheek  for  lier  own  present  honor.    The  haughty  echo  of  her 
cannon  has  ere  this  reverberated  from  Maine  to  Texas,  through  every  hamlet 
of  the  North,  and  down  along  the  great  waters  of  the  Southwest.     The 
decree  has  gone  forth.    L^pon  each  acre  of  the  i)eacefnl  soil  of  the  South, 
armed  men  will  spring  up  as  the  sound  breaks  upon  their  ears ;  and  it  will 
be  found  that  every  word  of  our  insolent  foe  has  been,  indeed,  a  dragon's 
tooth  sown  for  their  destmcticn.     And  though  grisly  and  traitorous  ruffians 
may  cry  on   the   dogs   of  war,  and  treacherous  politicbns  may  lend  their 
aid  in  deceptions,  South  Carolina  will  stand  under  her  own  Palmetto-tree, 
unterrified  by  the  snarling  growls  or  assaults  of  the  one,  undeceived  or 
deterred  by  the  wily  machinations  of  the  other.     And  if  that  red  seal  of 
blood  be  still  lacking  to  the  parchment  of  otir  liberties,  and  blood  they  want 
— blood  they  shall  have — and  blood  enough  to  stamp  it  all  in  red.     For,  by 
the  God  of  our  fathers,  the  soil  of  South  Carolina  shall  be  free!''"^ 

Four  years  after  the  war  was  s-*  boastfully  begun  by  these  South  Caro- 
lina conspirators,  it  had  made  Chrirleston  a  ghastly  ruin,  in  which  not  one  of 
these  men  remained;  laid  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State,  in  ashes; 
liberated  every  slave  within  the  borders  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  wholly 
disorganized  society  ;  fdled  the  land  with  the  moumini;  of  the  deceived  and 
bereaved  people,  and  caused  a  large  number  of  those  who  signed  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  and  brought  the  curse  of  War's  desolation  upon  the 
innocent  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  to  become  fu^tives 
from  their  homes,  utterly  ruined.'    The  retribution  was  terrible  I 


>  CXartaaicm  Jttraury^  .lannary  U,  1801. 

*  A  Irttfr  vriUen  In  ('harlcKtnn  Jmt  iftrr  tbr  Xst'iinal  truops  tooli  posMWIiaofit,  In  Febmaiy,  ISeS,  con- 
tained the  follttwlnff  parajrraph:— 

*Tb*  whan-MlookxI  u  if  tliipr  bad  l>e«n  dMortad  Iter  balf  a  crotnrj— brokva  doirn,  illla|>t<ts(o<1.  grac*  nad 
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* 

Major  Andenon  accepted  the  insult  to  his  coontry's  flag  as  an  act  of 
war,  and  promptly  sent  a  letter  to  Governor  Pickens  tinder  a  fiw]  of  truae, 
borne  by  Lieatenant  Hall,  as  he  would  to  a  belligerent  enemy,  stating  the 
&ct  of  the  firing  upon  an  unarmed  vessel  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Republic, 
and  asking  him  whether  the  outrage  had  been  committed  in  obedience  to 
his  orders.     It  was  a  humiliating  but  unavoidable  confession  of  the  weak- 
n^s  of  the  Government,  when  a  commander  of  one  of  its  powerful  forts 
was  compelled,  with  a  supplicating  flag  of  truce,  to  seek  communication 
with  the  Governor  of  one  of  the  most  unimportant  members  of  the  Repub- 
lic—the proconsul  of  a  province.    Anderson  felt  the  humiliation  keenly; 
but  acted  prudently.     His  demand  for  an  explanation  was  made  with  cour- 
tesy, but  with  firmness.     He  notified  the  Governor,  that  if  the  outrage  was 
not  disavowed  by  him  he  should  regard  it  as  an  act  of  war,  and  should  not, 
after  a  reasonable  time  allowed  for  the  return  of  his  messenger,  permit  any 
TSBsel  to  pass  within  range  of  his  guns.     "  In  order  to  save,  as  far  as  it  is  in 
my  power,"  he  said,  "  the  shedding  of  blood,  I  beg  you  will  take  due  notifi- 
cation of  my  decision,  for  the  good  of  all  concerned." 

(iovemor  Pickens  replied  promptly.  He  assumed  the  act  as  that  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina ;  and  assured  Anderson  that  any  attempt  to  re-en- 
force Sumter  would  be  resisted.  He  left  him  to  decide  for  himself,  whether 
he  would  carry  out  his  threat  concerning 
the  interception  of  vessels  passing  the 
channel,  which  the  Governor  would  re- 
gard as  an  attempt  to  "impose  on  the 
State  the  conditions  of  a  conquered  pro- 
vince." The  affair  assumed  an  aspect  of 
too  ranch  gravity  for  Anderson  to  act 
farther  npon  his  sole  responsibility,  and 
he  resolved  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to 
his  Government.  He  wrote  to  Pickens 
to  that  effect,  expressing  a  hope  that  he 
would  not  prevent  the  bearer  of  his 
letter,  Lientenant  Talbot,  proceeding  at 
once    to    Washington.      No    objections 

were  interposed,  and  Talbot  carried  to  n<«»cni  ».  pickchs 

the  North  the  first   full   tidings,   from 

Sumter,  of  the  outrage  npon  the  old  flag,  and  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Star  of  the  West.     It  created  an  intense  excitement  in  the  Free-labor 

mwiiMping  npbctn-ecn  the  parements,  where  once  the  bo«y  fret  of  commerce  tpode  Inccwantly.  The  iraro- 
hmmm  n«r  the  river ;  the  streets  as  we  enter  them ;  the  houses  And  the  stores  and  the  public  baildings — we 
loot  at  them  and  hold  oar  breaths  in  iittcramazement.  Every  gteii  we  taite  increases  oar  astonishment.  No 
p-n.  90  pencil,  no  tonrue  enn  do  justice  to  tho  scene.  No  imagination  can  conceive  of  the  otter  wrocic,  the 
saiTcrfal rain,  the  stapendons  desolation.  Knin — ruin — ruin — ettove  and  below;  on  the  right  hand  and  tbo 
Irft:  ruin.  niin.  ruin,  everywhere  and  always — staring  at  us  from  every  paueless  window;  looking  oat  at  t;s 
f'om  every  sljcll-tnrn  wall ;  irlarin^  nt  us  from  every  battered  door  and  pillar  and  vernnfla ;  crouchiny  beneath 
ir:r  feet  on  every  fiiiicwalk.  Not  Pompeii,  nor  Herciilaneuro,  nor  Thebes,  nor  the  Nile,  have  iTiins  so  complete, 
N>  ladiieninz,  so  plaintively  eloq  acnU  for  tbey  spealc  to  ns  of  an  ace  not  oura,  and  long  ago  dead,  with  wheg  < 
people  and  life  and  ideas  we  h.ive  no  pympnthy  whatever.  But  here,  on  these  shattered  wrecks  of  houses — bnilt 
ta  our  own  style,  many  of  them  doins:  credit  to  the  architeeturo  of  our  epoch*— we  read  names  familiar  to  us  all : 
teiling  us  of  trades  and  professions  and  commercial  institutions  which  every  modem  city  reckons  up  by  the 
tiacdred ;  yet  dead,  dead,  dead ;  as  silent  as  the  gmve  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  deserted  as  the  bazars  uf  the  merchant 
prtoees  of  OJd  Tyre." 
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States,  composed  of  disgust  and  indignation— disgust,  because  the  Govern- 
ment had  attempted  to  do  secretly  and  deceptively  what  it  should  have  done 
openly  and  honorably,  with  a  strong  arm ;  and  indignation,  because  traitors 
in  arms  had  dishonored  the  old  flag,  and  boasted  of  their  crime.  How  that 
indignation,  as  a  sentiment,  speedily  ripened  into  positive  action,  we  shall 
observe  hereafter. 

Two  days  after  the  attack  on  the  Star  of  the  West^  Governor  Pickens 
sent  his  Secretary  of  State,  Magrath,  and  Secretary  of  War,  Jamison,  as 
commissioners, '  to  make  a  formal  demand  on  !Major  Anderson  for  the 
immediate  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  to  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina. 
They  tried  every  art  to  persuade  and  alarm  him,  but  in  vain.  He  assured 
them  that,  sooner  than  suffer  such  humiliation,  he  would  fire  the  magazine, 
and  blow  fort  and  garrison  in  the  air.  They  returned  fully  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  only  by  starvation  or  assault  could  the  fortress  be  secured 
for  South  Carolina ;  and,  to  prevent  re-enforcements  or  supplies  coming  into 
the  harbor,  four  old  hulks  filled  with  stones  were  towed  into  the  sliip- 
channel  that  afternoon  and  sunk.  From  that  time,  the  insurgents  worked 
diligently  m  preparations  to  attack  the  fort,  and  the  garrison  wurked  as 
diligently  in  preparations  for  its  defense. 

Here,  besieged  in  Fort  Sumter,  we  will  leave  Major  Anderson  and  bis 
little  band,  while  we  observe  the  progress  of  revolutionary  movements  in 
the  six  Gulf  States. 


y    "    --T(- 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

8BCE88IOK  CONYKirriOirS  IS  BIX  BTATB& 

UKING  the  first  thirty  dajs  of  the  year  1861,  the  disloyal 
politicians  in  six  States  of  the  Union,  following  the 
example  of  those  of  South  Carolina,  passed  ordinances  of 
secession  and  appointed  delegates  to  a  General  Convention 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Southern  Confederacy.  These 
ordinances  were  passed  in  the  following  chronological  order: — In  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  9th  of  January;  in  Florida,  on  the  10th;  in  Alabama,  on  the 
11th;  in  Georgia,  on  the  19th;  in  Louisiana,  on  the  26th;  and  in  Texas,  on 
the  1st  of  February.  At  the  same  time,  large  numbers  of  "Minute-men"  in 
Virginia,  under  the  control  of  ex-Governor  Henry  A.  Wise,  and  others  in 
Maryland,  under  leaders  unknown  to  the  public,  were  organized  and  drilled 
for  the  special  purpose  of  seizing  the  City  of  Washington,  and  the  Govern- 
ment buildings  and  archives  there. 

At  the  same  time  the  conspirators,  in  several  places,  acting  upon  the 
connsal  of' those  of  South  Carolina,  began  to  plunder  the  National  Govern- 
ment, by  seizing  its  property  in  the  name  of  certain  States  in  which  such 
property  happened  to  be.  Even  in  the  loyal  State  of  North  Carolina,  where 
there  was  no  j)reten8e  of  secession  until  four  months  later,'  the  .May,  iset 
Governor,  John  W.  Ellis,  seized  the  forts  within  its  borders,'  and 
the  Arsenal  at  Fayetteville  (into  which  Floyd  had  lately  thrown  """^ 
seventeen  thousand  small  arms,  with  accouterments  and  ammunition), 
under  the  pretext  of  securing  them  from  occupation  by  mobs.  He  then 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  President,  telling  him  that  if  he  (the  Governor)  could 
receive  assurances  that  no  troops  would  be  sent  to  that  State  prior  to  the 
4th  of  March  (the  day  fixed  upon  by  many  as  the  one  on  which  the  first 
blow  at  the  life  of  the  Republic  should  be  struck),  then  all  would  be  "peace 
and  quiet"  there.  "If,  however,"  he  said,  "I  am  unable  to  get  such 
assurances^  I  will  not  undertake  to  answer  for  the  consequences.  The  forts 
in  this  State  have  long  been  unoccupied,  and  these  being  garrisoned  at  this 
time  will  unquestionably  be  looked  upon  as  a  hostile  demonstration,  and 
wiD,  in  my  opinion,  certainly  be  resisted.'"  The  State  troops  were  soon 
afterward  withdrawn  from  the  forts  and  the  Arsenal 

Tlie  politicians  of  Mississippi  were  the  first  to  follow  the  example  of 
those  of  South  Carolina.  We  have  already  observed  initial  movements 
there,  by  the  Legislature  authorizing  a  State  Convention,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  ConmiiBsionera  to  visit   other  Slave-labor  States.*     Lnmediatoly 
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afterward  the  whole  State  was  excited  hj  preparations  for  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  Convention,  ninety-nine  in  namber.  The  20th  day  of 
December  was  the  time  appointed  for  the  election,  and  the  7th 
X){  January  *  was  the  day  selected  for  the  Convention  to  assemble. 
Public  meetings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  at  which  the  most 
distingaished  men  in  the  Commonwealth  were  speakers.' 

There  was  a  diversity  of  sentiment  among  the  politicians  in  Mississippi, 
mainly  on  the  question  whether  there  should  be  immediate,  separate,  and 
independent  State  action,  or  whether  they  should  wait  for  the  co-operation 
of  other  States.  Two  parties  were'  formed,  one  called  the  "Secessionists" 
proper,  the  other  "  Co-operationists."  Each  was  zealous  in  a  bad  cause,  for 
•all  had  determined  on  secession  in  some  form.  "  These  are  but  household 
quarrels,"  said  one  of  the  "Co-operationists;"  "as  against  Northern  combina- 
tion and  aggression,  we  are  united.  We  are  all  for  resistance.  We  differ  as 
to  the  mode ;  but  the  fell  spirit  of  Abolitionism  has  no  deadlier,  and,  we 
believe,  no  more  practical  foes  than  the  'Co-operationists'  of  the^outh. 
We  are  willing  to  give  the  North  a  chance  to  say  whether  it  will  accept  or 


*  Then  w«re  alao  tpnken  wbo  wrre  not  distingaished  beyond  their  om  Immedtate  neighborboodi, 
llieae  were  more  nnmerons  end  loDnentisl  than  the  others.  Their  persons,  fnnnner,  and  langns^  commended 
them  to  tlie  great  mass  uf  the  people  who  attended  these  gatheringa.  Tlieir  haranguos  were  furdbie  and 
Inflammatory.  One  of  these  Is  here  given  as^a  specimen  of  a  fiiir  average  of  the  speeches  made  to  the  people 
all  over  the  SlaTe-Iabor  States  at  this  time,  at  their  primary  gatherings.  It  is  quoted  from  7%t  Iron  Fwntttet; 
or,  Slavory  and  Seeeulon :  by  the  Rev.  John  n.  Aughey,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Mississippi : — 

"Laciis  AifD  GcKTLCiiBit:— I  sm  a  secessionist  out  and  out;  TOted  for  JelT.  Davis  for  Governor  In  ISSt, 
token  til*  tame  ieene  mat  btfore  thepfopte."  After  announcing,  In  Tile  langnaice,  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
be  said:— "Shall  ho  be  permitted  to  talcr  his  seat  on  Sontbern  eoiir  Ko,  never  I  I  will  volunteer  as  one  o( 
thirty  thousand  to  butcher  the  vllhUn  if  ho  ever  sots  foot  on  slave  territory.  Secession  or  submission  i  What 
patriot  wonld  hesitate  for  a  moment  which  to  ehoosot  Ko  true  son  of  Mississippi  wonM  brook  the  Idea  ofsnb- 
mlaslon  to  the  mle  of  the  baboon,  Abe  Lincoln— «  flflb-rate  lawyer,  a  broken  down  hack  of  a  polltlelaa,  a 
ftnatle,  an  abolitionist.  I,  for  one,  would  prefer  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty  to  a  whole  eternity  of  bondsge 
under  Northern,  Yankee,  wooden  nutmeg  rule.  The  halter  is  the  only  argument  that  should  be-nsed  sgslnst  the 
•abmlsslonlsts  [that  is  to  say,  loyal  men  in  the  State],  and  I  predict  that  It  wlli  soon,  very 'soon,  be  in  force. 

*W6  have  glorioos  news  fh»m  Tallahatchie.  Seisen  Tory  enbrnUttUtu UU  [ITnion  men]  vere  hanged  there 
in  one  day,  and  the  sO'Called  Union  candidates,  having  the  wholesomo  drt'iiii  ut  hemp  tiefore  their  eyes,  are  not 
eanvaaaing  the  county ;  therefore  the  heretical  dogma  of  submission,  under  any  circumstances,  disgraees  not 
their  county.  Compnfmlse  I  Let  us  have  no  such  worti  in  our  vocabulary.  .  .  ,  Ko  conoession  of  the  scared 
Tankeea  wlH  now  prevent  secession. 

*  W«  ars  now  threatened  with  Intemedne  war.  The  Yankees  are  an  Inferior  "race ;  they  (re  eowardly  Is 
the  extreme.  They  are  descended  from  the  Pnrilaa  stock,  who  never  bore  rule  In  any  natloik  We,  the 
descendants  of  the  Oavallers.  are  the  Patricians;  they  the  Plebeians.  The  Cavaliers  have  always  been  tb*  ralen, 
tbe  Puritans  the  ruled."  Then  mounting  the  Delphic  stool  on  which  the  elder  Khett  (see  page  M)  bad  prophe- 
sied, this  disciple  attempted  to  Imitate  his  master.  "  The  dastardly  Yankees,"  he  said,  **  will  never  flght  us ; 
but  If  they,  in  their  presumption  and  andscity,  venture  to  attack  ns,  let  the  war  come — I  repeat  it,  let  It  come  1 
The  eonflagratlon  of  their  burning  dtlei*.  the  desobiion  of  their  country,  and  the  slaughter  of  thfir  Inhabitants, 
will  strike  the  nations  of  the  earth  dumb  with  astonishment,  and  serve  as  a  warning  to  ftitnre  ages,  that  the 
Slaveholdtng  Cavaliers  of  the  aunny  South  are  terrible  In  their  vengeance.  .  .  .  We  will  drive  back  to  their 
Inhospitable  dime  every  Yankee  who  dares  to  pollute  Anr  shores  with  his  cloven  fooC  Oo  be  must,  and.  If 
necessary,  with  the  blood-hounds  on  his  track,  Tbe  scum  of  Europe  and  the  mndsills  of  Yonkeedom  shsll 
never  be  permitted  to  advance  a  step  south  of  B&^  8(V,  the  old  Mtuotiri  Compromiee  Hne.  South  of  that  Isti- 
tnd*  Is  ours — westward  tn  the  Padflc.  With  my  heart  of  hearts  I  hate  a  Yankee;  and  I  Till  make  my  children 
swear  eternal  hatred  to  the  whole  Yankee  race. 

■*  In  battle,  one  Southron  Is  equivalent  to  ten  Horthem  hirelings ;  but  I  regard  It  a  waste  of  tln>e  to  spesk 
of  Yankees — they  deserve  not  onr  attention.  .  .  .  We  have  a  genial  clime,  and  a  soil  of  nncommon  fertility. 
We  have  ft«e  institutions — freedom  for  the  white  man,  bondage  for  tbe  hUck  man,  as  Nature  and  Nature's  Qod 
designed.  Wo  have  fair  women  and  brave  men.  The  lines  hsve  truly  fallen  to  as  in  pleasant  places.  We 
have  Indeed  a  goodly  heritage:  The  only  evil  wo  complain  of  is  our  bondage  to  the  Yankeea,  throagb  tbe 
Federal  Union.    Let  us  burst  these  shackles  bom  our  limbs,  and  we  will  be  free  Indeed." 

Four  years  later,  the  State  of  HtssisslppI  was  marked  In  every  direction  by  the  dark  lines  of  War's  deso- 
lating paths,  and  In  almost  every  district  were  heard  tbe  anathemas  of  a  deceived,  betrayed,  and  snOtrInf 
people,  agalnat  those  Oligarchs  whose  foUy  and  wickedness  bad  laid  tbe  Commonwealth  and  its  ttaoaaanda  et 
b*n>y  boBMS  In  mlna. 
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reject  the  terms  tluit'a  aaHed  South  will  agrae  apon.  If  aecepted,  wtii  and 
good ;  if  rejected,  a  united  South  can  win  all  ite  rigbte,  in  or  out  of  the 
Unioii.''  Tlie  Co-operationista,  swayed  by  reason  rather  than  by  passion, 
counseled  waiting  iue  an  overt  act  of  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  incoming 
Administration,  before  raising  the  resisting  arm.  This  counsel  the  Hotspurs 
denounced  as  cowardly  in  thoi^ht  and  disastrous  in  practice ;  and  one  of 
their  poets,  with  bitter  irony,  put  submissive  words  into  their  mouths,  calcu- 
lated to  stir  up  the  passions  of  the  people.    He  said : — 

"  We  are  wdtiaK  till  Abe  Lincoln  grasp*  the  pttrx  and  grasps  the  noord, 

,  And  is  sending  down  upon  ns  all  his  Abolition  horde ; 
Waiting  till  onr  friends  arc  mnrdered,  and  onr  towns  and  cities  sacked 
And  '  poor  Sambo '  gets  his  freedom — waiting  for  the  *  overt  act.' 
Waiting  till  onr  fields  of  cotton,  cane,  and  rice,  and  waring  grain. 
All  are  desolate  and  lonely,  'neath  King  Cvffe^t  stnpid  reign ; 
Till  our  sistcn,  wives,  and  danghtere  are  compelled  to  bis  embrace; 
Tea,  we're  waiting,  only  waiting,  for  tills  horrible  dtsgrace." 

The  ConrentioB  met  on  the  7th  of  January,  at  Jackson,  the  State 
capital,  a  town  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  It  was 
ibund  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  members  were  "  Co-operationists." 
This  gave  the  "  Secessionists  "  entire  confidence,  and  made  them  exceedingly 
arrogant  in  speech  and  manner.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  "Co-opera- 
tionists^ to  postpone  action,. but  these  were  put  down  by  decided  majority 
▼tites.     This  unanimity  made  the  progress  of  business  easy. 

Delegates  from  Sotith  Carolina  and  Alabama,  who  were  present,  were 
invited  to  seats  in  the  Convention,  and  were  received  with  great  applause. 
A  committee  appointed  to  draft  an  Ordinance  of  Secession,  having  their  woric 
all  prepared  for  them  by  the  leaders,  were  not  long  at  their  labor.  An 
ordbiance  was  reported  on  the  8th,  and  many  of  the  "  Co-operationists " . 
were  so  intimidated  by  threats,  that  on  the  final  vote  on  the  measure  only 
fifteen  had  the  courage  to  say  No.  It  was  adopted  on  the  9th,  by  a  vote  of 
eighty-four  ayes  and  fifleen  noes,  and  was  afterward  declared  unanimous. 
It  was  brief,  and  arranged  in  four  sections.  The  first  was  a  simple  declara- 
tion, in  set  terms,  that  aU  connection  with  the  old  Union  was  forever  broken, 
and  that  Mississippi  was  a  "  firee,  sovereign,  and  independent  State."  The 
second  decreed  that  the  clause  in  the  State  Constitution,  which  required  all 
officers  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  National  Constitution,  was  thereby 
"  abrogated  and  annulled."  The  third  declared  that  all  rights  acquired  and 
vested  under  the  National  Constitution,  or  any  act  of  Congress,  and  not 
incompatible  with  the  Ordinance,  should  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 
The  fourth,  speaking  for  the  people  of  the  State,  said,  that  they  would 
"  consent  to  form  a  Federal  Union  with  such  of  the  States  as  have  seceded 
or  may  secede  from  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  upon  the 
basis  of  the  National  Constitution,  with  a  qualification. 

The  next  step  was  to  assort  the  sovereignty  of  Mississippi  by  acts. 
That  sovereignty  was  formally  acknowledged  by  Judge  Samuel  J.  Gholson, 
of  the  United  States  District  Court,  who  resigned  his  office  because  his 
State,  in  the  exercise  of  sovereignty,  had  cut  the  bond  that  held  it  to  the  old 
Union.  South  Carolina  was  foi-mally  acknowledged  as  a  Sovereign  State 
by  the  younger  but  not  less  ardent  sister,  who,  Uke  herself,  had  a  popula- 
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tion   of  slaves    greater  in  namber  than  her    popnlafion  of  freemen — a 
distinction  then  not  vonchsafed  to  any  other  States  in  the  Union.' 

Steps  were  taken,  through  committees,  to  sever  effectnally  every  con 
nection  with  the  National  Govemmmt,  excepting  the  convenient  one  of  the 
postal  system.  They  also  assnmed  the  right  to  dictate  the  terms  upon 
which  the  Hdississippi  River  should  he  navigated,  in  the  portion  that  washed 

the   borders   of  their  commonwealth.     By  order   of  Governor 
'^"an^'*"  PettuB,'    the   "Quitman  Battery,"    as    a  company  of  franti« 

artillerists  called  themselves,  hastened  from  Jackson  to  Vicks- 
bnrg,  and  planted  cannon  on  the  bluff  there,  with  orders  to  hail  and  examine 

every  vessel  that  should  attempt  to  pass.  On  Tuesday,  the 
""'*^'  18th,*  the  river  steamer^.  0.  Tyler  was  brought  to  by  a  shot 
athwart  her  bows,  and  others  were  soon  served  in  the  same  way.  This 
battery  was  a  representative  of  sovereignty,  which  the  arrogant  Oligarchs  in 
power  in  Mississippi  set  up,  in  the  very  wantonness  of  pride,  to  command 
the  obeisance  of  others.  The  act  was  sanctioned  by  the  confederated  con- 
spirators assembled  at  Montgomery  a  month  later,  who  followed  up  this 
attempt  to  blockade  the  great  aqueous  highway,  by  establishing  a  custom- 
house at  Neine's  Landing,  near  the  boundary  between  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee,  and  the  erection  of  other  batteries,  whose  guns  for  more  than 
two  years  obstructed  the  river-trade.  That  first  steamer  (-4.  O.  Tyler) 
arrested  at  Vicksburg,  was  afterward  converted  into  a  national  gunboat, 
and  did  good  service  in  putting  down  the  rebellion.  The  blockade  at 
Vicksburg  created  intense  exasperation  among  the  navigators  of  the  river, 
and  threats  of  vengeance  came  down  from  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.' 

Measures  were  taken  by  the  Convention,  and  by  the  Legialsture,  which 
had  reassembled,  in  order  to  give  force  to  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  to 
increase  the  military  power  of  the  State.  The  Governor,  on  hearing  that 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Louisiana  had  seized  the  National  Arsenal  at  Baton 
Rouge,  with  its  fifty  thousand  small  arms,  heavy  cannon,  and  munitions 
of  war,  sent  Colonel  C.  G.  Armistead,  to  ask  him  to  share  his  plunder  with 
his  brother  of  Mississippi,  "  on  such  terms  as  he  might  deem  just."  Pettus 
asked  for  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms.  He  got  eight  thousand  muskets,  one 
thousand  rifles,  six  24-pound  cannon  and  equipage,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  ammunition.  .  Private  munificence  was  exhibited  to  some  degree. 
"  Patriotic  citizens,"  said  the  Governor, ''  in  various  portions  of  the  State, 
have  extended  to  me  pecuniary  aid  in  arming  the  State.  Hon.  A  G.  Brown 
sent  mc  a  bill  on  New  York  for  five  hundred  dollars.  Colonel  Jeff  Davis 
and  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson  have  guaranteed  the  payment,  in  May  or  June, 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purchase  of  arms."' 

■  Th«  popnlation  of  Soath  CnroIlM,  In  ISO!),  ttu  108,812,  of  whnm  402,541  vera  sIstm,  or  10t,!T0  mora 
•l«T«  than  tnt  prraona.  The  populsUoa  of  Mlaaiaslppl,  M  the  Bune  tlin«,.wu  Tn,8M,  of  whom  4St,8M  war* 
■laTee,  or  82,000  more  shtret  than  free  pcrsuns. 

»  *'-ClDeinnitt  ttMir,bo>t  men  havo  been  thrown  Into  a  fever,  ftwm  the  GoTemorof  MiestaslppI  ordering 
ounon  and  a  military  oompanj  to  VIckabnrir,  to  hall  all  ateamboata  paaalng.  The  AbolltloD  Jonmak  of  ClaelD- 
natl  howl  over  It,  and  are  greatly  Inccnaed.  We  wonld  like  tu  tee  them  help  tbemaelrea." — UempMt  JBfotng 
Argu*.  January  IT,  1861. 

*  Meawge  of  Ooremor  retto*  to  Iho  I>gialatar«  of  MIealaaippI,  Jonnary  IS,  18(1.  Brown  ami  T>m\»  war* 
membera  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea,  and  left  their  aeata  beeanee  of  the  alleged  aeceaaloa  of  their  State. 
Thompaon  had  been  a  member  of  Baehanan*a  Cabinet  until  the  day  before  the  Mlsalaalppl  Ordinanoe  ot 
SeoeaaioB  was  paaaed. 
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Tie  Legialattire  bf  MissiBsippi  levied  an  additional  tax  of  fifty  per  cent, 
upon  the  amount  of  the  existing  State  tax,  and  authorized  the  Governor  to 
borrow  two  millions  of  dollars  at  ten  per  qent.  interest,  payable  in  one, 
tvo,  and  three  years,  out  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  raised  ohiefly  by 
taxation.    These  measures  alarmed  the  capitalists  and  large  property-holders, 
who  desired  no  change ;  but  many  of  them  had  already  been  threatened 
HJth  personal  violence  and  confiscation  of  their  estates,  and  all  were  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce  in  any  measures  which  the  leaders  of  secession  saw  fit  to 
employ.    Already  a  system  of  terrorism,  sharp  and  implacable,  had  begun 
to  make  the  expressed  voice  of  the  people  of  Missisdppi  a  "  nnit  in  favor  of 
secession."     By  these  means  the  conspirators  silenced  all  opposition.     The 
hopes  of  the  late  General  Quitman  (a  former  Governor  of  the  State),  a  native 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  dangerous 
enemies  of  American  nationality,  and  on  whom  fell  the  mantle  of  Calhoun, 
as  the  chief  leader  of  secessionists,  were  soon  realized.    The  State  was 
placed  in  an  attitude  of  open  revolt  in  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of 
State  Supremacy. 

When  the  Mississippi  Convention  had  finished  the  business  for  which 
it  had  assembled,  it  adjourned  until  the  25th  of  March,  for  an  object  wl^cb 
will  be  hereafter  considered. 

Florida,  purchased  of  Spain  less  than  half  a  century  ago,*  and  ^ 
the  most  unimportant  State  in  the  Union  in  population'  and 
developed  resources,  was  early  made  the  theater  of  seditious  speech  and 
treasonable  action.  Its  politicians  at  home,  and  its  representatives  in 
Congress,  were  more  haughty  and  pretentious,  if  possible,  than  those  of 
South  Carolina,  in  the  assumption  of  supreme  sovereignty  for  their 
dependent  commonwealth,  as  we  have  already  observed.'  They  were 
uixious  to  establish  an  independent  empire  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf;  and 
early  in  January,  1861,  they  met  in  Convention  to  take  the  first  step  in  the 
necessary  revolution,  by  declaring  Florida  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
Union.  The  Convention  assembled  at  Tallahassee,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
a  (nty  of  less  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  3d,  when  Colonel  Petit 
was  chosen  temporary  Chairman,  and  Bishop  Rutledge  invoked  the  blessing 
<^  God  upon  the  wicked  acts  it  was  about  to  perform.  The  number 
of  its  members  was  sixty-nine;  and  it  was  found  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  them  were  "  Co-operationista."  The  Legislature,  fully  prepared  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  Convention,  assembled  at  the  same  place  on 
the  6th. 

On  the  10th  of  January  an  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  adopted  by  the 
Florida  Convention,  by  >  vote  of  rixty-two  ayes  to  sev&a  noes.  Its  pre- 
amble set  forth,  that  "  all  hopes  of  preserving  the  Union  upon  terms 
.  consistent  with  the  safety  and  honor  of  the  Slaveholding  States"  had 
been  "fnlly  dissipated ;"  and  it  was  declared  that  the  State,  acting  in  its 
"sovereign  capacity,**  was,  by  this  ordinance,  withdrawn  from  the  Union, 
and  Florida  had  become  "  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation."  On  the 
following  day  the  ordinance  was  signed,  amidst  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the 


'  Th«  pvpnhtiaa  of  On  Statu,  In  ISM),  wm  one  baodrcd  ud  fbrty  thonauid  nine  bandiwl  and  tbirty-nlna,  at 
«kn  oalj  *  little  more  than  half  wete  white.  *  See  page  tS, 
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ringing  of  bella ;  aad  the  glad  tidings  were  sent  swiftly  oret  the  6nlf  States 
and  other  portions  of  the  Union  by  the  telegraph.    The  representatives  of 
Florida  in  the  National  Congress,  and   especially  Senators  Mallory  and 
Tulee,  received  the  announcement  with  great  satis&ction,  but,  unlike  the 
Soath  Carolina  Senators,  they  remained  in  their  seats,  that  they  might  be 
more  mischievoos  to  the  Government  than  they  conld  be  out  of 
''*8«T^'    *^®™-     ^"^  ^^^  14th,*Tnlee  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
vention, from  his  desk  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  to  that  effect, 
saying : — "  It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  [at  a  conference  of  conspirators  in 

Washington]  that  if  we  left  here,  force, 
loan,  and  volunteer  bills  might  be 
passed,  which  would  put  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  immediate  condition  for  hostilities; 
whereas,  by  remaining  in  onr  places 
until  the  4th  of  March,  it  is  thought  we 
can  keep  the  hands  of  Mr.  Buchanui 
tied,  and  disable  the  Republicans  irom 
effecting  any  legislation  which  will 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  incoming 
Administration.'"  Other  Senators,  as 
we  shall  observe  hereafter,  wrote  simi- 
lar letters  to  their  oonstituents.  These 
DATiD  u  TiTLM  infiunous    cpistles  were    sent    free  in 

the   national   mail,  under   the    official 
frank  of  their  more  in&mons  authors. 

The  Convention  at  Tallahassee  was  addressed  by  L.  W.  Spratt,  of  South 
Carolina,  the  great  advocate  of  the  African  Slave-trade.  Delegates  were 
appointed  to  a  general  convention,  to  assemble  at  Montgomery,  Alabama ; 
and  other  measures  were  adopted  to  secure  the  "  sovereignty "  of  Florida. 
The  Legislature  authorised  the  emission  of  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  treasury  notes;  and  they  defined  the  crime  of  treason 
against  the  State  to  be,  in  one  form,  the  holding  of  ofiice  under  the  National 
Qovemment,  in  the  event  of  actual  collision  between  the  State  and  Govern- 
ment troops,  to  be  punished  with  death. 

Before  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed,  the  Governor  of  Florida 
(Perry)  made  secret  preparations,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ctovemor  of 
Alabama,  to  seize  the  national  property  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 
This  consisted  of  Fort  Jefferson,  at  the  Garden  Key,  Tortugas;  Fort 
Taylor,  at  Key  West;  Forts  Pickens,  McRee,  and  Barrancas,  near  the 
entrance  to  Pensacola  Bay  (a  fine  expanse  of  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Escambia  River),  and  the  Navy  Yard,  at  the  little  village  of  Warrington, 
five  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  Bay.  He  ascertained  that  the  defenders 
and  defenses  of  Forts  Jefferson  and  Taylor  were  too  strong  for  any  force 
Florida  might  send  against  them,  so  he  prudently  confined  his  efforts  to  the 
harbor  of  Fensaoola.    He  issued  orders,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 


■  Th«  origliial  letter,  now  before  me,  ma  found  *t  Femudiiu,  Florida,  vhen  the  .Datlooal  troops  took 
poaenelon  of  that  plaeo,  on  the  8d  of  Manh,  ISM,  It  wu'  dtreoted  to  "  Joaeph  Flnepn,-  Kaq.  (Soverelgntx 
OonTentloo),  Tallakauee,  Florida." 
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Ordinance  of  Secession,  for  the  seusore  of  these  forts  and  the  Navy  Yard, 
and  disloyal  men  were  in  them  ready  to  assist  in  the  work.    Fortunately,  the 
command  of  the  forts  was  in  the  hands  of  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Slemtncr,  a  young, 
brave,  and  patriotic   oflScer  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who,  like  Anderson,  ooold   not   be 
moved  by  the  threats  or  persaasions  of  the     ' 
enemies  of  his  country.     Gtovemor  Perry    - 
had  already  been  to  New  York  and  Phil  a-  '   ■ 
delphia,  and  purchased  one  thousand  May- 
nard  rifles  and  five  thousand  Mini6  mus- 
kets for  the  use  of  the  State. 

Fort  I^ckens  is  on  Santa  Rosa  Island, 
and  commands  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 
Nearly  opposite,  but  a  little  farther  sea- 
ward, on  a  low  sand-spit,  is  Fort  McReo.     /- 

Across  from  Fort  Pickens,  on  the  main,  is  /  .^ .»  w^u^^sfcajF  ;  • -r^ 
Fort  Barrancas,  built  by  the  Spaniards, 
taken  from  them  by  General  Jackson,  and 
repaired  by  the  National  Government. 
Nearly  a  mile  eastward  of  the  Barrancas,  was  the  Navy  Yard  (since 
destroyed),  then  in  charge  of  Commodore  Armstrong,  a  veteran  captain  in 
the  Navy. 

Rumors  reached  Slemmer  early  in  January,  that  the  works  in  his  charge 
I  would  be  seized  by  the  Governor  of  Florida,  when  a  Secession  Ordinance 
should  be  passed.  He  believed  the  report  when  word  came  to  him  that  the 
forts  near  Mobile  had  been  surrendered  to  Alabama  troops,  and  he  resolved 
to  take  immediate  measures  to  save  those  at  Pensacola,  if  possible.  On  the 
7th  of  January,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Oilman,  he  called  on  Commo- 
dore Armstrong,  and  asked  his  co-operation.  Armstrong  declined  it, 
because  he  had  no  special  orders  to  do  so.  Slemmer  resolved  to  do  what 
he  might  without  his  co-operation,  and  he  at  once  took  measures  to  secure 
the  powder  in  Fort  Barrancas,  which  he  had  been  occupying.  He  caused 
the  batteries  to  be  put  in  working  order,  strengthened  the  guard, 
and,  at  sunset,*  raised  the  draw-bridge.  That  evening 
twenty  armed  men  approached  the  fort,  with  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  seizing  it.  They  were  discovered  by  a  sentinel,  and  an  alarm  was 
given.  Perceiving  this,  and  finding  the  draw-bridge  up,  the  insurgents 
fled. 

On  the  following  day,  Slemmer.  received  instructions  from  his  Govern- 
ment to  use  all  diligence  and  pow€»  for  the  protection  of  the  forts.  At  the 
eame  time,  Armstrong  received  instructions '  to  co-operate  with  Slemmer. 
These  commanders  held  a  consultation.  It  was  agreed  that  the  small  gar- 
rison could  hold  only  one  fort,  and  it  was  resolved  that  that  one  should  be 
Pickens,  the  stronger,  less  liable  to  be  attacked,  and  the  one  that  might 
most  easily  be  re-enforced.  It  was  arranged  for  Armstrong  to  send  the 
steamship  Wyandot,  Captain  Berryman,  to  take  the  little  gairison  from  the 
Barrancas  to  Fort  Pickens,  increase  the  force  by  as  many  men  as  could  be 
spared  from  the  Navy. Yard,  and  order  the  Wyandot  and  the  store-ship 
Supply,  Captain  Walke,  to  anchor  under  the  guns  of  the  fort. 


about     ••'••^»- 
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Slemmer  vras  soon  ready  for  the  moTement,  but  Armstrong  failed  to 
pei'form  an  essential  part  of  his  business  in  the  matter.  He  could  only 
send  the  garrison  over  in  the  Wyandot,  and  furnish  some  provisions  from 
the  Navy  Yard.  Slemmer  went  immediately  to  the  Commodore  for  an 
explanation.  He  charged  Armstrong  with  deception,  and  inquired,  indig- 
nantly, how  he  supposed  the  fort,  calculated  for  twelve  hundred  men,  could 
be  defended  with  only  forty-six,  the  actual  number  of  the  garrison  then  fit 
for  duty  ?  SJenuner  did  not  know  that  the  Commandant  was  surrounded 
by  traitors  just  ready  to  desert  their  flag  and  betray  their  country.  He  did 
not  know  that  when,  at  that  interview,  he  sent  for  Commander  E.  Farrand 
and  Lieutenant  F.  B.  Renshaw,  and  ordered  them  to  see  tha(  the  plans 
agreed  upon  by  himself  and  Slemmer  were  carried  out,  these  very  men  were 
then  foremost  at  that  post  in  disloyal  designs.    It  was  even  so. 


FUUTti  flCRlIKS  ANU  it  kKE.' 


1861. 


On  the  morning  of  the  10th,*  the  Wyaiidot  carried  over 
Slemmer's  command.  All  night  long,  and  all  the  day  before, 
the  men,  the  officers  and  their  wives,  and  even  children,  worked 
without  ceasing  in  preparations  for  removal.  For  twenty-four  hours  no  one 
slept,  or  even  rested.  Among  those  workers  were  the  heroic  wives  of 
Lieutenants  Slemmer  and  Gilman,  wh5  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
history  of  Fort  Pickens  at  that  time,  because  of  their  labor  and  fortitude. 

The  families  at  the  Barrancas  were  embarked  on  the  Supply,  while  the 
war-ship  bore  the  garrison.  The  latter  landed  at  Pickens  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  was  re-enforced  by  only  about  thirty  ordinary  seamen  from  the  Navy 
Yard,  who  were  without  arras  or  equipments  of  any  kind.  Nearly  all  the 
powder  and  fixed  ammunition  at  the  Barrancas  were  also  carried  over  to 
the  strong  fort  on  the  same  day ;  and  all  the  guns  of  the  abandoned  post, 


■  Fort  MoRrr,  oD  tbe  mtln,  la  weu  In  the  diiUnoc,  on  the  axtremc  rlgbt  of  the  pletan. 
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fifteen  in  namber,  bearing  upon  the  bay,  vere,  by  Slemmer's  orders,  spiked 
in  position,  for  he  had  neither  time  nor  means  to  dismount  them. 

The  arrangement  for  the  Wyandot  and  Supply  to  anchor  near  Fort 
Rokens  was  not  carried  out ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  Slemmer,  he  was 
informed  that  Commodore  Armstrong  had  ordered  both  vessels  away,  the 
former  to  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  and  the  latter  to  her  final  destination  off 
Vera  Cruz,  with  coals  and  stores  for  the  Home  Squadron  there.  He  remon- 
Rtrated,  but  in  vain.  That  night  Captain  Berryman  sent  him  some  muskets 
which  he  had  procured,  with  difficulty,  from  the  Navy  Yard,  to  arm  his 
seamen ;  and  Captain  Waike  assured  him  that  he  would  afford  him  all  the 
aid  in  his  power,  in  defense  of  the  fort. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 0th,  about  five  hundred  troops  of  Florida  and 
Alabama,  and  a  few  from  Mississippi,  commanded  by  Colonel  Lomax,  of 
Florida,  appeared  at  the  Navy  Tard,  and  demanded  its  immediate  surrender 
to  the  authorities  of  the  State.  Armstrong  was  powerless.  Of  the  sixty 
.officers  and  men  under  his  command,  he  afterward  said,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  them  were  disloyal,  and  some  were  active  traitors.  Commander 
Farrand  was  actually  among  the  insurgents  who  demanded  the  surrender 


aATT  TABS  AT  mSACOlA. 


of  the  p<J8t  These  disloyal  men  would  have  revolted,  had  the  Commodore 
made  the  least  resistance,  and  he  was  compelled  to  yield.  Lieutenant 
Renshaw,  the  Flag-officer,  and  one  of  the  leading  traitors  there,  immediately 
ordered  the  National  standard  to  be  pulled  down..  When  at  a  little  less 
than  half-mast  it  was  allowed  to  fall  suddenly  to  the  ground,  when  a  greater 
portion  of  th.e  men  present,  led  by  Lieutenant  J.  R.  Eggleston,  of  the 
Wyandot,  greeted  the  dishonored  banner  with  derisive  shouts.  The  com- 
mand of  the  Navy  Yard  was  then  given  to  Captain  V.  M.  Randolph,  another 
naval  officer  who  had  abandoned  his  flag ;  ^nd  tljc  post,  with  ordnance  stores 
valned  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  dollars,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  authorities  of  Florida.'  At  the  same  time  Colonel  Lomax  and  some 
men  took  possession  of  Fort  Barrancas,  and  restored  the  disabled  guns ;  and 
another  party  was  soon  afterward  thrown  into  Fort  McRec.  Farrand, 
Renshaw,  Randolph,  and  Eggleston  had.  already  sent  their  resignations  to 


'  Wb*n  Colonel  LomaT  deman*le(I  the  sntrontler  of  the  Nary  Yard,  Commwioro  Armstrong  BaM,  that  he 
lad  arrredhia  cuuntry  Ciithfully  all  his  life ;  th:it  ho  Inred  the  old  flag,'and  had  protected  It  in  sunBhino  and  IB 
norm ;  that  his  heart  was  tieeding  because  of  the  dlstcaetions  of  bis  ooootry ;  that  ha  waa  a  aatire  of  Keo- 
tackj-,  Thieh  had  no  navy,  ami,  therefore,  he  knew  not  where  be  ahonld  go  to  make  a  liTellhood  In  his  deeUnlnc 
years;  ibit  he  hnd  no  ade<iti.ite  force  to  make  resistanee.  and  if  he  had,  he  wonld  rather  lose  his  own  life  than 
ts  ieatroy  the  llres  of  bis  ennntrymen.  lie  then  said  that  he  'relinquished  hi*  rathority  to  the  represenlstivet 
af  Ibe  SoTcrei^ty  of  Florida."— /'ouaro/a  Obttrver,  Janoary  IS,  18(1. 
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Washington,  and  they  were  aooepted  before  the  Government  was  aware  of 
their  treachery.     At  the  same  time,  the  insolent  leaders  of  the  insurrection 
in  Florida  sent  word  to  the  President,  throngh  Senators- Yolee  and  Mallory, 
that  the  seiznre  of  the  public  property  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
Florida  was  in  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  troops  to  Fort  Pickens,  and 
proposed  a  restoration  when  that  strong  fortress  should  be  evacuated  1 
Already,  even  before  the  Ordinance  .of  Secession  was  passed,  Florida 
•j«nu»ry«,  troops  had  Seized  the  Chattahoochee  Arsenal,*  with   five  hun- 
1861.       dred  thousand  rounds  of  musket  cartridges,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand rifle '  cartridges,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder.'    They  had 
•  Januuy  I.   ^'^^  taken  possession  of  Fort  Marion,'  at  St.  Augustine,  formerly 
the  "Castle  of  St.  Mark,  which  was  built  by  the  Spaniards  more 
than  a  hundred  years  before.      It  contained  an  arsenal,  the  contents  of 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.     On  the  16th  they  seized  the 

Coast-survey  schooner  I^l  W.  Dana, 
and  appropriated  it  to  their  use. 

Slemmer  heard  of  the  movement 
at  the  Navy  Yard  through  Com- 
mander Walkc,  who  had  received 
instructions  from  Armstrong  to  put 
to  sea  immediately,  with  the  Sup- 
pli/,  if  the  post  should  be  a^ttacked. 
Slemmer  sent  a  note  at  once  to  the 
Commodore,  saying : — "  I  am  in- " 
formed  that  the  Navy  Yard  is 
besieged.  In  case  you  determine  to 
capitulate,  please  send  the  marines 
to  strengthen  my  command."  To 
this  he  received  no  reply.  A  few 
hours  afterward,  he  saw  the  old  flag 
go  down  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and 
heard,  with  mingled  surprise  and 
indignation,  that  the  Commodore 
had  ordered  the  Wi/andot  to  co- 
operate with  Fort  Pickens  under 
Berryman  was  ordered  not  to  fire  a  shot 
In  case  Pickens  should  be  assailed, 


A  OASUIATII  lie  rOBT  PICKXlCg.' 

Strange  restrictions.     Captain 
unless  his  vessel  should  be  attacked, 


'  The  Ancnal  was  in  the  keeping  of  Sergeant  Powell  and  throe  men.  Powell  hjid  been  in  Che  oinplnymeat 
of  the  Ooreminent  for  twenty  years.    lie  ma<lo  the  following  speech  on  this  occasion : — 

**0rPicEBS  AND  SoLDiESs: — Five  minutes  ago  I  was  the  coinmantler  of  this  Arsenal ;  bat,  in  conseqtieBee 
of  the  wealincM  of  nijr  commnnd,  I  am  obliged  to  surrender— an  act  which  1  have  hitherto  never  had  tu  do 
dnrtng  my  whole  military  career.  If  I  had  a  fore*  eqnal  to,  or  half  the  strength  of  your^  I'll  be  d— d  if  yuo 
^  would  have  ever  entered  that  gate  until  yon  walked  over  my  dead  body.  Ton  see  that  I  have  bat  Mree  cben. 
These  are  laborera,  and  oanaot  contend  against  yoo.  I  now  consider  myself  a  i>risoner  of  war.  Take  my  8w<ird, 
Ciiptatn  Jones.^ 

Jones  returned  it,  laying,  "Take  your  sword;  yon  are  too  br*ve  a  man  to  disarm."  The  troops  then  gave 
tlim  cheers  for  Powell — Oorrttpomltiictq^  Oujacttonvillt  Southern  Conftdtracy. 

*  To  those  not  fkmlliar  with  millbuy  names,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  a  eaumuiU  \t  a  v.vil'ed 
ohamber  in  a  fort,  with  an  openinic  ontwonl  for  the  use  of  cannon,  and  spacious  enough,  in  larg,-  rosriitiir  works, 
to  be  used  as  quarters  and  hospitiil  to  n  san-ison  during  war.  Tliey  ore  mode  bomb.pr(H>r,  so  tbnt  t)itj»c  terrible 
missiles  cannot  enter  them.  Our  little  picture  Ia  n  giMxl  delino.-ition  of  n  i^nsemate.  soon  fivm  the  interior  of  tha 
Ibrt    Sometimes  they  are  made  only  lai^o  enough  for  a  guu  aud  thv  gu;iuv:*8. 
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the  Wj/andot  magt  be  a  passirte  speotator  I    She  m^ht  as  irell  hsr«  been  on 
the  south  side  of  Cuba,  if  these  instmctions  had  been  obeyed. 

Slenimer  was  now  left  to  hk  own  resources.  He  was  in  one  of  the 
strongest  forts  on  the  Golf  coast,  but  his  garrison  consisted  of  only  eighty 
<»ie  Bonis,  officers  and  men.  lliere  were  fifty-four  gons  in  position  and  fit, 
for  servioe,  and  five  months'  provisions.  The  casemate  guns,  of  which 
there  were  fonrteen  in  order,  were  32-pounder8.  Beside  these  there  were 
seven  12-poanders;  one  8-inoh  sea-coast  howitzer;  one  104nch  columbiad; 
nx  field-pieces ;  and  twenty-five  24-pound  howitzers  for  flank  defense.  The 
garrison  labored  unceasingly  in  putting  every  thing  in  working  order,  doing 
guard  duty,  &e.,  for  an  attack  was  hourly  expected. 

On  the  I2th,*  Captain  Randolph,  Major  Marks,  and  Lieutenant  Rut- 
ledge,  all  in  military  dress,  presented  themselves  at  the  gate  of 
Fort  Pickens,  and  demanded  admittance  as  citizens  of  Florida    '''^^^' 
and  Alabama.     They  were  not  permitted  to  enter,  bat  were 
allowed  an  interview  at  the  gate  with  Lieutenant  Slemmer.    *'  We  have 
been  sent,"  they  said,  "  to  demand  a  peaceable  surrender  qf  this  fort,  by 
the  GoveriKMrs  of  Florida  and  Alabama."     Slemmer  immediately  replied : — 
**  I  am  here  under  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  direction  of  the  General-in-chief  of  the  Army;  and* I  recognize  no  right 
of  any  govenior  to  demand  a  surrender  of  United  States  property.     My 
orders  are  distinct  and  explicit."    The  intruders  immediately  withdrew, 
and  Slemmer  prepared  for  an  attack  that  night,  whidl  was  dark  and  stormy. 
AQ  night  long  sentinels  were  posted  beyond  the  glacis,'  and  the  men  stood 
at  their  guns.   ■ 

On  the  15th,*  Colonel  William  H.  Chase,  of  Massachusetts, 
formerly  of  the  United  States  Army,  but  now  in  command  of  all  """^• 
of  the  insurgent  troops  in  Florida,  accompanied  by  Farrand,  of  the  Navy, 
who  had  just  abandoned  his  flag,  asked  for  an  interview  with  Slemmer. 
It  was  granted.  Chase  informed  him  that  he  had  full  power  from  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  Florida  to  take  possession  of  the. fort,  and  he  desired  to  do  so 
without  bloodshed.  "  You  can  contribute  toward  this  desirable  result,"  he 
said, "  and,  in  my  judgment,  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  honor  of  yourself  or 
your  gallant  officers  and  men."  He  said  he  came  to  demand  a  surrender  of 
the  fort,  winch  was  to  be  held  subject  to  any  agreement  that  might  be 
entered  into  between  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  (Senators  Mallory  and 
Tulee,  then  in  their  official  seats  at  Washington)  and  the  National 
Gk>vemment.  "  I  would  not  oounsel  you  to  do  aught  that  was  dishonorable," 
said  the  tempter.  "On  the  contrary,  to  do  that  which  will  secure  for 
you  the  commendation  of  all  Christian  gentlemen."  He  entreated  him 
not  to  be  guilty  of  aUowing  fraternal  blood  to  flow.  "  Listen  to  me  then," 
he  continued,  "  I  beg  of  you,  and  act  witb  me  in  preventing  the  shedding 
of  the  blood  of  your  brethren."  He  promised  Slemmer  and  his  garrison 
comfortable  quarters  at  Barrancas,  if  he  would  only  prove  unfaithful  to 
his  trust;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  said: — "Consider  this  well,  and  take  care 
that  you  will   so  act  as  to  have  no   fearful  recollections  of  a  tragedy 


*  Tb*  flaeto  li  tha  aoperlor  ilopc  of  the  poiapet  uf  Uw  oorered  way,  rxt«Dclrd  In  t  gontls  declirltj  to  the 
MitToaodlng  eouotiy. 
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that  you  might  have  avoided,  bat  rather  to  make  the  present  moment 
one  of  the  most  glorious,  because  Christian-like,  of.  your  life."  The 
Serpent  could  not  chiirm  the  Patriot.  Slemmer  did  so  act  as  to  make  it 
the  most  glorious  moment  of  his  life,  by  first  consulting  with  the  Com- 
manders of  the  Wyandot  and  Supply,  and  then  positively  refusing  to  give 
up  the  fort.' 

The  insurgents  on  shore  now  commenced  preparations  for  assailing  Fort 

Pickens,  and  on  the  18th,*  Chase  again  demanded  its  surrender, 

'^i86L^'     saying  he  was  re-enforced,  and  more  troops  were  expected. 

Slemmer  remained  firm.    Then  commenced  the  siege  of  Fort 

IHckens,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  near  Pensacola,*  the  Convention  at 
Tallahassee  were  working  in  harmony  with  the  Legislature.  They  appointed 
Senators  Mallory  and  Ynlee,  then  in  the  Senate  at  Washington,  commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  the  Ifational  Government  conceraing  its  property 
within  the  limits  of  Florida,  and  also  appointed  delegates  to  a  general 
convention  at,  Montgomery. 

On  the  day  after  the  Florida  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed,  the 
politicians  of  Alabama  assembled  at  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
committed  a  simila?  act  of  folly  and  crime.  We  have  already  observed 
the  preliminary  movements  to  this  end,  in  that  State,  with  Governor  Moore 
as  an  active  leader.'  The  election  of  members  of  the  Convention  was  held 
on  the  24th  of  December,'  and,  as  in  other  States,  the  politicians 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  "immediate  Secession- 
ists"  and  " Co-operationists."  The  latter  were  also  divided;  one  party 
wishing  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Slave-labor  States,  and  the  other  caring 
only  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Cotton-producing  States.  The  vote,  as 
reported,  for  all  but  ten  counties  was,  for  secession,  twenty-four -thonsand 
four  hundred  and  forty-five ;  and  for  co-operation,  thirty-three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty-five.  Of  the  ten  counties,  some  were  for  secession  and 
others  for  co-operation. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  Montgomery  on  the  7th  of 
January."  Every  county  in  the  State  was  represented,  and  the 
number  of  delegates  was  one  hundred.  William  Brooks  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent On  the  same  day,  the  representatives  of  Alabama^  in  the  Congress 
at  Washington,  on  consultation,  resolved  to  telegraph  to  the  Convention 
their  advice  to  pass  an  ordinance  of  secession  immediately. 

The  Convention  was  marked  by  a  powerful  infusion  of  Union  sentiment, 
which  found  expression  in  attempts  to  postpone  secession  under  the  plea  of 
the  desirableness  of  co-operation.  Resolutions  of  this  tenor  were  offered  on 
the  9th ;  while  another  proposed  that  the  powers  of  the  State  should  be 
pledged  to  "  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 

>  Tbe  foregoing  brief  nsmtivo  of  Uie  moTemenU  in  PenwcoU  Bay,  Immedlntely  after  the  pnssiigo  of  Um 
Ordinance  of  Seeceeion  by  the  OonTentlon  of  Florida  politicians,  is  eompiled  chiefly  flvtn  the  manuscript  report 
of  Uenlenant  Slemmer,  now  befm  me,  made  to  A^jutant-Oeneral  Thomas,  on  tbe  S6U)  of  January,  1S61. 

*  The  city  of  Penaaoola  la  eight  miles  northeastmird  fh>m  the  Nary  Yard,  and  about  ten  mile*  flrom  tbe 
entrance  to  tbe  bay.    It  contained  about  two  Uioaiand  inhabitants  at  the  time  we  are  considering. 

"  8o«  page  60. 

*  Benjunin  FItxpatriek  and  Clement  01  Clay.  Smatort;  James  T..  Pngh.  Darid  Clopton,  Srdpnhani  l!oore, 
Oeorge  S.  Houston,  W.  It  W.  Cobli,  J.  k.  Stallworth,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  BtpretaUativu. 
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coerce  any  seceding  State."  After  diBcoseing  various  resolutions,  it  was 
finally  resolved,  by  unanimous  vote,  that  the  people  of  Alabama  would  not 
sobmit  to  a  Repablican  administration. 

On  the  10th  an  ordinance  of  secession  was  reported  by  the  majority  of 
a  Committee  of  Thirteen,  appointed  to  draft  it,  of  whom  seven  were  "  Seces- 
aioiiists"  and  rix  "  Co-operationists."  It  was  longer  than  any  of  its 
predecessors,  bat  dmilar  to  them  in  tenor.  With  that  groundless  sophistry 
and  reckless  disregard  of  the  plainest  historic  troths  which  characterized 
the  speeches  and  writings  of  the  men  of  the  State. Supremacy  school,  they 
aasnmed  that  their  commonwealth,  which  was  created  by  the  National 
'Government,  first  a  Territory*  and  then  a  State,*  had  "  delegated  ^ 
sovereign    powers"    to    that    Govenunent,    which    were    now  ' 

"  resumed  and  vested  in  the  people  o{  the  State  of  Alabama." 
This  was  an  act  as  sensible  as  if  Man  should  say  to  his  Maker,  "I  will 
resume  the  life  I  have  delegated  to  yoo,  vest  it  in  myself,  and  henceforth 
there  shall  be  no  onion  between  as  I"  The  ordinance  favored  the  formation 
of  a  confederacy  of  Slave-labor  States,  and  formally  invited  the  others  to 
send  delegates  to  meet  those  of  Alabama  in  convention,  on  the  4th  of 
February,  in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  for  consultation  on  the  subject. 

The  Alabama  Convention  was  not  harmonious.  Some  seriously  dis- 
cordant notes  were  heard.  The  Union  element  was  not  inclined  to  yield 
erery  thing  without  a  struggle.  There  was  a  minority  report  on  secession ; 
and  many  men  were  favorable  to  postponing  action  altogether,  until  the 
4th  of  March,  with  the  hope  of  preserving  the  Union.  So 
doubtful  was  the  final  result,  that,  so  late  as  the  17th,'  a  dispatch  '^^^^' 
was  sent  by  telegraph  to  the  Alabama  delegation  in  Congress,  to 
retain  their  seats  ontil  further  advised.  This  opposition  exasperated  the 
oltrarsecessionists,  and  they  became  very  violent.  When,  in  the  debate 
that  followed  the  presentation  of  the  two  reports,  Nicholas  Davis,  of 
Hnntsville,  in  northern  Alabamia,  declared  his  belief  that  the  people  of  that 
section  would  not  submit  to  any  disunion  schemes  of  the  Convention, 
William  L.  Yancey,  whose  business  for  many  months  had  been  to  "  fire  the 
Southern  heart  and  precipitate  the  Cotton  States  into  revolution,"  sprang  to 
his  feet,  denounced  the  people  of  northern  Alabama  as  "Tories,  traitors, 
and  rebels,"  and  said  they  ought  to  be  coerced  into  submission.  This  high 
criminal,  who  had  talked  so  defiantly  about  the  sin  of  "coercion"  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Government,  when  its  authority  was  resisted,  was  now 
ready  to  use  brute  force  to  coerce  Union-loving  and  loyal  men  into  submis- 
sion to  the  treasonable  schemes  of  a  few  politicians  assembled  in  convention ! 
Mr.  Davis  was  not  intimidated  by  Yancey's  bluster,  but  calmly  assured  the 
conspirators  that  the  people  of  his  section  would  be  ready  to  meet  their 
enemies  on  the  line,  and  decide  the  issue  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  final  vote  on  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  taken  at  about  two 
o'clock  on  the  11th,'  and  resolted  in  sixty-one  ayes  to  thirty-    ^ , 

■TO  •  .  1  .  »        •  »  'Jannary. 

nme  noes.     This  result  created  great  joy.     An  iidmense  mass 
meeting   was  held  in  front  of  the   State  House   in  Montgomery,   during 
the  afternoon;  and  weak-kneed  " Co-operafionists,"  carried  away  by  the 
popular  enthnsiasm,  pledged  their  constituents  to  a  su|>port  of  the  ordi- 
nance.     A  secession  flag,  which   the  women  of  Montgomery  had  pre- 
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aented  to  the  ConTention,  was  raised  over  the  Cft|wt<d,  amidBt  the.  firing  of 
cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  shoats  of  the  multitude.  There  vt»  no 
less  excitement  in  Mobile,  whither  the  news  went  with  lightning  speed.  It 
continued  until  late  at  night,  and  was  intensified  by  intelligence  of  the  so- 
called  secession  of  Florida.  Government  Street  was  filled  with  jubilant 
people  of  both  sezea.  Thej  gathered  in  a  dense  crowd  around  a  "  eeoession 
pole"  that  had  been  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  street, from  the  top  of  which 
a  "Southern  banner"  was  displayed.  A  hundred  and  one  guns  were  fired 
in  honor  of  Alabama,  and  fifteen  in  praise  of  Florida.  The  bells  rang  out 
merrily,,  and  all  business  ceased.  The  crowd  fi^nned  in  procession,  and 
followed  a  band  of  music,  that  played  the  "  Soothem  Marseillaise,"  to  the  * 
Custom  House,  over  which  waved  a  Lone-star  flag.  On  all  sides  was  seen 
the  fluttering  of  women's  handkerchiefs,  and  the  voices  of  men  speaking  to 
surging  crowds  were  heard,  while  the  military  thronged  the  public  square 
and  there  fired  salvos  of  artillery.  At  night  the  city  blazed  with  fire- 
works of  every  description;  and  the  most  popular  ]»eceB  of  all  were  the 
"Southern  Cross"  and  the  " Lone  Star." ' 

When  the  excitement  of  the  hour  was  over,  the  Convention  resumed  its 
sittings.  From  beginning  to  end,  these  were  in  secret,  and  the  public  were 
indulged  with  only  a  crumb  of  intelligence  that  fell  occasionally  from  the 
table  of  the  conclave.  It  leaked  out,  however,  that  the  Union  feeling  in  the 
Convention  was  potently  mischievous  toward  the  ultra-secessionists,  and 
that  several  delegates  absolutely  refused  to  sign  the  Ordinance,  unless  its 
action  should  be  postponed  until  the  4th  of  March. 

The  Convention  adjourned  on  the  80th  of  January  until  the  4th  of  March, 
after  having  resolved  against  the  opening  of  the  African  Slave-trade,  and 
making  provision  for  the  due  e:]:ecution  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  At 
the  close  of  the  session,  the  President  (Brooks)  said : — "  The  |>eopIe  of 
Alabama  are  now  independent ;  sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  they  will  continue 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent.  Dismiss  the  idea  of  a  reconstruction  of 
the  old  Union,  now  and  forever."  Soon  afterward,  Thomas  J.  Judge  wtm 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  National  GoVenaaaxt  for 
the  surrender  efforts  and  other  property  to  the  authorities  of  Alabama. 

A  week  before  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed  at  Montgcnaery, 
volunteer  troops,  in  accordance  with  an  arrangement  made  witJi  the 
Governors  of  Louisiana  and  Georgia,  and  by  order  of  the  Grovemor  of 
Alabama,  had  seized  the  Arsenal  at  Mount  Yemen,  about  thirty  milea 
above  Mobile,  and  Fort  Morgan,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Mobile, 
about  thirty  miles  below  the  city.  The  expedition  to  seiiie  the  Mount 
Yemon  Arsenal  was  commanded  by  Captain  Danville  Leadbetter,  of  the 
United  States  Engineer  Corps,  and  a  native  of  the  State  of  Maine.'  For 
this  purpose  the  Governor  made  him  his  special  aid,  with  the  rank  of 
coloneL  He  left  Mobile  on  the  steamer  Selma,  at  near  midnight 
of  the  Sd  of  January,*  with  four  companies  of  volunteers,  and  at 
dawn  surprised  Captaiif  Reno,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Arsenal.     By 


>  Thla  nrnn  appfars  to  bare  brtn  one  of  thc'qiost  flendlab  of  the  peraecntoK  of  Untnn  men  In  Alabama  and 
laat  Tennessee,  at  the  beginning  of  the  e<Tll  war.  Hia  atrodons  oondact  In  East  Tennessee  Is  darkly  portrayed 
hj  ti«Temor  Brownloir,  In  Ua  Skttehn  ^tktjlitt,  Progrtm,  mid  Dtdint  ^Sten$tcit,  page  81U 
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tins  seizare,  the  Alabama  insnrgenta  came  into  posseaaioq  of  fifteen  thousand, 
stand  of  arma,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  some 
cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  munitions  of  war. 

At  aboat  the  same  hour  on  the  night  of  the  3d,  when  Leadhetter  started . 
for  Mount  Vernon,  Colonel  John  R  Todd,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Gov- 
amor  Moore,  embarked,  at  Mobile,  in  the  steamer  ^ate  Dale,'  with  four 
companies  of  volunteers,  for  Fort  Morgan.  They  reached  it  at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and .  at  five  o'clock  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  post.  The  garrisoa  not  only  tnade  no  resistance,  but  an  eye-witness 
declared,  that  when  the  State  flag  of  Alabama  was  unfurled,  in  place  of  the 
National  flag  that  had  been  pulled  down,  they  cheered  it..  It  was  a  blood- 
less conquest.  One  of  the  insurgents,  writing  at  the  fort  that  morning, 
■aid: — ''We  found  here  about  five  thousand  shot  qnd  shell,;  and  we  are 
ready  to  receive  any  distinguished  strangers  the. Government  m^y  see  fit  to 
■end  on  a  visit  to  us."  Fort  Gaines,  on  Dauphin  Island,  opposite  Fort 
Morgan,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  insurgents  at  the  same  time ;  and, 
OB  the  same  morning,  the  revenue  cutter  Letoia  Cms  was  surrendered  to 
T.  Sandford,  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Mobile,  by  Commander  Morrison. 
On  the  9th,  five  companies  of  volunteers  left  Montgomery  for  Pensacola,  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  Florida,  to  assist  the  insurgents  of  that 
State  in  the  seizure  of  the  forts  and  Navy  Yard.  These  formed  a  part  of  the 
f(»ce  to  whom  Armstrong  surrendered  his  post. 

When  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed,  the  Mayor  of  Mobile 
called  for  a  thousand  laborers,  to  prepare  defenses  for  the  city.  These, 
and  an  ample  amount  of  money,  were  at  once  supplied.  The  Common 
Council,  in  a  frenzy  of  passion  and  folly,  passed  an  ordinance,  changing 
the  names  of  several  streets  of  the  city  which  bore  those  of  Free-labor 
States  to  those  of  places  in  the  Slave-labor  States.  The  name  of  Maine 
Street  was  changed  to  Palmetto  Street ;  of  Massachusetts  Street,  to  Charles- 
ton Street ;  of  Ifew  Hampshire  Street,  to  Augusta  Street ;  Rhode  Inland 
Street,  to  Savannah  Street,  Sea,  And  now,  at  the  close  of  Jannary,  the 
aathorities  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  of  its  commercial  metropolis,  were 
folly  committed  to  the  great  work  of  treason,  which  lHr>ught  terrible  suffer^ 
ing  npon  large  numbers  of  the  peaceful  citizens  of  that  Commonwealth. 

A  week  after  the  so-called  secession  of  Alabama,  the  politicians  of 
Geoi^ia,  assembled  in  convention  at  Milledgeville,  the  State  capital,  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  that  Comjnonwealth  was  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
great  American  Republic.  We  have  already  observed  the  preliminary 
secession  movements  in  -that  State,*  under  the  manipulations  of  Toombs, 
Cobb,  Iverson,  and  some  less  notable  conspirators,  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  more  intelligent  citizens  to  follow  the  lead  of  these 
selfish  and  ainbitious  men.  Their  exalted  positions  (one  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
and  the  other  two  named,  National  Senators)  enabled  them  to  work  pow- 
erfiilly,  through  subservient  politicians,  in  deceiving,  misleading,  exciting, 
and  coercing  the  people.    Toombs,  in  particular,  whose  thirst  for  power  and 


<  Thl«  TMtel  wu  dMtro7«d  hf  ft  t«rrib1«  poirder  explosion,  at  MoMlo,  on  tho  aftemonn  i*f  \hf  -5tb  of 
>  PagM  61  to  ea,  iadiulTe. 
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personal  aggrandizement,  and  contempt  for  "common  folks,"  made  him 
impatient  of  the  popular  will,  and  consequently  inimical  to  republican  insti- 
tntions,  was  unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  their  free  Government.  He  employed  falsehood,  menaces,  and  the  low 
arts  of  the  mere  demagogue  in  his  unholy  work ; .  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  manager,  while  at  home  and  in  Washington,  of  a  system  of 
subtle  terrorism,  by  which  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Convention, 
called  to  consider  secession,  were  chosen  irom  among  the  politicians  of  his 
disloyal  school.  In  Georgia,  as  in  Virginia,  and  most  of  the  other  Slave- 
labor  States,  there  were  " Minnte-men,"  "Vigilance  Committees,"  "Defense 
Committees,"  "  Brotherhoods,"  "  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,"  "  Southern 
Rights,"  and  other  associations,  all  working  in  the  interest  of  the  conspira- 
tors. These  were  used  before  the  election,  and  at  the  ballot-box,  with  great 
effect.  "It  is  a  notable  fact,"  said  a  leading  Georgia  journal,"  "that 
wherever  the  'Minute-men,'  as  they  are  called,  have  had  an  organization, 
those  counties  have  voted,  by  large  majorities,  for  immediate  secession. 
Those  that  they  could  not  control  by  persuasion  and  coaxing,  they  dra- 
gooned and  bullied  by  threats,  jeers,  and  sneers.  By  this  means,  thousands 
of  good  citizens  were  induced  to  vote  the  immediate  secession  ticket  through 
timidity.  Besides,  the  towns  and  cities  have  been  flooded  with  sensation 
dispatches  and  inflammatory  rumors,  manufactured  in  Washington  City  for 
the  especial  occasion.  To  be  candid,  there  has  never  been  as  much  lying 
and  bullying  practiced,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  since  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  as  has  in  the  recent  campaign.  The  fault  has  been 
at  Washington  City ;  from  tliat  cesspool  have  emanated  all  the  abomina- 
tions that  ever  cursed  a  free  people." 

The  Georgia  journalist  told  the  truth  at  that  time,  for  Washington  City 
was,  indeed,  the  place  where  the  voltaic  pile  of  active  treason  was  to  be 

found,  in  the  persons  of  the  congregated  conspirators  in  Congress. 

So  early  as  the  13th  of  December,*  about  twenty  of  them 
assembled  at  night,  at  the  rooms  of  Reuben  Davis,  a  Representative  from 
Mississippi  (one  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three'),  and  there  signed  the 
following  letter  to  their  constituents : — "  The  argument  is  exhausted.  All 
hope  of  relief  in  the  Union,  through  the  agency  of  Committees,  Con- 
gressional legislation,  or  Constitutional  'amendments,  is  extinguished,  and 
we  trust  the  South  will  not  be  deceived  by  appearances  or  the  pretense 
of  new  guaranties.  The  Republicans  are  resolute  in  the  purpose  to  grant 
nothing  that  will  or  ought  to  satisfy  the  South.  We  are  satisfied  the 
honor,  safety,  and  independence  of  the  Southern-  people  are  to  be  found 
only  in  a  Southern  Confederacy — a  result  to  be  obtained  only  by  separate 
State  secession — and  that  the  sole  and  primary  aim  of  each  Slaveholding 
State  ought  to  be  its  speedy  and  absolute  separation  &om  an  unnatural  and 
hostile  Union." 

This  declaration,  signed  by  a  large  number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives,  was  scattered  broadcast  over  the  Slave-labor  States,  first  byi 
the  telegraph  and  then  in  print.'     It  was  one  of  the  many  "  sensation  dis- 


■  The  Southern  Omfedtiracy.  \,xM\<ari  at  Atlmnta.  Oeoi^lii.  <  See  page  87. 

*  The  dficufncnt  wusi^nt  uutby  Bcnbcn  Davis,  with  the  following fltAterai*nt:—^'3i(niedbf  J.  L.Piigli,Dftvt(] 
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patches"  spoken  of  bj  the  Georgia  joomalist  It  was  also  presented  by 
Mr.  Davis  to  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three,  with  the  expectation,  no  doubt, 
that  it  would  frighten  the  Northern  men  into  acquiescence  with  the  demands 
of  those  of  the  South.  It  &iled  to  do  so ;  and  on  the  22d,* 
Toombs,  who  had  lately  arrived  in  Washington,  telegraphed  an  '  ''^^'*'' 
address  to  the  people  of  Geprgia,  half  true  and  half  untrue,  in 
which  he  said: — ^"I  came  here  to  secure  your  constitutignal  rights,  or  to 
demonstrate  to  you  that  you  can  get  no  guaranties  for  these  rights  from 
your  Northern  confederates."  He  then  informed  them  that  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  Senate  Committee  of  Thirteen  were,  to  a  man,  against  making 
any  concessions  to  the  South.  "  That  Committee  is  controlled,"  he  said, 
"  by  Black  Repoblicani — your  enemies — ^who  only  seek  to  amuse  you  with 
delusive  hopes  until  your  election,  in  order  that  you  may  defeat  the  friends 
of  secession.  ...  I  now  tell  you,  upon  the  &ith  of  a  true  mtui,  that 
all  further  looking  to  the  North,  for  security  for  your  constitutional  rights 
in  the  Union,  ought  to  be  instantly  abandoned.  It  is  fraught  with  nothing 
but  ruin  to  yourselves  and  your  posterity.  Secession  by  the  4th  of  March 
next,  should  be  thundeted  firom  the  ballot-box  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
Georgia  on  the  2d  day  of  January  next  Such  a  voice  will  be  your  best 
guaranty  for  Libekty,  Secumtt,  Tbanquilutt,  and  Glory." 

This  dispatch  produced,  as  it  was  int^ided  to,  a  profound  sensation  in 
Georgia.  "  It  has  unsettled  conservatives  here,"  telegraphed'  a 
number  of  citizens  of  Atlanta,'  to  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Critten- 
den. "Is  there  any  hope  for  Southern  rights  in  the  Union?"  they 
inquired.  "  We  are  for  the  Union  of  our  fethers,"  they  said,  "  if  Southern 
rights  can  be  preserved  in  it  If  not,  we  are  for  secession.  Can  we  yet 
hope  the  Union  will  be  preserved  oh  this  principle?  You  are  looked  to  in 
thia  emergency.     Give  us  your  views  by  dispatch."  , 

"  We  havd"  hopes,"  said  Douglas  and  Crittenden,  in  reply,'  "  that  the 
rights  of  the  South,  and  of  every  State  and  section,  may  be  ^ 
protected  within  the  Union.      Don't  give  up  the  ship.     Don't 
despair  of  the  Union." 

To  counteract  this  assurance,  Toombs  and  others  sent  numerous  "  sensa- 
tion dispatches"  to  Creorgia.  On  the  first  of  January,''  the  day 
before  the  election  was  to  be  held,  Toombs  telegraphed  to  an 
Augusta  journal,'  saying : — "  The  Cabinet  is  broken  up ;  Mr.  Floyd,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  having  resigned.' 
A  coercive  policy  has  been  adopted  by  the  Administration.  Mr.  Holt,  of 
Kentucky,  our  bitter  foe,  has  been  made  Secretary  of  War.  '  J^ort  I'ulatki 


Olopton,  Bjd«n1iam  Moore.  J.  L,  M.  Carrj,  and  J.  A.  Sullworth,  of  Alabama;  Alfred  IrenoD.  J,  -W.  11.  Under- 
vwd,  L  J.  Oartrell,  Jonm  Jaektnn  (Senator  Toomba  la  not  here,  bat  would  aign),  John  J.  Jones,  and  Martin  J. 
Onwfonl,  of  Oeor^;  Georfa  S.  Hawkins,  of  Florida.  It  Is  understoud  Mr.  Tales  will  sl|ym  It  T.  C  llladnn)!, 
••f  Arfcaana.  Both  Senators  will  also  nign  It  A.  O.  Brown,  William  Barksdale,  O.  K,  Singleton,  nnil  Reabco 
narla,  of  XliaslwippI ;  Burton  Cragia  and  Thomas  Baffln,  of  North  Carolina;  J.  P.  Benjamin  and  John  M.  Lon- 
>iniiB,  of  I«ialaicnaL  Ur.  Slldcll  will  also  sign  it  Senators  Wlgfall  and  Hemplilll,ofTeia&  will  sIkb  It"  Dsrla 
OiMed.  that  he  had  presented  It  to  tho  Committee  of  Thirty-three,  when  a  reNolution  was  passed  ^avowedly 
latended  to  oonnteract  the  effect  of  tho  above  dispatofa,  and,  as  I  bellero,  to  mislead  the  (leople  of  the  South.** 

>  WlUlam  Eziard,  Knbert  W.  SIma,  James  P.  Hanbletoa,  Thomas  S.  Powell,  S.  O.  Howell,  J.  A.  Ilnyden, 
O.  W.  Adair,  and  R.  C.  Ilonlestcr. 

•  T)ru*  DemoeraL 

'  This  was  eight  days  before  Thompson  resigned. 
VOU  L— 12. 
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is  in  danger.  The  Abolitionists  are  defiant"  On  the  same  day,  Jamison, 
Prraident  of  the  Soath  Carolina  ConTention,  telegn^hed  to  the  Mayor  of 
Macon,  saying : — "  Holt  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  War.  He  is  for 
coercion,  and  war  is  inevitable.  We  believe  re-enforcements  are  on  the 
way.     We  shall  prevent  their  entrance  into  the  harbor  at  every  hazard." 

These  dispatches,  it  is  said,  decided  the  wavering  vote  of  Georgia  for 
secession,  at  the. election  on  the  2d  of  January,  and  yet  the  ballot-box. 
showed  twenty-five  or  thirty-thousand  fewer  votes  than  osoal,  and  of  these 
there  was  a  decided  majority  against  immediate  secession.  "With  all  the 
appliances  bronght  to-  bear,  with  all  the  fierce,  rushing,  maddening  events 
of  the  hour,  the  Co-operationists  had  a  majority,  notwithstanding  that  failing 
off  of  nearly  thirty  thousand,  and  an  absolute  majority  of  elected  dele- 
gates of  twenty-nine.  But,  upon  assembling,  by  coaxing,  bullying,  and  all 
other  arts,  the  majority  was  changed.'" 

The  Convention  assembled  on  the  16th  of  January.  The  number  of 
members  was  two  hundred  and  ninety-five.  They  chose  Mr.  Crawford  to 
preside  over  them,  and  invited  Commissioners  Oir,  of  South  Carolina,  aad 
Shorter,  of  Alabama,  to  seats  in  the  Convention.  On  the  18th,  a  resolution 
was  passed,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  ayes  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  noes,  declaring  it  to  be  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  with- 
draw from  the  Union.  On  the  same  day,  they  appointed  a  committee  to 
draft  an  Ordinance  of  Secession.  It  was  reported  almost  immediately,  and 
was  shorter  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  was  in  a  single  paragraph,  and 
amply '  declared  the  repeal  and  abrogation  of  all  laws  which  bound  the 
commonwealth  to  the  Union,  and  that  the  State  of  Georgia  was  in  '^fiiH 
possession  and  exercise  of  all  those  rights  of  sovereignty  which  belong  and 
appertain  to  a  free  and  independent  State."  The  debate  on  the  ordinance 
elicited  many  warm  expressions  of  Union  sentiments ;  and  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Alexander  H.  Stephens  made  the  speech  Already  cited.* 
Toombs  was  in  the  Convention,  and  the  chief  manager  of  the  secession 
machinery.  He  worked  it  with  energy,  and  many  changes  among  the  Co- 
operatiouists  were  apparent.  A.  H.  Stephens,  his  brother  Linton,  Herschel 
V.  Johnson  (the  candidate  of  the  Douglas  Democrats  for  Vice-President), 
S.  H.  Hill,  and  others  who  afterward  took  an  active  part  in  rebellion,  tried 
to  prevent  inunediate  secession,  but  in  vain.  Toombs  an(^  his  party  were 
strong  enough  to  give  to  the  ordinance,  when  it  came  up  for  a  final  vote, 
two  hundred  and  eight  ballots  against  eighty-nine.  The  vote  was  taken  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  That  evening  the  event  was  celebrated  in  the 
Georgia  capital,  by  a  grand  display  of  fireworks,  s  torchlight  procession, 
music,  speeches,  and  the  firing  of  cannon.  Similar  demonstrations  of  joy 
were  made  at  Savannah  and  Augusta. 

An  effort  to  postpone  the  operation  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  until 
the  3d  of  March  failed.  A  resolution  was  then  adopted,  requiring  every 
member  of  the  Convention  to  sign  the  ordinance.  Another,  proposing  to 
submit  the  ordinance  to  a  final  consideration  by  the  people  through  the 
ballot-box,  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.     A  copy  of  a  resolution  by 
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tiie  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  received*  from  the  GoTemor 
of  Georgia  at  this  point  in  the  proceedings,  and  produced  much 
excitement.  It  tendered  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  all 
the  available  power  of  the  State  to  enable  him  to  enforce  the  laws, 
and  uphold  the  authority  of  the  National  Government ;  and  declared  that, 
in  defense  of  the  TJni<m,  which  had  conferred  prosperity  and  happiness  upon 
the  American  people,  renewing  the  pledge  given  and  redeemed  by  their 
fiithCTS,  they  were  ready  to  devote  thek  fortunes,  "  their  lives,  and  their 
sacred  honor."  As  soon  as  this  resolution  was  read,  Toombs  offered  the 
following,  which  was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote : — "  Resolved,  As  a 
response  to  the  resolutions  of  New  Tprk,  that  this  Convention  highly 
approves  of  the  energetic  and  patriotic  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia, 
in  taking  possession  of  Fort  Pulaski  by  Georgia  troops,  and  requests  him 
to  hold  possession  until  the  relations  of  Georgia  with  the  Federal  Government 
be  determined  by  this  Convention ;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  New  York." 

The  allusion  above  to  the  seizure  of  forts  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  &ct  that  Governor  Brown,  following  the  advice  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina conspirators,  and  the  recommendaticms  of  Toombs    and  others,  at 
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Washington,  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  coast  defenses  more  than  a  fortnight 
before  the  Secession  Convention  met.  Fort  Pulaski,  on  Cockspur  Island,  at 
the  month  of  the  Savannah  River,  and  Fort  Jackson,  nearer  the  city  of. 
Savannah,  were  seized  on  the  3d  of  January.  The  National  Arsenal  at 
the  same  city  was  taken  possession  of  by  insurgents  on  that  day.  On  the 
24th,  the  Arsenal  at  Augusta  was  seized  by  seven  hundred  State  troops,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Governor,  and  by  his  orders.  The  National  troops  in 
chaise  were  allowed  to  salute  their  flag  when  they  left,  and  were  soon 
sent  to  New  York.  In  the  Arsenal  were  twenty-two  thousand  muskets  And 
rifles,  some  cannon,  and  a  large  amount  of  powder  and  other  munitions  of 
war.  The  forts  were  without  garrisons,  and  each  was  in  charge  of  only 
two  or  three  men.  Fort  Pulaski  was  intended  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  guns,  and  a  garrison  o/  six  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  walls  were 
more  than  six  feet  in  thickness,  very  solid,  and  well  built  of  hard  gray 
brick.  It  contained  three  furnaces  for  heating  shot.  It  effectually  guarded 
the  main  entrance  to  the  Savannah  River,  and  its  possession  was  a  great 
advanti^e  to  the  insurgents  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  that  ensued. 
The  Convention  at  Milledgeville  adopted  measures  in  accordance  with 
the  new  order  of  things  which  they  had  decreed,  and  made  preparations 
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for  maintainrag,  by  force  of  arms,  the  independence  of  Georgia.  They 
appointed  delegates  to  the  proposed  Q«neral  Convention  at  Montgomery, 
and  adjourned  to  an  early  day  in  March. 

Just  one  week  after  the  so-called  secession  of  Georgia,  the  politicians  of 
Louisiana  declared  the  withdrawal  of  that  State  froni  the  Union.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  suicidal  acts  that  madmen  ever  committed.  The  prosperity 
of  its  great  commercial  capital  (New  Orleans,  containing  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  inhabitants)  was  a  blessing  almost  wholly  derived  from, 
the  Union.  Indeed,  no  State  of  the  Republic  was  more  dependent  on  th# 
Union  for.  its  permanent  growth  in  population  and  wealth  than  Louisiana. 
The  device  upon  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth  was  a  perpetual 
acknowledgment  of  the  feet — a  Pelican  brooding  over  and  feeding  her 
young,  emblematic  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  National  Government  for 
its  children,  the  States  created  by  its  will. 

We  have  already  observed  the  early  movements  of  the  politicians  of 
Louisiana,  led  by  Slidell,  Benjamin,  Moore,  Walker  of  the  Delta,  and 
others,  in  drawing  the  people  into  the  vortex  of  revolution.'  In  the  Legis- 
lature, which  assembled  at  Baton  Rouge  in  special  session  on  the  10th  of 
December,  the  Union  sentiment  was  jiowerful,  yet  not  sufficiently  so  to 
avert  mischief  to  the  Commonwenlth.  An  effort  was  made  to  submit  the 
question  of  " Convention  or  No  Convention"  to  the  people.  It  failed;  and 
an  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention  was  ordered  to  be  held  on  the  8th 
of  January,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  1815.  No 
efforts,  fair  or  unfair,  were  spared  to  excite  the  people  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  elect  secessionists. 

The  activity  of  the  politicians  in  New  Orleans  was  wonderful  They 
expected  the  example  of  the  city  would  be  followed  in  the  rur.il  districts, 

and  they  sought  to  make 
that  example  boldly  revo- 
lutionary by  frequent  pub- 
lic displays  of  their  dis- 
union feelings.  On  the 
21st  of  December,  they 
publicly  celebrated  the  so- 
called  secession  of  South 
Carolina,  with  demonstra- 
tions of  great  enthusiasm. 
They  fired  cannon  a  hun- 
dred times ;  paraded  the 
streets  with  bands  of  mu- 
sicians playing  the  Marseillaise  Hymn  and  polkas,  but  no  National  air; 
flung  out  the  Pelican  flag  of  the  State  from  the  Custom  House  and  other 
public  buildings ;  and  their  orators  addressed  the  excited  multitude  in 
favor  of  immediate  secession.  Four  days  afterward,  there  was  a  public 
ratification  of  the  nomination  of  secession  or  "  Southern  Rights"  candi- 
dates, wit"h  the  accompaniments  of  cannon,  and  flags,  ond  speeches.  Yet, 
with  all  these  manii'estations  of  disaffection  in  the  city,  the  great  mass  of  the 
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people  of  the  State  remained  loyal — p&ssivdy  if  not  actively  bo.  "In  our 
aeetion,"  a  gentleman  from  the  lower  part  of  the  State  wrote,  "  the  excite- 
ment is  confined  to  the  politicians;  the  people  generally  being  borne 
along  with  the  current,  and  feeling  the  natural  disposition  of  sustaining 
their  section.  I  think  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  people 
sincerely  hope  that  some  plan  will  yet  be  devised  to  heal  up  the  dissensions, 
and  to  settle  our  difficulties  to  the  saUsiaction  of  both  the  North  and  the 
South.'" 

The  popular  vote  at  the  election  on  the  8th  of  January  was  smalU    It 
was  of  such  a  complexion,  however,  ttuit  it  made  the  secessionists  confident 
of  success — so  confident  that  on  the  following  day,*  prompted 
by  advice  from  SHdell,  Benjamin,  and  other  representatives  of   '■'^^*' 
the  State  at  Washington,  the  Gov«iior  sent  military  expe- 
ditions from  New  Orleans  to  seize  Forts  Jackson  and  St  Philip  on  the 
Mississippi,  below  the  city,  then  in  command  of  Major  Beauregard ;  also 
Fort  Pike  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  the  Arsenal  at  Baton  Rouge,  then  in 
charge  of  Major  Hasldn. 

The  expedition  against  the  finrts  down  the  Mississippi  consisted  of  a 
part  of  Greneral  Palfrey's  Division.  They  left  the  city  in  the  steamer 
Yankee,  at  near  midnight,  cheered  by  a  multitude  on  the  levee  and  vessels. 
They  reached  Fort  St.  Philip  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  evening.* 
It  was  in  charge  of  a  man  named  Dart,  who  had  a  few  negroes-  """^ 
at  work  there.  Dart  gladly  gave  the  fort  into  the  custody  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Foot  Rifles,  who  garrisoned  it  in  the  name  of  the  State.  Fort 
Jackson  was  taken  possession  of  on  the  same  evening,  at  nine  o'clock. 
Sergeant  Smith,  of  the  National  Army,  gave  the  keys  to  the  insurgents, 
onder  protest,  and  a  company  of  the  Washington  Artillery  took  posses- 
sion of  the  fort.  At  the  same  time.  Fort  Livingston,  on  Grand  Terre  Island, 
Barataria  Bay,  was  seized  by  State  troops ;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  month, 
the  unfinished  fort  on  Ship  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Mississippi,  was  seized, 
and  held  by  the  insurgents.  Another  unfinished  fort  (Clinch)  on  Amelia 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Georgia,  was  taken  possession  of  by  insurgents  of ' 
that  State. 

The  troops  detailed  for  the  captnre  of  the  Government  Arsen^il  and  Bar- 
racks at  Baton  Rouge  left  New  Orleans  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  on  the 
steamer  National,  avA.  arrived  at  their  destination  the  next  evening.  Baton 
Rouge  insurgents  had  already  prepared  to  attack  and  seize  the  Arsenal, 
but  at  the  critical  moment  their  courage  had  failed  them,  notwithstand- 
ing there  were  only  eight  men  under  arms,  with  Major  Haskin,  to  defend  it. 

The  New  Orleans  troops,  three  hundred  in  number,  were  commanded 
by  Colonel  Walton,  of  the  Washington  Artillery.  They  were  paraded 
at  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  and  proceeded  immediately  to 
surround  the  property  to  be  seized.  Major  Haskin  had  no  adequate  means 
for  defense,  and  was  compelled  to  surrender  without  offering  resistance. 
By  this  success,  the  insurgents  procured  fifty  thousand  small  arms,  four 
howitzers,  twenty  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance,  two  field  batteries'  (one  of  6 
and  the  other  of  12  pounders),  three  hundred  barrels  of  guiipowder,  and  a 
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large  quantity  of  other  nranitions  of  -wtir.  GoTemor  Moore,  lui  we  hare 
seen,  turned  over  to  GoVemor  BettOB,  of  Mississippi,  a  part  of  this  plunder.' 
On  the  11th,  the  barracks  below  New  Orleans,  which  had  been  iat 
some  time  occupied  as  a  Marine  hospital  bj  the  National  Government, 
were  seized  by  Captain  Bradford,  of  the  State  infantry,  in  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  by  order  of  the  Governor.  The  Collector  at  New  Orleans  was 
required  to  remove  the  two  hundred  and  sixteen  patients  immediately,  as 
the  State  wanted  the  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  gathering  insurgents. 
General  Dix  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department.  As  soon 
as  he  was  fully  informed  of  the  matter,  he  wrote  to  the  Collector  (Hatdi) 
that  he  could  not  "believe  that  a  proceeding  so- discordant  with  the 
character  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  so  revolting  to  the  civili- 
zation of  the  age,  had  been  sanctioned  by  tiie  Grovemor  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana."  He  directed  him  to  remonstrate  with  the  Governor.  Humanity 
or  shame  prevailed,  and  the  invalids  were  permitted  to  remain. 

The  Legislature  of  Louisiana  convened  at  Baton  Rouge  on  the  21st  of 
January,  when  a  flag  with  fifteen  stars  (the  number  of  the  Slave-labor  States) 
was  raised  over  the  CapitoL    Tlie  Convention  met  at  the  same  place  on  the 

23d.  The  number  of 
delegates  present  was 
one  hnndred  and 
thirty.  Ex-Governor 
Alexander  Moaton, 
an  intimate  friend 
and  willing  instru- 
ment of  Slidell,'  was 
chosen  President,  and 
J,  Thomas  Wheat, 
Secretary.  J.  L.  Man- 
ning, ot  South  Carolina,  and  J.  A.  Winston,  of  Alabama,  Commissioners 
from  their  respective  States,  were  invited  to  seats  m  the  Convention,  and 
made  vehement  speeches  in  fitvor  of  secession.    The  Governor  was  formally 


'  Bre  pag«  1«4. 

*  The  poltUdans  more  directly  nadcr  th«  inllnenee  of  Sltdell  wem  to  h>T«  had  tlw  nuuiagpiiient  of  tb* 
ConTcntlon.  It  had  been  all  arranged  beforehand,  apporentlj,  that  Mooton  shonld  be  made  President  of  tbat 
body.  He  waa  elected  on  the  flrst  ballot  As  early  as  the  14th  of  the  month  (January),  nine  days  before  tbe 
Convention  assembled,  a  letter  written  by  Sltdell,  and  signed  by  blmsdf  and  jadah  P.  Benjamin,  and  Bepre- 
aentatlre*  J.  M.  liuidnim  and  J.  O.  Davidson,  of  Louisiana,  was  ad<lressed,  from  the  Capitol  nt  Washington, 
•■To  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  L/iulslana,"  directed  to  "•  Hon.  Alexander  Mouton,  PrenUent  of  the  Conven- 
tlon,"  &e.  This  letter  (the  orlsrinal  Is  before  me)  occnples  six  pages  of  large  Ibolseap  pap«r,  anil  contains  aa 
expression  of  tbe  views  ef  the  arch-conspirator  and  his  eoUeagues  on  the  great  topic  of  the  hoar.  It  urges  tbe 
necessity  of  Immediate  and  eoerjcetle  action ;  and  after  referring  to  the  fact,  tbat  many  of  the  people  of  tbe  State 
were  nnwilling  to  accept  secession  as  a  remedy  for  grievances,  becaase  It  seemed  Ilk*  revolntioii.  It  aveis  tbe 
right  of  a  people  to  resist  oppression,  and  says: — "Ton  may  well  treat  the  difference  between  seorssioo  and 
revolution  as  one  more  of  words  than  of  sabstanoe— of  Ideas  rather  than  of  things.*^  Itdcnounces  Iloltaa  ^the 
nnconstltutlonal  head  of  tbe  War  Deportment-HUi  bpeo  and  virulent  enemy  of  tbe  South"— who  had  anbmittad 
a  plan  to  tb»6ovemment  'of  a  cam|>algn  on  a  glgantio  scale  for  the  subjugation  of  tbe  scoedin;  States."  Tbey 
confess  that  tbey  united  In  a  recommendation  to  tbe  Oovernor,  on  the  accession  of  Holt,  to  "toko  possession 
at  once  of  tbe  furta  and  arsenals  of  the  United  States  within  the  Jurlsdiotinn  of  LouMaua."  Tbey  reomnmend 
••  immediate  and  unqualUled  seoeaslon,"  and  express  a  belief  that  every  Slaveholding  State,  except  >iai7laod 
and  Delaware,  will  Join  In  the  revolutionary  movement  "  Without  slavery,  we  perish  V  tbey  exclaim.  Tbey 
then  express  an  earnest  desire  that  the  Convention  should  (Ully  recognise  the  rlgbt  ef  naritatlng  tbe 
Mississippi  tnt\j  by  all  citizens  on  Its  borders,  and  tbe  lands  watered  by  tu  trlbnUrle^  with  "a  wish  and 
hope,"  tbey  say,  **  to  rseonstmet  oar  Confederacy  with  such  materials  as  are  not  Irreconcilably  boetlle."  It  was 
the  delusive  dream  ef  some  of  tbe  oonsplratora,  and  tbe  hope  of  tbe  poHtletaos  of  Loalslaaa,  that  the  people  of 
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rj»«nma  or  a  r^n  or  ■umu.'a  xartn. 


Iks  Wcatcrn  and  N<irthire«tcn>  Stetot, 
governed  by  aelMnterett  alone,  would 
become  partners  to  their  roTolDtloiiarj 
Mkeoiea.* 

"-It  had  been  a  subject  of  earaeat 
deliberation,**  thejr  say,  **ainonf  tha 
deteftftana  uf  the  States  wherein  Cos- 
▼entlons-had  been  held,  wbctbiDr,  eran 
after  Uieir  States  had  secodcd,  tbey  might 
net 'poaslbly  render  betur  serriee  to 
their  eonstltnents  by  remaining  here, 
and  opposing  the  passajre  of  nny  mea- 
auras  tending  to  strengthen  the  Inoamlnf 
Admlnlstrstlon  In  a  policy  of  coercion." 
t  says  that  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  na  certainty  existed  of  their  being 
able  to  do  so.  Bee  extnict  of  Tulee^s 
letter,  on  puge  1611  A  /ac-aimilt  of 
the  nbore  paragraph  (the  whole  letter  la 
in  Slldell's  handwriting)  is  given  on  this 
page.  I  am  Indebted  to  the  Hon.  Mark 
D.  Wilbur,  afterward  In  the  National 
military  service  at  Baton  Bougo,  for 
the  original.  < 


•  A  7Mr  mrltor  than  Ihli,  a  Ctarlnnall  paper 
■oll««d  tha  fact,  that  **  a^nta  af  Iba  palltklaaa 
«r  th«  Oalf  Scataa  kaa  baaa  is  tbal  dty,  eea- 
aaltiaf  with  laadlng  |«lUlriaM  of  tha  Bachaoaa 
party,  and  aodaavorinic  to  cnata  a  MaUmaol 
amonic  bnaiaoaa  men  faTorabla  to  tha  eitablltli- 


n»«a 


r,  havlac  a«  PaninvlnDla.  Now  lanay,  Kaw  York,  and  all  Now  Eof  land.    Froo  trada  waa  to  bo  tka  baaU  of  naloa, 
,  U  aawitrf.  woflo  la  all  of  tba  Nortbwcatora  SUtoa,  and  thair  alB  waa  to  aprlnip  Iha  laaoo  toon  nnoiig  Iho  dll 
'—KtFi^Tmn'M  FtlUlttl  BiiUrf  a/  lit  Craal  S<M21oa,  pa(o  41 
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thanked  by  the  Convention  for  seizing  the  forts.  A  Committee  of  Fifteen 
was  appointed  to  draft  an  Ordinance  of  Secession.  It  reported  on  the  24th, 
by  their  Chairman,  John  Perkins,  Jr.,  and  its  ordinance  w&a  adopted,  two 
days  afterward,  by  a  vote  of  one-J»undred-  and  thirteen  ayes  to  Seventeen 
noes.  Like  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Alabama,  Louisiana,  the  creatare  of  the 
National  Government,  speaking  in  this  ordinance  through  disloyal  politi- 
cians, declared  that  it  resumed  the  rights  and  powers  "heretofore  dele- 
gated to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  its  creator. 

The  galleries  of  the  hall  were  densely  crowded  with  spectators  at  this 
time,  who  observed  the  casting  of  tbe  ballots  in  profound  silence.  When 
the  result  was  known,  there  was  an  outburst  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
applause.  It  ceased,  and  then  President  Mouton  arose,  with  great  solemnity 
of  manner,  and  said : — "  In  virtue  of  the  vote  just  announced,  I  now 
declare  the  connection  between  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  Federal 
Union  dissolved,  and  that  she  is  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  power." 
Then  Governor  Moore  en-  When  all  became  quiet,  a 

tered  the  hall  with  a  mill-  ^^     solemn  prayer  was  offered, 

taryoflScer  (Captain  Allen),  ^^^t^m      and  the  flag  was  "blessed 

bearing  ■  a  Pelican  flag;'  ^S^t^mtfn  according  to  the  rites  and 
This  was    placed    in    the        f^S^tf  Jul       forms  of  the  Roman  Catho- 


hands    of    the    President,  fMi^^mM  w|  ^'®     Church,    by     Father 

while  the  mass  of  s})ecta-  Hm^^M''~\  Hubert."*  Then  a  hundred 

tors  and    delegates    were  K^* —  heavy  guns  were  fired,  and 

swayed    with    excitement,  to  each  member  -was  pre- 

-  ,  -,  ,  .  TlIK  PBUOAN    FLAG.  .      ^  .  .,  , 

and    cheered    vehemently.  sented  a  gold  pen  where- 

with to  sign  the  Ordinance.  After  their  sign.itures  were  affixed,  to  tl)e  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  the  Convention  adjourned,* 
*  '"°*Ji  '**  to  meet  in  the  City  Hall,  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  29th,  nt  which 
time  the  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer, 
whose  Thanksgiving  sermon,  a  few  weeks  before,  we  have  already  con- 
sidered.' 

Before  the  adjournment,  the  Convention,  sensible  of  the  folly  of  the  Mis-  • 
sissippi  insurgents  in  planting  a  blockading  battery  at  Yicksburg,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  recomtnendation  of  Slidell  and  his  Congressional  col- 
leagues,^ resolved  unanimously,  that  they  recognized  the  right  of  a  "free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  by  all  friendly  States 
bordering  tl)ereon  ;"  also  "the  right  of  egress  and  ingress  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Mississippi  by  all  friendly  States  and  Powers."  A  motion  to  subnait  the 
Secession  Ordinance  to  the  people,  for  ratification  or  rejection,  was  lost. 

On  the  day  when  the  Convention  reassembled  at  New  Or- 

mjozj    .    ]g^j,g^»  jj^   event  occurred    there   which    produced   a  profound 

sensation  throughout  the  Union.     Secretary  Dix  had  sent  William  Hemphill 


>  Tbe  Committee  of  the  Conrentloii  appointed  to  prepare  a  nov  flag  and  seal  for  the  State,  dl5eoTerlr>|c  that 
the  device  of  a  Pelican  feedine  her  young  had  the  idea  of  Union  in  it,  were  gla<l  to  And,  alao,  that  tbe  pelican 
waa  not  a  flt  emblem  of  Louiaiana,  becauae  ita  form  waa  nnsl^htly,  ita  habits  filthy,  and  Its  nature  cowardly,  and 
ao  they  had  a  pood  excuse  for  dispensing  with  the  time-honored  device  on  the  fl-iic  and  seal  of  Luulslann.  Tbe 
Bag  adopted  by  the  Conventiiin  was  composed  of  flftecn  stripe^  alternate  red,  whlt<-.  and  blue,  with  a  red 
•qoare  In  one  corner,  on  which  was  a  single  yellow  star.  It  was  the  National  flag  drprtred  of  its  beauty  ami 
aigaificance. 

*  Journal  of  the  Convention,  page  18,  *  See  note  3,  page  SS.  *  See  cote  S,  page  181 
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Jones  as  special  agent  of  the  Treasary  Department,  to  geoure  froip  seizure 
the  revenue  oatters  Lewis  Com  at  Mobile,  and  Robert  McClelland  at 
New  Orleans.  He  found  the  Cass,  as  nre  hare  observed,  in  possession  of  the 
anthorities  of  Alabama.'  He  hastened  to  New  Orleans,  and  in  a  note  to 
Captain  J.  6.  Breshwood,  of  the  McCleHandi,  inclosing  one  from  Secretary 
Dix,*  he  directed  that  officer  to  proceed  immediately  with  his  vessel  to  New 
York.  Breshwood  instantly  replied  : — "Your  letter,  with  one  of  the  19th 
of  January  from  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  have  duly 
reeeiTed,  and,  in  reply,  refuse  to  obey  the  order."  Jones  immediately  com- 
municated the  fact  of  this  refiisal  to  the  Secretary,  by  telegraph,  and  informed 
ium  that  Collector  Hatch  sustained  the  acUon  of  the  rebel.  Diz  instantly 
telegraphed  back,  saying: — "Tell  Lieutenant  Caldwell  to  arrest  Captain 
Breshwood,  assume  command  of  the  cutter,  and  obey  the  order  through  you. 
If  Captain  Breshwood,  after  arrest,  undertakes  to  interfere  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  cutter,  tell  Lieutenant  Caldwell  to  consider  him  as  a  mutineer, 
and  treat  him  accordingly.  If  any  one  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American 
flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spotJ^ 

Tlie  conspirators,  who  held  control  of  the  telegraph  in  New  Orleans,  did 
not  allow  this  dispatch  to  pass.  CoUeotor 
Hatch  was  in  complicity  with  them,  and  the 
McClelland  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents. Two  days  afterward,  the  National 
Mint  and  the  Custom  House,  with  all  the 
precious  metals  that  they  contained,  in  coin 
and  bullion,  were  seized  as  legitimate  plunder 
by  the  authorities  of  Louisiana.*  By  an 
ordinance  of  the  State  Convention,  a  greater 
part  of  the'  coin  and  bullion  then  seized,  to 
the  amount  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-six 
thousand  dollars,  was  placed  in  the  coffers 
of  the  State. 

General  Dix's  order  soon  went  over  the  jom  t.  »«. 

land  by  telegraph  and  newspapers ;  and  its 

last  sentence  thrilled  every  loyal  heart  with  a  hope  that  the  hour  of  hesita- 
tion and  temporizing,  on  the  part  of  the  Administration,  had  forever  passed 
by.  It  had  the  ring  of  trae  loyalty  and  patriotism ;  and  the  words,  "  If  any 
one  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot,"'  went 
firom  lip  to  lip  like  eleetric  fire,  and  became  a  proverb  in  every  true  Ameri- 
can's thoughts.  It  was  heard  with  dismay  by  the  more  timid  insurgents, 
while  its  promises  gave  joy  to  the  lover  of  his  country.^     A  small  medal  was 

>  See  page  ITBi 

'  The  orl^oal  Is  before  me.  It  retds  thns:  "This  letter  will  he  praaented  to  yon  by  Wm.  Homphlll  Jonet, 
a  ipeeial  a^nt  of  tbla  Department  Ton  are  required  to  obey  such  directions  as  may  be  ^ven  you.  either 
mteBy  or  In  writing,  by  Mr.  Jonea,  with  ngard  to  the  Tenet  under  your  commftod.** 
.  *Th«  Talua  of  goM  and  siirer  then  in'the  Mint  waa  tllS^H.  and  In  the  Sub-treasury,  In  the  Cnstora 
Hooas,  mmSi.  Soon  after  this  seizure  a  draft  for  t3<N.000  was  reeetred  ft  om  the  I'teasury  Deportment.  Tbo 
Sal>.treosarer  refused  to  pay  It.  saying.  "The  money  In  my  custody  is  no  longer  the  property  of  the  United 
atatei,  bat  of  the  Republic  of  Umiaiana.''  Prorlaton  was  made  by  the  Conrrntion  for  the  payment  of  certain 
dnfta;  and  the  fnnda  in  tbo  Post-office,  amounting  to  |S1,164,  remainetl  untouched  by  tho  insurgents. 

*  When  gsiragut's  fleet  approached  New  Orleans,  in  April,  1362,  and  the  MeClelUind  was  set  on  Are  and 
afaaadoncvl  by  the  traitors  in  charge  of  her,  David  Ritchie,  a  bold  sailor,  boarded  her,  and  ssTsd  from  the  flanea 
ifceasgto  which  Bcmitlry  Dix  alluded;  also  the  "Confederate"  flag  whieh  liad  been  raiaed  in  its  plaoe.    TImis 
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TEXAS  AIJD  ITS  PEOPLE. 


Tm  Mnrr  at  mew  oslium. 


Struck  hj  private  hands,  commemorative  of  the  event,  of  the  exact  size  given 
in  the  engraving  belovr.    The  words  are  not  qoite  coiTectlj  quoted. 

The  disloyal  politicianB 


of  Texas,  a  provinoe  pur- 
chased by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  at  the 
cost  of  a  war  witli  Mexi- 
co (in  which  two  hundred 
millions  of  dpUars  of  treas- 
ure, and  thousands  of  pre- 
cious lives,  were  squan- 
dered), and  by  an  after 
payment  of  ten  milliona 
of  dollars  more,  followed 
the  example  of  the  con- 
spirators of  Sooth  Caro- 
lina, and  their  coadjutors  in  crime  in  other  Cotton-growing  States.  That 
province  had  been  a  State  of  the  Union  only  little  more  than  fifteen 
years,  when  these  bold  bad  men  set  up  the  banner  of  revolt  Its  Governor, 
the  venerable  Samuel  Houston,  the  hero  of  its  war  for  independenoe,  in  1836, 
and  the  real  founder  of  the  State  as  a  sovereign  commonwealth,  adhered  to 
the  Union.  He  had  been  elected  by  almost  ten  thousand  majority,'  but  the 
Legislature  was  filled  with  disloyal  men.  By  these  and  others,  immediately 
after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  was  urged  to  either  call  the  Legislature 

steadily  refused.  The 
great  mass  •  of  the 
people  of  the  State 
were  with  him  in  sen- 
timent; and  as  late 
as  at  the  middle  of 
December,  there  was 


THI  UIX  HKDAL. 


to  a  special  session,  or 
else  a  State  Conven- 
tion. He  knew. how 
mischievous  the  action 
of  the  Legislature  and 
of  such  a  convention 
would  be  afthat  very 

critical  time,  and  he  "  an  enthusiastic  Union 

demonstration  at  Austin,  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth.  Several  young 
men  drove  through  the  streets,  with  the  "  Star-spangled  Banner  "  floating 
over  each  carriage.  They  were  greeted  with  loud  cheers  from  the  citizens ; 
and  on  the  23d,  an  immense  Union  meeting  was  held  there,  when  a  pole, 
ninety  feet  in  bight,  was  erected,  and  the  National  flag  was  thrown  to  the 
breeze  from  its  top.  The  crowd  was  composed  of  men,  women,  and  ohildren, 
many  of  whom  had  come  from  afar  to  greet  the  old  flag,  and  to  hear  the  airs 
of  "Hail  Columbia"  and  "Yankee  Doodle"  played  by  the  band  of  musi- 
cians and  sung  by  patriotic  young  women.  It  was  a  bright  and  joyous  day 
in  Texas,  and  the  hearts  of  the  lovers  of  the  Union  were  made  glad. 


fligavFTO  aent  to  General  DIx  by  Oeoenl  Bntler,  who  wrote,  gating: — "When  I  reed  yoor  InetmotiaiMtv 
•hoot  on  the  spot  say  one  who  sboald  attempt  to  hanl  down  the  American  flag,  my  heart  bounded  for  joy.    It  . 
was  the  flrat  bold  stroke  In  Urat  of  the  Union,  under  the  put  AdminietfaUon."— tfeiMra/  Sutler  <a  JKm* 
<M«an4  :  by  James  Parfain,  page  67. 

*  In  18W,  the  poliUciane  at  Texas  nominated  a  State  tleket  pledged  to  ftiror  the  reopening  of  tho  AMoaa 
Slare-trade,  one  of  the  prime  otijccts  of  the  conspirators  in  the  Oalf  States,  in  plotting  against  the  Union.  It 
was  headed  by  Hardin  R.  Rnnnels,  a  Mtsstsslpplan.  The  people  were  alarmed  by  the  morement,  and  when 
Sam.  Houston  toolt  the  field  as  an  Independent  Union  candidate  for  Qoremor,  they  rallied  aronnd  him,  and  ha 
was  elected  by  an  OTerwhelming  nif^>rily. 
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Tliat  2Sd  of  December,  1800,  ttis  almost  the  lagt  bright  d»7  vouchsafed 

for  Texas  during  years  of  <avil  war  that  ensoed.    At  that  nunneiit  there  was 

a  deadly  enemy  to  free  institatJona  and  the  most  sacred  rights  of  man 

working  8eeretly  in  the  vitals  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  sapping  the  citadel 

of  its  life.  This  was  an  organisation  known  as  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle, 

formed  primarily,  it  is  asserted,  for  the  destmction  of  the  nationality  of  the 

Republic,  the  seizure  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Mexico  and  the  island  of 

Cnba,  and  the  establishment  of  an  empire  with  slavery  for  its  corner-stone. 

That  empire  .was  to  be  included  in  a  golden  circle,  as  its  projectors  termed 

it,  having  its  cetiter  at  Havana,  in  Cnba,  with  a  radius  of  sixteen  degrees 

of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  reaching  northward  to  the  Pennsylvania  lino, 

and  southward  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.    It  would  include  the  West  India 

Islands  and  those  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  With  a  greater  part  of  Mexico  and 

Central  America.    The  organization  composed  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 

Girele  was  the  soul  of  all  the  "  fillibustering  "  movements  from  1850  to  1867 ; 

and  when  these  failed,  its  energies  were  concentrated  to  the  accomplishment 

of  one  of  its  prime  objects — ^the  destruction  of  the  Union.     At  the  time  we 

are  considering,  two  adventurers  (George  W.  Bickley  and  his  nephew)  were 

boifiy  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  "  castles  "  or  lodges  all  over  Texas, 

(nesting  a  powerful  band  of  secret  plotters  against  the  Gov^nment,  and 

receiving,  as  rich  compensation  for  their  work,  all  the  initiation-fves  paid 

by  members.'    Tbeae  "castles"  incladed  many  members  of  the  Legislature 

aad  active  poliUcians  in  all  parts  of  the  State.    Sixty  of  these  irresponsible 

men,  early  in  Jannary,  1801,  called  a  State  Convention,  to  meet  at  Austin  on 

the  28th  of  that  month;  and  a  single  member  of  the  Legislature  issued  a  call 

for  the  assembling  of  that  body  at  the  same  tim«  and  place.     Already  a 

system  of  terrorism  had  been  inaugurated,  and  diere  was  general  alarm.' 

Under  the  management  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  or  "  K. 
6.  0.,"  as  they  styled  themselves  by  initials,  and  the  disloyal  jadgps  of  the 
State,  an  election  of  delegates  to  the  Conventi<m  was  held.  The  whole 
movement  seemed  so  ridionloos, — so  iU^ally  and  harmlessly  revolntionary, 
—that  the  great  body  of  the  people  regarded  it  as  a  fifiree,  and  not  one-half 
of  the  voters  of  tii«  State  appeared  at  the  p<^.  Alas !  it  proved  to  be  the  . 
beginning  of  a  bloody  tragedy. 

Governor  Houston  now  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  measures  to  coanteraot 
these  rev<rfati4mary  movements.  He  summoned  the  Legislature  to  meet  in 
extraordinary  session  on  the  22d  of  January,  fat  Ae  purpose,  primarily,  of 
considering  the  "  Federnl  rdations  "  of  the  State,  and,  seoondarily,  to  provide 
against  Indian  hostilities  and  the  wants  of  an  exhausted  treasury. 

Hie  Legishttnre  and  the  revolntionary  Convention  met  at  the  appointed 
times.  The  former  betrayed  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  p^ple  by  the 
adoption  of  a  joiitt  resolution  declaring  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  latter 
as  proper,  and  reo(^nizing  the  Convention  as  a  legally  constituted  body. 


■  Awtwfoa  Tinw  <n  Tenu :  ij  i.  P.  Newcomb,  editor  ot  the  Alamo  Jbpr«M,  piifc*  6.  Coneernlng  this 
Oite^  we  ibM  Iwt*  mocb  more  to  obwrre  hereafter.  It  Is  (uthorltatlTeljr  auerled  that  It  wa*  founded  bf 
Jehs  G  C«lboiui  and  otber  Soath  Carolliia  consfilratora,  In  the  year  188& 

*  tM  t*Hj  aa  the  begbialaf  ofneoember.  It  had  been  aasrrtcd  in  the  l^attonal  SenaU  that  men  were  hanff- 
*>efi»m  th»  tret*  i*  Texa*  bttaut  <^lh*ir  {Tnion  sentimental  See  qnotatlon  from  Cllngman's  speech, 
••IBgeTI. 
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188  TEXAS  ORDINANOK  OF  SEOESSIOK 

Governor  Houston  protested  against  the  assumption  of  any  powers  by  the 
Convention  beyond  the  reference  oithe  question  of  secession  to  the  people. 

The  Revolutionary  Convention  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  Austin,  on  the  28th  of  Januaiy.  One  of  the  chief 
managers  was  John  H.  Reagan,  a  judge,  who  afterward  became  the  "  Post- 
master-general "  of  the  so-called  "  Confederate  States  of  America."  McQaeen, 
a  commissioner  from  South  Carolina,  was  there  to  assist  in  working  the 
machinery.  It  was  easily  managed,  for  it  was  so  wall  constructed  that  there 
was  but  little  friction.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  counties  b  the 
State,  not  one-half  were  represented.  The  whole  affair  was  a  stiipendons 
fraud  upon  the  people.  But  what  cared  the  representatives  of  the  Oligarchy 
for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people?  Their  whole  movement  in  the  ■ 
Slave-labor  States,  since  the  Presidential  election,  bad  been  in  contravention 
of  those  rights. 

On  the  Ist  of  February  the  Convention,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
passed  an  Ordinance  of  Secession.  There  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-MX 
voices  for  it,  and  only  seven  against  it.  It  declared  that  the  National 
Government  had  failed  *'  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  compact  of  Uni<» 
between  the  States,"  falsely  charging  that  it  had  not  furnished  the  inhabitants 
of  Texas  with  protection  against  Indian  depredations  on  its  frontiers,  when  a 
large  portion  of  the  Army  had  been,  and  then  was,  actually  employed 
in  that  very  work.  They  charged  that  the  National  Government  would  no 
longer  uphold  the  slave  system.  This  was  their  chief  g^evance,  and  there- 
fore they  abrogated,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Texas,  the  Ordinance  of 
Annexation  adopted  on  the  4th  of  July,  1845.  They  talked  of  a  "  resumption 
of  sovereign  powers"  with  some  propriety,  for  Texas  is  the  only  State  of  the 
Union  that  ever  really  possessed  them,  as  an  absolutely  independent  Com- 
monwealth. They  also  did  what  the  politicians  in  the  other  "Seceding 
States"  refused  to  do,  namely,  decreed  that  the  ordinance  should  be 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  But  the  merit  of  this  seeming  concession 
to  the  popular  will  was  counterbalanced  by  the  most  outn^eous  usurpation 
and  practical  denial  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  They  appointed  a  day  for 
the  delivery  of  the  popular  verdict  so  early  (February  23)  that  there  could 
be  no  opportunity  for  a  public  .discussion  of  the  Ordinanoe.  This,  however, 
was  a  slight  afiront  compared  to  two  others,  namely,  the  appointment  of  a 
**  Committee  of  Safety,"  and  of  delegates  to  the  Montgomery  Convention. 

The  "Committee  of  Safety"  was  simply  a  powerful  revolutionary  machine 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  effectually  a  system  of  terrorism  already  began. 
That  Committee  at  once  appointed  two  of  its  number  (Devine  and  Maveriok) 
commissioners  to  treat  with  General  Twiggs,  then  in  command  of  the 
National  troops  in  Texas,  for  the  surrender  of  his  army  and  the  public 
property  under  his  controL  The  Committee  also  managed  the  voting  on  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  on  the  23d  of  February,  so  adroitly,  by  means  of 
misrepresentations  and  the  arguments  of  the  rope  and  fire-brand,  that  the 
voice  of  a  really  loyal  people  appeared  in  favor  of  secession  by  an  alleged 
majority  of  over  twenty-three  thousand. 

Having  completed  the  preliminary  work  of  treason,  the  Convention 
adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  2d  day  of  March.  In  the  mean  time  General 
Twiggs,  as  we  shall  observe  pr^ently,  had  fully  performed  his  allotted  )>art 
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in  the  oonspirsoy,  and  given  the  State  over  to  the  absolute  nile  of  the 
Seoefisionists ;  and  when  the  Convention  agun  assembled,  its  work  was  easy. 
The  votes  of  the  people  on  secession  were  counted  ou  the  5th,  and  when  tlie 
result  was  announced  by  the  President  there  was  great  cheering,  and  he 
proceeded  to  declare  Texas  to  be  an  independent  State.  On  the  following 
day  the  Convention  instmcted  its  delegates  at  Montgomery  to  ask  for  the 
admission  of  their  State  into  the  "  Southern  Confederacy,"  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  inform  Qovemor  Houston 
of  the  new  political  relations  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. To  these  communications  the 
Governor  replied,  in  substance,  that  the 
Convention  had  transcended  its  powera- 
and  that  its  acts  were  usurpations.  He 
promised  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
the  Legislature,  which  was  to  assemble  on 
the  18th,  until  which  time  he  should  con- 
sider it  his  dnty  to  perform  the  functions 
of  his  office  regardless  of  all  alleged 
changes. 

The  reply  of  the  Governor  produced 
great  excitement  in  the  Convention,  and 
it  was  believed  that  he  had  issued  orders 

for  assembling  the  militia  of  the  State  to  resist  the  action  of  that  body.  By 
an  ordinance  passed  on  the  8lh,  it  defied  his  authority,  and  then  he  appealed 
to  the  people  in  a  stirring  address,  which  strengthened  the  hearts  of  the 
Union  men  of  the  State.  He  recounted  his  services  and  his  difficulties,  and 
complained  bitterly  of  the  usurpations  of  the  Convention;  which  had  *'  trans- 
ferred the  people,  like  sheep,  from  the  shambles,"  fVom  the  Union  to  an 
unlawful  league.  He  loved  Texas  too  well,  he  said,  to  do  aught  that  should 
kindle  civil  war  on  its  soil,  and  he  should  not  attempt,  i\fider  the  circum- 
stances, to  exercise  his  authority  as  Governor,  nor  would  he  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  "Southern  Confederacy."' 

■  "  My  irorst  anticI[iatlons,"  said  the  Oorernor,  ^^as  to  tlio  assaniptfoTi  of  power  hy  this  Convention,  have 
been  realized.  'To  eoamcrate  all  its  usurpations  would  be  impoMibJe,  as  a  ^rcst  portion  of  Its  procecdtnga  have 
been  io  secret.    This  much  has  been  revoaled : — 

**  It  has  elected  deleprotea  to  the  iin>TiBlonal  eonncll  of  the  Confederate  States,  at  Mont^tmery.  before  Texaa 
hud  witfadfawa  ttwm  the  Union,  and  whe^  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  annexed  Texas  to  the  Confederate  States,  and 
enaatitoted  thenuelvcs  membera  oQ  Congreaa,  when  it  waa  not  officially  known  by  Uje  Convention  until  the  4tfa 
ttf  Uarrh  tliat  a  majority  of  the  people  had  voted  in  favor,  of  MOeMon.  While  a  portion  of  these  delegates 
were  representing  Texaa  in  the  Conjeress  of  the  Confederate  States,  two  of  tlicDi.  still  claiming  ta  be  United 
StalM  Senaton,  have  eontlnned  to  tvpresent  Texas  in  the  United  States  Senate,  under  the  admtntsthition  of 
Mr.  Llocoln,  an  administration  that  the  people  of  Texas  ImTO  declared  odious  and  not  to  be  borne.  Yet  Texas 
has  bees  exiiused  to  obloquy,  and  forced  to  occupy  the  ridiculous  attitude,  before  tlie  world,  of  attempting  to 
maintain  her  position  as  ond  at  the  United  States,  and  at  the  aamo  time  claim  to  bo  one  of  tho  Confbderat* 
Statea. 

"It  baa  created  aCoramittec  of  Satlsty,  a  portion  of  whom  have  assumed  tho  executive  powera  of  the 
Goremment,  and  to  sapplant  the  executive  authority,  luive  entered  into  nvgotiaUons  with  Foleral  offieen. 
This  committee,  and  eommiaaloners  acting  under  it,  havo  canscd  the  Federal  troopa  to  be  removed  from  posts 
in  the  country  exposed  to  Indian  depredations,  and  had  them  located  with  th<ir  arms  and  fleld-lntterles  on  the 
eoaat,  wtierc,  if  their  desire  is  to  maintain  a  position  In  the  country,  they  ean  not  only  do  »o  snccessfiilly,  but 
destroy  the  commerce  of  the  State.  They  have  usurped  the  power  to  draw  these  troojie  fTom  the  frontier;  but 
thooffa  In  pnseeseion  of  ample  Stares,  muiiiUons  of  war,  and  transportation,  have  foiled  to  supply  troops  in  the 
place  of  tboM  removed.  As  a  consequenee,  the  wnil  of  women  and  cbildren  Is  heard  upon  the  border.  Devas- 
laMoe  and  mill  has  thns  cnmo  upon  tke  people ;  and  though  the  Convention,  with  all  the  mcana  In  its  power, 
has  heeo  in  aeaaion  two  weeka,  ae  lucoor  has  lieen  sent  to  a  devastated  ihnitier. 

"  The  Committee  of  Safety  has  brought  danger  inst4:nU  of  safety.    It  has  involved  the  State  In  an  onermona 
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On  the  20th,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  depose  GoTemor  Honston  and 
other  State  officers  who  refused  to  take  the  new  oath.  The  disloyid  Leg» 
Isiture  sanctioned  the  measare,  and  on  the  2lBt,  the  seals  and  the  arcluTes  of 
the  Commonwealth  were  resigned  into  the  hands  of  LieutenantrGrOTemor 
Clarke,  who  assumed  the  fanotions  of  Provisional  Governor,  and  whi> 
speedily  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  all  interconrse  with  the  people  of 
the  Northern  States. 

Texas  was  now  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  secesuonists,  and  they 
managed  public  affairs  with  a  high  hand.    They  persecuted  every  prodairaer 
of  Union  sentiments ;  and  Houston  himself  actually  renonnoed  his  allegiance 
to  his  Government,  and,  descending  from  the  proud  patriotic  position  which 
he  at  first  assumed,  became  a  maligner  of  the  President,  and  used  the 
vocabulary  of  treasonable  speech  with  great  flueacy.     He  declared  that  he 
was  lo^al  80  long  as  there  was  any  loyalty  left  in  Texas.     So  early  as  the 
18th  of  May,  in  a  speech  at  Independence,  he  recognized  the  validity  of  the 
"Southern  Confederacy,"  and  recommended  obedience  to  its  govemmoit 
In  September  following,  he  found  it  necessary  to  explun  his  position,  which 
he  did  in  a  long  letter,  in  which  he  declared  that  "  Union  "  and  "  reoonstruo- 
tion  "  were  obsolete  terms.    "If  there  is  any  Union  sentiment  in  Texas,"  he 
said,  "  I  am  not  aware  of  it"    He  charged  Mr.  Lincoln  and  bis  Cabinet  with 
the  crime  of  usurping  the  powers  of  Congress  and  waging  war  against 
"Sovereign  States,"  thereby   absolving   their    allegiance   to   the   National 
Government.    He  also  charged  that  they  had,  "with  more  than  Yandalia 
malignity  and  Gothic  hate,  sought  to  incite  a  servile  insurrection  in  Missouri" 
He  denounced  the  President  as  an  invader  of  yii^;inia,  and  declared  that  the 
South  could  never  unite  with  the  North,  and  that  the  latter  could  never 
subjugate  the  South.     The  course  of   Gk>vemor  Houston   was   a  painful 
assurance  to  the  people  of  Texas  that  the  heel  of  a  vile  despotism  was  too 
firmly  planted  upon  their  necks  to  give  them  any,  hope/^of  relief  while  the 
WW  continued,  ^d  they  sat  down  to  wait  with  faith  and  patience  for  the 
hour  when  Right  should  triumph  and  they  should  be  redeemed. 

We  have  now  noted  the  principal  events  connected  with  the  so-called 
secession  of  seven  Cotton-growing  States,  namely.  South  Carolina,  Florida, 


axpcnae  for  an  umj,  where  no  umj  wu  nee<)«1,  taiA  left  nni<rat«cted  thoM  who  needed  protection.  It  hM 
expoaeil  the  State  to  ridienle,  and  wonnded  the  dilToliy  and  histoiio  pride  of  the  people,  hj  seading  an  army 
of  over  a  thousand  men  to  attack  a  single  post  apon  the  Bio  Grande,  which  has  been  permitted  to  dety  them, 
until  such  time  as  its  commander  saw  fit  to  witlKlraw.  It  has  assumed  to  appoint  afrents  to  foreign  States, 
and  created  offices,  military  and  dvll,  nnknown  to  the  laws,  at  its  will,  keeping  secret  Its  proceedings. 

**  Thfs  Convention  has  deprived  the  people  of  a  right  to  know  Its  doings,  by  holding  Its  sessions  In  secret 

**  It  has  appointed  military  officers  and  agents  under  Its  assumed  authority. 

"  It  has  declared  by  ocdioance  that  the  people  of  Texas  ratify  the  eonsUtnUon  of  the  provlsianil  govern- 
nwnt  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  has  changed  the  State  Constitution  and  established  a  test  oath  of  alle^ianee 
to  the  Confederate  States,  requiring  all  persctjia  now  In  office  to  take  the  same,  or  suffer  the  penalty  of  removsl 
from  offloe ;  and,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  petty  tyranny,  has  required  the  exeontlve,  sod  a  portion  of  the  other 
offloer*  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  appear  at  Its  bar  at  a  certain  hour  and  take  the  same. 

"  It  has  aasnmod  to  create  organic  laws,  and  to  put  the  same  in  execution.  It  has  overthnnm  the  theory 
of  free  government,  by  combining  in  itself  all  the  departments  of  government,  and  oxerdsiag  tba  powers 
belonging  to  each.  Our  ftthers  have  taught  ns  that  freedoih  requires  that  these  powen  shall  not  be  all  lodged 
in,  and  exercised  by,  one  body.    Whenever  it  Is  so,  the  people  suffer  under  a  despotism. 

**FellowH:ttizens,  I  have  reftased  to  recognise  this  Convention.  1  believe  it  has  derived  none  of  tbe  powers 
which  it  has  sssumed,  either  from  the  people  or  the  Legislature.  I  believe  It  gnllty  of  an  nsnrpatlon,  which  the 
people  cannot  tatltr  tamely,  and  preserve  their  HberUes.  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  Hfe  to  maiiitatn  the 
rights  snd  liberties  of  the  people  of  Texas.  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  offlec  rather  than  yield  to  laaipatlon  and 
degradaUon." 
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Alabama,  Mississippi,  Lotusiana,  G«orgia,  and  Texas,  and  their  prepara- 
tions for  a  coDTention  of  delegates,  to  be  held,  by  common  consent,  at  the 
city  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1861,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  confederacy  of  Slave-labor  States.  We  have  seen  how,  in  these 
States,  the  serpent  of  Treason  was  hatched  from  the  egg  6t  Secession.  We 
have  seen  bow  absolutely  the  sece^ision  movement  was  the  work  uf  ambitious 
poUticians,  evidently  in  opposition  to  the  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  and  how  carefully  they  excluded  the  people  from  any  participation  in 
the  matter,  after  they  had  used  them  in  putting  the  revolutionary  machinery 
in  motiOB.  Only  in  Texas  did  they  ask  them  to  sanction  their  acts,  and 
the  concession  in  that  case,  as  we  have  observed,  was  a  most  transparent 
fraad,to  cheat  the  world  into  a  belief  that  secession  was  accomplished  by  the 
I^lly  expressed  will  of  the  people.  Each  convention  unwarrnntably 
Mretc^ed  the  powers  givta  it,  by  choosing  fVom  among  its  own  class  of 
partisans,  without  the  consult  of  the  people,  delegates  to  a  General  Conven- 
tion to  form  a  confederacy  independent  of  the  old  Union ;  and  in  order  to 
eany  out  the  bold  design  of  the  conspirators,  of  having  that  c<mfe(leracy 
consist  of  the  fifteen  Slave-labor  States,  four  of  the  conventions  appointed 
eommi^oners  to  go  to  these  several  States  as  seductive  missionaries  in  the 
bad  caose.'  We  have  had  glimpses  of  these  Commissioners  at  several  con- 
ventions. 

Let  us  now  observe  relative  events  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 


>He  names  and  destination  of  these  GommiBsfoDen  were  aa  follows : — 

SmA  OireMaa.— To  Alabama,  A.  P.  Calhoan;  to  Georgia  James  L,  Orr;  to  Flnr)<l^  L.  W.  Spratt;  to 
WsahsippL,  K.  t-  Bonham ;  to  Louisiana,  J.  L.  Manning ;  to  Arkansas,  A.  C  8|>o1n ;  t»  Ten-V  J.  B.  Kershaw. 

Alatama.— To  North  Carolina,  Isham  W  Oarrett;  to  llisslaaippt,  E.  W.  Pettns;  to  Soath  Carolina,  J.  A. 
IDiuie;  to  Maryland,  A.  F.  Hopkins;  to  Virginia  frank  Qilmer;  toTt'isessre,  L.  Pope  Walk*r;to  Keotackjr, 
Itepbni  F.  Hale    to  Arkansas,  John  A.  Winston. 

Georyia.— To  Missonrt,  Lnther  J.  Glenn ;  to  Virginia,  Henry  L.  Bennlng. 

JHniM</>j><.— To  South  CaroHna,  0.  E.  Hooker;  to  Alabama,  Joneph  W.  Matthews;  to  Oeotgla,  William  U 
Bvil«;t»  iMlalajia,  Wirt  Adams;  U  Texa^  H.  B.  Miller;  to  ArkMsas,  Oe>.  H.  Fall;  to  Florida,  E.  M. 
Tntcr:  to  Tennessee,  T.  .1.  Wharton;  to  Kentucky,  W.  8.  Featherstone ;  to  North  Osroltna,  JaeobThoTnpMin; 
te  Virginia,  Fnlton  Anderson;  to  Maryland,  A.  H.  liTandy;  to  Delaware,  Henry  Dickinson;  to  Missouri,—— 
Xsssell^jrAFKwwHt's  foUUeal  nitlory  i/  Via  Great  BttnUion^  psga  11. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


ATTirCTDB  OF  TBB  BOBDRB  6LAYE-LABOK    STATES,  AND  OF  THE  FEEE-LABOB  8TATBS. 


,  HILST  the  politioians  of  the  Gulf  States  were  perfecting 
their  scheme  for  forming  a  confederacy,  there  was 
universal  agitation  on  the  subject  all  over  the  Union, 
and  especially  in  the  Border  Slave-labor  States,  where 
there  were  bonds  of  interest,  and  association,  and  con- 
sanguinity with  both  sections.  Enussaries  of  the  con- 
spirators, resident  and  itinerant,  were  in  those  States, 
working  assiduously  for  the  corruption  of  public  sentiment  concerning 
nationality,  and  for  the  seduction  of  leading  and  influential  men  into  ways 
of  treasonable  transgression.  They  were  specially  active  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  because  the  co-operation  of  the  people  of  those  States  would  be 
vitally  important,  in  efforts  to  seize  and  hold  Washington  City  in  the  interest 
of  the  conspirators.  That  city  lay  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  contiguous 
to  nnd  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  was  completely  surrounded  and 
filled  with  a  Slave-holding  population. 

In  Virginia,  where  disunion  sentiments  had  been  uttered  and  fostered, 
and  from  which  they  had  been  widely  disseminated  ever  since  the  birth  of 
the  nation,  the  conspirators  and  politicians '  were  anxious,  at  first,  not  bo 
much  for  secession  by  States,  or  the  formation  of  a  new  confederacy,  as  for 
a  combined  effort  to  seize  the  Capital  and  national  archives,  and  cst.ablish  an 

aristocratic  government,  with  Slavery 
for  its  corner-stone,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Republic.  In  the  day-dreams  of  the 
politicians,  Washington  City  appeared 
as  a  deserted  capital  (for  the  seat  of 
government  was  to  be  nearer  the  Gulf), 
and  its  magnificent  buildings  were  to  be 
"  consecr.ated  to  the  genius  of  Southern 
Institutions."  At  the  same  time,  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  in  those 
States  were  loyal  to  the  Constitution, 
and  willing  to  Be  obedient  to  the  laws ; 
and  those  of  the  western  section  of 
Virginia — ^the  mountain  region — as  we  I 
shall  observe  hereafter,  remained  so,  and 
were  spared  much  of  the  misery  inflicted  by  civil  war. 

John  Letcher,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress,  and  a  willing  instrument 
of  (he  conspirators,  was  then  Governor  of  Virginia.     He  and  bis  associates 
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watched  the  coone  of  public  events  irith  great  interest,  for  it  was  difficult 
for  them  to  cdioose  the  most  expedient  course  of  action.  While  the  authori- 
ties Mtere  cautions,  the  press  was  loud  in  its  demands  for  revolulionary 
action. 

Thoughtful  men  clearly  discerned  portents  of  a  desolating  storm,  and,  on 
the  solicitation  of  many  citizens,  GoTemor  Letcher  called  the  Legislature  to 
meet  in  extraordinary  session  on  the  7th  of  January.'  Li  his 
message,  he  rmewed  a  proposition  previously  made  by  himself, 
for  a  convention  of  all  the  States ;  and,  with  a  seeming  desire  to  save  the 
Republic,  he  proposed  that  all  constitutional  remedies  shonld  be  exhausted 
before  withdrawing  from  the  Union,  saying : — "  Is  it  not  monstrous  to  see  a 
Grovemment  like  oars  destroyed,  merely  because  men  cannot  agree  about  a 
domestic  institution  which  existed  at  the  formation  of  the  Government, 
and  which  is  now  recognized  by  fifteen  out  -of  the  thirty-three  States  com- 
prising the  Union  ?"  At  the  same  time,  he  instituted  inquiries  concerning 
the  strength  and  garrison  of  Fortress  Monroe,  within  the  limits  of  his  State, 
and  the  probability  of  success,  should  available  Virginia  troops  attempt  to 
seize  it.  He  was  advised,  by  a  competent  jadge,  that  the  attempt  would 
fail,  and  he  abandoned  the  contemplated  scheme. 

Letcher,  no  doubt,  knew  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  of  his  section,  and 
counseled  inaction  for  the  moment,  until  the  revolutionary  movements  in  the 
Gulf  region  should  be  more  fully  developed.  **  A  disruption  is  inevitable," 
he  said,  "nnd  if  new  confederations  are  formed,  we  must  have  the  best 
guaranties  before  we  cnn  attach  Virginia  t<i  either."  His  counsel  was 
denounced  by  the  more  Southern  leaders,  as  selfish  and  unpatriotic.  Tet 
they  applauded  his  declaration,  that  he  should  regard  any  attempt  of  the 
National  troops  to  pass  through  Virginia,  "  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  any 
Southern  State,  as  an  act  of  invasion,  which  would  be  repelled."  In  support 
of  thb  assertion,  the  Legislature  passed  resolutions,*  declaring 
that  "any  attempt  to  coerce  a  State"  would  be  resisted  by  *  . 
Virginia. 

Governor  Letcher  was  at  first  opposed  to  a  State  Convention,  but  the 
Legislature  authorized  the  assembling  of  one  on  the  16th  of  February,  and 
appointed  the  4th  of  that  month  as  the  day  on  which  the  delegates  should 
be  elected.  It  also  decreed  that,  at  the  same  election,  the  question  whether 
the  acte  of  the  Convention  on  the  subject  of  secession  should  be  submitted 
to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection,  should  be  decided  by  the  popular 
vote.  The  secessionigts  denounced  this  decree  as  an  emasculation  of  the 
Convention  Bill,  and  subjecting  to  imminent  peril  "  all  that  the  people  of 
Virginia  hold  most  sacred  and  dear,  both  as  to  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
the  honor  of  the  State"' — in  other  words,  imperiling  the  scheme  of  the 
conspirators  to  drag  the  people  of  Virginia  into  revolution.  The  decree 
delighted  the  loyal  people  of  the  State,  and  numerous  Union  meetings  were 
held  in  Western  Virginia. 

While  the  Legislature  seemed  to  be  thoronghly  inoculated  with  the 
revolutionary  virus,  it  felt  the  restraints  of  the  popular  sentiment  too  forcibly 
to  allow  it  to  disregard  the  popular  will,  and  several  measures  looking  to  a 
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settlement  of  existing  difficnlties  were  proposed  in  that  body.  Finally,  on 
the  1 0th  of  January,  a  series  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  recommending  s 
National  Convention  to  be  held  in  thb  City  of  Washington  on  tbe  4th  day 
of  February,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  effecting  a  general  and  permanent 
pacification  ;  commending  the  "  Crittenden  Compromise,"'  ns  a  just  basis  of 
settlement ;  and  appointing  two  commissioners,  one  to  go  to  the  President 
of  the  TTnited  States,  and  the  other  to  the  Governors  of  the  "  Seceding 
States,"  to  ask  them  to  abstun  from  all  hostile  action,  pending  the  proceedings 
of  the  proposed  Convention.*  Copies  of  these  resolutions  were  sent  by 
telegraph  to  the  President  and  to  the  GoTemors  of  all  the  States,  North  and 
South. 

The  proposition  for  a  Peace  Convention  was  received  with  great  favor. 
President  Buchanan  laid  the  matter  before  Congress,  with  a  commendatory 
Message,  in  which  he  said : — "  If  the  seceding  States  abstain  from  any  and 
all  acts  calculated  to  produce  a  collision  of  arms,  then  the  danger  so  much 
deprecated  will  no  longer  exist.  Defense,  and  not  aggression,  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Administration  from  the  beginning." 

The  Virginians  accompanied  their  propositions  for  securing  peace  with  a 
menace.  On  the  same  day  they  resolved,  "  That  if  all  efforts  to  reconcile  the 
unhappy  differences  between  the  sections  of  our  country  shall  prove  abortive, 
then  every  consideration  of  honor  and  interest  demands  that  Virginia  shall 
unite  her  destinies  with  her  sister  Slaveholding  States."  Virginia  was  made 
to  say  to  the  North,  substantially  in  the  words  of  an  epigrammatist  of  the 
time: — 

"FiBST. — Move  not  a  finger;  'tU  coercion, 

Tbe  signal  for  our  prompt  diepenion. 

" Sbcond. — Wait,  tin  /apeak  my  fall  decision, 
Be  it  for  Union  or  division. 

"Third.— If /declare  my  nltimatnm. 

Accept  my  terms  as  I  shall  state  'em. 

"FovBTH. — Then  Til  remain,  while  Tm  inclined  to; 
Seceding  when  I  lutve  a  mind  to."* 

The  Virginia  Legislature  appropriated  one  million  of  dollars  for  tbe 
defense  of  the  State,*  and  made  other  hostile  preparations ;  and 

"""^  the  conspirators  were  so  alarmed  by  the  Peace  Congress  pro- 
position, and  by  the  waning  hope  of  seizing  Washington,  that  they  took 
measures  to  precipitate  the  people  of  that  Commonwealth  into  revolution. 
In  order  to  stir  up  the  smoldering  fires  of  enmity  against  the  people  of  the 

,>  Sm  poge  8>. 
*   *  Already  a  Joint  reaolutton  hut  been  Introduced,  to  Appoint  a  commtsslon  to  represent  to  the  President 
that,  ^In  the  judgment  of  the  Qoneral  Assembly  of  Virgtntft,  any  additional  display  of  military  power  In  tbe 
Mortb  will  Joopardiie  the  tranqailllty  of  the  Bepublle;  and  that  tbe  evacuation  of  Fort  Samter  Is  tbe  first  step 
that  sbonid  be  taken  to  restore  harmony  and  peace." 

For  the  purpose  of  procuring  abstinence  from  hostile  action,  pending  tbe  proceedings  of  the  proposed  Peace 
Congress,  ex-Presldent  John  Tyler  waa  sent  to  President  BaotaaDan,  and  Judge  John  Bobertaon  to  GoTemor 
Plrkens,  and  tbe  Oovemors  of  "  other  seceding  Slates."  The  President  informed  Mr.  Tyl^'  tl>''  ^'  ^'*  "> 
power  to  make  such  agreement;  and  tbe  Legtslatore  of  South  Carolina  said  hangbtlly,  by  ropolntlon.  "The 
separation  of  this  State  from  the  Federal  tjnion  Is  final,  and  we  bare  no  fkrrther  Interest  In  the  OoDstltntloii  of 
the  United  States.  The  only  appropriate  negotiations  between  South  Carolina  and  the  Federal  Oorernmcnt  are 
aa  to  their  mutual  relations  as  foreign  States." 

*  New  Tork  Commtretal  Adtvrtlntr,  March  1, 1S61. 
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North,  created  hj  John  Brown's  raid,  representatives  of  Virginia  in  Congress 
issued  a  manifesto,  nine  days  before  Uie  election  of  delegates  to 
the  St^  CoDTentioD.*    After  mentioning  proceedings  in  Con-  ''""^^ 
gress  looking  toward  "  guaranties  for  the  South,"  they  said : — "  It 
is  our  duty  to  warn  you  that  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  any  measure  of  concili- 
ation or  adjustment  which  you  could  accept.     We  are  also  satisfied  that  the 
Republican  party  de«gns,  by  civil  war  alone,  to  coerce  the  Southern  States, 
under  the  pretext  of  enforcing  the  laws,  unless  it  shall  become  speedily 
34>parent  that  the  seceding  States  are  so  numerous,  determined,  and  united, 
as  to  make  such  an  attempt  hopeless.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  to  be  hoped 
from  Congress.     The  remedy  is   with  you  alone,  when  you   assemble  in 
soTereign  convention.  .  .  .  We  conclude  by  expressing  our  solemn  convio- 
tion  that  prompt  and  decided  action,  by  the  people  of  Virginia,  in  convention, 
will  afibrd  the  surest  means,  under  the .  providence  of  God,  of  averting  an 
impending  civil  war,  and  j)re8erving  the  bopo  of  reconstructing  a  Union 
already  dissolved."    This  manifesto  was  signed  by  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  and  nine 
others.'     Hunter  was  the  ablest  man  among 
them,  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
chief  conspirators  against  the  Government. 

Tlie  election  was  held  on  the 
appointed  day,*  and  of  the  one     '^'^-^^ 
hundred  and  fifty-two  delegates 
chosen,  a  large  majority  were  opposed  to 
seoeeaon.    Concealing  this  &ct,  and  using 
the    other    fact,    that    the     unconditional 
Unionists  were  few,  the  newspapers  in  the 
interest  of  the   conspirators  declared  that 
''not  twenty  submissioniBt  Union  men"  had 
be«n  chosen.    "Virginia,"  said  the  leading 
organ  of  the    secessionists  in  that    State, 
"will,  before  the  4th  of  March,  declare  her- 
sdf  absolved  from  all  further  obligation  to  the  Federal  Government.     It  is 
eminently  proper  that  the  State  which  was  the  leader  in  the  Revolution,  and 
the  first  to  proclaim  l^e  great  doctrine  of  State  Rights  in  1790,  should  lead 
the  column  of  the  Border  States."' 

We  will  consider  the  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Convention  hereafter. 
The  conspirators  felt  great  anxiety  and  doubt  ^concerning  the  position  of 
Martlaih).  To  the  disloyalists  of  that  State,  with  those  of  Virginia,  they 
had  looked  for  the  most  efficient  aid  in  the  work  of  seizing  the  National 
Capital  MarylMid  lay  between  the  Free-labor  States  and  that  capital,  and 
Qiight  be  a  barrier  against  Northern  troops  sent  to  protect  it.  Emissaries 
and  commissiMiers  from  the  Cotton-groWtng  States  were  early  within  its 
borders  plying  their  seductive  arts,  and  they  found  so  many  sympathizers 
xnong  the  slaveholders,  and  a  large  class  in  B^timore,  connected  by  blood, 
affection,  and  commerce  with  the  South,  that  they  entertained,  for  a  while, 


B.  M.  T.  HITKTfCS. 


'  Tie  rollowlnf  tn  the  ntnie*  attached  to  the  doenment :— Jamea  M.  Maaon,  It.  M.  T.  Hnnter,  I).  C.  D* 
'•M'te,  H.  B.  H.  Oarnett,  Shelton  F.  I.cake,  E.  8.  Martin,  H.  A.  EdmonMoo,  Eoger  A.  Vrjor,  Tbomaa  8. 
*Mo<*,  A.  G.  Jenklna. 

■  aomtnd  JCmgvirtir,  TtXmarf  S,  18«L 
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bright  hopes  of  the  co-operation  of  the  people  of  that  State.  It  is  said  that 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1861,  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  men  were  organized 
in  that  State,  bound  hj  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  do  the  bidding  of  theif 
leaders,  whose  purpose  was  to  seize  Washington  City.' 

Independent  of  the  innate  loyalty  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  of 
Maryland  to  the  flag  of  the  Union,  there  were  considerations  of  material 
interests  calculated  to  make  them  weigh  well  the  arguments  for  and  against 
revolution  that  were  presented  to  them.  The  value  of  ihe  "  slave  property  ** 
of  the  State  was  then  estimated  to  be  at  least  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  This 
would  be  imperiled,  for,  if  war  should  be  kindled,  that  "property,"  possess- 
ing manhood  and  its  instincts,  would  fly  toward  the  free  air  of  the  North,  bo 
near  and  so  inviting.  A  blight  would  fall  suddenly  upon  Maryland,  for  the 
withdrawal,  by  such,  an  exodu«,  of  seven  hundred  thousand  laborers  from  the 
fields  wpuld  leave  the  soil  untilled.  And  yet  tBe  madmen  of  the  State — 
conspirators  and  demagogues  and  their  dupes— blinded  by  passion,  were 
ready  and  anxious  to  risk  every  thing,  by  clinging  to  the  destinies,  whatever 
they  might  be,  of  the  Slave-labor  States. 

Fortunately  for  Maryland  and  the  Republic,  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
Thomas  H.  Hicks,  his  age  on  the  borders  of  threescore  and  ten,  was  a 
prudent,  loyal  man.     When  Judge  Handy,  the  Commissioner  from  Mississippi, 

vbited  him  ofScially,  at  'the  middle  of  December,*  and  set  forth 

the  object  of  his  mission,  and  the  causes  which  justified  secession, 
and  desired  him  to  call  a  special  session  of  tho  Legislature,  that  they  might 
authorize  a  State  Convention,  Hicks  assured  him,  that  while  the  people  of 
his  State  were  in  sympathy  with  the  institutions,  habits,  and  feelings  of  the 
Slave-labor  States,  they  were  conservative,  and  ardently  attached  to  the 
Union.  He  was  disposed  to  consult  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  Border 
Slave-labor  States  before  acting  in  the  matter,  and  gave  assn  ranee  that- Mary- 
land would  undoubtedly  act  with  those  States.  Handy  was  well  convinced 
that  his  treasonable  schemes  found  no  favor  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Governor  Hicks,  and  he  departed.  From  that  time  the  Governor  was 
vehemently  importuned  by  tho  politicians  to  convene  the  Legislature. 
Twelve  of  the  twenty-two  State  Senators  jointly  addressed  him,  urging  the 
necessity  of  an  extraordinary  session ;  and  disloyal  politicians  took  steps  for 
calling  an  informal  convention  of  prominent  citizens,  in  order  to  got  an 
expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of  such  session.  At  the  same  time,  the  friends 
of  the  Union  as  strenuously  urged  him  to  refxise  the  call. 

Governor  Hicks  was  firm.  He  well  knew  the  political  complexion  of 
the  Legislature,  and  foresaw  the  misohief  it  might  ac<K>mpli8b ;  so  be  steadily 

refused  to  call  the  members  together.    To  this  refusal  he  added 
''TmiT*  an  appeal  to  the  people,*  in  the  form  6f  a  protest  against  the 

attempt  of  demagogues  to  make  Maryland  subservient  to  South 
Carolina.  "We  are  told,"  he  said,  "by  the  leading  spirits  of  the  South 
Carolina  Convention,  that  neither  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  nor  the  non- 
execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  nor  both  combined,  constitute  their 
grievances.    They  declare  that  the  real  cause  of  their  discontent  dates  as  far 


I  DslUmore  Oi«rro«p<ni<l<!nt  of  llie  Kew  Tori  Wirld. 
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back  as  1833.     Maryland,  and  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  with  a  united 
Toioe,  then  declared  the  cause  insufficient  to  justify  the  course  of  South  Caro- 
lina.    Can  it  be  that  this  people,  who  then  unanimously  supported  the  course 
of  Gteoeral  Jackson,  will  now  yield  their  opinions  at  the  bidding  of  modem 
secesidonists  ?    .    .    .   The  people  of  Maryland,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
decide,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  causes 
of  complaint  to  justify  immediate  secession ;  and  yet,  against  our  judgments 
and  solemn  convictions  of  duty,  we  are  to  be  precipitated  into  this  revolu- 
tion, because  South  Carolina  thinks,  differently.      Are  we  not  equals?     Or 
itutll  her  opinions  control  our  actions'?     After  we  have  solemnly  declared  for 
ourselves,  as  every  man  most  do,  are  we  to  be 
forced  to  yield  our  opinions  to  those  of  another 
State,  and  thus,  in  effect,  obey  ber  mandates? 
She  refuses  to  wait  for  oiir  counsels.     Are  we 
boand  to  obey  her  commands  ?    The  men  who 
have  embarked  in  this  scheme  to  convene  the 
Legislature  will   spare  no  pains   to  carry  their 
point.      The   whole  plan  of  operations,  in  the 
event  of  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  is,  as 
I  hav6  been  informed,  already  marked  out ;  the 
list  of  embassadors  who  are  to  visit  the  other 
States  ia  agreed  on  ;  and  the  resolutions  which 
they  hope  will  be  passed  by  the  Legislature,  fUly  ' 

eommiiting  the  State  to  secession,  are  said  to  be 

already  prepared.     In  the  course  of  nature,  I  cannot  have  long  to  live,  and  I 
fervently  trust  to  be  allowed  to  end  my  days  a  citizen  of  this  glorious  Union. 
But  should  I  be  compelled  to  witness  the  downfall  of  that  Government 
inherited  from  our  Others,  established  as  it  were  by  the  special  iavor  of 
God,  I  will  at  least  have  the  consolation,  at  my  dying  hour,  that  I,  neither  by 
word  nor  deed,  assisted  in  hastening  its  dismptioD."'    Already  Henry  Winter 
Davis,  a  Representative  of  a  Baltimore  district  in  the  National 
Congress,  had  publbhed  a  powerful  appeal*  against  the  callmg  '"''J'^''*' 
<^  the  L^slatnre,  or  the  assembling  of  a  Border  State  Conven- 
tion, as  some  had  proposed.     Nothing,  he  said,  but  a  convention  of  all  the 
States  could  be  useful 

The  address  of  Governor  Hicks  was  read  with  delight  and  profound  grati- 
tude by  the  loyal  people  of  Maryland,  while  the  secessionists  at  home  and 
abroad  denounced  him  as  a  "traitor  to  the  Southern  cause."  fie  steadily  main- 
tained the  position  of  an  antagonist  to  their  treasonable  designs.  They  tried 
hard,  but  in  vain,  to  counteract  hb  influence.  At  the  middle  of  February, 
they  held  an  irregular  convention  in  Baltimore,  and  issued  an  address  and 
resolationsT  Their  operations  were  abortive.  The  best  men  of  the  State,  of 
an  parties,  frowned  upon  their  work.  A  Union  party  was  organized,  com- 
posed of  vital  elements,  and  grew  in  strength  and  stature  every  day.  Mary- 
land, and  especially  Baltimore,  became  a  great  battle-field  of  opinions  between 
the  diampions  of  Bight  and  Wrong.    The  former  triumphed  gloriously;  and 

^  GoTvnwr  HI^S  died  SDdd^nlf  ftt  Watblnirton  Cttf,  on  tbe  momlo(  of  Uio  ISth  of  Tehruatv^  18iS3,  where 
W  Jot  eisfiged  In  lil>  datie*  a*  a  member  «f  tha  Nmttoiul  Seaata. 
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in  less  than  four  years  from  that  time,  slavery  beoame  utterly  extinct  in 
Karyland,  by  the  constitutional  act  of  its  own  authorities. 

Delaware,  lying  etill  farther  than  Maryland  within  the  embrace  of  the 
Free-labor  States,  had  but  little  to  say  on  tiie  subject  of  secession,  and  that 
little,  officially  spoken,  was  in  the  direction  of  loyalty.    Its  Governor,  several 
of  its  Senators,  its  Representatives  in  the  National  Senate,  and  many  leading 
politicians,  sympathized  with  the  secessionists,  but  the  people  were  conserva- 
tive and  loyal.    The  Legislature  convened  at  Dover,  the  capital,  on  the  2d  of 
January,  when  the  Governor  (William  Burton)  declared  that  the  cause  of  all 
the  trouble  was  "the  persistent  war  of  t'lie  Abolitionists  upon  more  than  two 
billions  of  property ;  a  war  waged  from  pulpits,  rostrums,  and  schools,  by 
press  and  people — all  teaching  that  slavery  is  a  crime  and  a  sin,  until  it  had 
become  the  opinion  of  one  section  of  the  country.     The  only  remedy,"  he 
said,  "for  the  evils  now  threatening,  is  a  radical  change  of  public  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  whole  question.    The  North  should  retire  from  its  untenable 
position  immediately."     On  the  following  day,  Henry  Dickinson,  Commis- 
sioner from  Mississippi,  addressed  them.     He   declared,  with  supporting 
arguments,  that  a  State  had  a  right  to  secede,  and  invited  Delaware  to  join 
the  "Southern  Confederacy"  about  to  be  formed.     He  was  applauded  by 
some,  and  listened  to  courteously  by  all.     Then  the  House,  by  unaitimoas 
vote,  adopted  a  resolution  (concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate),  saying, 
that  they  deemed  it  proper  and  due  to  themselves,  and  the  people  of  Dela- 
ware, to  express  their  unqualified  disapproval  of  the  remedy  for  existing 
evils  proposed  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  in  behalf  of  Mississippi     This  ended  his 
mission.     Delaware  maintained  that  position  during  the  war  that  ensued; 
and  it  is  a  notable  fact,  that  it  was  the  only  Slave-labor  State  whose  soil  was 
not  moistened  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  in  battle.    No  insurgent  soldier 
ever  appeared  within  the  limits  of  that  State,  except  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  force  Nobth  Cabolika  into  revolution.  The 
South  Carolinians  taunted  them  with  cowardice;  the  Yirginiana  treated 
them  with  coldness;  and  the  Alabamians  and  Mississippians  coaxed  them 
by  the  lips  of  commissioners.  These  efforts  were  vain.  Thompson,  of 
Buchanan's  Cabinet,  went  back  to  Washington,'  convinced  that  the  radical 
secessionists  of  that  State  were  but  a  handful.  The  Legislature  did,  indeed, 
authorize  a  convention ;   but   directed  that  the  people,  when  they  elected 

delegates  for  it,  should  vote  on  the  question  of  Convention  or  No 
'^"im^*^  Convention.  .Theddegates  were  elected,*  one  hundred  and  twenty 

in  number,  eighty-two  of  whom  were  Unionists ;  at  the  same  time^ 
the  people  decided  not  to  have  a  convention.  The  Legislature  also  appointed 
delegates  to  the  Peace  Congress  at  Washington ;  also,  commissioners  to  rep- 
resent the  State  in  the  proposed  General  Convention  at  Montgonotery,  bat 

with  instructions  to  act  only  as  "mediators  to  endeavor  to  bring 
'FebnuuT*.  about  a  reconciliation."    They  also  declared,  by  resolution,* 'that 

if  peace  negotiations  should  fail.  North  Carolina  would  go  with 
the  Slave-labor  States.  They  provided  for  the  arming  of  ten  thonsuid 
volunteers,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  militia  of  the  State.  Further  than 
this  the  legislative  branch  of  the  State  Government  refused  to  go  at  that 

■  Se«  pages  49  and  144;  Dots  1,  jngo  148,  and  note  1,  page  n. 
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time,  and  the  people,  determined  to  avoid  war  if  possible,  kept  steadily  on  in 

their  nsiial  pursuits.    They  heard  the  howling  of  the  tempest  without,  but 

heeded  not.  its  turmoil  for  a  time ;  and  they  were  but  little  startled  by  the 

thunderbolt  cast  in  their  midst  to  alarm  them,  by  Senator  Cling- 

man,  when,  at  the  middle  of  Febnxary,'  he  telegraphed  from  •  J'"^™'' i*- 

Washington : — *'  There  is  no  chance  for  Crittenden's  proposition. 

North  Carobna  must  secede,  or  aid  Linooln  in  making  war  on  the  South."' 

Finally,  by  pressure  from  without,  and  especially  by  the  machinations  of 

traitors  nestled  in  her  own  bosom,  the  State  was  placed  in  an  attitude  of 

open  rebellion. 

The  people  of  Tennesssx,  the  daughter  of  North  Carolina,  like  those 
of  the  parent  State,  loved  the  Union  supremely ;  but  their  Governor,  Isham 
Q.  Harris,  was  an  active  traitor,  and  had  been  for  months  in  confidential 
correspondence  with  the  conspirators  in  the  Gulf  States  and  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia.  He  labored  unceas- 
ingly, with  all  of  his  official  power,  to 
place  his  State  in  alliance  with  the 
taemies  of  the  Union.  For  that  pur- 
pose he  called  a  special  session  of  the 
Legislature,  to  assemble  at  Nashville  on 
the  7th  of  January.     In  his  message,  he 

recited  a  long  list  of  so-called  grievances  .i^^^H^  ^^^j:i'>^ 

which  the  people  of  the  State .  had 
suflfered  under  the  National  Govern- 
ment; appealed  to  their  passions  and 
prejudices,  and  recommended  several 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which 
would  give  to  the  support  of  Slavery 
all  that  its  advocates,  desired,  as  a 
remedy  for  those  grievances.  The  Legislature  provided  for  a  Sute  Conven- 
tion, bat  decreed  that  when  the  people  should  elect  the  delegates,  they 
should  vote  on  the  question  of  Convention  or  No  Convention;  also,  that  any 
ordinance  adopted  by  the  Convention,  concerning  "Federal  Relations," 
should  not  be  valid  until  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection. 

The  election,  held  on  the  9th  of  February,'  was  very  gratify- 
ing to  the  loyal  piople  of  the  State.     The  Union  candidates  were       » mt 
chflsen  by  an  aggregate  majority  of  about  sixty-five  thousand; 
and,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  twelve  thousand,  they  decided  not  to  have  s 
convention,    llie  result  produced  great  rejoicings,  for  it  was  believed  that 
the  secession  movements  in  the  State  would  cease.    It  was  a  dejusive  hope, 
as  we  shall  observe  hereafter. 

EKBTircKT,  a  Border  State  of  great  importance,  having  a  population,  in 
1860,  of  one  million  one  himdred  and  fifty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirteen,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  were  slaves,  was, 
like  Maryland,  strongly  attached  by  triple  bonds  to  both  sections  of  the 
UoiiHL    Its  action  at  this  crisis,  whatever  it  might  bo,  would  have  great 
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influence,  and  that  action  was  awaited  with  anxiety.  The  sympathies  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  Beriah  Magoffin,  were  with  the  South6m  people  and 
their  slave-system  of  labor ;  yet  in  bis  public  acts,  at  thid  time,  he  opposed 
secession.  The  people  .of  his  State  were  decidedly  hostile  to  the  revolution- 
ary movements  in  the  Gulf  region ;  yet,  whenever  the  qiiestiou  was  raised 
concerning  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  National  Government  to  enforce 
the  laws  by  its  constitutional  power,  that  enforcement  was  called,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  disloyal  sophists,  "  coercing  a  Sovereign  State,"  and  therefore, 
they  said,  it  must  not  be  tolerated. 

At  a  convention  of  Union  and  Douglas  men  of  the  State,  held 
•i8«i.       on  the  81  h  of  January,'  it  was  resolved  that  the  rights  of  Ken- 
tucky should  .be  maintained  tVt  the  Union.    They  were  in  favor 
of  a  convention  of  the  Slave  and  Free-labor  Border  States,  to  decide  upon 

some  just  compromise,  and  declared  their 
willingness  to  support  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, unless  the  incoming  Preudent 
should  attempt  to  "coerce  a  State  or 
States."  The  Le^slature,  which  assembleil 
at  about  the  same  time,  was  asked  by  the 
Governor  to  declare,  by  resolution,  the 
<(  unconditional  disapprobation  "  of  the 
people  of  that  State  of  the  employment 
of  force  against  "  seceding  States."  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  2  2d  of  January,  the 
Legislature  resolved  that  the  Kentucki- 
ans,  utaiting  with  their  brethren  of  the 
BcuAH  Mtaarm.  South,  would  resist  any  invasion  of  the 

soil  of  that  section,  at  all  hasards  and  to 
the  last  extremity.  Thb  action  was  taken  by  the  authorities  of  Kentucky, 
because  the  Legislatures  of  several  of  the  Free-labor  States  had  oflFered 
troops  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  in  enforcing  the  laws  in  "  seceding 
States."  The  Legislature  also  decided  against  calling  a  convention,-  and 
appointed  delegates  to  the  Peace  Congress  to  meet  at  Washington  City. 
Such  was  the  attitude  of  Kentucky  at  the  beginning.  A  little  later, 
its  public  authorities  and  other  leadliTg  men  endeavored  to  give  to  it  a 
position  of  absolute  neutrality. 

Missouri,  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  was  another  Border  State 
of  great  importance.  Its  .population  in  1860  was  one  million  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventeen,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand  were  slaves.  Its  inhabitants  had  been  agitated  more  or 
less  by  the  troubles  in  Kansas,  a  State  stretching  along  almost  the  whole  of 
its  western  border,  where  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Slave  system  of 
labor  had  quarreled  atid  fought  for  several  yeara  previous  to  the  year  1858. 
In  that  school  of  experience,  the  Missourians  had  been  pretty  well  instructed 
concerning  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  now  impending  conflict ;  anil  when 
they  were  called  upon  to  act,  they  did  so  intelligently.  They  knew  the  value 
of  the  Union ;  and  the  g^cat  body  of  the  people  reprobated  the  teachings  of 
the  disloyal  politicians,  and  determined  to  stand  by  the  Union  so  long  as  it 
seemed  to  them  a  blessing. 
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The  4th  of  Janoary,  1861,  was  an  unfortunate  day  for  Missouri.  On  that 
dsj  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  an  unscrupulous  politician,  and  a  conspirator  against 
.  the  B«public,  was  inaugurated  Governor  of 
the  State.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature, 
he  insisted  that  Missouri  should  stand  hj  its 
aster  Slave-labor  States  in  whatever  course 
they  might  pursue  at  that  crisis.  He  recom- 
moided  the  calling  of  a  State  Convention  to 
conander  "Federal Relations;"  and 
on  the  16th,'  the  Legislature  re-  '  '"^^' 
sponded  by  authorizing  one,  de- 
creeing, however,  that  its  action  on  the  subject 
of  eeces-sion  should  be  submitted  to  the  votei 
of  the  people.    The  election  resulted  in  the 

choice  of  a  large  majority  of  Union  delegates  ciauom.  t.  jAcmoit. 

by  a  heavy  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  They 

assembled  at  Jefferson  City  on  the  28th  of  February.     Their  proceedings  will 
be  considered  hereafter. 

Adjoining  Missouri  on  the  south,  and  lying  between  it  and  Louisiana,  is 
ARKANSAS,  a  rapidly  growing  Cotton-producing  State.  The  people  were 
mostly  of  the  planting  class,  and  were  generally  attached  to  the  Union ;  and 
it  was  only  by  a  rigorons  system  of  terrorism  that  they  were  finally  placed 
in  an  attitude  of  rebellion. 

An  emissary  of  treason,  named  Hubbard,  was  sent  itato  Arkansas  at  the 
middle  of  December,  by  the  Alabama  conspirators.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  address  the  State  Legislature*  assembled  at.  Little  '^^^sS'^*"' 
Rock,  when  he  assured  them  that  Alabama  would  soon  secede, 
whether  other  States  did  or  did  not,  and  advised  Arkansas  to  do  the  same. 
Ten  days  afterward  there  was  an  immense  assemblage  of  the  people  at  Van 
Bnren,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  in.  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  State. 
Tbej  resolved,  on  that  occasion,  that  separate  State  action  would  be  unwise, 
and  that  co-operation  was  desirable.  It  was  evident,  from  many  tests,  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  were  averse  to  the  application  of  secession  as  a 
remedy  for  alleged  evils. 

On  the  16th,  the  Legislature  of  Arkansas  provided  for  the  submission  of 
the  question  of  a  State  Convention  to  the  people,  and  if  they  should  decide 
to  have  one,  the  Governor  was  directed  to  appoint  a  day  for  the  election  of 
delegates.  A  majority  of  twelve  thousand  voted  in  favor  of  a  convention. 
An  election  was  held,  when,  out  of  about  forty  thousand  votes,  there  was  a 
popular  majority  of  about  six  thousand  for  Union  delegates.  How  that 
Convention  was  managed  by  the  conspirators,  and  the  people  were  cheated, 
wiQ  be  considered  hereafter. 

We  have  now  observed  the  revolutionary  movemeats  in  the  Slave-labor 
States  down  to  the  so-called  secession  of  seven  of  them  ;*  their 
prqnrations  for  a  Gener^  Convention,  at  the  beginning  of  Feb- '  *  *^*'^^|^  ^ 
Toaxj,  to  form  a  confederacy ;  and  the  construction  of  machinei-y, 
in  the  form  of  State  conventions,  for  sweeping  most  of  the  other  Slave-labor 
States  into  the  T<Mrtex  of  revolution.    Let  us  see  what,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
done  io  the  matter  in  the  Free-labor  States,  beginning  with  New  England. 
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Maine,  lying  on  the  extreme  eastern  border  of  the  Republic,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  British  possessions,  hftd,  in  1860,  a  popolation  of  over  six  handred 
thousand.  Its  people  watched  the  rising  tide  of  revolution  with  interest, 
and  were  among  the  first  to  ofier  barriers  agiunst  its  destructive  overflow. 
The  idea  of  nationality,  so  universally  a  sentiment  among  intelligent  men  all 
over  the  Free-labor  States,  made  such  action  instinctive;  and  everywhere 
assurances  of  aid  were  ^ven  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic. 

Israel  Washbume,  Jr.,  was  then  Governor  of  Maine.  In  his  messajge  to 
the  Legislature,  on  the  day  of  its  assembling  at  Augusta,  he  ably  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  Slavery  question,  and  recommended  the  repeal  of  any  laws 
that  were  unconstitutional.     "Allow  no  stain,"  he  said,  "on  the  fmth  and 

devotion  of  the  State  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  rights  of  the  States."    He  declared  • 
that  the  concessions  demanded  by  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  Slave-labor  States  were  wholly 
inadmissible,    and    incompatible    with   the 
safety  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  exponent 
and  defender  of  republican  institutions.    He 
stig^matized  secession  as  a  crime  without  tbo 
shadow   of  a   right.      "There   is  no   sudi 
right  in  the  Constitution,"  he  said.    "  Con- 
gress cannot  grant  it;   the  States  cnnnot 
concede  it,  and  only  by  the  people  of  the 
States,  through  a  change  in  the  Constitntion, 
can  it  be  conferred.    Tbe  laws,  then,  must  be 
executed,  or  this,  the  best,  because  the  fireest 
and  most  beneficent  Government  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  is  destroyed." 
He  pledged  the  State  to  a  support  of  the  Union,  and  he  was  sustained  in-  this 
by  the  Legislature,  who,  on  the   16th,  declared  by  a  large  majority  the 
attachment  of  the  people  of  that  State  to  the  Union,  and  loyalty  to  the  Gov- 
emment,  and  requested  the  Governor  to  assure  the  President  of  that  attach- 
ment and  loyalty,  and  "that  the  entire  resoaroes  of  the  State,  in  men  and 
money,"  were  "  pledged  to  the  Administration  in  defense  and  support  of  the 
Constitution  and  Union."    Willing  to  make  concessions  for  die 
'"sm"^'   '*'^®  '^^  peace,  the  State  Senate  afterward  passed  a  bill*  i-epe.aling 
the  Personal  Liberty  Act. 
Massachitsktts  was  an  early  and  conspioudos  actor  in  the  great  drama 
we  are  considering.     In  many  aspects,  in  nature  and  society,  it  was  totally 
onlike  South  Carolina,  the  cradle  of  the  rebellion.     Its  people  were  the  moat 
energetic,  positive,  and  ever-active  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  its  wealth 
for  each  person  was  greater  than  any  other.      It  was  regarded  by  the  people 
.  of  the  Slave-labor  States  as  the  central  generator  of  the  Abolition  force  that 
threatened  the  destruction  of  Slavery;    and  South  Carolina  orators  and 
journalists  made   Massachusetts  the  synonym    of  -Puritanism,  whi^h  they 
affected  to*  despise,  as  vulgar  in  theory  and  in  practice.     It  most  be  confessed 
that  much  thnt  was  done  in  religion,  in  politics,  and  in  social  life  in  Massa- 
chnsetts,  did  not  harmoniiie  with  the  opinions,  habits,  and  feelings  of  the 
people  of  SoQth  Carolina.    The  representatives   of  Massachusetts  in   the 
National  Senate  (Henry  Wilson  and  Charles  Sumner)  were  known  in  every- 
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part  ai  the  XTnion  as  the  most  aUe  and  anomnpramigiDg  opponents  of  the 
Save  Bjstem;  and  its  Gh>vemor  at  tliat  time  (John  A.  Andrew)  was  an 
earnest  oo-worker  with  them  in  the  cause  of  the  final  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  within  the  herders  of  the  Repablio.  Its  Personal  Liberty  Act  was 
most  offensive  to  the  slaveholders ;  and  the  ill-timed  and  irritating  perform- 
ances of  a  few  zealous  men  in  Boston,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1860,  as  we 
have  observed,  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  John 
Brown,'  added  intensity  to  the  flame  of  passion— of  hatred  and  disgust  of 
New  Englanders — in  all  the  region  below  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio,  and 
far  away  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

It  was  evident  nt  the  beginning  of  January,  1861,  that  the  contagion  of 
secession  was  spreading  too  nipidly,  and  was  too  malignant  in  its  character, 
tu  be  arrested  either  by  moral  suasion  or  by  compromises  and  concessions. 
The  time  had  arrived  for    courageous,  conscientious,  and  manly  action. 
Kathaniel  P.  Banks,  the  retiring  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in 
bis  valedictory  address  to  the  Legislature,*  took  open  and   un-    *''^^^*' 
equivocal  ground  against  secession,  declaring  that  the  North  would 
never  submit  to  the  revolutionary  acts  of  the  Southern  conspirators.    Hia 
successor.  Governor  Andrew,  was  equally  energetic  and  outsjtoken.     His 
words  constantly  grew  into  action.      He  saw   approaching  danger,  and 
dispatched  agents  to  other  New  England  Sutes,  to  propose  a  nulitary  com- 
bination in  support  of  the  Government,  first 
in  defending  Washington  City  firom  seizture 
by  the  insurgents,  within  and  around  it,  and 
afterward  in  enforcing  the  laws.     At  the  same 
time,  all  of  the  volunteer  companies  of  the 
State,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  about 
five  thousand,  commenced  drilling  nightly  in 
their  armories.    Governor  Andrew  also  sent 
one  of  his  staff  (Lieatenant-Colonel  Ritchie) 
to  Washington,  to  consult  with  General  Scott 
and  other  officers,  civil  and  military,  concern- 
ing the  dispatch  of  MaEsachusetts  troops  to 
the  Capital,  in  the  event  of  insurrectionary 
movements  against  It.   A  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment was  made,  and  troops   were  held  in  j„„m  j^  ARDsnr. 
readiness  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice.     How 

well  they  played  an  important  part  in  the  drama,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  will  be  related  hereafter.  It  was  the  blood  of  Massachusetts  soldiers 
that  was  first  poured  out  in  the  terrible  war  for  the  life  of  the  Republic,  that 
soon  commenced. 

Rhodb  Islaki),  the  smallest  of  the  States,  was  full  of  patriotic  zeal.  Her 
large  manufacturing  interests  were  intimately  connected  with  the  States  in 
.whi(^  insurrections  had  commenced,  yet  no  considerations  of  self-interest 
could  allure '  her  people  from  their  love  of  the  Union  and  allegiance  to  the 
National  Government,  Her  youthful  Governor  (William  Sprague),  anxious 
for  peace  and  union,  recommended,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of 
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Rhode  Island,  the  repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  Act  on  its  statnte-book, 
"  not  from  fear  or  cowardice,"  he  said,  "  but  from  a  brave  determination, 
in  the  face  of  threats  and  sneers,  to  live  up  to  the  Constitndon  and  all  its 
gnaranties,  the  better  to  testify  our  love  for  the  Union,  and  the  more  firmly 
to  exact  allegiance  to  it  from  all  others."  The  act  was  repealed  at  the 
close  of  January;*  and  this  measure  was  regarded  as  the  fore- 
runner of  other  concessions  that  might  bring  about  reconciliation. 
The  spirit  of  the  conspirators  was  unknown  and  unsuspected.    They  had 

r.esolved  to  accept  no  compromises  or  con- 
cessions, and  they  sneered  at  generous  acts 
like  this  as  the  "pusillanimity  of  cowardly 
Yankees."  It  was  the  first  and  the  last 
olive-branch  offered  to  the  traitors  by 
Rhode  Island.  When  they  struck  the 
blow,  with  deadly  intent,  at  the  life  of  the 
Republic,  ten  weeks  later,  she  sent  against 
them  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  her  Gover- 
nor and  other.*,  that  peiformed  brave  deeds 
in  the  cause  of  our  nationality. 

In  the  remaining  New  England  States, 
namely,   New  Hampshire,   Vermont,   and 
Connecticut,  nothing  specially  noteworthy 
wiuuK  spuovB.  was  done  in  relation  to  the  secession  move- 

ment, before  the  insurgents  commenced 
actual  war,  in  April ;  but  in  the  great  State  of  New  Yobk,  whose  popu- 
lation was  then  nearly  three  millions  nine  hundred  thousand,  and  whose 
chief  city  was  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Republic,  much  was  done  to 
attract  public  attention. 

The    Legislature    assembled    at    the    be^nning  of   January,  and    the 
Governor,  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  in  a  conciliatory  message,  proposed  to  cast  oil 
on  the  turbulent  political  waters,  by  oflfering  concessions  to  the  complaining 
politicians  of  the  South.      The  members  of  the  Legislature  were 
''"ml^*"    "**'  ^°  yielding;  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  session*  patriotic 
resolutions  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Spinola,  of  the  lower  house. 
They  were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  Five,  who'reported  a  series  of 
resolutions  and  a  spirited  preamble,  tliat  were  adopted  on  the  1 1th.     They 
seemed  to  comprehend  the  truie  character  of  tl)e  conspirators  and  the  duty  of 
all  loyal  meu.    The  preamble  spoke  of  the  "  insurgent  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina ;"  its  seizure  of  the  public  property ;  its  act  of  war,  in  firing 
mnniry  .    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  of  the  West/'  the  seizure  of  forts  and  arsenals  else- 
where ;  and  the  treasonable  words  of  the  representatives  of  Southern  States 
in  the  National  Congress.    The  first  resolution  then  declared  that  the  people 
of  New  York  were  firmly  attached  to  the  Union,  and  that,  impressed  with 
the  value  of  that  Union,  they  tendered  to  the  President,  through  their  Chief. 
Magistrate,  whatever  aid  in  men  and  money  might  be  required  to  enable  him 
to  enforce  the  laws.     They  directed  the  Governor  to  send  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  President,  and   to   the  Governors   of  aU   the    States. 
These  produced  much  irritation  in  the  Slave-labor  States,  and  at  the  same 
time  profoundly  impressed  the  people  therein  with  a  distrust  of  the  assu- 
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raoce  of  thar  politicians  that  eeceasion  would  be  peaceful,  and  that  there 
Foald  be  do  war.' 

At  that  time  a  notorioqa  character  named  Fernando  Wood  was  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  New  York.     He  was  a  special  fevorite  of  the  worst  elemonts  of 
(odety  in  that  cosmopolitan  city,  and  sympathized  with  the  conspirators 
against  the  Republic,  during  the  ciril  war  that  ensued.     Four 
days  before*  the  Legislature  of  the  State  passed  its  patriotic  reso-  *  '"^  ^' 
lations,  this  disloyal  man  sent  a' message  to  the  Common  Council 
of  the  city,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  advantages  which  the  people  might 
secure  by  following  the  example  of  those  of 
Soath   Carolina  in   revolutionary  measures. 
"Why  should  not  New  York  City,"  he  said,  ^ 
"instead    of  supporting  by   her   contribu- 
tions in  revenue  two-thirds  the  expenses  of 
the  United  States,  become  also  equally  in- 
dependent?      As  a  free  city,  with  but  a 
nominal  duty  on  imports,  her  local  govern- 
ment could  be  supported  without  taxation 
upon  her  people.    Tfaqs  we  could  live  free 
from  taxes,  and  have  cheap  goods,  nearly 
duty  free.      In   this  she  would   have  the 
whole  and  united  support  of  the  Southern 
State!),  as   well  as  of  all   other  States,  to 
whose  interests  and  rights,  under  the  Con- 
sdtution,  she  has  always  been  true.    If  the 

Confederacy  is  broken  up,"  he  continued,  " the  Government  is  dissolved; 
and  it  behooves  every  distinct  community,  as  well  as  every  individual,  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  When  disunion  has  become  a  fixed  and  certain 
fact,  why  may  not  New  York  disrupt  the  b.-mds  which  bind  her  to  a  venal 
and  corrupt  master — to  a  people*  and  n  party  that  have,  plundered  her 
revenues,  attempted  to  ruin  her  commerce,  taken  away  the  power  of  self- 
gnvemment,  and  destroyed  the  confederacy  of  which  she  was  the  proud 
Empire  City?  Amid  the  gloom  which  the  present  and  prospective  con- 
dition of  things  must  cast  over  the  country,  New  York,  as  a  free  city, 
may  rbed  the  only  Ught  and  hope  for  a  future  reconstruction  of  our  blessed 
confederacy."*    His  own  treasonable  words  seemed  to  have  startled  him, 


■DWra  9.   MOBOAK. 


'  Sn  Toombs's  eoanter-rcanlatloo  In  th«  Oeorgls  Convention.  Tho  LegtsUtnre  of  VlrglnlHj  on  th«  ITtta 
«f  Jaroaiy,  ordered  Uie  resolutions  to  be  retamed  to  Oorernor  Morgsn. 

'  One  of  tbe  IWrorite  writers  fur  Le  Stntft  JUvi^te  (nlready  mentioned  ss  the  most  stately  snd  pretentions 
of  Iht  periodical  pabllentlons  In  the  Slare-labor  StAteb).  and  who  wna  a  lender  of  the  peculiar  "  Vlrjrlnla  nrlB- 
tomcj  "'  leised  on  tbe  ownership  of  slaves,  prononnced  this  prtipo»ltlon,  '^thn  most  brilliant  that  these  oventnil 
times  hare  glren  birth  to/*  and  tocn  proceeded  In  the  following  stjle,  ehamcterlstlc  of  the  writers  and  speakers 
of  Us  elasa  tt  that  time,  to  glTS  his  Tlews'on  the  snbjeet  :— 

**3b<«ld  New  Torlt  iUl  to  erect  herself  Into  a  five  port  and  separate  republic;  should  she  remain  under  the 
demlnioQ  of  tho  corrupt,  renal  wlre-workera  of  Albany,  and  of  the  loitnoral,  InAdel,  nrrtirlan,  fn>e-loTe 
DiaKoiejr  of  western  New  York ;  should  she  put  herself  under  the  rule  of  Puritans,  the  vilest,  most  selflah, 
sad  unprincipled  «C  the  human  race;  should  she  Join  a  northern  confederacy;  should  she  make  New  England, 
western  Kew  Torlt,  northern  Ohio,  northern  Indiana,  or  northern  Illinois  her  masters ;  should  she  make  enemies 
of  her  Southeni  friends,  and  deliver  herself  np  to  the  tender  mercies  of  her  Northern  enemies,  she  will  sink  to 
rise  no  mors.  Better,  a  thoosand  times  better,  to  cumo  nnder  the  dominion  nf  bee  negroes,  of  gipsies,  than 
of  TaakceiL  or  low  Qermans,  or  Canadians.  Gipsies  and  free  negroes  have  many  amiable,  nnble,.snd  gonerans 
traits;  Tankees,  sonr-kroat  Oermnn^  and  Cansdians  none.  Senator  Wode  Ba)'%  and  Seward  too,  that  the  North 
will  akaorb  Canada.    They  ore  half  true ;  the  vile,  sensniti,  animal  brutal.  Infidel,  anpentltlMU  demncney  of 
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and  given  him  visions  of  a  felon's  cell,  for  he  immediately  added,  meekly — 
"  Yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  violence  implied  in  these  views."' 

The  seditions  8nggesti(m8  of  this  Mayor,  and .  the  opposing  and  defiant 
tone  of  the  Legislatm-e,  alarmed  the  commercial  classes  and  large  oapitalists, 
and  these  hastened  to  seek  some  method  for  pacifying  the  Southero  insorgvotf . 
War  seemed  inevitable.  Its  besom  would  sweep  thousands  of  the  debtors 
of  New  York  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  the  Slave-labor  States  into  the 
mill  of  absolute  rain,  and  millions  of  dollars'*  worth  of  bills  receivable  in  the 
hands  of  their  creditors  mast  be  made  as  worthless  as  so  mnch  soiled  white 
paper.  This  material  consideration,  and  an  almost  miiversal  desire  for  peace 
and  quiet,  developed  a  qnick  willingness  to  make  every  concession  to  the 
demands  of  the  discontented  Southerners  consistent  with  himor.  As  an 
expression  of  this  feeling,  and  with  the  hope  of  practical  results,  a  memorial 
for  compromise  measures,  largely  signed  by  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
capitalists,  was  forwarded  to  Congress  on  the  12th  of  January.  The  memo- 
rialists prayed  that  body  to  legislate  so  as  to  give  assurances  "  with  any 
required  guaranties,"  to  the  slaveholders,  that  their  right  to  regulate  Slavery 
within  the  borders  of  their  respective  States  should  be  secured;  that  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  should  be  faithfully  executed ;  .that  Personal  Liberty 
Acts  in  "  possible  conflict "  with  that  law  should  be  "  readjusted ;"  and  that 
they  should  have  half  the  Territories,  whereof  to  organize  Shive-labor  States. 
They  were*  assured,  the  memorialists  said,  that  such  measures  would  *•  re- 
store peace  to  their  agitated  country." 

This  memorial  was  followed  by  another,  adopted  on  the  18th  of  January, 
at  a  meeting  of  merchants  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
similar -in  tone  to  the  other,  and  substantially  recommending  the  **  Crittenden 
Compromise "  as  a  basis  for  pacification.  They  appointed  a  committee  to 
take  charge  of  the  memorial,  to  procure  signatures  to  it,  and  forward  it  to 
Congress.  It  was  taken  to  Washington  early  in  February,  with  forty 
thousand  names. attached  to  it 

On  the  28th  of  Jannary,  an  immense  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  the 
Cooper  Institute,  in  New  York,  when  it  was  resolved  to  •  send  three  Com- 
missioners to  six  of  the  "  seceded  States,"  instructed  to  confer  with  the 
"  delegates  of  the  people,"  in  convention  assembled,  in  regard  to  "  the  best 
measures  calculated  to  restore  the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  Union."  James 
T.  Brady,  Cornelius  K.  Garrison,  and  Appleton  Oaksmith  were  appointed 
such  Commissioners.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  "Democratic  State 
Central  Committee"  called  for  the  appointment  of  four  delegates  from  each 


4*ii*dit  ind  tbe  Tuikee  Sutcs  will  eoaloMe;  »Dd  Senttor  Jobneon  of  T«na«*M«  will  Jojii  thnn.  Bat  i 
CaoftdA^  BDd  western  New  York.  And  Kew  England,  and  the  whole  beastljr,  pniitanlc.  ^sunr-kroat.*  fn«  negtro. 
lofldel,  snperstlUouB.  llocntioas,  demoeralto  pupniatlon  of  the  North  become  the  moaters  of  New  Toric — wlMt 
then  ?  Outside  of  the  city,  the  State  of  New  York  is  Yankee  and  puritanical ;  oompoeed  of  as  baae,  anprln- 
eipled,  snperstlUons,  Ilcentions,  and  agrarian  and  anarchical  popnlatlon  aa  any  on  earth.  Nay,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  it  is  the  vilest  populstion  on  earth.  If  the  city  does  not  secede,  and  erect  a  separata  repubUe, 
this  population,  aided  by  tbe  Ignorant,  base,  brutal,  sensual  German  InSdcIs  of  the  northwest,  the  atapld 
democracy  of  Canada  (for  Canada  will.  In  some  way,  coalesce  with  the  NortbX  and  the  arrogant  and  tyraDDical 
people  of  New  England  will  become  masters  of  the  destinies  of  New  Yoric  They  hate  her  for  her  sympathie* 
with  tbe  South  and  will  so  legislate  as  to  dirert  all  her  western  trade  to  ootlets  throngli  CSileagn,  tho  St  Ijlw- 
ranee,  Portland,  and  Boston.  She  will  then  be  cut  off  fh>m  her  trade  North  and  South.  In  line,  she  mnat  set 
«p  for  herself  or  be  ruined.*^ — George  Fitzfangh  in  D*  Bouf»  Bevitw  for  Febmary,  18<^ 

'  Tbe  Board  of  AlderDcn  ordared  three  thooaaad  ooplei  of  tbls  message  to  be  "  printed  in  doennwat  ibria  " 
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Assembly  district  in  the  State,  to  meet  as  reprasentatires  of  the  party  in 
oonrention  at  Albany  on  the  Slst  of  January.  They  assembled  oo  that  day, 
aod  the  delegates  were  addressed  by  the  venerable  ex-Chancellor  Walworth, 
ex-Oovemor  Seymonr,  and  men  of  less  note,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  were 
adopted,  expressi^'e  of  the  sense  of  the  party  on  the  great  topic  of  the  day. 
They  declared,  substantially,  that  a  conflict  of  sectional  passions  had  pro- 
duced present  convulsions ;  that  the  most  ineffective  argument  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  "seceding  St&tes"  was  war,  which  would  not  restore  the 
Union,  but  woald  "  defeat  forever  its  reconstruction ;"  that  the  restoration 
of  the  Union  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  concession ;  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  impending  diffi- 
culties that  made  an  adjustment  by  compromise  improper;  and  that  the 
Union  could  only  be  preserved  by  the  adoption  of  a  Border-State  policy, 
embodied  in  the  Crittenden  Compromise.  They  appoiiiie<l  a  committee  to 
prepare,  in  behalf  of  the  Convention,  "  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  Legislature, 
urging  them  to  submit  the  Crittenden  Compromise  to  a  vote  of  the  electors 
of  the  State,  at  the  earliest  practicable  day.'* 

At  about  this  time  there  seemed  to  be  concerted  action  nil  over  the  State 
to  discountenance  anti-slavery  movements,  and  to  silence  those  men  whose 
agency,  it  was  alleged,  had  caused  the  "  public  sentiment  of  the  North  to 
Imve  the  appearance  of  a  hostility  to  the  South,  incompatible  with  its  con- 
tinuanoe  in  the  Union."  Anti-slavery  meetings  were  broken  up  by  violence ; 
and  early  in  March  •  an  asBociation  was  formed  in  New  York 
City,  called  TTie  American  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  '""^*' 
National  Union,  of  which  Professor  Samuel  P.  B.  Morse,  the 
inventor  of  the  perfected  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  was  chosen  President.' 
Its  professed  object  was  "  to  promote  the  union  and  welfare  of  our  common 
country,  by  addresses,  publications,  and  all  other  suitable  means  adapted  to 
elucidate  and  inculcate,  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God,  the  duties  of 
American  citizens,  especially  in  relation  to  Slavery."  Reiterating  the  idea 
put  forth  a  few  weeks  before  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smythe,'  of  Charleston,  in 
denmiciation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,*  this 
society,  in  its  "  Programme,"  said  : — "  The  popalap  declaration  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  and  entitled  to  liberty,  intended  to  embody  the  sentiments 
of  our  ancestors  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings  and 
nobles,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  more  doubtful  sentiment  of  the  French  school, 
may  be  tmderstood  to  indicate  both  a  sublime  truth  and  a  pernicious  error." 
Again : — "  Our  attention  will  not  be  confined  to  Slavery,  but  this  will  be,  at 
present,  onr  main  topic.  Four  millions  of  immortal  beings,  incapable  of  self- 
care,  and  indisposed  to  industry  and  foresi^t,  are  providentially  committed 
to  the  hands  of  our  Southern  friends.  This  stupendous  trust  they  cannot 
put  from  them  if  they  would.     Emancipation,  were  it  possible,  woald  be 

•  Tl»  offioera  ot  the  sodctj  ■men-.—Prtridmt,  Samnal  F.  R  Mors*.  KxecuUv*  Committet,  John  W. 
MBdieU  SMaey  E.  Mnw,  Benjamin  I>oa$:Uu^  Lndus  Hopktn^  J.  T.  Moore,  J.  II.  Browcr,  Thomis  Tlleaton, 
A.  6.  Jenning*,  Fnmd*  Hopkins.  II.  J  Baker,  Edwtn  Croasvell,  Wllltain  H.  Price,  Cornelius  Dn  Bola,  J.  & 
WitCTteiy, }.  Holme*  k^ew.  Bt-ogleio,  8.  F.  R  Morae,  James  T.  Boutter,  Hnbbard  Wlnslow,  Beth  Bliss. 
Trtttmtrtr,  James  T.  Sontter.  Setrttarla,  Hnbbard  Wlnslow,  Seth  Bllsa.  The  Kew  York  Jaurna!  of  Oom- 
■aret,  speaking  of  the  societr,  expressed  lu  regret  that  something  like  It  bad  not  been  formed  thirty  years 
*»*»«,  In  the  *•  Inbncy  of  the  Abolition  heresy,"  and  employing  a  small  "  army  of  talented  Iccturera  to  follow 
IVtks  mke,  or  pneede  At>olItion  leetann." 
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rebellion  ngainst  Providence,  and  deBtruotion  to  the  colored  race  in  onr 
land."  These  sentences  indicate  the  scope  of  this  society's  operations.  It 
was  the  germ  of  that  powerful  "  Peace  Party  "  which  played  a  conspicuous 
part,  as  we  shall  observe,  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  civil  war  that 
onsneid. 

While  the  Legislature  of  New  York  was  firmly  resolved  to  support  the 
National  Government  with  arms,  if  necessary,  it  was  ever  willing  to  try 
fi^st  the  power  of  peaceful  measnres.  It  resporfded  to  Vir^nia's  proposition 
for  a  Peace  Congress,  by  appointing  five  delegates  thereto,  who  were 
instructed  not  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Free-labor  States  were  represented.  From  that  time  forth,  the  people  of 
New  York  watched  the  course  of  events  with  intense  interest ;  and  when 
the  Nation  nl  flag  was  dishonored  at  Fort  Sumter,  their  patriotism  was  most 
conspicuous,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter. 

New  Jkrset,  intimately  connected  with  New  York,  was  the  theater  of 
early  movements  in  relation  to  secession.  So  early  as  the  11th  of  December, 
1860,  a  convention  of  "all  national  men  in  favor  of  constitutional  Union 
measures"  was  held  at  Trenton,  the  capital.  They  adopted  a  series  of 
resolutions  declaring  th^t  there  was  danger  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ; 
that  the  interference  of  "  Northern  agitators  with  the  rights  and  property 
of  fifteen  States  of  the  Union"  was  the  cause  of  "  the  portentous  crisis ;" 
that  they  saw  no  remedy  excepting  in  the  "  avowal  of  the  North,  in  the 
most  prompt  and  explicit  manner,"  of  its  determination  to  remove  all  political 
agitation  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery ;  repeal  all  Personal  Liberty  Acts ; 
execute  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  allow  the  slaveholder  to  have  the 
attendance  of  his  slaves  during  his  temporary  sojourn  in  any  of  the  Free- 
labor  States,  "  on  business  or  pleasure ;"  accord  to  the  South  all  the  rights 
of  property  in  man,  and  accept  the  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  Slavery  question,  as  their  rule  of  action.  They 
appointed  five  commissioners  to  confer  with  sister  States  on  the-great  topic 
of  the  time. 

The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  met  at  Trenton,  the  capital,  on  the  8th 
of  January.  The  Grovemor,  Charles  S.  Olden,  in  his  message,  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  compromise  measures  in  Congress  might  be  adopted ;  if  not,  he 
recommended  a  convention  of  all  the  States,  to  agree  upon  some  plan  of 
pacification.  On  the  15th,  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  National 
Affairs  reported  a  series  of  resolutions  as  the  sense  of  the  people  of  New 
Jersey,  the  \iial  point  of  which  was  the  indorsement  of  the  Crittenden 
Compromise.  They  were  adopted  on  the  31st  of  January,  the  Democrats 
voting  in  the  affirmative.  The  Republican  members  adopted  a  series  of 
resolutions,  totally  dissenting  from  the  declaration  of  the  majority,  that  their 
indorsement  of  the  Crittenden  Compromise  was  "the  sentiment  of  the 
|)eople  of  the  State."  They  declared  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  aid 
in  the  execution  of  all  the  laws  of  Congress ;  affirmed  their  adhesion 
to  the  doctrine  of  Popular  Sovereignty,  with  a  qualification ;  asserted  the 
nationality  of  the  Government,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  State 
Supremacy ;  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  National  Government  to 
maintain  its  authority  everywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  Republic, 
and  pledged  the  faith  and  power  of  New  Jersey  in  aid  of  that  Govem- 
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moit,  to  any  required  extent.    This  jpledge  the  people  of  that  State  nobly 
redeemed. 

The  great  State  of  PsmnsrvrMSU^  with  its  three  millions  of  inhabitants, 
and  its  immense  and  varied  interests,  was  profoandlj  moved  by  the  events 
in  the  Golf  region.  Even  before  there  had  been  any  Secession  Conventions, 
and  the  muttering  thunders  of  treason  in  that  section  were  only  echoed 
from  the  halls  of  Congress,  there  was  an  immense  assemblage  of  citizens  in 
Independence  Square,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  counsel  together  on 
the  state  of  public  affairs.  It  was  called  by  the  Mayor,  Alexander  Henry, 
and  was  held  on  the  13th  of  December,  1860.  Disunion — the  separation  of 
the  States — seemed  inevitable,  the  Mayor  said  in  his  proclamation,  "  unless 
the  loyal  people,  casting  off  the  spirit  of  party,  should,  in  a  special  manner. 


raw  a  avmmvmticm  •qvakk' 

avow  their,  unfailing  fidelity  to  the  Union,  and  their  abiding  faith  in  the 
CoDBtitntion  and  laws."  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
thoroughly  loyal  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  that  diocese. 
Right  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  and  was  addressed  by  men  of  all  parties.  The 
tone  of  every  speech  was  deprecatory  of  war ;  and  nearly  every  one 
expressed  a  willingness  to  make  every  possible  concession  to  the  demands 
of  the  Oligarchy  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  Union  and  peace.  The 
troubled  aspect  of  the  nation  was  generally  attributed  to  the  interference  of 
the  "North"  with  Slavery,  such  as  "the  misplaced  teachings  of  the 
pnlpit,  the  unwise  rhapsodies  of  the  lecture-room,  and  the  exciting  appeals 
of  the  press,"'  on  the  subject.     It  was  urged  that  these  "  must  be  frowned 

'  In  thla  Ticv,  at  Um  end  ct  the  arennA  of  tre^a  U  tetn  the  WMnat  8tn«t  flront  of  t1i«  renerable  Stata 
R«aM,ln  whoM  fTvat  hall  the  DeclarmtiAn  i>f  lndependt*nco-waa  dlacussed,  adupted,  and  slyoed- 
*  6p«cch  of  Mayor  Yitnrj  at  the  openlac  of  the  maetlng. 
Vol.  L— M 
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down  by  a  just  and  law-abiding  peoplp.'"    There  were  some  who  demoned, 
and  counseled  a  manly  and  energetic  assertion  of  the  sovereign  authority 
of  the  National  Government;  but  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  highly 
conservative,  and  even  submissive.    The  resolutions  adopted  by  the. meeting 
proposed  the  repeal  of  the  Petisonal  Liberty  Act  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  obligations  of  the  people  to  assist  in  the  full  execution  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  pointed,  with  "  pride  and  satis&ction,  to  the  recent 
conviction  and  punishment,  in  Philadelphia,"  of  those  who  had  attempted 
to  rescue  an  alleged  fugitive  from  bondage  ;  recommended  the  passage  of  a 
law  providing  for  the  payment  of  full  remuneration  to  the  owner  of  a  slave 
who  might  lose  him  by  such  rescue ;  declared  that  they  recognized  slaves 
as  property,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  also,  "  that  all  denunciations  of  Slavery,  as  existing  in 
the  United  States,  and  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  maintain  that  institution, 
and  who  hold  slaves  under  it,  are  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  kindness  which  ought  to  animate  all  who  live  under  and  profess  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Union." 

The  newly  elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  was 
inaugurated  on  the  15th  of  January,  1861,  and'  bis  address  on  that  occasion 
resounded  with  the  ring  bf  the  true  metal  of  loyalty  and  positiveness  of 
character,  which  he  displayed  throughout  the  war  that  ensued.  He  coun- 
seled forbearance, .and  kindness,  and   a  conciliatory  spirit;  proposed  the 

repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  Act  of 
that  State,  if- it  was  in  contravention  of 
any  law  of  Congress ;  and  denounced  the 
wicked  doings  of  the  conspirators    and 
their    servants.      Two   days    afterward, 
the  Legblature,  by  resolutions,  approved 
of  tbe  .conduct  of  Major  Anderson  in 
Charleston    harbor,    and    of    Governor 
Hides,  in  Maryland.     In  another  series 
of  resolutions,  passed   on   the    24tb,  it 
severely  rebuked    the    conduct    of   the 
South   Carolinians;    declared    that    the 
Constitution   gave  the  Government  full 
power  to    maintain  its   authority,    and 
pledged  the  "  faith  and  power  of  Penn- 
sylvania"   to    the  support  of  all    such 
measures  as  might  be  required  to  put  down  insurrection;  saying : — "  All 
plots,  conspiracies,  and  warlike  preparations  against  the  United  States,  in 
any  section  of  the  country,  are  treasonable  in  their  character,"  and  that 
all  the  powers   of  Government   should  be  used,  if  necessary,  to   suppress 
them,  "  without  hesitation  or  delay."    How  fully  these  pledges  of  Pennsyl- 


AKDExw  «.  oinnii. 


>  Speech  of  Uaynr  neiU7.  Sach  wu  the  ftllef^  Irritated  8txU«  of  pobllc  feollng  In  Pbtladelphia  at  th&t  Uin« 
(Btrenuuusly  denied  br  maDj),  that  onl j  thrae  days  befttre  tbia  meeting,  the  Majur,  In  a  note  19  the  Cbatnnan  of 
a  oommittee  of  the  **  People^a  IJtervy  lDstUate**of  that  city,  depr«caled,  as -'extremely  unwise,^  the  appear- 
ance before  thein.  as  a  lectnrer  on  **  The  Pulicy  of  Honesty,*^  of  Qt^irice  WiUtam  Curtis,  known  to  be  an  eameat 
lorer  of  hia  ooantry,  and  aa  earnest  a  fne  to  the  Slare  aystem.  **  If  I  posKssed  the  lawful  power/'  said  the  Mayoc; 
**I  wontd  not  pecmlt  his  preaeooe  on  that  occasion.'^  The  proprietor  of  the  ball  in  whi^  Cortis.waa  to  l»otui« 
was  offldally  Inforinad  tbat  a  riot  mtftat  be  ezpeoted  If  thai  gentlaman  ahould  appear,  and  bo  refosed  Ita  aaa. 
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ranis  were  redeemed,  and  its  patriotism,  fiddiity,  and  prowess  were  attested, 
let  the  records  of  the  generous  g^ts  of  men  and  money  to  the  eaiue,  and 
the  aoffiaringB  of  1^  peoplb  of  that  State,  testify. 

Next  weM  of  Pennsylvania  bty  Ohio,  with  two  millionfl  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitauto.  It  was  first  settled  chiefly  by  New  Englanders,  and 
was  a  part  of  the  great  Northwestern  Territory,  which  was  solemnly  con- 
secrated to  free-labor  by  the  Congress  of  the  old  Confederation,  in  1 787.'  It 
was  a  vast  agrioahnral  State,  filled  wiUi  indnstrions  and  energetic  inhabit- 
ants, who  loved  frbedom,  and  revered  the  National  Government  as  a  great 
bteadng  in  the  world.  Their  chief  ma|^trate,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tfonblea,  was  William  Dennison,  Jr.,  who  was  an  oppcment  of  the  Slave 
eyeleaxLf  and  loyal  to  the  Government  and  the  Constitution. 

The  L^islature  <^  Ohio  met  on  the  7th 
of  January,  1861.  In  his  messed,  the 
Governor  explained  his  refusal  to  sot- 
render  alleged  fugitive  elares  on  the 
requiffitic«  of  the  authorities  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee ;  denied  the  right  of  se- 
cession; affirmed  the  loyalty  of  his  State; 
suggested  die  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
features  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  as  the 
most  efiective  method  for  prooaring  the 
repeal  of  Personal  Liberty  Acts ;  and  called 
for  a  repeal  of  the  I&WB  of  Southern  States 
which  interfered  with"  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  dtizens  of  the  FreeJabor  States.  '"•""*  """"o"'  «• 

''Determined  to  do  no'  wrong,"  he  said,  "  we  will  not  contentedly  Hubmit  to 
wrong." 

Five  days  afterward,*  the  Legislature  passed  a  series  of  reso-  ''*^^"' 
lotions  in  which  they  denonnoed  the  secession  movements,  and 
promised,  for  the  people  of  Ohio,  their  firm  support  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, in  its  efforts  to  maintain  its  just  authority.     Two  days 
later,'  they  reaffirmed  this  resolution,  and  pledged  "the  entire  ^JtofMrji*. 
pover  and  resources  of  the  State  for  a  strict  maintenance  of  the 
Cimstitotion  and  laws  by  the  General  Goremment,  by  whomsoever  admin- 
istered."   This  position  the  people  of  Ohio  held  throughout  the  war  with 
marvelous  stead&stness,  in  spite  of  the  wicked  machinations  of  traitors 
among  themselves,  who  were  fViends  of  the  conspirators  and  their  cause. 

Adjmning  Ohio,  on  the  west,  lay  Indiana,  another  great  and  growing 
State  carved  out  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  with  onrer  one  million 
three  hundred  and  fif^y  thousand  inhabitants,  and  real  and  personal  estate 
valued  at  about  five  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  There  wad 
boming  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  that  State  the  most  intense  loyalty  to 
the  Union,  but  there  was  no  occasion  for  its  special  revealment  until  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  in  April,  1861,  when  it  blazed  out  terribly  for  the 
enemies  of  the  Bepublic.    The  sons  of  its  soil  were  found  on  every  battle- 


'  See  n«  Jmmal  of  Omgrtm,  lv\j  IS,  ITSI,  Folwelfa  edition,  xU.  £8. 
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field  during  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  war,  and  the  people  were  grandly 
faitbfiil  to  the  end,  as  oar  record  will  show. 

North  of  Ohio  and  Indinna,  on  a  vast  peninsnla,  whose  shores  are  washed 
by  magnificent  inland  seas,  lies  Michigait,  with  a  population  of  almost  eight 
hundred  thousand.  Its  Legislature  met  at  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary,* when  the  letiring  Governor,  Moses  Wisner,  in  a  message  to 
that  body,  denounced  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a 
partisan,  and  the  Democratic  party  as  the 
cause  of  the  discontent,  alarm,  and  hatred  in 
the  South,  because  of  its  misrepresentations 
of  the  principles  and  intentions  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  declared  the  Personal 
Liberty  Act  of  that  State,  and  other  meas- 
nres  inimical  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  to 
be  right,  and  the  exponents  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  "Let  them  stand," 
he  said ;  "  this  is  no  time  for  timid  and 
vacillating  counsels,  while  the  cry  of 
treason  is  ringing  in  our  ears."  The  new 
Governor,  Austin  Blair,  who  was 
inaugurated  the  next  day,*  took 
substantially  the  same  ground ;  argued  that 
secession  w.is  disintegration,  and  that  the  Republic  was  a  compact  -Nation, 
and  not  a  League  of  States.  He  recommended  the  Legislature  to  make 
the  loyalty  ami  patriotism  of  the  people  of  Michigan  apparent  to  the 
country ;  whereupon,  that  body  passed  some  resolutions,'  pledging 
to  the  National  Government  all  the  military  power  and  mate- 
rial resources  of  the  State.  They  expressed 
an  unwillingness  to  offer  compromises  and 
concessions  to  traitors,  and  refused  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Peace  Congress,  or  to  repeal 
the  Personal  Liberty  Act  The  best  blood 
of  Michigan  flowed  freely  in  the  war,  and  the 
people  nobly  sustained  the  Government  in 
the  struggle  for  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

Ilunois,  the  home  of  the  President  elect, 
and  more  populous  than  its  neighbor,  Indi* 
ana,   the    number    of   its  inhabitants  being 
over  one    million   seven   hundred  thousand, 
had  a  loyal  Governor  at  the  beginning  of 
1861,  in  the  person  of  Richard  Yates.     The 
Legislature  of  the  State  assembled  at  Spring- 
field, on  the  7th  of  January.    The  Governor's  message  was  temperate  and 
patriotic ;  and  he  summed  up  what  he  believed  to  be  the  sentiment   of  the 
people  of  his  State,  in  the  words  of  General  Jackson's  toast,'  thirty  years 


<  Fabnury  2. 


>  John  C.  Colhoon.  and  other  eonaptnton  afalnat  tha  Rrpublle,  tnangnratod  the  flrat  act  In  Uie  gmt  dramk 
of  treaaon,  In  the  Bpring  of  188A.  In  the  form  of  the  aasertlon  that  a  "SuvereigD  State  may  nnlllOr  or  diaobey  no 
Act  of  tha  National  Congreaa,"  Aa  Thomaa  Jelfcraon  vaa  the  aothor  of  the  Kentneky  and  Virjinta  KeaoluUonn 
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before: — ''Onr  Federal  Union:  it  must  be  preserved."  Little  was  done 
St  that  time,  excepting  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  Peace  Congress ; 
bnt  throughont  the  war.  Governor  Yates  and  the  people  of  niinois  per- 
formed a  glorions  part 

Northward  of  niinois,  Wisconbin  was 
spread  out,  between  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Superior  and  the  Mississippi  River,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand. 
Its  voters  were  Republicans  by  full  twenty 
thousand  majority.  Its  Governor,  Alexan- 
der W.  Randall,  was  thoroughly  loyaL  In 
his  message  to  the  Legislature,  Arhich  con- 
vened .at  Madi$on  on  the  1 0th  of 
January,'  he  spoke  of  the  doc- 
trine of  State  Supremacy  as  a  fallacy,  and 
said: — "The  signs  of  the  times  indicate, 
in  my  opinion,  that  there  may  arise  a 
contingency  in  the  condition  of  the  Gov. 
emment,  under  which  it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  National  Government  for  men  and 
me^ins  to  sustain  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  thwart  the  designs  of 
men  engaged  in  an  organized  treason."  The  Legislature  was  ready  to 
respond  to  these  words  by  acts,  but  no  occasion  seemed  to  call  for  them 
at  that  time,  and  nothing  was  done  until  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 
Then  the  people  of  Wisconsin  gave  men  and  money  freely  to  the  great 
cause  of  American  Nationality. 

Westward  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
stretching  away  northward  along  its  course 
from  tb6  borders  of  Missouri,  were  the 
young  and  vigorous  States  of  -Iowa  and 
Minh.esota ;  and  across  the  continent,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  Cali- 
fornia. The  hearts  of  the  people  of  these 
States  beat  responsive  to  Union  sentiments 
whenever  uttered.  Iowa  had  nearly  seven 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  Gover- 
nor, Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  was  thoroughly 
loyal,  and  spared  'no  exertions  in  raising 
b-oops  for  the  defense  of  the  State  against 
lawless  insurgents  that  might  come  up  from 
Missouri,  and  in  aid  of  the  National  Gov> 
emment,  when  the  President  called  for 
them.  "In  this  emergency,"  the  Governor  said,  "Iowa  must  not,  and 
does  not,  occupy  a  doubtful  position.  For  the  Union,  as  our  .fethers 
formed  it,  and  for  the  Government  they  framed  so  wisely  and  so  well,  the 


lAmriL  J.  XTEKvrooo. 


<t  ins,  wMeli  uemed  to  hror  tb«  doctrine  ot  milliflektion,  Uwf  rcMlred  to  plant  their  •tandani  of  ineipl«nt 
rerolt  under  tbc  Mtqilee*  of  his  gmt  name.  A  dlnwr  wu  pnpartd  at  Wasbin«cton  City,  on  the  birthday  of 
ittStnva,  iirofuaedlj  to  honor  hia  mcinory.    It  vaa  tho  vrurk  of  Calbonn  and  othrra.    President  Jackson  and 
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people  of  Iowa  are  ready  to  pledge  every  (igbting  man  in  the  State,  and 
every  dollar  of  her  money  and  credit."  That  pledge  was  nobly  redeemed. 
One-tenth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State,  or  seventy  thousand  men, 
went  to  the  field  I 

The  people  of  Minnesota  were  equally  faithful  to  the  old  flag.    Alexander 

Ramsay  was  Governor.  The  Legisla- 
ture that  assembled  on  the  26th  of 
January  passed  a  series  of  loyal  resoln- 
tions,  declaring  the  Constitution  as  it 
was  to  be  sufficient  for  the  whole 
XJnion ;  denouncing  secession  as  revolu- 
tion ;  condemning  in  severest  terms  the 
treasonable  acts  at  Charleston,  saying, 
that  when  one  or  more  States  appear 
in  military  array  against  the  Govern- 
ment, it  could  discover  no  other  honor- 
able or  patriotic  resource  thnn  to  test,  by 
land  and  sen,  "the  fiill  strength  of  the 
Federal  authority  under  our  National 
iiixAirom  RA>i»»T.  flag-"     It  gave  assurance  of  an  earnest 

desire  for  peace  with  and  good- will 
toward  the  people  of  the  South ;  thanked  General  Scott  for  his  patriotic 
eflfbrts,  and  declared  that  the  ])eople  of  Minnesota  would  never  conswt  to  the 
obstruction  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River,*  "  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth,  by  any  power  hostile  to  the  Federal  Government." 

By  a  careful  observation  of  the  aspect  of  public  sentiment  in  the  various 
States  of  the  Union  at  the.  period  when  a  new  Administration  was  about  to 
assume  the  conduct  of  national  affairs,  as  delineated  in  brief  outline  in  this 
chapter,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  were 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  National  Government,  and  desired  peace  upon  any 
honorable  terms.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  a 
large  class  of  politicians  who,  misrepresenting  the  greater  portion  of  their 
partisans,  seemed  incapable  of  rising  above  the  selfish  considerations  of  party 
domination.  With  amazing  sycophancy,  they  hastened  to  assure  the  Slave 
power  of  their  sympathy  and  subserviency.  At  home,  in  speeches,  through 
the  public  press,  and  sometimes  through  the  pulpit,  they  clamored  loudly  for 
concessions  to  its  most  extravagant  demands,  and  begged  the  sturdy  patriots 
of  the  Free-labor  States,  who  loved  freedom  more  than  power,  to  beiid  the 
knee  of  abject  submission  to  the  arrogant  Oligarchy  rather  than  raise  a  resist- 
ing hand  to  save  the  Republic  from  destruction.  They  talked  oracularly  of 
that  phantom,  the  "coercion  of  a  sovereign  State,"  and  denounced  every 

hit  Ckblnct  were  InTlted  to  attend.  Then  wm  a  somerous  company.  Tli«  doctrine  oflTDllincation  had  lately 
been  pat  forth  as  an  orthodox  dogma  of  the  Democratic  creed,  and  the  movements  of  Calhoun  and  his  political 
friends  were  looked  apon  with  stispldon.  At  this  dinner.  It  waa  Boon  apparent  that  the  object  was.  not  to 
honor  JetfertoD'a  memorr,  bat  to  commence  treasonable  work  irlth  the  aaaetlon  of  bis  name  and  deeds.  Jack* 
son  perocived  this  piainlr.  and  oflTered  as  a  toast,  **0ar  Federal  tTnlon:  It  mnat  b«  preaerTed."  Calbonn 
Immediately  arose  and  offered  the  following: — --The  Union:  next  to  Liberty,  the  most  dear;  may  we  all 
remember  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  respecting  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  dtstribatlng  eqnally  the 
benefits  and  burdena  of  the  Ualon.'^  **  The  proceedings  of  that  day,*'  said  Mr.  Benton,  who  was  present, 
"revealed  to  the  pnbllc  mind  the  faetoranaotonl  design  tending  to  dissolve  the  Onion."  See  Benton's  Thirtg 
Ytart  ritte,  1. 14a 
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poblie  expreaaion  of  a  determination  to  npbold  the  National  aathority  by 
force  of  arms,  if  necessary,  as  puerile,  unmeaning,  and  mischievous.  Hun- 
dreds of  letters,  some  of  them  written  by  men  who  had  been  honored  by 
high  social  and  official  positions,  were  borne  by  the  muls  southward,  in 
whic]i  it  was  asserted,  again  and  again,  that  the  people  of  the  Free-labor 
States  would  never  allow  the  Government  to  make  war  upon  a  "  seceding 
State ;"  and  when  the  conspirators  stru«k  the  first  deadly  blow  at  the  life  of 
the  nation,  they  did  so  with  the  assurance  that  their  political  friends  in  the 
North  would  keep  the  sword  of  the  Republic  immovably  in  its  scabbard, 
nntil  the  blade  crime  should  be  consummated.'    They  were  mistaken. 


>  Ab  ex-Prcsldeot  of  (he  ITDtted  States  wrnt«  to  tho  man  who  afterward  became  chief  leader  of  the  con- 
■piTalara,  ■ayiii; : — "  Wlthont  dlaooMtng  the  qneatioB  of  right— of  abstract  power  to  Mcede— I  hare  never  believed 
tiat  actaal  dlempUon  of  the  Union  can  occnr  wlthont  blood;  and  If,  through  the  madneM  of  Northern  Abuli- 
tloDista,  that  dire  calaratty  must  come,  the  fighting;  will  not  be  along  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  merely.  It  will 
be  within  oar  own  hordcra,  In  onr  own  streeta,  between  the  two  classes  of  dtlxena  to  whom  1  have  rererred. 
Those  who  defy  law  and  scoot  constitutional  obligations  will,  if  we  ever  reach  the  arbitrament  of  an>l^  SmI 
oecnpatinn  enough  at  home," — &tr<icto/a  Letttr/rom  Franklin  Pierce  to  J^ferton  I>avi»,  Jannacy  6,  U60. 
After  the  BonUi  Oarollna  Ordinance  of  Becctsloii  wa*  adopted,  an  ez-OoTeraor  of  Illinois  wrote  to  the  same 
man,  saying: — '*  I  am,  in  heart  and  soul,  for  the  Sontb,  us  they  are  right  in  the  prloclples  nnd  possess  the  Con- 
stitatSon.  If  the  public  mind  will  bear  It,  the  seat  of  Government,  the  Oovemment  Iteell^  and  the  Army  and 
Savy,  ought  to  remain  with  the  Sooth  and  the  Conatitotlen.  I  have  been  promulgating  the  above  sentiment, 
althoogb  it  is  rather  revolntlonaiy.  A  ProwitioHal  Government  ektmld  be  eitabliehed  at  Washington  to 
reeoire  the  poaer  of  Hit  outgoing  Prenident,  and  for  the  Preeident  elect  to  take  the  oath  of  oj/lce  out  if  State 
Torritoty.  ...  If  the  Slave  States  wonld  nnite  and  form  a  convention,  they  might  have  the  power  to  ooetc* 
tbo  Rr  rth  Into  terms  to  amend  tUto  Constitution  soas  to  protect  Slavery  more  elfeetiiaUy.** — BBBtract  of  a  Letter 
from  John  Reynolde^  of  Belleville^  Illinois,  to  Jejfereon  Davie  and  ex-Oovemor  Wiltiam  Smith,  of 
Virginia,  dated  December  «8,  IS«. 

Many  influential  poblie  Joamals  In  the  Free-labor  States  advocated  the  right  of  secession  and  the  wrong  of 
**  coercion.**  One  of  these,  more  widely  read  and  more  frequently  quoted  in  the  South  than  any  other,  as  the 
exponent  of  public  opinion  In  the  North,  aatd :— "  For  far  leaa  than  thb  [the  election  of  Mr.  Uncoln]  our  fathers 
seceded  from  Great  Britain ;  and  they  left  revolution  organized  In  every  State,  to  act  whenever  it  Is  demanded 
l«y  public  opinion.  The  confederation  is  held  together  only  by  pnbllc  opinion.  Each  State  is  organized  as  a 
complete  goremment,  holding  the  parse  and  wielding  the  sword,  posaeaaing  the  right  te  break  the  tie  of  the 
confi>drratloQ  as  a  nation  might  break  a  treaty,  and  to  repel  eoerclon  as  a  nation  might  repel  invasion." — Xete 
Yort  /Iirald,  November  9,  18«a 

At  a  large  political  meeting  In  Fhlladelphia,  on  the  14th  of  Janiury,  IMl,  one  of  the  resolutions  declared : — 
**  Ve  are  Btterly  opposed  to  any  such  compolsloa  as  Is  demanded  by  a  portion  of  the  Republican  party ;  a«d  the 
I*en>ocratlc  party  of  the  North  will,  by  all  constitutional  means,  and  with  Its  moral  and  political  Influence, 
•HH^we  any  «uch  extreme  policy,  or  a  fnitrlcid.iI  war  thus  to  be  toangurated.**  On  the  22d  of  February,  a  poli- 
tics! State  Convention  was  held  at  Horrisbon^  the  eapital  of  Pennsylvania,  when  the  members  aald.  In  a  resolu- 
Uoi:— "  We  will,  by  all  proper  and  legitimate  means,  oppose,  discountenance,  and  prevent  any  attempt  on  the 
put  of  the  Bepnblteans  in  power  to  make  any  armed  aggressions  npon  the  Southern  States,  especially  so  long 
>■  lawi contravening  their  rights  shall  remain  unrepeuled  on  the  Statute-books  of  Northern  States,  and  ao  long 
•sthejnst  deminds  of  the  Booth  shall  continne  to  be  nnrecognited  by  the  Bepubliean  m:^oritles  in  these 
ttsm.  tnd  unsecured  by  proper  amendatory  explanations  of  the  Constitution."  Snch  ntteranees "in  the  great 
««•  «f  Pewiiylvania,  and  similar  ones  elsewhere,  by  the  chosen  representatives  of  a  powerful  party  In  conven- 
"<«  uiembM,  encouraged  the  conspirators  in  a  belief  that  there  wonld  be  Bo  war  made  npon  them,  and  for 
tiitntKa  licy  were  defiant  everywhere  and  on  all  occaalona 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  COKGElse.— DEPAKTDBE.  OF  C0NSFIBAT0B8. 


^  HILST  the  conntry  at  large,  solemnly  impressed  by  the 
thick  gathering  portents  of  a  fearful  storm,  was  violently 
agitated,  and  all  eyes  and  hearts  were  turned  a|^iously 
toward  the  National  Congress  and  the  Executive  of  the 
Government  for  assurances  of  safety,  the  halls  of  that  Con- 
gress presented  some  strange  spectacles  for  the  patriot,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  hbtorian.  The  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  patriots  and  the  conspirators  in  that  body  had 
been  early  and  distinctly  drawn  by  the  latter,  as  we  have  obsei-ved,  with 
amazing  l)oldne88 ;  and  while  the  former,  sincerely  wishing  to  be  just,  were 
ardently  seeking  for  some  honorable  way  for  conciliating  the  m.nlcontents, 
the  traitors  were  implacable  and  defiant.  At  all  times  they  plainly  revealed 
their  determination  not  to  agree  to  any  terms  for  conciliation,  even  if 
such  terms  should  offer  more  than  they  demanded ;  and  they  looked  upon 
the  yielding  spirit  of  the  true  men  in  Congress  as  an  exhibition  of  that 
Buhserviency,  born  often  of  an  intense  love  for  the  Union,  which  had  for- 
ever been  making  concessions  to  the  Slave  interest,  to  the  mortal  hurt  of  the 
nation. 

There  was  perfect  unity  of  action  between  the  conspirators  in  Congress 
and  the  conspirators  and  politicians  working  in  the  Slave-lnbor  States.  They 
wrought  harmoniously;  those  at  the  seat  of  Government  directing  important 
movements,  and  those  who  controlled  political  affaiis  in  the  several  States 
executing  them  with  energy,  secrecy,  and  success,  for  the  corrupt  State 
Legislatures  were  auxiliaries  in  the  business  of  the  enslavement  of  the  people 
by  the  Oligarchy.  This  evident  harmony  of  action  we  have  observed  while 
considering  the  secession  movements  in  the  seven  Cotton-growing  States. 
The  public  suspected  it  after  the  rebellious  acts  of  the  South  Caro- 

'   1CAA  ^  ^ 

Una  politicians,  late  in  December  ;*  and  early  in  January  it  was 
authoritatively  proclaimed,  in  an  anonymons  communication  published  in  the 
National  Intelligencer  at  the  seat  of  Government,  and  signed  Eaton.  It  was 
written  by  a  "  distinguished  citizen  of  the  South,  who  formerly  represented 

his  State  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,"  .nnd  w.ns  then  tem- 
*  ^"isaT^  ^  porarily  sojourning  in  Washington.'    He  charged  that  a  caucus 

was  held  on  the  preceding  Saturday  night '  in  that  city,  by  the 
Senators  from  seven  of  the  Cotton-producing  States  (naming  them'),  who, 

1  Kational  InMHgenetr,  J«iinu7  t,  IStl. 

*  ThfK  were,  Benjunin  FIttpatrIck  and  Cleincnt  C.  CIsr,  Jr.,  of  Alabama ;  B.  W.  Johnson  and  Wltllam  K. 
Sebasllnn,  of  Arkanrat;  Bubrrt  Toombaand  Ain^  Irrrmn,  of  Omrgta;  Jndah  P.  Bpnjnmln  ami  John  Slidrll, 
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at  tbat  time,  resolyed,  in  effect,  to  assume  to  themselves  the  political  power 
of  the  South^  and  to  control  all  political  and  military  operations  for  the  time ; 
tbat  they  telegraphed  directions  to  complete  the  eeizure  of  forts,  arsenals, 
custom  houses,  and  other  public  property,  as  already  recorded  in  preceding 
pages,  and  advised  conventions  then  in  session,  or  soon  to  assemble,  to  pass 
ordinances  for  immediate  secession.  They  agreed  that  it  would  be  proper 
for  the  representatives  of  the  "  seceded  States "  to  remain  in  Congress,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  measares  by  the  National  Government  for 
its  own  security. 

"They  also,"  sjud  this  writer,  "advised,  ordered,  or  directed  the  assem- 
bling of  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  seceding  States,  at  Montgomery, 
on  the  loth  of  February.    This  can,  of  course,  only  be  done  by  the  revolu- 
tionary conventions  usurping  the  powers  of  the  people,  and  sending  delegates 
over  wl^m  they  will  lose  all  control  in  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
government,  which  is  the  plan  of  the  dictators."     They  resolved,  he  said,  to 
use  every  means  in  their  power  to  force  the  Legislatures  of  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  into  the  adoption 
of  revolntionary  measures.    They  had  already  possessed  themselves  of  all  the 
avenues  of  information  in  the  South — the  telegraph,  the  press,  and  the  wide 
control  of  the  postmasters ;  and  they  relied  npon  a  general  defection  of  all 
the  Soathem-bom  members  of  the  Army  and  Navy.     "  The  spectacle  here 
presented,"  he  said^  "is  startling  to  contemplate.     Senators,  intrusted  with 
the  representative  sovereignty  of  States,  and  sworn  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stales,  while  yet  acting  as  the  privy  connselors  of  the 
President,  and  anxiously  looked  to  by  their  constituents  to  effect  some  prac- 
tical plan  of  adjustment,  deliberately  conceive  a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Govemnient  through  the  military  organizations,  the  dangerous  secret 
order»of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  Committees  of  Safety,  Southern 
Leagoes,  and  other  agencies  at  their  command.     They  have  instituted  as 
thorough  a  military  and  civil  despotism  as  ever  cursed  a  maddened  country." 
These  charges  were  sustained  by  an  electrograph,  which  appeared  in  the 
Ckarktton  Mercury   on   the   7th,*   dated   at  Washington   City 
on  the  6th.    "  The  Senators,"  it  said,  "  from  those  of  the  Southern  '  ''"^^• 
States  which  have  called  conventions  of  the  people,  met  in 
caucus  last  night,  and  adopted  the  following  resolutions : — 

'■'■  Retolved,  That  we  recommend  to  our  respective  States  immediate 
eecessioD. 

"  Rtiolved,  That  wo  recommend  the  holding  of  a  General  Convention  of 
the  said  States,  to  be  holden  in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  at 
rome  period  not  later  than  the  15th  day  of  February,  1861." 

These  resolutions,  and  others  which  the  correspondent  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  divulge,  were  telegraphed  to  the  conventions  of  Alabama,  Missis- 
nppi,  and  Florida.  He  said  there  was  much  discussion  concerning  the 
pro])riety  of  the  members  of  Congress  from  seceding  States  retaining  their 
sents,  in  order  to  embarrass  legislation,  and  added,  "  It  is  believed  that  the 
opinion  that  they  should  remain,  prevailed."     The  truth  of  these  statements 

•f  LoaWma;  Jeffenon  Darts  and  Albert  6.  Brown,  of  Mlnlulppi;  Joltit  Hempliill  and  Lcwia  T.  Wlgfa  L  nf 
Tnu;  ind  David  L,  Tatce  and  Stephtn  R.  Mallorjr,  of  Florid*. 
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was  confirmed  by  the  letter  wriUen  by  Senator  Yulee  (already  r^rred  to'), 
on  the  14th  of  January,  in  which  he  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed 
at  that  meeting,  in  one  of  which  they  resolved  to  ask  for  instructions, 
whether  the  delegations  from  "seceding  States"  were  to  remain  in  Congress 
mitil  the  4th  of  March,  "  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  hostile  legislation." 
The  other,  and  last,  resolved  "That  a  committee  be,  and  are  hereby,  appointed, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Davis,  Slidell,  and  Mallory,  to  carry  out  the  objects  of 
the  meeting."  It  was  also  stated,  in  a  dispatch  from  Washington  to  the 
Baltimore  press,  dated  the  day  after  "Eaton's"  revelations  appeared,  that 
"  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  moTement  are  consulting  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
consolidating  their  interests  in  a  confederacy  under  a  provisional  government. 
The  plaiT  is  to  make  Senator  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  Provisional  President,  and 
Jefferson  Davis  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  Defense.  Mr.  Hunter 
possesses,  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  the  philosophical  character  of  Jefferson 
than  any  other  statesman  now  living." 

These  revelations;  the  defiant  attitude  of  the  traitors  in  Congress,  in 
speech  and  action ;  the  revolutionary  movements  at  Charleston ;  the  startling 

picture  of  the  perilous  condition  of  the  country,  given  in  a  Special 
'  '"sUT'     Message  of  the  President  on  the  8th,*  and  the  roar  of  the  tornado 

of  secession,  then  sweeping  fearfuUy  over  the  Gulf  States,  pro- 
duced the  most  intense  and  p^ful  excitement  in  the  public  mind.  That 
Message  of  the  8th,  under  the  circumstances,  seemed  like,  a  cry  of  despair  or 
a  plea  for  mercy  from  the  President,  who  seemed  painfully  conscious,  after 
the  departure  of  the  South  Carolina  Commissioners  and  the  disruption  of  his 
Cabinet,  that  faith  in  the  promises  of  the  conspirators,  which  had  lured  him 
aU  along  into  a  fatal  conciliatory  policy,  could  no  longer  be  entertained  or 
acted  upon  without  imminent  peril  to  the  nation  and  his  own  reputation. 
He  peroeiTed  that  the  golden  moment,  when  vigorous  action  on  his.  part 
might  hare  crushed  the  serpent  of  secession,  had  passed,  and  that  the  reptile 
had  become  a  fearful  dragon ;  and  now  he  earnestly  entreated  Congress  to 
appease  the  voracious  {^petite  of  the  monster,  and  still  the  turbulence  that 
alarmed  the  Executive,  by  concessions  equivalent  to  the  Crittenden  Compro- 
mise. He  assured  that  body  that  he  considered  secession  a  crime,  and 
that  he  should  attempt  to  collect  the  public  revenue  everywhere,  so  far  as 
practicable  under  existing  laws;  at  the  same  time  he  declared  that  his  execu- 
tive powers  were  exhausted,  or  were  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  existing 
difficulties.  To  Congress  alone,  he  said,  "  belongs  the  power  to  declare  war, 
or  to  authorize  the  power  to  employ  military  force,  in  all  cases  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution,"  and  on  it  "alone  rests  the  responsibility."  And  yet  he 
did  not  ask  that  body  to  delegate  powers  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  life  of  the  nation.  "  It  cannot  be  d^ed,"  he  said,  "  that  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  revolution ;"  but  instead  of  imploring  Congress,  and  his 
political  friends  in  it,  with  the  spirit  of  a  vigilant  and  determined  patriot,  to 
give  him  the  means  to  stay  its  progress,  he  contented  himself  with  ofifering 
insufficient  reasons  why  he  had  not  already  done  so,  by  re-enlbreing  and 
provisioning  the  garrison  in  Fort  Sumter  before  it  was  too  hUe,  and  also  by 
urging  Congress  to  submit  to  the  dem.inds  of  the  revolutionists. 

■  S«*  page  KM.    S«e  also  *  notlc*  of  Blldeirt  Letter  la  Bote  S,  page  ISZ. 
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la  this  the  President  acted  consistently.     He  well  knew  that  the  political 
constitotion  of  the  two  nooses  at  that  time  was  such,  that  no  Force-bill  coald 
.be  passed.   Besides,  Attorney-General  Black  had  expressed  his  donbts  whether 
Congress  had  the  ability  "to  find  constitutional  powers  to  fnrnish  the  Presi- 
dent with  authority  to  use  military  force"'  in  the  execution  of  the  laws ; 
and  in  view  of  the  position  which  he  had  assumed  in  his  Annnal  Message  on 
the  subject  of  "coercion"  and  "subjugation  of  a  State,"*  he  would  feel  in 
conscience  bonnd  to  veto  any  Force-bill  looking  to  such  action.     He  did  not 
ask  Congress  for  any  more  power,  nor  did  he  give  a  word  of  encouragement 
to  the  loyal  people  that  he  would  heed  the  warning  voice  of  the  veteran 
General  Wool,  and  others,  who  implored  the  Government  not  to  yield  Fort 
Sumter  to  the  insurgents,  and  thereby  cause  the  kindling  of  a  civil  war.    "So 
loi^  as  the  United  States  keep  possession  of  that  fort,"  said  Wool,  "the 
independence  of  Soath  Carolina  will  only  be  in  name,  and  not  in  fact." 
liien,  with  prophetic  words,  whose  predictions  were  fulfilled  a  few  weeks 
later,  he  said : — "  If,  however,  it  should  be  surrendered  to  South  Carolina, 
the  smothered  indignation  of  the  Free  States  would  be  roused  beyond  con- 
trol.   It  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  restrain  it.   Jn  twenty  days 
tvso  hundred  thousand  men  would  be  iwreaditiess  to  take  vengeance  on  aU 
who  feould  betray  the  Union  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies.     Be  assured  that 
I  do  not  exaggerate  the  feelings  of  the  people."'    The  soldier,  with  a  states- 
man's sagsjcity,  correctly  interpreted  the  will  of  that  people. 

As  the  plot  thickened,  and  the  designs  of  the  conspirators  became  more 
manifest,  the  loyal  men  in  Congress  were  more  firmly  rooted  in  a  determina- 
tion to  withstand  the  further  aggressions  of  the  Slave  interest  and  the  malice 
of  the  public  enemies.    This  determination  was  specially  apparent  when  the 
Crittenden  Compromise,  and  other  measures  looking  toward  conciliation,  were 
considered  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative"".    Appalled  by  visions 
of  civil  war,  distracted  by  discordant  oracles  and  counselors,  and  anxious  to 
hare  reconciliation,  and  union,  and  peace  at  almost  any  saciifice,  the  people, 
no  doubt,  would  have  acquiesced  in  Mr.  Crittenden's  propositions.*     But 
their  true  representatives,  better  instructed  by  experience  and  observation 
concerning  the  perfidy  of  the  traitors  before  them,  who  might  accept  those 
measures  as  a  concession,  but  not  as  a  settlement,  and  would  be  ready  to 
make  a  more  insolent  demand  another  year,  could  not  be  induced  to  wrong 
posterity  by  a  desertion  of  the  high  and  holy  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  for  the  sake  of  temporary  ease.     They  could  not  consent  to 
IwTe  the  National  Constitution  so  amended,  that  it  should  be  forever  subser- 
vient to  the  truculent  Slave  niterest  and  its  desolatmg  influence.    They  plainly 
saw  that  snch  would  be  the  effect  of  the  most  vital  of  the  amendments  of  it 
proposed  by  Mr.  Crittenden.     They  did  not  doubt  his  patriotism,  yet  they 
deemed  it  wise  and  prudent  to  act  upon  the  suggestions  of  the  first  President 
of  the  Republic,  when,  warning  his  countrymen  against  attempts  to  destroy 
the  Union,  he  said : — "  One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms 
of  the  Constitution,  alterations  which  impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  and 


'  Sm  pof*  TO.  *  Letter  to  General  Cut,  dated  Troj,  Deeember  SI.  XttO. 

'  See  pf»  7%  *  S««  the  mbetance  of  tbea*  propoelUon*  reeordtd  on  jnfee  8>  uid  SO. 
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thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown."' — "  I  most  cheer- 
fully accord  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  purity  of  motive  and  patriotic 
intentions  and  purposes,"  said  Henry  Wilson,  one  of  the  most  active  anc 
vigilant  men  in  the  Senate.  "  While  I  believe  every  pulsation  of  his  heart 
throbs  for  the  unity  and  perpetuity  of  this  Republic ;  while  I  cherish  for  him 
sentiments  of  sincere  respect  and  regard,  I  am. constrained  to  say  here,  and 
now,  that  his  policy  has  been  most  fatal  to  the  repose  of  the  country,  if 
not  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the  authority  of  the  Government. 
Whether  his  task  be  self-imposed,  or  whether  it  be  imposed  upon  him  by 
others,  he  has  stood  forth,  day  by  day,  not  to  sustain  the  Constitution,  the 
Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws ;  not  to  rebuke  seditious  words  and 
treasonable  acts ;  but  to  demand  the  incorporating  into  the  organic  law  of 
the  nation  of  irrepealable,  degrading,  and  humiliating  concessions  to  the 
dark  spirit  of  slavery."* 

It  was.  plainly  perceived  that  Jefferson  Davis,  one  of  the  most  cold, 
crafly,  malignant,  and  thoroughly  unscrupulous  of  the  conspirators,  had 
embodied  the  spirit  of  Crittenden's  most  vital  propositions  in  a  more  compact 
and  perspicuous  form,  in  a  resolution  offered  in  the  Senate  on  the 
24th  of  December,*  saying,  "  That  it  shall  be  declared,  by  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  that  property  in  slaves,  recognized  as  such  by  the 
local  law  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  shall  stand  on  the  same  footing,  in 
all  constitutional  and  Federal  relations,  as  any  other  species  of  property  so 
recognized ;  and,  like  other  property,  shall  not  be  subject  to  be  divested  or 
impaired  by  the  local  law  of  any  other  State,  either  in  escape  thereto  or  by 
the  transit  or  sojourn  of  the  owner  therein.    And  in  no  case  whatever  shall 
such  property  be  subject  to  be  divested  or  impaired  by  any  legislative  act  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  territories  thereof"'    In  other  words,  the 
Constitution  was  to  be  made  to  recognize  property  in  man,  and  slavery  as  a 
national  institution.    Speaking  for  the  Oligarchy,  Senator  Wigfall,  in  a  speech 
on  the  Crittenden  Compromise,  exclaimed: — "We  say  that  man  has  a  right 
to  property  in  man.    We  say  that  our  slaves  are  our  joroperiy.    We  say  that 
it  is  the  duty^of  every  government  to  protect  its  property  everywhere.  .  .  . 
If  you  wish  to  settle  this  matter,  declnre  that  slaves  are  property,  and,  like 
all  other  property,  entitled  to  be  protected  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  on 
land  and  on  scai»  Say  that  to  us,  and  then  the  difficulty  is  settled."    Because 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  not  consent  to  abase 
their  Constitution,  and  make  it  subservient  to  the  cause  of  injustice  and 
inhumanity,  the  Oligarchy  rebelled  and  Idndled'a  horrible  civil  war  I 

We  have  observed  that  a  Committee  of  Thirteen  was  chosen  by  the 
Senate,  and  another  of  Thirty-three  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
receive,  consider,  and  report  upon  plans  for  pacification.*  These  committees 
labored  sedulously,  but  at  every  step  they  were  met  by  evidence  that  the 
conspirators  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  that  might  be  offered. 
These  men  were  holding  their  seats  in  Congress,  and  committing  peijury 
every  hour,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  further  their  plans  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Republic ;  and  when  they  could  be  no  longer  useful  there,  they 


>  Wuihlnirtnn'B  Farewell  Addreaa  to  hi*  Conntrymen.  '  CongreniUnal  Globt,  Decenil>rr  24.  ISCQ. 

>  Speech  In  the  Mstlonal  Seute,  Febrnbrj  21, 186L  *  Soe  p^ges  S6  end  89. 
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cast  off  all  disguise,  insolently  flaunted  the  banner  of  treason  in  the  faces  of 
trae  men,  and  fled  to  the  fields  of  open  and  defiant  revolt,  there  to  work  the 
infernal  engines  of  rebellion  with  fearful  power.  Yet  all  the  while,  earnest, 
lopl  men  patiently  labored,  in  committees  and  out  of  them,  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  oat  of  them,  to  produce  reconciliation,  preeerre  the  Union, 
and  secure  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  Republic.  No  less  than 
serenteen  Representatives  ofiered  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  all 
making  concessions  to  the  Slave  interest;  and  petitions  and  letters  came  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  Free-labor  States,  praying  Congress  to  adopt  the  Crit- 
tenden Compromise  as  the  great  pacificator. 

finally,  it  became  so  evident  that  the  labors  of  the  committees  were  only 
vasted,'  that  Daniel  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  ofiered  in  the 
Senate*  two  resolutions  as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Crittenden's  '''^^*' 
propositions.  The  first  declared  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitntiou  were  ample  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  protec- 
tion of  all  the  material  interests  of  the  country;  that  it  needed  to  be 
obeyed  rather  than  amended;  and  that  an  extrication  from  the  present 
dangers  was  to  be  looked  for  in  strenuouei  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace, 
protect  the  public  property,  and  enforce  the  laws,  rather  than  in  new 
goaranties  for  particular  interests,  compromises  for  particular  difficulties, 
or  concessions  to  unreasonable  demands.  The  second  declared  that  "all 
attempts  to  dissolve  the  Union,  or  overthrow  or  abandon  the  National 
Constitution,  with  the  hope  or  expectation  of  constructing  a  new  one,  were 
dangerous,  illusory,  and  destructive ;  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  no  such  reconstruction  is  practicable,  and  therefore  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Union  and  Constitution  should  be  directed 
all  the  energies  of  the  Government  and  the  efforts  of  all  good  citizens.'" 

This  amendment,  so  thoroughly  wise  and  patriotic,  and  so  eminently 
necessary  at  that  critical  moment  in  averting  the  most  appalling  national 
danger,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  against  twenty-three.'  The 
leading  conspirators  in  the  Senate,  who  might  have  defeated  the  amend- 
ment and  carried  the  Crittenden  Compromise,  did  not  vote.  This  reticence 
was  preconcerted.  They  had  resolved  not  to  accept  any  terms  of  adjust- 
ment    They  were  bent  on  disunion,  and  acted  consistently.' 

In  the  Senate  Committee  of  Thirteen,  which  was  composed  of  five 
Republicans  and  eight  opposed  to  them,  Mr.  Crittenden's  proposition  to 
restore  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  (36°  30')  was,  after  fiill  discus- 
sion, voted  down.  The  majority  of  the  Committee  were  favorable  to  the 
remainder  of  his  propositions,  but,  under  the  rule  made  by  the  Committee 
at  the  beginning,  that  no  resolution  should  be  considered  adopted  unless  it 
received  a  majority  both  of  the  Republicans  and  anti-Republicans,  they 
were  not  passed.  Finally,  Mr.  Seward  proposed  that  no  amendment  should 
be  made  to  the  Constitution  which  would  authorize  or  give  to  Congress  any 

*  Omgnmkmal  Globt,  Jumrr  9, 1SC1. 

'  Tbr  vote  wu  u  follows :— Tkas,  Meun.  Anthony,  Baker,  Btngbmn,  Cun'cron,  Chandler,  Clark,  ColUuner, 
Dim.  IXooUttle,  Darker,  Feaaenden,  Foote,  F<»ter,  Orlmea,  Hale,  Harlan,  Kinfc,  Seward,  Simmons,  Sumner, 
Tea  Eyek,  Tramball,  Wade,  Wtlktnaaa,  and  Wilson.  ITats,  Wesan.  Bayard,  Bigler,  Bnfg,  Bright,  aineman, 
Oibttnim.  Pitch,  Oreen,  Owin,  Hnnter,  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  Kennedy,  Ijuie  of  Oregon,  liaaon,  Nicholaon, 
Vanx.  Pu&,  Pnwell.  Pueh.  Rler.  Sanlsbnry,  and  Sebastian. 

■  8e«  aotks  of  ■- The  isau  Aseudatiun,'' on  page  IKIi. 
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power  to  abolish  or  interfere,  in  any  State,  with  the  domestic  institntioDB 
thereof,  including  that  of  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  by  the  laws  of 
such  State.  Only  JefiFeraon  Davis  and  Robert  Toombs  voted  against  it. 
He  then  proposed .  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  secure  to  the  alleged  fugitive  a  trial  by  jury.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  amended  it  so  as  to  have  the  alleged  fugitive  sent  for  trial  to  the 
State  from  which  he  had  escaped.  This  was  voted  down,  the  Republicans 
and  Mr.  Crittenden  alone  voting  for  it.  Mr.  Seward  further  proposed 
that  Congress  should  pass  an  efficient  law  for  the  punishment  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  armed  invasion  of  any  State  from  another  State,  and  all 
persons  in  complicity  with  them.  This,  too,  was  rejected;  and  Bo  was 
every  thing  short  bf  full  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Slave  interest 
In  the  Honse  Committee  of  Thirty-three  were  seen  like  fkilures  to 
please  the  Oligarchy,  notwithstanding  great    concessions    were    offered. 

These  concessions  were  embodied  in  an  elaborate  report  sub- 
*  '""^  **•    mitted  by  Mr.  Corwin,'  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.     It 

condemned  legislative  interference  with  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
It  recommended  the  repeal  of  Personal  Liberty  Acts,  in  so  far  as  they  con- 
flicted with  that  law.     It  recognized  Slavery  as  existing  in  fifteen  States  of 
the  Union,  and  denied  the  existence  of  any  power,  outside  of  a  State,  com- 
petent to  interfere  with  it.    It  ni^ed  the  propriety  of  a  faithful  execu,tion 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.     It  recognized  no  conflicting  elements  in  the 
National  Constitution  and  laws  that  might  afford  sufficient  canse  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  enjoined  upon  Congress  the  duty  of  measur- 
ing out  exact  justice  to  all  the  States.     It  declared  it  to  be  essential  for 
the  peace  of  the  country  for  the  several  States  faithfully  to  observe  their 
constitutional  obligations  to  each  other;  and  that  it  was  the  daty  of  the 
National  Government  to  maintain  its  authority  and  protect  its  property 
everywhere.    Jt  proposed  that  eaich  State  should  be  requested  to  revise  its 
statutes,  or  to  so  amend  the  same,  that  citizens  of  other  States  therein  might 
enjoy  protection  against  popular  violence,  or  illegal  summary  punishment 
for  implied  crimes  without  trial  in  due  form  of  law;  also,  that  the  States 
should  be  requested  to  provide  by  law  against  the  setting  in  motion,  within 
their  respective  borders,  any  lawless  invasion  of  another  State.     The  Presi- 
dent was  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  this  report  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  asking  them  to  lay  it  before  their  respective  Legislatures. 

In  addition  to  this  report,  Mr.  Corwin  submitted  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  whereby  any  farther  amendment, 
giving  Congress  power  over  Slavery  in  the  States,  was  forbidden.  By  a 
portion  of  the  Committee  the  report  was  considered  too  yielding,  and  two 
minority  reports  were  submitted.  One  by  Messrs.  Washburne  and  Tappan 
declared  that,  in  view  of  the  rebellion  then  in  progress,  no  concessions 
should  be  made ;  and  then  they  submitted,  as  a  distinct  proposition.  Senator 
Clark's  substitute  for  Crittenden's  plan.  Another,  by  Messrs.  Bareb  and 
Stout,  proposed  a  convention  of  the  States  to  amend  the  Constitution.  A 
proposition  was  also  made  to  substitute  the  Crittenden  Compromise  for 
Corwin's  report.  Albert  Rust,  of  Arkansas,  offered  in  the  Senate  a  pro- 
position, substantially  the  same  as  Crittenden's,  as  "  the  ultimatom  of  the 
South ;"  and  Henry  Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland,  proposed  a  resolution  to 
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request  the  sereral  States  to  revise  their  statutes,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
of  them  were  in  conflict  with  the  Fngitive  Slave  Act,  and,  if  so,  to  repeal 
them  forthwith. 

The  confflderation  of  reports  and  propositions  concerning  pacification 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  session,  and  nearly  every  debater  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  was  engaged  in  the  discnssion.  It  was  fairly  opened  in 
the  Senate  on  the  7th  of  January,*  when  Mr.  Crittenden  called 
np  a  resolution  which  he  had  offered  on  the  2d,  to  provide  by 
law  for  submitting  his  proposed  amendments  to  the  Oonstitution  to  a  vote 
of  the  people.  He  saw  no  chance  for  any  agreement  on  the  subject  in  Con- 
gress, and  he  perceived  no  other  course  for  him  to  pursue  than  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  He  earnestly  desired  to  save  the  Union  and  prevent 
civil  war.  He  felt  that  the  danger  to  which  the  Republic  was  exposed 
was  imminent,  and  he  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  people  to  take  care  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  saying : — "  The  Constitution  will  take  care  of 
yon ;  the  Union  will  he  sure  to  protect  and  preserve  you."  He  proposed,  he 
said,  to  take  the  Slavery  question  from  Congress  forever.  He  did  not  think 
he  was  asking  any  one  to  make  concessions,  but  only  to  grant  equal  rights. 
He  was  opposed  to  secession,  as  a  violation  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution. 
**If  a  State  wishes  to  secede,"  he  said,  "let  them  proclaim  revolution 
boldly,  and  not  attempt  to  hide  themselves  under  little  subtleties  of  law, 
&nd  claim  the  riyht  of  secession.  A  constitutional  right  to  break  the  Con- 
stitution was  a  new  doctrine." 

Senator  Toombs  followed  Senator  Crittenden.  His  speech  was  charac- 
terifltic  of  the  man — coarse,  treasonable,  and  defiant.  "  The  Abolitionists," 
he  said,  "  have  for  long  years  been  sowing  dragons'  teeth,  and  they  have 
finally  got  a  crop  of  armed  men.  The  Union,  Sir,  is  dissolved.  That  is  a 
fixed  &ct  lying  in  the  way  of  this  discussion,  and  men  may  as  well  hear  it. 
One  of  your  confederates  [South  Carolina]  has  already  wisely,  bravely, 
boldly,  met  the  public  danger  and  confronted  it.  She  is  only  ahead  and 
beyond  any  of  her  sisters  because  of  her  greater  facility  of  action.  The 
great  majority  of  those  sbter  States,  under  like  circumstances,  consider  her 
cause  as  their  cause."  He  then  declared  that  "  the  patriotic  men  of  the 
comitry,"  having  appealed  to  the  Constitution,  to  justice,  and  to  fraternity 
in  vain,  were  "  prepared  for  the  arbitraident  of  the  sword.  Now,  Sir," 
he  said,  ^  you  mray  see  the  glitter  of  the  bayonet  and  hear  the  tramp  of 
.armed  men  from  your  Capital  to  the  Rio  Grande." 

Toombs  then  proceeded,  with  great  insolence  of  speech  and  manner,  to 
define  his  own  position  and  demands.  "■  They  are  what  you,"  he  said,  "  who 
talk  of  constitutional  right,  call  treason.  I  believe  that  is  the  term.  I 
believe  for  all  the  acts  which  the  Republican  party  call  treason  and  rebellion, 
there  stands  before  them  as  good  a  traitor  and  as  good  a  rebel  as  ever 
descended  from  revolutionary  loins.  What  does  this  rebel  demand  ?"  The 
right,  he  said,  of  going  into  all  the  Territories  with  slaves,  as  property,  and 
that  property  to  be  protected  there  by  the  National  Government.  "  Shall  I 
not  do  it?"  he  asked.  "You  say  Na  You  and  the  Senate  say  No;  the 
House  says  No ;  and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  your  whole  con- 
spiracy against  the  Constitution,  there  is  one  shout  of  No  I  It  is  the  price 
oif  my  allegiance.     Withhold  it,  and  you  can't  get  my  obedience.    There  is 
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the  philosopbj  of  the  armed  men  that  hate  sprang  up  in  this  coimtrj,  and 
I  had  rather  see  the  population  of  my  own,  my  native  land  beneath  the 
sod,  than  that  they  should  support  for  one  hour  such  a  Government." 

Toombs  further  demanded  that  offenders  against  Slave  codes  in  one 
State*  fleeing  into  another,  should  be  delivered  up  for  punishment ;  that  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  that  no  State  should 
pass  Personal  Liberty  Acts.  He  denounced  the  National  Constitution  as 
having  been  made  by  the  fathers  for  the  purpose  of  getting  "  at  the  pockets 
of  the  peojile."  With  a  wicked  perversion  of  history,  he  declared  that  a 
"large  portion  of  the  best  men  of  the  Revolution  voted  against  it,"  and  that 
it  was  "  carried  in  some  of  the  States  by  treachery."  He  sneered  at  the 
venerable  Senator  from  Kentucky  (who  had  fought  for  his  country  when 
this  traitor  was  yet  an  infant,  and  had  entered  Congress  as  a  member  when 
this  conspirator  was  a  schoolboy),  because  of  his  attachment  to  that  Con- 
stitution, and  his  denial  of  the  constitutional  right  of  a  State  to  secede. 
*'  Perhaps  he  will  find  out  after  a  while,"  said  Toombs,  "  that  it  is  a  fact 
accomplished.  You  have  got  it  in  the  South  pretty  much  in  both  ways. 
South  Carolina  has  given  it  to  you  regularly,  according  to  the  approved 
plan.  You  are  getting  it  just  below  there  [in  Georgia],  I  believe,  irregularly, 
outside  of  law,  without  regular  action.  You  can  take  it  either  way.  Yon 
will  find  armed  men  to  defend  both,  .  . .  We  are  willing  to  defend  our  rights 
with  the  baiter  around  our  necks,  and  to  meet  these  Black  Republicans,  their 
myrmidons  and.  allies,  whenever  they  choose  to  come  on."  The  career  of 
this  Senator  during  the  war  that  ensued  was  a  biting  commentary  .upon 
these  high  words  before  there  was  any  personal  danger  to  the  speaker,  and 
illustrated  the  truth  of  Spenser's  lines  in  the  Fairy  Queett : — 

"  For  highest  looks  have  not  the  highest  mind, 

Nor  hangbty  words  most  full  of  .highest  thought ; 
But  are  like  bladders  blown  up  with  the  wind, 
Ttiat  being  pricked  evanish  oat  of  sight," 

Toombs  concluded  his  harangue  by  a  stimming  up  of  charges  not  nn&vor- 
able  to  the  Government  against  which  he  was  rebelling,  but  against  the 
political  party  that  had  outvoted  his  own  party  at  the  late  election,  and 
was  about  to  assume  the  conduct  of  that  Gk>vernment.  "Am  I  a  freeman?" 
he  asked.  "Is  my  State  a  free  State,  to  lie  down  and  submit,  because 
political  fossils  [referring  to  the  venerable  Crittenden]  raise  the  cry  of '  the. 
glorious  Union  ?'  Too  long,  already,  have  we  listened  to  this  delusive 
song.  We  are  freemen.  We  have  rights ;  I  have  stated  them.  We  have 
wrongs ;  I  have  recounted  them.  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  party  now 
coming  into  power  has  declared  us  outlaws,  and  has  determined  to  exclude 
four  thousand  millions  of  our  property  [slaves]  from  the  common  Terri- 
tories." He  then  said : — "  They  have  reftised  to  protect  us  from  invaiuon 
and  insurrection  by  the  Federal  power,  and,"  he  added  truly, "  the  Consti- 
tution denies  to  us  in  the  Union  the  right  either  to  raise  fleets  or  armies  for 
our  own  defense.  All  these  charges  I  have  proven  by  the  record.'*  He 
then  said,  with  gross  perversion  of  the  truth,  that  th^y  had  appealed  in 
vain  for  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights.  Restore  them  and  there 
would  be  peace.      "Refuse  them,"  he  said,  "and  what  then?    We  shall 
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then  uk  yon,  'Let  us  depart  in  peace.'    Refose  that,  and  you  present  ub 
war.     We  accept  it ;  and,  inscribing  upon  our  banners  the  glorious  words, 
'Liberty  and  Equality,'  we  will  trust  to  the  blood  of  the  brave  and  the 
God  of  battles  for  security  and  tranquillity."    With  these  words  ringing  in 
the  ears  of  Senators,  and  these  declarations  of  premeditated  treason  hurled 
in  the  fUoe  of  the  President,  this  conspirator  left  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  the   National  Capital  forever,'  and  hastened  to    '"''^JI^^' 
Georgia,  to  cheat  the  people  of  their  rights  and  precipitate  them 
into  the  seething  caldron  of  civil  war. 

The  Georgia  Senator  was  followed,  a  few  days  later,'  by  two  of  the  ablest 
members  of  that  House,  namely.  Hunter  of  Virginia,  and  Seward 
of  New  York.    Their  speeches  were  marked  by  great  dignity  of   '  '"""t  " 
manner  and  language,  but  irreconcilable  opposition  of  sentiment. 
Hunter's  foreshadowed  the  aims  and  determination  of  the  conspirators,  while 
Seward's  as  clearly  foreshadowed  the  aims 
and  determination  of  the  loyal  people  of  the 
country  and  of  the  incoming  Administration, 
of  which  he  was  to  be  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Htmter  was  one  of  the  most  polished, 
Bobtle,  and  dangerous  of  the  conspirators. 
Like  Calhoun,  his  logic  was  always  masterly, 
and  powerfully  persuasive.  He  led  the  judg- 
ments of  men  with  great  ease.  For  years, 
as  the  champion  of  State  Supremacy — 
the  intimate  friend  and  disciple  of  Calhoun 
— he  had  been  laboring  to  sap  the  life  of 
the  National  Government.  He  now  boldly 
proposed  radical  changes  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Government,  and  advocated 
the  right  and  duty  of  secession.      He  de-  wiuiah  n.  srvABo. 

cUred  that  "the  South"  must  obtain  by 

such  changes  guaranties  of  pweer,  so  as  not  to  be  governed  by  the  majorities 
of  "the  North."'  His  whole  speech  favored  the  widening  of  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  Free>labor  and  Slave-labor  States,  and  consequently 
pnctical  disunion.* 

Mr.  Seward  was  regarded  as  the  oracle  of  the  RepnbUcan  party,  now 
about  to  assume  the  administration  of  National  affairs,  and  bis  words  were 
listened  to  with  eager  attention.    It  was  felt  that  he  was  to  pronounce  for 


'  H«  pnipoMd  CaJboon**  (krorite  plan  of  a  dual  exMtitlTO,  m<Hltflo<l,  aa  he  thoafcht,  to  adapt  it  to  tha  tit- 
caotttsaees  uJT  the  boor,  lie  prvpoaed  that  **  each  aectfoHf*^  as  he  called  the  Kree-lnbor  and  Slave-labor  Statea, 
•kavM  tkct  a  President,  to  b«  called  the  Ftrat  and  Second  Prealdent,  the  first  to  serve  for  foor  jnin,  and  th« 
PresMeat  next  sneceefling  him  to  serve  for  four  other  years,  and  afterwartl  be,re-cll|rible.  During  the  term  of 
the  PrnideBt,  the  second  shnald  b«  Prealdent  uf  the  Senate,  having  a  casting  vote  In  the  event  of  a  tie.  No 
troi/  or  lav  should  be  valid  without  the  signatures  of  both  Presidents;  nor  should  aujr  appotntments  to 
office  be  vatid  without  the  sanction  of  both  Presidents  or  of  a  majority  of  the  Seiiatora,  He  also  proposed 
a  tt^t^iinsl  division  i»t  the  Supreme  Court,  which  should  consist  of  ten  members,  five  (ram  the  Free-labor  Statea 
aad  Art  from  the  Skne-hibor  States,  the  Chlef-.Instice  to  be  one  of  the  five.  These  Judges  were  to  be  appotated 
ky  the  Itesldeiit  of  each  section. 

'  It  is  a  slirniflcant  Ikct,  that  the  closing  formula  of  lepiT  dfieuments  which  usually  have  the  words :  -  l)ono 

*3  the jpar  of  American  Independence,"  hod  been  for  many  years  mada  subaervlcnt  in  Virginia  and  other 

Slsve-lalior  Sutes  to  the  heresy  of  Stale  Supremacy,  by  the  form  of  "  Done  In  the year  of  Virginia"  or 

'Soith  OiroUaa  Indepondenee.*' 
YOL.  L— 16 
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]ieace  or  war.  He  spoke  gnai-dedly,  and  jet  not  enigmadcaUT.  He  skill* 
fallj  analyzed  the  treasonable  moTements  of  the  Oligaichy,  exposed  dw 
falsehood  of  their  pretenses,  the  real  springs  of  their  ambition  and  their 
crime,  and  pleaded  with  powerftil  argomcntation  for  affiliation  and  union. 
He  declared  his  adherence  to  the  Union  in  its  integrity  and  with  all  ite  parts, 
with  his  friends,  with  his  party,  with  his  State,  with  his  country,  or  withont 
either,  as  they  might  determine;  in  every  event,  whetlier  of  peace  or  war, 
•with  every  conseqoenoe  of  honor  or  of  dishonor,  of  life  or  of  death.  He 
concluded  by  saying  : — "  I  shall  cheerftiUy  lend  to  the  Government  my  best 
sappoit  in  whatever  pradent,  yet  energetic  efforts  it  shall  make  to  preserve 
the  pablic  peace,  and  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  Union,  advising  only  that 
it  practice,  as  fistr  as  possible^  the  ntmoet  moderation,  forbearance,  and 
conciliation." 

The  speeches  of  Toombs,  Hunter,  and  Seward  were  key-notes  to  all  that 
succeeded  on  the  great  topic  of  the  hour,  Thjere  were  others  of  emin«il 
ability,  and  worthy  of  careful  preservation  in  the  annals  of  the  great  Civil 

War,  as  exponents  of  Ute  conflicting 
views  entertained  concerning  the  Gov- 
ernment, its  character,  and  its  poller.' 
Several  of  these  were  from  represen- 
tatives of  Slave-labor  States,  and  were 
extremely  loyal.  Foremost  among 
them  was  that  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
Senator  from  Tfnnes8ee,-now* 
President  of  the  Republic — ■ 
man  who  had  come  up  from  among  the 
common  people,  planted  himself  firmly 
on  the  foundation  of  human  rights  and 
popular  prerogatives  and  performed 
valorous  service  against  the  pretensions 
and  claims  of  the  imperious  Oligarchy. 
"  I  will  not  give  np  this  Government," 
he  said,  "  that  is  now  called  an  experiment,  which  some  are  prepared  to 
abandon  for  a  constitutional  monarchy.  No  I  I  intend  to  stand  by  it,  and  I 
entreat  every  man  throughout  the  nation  who  is  a  patriot,  and  who  has  seen 

'  Charlet  Bnmnrr,  Henry  Wilson,  B«iO«»nln  F.  Wddo,  und  others  \n  the  Senate ;  and  Jolin  SbetTnss,  CbariM 
Frtocls  Adims,  Thomu  Cororln.  Mid  others  in  tb*  House  of  KepresentatlTes,  insde  powrrfbl  speeches  agalHt 
Mr.  Crittenden's  propositions,  and  in  favor  of  universal  freedom.  One  of  the  most  remarlisble  possn^s  in  th« 
^reat  debate  was  the  speech  of  Shermrd  Clemens,  of  Western  Vlnrlnla,  who  took  sneh  decided  ground  sfsinst 
the  pretensions  of  the  Olipirchy.  that  its  representatives  In  Congress  called  btm  a  traitor.  With  the  most 
biting  scorn,  he  thns  referred  to  the  conspirators  in  Congress : — ^*  Patriotism  has  lK*c«>mo  a  starveling  blrdUnn. 
cUagiDg  with  uifledged  wings  around  the  nest  of  twigs  where  it  was  bom.    A  statesman  now  must  not  only 

'Harrow  Ms  mind. 


ANDuw  TOnmon. 


And  to  party  give  np  what  wa*  meant  for  mankind,' 

bat  ha  must  beeome  aa  submissive  as  a  blind  horse  In  a  barkHoill  to  every  perverted  opinion  which  alts,  whip 
In  hand,  on  the  revolving  shaft  at  the  end  of  which  be  is  batnesaed,  and  meekly  tivYels.  To  be  eansldered  « 
diamond  of  the  first  water,  be  mnst  stand  In  the  Senate  House  of  his  country  [like  Toombs  and  his  fellow- 
traitors],.and,  in  the  fhoe  of  a  forbearing  people,  glory  In  being  a  traitor  and  a  rebel.  He  must  solemnly  pcpelsim 
the  death  cf  the  nation  to  which  he  bnd  sworn  ^legiaiice,  and,  with  the  grave  stolidity  of  an  undertaker,  iiivit« 
Its  oitixens  to  their  own  funeral  lie  must  dwarf  and  provincialise  his  pntrlotlsm  to  the  State  on  whoac  local 
passions  he  tfarivas,  to  the  county  where  he  practices  court,  or  U>  the  city  where  be  flaunts  In  all  the  meretririuiis 
dignity  of  the  Doge  of  Venice.    Be  can  take  an  dath  to  support  ths  Constitution  .of  the  United  States,  but  h« 
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aad  is  emnpelled  to  ikimit  the  floooeM  of  thifl  great;  experiment,  to  come 
forward,  not  in  heat,  not  in  fanaticism,  not  in  haste,  not  in  preoi{Htaney, 
bat  in  delibei-ation,  in  iiill  view  of  all  that  in  before  us,  in  the  spirit  of 
brother);  love  and  fi-atemal  affection,  and  rally  round  the  altar  of  oar 
eomnoQ  oonntry,  and  lay  the  Constitation  upon  it  ns.  our  last  libation,  and 
swear  by  oar  God,  by  all  that  is  saered  and  holy,  that  the  Constitutioa 
■hall  be  saved  and  the  Union  preserved."  From  this  lofty  attitude  of 
pstriotism  he  never  stooped  a  line  during  the  fierce  struggle  that  ensued. 

Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon,  who  attested  his  devotion  to  his  country 
by  giving  his  life  in  its  defense  on  the  battie-^d  a  fbw  months 
later,'  made  a  most  eloqaenC  appeal  for  Uie  presenatioa  of  ''^j^'^*'' 
the  Union.*  He  and  others  had  been  powerfully  moved  by  the 
treasonable  speech  of  Toombs.  He  drew  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
terrible  e&cts  that  might  be  expected  from  seoessiou — B.i(ionality  destroyed, 
and  on  its  ratus  several  weak  repoblios  established,  without  power  to  carry 
on  any  of  the  magnificent  schemes  in  hand  for  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  continent.  He  spoke  of  the  continual  incentives  to  war 
between  the  separated  States,  aad  the  contempt  into  which  aH  would  fidl  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world.  "  With  standing  armies  consuming  the  sub- 
atance  of  oar  people  on  the  land,"  he  said,  "  and  our  Navy  and  our  postid 
steamers  withdrawn  from  the  ocean,  who  will  protect,  or  respect,  or  who 
wiQ  even  know  by  name  onr  petty  confederates  ?  The  Abierican  man-of- 
war  is  a  noble  speotacl&  I  have  seen  it  enter  an  ancient  port  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. All  tiie  world  wondered  at  it  and  talked  about  it.  Salvos  of 
»iillery,  from  forts  and  shipping  in  the  harbor,  sainted  its  flag.  Prinees  and 
princesses  and  merdiants  paid  it  homage,  and  all  the  people  blessed  it,  ns  a 
harbinger  of  hope  for  their  own  ultimate  freedom.  I  imagine  now  the  same 
noble  vessel  again  entering  the  same  haven.  The  flag  of  thirty-three  stars 
and  thirteen  stripes  has  been  hauled  down,  and  in  its  place  a  signal  is  ran 
up  which  flaunts  the  device  of  a  lone  star  or  a  palmetto-tree.  Men  ask, 
'Who  is  the  stranger  that  thus  steals  into  onr  waters?'  The  answer,  con- 
temptuously given,  is,  'She  comes  from  one  of  the  obscure  rq>ublic8  of  Ncsth 
America — let  her  pass  on.' " 

The  plan  of  this  work  does  not  contemplate  the  recording  of  Cougres- 
■ional  debates  in  detail;  so  we  will  proceed  to  notice,  in  few  words,  the 
result  of  the  great  diBcnsnon  on  pacifiostion.    It  was  continued  from  time  to 

«aa  enter  vMh  boiMr  late  •  eontplrmcf  to  0T*rthmr  it  Tl»  b  Tt*iy  to  Ungh  tn  your  bee  wb«o  jon  tell  Uai, 
thMt  ^etntt  h«  wu  'mnlinf  and  pnktaj  In  bit  narac'*  anna,'  then  Ilval  in  obscore  pcraon  by  the  namo  of 
6«o(fe  Wa«bhigtoD,  mi  who,  before  be  died,  became  eminent,  by  perpetnatlng  the  Immortal  Joke  of  advMng 
tte  people  «f  the  United Statea  that 'It  laof  InSnlte  moment  that  «e  ahoold  properly  eitlimte  the  imrcenn 
Taliw  at  ear  ITatiaaal  Union .  that  ire  iboald  cherlah  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  Immovable  attachment  to  It ;  that 
we  aboiild  watch  for  ita  preaerratlon  with  Jeakraa  anxiety,  discountenancing  whatorer  may  augirest  even  a  sua- 
ptelan  that  it  eaa,  to  eny  trtmt,  be  Aadooed ;  wd  iBdIginatly  IW>wnlng  npoa  the  first  dawning  at  every  attemfit 
to  alieaate  any  portloB  of  onr  eooBtry  tnm  tlie  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  taered  ties  vhich  aov  link  together 
tlke'Tviotta  parte.*  ^ 

With  greater  blttemeis  Mr.  Clemens  denounced  the  Abolltlonista,  and  quoted  ft^>m  the  writings  and 
apeecbcs  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phlllip^  In  which  they  advocated  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
■All  hall  disunion  r  cried  Phillips,  In  one  of  these.  "Sacrifloe  every  thing  for  the  Union  ?  Ood>  forbid  I 
BaeriBee  every  thing  to  keep  Sonlh  Camltna  in  It  t  Bather  build  a  bridge  of  gold  and  pay  her  toll  orer  it  Let 
hir  narrfa  oB  with  hauen  aad  tnimpeta^  aad  wa  will  speed  the  parting  goest  Let  Iter  not  stand  upon  Uie 
arder  of  her  going,  Irat  go  at  onea.  Give  her  the  forts  and  arsenals  and  snb-trensnriea,  and  lend  her  jewels  of 
aOrer  and  gold,  and  Egypt  will  rejoiee  that  she  has  departod."— Cbn^sstionaf  Gtobt,  IStO,  'dl.  Appendix, 
pagia  lOS,  lOi. 
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time  until  the  last  dajs  of  the  session,  when  many  of  the  cottspiraton  had 
left  Congress  and  gone  home. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  two  days  before  the  close  of  the  session,  Mason  of 
Virginia  called  up  the  Crittenden  resolutions  in  the  Senate,  when  Clarke's 
substitute'  was  reconsidered  and  rejected,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
direct  vote  on  the  original  proposition.  After  a  long  debate,  continuing 
pntil  late  in  the  "small  honrs"  of  Sunday  morning,'  the  Critten- 
den Compromise  was  finally  rejected  by  a  vote  of  twenty  against 
nineteen.'  It  might  have  been  carried  had  the  conspirators 
retained  their  seats.  The  question  was  then  taken  in  the  Senate  on  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
prohibit  forever  any  amendment  of  that  instrument  interfering  with  slavery 
in  any  State.    This  resolution  was  adopted. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  to-day,  made  clear  by  the  tempest  of  war,  wo 
perceive  that  this  result  was  most  auspicious.  We  may  now  see  clearly  the 
peril  to  which  the  nation  would  have  been  subjected  had  that  Compromise, 
or  kindred  propositions  for  perpetuating  and  nationalizing  slavery,  been 
adopted.  Had  the  Constitution  been  amended  in  accordance  with  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  patriotic  but  short-sighted  Crittenden,  the  Republic  would 
have  been  bound  in  the  fetters  of  one  of  the  most  relentless  and  degrading 
despotisms  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  mankind. 

On  the    12th  of  January,  the  conspirators  commenced  withdrawing 
from  Congress.     On  that  dlay  the  Representatives  of  the  State   of  Mis- 
sissippi sent. in  a  communication  to  the  Speaker,  saying  they  had  been 
informed  of  the  secession  of  their  State,  and  that,  Avhile  they  regretted  the 
occasion  for  that  action,  they  approved  the  measure.     Two  days 

*°""^      afterward,'  Albert  G.  Brown,  one  of  the  Senators  from  Missis- 
sippi, withdrew  from  active  participation  in  the  business  of  the   Senate. 
His  colleague,  Jefferson  Davis,  did    not    take   his    leave,  on  account  of 
sickness,   until   the   21st,  when   he  made  a  parting  speech.     He  declared 
his   devotion   to   the    doctrine   of    State    Supremacy   to   be    so    zealous, 
that  if  he  believed  his  State  had  no  juSt  cause  for  leaving  the  Union,  he 
should   feel   bound   by  its   action  to  follow  its  destiny.      He  thought  it 
had  just  cause  for  withdrawing,  and  declared  that  he  had  coanscled  the 
people  (in  other  words,  the  politicians)  of  that  State  to  do  as  they  had 
done.      He  drew  a  distinction   between   nullification  and  secession,  and 
asserted,  in  the  face  of  history  and  common  sense,  that  Calhoun  advocated 
nullification   in   order  to  save   the  Union  1     With  the  most   transparent 
sophbtry  he  then  argued  in  favor  of  the  right  of  secession,  and  against  the 
prevailing  idea,  that  when  the  preamble  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
asserts  that  "  all  men  are  created  equal,"  it  means  all  without  distinction  of 
race  or  country.    Then,  with  a  wicked  perversion  of  the  plainest  teachings 
of  history,  he  said: — ^"  When  you  deny  to  us  the  right  to  withdraw  from  a 


■  8«  jmgo  KI. 

•  The  vote  wm  us  follows:— 

ATM. — Messrs,  Bnvard,  Blight,  Bigler,  Crittenden,  Donjilu,  Owin,  Ilnntor,  Johnson  of  Tennsu«e,  Ken- 
oedy,  I  ane,  Lntham,  Mason,  Nicholson,  Polk,  Pngh,  Elce.  Srbastlan.  Thompson.  WIefiill— 19. 

Kona.— Messrs.  Anthony.  Bingham,  Chandler,  Clarke,  Dison.  Dooliltle,  I>nrkl>>,  Fessenden,  Footp.  Koater, 
0^tme^  Harlan,  King,  Morrill,  Samner,  Ten  Eyek,  TrnmbnlL  Wade,  AVilklnson,  Wtlson— 20. 
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goTemment  which  threatens  to  be  destructive  of  oar  rights,  we  bat  tread 
io  the  path  of  our  fathers  when  we  proclaim  oar  independence,  and  take 
the  hazard."  In  direct  conflict  with  truth,  and  with  the  most  shamelesB 
hypocrisy,  which  his  sabsequent  conduct  revealed,  he  declared  that  the  step 
was  taken  by  himself  and  his  State  not  for  any  selfish  purpose,  but  "  from 
the  high  and  solemn  motive  of  defending  and  protecting  the  rights  we  have 
inherited,  and  which  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  transmit  uhshom  to  our 
children."  He  concluded  with  an  expression  of  a  hope  that  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  the  two  sections  might  be  maintained,  and  declared  that  he 
left  the  Senate  without  any  animosity  toward  a  single  member  personally. 
"  I  carry  with  me,"  he  said,  "  no  hostile  remembrance.  Whatever  offense 
I  have  given  -which  has  not  been  redressed,  or  for  which  satisfaction  has 
not  been  demanded,  I  have,  Senators,  at  this  hour  of  our  parting,  to  offer 
you  my  apology  for  any  pain  which,  in  the  heat  of  discussion,  I  have  in- 
flicted. .  .  .  Having  made  this  announcement,  which  the  occasion  seemed  to 
me  to  require,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  bid  you  a  final  adieu."  Davia 
then  left  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  immediately  entered  more  openly  upon 
his  treasonable  work,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  many  years. 

On  the  same  day  when -Davis  left  the  Senate,  the  representatives  of 
Alabama  and  Florida  in  that  House  formally  withdrew.  Yulee  and  Mal- 
iory,  the  Florida  Senators,  spoke  in  tem- 
perate language ;  but  Clement  C.  Clay,  Jr., 
of  Alabama,  one  of  the  most  malignant  foes 
of  the  Republic,  and  who  was  a  secret 
plotter  in  Canada,  daring  the  war,  of  high 
crimes  against  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  signalized  °  his  withdrawal  by  a 
harangue  marked  by  the  intensest  venom. 
He  commenced  his  speech  by  the  utterance 
<rfirhst  he  knew  to  be  untrue,  by  saying : — 
"/  rise  to  announce,  for  my  colleague  and 
myself  that  the  people  of  Alabama  bave 
adopted  an  Ordinance  of  Separation,  and 
that  they  are  all  in  favor  of  withdrawing 
fix>m  the  Union.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  this  is  the  act. of  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama."' He  then  uttered  a  tirade  of  abuse  against  the  people  of  the  Free- 
labor  States,  and  closed  by  saying:  "  As  a  true  and  loyal  citizen  of  Alabama, 
approving  of  her  action,  acknowledging  entire  allegiance,  and  feeling  that  I 
am  absolved  by  ber  act  from  all  my  obligations  to  support  thd  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  I  withdraw  from  this  body,  intending  to  return  to  the 
bosomof  my  mother,  and  share  her  &te  and  maintain  herfortunes."  His  white- 
haired  colleague,  Fitzpatrick,  indorsed  his  sentiments,  and  both  withdrew. 

A  week  later,'  Senator  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  having  received 
a  copy  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  from  the  Convention  of  the  ''""j"'^  **• 
politicians  of  his  State,  formally  withdrew,  when  he  took  the 
occasion  to  say,  in  contemplation  of  war: — "You  may  possibly  overrun 


OLKHKHT  C.  CUT,  JB. 
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me,  desolate  our  fields,'  bum  ear  dweUmgs,  lay  our  aties  in  /aias,  rasr^r 
oar  people,  and  redaee  as  to  Ibeggsry,  bat  yoa  cannot  sabdae  or  sabjogato 
as  to  yoar  Government  or  joae  will.  Yoar  conqaest,  if  yoa  gun  one, 
will  cost  yoa  a  bnndred  thoosand  lives,  and  more  tban  a  bandred  millioR 
dollars.  Nay,  more,  it  will  take  a  standing  army  of  a  bandred  thoasand 
men  and  millions  of  money,  annoally,  to  keep  oa  in  subjection.  You  may 
whip  as,  bat  we  will  not  stay  whipped.  We  will  rise  again  and  again  to 
rindicate  oar  right  to  liberty,  and  to  throw  off  year  oppressive  and  cursed 
yoke,  and  neVer  cease  the  mortal  strifb  antil  oar  whole  white  race  is 
extinguished,  and  oar  &ir  land  given  over  to  desolation.  Yoa  may  have 
ships  of  war,  and  we  may  have  none.  Yoa  may  blockade  oar  ports  aad 
l6ck  up  our  commerce.  We  can  live,  if  need  be,  without  commerce.  But 
when  yoa  shut  oat  oar  cotton  from  the  looms  of  Europe,  we  shall  see 
whether  other  nations  will  not  have  something  to  say  and  something  to  do 
on  that  subject.  Cotton  ia  King  I  and  it  will  find  meuis  to  raise  your 
blockade  and  disperse  yoor  ships." 

Iverson  prudently  kept  himself  away  ftom  all  personal  danger  during 

the  war  that  ensued ;  and  in  less  than  a  year  he  saw  his  overrated  mMiarch 

dethroned,  and  heard  the  cry  of  the  great  distress  of  bis  own  people.     His 

truculent  colleagae,  Toombs,  had  already,  as  we  have  seen^  gone  homo  to 

work  the  machinery  by  which  the  people  of  Georgia  were  unwillingly 

placed  in  an  attitude  of  rebellion.     Toombs  had  also  been  bringing  one  of 

his  Northern  admirers  in  subserviency  to  his  feet,  in  this  wise : — Early  in 

January,  it  became  known  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 

of  New  York,  who  were  not  under  the  control  of  the  Mayor,  that  large 

quantities  of  arms,  purchased  of  Northem  mana&ctarers  and  merchants, 

were  going  southward.    It  was  resolved  to  pat  a  stop  to  traffic  that  would 

evidently  prove  injurioas  to  the  Government,  and  late  in  the 

''"sM^**"  ™<'"*'**'  nearly  forty  boxes  of  arma,  consigned  to   parties  in 

Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  placed  on  board  the  steamer  Motf 

ticello,  bound  for  Savannah,  were  sei^  by  the  New  York  police.     The 

fact  was  immediately   telegraphed  to  Governor  Brown,  at  MiUedgevi)l& 

Toombs  was  there,  and  took  the  mattw  into  his  own  handsi.     He 

""'*^  telegraphed  *  as  follows  to  the  Mayor  of  New  York ;— r"  la  it 
true  that  arms,  intended  for,  and  consigned  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  have 
been  seized  by  public  authorities  in  New  York  ?  Yoor  answer  is  important 
to  us  and  New  York.     Answer  at  once." 

This  insolent  demand  of  a  private  citizen — one  who  had  lately  boasted. 
In  his  place  in  the  National  Senate,  that  he  was  a  rebel  and  a  traitor  (and 
who,  no  one  doabted,  wanted  these  very  arms  for  treasonable  purpesesy,  was 
olkseqoioasly  con^lied  with.  The  Mayor  (Fernando  Wood)  expressed  tas 
regi»t,  but  disclaimed  for  the  city  of  New  York  any  "responsibility  for  the 
outrage,"  as  he  called  it.  "  As  Mayor,"  he  said,  "■  I  have  no  aathority  over 
the  police.  If  I  had  the  power,  I  should  summarily  panlsfa  the  aathcMrs  of 
this  illegal  and  nnjusCifiable  seizure  of  private  property." 

Toombs  determined  to  retaliate.  The  Governor,  who  seems  to  have  beea 
a  plastic  servant  of  this  conspirator,  had  asked  the  Legislatnrc  for  powar  to 
retaliate,  should  there  be  an  occasion,  but  his  request  had  not  been  granted. 
Toombs  advised  him  to  act  without  law,  and  he  did  so.    By  his  order,  ships 
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ofeeyenl  Nertbem  owners  were  seized  at  Savannah  and  held  aa  hostages. 
Tbk.  act  produced  great  exeiteaieiU  throaghout  the  couDtry.  The  more 
OMtioos  leaders  of  die  insorgerits  advised  the  release  of  the  vessels.  In  the 
mean  time  a  larger  portion  of  the  arms  seised  at  New  York  had  heen  given 
up,  and  the  Httle  terop^t  of  pasuon  was  soon  allayed.  Investigations  caused 
b;  this  transaction  revealed  the  &et  that  the  bsurgeots  were  largelv  armed, 
throQgh  tliA  cuf>i(Ut7  of  Northern  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  had 
made  very  extextsive  sales  to  the  agents  of  the  oonspirators  daring  the  months 
(tf  Decet^ber,  I860,  and  January,  February,  and  March,  1861. 

Ob   the   .tth   of  February,  Jc*n  SlidelP  and  Judah  P.  Bonjamin>  of 

Lonisiaaa,  -withdrew  fr<»i  the  National  Senate  they  were  so  dishonoring. 

Slidell  made  a  speech  which  waa  marked  by  a  cool  insolence  of  manner,  an 

iosnlting  exhibition  of  conteni^t  for  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  Slates,  and 

a  conBcioa:>nes8  of  power  to  do  all  that, 

in  smooth  rhetoric^  he  threatened.    He 

gfioke  aa  if  there  wonld  he  a  peaceable 

aepacatioQ,  and  sketched  a  line  of  policy 

vhich  the   new*  *' Coitfederaoy  "  woold 

porsne.     But,  he  said,  in  the  event  of  an 

attenvpt  of  the  Government  to  enforce 

ita  laws  in  soHsnlled  seoeded  States,  "yon 

will  find  us  ready  to  meet  you  with  the 

ontstretchfid  hand  of  fellowship  or  in  the 

mailed  panoply  of  war,  as  yon  may  will 

it.     Elect  between  ~  these  alternatives." 

He  then  sneeringly  referred  to  the  atter 

&ilare  whi<^    the    Gova-nment    would 

eaperienoe  in  any  attempt  to  assert  its  ^^^  sudblu 

authority  over  the  "seceders."     "You 

may,"  he  said,  "under  color  of  enforcing  yonr  laws  or  collecting  your 
revenue,  blockade  our  ports.  This  will  be  war,  and  we  shall  meet  it  with 
different  bat  equally  efficient  weapons.  We  will  not  permit  the  introduotion 
er  eonsumption  of  any  of  yonr  manofaotares.  Every  sea  will  swarm  with 
ow  volnntrer  miUtia  of  the  ocean,  with  the  striped  banting  floating  over 
their  heads,  for  we  do  not  mean  to  give  up  that  flag  without  a  bloody 
Btroggle — it  is  ours  as  much  as  yours*;  and  although  for  a  time  more  stars 
may  shine  on  your  banner,  our  children,  if  not  we,  M-ill  rally  under  a  constel< 
latioB  more  nomerous  imd  more  resplendent  than  yours.  You  may  smile  at 
this  as  an  impotent  boast,  at  least  for  the  present,  if  not  for  the  future;  but," 
he  said,  with  well-pointed  irony,  "  if  we  need  ships  and  men  for  privateering, 
we  shall  be  amply  supplied  from  the  same  sources  as  now,  almost  exclusively, 
forrash  the  means  for  carrying  on  with,  unexampled  vigor  the  African  Slave- 
trade — New  York  and  New  England.  Your  mercantile  marine,"  he  added, 
"most  either  sail  ouder  foreign  flags  or  rot  at  your  wbarvcH." 

With  the  blind  spirit  of  false  prophecy  which  had  taken  possession  of  the 


■SniKgeCL 

*TIw  LoniBiaaA  coasplraton,  u  ve  hav«  observed,  adopted  as  a  device  for  tbcir  fljig  thirteen  stripes, 
sltaniste  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  m  single  yellow  star  on  a  red  ground  in  one  corner.  The  bias  stripe  sollsd 
Iks  puritj  of  ai>pearaac«  uT  tbe  old  flag.    It  wss,  indeed,  dtsliunorcd. 
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conspirators,  SUdell  pointed  to  the  inevitable  hostility,  aa  he  conceived,  of 
the  European  naval  powers,  when  commerce  and  the  snpply  of  cotton  shoold 
be  interfered  with  by  *'  mere  paper  blockade^"  and  asked :  "  What  will  you 
be  when,  not  only  emasculated  by  the  withdrawal  of  fifteen  States,  but 
warred  upon  by  them  with  active  and  inveterate  hostility  ?"  This  significant 
question  was  answered  four  years  afterward,  when  the  naval  powers  of 
Europe  had  been  so  offended  without  committing  acts  of  resentment,  and  the 
threatened  civil  war  had  raged  inveterately,  by  the  feet  that  the  Republic 
was  stronger,  Wealthier,  and  more  thoroughly  respected  by  foreign  powers 
than  ever.  The  crowning  infamy  of  this  farewell  speech  of  Slidell  was  the 
utterance  of  the  libel  upon  the  people  of  Louisiana,  in  his  declaration  that  the 
secessioi)  movement  was  theirs,  and  not  of  political  leaders ! 

Benjamin  followed  Slidell  in  a  temperate  and  argumentative  speech  on 
the  right  of  secession.  He  bade  the  Senators  from  the  Slave-labor  States 
farewell,  with  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  retmion ;  and  he  eulogized  those 

Representatives    from    the    Free  labor 
States  who  sympathized  with   himself 
and  fellow-traitors  in   their  rebellions 
movements,  predicting  that  they  would 
be  honored  above  all  others.     "When 
in  after  days  the  story  of  the  present 
shall  be  written,"  he  said,  "and  when 
your  children  shall  hear  repeated  the 
familiar  tale,  it  will  be  with  glowing 
cheek  and  kindling  eye;  their  very  souls 
will   stand   a-tiptoe  as  their  sires   are 
named,  and   they  vriW  glory   in   their 
lineage  fi:om  men  of  spirit  as  generous, 
and  of  patriotism  as  high-hearted,  as 
ever  illustrated  or  adorned  the  Ameri- 
can Senate." 
This  peroration  was  quite  dififerent  in  language  and  in  its  reception  from 
that  of  his  speech  delivered  on  the  same  spot  a  month  before,* 
*''***18m'**'  "^^^^1  with  insinuations  which  only  his  own  malignant  nature 
could  conceive,  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Grovemment,  and  with  the  usual  bravado  of  his  class,  he  said  : — "  The 
fortunes  of  war  may  be  adverse  to  our  arms ;  you  may  carry  desolation  into 
our  peaceful  land ;  and  with  torch  and  fire  you  may  set  our  cities  in  flames ;' 
yon  may  even  emulate  the  atrocities  of  those  who,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, hounded  on  the  bloodthirsty  savage  to  attacks  upon  the  defenseless 
frontier;  you  may,  under  the  protection  of  yonr  advancing  armies,  give  shelter 
to  the  furious  fanatics  who  desire,  and  profess  to  desire,  nothing  more  than 
to  add  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  insurrection  to  the  calamities  of  civil  war ; 
you  may  do  all  this — and  more  too,  if  more  there  be — ^but  you  never  can 
subjugate  us ;  you  never  can  convert  the  free  sons  of  the  soil  into  vassals, 


nn>An  p.  mKjAnii. 


^  B«njamin  was  nflcrward  conricte<l  hj  testimony  In  open  court,  at  the  trial  of  the  assassins  of  President 
Lincoln,  of  havlnjr  been  one  of  the  clilcf  plotters  at  nichmond,  while  he  was  the  so-called  "  Secrptarr  of  State  ^ 
of  Jelferson  Dnrls,  of  schemes  for  burning  the  cities,  steamboats,  hospitals,  Ac,  and  poisoning  the  pnbllo 
ftmntatos  of  water  In  the  Free-labor  States. 
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paying  tribute  to  your  power;  and  you  never,  never  can  degrade  tbem  to  the 
level  of  an  inferior  and  servile  race — never,  never,  nkvbr  !"'  The  galleries 
of  the  Senate  Chamber  were  crowded  with  Benjamin's  sympathizers,  who 
then  filled  the  public  offices  and  society  at  large  in  Washington.  They 
greeted  the  closing  sentences  of  this  speech  with  the  wildest  shouts  and 
other  vehement  demonstrations,  which  Breckinridge,  the  presiding  officer, 
did  not  restrain.  The  tumult  was  so  disgraceful  that  even  Senator  Mason, 
of  Virginia,  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  he  proposed,  by  a  motion,  to  clear  the 
galleries. 

The  House  of  Representatives  were  spared  the  infliction  of  farewell 
speeches  overflowing  with  treasonable  sentiments.  The  members  from  the 
**  seceding  States,"  with  a  single  exception,  sent  up  to  the  Speaker  brief 
notices  of  their  withdrawal.  These  were  laid  silently  upon  the  table  when 
read,  and  were  no  further  noticed.  Almost  imperceptibly  those  traitors 
disappeared  from  the  Legislative  Hall.  The  exception  referred  to  was  Miles 
Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  who  took  the  occasion  to  warn  the  men  of  the  Free- 
labor  States  of  the  peril  of  offending  the  cotton  interest.  He  assured  them  that 
France  and  England  would  break  any  blockade  that  might  be  instituted,  and 
that  all  the  Border  Slave-labor  States  would  join  those  farther  South  in 
making  war  upon  the  National  Government,  if  any  attempt  was  made  to 
"coerce  a  State,"  as  the  enforcement  of  law  was  falsely  termed.  His 
remarks  became  so  offensive  to  loyal  ears,  that  Representative  Spinuer,  from 
the  interior  of  New  York,  interrupted  him,  saying,  "  I  think  it  is  high  time 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  countenancing  treason  in  the  halls  of  legislation."  He 
made  it  a  point  of  order  whether  it  was  competent  for  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  and  laws,  to  openly  advocate 
treason  against  the  Republic,,  and  justify  the  seizure  of  forts  and  arsenals 
belonging  to  it  by  armed  insurgents.  The  Speaker  allowed 
Taylor  to  proceed;  and  he  finished  his  harangue  by  a  formal  **^*jjr''°' 
withdrawal  from  his  seat  in  the  House.' 

Thus  ended  the  open  utterances  of  treason  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  •  The 
National  Legislature  was  purged  of  its  more  disloyal  elements,  and  thence- 
forth, during  the  remaining  month  of  the  session,  its  legitimate  business 
was  attended  to.  There  were  turbulent  and  disloyal  spirits  left  in  that 
body,  but  they  were  less  demonstrative,  and  were  shorn  of  their  power  to 
do  serious  mischief  The  Union  men  were  now  in  the  majority  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  they  controlled  the  Senate.  Before  the  session  closed,  acts  were 
passed  for  the  organization  of  three  new  Territories,  namely,  Colorado, 
Nevada,  and  Dakotah.  Not  a  word  was  sud  about  Slavery  in  those  Terri- 
tories. The  subject  was  left  for  decision  to  the  people,  when  they  should 
make  a  State  Constitution.  This  silence  was  expressive  of  the  honest  deter- 
mination of  the  party  just  rising  into  power,  not  to  meddle  with  Slavery  by 
means  of  the  National  Government,  but  leave  it,  as  it  always  had  been  left, 
a  subject  for  municipal  law  alone.  In  this  behavior  "the  South"  might  have 
seen,  if  they  had  not  been  blinded  by  passion  and  misled  by  false  teachers, 
an  exhibition  of  justice  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  They  had  been 
repeatedly  assured  of  this  during  the  progress  of  the  session.     So  early  as 


'  OiMgrtutonat  Otoht,  December  81,  ISMl 
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the  27th  of  December,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  whose  people  were  the  chief  offenders  of  the  Oligarchy,  of- 
fered in  the  House  Committee  of  Thirty-three  a  resoIatioi%  "That  it  is 
expedient  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  the  effect  that 
no  future  amendments  of  it  in  regard  to  Slavery  shall  be  made  unless  pro- 
posed by  a  Slave  State,  and  ratified  by  all  the  States."  It  was  passed 
with  only  three  dissenting  voices  in  the  Committee.'  It  offered  a  broad  and 
sufficient  basis  for  a  perfect  reconciliation  of  feeling  concerning  the  Slavery 
question,  and  would  have  been  accepted  as  such,  had  not  that  Slavery  que&- 
tjoo  been  the  mere  pretext  of  the  conspirators,  who  had  resolved  that  no 
terms  of  pacification  should  be  agreed  upoo.  They  were  bent  on  revolution, 
and  utterly  discarded  the  counsels  of  Honor,  Justice,  and  even  Prudence. 
The  legend  oa  their  shield  in  political  warfare  was  "  Rule  or  Ruiu."* 

■  Thla  roaolatian  ww  adopted  bjr  tho  Houae  of  BeprewntiitlTea  by  «  Toto  of  on*  bundrad  and  thirtjr-tbrM 
•gainst  sizty-flve,  or  more  tban  twotblrds  in  ttsfaror.  Tbe  Senate  passed  it  by  a  vote  of  twenty -four  againtt 
twalve. 

>  In  an  able  «p«ecb  In  the  SenaU  on  the  Slat  of  February,  Beary  Wilson  said :— "  What  a  laddeniiit, 
humiliating,  and  appalling  spectacle  does  America  now  present  to  tbe  gaxe  of  mankind !  Conspiracies  In  the 
Oablnet  and  in  tbe  balls  ofle^slatlnn;  ooEsptnetes  in  the  Capital  and  in  the  States;  conspiracies  in  On  Aimy 
and  in  the  Navy ;  oonspiractea  everywhere  to  break  tbe  unity  uf  tbo  Republic ;  to  destroy  the  grandest  labrle  «f 
firee  government  tbe  human  understanding  ever  conc^jlved,  or  the  hand  of  man  over  reared.  States  are  rushing 
madly  from  their  spheres  In  the  coustollation  of  tbe  UHlon,  raising  the  banners  of  revolt,  defying  tbe  Federal 
aatbority,  arming  men,  planting  frowning  batteries,  arming  fortresses,  dishonoring  the  National  ttas.  clutching 
tho  public  prrtperty,  arms,  and  moneys,  and  Inaugurating  the  reizif  uf  disloyal  factions.  .  ,  ,  This  consjtlracy 
against  the  untiy  of  the  Republic,  which.  In  its  development,  startles  and  amazes  the  world  by  Its  e.<(tent  and 
power.  Is  not  tho  work  of  a  day ;  it  is  tbe  labor  of  a  generation.  .  .  .  This  wicked  plot  for  the  dismcmbenDrBt 
of  tbe  Conft-dtmcy.  which  has  now  assumed  such  fearful  proportions,  was  known  to  some  of  our  elder  states- 
men. Thomas  H.  Benton  everralsed  bis  waruing  voice  against  the  conspirators.  I  cau  never  forget  tbe  terrible 
energy  of  his  denunciations  of  tbe  policy  ami  acts  of  tbe  nulllllera  and  seocaelonlsts.  During  tho  great  Lecomt*- 
ton  struggle,  in  the  winter  of  ISJtS,  bis  house  was  the  place  of  resort  of  several  members  of  Congress,  who  sought 
bis  counsels,  and  deligbtrd  to  listen  to  bis  opinions.  In  tbe  last  conversation  I  hail  with  him,  but  a  few  day* 
before  be  was  prostrated  by  mortal  disease,  be  declared  that  'the  dlsunionistaba<l  prost!tute<l  tbe  Dcmocntio 
party '—that  they  'had  complete  control  of  the  iUlmlnistration;'  that 'these  conspirators  would  havo  broken  up 
the  Union,  if  Colonel  FrOmont  hod  been  elected ;'  that  '  tho  raason  be  opposed  Fremont's  election  [be  was  Ua 
son-in-law]  was,  thai  ha  kuew  these  men  Intended  to  deetroy  the  Government,  and  be  did  not  wish  U  to  g» 
In  pieces  In  the  hamls  of  a  member  of  his  family.'  I  cxpresseil  some  doubt  of  the  extent  and  power  uf  auch  a 
conspiracy  to  dismember  the  Union  or  to  seize  tho  Government;  to  which  be  replied,  that  '^»  know  their 
purpoMS  to  bo  a  Southern  Confu<lrrncy,  for  elforta  were  early  made  to  enlist  bim  in  the  wicked  scheoM ;'  that 
'so  long  as  tbe  people  uf  tbe  North  should  be  content  to  attend  to  commerce  and  nmnuRictarea,  and  accept  the 
policy  and  rule  of  the  disiinloolsts,  they  would  condescend  to  remain  in  tho  Union  ;  but  should  the  Northern 
people  attempt  to  exercise  Iheir  just  Influence  la  tbe  natien,  they  would  attempt  to  sella  the  OoTcmnient,  or 
disrupt  the  Union;  hut,'  aaid  he.  wiib  terrible  emphasis, '  God  and  their  own  crimes  will  put  them  in  tk* 
hand*  q^  the  peopUr"  How  solemnly  that  prophecy  of  the  great  leader  of  tbe  Democratic  party  In  Its  daya 
•/  gaaiuae  sBengtb  Jus  beta  fliUllled  !- 
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CHAPTER   X. 

PK&CB  MOTSIfKlITS.-COHVK]ITION  OF  OOHSPIBATOKS  AT  UONTOOUEBT. 

N  Monday,  the  4th  of  Febmary,  1861,  the  day  on  whioll 
Slideil  and  Benjamiii  left  the  Senate,  a  Convention  known 
as  the  Peace  Congress,  or  Conference,  assembled  in  Wil- 
lard's  Hall,  in  Washington  C^ty,  a  large  room  in  a  bailing 
originally  erected  as  a  church  edifice  on  F  Street,  and  then 
attached  to  Willard's  Hotel. 

This  Convention,  as  we  have  observed,'  was  proposed 
'  by  resolations  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  passed  on  the 
19th  of  January,'  and  highly  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  The  piopositioii  met  with  &Yorable  consideration 
throughout  the  country.  Omens  of  impending  war  were  becoming  more 
numerous  every  day;  and  at  the  time' this  proposition  was  made,  it  was 
evident  that  no  plan  tor  tha  adjostment  of  existing  difficulties  could  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  National  Legislature.  It  was  thonght  that  a  cotav^ition  of  oon- 
serrative  men,  fresh  from  the  people,  might  devise  some*  salutary  measores 
that  should  go  before  Congress  with  such  weight  of  popular  authority  as  to 
induce  acquiesceneei,  and*  lead  to  aotioa  thai  would  secure  pacification,  the 
great  object  sought. 

The  Le^slatnrea  of  nMMt  ^f  the  Statao  v«re  in  session  when  the  proposi- 
tion, went  forth,  and  the  response  was  so  general  and  so  prompt,  that 
delegates  from  twenty-«ne  States — fourteen  of  them  Free-labor  and  seven  of 
them  Slave-labor  States — appeared  in  the  Convention.*    When  they  were  not 


>  See  pige  IM. 

*  BwM  at  tht  dcUntes  mtn  tim,  m*raban  ol  CongnM,  boUk  of  U*  Senate  tod  tlw  Houe  of  Bapc*- 
■etitiTa.    The  Mlinriiii;  an  the  names  of  the  delegates  :— 

JVoiM.— WUllain  P.  Feaaonden,  lott  It  Iforril),  Daniel  E.  Same*,  Juka  J.  Pmttv  Eva  B.  ftaoak,  tntmm 
H.  Una,  Stepkea  CDborn.  Stephen  G,  If  oMar. 

She  ffttmptkirf. — Amua  Tuek,  Levf  Chamberlain,  Aaa  Fowler. 

Ttrwumt—HtfMiti  Hall,  Lnetae  K.  CMttandea,  Levi  tTnderwood,  H.  Benrjr  Baxter,  B.  D.  Harrla. 

JbwoaAiiaeMa.— John  Z.  6<i»ilrirh.  Charlaa  Allen,  Oeorge  8.  Bontwell,  Tbeophilua  P.  Chandler,  FnuKta  B. 
OenlnsMeld,  John  M.  Ftirbea,  Rfdnnl  P.  Watera. 

£*«({«  Atoiuf.— Samuel  Amea,  ■  Alexander  Daman,  WtUiain  W.  Hoppia,  Oaoitre  B.  BnMraa,  Saowel  G. 
Anold. 

OnneeMeiit.— EogerS.  Baldwiii,  Channeejr  P.  Oevelaad,  Ckarlea  J.  MtOudj,  James  T.  Pntt,  BoUoa  Bat- 
tel!, Amos  3  Treat. 

JTew  rorit— Dartd  Dndlef  FIrM.  Wllltam  Cortts  Noyes,  Jamea  8.  Wadsvortb,  James  C.  Smith,  Aniaxlah 
B.  Janes,  Ersstas  Coming  Francis  Granger,  Greene  C.  Bronaon,  William  E.  Dodtre,  John  A.  King,  JohaK. 
VeoL 

yew  /arsejr.— Charles  B.  Olden,  Peter  D.  Troom,  Bobert  F.  Stockton,  Benjamin  Williamson.  Joerph  T. 
bndolph,  Frederick  T.  FreHn^rhnyaen.  Bodmaa  U.  Prlee,  WilHam  C.  Alexander,  Thomas  J.  Striker. 

i>«nHf<RHi<a.— James  Pollock,  William  H.  Meredith,  Uarld  WHmot,  A.  W.  Loo■l^  ThooM*  K.  FtaakJlB, 
WUbm  UeKeanan,  Thomas  Whit*. 

ZMoware.— Oeorfre  B.  Rndnejr,  Daniel  M.  Bate*,  Henrjr  KMgley,  John  W.  Honston.  William  Gannoiv 

JfivyfaiuC.— John  F.  Dent,  Sererdy  Johnson.  John  W.  CvlsfleM,  Angaataa  W.  Brodliird,  WUUam  X  Oolda- 
tsrwfk,  J.  Dixon  Romaa,  Bc-njamta  O.  Howard 
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appointed  by  Legislatures,  they  were  chosen  by  the  Governors.  Many  of 
these  delegates  were  instructed,  either  by  formal  resolutions  of  the  appointing 
power  or  by  informal  expressions  of  opinion.  Much  caution  was  exercised, 
because  there  were  well-grounded  suspicions  that  the  Virginia  politicians, 
who  had  proposed  the  Convention,  were  adroitly  playing  into  the  hands  of 
the  conspirators.  One  of  the  resolutions  that  accompanied  their  invitation  to 
a  conference  declared  that  the  Crittenden  Compromise,  so  modified  as  to 
apply  to  all  the  territory  of  the  Republic  south  of  latitude  36°  30',  and  to 
provide  that  "  Slavery  of  the  African  race  "  should  be  "  effectually  protected 
as  property  therein  during  the  existence  of  the  Territorial  government;"  also, 
to  secure  to  the  holders  of  sLaves  the  right  of  transit  with  this  property, 
"between  and  through  the  non-slaveholding  States  and  Territories,"  con: 
stiluted  a  basis  of  adjustment  that  would  be  acceptable  to  Virginia.  This 
avowal  of  their  demands  at  the  outset  was  candid,  if  not  modest  and  con- 
ciliatory. 

Massachusetts  instructed  its  delegates  to  confer  with  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, or  with  the  separate  States,  or  with  any  association  of  delegates 
from  such  States,  and  to  report  to  the  Legislature,    Rhode  Island  said  :— 

"Agree,  if  prac- 
ticable, upon 
some  amicable 
adjustment  of 
present  difficul- 
ties, upon  the 
basis  and  spirit 
of  the  National 
Constitution." 
"Sew  York 
wished  it  not 
to  be  under- 
stood that,  in 
acceding  to  the 
request  of  Vir- 
ginia, it  ap- 
proved of  Virginia's  desires,  as  expressed  in  the  resolutions  of  its 
Legislature.  It  was  willing  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  bring  about  an 
honorable  settlement  of  the  natioual  difficulties.    New  Jersey  earnestly 


VILLABO'*    BALL, 


Tlrgin<a.—,lo\tn  Tyler,  Wm.  C.  Bive*,  John  W.  Brockenbrough,  Oeorge  W.  Summera,  Jamoa  A.  Scddon. 

Kortk  CaroUna.—Qtor^  IMria,  Thomu  Buffln,  David  S.  Ceid,  D.  M,  Barringer,  J.  M.  Moreheud. 

7%nrt«MM.-.-Samael  MUligan,  Joslah  M.  Anderson,  Bobert  L.  Carntherfls  Thomas  Mnrttn,  Isaac  R  HawViiu, 
A.  W.  O.  Totten,  K.  J.  MeKtanay,  Alris  CDUiua,  William  P.  Hicfceraon,  Oeorga  W.  Jone^  F.  U  ZolllcofTcr. 
William  H.  Stephens. 

fentuci-y.— William  O.  Butler,  James  B.  Clay,  Joshua  F.  Bell,  Charles  S.  Morehead,  James  Outhrlr, 
Charles  A.  Wlckllffe. 

JHuourf.— John  D.  Coulter,  Alexander  W.  Doniphan,  Waldo  P.  Johnson,  Aylett  U.  Buckner,  Harrison 
HonglL 

QAio.— Salmon  P.  Chase,  John  C.  Wright,  William  8.  Orocsbeck,  Fmnklin  T.  Backll^  neiibrn  Hitchcock, 
Thomaa  Evlng:,  V.  B.  Uorton.  C.  P.  Wolcott 

JruHana.—Caieb  B.  Smilh,  Pleasant  A.  Hackleman,  Godlore  S.  Orth,  E.  W.  H.  EIIK  Thomas  C.  Slaughter. 

Jllinali).— John  Wood,  Stephen  T.  Lofan,  John  M.  Palmer,  Burton  C.  Conk,  Thomas  J.  Turner. 

Iowa. — James  Harlan,  Jamea  W.  Orimaa,  Bamnel  H.  Curtis,  William  Vaodaver. 

iTaiuaa.— Tbomai  Ewing,  Jr.,  J.  C.  Stone,  H.  J.  Adama,  M.  F.  Conway. 
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urged  the  adoption  of  the  Crittenden  Compromise.  Pemisylvania  declared 
its  willingness  to  make  any  honorable  concession  for  the  sake  of  peace,  bat 
did  not  desire  any  amendment  or  alteration  of  the .  Constitution.  It  was 
ready  to  fiilfill  every  duty  prescribed  to  it  by  that  Constitution,  even  to  the 
full  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  Delaware  simply  declared  ita 
devotion  to  the  Union,  and  instructed  its  delegates  to  do  all  in  their  power 
for  its  preservation.  Ohio  was  willing  to  meet  its  fellow  States  in  conven- 
tion, but  felt  satisfied  with  the  Constitution  as  it  was;  while  Indiana 
instructed  its  delegates  not  to  commit  that  State  to  any  action  until  nineteen 
of  the  States  should  be  represented,  and  until  they  had  communicated  with 
the  General  Assembly  of  their  State,  and  received  permission  to  commit  it  to 
proposed  measures.  Illinois  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  its  willingness 
to  confer  was  not  a  conmiittal  of  the  Stite  to  any  proposed  policy.  It  was 
anxious  for  conciliation,  but  saw  no  reason  for  amending  the  Constitution  for 
the  purpose.  Kentucky  would  be  satisfied  with  the  Crittenden  Compromise, 
according  to  the  Virginia  model.  Tennessee  was  willing  to  adjust  all 
difficnlties  by  the  same  process,  but  with  enlarged  franchises  for  the  slave- 
holders ;  while  Missouri  instructed  its  delegates  to  endeavor  to  agree  upon 
some  p'an  for  the  preservation  or  reconstruction  of  the  Union.  Ita  delegates 
were  always  to  be  subordinate  to  the  General  Assembly  or  the  State  Con- 
vention of  3Iissoari. 

The  Convention  was  pennsnently  organized  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia  (once  Pr^ident  of  the  Republic),*  '.i**'-!***- 
as  the  presiding  officer,  and  Crafts  J.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  son  «(  one  of  the 
delegates  from  that  State,  as  secretary.  Mr.  Tyler  delivered  a  short  address 
on  taking  the  chair,  in  which  he  said : — 
"The  eyes  of  the  whole  country  are 
ttmied  to  this  assembly,  in  expecta- 
tion and  hope.  I  trust  that  you  may 
prove  yourselves  worthy  of  the  great 
occasion.  Our  ancestors  probably 
committed  a  blunder  in  not  having 
fixed  upon  every  fifth  decade  for  a 
call  of  a  general  convention  to  amend 
and  reform  the  Constitution.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  made  the  diffi- 
culties next  to  insurmountable  to 
accomplish  amendments  to  an  instru- 
ment which  was  perfect  for  five  mil- 
lions of  people,  but  not  wholly  so 
for  thirty  millions.  Your  patriotism 
win  inmioant  the  difficulties,  however  great,  if  you  will  but  accomplish 
one  trinmph  in  advance,  and  that  is  a  triumph  over  party.  And  what  is 
P»rty,  when  compared  to  the  work  of  rescuing  one's  country  from  danger  ? 
^  this,  and  one  long,  loud  shout  of  joy  and  gladness  will  resound  throughout 
the  land."  At  the  conclnsion  of  this  address,  Mr.  Wicklifife,  of  Kentucky, 
offered  a  resolution  that  the  Convention  should  be  opened  with  prayer.  It 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  P.  D.  Gurley  officiated. 

The  regular  business  of  the  Convention  was  opened  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  of 
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Kentucky,  who  oflfered  a  reBoIstion  that  a  oomimttce  of  ant  from  each  Staite 
be  appointed  hj  the  delegates  thereof,  to  be  Dominated  to  the  President  <tf 
the  Oonvention,  and  to  be  appointed  by  him,  to  whom  should  be  referred 
the  resolntions  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  States  represented,  and 
all  propositions  foi*  the  adjastment  of  existing  difficalties  between  the  States ; 
the  committee  to  have  antbority  to  rqport  what  it  might  deem  right,  neces- 
sary, and  proper,  to  restore  hannony  and  preserve  the  Union.  The  reselo- 
tion  was  adopted ;  the  committee  was  appointed,'  and  the  snbjeots  laid 
before  it  were  duly  discussed,  sometimes  with  warmth,  but  always  with 
courtesy.  On  the  15th,  Mr.  Guthrie,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  made  a 
report,  in  which  several  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  o&red.  It 
was  pioposed — 

Mrst,  To  re-establish  the  parallel  of  36°  80'  north  latitude  as  a  line,  la 
the  territory  north  of  which  Slavery  should  be  prohibited ;  but  in  all 
territory  south  <df  it  Slavery  might  live,  witbont  inteiference  from  any 
power,  while  a  territorial  government  existed.  It  also  proposed  that  when 
utiy  Territory  north  or  sotith  of  that  line  should  contain  the  requisite  number 
of  inhabitants  to  form  a  State,  it  should,*  if  its  form  fit  government  should 
be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the  Unioa  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
TMiginal  States,  either  wi^  or  without  Slavery,  as  the  constitution  of  the 
new  State  might  determine. 

Second,  That  territory  should  not  be  aoquired  by  the  United  States, 
unless  by  treaty;  nor,  except  for  naval  and  commercial  stations,  unless 
such  treaty  should  be  ratified  by  four-fifths  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Senate. 

Uiird,  That  the  Constitution  nor  any  amendment  thereof  shoold  be  con- 
strued to  give  Congress  power  to  interfOTe  with  Slavery  in  any  of  :tbe 
States  of  the  Union,  nor  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  the  consent  of 
Maryland  and  the  slaveholders  concerned;  and,  in  case  of  the  abolition  of 
Slavery,  nuiking  compensation  to  those  who  refitased  to  consent ;  nor  to  pro- 
hibit representatives  and  others  from  taking  their  slaves  to  and  from 
Washington ;  nor  to  interfdre  with  Slavery  in  places  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  (^tbe  United  States,  such  as  arsenals  and  navy-yards,  in  States 
where  it  was  recognized;  nor  to  interfere  with  the  tranaportation  of  slaves 
from  one  Slave-labor  State  te  another;  nor  to  authorise  any  higher  rate  of 
taxation  on  slavies  than  on  land. 

JFburth,  That  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  relating  to  the  rendition  of 
fugitive  slaves  should  not  be  construed  to  prevent  any  of  the  States,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  and  through  the  action  of  their  judicial  and  minis- 
terial officers,  from  enforcing  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor  to  the 
person  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  should  be  ducL 

<  Th«  fonowlng  Ufa  tbe  jomet  of  th«  ddepttes  who  oftoipoaed  tb*  Cbramttteo :— Vbilno,  I.«tt  H.  MonUI : 
Vnr  HunpsklFe,  An  Fowler;  Vormoni  Hllud  Hall ;  Massochnwtts,  FnuicU  B.  Crvwninablcid  :  Rhode  klud. . 
Samuel  Ames;  Conoectleat,  lioger  S.  Baldwin;  New  York,  David  Dudley  Field;  Kew  Jersey,  Peter  D.  Vroom; 
Pennaylvanla.  Thonaa  White;  Ohio,  Thomna  Ewliig;  Indiana,  Celeb  B.  Smith;  Illlnoh,  Stephen  V.  lAgaB; 
lews,  Jamee  Barlan;  Delaware,  Daotel  M.  Batee;  North  OaroUna,  Thamiis  Boinn:  Vlr^nla,  Juims  A.  Seddon; 
Kentneky,  Jaioea  Oathrle;  Maryland,  Eeverdy  Johnson;  Tennessee,  F.  U.  Zolllaiffer;  Mtaeonrl.  A.  W. 
Donlpban. 

*  The  Natfonal  ConatitDtlon  aa^s:— '*New  Statea  may  h«  adnttted  by  the  Congress  Into  this  tTnlon.**  The 
ffopoaed  amendmenteald,  any  new  State  **thalt^  If  Its  form  of  irnveromeni  be  repnbllcan.  be  admitted  Into  th« 
00(611.*'    The  ImporttDfle  of  thtt  dlSYenee  In  phr«Mology,  as  well  aa  It*  Intent,  ia  lAotoni 
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Fifth,  ThaX  tbB  ibsieign  Skive44rade  alMoId  he  forerer  prohibiteit. 
Sixth,  ThaX  Hbe  firat,  seeond,  tfaird,  and  fiftk  of  the  foregoing  propo- 
BitiottB,  ^rhea  in  the  form  of  ratified  amendMents  to  the  Caaiitithtion,  and 
Uie  clanae  relating  to  the  rendition  of  fogitive  alavea,  iihotild  not  be  amended 
«r  abolished  withowt  the  consent  of  all  the  States. 

Seventh,  That  Oongrees  shoold  provide  by  lav  that  the  United  States 
should  pay  to  the  owner  the  fall  raloe  of  his  fagitive  from  labor,  in  all  oases 
where  the  law-officer,  whose  dnty  it  was  to  arrest  Buoh  fogitive,  shoald  be 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  violence  or  JBtistidation,  or  when  such  fagitive 
shoald  be  rescaed  after  arrest,  and  the  dainunt  thereby  shoald  lose  his 
property. 

Two  members  of  the  Committee  (BiMwin,  of  Conneeticat,  and  Seddon, 
of  Tirgiaia)  each  presented  a  minority  report.  Baldwin  proposed  a  general 
OoBvention  of  all  the  States,'  to  consider  amendments  to  the  Constitution ; 
and  Seddon,  afterward  the  so-called*' Secretary  of  War"  Of  the  confederated 
trutors,  affirming  that  the  majority  report  would  not  be  acceptable  to  Vir^ 
ginia,  because  it  conceded  less  thay  the  Crittenden  Compromise,  whereas 
Yirginia  wanted  all  .that  and  mora,  proposed,  in  addition  to  an  absolute 
gsaranty  of  Slavery  south  of  36°  30',  an  amendment  that  shoald  not  only 
fivs  the  alavehc^d^  a  right  to  take  his  slaves  through  Free-labor  States, 
bat  allow  him  protection  for  his  slaves,  as  property,  while  on  the  sea  on 
sach  jooraey.  He  also  proposed  an  amendment  that  shoald  forever  exclude 
ftoia  the  bidlot-b<]^  and  pabUc  office,  "  persons  who  are  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  tJieA^cao  race."  He  also  proposed 'aooth^*  that  shoald  recognize  the 
right  of  peaceable  secesuon.  He  offered  his  propositions  as  a  substitute  for 
the  majority  report,  weU.  knowing  thfat  they  would  not  be  adopted  by  the 
Convention. 

In  the  open  Convention,  Charies  A.  Wioklifb,  oi  Kentncky,  proposed 
that  that  body  shoald  requeet  the  several  States  which  had  passed  ob- 
nozioas  Personal  Liberty  Acts  to  repeal  them,  and  to  allow  sLives  to  cross 
their  territory  wiien  being  taken  from  one  Slave4abor  State  to  another. 
On  the  18th,  Amos  Tack,  of  New  Hampshire,  submitted  an  address  and 
Riolstions.  In  the  former,  the  distractiotis  of  the  country  were  deplored 
and  the  right  of  secession  denied;  in  the  latter,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
Convention  should  recognize  the  fact  that  the  National  Constitution  gives 
no  power  to  Congress,  nor  any  other  branch  of  the  General  Government, 
to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  any  of  the  States,  and  that  ndther  of  the  great 
political  organizations  of  the  country  contemplated  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Consritntion ;  that  the  Constitntion  was  established  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  people,  and  that  when  the  rights  of  any  portion  of  them 
•re  disregarded,  redress  can  and  oaght  to  be  provided;  and  that  a 
coorention  of  all  the  States  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
h«  reoommended.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  proposed  tnat  the  Convention 
shoald  adjoam  to  the  4th  of  April,  to  enable  all  of  the  States  to  be  repre- 
•  tented  in  it. 

These  various  propositions  and  others  were  earnestly  disonssed  for  several 


*  file  LaWatarr  nt  Kentoeky  had  mad*  applleation  to  Ooaniim  to  aall  ■  cnnrrnlton  of  nil  ilie  StiOrt  to 
ai— adaiCTU  to  tba  OoaaUtittlaB,  and  Mr.  BaMwta  pnpafa  tbat  Um  tryni  Slate*  abuulil  ><■■  Eta- 
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days,  and  rotes  were  taken  upon  sereral  proposed  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tation.  These  votes  were  by  States,  eadi  State  having  one  vote.' 
*  ^'^"mu**"  ^^*U.y>  oi^  tt«  twenty- second  day  of  the  session,*  David  Dodky 
Field,  of  S'ew  York,  moved  to  amend  'the  majority  report  hy 
'Striking  out  the  seventh  section  and  inserting  the  words :  "  No  State  shall 
withdraw  from  the  Union  without  the  consent  of  alb  the  States  convened,  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  passed  by  two-thirds  of  each  Hoose  of  Congress.''  This 
proposition  was  rejected  by  eleven  States  against  ten.' 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Guthrie's  majority  report  was  taken  up  for  final 
action,  when  Mr.  Baldwin  offered  his  proposition  as  a  substitute,  and  it  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  thiileen  States  against  eight.'  Mr.  Seddon  then  offered 
his  substitute.  It  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  sixteen  States  against  four.' 
James  B.  Clay  then  offered  as  a  substitute  Mr.  Crittenden's  Compromise 
p!an,  "  pure  and  undefiled,  without  the  crossing  of  a  H '  or  the  dotting  of 
an  '  i.' "  It  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  foarteen  States  against  five.'  Mr. 
Tuck  then  offered  his  resolutions  as  a  substitute,  and  they  were  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  eleven  States  against  nine.*    , 

When  these  substitutes  were  thus  disposed  of,  Mr.  Guthrie's  report  wis 
taken  up,  considered  by  sections,  and,  after  some  modifications,  was  adopted. 
T^en  T.  R  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania,  moved,  as  the  sense  of  the  Conven- 
tion, that  the  highest  political  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  is 
his  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government,  created  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  State*',  and  that,  no  State  of  this  Union  has  any  gonstitutional  right 
to  secede  therefrom,  or  to  absolve  the  citizens  of  such  State  from  thmr 
allegiance  to.  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  This  was  indefinitely 
postponed  by  a  vote  of  ten  States  against  se.ven.  Mr.  Seddon  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that  the  asKcnt  of  the  majority  of  the  Sena- 
tors ft-om  the  Slaveholding  States,  and  a  like  majority  of  Senators  from  non- 
slaveholding  States,  shoidd  be  required  to  give  validity  to  any  act  of  the 
Senate ;  as  also  recognizing  and  legalizing  State  secession  from  the  Union. 
This  was  laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  Guthrie  then  offered  a  preamble  to  the 
pro|iositions  agreed  to,  which  was  adopted;'  and  President  Tyler  was 
requested  to  present  that  plan  of  adjustment  and  pacification  to  the  Con- 


•  The  elgbteenth  rule  for  the  sctlon  of  the  conference  pre8crlbe<l  thl^  and  addod : — "  The  yeas  and  nay»  of 
the  members  ahaL  not  bo  given  or  piibllsbt;d — only  the  decision  by  States.'* 

•  .4yw— ConnecUent,  Illiaols.  Indiana,  Iowa.  Maine.  Mas«Dchnertt^  Neir  York,  Bew  namttsbir*.  VemoBt, 
Kansas — 10.  Am*— Delaware,  Kentucky,  Marylaad,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia— 51. 

'  .ityea— Connectlent,  Illlnol*.  Iowa,  Maine.  Massaebnsetts.  New  York.  New  Hampsbtre.  Vermont— S. 
JlToM— DeUiware,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri.  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  I»Ia.id,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Kansas — 18. 

•  The  four  States  that  voted  for  Seddon's  resolution  were  Kentucky.  Hlssonri.  North  Carolina,  and  Vtrginb 

•  The  five  that  voted  for  it  were  Kentucky,  Missouri.  North  Carolina.  Trnni«e<\  and  Virginia. 

•  .^ye»— Connecilcut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massnchnsotts.  New  Tork,  New  Ilainpshlre,  and  Ver- 
mont—9.  A'oe*— Delaw-are,  Kentncky,  Maryland,  Mtaaourl,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  PennaylTaalb 
Shade  Island,  Tcn—saee,  Virginia— 11. 

'  The  following  Is  Mr.  Oulhrio"s  plan,  as  :,dopted,  with  the  preamble: — 

"Totfu  <y>ngrt—  »/  Me  Untttd  .<%>/«;— The  Convention  assembled  upon  the  Invitation  of  tbe  State  of 
Vtrglnlik  to  adjnst  the  unhappy  differences  which  now  disturb  tbe  peace  of  tbe  Union  and  tbrenlen  Its  on- 
tiniuuice,  make  known  to  the  Congress  of  tbe  tTulted  States,  that  their  body  convened  in  the  city  of  Waabingtoa 
on  the  4tb  lns>ant,and  continued  In  session  until  tbe  STth. 

"Then-  were  In  the  body,  when  action  was  taken  upon  that  which  is  here  submitted,  one  htuidred  and 
thirty-three  eommlsslnners.  representing  tlie  following  States ; — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Marenohu 
svtta,  Khode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Viiiglnla,  North 
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grass,  forthwith.  Tliiis  ended  the  business  of  the  Convention,  when  Reverdy 
Joimson,  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  that  body,  asked  and 
obtained  leave  to  pla.ce  on  record  and  hare  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  a  resolution  iu  which  the 
iction  of  the  politicians  in  the  seven 
Cotton-growing  States,  who  had  de- 
clared their  withdrawal  from  the 
Union,  was  deplored;  and  that  the 
Conrention,  while  "abstaining  from 
sny  judgment  on  tbeir  conduct,"  and 
expressing  a  hope  that  they  might 
soon  see  caose  to  "  resume  their  hon- 
ored places  in  this  confederacy  of 
Stites,"  did  so  with  the  conviction 
that  the  Union  was  formed  by  the 
asKot  of  the  people  of  the  respective 
States,  and  that  the  "  republican  insti- 
tntions  guarantied  to  each  cannot  and 

ought  not  to  be  maintained  by  force ;"  „,,„„  ,„„„„, 

therefore  the   Convention  deprecated 

"any  •effort  of  the  Federal  Government  to  coerce,  in  any  form,  the  said 
States  to  rennion  or  sabmission,  as  tending  to  irreparable  breach,  and  leading 


Ouollna.  Tnioeace«,  K«ntnckr,  MUsonri,  Ohio,  Indlaiu,  Illinois,  Inva,  Kiuiu*.  They  bar*  ipproveil  what  ■• 
kftrcwlih  nibmitted,  and  respectfully  request  that  your  honorable  body  .will  submit  It  to  ooDventlons  Id  the 
States,  as  an  artld«  of  amendment  to  the  ConstUnlion  of  the  Unttfid  StatM." 

IhrnroasD  AsncLi  or  AxnrDimrr. 
1 1.  la  all  th«  present  UTrltniy  at  the  United  Sut«a  north  of  the  panllel  of  88'  80'  of  north  latitude, 
taealiiotiiy  serritade,  except  in  punishtnent  of  crime,  is  prohibited.  In  all  the  present  territory  south  of  that 
line,  the  status  of  pvratms  held  to  involuntary  service  or  labor,  as  it  now  exists,  shall  not  be  changed ;  nor  shall 
■ay  law  be  passe^l  by  Congress  or  the  Territorlnl  -Leglslatore,  to  hinder  or  prevent  the  taking  of  saoh  persons 
from  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union  to  said  territory,  nor  to  Impair  the  rights  arising  fh>in  said  relation ;  bat 
the  same  shall  be  Mibject  to  jadtcinl  co^izanec  in  the  Federal  courts,  according  to  the  course  of  tbo  common 
law.  When  any  territoiy  north  or  south  of  said  line,  within  such  boundary  as  Congress  shall  prescribe,  shall 
contain  a  pnpnlntion  equal  to  that  required  fur  a  member  of  Congress,  It  shall.  If  Its  form  of  government  be 
repabUcan,  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  with  or  without  Involnntary 
wrritade,  as  the  Constitntian  of  such  State  may  provide. — [Adopted  by  a  vote  of  nine  States  against  eight] 

i  9.  Ko  territoTT  shall  be  acquired  by  the  United  States,  except  by  discovery,  and  for  naval  and  com- 
nercial  stations  d^pfita,  and  transit  routes,  without  the  cononrrence  of  a  minority  of  all  the  Senators  ft<ofa 
States  which  allow  involnntary  servitude,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  Senators  rn>m  States  which  prohibit  that 
relation;  nor  shall  territory  be  acquired  by  treaty,  unless  the  votes  of  a  msOorlty  of  the  Senators  fi^m  each 
class  of  States,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  l>e  «ast  as  a  part  of  the  two-thliVs  majority  necessary  to  the  latifl- 
raOoB  of  such  treaty.— [Adopted  by  a  vote  of  eleven  States  against  eight] 

S  8.  Neither  tho  Constltntlon,  nor  any  amendroent  thereof^  shall  be  construed  to  give  Congress  power  to 
tr^latr,  abolish,  or  control,  within  'any  State,  the  relation  established  or  recognised  by  the  laws  thersol^ 
teaching  persons  held  to  labor  or  involuntary  ser\*ico  therein;  nor  to  interfere  with  or  abolish  Involuntary 
■crvice  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  the  consent  of  Maryland,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  owners, 
•^  making  tho  owners  who  do  not  consent  Just  compensation;  nor  the  power  to  Interfrro  with  or  pn>- 
UMt  Beprcseniatlves  and  others  f^om  bringing  with  them  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  retaining,  and  taking 
nmy,  persons  so  held  to  labor  or  ser\'ice,  nor  the  power  to  interfere  with  or  abolish  Involnntary  service  in 
plaNS  under  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  wtthin  those  States  and  Territories  whcra 
the  lome  is  established  and  reenguized :  nor  the  power  to  prohibit  the  removal  or  transportation  of  persons 
i"M  to  Uwr  or  Involuntary  service  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  to  any  other  State  or 
Territory  thereof  where  it  is  established  or  recognized  by  law  or  usage,  and  the  right,  daring  transporta- 
tina  by  sea  or  river,  of  touching  at  ports  or  shores,  and  landings,  and  of  landing  in  case  of  distress,  exists;  . 
l«t  not  the  right  of  transit  in  or  through  any  State  or  Territory,  or  of  sale  or  traffic,  agidnst  the  laws  thereot 
Jhr  sfaaD  OoBgtvss  have  power  to  authorise  any  higiler  rate  of  taxatwa  on  persons  held  to  labor  or  service 
UoB  on  land.  The  bringing  into  the  District  of  Colnmbia  of  persons  held  to  labor  or  servjco,  Ibr  sale,  or 
ptwing  them  In  d6p4ts  to  be  afterward  transferred  to  other  plaoea  for  sale,  as  merchandise.  Is  proh1blt<^. — 
Uapted  by  a  vote  of  twelve  States  agaiast  iaven.] 

5  t.  Tb«  third  patagrapta  of  the  second  section  of  the  borth  Article  of  the  Constitution  shall  aot  be  eoa- 
Vol-   t— 16 
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to  hicalcalable  ills ;"  and  fof  this  reMon  it  esroestlj  invt^ed  "  sbstinence  from 
all  connsels  and  measures  of  oompalsion  toward  them.'" 

After  voting  thanks  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Hall,  who  made  no  ehar^ 
for  its  use;  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington  Citjr,  wtio  agreed  to 
pay  all  of  the  expenses  of  the  Convention  inonrred  for  printing  and  station- 
ery ;  and  to  the  president,  "for  the  dignified  and  impartial  manner"  in  wbiefa 
he  had  presided  over  theiV  deliberations,  the  delegates  listened  to  a  brief 
farewell  address  from  Mr.  Tyler,  and  then  adjourned."  On  the  fbllowing 
day,  one  hundred  guns  were  fired  in  Washington  in  honor  of  the  "Convention 
Compromise.*' 

The  President  of  the  Convention  immediately  sent  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  adopted  by  that  body,  to  Yioe-President 
Breckinridge,  who  laid  the  matter  before  ^e  Senate.'  It  w»a 
**!««''*'  referred  to  a. Committee  of  Five,  consisting  of  Senators  Critten- 
den, Bigler,  Thomson,  Seward,  and  Tramball,  with  instroctioiM 
to  report  the  next  day.  Mr.  Crittenden  reported  the  propositions  of  th« 
Convention,  when  Mr.  Seward,  for  himself  and  Mr.  TrumbuU,  presented 
as  a  substitute  a  joint  resolution,  that  whereas  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  of  Kentucky^  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois  had  applied  to  Congress  to 
call  a  convention  of  the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  the  Legislatures  of  the  other  States  should  be  invited 
to  consider  and  express  thi  ir  will  on  the  subject,  in  pursaance  of  the  fiMi 
Article  of  the  Constitution.  A  long  debate  ensued ;  and,  finally,  on  motion 
of  Senator  Douglas,  it  was  decided,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  to  eleven,  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  the  "Guthrie  plan  "  in  favor  of  a  proposition 
of  amendment  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  provided 
that  "  no  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution  which  will  authorise 
or  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  interfere  within  any  State  with  the  domes- 
tic institutions  thereof."  In  this  the  Senate  concurred,  when  the  Crittenden 
Compromise,  as  we  have  observed,'  was  called  n|)  and  rejected. 

Ilius  ended  the  vain  attempts  to  conciliate  the  Slave  interest  by  Congres- 


•trned  to  preTent  uiy  of  the  Sbil«a,  by  approprlnts  legitlation,  uiil  throofh  lb«  action  of  their  Jndldal  imI 
mliilBtarlal  offleera,  from  enforcing  the  fleliTcry  of  fbgftlvea  from  labor  to  the  pcrflons  to  whom  such  serrloe  or 
labor  1b  dae. — [Adopted  by  a  rote  of  ilfteen  States  acajnst  fonr.] 

I  Si  The  foreign  Slave-trado  Is  hereby  forever  prohibited :  and  It  ahall  be  the  dnty  of  Congress  to  pass  laws 
ta  preTent  Iha  Importation  of  slaves,  cnolles,  or  persons  held  to  service  or  labor.  Into  the  United  States  and  ttaa 
TaTitories,fhNn  places  from  beyond' the  limits  thereof.— [Adopted  by  a  vote  of  sluteen  States  against  Bve.] 

I  &  The  first,  third,  and  fifth  sections,  together  with  this  section  of  these  amendtnenta,  and  the  llilnl 
piagiaph  of  the  second  section  of  the  first  Article  of  the  Constitntlon.  nnd  the  thlnl  pamgm])h  of  the  second 
a««tioa  of  the  fourth  Article  thereof,  shall  not  be  amended  or  abolished,  wifbout  tho  consent  of  all  the  St«t«a— 
[Adopted  by  a  vote  of  eleven  States  against  nine.] 

I  7.  Congress  shall  provide  by  htw  that  the  United  States  shall  pay  >to  the  owner  the  fbll  valoe  of  Ms 
ft^^tive  (Vum  labor.  In  all  eases  where  the  marshal  or  other  ofiicer,  whose  duty  It  was  to  arrest  snch  fnglttve, 
was  prevented  IWim  so  doing  by  violence  or  Intimidation  from  mobs  or  niitoos  aasemblagea,  or  when,  after 
arrest,  sneh  fugitive  was  rescued  by  like  vtolenoe  or  intimidation,  and  the  owner  thereby  deprlvetl  of  the  same; 
aad  the  acceptance  of  such  payment  shall  preclude  the  owner  fh>ni  further  claim  to  snch  fugitive.  Congrwa 
shall  provide  by  law  for  secoring  to  the  dtlzena  of  each  State  tho  jirivileges  and  Imiminltles  of  riUzens  In  the 
several  Stales.— [Adopted  by  a  vote  of  twelve  States  against  ton.] 

«  Sea  Report  qf  the  Pebaiet  and  Pneeedinge  of  the  Secret  Setione  of  tie  Con/ereiue  Convention  Jvr 
■■prapoeing  Amenrlmenle  to  the  Conttitution  of  the  United  Stafet.  by  Liiolus  K.  Chittenden,  one  of  the  dele- 
gates,  for  n  f^ill  account  of  all  the  proceedings  of  this  remarkable  Congress. 

•  During  the  session,  a  delegate  flwm  Ohio,  the  venerable  John  C  Wright,  tken  sovenly<even  years  of 
aga,  and  nearly  blind,  died  quite  snddenly.  His  death  ocearred  on  the  IStb.  when  bla  son,  whs  bad  brea 
appiointed  Secretary  to  the  Convention,  returned  to  Ohio  with  tbe  teaalas  of  bla  fbtber,  and  J.  H.  Polerton 
served  the  Convention  as  Secretory  during  the  remainder  of  the  ■ 

'Seepage  «a 
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Bona)  action.  Thef  had  demanded  dianges  in  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
natzonalHe  Slavery,  and  would  not  recede  a  line  from  the  position  they  bad 
tasavaeA,  while  the  trae  men  of  the  nation,  determined  not  only  to  defend 
and  preserve  the  Union,  bnt  to  defend  and  preserve  the  Consthation  from 
abasement,  were  willing  to  meet  them  more  than  half  way  in  efforts  to 
oompromise  and  pacify.  The  Yirgimans,  in  puticnlarj  were  snpercilious, 
(fictatorial,  and  exacting,  as  aenal.  They  assamed  an  air  of  injared  inno- 
cence when  th^  saw  the  precaations  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
Geoeni  Scott  to  preserve  the  peace  and  seeore  the  safety  of  the  National 
Capital  by  increasing  the  military  ,fwce  there ;  aad  Tyler  seems  to  have 
gone  BO  &r  na  to  have  given  President  Baobanan  to  nnderstand  that  the 
appearance  of  National  troops  as  fyartioipstors  in  the  celebration 
of  Washington's  Birthday,*  Wonid  be  offensive  to  the  Virginians,  *  ^*^^^  **" 
and  tmfavoraUe  to  the  harmony  of  the  Peace  Convention.  They 
<id  participate  in  the  festivities  of  the  ocoaeion,  for  which  offense  the  Preri- 
dent,  not  onaconstomed  -to  a -kindly  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Slave 
interest,  wrote  an  apologetic  letter  to  Tyler.' 

The  failore  of  the  Peace  Conference  cansed  mnch  disappointment  throngh- 
oot  tlie  conntry  among  a  large  class,  who  earnestly  desired  reconciliation,  and 
wiio  bad  hoped  mudi  from  its  labors ;  while  to  many  of  those  wIk>  went  into 
tbe  CiHivention  as  ddegates,  and  others  who  had  watched  the  movements  of 
the  (Migarchy  with  care,  the  result  was  not  unexpected.  The  demnnds 
made  in  tbe  Virginia  resolntions  foreshadowed  the  spirit  that  was  to  be  met ; 
wUk  the  lofty  and  confident  tone  of  tbe  conspirators  in  Congress,  and  the 
energy  with  which  their  iriends  were  at  work  in  the  Slave-labor  States, 
promised  nothing  bnt  failure.  It  was  believ^  by  many  then  (and  events 
hare  confirmed  tb6  sn.spicion)  that  the  proposition  for  the  Conference  was 
made  in  insincerity,  and  that  it  was  a  scheme  to  give  the  conspirators  more 
time,  whjle  deluding  the  country  with  pretended  desires  for  reconciliation, 
to  perfect  their  plans  for  securing  success  in  the  impending  conflict.  Henry 
A.  Wise,  a  chief  actor  among  the  Virginia  politicians  at  that  time,  had 
declared,  as  we  have  seen,  two  months  before: — "Our  minds  are  made  up. 
The  South  will  not  wait  until  the  4th  of  March.  We  wiU  be  well  under  arms 
before  then.^'    John  Tyler,  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  this  Peace  move- 


*  WhpTi,  in  ISea.  Iho  Kalionftl  troopa  vent  np  tlie  Virginia  Penlnstila,  they  look  possession  of  "Sherwood 
ftntl,''  th«  nrsM^nee  ©f  Tyler,  near  Charles  City  Court  House,  which  the  owner,  one  of  the  leaders  nmoil^ 
tie  eaemies  of  his  (wnntry,  had  abandoned.  There  Aasiatant  Ac^nUiit-Oeneral  W.  H.  long  fouml  tbe  letter 
alhided  to.    Tbe  foUowlng  la  a  copy ' — 

"  WAsmMGTOHj  Fehroary  22, 1861. 

*IfT  DiAB  Sis: — I  fi>nnd  it  impossible  to  preTMt  two  or  three  oomparie*  of  the  Federal  troops  fkimi 
JitefQf  In  th«  prveesiflon  to-day  -with  tbe  rohiiitflera  of  the  Diatrict,  wlthoat  girlng  sertoos  olTeits**  to  the  tens, 
rf  thmasmls  of  people  who  have  anembM  to  wttnern  the  parade. 

'The  day  Is  tb«  smitTeraary  of  WaahtngtoD's  Urth— a  featlTe  oeeaaioii  tbronghont  the  land — and  it  ha* 
two  partinilariy  maike<1  by  the  Hoase  of  Bepremntativea. 

'-The  tmops  eTerywbere  else  Join  snoh  processions  In  honor  of  Uie  Urtbday  nt  the  Father  of  onr  Conntry, 
ad  It  wonM  Iwg  hard  toasrign  a  good  reaaoo  why  they  shonlrt  be  exeladed  fhim  the  privilege  In  the  Caplliil 
faanlfd  by  himaelt  They  are  here  simply  as  »pomt  eomUatti*,  to  fid  tbe  dvil  anthorltiea,  in  ease  of  dfmL 
BeMfa  tlie  pragTamme  waa  pabHsbe4  In  the  IfhHoiuU  Int«nif«Mtr  of  thia  morning  without  my  p<>ri*Dal 
•"wvWp— the  War  Department  havlgg  considered  the  oolebratinn  of  the  National  Anniversary  by  the  militarjp 
>n  of  IheOovemBMnt  aa  a  matter  of  eoatae. 

"Fran  ynor  friend,  very  reapeetftally,  Jama  BncsAiiaii. 

'PrMldent  TrtML" 

>8.eM«4l. 
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tnent  in  Virginia,  and  President  of  the  Convention,  vras  an  advocate  of  the 
treason  of  tiie  South  Carolina  politicians  in  1832-'33,  and  is  fully  on  record 
as  a  co-worker  with  Wise  and  others  agninst  the  life  of  the  Repuhlic  so 
early  as  1866.'  On  the  adjournment  of  the  Peace  Convention  he  hastened 
to  Richmond,  where  he  and  Seddon  (afterward  the  so-called  Secretary  of 
War  of  Jefferson  Davis)  were  serenaded,  and  both  made  speeches.  In  his 
address  at  the  close  of  the  Convention  he  had  just  left,  Tyler  said : — "I 
cannot  but  hope  and  believe  that  the  blessing  of  God  will  follow  and  rest 
upon  the  result  of  your  labors,  and  that  such  result  will  bring  to  our  country 
that  quiet  and  peace  which  every  patriotic  heart  so  earnestly  desires.  ...  It 
is  probable  that  the  result  to  which  you  have  arrived  is  the  best  that,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  could  be  expected.  So  far  as  in  me  lies,  therefore,  I 
shall  recommend  its  adoption^  Thirty-six  hours  afterward  he  was  ia 
Richmond,  and  in  the  speech  alluded  to  he  cast  off  the  mask,  denounced  the 
Peace  Convention  as  a  worthless  affair,  declared  that  "the  South"  had 
nothing  to  hope  ft-om  the  Republican  party ;'  and  then,  with  all  his  might,  he 

labored  to  precipitate  Virginia  mto 
the  vortex  of  revolution,  in  which  its 
people  suffered  terribly. 

There  were  maay  persons  of  influ- 
ence extremely  anxious  for  peace,  and 
preferring  a  dissolution  of  the  Union 
(which  they  hoped  would  be  tempo- 
rary) to  war,  who  were  ready  to  con- 
sent to  the  secession  of  the  fifteen 
Slave-labor  States  .in  order  to  secure 
this  great  desire  of  their  hearts.  Influen- 
tial Republican  journals  expressed  this 
willingness;*  and  Lieutenant-General 
Scott,  who  knew  what  were  the  horrors 
wiHniLn  scon  in  186S.  of  War,  secms  to  have  contemplated 

this  alternative   without   dread.     In  a 

letter  addressed  to  Governor  Seward,  on  the  day  preceding  Mr.  Lincoln's 

inauguration,*  he  suggested  a  limitation  of  the  President's  field 

''iSf'    **^  action  in   the   premises  to  four  measures,  namely: — Ist^  to 

adopt  the  Crittenden  Compromise ;  2d,  to  collect  duties  outside 

of  the  ports  of  "  seceding  States,"  or  blockade  them ;  3d,  to  conquer  those 

'  This  fact  wM  ntftbliahed  by  lettcra  foond  when  onr  army  moved  np  the  VtriflDl*  Prniniinla,  In  1368. 

*  Teleyrraphic  dispatch  fh>m  Richmond,  dated  the  evening  of  **  Tharsday,  Febroary  88»  1861,*^  qnoted  by 
Victor,  In  his  nUtory  aftht  Southern  Rtbellion,  page  49a 

*  **  Whenever  a  considerable  section  of  our  Union  shall  deliberately  resolve  to  go  ont,  we  ahall  resist  all 
onerdve  measures  designed  to  keep  It  in.  Wo  hope  never  to  live  in  a  Republic  whereof  one  section  Is  pinned 
to  the  residue  by  bayoneta." — JTeie  York  Tribuvt,  November  7,  186a  When,  In  June,  18R5,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  applied  to  President  Johnson  for  pardon,  he  alleged  that,  among  other  ronsons  for  esjioiising  the 
cause  of  the  rebellion,  was  the  fitet  that  the  utterances  of  the  7W&un«,  one  of  the  moat  influential  of  tlie 
supporters  of  the  Republican  r*>*^7t  mule  hitn  believe  that  the  separation  and  Independence  of  the  Slave- 
labor  States  would  be  granted,  and  that  there  conld  be  no  war. 

On  the  22d  of  Jannarr,  1S61,  Wendell  Phillips,  the  great  leader  of  the  radical  wing  of  the  Anti-slaTery 
party.  In  an  address  In  Boston,  on  the  "PulitlcaJ  Lessons  of  the  Uonr,^  declared  himself  to  be  **a  disunion 
man,**  and  was  glad  to  S4*e  South  Gan»llna  and  other  Slave-labor  States  had  practically  initiated  a  disunion 
movement  He  hoped  that  all  the  Slave-labor  States  would  leave  the  Union,  and  not  >■  stand  upon  tb,?  order 
of  their  going,  but  go  at  once."  He  denounced  the  compromise  spirit  manifested  by  Mr.  Seward  and  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  with  much  severity  of  language. — SprinQ/Md  (Mossl)  Jtejnibliean,  January  88,  1861,. 
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States  at  the  end  of  a  long,  expensive,  and  desolating  war,  and  to  no  good 
porpose;  and,  4tli,  to  "say  to  the  seceded  States,  '  Wayward  sisters,  go  in 
peice!"' 

Another  earnest  pleader  against  "  coercion,"  which  Wonld  evidently  lead 
to  war,  was  Professor  Sambel  F.  B.  Morse,  who  gave  intellectual  power  to 
the  electro-magnetic  telegraph.  He  was  a  oonspioaons  opponent  of  the 
war  measures  of  the  Grovemment  duiiag  the  entire  conflict.  He  was  made 
JPrendent,  as  we  have  seen,  of  '*  The  American  Sodety  for  the  Promotion  of 
National  Union,"  immediately  after  the  adjoamnient  of  the  Peace  Conven- 
tion ;'  and  he  worked  zealonsly  for  the  promotion  of  measures  that  might 
niMy  the  demands  of  the  slaveholders.  "  Before  that  most  lamentable  and 
pregnant  error  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  had  been  committed,"  says 
Professor  Morse,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  these  pages,* "  which, 
indeed,  inangurated  actual  physical  hostilities,  and  while  war  '  ^^^ 
was  confined  to  threatening  and  irritating  words  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  ooimtry,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  two  methods  by 
which  oar  sectional  difficulties  might  be  adjusted  without  bloodshed,  which 
methods  I  thus  stated  in  a  paper  drawn  up  at  the  time,  when  the  project  of  a 
Hag  for  the  Southern  section  was  under  discussion  in  the  journals  of  the 
South:—. 

"The  first  and  most  proper  mode  of  adjusting  those  difficulties  is  to  call  a  ° 
Katicmal  Convention,  in  conformity  with  the  provisionBt'bf  the  Constitution ; 
a  Ck)avention  of  the  States,  to  which  body  should  be  referred  the  whole 
mbjeet  of  our  differences ;  and  then,  if  but  a  moiety  of  the  lofty,  unselfish. 


■  Thh  letter,  written  by  tha  Genenl-io-chler  at  tha  Armiea  of  th«  Bepablle,  nn  trboac  •daiee  md  skill 
tk«  iaeooiing  President  must  relj  for  the  support  of  the  Integrity  of  the  nation  snd  the  TlndicatloD  of  the 
hiwi,  St  sJl  bszsrds,  Is  so  retnsrksble,  nnder  the  elrcninstsiioefl^  thst  Us  snggestlons  sr«  giren  hers  in  full,  ss 
Uovs:- 

"To  meet  the  extrsordlnsry  exigeneles  of  the  times,  It  seems  to  m*  tbst  I  sm  gailty  of  no  srroganee  Id 
Umtliig  the  President's  iSeld  of  selection  to  one  of  the  four  plans  of  proeednre  subjoined  :— 

"^  L  Tkrvw  olT  the  old  snd  sssume  a  new  desl|:natioD — the  Union  Partf  ;  adopt  Ibe  conclHstory  measures 
I»s90Md  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  or  the  Pettce  CopTention.  and,  my  life  upon  It,  we  shall  have  no  new  case  of 
••ttasion;  bat.  on  the  contrary,  an  early  retnm  of  many.  If  not  all  the  Btates  whtrb  have  already  broken  off 
ftaa  the  Union.  Without  some  equally  benl|m  measure,  tbe  rsmalning  BlaTeholdlng  States  will  probaMy 
Jail  the  Uontgomcry  Confedersey  In  less  than  sixty  days— when  this  city  [Wosbinfctop],  beint  Included  In 
a  fgnign  country,  would  nqulte  a  permanent  sarrlson  of  at  least  thlrty-flre  thousand  troops  to  protect  the 
ConrnmeBt  witbln  it 

*  IL  Collect  tbe  duties  on  foreign  goods  ouUidt  the  ports  of  which  this  Oovemment  has  lost  the  commsnd, 
<r  ckse  such  ports  by  act  of  Congress,  and  blockade  them.     ^ 

*nL  CoDqaer  the  seceded  States  by  InTsding  armies.  Vo  denbt  this  might  be  done  In  two  or  three 
yssrt,  by  a  young  and  able  geaeisl— a  Wolfe,  a  Desaix,  or  a  Hoche — with  three  hundred  thousand  disciplined 
oca  (kept  np  to  that  number),  estimating  a  third  for  garrisons,  and  the  loss  of  a  yet  greater  number  by 
■UiaialM*,  sieges,  bettle^  aixl  Southern  farers.  The  destruction  of  life  sod  property  on  tbe  other  side  wooM 
k*  ftightfiil,  bow^Tcr  perfect  the  moral  discipline  of  the  InTsdcrs.  Tbe  conquest  completed,  at  that  enormous 
vsste  of  human  life  to.  the  North  and  Xorthwest,  with  at  least  two  hundred  snd  fifty  millions  of  duilom  added 
tkercto.  and  eui  bona  t  fifteen  desolated  ProWncesl  not  to  be  brought  Into  harmony  with  their  eonqaerora, 
Is  be  held  ftar  generations  by  heary  garriaonn,  at  an  expense  qoadrople  tbe  aci  dntle*  or  taxes  which  It  wouM 
b«  possible  to  extort  from  tbem,  fallowed  by  •  Protector  or  Emperor. 

'IT.  Say  to  tbe  seceded  States— Woytsanf  *ia<«na,  depart  in  ptaet  /"—SootCt  AuttUoffraphy,  IL  OS. 

On  the  solieitatlott  of  John  Tan  Bnren,  of  New  Tork,  Oeneral  Scott  gave  him  the  original  draft  of  this 
Wtter,  as  an  autographic  keepsake  of  a  strictly  private  nature,  supposing  that  be  was  simply  gratifying  tbe 
elibts  of  an  kooonble  man.  His  coafldeoca  was  betrayed,  and  this  private  letter  to  Mr.  Seward  was  resd  lu 
atega  pobUe  meeting  of  the  fHends  of  Horatio  Seymoor,  daring  tbe  canvass  of  that  leader  for  the  office  ot 
Oovfmor  of  New  Tort  The  latter  was  used  ss  an  implied  censure  of  the  policy  of  the  Ailminlstmtlon  of 
Ht  Liacoln.  Oeneral  Scott,  In  viudication  of  himself;  then  published  a  Rsporton  the  pnbllo  defenses,  which 
bs  ksd  tabmltted  to  Idi;  Bnchsnsn  before  ho  left  office,  which  occasioned  a  spicy  newspaper  correspoodenoe 
bttcwa  these  venerablt  men.    See  yaiiomU  InitlUgefetr,  October,  'iStt 
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enlarged,  and  kind  dispoution  manifested  in  that  noble  Coovention  of  1591, 
which  framed  oar  Cdnstitution,  be  the  controlling  dispontion  of  the  nvw 
convention,  we  may  hope  for  some  amicable  adjustment.    If  fur  any  reaioa 
t^is  mode  cannot  be  carried  oat,  then   the  second  method  is  one  vhich 
oircamstanoes  may  anhappilj  force  apon  as;  bat' even  this  mode,  so  lameit- 
able  in  itself  considered,  and  so  extreine — so  repulsive  to  an  American  heart, 
if  judiciously  used,  may  eventuate  i*.  a  modified  and  ev&x  stronger  Union. 
This  is  the  temporary  yielding  to  the  desire  of  the  South  for  a  separate  con- 
federacy ;  in  other  words,  an  assent  to  negotiations  for  a  temporary  dUtobt- 
tion  of  the  preeent  Union.    My  object  in  this  mode  is  to  secure,  in  the  end, 
a  more  permanent  perpetual  Union.     I  well  know  that  this  is  a  startling 
proposition,  and  may  seem  to  involve  a  paradox ;  but  look  at  it  calmly  oad 
carefuUy,  and  understand  what  is  involved  in  such  an  assent.    It  involves,  as 
a  paramount  consideration,  a  total  cessation  on  oar  part  of  the  irritatiog 
process  which  for  thirty  years  has  been  in  operation  against  the  South.    If 
this  system  of  vituperation  cannot  be  quelled  because  we  have  '  freedom  of 
speech ;'  if  we  cannot  refrain  from  the  use  of  exasperating  and  opprobiowi 
language  toward  our  htrethren,  and  from  offensive  intermeddling  with  their 
domestic  affairs,  then,  of  course,  the  plan  fails,  and  so  will  all  others  for  a 
true  union.     If  we  cannot  taraS  our  tongues,  neither  union  nor  peace  with 
neighbors,  nor  domestic  tranquillity  in  our  homes,  can  be  expected." 

This  earnest  apostle  of  Peace  then  proceeds  to  notice  some  of  the  for> 
midable  difScolties  in  the  way,  saeh  as  fixing  the  boundary-line  between  the 
"  two  confederacies,"  and  th^  weighty  necessity  of  maintaining,  in  peaceful 
relations,  a  standing*  military  army  and  an  army  of  custom  house  officials. 
These  considerations,  he  believed  (assuming  that  both  parties  should  never 
lose  their  temper),  would  cause  a  perception  of  the  necessity  for  compromise, 
"  which  embodies  a  sentiment  vital  to  the  existence  of  any  society."  There 
then  would  be  the  difficulty  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  pablie 
property,  as  well  as  an  agreement  upon  the  terms  of  a  tntaty  "  offensive  and 
defensive  between  the  confederaraes.  Coercion,"  he  said,  "  of  one  State  by 
another,  or  of  one  Federated  Union  by  another  Federated  UnionJ"  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  "The  idea  is  so  fruitful  of  crime  and  disaster  that  no  man, 
in  his  right  mind,  can  entertain  it  for  a  moment." 

Supposing  -all  these  matters  to  be  definitely  settled  to  the  perfect  satis- 
faction of  all  parties,  the  question  naturally  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
**  What  is  to  become  of  the  Flag  of  the  Union  ?"  He  answered,  "  The 
Southern  section  is  now  agitating  the  question  of  a  device  for  their  distinc- 
tive fiag.  Cannot  this  question  of  flags  be  so  settled  as  to  aid  in  a  future 
Union?  I  think  it  can.  If  the  country  can  be  divided,  why  not  the  flag? 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  is  the  flag  in  which  we  all  have  a  deep  and  the  sdf- 
same  interest  It  is  hallowed  by  the  common  victories  of  our  several  wars. 
We  all  have  saored  associations  clustering  aroond  it  in  common,  and,  there- 
fore, if  we  must  be  two  nations,  neither  nation  can  lay  exclusive  claim  to  it 
without  manifest  injustice  and  offense  to  the  other.  Neither  will  consent  to 
throw  it  aside  altogether  for  a  new  and  strange  device,  with  no  associations 
of  the  past  to  hallow  it. 

"The  most  obvious  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  spring  up  in  this 
respect  is  to  divide  the  old  flag,  giving  half  to  each.    It  may  be  done,  and 
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b  i  maBoer  to  hBve  a  salatuy  moral  eSeet  apon  both  parties.  Let  th«  blu« 
BokiD  be  diagonally  divided,  A-om  left  to  right  or  right  to  left,  andXhe  thir- 
teen stripes  longitudinally,  so  as  to  maiu  six  and  a  half  stripes  in  the  upper, 


and  six  and  a  half  stripes 
IB  tbe  hwex  portion.  Refer- 
ring to  it,  as  on  a  map,  the 
npper  portion  being  North, 
lod  liie  lower  portion  being 
South,  we  hare  tl>e  upper 
diagonal  divisiwi  of  the  blue 


-xoiiTiiimjc"  rhAa. 


field  and  the  upper  six  and  a 
half  stripes  for  the  Northern 
'Hag,  and  the  lower  diagonal 
dirision  of  the  bine  field  aad 
the  lover  six  and  a  half 
stripes  for  the  Southern  Flag. 
The    portion    of   the    bine 


field  in  each  flag  to  coatain  the  stars  to  the  number  of  States  embraced 
IB  each  confinieracy.     "Hie  reasons  £br  sn^  division  are  obvious.    It  prevents 


all  dispute  on  a  claim  for 
^  old  flag  by  either  con- 
federacy. It  is  distinctive  ; 
for  the  two  camaot  be  mis- 
taken for  eadi  other,  either 
at  sea  or  at  a  distance  on 
land.     £ach   flag,  being  a 


moiety  of  the  old  flag,  will 
retain  something,  at  least, 
of  the  sacred  memories  of 
the  past  for  tbo  sober  reflec- 
tion of  each  confederacy. 
And  then  if  a  war  with  some 
foreign  nation,  or  combina- 


tiKHt  of  nations,  should  unhappily  occur  (all  wars  being  unhappy),  under  our 
treaty  of  offense  and  defense,  Hie  two  separate  flags,  by  natural  affinity, 
would  clasp  fittingly  together,  and  the  glorious  old  flag  of  tlte  Union,  in  iu 
entirety,  would  again  be  hoisted,  once  more  embracing  all<the  sister  States.' 


Would  not  this  division  of 
the  old  flag  thus  have  a  salu- 
tary moral  effect  inclining  to 
mion?  Will  there  not  also 
be  felt  a  'sense  of  shame  when 
other  flag  is  seen  bj  citizens 
of  either  confederacy?    Will 


it  not  speak  to  them  of  the 
divisions  which  have  sepa- 
rated members  of  the  same 
household,  and  will  not  the 
why  be  forced  from  their 
lips,  Why  is  the  old  flag 
divided?    And   when  once 


the  old  time-bonored  banner,  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  honored  ancestors  of 
every  State,  shall  be  flung  to  the  breeze  in  its  original  integrity,  as- the 
rtfying-pmnt  for  a  common  defense,  will  not  a  shout  of  welcome,  going  up 
&om  the  Rio  Grande  to  Maine,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  rekindle 
k  patriotic  hearts  in  both  confederacies  a  fraternal  yearning  for  tbe  old 
Union?" 

Such  was  the  notable  plan  for  reeonciliation  put  forth  by  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  leaders  of  the  Peace  party,  that  played  an  important  part 
daring  tbe  civil  war.  lliis  novel  proposition — ^this  disjunctive  cenjimctive 
plan  of  conciliation,  like  the  experiment  of  making  a  delicate  China  vase 
strongs  and  more  beautiful  by  first  breaking  it  into  fragments,  and  cement- 
mg  it  by  foreign  agency,  shared  the  fate  of  others  in  Congress  and  in 
the  Peace  Convention.  It  was  rejected  as  insufllcient.  Tbe  conspirators 
had  resolved  on  absolute,  wide,  and  eternal  separation,  while  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Hispvjfile  of  the  Bepublic  had  as  firmly  resolved  that  there  should  be 
no  division  of  the  flag,  of  the  t«rritory,  or  of  the  "  sacred  associations  of  tbe 
Past ;"  for  out  of  that  Past  came  the  voice  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 


'  TIm  ik«telies  of  tfae  divided  Flag  arc  fWtm  drawings  nia44  Air  joo  I17  l*rofe«s«r  Movm. 
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flaying :  "  It  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the 
immenso- value  of  your  National  Union  to  your  coll ectiye  and  individual 
happiness ;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable 
attachment  to  it ;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the 
palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity ;  watching  for  its  preserva- 
tion with  jealous  anxiety ;  fliscounten^ncing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a 
suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned ;  and  indignantly  frovrning 
upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our 
country  from  tlie  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together 
the  various  parts.'" 

On  the  same  day  when  the  Peace  Convention  assembled  at  Washington 
to  deliberate  upon  plans  for  preserving  the  Union,  a  band  of  nsnriiers,  chosen 
by  the  secession  conventions  of  six  States  without  the  consent  or  sanction  of 
the  people,  met  iu  the  State  House  at  Montgomery,  in  ALibama  (a  city  of 

sixteen   thousand  in- 
habitants, on  the  Ala- 
bama River,  and  over 
three  hundred   miles 
by    water    from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico),  for 
the   purpose  of  per- 
fecting   schemes    for 
the  destruction  of  the 
Union.      They   were 
forty-two  in  number, 
and   represented   the 
disloyal  politicians  of 
South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  Missiiv- 
sippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Florida.'      For  days 
vtiTM  noun  At-  1I0IIT90IO.T.  heavy  rains  had  been 

flooding  the  whole 
region  betwcjen  the  Savannah  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  damaging  railways, 
and  making  traveling  perilous.  The  train  that  conveyed  Stephens,  and 
Toombs,  and  T.  R.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  and  Chesnut,  and  Withers,  and  Rhett, 
of  South  Carolina,  was  thrown  from  the  track  between  West  Point  and 
Montgomery,  and  badly  broken  up.  Everybody  was  frightened,  but  nobody 
wa^  hurt ;  and  at  a  late  hour,  on  the  4th,  these  leaders  in  conspiracy  entered 
Montgomery.  Not  long  afterward  the  Convention  assembled  in  the  Tjegislar 
tive  Hall,  around  which  were  hung,  in  tmseemly  intermingling,  the  portraits 


>  Woshlnirton^s  Farewell  AddrcSA  to  his  cutintiTineii. 

*  Tbo  following  are  tbe  nam«a  of  the  delegates : — 

South  airoUna—U.  B.  Rhelt,  Jnmes  ciiesout,  Jr,  W.  P.  MlIe^  T.  J.  Withers,  R.  W.  Itamwell,  C.  Q. 
HeminlnVer.  L.  M.  Keltt,  W.  W.  Boyio.  Cror^.— Robert  Too^lb^  Howell  Cobb,  Benjaintn  H.  Hill,  Alexao- 
der  H.  Stephens,  Francis  Barbfinr,  Martin  <T.  Crawford,  E.  A  Misbett,  Au^stns  B.  Wrlfcht,  Thomas  B.  K. 
Cobb,  Auftiistn!  Keinan.  Al)ibamn.—lllr}aa^\  W.  Walker,  Robert  n.  Smith.  Colin  .1.  Meliao,  Juho  Gill 
Shorter,  8.  F.  Hale.  David  P.  I.ewl«,  Thomas  Feam,  J.  I.  M.  Carry.  W.  P.  Chilton.  jrii»*«rf|j/>i".— Willie  P. 
Harris,  Wnlker  Brooke,  A.  M.  Clayton,  W.  8.  Barry,  J.  T.  Harrison.  J.  A.  P  Unmphell.  W.  S.  Wilson.  Jjtuini- 
ana. — John  Perkins,  Jr.,  Duncan  F.  Kettna,C.  M.  Conrad,  E.  Spenter,  Henry  Marshall.  florida,—  J»/^HM 
Morton,  James  Powon,  W.  B.  OebtltrM. 
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of  George  Washington  and  John  C.  Calhoan ;  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
William  L.  Yanoej ;  of  General  Marion,  Henry  Clay,  and  the  historian  of 
Alabama,  A.  J.  Pickett  ^bert  W.  Barnwell,  of  South  Carolina,  was  chosen 
temp<K^ry  chairman ;  and  the  blessing  of  a  just  Gk>d  was  invoked  upon  the 
premeditated  labors  of  these  wrong-doers  by  the  Jler.  Basil  Manly. 

That  assembly  of  conspirators  was  permanently  organized  by  the  appro- 
priate choioe  of  Howell  Cubb,  of  Greorgia,  as  presiiling  offioi;r.  Johnson  F. 
Hooper,  of  Montgomery,  was  chosen  clerk.'  On  taking  the  chair,  Cobb 
made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  said,  truly,  that  their  assemblage  was  of  no 
ordinary  character.  They  met,  he  said,  as  representatives  of  sovereign  and 
independent  States,  who  had  dissolved  the  poUtical  associations  which  con- 
nected them  with  the  United  States.  He  declared  that  the  separation  was  a 
** fixed  and  irrevocable  fact" — that  it  was  "perfect,  complete,  and  perpetual" 
The  duty  imposed  upon  them  was  to  make  provision  for  tiie  Government  of 
the  "  seceded  States."  It  was  desirable  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions with  their  "■  late  sbter  States,  as  with  the  world,"  and  especially  with 
the  Slave-labor  States.  He  doabted  not  that  he,  and  the  men  before  him, 
would  prove  equal  to  the  task  assigned  them..  He  counseled  them  to 
assume  aU  responsibility  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  they 
had  entered  upon.  "  With  a  consciousness  of  the  justice  of  our  canse,"  he 
said,  "  and  with  conGdence  in  the  guidance  and  blessings  of  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, we  will  this  day  inaugurate  for  the  South  a  new  era  of  peace, 
security,  and  prosperity." 

As  the  delegates  assumed  to  be  representatives  of  "Sovereign  Slates,"  it 
was  ^reed  that  all  votes  should  be  takoi  by  States.     Having  adopted  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Convention^  they  at  once  proceeded  to  business  with 
great  diligence.     It  was  soon  discovered  that  perfect  harmony  was  not  to  be 
expected.    There  were  too  many  ambitious  men  in  that  little  assemblage  to 
allow  the  prevalence  of  sweet  concord,  or  seroiity  of  thought  and  manner. 
They  were  nearly  all  aspirants  to  high  positions  in  the  inchoate  empire. 
Each  felt  himself,  like  Bottom  the  Weaver,  capable  of  performing  any  part 
in  the  drama  abont  opening,  either  as  "Lion,"  *'Pyramu8,"  "Wall,"  or 
"Moonshine.".    The  South  Carolinians  were  specially  ambitious  for  distinc- 
tion.   They  longed  for  the  most  lofty  honors  and  the  most  prodigal  emoln- 
i&ents.    Had  they  not  been  leaders  in  the  revolutionary  movements  ?    Had 
tbey  not  struck  the  first  blow  for  the  destruction  of  the  Republic,  on  whose 
roins  they  were  about  to  build  the  majestic  fabric  of  "  free  government," 
foand«d  on  Slavery  ?'     Had  they  not,  therefore,  a  pre-emptive  right  to  the 
Ixst  domain  in   the    new  commonwealth?      Judge    Magrath,   who  with 
ludicrous  solemnity  laid  aside  his  judicial  robes  at  Charleston,'  sent  word 
^t  he  would  like  to  put  them  on  again  at  Montgomery  as  attorney-general.^ 
.Aobert  Barnwell  Rhett,  the   most  belligerent  of  the  demagogues  of  the 

'  Hooper  vm  ot  oM  Umo  odttorof  the  Monitomtry  Mail,  •  rlolont  aeoesslon  sheet.  He  bail  Ibr  Mslatent 
ikrfa  Bstert  S  DUon  and  A.  K^Lamar.  Hooper  died  In  greet  poTerty  tn  Rtcbmond,  eorae  time  In  the  year 
IStt. 

'  See  pictnre  o(  henncr,  page  lOd  '  See  page  4& 

'  "  MrnnnRifer  meottoned  to  the  delegate*  that  be  «a*  reqaeeted  by  Jadge  HeGratb  to  aay  to  them,  that 
ha  would  be  triad  tabe  appointed  attomey-fieiMral  by  the  Prealdeiit  of  the  Oonfederaey.  There  will  be  lollel- 
(attaot  aeoafa  from  Boath  Caronns  for  offloei.  Bat  keep  thia  to  yoaneir'— id«tO|7rapi4  IMUr  i/iZ.  &  Sittt 
«e  Ml  Sm,  Fehraaiy  11,  U*L 
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"Palmetto  State" — ^the  perfect  representative  of  the  disloyiil  poHtioians  of 
Sooth  Carolina — thought  himself  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  secretary  of  vsr,  aod 
evinced  special  sensitiveness  because  his  claims  to  distinction  were  overlodked. 
Of  this  he  wrote  complaining  letters  to  his  son,  the  editor  of  the  CAarletton 
Mercury.  Some  of  these  .are  before  me,  and  are  rich  revelations  of  dii- 
appointed  ambition.'  Meiniiainger' aspired  to  be  secretary  of  the  treasnry, 
aiid  James  Chesnnt,  Jr.,  who  bad  "  patriotically "  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  seat 
in  the  National  Senate,*  was  spoken  of  as  a  fitting  head  of  the  new  nation. 

The  puUcy  advocated  by  Bhett  and  his  class,  and  the  Mercury,  tlicir 
oi^an,  had  been  that  of  violeoce  from  the  beginning.  Froin  the  hoar  when 
Anderson  entered  Sumter,*  they  had  coanseled  its  emure.  In  the  Oonvcn- 
tion  at  Montgomery,  Rhett  urged  that  policy  with  vdiemenoe,  and  tried  to 
infuse  his  own  spirit  of  vi(4ence  into  thitt  assembly.  He  was  met  by  calm 
and  steady  opposition,  under  which  be  chafed ;  and  privately  he  d^iounced 
his  associates  there  as  cowards  and  imbeciles.^  Men  like  Stephens,  and  1131, 
and  Brooke,  and  Perkins,  c<mtrolled  the  fiery  spirits  in  that  Convention,  aod 
it  soon  assumed  a  dignity  suited  to  the  gravity  of  the  occasion. 

The  sessions  of  the  Montgomery  Convention  were  generally  held  in 
secret.'  That  body  might  properly  be  called  a  conclave — a  conclave  of  ooo- 
spirators.  On  the  second  day  of  the  session,  Mr.  Memminger,  of  Sooth 
Carolina,  offered  a  series  of  three  resolutions,  declaring  that  it  was  expedient 
forthwith  to  form  a  confederacy  of  "  seceded  States,"  and  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  report  a  plan  for  a  provisional  government,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  committee  consist  of  thirteen 
members ;  and  that  all  propositions  in  reference  to  a  provisional  governsoent 
be  referred  to  that  committee.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  then  moved  that  tte 
word  "Congress"  be  used  instead  of  "Convention,"  when  applied  to  the 
body  then  in  session,  whidi  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  following  day,"  commissioners  ftx>m  North  Carolina  ap- 

'^"imT'*^  peared,  and  were  invited  to  seats  in  the  Convention.'    Tbey  came 

only  as  commissioners  ih>m  a  State  yet  '^  a  ]>art  of  the  Fed««l 

Union,"  and  had  no  right  to  iqjpear  as  delegates.    Their  object  was,  according 

to  instructions,'  to  effect  aa  "  honorable  and  amicable  adjustment  of  all  the 


>  **  That  they  have  not  put  me  forward  for  office.**  said  Bbctt,  **  la  true.  I  bare  two  enomlos  la  the  [South 
Ownllna]  delegation.  Oiu  friend,  who.  I  beliere,  want*  no  office  hlioeelt  and  will  probsMjr  act  on  the  tame 
principle  for  Ua  (Head— and  the  reat,  peraonall/,  art  IndllCennt  to  tiu,  whilst  aomo  of  them  ore  not  Indiffereat 
to  themselcM.  There  is  no  little  jealousy  of  ine,  by  a  p-irt  of  them,  and  they  never  will  a^n'e  to  recommend 
me  to  any  position  whatever  nnder  the  Confederacy.  I  expect  nothinir,  therefore,  ttom  the  delepitioa  Wting 
Die  to  pesltlon.  .  .  ,  Oood-by,  my  dear  aon.  I  hare  never  been  wise  in  puahiax  myself  forward  to  offlea  »r 
power,  and.  1  aoppose,  never  will  be.  I  eannot  change.  Prepare  fur  disapp^ilntmenL** — A  utoffraph  IMt^r^ 
February  II.  1S«I. 

>Seep««eftl.  •  Sm  pa«*  IM. 

<  **  If  the  people  of  Charleston.**  he  said,  **  should  barn  the  whole  crew  in  effi|^,  I  should  not  l>e  surpriae^ 
No  reasoning  on  earth  can  satisfy  the  people  of  the  South,  that  within  two  months  a  whole  State  fonid  not  talc* 
a  fbrt  dufendetl  by  but  seventy  men.  The  thing  is  abaurd.  We  must  lie  disgraced.** — Autograph  LatUr^  Feb- 
ruary 1 1. 1861. 

The  Alabaralana  aeera  to  have  been  apeetal  ol^seta  of  Ehett'a  diaUko.  "  Ahbaaia,"  ha  aaid,  'has  tb* 
nneaneat  delegation  la  this  body.  There  la  nf»t  a  atataaman  anoogat  them ;  and  they  are  alwaya  readj  lisr  nil 
the  hnsty  projects  of  fear.  Otir  policy  baa  but  Ultle  obonce  In  this  body.** — Auto\jrapK  Lttter^  Febmarj  It, 
1861. 

*  On  oae  or  two  oecaolona  proposMlaa*  were  nude  to  emptoy  two  atenognipbers  to  take  dbwD  tke  dcJbataa. 
These  pivpoeltionB  wore  Toted  down,  and  no  reportera  were  allowed.  They  had  open  aa  well  aa  aecnA  aaaa^wii 
Their  open  •eaatooa  tbey  called  the  *  Caafreaa,"  and  their  aaeret  aasslons  they  called  the  "  Onoresttlan." 

*  The  Oommlsalonera  were  David  L.  Swain,  M.  W.  Banaoin,  and  John  L.  Sridgaa.  '  See  pag*  IM. 
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^iifficnlties  iMat  distract  the  ooastr^,  npon  Hx  hasi^af  tfae  Critteaden  Reso- 
latioiM,  aa  modified  by  the  Virginia  L«gia]atnr9."  They  goon  perceived  that 
their  misBion  woald  be  firuitlesg,  and  they  retomed  to  their  hcnttes. 

On  tiie  7tb  a  reaoiaiion  was  received  by  the  Conrention,  from  the 
AlabHoa  LegitAatore,  i^aciitg  at  the  disposal  of  the  "ProvisioDal  Govem- 
ment  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  Seceding  States"  the  sam  of  five  hundred 
thonsand  dollars  as  a  loan,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  naaohinery  of  the 
new  government  in  motion.  It  was  acee^>ted  witJi  thanka  The  prelinii- 
naij  measoree  for  the  formation  of  that  proviaonal  government  had  been 
taken.  Mr.  Memminger,  CSiairman  of  the  Committee  to  report  a  plan,  IukI 
(obdHtted  one.'  It  was  dteonssed  that  day  and  a  part  of  the  next,  in 
secret  session,  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  some 
important  modifications,  was  adopted  aa  a  form  of  government  for  the  n«v 
"Confederacy,"  whicb  was  afterward  known  by  the  felse  title  of  "Convsd- 
BSATE  Statbs  op  Akbbiga."  It  was  a  false  title,  because  no  States,  as 
States,  were  parties  to  the  nnboly  leagae.  The  "  government,''  so  oaII«d, 
vas  composed  only  of  a  band  of  confederated  traitors,  who  had  nsarped  the 
powen  aad  trammed  dpon  the  rights  of  the  peofde,  who  constitute  the  State, 
«id  irere  about  to  make  war  upon  the  Republic  to  the  hart  of  that  people. 

Tbe  Provisional  Constitution  declared  that  the  Convention  at  Montgomery 
was  a  "  Congress,"  vested  with  all  the  legislative  powers  of  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  provided  that  the  Provinonal  President  should  hold  his  office  for 
one  year,  unless  superseded  by  tbe  establishment  of  a  permanent  govemmeut; 
th»t  each  State  ^onld  be  a  judicial  district,  and  that  the  several  district 
judges  shoold  compose  the  supreme  court  of  the  Confederacy;  that  the  word 
"Confederacy"  shoold  be  substituted  for  "Union,"  as  need  in  the  N.-itional 
Constitution ;  that  tbe  President  might  veto  a  sepaiate  appropriation  withoat 
affecting  a  whole  bill;  that  the  African  Slave-trade  should  be  prohibited; 
tkat  the  Congress  should  be  empowered  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves 
from  any  State'  not  a  member  of  tbe  Confederacy  ;*  that  all  impropriations 
riioold  be  made  npon  demands  of  the  President  or  heads  of  departments ; 
and  thai  members  of  the  Congress  might  hold  offices  of  honor  and  emolument 
mider  the  Provisional  Government.  No  mention  was  made  of  taxes,  excepting 
those  in  die  fbcm  of  a  tariff  for  revenue ;  nor  the  keeping  of  troops  and  ships 
of  war  by  the  States ;  nor  for  any  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  it  bdng  only 
provisioml.  The  wwd  *' slave"  was  -used  where,  in  the  National  Constitn- 
tion,  it  is  avoided.  The  Provisional  Government  was  required  to  take 
immediate  steps  for  a  settlement  of  all  matters  concerning  property,  between 
the  United  States  and  tbe  "Confederacy."  All  legislative  powers  were 
voted  in  the  "Congress"  then  assembled,  antil  otherwise  ordained.  Only 
in  the  above-named  features  did  the  Provisional  Coostitntion  adopted  by  the 
CoBTeatioR  di£^  essentially  from  the  National  Ccuistitution. 

Kotwithstandiog  the  Provisicmal  ConstitntitMi  received  the  onanimoas 
v«te  <rf  the  Convention,  it  did  not  satisfy  all  the  members.     The  violent 

'  TV  orlglnsl  draft  of  tbe  ProrUlaaal  Coiutltotia*  to  la  Of  bandvrlUiw  of  JUr.  Memmlagw.  It  to  wnoDg 
*t  mMnt  ar  tke  '  Ooafe^entt  aaTennneM,"  >t  WaaUng tOB  City. 

*TU«  waaM  bnr  moct  lajariostly  npon  VIrgiala,  wbota  annoal  ln«uma  (htm  tha  wle  of  aUrra  ta  (he 
eMtiia  pbatera  aov  toelodad  to  tka  ■*  Canfederaej,"  was  eountad  bj  millloiu  of  dollars.  This  problbitioB  waa 
■almlntd  to  mAc  Vlrgtnla  haaleD  to  join  the  Southern  leagae  ngainu  the  Republic    See  pogti  M. 
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Kbett  fulminated  anatbemas  against  it  through  the  Oiuirleaton  Mercury, 
especially  on  acoonut  of  its  tariff  clause,  the  prohibition  of  the  African 
Slave-trade,  and  the  adoption  of  the  three-fifths  rule  of  representation  for 
slaves,  in  the  National  Clonstitution.'     "  Let  your  people,"  he  said,  "prepare 
their  minds  for  a  failure  in  the  future  permanent  Sont^em  Constitation,  for 
South  Carolina  is  about  to  be  saddled  with  nimost  every  grievance,  except 
Abolition,  for  which  she  long  struggled,  and  has  just  withdrawn  fi-om  the 
United  States  Government.     Surely  McDuffie  lived  in   vain,  and  Calhoun 
taught  for  naught,  if  we  are  again  to  be  plundered,  and  our  commerce 
crippled,  destroyed  by  tarifia — even  discriminating  tariffs.     Yet  this  is  the 
inevitable  prospect.      The  fruit  of  the  labors  of  thirty  odd  long  years,  in 
strife  and  bittemess,  is  about  to  slip  through  our  fingers."     Of  the  three- 
fifths  rule,  he  said : — "  It  most  unfairly  dwarfs  the  power  of  some  of  the 
States  in  any  Federal  representation."    He  called  that  rule,  which  was  really 
a  oomproiiiise  in  favor  of  the  slaveholders,  "  one  of  the   many  Yankee 
swindles  put  upon  us,  in  the  formation  of  the  old  Constitution."    As  the 
slave  population  of  South  Carolina  was  the  majority,  he  complained  that 
two-fifths  or  more  of  the  people  were  unrepresented.     "  South  Carolina,"  he 
said,  "is  small  enough  without  again  flinging  away  what  legitimate  power 
she  possesses.     That  power  is  in  her  slaves — socially,  politicaUi/,  economi- 
cally"   He  complained  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Slave-trade.     "  A  stigma," 
be  said,  "  is  thus  broadly  stamped  upon  the  whole  institution,  before  the 
whole  world,  and  sealed  by  ourselves.    It  is  an  infamous  slur  upon  the  whole 

institution — ^the  lives  and  the  property 
of  every  'slavehotdor  in  the  land." 
Rhett  and  his  fellows  were  restive 
in  view  of  the  restraints  to  which  the 
"  sovereignty"  of  South  Carolina  would 
be  subjected  as  a  member  of  a  Con- 
federacy, and  seemed  inclined,  at  one 
time,  to  reject  all  leagues,  and  have 
their  "  gallant  State  "  stand  alone  as  an 
independent  nation.' 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the 
•*"«^j"y»'  session,'  the  President  of 
the  Convention  and  all  of 
the  members  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Provisional  ConstituticHi,  and  at 
noon  the  doors  of  the  hall  were  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  and  the  Convention  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  "  Confederacy."  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, received  six  votes  (the  whole  number)  for  President,  and  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  the  same  number,  for  Vice-President.  TJje 
announcement  of  the  result  was  received  with  the  most  vehement  applause 


jirriBsoit  DATia. 


*  8««  third  el>aM.  aeoond  aectton  of  tb«  first  Article  of  the  Constitution. 

*  The  arrugance  uf  the  South  CtroHoit  politicians  was  sometimes  genU7  relmked  b;  their  Mends.  Tlie 
Mottle  Mercnry,  at  this  time,  said :— "They  will  hare  lo  learn  to  be  a  little  more  eonroriDlng  to  tbe  opInioDS 
•r  othn^  beibre  they  can  ezpeet  to  associate  comfortably  with  CTen  the  Cotloa  SUtea,  under  a  fedentlre 
Goremment*' 
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hy  the  rast  raoltitude  that  thronged  the  building,  inside  and  ont ;  and   a 

(■Inte  of  one  handred  gnns,  in  honor  of  the  event,  was  imniediatelj  given. 

That   eveniog,   Stephens  was  serenaded.     He  made   a  brief  speech  to  the 

orowd,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  new  government  as  one' which,  while  it 

gorreDdered  none  of  their  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  would  secure  them 

more  perfect!  j.    He  predicted  for  the  "Confederacy"  a  glorious  cnreer,  if  it 

afaoold  be  supported  by  "  the  \Tirtiie,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  of  the 

people."    With  institutions,  he  said,  so  &r  as  regarded  their  organic  and 

soiM  policy,  "  in  strict  conformity  to  nature  and  the  laws   of  the   Creator, 

irhetber  read  in  the  Book  of  Inspiration  or  the  great  Book  of  Manifesta- 

tioDS  around  us,  we  have  all  the  natural  elements  essential  to  attainment  in 

the  highest  degree  of  power*  and  giory.    These  institutions  have  been  mnoh 

nsailed,  and  it  is  om*  mission  to  vindicate  the  great  truth  on  which  they 

rest,  and  with  them   exhibit  the  highest   type   of  civilization  which   it  is 

possible  for  himun  sodety  to  reach."      He  was  followed  by  Keitt,  and 

ChesDut,  and  Conrad,  who  all  made  predictions  of  the  future  grandeur 

of  the  nation  they  were  then  attempting  to  create. 

Co  the  foUowing  day,  Stephens  formally  accepted  the  o£Sce  to  which  he 
had  been  chosen,  and  made  a  speech  to  the  Convention,  acknowledging  with 
gratitnde  the  expression  of  their  confidence  in  calling  him  to  that  high  station. 
He  was  m  xn  embarrassing  position,  ffis  Union  speeches  in  November  and 
Jsnoary'  were  yet  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  and  his  present  attitnde 
needed  explanation.  He  thought  it  prudent  not  to  attempt  any  explauation, 
sod  simply  remarked :  "  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  that  it  mny  be  deemed 
questionable  if  any  j^ood  «|^pen  can  refuse  to  discharge  any  duty  which 
may  be  assigned  him  by  his  country  in  her  hour  of  need."  At  Milledge- 
Tille,  in  November,'  Mr.  Stephens's  vision  of  his  "  country  "  embraced  the 
whole  Republic,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  from  the  region 
of  ice  to  the  region  of  perpetual  bloom,  wrOx  a  population  of  more  than 
thirty  millions.  At  Montgomery,  in  February — ninety  days  later — he  saw 
his  ** country"  dwarfed  to  the  insignificant  area  of  six  Cotton-producing 
■States  on  the  coast,  with  a  population  of  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand, 
nearly  one-half  of  whom  were  bond-slaves,  and  a  seventh  (Texas)  just  marob- 
ii^  Dp  to  join  the  sad  assemblage  of  recusants. 

Afler  the  election  of  Davis  and  Stephens,  the  Convention  directed  its 

diiinnan  to  appoint  Committees  on  Foreign  Relation.",  Postal  Affairs,  Finance, 

Corameroe,  Military  and  Naval  AfiSurs,  Judiciary,  Patents  and  Copy-rights,' 

,   and  Printing.'    AH  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  not  incompatible  with 

*  S««  paip»  5i  to  5T.  Inclnsfre.  *  See  page  54. 

'The  ant  tppUeatinn  to  tbe-" Confederate  OirernuMnffor  «  patent  wMnude  an  the  IMh  of  Febrmrjr, 
vhn  J.  U.  WaUron,  of  Qeorgfa,  asked  leave  to  file  a  eaTeat  and  drawings,  setting  fortli  an  improvement  be 
U  nuiie  in  railroad  Bwitcbes. 

*  The  most  important  enmmltteea  were  oonstmcted  as  fbllows : —  ^ 
foreign  4/j<ra— Messes.  Bhett,  Nisbett,  P«^kin^  Wall^er!  and  Keitt 

Kia aace.~ Ueasrs.  Toombs,  Barnwell,  Kcnncr.  Barry,  and  McRav. 
Commtreial  Afa{n.—iittm.  Memminger,  Crvwlbrd,  Martin,  Onrry,  and  Do  Clouot, 
•Tsdieiary.— Hessrs.  OaytoD,  Withers,  Hsle,  T.  B.  Cobb,  and  Harris. 
S'trol  Afain. — Messrs.  Conrad,  Chesnnt,  Smitll,  Wright,  and  Owens. 
iftlitnry  Afiivn, — MessTK  Bartow,  Mllea,  Spsrrow,  Kesnan,  and  Anderson. 
Pintal  .il^irs.— Chilton,  Hill,  Bnyce,  Harrison,  and  Oarrj. 

Mr.  Bmike,  or  Ulssiaaippl.  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Committer  on  Patents  and  Cnpyrlghts— an  al  nost 
•  ndasiiffiee. 
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the  n«w  order  of  tbings,  were  contianed  in  force,  temporarily.  The  Finance 
Committee,  in  the  face  of  the  solemn  promiaee  of  the  oonspiratorR  to  the 
people  and  to  foreign  governments  to  the  contrary,  were  instructed  to 
report  a  tariff  bill ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  a  Constitution 
of  Permanent  Goremment  for  the  "  Confederacy."  ITie  committee  co»- 
sisted  of  twelve,  or  two  firom  each  State;  .and  nothing  was  now  wanting  bat 
the  presence  of  the  President  elect  to  makerpcrfect  that  powerful  legislative 
and  executive  engine,  of  which  Davis  became  chief  manager,  that  waged  a 
desolating  war  for  four  years  against  the  Government  of  the  Republic. 

While  the  Committee  had  the  matter  ot  a  permanent  government  under 
ooniMderation,  the  Convention  discussed  the  important  subject  of  a  national 
flag,  during  which  much  warmth  of  feeling  was'  exhibited.  Several  models 
hod  been  offered.  Two  of  these  were  presented  by  Mr.  Memminger.  One 
of  them  was  from  some  young  women  of  Charleston,  and  was  composed  cSar 
blue  cross  on  a  red  field,  with  seven  stars ;  the  other  was  from  a  gentleman 
of  the  same  city.  It  was  a  cross  with  fifteen  stars.  On  presenting  them, 
Mr.  Memminger  said : — 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  Union,  no  doubt,  was  suggested  to  the 
imagination  of  the  young  ladies  by  tJie  beanteons  eonstelladon  of  the 
Southern  cross,  which  the  Great  Creator  has  placed  in  the  Southern  heaveos, 
by  way  of  compensation  for  the  glorious  ocmstdlation  at  the  north  polft 
The  imagination  of  the  yoaag  ladies  was,  no  doubt,  inspired  by  the  genius 
of  Dante  and  the  scientific  skUl  of  Humboldt  But,  Sir,  I  ha%-e  no  doubt 
that  there  was  another  idea  associated  with  it  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
ladies — a  religious  one — and  although  we  havwapat  seen  in  the  heavens  the 
*  In  hoc  Signo  vincee,''  written  tipon  the  Labardm  of  Constantine,  yet  the 
same  sign  has  been  manifested  to  us  upon  the  tablets  of  the  earth ;  for 
we  all  know  that  it  has  been  by  the  aid  of  revealed  rel^on  we  have 
achieved  over  fanaticism  the  victory  which  we  this  day  witness ;  and  it  is 
becoming,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  debt  of  the  South.to  the  Cross  sboold  be 
thus  recognized.  I  have  also,  Mr.  President,  another  commission  from  » 
gentleman  of  taste  and  skill  in  the  dtj  of  Charieston,  who  offers  another 
model,  which  embraces  the  same  idea  of  a  cross,  but  upon  a  different  ground. 
The  gentleman  who  offers  this  model  appears  to  be  more  hopeful  than  the 
yonng  ladies.  They  offer  one  with  seven  stars — six  for  the  States  already 
represented  in  this  Congress,  and  the  seventh  for  Texas,  whose  deputies  we 
hope  will  soon  be  on  their  way  to  join  us.  He  offers  a  fiag  which  embraces 
the  whole  fifteen  States.  God  grant  that  his  hope  may  be  realized,  aiid  thai 
we  may  soon  welcome  their  stars  to  the  glorious  constellation  of  our 
Southern  Confederacy." 

These  remarks  were  highly  applauded,  and  a  committee,  oonsisting  of 
one  delegate  from  each  State,  was  appointed  to  report  upon  a  device  for  a 
national  flag  ^nd  seal.'  Mr.  Brooke,  of  Mississippi,  offered  a  resolution  to 
instruct  the  Committee  to  report  a  design  for  a  flag  as  similar  as  possible 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  making  only  such  changes  as  should  give 
them  distinction.  In  his  speech  he  talked  with  the  fervor  of  a  patriot  of 
the  associations  which  clustered  around  the  old  ensign — associations  which 

■  The  Commltteo  eonslstcl  nt  M«Mn.  Shorter,  Morton,  Darton-,  Sparrow,  Ilurria,  auil  Mile*. 
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couM  never  be  efl^oed.    "Sir,"  he  said,  "  let  ns  preaerye  it  m  far  aa  we  osn. 
Let  08  continue  to  hallow  it  in  our  memory,  aod  still  pray  that'— 

" '  tiong  may  it  wave, 
O'er  the  land  of  tbe  ft«e  and  (he  home  of  the  breve. ''** 

EGg  enlogy  of  the  old  flag,  which,  the  leading  traitors  now  afifeoted  to 
despise,  was  so  fiill  of  Union  sentiment  that  it  was  rej^arded  as  almost 
traasonable,  and  Brooke  was  severely  rebuked.  WilBam  Porcher  Miles,  of 
Soath  Carolina,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committse,  protested  against  the  reso- 
lation  and  the  utterances  of  the^  mover.  He  gimried  more  a  tbonsand  times 
in  the  Palmetto  flag  of  his  State.  He  had  regarded,  "  from  his  youth,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  emblem  of  oppression  and  tyranny."  This  bold 
oonspirator  was  so  warmly  appLnaded,  that  menaced  Brooke,  "  at  the  sogge*. 
tion  of  a  friend,"  withdrew  his  motioa. 

W.  W.  Boyoe,  of  South  Carolina,  who  had  been  a  member  of  •  the 
National  Congress  for  seven  years,  presented  a  model  for  a  flag,  which  he 
had  received,  with  a  letter,  frcan  a  woman  of  hia  State  (Mrs.  C  Ladd,  of 
Winnsboro'),  who  described  it  as  "  tri-oolored,  with  a  red  union,  seven  atnrs, 
and  the  crescent  moon."  She  offt>red  hw  three  boys  to  her  "  oomitry ;"  and 
soggested  "  Washington  Republic "  as  l&e  name  of  the  new  nation.'  In 
presenting  the  flag  and  letter,  Boyoe  indulged  in  the  usual  turgid  oratory  of 
his  class,  saying: — "I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  her  letter  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  full  of  authentic  fire  It  is  worthy  of  Rome  in  her  bett  days, 
■nd  might  well  have  been  read  in  the>Roman  Senate  on  tlurt  disaatroos 
day  when  the -victorious  banner  of  the  great  Carthaginian  was  visible  from 
Hoot  Aventine.  And  I  may  add.  Sir,  that  as  long  as  oar  women  are  im- 
pelled by  these  sublime  sentiments,  uid  our  mountains  yield  the  ratals  ont 
of  irtiich  we^oos  are  forged,  the  lustrous  stars  of  our  unyiel<£ng  Confederaoy 
will  never  pale  their  glorious  fires,  though  baffled  opiR-ession  may  threaten 
with  its  impotent  swonl,  or,  more  dangerous  still,  seek  to  beguile  with 
the  siren  song  of  condliation." 

Chilton,  Toombs,  Stephens,  and  others,  also  presented  deyioes  for  fiag&* 
Hiey  were  sent  in  almost  daily  from  various  parts  of  the  Cotton-growing' 
States,  a  great  many  of  thi>m  showing  attachment  to  the  old  banner,  yet 
aooompanied  by  the  most  fervid  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  "Southern 
eaase."*  The  Committee  finally  made  an  elaborate  report  on  the  subject, 
in  which  they  confessed  that  they  did  not  share  in  the  sentiment  of  attaob- 
ment  to  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  too  often  repeated  in  commnnicationr. 

'  HajiT  members  liked  tho  sag);^stlon,  but  tbe  more  mdinl  men.  like  Khett  and  Tnomba.  oppovd  tC 
fnbftUf  because  it  migbt  bare  each  ttrons  aMoetaUoiu  with  tbe  eld  OoTeriunent  a)  to  onuM  a  thMlre  fer 
^neoutnction.^  So  powcrfal  became  tbe  feeling  in  the  Convention  in  favor  of  tbe  name  of "  Waablngton 
■tfokBe,"  that  It  was  Tnted  dovn  by  nirijr  one  majority. 

*  Tvo  yeoiuc  varoen,  Bcbece*  i;.  Fet^naoa  and  Mollte  A.  D.  SInelair,  la  tba  Art  peiwrtment  of  tbe  "Taa- 
n^  Ttnaie  Collegr,"  sent  in  soren  designs.  In  their  accompanying  letter  they  aald,  that  "  amidst  nil  tbelr 
e*na  at  oriidnalHy,  there  ever  danced  before  tbem  tIbIods  of  tbe  ttar-gemmed  flog,  with  its  parti-colored 
ntfo,  dut  floated  so  proudly  orer  tbe  late  United  Statee.  .  .  .  Let  na  anteh  from  the  eagle  of  the  cUff  onr 
idea  of  todependence,,and  cull  frvmi  the  earth  diamonds,  and  gems  from  tbe  heavens,  to  deck  tbe  flag  of  the 
SMtbera  Coafederaey.  With  Cotton  fbr  King,  there  are  seven  States  bound  by  a  cbain  of  sisterly  love  thst 
will  Iticiigtben  by  time,  as  onward,  right  onward,  tbey  move  up  the  glorious  path  of  Southern  Independence.*^ 
la  tbe  seven  devices  offered,  tbe  principal  members  wen  an  eagle,  stars,  and  a  cotton-bale.  These  devieca 
«cn  presented  with  highly  commendatory  words  by  Mr.  Cbllton.  of  Alabama. 

'  Tbaae  (kawings  are  among  the  archives  of  tbe  **  Confederate  Government,^  at  Waahlngton  Oltx. 
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Tbey  thought  there  was  no  propriety  in  retaining  the  emblems  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  had  become  so  oppressive  and  injurious  to  their  interests  as  to 
require  a  separation  from  it.  Tet  tbey  did  pay  deference  to  that  sentiment  in 
others,  by  recommending  a  flag  that  bad  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  one 
they  were  deserting.  It  was  to  consist  of  "  a  red  field  with  a  white  space 
extending  horizontally  throngh  the  center,  and  equal  in  width  to  one-third 
the  width  of  the  flag" — in  other  words,  three 
stripes,  two  of  them  red,  and  one  white :  the 
union,  bine,  extending  down  through  the  white 
space,  and  stopping  at  the  lower  red  space.  In 
the  center  of  the  nnion  a  circle  of  white  stars, 
corresponding  in  number  with  the  States  of  the 
"  Confederacy."  This  was  the  flag  under  which  the 
maddened  hosts  of  that  "  Confederacy  "  rushed  to 
Tii*  ooNSM«ATOE»'  FLAG.  battlc,  Bt  thc  beginning  of  the  war  that  ensned. 
It  was  first  displayed  in  public  on  the  4th  of 
March,  when  it  was  unfurled  over  the  State  House  at  Montgomery. 

The  first  assumption  of  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  the  Convention  was  on 
the  12th,'  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  new  Government  should 
*  ^^iMi"''    ^^^  under  its  charge  all  questions  and  diflicnities  then  existing 
"  between  the  Sovereign  States  of  this  Confederacy  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,"  relating  to  the  occupation  of  forts,  arsenals, 
navy  yards,  and  other  public  establishments.     The  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  requested  to  communicate  this  resolntion  to  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States.   This  was  extremely  ofiensive  to  tlie  South  Carolinians.    They 
saw  in  it  dark  visions  of  the  passing  away  of  the  "sovereignty"  of  their  State. 
That  Commonwealth,  so  lately  proclaimeil  a  "  nation,"  w.ts  thereby  shorn  of 
its  greatness,  and  placed  on  a  common  level  with  "sister  States."    The  Jlfer- 
oury,  speaking  for  the  Hotspnrs  of  the  coast  region,    at    once  preached 
rebellion  against  the  usurpers  at  Montgomery.      It  declared' 
that  Fort  Sumter  belonged  to  South  Carolina,  nlone.     It  was  the 
pet-  victim  of  the  Pahnettoese,  and  no  other  wolf  should  seize  it.     "  After 
two  efibrts,"   said  the  Mercury,  "  to  obtain  peaceable  possession  of  Port 
Sumter,  and  a  submission,  for  two  months,  to  the  insolent  military  domina- 
tion in  our  bay  of  a  handful  of  men,  the  honor  of  the  State  requires  that 
no  further  intervention,  from  any  quarter,  shonld  be  tolerated,  and  that  this 
fort  should  be  taken,  and  taken  by  South  Carolina  alone.    By  any  other 
course,  it  appears  to  us,  unless  all  the  positions  of  the  Governor  are  false,  the 
State  must  be  disgraced."    The  Soath  Carolinians  were  pacified  by  promises, 
and,  as  we  shall  observe,  were  gratified  in  their  belligerent  desires. 

On  "the  13th,  John  Gregg,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Texas,  appeared'  and 
took  a  seat  in  the  Convention,  although  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  adopted 
in  that  State  had  pot  been  ratified  by  the  people,  according  to  legal  require- 
ment. The  rest  of  the  delegation  were  on  their  way.  In  this  Act,  as  in  alM 
others,  the  conspirators  utterly  disregarded  the  will  of  the  people.  On  the 
same  day,  the  Convention  commenced  preparations  for  war,  by  instruoting 


•  The  delogatliin  vriw  coinpoaed  of  I.ool«  T.  WIgfiili.  .r.  II.  nciimii.  .T.  nimjiliin,  T.  N.  Waul,  John  Qn-gg, 
W.  8.  Oldbim,  Mid  W.  a  Ocblltnc. 
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the  Military  and  Naval  Conimitt«efl  to  report  plans  for  the  organization  of 
an  army  and  navy,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  officers  in  each  service  who 
had  deserted  their  flag  and  were  seeking  employment  from  the  Confederates 
at  Montgomery. 

Preparations    were  now*  made   for  the  reception  and  inauguration  of 
Davis.     He  was   at  his  home  near  Vicksbnrg  when  apprised  of 
his  election,  and  he  hastened  to  Montgomery  on  the  circuitous  *  '^^^ 
railway  route  by  the  way  of  Jackson,  Grand  Junction,  Chatta- 
nooga, and  West  Point.    His  journey  was  a  continuous  ovation.     He  made 
twenty-five  speeches  on  the  way,  all  breathing  treason  to  the  Government 
by  whose  bounty  he  had  been  educated  and  fed,  and  whose  laws  he  had 
frequently  sworn  to  uphold.    A  committee  of  the  Convention  and  the  public 
authorities  of  Montgomery  met  him  eight  miles  from  the  city.* 
At  Opelika,  two  companies  from  Columbus,  Georgia,  joined  the     "       ^ 
escort.     He  reached  bis  destination  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  where  he  was 
received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.     Cannon  thundered  a  welcome,  and 
the  shouts  of  a  vast  multitude  filled  his  ears.    At  the  railway  station  he  was 
formally  received,  and  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  briefly  reviewed  the  then 
podtion  of  the  South,  and  said  the  time  for  compromises  had  passed.     "  We 
are  now  determined,"  he  said,  "  to  maintain  onr  position,  and  make  all  who 
oppose  US  tmell  Southern  powder  and  fed  Southern  eteel."    He  had  no 
doubts  of  the  result,  if  coercion  should  be  persisted  in.     "  Wo  will  maintain 
our  rights  and  oar  government,"  he  said,  "  at  all  hazards.     We  nsk  nothing ; 
we  want  nothing ;  and  will  have  no  complications.     If  the  other  States  join 
onr  Confederacy,  they  can  freely  come  in  on  our  terms.     Our  separation 
from  the  old  Union  is  complete,  and  no  compromise,  no  reconstruction  can 
now  be  entertained." 

Davis  was  conducted  from  the  station  to  the  Exchange  Hotel,  where  a 
large  crowd,  mtmy  of  them  women,  awaited  his  arrival.  He  made  a  speech 
from  the  balcony  or  gallery  to  the  assembled  populace,  while  on  each  side 
of  him  stood  a  negro,  with  a  candle,  that  the  peo|)Ie  might  see  liis  facp.  He 
addres.ied  them  as  "Brethren  of  the  Confederated  States  of  Am<Tica."  .He 
expressed  undoubting  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  revolution  they  had 
just  inaugurated.  They  had  nothing  to  fear  at  home,  for  they  were  united 
as  one  people ;  and  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  abroad,  for  if  war  should 
wane,  their  valor  would  be  sufficient  for  any  occasion. 

The  inaugural  ceremonies  took  place  at  noon  on  the  18th,'nponapIat- 
ibrm  erected  in  front  of  the  portico  of  the  State  House.  Davis 
■nd  Stephens,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manly,  riding  in  an  open  "  "'"''■ 
barouche,  and  followed  by  a  large  concourse  of  State  officials  and  citizens, 
moved  from  the  Exchange  Hotel  to  the  Capitol,  while  cannon  were  thunder- 
ing. The  eminence  on  which  the  Capitol  stands  was  crowded  at  an  early 
hoar.  It  is  said  that  so  grand  a  spectacle  bad  not  been  seen  in  the  Slave- 
labor  States  since  the  ovation  given  in  N'ew  Orleans  to  the  victorious  General 
Jackson,  in  January,  1815. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  prayer  by  Dr.-  Manly,  Davis  com- 
menced pronouncing  hfs  Inaugural  Address.     He  defended  the  right  of 
aecessioa;  and  he  declared  that,  "moved  by  no  interest  or  passion  to  invade 
the  rights  of  others,  and  anxious  to  ctUtivate  peace  and  commerce  with  the 
Vol.  L— 17 
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nations,"  if  they  could  not  hope  to  avoid  war,  they  might  at  least  expect 
that  posterity  would  acquit  them  of  having  needlessly  engaged  in  it 
"  Doubly  justified,"  be  said,  "by  the  absence  of  wrong  on  their  part,  and  by 
wanton  aggression  on  the  part  of  others,"  there  could  be  no  doubl  of  success. 
The  world  must  have  their  "agricultural  productions"  (meaning  cotton), 
and  mutual  interest  would  invite  good-will  and  kind  offices,  especially  from 
the  manufacturing  and  navigating  States  of  the  Union.  "  If,  however,"  lie 
said,  "  passion  or  lust  of  dominion  should  cloud  the  judgment  or  inflame  the 
ambition  of  those  States,  we  must  prepare  to  meet  the  emergency,  and 
maintain,  by  the  final  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  that  position  whitli  we  have 
assumed  among  the  nations  of  the  earth."  He  declared  that  they  had 
separated  from  the  old  Union  from  necessity,  and  not  from  choice.  Having 
done  so,  they  must  prepare  to  stand  alone;  and  he  recommended  the 
immediate  organization  of  an  army  and  navy.  He  suggested  privateering 
or  piracy  as  an  arm  of  strength  for  them.  "  Besides  the  ordinary  remedies," 
he  said,  "  the  well-known  resources  for  retaliation  upon  the  commerce  of  an 
enemy  will  remain  to  us."  He  closed  by  invoking  the  protection  of  the 
Almighty,  while  they  should  be  performing  the  work  of  destroying  the 
noble  fabric  of  free  institutions  erected  by  the  fathers.  At  the  close  of  the 
address,  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  Davis  by  Ilowell  Cobb,  the 
President  of  the  Convention, 

In  the  evening,  after  the  inaugiuration,  Davis,  in  imitation  of  the  cnstom 

at  the  National  Capital, 
held  a  levee  at  Estelle 
Hall ;  and  Montgomery 
was  brilliantly  lighted  up 
by  bonfires  and  illuminar 
tions.  A  spacious  m.inMon 
was  soon  afterward  pro- 
vided for  Davis  and  his 
fhmily,  and  it  became  dis- 
tinguished as  the  "White 
House  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy."' 

Davis  chose,  from 
among  the  most,  active 
of  his  fellow-conspirators, 
fitting  agents  to  a<«ist 
him  in  his  nefarious  work, 
and  ostentatiously  ti;led 
them  in  imitation  of  the  National  Government.  He  called  Robert  Toombs 
to  act  as  "  Secretary  of  State ;"  Charles  G.  Memminger,  as  "  Secretary  of 
tlie  Treasury;"  Le  Roy  Pope  Walker,  as  "Secretary  of  War;"  Stephen  R 
Mallory,  as  "Secretary  of  the  Navy,"  and  John  H.  Reagan,  as  'Postmaster- 
General."  Afterward,  Judah  P.  Benjamin  was  appointed  to  be  "Attomey- 
GeneraL"    William  M.  Browne,  late  editor  of  the  W(i^hhi//ton  Constitution, 


TUI  **  WHITS  nurSK^  at  HOinOOlIEKT. 


■  Till'  official  midcnce  of  the  Prfstdent  at  Ihr  tTnlte<I  8)*tr>.  Kt  Wwbtagtoo  Cltj,  being  wblt«,  hu  tlviy* 
bcon  bvttsr  known  hj  the  title  of  '-The  White  Uuuk"  Iboa  b;  uy  other. 
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President  Bnobanan's  ofScial  organ,  was  appointed  "  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,"  and  Philip  Clayton,  of  Gteorgia,  "  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
Bory."     He   offered  John  Slidell  a  seat  in  his  ''  cabinet,"  but  that  con- 
spirator  preferred  a  safer  sphere  of  action, 
as  minister  to  some  foreign  court.     He  was 
gratified ;   and  Davis's  leading  associates,  in 
crime  were  all  soon  supplied  with  places  of 
honor  and  profit. 

Jefferson  Davia  was  about  fifty-four  years 
of  age  at  the  time  we  are  considering.  His 
person  was  sinewy  and  light,  a  little  above 
the  middle  hight,  and  erect  in  postnre.  His 
features  were  regular  and  well-de-Ined ;  his 
face  was  thin  and  much  wrinkled ;  one  eye 
was  sightless,  and  the  other  was  dark  and 
piercing.  He  w.is  born  in  Kentucky,  and 
was  taken  to  reside  in  Mississippi  in  early 
boyhood.     He  was  educated  at  the  Military  '"'"''  "•  *■*<■*"• 

Academy  at  West  Point,  on   the   Hudson 

River;  served  under  his  father-in-law,  General  Taylor,  in  the  war  with 
Mexico;  occupied  a  seat  in  the  National  Senate,  and  was  a  membi-r  of 
President  Pierce's  Cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
ability,  and  considerable  refinement  of  manner  when  in  good  society.  As 
a  politician,  he  was  ntterly  -  nnscrnpnlous.  In  public  life,  he  was  untruth- 
ful and  treacherous.  He  was  not  a  statesman,  nor  a  high-toned  partisan. 
He  was  calm,  audacious,  reticent,  polished,  cold,  sagacious,  rich  in  experi- 
ence of  State  affairs,  possessed  of  great  coiicenti'ation  of  purpose,  an 
imperious  will,  abounding  pride,  and  remarkable  executive  ability.  Ho  was  a 
relentless  foe,  and  was  well  fitted  to  be  the  leader  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime  greater  in  magnitude  than  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the  lieutenant  of  the  chief  of  the  conspirators, 
was  a  few  years  the  junior  of  Davis,  having  been  born  in  Georgia  in  1812. 
He  had  climbed  to  distinction  from  obscurity  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius. 
Sickness  had  kept  his  frame  weak  from  boyhood,  and  he  never  weighed  a 
hundred  pounds  avoirdupois.  His  voice  was  effeminate,  yet,  when  it  was 
used  in  glowing  oratory,  of  which  he  was  often  a  charming  master,  it  became, 
at  times,  quite  sonorous.  He  was  for  several  years  an  able  representative  of 
Us  State  in  the  National  Congress.  More  conservative  and  honest,  and  less 
courageous  than  Davis,  he  performed  a  comparatively  passive  part  in  the 
great  drama  of  crime  in  which  he  was  an  actor.  Three  of  the  members  of 
Dans'H  privy  council,  namely,  Toombs,  Mallory,  and  Benjamin,  had  lately 
left  their  seats  in  the  National  Senate.  Th^r  previous  career  we  shall  here- 
after consider.  Memminger  was  a  mnn  of  fine  culture,  and  eminent  as  a 
lawyer.  So  also  was  Walker,  whose  social  and  professional  position  in 
northern  Alabama  was  inferior  to  but  few.  Rengan  was  a  lawyer  of  ability, 
and  was  a  judge  in  Texas  when  he  rebelled  against  his  Government. 

The  Confederates,  having  assumed  for  their  league  a  national  character, 
at  once  presented  their  claims  to  recognition  as  sqch  by  the  powers  of  the 
earth.    They  sent  commissioners  to  Europe  to  secure  formal  recognition  by, 
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and  make  commercial  arrangements  witb,  the  leadings  governments  there. 
These  Commissioners  were  William  L.  Yancey,  of  Alabama ;  P.  A.  Rest,  of 
Louisiana ;  A.  Dndley  Mann,  <^  Virginia ;  and  T.  Butler  King,  of  Geor^a. 
Yancey  was  to  operate  in  England,  Rost  iu  France,  and  Mann  in  Holland  and 
Belgium.  King  seems  to  liave  had  a  sort  of  roving  commission.  Yancey 
had  more  real  ability  and  force  of  character  than  either  of  the  others.  He 
was  not  a  statesman,  bat  a  demagogue,  and  laok^  almost  every  requisite  for 
a  diplomatist.  He  could  fill  with  wild  passion  nn  excitable  populace  at  home, 
but  he  utterly  failed  to  impress  the  more  sober  English  mind  with  a  sense  of 
his  wisdom  or  the  justice  of  his  oause.  Rost  was  a  Frenchman,  who  emi- 
grated to  Louisiana  in  early  life,  married  a  woman  of  fortune,  and  finally 
reached  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State.  Mann  was 
a  dull  statistician  of  very  moderate  ability;  uid  King  was  an  extensive 
farmer  and  slaveholder.  These  men  so  fitly  represented  their  bad  cause  in 
Europe,  that  confidence  in  the  justice  or  the  ultimate  success  of  that  cause 
was  speedily  so  impaired,  that  they  went  wandering  about,  seeking  in  vain 
for  willing  listeners  among  men  of  character  in  diplomatic  circles;  and, 
finally,  they  abandoned  their  missions  in  disgust,  to  the  relief  of  statesmen 
who  were  wearied  with  their  importunities  and  ofiended  by  their  duplicity. 

Mr.  Stephens  assumed  the  office  of  expounder  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  new  govemmetit  was  founded  aud  was  to  be  established.  He 
made  the  occasion  of  a  speech  to  the  citizens  of  Savannah, 
*  *i8^  **'  ^corgi***  *-^  opportunity  for  giving  that  exposition  to  the  world. 
Ho  declared  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rebellion  was  African 
Slavery  existing  in  the  United  States ;  and  said  that  Jefierson,  in  his  forecast, 
had  anticipated  this  as  the  "rock  on  which  the  Union  would  split."  He 
doubted  whether  Jefierson  underatood  the  truth  on  which  that  rock  stood. 
He,  and  "  most  of  the  leaders  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  old  Consti- 
tution," entertained  the  erroneous  idea  that  "  the  enslavement  of  the  African 
was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature;  that  it  was  wrong  in  principle, 
socially,  morally,  and  politically."  They  erroneously  believed  "that  in 
the  order  of  Providence  the  institution  would  be  evanesoent  and  p.tss 
away."  Hiat,  he  said,  was  "the  prevailing  idea  of  the  fathers,"  who 
lasted  npon  the  false  assumption  put  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, that  "  all  men  are  created  equal" ' 

"  Our  new  government,"  said  the  Expounder,  "  is  founded  npon  exactly 
the  opposite  idea;  its  foundations  are  bdd,  its  comer-stone  rests  upon  the 
great  truth,  that  the  neqro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man ;  that  Slavery — 
subordination  to  the  superior  race — ^is  his  natural  and  normal  condition. 
This,  our  new  government,  is  the  first,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  based 
npon  this  great  physical  and  moral  truth.  This  truth  has  been  slow  in  the 
process  of  its  development,  like  all  other  trutiis  in  the  various  departments  of 
science.  It  has  been  so,  even  among  us.  Many  who  hear  me,  perhaps,  can 
recollect  well  that  this  truth  was  not  generally  admitted  even  within  their 
day.    The  errors  of  the  past  generation  still  clung  to  many  as  late  as  twenty 


■  Thl*  wu  (n  Sat  contndleUon  of  the  pxtn-jndlclal  oplnlnn  of  the  lute  Cblef-Jnatlae  Taney,  wbo  nlil  that 
the  'preTaillng  opinion  of  the  tlnK?"  waa,  that  the  nejmx-a  wore  "  an  fkr  Inferior  that  they  had  <io  rifA:t  «/i4ck 
tlU  vtiU  man  «w«  botuui  to  re^iteir    Sec  Ms  decleion  in  the  Drad  Scott  caae. 
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rears  ago.'  ...  la  the  conflict,  thus  far,  success  has  heen,  on  our  side,  com- 
plete throoghoat  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  is 
tfon  this,  as  I  have  stated,  our  actital/abric  is  Jtrmly  planted;  and  I  cannot 
permit  myself  to  donbt  the  ultimate  snccess  of  a  fiill  recognition  of  this 
principle  throoghont  the  civilized  and  enlightened  world."  After  reiter- 
ating the  assurance  that  Slavebt  was  the  special,  strong,  and  commend- 
able foondation  of  the  new  "  goTermnent,"  he  blasphemously  used  the  sub- 
stance of  the  words  which  the  Apostle  applied  to  Christ,  saying : — "  This 
stone,  which  was  rejected  by  the  first  bnilders, '  is  become  the  chief  stone 
of  the  comer'  in  our  new  edifice." 

By  these  frank  avowals  of  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the  Confederacy,  that 
Slatbbt  was  the  comer-stone  of  their  government,  so  called — that  it  was 
fonnded  npon  tiis  principle  that  a  superior  race  has  a  divine  right  to  enslave 
an  inferior  race — t^at  its  ethics  were  those  of  the  savage,  who  insists  that 
"Might  makes  Right;"  and  the  explicit  avowal  of  the  chief  leader,  that  '^all 
who  oppose  OB  shall  smell  Soathem  powder  and  &el  Southern  steel,"*  man- 
kind were  plainly  notified  that  an  ontlaw  against  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
of  Civilization,  and  of  the  Age  was  abroad,  heavily  mailed  in  political  and 
social  prejudices,  brandishing  a  gleaming  dagger,  poison-tipped,  and  defying 
tiie  aathority  of  God  and  Man.  How  that  outlaw  was  sheltered,  and  fed, 
and  caressed,  and  strengthened,  until  more  than  half  a  million  of  precious 
lives  had  been  sncrifioed  by  his  "  steel,"  we  shall  observe  hereafter. 


■  S«e  note  on  paga  8S. 

*  Jefferson  Davb^s  speech  it  Mvotgomary.    See  page  20T. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


THE   MONTOOMEBT   CONVENTION.— TREASON   OF   OENEEAL  TWIGGS.— LINCOLN  AND 
BDCHANAN  AT  THE  CAPITAL. 


HE  arrogance  and  folly  of  the  conspirators,  especially  of  the 
madmen  of  South  Carolina^  often  took  the  most  ludicrous  forms 
anil  ej[;|)re88ion.  They  were  so  intent  upon  obliterating  every 
trace  of  connection  with  the  "Yankees,"  as  thuy  derisively 
called  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States,  and  upon  showing  to 
the  world  that  South  Carolina  was  an  "  independent  nation,"  that 

BO  early  as  the  first  of  January,*  when  that  "nation" 
.1841.      was  just  nine  days  old — a  "nine  days'  wo:ider" — it 

was  proposed  to  adopt  for  it  a  new  system  of  civil 
time.'  Whether  it  was  to  be  that  of  Julius  Caesar,  in  whose 
calendar  the  year  began  in  March ;  or  of  the  French  Jacobins, 
whose  year  began  in  September,  and  had  five  sacred  days  called 
Sansculottides;  or  of  the  Eastern  satrap 


"  Who  counted  his  years  from  the  hour  when  he  smote 
His  best  friend  to  the  earth,  and  usurped  his  control; 
And  measured  his  days  and  his  weelis  by  false  oaths, 
And  his  months  by  the  scars  of  black  crimes  on  his  soul," 

is  not  recorded.  Three  days  after  the  Montgomery  Convention  had  formed 
a  so-called  government,  by  the  adoption  of  a  Provisional  Constitution,  and 
the  election  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  be  the  chief  standard-bearer  in  the  revolt, 
one  of.  the  organs  of  the  conspirators  said,  in  view  of  the  dreamed-of  jiower 
and  grandeur  of  the  new  Empire  : — "  The  South  might,  under  the  new  Con- 
federacy, treat  the  disorganized  and  <1emor;dized  Northern  States  as  ^««^^• 
gents,  and  deny  them  recognition.  But  if  peaceful  division  ensues,  the 
South,  after  taking  the  Federal  Capital  and  archives,  and  being  recognized 
by  all  foreign  powers  as  the  Goverament  de  facto,  can,  if  they  see  proper, 
recognize  the  Northern  Confederacy  or  Confederacies,  and  enter  into  treaty 
stipulations  with  them.  Were  this  not  done,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
Northern  States  to  take  a  place  among  nations,  and  their  flag  would  not  be 
respected  or  recognized.'" 

>  Cbsrlrston  Corrrspondenee  of  the  Associated  Press,  Jnnnuy  1, 18(1. 

*  Chartnton  Courier,  Fi-bmary  IS.  1S6I.  Only  a  week  citrller  than  this  (Febmary  Mx\  the  late  Senatar 
Hammon^l,  one  of  the  South  Carolina  conspirators,  in  a  letter  to  a  kinswoman  In  Schenectady,  New  York,  after 
reeommt'ndlng  her  to  read  the  sermon  ofa  Presbyterian  clergrman  In  Brooklyn,  named  Van  Dyke,  pre  ichetl  o.i 
the  9th  of  December,  ISM,  for  proofs  that  the  buying  and  selling  of  men,  women,  and  children  was  no  sin,  »iUI : 
"We  dissolve  the  ITnlnn— nnd  It  Is  forerer  dlsvilved.  be  aasnred— to  (ret  clear  of  Yankee  meddleeomcness  and 
Puitonical  bigotry.    I  say  this,  belntr  hair  n  Yankee  and  half  a  ParlUn.''     His  (kther  was  a  New   Kn^land 
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Notwithstanding  this  arrogance  and  childish  folly  of  the,  politicians — 
notwithstanding  the  tone  of  feeling  among  the  leading  insurgents  at  Mont- 
gomery was  equally  proud  and  defiant,  they  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
inexorable  laws  of  necessity,  and  make  a  compromise  with  expediency.  It 
wonld  not  do  to  give  mortal  offense  to  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missonri, 
by  obstructing  the  navigation  of  the  Missisisippi  River ;'  so,  on  the  22d  of 
February,  the  Convention  declared  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  navigation 
of  that  stream.  Money  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  machinery  of  govem- 
ment,  and  equip  and  feed  an  army  ;  so,  abandoning  the  delightful  dreams  of 
free-trade,  which  was  to  bring  the  luxuries  of  the  world  to  their  doors,  they 
proposed  tariff  laws ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  an  export  duty  on 
the  great  staple  of  the  Gulf  States,  relying  upon  the  potential  arm  of  "  King 
Cotton''  for  support  in  the  measure.  "  I  apprehend."  said  Howell  Cobb, 
who  proposed  it,  "that  we  are  conscions-of  the  power  wc  hold  in  our  hands, 
by  reason  of  onr  producing  that  staple  so  necessarj-  to  the  world.  I  doubt 
not  thnt  pnwer  will  exert  an  influence  mightier  than  armies  or  navies.  We 
know  that  by  an  embargo  we  could  soon  place  not  only  the  United  Statues, 
bnt  many  of  the  European  powers,  under  the  necessity  of  electing  between 
snch  a  recognition  of  our  independence  as  we  require,  or  domestic  convul- 
sions at  home."  Such  were  the  shallow  conclusions  of  one  of  the  leading 
"  Southern  statesmen,"  of  whose  superior  wisdom  the  newspapers  in  the 
interest  of  the  Oligarchy  were  always  boasting. 

The  Convention  authorized  Davis  to  accept  one  hundred  thousand  volun- 
teers for  twelve  months,  and  ^      The  franking    privilege    was 

to  borrow  fifteen  millions  of  |^a^^^^  disallowed,  excepting  for  the 
dollars,  at  the  rate  of  eight  I^IS^I^I  Post-office  Department.  The 
per    cent,    interest    a    year.       KJB?'"''-)^  '     rates  of  postage  wore  fixed. 


Provision  was  also  made  for  ^^j^^i  1  "I'd  stamps  for  two,  five,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  small  jg^^B^feftj  ten-  cents  were  soon  issued, 
naval  force  for  coast  defense.  '™''^^^"*'  bearing  the  portrait  of  Jeffer 
Laws  were  passed  for  carry-  p^^^"a».  "on  Davis.  A  variety  of 
ing  on   postal    operations. —  laws,  necessary  for  the  opera- 

tions of  a  legitimate  government,  were  made ;  and  on  the  11th  of  March,  a 
permanent  Constitution  was  adopted.  Its  preamble  fully  recognized  the 
doctrine  of  State  Supremacy,  and  was  in  the  following  words : — "  We, 
the  people  of  the  Confederate  States,  each  State  acting  in  its  sovereign 
and  independent  character,  in  order  to  form  a  permanent  Federal  Govern- 
ment, establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  and  insure  the  blessings 

Khool-teaetrr.  "  We  abBot»e  ffoH  by  thiiC  h*  contlnnoti,  ^'■from  all  the  Hiw  t^f  Slavery,  and  taire  upon 
i^rultM alt  itn  fiuppoeed  Hn  and  etil,  openhj  h(fore  the uorld.  and  in  the  &iff/U  of  God"  With  a  similar 
spirit,  the  rcTller?  of  the  pvat  PrtftchiT  of  Uightponsness  crlwT:  '*  Crucify  him  I  CmcifV  him  I  ///«  blood  be  on 
w  md  «s  our  children  /*  In  tbe  ja<lgmt;iitj}  which  ppeedlljr  felt  upon  the  preBnmptuoas  Jew  and  the  Blave- 
MiIct,  di>  wc  not  see  a  remarkable  **  bbtorical  itanillcl  T^ 

Tie  consipinitar  continued :— "Let  ua  alone.  Let  me  tell  yon,  my  dear  constn,  that  If  there  Is  any  attempt 
«t  mar  oQ  ite  part  of  the  Korth,  we  can  soundly  thrash  them  on  any  field  of  battJe ;  and  n"t  only  that,  we  con 
rlTe  them  orer  to  Joan  Jaques,  and  Wave  them  to  manage  that.  Wo  know  onr  stren  th.  Why,  we  export 
iTRtwobnodred  millions  of  prodnc-,  which  the  world  eagerly  necks  and  cannot  do  without.  A  six  montba' 
tilore  of  our  exports  to  Enrope  would  rev<dutl<»nlr,i  every  existing  government  there,  as  well  aa  at  tbo  North. 
iUlnnwU.  The  Xortb  exports  some  sixty  mllllona,  <n  comprtUton  with  the  European  producers.  Why 
•ie  Sonli.  witbont  our  custom  for  nianufactnrf  s,  and  our  produce  for  Its  commerce  and  exchaniea,  l^  neither 
nan  Bor  Ii*..  the  p»ore«t  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  To  that  It  has  come  on  an  injidel  and  abstract  idea.'"— 
UtUr^Jat.  n.  Hammond  to  Mn.  F.  IT.  Pratt,  prMUktd  in  the  A>hany  .Vatemuxn. 

■  Seepage  lU.' 
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of  liberty  to  oarselves  and  to  oar  posterity — invoking  the  favor  and  guidance 
of  Almighty  God'— 'do  order  and  ordain  this  Constitution  for  the  Confede^ 
ate  States  of  America." 

This  Constitution  was  that  of  the  United  States,  with  the  alterations  and 
omissions  seen  in  the  Provisional  Constitution,'  and  others  made  by  the 
Committee.  It  prohibited  the  giving  of  bounties  from  the  Treasury,  or  the 
laying  of  duties  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  any  branch  of  industry.  It 
made  the  Post-office  Department  rely  wholly  upon  its  own  revenue  to  pay 
its  expenses ;  it  attempted  to  prevent  fraudulent  legislation  by  prohibiting  ' 
the  introduction  of  more  than  one  subject  in  any  act ;  it  fixed  the  term  of 
service  of  the  "  President  and  Vice-President"  at  six  years,  and  made  the 
former  ineligible  to  re-election ;  it  provided  for  the  government  of  new 
Territories,  and  prohibited  the  enactment  of 'any  law  "  denying  or  impsuring 
the  right  of  property  in  negro  slaves."  There  were  several  provisions  for 
securing  an  economical  expenditure  of  money.  The  delegates  from  Sooth 
Carolina  and  Florida  voted  against  the  clause  prohibiting  the  African  Slave- 
trade. 

Davis  had  already  been  authorized  by  the  Convention*  to  assume  control 
of  "  all  military  operations  between  the  Confederate  States,"  or 
any  of  them,  and  powers  foreign  to  them ;  and  he  was  also  author- 
ized to  receive  from  them  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war  "acquired 
from    the    United   States."     At    the    middle 
of  March,  it  recommended  the  several  States 
to  cede  to  the  "Confederate  States"  the  forts, 
arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  public  estab- 
liahnients  within  their  respective  limits.    These 
recommendations  were  cheerfully  responded  to 
by  all  except  the  South  Carolinians,  who  were 
tardy  in  relinquishing  the   means   for    main- 
taining their  "sovereignty."     Already  P.  G. 
T.  Beauregard,  a  Louisiana  Creole,  who  had 
abandoned  the  flag  of  his  country,  and  sought 
employment    among    its    enemies,    had    been 
appointed  brigadier-general,*    and 
ordered    from    New     Orleans    to 
Charleston,  to  take  charge  of  all  the  insurgent 
forces  there.     Already  John  Forsyth,  Martin  J.  Crawford,  and  A.  B.  Roman 
had  been  appointed  Commissioners  to  proceed  to  Washington,  and  make  a 
settlement   of  all  questions  at  issue  between  the  United  States   and  'the 
conspirators;    and    Memminger    had    made    preparations    for   establishing 
Custom  Houses  along  the  frontier  "between  the  two  confederacies."     After 


JOim     FOKSYTH. 


1  This  expremton  called  forth  much  debate.  Some  opposed  the  Introduction  of  the  ftcntiment  In  any  form. 
Chilton  wished  it  stronger,  bjr  adding,  "who  is  the  God  of  the  Bible  and  the  rli;btrul  source  of  all  government.'' 
As  the  word  "  Bible"  would  Include  the  Nfw  Testament,  this  sitfllx  wns  opposed  because  It  might  oflVnd  Mr. 
Benjamin,  who  was  a  .Tew,  and  did  not  admit  the  divinity  of  Jesus.  It  was  voted  down.  One  of  the  Colbs 
proposed  to  Introduce  In  the  Constltation  a  clause  recognizing  the  Christian  Sabbith.  In  Iho  followine  form  : — 
"No  man  shall  b«  cooipelled  to  do  civil  duty  on  Sunday."  This  vat  voted  down,  partly  out  of  deference 
to  Mr.  Benjamin,  the  Jew,  and  partly  because  Pe^l^ln^  of  Louisiana,  declared  that  the  people  of  that  Slata 
would  not  accept  of  such  a  provision.  Delegates  fh>m  Texas  made  the  same  declaration  ooncemiog  th«  peopk 
of  their  State. 

*  Sec  page  2M. 
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igreeing,  by  resolation,  to  share  in  the  crime  of  plundering  the  National 
Goremment  by  accepting  a  portion  of  the  money  which  the  Louisiana 
politicians  had  stolen  from  the  Mint  and  Custom  House  at  New  Orleans,' 
the  Convention  adjourned.'  At  that  time  vigorous  preparations  for  war 
were  seen  on  erery  band.  Volunteers,  even  from  Tennessee,  offered  their 
services.  In  many  places  in  the  Gulf  States  enlistments  went  rapidly  on; 
and  by  the  first  of  April,  probably  twenty  thousand  names  were  on  the  rolls 
of  the  growing  insurgent  army. 

The  conspirators  of  Texas,  we  have  observed,  were  represented  in  the 
Convention  at  Montgomery.    The  people  of  that  State  had  lately  suffered 
the  most  flagrant  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  disloyal  men  ;  and  that  Common- 
wealth had  been  the  theater  of  an  act 
of  treachery   of  the  vilest   and  most 
injurious  nature,  performed  by  the  vet- 
eran soldier,  Greneral  David  £.  Twiggs, 
of  Georgia,  who  was  next  in  rank  to 
Lieutenant-General  Scott,  in  the  Army 
of  the  Republic. 

We  have  observed  that  the  conspir- 
ators and  disloyal  politicians  of  Texas 
had  placed  the  people  of  that  State,^ 
who,  by  an  overwhelming  nutjority, 
were  for  the  Union,  in  an  attitude  of 
rebjellion  before  the  close  of  February, 
and  that  the  Revolutionary  Committee' 
had    appointed    Messrs.    Devine    and  batid  &  twioos. 

Maverick,  Commissioners  to  treat  with 

General  Twiggs,  the  Commander  of  the  Department,  for  the  surrender  into 
their  hands  of  aU  the  property  of  the  National  Government  under  his 
controL  Twiggs  was  a  favorite  of  the  Administration,  and  liis  conduct 
denotes   that  he   was  in  complicity  with  the  conspirators  at   Washington. 

■  Stepaf^  ISSl 

*  The  proceedings  of  this  OonTCBUoili,  Mid  of  the  **  ProTislonal  OoTemment  of  the  Confederato  St«tm,"  hi^T« 
Berer  been  printed.  The  uri^nsl  tnanuacripts  were  diacoTered  by  some  of  General  Wil8on'«  eommRnd  at 
Athena,  In  Georgia,  after  the  downlUll  of  the  rebellion.  Thejr  were  In  three  boxes,  In  one  of  the  recttattun-rooms 
of  the  UnlTenit>-  of  Oeor^  A  eorrespondont  of  the  Jfew  York  Htrald,  writing  fW>m  Athena,  on  the  19th  of 
Jose.  196S,  gires  the  following  interesting  history  of  these  papers,  which  consist  of  Jonrnals,  corrcspondenee, 
ttccBtera: — 

**  Afl  the  ProTisloiul  Oongreaa  was  about  to  expire,  a  proposition  was  made  (hat  the  Journals  should  be 
pvbllshed.  This  was  objected  to,  on  the  ground  of  flimishing  mnch  r alualflo  information,  tinA  a  law  was  passed 
auhorizlttg  and  requiring  the  President  of  the  Congress,  Howell  Cobb,  to  haro  three  copies  made  of  all  the 
Jevnala.  He  was  at  that  time  in  the  Army,  commanding  the  Sixteenth  Georgia  Iti'glment,  and  doirn  on  the 
Peainsula,  bvlow  Biebmond.  He  at  onoo  engaged  J.  D.  Hooper,  former  clerk,  to  undertake  the  Job.  Whatever 
were  bis  hindenuices  It  Is  not  known;  but  he  did  Tcry  little,  and  after  having  them  on  hand  for  a  longtime, 
died.  They  were  then  shipped  to  a  gentleman  in  Gecwgla,  with  a  request  to  complete  the  work.  Papers  were 
lalasinc,  requiring  months  to  And ;  materials  hard  to  get,  and  the  work,  thert'fore,  never  ti-iis  completed.  They 
vere  at  one  time  held  in  Atlanta,  but  the  Cnlonlsts  coming  too  near,  were  hurried  off  to  West  Point,  Georgia. 
Thcfe  a  itroBg  mmor  of  a  raid  springing  np,  they  were  carried  to  Tallapoosa  Oonnty,  Alabama,  on  a  plantation, 
la  marching  from  Dadeville  to  Xoachapoka,  General  B'fuMean  passed  within  four  miles  of  the  house  where 
they  were;  and  »hcn  his  men  were  destroying  the  mllroad  at  Notasulga,  and  were  having  the  little  fight  near 
Chehaw,  the  boxes  were  hid  ont  In  the  woods,  two  miles  off,  and  were  watched  by  two  negro  men.  They 
were  then  removed  to  Angnata,  Georgia,  and  theace,  when  Sherman  came,  tearing  down  thronzh  Go<)ririft  like  a 
wild  hoTM,  they  were  pnahed  along  into  the  npper  part  of  South  Carolina,  Theoee  In  the  sprine  they  were 
tnvght  orer  to  this  place,''  Tbea*  Jaanals  in  among  the  archives  of  the  "  Confederate  Government."  at 
WathlngtOB  Gl^.  '  See  page  18a 
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TWIGGS  SUSPECTED   AND  SUPERSEDED. 


He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Texas  onlj  a  few  weeks 
before  he  committed  the  treasonable  act  we  are  about  to  record.  For 
forty  years  he  had  served  his  Goveniment  acceptably,  and  was  honored 
with  its  confidence ;  but  the  virqs  that  poisoned  so  many  noble  characters, 
destroyed  the  life  of  his  patriotism.  Not  content  with  desertins;  his  flag 
himself,  he  tried  to  seduce  his  officers  from  their  allegiance.  He  began  by 
talking  gloomily  of  the  future,  and  expressing  doubts  of  the  ability  of  the 
Government  to  maintain  its  authority.  He  soon  spoke  disparaginjly  of  that 
Government ;  and  finally  he  said  to  his  officers  : — "  The  Union  will  be  at  an 
end  in  less  than  sixty  days,  and  if  you  have  any  pay  due  you,  you  had  better 
get  it  at  once,  for  it  is  the  last  yon  will  ever  get." 

Intimations  of  Twiggs's  disloyalty  had  reached  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Holt,  and  on  the  18th  of  January,  in  a  general  order,  the  veteran  was 
relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Texjis,  and  it  was  turned 
over  to  Colonel  Carlos  A.  Waite,  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Infintry.  But 
the  anticipated  mischief  was  accomplished  before  the  order  could  perform  its 
intended  work.  When  the  Commissionei's  were  informed  of  its  arrival  at 
Twiggs's  head-quarters,  at  the  Alamo,  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  they  took 
_  measures  to  prevent  its 

reaching  Colonel  Waite, 
whose  regimental  head- 
quarters was  at  the  least 
sixty  miles  distant,  on  the 
Verde  Creek,  a  branch,  of 
the  Gnadaloupe  River. 
But  the  vigilance  and 
activity  of  the  patriotic 
Colonel  Nichols,  Twiggs's 
Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, who  watched  his 
chief  with  the  keen  eye 
of  full  suspicion,  foiled 
them.  He  duplicated  the 
orders,  and  sent  two  cou- 
riers by  difierent  routes.  One  of  them  was  captured  and  taken  back  to 
San  Antonio,  and  the  other  reached  Waite,  with  the  order,  on  the  1 7th  of 
February. 

Twiggs  was  cautious  and  had  adroitly  avoided  committing  himself  to 
treason  in  writing.  Ho  always  said  to  the  impatient  Commissioners  : — "  I 
will  give  up  every  thing."'  But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  temporizing 
must  end.  He  was  re.ady  to  act;  but  he  must  have  a  decent  excuse  for  his 
surrendering  the  force  under  his  immediate  command,  which  consisted  of  only 
two  skeleton  companies  under  Captains  King  and  Smith.  Other  troops  had 
been  ordered  away  from  San  Antonio  by  Twiggs  when  the  danger  of  revolu- 
tion became  pressing,  and  they  might  be  called  to  put  down  insurrection. 

'  This  Is  n  very  nlil  bnlldlnr.  It  irns  n  chnrch.  fnetrA  ^y  tlie  Spsnlarrts,  nml  wm  nfterwnrd  dinvertert  Into 
A  fortress.  There,  doling  the  war  fur  the  Indepeodenoe  of  Texas,  many  Americans,  who  h.id  joinc<l  the  Texans 
In  the  Btrngfrlo,  were  massacred  by  the  Mexlenna,  Among  those  who  fell  were  Colonel  David  Crockett,  and 
Colonel  BowIa,  the  Inventor  of  the  famous  Imwlc^knlfo,  ?o  mnch  nsed  by  despenidnes  In  the  Southwest 
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BEN.  M  rn-i-orn. 


The  excnae  for  TViggs  was  readily  fonnd.  Ben,  MoCuUoch,  the  famoas 
Texan  Ranger,  was  stationed  at  Segnin,  not  far  off.  The  Commissioners 
employed  him  to  prepare  and  lead  a  sufiScient  military  force  to  capture  the 
National  troops  in  San  Antonio.  He 
recehred  direotions  to  that 
effect  on  the  9th,*  and  he  at  '  'j^^' 
onoe  pushed  forward  toward 
the  dtj  with  almost  a  thousand  men. 
He  was  joineil,  near  the  town,  by  two 
hnndred  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle, 
who  went  oat  well  armed  and  equipped, 
each  having  forty  rounds  of  ammnni- 
rion. 

At  two  o'clock  on  Smiday  morning, 
the  16th,  two  hundred  mounted  men, 
led  by  McCnlloch,  rushed  into  the  city, 
breaking  the  slumbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants with  unearthly  yells.  These 
were    soon    followed    by    about    five 

hundred  more.  They  took  possession  of  the  Main  Plazn,  a  large  vacant 
sqoare  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  placed  guards  over  the  Arsenal,  the  park 
of  artillery,  and  the  Government  buildings.  A  traitor  in  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  named  Edgar,  had,  at  the  first  dash  into  the  city,  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  Alamo.' 

General  Twiggs  and  Colonel  Nichols  met  McCulloch  in  the  Main  Plaza, 
where  terms  of  surrender  were  soon  agreed  to ;  and  there,  ut 
noon,*  was  fully  consummated  the  treasonable  act  which  Twiggs  *  ^'^""^  '*• 
had  commenced  by  negotiation  so  early  as  the   Tth.'    He  sur- 
rendered all  the  National  forces  in  Texas,  numbering  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred,  and  composed  of  thirty-seven  companies.     Fifteen  companies  of 
infentry  and  five  of  artillery  were  on  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  other 
seventeen  were  in  the  interior.     With  the  troops  Twiggs  surrendered  public . 
stores  and  monitions  of  war,  valued,  at  their  cost,  at  one  million  two  hundred 
thoa<iand  dollars.*    Beside  these,  he  surrendered  all  the  forts,  arsenals,  and 
other  military  posts  within  the  limits  of  his  command,  including  Port  Davis, 
in  the  great  canon  of  the  Lyropia  Mountains,  on  the  San  Antonio  and  San 
Diego  mail-route,  five  hundred  miles  from  the  former  city.    It  was  then  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  and,  because  of  its  situa- 
tion in  the  midst  of  the  country  of  the  plundering  Mesculnro  Apaches,  and 
b  the  path  of  the  marauding  Comanches  into  Mexico,  it  was  a  post  of  grent 
importance. 


'  Galrttton  Xmc*,  Fcbnwry  2%  1S61.  Skttch  ofStetmion  Ttmt»  in  Ttxnt:  by  J.  P.  Newtomb.  editorof 
Om  Alama  Brprtm,  page  11.  Tma»^  and  tt>  Lat»  Military  Oeeupation  and  Svacvation  :  bj  *n  Olllcrr  of  th« 
Annj. 

'  On  tkat  a»y,  Twigis  iNord  an  order  to  bis  troojM,  tnftirtning  thcjn  that  the  "  Secession  Act  had  jntmeA  the 
OBTention''  'of  the  State,  to  take  effect  on  the  2d  day  of  March ;  but  that  he  eonbl  not  say  what  dispositioi 
vflfiUt  be  nude  of  the  tmops.  He  promised  to  remain  with  thenmintll  something  wa!>  done,  and  make  them  as 
eomfortible  u  possible.  He  seems  tn  hare  made  np  his  mind,  aa  soon  as  the  Secession  Ordinance  was  passed,  to 
^ctny  bh  troops  aB<1  the  pnblle  property  Into  the  hands  of  the  pnbtto  enemy. 

'  'llu^r  Talne  In  Texas  is  much  greater,  and  worth  to  the  State  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollara.''-' 
in  dttnio  Btraid,  rebraarjr  V. 
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DISPOSAL  OF  TROOPS  IN  TEXAS. 


By  ibis  act  Twiggs  deprived  his  Government  of  the  most  effective  portion 
of  its  Regular  Army,  in  strict  accordance  witb  the  plans  of  his  employers, 
Davis  and  Floyd.    When  the  Goveniinent  was  informed  of  bis 
'  ^^^  ^    actual  treason,  an  order  was  issued,"  directing  him  to  be  "  dis- 
missed from.the  Army  of  the  United  States,  for  treachery  to  the 
flag  of  his  country." '  Earlier  than  this, "  Charity  Lodge  "  of  the  "  Enights  <rf 
Malta,"  in  New  Orleans,  who  had  heard  of  his  infamy,  expelled 
■  him  from  their  order'  by  unanimous  vote.     On  the  4th  of  Mardi 
the  Secession  Convention  of  Louisiana,  that  had  assembled  that  day,  resolved 
to  unite  with  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  in  honoring  Twiggs  with  a  pnblio 
reception.    That  honor  was  conferred  eight  days  afler  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  service  of  his  country  for  a  high  crime. 

On  the  18tb,'  Twi^s  issued  a  general  order,  in  which  he  announced 
the  fact  of  the  surrender  of  his  forces,  and  directed  the  garrisons 
of  all  the  posts,  after  they  should  be  handed  over  to  agents  of  the 
insurgents,  to  make  their  w.ny  to  the  sea-coast  as  speedily  as  possible,  wher^, 


•  February. 


roKT  DAVn. 


according  to  the  terms  made  with  the  Commissioners,  they  would  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  State,  taking  with  them  their  arms,  clothing,  and  necessary 
stores.  With  this  order  went  out  a  circular  from  the  Commissioners,  in  the 
name  of  the  State  of  Texas,  whose  authority  they  had  usurped,  in  which  they 
solemnly  agreed  that  the  troops  should  have  every  assistance,  in  the  w^ay  of 
transportation  and  otherwise,  for  leaving  the  State,  for,  they  said,  "  they  are 
our  friends,  who  have  hitherto  afforded  us  all  the  protection  in  their  power ; 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  no  insult  or  indignity  is  offered  them."  It  is 
apparent  that  at  that  very  time  the  conspirators  had  determined  to  cast  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  betrayed  men  on  their  way  to  the  coast,  and  their 
departure  from  it,  with  the  hope  of  persuading  a  portion  of  them  to  join  the 
insurgents.     In  this  they  were  mistaken.    In  all  the  vicissitudes  to  which 

'  The  Charlftlon  Courier,  on  the  18th  of  M«3r,  1S6I,  pnblhhrd  n  letter  written  by  General  Twiggs  to 
President  Bucbsnan,  threatening  to  visit  Lancaster,  nnd  call  bitn  ^)  a  personal  account  f<ir  bmnillDfr  blm  as  a 
toUtor.    '*Th',s  was  personaV'  he  said,  ^and  I  shall  treat  it  as  such — nut  ihroogb  the  papers — but  to  jMrson." 
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tfa^  irere  aA^wwed  exposed,  the  private  eoldiers  and  moet  of  the  offioerci 
nmained  trae  to  the  old  fli^.  The  writer  sav  gome  of  them  at  midsiunmer 
m  Fort  HamiltcHi,  at  the  eatranee  to  New  York  Bay  ;  and  never  was  a  oarse 
bj  "  bell,  book,  and  candle,"  more  sincerely  nttered,  than  were  those  that 
fell  from  the  compressed  lips  of  these  betrayed  soldiers.  These  troops  were 
the  fint  who  left  Texas.    They  oame  from  posts  on  the  line  of  the  Rio 


FOniT  nABKI.,  TCXAS,  IH  1861. 

Grande,  nnd  embarked  in  the  Daniel  Webster  at  Point  Isabel,  a  plaoe  of 
much  note  in  the  history  of  the  war  with  Mexico.'    They  arrived 
at  Fort  Hamilton  on  the  30ih  of  March,  1861. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  1 6th;'  the  little  band  of  National 
troops  in  San  Antonio  marched  sullenly  out  of  the  city,  to  the 
tnne  of  "The  Eed,  White,  and  Blue,"  and  encamped  at  San  Pedro    '  ''^^' 
Springs,  two   mUes  from  the  Plaza,  there  to  remain  until  the 
•nival  of  Colonel  Waite.    They  were  followed  by  a  crowd  of  sorrowing 
dtizens.      The  tears  of  strong  men  were   mingled  with   those  of  delicate 
women,  when  they  saw  the  old  flag  disappear;  and  sullen  gloom  hung  over 
the  town  thnt  night,  and  for  many  days.'     San  Antonio  was  full  of  loyal 
moi,  and  so  was  the   State.      There  was   wide-spread   sorrow  when   the 
caLuDity  of  Twiggs's  treason  became  known.    It  was  a  calamity  for  the  nation, 
and  it  was  a  special  calamity  for  the  Texans,  for  these  troop:^,  now  about  to 
leave  them,  had  been  their  protectors  against -the  incursions  of  the  savage 
Indian  tribes,  that  were  hanging,  like  a  portentous  cloud,  along  their  frontier. 
The  surrendered  forts  were  to  be  garrisoned  by  Texas  militia,  but  in  these 
the  people  had  little  confidence. 

Colonel  Waite,  who  started  for  San  Antonio,  with  an  escort  of  fifteen 
cavalry,  immediately  after  receiving  his  order  from  the  War  Department, 
arrived  there  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18ih.  McCuUoch  had  stationed 
troops  on  the  regular  route  to  intercjept  him.  By  taking  by-paths  he  eluded 
them.  But  he  was  a  few  hours  too  late.  Twiggs  had  consummated  his 
treason,  and  Texan  soldiers  occupied  the  post.  Waite  was  compelled  to 
recognize  the  capitulation.  Sadly  he  rode  out  to  San  Pedro  Springs,  joined 
the  little  handful  of  National  troops  there,  and,  on  the  following 
day,'  assumed  the  command  of  the  department.  Already  '"""^ 
Twin's  order  for  the  evacuation  of  the  posts  in  Texas  had  been  sent,  but 


'  StctmioM  Tlnut  in  Ttma*,  \t»fe  IL 
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some  of  these  were  so  distant  and  isolated,  and  the  traveling  so  difficult  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  that  it  was  several  weeks  before  the  order  reached 
them.     One  of  these  is  Fort  Arbuckle,  in  Franklin  County,  sitnated  west 


rOST  ABBCOXLB. 


from  Arkansas,  on  the  False  Wachita  River.  It  protects  the  northern 
frontiers  of  the  State  from  the  forays  of  the  wild  Comanches.  At  the  time 
we  are  considering,  it  was  garrisoned  by  detachments  from  the  First  Cavalry 
and   one   company  of  the   First  Infantry  Regiment.      Another  was  Fort 


■y'*~s^^-i^-'- 


rOBT  VACniTA. 


Wachita,  sixty  miles  southeasterly  from  Fort  Arbuckle,  and,  like  it,  on  the 
Indian  Reserve.  It  was  garrisoned  by  two  companies  of  the  First  Cavalry 
Regiment.  Near  this  post,  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  Major  Earle  Van  Dom, 
a  gallant  officer  of  the  National  Army,  who  appears  for  the  first  time,  in 


.■.■^SK--S 


.    .  .i.li'U. 


rOBI  I.A1ICASTBB, 


connection  with  Twiggs's  treason,  as  an  enemy  of  his  country,  had  a  suc- 
cessful battle  with  a  band  of  warlike  Comanches.  Another  important. post 
was  Fort  Lancaster,  on  the  mail-route  between  San  Antonio  to  San  Diego, 
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In  the  midst  of  the  remaiicable  table-lands  near  the  junction  of  Live  Oak 
Creek  and  the  Pecos  River.  It  is  a  place  of  much  importance,  for  it  pro- 
tects the  great  ford  of  the  Pecos,  where  nearly  all  the  trains  from  Texas 
cross  it,  on  their  way  to  California.  These  are  really  mere  military  posts 
rather  than  forts,  quite  sttfficient  in  strength,  however,  for  the  uses  of  the 
service  in  that  region.  The  military  power  under  Twiggs's  control  was 
ample,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Union  citizens,  to  hold  the  State  firmly 
in  a  position  of  loyalty  to  the  National  Gofernment,  and  to  defy  the  Arch- 
Conspirator  at  Montgomery,  who,  before  Texas  had  become  a  member  of 
the  "  Confederacy,"  wrote,  through  bis  so-called  Secretary  of  War,  to  the 
Texas  Convention,  that  if,  after  a  reasonable  time,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment-should  refuse  to  withdraw  the  troops,  "all  the  powers  of  the  Southern 
ConfedeiTUjy  shoulil  be  used  to  expel  them.'" 

Colonel  Waite  found  himself  at  once  entangled  in  most  serious  embarrass- 
ments. In  violation  of  the  terms  of  Twiggs's  treaty  for  surrender,  adequate 
means  of  transportation  for  the  troops  in  the  interior  were  withheld ;  and 
officers  born  in  Slave-labor  States,  such  as  Lieutenant  Thornton  Washington, 
Major  Larkin  Smith,  and  others,  in  whom  be  confided,  betrayed  their  trusts 
in  a  most  shnmeful  manner,  and  joined  the  insurgents. 

Captain  Hill,  who  coramandod  Fort  Brown,  on  the  Bio  Grande,  opposite 


rORT  BBOWN. 


Matamoras,  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  Twiggs  to  evacuate  it,  and  prepared 

to  defend  it.     He  soon  found  that  he  could  not  hold  it  with  the  small  force 

aoder  his  command,  and  he  was  compelled  to  yield.     The  troops  along  the 

line  of  the  Rio  Grande  soon  left  the  country,  but  those  in  the  interior,  who 

made  their  way  slowly  toward  the  coast,  became  involved  in  great  difficulties. 

Toward  the  middle  of  April,  Major  Earle  Van  Dom,  who  was  a  favorite 

in  the  army. of  that  department,  appeared  in  Texas  with  the  commission  of  a 

colonel,  from  Jeflferson  Davis.     He  was  a  native  of  Mississippi.     He  had 

abandoned  his  flag,  and  was  now  in  the  employment  of  its  enemies.     He  was 

there  to  secure  for  the  use  of  the  insurgent  army,  by  persuision  and  glowing 

promises  of  great  good  to  themselves,  the  remnant  of  the  betrayed  forces  of 

the  Republic,  or  to  make  them  useless  to  their  Government.     Simultaneously 

with  his  appearance,  the  newspapers  in  the  interest  of  the  conspirators  teemed 

vritb  arguments  to  show  that  the  National  soldiers  were  absolved  from  their 

allegiance,  because  the  "UniOn  was  dissolved;"  and  Van  Dom  held  out 

brilliant  temptations  to  win  them  to  his  standard.     His  labor  was  vain. 

■  Letter  of  L.  Pop«  Walker  to  th«  Texu  Conrentlon,  Febniarjr  in,  1801. 
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They  .were  too  patriotic  to  be  seduced,  or  eveu  to  listen  patienlly  to  his 
wicked  overtures. 

At  about  the  time  when  Van  Dom  appeared,  seven  companies  of  Kational 
troops,  under  Major  Sibley,  were  at  Indianola,  on  Matagorda  B.iy,  preparing 
to  embark  on  the  iStar  of  the  West,  which  had  been  ruthlessly  expelled  from 
Charleston  harbor  in  January.  This  vessel  had  been  sent,  with  twenty 
thousand  ration::  and  other  supplies,  under  convoy  of  the  gunboat  Mohatek; 
to  bear  away  the  troops.  Suftposing  the  vessel  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  Sibley  embarked  the  troops  on  two  small  steam  lighters,  and  proceeded 
down  the  bay.  He  had  suspected  treasonable  designs  concerning  his  com- 
mand. His  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  the  Star  of  the 
West  and  its  convoy,  and  he  resolved  to  go  on  in  the  lighters  to  Tampico,  in 
Mexico.  A  lack  of  provisions  and  coal  compelled  him  to  turn  back.  His 
troops  were  disembarked,  and,  on  the  following  day.  Lieutenant  Whippl-.' 
gave  liim  proof  of  hostile  designs  against  his  troops,  by  reporting  the  exist- 
ence of  a  small  battery  at  Saluria,  some  distance  down  the  bay.  Whipple 
was  ordered  to  capture  it,  but  when  he  and  his  little  party  approached  the 
place,  the  cannon  were  not  there. 

As  speedily  as  possible,  Major  Sibley  re-embarked  his  troops  on  two 
schooners,  and  these,  towed  by  tlie  steam  lighters,  proceeded  toward  the 
Gulf.  Heavy  easterly  winds  were  sweeping  the  sea,  and  no  pilots  were  to  l>c 
seen.  Darkness  came  on  before  they  reached  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and 
they  ancltored  within  it.  There  they  lay  a  greater  part  of  two  days  and  two 
nights,  anxiously  awaiting  tiie  arrival  of  the  Star  of  the  West  and  Mohatck. 
At  ten  o'clock,  when  the  Uarkness  was  profoimd,  and  the  storm  heavy,  thick 
volumes  of  smoke  were  discerned  above  the  schooners.  ~  At  daylight  threfi 
steamers  lay  near,  with  side-barricades  of  cotton-bales; -and,  a  little  later,  a 
larger  steamship  than  either  of  these,  armed  with  heavy  cannon,  came  over 
the  bar  and  anchored  near  the  schooners.  The  four  vessels  bore  about  fifteen 
hundred  well-armed  Texans,  under  Van  Dorn.  He  sent  commissioneis  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  troops  on  the  schooners.  Sibley  called  a 
council  of  war.     It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  resistance  to  such  a  heavy 

and  active  force  would  be  madness,  and  Sibley  surrendered.*    The 
*  ^j^J  **■    spoils,  besides  the  seven  companies  made  prisoners  of  war,  fomr 

hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  were  over  three  hundred  fine  rifles 
and  the  camp  equipage  of  the  whole  party  of  captured  troops.  Many  of 
these  men  wept  because  they  had  not  an  opportunity  to  fight,  and  threw 
their  arms  overboard.    At  about  the  same  time,  a  party  of  volunteers  from 

Galveston  boarded  the  Star  of  the  West  off  Indianola,  and  cap- 
*"      ■    tured  her,  with  all  her  stores.* 

On  the  day  preceding  this  surrender  near  Saluria,  Colonel  "Waite,  witli 
his  Btaff  and  all  of  the  officers  on  duty  at  San  Antonio,  were  mnde  prisoners,' 

under  most  aggravating  circumstances.     When  Colonel   Waite 
**  pointed  to    the    plighted  faith   of  the    seif-consiituted    Texan 

authorities  with  whom  Twiggs  had  treated,  att<l  argued  that  the  present  act 
was  in  violation  of  a  solemn  covenant,  he  was  giveu .  to  understand  th.-it  no 
arguments  would  be  heard — that  he  and  his  officers  were  prisoners,  .and,  if 
they  were  not  quiet,  physical  force  would  be  used  to  compel  them  to  keep 
silence.    One  of  the  most  insolent  of  these  representatives  of  "authority" 
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was  a  Major  Madin,  of  Arkansas,  who  natil  a  short  time  before  had  held  the 
office  of  paymaster  in  the  Regular  Armj. 

At  this  time,  seven  companies  of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  three  hundred 

and  thirty-six  strong,  under  Colonel  Reese,  were  making  their  way  from  the 

interior,  slowly  and  wearily,  toward  the  coafil,  along  El  Paso  Road.     On 

reaching  Middle  Texas,  Colonel  Ree!«e  found. all  the  supplies  necessary  for 

the  Babsistence  of  his  troops  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents ;  and  nt  the 

ranche  of  Mr.  Adams,  near  San  Lncas  Springs,  twenty  miles  west  from  San 

Antonio,  on  the  Castroville  Road,  he  was  confronted  by  Van  Dorn,  who  had 

fnll  fifteen  hundred  men  and  two  splendid  batteries  of  12>pounders,  one  of 

^  them  nnder  Captain  Edgar,  the  traitor  who  seized  the  Alamo.'    Van  Dorn 

sent  Captains  Wilcox  and    Major  to  demand   an  unconditional  surrender. 

Reese  refused,  until  he  should  be  convinced  that  Van  Dorn  had  a  sufficient 

force  to  sustain,  his  demand.    Van  Dorn  allowed  him  to  send  an  officer 

(Lieutenant  Bliss)  to  observe  the  insurgent  strength.    The  report  convinced 

Reese  that  his  force  was  greatly  outnumbered,  and  he  surrendered 

nnconditionallT,*  giving  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would  report     *  J^J  *' 

at  Van  Dorn's  camp,  on  the  Leon,  at  six  o'clock  that  evening. 

l^e  little  column  of  Colonel  Reese  comprised  all  of  the  National  troops 

remaining  in  Texas,  and  these  were  held  close  prisoners  at  San  Antonio, 

whilst  Colonel  Waite  and  his  fellow-captives,  and  Major  Sibley's  command, 

were  paroled.     The  men  were  compelled  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would 

not  bear  arms  against  the  insurgents.     Embarking  soon  afterward,  they 

reached  New  York  in  safety,  after  a  voyage  of  thirty  days.     Texas  was 

now  completely  prostrated  beneath  the  heel  of  that  grinding  and  infernal 

despotism  whose  central  force  was  at  Montgomery ;  and  that  commonwealth, 

as  we-  have  already  observed,  soon  became  an  important  member  of  the 

revolutionary  league  called '  The  Coitvedekatb  States  of  Amebica.' 

After  the  adoption  of  the  permanent  Constitution  at  Montgomery,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  so-called  "Confederation,"  or  plan  of  "permanent 
Federal  Government,"  that  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  revolutionaty 
conventions  of  the  several  States  named  in  the  league,  for  ratification  or 
rejection.  The  Convention  of  Alabamians,  who  reassembled  on  the  4th  of 
March,  ratified  it  on  the  13th,  by  a  vote  of  eighty-seven  against  five.  That 
of  Georgians  reassembled  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  on  the  16th  ratified  it 
by  ananimous  vote,  saying  that  the  State  of  Geor^a  acted  "  in  its  sovereign 
and  independent  character."  That  of  Louisianians,  which  reassembled  on 
Uie  4th  of  March,  ratified  the  Constitution  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month, 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  seven  against  seven.  The  South  Carolina 
politicians  reassembled  their  Convention  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  on  the 
3d  day  of  April  that  assembly  relinquished  the  boasted  sovereignty  of  the 
State,  by  giving  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  forty  against  twenty-nine  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  new  "  Confederacy.'"'     The  Convention  of  Mississippians 

'  Sm  pafc  S«r. 

*  Sec  ibc  cloilnj;  pif"  of  ClniiUir  VII. 

'  E.  Barawell  Kh«(t  mode  strrnnoos opposition  to  th*  Ck>nstitntl«n.  On  the  2Tlli  of  Mnrch.  he  mbmUteil 
•*  irfimiKe  roreomMeratlon,  which  pravMed  for  the  csllln;;  a  Convention  In  Sonth  Cuollnn,  in  Iho  pvrnt  of  * 
Tnt-hhcr  State  beinfr  admitted  into  the  new  ConiHenicr.  And  on  the  2d  of  April,  he  offered  a  res<>lntlon 
ttet  the  CoDTenlion  abonld  expreulf  declare  'that  In  nitlMng  and  adopting  the  above  Conetltntlan,  thej 
■ppoae  that  It  establiahea  a  Con/ederscjr  of  Slareholdlng  SUtes ;  and  thb  Suto  does  not  oonstder  herself  boond 
you  L— 18 
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.reassembled  on  the  26th  of  March.    There  were  able  raen  among  them,:  who 
contended  that  the  people  and  not  that  Conyention  should  decide  whether  or 
not  the  new  Constitation  shoold  be  the  sitpreme  law  of  their  land.    These 
democratio  ideas  were  scented  as  heterodox^  and  the  ConventioB  proceeded 
to  act  as  the  embodied  soTereigaty  of  the  States  hj  adopting  the 
*  *'mm  **"    "^^  P^  **^  government  by  a  vote  of  serenty-eigbt  against  seven.' 
Such  was  the  method  by  which  a  few  arrogant  politicians  iq 
■even  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  nsnrping  the  rights  and.  powers  of  the 
people,  formed  a  league  against  the  rightfbl  and  beneficent  Government  of 
that  people,  and  in  their  name  plunged  their  peaceful  and  highly  prosperous 
country  into  a  civil  war  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind  in  its  extent, 
energy,  and  waste  of  life  and  treasnre.    The  confiding,  misled,  and  betrayed 
people  had  given  them  leave  to  meet  in  conventions,  only  to  consider  alleged 
grievances,  and  to  deliberate  npou   the  subject  of  their  relations  to  the 
Union.    From  that  time,  the  politicians  acted  as'  if  there  were  no  people  to 
consult  or  to  serve — as  if  they,  and  they  alone,  constituted  the  State.    Their 
constituents  were  never  allowed  to  express  their  opinions  by  vote  conoenung 
the  Ordinances  of  Secession,  excepting  in  Texas,  and  the  proceedings  there 
were  fraudulent  and  outrageous.     And  when  seven  of  the  revolutionary 
conventions,  transcending  the  powers  delegated  to  them  by  the  people, 
appointed  trom  among  themselves  commissiooers  to  meet  in  Gleneral  Con- 
vention at  Montgomery,  and  that  Convention  aeanmed  the  right  to  found  a 
new  empire,  the  people  were  not  only  not  consulted,  and  not  allowed  to 
express  their  views,  by  ballot,  on  a  subject  of  such  infinite  gravity  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  but,  under  the  reign  of  a  terrible  militnry  ilespot- 
ism,  uneqnaled  in  rigor,  lawlessness,  and  barbarity,  they  were  not  allowed 
to.  utter  a  dissenting  word  ever  so  privately,  without  danger  of -being 
relentlessly  persecuted.     Davis,  the  head  of  that  despotism,  had  said  (wd 
his  words  applied  equally  to  the  people  of  the  Sonth,  the  North,  and  the 
world): — ^"Whoever  opposes    us,  shall  smell    Southern  powder   and   feel 
So'bthera  steel." 

While  Jefferson  -Davis  was  on  his  way  from  his  home  in  Mississippi  to 
the  city  of  Montgomery,  near  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Republic,  there 
to  be  inaugurated  leader  of  a  band  of  conspirators  and  the  chief  minister  of 
a  despotism,  Abraham  lincoln  was  journeying  from  his  home  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  hundreds  of  miles  farther  north,  on  his  way  toward  the  National 
Capital,  there  to  be  installed  in  ofiice  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  nation.  The 
contrast  in  the  characters  and  political  relations  of  the  two  men  was  most- 
remarkable.  One  was  a  usurper,  prepared  to  uphold  Wrong  by  violence 
and  the  exercnse  of  the  gravest  crimes ;  the  other  was  a  modest  servant  of 
the  people,  appointed  by  them  to  execute  their  will,  and  anxious  to  uphold 
Right  by  the  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  the  exercise  of  virtue  and 
justice. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  eminent  representative  American,  and  in  his  own 
career  illustrated   in   a  most  conspicuous  and    distingnished  manner   the 

to  enter  or  continne  tn  eonrederatlon  with  my  Stat*  not  tolrntliig  th*  Inttltotlon  within  its  Itintta  by  Auda- 
mentil  law."  Ehett  and  hia  frienda  seemed  (tally  dotermloed  on  rcTolaUonary  maaanrea.  If  the  new  Confedeimcy 
Hi  not  aot  In  aoeordanoa  with  their  riewa.  Sea  Joitmal  <^  M«  OmtvMom*  <tf  Ma  PtopU  <ff  Soutt^  Ouro- 
UM,|M(aalWandS2». 
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boiefierait  and  elevating  (qjerationa  of  repahlicaD  govertiment  and  repub- 
lican inatitationB.     He  was  bom  in  con^tarative  obscurity,  in  the  State  of 
Kentaoky,  early  in  the  year  1800;  and  when  be  was  inaugurated  President, 
ke  bad  just  .passed  bis  $Ay-second  birth4ay.    {lis  earlier  years  had  been 
vpent  in  hard  labor  with  his  hands  on  the  farm,  in  the  forest,  and  on  the 
wafers  of  the  Hi^ssippi.'    His  later  years  had  been  equally  laborious  in  the 
profession  of  the  law,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  had  acquired  by  painful 
•tady,  iD  the  midst  of  tnany  difficulties.     In  that  profession  be  had  advanced 
rapidly  to  distinction,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  wherein  he  had  settled  with 
bis  &ther  in  the  year  1830.    His  fellow-citizens  discovered  in  him  the  tokens 
of  statesmanship,  and  they  chose  him  to  represent  them  in  the  National 
Congress.     He  served  them  and  his  country  therein  with  great  diligence  and 
ability,  and,  as  we  have  observed,  bis  countrymen,  in  the  autumu  of  1860, 
chose  him  to  fill  the  most  exalted  station  in  their  gift.'     How  he  filled  that 
station  during  the  four  terrible  years  of  our  history,  while  the  Republic  was 
ravaged  by  the  dragon  of  civil  war,  wUI  be  recorded  on  succeeding  pages.  . 
On  the  1 1th  of  February,  Mr.  Lincoln  left  his  home  in  Springfield  for 
the  seat  of  the  National  Government,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends.*    At 
the  railway  station,  a  large  concourse  of  iiis  fellow-townsmen  had  gathered 
to  bid  him  adien.     He  was  deeply  affected  by  this  exhibition  of  kindness  on 
the  port  of  his  Mends  and  neighbors,  and  with  a  sense  of  the  great  respon- 
sibilities he  was  about  to  assume.    "My  friends,"  he  said,  when  he  wss 
aboat  to  leave,  "  no  one  not  in  my  positioa  can  appreciate  the  sadness  I  f<-el 
St  this  parting.    To 
tins  people  I  owe  all 
llttt  I  am.     Here  I 
have  lived  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury; here  my  chil- 
dren were  bom,  and 
here    one  of   therh 
lies  buried.    A  duty 
devolves    upon,  me 
which    is,  perhaps, 
greater    than    that 
whii-b '  has  devolved 

.  npon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of  Washington.  He  never  would  have 
succeeded,  except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which  he  at  all 
times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  same  Divine  aid  which 
sustained  hira,  and  on  the  same  Almighty  Being  I  place  my  reliance  for  sup- 
port ;  and  I  hope  you,  my  friends,  will  all  pray  that  I  may  receive  that  Divine 
assistance  without  which  I  cannot  succeed,. but  with  which  success  is  certain. 
Again  I.  bid  you  fareweJl.'" 


MB.    LlXrOLN  fl  nmihENrR    AT  BriMlQQnBU}. 


■8wiM««S4. 

'The  follawliiK  p«nan>  ueompMiied  ICr.  Lincoln :— J.  O.  Nicolajr,  private  a«crrtiii7  of  the  President 
•M:  JabD  Hay:  Bobrrt  I.  Lincoln,  U^or  Bantrr.  nnitrd  StaU-a  Army;  Colonel  Sumner,  United  State* 
Innj;  Colonel  E.  E.  Ellaworth.  Hon.  John  K.  Dubya.  State  Auditor:  Colonel  W.  TI.  Ijimon.  Aid  to  Oovernnr 
TaJn;  Jndire  IHvId  Darla,  Hon.  O.  H.  Browning,  K.  L.  Baker,  editor  of  the  Springfleld  •/otfrnnj,  Robert 
Irwta.  K.  R.  Jndd,  and  Oeorire  Lotham. 

'  Baliir*  Mr.  Lincolo  left  borne,  J.  Toang  Beammon,  member  of  the  Legislature  of  nilnoli),  presented  ta 
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We  will  not  follow  the  President  elect  through  the  details  of  his  long 
travel  of  hundreds  of  miles  through  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,   Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Mainland,      During  all  that 
journey,  which   occupied   several   days,  he  was  everywhere  greeted  with 
demonstrations   of  the  most  profound   respect;  and   at  a  few  places  he 
addressed' the  crowds  who  came  out  to  see  liim  in'  plain  words,  full  of  land- 
ness  and  forbearance  and  tenderness  and  cheerfulness.     "  Let  us  believe,"  he 
said,  at  Tolono,  "that  behind  the  cloud  the  sun  is  shining."    Common 
prudence  counseled  him  to  say  but  little  on  the  grave  affairs  of  State,  the 
administration  of  which  he  was  about  to  assume ;  yet  here  and  there,  oo  the 
way,  a  few  words  responsive  to  friendly  greetings  would  sometimes  well  np 
to  his  lips  from  a  full  heart,  and  give  such  utterances  to  his  thoughts  as  to 
foreshadow  dimly  their  general  scope.    He  often  allnded  to  the  condition  «« 
the  country.     "  It  is  my  intention,"  he  said,  "  to  give  this  subject  all  the 
consideration  I  possibly  can  before  specially  deciding  in  regard  to  it,  so  that 
whun  I  do  speak,  it  may  be  as  nearly  right  as  possible.     I  hope  I  may  say 
nothing  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  contrary  to  the 
intecrrity  of  the  Union,  or  which  will  prove  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people  or  to  the  peace  of  the  whole  country.'" — "  When  the  time  does  come 
for  me  to  speak,  I  shall  then  take  the  ^rotmd  that  I  think  is  riglit — right  for 
the  North,  for  the  South,  for  the  East,  for  the  West,  for  the  whole  country.'" 
It  was  evident  that  the  President  elect  had  no  conception  of  the  depth, 
strength,  and  malignity  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  Republic 
which  he  was  so  soon  afterward  called  upon  to  confront. .    He  had  been  too 
long  accustomed  to  the  foolish  threats  of  the  Oligarchy,  whenever  their 
imperious  will  was  opposed,  to  believe  them  more  in  earnest  now  than  they 
ever  had  been,  or  that  their  angry  and  boastful  menaces,  and  the  treasonable 
conduct  of  their  representatives  in  Congress,  would  ripen  into  more  serions 
action ;  and  as  he  went  along  from  city  to  city,  talking  familiarly  to  magis- 
trates, and  legislators,  and  crowds  of  citizens,  he  tried  to  soothe  their  troubled 
spirits  and  allay  their  apprehensions  by  honestly  given  assurances  that  there 
was  "  no  crisis  but  an  artificial  one — none  excepting  such  a  one  as  may  be 
gotten  up  at  any  time  by  turbulent  men,  aided  by  desigqing  politicians, 
Keep  cool,"  he  said.     "  If  the  great  American  .people  on  both  sides  of  the  Une 
will  only  keep  their  temper,  the  troubles  will  come  to  an  end,  just  as  surely 
as  all  other  difficulties  of  a  like  character  which  have  originated  in  thid  Gov- 
ernment have  been  adjusted.'" 

On  the  20th  of  February  Mr.  Lincoln  was  received  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities of  New  York,  in  the  City  Hall,  when  the  Mayor,  who,  as  we  have 
observed,  had  recently,  in  an  official  communication,  set  forth  the  peculiar 
advantages  which  that  metropolis  would  secure  by  seceding  from  the  State 


Mr.  Llnonln  ii  floe  ptetan  of  th«  flag  of  tbo  tTnton,  wtth  an  InMrlptlon  npon  the  foldsof  the  Munp.  In  Hebrfv. 
beInK  the  fourth,  flflhi  thcth,  scTentli,  eighth,  aod  ninth  reraes  of  the  first  chapter  of  Joshua.  The  \tntt  ara 
thoM  in  which  Joshua  is  eominanded  to  reign  oTer  the  whole  land.  The  last  one  is  as  follow* : — "  9th.  *  Hare 
not  I  cooimnndeil  thee  ?  B«  stronir  and  o1  a  g<M>d  coarage ;  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thon  dismayed :  for  the 
Lord  thj  Q<kI  is  with  thee  whitlier%>ever  thoa  (roeef  '^  The  picture  was  snrronnded  by  a  gilt  fHune,  and 
accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Mr.  Scatnmon  frotn  the  donor,  Abr.  Kohn,  City  Clerk  of  Chicago. 

'  Speech  at  Plttshunt.  Pennsylvnnla.  February  15. 18«l. 

*  Speech  at  the  Astor  House,  New  York,  on  the  eTcnlng  of  the  19th  nf  February. 

'  Speech  at  Pltubnrg,  PeniuylTanla,  February  !&, 
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and  the  Union,  and  establishing  an  independent  goTemment  as  a  free  dty,' 
admonished  him,  "  becaose  New  York  wau  deeply  interested  in  the  matter," 
that  his  great  daty  was  to  so  conduct  pnblio  affairs  as  to  preserve  the 
Union.  '.'New  York,"  said  the  Seceder,  "is  the  child  of  the  American 
Union.  She  has  grown  np  under  its  maternal  care,  and  been  fostered  by  its 
maternal  bounty,  apd  we  fear  that  if  the  Union  dies,  the  present  supremacy 
of  New  York  wHl  perish  with  it."  The  President  elect  assured  hira  that  he 
should  endeavor  to  do  his  duty.  On  the  fullowing  day,*  he 
passed  on  through  New  Jersey  to  PhUadelphia,  declaring  at '  ^"^|^JJ^ "' 
Trenton,  on  the  way,  to  the  assembled  legislators  of  that  State, 
that  he  was  "  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  "  should  be  perpetaated.  "  I  shall  be  most  happy,"  he 
said,  "  if  I  shall  be  an  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  and 
of  this,  his  most  •chosen  people,  as  the  chosen  instrument — also  in  the  hands 
of  the  Almighty — ^for  perpetuating  the  object  of  the  great  struggle"  in 
which  Washington  and  his  compatriots  were  engaged. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  Ehiladelphia  on  Washington's  birthday,*  and  with 
his  own  hands,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  assemblage  of  the  j^ 
dtizens,  he  rabed  the  American  flag  high  above  the  old  State 
House,  b  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  debated  and  signed 
almost  eighty-five  years  before.  The  place  and  its  hallowed  associations  sug- 
gested the  theme  of  a  brief  sjieech,  which  he  made  a  short  time  before 
rai^ng  the  flag  over  the  Hall  wherein  the  great  deed  was  done.  "  I  have  never 
had  a  feeling,"  he  said  "  politically,  that  did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments 
embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  have  ofien  pondered  over 
the  dangers  which  were  incurred  by  the  men  who  assembled  here  and 
framed  and  adopted  that  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  have  pondered 
over  the  toils  that  were  endured  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  who 
achieved  that  independet\ce.  I  have  often  inquired  of  myself  what  great 
principle  or  idea  it  was  that  kept  the  Confederacy  so  long  together.  It  was 
not  the  mere  matter  of  the  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother  land, 
bnt  that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave  liberty, 
not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  bnt,  I  hope,  to  the  world,  for  all 
future  time.*  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that,  in  due  time,  the  weight 
would  be  lifted-from  the  shoulders  of  men.  This  is  the  sentiment  embodied 
in  (he  Declaration  of  Independence.  Now,  my  friends,  can  this  country  be 
saved  upon  that  basis  ?  If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself  one  of  the  happiest 
men  b  the  world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it.  K  it  cannot  be  saved  upon  that 
principle,  it  will  be  truly  awful.  But  if  this  cotmtry  cannot  be  saved  without 
givbg  up  this  principle,  I  was  about  to  say,  /  would  rather  be  assassinated 
on  this  spot  than  surrender  it.  .  .  .  My  friendsj  I  have  said  nothing  but 
what  I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  die 
by."  Then,  in  beautiful  contrast  with  the  truculent  speech  of  Davis  at 
Montgomery  a  week  earlier,  m  which  that  bold  leader  said  that  those 
vbo  opposed  himself  and  his,  fellow-conspirators,  must  expect   "  to  smell 

'tteptgena. 

*  *  Wr  buld  theie  trntto  to  be  Mlf-erldeat:  Uut  (ll  men  m  areeted  eqiul;  tb«t  ther  are  endowed  br  thelF 
Oftar  with  eeruin  inalieiubki  ri^U;  th*t  unonf;  tluM  are  Ufa,  Uber^,  tiMl  the  panait  uf  bappioesa,"— 
J>ielarati«n  <iflmd»pt»denee,  adopted  JuXy  4, 1TT&. 
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Southern  powder  and  feel  Sontbem  steel,""  Mr.  Lincoln  added: — "Now,  in 
my  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  afiairs,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or 
war.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  I  am  hot  in  favor  of  snch  a  course;  and 
I  may  say  in  advance,  that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed  unless  it  be  forced 
upon  the  Government,  and  then  it  will  be  compelled  to  act  in  self-defense." 
He  had  said  the  day  before,  at  Trenton,  "I  shall  do  aH  that  may  be  in  ray 
power  to  promote  a  peacefhlsettlement  of  ail  our  difficulties?  The  man  does 
not  live  who  is  more  devoted  to  peace  than  I  am — no  one  who  would  do 
more  to  preserve  it;  but  it  may  he  necessary  to  put  the  foot  doten  firmly!^ 
The  declaration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  he  was  about  to  say  that  he  would 

rather  be  assassinated  than  to  give  up  the  great 

principles  of  the  rights  of  man  embodied  in  the 

Declaration  of  Independence,  came  back  to  the 

ears  of  the  American  peoplA  lite  a  terrible 

echo,  a  little  mttte  than  four  years  aflerward, 

when  he  was  assassinated  becatise  he  firmly 

upheld  those  principles ;  and  in  the  very  hall 

■  wherein  they  were  first  enunciated  in  the  clear 

voice  of  Charles  Thomson,  reading  from  the 

manuscript  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  his  lifeless 

body  lay  in  state  all  through  one 

Sabbath  day,*  that  his  face  might 

be  looked   upon  for  the  last  time 

■by  a  sorrowing  people. 

Perhaps  the  thought  of  assassination  was 
in  Mr.  Lincoln's  mind  at  that  time,  because 
be  had  been  warned  the  night  before  that  a 
-band  of  men  in  Baltimore  in  the  interest  of  the 
conspirators,  and  who  held  secret  meetings  in 
a  room  over  a  billiard  and  drinking  saloon  on 
Fayette  Street,  near. Calvert,  known  as  "The 
Taylor  Building,"  had  made  preparations  to 
take  his  life.  Before  he  lefl  home,  threats  had 
found  their  way  to  the  public  ear  that  he  would 
never  reach  Washington  alive.  On  the  first 
day  of  his  journey  an  attempt  was  made  to- 
throw  the  railway  train  in  which  he  was  conveyed  from  the  track ;  and 
just  as  ho  was  about  leaving  Cincinnati,  a  hand-grenade  -n-as  found  secreted 
in  the  car  in  which  he  was  to  travel.  These  and  other  suspicious  circum- 
stances had  led  to  a  thorough  investigation,  under  the  direction  of  a  saga- 
cious police  detective.  It  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  at 
Baltimore,  and  the  revelation  of  the  f:ict,  that  a  small  number  of  assassins, 
led,  it   was  said,  by  an  Italian  who  assumed  the  name  of  Orsini,*  the  wonld- 


•  April  K, 
18«Si 


TUB   TATUA   BUILOIIIS.< 


>  See  page  Wt. 

>  This  is  ttom  *  sketch  made  In  December,  18<4.  The  (h>nt  Is  of  brown  llreestone.  It  Is  No.  M  YxftO* 
Street  In  this  bnlldtng,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter,  the  meeUngs  of  tSe  Baltimore  conspirators  were  held,  to 
arrange  for  the  attack  on  the  Massachusetts  t^■op^  on  the  19th  of  April,  IStl. 

»  HiMory  <f  Me  AdmintxtrntUm  of  PreHdtnt  Xiitcoln,  by  H.  J.  Baymond,  pafn  10».  A  Baltlmora 
eorrespondent  of  the  New  York  EwninQ  Post  said  that  a  notorious  gambler  of  Baltimore,  named  Bjrmck.  who 
went  to  Blchmond  soon  after  the  areots  In  qocation,  was  arrested  there  on  a  darge  of  keeping  a  gambling- 
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be  murderer  of  Loois  Napoleon,  were  to  kill  Mr.  Lincoln  whilst  passing 
throogh  the  streets  in  a  carriage.  General  Scott  and  Mr.  Seward  were  so 
well  satisfied  that  soch  a  plot  was  arranged,  that  they  sent  a  special 
messenger  to  meet  the  President  elect,  and  warn  him  of  his  danger.  He 
heeded  the  warning,  passed  through  Baltimore  twelve  hom-s  earlier  than  he 
was  expected  there ;  and,  to  the  astdnishment  of  the  people,  the  delight  of 
bis  Mends,  and  the  ch^rin  and  dismay  of  the  conspirators,  he  appeared  in 
Washington  City  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  February. 

This  movement  gave  life  and  currency  to  many  absurd  stories.  It  was 
asserted  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  assomed  all  sorts  of  disgnises  to  prevent 
reeognition^— that  he  was  muffled  in  a  long  military  cloak  and  wore  a  Scotch 
.cap — that  he  was  wrapped  in  the  shaggy  dress  of  a  hunter,  et  ccBtera;  and  for 
a  while  his  political  opftonents  made  merry  at  his  expense,  and  the  pencils  of 
the  caricatur^ts  supplied  ftm  for  the  public  Thoughtful  men  were  made 
gad  They  felt  humiliated  by  the  &ct  tbat  there  was  a  spot  in  our  fiiir  land 
where  the  oonstitationaUy  chosen  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation  might  be  in 
danger  of  personal  injury  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  especially 
mortifying  was  the  allegation  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  go  in  full  dis- 
guise, by  stealth,  like  a  fugitive  from  justice,  to  the  National  Capital  It 
was  inroperly  felt  to  be  a  national  disgrace. 

The  occurrence  was  not  so  btimiliatiiig  as  represented  by  the  politicians, 
the  satirists,  and  caricaturists.  The  President  did  nQt  travel  in  disguise; 
and  tiie  hired  assassins  or  their  employers  were  doubtless  too  timid  or  too 
prudent  to  attempt  the  execution  of  their  murderous  plan  at  the  critical 
moment  While  in  Washington  City,  early  in  December,  1 864,  the  writer 
called  on  the  President,  with  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Member  of  Congn-ss  from 
Chicago,  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  most  trusted  personal  friends.  We  found  him 
alone  in  the  room  wherein  the  Cabinet  meetings  are  held  (in  the  White 
Honse),  whose  windows  overlook  the  Potomac  and  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment.' At  the  request  of  the  writer,  the  President  related  the  circumstances 
of  his  cLuide:itine  journey  between  Philadelphia  and  Washington.  The 
narrative  is  here  given  substantially  in  his  own  words,  as  follows: — 

"I  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  21st.  I  agreed  to  stop  over  night, 
and  on  the  following  morning  hoist  the  flag  over  Iude|>endenou  Hall.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  great  crowd  where  I  received,  my  fiiends,  at  the  Con- 
tinental Hotel.  Mr.  Judd,  a  worm  personal  friend  from  Chicago,  sent  for.uie 
to  come  to  his  room.  I  went,  and  found  there  Mr.  Pinkerton,  a  skillful 
police  detective,  also  from  Chicago,  who  had  been  employed  for  some  d.iys  in 
Baltimore,  watching  or  searching 'for  auspicious  persons  there.  Pinkerton 
informed  me  that  a  plan  had  been  laid  for  my  assassin.-ition,  the  exact  time 
when  I  expected  to  go  through  Baltimore  being  publicly  known.  He  was 
well  informed  as  to  the  plan,  but  did  not  know  that  the  conspirators  would 
have  pluck  enough, to  execute  it.  He  urged  me  to  go  right  through  with 
him  to  Washington  that  night.  I  didn't  like  that.  I  had  made  engagements 
to  vifflt  Harrisburg,  and  go  from  there  to  Baltimore,  and  I  resolved  to  do  so. 

kiBK,aBd  of  dUloraltjr  to  tb«  "Soatbcm  Caorederacy."  Uls  loyalty  woa  niade  apparent  by  the  notoriou* 
Scutof  W1|:&1U  who  tesUAed  that  ho  **  waa  captain  of  the  gang  who  were  to  kill  Mr.  iLinoUn,**  This  oviilenco 
<(  Ui  oHnplicity  in  the  preniedilatcd  erinu  waa  aniBclcjit  to  cover  erery  othor  sin  of  which  he  was  guilty,  and 
k<  waa  dlacha^ied  from  custody. 

■  8«  the  Fruottspfeee  to  this  Tolam*, 
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I  conid  not  believe  that  there  was  a  plot  to  murder  me.  I  made  arrange- 
ments, however,  with  Mr.  Jadd  for  my  return  to  Philadelphia  the  next  night,  ■ 
if  I  should  be  convinced  that  there  was  danger  in  going  through  Baltimore. 
I  told  him  that  if  I  should  meet  at  Harrisburg,  as  I  had  at  other  places,  a 
delegation  to  go  with  me  to  the  next  place  (then  Baltimore),  I  should  feel 
safe,  and  go  on. 

"  When  I  was  making  my  way  back  to  my  room,  through  crowds  of  • 
people,  I  met  Frederick  Seward.  We  went  together  to  my  room,  when  he 
told  me  that  he  had  been  sent,  at  the  instance  of  his  father  and  General  Scott, 
to  inform  me  that  their  detectives  in  Baltimore  had  discovered  a  plot  there 
to  assassinate  me.  They  knew  nothing  of  Pinkerton's  movements.  I  now 
believed  such  a  plot  to  be  in  existence. 

"The  next  morning  I  raised  the  flag  over  Independence  Hall,  and  then 
went  on  to  Harrisburg  with  Mr.  Sumner,  Major  (now  General)  Hunter,  Mr. 
Judd,  Mr.  Lamon,  and  others.  There  I  met  the  Legislature  dnd  people, 
dined,  and  waited  imtil  the  time  appointed  for  me  to  leave.'  In 'the  mean 
time,  Mr.  Judd  had  so  secured  the  telegraph  that  no  communication  could 
pass  to  Baltimore  and  give  the  conspirators  knowledge  of  a  change  in  my 
plans. 

"  In  New  Tork  some  friend  had  given  me  a  new  beaver  hat  in  a  box, 
and  in  it  had  placed  a  soft  wool  hat.  I  had  never  worn  one  of  the  latter  in 
my  life.  I  had  this  box  in  my  room.  Having  informed  a  -v  ery  feu-  friends 
of  the  secret  of  my  new  movements,  and  the  cause,  I  put  on  an  old  overcoat 
that  I  had  with  me,  and  putting  the  soft  h.at  in  my  pocket,  I  walked  out  of 
the  house  at  a  back  door,  bareheaded,  without  exciting  any  special  curiosity. 
Then  I  put  on  the  soft  hat  and  joined  my  friends  without  being  ri-cognized 
by  strangers,  for  I  was  not  the  same  man.  Sumner  and  Hunter  wished  to 
accompany  me.  I  said  no;  you  are  known,  and  your  presence  might  betray 
me.  I  will  only  take  Lamon  (now  Marshal  of  this  District),  whom  nobody 
knew,  and  Mr.  Judd.     Sumner  and  Hunter  felt  hurt. 

"  We  Avent  back  to  Philadelphia  and  found  a  message  there  from  Pinker- 
ton  (who  had  rcaumed  to  Baltimore),  that  the  conspirators  had  held  their 
final  meeting  that  evening,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  had  the  nerve 
to  attempt  the  execution  of  their  purpose.  I  went  on,  however,  as  the 
arrangement  had  been  made,  in  a  special  train.  We  were  a  long  time  in  the 
station  at  Baltimore.  I  heard  people  talking  around,  but  no  one  particularly 
observed  me.  At  an  early  hour  on  Saturday  morning,*  at  about 
'  ^^'wmT  **'  *^^  *'™®  ^  ^**  expected  to  leave  HarrisbuFg,  I  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington.'" 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  received  at  the  railway  station  in  Washington  by  Mr. 
Washbume,  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  who  was  expecting  him.  Ho 
was  taken  in  a  carriage  to  Willard's  Hotel,  where  Senator  Seward  was  in 
widting  to  receive  him.     Mrs.  Lincoln  had  joined  him. at  Philadelphia,  on 

1  six  o^clock  In  the  evening. 

'  According  to  a  statement  in  the  Albany' Scsninff  Joumtil,  a  confidential  agent  was  Bent  X>j  Mr.  8.  M. 
Pelton  with  Mr.  Lincoln  who  wasoalled  "Oenrge,"  and  whose  authority  was  recognlzetl  by  engineer,  condnotor, 
fireman,  and  hrakeman.  He  bore  a  large  package  marked  DitpatchM^  and  this  was  the  pretext  for  sending  tb* 
special  train  at  near  midnight  The  telegraph  wires  leading  toward  Washington  had  been  cut  They  wer« 
reunited  after  sufllclcnt  time  bad  ela|ae(|  fur  the  train  to  reach  Its  destination,  when  **  Ocor^,"  on  It*  arrlTat, 
sent  back  the  fullowing  clectrograph :— "The  Dispatches  have  arrired.  and  are  safely  dellTered." 
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the  22cl,  and   ehe,  Mr.   Sumner,   and  others  left  Harrisbarg  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  passed  on  to  the  National  Capital  without  interference. 

There  has  never  been  a  pnbUc  legal  investigation  concerning  the  alleged 
plot  to  assassinate  the  President  elect  at  that  time.     Suf!i(.-ient  facts  have 
been  made  known  through  the  testimony  of  detectives  to  justify  the  histo- 
rian in  assuming  that  such  a  plot  was  formed,  an<l  that  it  failed  only  because 
of  the  change  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  movements.     It  was  alleged  that  "  statesmen, 
bankers,  merchants,  and  others"  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,'  and  that 
these  were  meeting  secretly  then,  and  did  meet  secretly  a  long  time  there- 
after, in  a'private  room  in  Taylor's  Building.     The  plan,  as  revealed,  seems 
to  have  been  to  create  a  mob  of  the  most  excitable  elements  of  society  in 
Baltimore,  ostensibly  against,  the  Republican  Committee  in  that  city,  while 
they  and  the  nobly  loyal  citizens  were  honoring  Mr.  Lincoln  by  a  public 
reception  at  the  railway  station.     In  the  confusion  created  by  the  mob,  the 
lured  assassins  were  to  rush  forward,  shoot  or  stab  the  President  elect  while 
in  hb  carringe,  and  fly  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  rioters. 

The  policemen  of  Baltimore  at  that  time  were  under  the  direction  of 
George  P.  Kane,  as  Chief  Marshal.  He  was  a  violent  secessionist,  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  plastic  instrument  of  conspirators  in  Baltimore,  who  were 
chiefly  of  the  moneyed  Oligarchy,  connected  by  blood  or  marriage  with  the 
great  land  and  slave  holders  in  the  more  Southern  States.  Kane  afterward 
fled  beyond  the  Potomac,  took  up  arms 
against  bis  country,  and  received  a  conunis- 
non  in  the  insurgent  arm-y.  It  is  asserted 
that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  for  him 
to  go  control  the  police  on  that  occasion,  as 
not  to  allow  a  suppression  of  the  mob  until 
the  terrible  deed  should  be  accomplished. 
His  complicity  in  the  movements  which 
resolted  in  the  murder  of  Massachusetts 
troops  while  passing  through  Baltimore,  a 
few  weeks  later,  makes  it  easy  to  believe 
that  be  was  concerned  in  the  plot  to  assas- 
sinate the  President  elect. 

The  disloyal  press  of  Baltimore  seemed 
to  work  in  complicity  with  the  conspirators  on  this  occasion.  A  leading 
editorial  in  the  Republican,  on  the  22d,  was  calculated  to  incite  tumult  .and 
violence ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
expected  to  arrive  in  Baltimore,  the  Exchange,  in  a  significant  article,  said 
to  its  readers : — "  The  President  elect  of  the  United  States  will  arrive  in  this 
CTty,  with  his  suite,  this  afternoon,  by  special  train  from  Harrisburg,  and  will 
proceed,  we  learn,  directly  to  Washington.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  him — or  that,  if  it  be  aflbrded,  he  will  not  embrace 
It— to  repeat  in  our  ears  the  sentiments  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
expressed  yesterday  in  Philadelphia."* 

IntcUigence  oi  Mr.  Lincoln's  arrival  at  Washington  soon  spread  over  the 


>  Baltimore  CorrespondenM  ofthe  Ifev  York  Tima,  Febniary  31, 18(1. 
*  For  UwM  aentlmenU,  lee  page  877. 
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town,  and  at  an  early  hour  Will^d's  Hotel  was  crowded  with  .bis  friends, 
personal  and  political,  who  came  to  give  him  a  cordial  welcome.  Loyal  men 
of  all  parties  rejoiced  at  hia  safe  arrival ;  and,  because  of  it,  there  was  glad- 
ness throoghoat  the  land.  That  gladness  was  mingled  with  indignation 
because  of  the  circumstances  attending  that  arrival,  and  the.  journey  pro- 
ceding  it.  Had  the  danger  at  Baltimore  been  made  known,  and  protectors 
caXl^i  for,  two  hundred  thousand  loyal  citizens  of  the  Free-labor  States  would 
have  escorted  the  President  elect  to  the  Capital. 

At  an  early  hour,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Lincoln  called  on 
President  Buchanan.  The  latter  could  scarcely  believe  the  testimony  of  his 
own  eyes.  He  gave  his  appointed  successor  a  cordial  greeting.  The 
Cabinet  was  then  in  session.  By  invitation,  the  President  elect  passed  into 
their  chamber.  He  was  received  with  demonstrations  of  delight.  He  then 
called  to  see  General  Scott,  at  his  head-quarters.  .  The  veteran  was  absent. 
Mr.  Lincoln  returned  to  Willard's,  and  there  received  his  friends  uncere- 
moniously during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  ^  In  the  evening  he  was  formally 
wuted  upon  by  the  Peace  Convention,'  in  a  body,  and  afterward  by  loyal 
women  of  Washington  City.  Only  the  secessionists  (and  they  were  a  host) 
kept  aloof.  Foiled  malice,  disappointment,  and  chagrin  made  them  sullen. 
A  capital  plan  in  their  scheme  had  been  frustrated ;  and  General  Scott, 
whose  defection  had  been  lioped  and  prayed  for,  and  expected  because  he 
teas  bom  in  Virginia,  was  stiinding  firm  as  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  surges 
of  secession,  and  had  filled  the  National  Capital  with  so  many  troops  that  its 
security  against  the  machinations  of  the  conspirators,  secret  or  open,  was 
considered  complete. 

On  Wednesday,  the  27th,  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  waited  upon 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  gave  him  a  welcome.  On  the  same  day,  he  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  were  entertained  at  a  dinner-party  given  by  Mr.  Spaulding,  Member 
of  Congress  from  Buffalo,  New  York ;  and  on  that  evening,  tliey  were  visited 
at  Willard's  by  several  Senators,  and  Governor  Hicks  of  Maryland,  and  were 
serenaded  by  the  members  of  the  Republican  Association  at  Washington,  to 
whom  he  made  a  short  speech — the  la^t  one  previous  to  his  inaugui'ation.* 

Having  followed  the  President  elect  from  his  home  to  the  Capital,  and  left 
him  there  on  the  eve  of  his  assuming  the  responsibilities'ofCtiief  Magistrate 
of  the  Republic,  let  us  turn  a  moment  and  hold  brief  retrospective  inter- 
course with  the  actual  President,  who  seemed  to  be  as  anxious  as  were  the 
people  for  the  cIoko  of  his  official  career.  We  have  seen  him,  from  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  Congress  until  the  disruption  of  his  Cabinet,  at  the 
close  of  December,  working  or  idling,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  in  seeming 
harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  conspiratoi-s.  We  have  seen  him  afler  that 
surrounded  by  less  malign  influences,  and  prevented,  by  loyal  men  in  his 
Cabinet,  from  allowing  his  feara  or  his  inclinations  to  do  the  Republic  seiious 

•  JUIUU7  4,   harm.     And  when  the  National  Fast>day  which  he  had  recom- 

'^'-        mended  had  been   observed,"  he  spoke  some  brave  words  in  a 

•  January  8.    meggage  geut  in  to  Congress,'  saying,  it  was  bis  right  and  his 
duty  to  "nse  military  force  defensively  against  those  who  resist  the  Federal 

>  See  page  287. 

>  lIi»tory  of  tht  AdmifiUtraMon  of  Praident  Lineotn :  by  Henry  3.  Baymond,  pafa  Ua    VIca-Pnat- 
dent  Hamllo  and  Thonua  Corwin  also  made  speeebea. 
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officers  in  the  dxecntioD  of  their  legal  fooctaons,  and  against  tfaote  who  assail 
the  property  of  the  Federal  GoTermneot ;"  yet  he  refused  to  support -these 
brave  words  by  correspondiDg  datifbl  action,  and  cast  the  whole  respon* 
ability  of  meeting  the  great  peril  upon  Congress,  at  the  same  time  suggest- 
ing to  it  the  propriety  of  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  disloyal  OI%arcby, 
by  adopting,  snbstantially,  the  Crittenden  Compromise. 

Mr.  Buchanan  seemed  determined  to  get  throi^h  with  the  remainder  of 
his  term  of  o'flice  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  as  innocent  of  all  offense  toward 
the  conspirators  as  "  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind"  would 
allow.*    In  his  effona  to  please  his  "Southern  Mends,"  he  sometimes  omitted 
to  be  just.    While  the  country  was  ringing  with  plaudits  for  Major  Ander- 
son, because  Of  his  gallant  and  useful  oondhct  at  Fort  Sumter^  and  Lien- 
tenaut-General  Scott  asked  the  President  to  show  his  regard  for  the  faithful 
soldier,  and  act  as  "  the  interpreter  of  the  wish  of  millions*'  by  nominating 
Anderson  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet,  for  his  "  ^'ise  and 
heroic  transfer  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter ;"  also  by 
nominating  bim  for  the  rank  of  colonel  by  brevet,  "  for  his  gallant  main- 
traianoe  of  the  latter  fort,  under  severe  hardships,'  with  but  a  handful  of  men, 
against  the  threats  and  summons  of  s  formidable  army,"*  the  President,  who 
might,  in  that  act,  have  won  back  much  of  the  lost  respect  of  his  cotmtry- 
men,  refused,  saying  in  snbstance  : — "  I  leave  that  for  my  successor  to  do." 
And  with  a  seeming  desire  to  maintain  his  inoffensive  position  toward  the 
conspirators,  he  pursued   a  timorous  and  vacillating  policy,  which  greatly 
embarrassed  his  loyal  counselors,  and  paralyzed  their  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  ship  of  State,  so  as  to  meet  safely  the  shock  of  the  impending  tempest. 

Notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  please  his  "  Southern  friends,"  thoy  wotdd 
not  allow  the  current  of  the  President's  official  life  to  flow  smoothly  on,  afler 
Holt  and  Diz,  loyal  Democrats,  became  his  counselors.  They,  would  not 
trust  him  with  such  advisers  at  his  ear.  It  has  been  said  that  he  "  preached 
like  a  patriot,  but  practised  like  a  traitor."  His  preaching  offetided  and 
alarmed  .them,  especially  the  South  Carolina  politicians,  for  its  burden  was 
against  the  dignity  of  their  "Sovereign  nation."  While  Sumter  was  in 
possession  of  National  troops,  they  felt  that  South  Carolina  was  insulted  and 
her  sovereignty  and  independence  were  denied.  So^  on  the  1  Itli  of  January, 
two  days  ifler  the  attack  on  the  Star  of  the  West,  Glovemor  Pickens,  as  we 
have  observed,*  sent  A.  O.  Magrath  and  D.  F.  J^nison,  of  his  Executive 
Council,  to  demand  its  surrender  to  theauthorities  of  the  State.  Major 
Anderson  refused  to  give  it  up,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  President; 
whereupon  Pickens  sent  Isaac  W.  Hayne,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State, 
in  company  with  Lieutenant  Hall,  of  Anderson's  command,  to  Washington 
City,  to  present  the  same  demand  to  the  National  Executive.  Hayne  bore 
a  letter  from  the  Governor  to  the  President,  in  which  the  former  declared, 
that  the  demand  for  surrender  was  suggested  because  of  his  "  earnest  desire 
to  avoid  the  bloodshed  which  a  persistence  in  the  attempt  to  retain  posses- 

'  la  his  Meuage  oo  tb*  8th  of  Janoary  be  Mid :— "  At  the  beginning  of  tbese  nnbappj  troBblea,  I  deter- 
■rtud  that  no  act  of  mla*  ahoold  faicraaae  tbe  enttemeot  la  either  Motion  of  the  countrjr.  If  the  political 
eoallet  were  to'  end  in  dVll  war.  It  was  my  determined  purpose  not  to  eonimenoo  St,  nor  even  to  fbralah  an 
amt»  fcr  It  in  any  act  of  tU*  OoTcmment" 

<  Letter  of  U*ntCBaDt.e«D«al  Soott  to  Fneident  Bacbanan,  Fcbniary  86, 1861. 
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uon  of  that  fort  would  cause,  and  which  would  be  unavailing  to  Becure  that 
possession."  Commissioner  Hayne  was  authorized  to  "  give  the  pledge  of 
the  State"  that  the  valuation  of  the  public  property  within  Fort  Sumter 
should  be  ''  accounted  for  by  the  State,  upon  the  adjustment  of  its  relations 
with  the  United  States,  of  which  it  was  a  part."' 

Mr.  Hayne  arrived  in  Washington  City  on  the  18th  of  January,  when 
ten  of  the  dbloyal  Senators,  still  holding  seats  in  Congress,'  advised  him,  in 

writing,  not  to  present  the  letter  of 
Pickens  to  the  President  until  aAer 
the  Southern  Confederacy  should  he 
formed,  a  month  later.  They  proposed 
to  ask  the  President  to  agree  not  to 
re-enforce  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  mean 
time.  "I  am  not  clothed  with  power 
to  make  the  arrangtsment  you  sug- 
gest," Mr.  Hayne  replied,  in  writing ; 
"but,  provided  you  can  get  assu- 
rances, witli  which  you  are  entirely 
satisfied,  that  no  re-enforceinents  will 
be  sent'  to  Fort  Sumter  in  the  inter- 
val, and  that  the  public  ])eace  will  not 
be  disturbed  by  any  act  of  hostility 
toward  South  Carolina,  I  will  refer 
your  communication  to  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina,  and,  withholding 
the  communication  with  which  I  am  at  the  present  charged,  will  await 
forther  instructions." 

This  correspondence  was  laid  before  the  President*  by  Senators  Slidell, 
Fitzpatrick,  and  Mallory,  and  the  President  was  asked  to  consider 
*  '•"^  '*•  the  matter.'     He  replied,  through  Mr.  Holt,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
that  he  could  not  give  such  pledge,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  do  fo,  being  bound  as  an  Executive  officer  to  enforce  the 
laws  as  far  as  practicable.    He  informed  them  that  it  was  not  deemed  neces- 
sary to  re-enforce  Major  Anderson  at  that  time ;  but  told  them,  explicitly, 
that  should  the  safety  of  that  officer  at  any  time  require  it,  the  effort  to  ^ve 
him  re-enforcements  and  supplies  would  be  made.    He  reminded  them  that 
Congress  alone  had  the  power  to  make  war,  and  that  it  would  be  an  act  of 

'  Letter  of  Francis  W.  PIcVens  to  Prtslilent  Bnchmnn,  Jannnry  II,  1S6I. 

>  Theae  were  Wlgbll,  UemphUI,  Tnlee,  M11II017,  JefferaoB  bmvla,  C;  C  Clajr,  Jr.,  ntxpatrlok,  Iwnoa, 
Slidell,  and  Deiijnmlii. 

»  The  boldness  and  Imponlty  of  the  conspirators  In  CnninTss,  at  this  time.  Is  lllustmted  by  this  correapomt- 
•aee  irklch  they  laid  before  the  President,  and  asked  that  he  would  "take  Into  eonsldcnitian  the  anbject  of  said 
corresimndence."  In  their  letter  to  Iluyne,  siened  by  the  ten  Senators,  they  assnre  him  that  Ihcy  "  represent 
States  which  hare  already  seceded  from  the  United  States,  or  will  hare  done  so  before  the  1st  of  Febmarr  nert,^ 
and  wbleh  would  meet  South  CnrollaUna'' In  eonTrntlon  on  or  before  the  ISthof  that  month."  "Oar  ■•eople," 
aaid  these  conspirators  to  Mr.  Hayne,  "feel  that  they  hare  a  common  destiny  with  yonr  people,  and  trptet  to 
form  rnttk  them,  in  that  convention,  n  new  eonftderution  and  prottofonul  goremmfnt.  W«  most  and  will 
share  yonr  fortunes,  anfferlng  with  yon  the  evils  of  war.  If  11  cannot  be  avoided,  and  enjoying  with  you  tb« 
blessings  of  peace  If  it  can  be  preserved.**  * 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  I5ih  of  .Tannary,  the  day  after  several  of  these  Senators  had  wrltt«-q  to  tba 
eonventtoBS  of  tbclr  several  States,  Intimating  that  It  might  be  well  for  them  to  retain  their  seats  In  CV>nirre«a, 
In  order  to  more  effectually  carry  on  their  treasonable  work.  These  men  were  not  oDiy  not  arrested,  bnt  tiMfr 
reqnest  was  nsponded  to  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  the  dlreeUon  of  the  President,  at  eoorteonaly  and 
eonaiderately  aa  If  they  wer«  true  and  loyal  to  their  Government 
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osarpatton  on  the  part  of  the  Exeonlllve  to  give  any  assurance  that  Confess 
woold  not  exercise  that  power. 

When  this  oorrespondenoe  reached  Charleston,  Governor  Pickens  ordered 
Hayne  to  present  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Sumter  forth- 
with.   He  did  so,'  in  a  letter  of  considerable  length,  to  which  '"'""7*'' 
Secretary  Holt  gave  a  final  answer  on  the  6th  of  February,  in  . 
which,  as  in  his  reply  to  Senators  Fitzpatrick,  Mallory,  »ri<l  Slidell,  he  claimed 
for  the  Government  the  right  to  send  forward  re-enforcements  when,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Presi'lent,  the  safety  of  the  garrison  required  them— a  right 
resting  on  the  same  foundation  as  the  r^ht  to  oocnpy  the  fort.     He  denied 
the  right  of  South  Carolina  to  the  possession  of  the  fort,  and  said  :— "  If 
the  announcement,  so  repeatedly  made,  of  the  President's  pacific  purpose  in 
continuing  the  occupation  of  Fort  Sumter  until  the  question  shall  be  settled 
by  competent  authority,  has  failed  to  impress  the  government  of   South 
Carolina,  the  forbearing  conduct  of  the  Administration  for  the  last  few 
months  should  be  received  as  conclusive  eridenoe  of  his  sincerity.     And  if 
this  forbearance,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  which  have  so  severely  tried  it, 
be  not  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  pledge  of  the  peaceful  policy  of  this  Admin- 
istration towards  South  Carolina,  then  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  neither 
language  nor  conduct  can  possibly  furnish  one.     If,  with  all  the  mnltiplied 
proofs  which  exist  of  the  President's  anxiety  for  peace,  and  of  tlid  eamnstneBS 
with  which  he  has  pursued  it,  the  authorities  of  that  State  shall  assault  Fort 
Sumter,  and  peril  the  lives  of  the  handful  of  brave  and  loyal  men  shut  up 
within  its  walls,  and  thus  pltipge  our  common  country  into  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  then  npon  them  and  those  they  represent  must  rest  the  responsi- 
biUty." 

Here  ended  the  attempt  of  the  conspirators  of  South  Carolina  to  have  the 
sovereignty  of  that  State  acknowledged  by  diplomatic  intercourse.  It  had 
utterly  failed.  The  President  refused  to  receive  Governor  Picljens's  agent, 
exoeptbg  as  "  a  distinguished  citizen  of  South  Carolina,"  and  also  refused  any 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  authorities  of  that  State.  He  had  been 
strongly  inclined  to  yield  to  these  demands ;  but  recent  manifestations  of 
pnblic  opinion  convinced  him  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  exciting  the 
hot  indignation  of  the  loyal  portion  of  the  people.  Coincident  with  these 
manifestations  were  the  strong  convictions  of  Holt,  Dix,  and  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Stanton  of  his  Cabinet.' 

'  The  Kent  hUtoiy  of  thete  public  demonstration*  of  •  detin  to  hold  Fort  Sumter  has  bren  given  hj 
Otam]  Dsniel  E.  Siefclei,  In  •  brief  eulogy  of  Mr.  iitanton,  the  Secretary  of  War  during  a  greater  portion  of 
Mr.  UiKaln't  Ailnilnistntlan.  "Toward  eTenlng,  on  one  of  the  gloomy  daya  in  the  winter  of  isei,"  «ayi 
BIcklea,  **  the  Attomey'Oeneral  [Stanton]  Bent  for  one  of  the  representatives  In  Congress  from  New  York,  and 
labrawd  blni  that  unless  the  public  opinion  of  the  North  was  Instantly  manifested,  the  Pri'Sldent  would  yield 
ts  the  demand  of  Sooth  Carolina,  and  order  Major  Anderson  back  fh>m  Sumter  to  Monltrlc.  It  was  decided 
It  oQcc  that  ao  envoy  ahonid  go  to  the  principal  Northern  cities  and  announce  that  the  President  bad  decided 
to  ouintalo  Andereon  In  Snmter  at  all  haxards.  *  Fire  some  powder,*  aald  Stanton ;  *  all  we  can  do  yet  Is  to  fire 
bUnk  cartridges;  a  tboniand  bnllets  or  a  bale  of  hemp  would  save  ns  itom  a  bloody  rebellion.  The  rresldent 
vin  net  strike  a  blow,  but  h^will  resist  if  he  sees  the  temper  of  the  people  demands  resistance.  Oo  and  fire 
seoie  euiiinn.  an<l  let  the  echoes  oame  to  the  White  Hoase.'  The  next  day  salutes  were  flre<I  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia.  Albany,  and  other  elties,  in  honor  of  President  Buchanan's  determination  to  snstain  the  gallant 
^sdenoi.  CongiatnUUng  telegrams  were  sent  from  prominent  men  in  all  these  cities  to  the  President :  the 
•"•porate  anlboritles  op  New  York  passed  earnest  resolutions  of  snpiiort ;  aeveral  journals.  In  leading  article* 
ef  Koorkable  power,  indorsed  and  commended  the  decision  of  the  President  The  next  day  the  derision  was 
nude.  The  demand  of  Sonth  Carolina  for  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  was  refhsed;  It  remained  only  for 
the  Soeth  to  weede.  or  make  wr.'—Addrtm  at  th»  Opining  <f  th*  AtiuHcan  IniUtuU  Fair,  in  Xne  Yerk, 
<xHUJ3tlt^Stpl«mber,iaa. 
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Before  "Commissioner"  Hayne  wa» diamissed,  " CiHnmissioner "  Thomas 
J.  Judge  appeared  on  the  stage  at  Washington,  as  the  representative  of 
Alabama,  duly  authorized  "to  negotiate  with  the  Grovernment  of  the  United 
States  in  reference  to  the  forts,  arsenals,  and  custom  houses  in  that  StaU, 
and  the   debt  of   the   United   States."      He   approached  the  President* 
through  Senator  C.  C.  Clay,  Jr.,  who  expressed  his  desire  that 
*  1^  '  when  Judge  might  have  an  audience,  he  should  "  present  his  cre- 
dentials and  enter  upon  theproposed  negotiations."'     Hie  Presi- 
dent placed  Mr.  Judge  on  the  same  footing  with  Mr.  Hayne,  as  only  a  "  dis- 
tinguished"  private  gentleman,   and  not  as   an    embassador;    whereupon 
Senator  Clay  wrote  an  angry  lettec  to  the  President,*  too  foolish  in  matter  and 
manner  to  deserve  a  place  in  history.     The  "  Sovereign  State  of 
Alabama"  then  withdrew,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Judge,  who  argued 
that  the  course  of  the   President   implied  eith^  an    abandonment   of  all 
chiims  to  the  National  property  within  the  limits  of  his  State,  or  a  desire 
that  it  should  be  retaken  by  the  sword.* 

No  further  attempts  to  open  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  the  banded  conspirators  in  "seceded  States"  were  made  during 
the  remainder  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration ;  and  he  quietly  left  the 
chair  of  State  for  private  life,  a  deeply  sorrowing  man.  "  Governor,"  swd 
the  President  to  Senator  Fitzpatrick,  a  few  weeks  before,'  when 
the  latter  was  about  to  depart  for  Alabama,  "  the  current  of 
events  warns  me  that  we  shall  never  meet  again  on  this  side  the  grave.  I 
have  tried  to  do  my  duty  to  both  sections,  and  have  displeased  both.  I 
feel  isolated  in  .the  world."' 


t  Febraaiy  1. 


•  Janmu7S4. 


'  Lett«r  of  9«nitor  Cl»r  to  the  Pivsldent,  Fcbnwry  I,  IS61. 

*  Letter  of  Srniitor  CImy  to  "ComiDtMloaer"  Jadge,  February  4, 1S61. 

*  narptr't  WttJcli/,  Febmary  %  18<1. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

THB  nrAtTGimATlOH  01"  PEESIDENT  LINCOLN,  AlTD  THB  IDEAS  AND  POLIOT  0» 
,  THE  GOTEBHKENT. 

.  OKDAY,  the  4th  of  Ifarch,  1861,  will  ever  bo  a  memo* 
Table  day  in  the  annals  of  the  Republic  On  that  day  a 
Chief  Magistrate  was  installed  who  represented  the 
loyal  and  free  spirit  of  the  nation,  which  had  found 
potential  expression  in  a  popular  eleotion.  That  election 
proclaimed,  in  the  soft  whispers  of  the  bnllot,  an  un- 
changeable decree,  that  slave  labor  should  cultivate 
no  more  of  the  fi-ee  land  of  the  Republic.  Professedly 
oa  acconnt  of  that  decree,  the  advocates  of  such  labor  commenced  a  revolt ; 
and  it'vas  in  the  mi<lst  of  the  turmoil  cansed  by  the  mad  cry  of  insurgents, 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  went  up  to  the  National  Capital,  and  was  inaugurated 
the  Sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  • 

The  inangaral  ceremonies  were  performed  quietly  and  orderly,  at  the 
nsnal  place,  oyer  the  broad  staircase  at  the  eastern  front  of  the  Capitol, 
vbo%  magnific^it  dome  was  only  half  finished.    In  drdw  to  insure  quiet 
and  safety,  and  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  in  the  usual  peaceful  form. 
General  Scott  had  collected  about,  six  hundred  regular  troops  in  the  city, 
but  they  were  so  scattered  that  thfeir  presence  was  scarcely  perceptible. 
They  had  been  making  their  way  to  the  capital  in  small  numbers  from  differ- 
ent points  for  several  weeks,  and  the  conspirators  were  so  impressed  with 
the  heKef  th.it  the  total  force  was  enormous  in  strength — ^that  a  vast  number 
of  troops  were  hidden  all  about  the  city — that  they  abandoned  the  scheme 
of  seizing  Washington,  preventing  the  inauguration  of  Mr.   Lincoln,  and 
placing  one  of  their  number  in  the  Executive  Chair.'    They  were 
undeceived,  four  days  before  the  inanguratioD,.by  a  Message  of  the  *  "^1 '' 
President,'  in  response  to  an  inquiry  by  Congress  concerning 
the  number  of  troops  in  the  city.'    It  was  then  too  late  for  them  to  organize 

>  Bee  pM»  148. 

'Hr.  Bnrnrtt,  of  Kentaek}r,  oBerei  a  reaolottnn  In  the  House  of  BepresentatlTM  on  the  11th  ofFt-bniiirT', 
*lil<k  was  adopted,  asking  the  Prcsldeot  for  hi  a  reasons  for  asflembling  a  large  nam  bet  of  troops  In  Wnshlngton ; 
^J  thcT  vera  kept  there;  and  whether  he  had  any  Information  of  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  Capital,  and  pre- 
imt  thelaaosrnntioa  of  the  Preaident  elect  On  the  6th  of  the  tame  mootli,  Wi^all  had  offered  a  resolution 
la  the  Senate,  aaking  the  rreeident  why,  since  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  ConigTesa,  troops  had 
ke<a gailierlttf  Id  Washington;  manltionsof  war  collected  there;  fW>m  what  points  tiioyhnd  been  called,  Ac, 
m  mder  the  aatbarlty  <^  what  law  they  were  held  for  service  in  the  National  Capital  The  President  did  not 
■TiS'er  these  inqniries  nntil  the  1st  of  March,  when  he  declared  that  there  were  only  sIn  hnndred  and  fifty- 
tbi««  priTate  soldiers  in  the  city,  besides  the  usoat  number  of  marines  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  that  they  were 
ci^nvd  to  Washington  to  "act  aa  ajM>«es  comilatus,  in  strict  sabordinatlon  to  the  civil  anthnrily,  for  the 
perprte  of  preserving  peace  and  order.^  riionld  that  bo  neeeseary.  before  or  at  tho  period  of  the  inan^rnratlon 
^  tile  President  elect.  In  the  mean  time  a  Committee  of  the  Honse  had  invegtiffated  the  .snhject  of  a  con- 
■phaey;  and  tiw  members  of  tliat  body  were  so  wcli  convinced  of  its  existence,  that  a  resointion,  expressing 
<ha«fiatoiittat  "  tiMxcsnlar  troop*  now  ia  this  <lty  ought  to  b«  forthwith  removed  UMr«fh>mr''  waahdd  on 
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the  "Minute-men"   of  Maryland  and  Virginia.     This  condition,  and   the 
natural  belief  that  many  of  the  thousands  of  the  loyal  people  who  were 

.  pouring  into  the  Capital  to  participate  in 
the  ceremonies  were  well  armed,  kept  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic  in  perfect  restraint 
The  dawn  of  the  4th  of  March  was 
pleas^t,  and  the  day  was  a  bright  one. 
Washington  City  was  crowded  by  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  strangers,  a  large 
portion  of  them  the  political  friends  of  the 
President  elect.  The  streets  around  Wil- 
lard's  Hotel  were  densely  packed,  at  an  early 
hour,  with  eager  watchers  for  the  a]>pearance 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  forenoon  wore  away, 
and  he  was  yet  invisible  to  the  public  eye. 
He  was  waiting  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was 
engaged  almost  up  to  twelve  o'clock,  the 
appointed  hour  for  the  inaugural  ceremonies, 
in  signing  bills  at  his  room  in  the  Capitol. 
Then  he  was  conveyed  rapidly  to  the  White 
House,  where  he  entered  a  barouche.  Waited 
upon  by  servants  in  livery,  and  ha.«tened  to 
Willard's.  The  President  elect,  with  the 
late  Senators  Pearce  and  Baker,  there  entered 
the  carriage,  and  at  a  little  before  one  o'clock, 
the  procession,  under  the  direction  of  Chief  Marshal  Major  French,  mored 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  toward  the  Capitol.'  JSIounted  troops,  under 
the  direction  of  General  Scott,  moved  on  the  flanks  on  parallel  streets. 


tCISt  OF  THE  ISjLtCKtLAnOy. 


the  table  by  a  very  large  mi^oritj.    The  Alnrm  for  the  safety  of  the  GoTemment  archlTea,  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  ci'iintry,  hv\  Instantly  subsided  when  it  was  known  that  tmops  were  called  to  Washington. 

*  Marshal   Freiifh  was  assisted  by  thirteen  aids  and  twenty-nlno  assistant  marshals,  representing  htya} 

■  States  and  Territories.    Besides  these  were  eighty-three  assistants.    The  marshars  aids  wore  blueVcnrf^  and 

white  rosettes.    Their  Bnddio*cloths  were  bine,  trimmed  with  gilL     The  assistaDt  marshals  wore  bloc  acartk 

and  white  n^settes.    Their  saddle-dolhs  were  white,  trimmed  with  blue.    Each  carried  a  baton  two  foet  in 

length,  of  bine  color,  with  ends  gilt  two  inches  deep.    The  procession  was  composed  a*  follows:— 


Aids. 


Aids. 


Harah.il-tn-Cbiet 
A  KatliinalFlsE,  with-  appropriate  emblems. 
The  President  of  the  I'nlted  Btate^  with  the  President  Elect  and  Suite,  with  Marshals  on  their  left,  and  tha 
Marshal  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia  (Colonel  William  S«Ideo) 
and  his  Deputies  nn  their  right. 
•  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  Senate. 

Kx  Presidents  of  the  United  Sutea, 
The  liepubllcnn  Association. . 
The  JudlcLiry. 
The  Clergy. 
Foreign  Ministers. 
Tlie  Corps  Diplomatlqns. 
Uemhers  elect.  Members,  and  ex-Members  of  Congress, 
and  ex-Menibers  of  the  Cabinet, 
The  Peace  Congress. 
HendsTif  Bureaus. 
Goremort  and  ex-Goremnrs  of  States  and  Territories,  and  Members  of  the  Tx-glslatDres  of  the  asm^ 
Offleers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corfis,  and  Militia,  In  full  uniform. 
Offlcem  and  Soldiers  of  the  llevolution,  of  the  War  of  lbl2.  and  suhsi'quent  periods. 
The  Corporate  .Anthoritles  of  Wo-ihlngton  nnil  Oenrgetown. 
Other  Political  and  Military  Associations  from  the  District,  snd  other  parts  of  the  TTnited  States. 
All  organised  Civil  Societies. 
Professors.  Schoolmasteni,  and  Students  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Cliliens  of  the  District,  and  of  States  and  Territories. 

Thar*  WW  a  military  aaeort  nndar  Oolontls  Htrtls  and  Thomas,  and  Captain  Tnyhir.    The  riin1«^ii  tB 
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ready  for  aotitm  at  a  ooncerted  signal.'  They  were  not  needed.  The  prO' 
cession  passed  on  withont  interruption,  excepting  by  the  enormous  crowd. 

At  hal^past  one  the  two  Presidents  left  the  carriage,  went  into  the 
Capitol,  and,  preceded  by  Major  French,  entered -the  Senate  Chamber  arm 
in  aim.  Mr.  Bnchanan  was  pale  and  nervons;  Mr.  Lincohi's  face  was 
slightly  flashed  with  emotion,  but  he  was  a  model  of  self-possession.  They 
eat  waiting  a  few  minutes  before  the  desk  of  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
"Mr.  Buchanan,"  an  eye-witness  said,  "sighed  audibly  and  frequently. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  grave  and  impassive  as  an  Indian  martyr."  The  party 
BOCHi  proceeded  to  the  platform  over  the  ascent  to  the  eastern  portico,  where 
the  Supreme  Conrt,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  Foreign  Min- 
isters,  and  other  privileged  persons  were  assembled,  while  an  immense  con- 
gregation of  citizens  filled  the  spaee  below. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  introduced  to  the  people  by  Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon ; 
and  as  he  stepped  forward,  his  head  towering  above  most  of  those  aronnd 
him  (for  his  bight  was  six  feet  and  four  inches),*  he  was  greeted  widt 
vehement  applause.  Th«i,  with  a  dear,  strong  voice,  he  read  his 
Inangnral  Address,  during  which  service  Senator  Donglas,  lately  his  com- 
petitor for  the  honors  and  duties  he  was  now  assuming,  held  the  hat  of  the 
new  President.'    At  the  close  of  the  reading,  the  late  Chief-Justice  Taney 

vUdi  tkc  two  PnsldcaU  rode  wu  •orrouded  bf  mllltarj,  lu  u  to  pnrent  mj  Tlolenoa,  it  It  ihoald  b« 
Utempted. 

■  "I  caoHd  to  be  orpmlied,"  wys  0«ii«r«l  Soott,  "tho  ilitt  of  tbe  Washington  Volontaers,  and  ntllod 
from  a  dbtuoB  tiro  batlcrlea  of  bona  mtlUerjr,  witb  amall  dotaahmenu  of  caTalry  and  inbntrjr,  all  regnlara."— 
Mtakii>grai>tf  <f  Oentrai  Scott.  HI.  61 L  The  Oenecal  aaya,  that  daring  the  two  months  preceding  the 
iaingnratlon,  he  recelreil  more  than  flftj  letters  from  varlons  points,  some  enrnestlj  dissuading  hiro  from  being 
present  si  the  ceremony,  and  olheit  thraatrnliig  Urn  with  sssssslmrlon  If  be  dared  to  protect  the  ceremony  by 
a  mQitary  Unnt. 

*  The  beat  descrlptlnn  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Ur.  Lincoln,  according  to  the  author's  own  Tlrld 
reeolleetlon  of  him  In  January,  1S65,  Is  the  following ; — 

"CoDCetre  a  tall  and  gaunt  Bgure,  more  than  six  (set  in  hlght,  not  only  unencumbered  with  superSuon* 
fieah,  bat  reduc^'d  Co  the  minimum  working  standard  of  cord,  and  sinew,  and  muscle,  strong  and  indurated  by 
ezpoeiin  and  toll,  with  li'gs  and  arms  long  and  attenuated,  but  not  disproportionately  so  to  the  long  aad 
srtennsied  tniofc.  In  [xisture  and  earrUjo  not  ungraccfnl,  but  with  the  grace  of  unstudied  and  careless  ease, 
r^herthan  of  culti\-al«l  airs  and  high-bred  prctendons.  His  dress  Is  universally  uf  blacii  thmughuut,  and 
veoU  attract  bat  little  attention  In  a  well^lressed  circle,  if  It  hung  less  loosely  upon  him,  and  the  ample  whit* 
•birt  teliar  was  not  tamed  orer  bis  crant  in  tbe  Western  style.  Tbe  faco  th.it  snrmonnts  this  flgnre  la  half 
Koaian  snd  half  Intlian,  bronzed  by  climate,  furrowed  by  llfc-stnigglcs.  Beamed  with  huntnr;  tbe  head  Is 
ToasalTc,  and  covered  with  darit,  thtcit,  and  nnmanageable  hair;  tlie  brow  Is  wide  and  well  developed ;  the  noae 
1a;re  id4  H^iby :  the  lips  ftill ;  cheeks  thin,  and  drawn  down  In  strong  corded  lines,  which,  but  for  the  wiry 
whtsXerp.  voQid  disclose  the  machinery  which  moves  the  broad  Jaw.  The  eves  are  dark  gray,  sunk  In  deep 
Kxdccts.  but  bright,  soft,  and  beaattfol  In  expression,  and  sometimes  lost  and  half  abstracted,  aa  if  their  ghiw* 
WIS  lereraed  and  turned  Inwani,  or  as  If  the  sool  which  lighted  them  wo*  fur  away.  The  teeth  are  white  and 
renlar,  aadit  is  only  when  a  smile,  radiant,  captivatine,  and  winning,  ns  was  ever  given  to  mortal,  transAgurea 
tbe  pblo  countcmncu,  that  yon  begin  to  realise  that  It  Is  not  Impossible  for  artists  to  admire  and  woman  to 
kne  W-'—Sxlogy  o»  Abraham  Lineoln:  tj  Henry  Champe  Dsming,  before  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Conoec- 
ticul,»t  Hirtftini,  Jnne  8,  IMS. 

'  On  that  <lay  the  veteran  jonmaUst,  Thorlo^r  Weed,  wrote  aa  follows  fur  the  editorial  column  of  his  paper. 
(In  J0a«y  Ee*ning  Journal : — 

*Tbe  tivong  in  fnmt  of  the  Capitol  was  immense,  and  yet  the  President's  voice  was  so  strong  and  clear 
t^be  VIS  beard  distinctly.    The  cheers  went  up  lond  ond  long. 

''After  lie  eommenerd  delivering  hia  Inangnral  I  withdrew,  and  poiClBg  north  on  Capitol  Hill,  saw  Oenerals 
Scott  sad  Wool  in  foil  uniform,  standing  by  their  battery — ihe  battery  memorable  for  its  prowess  In  Mexico. 
I  wold  net  resist  tbe  Impulse  t<>  present  myself  to  those  disiinguished  veterans,  tbe  heroes  of  so  ibany  battles 
sadssmasyTletaries.  They  reorlred  me  cordially,  Oeneral  Scott  Inqnhring  how  the  inauguration  waa  going 
ea.  ItepHed,  'Itisa  meeeas.'  Upon  which  tko  oM  hero  raised  hIa  arms  and  exclaimed,  'Ood  be  pralaedl 
Oedta  Hiigaodneeabc  praised  r 

"  la  leaving  these  scarred  and  seamed  veterans,  my  mind  went  back  to  tbe  long  interrai  and  at  riking  events 
*tieb  bare  aeeurred  since  1812,  when  IJbtt  saw  them — Oeaernl  Seott  a  irailor  of  artillery,  and  Oeneral  Wool 
>ei(>taia  la  the  Thirteenth  Inbntry,  both  alert,  aetlva,  bnovnat  roang  men— Oeneral  Seott  tall  and  erect,  bat 
mukaUy  slender  In  form,  with  (lowing  flaxen  hair.    Rearly  half  a  century  has  passed.    They  have  firagbt 
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administered  the  oath  of  ofSce  to  him,  wh«i  the  President  and  ex-President 
re-entered  the  Capitol,  and  the  former  proceeded  immediately  to  the  Whit* 
Honse.  IVIr.  Budianan  drove  to  the  house  of  District- Attorney  Onld,'  and  on 
the  following  day  left  for  his  beaatifiil  seat  of  "  Wheatland,"  near  Lancaster, 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  he  reached  on  the  6th.*  There  he  was  received  by  a 
large  concourse  of  his  fellow-citizens,  with  a  fine  display  of  military,  and  <avic 
•  societies.  He  was  welcomed  home  by  an  address ;  and,  in  response,  he  con- 
gratidated  himself  on  his  retirement  irora  public  life,  and  announced  his 
intention  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  existence  as  a  "  good  citisen,  a  fidthful 
friend,  an  adviser  of  those  who  needed  advice,  and  a  bene&ctor  of  the 
widows  and  the  fatherless."  He  alluded  to  public  affidrs  <Mily  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  Constitutum  and  the. Union  might  be  preserved. 

President  Lincoln's  Inaugural  Address  was  waited  for  with  intense 
interest  and  anxiety  throughout  the  Republic.  At  no  period  in  its  wonderfal 
career  had  the  nation  been  in  bo  great  peril  as  at  that  time.  Already  a 
rebellion  had  been  allowed  to  acquire  formidable  moral  and  physical  propor- 
tions, and  republican  institutions  and  a  republican  form  of  government, 
against  which  its  deadly  blows  were  to  be  aimed,  were  now  put  upon  their 
trial  before  the  bar  of  the  great  powers  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Lincoln  wns  their 
chosen  counsel  and  defender;  and  he  now  entered  upon  the  momentous  task 
of  vindicating  their  might  and  invincible  vitality,  with  no  precedents  to 
guide  him,  and  no  statutes  for  support  other  than  the  opinions  and  theories 
of  the  fathers,  sometimes  only  dimly  shadowed,  and  the  plain  letter  of  the 
National  Constitution.  With  these  helps,  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment, 
abounding  common  sense,  an  honest  purpose,  patriotism  without  alloy,  and 
with  the  illumination  that  comes  down  to  the  earnest  seeker  for  Divine  light 
and  assistance,  Mr.  Lincoln  stood  up  bravely  before  that  bar  with  his  brief, 
and  entered  upon  the  cause. 

"  Apprehensions,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  Inangural, "  seem  taexist  among 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  that  by  the  accession  of  a  Republican 
Administration,  their  property  and  their  peace  and  personal  security  are  to 
be  endangered.  There  has  never  been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  appre- 
hension. Indeed,  the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  all  the  wlule 
existed  and  been  open  to  their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  pub- 
lished speeches  of  him  who  now  addresses  you.  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of 
these  speeches,  when  I  declare  that '  I  have  no  purpose  directly  or  indirectly 
to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  Slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I 
believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  sa' 
Those  who  nominated  and  elected  m^  did  so  with  full  knowledge  that  I  had 
made  this  and  similar  declarations,  and  had  never  recanted  them.  And,  more 
than  this,  they  placed  in  the  platform  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to 
themselves  and  to  me,  the  cle^r  and  emphatic  resolution  which  I  now  read  : — 

" '  Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and 
especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic 

throD^b  til  the  wan  of  their  ooantry,  termlnetlnft  them  ell  f lorhaelf.  Thejr  ve  ipaiwl  for  a  aererar  trial  of 
coara^re  and  patrioUeni,  nnlega  H(»TFn,  in  Ita  wtadomand  mercy,  arerta  the  threatened  dangera' 

■  Bobert  Oald.    See  pace  14&. 

*  Mr.  Badhanan  waa  escorted  to  the  railway  ttatlon  at  WaaUaftoo  by  a  committee  of  frentlenea  ftoia  Ua- 
caatcr.  and  two  oompaalea  of  moanted  Infuitry.  He  waa  well  reoelTsd  at  Balthnore  by  the  dtlieiia;  mi  Sroni 
that  city  he  waa  eaoorted  to  hia  bo:ne  by  the  BalttUore  City  Onarda. 
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inatitntions  according  to  its  own  judgment  ezclasiTcly,  is  essential  to  the 
balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political 
&bric  depend  ;'  and  we  dcnoanoe  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the 
soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among  the 
gravest  of  Crimea.' 

"■  I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  only  press  upon 
tbe  public  attention  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  which  the  case  is. 
susceptible,  that  the  property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in 
any  wise  endangered  by  the  mow  incoming  Administradon.  I  add,  too,  that 
all  the  protection  which,  consistently  with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  can 
be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  given  to  all  the  States,  when  lawfully  demanded, 
for  whatever  cause — as  cheerfully  to  one  secticm  as  to  another." 

The  President  referred  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  as  constitutional,  but 
suggested  that  it  shonld  have  provisions  that  would  throw  around  it "  all  the 
a^fegnards  of  liberty  known  in  civilized  and  humane  jurisprudence,"  so  that 
"  a  free  man  be  not  in  any  case  snrrendered  as  a  slave."  He  dlso  suggested 
that  it  might  be  well  to  provide  by  law  "for  the  enforcement  of  that  clause 
in  the  Constitution  which  guaranties  that '  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immnnities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States.'" 
These  "  privileges  and  immunities"  had  not  been  fully  enjoyed  by  citizens  of 
the  Free-labor  States  while  in  the  Slave-labor  States,  for  many  years. 

Tbe  President  then  spoke  of  the  political  construction  and  character  of 
the  Republic.  "  I  hold,"  he  said,  "  that  in  contemplation  of  universal  law 
and  of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  of  these  States  is  perpetuaL  Perpetuity 
is  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  national  govern- 
ments. It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  government  proper  ever  had  a  provision 
in  its  organic  law  for  its  own  termination.  Continue  to  execute  all  the 
express  provisions  of  our  National  Constitution,  and  the  Fnion  will  endure 
forever — it  being  impossible  to  destroy  it,  except  by  some  action  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  instrument  itself.  If  the  United  States  be  not  a  government 
proper,  but  an  .issociation  of  States  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  merely,  can 
it,  as  a  contract,  be  peaceably  unmade  by  less  than  all  the  parties  who  made 
it  ?  One  party  to  a  contract  may  violate  it — break  it,  so  to  speak ;  bat  does 
it  not  require  all  to  lawfully  rescind  it  ? 

"  Descending  from  these  general  principles,  we  find  the  proposition  that, 
in  legal  contemplation,  the  Union  is  perpetual,  confirmed  by  the  history  of 
tiie  Union  itself.  The  Union  is  mnch  older  than  the  Constitution.  It  was 
formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Association,  in  1774.  It  was  matured  and 
continued  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  177fi.  It  was  further 
matured,  and  the  &ith  of  all  the  then  thirteen  States'  expressly  plighted  and 
engaged  that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  in  1 778. 
And  finally,  in  1787,  one  of  the  declared  objects  for  ordaining  and  establish- 
ing the  Constitution  was,  'to  form  a  more  perfect  Union.'  But  if  the 
destruction  of  the  Union,  by  one  or  by  a  part  only  of  the  States,  be  .lawfully 
possible,  the  Union  is  less  perfect  than  before,  the  Constitution  having  lost 
the  vital  element  of  perpetuity.'" 

'  Fnr  a  quarter  of  a  vtntaij,  coiupintara  agtinat  the  mtiooaUty  of  the  Bepoblle  h«I  been  tvsehing  the 
•ntoitte  doetiiiM,  until,  it  tbe  beginning  of  the  war,  It  wa*  prodalmed  as  a  ttandamental  dogma  of  tbe  puUtlcal 
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"  It  follows,  from  these  Tiews,  that  no  State,  upon  its  own  mere  motion, 
can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union  ;  that  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that  effect 
are  legally  void ;  and  that  acts  of  violence  within  any  Stnte  or  States,  against 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  insnrrectionary  or  revolutionary, 
according  to  circumstances.  I,  therefore,  consider  that,  in  view  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  Union  is  nnhroken,  and,  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability,  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly  eiijoins  upon  me, 
that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States.  Doing 
this  I  deem  to  be  only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part,  and  I  shall  perform  it,  so 
far  as  practicable,  unless  my  rightftil  masters,  the  American  people,  shall 
Mrithhold  the  requisite  means,  or  in  some  authoritative  manner  direct  the 
contrary.  I  trust  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but  only  as  the 
declared  purpose  of  the  Union,  that  it  Mill  constitutionally  defend  and 
maintain  itself. 

"  In  doing  this,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence ;  and  there  shall 
be  none,  unless  it  be  forced  upon  the  National  authority.  The  power  con- 
fided to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and  places 
belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and  imposts ;  but 
beyond  what  may  be  but  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion, 
no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere.  Where  hostility 
to  the  United  States  in  any  interior  locality  shall  be  so  great  and  universal  as 
to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens  from  holding  the  Federal  offices,  there 
will  be  no  attempt  to  force  obnoxions  strangers  among  the  people  for  that 
object.  While  the  strict  legal  right  may  exist  in  the  Government  to  enforce 
the  exercise  of  these  offices,  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  so  irritating,  and 
BO  nearly  impracticable  withal,  I  deem  it  better  to  forego  for  the  time  the 
uses  of  snch  oflSces." 

The  President  then  declared  that  he  should  endeavor,  by  justice,  to 
reconcile  all  discontents,  with  a  hope  of  bringing  abont  a  "  peaceful  solution 
of  the  National  troubles."  If  there  were  any  who  sought  to  destroy  the 
Union  in  any  event,  to  those  he  need  "  address  no  word."  To  those  who 
really  loved  the  Union,  he  spoke  in  terms  of  zealous  and  earnest  pleading, 
asking  them  to  consider  well  so  "grave  a  matter  as  the  destruction  of  oar 
national  fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its  memories,  and  its  hopes,"  before 
undertaking  it.  lie  asked  the  malcontents  to  point  to  a  single  instance  where 
"any  right,  plninly  written  in  the  Constitution,"  had  been  denied.  He 
declared  that  if,  "  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  a  majority  should  deprive  a 
minority  of  any  clearly  written  constitutional  right,  it  might,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  justify  revolution — certainly  would  if  such  right  were  a  vital 
one.  But  such  is  not  our  case,"  he  said.  "All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities 
and  of  individuals  are  so  plainly  assured  to  them,  by  affirmations  and  nega- 
tions, gnaranties  and  prohibitions  in  the  Constitution,  that  controversies 
never  arise  concerning  them." 


creed  of  the  iM)nsplrati>rs  and  the  Olicarchy,  that  the  UDtoo  vm  ft  temponry  compact,  ami  the  NaUonal  Goir- 
ernment  no  itoTerhment  at  alL  hutonly  the  "agrntofthe  SoTcrelgn  Stati-a."  K<lnar(l  A.  Pnllard  rdltor  uf  U>« 
Richmond  Bramintr,  who  wrote  a  hlstor}*  of  the  war,  opens  hiB  first  voliiiDO  nith  tbetM^  romnrknble  worda  as 
the  key-note  to  his  whole  performance:— "The  American  pi'ople  of  the  present  generation  were  born  in  the 
belief  that  the  IToion  of  the  State*  was  destined  to  be  perpetoal.  A  few  minds  rose  superior  to  this  natai 
delusion,''  et  catera. 
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The  Prendent  then  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  acquiescence  of  either 

minorities  or   majorities    in    the    decisions  of  qaestions.      Without  such 

acquiescence,  the  Government  could  not  exist.    "  K  a  minority  in  such  case," 

he  said,  "  will  secede  rather  than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent  which,  in 

turn,  will  divide  and  ruin  them ;  for  a  minority  of  their  own  will  secede  from 

them  whenever  a  majority  refuses  to  be  controlled  by  such  minority.     For 

instance,  why  may  not  any  portion  of  a  new  Confederacy,  a  year  or  two  " 

hence,  arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as  portions  of  the  present  Union 

DOW  claim  to  secede  from  it  ?  .  .  .  Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  secession  is 

anarchy.    A  majority,  held  in  restraint  by  constitutional  checks  and  limitar 

tions,  and  always  changing  easily  with  deliberate  changes  of  popular  opinions 

and  sentiments,  is  the  only  true  sovereign  of  a  free  people.     Whoever  rejects 

it,  does  of  necessity  fly  to  anarchy  or  to  despotism." 

The  President  referred  to  the  binding  character  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  all  special  cases ;  but  he  said,  evidently  with  the  action  of 
Chief-Justice  Taney  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  in  his  mind,'  "  The  candid  citizen 
most  confess,  that  if  the  policy  of  the  Government  upon  vital  questions 
affecting  the  whole  people  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  instant  they  are  made  in  ordinary  litigation  between 
parties  in  personal  actions,  the  people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers, 
having  to  that  extent  practically  resigned  their  government  into  the  hands  of 
that  eminent  tribunal."  He  referred  to  the  impossibility  of  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  physically  speaking.  The  people  of  the  respective  sections,  who 
differed  widely  in  opinions,  might,  like  a  divorced  husband  and  wife,  separate 
absolutely,  by  going  out  of  the  reach  of  each  other,  but  the  territory  of  the 
respective  sections  must  remain  "face  to  fac«,"  and  intercourse,  either 
amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between  them.  The  question  then  aiises, 
whether  that  intercourse  would  be  more  agreeable  after  separation.  "  Can 
aliens,"  asked  the  President,  "  make  treaties  eader  than  friends  can  make 
laws  ?  Can  treaties  be  more  £uthfully  enforced  among  aliens  than  laws  can 
among  friends?  Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  always;  and 
when,  after  much  loss  oa  both  sides  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting, 
the  identical  old  questions  as  to  terms  of  intercourse  are  again  upon  you." 

The  President  recognized  the  right  of  the  people  to  change  their  existing 
form  of  government  when  they  should  become  weary  of  it,  either  by  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  or  by  revolution ;  and,  in  view  of  present  difliculties, 
he  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  proposition  for  a  Convention  of  Repre- ' 
sentatives  of  all  the  States,  to  deliberate  on  constitutional  amendments ;  and 
he  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  had  no  objections  to  any  amendment  which 
should,  by  an  express  and  irrevocable  decree,  provide  that  the  National 
Government  should  never  interfere  with  Slavery  in  the  States  where  it 
existed.  The  Chief  Magistrate,  .he  said,  had  no  power  to  fix  any  terms  for 
a  separation  of  States.  That  was  for  the  people  to  do.  His  business  was 
only  to  execute  the  laws.  He  believed  in  the  ultimate  wisdom  and  justice 
of  the  American  people.  "Why  not  have  a  patient  confidence  in  that 
justice  ?"  he  asked.  "  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world  ?  In 
onr  present  differences,  is  either  party  without  foith  of  being  in  the  right? 

■  See  notv  1,  jnge  M. 
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If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Kations,  with  His  eternal  tmth  and  justice,  be  on 
your  Bide  of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that  justice 
will  surely  prevail,  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribnnnl  of  the  American 
people."  He  concluded  by  an  earnest  exhortation  to  his  countrymen  to 
think  calmly  and  well  upon  the  whole  subject.  He  begged  them  to  take 
time  for  serious  deliberation.  **  Such  of  yon,"  he  said,  "  as  are  now  dis- 
satisfied, still  have  the  old  Constitution  unimpaired,  and,  on  the  sensitiTe 
point,  the  laws  of  your  own  framing  under  it;  while  the  new  Administration 
will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to  change  either.  ...  In  your 
hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  u  the  momentous 
issue  of  civil  war.  The  Government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have 
no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath 
registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  Gbvernment;  whilst  I  shall  have  tfae 
most  solemn  one  to  *  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it'  I  am  loth  to  close. 
We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  "We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion 
may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  afifection.  The  mystic 
chords  of  menjory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field  and  patriot  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  heai-thstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell 
the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the 
better  angels  of  our  nature." 

Long  before  sunset  on  that  beantiful  4th  of  March,  the  brilliant  paseant 
of  the  inauguration  of  a  President  had  dbsolved,  and  thousands  of  citizens, 
breathing  more  fi*eely  now  that  the  first  and  important  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  new  Administration  was  closed  without  a  tragic  scene,  were  hastening 
homeward.  But  Washington  City  was  to  be  the  theater  of  another  brilliant 
display  the  same  evening,  in  the  character  of  an  Inauguration  Ball.  Not- 
withstanding a  pall  of  glootn  and  dark  forebodings  overspread  the  land,  and 
the  demon  of  Discord,  with  his  torch  and  blade,  was  visibly  on  the  wing, 
expediency  seemed  to  declare  that  none  of  the  usual  concomit&nts  of  the 
inauguration  ceremonies  should  be  omitted  on  this  occasion,  but  that  every 
thing  should  move  on  after  the  old  fashion,  as  if  the  Government  were  per- 
fectly  undisturbed  by  the  stormy  passions  of  the  time. 

The  preparations  for  the  ball  had  been  made  m  the  usual  manner.  A 
large  temporary  building  had  been  erected  for  the  purpose  near  the  City 
Hall,  whose  council-chamber  and  committee-rooms  were  used  aa  dre&sing- 
rooms  for  the  guests.  The  hall,  a  parallelogram  in  sh.ipe,  was'  decorated 
with  red  and  white  muslin,  and  many  shields  bearing  National  and  State 
arms.  Several  foreign  ministers  and  their  families,  and  heads  of  departments 
and  their  families,  were  present.  The  dancing  commenced  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  music  and  the  motion  ceased,  for  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  in  whose  honor  the  ball  was  given,  were  about  to 
enter  the  room.  The  President  appeared  first,  accompanied  by  Mayor 
Berret,  of  Washington,  and  Senator  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island.  Immediately 
behind  him  came  Mrs.  Lincoln,  wearing  a  rich  watered  silk  dress,  an  elegant 
point-lace  shawl,  deeply  bordered,  with  camelias  in  her  hair  and  pearl  orna- 
ments. She  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Senator  Douglas,  the  President's 
late  political  rival.  The  incident  was  accepted  as  a  proclamation  of  peace 
and  friendship  between  the  champions.  Mr.  Hamlin,  the  Vice-President 
was  already  there ;  and  the  room  waa  crowded  with  many  distinguisbed 
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men  and  beautifal  and  elegantly  dressed  women.  The  ntmost  gSLjety  and 
hilarity  prerafled ;  nnd  every  face  bnt  one  was  continually  radiant  with  the 
oomizedjoyof  the  hour.  That  face  was  Abraham  Lincoln's.  The  perennial 
good^omor  of  his  natore  ooald  not,  at  all  times,  banish  from  his  ooontenance 


ooaTTiiEs  wour  at  tbb  ikauousatioh  ball.  < 


that  almost  painfully  sad  thonghtfiilness  of  expression,  more  frequently  seen 
afterward,  when  the  aires  of  State  had  maiTed  his  brow  with  deeper  furrows. 
Of  all  that  company,  he  was  the  most  honored  and  the  most  burdened  ;  and 
with  the  p.ngeantry  of  that  Innugnration  Day  and  that  In.iuguration  Ball, 
ended,  for  him,  the  poetry  of  his  Administration.  Thereafter  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  sober  prose  of  dutiful  endeavor  to  siive  and  redeem  the  nation. 

On  the  day  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration,  the  Senate,  in  extraordinary 
session,  confirmed  his  appointments  of  Cabinet  ministers.  He  had  chosen 
for  Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York ;  for  Secretary  of 
the  Treasnry,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio ;  for  Secretary  of  War,  Simon 
Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania ;  for  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Gideon  Welles,  of 
Conoecticut ;  for  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Caleb  Smith,  of  Indiana ;  for 
Postmaster-General,  Montgomery  Blair,  of  Maryland;  and  for  Attorney- 
General,  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri.*  Mr.  Seward  had  been  a  prominent 
candidate  for  a  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  at  Chicago.     On  that  account, 

'  The  dffiM  of  ona  of  the  ladles  wu  thua  dracribetl  by  an  ejre-witncM:— "  The  robe  was  of  wbile  lllaslon, 
UcoBM,  fuStd  aleeres.  with  six  floanees,  embruldered  with  cherry  silk ;  nn  oversklrc  of  cherry  satin,  louped 
t  witk  dnster*  of  white  rosea ;  a  pointed  waist  of  same,  edged  with  a  quilling  of  white  satin ;  head-dress,  a 
chsplet  of  try;  omamenca,  diamonds  and  opala.^ 

*  Sec  the  Frontispiece  to  this  Tolume.  The  plctnre  represents  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  with  Ornenil 
''Stt.  in  consaltatiun  eonceming  military  affairs.  I  hare  endeavored  to  give  tbis  picture-  an  hivturlc  irnlne,  by 
pnseating  not  only  a  orreet  pnrtialture  of  the  men,  but  also  of  the  ruoni  in  which  the  mectlnirs  of  the 
OMiet  wen  held,  in  ths  White  House.  The  drawing  of  the  niom  was  mule  fur  me,  with  (treat  arenraey,  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Btrllwagen,  of  Iba  Ordnance  Deportment,  In  October,  1S64,  and  the  grouping  of  the  flgnres  by  Mr. 
ickgselle,  sn  smompllahcd  artist  of  Philadelphia.  Tbia  council  chamber  of  the  Execntire  is  on  the  sonthera 
•Ue  ef  the  Whit*  Honar.  oTcrloofclng  the  public  grounds,  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  unflnisbed  Washing- 
lee  MniiiiiDani,  and  the  Patumao  Sim.  The  Washington  Uonument  la  seen.  In  the  picture,  through  one  of  tha 
viadovL 
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ftnd  booanse  of  hiB  known  eminetit  ability,  and  onswerring  fidelity  to  Lis 
country  and  the  principles  of  jastioe  and  right,  his  appointment  was  accept- 
able to  all  loyal  people,  and  especially  to  his  political  friends.  How  well  he 
performed  the  very  important  and  delicate  duties  of  prime  minister  during 
the  four  succeeding  years,  let  the  recorded  diplomacy  of  the  Republic  for 
that  time  answer. 

The  ship  of  State  was  now  fairly  launched  upon  the  tide  under  the 
guidance  of  the  new  pilot.  It  was  evident  that  terribly  stprmy  seas  were 
before  it.  Premonitions  of  tempests  were  darkening  thtf  :nr,  alarming  the 
timid,  and  filling  the  hearts  of  the  brave  with  anxiety.  There  w:is  peril  on 
every  side. 

The  President's  Inaugural  Address,  calm,  dignified,  conciliatory  even  to 
pathos  in  tone,  clear  in  its  entmciation  of  the  great  truths  concerning  the 
political  construction  and  character  of  the  nation,  and  as  clear  iu  its  annun- 
ciation of  the  duties  and  determination  of  the  Chief  Magi.stmte,  satisfied  the 
loyal  people  of  the  country  everywhere.  It  promised  peace,  security,  and 
justice  to  every  law-abiding  citizen  and  community.  It  was  a  pledge  that 
the  integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic  should  be  maintained,  and  its 
laws  executed.  It  denied  the  existence  of  State  aupremact/,  bat  not  of 
State  riff  Ate.  It  denied  the  right  of  secession,  and  plainly  told  the  advocates 
of  such  pretended  right  that  to  attempt  it  would  be  an  essay  at  criminal  revo- 
lution, that  would  be  resisted  with  all  the  powers  of  the  Government.  It  was 
denounced  by  the  conspirators  and  their  pnrtisans,  South  and  North,  as 
belligerent — as  threatening  war,  because  it  contemplated  the  "  coercion  "  of 
law-breakers  into  submission.'  It  was  mutilated  and  interpolated  while 
passing  through  the  newspapers  in  the  interest  of  the  conspirators ;  and  the. 


>  That  eonsplenoDB  coontnftlt  of  •  >tste6DU0,  S«natnr  Wlgikll,  wboM  mendacity  and  oowardico  at  Fort 
Snmter,  a  muntb  later,  wera  u  prominent  as  hii>  vulgarity  and  Mutter  In  Congress,  kept  bis  avat  in  tie 
Senate,  in  defiance  of  all  decency ;  and  on  the  last  daya  of  ita  aeaslon  ottered  bla  treaaoaable  worda  m»n  iiis<>- 
lently  than  ever.  He  tnok  It  upon  hiroaelT  to  treat  the  Inaugural  with  scorn,  "  It  ia  easy  to  talk  abuut 
anlbrcingcbe  lavs,  and  holding,  occnpyiog,  and  puascssing  the  forts,"  he  said.  "Wben  you  cuiiip  to  do  tbia, 
bayonets,  and  not  worda,  must  settle  the  question.  And  he  wonld  here  say,  that  Fort  Pickens  nnil  the  Admto- 
istrncion  will  s<Hin  be  forced  to  construe  the  Inangaral.  Forts  Moultrie,  and  Johnston,  and  Coatle  Pinckney  are 
in  poesession  of  the  Confederate  States;  but  tbo  confederated  States  will  not  leave  Fort  Sumter  in  possession 
of  the  Federal  Government,  ,  .  ,  Seven  Southern  States  have  formed  a  confederation,  and  to  tell  tbenuastlie 
President  has  done,  that  the  acts  of  secession  are  no  more  than'  blank  paper,  is  an  insult,"  B«  repeated: 
.**Tbere  is  no  Union  left;  the  seceded  States  will  never  surely  come  back  under  any  ch-cumstojices.  They 
will  not  live  under  this  Administration.  Withdraw  your  troops.  Moke  no  attempt  to  collect  tribute,  and 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  those  Slates.  Do  thi^  and  yon  will  have  peace.  Send  your  flag  of  ttaiHy-four  Mar* 
thither,  and  it  will  be  firi'd  into,  and  war  will  ensue.  Divide  the  pulilic  property;  moke  a  fair  asix-ssuieni  of 
the  public  debt;  or  will  vou  sit  stupidly  and  Idly  till  there  shall  be  a  contllct  of  arms,  because  yon  canm.t  c»tn. 
promise  with  traitors  f  l.et  the  reominlng  States  reform  their  govemmeDt,  and  if  it  Is  acceptable,  the  C-onfederacy 
will  enter  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  and.amity  with  tbem.  If  you  wont  peace,  you  shall  have  It.  If  war.  too 
shall  have  it.  The  time  (or  platforms  and  demagogism  has  passetl.  Treat  with  the  Confederate  States  aa 
Independent,  and  you  will  have  peace.  Treat  with  them  as  States  of  this  tjnion.  and  yon  will  have  vrar.  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  to  remove  the  troops  from  Forts  Pickens  and  SutntiT.  or  tbey  will  be  remove<l  for  him.  He  haa  10 
collect  the  revenue  at  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New  0rlean^  or  it  will  be  collected  for  him.  If  be  attempta 
Iu  do  so,  resistance  will  be  made.  It  is  nsless  to  blind  your  eye^  No  compromise  or  amendment  to  the  Ctn- 
•tituilon,  no  arrangement  yon  may  enter  into,  will  satisfy  the  South,  unless  yon  recognize  slaves  a»  property, 
and  protect  It  as  any  other  species  of  property." 

Senator  Doughu  reminded  ^Igfall  th.it,  according  to  his  own  doctrine,  ho  was  'a  foreigner,"  uui  jet  be 
retained  his  seat  in  tbo  Senate  of  the  United  Sutes.  The  insolent  conspirator  replli-d :— "  It  was  becatiite  ^ 
had  no  official  informntion  that  Texas  has  abolished  the  office  of  United  Slates  SenaUir.  When  )ie  ahoalil  Ur 
so  notified,  he  wnnhl  file  a  notice  of  his  withdrawal  nt  the  desk ;  and  If  after  being  so  Informed,  bis  nam* 
should  continue  to  be  called,  he  should  answer  to  It,  if  it  suited  his  convenience ;  and  if  called  upon  to  Tot«, 
be  would  probably  give  bis  reasons  for  voting,  and  regard  this  as  a  veiy  retpectsble  pablio  maetinK.'* 
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misled  and  excited  people  were  made  to  belicfve  that  a  war  for  aubjagation 

was  about  to  be  waged  a^inst  tbem.     **  It  is  our  wisest  policy,"  said  the 

Satanic  CharUtton  Mercury,  "to  accept  it  as  a  declaration  of  war;"   and 

nrged  its  readers  not  to  waste  time  in  thinking,  but  to  raise  the  arm  of 

resistance  immediately.    The  conspirators  were  most  afraid  of  deliberation. 

They  would  not  dlow  the  people  to  reflect,  but  hurried  them  on,  willing  or 

anwil]in<r,  into  open  armed  rebellion.     "  To  carry  out  his  threats,"  they  said, 

'  **  not  only  on  the  forts  now  in  possession  of  the  Federal  Government  to  be 

held,  bat  fortresses  along   the  coast,  and  owned    [by  virtue  of  unlawful 

leizare]  by  the  Confederate  States  Government,  are  to  be  '  possessed '  and 

'held'  by  the  United  States  Government.     This  warns  us  that  our  course 

now  most  be  entirely  one  of  policy  and  war  strategy."'     A  member  (Mr. 

Harvie,  of  Amelia)   of  the   politicians'  convention   in    Yirginin,   then  hi 

session  in  Richmond,  introduced  a  resolution  decluring  that  it  was  Mr. 

Lincoln's  purpose  to  plunge  the  country  into  civil  war  by  "  coercive  policy," 

aod  asked  the  Legislature  to  take  measures  for  rcsist.ince ;  and  some  were 

so  indiscreet  as  to  rejoice  because  the  Inaugural  seemed  to  give  a  pretext  for 

rebellion.    Every  thing  that  unholy  ambition  and  malice  could  devise  was 

used  to  distort  the  plain  meaning  of  the  address,  and  inflame  the  passions  of 

the  people  against  those  of  the  Free-labor  States.*    It  was  falsely  asserted 

that  it  breathed  hostility  to  the  people  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  when  it  w.is 

only  hostile  to  the  conspirators  and  their  friends.    For  that  reason  they 

Boi^t  to  blind  and  mislead  the  people ;  and  they  illustrated  the  truth,  that 

"No  Togae  e'er  felt  the  halter  drew 
With  good  optnton  of  the  law." 

The  first  business  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  was  to  inform  them* 
selves  abont  the  condition  of  public  afiiurs,  the  resources  of  the  Guvem- 
oient,  and  the  powers  at  its  command.  They  first  turned  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  there  found,  under  the  skillful  management  of  Secretary 
Kx,  cheerfnl  promises,  because  of  evidences  of  renewed  public  confidence. 
He  national  debt  was  something  more  than  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  and 
was  slowly  increasing,  because  of  the  necessity  for  loans.  After  the  Presi- 
dential election,  in  November,  1860,  as  we  have  seen,  the  public  inquietude 
and  the  dishonest  operations  of  Secretary  Cobb  caused  much  distrust  among 
capitalists,  and  they  were  loth  to  buy  Government  stocks.  Of  a  loan  of 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  authorized  by  Congress  in  June,*  one- 
Jialf  of  it  was  asked  for  in  October.  It  was  readily  subscribed 
for,  bat  only  a  little  more  than  seven  millions  of  dollars  were  paid  in.  A 
few  days  after  Cobb  left  the  Treasury,  Congress  nuthorized  the  issue  of 
I  treasury  notes  *  to  the  amount  of  ten   millions  of  dollars,  pay- 

able in  one  year,  at  the  lowest  rates  of  interest  offered.     Of 
these,  five  millions  of  dollars    were   ofTered    on   the    28th  of  December. 

■  OutrltttM  Mertmy.  ICirch  «,  IMt 

'  The  Rirbmond  newaxtap^rs  were  specially  tnc^Ddlair.  **No  action  of  oar  CooTentlon  can  now  malntAln 
iMftKr.  uiA  Virginia  mat  flxbt,"  aaii)  the  Engulrtr.  "Krery  Border  Stala  on|cht  to  p>  onl  within  tw»nty- 
•wr  Imon,"  aaid  the  DapatcK  "The  positioni  talcen  m  a  deolaiation  of  war,  laying  down  doctrines  which 
«mM  ndnea  the  Sonthem  aretlon  to  tb«  nnqneMioned  dominion  of  the  North,  aa  a  aectlon."  uid  tlie  SeutlntL 
Zrea  the eonaerratlve  irA<9  blazed  with  Indignation.  "The  policy  Indicated  toward  the  aecciling  Statea  will 
■MX  with  itara,  nsyielding  miataoM  by  tba  anitcd  Sooth,"  aaid  tbia  profeiiedly  tTnion  paper. 
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The  bnoyancj  of  feeling  in  financial  oiroles,  after  the  retirement  of  Cobb, 
had  now  given  waj  to  temporary  despondency  because  of  a  want  of  con- 
fidence in  Thomas,  his  immediate  SDecesBor,  and  the  robbery  of  the  Indian 
Trust-Fnnd.'  There  were  bids  for  only  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  semi-annual  interest  on  the  national  debt  would  be  due  on  the  first  of 
January,  and  the  Government  wonld  be  greatly  embarrassed.  Loyal 
bankers  stepped  forward,  and  took  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  treasury 
notes  to  relieve  the  pressing  wants  of  the  Government.  Nothing  was  now 
needed  to  inspire  capitalists  with  confidence  but  the  appointment  of  General 
Dix  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  whidi  was  made  soon  afterward.*  When 
he  ofiTered  the  remaining  five  millions  of  dollars  of  the  author- 
'  '"isw^  "'  ^®^  loan,  it  was  readily  taken,  but  at  the  high  average  rate  of 
interest  of  ten  and  five-eighths  per  centnta. 

Congress  perceived  the  necessity  for  miking  ])ro,vision  for  strengthening 
the  Government  financially.  By  fer  the  larger  proportion  of  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Government,  from  its  foundation,  had  been  paid  from 
customs'  revenue.  To  this  source  of  supply  the  National  Legislature  now 
directed  their  attention,  and  the  tariff  was  revised  so  that  it  would  produce 
a  much  larger  revenue.  -  An  act  passed  Congress  on  the  2d  of  March,  to  go 
into  effect  on  the  1st  of  April,  which  restored  the  highest  protective  chaav 
actcr  to  the  tariff  A  bill  was  also  passed  on  the  8th  of  February,  author- 
izing a  loan  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  to  bear  six  per  cent,  interest, 
to  run  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  twenty  years,  tbe  stock  to  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Tlie  Secretary  offered  eight  miUions  of  dollars  of 
this  stock  on  the  27th  of  February,  when  there  were  bids  to  the  amount  of 
fourteen  millions  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  dollars,  ranging  from 
seventy-five  to  ninety-six.  All  bids  below  ninety  were  reftised.  The  new 
tariff  bill,  and  the  faith  in  the  Government  shown  by  the  eagerness  to  lend 
money  on  its  securities,  were  the  cheerful  promises  found  in  the  Treasury 
Department. 

The  President  and  his  Cabinet  turned  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  saw 
little  in  that  direction  to  encourage  them.  Tlie  total  regular  force  was 
uxteen  thousand  men,  and  these  were  principally  in  the  Western  States 
and  Territories,  guarding  the  frontier  settlers  against  the  Indians.  The 
forts  and  arsenals  on  the  seaboard,  especially  those  within  the  Slave-labor 
States,  were  so  weakly  manned,  or  really  not  manned  at  all,  that  they 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  insurgents.  The  consequence  was,  that  they 
were  seized ;  and  when  the  new  Administration  came  into  power,  of  all  the 
fortifications  within  the  Slave-labor  States,  only  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Forts 
Jefferson,  Taylor,  and  Pickens,  remained  in  possession  of  the  Government. 
The  seized  forts  were  sixteen  in  number.'  They  had  cost  the  Government 
about  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  bore  an  aggregate  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  gnns.  All  the  arsenals  in  the  Cotton-growing 
States  had  been  seized.    That  at  Little  Rock,  tbe  capital  of  the  State  of 

■  Sm  ii<i««  144. 

•  Tho  fullowtng  are  the  nsmn  and  location*  of  the  Mizcd  forU  -.—PttlntH  and  Jiiclton,  at  Sarancah ', 
Morffan  and  Oaititt,  at  Uoblli?;  Mncon,  at  B«anfort,  North  Carolina;  CuKicfll,  at  Oak  Island.  Nurih  Carolina; 
Ifoultrit  and  Oullt  Pinckney,  nt  Charleston ;  St.  Philip.,  Jnckton,  Pike,  MacoaiU,  and  Livingiitcti,  ia 
Loultlaaa;  »nd  Jfelftt,  Barranewt,  and  a  redoubt  In  Florida. 
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Arkansas,  was  taken  poeseBsion  of  hj  the  militia  of  that  State,  under  the 
direction  of  the  disloyal  GoTemor  Rector,,  on  the  6th  of  Febmary.  They 
came  from  Helena,  and  readily  obtained  the  Governor's  sanction  to  the 
movement.     Faroff  Fort  Kearney,  on-  Grand  Island,  in  the  Platte  River, 


AISUIAL  AT  UTTUI  aOOS. 


was  also  seized  on  the  19th  of  February,  and  a  Palmetto  flag  was  raised  over 
it.    It  was  soon  retaken  by  the  Union  men. 

The  little  Navy  of  the  United  States,  like  the  Army,  had  been  placed  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Government  for  immediate  use.  The  total  number 
of  vessels  of  all  classes  belonging  to  the  Navy  was  ninety,  carrying  or 
designed  to  carry  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifteen  guns.  Of  this 
number,  only  forty-two  were  in  commission.  Twenty-eight  ships,  bearing  in 
the  aggregate  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  guns,  were  lying  in  ports, 
^smantled,  and  none  of  them  could  be  made  ready  for  sea  in  less  than 
several  weeks'  time ;  some  of  them  would  require  at  least  six  months.  The 
most  of  those  in  commission  had  been  sent  to  dbtant  seas;  and  the  entire 
available  force  for  the  defense  of  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic 
was  the  Brooklyn,  of  twenty-five  guns,  and  the  store-ship  Relief,  of  two 
guns.  The  Brooklyn  drew  too  mach  water  to  enter  Charleston  harbor, 
where  war  had  been  commenced,  with  safety;  and  tlie  Relief  Yi&A  been 
ordered  to  the  coast  of  Afiica  with  stores  for  the  squadron  there.  Many  of 
the  officers  of  the  Navy  were  bom  in  Slave-labor  States,  and  a  large  number 
of  them  abandoned  ^heir  flag  at  this  critical  moment.  No  less  than  sixty  of 
them,  including  eleven  at  die  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  had  resigned 
their  commissions: 

Sneh  was  the  utterly  powerless  condition  of  the  Navy  to  assist  in  the 
preservation  of  the  life  of  the  Republic,  when  Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connecticut, 
fer  foar  years  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department,  handed  the  seals  of  his 
office  to  his  successor,  Gideon  Welles,  of  the  same  State.  The  amazing  fact 
stands  upon  ofBcial  record,  that  Mr.  Buchanan's  Secretaries  of  War  and  of 
the  Navy  had  so  disposed  the  available  military  forces  of  the  Republic  that 
it  could  not  command  their  services  at  the  critical  moment  when  Uie  assassin 
was  preparing  to  strike  it  a  deadly  blow. 

The  public  offices  were  found  to  be  swarming  with  disloyal  men.  It 
was  difficult  to  decide  aa  to  wlio  were  or  were  not  trustworthy.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  President  to  have  proper,  instruments  to  work  with ;  and 
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for  a  month  after  his  inaagoration,  he  was  buaily  engaged  in  relieving  the 
Government  of  unfaithful  eerv^ts,  and  supplying  their  places  with  trac 
men.  So  intent  was  he  upon  the  thorough  performance  of  this  work  before 
he  should  put  forth  the  arm  of  power  to  maintain  the  laws  and  keep  down 

rising  rebellion,  that  manj  of  his  best 
friends  were  filled  with  apprehensions. 
They  thought  they  discovered  signs  of 
that  weakness  which  had  characterized 
the  late  Administration,  and  began  to 
seriously  doubt  the  ability  of  the  Re- 
public to  preserve  its  own  life.  They 
did  not  know  the  man.  Like  a  prn- 
dent  warrior  of  old,  he  was  unwilling 
to  go  out  to  battle  before  he  should 
prove  his  armor.  He  would  be  sure 
of  the  temper  of  his  blade  before  be 
unsheathed  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  wisely 
strengthened  the  Executive  arm,  by 
calling  to  its  aid  loyal  men,  before  he 
ventured  to  speak  out  with  authority. 
The  rebellion  could  not  be  put  down  by  proclamations,  unlet^s  the  insurgents 
[law  behind  them  the  invincible  power  of  the  State,  ready  to  be  wielded  by 
the  President  with  trusty  instrumentalities. 

The  firmness  of  the  new  Administration  was  soon  put  upon  its  trial.  We 
have  already  observed  that  three  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the 
confederated  conspirators  at  Montgomery  to  proceed  to  Washington,  for  the 
alleged  purpose  .of  treating  with  the  National  Government  upon  various 

topics  of  mutual  interest,  that  there  might 
be  a  "  settlement  of  all  questions  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  that  of  tlie  Confed- 
erate States,  upon  principles  of  right,  jua- 
lit-e,  equity,  and  good  fiiith.'"  Two  of 
these  Commissioners  (John  Forsyth,  of 
Alabama,  who  had  been  a  Minister  of  the 
United  States  in  Mexico  a  few  years 
before,  and  Martin  J.  Crawford,  of  Geor- 
gin,  a  member  of  Congress  from  that 
State)  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  6th 
of  March.  On  the  11th  they  made  a 
formal  application,  throng  "a  distin- 
guished Senator,"  for  an  unofficial  inter- 
view with  the  Secretary  of  State.  It 
was  declined,  and  on  the  18th  they  sent  to  the  Secretary  a  sealed  com- 
munication, in  which  they  set  forth  the  object  of  their  mission,  and  asked 
the  appointment  of  an  early  day  on  which  to  present  their  credentials  to  the 
President' 


HACmi  I.  CBAWOia 


>  8«epsgr  264. 

■  Bee  Secretw;  Seward's  Mtmormndnm  for  Uesira.  Fonjth  and  Cravford,  dated  Ifareh  IS,  18(L 
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This  first  attempt  of  the  conspir&tors  adroitly  to  win  for  the  so-called 
government  of  the  Confederated  States  the  solid  advantage  of  a  recognition 
of  inherent  sovereignty,  was  met  by  Mr.  Seward  with  his  accustomed  suavity 
of  manner  and  unanswerable  logic.  He  told  them,  not  in  a  letter,  for  he 
would  bold  no  such  communication  with  them,  bat  in  a  Memorandum,  in 
pleasant  phrases  and  explanatory  sentences,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
know  them  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  citizens  uf  the  Republic. 
The  Commissioners  bad  said : "  Seven  States  of  the  late  Federal  Union  having, 
ill  the  exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  every  free  people  to  change  or  reform 
their  political  institutions,, and  through  conventions  of  their  people,  with- 
drawn from  the  United  States,  and  resumed  the  attributes  of  sovereign 
power  delegated  to  it,  have  formed  a  government  of  their  own.  The  Con- 
federate States  constitute  an  independent  nation  de  facto  and  de  jure,  and 
possess  a  government  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  endowed  with  all  the  means 
of  self-support." 

"The  Secretary  of  State,"  Mr.  Seward  replied  in  his  Memorandam,* 
"frankly  confesses  that  he  understands  the  events  which  have 
recently  occurred,  and  the  condition  of  public  afiairs  which  '  f^**^ 
Actaally  exists  in  the  part  of  the  Union  to  which  bis  attention 
has  thus  been  directed,  very  differently  from  the  aspect  in  which  they  are 
presented  by  Messrs.  Forsytb  and  Crawford.  He  sees  in  them,  not  a  rights 
ihl  and  accomplished  revolution,  and  an  independent  nation,  vnth  an  estab- 
lished government,  but  rather  a  perversion  of  a  temporary  and  partisan 
excitement  to  the  inconsiderate  purposes  of  an-  unjustifiable  and  unconstitn- 
tiooal  aggression  upon  the  rights  and  authority  vested  in  the  Fedei'sl 
Government,  and  hitherto  benignly  exercised,  as  from  their  very  nature  they 
always  must  be  so  exercised,  for  the  raaint^anoe  of  the  Union,  the  preserva- 
tion of  Liberty,  and  the  security,  peace,  wel&re,  happiness,  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  American  people.  The  Secretary  of  State,  therefore,  avows  to 
Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford  that  he  looks  patiently,  but  confidently,  to  the 
core  of  evils  which  have  resulted  from  proceedings  so  unnecessary,  so  unwise, 
so  unusual,  and  so  unnatural — not  to  irregular  negotiations,  having  in  view 
new  and  untried  relations  with  agencies  unknown  to,  and  acting  in  derogation 
^  the  Constitution  and  laws,  but  to  regular  and  considerate  action  of  the 
people  of  thoee  States,  in  co-operation  with  their  brethren  in  the  other  States, 
through  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and  such  extraordinary  conven- 
tj(»is,  if  there  shall  be  need  thereof,  as  the  Federal  Constitniion  contemplates 
and  authorizes  to  be  assembled."  Mr.  Seward  then  referred  them  to  the 
President's  Inaugnral  Message,  8.iying  that,  "  guided  by  the  principles  therein 
announced,"  lie  could  not  admit  that  any  States  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Union,  or  that  they  could  do  so,  excepting  with  the  consent  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  given  through  a  National  Convention.  Therefore,  the 
so-called  "  Confederate  States "  were  not  a  foreign  power,  "  with  whom 
diplomatic  relations  ought  to  be  established,"  and  that  he  could  not  "  recog- 
nize them  as  diplomatic  agents,  or  hold  correspondence  or  other  communica- 
tion with  them." 

Ilms,  at  the  outset,  both  in  the  Inaugural  Address,  and  in  the  Memorandum 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  representatives  of  the  conspirators,  the 
Government  took  the  broad  national  ground  that  secession  was  an  impossi- 
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bilitj;  that  no  State,  as  a  State,  had  seceded  or  ooald  secede;  that  the 
National  Goverament  is  a  unit,  and  that  it  knows  no  States  in  the  exercise 
of  its  ezeontive  authority,  bat  deals  only  with  the  indiviiisals  of  the  people ; 
therefore  the  "  coercing  of  a  State  "  was  an  impossibility,  the  contemplation 
of  it  an  absurdity,  and  the  assertion  of  its  possibility  a-  positire  misrepresen- 
tation. And  during  the  entire  war  that  ensued,  the  Government  acted  upon 
the  plain  fact,  declared  by  the  very  nature  of  the  construction  of  the  nation, 
that  no  State,  as  a  State,  was  at  any  time  in  insurrection  or  rebellion,  but 
only  certain  persons  in  certain  States  were  acting  in  open  defiance  of  the 
Law  and  of  the  Constitution.  Individual  citizen^  not  States,  any  more  than 
counties  or  towns,  were  held  amenable  to  the  outraged  Constitution  and 
laws.' 

Mr.  Seward's  Memorandum  remained  uncalled  for  and  undelivered  for 
twenty-three  days,  when,  on  the  8th  of  April,  J.  F.  IMckett,  Secretary  of  the 
Commissioners,  applied  for  it*  The  Commissioners  explained  the  delay  in 
seeking  a  reply  to  their  note,  by  asserting  that  they  had  been  assured  by  "  a 
person  occupying  a  high  ofScial  station  in  the  Government,"  and  who,  they 
believed,  was  speaking  by  authority,  that  Fort  Sumter  would  soon  be 
evacuated,  and  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  relations  of  Fort 
Pickens  to  the  "  Confederacy,"  prejudicial  to  the  "new  government."  They 
were  also  informed,  they  said,  on  the  1st  of  April,  that  an  attempt  might  be 
made  to  send  provisions  to  Fort  Sumter,  but  nothing  was  said  about 
re-enforcing  the  garrison.  Governor  Pickens,  they  understood,  was  to  be 
informed  before  any  attempt-  to  send  supplies  should  be  made.  With  the 
belief  that  no  hostile  act  would  be  undertaken  unheralded,  they  had  con- 
sented to  wait,  that  they  might  secure  the  great  object  of  their  niissioD, 
namely,  "  a  peaceful  solution  of  existing  complications." 

The  "  person  occupying  a  high  official  station  "  was  John  A.  Campbell, 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  who  soon  afterward 
resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  joined  the  conspirators  in  their  unholy 
work.  He  had  received  from  Secretary  Seward  such  assurances  of  peaceful 
intentions  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  that  on  the  day  when  the  Secretary 
wrote  his  Memorandum  for  the  Commissioners,  Judge  Campbell  advised 
them  not  to  press  the  matter  of  their'miBsion.  "  I  feel  an  entire  confidence^" 
he  said,  "  that  an  -immediiite  demand  for  an  answer  to  your  commtmication 
will  be  productive  of  evil  and  not  of  good."  They  acted  upon  his  advice, 
and  waited.  It  was  from  Judge  Campbell  that  they  received  from  Mr. 
Seward,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  the  assurance  that  he  was  "satisfied  that  the 
Government  would  not  imdertake  to  supply  Fort  Sumter  without  giving 
notice  to  Governor  Rckens."    When,  on  the  8th,  Hiey  were  informed  that 

>  At  Indltiupolts,  vlille  on  hia  vtj  to  Wisblngton,  Hr.  Lincoln  ukcd,  algnlflenntly:— *>tn  what  eoulct* 
the  •pedal  uoradncu  of  a  State  ?  I  apeak  of  that  aaaamed  primaij  right 'of  a  State  to  rule  all  wbieh  la  let* 
than  itecit  and  niln  all  wtairh  is  greater  than  Itaelt  If  a  State  and  a  ooontf.  In  a  fiven  eaac,  aboold  be  equal 
in  extent  uf  territory  and  equal  in  number  of  Inbabitanta,  in  what,  at  a  matter  of  principle,  la  the  ^tste  better 
than  the  connty?  Wmild  an  exchange  of  namu  be  an  exchange  of  rtgUt,  apoa  prinetplef  On  what  rlghtftal 
principle  may  a  State,  being  not  more  than  one-flfUetb  part  of  the  Nation  la  aoll  and  pnpnlallon,  break  op  lb* 
Nation,  and  then  coerce  a  proportlonably  larger  aobdlrlalon  of  Itaell^  In  the  moat  arbitrary  war  ?  What  myate- 
riona  right  to  play  tyrant  i»  conferred  on  a  diitrlct  of  conntry,  with  lit  people,  by  merely  calling  It  a  State  f 

*  The  original  Memorandnm  la  In  the  office  of  the'  Seoretaiy  of  State.  On  It  la  an  indoraement,  lettJac 
forth  that  Ita  delivery  was  delayed  by  the  content  of  the  "  Conimlaalonart"  and  that,  when  eallol  for,  a  Terilled 
copy  wat  dellTored  to  their  Secretary. 
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GoTernor  Pickens  had  been  so  notified,  they  sent  for  the  Seoretarj'g  repjy, 
and  received  the  Memorandum  alluded  to ;  and  on  the  9th  they  returned  a 
response  characteristic  of  the  cause  which  they  represented.  It  was  dis* 
ingennoos,  boastitd,  and  menacing.  They  spoke  of  their  government — ^thc 
band  of  osnrpers  at  Montgomery — as  one  seeking  the  good  of  the  people, 
who  (they  falsely  alleged)  "  had  introsted  Uiem  with  power,  in  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  of  the  Christian  civilisatioa  of  the  age,"  c<  coBtera;  and  who, 
among  its  first  acts,  hnd  sent  to  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States,  which 
they  were  attempting  to  revolutionize,  the  olive-branch  of  peace. 

The  Commimioners  proceeded  to  give  the  Secretary  a  lecture,  composed 
of  a  cnrions  compound  of  truth,  ontrath,  prophecy,  and  sophistry.  "  Per- 
dstently  wedded,"  they  said,  "  to  those  fatal  theories  of  constmction  of  the 
Federal  Constitation  always  rejected  by  the  statesmen  of  the  Sonth,  and 
adhered  to  by  thoee  of  the  Admini8trati*n  schoc^,  until  they  have  produced 
their  natural  and  often-predicted  result  of  the  destraction  of  the  Union, 
imder  which  we  might  have  continued  to  live  happily  and  gloriously  together, 
had  the  spirit  of  the  ancestry  yfho  framed  the  common  Constitation  animated 
the  hearts  of  all  their  ^ns,  you  now,  with  a  persistence  untaught  and  uncured 
by  the  rain  which  has  been  wrought,  refuse  to  recognize  the  great  fact 
presented  to  you  of  a  complete  and  sncoeesfui  revolution ;  you  close  your 
eyes  to  the  existence  of  the  government  founded  upon  it,  and  ignore  the 
high  duties  of  moderation  and  humanity  which  attach  to  you  in  dealing  with 
this  great  &ct.  Had  you  met  these  issues  with  the  fiankness  and  manli- 
ness with  which  the  undersigned  were  instracted  to  present  them  to  yon  and 
treat  them,  the  nndersigned  had  not  now  the  melancholy  duty  to  return 
home  and  tell  their  government  and  their  ootmtrymen  that  their  earnest  and 
ce.iBeless  efforts  in  behalf  of  peace  had  been  fiitile,  and  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  meant  to  subjugate  them  by  force  of  arms.  Whatever 
may  be  the  result,  impartial  history  will  record  the  innocence  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States,  and  phioe  the  responsibility  of  the  blood  and 
mourning  that  may  ensne  upon  those  whor  have  denied  the  great  fundamental 
_  doctrine  of  American  liberty,  that  'governments  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;'  and  who  have  set  naval  and  land  armar 
ments  in  motion  to  subject  the  people  of  one  portion  of  the  land  to  the  will 
of  another  portion.  That  it  cin  never  be  done  while  a  freeman  survives  in 
the  Confederate  States  to  wieM  a  weapon,  the  undersigned  appeal  to  past 
history  to  prove.       ******** 

''It  is  proper,  however,  to  advise  yon,  that  it  were  well  to  dismiss  the 
hopes  yon  seem  to  entertain  that,  by  any  of  the  modes  indicated,  the  people 
of  the  Confederate  States  will  ever  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Yon  are  dealing  with  delusions,  too, 
when  you  seek  te  separate  oar  people  from  onr  government,  and  to  charao- 
teiiie  the  deliberate  sorereign  act  of  the  people  as  a  '  perversion  of  a  tem- 
porary and  partisan  excitement.'  K  yoa  cherish  these  dreams  yoa  will  be 
awakened  from  them,  and  find  them  as  unreal  and  nnsubstantial  as  others  in 
which  yoa  have  recently  indulged.  The  undersigned  would  omit  the 
perf!>rniance  of  an  obvious  duty,  were  they  to  fail  to  make  known  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  that  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States 
hare  dcc'nred  their  independence  with  a  fall  knowledge  of  all  the  responsi- 
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bililies  of  that  act,  and  with  as  firm  a  determination  to  maintain  it  by  all 
the  means  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  them,  as  that  which  sustained 
their  fathers  when  they  threw  off  the  authority  of  the  British  crown.'  .  .  .  The 
undersigned,  in  behalf  of  their  government  and  people,  accept  the  gage  of 
battle  thus  thrown  down  to  them;  and,  appealing  to  God  and  the  judgment 
of  mankind  for  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  the  people  of  the  Coniederate 
States  will  defend  their  liberties  to  the  last  against  this  flagrant  and  open 
attempt  at  their  subjugation  to  sectional  power."  In  conclusion,  these  bold 
conspirators  offended  truth  and  insulted  the  Chief  Magistrate  by  saying,  it 
was  cl^r  "that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  determined  to  appeal  to  the  sword,  to 
reduce  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  to  the  will  of  the  section  or  party 
whose  President  he  was." 

In  a  memomndum  of  a  few  lines,  on  the  10th  of  April  the  Secretary  of 
State  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  and  declined  to  make 
a  reply.  So  ended  the  first  attempt  of  the  so-called  Government  of  the 
"Confederate  States  of  America"  to  hold  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
National  Government,  whose  forbearance  they  had  reason  to  admire.  The 
Commissioners  left  Washington  on  the  morning  of  tlie  11th. 

In  their  communication,  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford  recited  the  assu- 
rances concerning  Fort  Sumter  which  they  had  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  through  Judge  Campbell,  and  charged  the  Administration  with  bad 
faith,  because,  early  in  A^il,  it  attempted  to  send  supplies  to  the  Fort. 
Judge  Campbell,  finding  himself  suspected  of  treachery,  or  at  best  of  dupli- 
city, by  his  friends  at  Montgomery,  hastened,  on  the  day  after  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter,  to  exculpate  himself  by  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
intended  for  publication.     "  On  the  7th  of  April,"  he  said,  "  I  addressed  you 
a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  alarm  that  the  preparati<m8  by  the  Government 
had  created,  and  asked  you  if  the  assurances  I  had  given  were  well   or  ill 
founded  in  respect  to  Sumter.     Your  reply  was : — '  Faith,  as  to  Sumter,  fully- 
kept — wait  and  see.'    In  the  morning's  paper  I  read : — '  An  authorized  mes- 
senger from   President  Lincoln  informed   Governor  Hckens  and   General 
Beauregard  that  provisions  will  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter — ^peaceably,  or  other- 
wise by  force.'     This  was  on  the  8th,  at  Charleston,  the  day  following  your  * 
last  assurance,  and  is  the  evidence  of  the  faith  I  was  invited  to  loait  for  and 
see.    In  the  same  paper,  I  read  that  intercepted  dispatches  disclosed  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  been  allowed  to  visit  Major  Anderson,  on  the  pledge 
that  his  purpose  was  pacific,  employed  his  opportunity  to  devise  a  plan  for 
supplying  the  fort  by  force,  and  that  this  plan  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Washington  Government,  and  was  in  process  of  execution.    My  recollection 
of  the  date  of  Mr.  Fox's  visit  carries  it  to  a  day  in  March.     I  learn  he  is  a 
near  connection  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.    My  connection  with  the  Com- 
missioners and  yourself  was  superinduced,  by  a  conversation  with  JusUce 
Nelson.    He  informed  me  of  your  strong  disposition  in  favor  of  peace,  and 
that  you  were  pressed  with  a  demand  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  for  a  reply  to  their  first  letter,  and  that  you  desired  to  avoid  it 
at  that  time." 


1  IIow  cruelly  the  ptoj>U  were  kept  silent  on  the  snbject  of  the  formation  of  an  Independent  goreroror-.t^ 
Uie  egrcful  reader  of  theM  poses  may  easily  comprehend. 
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Judge  Campbell  then  mentioned  his  intervie«r  with  the  Secretary,  and 
the  pledge  given  for  the  evacuation  of  Sumter,  as  the  ground  of  his  advice  to 
the  Commissioners  to  wait,  and  added: — "The  Commissioners  who  received 
thoiie  communications  conclude  they  have  been  abused  and  overreached. 
The  Montgomery  Government  holds  the  same  opinion.  ...  I  think  no  candid 
man,  who  will  read  over  what  I  have  written,  and  consider  for  a  moment 
vhat  is  going  on  at  Sumter,  but  will  agree  that  Ihe  equivocating  conduct  of 
the  Administration,  as  measured  and  interpreted  in  connection  with  these 
promises,  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  great  calamity.  I  have  a  profound 
conviction  that  the  telegrams  of  the  8th  of  April,  of  General  Beauregard, 
•  and  of  the  10th  of  April,  of  General  Walker,  the  Secretary  of  War,  can  be 
referred  to  nothing  else  than  their  belief  that  there  has  been  systematic 
daplicity  practiced  on  them,  through  me.'  It  is  under  an  oppressive  sense  of 
the  weight  of  this  responsibility  that  I  submit  to  you  these  things  for  your 
explanation."  The  Secretary  did  not  reply  to  this  letter,  nor  to  another 
note,  again  asking  for  explanations,  written  on  the  20th  of  April 

The  correspondence  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  letter  of  Judge 
Campbell  to  Secretary  Seward,  were  soon  published  to  the  world,  and  made 
an  unfavorable  impression  concerning  the  dignity  and  good  faith  of  the 
Govemraent.  The  Commissioners  disingenuously  affected  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  reason  why  an  answer  was  not  immediately  given  by  the  Secretary  to 
their  letter,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  they  had  made  arrangements  themselves 
with  Campbell,  their  friend  and  adviser,  to  delay  asking  for  it.  Campbell's 
letter  to  the  Secretary  was  also  unnoticed ;  and  the  charges,  actual  and 
implied,  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  went  ont  uncontr.v 
dieted.  The  friends  of  the  conspirators  everywhere  denounced  the  Adminis- 
tration as  faithless.  It  w;as  held  up  to  scorn  by  the  organs  of  the  ruling 
classes  in  England  and  on  the  Continent ;  And  its  friends,  in  the  absence  of 
explanations,  were  unable  to  defend  it  with  success.  State  policy,  which 
allowetl  the  President  to  give  a  partial  explnnation  three  months  later,'  com- 
mandeil  silence  at  that  time.  The  pledges  concerning  Sumter,  and  the  charge 
that  they  had  been  violated  by  the  Government,  were  obscured  in  mystery, 
and  month  after  month  the  Opposition  pointed  significantly  to  the  seeming 
bad  fsuth  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  following  facts,  communicated  to 
the  author  of  this  work,  semi-officially,  in  September,  1864,  may,  in  conneo- 
tjon  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  Message,  just  referred  to,  make  it  plain  th.it  he  and 
his  advisers  acted  in  good  faith,  and  that  Mr.  Seward's  assurances  were 
honestly  given : — 

On  the  4th  of  March,  the  day  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,  a 

'  Tb following  nv  Um  telrgrapUs  diapatobea  allodad  to:— 

**  Cbakimtos,  April  8, 18<S1. 
"f"  t-  P-  Wjiiitra,  Sterttary  of  War  :— 

"iJi  aolkorlifd  mrMSg*  Iram  Pregidxnt  Ltnooln  Jnat  liift>mi*d  OoTtnior  Pickens  and  mjeelf  that  pro- 
^UnM  win  b«  icb:  to  Fort  BnmtM'  p«*eeabl/,  or  otherwise  by  Ibroe.  O.  T.  Biacseoaed." 

■*UoKTeoxRT,  April  10, 1861. 
*  0«ieT«l  O.  T.  BKAcru»AEC :—  * 

**  U  foa  biTo  no  duabt  as  to  the  anthorlieA  ebaraoter  of  tb«  (gent  who  eommanieated  to  j-oo  the  instme- 
tlaiu  of  the  Washlugton  Goremmeiit  to  mpplj  Fort  Sumter  by  force,  yon  will  at  once  demand  Its  eracoatlun ; 
and  it  this  i<  refli^Ki,  prrxred.  In  snch  manner  aa  yon  may  determine,  to  reduce  it. 

"LP.  Walkes." 
'  See  the  Presideat*»  Meaaace  to  Congreffi,  *li:h'  4,  loGl,  sixth  nud  tcwnth  p;irsp^pl]i. 
Vou  L— 20 
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letter  was  reoeived  at  the  War  Department  from  Wkjot  Andenon^  dated  the 
28th  of  February-,*  in  which  that  officer  expressed  an  (pinion 
that  re-enforcements  "conld  not  be  thrown  into  Fort  Sumter 
within  the  time  for  his  relief,  rendered  necessary  by  the  limited  sapply  of 
provisions,  and  with  a  view  of  holding  possession  of  the  same,  with  a  force 
of  less  than  twenty  thousand  good  and  well-disciplined  men.'"  -  This  letter 
was  laid  before  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  on  the  5th,  and  the  first  ques- 
tion of  importance  which  that  council  was  called  npon  to  decide  was,  whether 
Fort  Sumter  should  be  surrendered  to  the  demands  of  the  South  Carolina 
authorities.  General  Scott  was  called  into  the  connoil,'  and  be  oononrved  in 
opinion  with  Major  Anderson.  No  sufficient  force  was  then  at  the  control 
of  the  Government,  nor  could  they  be  raised  and  taken  to  the  ground  before 
Anderson's  supplies  would  be  exhausted.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
Administration  was  reduced  to  the  simple  duty  of  getting  the  garrison  s&fely 
otit  of  the  fort. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  goremed  by  the  advice  of  General  Seott,  wbo  had  been 
earnest  some  weeks  earlier,  while  there  was  yet  time,  for  r^-enforcing  the 
fort,  was  in  favor  of  abandoning  any  further  attempts  to  hold  it.  Every 
member  of  his  Cabinet  but  two — anxions  for  peace,  and  believing  farther 
efforts  to  hold  Sumter  would  be  useless,  and  periiaps  mischievous — coincided 
with  the  views  of  the  President  and  of  General  Scott  Those  member^  were 
Messrs.  Chase  and  Blair.  Finding  himself  alone  in  support  of 
the  idea  that  the  fort  must  be  held  at  all  hazards,  Mr.  Blair  sent* 
for  his  kinsman  by  marriage,  Gustavus  V.  Fox,  who  had  resigned  his  com- 
mission of  lieuten.ant  in  the  Navy  several  years  before. 

Mr.  Fox  had  already,  through  Secretary  Holt,  presented '  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
a  plnb  for  provisioning  and  re-enforcing  the  garrison  of  Sitmt6r, 
lamry ,.  ^i,j^,jj  ^^g  jiigi,jy  approved  by  General  Scott.  This  plan, 
which  Mr.  Blair  now  wished  to  lay  before  President  Lincoln,  proposed 
the  preparation  of  necessary  supplies  in  packages  of  portable  form;  to 
appear  off  Charleston  bar  with  them  and  the  troops  in  a  large  ocean  steamer; 
to  have  three  or  four  men-of-w.ir  as  a  protecting  force ;  to  have  the  steamer 
accompanied  by  three  fast  New  York  tug-boats,  and,  during  the  night,  to 
send  in  the  supplies  and  troops  in  these  tugs,  or  in  launches,  as  shoidd  seem 
best,  after  arrival  and  examination.  The  channel  between  Cummings's  Point 
and  Fort  Moultrie  is  one  mile  and  one-third  in  width;  and  this  plan  waa 
based  on  the  feasibility  of  passing  the  line  of  fire,  from  batteries  that  com- 
manded this  channel,  with  impunity.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  it  was 
so.  Farragut's  successes  daring  the  late  war  were  achieved  by  action  based 
upon  the  same  plan ;  and  the  impunity  with  which  vessels  passed  up  and 
down  the  Potomac,  afler  the  insurgents  had  established  batteries  npon  its 
banks,  shows  that  the  plan  was  feasible. 

The  President  was  strongly  urged  to  give  up  Fort  Sumter  for  the  sake  of 
peace ;  but  the  Postmaster-General  argued  against  it,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinions  of  the  General-in-Chief  and  other  military  men,  with  great  perti-r 
nacity.     Aided  by  the  practical  stiggestions  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  snoceeded  in 


>  Andenon't  US.  Letter-book.    PresfalcDt  Lincoln's  }lt*s»ee,  July  4,  I  SSL 
*  8m  the  VIoiittspiccr  of  thi*  Tolmn*. 
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oonvincing  the  Presidoit  of  the  fearilriKty  of  the  plan,  and  that  seand  polioj 
required  that  the  attempt  should  be  made,  whether  it  should  succeed  or  not. 
"  It  was  believed,"  as  the  President  said  in  his  Message,  already 
referred  to,*  "that  to  abandon  that  position,  under  the  cirouni-     '^j^'** 
stances,  would  be  utterly  ruinous ;  that  the  necessity  under  which 
it  was  done  would  not  be  fhlly  understood ;  that  by  maoy  it  would  be  con- 
strued as  a  part  of  a  voluntary  policy ;  that  at  home  it  would  discourage  the 
friends  of  the  Union,  embolden  its  adversaries,  and  go  far  to  insure  to  the 
latter  a  recognition  abroad ;  that,  in  fact,  it  would  be  our  national  destruction 
commenced." 

Although  satisfied  of  the  feasibility  and  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
Major  Anderson,  by  sending  him  provisions  and  men,  the  President,  extremely 
anxious  for  peace  and  reconciliation,  hesitated  to  make  any  movement  that 
might  lead  to  collision  with  the  inBurgent<i.  He  favored  Mr.  Fox's  propo- 
sitions, and  that  gentleman,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  Greneral  Scott,  visited  Charleston  harbor.  In  company  with  Captain 
Hartstene,  of  the  Navy,  who  had  joined  the  insurgents,  Jre  visited  Fort 
Sumter  on  the  2l8t  of  March,  by  permission  of  Governor  JMckens,'  and  ascer- 
twned  that  Major  Anderson  had  provisions  sufficieot  for  his  command  until 
the  15th  of  April;*  and  it  was  understood  between  them  that  he  must  sur- 
render or  evacuate  the  fort  at  noon  on  that  day.  Mr.  Fox  gave  him  no 
assurances,  such  as  Judge  Campbell  mentioned,  of  relief,  nor  any  information 
of  s  plan  for  that  purpose. 

On  his  return  to  Washington,  Mr.  Fox  reported  to  the  President  that 
any  attempt  to  succor  Major  Anderson  must  be  made  before  tbe  middle  of 
April.     The  President  was  perpleted.     He  yearned  for  peace,  if  it  could  be 
had  without  dishonor.    The  Virginia  Convention  was  then  in  ses:'ion,  and  he 
sent  for  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  that  body,  known  to  be  a  professed 
Union  man,  and  assured  him  that  if  the  Convention  woald  a>)jo<irn  instead 
of  6t.tying  in  session,  menacing  the  Government,  he  would  immediately  direct 
Major  Anderson  to  evacuate  Sumter.    Had  the  Virginia  politicians  desired 
peace,  this  reasonable  request  would  have  been  complied  with.    On  the  con- 
trary, this  professed  Virginia  Unionist  replied :  "  The  United  States  must 
instantly  evacuate  Fort  Sumter  and  Fort  Pickens,  and  give  assurances  that 
00  attempts  shall  be  made  to  collect  revenue  in  Southern  ports."    This  was  a 
demand,  in  effect,  for  the  President  to  recognize  the  band  of  oonspiratore  at 
Montgomery  as  a  government  possessed  of  sovereign  powers. 

.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  now  satisfied  that  a  temporizing  poUcy  would  not  do. 
He  had  said  in  a  little  speech  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,* 
when  on  his  way  to  Washington,   as  we  have  observed,  "it 
may  be  necessary  to  put  the  foot  down  firmly."      That  necessity  now  pre- 
sented itself,  and  the  President  did   "put  the  foot   down  firmly."  *   Over- 
mling  the  persistent  objections  of  the  General-in-Chief,  and  other  military 

1  On  tbai  seem«<oii,  Mr.  Fox  carried  •  l«ttM-  to  Qvrvnm  PlekaiM  from  0«B«ral  Scott,  in  eompIlMiM  with 
Kitn  ftom  tbe  President    Pickens  sent  tbe  following  note  to  MiOo''  Anderson  :— 

**  1  bare  permitted  Mr.  Fox  and  Captain  Hartstene  to  go  to  jwt  nnder  peenliar  eirvamstanee*,  and  I  deeply 
npet  General  Bcntt  eoald  not  bare  been  more  ftmniU  to  me,  as  yon  well  know  I  bare  been  in  a  peculiar  poslUon 
Ar  BontJis  here,  and  I  do  ttaia  now  because  I  confide  in  yon  as  a  ^ntlemm  of  bonor.^ 

'  Uentenant  KormaD  J.  Ball,  one  of  Anderson's  tmaty  men,  ftiniisbed  Mr.  Fox  witb  a  memomadnra  «f 
MppBet  In  Tort  Sumter. 
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aathorities,  and  regarding  the  aflEair  more  as  a  naval  than  as  a  military  opera- 
tion, he  at  once  sent  for  Mr.  Fox,  and  verbally  authorized  him* 
to  fit  oat  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Samter,  according  to  that 
gentleman's  plan.  The  written  order  for  that  service  was  not  given  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  4th  of  April,  when  the  President  informed  Fox  that,  in  order 
that  "faith  as  to  Sumter"  might  be  kept,  he  should  send  a  messenger  at  once 
to  Charleston,  to  inform  Governor  Pickens  that  he  was  about  to  forward  pro-  ■ 
visions,  only,  to  the  garrison,  and  that  if  these  supplies  should  be  allowed  to 
enter,  no  more  troops  would  be  sent  there.  This  was  done.  Colonel  Lamon 
(afterward  marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia)  was  sent  as  a  special  mes- 
senger to  Governor  Pickens,  who  was  also  informed  that  supplies  must  go 
into  Sumter  peaceably,  if  possible,  if  not,  by  force,  as  the  Governor  might 
choose. 

Mr.  Fox  arrived  in  the  city  of  New  York  the  second  time,  on  his  important 
errand,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  April,  arid  delivered  to  Colonel  H.  L.  • 
Scott,  of  the  staflT  of  the  General-in-Chief^  a  copy  of  his  instructions.    That 
oflBcer  ridiculed  tho  idea  of  relieving  Sumter,  and  stood  as  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  as  far  .ns  possible.     The  plan  was  highly  npproved  by  Commodores 
Stewart  and  Stringham;  and,   as  Mr.  Fox's  orders  were  imperative,  he 
performed  his  duty  in  spite  of  all  official  detentions,  and  with  that  profes- 
sional  skill,  untiring   industry,  and  in- 
domitable energy  which,  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  displayed 
throughout  the  entire  war  that  ensued, 
he  fitted   out  the  expedition    (having 
made     some     previous     preparations) 
within  the  space  of  forty-eight  liours. 
He  sailed  on  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
with    two    hundred    recruits,    in    the 
steamer   Jialtic,    Captain    Fletcher. — 
The  entire  relief  squadron  consisted  of 
that   vessel,  the   United    States    ships 
Powhatan,  Pawnee,  Pocahontas,   and 
Harriet  Lane,   and  the  tugs    Yankee, 
Uncle  Ben,  and  Freeborn;  and  all  of 
them  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  off 
Charleston.'      The  frigate    Powhatan 
bore  the  senior  naval  officer  of  the  expedition,  and  men  sufficient   to  man 
the  boats  for  the  relief  party. 

Soon  after  leaving  New  York,  the  expedition  encountered  a  heavy  storm. 
One  of  the  tugs  (the  Freeborn)  was  driven  back ;  a  second  (  Uiicle  Sen)  put 
into  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and  was  captured  by  the  insurgents  there ; 
and  the  third,  losing  her  smoke-stack,  was  not  able  to  reach  Charleston  bar^ 
until  it  was  too  late.      The  Powhatan*  was   also  lost  to  the  expedition. 


OtrSTAWB   TABA   TOX. 


>  Th«  frignto  PowhntatL,  Csptsln  Mercrr,  left  Ketr  York  on  the  6lb  nf  April.  The  Patent*,  Commodnr* 
Riiwaii,  left  Noriblk  on  the  Vtb,  and  the  Pooohontat,  Captain  Oillis.  on  the  10th.  The  rereniie  rnttrr  flnrritt 
Lane,  Captain  Fanoce.  left  the  harbor  of  New  York  on  the  Slh,  In  company  with  the  tug  Yankfi*.  Tho  Fret- 
bcm  and  UncJt  Ben  left  on  the  previous  day.    The  Yaniee  was  fitted  to  throw  hot  water. 

*  The  energy  displayed  in  getting  the  Potciatan  ready  fur  sea  was  wonderftal.    She  liad  been  put  oat  of 
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While  passing  down  New  York  Bay,  Captain  Meigs,  who  was  Quartermoater- 
Oeneral  daring  the  war,  and  Lieutenant  (afterward  Rear- Admiral)  Porter 
went  on  board  of  her,  with  an  order  from  the  President  to  take  any  man-of- 
war  they  might  select  and  proceed  immediately  with  her  crew  to  Pensacola. 
Under  this  order  they  took  possession  of  and  sailed  away  in  the  flng-ship 
of  the  relief  expedition.' 

The  Baltic  reached  Charleston  bar  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  just  as 
the  insurgents  opened  fire  on  Fort  Sumter.  The  Pawnee  and  the  Harriet 
Lane  were  already  there,  with  orders  to  report  to  the  PoicJiatan,  but  she 
bad  gone  to  Fort  Pickens,  then,  like  Fort  Sumter,  threatened  by  armed 
insurgents.  All  day  long  the  ocean  and  Chark-ston  harbor  were  swept  by 
a  storm.  A  heavy  sea  was  rolling  inward,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  abate- 
ment until  the  morning  of  the  13th.  It  was  then  determined  to  seize  a 
schooner  lying  at  anchor  near,  load  her  with  provisions,  and  take  her  to  Fort 
Somter  the  following  night.  She  was  accordingly  prepared,  but  before  the 
time  for  her  departure.  Fort  Sumter  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
How  that  happened  will  be  related  in  the  next  chapter. 

It  wa3  fortunate  for  the  Republic  that  the  eflfort  to  relieve  Major  Ander- 
son was  made  at  that  time.  It  gave  practical  assurances  to  the  country  that 
the  new  Administration  would  employ  all  its  energies  in  support  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws ;  and  it  also  gave  to  the  Government  one  wlwse  ser- 
vices can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  know  (heir  amount  and  value. 
The  judgment  and  energy  displayed  by  Mr.  Fox  caused  him  to  be 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  was  then  in  the  piime  of 
Ufe,  and  endowed  with  great  physical  endurance.  As  the  lieutenant  of  Secre- 
tary Welles,  invested  with  wide  discretionary  powers,  he  was  to  the  Navy 
what  the  General-in-Chief  is  to  the  Army. 


eommlHioii,  and  ms  '  lying  Dp,"  and  ber  enw  were  on  tbe  re«»lTln|t-ship  Korth  CaroUna.    Sha  wu  pot  Into 
MmmiMlun  at  the  Brooklyn  Navj  Yanl,  and  sent  to  sea  In  the  space  of  thn>6  days. 

*  Tbe  ortWr  (Issued  by  tbe  President)  chanjring  the  destination  of  the  I*uie'i4tUln  did  not  pnRS  thmti^h 
the  Nary  Deitartment.  or  it  would  have  been  arrested  tbcre.  It  vfas  calculated  ti>  prevent  tbe  success  of  Kox's 
expedition,  becaoae  tbe  Potchatan  carried  tbe  sallon  and  launches  provided  for  the  Uindiug  or  supplies  and 
re-enforcements.  The  President  was  not  aware  of  this  when  be  sljrned  the  order.  In  the  whole  iniiUer  there 
was  Dothins:  more  serious  than  a  blunder,  which  was  caused  by  tbe  secrecy  with  which  two  expediUona  were 
BfaiiBltaiieoasIy  fltted  oat,  namely,  one  fur  tbe  relief  of  Fort  Bumter,  and  the  other  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Piokebib 
Mr  Fox  was  not  aware  of  tbe  change  in  the  destination  of  the  Potehatan  until  be  arrived  off  Charleston  bar. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE  BLEOE  AXD  ETACTJATIOM  OF.  FOST  8UUTEB. 

I  OR  three  weary  months  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Star 

of  the  West  from  Charleston  harbor,  Major  Anderson 

and  his  little  garrison  suffered  and  toiled  until  their 

provisions  were  exhansted,  and  a  formidable  army, 

and  forts  or  batteries,  all  prepared  for  the  reduction 

of  Fort  Sumter,  had  grown  up  around   him.    The 

temporizing  policy  of  the  late  Administration  had 

compelled  him  to  keep  his  guns  muzzled  while  the  treasonable  operations 

were  going  on,  and  the  new  Administration  continued  the  same  policy  until 

it  was  fireparcd  to  act  with  some  vigor. 

From  the  hour  when  the  South  Carolina  politicians  declared  that  State  to 
be  an  independent  sovereignty,  they  had  striven  with  all  their  might  to  susttun 
that  declaration.  The  garrison  in  Sumter  was  a  standing  refutation  of  it,  and 
every  effort  was  used  to  wipe  that  disgrace  frbm  the  newly  made  escutciieon 
of  the  Palmetto  Empire.  The  Charleston  Mercury  almost  daily  published 
articles  calculated  to  inflame  the  public  mind,  and,  in  spite  of  the  prudent 
restraints  of  the  band  of  conspirators  at  Montgomery,  cause  Sumter  to  be 
attacked.  Its  appeiils  were  frantic,  and  assumed  every  phase  of  entreaty, 
remonstrance,  ami  menace.  Styling  Fort  Sumter  "  The  Bastion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union,"  it  said  : — "  No  longer  hoping  for  concessions,  let  us  be  ready 
for  war;  and  when  we  have  driven  every  foreign  soldier  from  our  shores, 
then  let  us  take  our  place  in  the  glorious  republic  our  future  promises  us. 
Border  Southern  States  will  not  join  us  until  we  have  indicated  our  power  to 
free  ourselves — until  we  have  proven  that  a  garrison  of  seventy  men  cinnot 
hold  the  portal  of  our  commerce.  The  fate  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
bangs  by  the  ensign  halliards  of  Fort  Sumter."' 

The  Convention  and  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  worked  in  unison 
for  the  great  end  of  securing  the  independence  of  the  State.  The  latter  appro- 
priated eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  general  purposes ;  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  for  military  and  cognate  expenses;  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  postal  service,  when  the  National  m.iiI-routes 
should  be  closed.  They  also  made  preparations  to  organize  a  force  of  ten 
thousand  men ;  and  Milledge  L.  Bonham,  a  Lite  member  of  Congress,  was 
appointed  major-general  of  the  forces  of  that  Stnte.  Volunteers  from  every ' 
part  of  the  ''Confederacy"  flocked  into  Charleston;  and  at  the  close  of 
March,  not  less  than  seven  thousand  armed  men  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 

■  CharUttim  Jftrmiy,  Juiouy  it,  ISCl.    Th«  *  Sonthtrn  Confedenogr "  «•*  Dot  jret  Ibnned. 
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oaunon  irera  Taaaadng  Anderson ,  and  his  little  garrison.    These  were  under 

the  command  of  Major  Petear  Gustavus  Toatant  Beauregard,  a  Louisiana 

Creole,  who  had  deserted  his  flag,  resigned  his  commission,*  and 

reeeived  from  the  Montgomery  coDspirators  the  appointment  of  ''Jjj^' 

brigadier^peneraL    He  arrived  at  Charleston  on  the'  4th  of  March. 
Fort  Somter    was    built    for    defense 

agiunst  external  and.  not  aghast  internal 

foes.  ,Ita  stronger  sides  were  toward  the 

sea;  its  wealtest  side  was  toward  Morris 

Island,  .Aree-fonrtbs  of  a  mile  distant,  and 

the  nearest  land.     On  that  side  were  its 

sally-part  and  dooks.  .  The  builders  a«T«r 

suspected  th.-it  a  hostile    gun   would  be 

pointed  t^iward    that  &ce;    now  Morris 

Island  was  selected  as  the  position  for  one 

of  the  most  formidable  of  the  batteries  of 

the  insurgents,  which  was  built  of  heavy 

yellow  pine  logs,  with  a  slanting   roof 

toward  the  fort  of  the  same  material,  over 
which  was  laid  a  shield  of  railway  iron, 
strongly  clasped,   and  forming  a  perfect 

foil  to  bombHsbells.  The  embrasures  were  dosed  with  ironclad  doors ;  and 
wiUiin  were  three  64-pounder  colnmbiads.  This  was  known  as  the  Stevens 
Battery,  so  named  in  honor  of  its  inventor  and  constructor,  Major  P.  F. 
Stevens,  who  was  conspicuous  in  the  attack  on  the  Star  of  the  West.  There 
were  two  other  batteries  on  Cummings's  Point  of  Morris  Island,  the  prin- 
cipal one  being  known  as  the  Cummings's  Point  Battery,  which  was  armed 
wid)  two  42-ponnder  colnmbiads,  three  10-inoh  mortars,  and  a  1 2-poander 
Blakdy  gun  from  England.  All  of  the  troo]>s  on  Morris  Island  were  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier^reneral  James  Simons,  who  had  been  Speaker  of 
the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  artillery  battalion  was 
in  chaise  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  De  Satiseare.  The  iron-clad  battery  waa 
lerved- under  thie  immediate  direction  of  Captain  George  B.  Cnthbert. 
"He  batteries  at  Cummings's  Point  were  manned  by  the  Palmetto  Guards. 

The  spiked  guns  of  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's  Island,  had  been  restored 
to  good  order,  and 
others  added  to  them. 
Traverses  had  been 
oonstmcted,  the  ram- 
parts strengthened  by 
aand-bags,  and  eleven 
heavy  siege-guns  and 
nveral  mortars  had  been  plaoed  in  position.     Beside  Fort  Moultrie  and  some 

.snail  channel  batteries,  there  were  six  formidable  ones  on  Sullivan's  Island 
bealting  on  Fort  Sumter,  some,  of  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  All 
the  forces  on  that  island  were  commanded  by  Brigadier-Genei-al  Dunnovant, 
and  the  artillery  battaUen  was  in  chaise  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  S.  Ripley, 
late  of  the  National  Army.  On  Moimt  Pleasant  was  a  battery  of  two  1 0-inch 
mortars ;  and  on  James  Island,  nearer  Charleston,  was  Fort  Johnston,  which 
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had  been  strengthened,  and  was  flanked  by  two  batteries,  known  as  the  Upper 
and  Lower.    The  latter  was  a  mortar  batterj.    Assistant  Adjntant-Greneral 

N.  6.  Evana  was  in  command  of  that  post. 
The  saiidv  shores  of  Moriis,  Sullivan,  and 
.  James  Islands  were  literally  dotted  with 
fortifications,  about  twenty  in  number,  of 
varied  strength,  armed  with  heavy  gons, 
and  well  manned.  Several  of  then}  were 
commanded  by  officers  of  the  National 
Army  who  had  abandoned  their  flag. 

In  addition  to  the  land-works  was  a 
curious  monster  in  the  character  of  a  float- 
ing battery,  wliich  had  been  constructed 
at  Charleston,  under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant  J.  R.  Hamilton,  a  deserter 
from  the  National  Navy.'  It  was  made 
of  heavy  pine  timber,  filled  in  with  Pal- 
metto logs,  and  covered  with  a  doable 
layer  of  railway  iron.  It  appeared  on  the  water  like  an  immense  shod,  .ibout 
twenty-five  feet  in  width,  and,  with  its  appendages,  about  a  hundred  feet  in 
length.  Its  fronts  in  which  were  four  enormous  siege  cannon,  sloped  inward 
from  the  top ;  and  the  iron-clad  roof,  intended  to  be  shi-U-pioof,  sloped  to  its 
outer  edge.  Just  back  of  the  cannon  "was  an  open  space  with  water  to 
extinguish  the  fuze  of  any  shell  that  might  iall  into  it     The  powder-magar 

zine  was  in  the  rear, 
below  the  water-line, 
and  protected  by  bngs 
fllled  with  sand.  Far- 
ther back  was  a  plat- 
form extending  the 
whole  width  of  the  bat- 
tery. This  was  loaded 
with  sand-bags,  which 
served  to  balance  the 
heavy  guns,  and  to 
protect  the  floating 
hospital  attached  to  the  rear.  The  hospital  was  fitted  up  with  every  neces- 
sary article,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  Dr.  De  Veza ,  of  Charleston.  The 
monster  was  to  be  towed  to  a  position  so  as  to  have'  its  guns  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  weakest  part  of  Sumter. 

During  those  three  weary  months,  Major  Anderson  had  suffered  extremely 
from  anxiety  and  annoyances  of  every  kind.  It  was  evident  that  his  letters 
were  regularly  opened  at  Charleston,  and  the  contents  noted.  His  valor  and 
his  prudence  sustained  the  dignity  of  his  Government  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  and  his  bearing  toward  the  civil  and  military  authoriti^  at 
Charleston  won  for  him  thi-ir  most  cordial  esteem.  He  communicated  with 
his  Government  almost  daily,  sometimes  by  a  messenger,  but  generally  by 
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maiL  The  &>thful  Peter  Hart  was  his  jadicioos  mail-oarrier  between  Sumter 
and  the  nudn,  and  his  trnsted  caterer  for  the  garrison  in  fresh  provisions  in 
the  Charleston  marketa,  so  long  as  they  were  open  to  them.  Lieutenant 
George  W.  Snyder'  was  his  chief  messenger  in  bearing  written  and  oral 
dispatches  to  and  from  Governor  Pioliens ;  and  Lieutenant  Theodore  Talbot 
was  his  personal  messenger  to  the  President.*  These  young  officers,  since 
dead,  were  gallant  and  true  on  all  occasions.  His  other  officers  were  brave, 
and  also  loyal,  with  the  exception  of  Lieutenant  Meade,  a  Virginian,'  and 
several  of  them  have  since  held  distinguished  positions  in  the  Army.  His 
little  garrison,  with  one  or  two  exeeptions,  were  true  to  the  old  flag  when 
tempted.  Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  Anderson  was  sorely  tried  by  the 
practical  weakness  of  his  Government,  and  the  malice  of  its  enemies. 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  one  source  of  much  anxiety  for  the  gar- 
lison  was  removed.  On  Sunday,  the  3d  of  that  month,  the  wives  and 
children  (about  twenty  in  number)  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  Sumter  were 
borne  away  in  the  steamer  Marion  for  New  York.  The  pnrting  scenes  of 
fortitude  and  tenderness   were  touching.*     They  had  left  the'  fort  on  the 


>  lieotfluuit  Qtorga  W.  Snydrr  wu  ons  of  Jti^or  &nd(tnon'(  moM  ewrgetle  tod  trnsted  jrnnnir  nfflwn. 
He  bBd  bo«o  the  bigbest  of  th«  tbree  hlzlier  grmdaates  (if  hffl  cImu  at  West  Point,  who  werf  entitled  to  enter 
the  Enein^er  Corps.     lie  carried  e  nainbtrr  of  mesMges  trwn   Mi^nr 
Aadcisun  to  Governor  Pickens.    On  one  oecnslon  the  Oovemor  told 
Idm  that  the  rebelll<*n  would  have  been  delajed  If  the  Bepubltcnn 
majorities  In  1S60  had  not  been  so  larse.     They  had  resolved  on 
rebellion  when  their  political  power,  **  snstaloed  bf  the  Democratic 
\mn-j  in  the  North,**  sbonld  pass  from  them.    Thej  saw  no  rhance 
(or  that  pvtT  to  reeoTer  Its  power,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  the 
coasphatiirs  to  wait  any  lon^r.    The  exigency  mentioned  bj  Oal- 
hoon  in1Sl-2  (see  note  S.  page  41 )  had  oooarred. 

A  ri'loners  commission,  as  commander  of  a  rolanteer  regiment, 
vasoffrrrd  to  Lleotenant  Snyder,  but  he  preferred  his  poMilon  in 
tlie  regokr  Armr.  He  died  while  asslatlnir  In  the  coDstmctlou  of 
the  defenu>a  of  Washington  City.  IJIs  remains  arc  nnder  a  neat 
BMnnment  In  bis  Cimlly  bnrial-gronnd,  near  Schoharie  Conrt  House, 
Kev  Turk,  forty  miles  west  of  Albany.  On  the  moooment  are  the 
following  Inscriptions  :— 

Wnr  BiDt.— Lieutenant  Oto.  W.  Birroni,  bom  at  Coblesklll, 
July  80,  ISSS.    Died  at  Washington  Oty^  D.  C,  November  17, 18«1. 

Xonn  BiDX.— A  graduate  of  Cnlon  College ;  also  of  the  Mill- 
tey  Academy  at  West  Point,  with  the  highest  honors  of  hls'clasa. 

East  SinE.— One  of  the  gallant  defenders  of  Fort  Snmter. 

Bomi  Sine. — Atde.de.Camp  to  General  HelntMlman  nt  the 
tettleof  BoirsKon. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  monnroent,  In  rellet  is  a  military  hat 
and  »vonL  I  am  indi-bted  to  Mr.  Daniel  Knower  for  the  drawing  of 
the  monnment 

'  On  one  occasion,  when  Uentenant  Talbot  went  to  President 
Bacfeaaan,  the  latter  met  the  young  officer  with  much  agitation, 
aad  laying  both  bis  hands  on  his  shoulders,  said;  "Lieutenant,  what 
BhiJIwedor  Talbot,  when  he  related  this  fact  to  Lieutenant  Snyder,  said:  "I  never  felt  so  In  my  life.  The 
Prcsldeat  seemed  like  an  oTd  man  In  his  dt^toge.  It  seemed  so  strange  to  me  that  1  ohould  have  lived  to  see 
tke day  when  a  President  of  the  United  Stnus  should  put  his  hands  Imploringly  on  the  shoulders  of  n  poor 
Bentensnt,  and  ask  what  he  should  do  to  save  his  country  I  A  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  was  immediately  called 
(Jsnasry  1, 1861),  when  none  of  the  Ministers  ha<l  any  resolution,  excepting  Mr.  Holt,  the  new  Secreury  of 
Wit.  who  Mid  that  the  Union  must  be  saved  at  wtaatcvc^r  rostof  blood  and  trcaaure."— £v!tt«r(/Z>aflM  JTnotcer 
t»tlu  Author. 

'  Soon  after  leaving  Fort  Sotnter,  Meade  abandoned  his  flag  and  Joined  the  Inanrgenta.    He  wua  active  la 
the  eoostmetlon  ot  the  defenses  of  Petersburg,  In  the  s**cond  and  third  years  ot  the  war. 

<  *  Vany  a  woman  and  child  departed  that  day  who.  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  would  have  done  and 
dared  as  mnch  as  their  bosbaiwU  and  ather*.    ■  We  have  been  seven  yean  married,'  said  one,  >  and  I  never 
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26tb,*  and  embarked  at  Oharlestoiiv    WliMi  the  Marion  neared  Sumter,  the 

whole  ganrison  was  seen  on  the  top  of  the  ramparts.    While  the 

'"'im^'    ^^^P  ^**  passing,  they  fired  a  gun  and  gave  three  hearty  cheers, 

as  a  parting  farewell  to  the  beloved  ones  on  board.    The  re- 

eponae  was  waving  of  handkwohie&,  and  tears  and  sobs,  and  earnest  prayers, 

both  silent  and  audible. 

Late  in  March,  ramors  reached  Qoremor  Piekens  that  the  garrison  id 
Sumter  would  soon  be  transferred  to  some  other  post.r  It  doubtless  came 
from  the  Commissioners  at  Washington,  who  were  waitii^  in  expectation  of 
that  event.  Accordingly,  Beauregard  wrote  to  Major  Anderson,' Apprising 
t  jQ^i,  20.  ^i™  o^  ^^^  rumor,  and  saying  that  when  he  should  be  prepared 
to  leave  the  fort,  he  and  the  authorities  at  Charleston  would 
be  happy  to  give  him  every  facility.  "All  that  will  be  required  of  you," 
he  said,  '*  will  be  your  word  of  honor,  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  that  the 
fort,  all  public  property  therein,  its  armaments,  &c.,  shall  remain  in  thar 
present  condition,  without  any  airangements  or  preparations  for  their  destnic- 
tidii  or  injury  after  you  shall  have  left  the  fort.  On  our  part,  no  objection 
will  be  raised  to  your  retiring  with  your  side  and  company  arms,  and  to  your 
saluting  your  flag  on  lowering  it.'"  To  thb  the  indignant  commander 
replied  : — "  I  feel  deeply  hurt  at  the  intimation  in  your  letter  about  the  con- 
ditions which  will  be  ex.icted  of  me,  and  I  must  state  most  distinctly,  that  if 
I  can  otilt/  be  permitted  to  leave  on  the  pledge  you  mention,  I  shall  never,  so 
help  me  God,  leave  this  fort  alive."'  Beauregard  apologized,  and  there  the 
m.itter  rested. 

Rumors  concerning  the  evacuation  of  Port  Sumter  now  came  from  the 
North  as  thickly  as  falling  leaves.  Major  Anderson  was  sorely  perplexed. 
He  received  no  instructions  from  his  Government,  and  his  discreilonary 
powers  were  made  very  limited  by  unrepealed  restrictions.  On  the  1st  of 
April  he  wrote  to  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  saying,  after  referring  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  at  times  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  Washing- 
ton:  "I  think  the  Government  has  left  me  too  much  to  myself  It  has  given 
me  no  instructions,  even  when  I  have  asked  for  them,  and  I  think  that 
responsibilities  of  a  higher  and  more  delicate  character  have  devolved  upon 
me  than  was  proper."  He  wrote  to  Adjutant-General  Thomas  (the  successor 
of  Cooper,  the  traitor),  on  the  5th,  because  of  rumors  from  the  North,  and 
.the  non-reception  of  replies  to  earnest  letters  for  advice,  saying :  "  I  am  sure 
that  I  shall  not  be  left  without  instructions,  even  though  they  may  be  con- 
fidential. After  thirty  odd  years  of  service,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  said  that 
I  have  treasonably  abandoned  a  post,  and  turned  over  to  unauthorized  persons 
public  property  intrusted  to  my  charge.  I  am  entitled  to  this  act  of  justice 
at  the  hands  of  my  Government,  and  I  feel  confident  that  I  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed.   What  to  do  with  the  public  property,  and  where  to  take  my 

■ 

had  reaoD  to  flod  jhalt  wttb  jon ;  now,  whaterer  niAj  bappen,  I  kiww  I  ahall  never  hare  catiM  to  blasb  for 
yon.^  Another,  whoeo  swollen  eyes  belled  her  worda,  said :  '  I  dfm't  want  70a  to  think  of  tM,  Ben ;  the  children 
and  myself  will  get  along,  and  you1I  have  enough  to  think  of  Aer«.'  And  another,  holdin;  a  large  warm  hand 
between  her  own,  and  leaning  her  head  againat  the  brawny  aboulder,  whiapercd,  with  qnlTerlng  llp^  'Hay 
God  bless  an'  take  care  o'  yon,  Thomas :  I'll  never  cease  10  pray  for  yon ;  but  do  yonr  July,  do  your  Juty, 
darllnt.  God  forbid  that  my  love  should  interfere  with  that'  Her  husband,  Thomas  Carroll,  did  hie  'juty ' 
well  when  the  hour  for  d  uty  came,  and  carried  a  wounded  Bmw  away  Irom  Fort  Sumter." —  Within  fort  Sumltr  .• 
by  one  of  the  Company,  page  iS. 

>  Asdenon's  MS.  Letter-book.  *  Anderaon's  MS.  Letter-book. 
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command,  are  qaostions  to  whieh  answers  will,  I  hope,  be  at  once  returned. 
Unkes  we  receive  sappUes,  I  shall  be  .compelled  to  stay  here  without  food 
or  to  abandon  this  fort  very  early  next  week.'"  Again,  on  the  dth,  he  wrote, 
"The  truth  is,  that  the  sooner  we  are  oat  of  this  harbor,  the  better.  Oar 
flag  runs  an  hourly  risk  <^  bong  insulted,  and  my  hands  are  tied  by  my 
orders ;  and  eren  if  that  were  not  the  case,  I  have  nut  the  power  to  protect 
it  God  grant  that  neither  I  nor  any  oUier  officer  of  our  Army  may  be  again 
jiaeei  in  a  pontion  of  such  humiliation  and  mortification." 

Whilst  Anderson  was  thus  chafing 

in  Fort  Samter,   the    Qovemment    at 

Washington,  as  we  have  observed,  was 

very  much  perplexed,  for  it  was  evident 

that  a  crisis  was  at  hand. 

Lieuten.int  Talbot  was  on  his  way  to 
the  seat  of  government,  with  an  earnest 
plea  from  AndersMi  for  instructions, 
when  a  note  from  Beauregard  informed 
the  Major  that  orders  had  been  received 
fi-om  Montgomery,  that  "  on  account  of 
delays  and  apparent  vacillation  of  the 
tliiited  States  Government,  in  relation 
to  the  ev-icuation  of  Fort  Sumter,"  no 
further   conmianication    between    that  ,.  «. ,.  ssAiniKABD. 

fort  and  Charleston,  for  mails  or  for  the 

purpose  of  procuring  sopplies,  would  be  permitted.     Once  before  there  had 
been  a  like  restriction,  and  when  a  removal  of  it  was  ofiered,  in 
the  foi-m  of  a  courtesy,  and  be  was  profi*ered'  "fresh  meat  and  '  '*°^JJ7'*' 
vegetibles,  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,"  Major  Anderson  declined  receiving  any  supines  by  "  permission." 
He  had  not,  he  said,  represented  that  he  was  in  need  of  supplies.     "  If  the 
permission  is  founded  on  courtesy  and  civility,  I  am  compelled  respectfully 
to  decline  accepting  it."*    No  objections  were  made  for  a  time  thereafter  to 
his  fi-ee  use  of  the  Charleston  markets  for  fresh  meat  and  vegetables. 

The  crisis  came.  The  mespage  of  President  Lincoln  to  Governor  Hckens, 
eonccming  the  sending  of  supplies  to  Fort  Sumter,  was  made 
known  on  the  morning  of  the  8tli.*  It  produced  the  most  intense  '  ** 
excitement.  Beauregard  immediately  sent  the  electrograph  to  Montgomery, 
already  noticed,  and  the  reply  came  back  on  the  10th,  conditionally  author- 
izing him  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter.'  "The  demand  will  be 
made  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock,"  replied  Beauregard.  The  news  of  this 
determination  spre.id  instantly  over  the  city,  and  to  the  various  camps  and 
batteries  of  the  insurgents.  The  Floating  Battery,  finished,  armed,  and 
manned,  was  taken  out  and  anchored  near  the  west  end  of  Sullivan's  Island ; 
and  fire-ships — vessels  filled  with  wood  and  rosin,  to  be  set  on  fire  and  run 
among  the  relief  squadron,  to  burn  it,  if  it  should  enter  the  harbor — were 
towed  out  at  the  same  time. 


■  Andcnon'*  MS.  Letter-book.  '  Amlenon's  MS.  I«tter-buok. 

'  Soe  note  1,  page  SCft. 
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Charleston  was  full  of  demagogues  at  that  time,  busily  engaged  in  infla- 
ming the  populace  and  the  soldiers ;  and  that  city  became,  in  miniature,  what 
Paris  was  just  before  the  attack  on  the  Bastile. 

Among  the  demagogues  in  Charleston  was  Roger  A.  Pryor,  lately  & 
member  of  tlie  National  Honse  of  Representatives ;  and  also  Edmand 
liuifin,'  both  from  Virginia.  Their  State  Convention  was  then  in  session  at 
Richmond.  The  Union  sentiment  in  that  body  seemed  likely  to  defeat  the 
secessionists.  Something  was  needed  to  neutralize  its  power,  by  elevating 
passion  into  the  throne  of  judgment  It  was  believed  by  many  that  this 
could  be  done  only  by  shedding  blood.  Pryor  and  Ruffin  were  self-consti- 
tuted preachers  of  the  sanguinary  doctrine.  They  were  earnest  missionaries; 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  while  the  city  was  rocked  with  excitement, 
a  rare  opportunity  was  offered  to  Pryor  for  the  utterance  of  his  incendiary 
sentiments.  He  was  sei-enaded,  and  made  a  fiery  speech  to  the  populace,  in 
response  to  the  coftipliment.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  thank  you,  especially, 
that  you  have  at  last  annihilated  this  curaed  Union,  reeking  with  corruptioD, 
and  insolent  with  excess  of  tyranny.  Thank  God  I  it  is  at  last  blasted  and 
riven  by  the  lightning  wrath  of  an  outraged  and  indignant  people.  Not 
only  is  it  gone,  but  gone  forever.  In  the  expressive  language  of  Scripture,  it 
is  water  spilt  upon  the  ground,  and  cannot  be  gathered  up.  Like  Lucifer, 
son  of  the  morning,  it  has  fallen,  never  to  rise  again.  For  my  part,  gentle- 
men, if  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  to-morrow,  were  to  abdicate 
their  office,  and  were  to  give  me  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  to  write  the  condi- 
tions of  reannexation  to  the  defunct  Union,  I  would  scorafuliy  e^pum  the 
overture.  ...  I  invoke  you,  and  I  make  it  in  some  sort  a  personal  appeal — 
personal  so  far  as  it  tends  to  our  assistance  in  Yirg^ia — ^I  do  invoke  you,  iu 
your  demonstrations  of  popular  opinion,  in  your'  exhibitions  of  official  inter- 
est, to  give  no  countenance  to  the  idea  of  reconstruction.  In  Virginia,  tliey 
all  say,  if  reduced  to  the  dread  dilemma  of  this  alternative,  they  will  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  South  as  against  the  interests  of  the  Northern  Confederacy ; 
but  they  whisper  of  reconstruction,  and  they  say  Virginia  most  abide  in  the 
Union,  with  the  idea  of  reconstructing  the  Union  which  you  have  anni- 
hilated. I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  rob  them  of  that  idea.  Proclaim  to  the 
world  that  upon  no  condition  and  under  no  circumstance  will  South  Carolina 
ever  again  enter  into  political  association  with  the  Abolitionists  of  New 
England.  Do  not  distrust  Virginia.  As  sure  as  to-morrow's  sun  will  rise 
upon  us,  just  so  sure  will  Virginia  be  a  member  of  the  Southern  Confedera- 
tion. And  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,"  said  the  speaker,  with  great  vehe- 
mence, "  what  will  put  her  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  less  than  an  hour 
by  Shrewsbury  clock — strikb  a  blow!  The  very  moment  that  blood  is 
shed,  old  Virginia  will  make  common  cause  with  her  sisters  of  the  South. 
It  is  impossible  she  should  do  otherwise."' 

This  speech  was  vehemently  applauded.  It  was  in  consonance  with  the 
diabolical  spirit  of  the  more  zealous  conspirators  and  insurgents  everywhere 
The  cry  of  Pryor  for  blood  was  sent  to  Montgomery  by  telegraph  the  next 
morning,  and  Mr.  Gilchrist,  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Legislature,  said  to 
Davis  and  a  portion  of  his  "  Cabinet"  (Walker,  Benjamin,  and  Memminger): — 

■  Sm  page  4a,  *  Charlttton  Mtreuiy,  April  11, 19SI. 
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"  Gaitlemen,  unless  yoa  sprinkle  blood  in  the  face  of  the  people  of  Alabama, 
they  wUI  be  back  in  the  old  Union  in  less  than  ten  days.'"  The  "  sober 
second  thought "  of  the  people  was  dreaded.  The  conspirators  knew  that 
thtire  was  solemn  truth  in  the  assertion,  that  "  the  big  heart  of  the  people  is 
stUl  in  the  Union.  It  is  now  sabjngated  temporarily  to  the  will  of  the  poli- 
ticiaos.  Less  than  a  hundred  thousand  politicians  are  endeavoring  to 
destroy  the  liberties  and  usurp  the  rights  qf  more  than  thirty  millions  of 
people"* 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  1 1th  of  April,  Beaure- 
gard sent  ColonelJames  Chesuut,  Jr.,  Colonel  Chisholm,  and  Captain  Stephen 
D.  Lee,  of  his  stafi^  with  a  letter  to  Major  Anderson,  in  which  he  conveyed 
a  demand  for  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter.'  This  reached  the  fort  at  four 
o'clock.  Major  Anderson,  who  was  in  expectation  of  such  demand,  at  once 
replied,  that  his  sense  of  honor  and  obligations  to  his  Government  would  not 
allow  him  to  comply.  At  the  same  time  he  informed  Beauregard's  aids, 
orally,  that  the  condition  of  his  supplies  was  such  that  he  would  be  com- 
ytelled,  by  menaces  of  starvation,  to  leave  the  fort  in  a  few  days.  They 
returned  to  Beauregard  under  a  red  flag,  thereby  indicating  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  forts  and  batteries  that  no  peaceful  arrangement  had  yet 
been  made.  That  officer  instantly  communicated  Anderson's  remark  to 
Walker,  the  "  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,"  at  Montgomery,  giving  as  his 
words : — "  I  will  await  the  first  shot,  and  if  you  do  not  batter  us  to  pieces, 
we  will  be  starred  out  in  a  few  days."  Walker  telegraphed  back,  that  if 
Major  Anderson  would  state  the  time  when  he  would  evacuate,  and  agree 
that,  meanwhile,  he  would  not  use  his  guns  against  them,  unless  theirs  should 
be  employed  against  Fort  Siunter,  Beauregard  was  authorized  thus  to  avoid 


>  Speech  of  Jeremiah  Clemens,  formerljr  Uslted  States  Senator  flrom  Alabama,  at  llunttrille.  In  that  Stat*. 
«■  the  Mih  'it  March,  ISM. 

'  Rattigk  (North  OaroUna)  Banner. 

'  Iba  original  of  Beaiuegard't  letter  1>  before  me  while  I  write.    It  Is  as  follows  :— 

"  nxAD-QKABTUs  raovnioNAi.  AaiiT,  C.  8.  A.,  ^ 
"Cn*KLESTOS,  8.  C,  April  U,  1S«1.  ) 

"Sn; — The  Goremment  of  the  Confederate  States haa  hitherto*  forbni tie  any  hostile  demonstrations 
gainst  Fort  Bamter,  in  the  hope  that  the  Qorcmment  of  the  United  titatea,  wilh  a  view  to  the  amicable 
sdjnstment  of  all  qaestions  between  the  two  governments,  and  to  avoid  the  calnmlty  of  war,  would  voluntarily 
evacaote  it.  There  vaarrason  at  one  time  to  believe  that  such  would  be  the  conrse  pursued  by  the  Oovem- 
meatof  the  Cnited  States,  and,  under  that  impression,  mj  government  has  refrained  from  making  any  demand 
for  the  snm-nder  of  the  fort  But  the  Confederate  States  can  no  longer  delay  assuming  actual  possession  of  a 
fortiScadon  comnuindlag  the  entrance  of  one  of  their  harbors,  and  necessary  to  it 

"  I  am  ordered  by  tho  Oovemment  of  the  Confederate  States  to  dem.ind  the  evacuation  of  Fnrt  Snmter. 
My  aids.  Colonel  Chesnut  and  Captain  Leo,  arc  authorized  to  make  such  demand  of  you.  All  proper  facilities 
win  be  sfTnrded  for  the  removal  of  yourself  and  oommsml,  together  with  company  arras  and  projierty,  and 
all  private  property,  to  any  post  in  the  United  States  which  you  may  elect  The  Bog  which  yo{i  havo  upheld 
io  Umg,  and  with  so  ranch  foriitnde.  under  the  most  trying  drenmstances,  may  be  saluted  by  you  on  taking 

It  dsWB. 

*  Colonel  Cbeaoot  and  Captain  Lee  will,  for  a  reasonable  time,  await  yonr  answer. 
"I  am.  Sir,  year  obedient  servant, 

"G.  T.  BxAimoaaD, 

**  Briffadier-Oen^ral  Otymmandb^g. 

"M^or  BOUKT  AlTDKBSOIl, 

"  Qmimandind  at  Ibrt  SitmUr,  S.  C 

n  Is  a  noteworthy  &ct,  that  the  paper  on  which  was  written  this  demand  from  the  conspirators  for  n  recofmi- 
tioii  of  their  right  and  power  to  destroy  tho  Union,  bore,  in  its  water-mark,  the  emblem  of  Union,  namely,  the 
Uoion  ffaiold.  with  Itafbll  complement  of  stars  on  and  around  It  and  in  the  segment  of  a  circle  over  it  the  words, 
E  Purzisrs  Ukum.  In  a  c(|mer  surrounded  in  an  ellipse  formed  by  the  words  Evans  and  Oognoeil^  0harl4«Um^ 
wai  a  ptctore  of  the  National  Capitol  at  Washington. 
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the  effimion  of  Uood."   "  If  this  or  ite  equivaleat  be  refused,"  he  said, "  r«duoe 
the  fort,  as  your  jadgment  decides  to  be  the  most  practicable." 

At  eleven  o'dock  the  same  night,  Beauregard  sent  Colonels  Chesout,  Chis- 
hohn,  Pryor  (Roger  A,),  and  Captain 
Lee;  vith  the  proposition  of  Walker,  to 
Major  Anderson,  when  the  latter  r^ied 
that  he  cordially  nnited  witii  them  in  a 
demre  to  present  bloodshed,  and  wonld 
therefore  agree,  in  accordance  with  the 
proposed  stipulations,  to  leave  the  fort 
hy  noon  on  the  lath,  should  he  not, 
previous  to  that  time,  "  receive  control- 
ling instructions"  from  his  Government, 
or  addition.ll  supplies.  The  messenger 
had  arrived  at  one  o'clock  on  the  mom 
ing  of  the  I2th,  and  the  answer  was 
written  at  half-past  two.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Chesnat  and  his  companions,  it 
was  handed  to  them  nnsealed. 

Anderson  was  ignorant  of  what  his  Government  had  been  doing  for  his 

relief  daring  the  last  few  days.    He  had  notice  of  its  intentions,  but  his 

special  messenger.  Lieutenant  Talbot,  who  had  been  sent  to  Washington 

after  the  notice  was  given,  had  not  been   allowed   by  the  authorities  at 

Charleston  to  return  to  the  fort.'     These  autltorities  had  better  information 

than  Anderson.     Scouts  had  discovered,  during  the  previous  evening,  the 

Patciiee  .and  the  Harriet  Lane  outside  the  bar,  and  had  reported  the  fact  to 

Beauregard.    That  there  might  be  no  delay, 'that  officer  had  directed  his 

aids,  sent  to  Anderson,  to  receive  an  open  reply  from  him,  and  if  it  should 

not  be  satis&ctory,  to  exercise  discretionary  powers  given  them.     They  con. 

suited  a  few  minutes  in  the  room  of  the  officer  of  the  guard,  and,  deciding 

that  it  was  not  satisfactory,  at  twenty  minutes  past  three  o'clock 

in  the  morning,*  they  addressed  a  note  to  Anderson,  saving : —    '  *''^'  "• 

"By  authority  of  Brigadier-General  Beauregard,  commanding  the 

provisional  forces  of  the  Confederate  States,  we  have  the  honor  to  notify  you 

that  he  will  open  the  fire  of  his  batteries  on  Fort  Sumter  in  one  hour  from 

this  time."     They  immediately  left  the  fort,  when  the  flag  was  raised,  the 

postern  was  closed,  the  sentinels  were  withdrawn   from  the  parapet,  and 

orders  were  given  by  the  commander,  that  the  men  should  not  leave  the 

bomb-proofs  withont  special  orders. 

The  night  of  the  11th  of  April,  1861,  will  be  long  remembered  by  the 
then  dwellers  in  Charleston.  It  became  known  early  in  the  evening  that  a 
demand  for  the  surr«ider  of  Fort  Sumter  would  be  made.  Orders  had  been 
issued  for  all  the  military  in  the  city,  and  surgeons,  to  hasten  to  their  respec- 
tive posts.  The  telegraph  called  four  full  regiments  of  a  thousand  men  each 
ijK>m  the  country.     Conveyances  for  wounded  men  were  prepared,  and  every 


<  Goremor  Pickens  profesBod  tu  give  bis  permission  with  fremt  cheerfhlness  for  Tslbot  to  p>  to  Wnshlnf- 
ton.  A  pcrfWloDS  trick  was  pmctiwd.  At  Florence,  the  car  In  which  T&lbot  wss  seated  was  detached,  hv  order. 
H  Is  Slid,  of  the  aothorities  at  (HiarlMton,  and  the  trrnln  went  on,  thns  detaining  Andanna's  nwuengrr  while 
Iher  were  preparing  to  attack  Fort  Bninter. 
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thing  necessary  to  meet  the  deroanda  of  snffering  caused  by  battle  -was  made 
ready.  At  midnight,  seven  discharges  from  heavy  cannon  aroused  all  sleepem. 
They  were  signals  for  the  assembling  of  all  the  reserves  immediately.  The 
people  rashed  to  the  streets  in  alarm.  The  roll  of  the  dram,  the  tramp  of 
horses,  and  the  rmnbling  of  wagons  were  heard  in  every  direction,  while 
from  the  southwestern  horizon  a  heavy  thander-storra  was  approaching.  The 
streets  were  soon  crowded  with  people,  who  hurried  to  East  Bay  Battery 
and  other  places,  apd  watched  eagerly  for  an  attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 

"  In  tho  town— through  erory  street, 
Tramp,  tramp,  went  the  feet, 
For  they  eald  the  Federal  fleet 

Hove  in  sight; 
And  down  the  wharves  they  ran. 
Every  woman,  child,  and  man. 
To  the  flght;" 

Hours  passed  on,  and  all. was  quiet.  The  disappointed  inhabitnnts  made 
their,  way  slowly  back,  toward  their  homes,  and  very  soon  the  gathering 
thunder-storm  burst  over  the  city. 

Patiently,  firmly,  almost  silently,  the  little  band  in  Fort  Sumter  awaited 
the  passage  of  that  pregnant  hour.  Each  man  could  hear  his  own  heart  beat 
as  the  expiriing  moments  brought,  him  nearer  to  inevitable  but  unknown  perils. 
Suddenly  the  dull  booming  of  a  gun  at  a  signal-battery  on  James  Island, 
near  Fort  Johnson,  was  heard,'  and  a  fiery  shell,  sent  from  its  broad  throat, 
went  flying  through  the  black  night  and  exploded  immediately  over  Fort 
.Sumter.  It  was  a  malignant  "  shooting  star,"  coursing  through  the  heavens 
like  those,  in  appearancp,  which  in  the  olden  time  affrighted  the  nations.  It 
was  one  of  fearful  portent,  and  was  the  "forenmner"  of  terrible  calamities. 
Then,  no  man  was  wise  enough  to  interpret  its  full  augury. 

The  sound  of  that  mort.-ir  on  James  Island  was  the  signal  for  battle.  It 
awakened  the  slumberers  in  Charleston.  The  streets  of  the  city  were  again 
thronged  with  an  excited  populace.  After  a  brief  pause,  the  heavy  cannon 
on  Cummings's  Point,  comprising  Battery  Stevens  (so  named  in  honor  of  the 
inventor),  opened  fire  upon  Fort  Sumter.  To  the  late  Edmund  Ruffin,'  of 
Virginia,  belongs  the  infamy  of  firing  its  first  shot,  and  the  first  hurled  against 
that  fort,  the  mute  representative  of  the  nationality  under  whoso  benign 
overshadowing  he  had  reposed  in  peace  and  security  for  more  than  seventy 
years.  He  had  hastened  to  Morris  Island  when  hostilities  seemed  near, "and 
when  asked  there  to  what  company  he  belonged,  he  replied,  "To  that  in 
which  there  is  a  vacancy.'"  He  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Palmetto 
Guard,  and  implored  the  privilege  of  firing  the  first  gun  on  Fort  Snmter.  It 
was  granted,  and  he  at  once  acquired  Ephesian  fame.  That  wretched  old 
man  appears  in  history  only  as  a  traitor  and  a  suicide^ — a  victim  to  the 
wicked  teachings  of  stronger  and  wiser  men. 

That  first  shot  fiom  Cummings's  Point  was  followed  quickly  by  others 
from  the  Floating  Battery,  which  lay  beached  on  Sullivan's  Island,  under  the 


■  Thit  ricnsl-ftin  wms  flnx)  hj  IJenmiant  U.  S.  Fwlcjr.  '  Sr«  luize  4S, 

>  Ckarlfton  iferevry,  April  13,  ISfil.  <  Sre  now  1.  pairr  4S. 
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command  of  Lieatenants  Yates  and  Harlraton ;  from  Fort  Moultrie,  com- 
maoded  by  Colonel  Ripley ;  from  a  poverfal  masked  battery  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  hidden  by  sand-bills  and  bushes,  called  the  Dahlgreo  Battery,'  under 
Lieotenant  J.  R.  Hamilton ;  and  fr<HU  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  semicircle  of 
military  works  arrayed  around  Fort  Sumter  for  its  reduction.  Full  thirty 
heavy  guns  and  mortars  opened  at  onoe.  Their  fire  was  given  with  remark- 
able ^Hgor,  yet  the  assailed  fort  made  no  reply.  The  tempest  of  lightning, 
wind,  and  rain  that  had  just  been  skurrying  through  the  heavens,  leaving 
behind  it  heavy  clouds  and  a  drizzling  mist,  and  the  angry  storm  of  shot  and 
shell,  seemed  to  make  no  impression  on  that  "  Bastion  of  the  Federal  Uniou." 
For  two  hours  and  more.  Fort  Sumter  seemed  to  the  outside  world  as  silent 
as  the  grave,  bravely  bearing  the  brunt  of  assault  with  wonderful  fortitude 
or  the  stolidity  of  paralysis.  This  silence  mortified  the  insurgents,  for  they 
l<Miged  for  the  glory  of  victory  after  resistauce.    A  contemporary  poet  sang : — 

"  The  morn  was  clondy,  and  dark,  and  gray, 
When  tbe  first  columbiad  blazed  away,  - 
Showing  that  there  was  tbe  devil  to  pay 
With  tbe  btayes  on  Morris  Island ; 
They  flred  tbeir  cannon  again  and  ag^n. 
Hoping  that  Major  Anderson's  men 
Wonid  answer  back,  bnt  'twas  all  in  rain, 
At  first,  on  Morris  Island."' 

It  had  been  plainly  seen  by  Anderson  and  his  officers  that  the  barbette 
and  area  guns  could  not  be  used,  if  all  the  batteries  of  the  insurgents  should 
open  npon  the  fort  at  the  same  time.*  This  was  a  fatal  misfortune,  for  the 
bctrbetu  guns  could  have  hurled  heavy  crashing  shot  upon  the  Floating 
Battery  and  the  armored  work  on  Cummings's  Point.  /  On  the  parade,  in  the 
fort,  were  five  heavy  columbiads,  arranged  for  throwing  shells.  These,  too, 
would  have  been  effective,  but  they  could  not  be  manne'l  with  safety.  For 
tbN  reason,  Anderson  gave  his  orders  for  the  men  to  remain  in  the  bomb- 
proofs.  He  had  men  sufficient  to  work  only  nine  guns  well,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  guard  against  casualties  aa  effectually  as  possible. 

At  half-post  six  o'clock,  the  garrison  were  summoned  to  breakfast  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  they  ate  as  hearty  a  meal  as  their  scanty  supplies  would, 
allow,  little  disturbed  by  the  terrible  uproar  around  them.  It  was  now  broad 
daylight-  The  officers  and  men  in  Fort  Sumter  were  arranged  in  three 
reliefs.  The  first  was  commanded  by  Captain  Doubleday,  the  second  by 
Sargeon  Crawford,  and  the  third  by  Lieutenant  Snyder.  Thus  prepared 
they  went  to  work,  under  the  most  trying  disadvantages.     They  had  plenty 


'  This  batttry  was  compowd  of  two  heavy  Dahlp'sn  pina,  which  ba<l  b««B  tent  from  the  Tredcpir  Worlts 
at  Bkhmond.  and  arrired  at  Charleston  on  the  £Sth  of  Marcli.  Fire  10-Inch  mortars  were  pot  into  the  same 
battery  with  the  Dahlgrena,  On  the  some  day,  fifty  thonsand  ponnda  of  powder,  sent  from  Penaaeida,  reached 
ChariMton.  and  twenty  thonsand  pounds  rw>in  Wllmingtim,  Nivtb  Camllna.  At  that  time  neither  Virfrinia  nor 
Knrth  Carolina  liad  passed  ordinances  of  secesai-m.     See  Charltaton  Jfercury,  April  13. 1S61. 

*  From  The  BattU  of  Uorrit  Inland  :  a  "Cheerltai  Tragedy,"  In  Vanitf  Fair,  April  SI,  18M 

•  Fort  Samt»r  was  armed  at  this  time  with  fifty-three  efllMtlre  guns.  Of  these,  twenty-seren  wer* 
novnted  <»  bnrhttte,  twenty -one  were  In  tlie  lower  tier  of  casemates,  and  fire  were  on  the  parade.  The  em- 
Imsares  of  t*ie  second  tier  of  casemates  had  1>een  fliied  with  masonry.  One  of  the  gnns  on  the  parade  was  s 
It-hieh  eolnmhiad,  arranged  to  throw  shells  Into  Charleston.  (See  page  130.)  The  others  were  4-lnch  colnm- 
Msdt,  to  throw  shells  npon  the  Cnmmlngs's  Point  Battery.  There  were  only  seren  hnndred  cartridges  when 
Iks  BcUoB  commenced. — ICnginetr't  Joomal  <tf  (h»  Somharivumt  <f  Fori  Sumter  :  by  Captain  J.  O.  Fosut. 
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of  powder,  but  few  cartridges  made  up.  They  had  no  8cales  for  weighing 
powder,  and  only  six  needles  for  sewing  cartridge-bags.  They  had  no  instru- 
ments for  sighting  the  guns;  and  other  deficiencies  was  numerous.  The 
wood-work  of  the  barracks  and  officers'  quarters  was  exposed  to  ignition  by 
the  bursting  bomb-shells,  every  moment.  The  garrison  was  composed  of 
only  about  eighty  men ;  the  insurgents  numbered  several  thousands.  The 
odds  were  fearful,  but,  leaning  trustfully  on  the  arm  of  the  Almighty,  the 
commander  determined  to  resist.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
ordered  a  reply  to  the  attack.  The  first  gun  was  fired  from  the  battery  at 
the  right  gorge  angle,  at  the  Stevens  Battery  on  Morris  Island,  by  Captain 
(afterward  Major-General)  Abner  Doubleday.  A  fire  from  the  fort  upon  all 
of  the  principal  attacking  batteries  immediately  followed;  and  for  four  hours 
the  contest  was  kept  up  so  steadily  and  vigorously  on  the  part  of  Fort 
Sumter,  that  the  insurgents  suspected  that  it  had  been  stealthily  re-enforced 
dui-ing  the  night. 

The  first  solid  shot  from  Fort  Sumter,  hurled  at  Fort  Moultrie,  was  fired 
by  Surgeon  (afterward  Major-G-eneral)  S.  W.  Crawford.  It  lodged  in  the 
sand-bags,  and  was  carried  by  a  special  reporter  of  the  Charleston  Mercury 
to  the  office  of  that  journal.  It  was  a  32-pound  shot,  and  was  soon  afterward 
forwarded  by  Beauregard,  it  is  said,  to  Marshal  Kane,  of  Baltimore,  who 
appears  as  a  worthy  recipient  of  the  gift  from  such  hands:  The  writer  saw 
that  shot  at  the  police  head-quarters  in  the  old  City  Hall  on  Holliday  Street, 
in   Baltimore,  when  he  Anderson's  order  for 

visited  that  building  in  ^^^^^^  the  men  to  remain  in 

December,  1864,  where      xV'M^B^^^Jfek  *^®  bomb-proofs    could 

it    was    carefully    pre-     ^^a|^^P*jS^3l  ^^^  restrain  them  when 

served,  with  the  original  j??^P|^^Ea^^ai(IL.  the  firing  commenced, 
presentation  label  upon      ^^H  I  jl     1^®     whole      garrison, 

it,  namely,  "  To  George      ^H  [  1 1     officers  and  men,  were 

P. . Kane,  Marshal  of  ^^±.^—^===^  filled  with  the  higheet 
Police,  Baltimore,  from  ^^„  ,„„  „„„  ^„  „^^  excitement  and  enthusi- 
Pbrt  Sumter.*"  asm  by  the   events   of 

the  morning,  and  the  first  relief  had  been  at  work  but  a  few  minutes  when 
the  other  two  joined  in  the  task.  Hence  it  was  that  the  fort  was  enabled  to 
assail  all  of  the  principal  insurgent  batteries  at  the  same  time.  The  surgeon 
(Crawford),  musicians,  engineers,  and  workmen,  inspired  by  example,  fell  in 
and  toiled  vigorously  with  the  soldiers.  There  were  no  idle  hands.  Yet 
after  four  hours  of  hard  and  skillful  labor,  It  was  evident  that  Fort  Sumter 
oould  not  seriously  injure  the  works  opposed  to  it.  One  of  Fort  Moultrie's 
guns  had  been  silenced  for  a  while ;  its  embrasures  were  injured,  its  barracks 
were  riddled,  and  three  holes  were  torn  in  its  fiag.  A  shot  had  penetrated 
the  Floating  Battery ;  but  the  iron-plated  battery  (Stevens)  on  Cnmmings's 
Point  was  absolutely  invulnerable.  It  was  uninjured  at  the  end  of  the  en- 
gagement, though  frequently  liit  by  heavy  shot. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  firing  of  the  assulants  was  becoming  more  accurate 
and  effective.  At  first,  many  of  their  shot  actually  missed  Fort  Sumter,  and 
those  that  struck  it  were  so  scattering  that  there  seemed  no  chance  for 
breaching  the  walls.  But  the  firing  became  more  and  more  concentrated, 
and  began  to  tell  fearfully  upon  the  walls  and  the  parapets.    Some  of  the 
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barbette  gnns  were  dismounted  or  otherwise  disabled,'  and  at  length  the 
fearful  cry  of  jRre/ was  raised.     The  barracks  were  burning. 

From  the  hour  when  the  garrison  had  been  made  to  expect  relief,  their 
eves  had  been  turned  much  and  anxiously  toward  the  sea.  And  now,  when 
the  tempest  of  war  was  beating  furiously  upon  them,  and  not  three  days' 
supply  of  food  was  left,  they  looked  out  from  the  oceanward  poilrholes  more 
anxiously  than  ever.  At  noon  on  that  fearful  day,  Surgeon  Crawford,  who 
bad  volunteered  to  ascend  to  the  parapet,  amid  the  storm  of  missiles,  to  make 


or  ciJtRoir  SHOT  on  fobt  slthter.  - 


observations,  reported,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  tlje  garrison,  that  through 
the  vail  of  the  misty  air  ho  saw  vessels  bearing  "the  dear  old  flag.  They 
were  a  part  of  Fox's  relief  squadron,  namely,  the  Pawnee,  ten  guns ;  the 
Harriet  Lane,  five  guns,  and  the  transport  Baltic.  They  signaled  greetings 
by  dipping  their  flags.  Sumter  could  not  respond,  for  its  ensign  was 
entangled  in  the  halliards,  which  had  been  cut  by  the  enemy's  shot,  but  it  was 
still  waving  defiantly  at  about  half-mast.  The  vessels  could  not  cross  the 
bar.    The  sinuous  and  shifting  channels  were  always  difficult,  in  fine  weather ; 


■  Allodliigtn  the  flring  from  Fort  Monltrle  npon  Fort  Samter,  the  Charlegton  Xtmtry  of  thf  I3th  uld  :— 
*'  Hanr  of  Its  sfaells  dropped  Into  that  fort,  find  Lieutenant  John  Mitchell,  the  worthy  son  of  that  patriot  Blre 
who  boa  so  noblj  vindicated  tbe  cause  of  the  Sontb,  has  the  honor  of  dtsmoantlng  two  of  its  parapet  puns  by  a 
•Inele  sbot  from  one  of  the  eolamUads,  which,  at  the  time,  he  bad  the  office  of  directing."  The  "  patriot  sire  " 
here  spoken  of  was  John  Mitchell,  an  Irish  revolntlonlst,  who  was  sent  to  Australia  as  a  traitor  to  the  British 
OoTemment,  was  paroled,  violated  bis  parole,  and  eseaped-to  the  United  SIete^  the  asylnm  for  tbe  oppressed. 
Here  be  pamed  bis  Toeallon  of  newspaper  editor,  first  In  New  Xerk  asd  then  in  the  SlAve-laber  Slates,  where 
he  nphelfl  Slavery  ns  a  Tizhteons  Ejstein,  aiivocatcd  the  reopening  of  the  horrible  African  Slave-tnKle,  joined 
tbe  conspirators,  and,  thron^h  the  newspaper  press  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  became  one  of  tbe  most  malignant 
af  the  revilcrs  of  the  Oovemmcnt  whose  protection  he  had  sought  and  reoclved.  Lieutenant  Mitchell  after, 
ward  perished  in  Fort  Snmter.  A  London  correspondent  of  the  Keto  York  Tribune^  In  a  graphic  account  of 
this  .vnnnz  man.  savs  tiiat  he  met  him  In  Charleston  in  1S60,  "  when  bo  boasted  of  bavin;  assisted  to  mnrder  an 
Abolitionist,  by  lynching.^ 

'  Tliis  little  pictore  Is  from  a  photograph  taken  by  an  operator  In  Charlestim  Immnllately  after  the  cTOcaa- 
tinn  of  tbe  fort.  It  shows  the  oppenrance,  at  that  time,  of  the  portion  of  the  gorge  of  F<trt  Snmter  rc.-.rfES 
Ounuilitga's  Point,  and  the  effect  of  the  cannonade  and  bombardment  fhjm  tbe  Iron-clad  buttery  ibcrc 
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now  the  buoys  had  heap  removecl,  ships  laden  with  stones  had  been  snnken 
therein,. and  a  blinding  storm  was  prevailing. 

The  battery  on  CnmmingB's  Point  became  very  formidable  in  the  after- 
noon.   The  gons  were  rifled.     A  Blakely  cannon,  already  mentioned,  was 

specially  mischievoas,  and  heavy 
shot,  aimed  accurately  at  the 
embrasures,  were  extremely  de- 
structive and  annoying.  The 
gunners  in  Sumter  on  that  side 
were  frequently  stunned,  or 
otherwise  injured,  by  splinters 
of  the  masonry.  In  every  part 
of  the  foi-t  in  which  they  were 
engaged  they  worked  without 
intermission,  and  received  food 
and  drink  at  their  guns.  As 
BiAKiLT  avti.'  the  hours  wore  away,  they  be- 

came very  weary.  The  supply 
of  cartridges  began  to  fail,  and  before  simset  all  the  guns  were  abandoned 
but  BIX.  These  were  worked  continually,  but  not.  rapidly,  until  dark,  when 
the  port-holes  were  closed,  and  the  little  garrison  was  arranged  for  alter- 
nate repose,  and  work,  and  watching.  Several  men  had  been  wounded,  but 
not  one  was  mortally  hurt.  So  closed  the  first  day  of  actual  war  between 
the  servants  of  the  Oligabcht  and  those  of  the  People. 

The  night  of  the  12th  was  dark  and  stormy,  with  high  wind  and  tide. 
The  telegraph  was  not  yet  silenced,  and  it  had  curried  tidings  of  the  fight  all 
over  the  land  before  sunset  Thousands  of  anxious  heads,  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  Sumter,  were  laid  upon  their  pillows  that  night,  and  thousands 
of  prayers  went  up  to  the  Almighty  for  the  salvation  of  the  Republic.  In 
Charleston  and  in  its  harbor  there  was  but  little  sleep.  All  night  long  the 
mortars  of  the  insurgents  kept  up  a  slow  bombardment  of  the  fort,  sufficient 
to  deprive  the  wearied  garrison  of  all  but  intermittent  slumbers.  Anderson 
continually  expected  an  attack  from  armed  men  in  boats,  and  was  prepared 
for  their  reception.  He  hoped  to  welcome  other  boats  filled  with  friends 
and  stores.  He  was  disappointed  in  all  his  expectations.  The  naval  com- . 
manders  outside  did,  as  we  have  observed,  take  measures  to  send  in  relief, 
but  the  storm  kept  them  from  performing  their  errand  of  mercy  until  it  was 
too  late.* 

The  storm  ceased  before  the  dawn.*    Only  a  few  vanishing  clouds  flecked 
the  morning  sky.    The  sun  rose  in  splendor.     AJready  the  oan- 
1861.'      nonade  and  bombardment  had  been  renewed   with    increased 
vigor  and  additional  terrors.     Red-hot  shot  were  hurled  into  the 
fort      One  passed  along  the  course  of  a  water-pipe  through  the  wall  that 
masked  the  magazine  for  fixed  ammunition.     Fortunately,  it  did  not  pene- 
trate the  inner  wall.     By  that  shield  the  fiery  demon  was  foiled.     Four  times 


>  This  la  a  rlew  of  tb«  English  iifl«d  cannon  that  prodnoed  tbo  chief  destrnetlra  effects  on  Fort  Samter 
during  the  i\egt.    Its  projecUles  are  seen  In  front  of  Its  carriaje. 
*  See  psge  809. 
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<m  Friday  the  baildiogs  in  the  fort  had  been  aet  on  fire,  and  each  time  the 
flames  were  extinguished.  Now  the  barracks  and  officers'  quarters  were 
again  and  again  ignited.  They  could  not  be  saved,  and  no  attempt  to  do  so 
was  made,  for  precious  lives  would  have  been  imperiled  by  the  act  Means 
for  that  purpose  bad  been  diminished.  On  the  previous  day,  tliree  of  the 
iron  cisterns  over  the  hall-ways  had  been  destroyed  by  the  shots  of  the  insur- 
gents, by  which  the  quarters  below  had  been  deluged  and  the  flames  checked. 
Now  there  was  no  resource  of  the  kind.  The  garrison  must  bo  starved  out 
within  three  days,  and  shelter  would  be  no  longer  needed,  so  the  buildings 
were  abandoned  to  the  flames.  The  safety  of  the  magazine,  and  the  salvation 
of  sufficient  powder  to  last  until  the  15th,  became  the  absorbing  care  of  the 
commander.  Blankets  and  flannel  shirts  were  used  for  making  cartridges ; 
and  every  hand  within  the  fort  was  fully  employed.    On  that  morning  the 


niTEBIIAL  ArrBABAKCI  or  lUaT  lUaTCIt   ArtlB  mS  BOVBAKUUnfT.' 

last  parcel  of  rice  had  been  cooked,  and  nothing  was  left  for  -the  garrison  to 
e«t  but  salt  pork. 

The  flames  spread,  and  the  situation  of  the  garrision  became  extremely 
distressing.  The  heat  was  almost  intolerable.  The  fire  approached  the 
magazine,  when  its  doors  were  closed  and  locked.  In  fenrfiil  eddies  the 
glowing  embers  were  scattered  about  the  fort.  The  main  gate  took  fire, 
■nd  very  soon  the  blackened  sally-port  was  open  to  the  besiegers.  The 
powder  brought  out  into  the  service  m.igazine  was  so  exposed  to  the  flames, 
that  ninety  barrels  of  it  were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Lieutenant  Snyder  and 
Surgeon  Crawfond. 

Oat  of  Sumter  immense  volumes  of  sinoke  rose  sluggishly  on  the  still  air. 


^^J"*  l»  fr»m  >  phutocrsfih  t*k<n  Immsdlatclj  aftfr  the  CTieoBtloo  of  Ton  Bnmtcr.  It  U  >  tI«w  of  that 
'°™"'  of  the  ofllcera"  qnartKn  tu  th«  \eh  at  the  mirwaj,  uA  of  that  of  the  mcn't  qii>rt«n  nnveat  the 
l'»«r  immii„,_  the  entrance  to  which  wm  At  (he  Junction  of  theae  two  bnlldinin.  Id  tnml  of  thl»  rntrance 
"«  tbf  mini  of  A  tnTene.  The  f»tmj  or  ully-port  li  also  teen,  the  doort  of  which  were  burned. 
U  Utt  brtfrnani  U  teen  the  great  laatern  that  waa  taken  down  from  the  top  of  the  fort,  when  it  waa  n>e<l 
«a  Ituoo. 
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The  assailants  knew  that  the  fort  was  on  fire,  and  that  its  inmates  were 
dwellers  in  a  heated  furnace,  yet  they  inhumanly  intensified  the  fury  of  th» 
attack  from  all  points.'  The  heat  and  v-ipor  became  stifling,  and  the  garrison 
were  compelled,  frequently,  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  with  wet  cloths  on  their 
faces,  to  prevent  sufibcation  by  smoke.*  Yet  they  would  not  surrender. 
They  bravely  kept  the  old  flag  flying.  Eight  times  its  staff  had  been  hit  with- 
out serious  injury ;  now,  at  twenty  minutes  before  one  o'clock,  it  was  shot 
away  near  the  peak,  and  the  flag,  with  a  portion  of  the  staff,  fell  down  through 
the  thick  smoke  among  the  gleaming  embers.  Through  the  blinding,  scorch- 
ing tempest.  Lieutenant  Hall  rushed  and  snatched  up  the  precious  ensign, 
before  it  could  take  fire.  It  was  immediately  carried  by  Lieutenant  Snyder 
to  the  ramparts,  and,  under  hb  direction.  Sergeant  Hart,  who  for  weeks 
had  been  Major  Anderson's  faithful  servant  and  friend,  but  was  a  non-com- 
batant by  agreement,'  sprang  upon  the  sand-bags,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Lyman,  a  mason  from  Baltimore,  fastened  the  fragment  of  the  staff  there, 
and  leil  the  soiled  banner  flying  defiantly,^  while  shot  and  shell  were  filling 
the  air  like  hail.  Almost  eighty-five  years  before,  another  brave  and  patriotic 
Sergeant  (William  Jasper)  had  performed  a  similar  feat,  in  Charleston 
harbor,  near  the  spot  where  Fort  Moultrie  now  stands.'  One  was  assisting 
in  the  establishment  of  American  nationality,  the  o;her  in  maintaining  it 

At  half-past  one  o'clock,  the  notorious  Senator  Wigfall  (who,  as  soon  as  he 
had  received  his  salary  from  the  National  Treasury,  had  hastened  to  Charles- 
ton, and  there  became  a  volunteer  aid  on  the  staff  of  General  Beauregard) 
arrived  at  Sumter  in  a  boat  from  Curamings's  Point,  accompanied  by  one 
white  man  and  two  negroes.  Leaving  the  bout  at  the  whurf,  Wigfall  passed 
around  the  fort  until  he  came  to  the  first  embrasure,  or  port-hole,  through 
which  he  saw  private  John  Thompson,  of  the  fort.  The  Texan  was  carrying 
a  white  handkerchief  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  as  a  flag  of  truce.  He  asked 
permission  to  enter  the  embrasure,  but  was  denied.  "I  am  General  Wigfall," 
he  said,  "  and  wish  to  see  Major  Anderson."  The  -soldier  told  him  to  stay 
there  imtil  he  could  see  his  commander.  "  For  God's  sake  let  me  in !"  cried 
the  conspirator,  "I  can't  stand  it  out  here  in  the  firing."  The  privilege 
was  denied  him  for  thf  moment.  He  then  hurried  aronnd  to  the  sally-port, 
at  which  place  he  had  asked  an  interview  with  Anderson.  Finding  the 
passage  strewn  with  the  burning  timbers  of  the  gate,  the  poor  fellow,  in 
utter  despair,  ran  around  the  fort,  waving  his  white  handkerchief  imploringly 
toward  his  fellow-insurgents,  to  prevent  them  from  firing.  It  was  useless. 
The  mbsiles  fell  thick  and  fast,  and  he  was  permitted  to  crawl  into  an  embra- 


*  Ckptain  FMter,  In  hl>  report,  ttij»: — "  As  anan  u  the  flsmes  and  smoke  bnrst  fW>m  the  roof  of  the  qoir- 
ten,  the  enemy's  batteries  redoubled  the  rapidity  nf  their  fire,  firing  red-hot  shot  from  most  of  their  mina." 

*  Afterward,  on  the  occaslott  of  bis  being  prenented  with  a  sword  by  the  cllixena  of  Taanton.  Haaaacfaa- 
aetts,  Mi^or  Anderson,  alluding  to  the  inhumanity  of  his  a8Sai1a^t^  snld; — **It  Is  one  of  the  most  painful 
recollections  of  that  erent.  that  when  onr  barracks  were  on  fire,  and  the  men  were  compelled  to  cover  tbefa* 
faces  with  wet  handkcrcfaleft,  and  lie  with  their  flusee  npon  the  irmand,  to  avoid  suffocation,  instead  of  sending 
a  white  flag,  with  assistance  to  eztingntsh  the  flames,  then  threatening  ns  with  destruction,  they  npldly 
tnereased  tbelr  fire  open  as  fW>ra  every  battery,  in  total  disregard  of  every  feeling  of  humanity.'' 

*  See  page  184. 

*  See  the  device  on  the  Sumter  Medal,  near  the  close  of  this  chapter,  in  wbtch  Hart  is  represented  in  tba 
act  of  planting  the  flag-staff. 

*  For  a  full  account  of  thK  and  attending  circnmstanoes,  see  I-ouing't  PietoHiil  Field-liook  nf  Vie  Ktto- 
liaion,  11.  SSO. 
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sore,  after  he  had  given  ap  his  sword  to  a  private  soldier  there.     He  was 
almost  exhausted  by  fittigue  and  affright. 

At  his  place  of  entrance,  Wig&Il  met  Captain  J.  G.  Foster,  Lieutenant  J. 
C.  Davis,  and  Surgeon  S.  W.  Crawford,  all  of  whom  were  afterward  general 
officers  in  the  Army ;  also  Lieutenant  R.  K.  Meade.  Trembling  with  excite- 
ment, he  said  : — "  I  am  General  Wigfall ;  I  come  from  General  Beauregard, 
who  wants  to  stop  thb  bloodshed.  Tou  are  on  fire,  and  your  flag  is  down ; 
let  us  stop  this  firing."  One  of  the  officers  replied :  "  Our  flag  is  not  down, 
Sir.  It  is  yet  flying  from  the  ramparts."  Wigfall  saw  it  where  Peter  Hart 
aod  his  comrade  had  nailed  it,  and  said :  "  Well,  well,  I  want  to  stop  this." 
Holding  out  his  sword  and  handkerchief,  he  said  to  one  of  the  officers : — 
"Will  you  hoist  this?"  "No,  Sir,"  replied  the  officer;  "it  is  for  you. 
General  Wig&II,  to  stop  them."  "Will  any  of  you  hold  this  out  of  the 
embrasure  ?"  he  asked.  No  one  ofiering,  he  said :  "  May  I  hold  it,  then  ?" 
"  If  you  wish  to,"  was  the  cool  reply.  WigfeU  sprang  into  the  embrasure, , 
or  port-hole,  and  waved  the  white  flsg  several  times.  A  shot  striking  near 
frightened  him  away,  ^hen  he  cried  out  excitedly :  "  Will  you  let  somo  one 
show  this  flag?"  Corporal  Charles  Bringhurst,  by  permission,  took  the 
handkerchief  and  waved  it  out  of  the  port-hole,  but  he  soon  abandoned  the 
perilous  duty,  exclaiming :  "  I  won't  hold  that  flag,  for  they  don't  respect  it. 
They  are  firing  at  it."  Wigfall  replied,  impatiently:  "They  fired  at  me  two 
or  three  times,  and  I  stood  it;  I  should  think  you  might  stand  it  once." 
Turning  to  Lieutonant  Davis,  he  said :  "  If  you  will  show  a  white  flag  from 
your  ramparts,  they  will  cease  firing.*! — "  It  shall  be  done,"  said  Davis,  "  if 
you  request  it  for  the  purpose,  and  that  alone,  of  holding  a  conference  with 
Major  Anderson."  ' 

The  commander,  in  the  mean  time,  with  Lieutenant  Snyder  and  Surgeon 
Crawford,  had  passed  out  of  the  sally-poi-t  to  meet  Wigfall.  He  was  not 
there,  and  they  returned,  and  just  as  Davis  had  agreed  to  display  a  white 
flag,  they  came  up.  Wigfall  said  to  Major  Anderson :  "  I  come  from  General 
Bftiuregard,  who  wishes  to  stop  this,  Sir." — "Well,  Sir!"  said  Anderson, 
rising  upon  his  toes  and  settling  firmly  upon  his  heels,  as  he  looked  the 
toaitor  in  the  face,  with  sharp  inqiury.  "  You  have  defended  your  flag 
nobly.  Sir,"  continued  Wigfall ;  "  you  have  done  all  that  can  be  done.  Sir. 
Four  fort  is  on  fire.  Let  us  stop  this.  Upon  what  terms  will  you  evacuate 
the  fort,  Sir?"  Anderson  replied :  "  Greueral  Beauregard  already  knows  the 
terms  upon  which  I  will  evacuate  this  fort,  Sir.  Instead  of  noon  on  the  I6th, 
I  will  go  now." — "I  understand  you  to  say,"  said  Wigfall,  eagerly,  "that  you 
will  evacuate  this  fort  now,  Sir,  upon  the  same  terms  proposed  to  you  by 
General  Beauregard  ?"  Anderson  answered :  "  Yes,  Sir ;  upon  those  terms 
only, Sir."— "Then,"  said  Wigfall,  inquiringly,  "the  fort  is  to  be  ours?"— 
''Yes,  Sir;  upon  those  conditions,"  answered  Anderson.  "Then  i  will 
return  to  General  Beauregard,"  said  Wigfall,  and  immediately  left'  Believ- 
ing what  had  been  said  to  him  to  be  true.  Major  Anderson  allowed  a  white 
flag  to  be  raised  over  the  fort 


'  TW«  ucoaiit  of  Wlgblfi  adTeatnn  I  derirad  from  the  written  ctotements  of  Captntn  (nflerwBM  Oenenl) 
*«r«M»ir,  Sorbin  (afti-rwaril  Oen«ral)  Crawfonl,  and  privato  John  Thompson,  ami  from  tbc  verbal  euurrornu 
Bf  U^v  laftfrvard  Mi^oz-Ornrral)  Andenon. 
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At  a  little  before  two  o'clock,  Colonels  Cbesnat,  Pryor,  Miles  (W.  P., 
who  was  a  volunteer  aid  on  Beauregard's  staff),  and  Captain  Lee,  went  over 
to  Sumter  directly  from  the  presence  of  their  commanding  general,  who  was 
at  Fort  Moultrie,  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  the  white  flag.  When  informed 
of  the  visit  of  Wigfall,  they  exchanged  significant  glances  and  smiles,  and 
Colonel  Chesnut  frankly  informed  Major  Anderson  that  the  Texan  conspira- 
tor had  not  seen  Beauregard  daring  the  last  two  days.  Wishing  to  secore 
for  himself  alone  the  honor  of  procuring  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter, 
Wigfall  had,  by  misrepresentations,  obtained  leave  from  the  commander  on 
Morris  Island  to  go  to  the  beleaguered  fort.  He  went  there  with  a  white 
flag  in  his  hand  and  a  black  falsehood  on  his  lips,  and  played  a  most  ludicrous 
part.  He  was  an  acknowledged  and  cherished  leader  of  the  rebellion,  and 
was  an  admirable  representative  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  for 
it  was  the  offspring  of  falsehood  and  fraud. 

Assured  of  Wigfall's  mendacity,  the  deceived  and  indignant  commander 
said  to  the  new  deputation :—"  That  white  flag  shall  come  down  imme- 
diately."   They  begged  him  to  leave  matters  as  they  were  until  they  could 
see  Beauregard.     He  did  so,  and  the  firing  ceased. 
'^iMi^         The  bombardment  on  Saturday*  was  seen  by  thousands  of 
spectators.    About  three  thousand  insurgent  troops  were  engaged 
in  the  work,  while  alm6st  double  that  number  were  held  in  reserve — mere 
spectators.     Beside  these  observers  were  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  who 
covered  tlie  roofs  of  houses,  the  Battery,  the  wharves,  and  every  place  where 
a  view  might  be  obtained.    It  was  like  a  holiday  in  that  city.    The  Bat- 
tery was  crowded  with  women,  gayly  dressed ;  and  to  most  of  the  inhabir 
tants  it  bad  only  the  significance  of  a  sublime  spectacle. 

During  the  afternoon  and  early  evening,  several  deputations  from  Beaure- 
gard visited  Major  Anderson,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  him  better 
terms  than  he  had  proposed.  He  was  firm.  They  offered  him  assistance  in 
extinguishing  the  flames  in  Sumter.  He  declined  it,  regarding  the  offer  as 
an  adroit  method  of  asking  him  to  surrender,  which  he  had  resolved  never  to 
do.  Finally,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Major  D.  R. 
Jones,  accompanied  by  Colonels  Miles  and  Pryor,  and  Captain  Hartstene,' 
arrived  at  the  fort  with  a  communication  from  Beauregard,  which  contained 
an  agreement  for  the  evacuation  of  the  fort  according  to  Anderson's  terms, 
namely,  the  departure  of  the  garrison,  with  company  arms  and  property,  and 
all  private  property,  and  the  privilege  of  saluting  and  retaining  his  flag.* 
Anderson  accepted  the  agreement,  and  detailed  Lieutenant  Snyder  to  accom- 


>  Cuptain  Hartstene  had  been  an  excellent  ofHcer  In  the  N'stlonal  Navjr,  nnd  had  aome  fiimc  aa  an  explorer 
of  the  Arctic  seaa,  In  rearch  of  Sir  John  Kmnklfn.  He  had  resigned  his  commission,  abandoned  his  flair,  and 
entered  the  lerrice  of  Its  eaemteb  He  was  now  a  Tolonteer  aid  to  Beauregard.  His  klndncaa  to  the  ganliion 
vaa  conspionouB. 

■  A  ludicrous  incident  occurred  at  this  interrlew.  Colonel  Pryor,  armed  with  sword,  pistols,  and  bowle- 
kntfe,  and  aasnming  the  air  of  a  man  who  poaaesied  the  fiirt  and  all  within  It,  w*ln(r  a  tumbler  on  a  table,  an4 
what  be  supposed  to  be  a  wbislcy-bottle  near  It,  poured  out  of  the  latter  a  auffldcnt  quantity  of  liquid  to  half 
011  the  former,  and  drank  it,  supposing  it  to  be  **  old  Bourbon.^  The  taste  not  agreeing  with  its  appearance, 
he  inquired  if  It  was  water,  when  Snrgenn  Crawford  informed  him  that  he  had  swallowed  a  strong  solution  ot 
the  Iodide  of  potassium,  a  dangerous  poison.  Pryor,  with  face  pnle  with  terror,  begged  the  surgeon  to  giro 
blm  relief  at  once.  His  weapons  were  laid  aside,  a  powerful  emetic  was  administered,  and  In  the  courae  of  an 
hour  or  so,  that  infamous  Virsinlan  went  on  his  way  rejoicing  in  his  deliverance.  Surgeon  Crawford,  wearinf 
the  stars  of  a  mnjor-ceneral.  met  the  traitor.  Just  nt  the  close  of  (he  war,  in  a  really  sadder  condition  than 
when  ho  administered  the  friendly  emetic. 
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pany  Captain  Hartstene  to  the  little  relie^squadron  oatttide,  to  make  arrange- 
nientfl  for  the  departure  of  the  garrison.  A  part,  of  that  night,  the  brave 
defenders  of  Fort  Sumter'  enjoyed  andisturbed  repose.  Not  one  of  their 
nomber  had  been  killed  or  very  seriously  hurt  daring  the  appalling  bombard- 
ment of  thirtj-flix  boars,  when  over  three  thoasand  shot  and  shell  were 
harled  at  the  fort*  The  same  extraordinary  statement  was  made  concerning 
the  insurgents.  It  was  too  extraordinary  for  ready  belief,  and  for  a  long 
time  there  >«-as  doubt  aboat  the  matter,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  grave 
joamaliets  and  sparkling  satirists  bad  food  for  many  a  telling  paragraph.* 
Testimony  seems  to  show  that  it  was  true.^ 

Governor  Pickens  watched  the  bombardment  on  Saturday  morning  with 
a  telescope,  and  that  evening  he  made  a  most  extraordinary  speech  to  the 
exated  populace  from  the  balcony  of  the  Charleston  Hotel.    ''Thank  God  I" 

1  Tbe  following  are  the  names  of  the  defenden  of  Fort  Samter  :— 

Omcsss. — Major  Sobert  Andeiaon;  CapUlni.  J.  O.  Fottcr  and  Abner  DonbMaT;  Pint  Lirnt*Bantt, 
JtSknoB  C.  Davia,  George  W.  Snyder,  Tmman  Sejrnwar  (then  breret  captain),  Theodore  Talbot  (then  aaatatant 
aillatant.«ceneralX  and  Nomun  i.  Uall ;  Second  Lleatenant,  Bichard  K.  Mead ;  and  Autstont  Surgeon  Samuel 
W.  Ciuerford. 

Hos-roaHnaiONiD  Omcus. — Qaartermaster.Sergeant,  William  H.  Hamner;  Setgeonta,  James  E.  Sail- 
vmj,  John  Kenshaw^  John  Carmody,  John  McMabon,  John  Otto,  Eugene  Sheibner,  James  Chester,  William  A. 
Mm,  and  Thomas  Kleman :  Ordnance-Sergeant,  James  Kearney ;  Corporals,  Christopher  Costolow,  Charles 
Brtnghorst.  Ilcnrr  Ellerbniolc,  Owen  McQaIre,  and  Frands  t.  Oiskest  Musicians,  Bobert  Foster  and  Charles 
Ball;  Artiacera,  Benry  Straudt,  John  £.  Noaek,  and  Philip  Andermanu ;  ConfldenUal  Mull  and  Market  Man, 
Peter  Bart. 

PuvATia. — Patrick  Mmphy,  TedoKhi  Onontto,  Peter  Bloe,  Henry  Schmidt,  John  Urqahart,  Andrew 
Wtekstrom,  Kdward  Brady,  Barney  Cain,  John  Doran,  Dennis  Johnson,  John  Kchoe,  John  Klein,  John  Laos, 
pn,  John  Laroche,*  Frederick  Lintner,  John  Magill,  Frederick  Meier,  James  Moore,  William  Mprter,  Patrick 
Seilan,  John  Nixon.  Michael  O'l>oniild,  Bobert  Boe,  William  Walker,  Joseph  Wall,  Edmnnd  Walsh,  Henry  K. 
ValtcT,  Herman  Will,  Thomas  Wishnowskl,  Casper  Wuttcrpel,  Cornelius  Baker,  Thomas  Carroll,  Patrick 
Clancy,  John  Davis,  James  Diirdam,  George  Fielding,  Kdward  Gallway,  James  Gibbons,  James  Hays,  Daniel 
Hoigii,Jnhn  Irwin,  James  McDonald,  Samuel  MtUer,  John  Newport,  Oeorgo  Flnchard,  Frank  KlTe^^  Lewis 
Behroeder.  Carl  A.  Sellman,  John  Thoro|>s<in.  Charles  H.  Toier,  William  WiUmann. 

All  of  the  officers  but  thn>e  wrro  highly  promoted  during  the  war.  Miyor  Anderson  was  commissioned  a 
(revet  M^or-Oenenl ;  Captains  Foster  and  Doableday  were  raised  to  fUll  MiOor-Qenorals;  Lieutenants  Daria, 
Seymour,  and  Hall,  were  commissioned  Brigadiers;  and  Surgeon  Crawford  received  the  same  appointment. 
Lleatenant  Snyder  died  In  Nurember  following,  and  Lientenant  Talbot  died  In  April.  lMt2.  Lieutenant  Meade 
resigBed  his  commission  and  Joined  the  insurgents.  Major  Anderson  perfonne<1  gallant  serrice  In  the  war  with 
Mexico,  Captain  Seymour  bad  been  an  extensive  traveler.  His  ascent  of  Popocata[)etl,  In  Mexico,  tbe  highest 
mountain  In  North  America,  bos  been  A*eqnently  mentioned.  Captain  Foster  was  severely  wounded  st  Molino 
del  Bey,  In  Mexico ;  Lientenant  Davis  was  In  the  battle  of  Bnena  Vista;  and  Ueutenaot  Talbot  bad  eroised  the 
Bodcy  Mountains  with  Fremont's  first  eX|iedltion. 

'  Captain  Foster,  in  his  report,  sold  that  of  the  10-inch  shells,  thrown  from  seventeen  mortars,  one-half  went 
wllhla  or  exploded  over  the  parapet  of  the  fort,  and  only  about  ten  buried  themselves  In  the  soft  earth  of  the 
pamle  without  exploding.    This  statement  shows  how  Impossible  it  was  to  man  the  barbette  and  area  gunsi 

*  The  London  TTfnes,  alluding  to  the  bombardment,  the  conflagration,  ft  vattrtu  without  causing  serious 
pecsoDsl  Ittjory,  said :— '  Many  a  '  dUHeulty  *  at  a  bar  has  cost  more  bloodshed.  Was  this  a  preronoerted  feat  of 
en^nry?  Were  the  rival  Presidents  saluting  one  another  In  harmless  flreworks  to  amuse  the  groundlings  f  Th« 
whole  sjikir  Is  utterly  inexplicable.  ,  .  .  The  result  is  utterly  dllferent  from  all  we  are  accustomed  to  hear 
of  Ike  Americans.  There>. '  a  word  and  a  blow '  has  been  the  rule.  In  this  case,  the  blow,  when  It  does  at  laat 
cane,  Alls  like  snow,  and  lights  as  gently  as  thistle-dowB.** 

Faatty  /Viir,  a  homorona  weekly  sheet  then  published  in  New  Tork,  contained  the  following  staniaa,  In  a 
poem  called  Tk»  Battlt  qfMorrU  Mind,  already  quoted  from  In  the  text:— 

**Tben  came  the  comforting  piece  of  frin, 
Of  counting  the  noses,  one  by  one. 
To  see  If  any  thing  had  been  done 

On  glorious  Morris  Island. 
*  Nobody  hurtr  tbe  cry  arose; 
There  was  not  missing  a  single  nose. 
And  tbU  was  the  sadly  Indlcrons  close 

Of  the  Battle  on  Morris  Island." 

<  *Itls  aaht  that  the  only  tiring  creature  killed  In  tbe  conflict  was  a  fine  horse  belonging  to  Oeneral  Dun- 
novut,  which  had  been  hitched  behind  Fort  Moultrie."— />«yeMii«if<  War/i>r  OU  Onion,  L  I1& 

•  DMrteii  ea  lk<  Hd  of  April,  IMI. 
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he  exclaimed,  "  the  war  is  open,  and  we  will  conquer  or  perisL  .  .  .  We 
have  humbled  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  I  can  here  b&j  to  70a,  it  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  have  been 
humbled.  That  proud  flag  was  never  lowered  before  to  any  nation  on  the 
earth.  We  have  lowered  it  in  humility  before  the  Palmetto  and  Confederate 
flags ;  and  we  have  compelled  them  to  raise  by  their  side  the  white  flag,  and 
ask  for  an  honorable  surrender.  The  flag  of  the  United  States  has  triumphed 
for  seventy  years;  but  to-day,  the  13th  of  April,  it  has  been  humbled,  and 
bumbled  before  the  glorious  little  State  of  South  Carolma."  The  populace 
were  wild  with  delight,  and  while  brave  soldiers  were  sleeping  in  Fort 
Sumter,  the  insurgents  were  indulging  in  a  saturnalia  of  excitement  in  the 
rebellions  city. 

On  the  following  day — the  holy  Sabbath — the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  wag 
commemorated  in  the  churches  of  Charleston.  The  venerable  "  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese,  wholly  blind  and  physically  feeble,"  said  a  local  chronicler,' 
"  was  led  by  the  Rector  to  the  sacred  desk,"  in  old  St.  Philip's  Church,  when 
he  addressed  the  people  with  a  few  stirring  words.  Speaking  of  the  battle, 
he  said  : — "  Your  boys  were  there,  and  mine  were  there,  atid  it  teas  right 
that  they  should  be  there."  He  declared  it  to  be  his  belief  that  the  con- 
test had  been  begun  by  the  South  Carplinians  "in  the  deepest  conviction 
of  duty  to  God,  and  after  laying  their  cause  before  God — and  God  had  most 
signally  blessed  their  dependence  on  Him."  Bishop  Lynch,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  ppoke  exultingly  of  the  result  of  the  conflict ;  and  a  Te 
Deum  was  chanted,  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Finbar,  where  he  was  officiating. 

On  Sunday  morning,*  long  before  the  dawn,  Major  Anderson  and  his 
command  began  preparations  for  leaving  the  fort.  These  were 
*  ^I'wa**'  completed  at  an  early  hour.  Lieutenant  Snyder  and  Captain 
Hartstere  soon  returned,  accompanied  by  Captain  Gillis,  com- 
mander of  the  Pocahontas/  and  at  about  the  same  time  the  Charleston  steamer 
Isabel,  provided  by  the  military  authorities  at  that  city  for  carrying  the 
garrison  out  to  the  Baltic,  where  Mr.  Fox  was  waiting  to  receive  them, 
approached  the  fort  When  every  thing  was  in  readiness,  the  battle-torn 
flag  wiiich  had  been  unfurled  over  Fort  Sumter  almost  four  months  before, 
with  prayers  for  the  protection  of  those  beneath  it,  was  raised  above  the 
ramparts,  and  cannon  commenced  saluting  it.  It  was  Anderson's  intention 
to  fire  one  hundred  gtms,  but  only  fifty  were  discharged,  because  of  a  sad  acci- 
dent attending  the  firing.  Some  fixed  ammunition  near  the  guns  wa:* 
ignited,  and  an  explosion  instantly  killed  private  Dauie^  Hough,  mortally 
wounded  private  Edward  Gallway,  and  injured  some  others.  The  Palmetto 
Guard,*  which  had  been  sent  over  from  Morris  Island,  with  the  venerable 


'  The  Battlt  qfFort  Sumter  and  Ftrtt  Tlctory  qfihe  Southern  Troop* :  a  pamphlet  pnbllsbe<l  la  Chwlet- 
ton  BouD  after  the  evocuatiuD  of  Furt  Sumter.  The  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epi8co[)al  Church  ftlloded  to  was 
Thomas  Frederick  Davis,  D.  D.,  then  and  now  (1862)  residing  at  Camden.  South  Carolina. 

'  The  Palmetto  Gnaid  received  honors  as  the  chief  Instrument  In. the  reduction  of  Fort  Snrater.  '•The 
mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  sweethesrts  of  the  Ouard,"  said  the  Charlttton  iftreury  of  the  1st  of  May,  **  eontil' 
bnted  the  sam  of  two  hundred  dollar*  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  gold  medal  to  that  corps."  It  was  eum- 
pleted  at  th«t  date,  the  devices  on  It  having  been  made  with  a  graver  instead  of  •  die.  On  one  side  was  s 
Palmetto  tree,  with  a  rettle-snake  In  coll  and  rattles  sprang.  Over  the  tree  the  name  of  the  oompeoy,  and 
•nond  the  border  the  words :  **  From  their  mothers,  sisters,  wives,  and  daughters."    On  Ibe  other  side  was  a 
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Edmund  Raffin  as  color -bearer,  entered  the  fort  vfaen  the  salute  was  ended 
and  the  garrison  had  departed,  and  buried  the  dead  apldier  with  military 
hoDore.  Two  private  soldiers  of  the  company  erected  a  board  at  the  head 
of  his  grave' 

When  the  flag  was  lowered,  at  the  close  of  the  salute,  the  garrison,  in 
full  dress,  left  the  fort,  and  embarked  on  the  Isabel,  the  bind  playing 
"Yankee  Doodle."  When  Major  Anderson  and  his  officers  left  the  sally- 
port, it  struck  np  "  Hail  to  the  Chief"  The  last  one  who  retired  was  Sur- 
geon Crawford,  who  attended  poor  Gallway  until  the  latest  moment  possible. 
Soon  afterward  a  party  from  Charleston,  composed  of  Governor  Pickens  and 
saite,  the  Executive  Council,  General  Beauregard  and  his  aids,  and  several 
distingoishcd  citizens,  went  to  Fort  Sumter  in  a  steamer,  took  formal  posses- 


:^.M 


SV188  or  rosT  svmtsb  a  la«>4. 

lion  of  the  abandoned  stronghold,  and  raised  the  Confederate  and  Palmetto 
flags  over  it*  It  had  been  evacuated,  not  surrendered.  The  sovereignty  of 
the  Republic,  symbolized  in  the  flag,  had  not  been  yielded  to  the  insurgents. 
That  flag  had  been  lowered,  but  not  given  up — dishonored,  but  not  captured. 
It  was  borne  away  by  the  gaUant  commander,  with  a  resolution  to  raise  it 


pietsre  of  the  SteTens  Batter;  In  the  foregronnd,  with  the  State  flat;,  gnn  No.  1  Just  flred ;  Fort  Snmter,  oT«r 
vfaldi  the  National  flag  wfujusi  CiUing,  And  a  squadron  Id  the  instance.  Above  waa  the  motto:  **Nooebiitthe 
&«Te  deeerre  the  Fair."  Below :  "  April  12th  ond  I8th.  1S61."  A  richly  engrsved  bonier  turrounded  the 
vbole.    The  engrsving  was  by  a  German  named  Bomcmann. 

>  CharUtlm  Mtrcur^,  May  2.  isai.'' 

^  The  editor  of  the  CJuirUaton  Mercury^  who  was  one  of  the  party  who  first  entered  Sumter  alter  the 
eneoalloD,  described  the  appearanco  of  the  interior.  ^  Every  point  and  every  object,**  he  said,  **  to  wbiefa  the 
eye  «ts  turned,  except  the  ouur  walls  and  casemates,  which  are  stili  strong,  bore  the  impress  vf  ruin.  Brooded 
over  by  the  desolation  of  aj^s.  It  cuuld  scarcely  have  been  developed  to  a  more  full  maturity  of  ruin.  It  were 
IS  If  the  Oenlus  of  Destruction  had  tasked  it*  ener^es  tu  make  the  thing  complete.  The  walls  of  the  inter- 
sal  structures,  roofless,  bare,  blackened,  and  perforated  by  shut  and  shell,  hung  In  fVagments,  snd  seemed  in 
iasiaatreadlnciB  to  totter  down.  Near  the  center  of  the  parade-ground  was  the  hnrrled  grave  of  one  who  had 
alien  innD  the  recent  casualty.  To  the  left  of  the  entraneo  was  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  at  the  verge  of  death, 
la  the  ruins  to  the  right  there  was  another.  The  shattered  flag-staff,  pierced  by  four  balls,  lay  sprawling  on  the 
Cronod.  The  paiade-groand  was  strewn  with  ftrogments  of  shell  and  dilapidated  buildings.  At  least  four  gtms 
wn<  disoHMiDted  on  the  ramparts ;  and  at  every  step  the  way  was  impeded  by  portions  of  the  broken  structuiv.'' 
See  sketch  of  Um  Interior  of  Fort  Sumter  on  page  8231 
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again  over  the  battered  fortress,  or  be  wnpped  in  it  as  his  winding-sheet 

at  the  last.     Precisely  four  years  from  that  day,* — after  four  rean 

*  ■*''i'^*'    of  terrible  civil  war — Mnjor  Anderson,  bearing  the  title  of  Major- 

General  in  the  Armies  of  tlie  United  States,  again  raised  that 

tattered  flag  over  all  that  remained  of  Fort  Sumter — a  heap  of  ruins.' 

The  Isabel  lay  under  the  battered  walls  of  the  fort,  waiting  for  a  favoring 
tide,  until  Monday  morning,'  when  she  conveyed  the  garrison 
'  *i8c'i  '*'    **'  ^^^  Baltic,  then  commanded  by  Captain  Fletcher.     The  insur- 
gent soldiers  had  been  so  impressed  with  the  gallantry  of  the 
defense  of  the  fort,  that,  as  the  vessel  passed,  they  stood  on  the  beach  with 
uncovertd  heads,  in  token  of  profound  respect.'    After  the  surrender,  every 
courtepy  was   extended   to   Major  Anderson  and   his  men  by  the  military 
authorities  at  Cliarleslon. 

When  all  the  garrison  were  on  board  the  Haliie,  the  precious  flag,  for 
which  they  had  fought  so  gallantly,  was  raised  to  the  mast-head  and  saluted 
with  cheers,  and  by  the  guns  of  the  other  vessels  of  the  little  relief-squadron. 
It  was  again  raised  when  the  Baltic  entered  the  harbor  of  New  York,  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 8th,  and  was  greeted  by  s:dutes  from  the  forts  there,  and  the 
])laudits  of  thousands  of  welcoming  spectators.  Off  Sandy  Hook,  Major 
Anderson  had  written  a  brief  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  saying : — 
"  Having  defended  Fort  Sumter  for  thirty-four  hours,  until  the  quarters  were 

entirely  burned,  the  main  gates 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  gorge 
wall  seriously  injured,  the  mag- 
azine surrounded  by  flames, 
and  its  doors  closed  from  the 
effects  of  beat,  four  barrels  and 
four  cartridges  of  powder  only 
being  available,  and  no  pro- 
visions but  pork  remaining,  I 
accepted  terms  of  evacuation 
offered  by  General  Beauregard, 
being  the  same  offered  by  him 
on  the  11th  inst.,  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities, 
and  marched  oat  of  the  fort 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  14th  in- 
Btant,  with  colors  flying  and  drums  beating,  bringing  away  company  and 
private  property,  and  saluting  my  flag  with  fifty  guns."'  This  was  imme- 
diately forwarded  to  the  War  Department. 

The  praises  of  Major  Anderson,  his  officers  and  men,  were  nnbounded. 
The  gratitude  of  the  American  people  was  overflowing;  and  honors  were 
showered   upon   the  commander  without  sUnt.       Already  the  citizens  of 


COLD   BOX    PRE8KNTED  TO   ANDEESOH. 
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'  Sec  picture  of  the  ruins  on  the  proeeillne  pwe.  '  Chartt^ou  .Vtrevty. 

>  Major  Anderson  to  Simon  C'amt>run,  Secretary  of  War,  April  IS,  18SI.  I  un  indebted  for  tile  facte  coacen- 
\az  the  occuiKitlon  and  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter,  to  fitatemente  made  to  me  by  M^or  Andenon  during  ser«rml 
lnte^^•lew^  and  to  his  ofHclal  correspondence.  In  manufeript,  wlilch  he  kindly  lent  me,  by  prrmiwion  of  tb« 
War  Department.  Also,  to  the  very  Interestlne  Manuscript  Diary  of  Bnr|:eon  (afterward  IIis|or.OenenJ)  S.  W. 
Crawford,  and  the  otDcial  report  of  Lieutenant  (afternard  Major-Oeneml)  J.  O.  Fatter. 
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Tannton,  MassachosetU,   impressed   with   a  sense  of  his    patriotism   and 
prowess,  had  voted  him  an  elegant  sword,  the  handle  of  which  is  of  carved 
ivoiy,  sarmoanted  by  a  figure  of  Liberty.    The  scabbard  was  of  beautiful 
design  and  workmanship,  wrought  of  the  richest 
gold  plate,  and   ornamented  with  a  view  of  Fort 
Sumter,  and  with  military  emblems.'     The  authori- 
ties of  New  York  presented  him  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city  in  an  elegant  Gold  Box,  in  th^  form  of 
a  casket,  oblong  octagonal  in  shape.'    The  citizens 
of  New  York  presented  to  him  a  beautifiil  gold 
medal,  appropriately  inscribed ;'  and  those  of  Phila- 
delphia   gave    him    a    very  elegant    sword,    the 
handle  and  upper  part  of  the  scabbard  of  which 
.  are  delineated  in   the    engraving.*      From    other 
sources,  such   as  societies   and  legislative  bodies, 
he  received  pleasing  testimonL-ils  of  the  good- will 
of  his    countrymen.      Finally,    the    Chamber   of 
Commerce  of  the   State   of  New  York  ordered* 
the  execution  of  a  series  of  medals,  of 
an  appropriate  character,   to    be    pre-     *^^*' 
■ented  to  Major  Anderson,  and  to  each 
officer,   non-commissione<l   ofScer,   and   soldier  en- 
gaged in  the  defense  of  Fort  Sumter.    These  were 
of  four    classes.      The    first,  for   p^esentation    to 
Major  Anderson,  was  six  inches  in  diameter,  bear- 
ing, on  one  side,  a  medallion  portrait  of  the  com- 
mander, and  on  the  other  the  Genius  or  Gnardian  Spirit  of  Amerion  rising 
from  Fort  Samter,  with  the  American  flag  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  flaming 
torch  of  war  in  the  right.     The  idea  symbolized  was   the   loyal  spirit  of 
the  coimtry,  calling  upon  all  patriots  to  arouse  and  resent  the  insult  to  the 


AHDKUOnt  RWORn. 


'  On  tbc  Ksbbord  vu  the  Ibllowing  Inwription  -.—"Deo  duo(,  ftm  eomltant*."  ITpon  the  bandla,  on  • 
nlld  gold  shield,  was  tbefollowiogiiucriptioi]:— "Adtetwcl/ireHKnirecfe.  Tht  cUitent  o/  Taunton.  Jfaua- 
dnuttlt,  to  Major  Robert  Andirton.  U.  &  A.    A  tritnUt  to  Mteuuroft  andJIdttUy.    Aeguirtt  <]ai  taetut." 

Thli  Bword  vaa  pn«eiit«d  to  Mi}or  Andenon  at  the  BreToort  nomc.  New  York,  hy  W.  C.  Lovcring,  oo 
tie  !!d  of  April. 

*  This  box,  represented  en  the  preceding  pege.  was  flre  and  a  half  Inches  In  length,  two  Inches  In  width,  and  ' 
■ot  <|o!te  three  inebe*  In  depth.  Its  whole  sarftce,  excepting  tlie  place  of  the  inscription,  was  elaborately  wrought 
la  arabeaqae  flgurea,  gi^ng  it  a  rery  rich  appearance.  On  the  top  of  the  clasp  was  an  American  eagle  about  to 
siw.  On  the  top  of  the  lid  were  two  flgurea.  One  represented  Major  Anderson,  kneeling  on  one  knee  In  the 
ittitodc  of  the  recipient  of  knighthood.  In  one  hand  be  clasps  a  flag-staff',  over  ivhieh  droops  the  American 
easign.  In  the  other  hand  bo  holds  a  sword.  Near  him  stands  a  figure  of  Li}>er1tj^  v\ih  her  right  hand  pointing 
toward  heareii,  and  with  the  left  hand  placing  a  laurel  crown  on  the  head  of  the  kneeling  bera  On  the  front 
of  the  box  was  the  following  Inscription : — **The  freedom  of  the  city  of  New  York  conferrvd  npon  Mi^or  Robert 
Asmzsox  by  Its  corporate  authorities.  In  recognition  of  his  gallant  conduct  In  defending  Fort  Sumter  against 
the  attack  </  the  rebels  ofSooth  Carolina,  April  12,  ISSl." 

'  The  gold  ftiedal  was  two  and  a  half  inches  In  diameter.^  On  one  side  wns  a  representation  of  the  bornhnrd- 
DKBtof  afort  on  fire;  on  the  other  a  wreath  of  lanrel,  just  within  the  outer  rim.  clasped  by  the  American  shield, 
laotde  of  this  wieatfa  the  worda,  **  Prudtn^JtdMs  et  awiam  invicta  jldelitatit  pramiunC  Then  there  was  a 
Httia  cbcle  of  tUrtjr-four  atan,  within  and  acroaa  the  fsca  of  which  were  the  words :— "  To  Major  Bobut  Asdbr- 
tm,  U.  B.  A.,  from  tb*  elUiens  of  New  York  CItj,  as  a  slight  tribute  to  his  patriotism." 

*  The  handle  and  gnard  of  thia  aword  were  set  with  stones.  The  guard  was  open  basket-work  at  the  brood 
part,  ta  which  woa  a  ahleld  of  Mne  enamel  bearing  the  cipher.  In  script,  of  Major  Anderson,  neatly  wrought 
ia  gold  and  set  In  brilliants.  On  the  handle  were  three  lozcnge-sbaped  amethysts  bordered  with  brilliants.  The 
■esMicrd  is  heaTy  gilt.  At  the  tint  belt-ring  are  seen  the  arms  of  Pennsylvania  on  an  escutcheon,  and  between 
Uwm  the  words:— "The  ^-ity  of  Philadelphia  to  Coskkt  Akdkbsou,  V.  S.  A.,  April  22,  IS61.  A  loyal  city  to  a 
loyal  soldier,  the  hero  at  Fort  Sumter."    At  the  next  belt-ring  the  arms  of  PennsylTahIa  on  another  eacntcheon. 
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flag  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic,  bj  the  attack  on  the  fort.'  Tiie 
second  class,  for  presentation  to  the  ofiScers,  was  of  tlie  same  design,  bat 
only  foar  inches  in  diameter.*    The  third  class,  three  and  a  half  inches  in 

diameter,  bore  on  one  side  the  me- 
dallion portrait  of  Major  Anderson, 
and  on  tiie  other,  Peter  Hart  raising 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  burning 
fort.'  This  is  represented  in  the  en- 
graving below.  The  fourth  class,  for 
the  common  soldiersi,  was  two  inches  m 
diameter,  and  the  same  as  the  third  in 
design  and  inscription.  These  medala 
were  all  of  bronze. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  • 
gave  Major  Anderson  a  more  substan- 
tial evidence  of  appreciation,  by  hono^ 
ing  him  with  the  rank  and 
pay  of  a  brigadier-general,* 
precisely  one  month  after 
his  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Garrett 
Davb  (Congre.ssman)  and  other  leading  Kentackians,  he  was  then  appointed 
to  command  in  that  State ;  bat  his  terrible  experience  in  Fort  Sumter  had 
prostrated  his  nervous  system,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  active 
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service.  He  was  placed  upon  the  retired  list  in  the  autumn  of  1 863,  and  the 
following  year  he  was  breyetcd  a  major-general.  We  shall  hereafter  meet 
his  gallant  officers  in  high  rank,  and  in  the  performance  of  noble  deeds, 
during  the  great  war  that  ensued.  ■ 

•  On  tbr  portnit  Bido  were  the  wort«:—"RoBBXT  Akdbbboic,  1881."  On  the  other  fide  were  the  wofd*:— 
"  Th«  Chsmber  of  Commeree,  New  York,  honon  the  Defender  of  Fort  Sumter— the  pBtrlot,  the  hero,  »nd  the 
man." 

»  The  aame  words  around  the  portrait  On  the  other  side  the'worda:— "The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sew 
York,  honors  the  Defenders  of  Fort  Somter-flrst  to  withstand  treason."    This  was  ftw  the  oflleetB. 

»  See  pape  848.  The  Inscription  on  this  was  precisely  the  same  as  on  the  second  class.  These  were  fcr  the 
tion-comml»»loncd  olBcerB.  These  medals  were  designed  and  execnted  hr  Tharics  KUlllor.  5cr.!ptor,  of  New 
York  City.    They  ocenpted  the  artist  and  scTeral  assistants  dorlnj  the  jn'riod  of  (Ivo  montha 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


THE  GREAT  UPKISINO  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

I  HE  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  had  been  looked  for,  and 
yet,  tidings  of  the  fact  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  loyal 
people  of  the  country  as  an  amazing  surprise.  It 
was  too  incredible  for  belief.  It  was  thought  to  be  a 
"  sensation  story  "  of  the  newspapers. 

The  story  was  true ;  and  when  the  telegraplt  de- 
clared that  the  ol<l  flag  had  been  dishonored,  and  that 
"  a  banner,  with  a  strange  device,"  was  floating  over 
that  fortress,  which  everybody  thought  was  impreg- 
nable, and  the  story  was  believed,  the  latent  patriot- 
ism of  the  nation  was  instantly  and  powerfully 
aroused.  It  seemed  as  if  a  mighty  thunderbolt  had 
been  launched  from  the  hand  of  the  Omnipotent,  and 
sent  crashing,  with  fearful  de3tructivenes«,  through 
every  party  platform — every  partition  wall  between  political  and  religious 
sects — every  bastile  of  prejudice  in  which  free  thoughts  and  free  speech  had 
been  restrained,  demolishing  them  utterly,  .lud  opening  a  way  instantly  for 
the  unity  of  all  hearts  in  the  bond  of  patriotism,  and  of  all  hand^  mailed  for 
great  and  holy  deeds.  Heart  throbbed  to  heart ;  lip  spoke  to  lip,  with  a 
oneness  of  feeling  that  sSbmed  like  a  Divine  inspiration ;  and  the  burden  of 
thoagfat  was. 


"  Stand  by  tbe  Flag !  all  donbt  and  treason  scorning, 
Believe,  witti  coarage  firm  and  faith  sublime, 
That  it  will  float  until  tbe  eternal  morning 
Pales,  in  ite  glories,  all  tbe  lights  of  Time!" 

The  Sabbath  day  on  which  Anderson  and  his  men  went  out  of  Fort  Sumter 
was  a  day  of  wild  excitement  throughout  tbe  Union.  Loyalists  and  dis- 
loyalists were  equally  stirred  by  the  event — ^the  former  by  imlignation,  the 
latter  by  exultation.  The  streets  of  cities  and  villages,  every  place  of  public 
resort,  :ind  even  the  churches,  were  filled  with  crowds  of  people,  aniious  to 
obtain  an  answer  to  the  question  in  every  mind — What  next  ?  That  question 
Tas  not  long  unanswered.  Within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  when 
the  Stripes  and  Stars  were  lowered  in  Charleston  harbor,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  filled  every  loyal  heart  in  the  land  with  joy  and 
patriotic  fervor,  by  a  call  for  troops  to  put  down  the  rising  rebellion.  That 
call  answered  the  question. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  CALLS  OUT  THE  MILITIA. 


In  a  proclamation  issued  on  the  16th,*  the  President  declared  that  the 
« Aorii  i8«i  ^*^*  °^  ^^^  Republic  had  heen  for  some  time,  and  were  then,  op- 
posed  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  "by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be 
suppressed  hj  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers 
^vested  in  the  marshals  by  law  ;"  and  he  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in 
him  Tested  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  called  forth  the  militia  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  aggregate  number  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand, in  order  to  suppress  those  combinations  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be 
duly  executed.  The  President  appealed  to  all  loyal  citizens  to  "favor, 
facilitate,  and  aid  thib  effort  to  mtuntain  the  honor,  the  integrity,  and  exist- 
ence of  our  National  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  popular  government,  and 
to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough  endured."  He  deemed  it  j)ropor  to 
say,  that  tlie  first  service  assigned  to  the  forces  thereby  called  forth  would 
probably  be  "  to  repossess  the  forts,  places,  and  property  which  had  been 
seized  from  the  Union ;"  and  he  assured  the  people  that  in  every  event  the 
utmost  care  would  be  observed,  consistently  with  the  objects  stated,  to 

"  avoid  any  devastation,  any  destruction 
ofi  or  interference  with  property,  or  any 
disturbance  of  peaceful  citizens  of  any 
part  of  the  country."  He  commanded 
the  persons  composing  the  combinations 
mentioned  to  disperse,  and  retire  peace- 
ably to  their  respective  abodes,  within 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  his  proc- 
lamation.' 

Impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  then  condition  of  public  affairs  de- 
manded an  extraordinary  session  of  the 
Congress,  he,  in  the  same  proclamation, 
summoned  the  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives to  assomble  at  their  respecUvc 
chambers  in  Washington  City,  at  noon 
on  Thursday,  the  4th  day  of  July  next  ensuing,  then  and  there  to  consider 
and  determine  such  measures  as,  in  their  wisdom,  the  public  safety  might 
seem  to  demnnd. 

Simultaneously  with  the  President's  Proclamation,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  in  February,  1796,' 
issued  a  telegraphic  dispatch  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
excepting  those  mentioned  in  the  proclamation,  requesting  each  of  them  to 
cause  to  be  immediately  detuled  from  the  militia  of  his  State  the  quota 
designated  in  a  table,  which  he  appended,  to  serve  as  infantry  or  riflemen 
for  a  period  of  three  months  (the  extent  allowed  by  law '),  unless  sooner 


SIMOK    CANRROIf. 


>  Proclamation  of  PreslttCTt  Lllfcoilt,  April  15,  18<H. 

«  Bcfl  The  mutary  Laun  oftht  Vnited  Statu:  by  John  F.  Callan,  p«ee  loa  0.  W.  Childa,  Pbtladelpbta. 
1803.  The  President's  anthoritf  for  the  proclamation  may  be  fonnd  In  the  tocund  and  third  Motions  of  the 
Act  apprnved  Febmaty  SS.  1T9S. 

*  Tl)e  law  declared  that  the  militia  ahould  not  b«  "compelled  to  tcnf  more  than  three  month*  after  arriral 
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discliarged.  He  requested  each  to  inform  him  of  the  time  when  his  qnot* 
might  be  expected  at  its  rendezvons,  as  it  would  be  there  met,  as  soon  aa 
practicable^  bj  an  officer  or  officers,  to  master  it  into  the  service  and  pay  of 
the  United  States.'  He  directed  that  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  United 
States  should  be  administered  to  every  officer  and  man ;  and  none  were  to 
be  received  under  the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer  who  was  apparently 
under  eighteen,  or  over  tbrty-five  years  of  age,  and  not  in  physical  health 
and  vigor.  He  ordered  that  each  regiment  should  consist,  on  an  aggregate 
of  officers  and  men,  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty,  which  would  make  a  total, 
under  the  call,  of  seventy-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-one. 
The  remainder  of  the  seventy-five  thousand  called  for  was  to  be  composed 
of  troops  in  the  District  of  Columbia.' 

The  President's  Proclamation,  and  the  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  were  received'with  unbounded  favor  and  enthusiasm  in  the  Free-labor 
States ;  while  in  six  of  the  eight  Slave-labor  States  included  in  the  call,  they 
were  treated  by  the  authoiities  with  words  of  scorn  and  defiance.  The 
exceptions  were  Maryland  and  Delaware.  In  the  other  States  disloyal  6ov- 
onors  held  the  reins  of  power.  "  I  have  only  to  say,"  replied  Governor 
Letcher,  of  Virginia,  "  that  the  militia  of  this  State  will  not  be  famished  to 
the  powers  at  Washington  for  any  such  use  or  purpose  as  they  have  in  view. 
Tour  object  is  to  subjugate  the  Sonthern  States,  and  a  requisition  made 
upon  mc  for  such  an  object — an  object,  in  my  judgment,  not  within  the 
province  of  the  Constitution  or  the  Act  of  1795 — will  not  be  complied  with. 
Tou  have  chosen  to  inaugurate  civil  war,  and,  having  done  so,  we  will  meet 
it  in  a  spirit  as  determined  as  the  Administration  has  exhibited  towiird  the 
South."  Governor  Ellis,  of  North  Carolina,  answered  : — "  Your  dinpatch  is 
received,  and  if  genuiiie,  which  its  extraordinary  character  leads  me  to 
doubt,  I  have  to  say  in  reply,  that  I  regard  the  levy  of  troops,  made  by  the 
Administration  for  the  pnrpose  of  subjugating  the  States  of  the  South,  as  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  usurpation  of  power.  I  can  be  no  party 
to  this  wicked  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  this  war  upon  the* 
liberties  of  a  free  people.  You  can.  get  no  troops  from  North  Carolina." 
Governor  Magoffin,  of  Kentucky,  replied : — "  Your  dispatch  is  received.  I 
say  emphatically  that  Kentucky  wiU  furnish  no  troops  for  the  wicked  pur- 
pose of  subduing  her  sister  Southern  States."  Governor  Harris,  of  Ten- 
nessee, said : — *'  Tennessee  will  not  furnish  a  sin^e  man  for  coeroion,  but 
fifty  thousand,  if  necessary,  for  the  defense  of  our  rights,  or  those  of  otir 
Southern  brethren."    Governor  Rector,  of  Arkansas,  replied : — "  In  answer 


•t  tha  pbee  of  rendczroat.  In  soy  one  year."    It  wu  hoped  that  tbree  mooUia  wonid  be  uflMeat  Urae  to  pat 
down  the  Insurrection. 

>  Tbe  qoots  for  osch  Stste  wss  ss  follows.    The  flgoies  denote  the  number  of  reglmeBta. 


Maioe 1 

Hjnr  Hsmiwhlrs 1 

Veratoet 1 

lliisnrlinnitts ^ 1 

Kkadelstaad 1 

Gooaeetleat 1 

Sew  York.  IT 

ttwltt—T < 


Pennsyhrsnls IS 

Delswnre 1 

Teoneaeee 3 

UsryUDd. 4 

Vlrglnis...... 8 

North  OsnllBS S 

Kentaeky 4 

■. 1 


MlsaonrL 4 

Ohio IS 

Indians. s 

IlUnola s 

Michigan 1 

Iowa 1 

Minnesota i 

Wisconsin '....... 1 


*  Letter  of  Simon  Cameron.  Secretary  of  War,  to  the  Onremors  of  States,  April  li,  I8S1. 
Vol.  L— 2J 
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to  jovT  requisition  for  troops  from  Arkansas  to  snbjugate  the  Southern 
States,  I  have  to  say  that  none  vill  be  Aimished.  The  demand  is  only 
adding  insult  to  injury.  The  people  of  this  Commonwealth  are  freemen,  not 
slaves,  and  will  defend,  to  the  last  extremity,  their  honor,  their  lives,  and 
property,  against  Northern  mendacity  and  usurpation."  Governor  Jackson, 
of  Missouri,  responded : — "  There  can  be,  I  apprehend,  no  doubt  that  these 
men  are  intended  to  make  war  upon  the  seceded  States.  Your  requisition, 
in  my  judgment,  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  revolutionary  in  its  objects, 
inhuman  and  diabolical,  and  cannot  be  complied  with.  Not  one  man  will 
the  State  of  Missouri  furnish  to  carry  on  such  an  unholy  crusade." 

There  is  such  a  coincidence  of  sentiment  and  language  in  the  responses 
of  the  disloyal  governors,  that  the  conviction  is  pressed  upon  the  reader  that 
the  conclave  of  conspirators  at  Montgomery  was  the  common  source  of  their 
inspiration. 

Governor  Hicka,  of  Maryland,  appalled  by  the  presence  of  great  danger?, 
and  sorely  pressed  by  the  secessionists  on  every  side,  hastened,  in  a  procla- 
mation, to  assure  the  people  of  his  State  that  no  troops  would  be  sent  from 
Maryland  unless  it  might  be  for  the  defense  of  the  National  Capital,  and 
that  they  (the  peoplt^  wouW,  in  a  short  time,  "  have  the  opportunity  aflForded 
them,  in  a  special  election  for  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
to  express  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  or  their  desire  to  see  it  broken  up." 
Governor  Burton,  of  Delaware,  made  no  response  until  the  20th,  when  be 
informed  the  President  that  he  had  no  authority  to  comply  with  liis  requi- 
sition. At  the  same  time  he  recommended  the  formation  of  volunteer  com- 
panies for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  and  property  of  Delaware,  and  not 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The  Governor  would  thereby  control  a 
large  militia  force.  How  he  would  have  employed  it,- had  occasion  required, 
was  manifested  by  his  steady  refusal,  while  in  office,  to  assist  the  National 
Government  in  its  struggle  with  its  enemies. 

In  the  seven  excepted  Slave-labor  States  in  which  insurrection  prevailed, 
the  proclamation  and  the  requisition  produced  hot  indignation,  and  were 
assailed  with  the  bitterest  scorn.  Not  in  th^se  States  alone,  but  in  the 
border  Slave-labor  States,  and  even  in  the  Free-labor  States,  there  were 
vehement  opposers  of  the  war  policy  of  tJie  Government  from  its  inception.' 
One  of  the  most  influential  newspapers  printed  west  of  the  Alleghanics, 
which  had  opposed  secession  valiantly,  step  by  step,  with  the  keen  cimeter 
of  wit  and  the  solid  shot  of  argument,  and  professed  to  be  then,  and  through- 
out the  war,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  hurled  back  the  proclauut- 


'  Tho  ntterances  of  two  of  tho  leading  nevspspcra  tn  Ui«  city  of  Now  York,  wboge  principal  tdlton  wor« 
afterward  electod  to  tha  National  Congres^  gars  Ihir  spedmeoa  of  tho  tone  of  a  portion  of  the  Northern  pren 
at  that  time.  The  New  York  SrprfM  said :— "  The  Sonth  can  ncrer  be  snbjngated  by  the  North,  nor  can 
any  marked  Bncoessca  be  achlored  a^lnst  them.  They  have  ns  at  CTery  advantage.  They  flgbt  npon  their 
«wn  soil  In  behalf  of  their  dearest  rights — fi)r  their  public  Instltntlona,  tiiclr  bomea,  and  their  property.  .  . . 
The  Sooth,  in  Bel^preeerratlon.  has  been  driven  to  the  wall,  and  forced  to  pmclaim  Ita  independence.  A  wrrllfc 
Insorrectlon  and  wholesale  elan^hter  of  the  whites  will  alone  satisfy  the  mnrderous  destirns  of  the  Abolitiea- 
lata.  The  Administration,  egged  on  by  the  halloo  of  the  Black  Republican  organs  of  this  city,  has  sent  Its 
mercenary  forces  to  pick  a  quarrel  and  initiate  the  work  of  desolation  and  mln,  A  call  Is  mode  for  an  anny 
of  Tolnnteera.  nndcr  the  pretense  that  an  Invaaloo  Is  apprehended  of  the  Federal  Capital ;  and  the  next  step 
wOl  be  to  snmmon  the  slave  population  to  revolt  and  maaaaere." 

The  New  York  Paily  A'eics.  assuming  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Demoeratio  party,  said : — "  Let  not  this  per- 
fldloos  Administration  Invoke  the  sacred  names  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  In  the  hope  of  ebeating 
fool*  Into  the  anpport  of  the  war  which  It  baa  begun.  ...  He  Is  no  Democrat  who  will  enter  the  Army,  <* 
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Uon,  to  the  great  delight  and  enconragement  of  the  conspirators,  and  the 
disnutj  of  the  friends  of  American  nationality,  in  the  following  words: — 

"The  President's  Proclamation  has  reached  ns.  We  are  stmck  with 
mingled  amazement  and  indignation.  The  policy  annonnoed  in  the  Procla- 
mation deserves  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  every  American  citizen.  It 
is  nnworthy  not  only  of  a  statesman,  but  of  a  man.  It  is  a  policy  utterly 
hare-brained  and  ruinous.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  contemplated  this  policy  in  his 
Inaugural  Address,  he  is  a  ^iity  dissembler ;  if  he  has  conceived  it  under 
the  excitement  aroused  by  the  seizure  of  Fort  Sumter,  he  is  a  guilty  Hotspur. 
Id  either  case,  he  is  miserably  unfit  for  the  exalted  position  in  which  the 
enemies  of  the  country  have  placed  him.  Let  the  people  instantly  take  him 
and  his  Administration  into  their  own  hands,  if  they  would  rescue  the  land 
from  bloodshed  and  the  Union  from  sudden  and  irretrievable  destruction."' 

Thus  spoke  the  organ  of  the  "Conservatives"  of  the  great  and  influential 
State  of  Kentucky,'  and,  indeed,  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  below 
the  Ohio.  Its  voice  was  potential,  because  it  represented  the  feelings  of  the 
dominant  class  in  the  Border  Slave-labor  States.  From  that  hour  the  politi- 
cians of  Kentucky,  with  few  exceptions,  endeavored  to  hold  the  people  to  a 
neutral  attitude  as  between  the  Kational  Government  and  the  insurgents. 
They  were  successful  until  the  rank  perfidy  of  the  conspirators  and  the 
destructive  invasions  of  the  insurgent  armies  taught  them  that  their  only 
salvation  from  utter  ruin  was  to  be  found  in  taking  up  arms  in  support  of 
the  Government.  The  effect  of  that  neutral  policy,  which,  in  a  degree,  was 
patriotic,  because  it  seemed  necessary  to  prevent  the  State  from  being 
properly  ranked  with  the  "  seceding  "  States,  will  be  observed  hereafter. 

There  seemed  to  be  calmness  only  at  Montgomery,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  conspirators.      These  men  were  intoxicated  with  apparent  success  at 
Charleston.      In  profound  ignorance  of  the  patriotism,  strength,  courage, 
temper,  and  resources  of  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States,  and  in  their 
pride  and  arrogance,  created  by  their  sudden  possession  of  immense  power 
which  they  had  wrested  from  the  people,  they  coolly  defied  the  National 
Government,  whose  reins  -of  control  they  expected  soon  to  hold.     Already 
the  so-called  Secretary  of  War  of  the  confederated  conspirators  (L.   P. 
Walker)  had  revealed  that  expectation,  in  a  speech  from  the  balcony  of  the 
Exchange  Hotel  in  Montgomery,  in  response  to  a  serenade  given 
to  Davis  and  himself,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Fort    '  j^'J'  '*• 
Sumter  was  attacked.*    "  No  man,"  he  said,  "  can  tell  when  the 
war  this  day  commenced'  will  end;  but  I  will  prophesy  that  the  flag  which 


^mtMr  to  ftid  this  diabolical  policy  of  drfl  war.^  Those  ntt«ranc«s  found  echoes  In  many  p1ic<>s.  Wc 
msf  MXlce  hen  only  one,  that  of  a  newspaper  pnbllshod  In  Bangor,  Maine.  After  'declaring  that  the  South 
Gaiolliiians  were  simply  imitators  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Bepoblic,  it  said : — **  Wlion  the  Goremment  at  Waj>h- 
taftoQ  calls  for  Tolante«is  to  carry  on  the  work  of  SDbjngatlon  and  tyranny,  under  the  specions  phrases ' .' 
'  enfordnar  the  laws,*  retaking  and  *  protecting  the  public  property,*  and  collecting  the  revenue,  let  every 
Demnczat  fold  bis  arms  and  bid  the  minions  of  Tory  despotism  do  a  Tory  dcspoCs  work.** — Quoted  by  Whit* 
aej  in  his  OUtory  of  Via  War  for  the  PrettrvatUm  qf  tht  Ftdtral  Unitm,  1.  3ia 

'  LouUriU*  Journal,  April  IS,  ISCl.  a 

'  Kentucky  was  hirgely  represented,  at  that  time,  by  men  prominent  in  public  life.  It  was  the  natlTa 
Ststeof  President  Lincoln;  JelTcraon  Daris;  the  late  Vice-President  Breckenridgo ;  Senator  John  ,1.  Crittenden; 
James  Gntiirie,  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  In  the  Peace  jConventlon  at  Washln^on;  Mt^or 
Aaderaon;  Joseph  Ilolt,  lat4  Secretary  of  War;  Qeneral  Harney,  and  seTeral  others  of  less  note. 

'  Dutisg  tlie  war  it  was  cftan  ossertsd  by  the  coniptiatort,  and  by  the  opponents  of  the  war  in  the  Fre*- 
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now  flaunts  the  bre«ze  here  will  float  over  the  dome  of  the  <dd  Capitol  at 
Washington  before  the, first  of  May.  Ijet. them  try  Southern  chivalry aad 
te^t  the  extent  of  Southern  resources,  and  it  may  float  eventually  over 
Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston.'"  Already  Hooper,  th»  Seoretary  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Conyention,'  had  replied  to  the  question  of  the  a!|ent  of  the  Aaso- 
oiated  Press  in  W^hington,  "What  is  the  feeling  there?"  by  saying: — 

"  Daris  anawera,  rongh  and  cnjt, 

With  mortar,  Paixhan,  and  petard ; 
'  Sumter  Is  oara  and  nobody  hurt . 

Wo  tender  Old  Abe  our  Bean-regard.'  "• 

Already  General  Pillow,  of  Tennessee,  had  hastened  to  Montgomery  and 
offered  the  "Confederate  Government"  ten  thousand  volunteers  from  his 


•TKiBT  new  uc  HonraoHBRT  IN  1861.— Tiia  stats  bovbb. 

State ;  and  assurances  had  come  by  scores  from  all  parts  of  the  "  Confed- 
eracy," and  of  the  Border  Slave-labor  States,  that  ample  aid  in  men  and 
money  would  be  given  to  the  "  Southern  cause."  And  an  adroit  knave 
named  Sanders,  who  had  been  a  ooiispicuoiis  politician  of  the  baser  sort  in 
the  North,  and  who  was  in  Montgomery  as  the  self-constituted  representative 
of  the  "  Northern  Democracy,"  "  drinking  with  the  President  [Davis], 
shaking  bands  and  conversing  with  crowds  at  the  hotels,  and  having  long 


labor  StateB,  tbat  the  conflict  was  commenceil  by  the  K'attnnal  OoTernment.  Tbls  anthorltsttTe  declaration  of 
the  War  Minister  of  the  "  ConfederacT- " — "  the  war  thi^i  day  commenced ''— aettlea  the  qnestlon. 

>  Robert  Tootnbs  once  boaated,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Ststei,  that  he  would  yet  call  the  roll  of  Ua 
alsTcs  on  Bnnker'a  HIIL 

'  8oe  page  449. 

'  The  Charlelan  Jftreury  at  the  16th  laid :— "  Jeflerson  Barla  replies  to  rrosldent  Lincoln  aa  follows:— 

"  With  mortar,  Palxhan,  and  petard. 
We  Uader  Old  Abe  our  Beaa-regard." 
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talks  tritii  tSie' Cabinet,"*' had  assared  Darts  and  Ms  associates  that  his  party 
-Tvoold  **stand  by  the  Soath  at  ail  hazards,"  and  that  there  wonld  be  suoh  a 
"  divided  North,"  that  war  wonld  be  impossible.'  Thos  snrronnded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  sophistry  and  adulation,  which  conv^ed  to  their  ears  few 
accents  of  truth  or  reason ;  confident' of  the  support  of  kings,  and  qaeens,  and 
emperors  of  the  Old  World,  who  wonld  rejoice  if  A  great  calamity  should 
orertake  the  menacing 'Repoblic  oft  he  West,  and  sitting  complacently  at  the 
feet  of  "King  Cotton," 

'*  The  mightiest  monarch  of  all," 

these  men  received  the  President's  Proclamation  with  "  derisive  laughtei',*'" 
and  for  the  moment  treated  the  whole  afiair  as  a  solemn  farce.' 

The  press  in  the  fio-called  "  Confederate  States,"  inspired  by  the  key-note 
at  Montgomery,  in  dissonance  with  which  they  dared  not  be  heard,  more 
Tebemently  than  ever,  and  without  stint  ridiculed  the  "  Yankees,"  as  they 
called  the  people  of  the  Pree-labor  States.  They  were  spoken  of  as  cowards, 
ingrates,  fawning  sycophants ;  a  race  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  society  of 
"  Southern  gentlemen;"  infidels  to  God,  religion,  and  morality;  mercenary  to 
the  last  degree,  and  so  lacking  in  personal  and  moral  courage,  that  "one 
Southron  could  whip  five  of  them  easily,  and  ten  of  them  at  a  pinch."*    The 

*  IfOBlgaiiieiy  CarreffonAtaee  of  the  CharUtton  Mercury,  April  14,  IMI. 

*  T<i  Imptva  bla  new  political  uswiclates  with  exilted  Ideu  of  hit  power  as  i  "Dentotntli!  Irader*  In  tb* 
Saith,  SiuiJeft  iwot,-  by  telegapii,  tko  folknring  pmnpoaa  dkpstcb  t*  hi*  poUtlakl  ftlead*  Id  New  Torfc  :— 

**  MoxTOOJiUT,  April  14. 
"  Te  \ta.jai  Wood,  Dkax  Bichmosd,  end  Auousn  BxuionT  :— 

*  A  hundred  thooomd  InereeBUT  soldier*  cannot  occupy  and  hold  Pensaeol*.  The  entire  Booth  ere  nnder 
anna,  aad  the  ae^soes  atrengthen  the  military.  Peace  must  come  qoiekly,  or  it  moat  be  cuoqiiered.  Kortbera 
Deatooata.  staniUns  by  the  South  will  nut  be  held  responsible  for  Lincoln^  acta,  onleas  tndorslnc  them.  State 
BoTcreifnty  mnst  be  fblly  reca«ml]»\l.  Protect  your  social  and  commercial  ties  by  ivslating  Bepnblleaa  redrnil 
astTtiiitoii  Phihidelphia  sbonld  repailiate  the  war  action  tt  the  PennsylTaala  I<egi*latai*.  Tha  coBunarce  of 
Shads  lalaad  and  Kcw  Jentj  it  safe,  when  distinguished.     Hoist  your  flag  I 

"  Davis's  answer  Is  rouj^h  and  curt — 
*  Sumter  iB  oera,  and  nctMdy  hart; 
With  martar,  Palxhan,  and  petard, 
We  tender  Old  Abe  our  Bean-regard.' 

"Qaocea  K.  SAaiwaa.'' 

Tlila  man,  aa  we  shall  obaerr*  hereafter,  waa  a  eona^emu  aetor  In  the  moat  Inlhmooa  work  of  the  eoa- 
aplralors  daring  the  war  that  ensued. 

a  nnt  Tear  <!^  Me  Vur .-  by  B.  A.  Pollatd,  page  St. 

*  TbB  feUowiag  advertlaenaDt  la  copied  f^m  the  first  tnalde  baMnesa  ooluran  of  the  Mobile  Advertiter  of 
AftU  Ifi,  BOW  before  me : — 

"TSJDOO  Cormis  WAimin. 

*  Proposals  will  be  ccoelred  to  supply  the  Confederacy  wltb  tS,000  Blaoz  CorriNa. 

."  f^~  No  proposals  will  be  entertained  coming  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line.    Direct  to 

"Jarr.  Davia,  Msntfoineiy,  Ala. 
•Ap.ie.lt." 

This  was  intended  as  an  Intimation  that  the  tB,004  men  called  fbr  by  President  Llneoln<wmdd  ea«h  need  a 
eoflin.  It  has  been  alleged,  by  competent  aathority,  that  Davis,  In  th^^lly  of  his  madnesa,  sanctioned  the  pab- 
iieatioB  at  thia  advertisement,  to  show  contempt  for  the  National  Qovamment 

*  The  Mobile  Adtertieer,  me  of  the  ablest  and  most  respectable  of  the  Southern  newspaper*,  held  tha 
fbtlowlng  language : — **  The  Kortheru  *  soldiers '  are  men  who  prefer  enlisting  to  starvation ;  scurvy  Jbnows  ihna 
the  back  slums  of  cities,  whom  Falstoff  would  not  have  marched  through  Coventry  with.  But  these  are  not 
aoldlera — least  of  all  to  meet  the  hot-blooded,  thoroughbred,  impetuous  men  of  the  South.  Trencher  soldlen, 
who  soUated  to  war  upon  their  rationa,  not  on  men.  They  are  such  as  marched  through  Baltimore  [the  Masaa- 
^naecta  Sixth,  admirably  clothed,  equipped,  and  disciplined,  and  'composed  of  some  of  the  be«t  young  men  of 
Sew  England],  squalid,  wretched,  ragged,  and  half-naked,  as  the  newspapers  of  that  city  report  them.  Fellows 
who  do  not  know  the  breech  of  a  musket  from  Its  muzzle,  and  had  rather  filch  a  handkerchief  than  fight  an  enemy 
in  Bsaaly  combat.  White  slaves,  peddling  wretches,  small-change  knaves  and  vagrants,  the  dregs  and  oirsoonr. 
lags  of  the  popolaca;  these  are  the  levied  '  farces'  whom  Lincoln  suddenly  arrays  as  candidates  for  the  honor 
«f  being  slaughtered  by  gentlemen — such  as  Itobtle  sends  to  battle.  Let  them  come  Sonth,  and  we  will  pat 
•ar  nagroea  to  the  dirty  work  of  killing  them.  But  they  will  not  come  South.  Not  a  wretch  of  them  wlU  Ut* 
aa  tUa  dde  of  the  border  longer  than  it  will  take  na  to  reach  the  (round  and  drive  tham  oK" 
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most  absurd  stories  were  told  conoerniog  starration,  riots,  and  anarchy  in 
the  Free-labor  States,  by  the  brawling  politicians,  the  newspapers,  and  the 
men  in  public  office  who  were  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  conspirators;' 
and  every  thing  calculated  to  inflame  the  prejudices  and  passions  and  inflate 
the  pride  of  the  people — inspire  an  overweening  confidence  in  their  ovn 
prowess  and  the  resources  of  their  so-called  government — ^and  to  fill  them 
with  contempt  and  hatred  for  "  the  North,"  was  used  with  great  prodigality. 
A  militiiry  despotism  was  suddenly  erected.  It  was  supreme  in  power  and 
inexorable  in  practice ;  more  withering  to  true  manhood  and  more  destractive 
'  of  national  prosperity  than  any  written  about  by  historians.  It  prevailed 
from  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  terrible  war  that  ensued.  It  took  the 
place  of  civil  government  everywhere,  permitting  only  the  skeleton  of  the 
latter  to  exist.  Press,  pulpit,  courts  of  law,  were  all  overshadowed  by  its 
black  wing;  and  its  fiat  produced  that  ''united  South"  about  which  the 
conspirators  and  their  friends  prated  continually.  It  raised  great  armies, 
that  fought  great  battles  so  valiantly,  that  American  citizens  everywhere 
contemplate  with  honest  pride  their  courage  and  endurance,  while  loathifig 
the  usurpers  who,  by  force  and  fraud,  compelled  the  many  to  combat  for 
wrong  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

The  foolish  boastings  of  the  newspaper  press  in  the  Slave-labor  States 
were  imitated  by  many  of  the  leading  journals  in  the  Free-labor  States. 
"  The  nations  of  Europe,"  said  one,*  "  may  rest  assured  that  Jeflf.  Davis  & 
Co.  will  be  swin^g  from  the  battlements  at  Washington  at  least  by  the 
4th  of  July.  We  spit  upon  a  later  and  longer  deferred  justice." — "Let  n» 
make  quick  work,"  said  another.'  "The  'rebellion,'  as  some  people  desig- 
nate it,  is  an  unborn  tadpole.  Let  us  not  fall  into  the  delusion,  noted  by 
Hallam,  of  mistaking  a  '  local  commotion '  for  a  revolution.  A  strong,  acdve 
'pull  together'  will  do  our  work  effectually  in  thirty  days."  Another'  said 
that  "no  roan  of  sense  could  for  a  moment  doubt  that  this  much-ado-aboat- 
nothing  would  end  in  a  month,"  and  declared  that  "  the  Northern  people  are 
simply  invincible.  The  rebels — a  mere  band  of  ragamuffins — will  fly  like 
chaff  before  the  wind  on  our  approach."  A  Chicago  newspaper'  said : — "Let 
the  East  get  out  of  the  way ;  this  is  a  war  of  the  West.  We  can  fight  the 
battle,  and  successfully,  within  two  or  three  months  at  the  furthest.  Illinois 
can  whip  the  South  by  herself.  We  insist  on  the  matter  being  tnmed  over 
to  us."  Another*  in  the  West  said : — "  The  rebellion  will  be  crushed  out 
before  the  assemblage  of  Congress." 

There  were  misapprehensions,  fatal  misapprehensions,  in  both  sections. 
Neither  believed  that  the  other  would  fight.    It  was  a  sad  mistake.     Each 


'  A  eontribator  to  De  Bow'i  Bedmo  for  Febrnmrj,  1861,  wrote  u  follows: — 

'*0or  enemiea,  the  atupid,  leniual,  ignorant  m*ue<  of  the  Korth,  who  are  foolish  as  they  are  depraml 
«oold  not  read  the  signi  of  the  tlmca,  did  not  dream  of  dlsonlon,  but  niabed  on  u  beedli-sslj  as  a  grred^  drvre  of 
hungry  bogs  at  the  call  of  their  ownera.  Thej  were  promised  phinder,  and  And  a  (iinilne ;  promised  '  bread,  and 
were  given  a  stone.*  Our  enemiea  are  starving  and  disorganized.  The  cold,  naked,  hungry  masses  are  at  war 
with  their  leaders.  They  are  mate,  paralyzed,  panic-stricken,  and  hare  no  plan  of  action  for  the  ftatnra. 
Winter  liaa  set  in,  which  will  aggravate  their  Bufferings,  and  prevent  any  raid  into  or  invasion  of  the  South. 
They  who  deluded  them  must  take  care  of  tbem.  The  public  lands  will  neither  feed  nor  clothe  tliem;  they 
eanu'tt  plunder  the  South,  and  are  cat  oif  by  their  own  wicked  folly  from  the  trade  of  the  Sooth,  which  t  ~ 
•onld  relieve  and  sustain  them."    And  so  the  n^ders  of  this  magazine  were  wickedly  deceived. 

•  A>w  Vork  THbunt.  '  rhiliiilelphia  Prett.  * CiiuHnnati  Comtntrciat 

*  Xta  Yvrk  Tim4*.  *  Chicago  7W2>uiM. 
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appealed  to  the  Almighty  to  vitneas  the  reotitade  of  its  intentions,  and 
each  was  quick  to  discover  coincident  omens  of  Heaven's  approval.  "  God 
and  jostioe  are  with  us,"  sud  the  loyalists,  "for  we  contend  for  onion, 
nationality,  and  onirersal  freedom." — "God  is  equally  with  un,"  said  the 
insurgents,  "  for  we  contend  for  rightful  separation,  the  supreme  sovereignty 
of  our  respective  States,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Divine  institution  of 
Slavery."  And  when,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's summons  for  troops  to  put  down  rising  rebellion,  the  first  Lesson  in  the 
Morning  Service  of  the  Pl-otestant  Episcopal  Churches  of  the  land  was  found 
to  contain  this  battle-call  of  the  Prophet: — "Proclaim  ye  this  among  the 
Gentiles;  Prepare  war,  wake  up  the  mighty  men,  let  all  the  men  of  war 
draw  near^  let  them  come  up :  beat  your  plowshares  into  swords,  and  your 
pmning-bookii  into  spears:  let  the  weak  say,  I  am  strong,"'  the  loyalists 
said:  "See  how  Revelation  summons  us  to  the  conflict  I"  and  the  insurgents 
answered,  "  It  is  eqtially  a  call  for  us ;"  adding,  "  See  how  specially  we  are 
promised  victory  in  another  Lesson  of  the  same  Church ! — 'I  will  remove  far 
off  from  you  tlu  Northern  army,  and  will  drive  him  into  a  land  barren  and 
desolate,  with  his  face  toward  the  east  sea,  and  his  hinder  part  toward  the 
utmost  sea.  .  .  .  Fear  not,  O  land  1  bo  glad  and  rejoice :  for  the  Lord  will  do 
great  things.'"'  In  this  temper  multitudes  of  the  people  of  the  Republic, 
filled  with  intelligent  convictions  of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  they 
had  respectively  espoused,  lefl  their  peaceful  piursuits  in  the  pleasant  spring- 
time, anil  the  alluring  ease  of  abounding  prosperity,  &nd  prepared  for  wac, 
with  a  feeling  that  it  would  be  short,  and  little  more  than  an  exciting 
■  though  somewhat  dangerous  holiday  pastime.  No  one  seemed  to  think  that 
it  was  the  beginning  of  a  sanguinary  war  that  might  cost  the  Nation  a  vast 
amount  of  blood  and  treasure. 

The  uprising  of  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States  in  defense  of  Nation- 
ality was  a  sublime  spectacle.  Nothing  lilce  it  had  been  seen  on  the  earth 
since  the  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  of  Pope  Urban  the  Second 
filled  all  Christian  Europe  with  religions  zeal,  and  sent  armed  hosts,  wiih  the 
cry  of  "  God  wills  it!  God  wills  itl"  to  rescue  the  sepulcber  of  Jewis  from 
the  hands  of  the  infidel  Men,  women,  and  children  felt  the  enthusiasm 
alike ;  and,  as  if  by  concerted  arrangement,  the  National  fiag  was  every- 
where displayed,  even  from  ^he  spires  of  churches  and  cathedrals.  In  cities, 
in  villages,  and  by  wayside  taverns  all  over  the  country,  it  was  unfurled  from 
lofty  poles  in  the  presence  of  large  assemblages  of  the  people,  who  were 
addressed  frequently  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  orators  in  the  land.  It 
adorned  the  halls  of  justice  and  the  sanctoaries  of  religion ;  and  the  "Red, 
White,  and  Blue,"  the  colors  of  the  flag  in  combination,  became  a  common 
ornament  of  women  and  a  token  of  the  loyalty  of  men.  Every  tiling  that 
might  indicate  attachment  to  the  Union  was  employed ;  and  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  after  the  President's  Proclamation  went  forth,  the  post-offices  were 
made  gay  with  letter  envelopes  bearing  every  kind  of  device,  in  brilliant 
colors,  illustrative  of  love  of  country  and  hatred  of  rebellion.  The  use  of 
these  became  a  passion.    It  was  a  phenomenon  of  the  times.    Not  less  than 


>  Joel  tu.  >.  i«. 

*  JmI  a  tOh  si.     LoUcr  of  W.  T.  WiUtlwn,  of  MuMIe,  ta  tb«  editor  of  the  Clatrrh  Journal,  U».j  IT,  I8«t 
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four  thousand  different  kinds  of  Union  eiiTelopes  were  prodaoed  in  tin 
conrse  of  a  few  weeks.  Sets  of  these  now  find  a  careful  depository  in  tin 
cabinets  of  the  curious. 


/  -        ■ 

'*YOU  MAyPLMITYOUIl«EED  IN  PEACE ,FOII, OLD 
VIRGINIA  WIUHWCTO  BEARTHEBRgNTOr  BATTLE* 


BOV.  PIOKCIH. 


POOR  OLD  SIMPLEIVIRBINIA 


^    A  k     i, 


\^     \ 


umoK  DTvaLon.! 


The  uprising  in  the  Slave-labor  States  at  this  time,  though  less  general 
and  enthusiastic,  was  nevertheless  marvelous.  The  heresy  of  State  Su- 
premacy, which  Calhoun  and  his  followers  adroitly  called  State  rightt, 
because  the  latter  is  a  sacred  thing  cherished  by  all,  was  a  political  tenet 
generally  accepted  as  orthodox.  It  had  been  inculcated  in  every  conceivable 
form  and  on  every  conceivable  occasion ;'  and  men  who  loved  the  Union  and 
deprecated  secession  were  in  agreement  with  the  conspirators  on  that  point. 
Hence  it  was  that  in  the  tornado  of  passion  then  sweeping  over  the  South, 
where  reason  was  discarded,  thousands  of  intelligent  men,  deceived  by  the 
grossest  misrepresentations  respecting  the  temper,  character,  and  intentions 
of  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States,  flew  to  arms,  well  satisfied  that  they 
were  in  the  right,  because  resisting  what  they  believed  to  be  usurpation,  and 
an  unconstitutional  attempt  at  the  subjugation  of  a  free  people,  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Government. 

TTie  writer  was  in  New  Orleans  at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter, 
in-  quest  of  knowledge  respecting  the  stirring  military  events  that  occurred 
in  that  A^cinity  at  the  close  of  the  year  1814  and  the  beginning  of  1815.  He 
was  accompanied' 1?y  a  young  kinswoman.  We  arrived  there  on 
the  10th,*  having  traveled  all  night  on  the  railway  from  Grand 
Junction,  in  Tennessee.  At  Oxford,  Canton,  Jackson,  and  other 
places,  we  heard  rumors  of  an  expected  attack  on  the  fort.  These  were 
brought  to  us  by  a  physician,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Secession  Con- 


•  April, 
1861. 


>  This  specimen  of  the  Union  envelopes  has  been  chosen  from  severat  bnndreds  of  different  kinds  In  pot- 
•esslon  of  the  author,  becansc  It  contains.  In  its  design  and  words,  a  remarkable  prupfaecj.  The  leaders  of  the 
rebelllnn  in  the  more  Southern  States  comforted  their  people  with  the  assuraniw,  when  it  was  aeeo  that  war 
was  Inevitable,  that  it  ctiuld  not  reach  their  homes,  for  in  the  Border  Slave-labor  States,  and  espeolallj  In  Vir- 
ginia, wonld  be  the  battle Helda  It  was  indeed  so,  nntll  in  the  last  rear  of  the  war;  and"Pooi;  Old  Vir^nla," 
aa  GoTemor  Pickens  predicted,  had  to  bear  tha  brant  She  waa  the  Mother  of  Disunion,  and  the  hand  cf 
retribntive  Jostlce  was  laid  heartly  upon  her. 

*  See  note  1,  page  W. 
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Tendon  of  Mississippi — a  man  of  sense,  moderation,  and  courtesy,  who  was 
our  pleasant  traveling  companion  from  Decatur,  in  Northern  Alabama,  to 
Magnolia,  in  Mississippi,  where  we  parted  with  him  at  breakfast.  In  the 
same  car  we  met  a  Doctor  Billings,  of  Vicksburg,  who  had  been  for  several 
years  a  surgeon  in  the  Mexican  army,  and  was  then  returning  to  the  city  of 
Mexico,  to  carry  out  the  preliminaries  of  a  Bcheme  of  leading  men  iu  the 
Southwest  for  seizing  some  of  the  richest  portions  of  Mexico.  Wine  or  some- 
thing stronger  had  put  his  caution  asleep,  and  he  communicated  his  plans 
freely.  He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Circle,  and  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  procuring  from  the  Mexican  Congress  permission  for  American 
citizens  to  construct  a  railway  from  the  Rio  Grande,  throng  Chihuahua  and 
Sonora,  to  the  Gulf  of  CaHfomia.  He  intended  to  get  permission  to  com- 
mence the  work  immediately,  with  five  thousand  men,  armed  ostensibly  for 
defense  agiunst  the  Indians.  Once  in  the  country,  these  men  would  iseize  and 
hold  possession  of  those  States  until  sufficiently  re-enforced  to  make  the 
occupation  permanent.  This  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  r.iilway  enterprise.  It 
was  to  be  a  movement,  in  co-operation  with  the  secessionists  of  Texas,  to 
open  the  way  for  the  extension  toward  Central  America  of  that  grand 
empire  .to  be  established  on  the  foundation  of  Slavery,  whose  political 
nucleus  wns  nt  Montgomery.'  Billings  left  New  Orleans  for  Mexico  a  few 
days  afterward.    His  scheme  failed. 

"We  found  much  excitement  in  New  Orleans.  The  politicians  were  giving 
ont  ominous  hints  of  great  events  near  at  hand.  Ben.  McGullooh'  was  at 
the  St.  (Jliarles  Hotel,  having  arrived  on  the 
6th,  and  was  much  of  the  time  in  consultation 
with  the  leading  secessionists.  Howell  Cobb ' 
was  also  there.  I  called  on  some  of  the  active 
poHticLins  for  local  information, '  but .  foimd 
them  too  intently  engaged  in  matters  of  imme- 
diate and  pressing  importance  to  listen  or  reply 
to  many  questions.  On  the  following  morning, 
intelligence  that  Fort  Sumter  had  been  at- 
tacked was  brought  by  the  telegraph.  The 
absorbing,  occupation  of  the  politicians  was 
explaine<l.  They  foreknew  the  event.  All 
day  long  the  spaces  around  the  bulletin-boards 
were  crowded  by  an  excited  multitude,  as  dis- 
patch after  &patch  came  announcing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  conflict. 

At  an  early  hour  on  Saturday,  we  left  the 
dty  in  a  barouehe  for  Jackson's  battle^eld 
below.  We  passed  the  bead-quarters  of  the 
celebrated  Washington  Artillery,*  who  were  afterward  in  the  battle  at  Bull's 
Rim.  They  were  on  parade,  in  the  uniform  in  which  they  afterward  ap- 
peared on  the  field.  We  rode  down  the  levee  as  far  as  Villere's,  where 
Pakeobam  and  other  British  officers  had  their  head-quarters  in  1816 ;  and 
returning,  stopped  to  visit  and  sketch  the  remains  of  the  famous  old  battle. 


WUnlSOTOH  AtXtVLEKt. 


>  See  p«^  1S7. 


•  Se«  pa(re  XI. 


•  Sm  iwgvU. 
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ground.  At  a  little  past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  while  sitting  on  the 
base  of  the  unfinished  monument  commemorative  of  the  conflict, -making  a 
drawing  of  the  plain  of  Chalmette,  where  it  occurred,  we  heard  seven  dis- 
charges of  heavy  guns  at  the  city — ^the  number  of  the  States  iu  the  Con- 
federacy. "  Fort  Sumter  is  -doubtless  gone,"  I  said  to  my  companion.  It 
was  so.  The  news  had  reached  the  city  at  that  hour,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Hatch,  the  disloyal  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,'  the  guns 
of  the  Jtfc  CleUand,  which  the  insurgents  had  seized,  were  fired  in  honor  of 
the  event. 

On  our  return  to  the  city,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  found  it  alive 
with  excitement.  The  Washington  Artillery  were  just  marching  by  the 
statue  of  Henry  Clay,  on  Canal  Street,  and  members  of  many  other  corps, 
some  of  them  in  the  brilliant  and  picturesque  Zouave  uniform,  were  hurrying, 
singly  or  in  squads,  to  their  respective  places  of  rendezvous.  The  cry  in  ail 
that  region  then  was :  "  On  to  Fort  Pickens !"  The  seizure  of  that  strong- 
bold  was  of  infinite  importance  to  the 
insurgents ;  and  to  that  end  the  conspira- 
tors at  Montgomery  called  the  military 
power  of  the  Confederacy  to  hasten  to 
Pensacola  before  Fort  Pickens  should  be 
re-enforced. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  The  bul- 
letin-boards were  covered  with  the  most 
exciting  telegrapliio  placards  early  in  the 
morning.  Among  others  seen  on  that  of 
the  Delta,  was  one  purporting  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Richmond,  saying 
substantially  that  "Ben.  McCulloch,  with 
ten  thousand  men,  was  marching  on 
loratini  xooATE.  Washington!"      I    had  seen    the   chief 

editor  of  the  Delta  with  McCulloch  on  the 
previous  evening.  Another  declared  that  General  Scott  had  resigned,  and 
had  offered  his  services  to  his  native  State,  Virginia.  Many  similar  mis- 
representations were  posted,  calculated  t«  inspire  the  people  with  hope  and 
enthusiasm  and  to  promote  enlistments,  while  they  justified  the  charge  of  the 
Union  men,  that  those  pretended  dispatches,  and  a  host  of  others,  originated 
in  New  Orleans.  Around  the  bulletin-boards  were  exultant  crowds,  some- 
times huzz.iing  loudly ;  and  at  the  usual  hour  for  Divine  Service,  the  solemn 
music  of  the  church  bells  tolling  was  mingled  with  the  lively  melody  of  the 
fife  and  drum.*  Many  citizens  were  seen  wearing  the  secession  rosette  and 
badge;  and  small  secession  flags  fluttered  from  many  a  window.  The 
banner  of  the  so-called   Southern  Confederacy — the  "Stars   and   Bars"' — 

>  8«e  pa(K  ISS, 

*  A  sturdy  old  norm,  luuned  Jordan  Nolijs,  celebrated  In  Kew  Orleans  as  a  dmmoier  at  the  battln  near  tlwr* 
In  .Tannary,  18IS,  and  who  went  as  snch  to  Mexleo  nnder  Oeneral  Taylor,  was  now  drumming  for  the  Tolanleet*. 
Ve  sccooipanled  New  Orleans  troops  to  Virginia,  and  was  at  tbe  first  battle  of  Bnirs  Rua 

*  See  page  250.  "  Wo  protest  against  the  word  '  stripes,'  as  applied  to  the  brood  bun  of  the  flag  of  oar  Con- 
federacy. The  wonl  is  qaiu«  appropriate  as  applied  to  the  Yankee  ensign  or  a  barber's  pole;  but  It  does  not 
correctly  describe  the  red  and  white  divisions  of  the  flag  of  the  Confederate  States.  'The  word  Is  ban — wa  taaTa 
renwTad  from  under  the  stripes."— iront^osisry  Mail,  March,  1661. 
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was  everywhere  seen,  but  nowhere  the  flag  of  the  Union.  The  latter  would 
not  be  tolerated.  The  reign  of  terror  had  commenced  in  earnest.  The 
roices  of  Union  men  were  silenced ;  and  the  fact  of  a  revolution  accom- 
plished seemed  painfully  apparent  when  we  saw  these  strange  banners,  and 
heard,  in  a  Prot«6tant  Episcopal  Church,  a  prayer  for  "the  President  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America." 

On  Monday,  the  President's  call  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  men  was  placarded  on  the  bulletin- 
boards.  That  proclamation  was  unexpected.  It  exhib- 
ited an  unsuspected  resoluteness  in  the  Government 
that  threatened  trouble  for  the  insurgents.  The  effect 
was  marked.  The  gronps  around  the  placards  were 
no  longer  jubilant.  There  was  Tisible  uneasiness  in 
the  mind  of  every  looker-on,  and  all  turned  away 
thoughtful.  There  was  a  menace  of  war,  and  war 
would  ruin  the  business  of  New  Orleans.  Even  the 
marching  of  troops  through  the  streets  when  they  de- 
parted for  Peosacola  Mled  to  excite  much  enthu- 
siasin;  and  when,  on  the  17th,  the  sabscription-books 
for  the  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  loan,  authorized 
by  the  Convention  of  conspirators  at  Montgomery,' 
were  opened,  there  were  very  few  hona-fide  bids 
for  large  amounts.  But  that  proclamation  gave 
heart-felt  satisfaction  to  the  Union  men  of  New 
Orleans,  and  they  were  counted  by  thousands  among 
the  best  citizens.  These  were  silent  then.  The 
editor  of  the'  J^rue  Delta,  a  Union  journal,  had 
been  compelled  to  fling  out  the  secession  flag,  to 
prevent  the  demolition  of  his  office  by  a  mob.  "  No  one  dares  to  speak 
oat  DOW,"  said  the  venerable  Jacob  Barker,  the  banker,  as  he  stealthily 
placed  in  the  writer's  hand  a  broadside,  which  he  had  had  printed 
on  his  eighty-first  birthday ,*.a8  a  gift  of  good  for  his  country-  '  ^'Jl™"^  ^f. 
men,  contuning  a  series  of  argumentative  letters  against  Feee«- 
sion,  first  published  in  a  Natchez  newspaper.  "  If,"  said  another,  one  of  the 
oldest  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  "  the  Northern  people  shall  respond  to  that 
call,  and  the  United  States  shall  '  repossess  and  hold '  the  furts  and  other 
public  property — ^if  the  power  of  the  Government  shall  pull  down  the 
detested  secession  flags  now  flaunting  in  our  faces  over  our  Mint  and  Custom 
House,  and  show  that  it  has  power  to  maintain  the  old  banner  in  their 
places,*  the  Union  men  in  the  South  will  take  Kentucky  hemp,  and  hang 
ev«ry  traitor  between  the  Gulf  and  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  1" 


^  .STKniKNS.V; 


BXCEMlO^f  Kofirrn  A3a> 


>  See  page  i<8. 

*  The  roaette  was  made  of  bine  satin  ribbon,  Bornmnding  a  dfsk,  containing  two  elrtles.  On  one  were  the 
words,  **  Oi7R  nasT  PaxsioxxT.  Tni  uonr  maiv  iir  tuk  eight  placj:^  On  the  other,  seven  surs  and  the 
verds'^jBrr.  Davis.*"  On  the  badge  of  white  satin  was  printed.  Id  proper  colors,  the  ^  Confederate  **  flsg. 
Orcr  it  were  the  words,  "Tu  SocTU  rouTiB.    Soittuibii  CoxrunsATioii.''    Below  It,"  Jtrr.  Davis,  Pbisi- 

KR     A.  H.  BTBPHCra,  VlCB-PtCSiDKirr."  . 

*  The  last  time  the  National  Flug  had  been  pnbliclj  displayed  in  New  Orleans  ws«  on  Washington's  Birth- 
day, the  Std  of  Febmary.  A  citizen  Bong  out  one  on  Front  Levee  Street,  on  which  were  two  clasped  hands 
•ad  the  words,  *  United  we  stand ;  divided  we  Ihll.''  The  enraged  seeeasionists  went  to  pull  it  down,  hut  fouod 
•rmol  men  there  to  defend  it,  and  It  was  kept  flying  oatil  evening,  when  It  was  taken  down  voluotsrily. 
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We  left  New  Orleans  for  tlie  North  on  tire  morning-  of  Wednesday, 
the  17th,*  and  spent  that  night  at  the  little  village  of  Oaiitou,  in 

'iml""  Mississippi.  We  went  out  in  search  of  a  resident  of  the  place, 
whom  we  had  met  at  Niagara  Falls  the  previous  summer.  He 
was  absent.  A  war-meeting  was  gathering  in  the  Court  House,  on  the 
village  green,  when  we  passed,  and  a  bugle  was  there  ponring  forth  upon  the 
evening  air  the  tune  of  the  Marseillaise  Hymn  of  the  French  Revolution.' 
We  had  observed  that  every  National  air  which  hitherto  had  stirred  the 
blood  of  all  Americans  was  discarded  thronghont  the  "  Oon^deraoy,"  and 
that  the  performance  of  any  of  them  was  presumptive  evidence  of  treason  to 
the  traitors.  We  felt  great  desire  to  respond  to  the  bugle  with  Yankee 
Doodle  or  Star-spangled  Banner,*  but  prudence  counseled  silence. 

We  went  on  to  Grand  Junction  the  next  morning,  where  we  were  detuned 
thirty-six  hours,  in  consequence  of  our  luggage  having  been  carried  to 
Jackson,  in  Tennessee.  All  along  the  road,  we  had  seen  recruiting-officers 
gathering  up  men  here  and  there  firom  the  sparse  population,  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  insurgents  assembling  at  Pensncola  under  General  Bragg,  who 
had  abandoned  the  old  flag.  The  negroes  were  quietly  at  work  in  tlie  field*, 
planting  cotton,  little  dreanung  of  their  redemption  firom  Slavery  being  so 
nigh. 

The  landlord  of  the  "  Percey  House  "  at  Grand  Junction  was  kind  and 
obliging,  and  made  our  involuntary  sojourn  there  as  agreeable  as  possible. 
We  were  impatient  to  go  forward,  for  exasperation  against  Northern  men 
was  waxing  hot  We  amused  ourselves  nearly  Haifa  day,  "assisting,"  as  the 
French  say,  at  the  raising  of  a  secession. flag  upon  a  high  pole.  It  was  our 
first  and  last  experience  of  that  kind.  After  almost  five  hoars  of  atteroate 
labor,  rest,  and  consnltation,  during  which  time  the  pole  was  dug  up,  pros- 
trated, and  re-erected,  because  of  defective  halliards,  the  flag  was  "flung  to 
the  breeze,"  and  was  saluted  by  the  discharge  of  a  pocket>'pist(4  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  boy.  This  was  followed  by  another  stgniflcant  amusement  at  which 
we  "assisted."  At  Grand  Junction,  four  railway  trains,  traveling  req>ee- 
tively  on  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson  and  the  Charleston  and  Memphis 
roads,  which  here  intersect,  met  twice  a  day,  and  the  aggregation  of  passen- 
gers usually  formed  a  considerable  crowd.  On  one  of  these  occasions  we 
heard  two  or  three  huzzas,  and  went  out  to  ascertain  the  cause.    A  man  of 

'  Tills  •Urrinf  h^ron  w*s  paiodied,  uM  tang  at  (oeU  gathering*,  *t  pUwes  of  unuMmant,  ud  in  Um  ouap* 
ttVDilghont  tli«  "  Cunfadency."    The  fallowing  Is  the  closing  slanit  of  tho  parody  :— 

**  with  needy,  starving;  mobe  surronndod. 
The  xealous,  blind  fanatics  dare 
Td  offer.  In  their  zeal  unboaoded, 

Oor  happy  staves  their  tender  care. 
The  South,  thongh  deepest  wrongs  bewailing;  . 

Long  yielded  all  to  Union's  name; 
Bat  Ikdcpshdbncb  now  w«  claim. 
And  all  their  threaU  are  nnavalllng. 
To  arms !  to  arms  I  ye  brave  I 
The  avenging  sword  unsheaUicI 
Uareh  on  I  march  on  I 
All  hearts  resolved 
On  Victory  or  Death  I" 

*  A  Charleston  eohvapondmt  of  the  McitHond  Bcamiiur  said,  Jnst  befon  the  attack  on  Fort  8nmt«r, 
'Let  ni  never  snrrender  to  the  North  the  noble  song,  the  'Slar-apangled  Banner.'  It  is  Soatbem  In  it*  orlgiB ; 
In  It*  aaaociaUon  with  chivalrou  deed*,  it  I*  van,"    8«*  Fmnk  Moore's  B*btUi<m  Bteord,  L  SO. 
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middling  etatare,  with  dark  hair,  and  whiskers  sligbUj  sprinkled  with  white, 
appareailf  fifiy  years  of  age,  was  standing  on  a  bale  of  cotton,  harangoing 
the  listeners : — "  Every  thing  dear  to  yon,  fellow-citizens,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is 
in  peril,  and  it  is  your  duly  to  arm  immediately  in  aid  of  the  holy  Southern 
.  can^  The  NortJiem  Goths  and  Vandals — of&courings  of  the  Yankee  cities 
— ^two  hundred  thousand  strong,  are  gathering  north  of  the  Ohio  to  invade 
yonr  State,  to  liberate  your  slaves  or  incite  them  to  insurrection,  to  ravisli 
your  daughters,  to  sack  your  cities  and  villages,  to  lay  waste  your  planta- 
tions, to  planJer  and  bum  your  dwellings,  and  to  make  you  slaves  to  the 
.vilest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  He  had  spoken  in  this  straan  about 
three  minutes,  when  the  conductor's  summons, 
"All  aboard!"  dispersed  the  audience,  and  the 
speaker  entered  a  car  going  westward  to 
Memphis.  The  orator  was  General  Gideon  J. 
Pillow,  who  played  an  inglorious  part  in  the 
war  that  ensued.  He  had  just  come  from  the 
presence  of  Jefferson  Davis  at  Montgomery. 
Although  his  State  (Tennessee)  had  lately,  by 
an  overwhelming  vote,  pronounced  for  Union, 
this  weak  but  mischievous  man,  the  owner  of 
hundreds  of  acres  of  cotton  lands  in  iSie  Gulf 
and  Trans-Mississippi  States,  and  scores  of 
slaves,  was  working  with  all  his  might,  with  the 

traitorous   Governor    of   the   Commonwealth  crnxKn  j.  ph.low. 

(Harris),  to  excite  the  people  to  revolt,   by 

such  false  utterances  as  we  have  just  noticed."  lie  was  ambitious  of  military 
fame,  and  had  already,  as  we  have  observed,  offered  to  Jefferson  I):ivis  the 
services  of  ten  thousand  Tennessee  soldiers,  without  the  least  shadow  of 


t  oil  the  day  after  his  harangue  at  Grand  Junction,  Plllnw  was  In  Memphis,  where  he  assumed  the  character 
at  a  militarr  chief,  and  Issned  a  tort  nf  proelamatlon,  dated  April  20,  In  which  he  said :  "  All  nrtranlr.ed  military 
eompaniea  of  foot,  eavabj,  and  artillery  will  be  naeded  for  the  defense  of  the  Soathrm  States  aealnst  Inraslon 
by  the  tTnuitwhohaseatabllsheilainllitarTdespotlainln  tbeelty  of  WasUogton.  These  forces  will  berecelTed 
in  eoDipaniea.  hattallonn,  or  redments,  as  they  may  themselvps  ortrsnlze,  and  will  be  received  Into  the  serTloe 
€4  the  Confederate  States  (for  Tennessee  has  no  other  place  of  shelter  In  this  hour  of  peril),  and  the  offioera  com- 
miasionetl  with  the  rank  of  command  with  which  they  are  tendered  for  the  field. 

"They  will  not  be  required  for  the  defense  of  the  Southern  coast,  Kentucky  and  Tiri-lnla  will  be  the  fields 
«t  eonfliet  fiir  the  fatore.  The  city  of  Henphla  is  sails  aninst  the  possibility  nf  appronrh  from  the  Onlt  snd 
wUI  be  equally  so  by  the  cunstmctlon  of  a  battery  of  S4  and  32  poundera  at  Bandolph,  and  the  point  indlrstC'l 
to  the  CoiniDlttee  of  Safety,  abora  the  dly.  Such  4>atterle^  with  the  plunging  Are,  conid  sink  any  slied  fleets 
of  tteamboats  laden  with  Northerly  troops.  If  such  batteries  an  promptly  constmctud,  Memphis  will  nen  r 
ereii  be  threatened. 

"The  object  of  seizing  Cairo  by  the  Lincoln  Oovemment  (If  It  should  bo  done,  as  I  take  It  for  (minted  It 
WB)  win  be  to  cut  olF  supplies  of  subsistence  fW>m  the  Northwest,  to  prereot  the  apprrtarh  through  the  Ohio 
of  Soatbem  troops,  and  to  cut  off  Ulssonrl  fhim  Southern  support;  and  when  she  is  thus  isolated,  to  invade 
sad  9nsh  her.  The  safety  of  Ulssonrt  reqnires  that  she  should  seize  and  hold  that  position  at  wtuitever  cost. 
WttboBt  It,  she  will  Foon  cease  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom. 

**  All  the  forces  tendered  fhnn  Tennessee,  to  the  amoimt  of  fifty  thousand  men,  will  be  received  as  they  are 
lltted  by  their  state  of  drill  for  the  field.  Sooner,  t'hey  would  not  be  efficient,  and  they  will  not  be  cnllod  Into 
tbe  service  without  proper  provision  for  subsistence  and  the  best  arms  within  the  resources  of  the  government 
'n«  entire  South  must  now  unite  and  make  common  cause  for  Its  safety — no  matter  abont  the  iK>lttlcal  relations 
of  the  Stxtes  at  present— else  all  will  be  crushed  by  the  legion  of  Northern  Ootha  and  Vandals  with  which  they 
are  tBrestcced. 

"The  revolution  which  is  on  us,  and  Invasion  which  Is  at  our  doors,  will  unite  the  Soothem  States  with  or 
without  formal  ordinances  of  separation.    I  speak  not  without  authority. 

"  T  desire  to  receive  official  reports  fVom  all  organized  corps  of  the  State — giving  me  the  strength  of  the  ra*ilr 
and  file  of  eaob  sepunte  organization.    These  reports  will  reach  me  at  Naahvill*** 
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aathoritj.'  Inquiring  of  a  leading  Nashville  secessionist,  on  the  evening  after 
hearing  Pillow's  harangne,  what  authority  the  General  had  for  his  magnificent 
offer,  he  smiled  and  said,  in  a  manner  indicative  of  the  disesteem  in  which 
the  conspirator  was  held  in  his  own  State,  "  The  authority  of  Gid.  Pillow." 
In  the  conrse  of  the  war  that  ensued,  which  this  disloyal  Tennessean  ' 
strove  so  hard  to  kindle,  the  hand  of  retributive  justice  fell  upon  him,  as  upon 
afl  of  his  co-workers  in  iniquity,  with  crushing  force. 

Our  detention  at  Grand  Junction  was  fortunate  for  us.    We  intended  to 
travel  enstward  through  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  to  Richmond,  and 
homewafd  by  way  of  Washington  and  Baltimore.    The  car  in  which  we  left ' 
our  place  of  detention  was  full  of  passengers,  many  of  them  from  the  North, 
and  all  of  them  excited  by  the  news  in  the  Memphis  papers  of  that  morning. 

The  telegraphic  dispatches  from  the 
East  were  alarming  and  distressing, 
and  the  tone  of  the  papers  containing 
them  was  exnltnnt  and 
*  ^iMt"'  ^^fi*'!*"  It  was  asserted 
that  on  the  day  before,* 
eight  hundred  Massachusetts  troops 
had  been  captured,  and  more  than 
one  hundred  killed,  while  trying  to 
pass  through  Baltimore.  The  an- 
nunciation was  accompanied  by  a 
rude  wood-cut,  made  for  the  occasion, 
representing  the  National  flag  tat- 
tered and  humbled  beneath  the 
secession  banner,  that  was  waving 
over  a  cannon  discharging.*  It  was 
also'  announced  that  Hai-per's  Ferry 
had  been  seized  and  was  occupied  by 
the  insurgents;  that  the  New  York 
Seventh  Regiment,  in  a  fight  with 
Marylanders,  had  been  defeated  with  gre.it  loss ;  that  Norfolk  and  Washing- 
ton would  doubtless  be  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  in  a  day  or  two ;  that 
General  Scott  had  certainly  resigned  his  commission  and  ofiered  his  ser- 
vices to  Virginia;'   and  that  President  Lincoln  was  about  to  follow  his 


WOOD-CUT  THott  A  muniiB  ximpAm. 


>  8«e  i>afe  MO. 

>  At  about  the  mme  time,  according  -to  in  Infonniint  of  the  PhllsdelphU  A'orth  American  (May  9, 1861), 
the  Kationol  flag  waa  more  flagrantlj  dishonored  In  Memphis.  A  pit  was  dng  hj  the  side  of  the  atatne  vf 
General  Jackson,  in  tho  public  square  at  Memphis.  Then  a  procession,  composed  of  about  five  hundred  cittMnBi 
approached  the  spot  slowly,  beaded  \>j  a  band  of  music  playing  the  "  Dead  March."  Eight  men,  bearing  » 
coftin,  placed  It  In  the  pit  or  grave,  when  the  words,  "  Ashes  to  aabos,  dost  to  dnst,"  were  prononnced,  and  the 
grave  flllod  up.  The  coffin  contained  nothing  hut  the  American  flag!  It  was  an  art  slgnlllcant  of  an  eternal 
separation  from  the  Union. 

•  This  story  was  so  persistently  iterated  and  reiterated,  that  It  was  believed.  Bcott  was  ealogized  by  tUo 
press  In  the  Interest  of  the  conspirators.  **And  now,*'  said  the  ^ea  Orleans  Picayune^  '*how  many  of  tboee 
gallant  men  who.  In  varlona  positions,  have  for  yean  gloried  In  Wlnfleld  Scott,  will  linger  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army  which,  in  losing  him.  has  lost  Its  ablest  and  roost  signal  ornament?**  Tho  slander  was  soon  set  at  rest  by 
the  old  hero  himself.  Senator  Crittenden,  at  his  home  In  Kentucky,  anxiously  Inquired  of  him  whether  thera 
was  any  truth  in  the  story,  and  instantly  received  the  following  dispatch: — 

"  WASHiifOTOii,  April  20, 1861. 

**Hon.  J.  J.  CaiiTSMDU; — I  have  not  resigned.    I  have  not  thought  of  resigning.    Always  a  Tnion  man. 

"WraFuiLO  Soorr." 

Commenting  on  this  answer,  .i  Virginia  newspaper,  dtlferlBg  trom  Its  enn/rirt.  the  ISeayvtu,  In  Its  esll- 
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example.'  At  Decatnr  we  were  met  by  irtjll  more  alarming  rumors,  ander- 
Iving  which  there  was  evidentlf  some  tmth,  and  we  thought  it  prudent  to 
tarn  our  &ces  northward.  Had  we  not  been  detained  at  Grand  Junction,  we 
should  then  have  been  in  Virginia,  possibly  in  Washington  or  Baltimore,  sub- 
jected to  the  annoyances  of  that  distressing  week  when  the  National  Capital  was 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  States  north  and  east  of  it. 
We  spent  Sunday  in  Columbia,  Tennessee ;  Monday,  at  Nashville ;  *  ^^|  **• 
and  at  four  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,'  departed  for  Louisville. 

At  Columbia  we  received  the  first  glad  tidings  since  we  left  New  Orletins. 
There  we  met  a  bulletin  from  the  Nashville  Union  and  American,  containing 
news  of  the  great  uprising  in  the  Free-labor  States — the  rush  of  men  to 
arms,  ami  the  munificent  offers  of  money  from  city  corporations,  banking 
institutions,  and  private  citizens,  all  over  the  country.  Our  &ith  in  the 
patriotism  of  the  people  was  amazingly  strengthened ;  and  when,  on  tlie 
following  day,  at  Franklin  and  one  or  two  other  places,  Pillow,  who  was  our 
feUow-passenger,  repeated  his  disreputable  harangue  nt  Grand  Junction,  and 
talked  of  the  poverty,  the  perfidy,  the  acquisitiveness,  and  the  cowardice  of 
tiie  "ITorthem  hordes  of  Goths  and  Vandals,"  he  seemed  like  a  mere  harle- 
quin, with  cap  and  bells,  trying  to  amuse  the  people  with  cunning  antics. 
And  so  the  people  seemed  to  think,  for  at  Franklin,  where  there  was  quite  s 
large  gathering,  there  was  not  a  single  response  to  his  foolish  speech.  Nobody 
seemed  to  be  deceived  by  it. 

KUow  was  again  our  fellow-passenger  on  Tuesday  morning,  when  we  left 
K&sbville.  We  had  been  introduced  to  him  the  day  before,  and  he  was  our 
traveling-companion,  courteous  and  polite,  all  the  way  to  Louisville.  When 
we  crossed  the  magnificent  railway  bridge  that  then  spanned  the  Green 
River  at  Mumfordsviile,  in  Kentucky,  he  leaned  out  of  the  car  window  and 
viewed  it  with  great  earnestness.  I  spoke  of  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the 
structure,  when  he  replied :  "  I  am  looking  at  it  with  a  military  eye,  to  see 
how  we  may  destroy  it,  to  prevent  Northern  troops  from  invading  Tennessee." 
He  seemed  to  be  persuaded  that  a  vast  host  were  mtistering  on  the  Ohio 
border.  He  was  evidently  on  his  way  to  Louisville  to  confer,  doubtless  by 
appointment,  with  leading  secessionists  of  Kentucky,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  armed  rebellion.  The  register  of  the  "  Gait  House '"  in  ^""^  **" 
that  city  showed  that  Pillow,  Governor  Magoffin,  Simon  B.  Buckner,  and 
other  secessionists  were  at  that  house  on  that  evening.*  . 

We  did  not  stop  at  Louisville,  but  immediately  crossed  the  Ohio  River  to 
Jeffersonville,  and  took  passage  in  a  car  for  Cincinnati  The  change  was 
wonderful.  For  nearly  three  weeks  we '.had  not  seen  a 'National  flag,  nor 
heard  a  National  air,  nor  scarcely  felt  a  thrill  produced  by  a  loyal  sentiment 
audibly  uttered ;  now  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  seen  everywhere,  National 
melodies  were  heard  on  every  hand,  and  the  air  was  resonant  with  the  shouts 


Bttt  tf  Seott'a  ehanustcr,  arid,  tftar  ctlUag  bim  "  «  dilTallag  old  ibp,"  "  With  th*  red-bot  pf  ndl  of  Mtany,  be 
kH  VTittcn  OB  bU  wrinkled  brow  tb«  UnriUo,  damninf  words,  'Tnitor  to  bis  dsUto  Stats  P  "—^MHffcfon 
Dmrnvt 

■  Thcss  dispatdies  pndnecd  the  gnatnt  exaltstioD  tbrongfaovt  tbs  Sonth  and  Snotbwest  Salros  of 
SOMO  and  tb«  rtnitlDg  of  bells  attested  tbe  general  J07.  Tbe  editor  of  the  Natchez  /><«  Traiitr  said,  after 
deaeribhig  Um  njolcta«n  tbere,  '•Tho  pea  fUls  to  make  the  reeord  ajast  one.  We  are  hoarse  with  shoottng  and 
suited  with  JuUlancr." 

'  Lsttsr  of  Oeoeisl  ]>slle  Coombs  to  tlw  aathor. 
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of  loyal  men.  Banners  were  streaming  from  windows,  floating  over  house- 
tops, and  fluttering  from  lude  poles  by  the  waysides.  Little  children  wared 
them  with  tiny  huzzas,  as  our  train  passed  by,  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity 
with  young  men  hastening  to  enroll  tbemselTcs  for  the  great  Union  Army 
then  forming. 

Cincinnati  was  fairly  iridescent  with  the  Red,  White,  and  Bine.  From 
the  point  of  the  Fpire  of  white  cut  stone  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  the  air,  the  loyal  Archbisho|>  Pnrcell 
had  caused  to  be  unfurled,  with  "  imposing  ceremoiiiesi,"  it  was  said,  a  mag- 
nificent National  flag,  ninety  feet  in  length ;'  and  on  the  day  of  our  visit,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  population  were  on  the  streets,  cheering  the  soldiers 


■TEKrr  BoxxE  nf  oiicoikkati,  m  apul,  IMl, 

»9  they  passed  through  the  city.*  There  was  no  sign  of  doubt  or  lukewarm- 
ness.  The  Queen  City  gave  ample  tokens  that  the  mighty  Northwest,  whoso 
soil  had  been  consec-l-ated  to  freedom  forever  by  a  solemn  act  of  the  Congress 
of  the  old  Confederation,'  was  fully  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  perils  that 
threatened  the  Republic,  and  was  sternly  determined  to  defend  it  at  all 
hazards.  How  lavishly  that  great  Northwest  poured  out  its  blood  and  trea- 
sure for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  will  be  observed  hereafter. 

As  we  journeyed  eastward  through  Ohio,  by  way  of  Columbus,  Newark, 
and  Steubenville,  to  Pittsburg,  the  magnitude  and  significance  of  the  great 


I  "The  'Mmnonlrs'  ettondlDg  the  ntslag  oftfacfliu!,"  vrota  the  Archblsbop  In  a  letter  t«  tb«  lathor,  Jaljr 
Sa,  1&A.%  In  repljr  to  a  qaostlon  concerning  IL, '  consisted  of  tbo  barraha,  Ibe  tears  of  hope  and  Joy,  the  prayer 
for  aacceaa  frotn  the  bleaaing  of  Ood  on  our  canse  and  arms  by  our  CatboUc  people  and  oor  felluwdt'sens  of 
TorloiiB  denominations,  who  aaluted  the  flag  M-ith  salvot  of  artillery.  The  flag  was  really  ninety  feet  long,  and 
broad  in  proportion.    One  of  less  dlmenal.ins  would  not  bare  satisfied  the  enthnalaam  of  oor  people.** 

*  The  scene  depicted  In  the  engniTing  was  oa  Fourth  Street,  the  Ihablonable  and  hoalneea  Ihorooghlbn  of 
Cincinnati,  In  the  vicinity  of  Pike's  Opera  Hoaae.    The  view  la  tnm  a  point  near  the  Foet-offlce. 

*  Bee  the  fimons  Ordinance  passed  on  the  18th  of  Jnly,  118T,  by  the  nnanlmons  Tole  of  the  eight  States 
then  represented  In  Congress,  namely,  Ma-^saehnaetta,  New  York,  New  Joraey,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina. Sooth  Carolina,  and' Georgia  Tr  that  nrdtmuier,  the  moat  perfect  fracdoB  of  peraon  and  property  ita* 
decraed.    Bee  JbumaU  qf  Conffrew,  Folu-rirt  edition,  xll.  5S, 
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nprinng  became  honrlj  more  and  more  apparent      The   whole  conntry 
seemed  to  have  responded  to  the  call} — 

"  1^*7  down  tbe  ax,  fling  by  the  spade ; 

Leare  tn  lU  track  the  toiling  plow; 
Tbe  rifle  and  tbe  bayonet-blade 

For  amu  like  years  were  fitter  now ; 
And  let  the  bands  that  ply  the  pen 

Qnit  the  light  task,  and  learn  to  wield 
The  horseman's  crooked  brand,  and  rein 

Tbe  charger  on  the  battle-fleld."> 

In  the  evening  we  saw  gronps  drilling  in  military  maneuverd  in  the  dim 
moonlight,  with   sticks  and  every  kind  of  substitute  for  a  musket      Men 
were  crowding  tbe  railway  cars  and  other  vehicles,  as  they  pressed  toward 
designated  places  of  rendezvous ;  and  at  every  station,  tearftil  women  and 
children  were  showering  kisses,  and  farewells,  and  blessings  upon  their  loved 
ones,  who  cheered  them  with  assurances  of  speedy  return.     Pittsburg,  with 
its  smoke  ttud  forges,  was  bright  with  banners,  and  more  noisy  with  the 
drum  than  with  the  tUt-hammer.    All  tbe  way  over  the  great  Alleghany 
range,  and  down  through  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Juniata  and  Susque- 
hanna, we   observed  the    people  moving  to  "the  music  of  the  Union." 
Philadelphia — staid  and  peaceful  Philadelphia — the  Quaker  City — was  gay 
and  brilliant  with  the  ensigt^s  of  war.     Her  streets  were  filled  with  resident 
and  passing  soldiery,  and  her  great  warm  heart  was  throbbing  audibly  with 
patriotic  emotions,  such  as  stirred  her  more  than  fourscore  years  before, 
vhen  the  Declaration  of  Independence  went  out  from  her  venerated  State 
House.    Her  Mayor  (Henry)  had  just  said: — "By  the  grace  of  Almighty  God, 
treason  shall  never  rear  its  head  or  have  a  foothold  in  Philadelphia.     I  call  ° 
upon  you  as  American  citizens  to  stand  by  your  flag,  and  protect  it  at  all 
hazards.'"     The  people  said  Amenl  and  no  city  in  the  Union  has  a  brighter 
record  of  patriotism  and  benevolence  than  Philadelphia.    New  Jersey  was  also 
aroused.  Burlington,  Trenton,  Princeton,  Brunswick,  Rah  way,  Eliznbethtown, 
Newark,  and  Jersey  City,  through  which  we  passed,  were  alive  with  enthu- 
siasm.   And  when  we  had  crossed  the  Hndson  River,  and  entered 
the  great  city  of  New  Tork,*  with  its  almost  a  million  of  inh.ibi-     '  J^^*' 
tants,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  in  a  vast  military  camp.     The 
streets  were  swarming  with  soldiers.    Among  the  fstately  trees  at  the  Bat- 
tery, at  its  lower  extremity,  white  tents  were  standing.    Before  its  iron  gates 
sentinels  were  passing.      Rude  barracks,   filled  with  men,  were  covering 
portions  of  the  City  Hall  ^ark ;  and  heavy  cannon  were  arranged  in  line 
near  the  fountain,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  soldiers,  many  of  them  in 
the  gay  costume  of  the  Zouave.     Already  thousands  of  volunteers  had  gone 
out  from  among  the  citizens,  or  had  passed  through  the  town  from  other  parts 
of  the  State,  and  from  New  England ;  and  already  the  commercial  metropo- 
lis of  the  Republic,  whose  disloyal  Mayor,  less  than  four  months  before, 
had  argued  officially  in  &vor  of  its  raising  the  standard  6f  secession  and 

■  Our  Country 4  Colt:  by  Wllllsm  Collen  Bryant 

>  SpMtli  of  Mayor  Henry  to  a  crowd  of  dtluna  wbo  were  abont  to  attack  tbe  pr<ntln;-offie«  at  7%*  Pal- 
mtUo  Flag,  a  dialoyal  alwet,  on  tb<  eonier  of  Fourth  and  Oheatnnt  Strerts.    Tb«  Majror  exhorted  tbe  eitisens 
to  refrain  from  rtolence.    Tbe  proprietor  of  the  obnnxlone  abeot  displayed  the  Amrricnn  fl«f.     The  Mayor 
hoisted  It  OTer  tbe  bulldlag,  and  the  crowd  dUperxd. 
•  Vot.  L— 23 
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>  April  20, 
18(1. 


jm. 


'M^'^^^ 


'■''^    *;?%«*;-■ 


revolt,'  had  spokanout  for  the  Union  in  a:  mooBter  meeting^  of  men  «f  ^l 
political  and  religions  creeds,  gathered  aronnd  Ae  stotae  of  Waahngtoa, 
at  Union  Square,'  where  all  party  feeling  was  kept  in  abeyance, 
and  only  one  sentiment — the  uniox  bhaix  bb  pbbsxbtso— was 
the  burden  of  all  the  ocotory. 

.  That  New  York 
meeting,  the  type 
of  others  all  over  the 
land,  jiad  a  peculiar 
significance,  and  a 
vast  and  salutary  in- 
fluence. Tliat  city 
had  been  regarded 
as  eminently  "  con- 
servative" and  friend- 
ly to  "the  South," 
on  acconnt  of  the 
many  ties  of  commer- 
cial interest.  Politi- 
cilly  it  was  opposed 
to  the  Administra- 
tion by  thirty  thon- 
snnd  majority.  The 
voice  of  the  metropo- 
lis, at  such  a  crisis,  was  therefore  listened  for  with  tlie  most  anxious  solicitude. 
Jt  could  not  keep  silence.  Already  the  insurgents  had  commenced  their 
movements  for  the  seizure  of  the  seat  of  Government.  Harper's  Ferry  and 
the  Gosport  Navy  Yard  were  just  passing  into  the  hands  of  rebellious  men. 
Already  the  blood  of  Union  soldiers  had  been  spilt  in  Baltimore,  and  the  cry 
had  come  up  from  below  the  Roanoke  :  ^^ Press  on  toward  Washintjton  f" 
Already  the  politicians  of  Virginia  had  passed  an  Ordinance  of 
^  '  Secession,'  and  were  inviting  the  troops  from  the  Gulf  States  to 
their  soil.  The  secessionists  of  Maryland  were  active,  and  the  National 
Capitol,  with  its  archives,  was  in  imminent  peril  of  seizure  by  the  insur- 
genta  It  was  under  such  a  condition  of  public  affairs  that  the  meeting  had 
assembled,  on  the  20th  of  April.  Places  of  business  were  closed,  that  all 
might  participate  in  the  proceedings.  It  was  estimated,  that  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand  persons  were  in  attendance  during  the  afternoon.  Four 
stands  were  erected  at  points  equidistant  around  Union  Square ;  and  the  soiled 
and  tattered  flag  that  Anderson  had  brought  away  from  Fort  Sumter,  was 
mounted  on  a  fragment  of  its  stafij  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  statue 
of  Washington.  The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  a 
President  at  each  of  the  four  stands,  with  a  large  number  of  assistants  ;* ' 
and  it  was  addressed  by  representative  men  of  all  political  parties,  who, 


raS  BATTEBT,  HIW.  TOBX,  Iff  ]U,T,  lS6t. 


•Smp^fMIl 

•  Tho  four  Preililcsta  wtn  John  A.  DIs,  ox-GoTtrnor  ITunllUiii  Fish,  «-M»yor  William  F.  VltrmKfjn,  — 
*ikI  Moan  H.Grinnrll.    Ttarte  weir  awlslfd  by  nDmerous  TlMprraldrnu  and  •cerptarin,  who  wan  Aattm 
from  among  m«D  holding  opposlnfr  nplnlona. 
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^  we  have  observed,  were  in  peifeot  agiwemfint  on  this-  oooaekeD,  ini  a  d»> 
terminatioa  to  sopporit  the'GoTenuneBt  in  mainUuning  its  aathority.'' 

John  A.  Dix,  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  lately  a  m«niber  of  Bucfaanan'Si 
Cabinet,  presided  at  the  principal:  stasd,  near  tJie  statue  of  Waehington. 
The  meeting  was  then  opened  by  prayer  by  the  venerable  Gardiner  Spring, 
Di  Di,  when  the  President  addressed;  a  f«w  sentences,  to  the  multitude,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  rebellion  being  without  provocation  op  the  psat  of 
the  Qovemment,  and  said : — "  I  regard  the  pending  contest  with  the  seces- 
uonists  as  a  death-struggle  for  oonatitutional  liberty  and  law — a  cootesit- 
which,  if  successful  on  their  part,  could  only  end  in  the  establishment  of  a^ 
despotic  government,  and  blot  out,  whenever  they  were  in  the.  ascendant, 
every  vestige  of 
national  freedom. 
.  .  .  We  stand  be- 
fore the  statue  of 
t^  Father  of  his 
Country.  The  flag 
of  the  Umon.  which 
floats  over  it,  hung 
above  him  when 
he  presided  over 
the  Convention  by 
which  the  Consti- 
tntion  was  framed. 
"Hie  great  work  of 
hia.  life  has  been 
rqected,  and  the 
banner  by  which 
his  labors  were  oon.- 
s^rated  has  been 
trampled  in  the 
dust.  If  the  in- 
animate bronze,  in  which  the  sculptor  has  shaped  his  image,  could  be 
changed  for  the  living  form  which  led  the  armies  of  the  Revolution  to 
victory,  he  would  cominand  us,  in  the  name  of  the  hosts  of  patriots  and 
political  martyrs  who  have  gone  before,  to  strike  for  the  defense  of  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution." 

Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  a  venerable  leader  of  the  Democratic  party,  said : — 
"  We  are  called  upon  to  act.  This  is  no  time  for  hesitation  or  indecision — 
no  time  for  haste  or  excitement.  It  is  a  time  when  the  pieople  should  rise  in 
the  majesty  of  their  might,  stretch  forth  their  strong  arm,  and  silence  the 
angry,  waves  of  tumult  It  is  a  qneatioa  between  Union  and  Anarchy — 
between  law  and  disorder." 

Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon,  a  leading  member  of  Congress,  who  after- 
ward gave  his  life  for  his  country  at  Ball's  Bluff,  made  an  eloquent  speecL 
"  Toung  men  of  New  York,"  he  said — '*  Tonng  men  of  the  United  States — 


mioii  svAjti,  mw  tdu, 


or  ipiiu,  18(1. 


*  An  i«eoant  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  containing  the  nAines  of  the  offlcers,  snd  abstracts  of  the 
atal^spMcbn,  tuf  be  (ouniLia  tbs^flrst  vnlame  at  iIm  RtbtlUim  R»eani,  edltetlhf  Fra^k  Uoun. 
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joa  are  told  this  is  not  to  be  a  war  of  aggression.  In  one  sense,  that  is  tme ; 
in  another,  not.  We  have  committed  aggression  upon  no  man.  In  all 
the  broad  land,  in  their  rebel  nest,  in  their  traitor's  camp,  no  truthful  man 
oan  rise  and  say  that  he  has  ever  been  disturbed,  though  it  be  but  for  a  single 
moment,  in  life,  liberty,  estate,  character,  or  honor.  The  day  they  began 
this  unnatural,  false,  tricked,  rebellious  warfare,  their  lives  were  more 
secure,  their  property  more  secure  by  ns — not  by  themselves,  but  by  us — 
guarded  far  more  securely  than  any  people  ever  have  had  their  lives  and 
property  secured,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  We  have  committed  no 
oppression,  have  broken  no  compact,  have  exercised  no  unholy  power ;  have 
been  loyal,  moderate,  constitutional,  and  just  We  are  a  majority  of  the 
Union,  and  we  will  govern  our  own  Union,  within  our  own  Constitution,  in 
our  own  way.  We  are  all  Democrats.  We  are  all  Republicans.  We 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  within  the  rule  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  under  that  Constitution,  and  beneath  that  flag,  let  traitors  beware. 
...  I  propose  that  the  people  of  this  Union  dictate  to  these  rebels  the  terms 
of  peace.  It  may  take  thirty  millions ;  it  may  take  three  hundred  millions. 
What  then?  We  have  it.  Loyally,  nobly,  grandly  do  the  merchants  of 
New  Yi>rk  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the  Government.  It  'may  cost  us  seven 
thousand  men ;  it  may  cost  us  seventy-five  thousand  men  in  battle ;  it  may 
cost  us  even  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  What  then  ?  We  have 
them.  The  blood  of  every  loyal  citizen  of  this  Government  is  dear  to  me. 
My  sons,  my  kinsmen,  the  young  men  who  have  grown  up  beneath  my  eye 
and  beneath  my  care,  they  are  all  dear  to  me ;  but  if  the  country's  destiny, 
glory,  tradition,  greatness,  freedom,  government — written  Constitutional  Grov- 
emment — the  only  hope  of  a  free  people — demand  it,  let  them  all  go.  I  am 
not  here  now  to  speak  timorous  words  of  peace,  but  to  kindle  the  spirit  of 
manly,  determined  war.  ...  I  say  my  mission  here  to-day  is,  to  kindle  the 
heart  of  New  York  for  war.  The  Seventh  Regiment  is  gone.  Let  seventy  and 
seven  more  follow.  .  .  .  Civil  War,  for  the  best  of  reasons  upon  one  side, 
and  the  worst  upon  the  other,  is  always  dangerous  to  liberty — always  fearful, 
always  bloody;  but,  fellow-citizens,  there  are  yet  worse  things  than  fear, 
than  doubt  and  dread,  and  danger  and  blood.  Dishonor  is  worse.  Perpetual 
anarchy  is  worse.  States  forever  commingling  and  forever  severing  is  worse. 
Traitors  and  secessionists  are  worse.  To  have  star  after  star  blotted  out — 
to  have  stripe  after  stripe  obscured — to  have  glory  after  glory-dimmed — to 
have  our  women  weep  and  our  men  blush  for  shame  throughout  genera- 
tions yet  to  come ;  that  and  these  are  infinitely  worse  than  blood. 

"  The  President  himself,"  continued  the  eloquent  speaker,  "  a  hero  without 
knowing  it — ^and  I  speak  from  knowledge,  having  known  him  from  boyhood 
— ^the  President  says, '  There  are  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  already  long  enough 
endured.'  And  we  march  to  battle  and  to  victory,  because  we  do  not  choose 
to  endure  these  wrongs  any  longer.  They  are  wrongs  not  merely  against 
us ;  not  against  you,  Mr.  President ;  not  against  me,  but  gainst  our  sons  and 
against  our  grandsons  that  surround  us.  They  are  wrongs  against  our 
ensign ;  they  are  wrongs  against  our  Union ;  they  are  wrongs  against  our  Con- 
stitution; they  are  wrongs  against  human  hope  and  human  freedom.  .  .  . 
While  I  speak,  following  in  the'^ake  of  men  so  eloquent,  so  conservative,  so 
eminent,  so  loyal,  so  well  known— even  while  I  speak,  the  object  of  your 
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meeting  u  accompliebed.  Upon  the  wings  of  the  lightning  it  goes  oat 
thiOQghoat  the  world  that  New  Tork,  the  very  heart  of  a  great  State,  with 
hier  crowded  thorough&ree,  her  merchants,  her  manu&ctnrers,  her  artists — 
that  New  York,  hj  <me  hundred  thoosand  of  her  people,  declares  to  the 
eooDtry  and  to  the  world,  that  she  will  sustain  the  Government  to  the  last 
dollar  in  her  treasuy — to  the  last  drop  of  your  blood.  The  National  ban- 
noB  leaning  from  ten  thousand  windows  in  your  city  to-day,  proclaim  your 
affection  and  reverence  for  the  Um<n." 

Bobert  J.  Walkw,  of  Mississippi,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  Democratic  Administration  of  President  Polk,  denounced  secession  as  a 
crime,  and  said  : — "Much  as  I  love  my  party,  t  love  my  country  infinitely 
more,  and  must  and  will  sustain  it,  at  all  hazards.  Indeed,  it  is  due  to  the 
great  occasion  here  frankly  to  declare  that,  notwithstanding  my  earnest 
opposition  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  my  disposition  most  closely  to 
Bcmtinize  all  his  acts,  I  see,  thiu  far,  nothing  to  condemn  in  his  efforts  to 
cave  the  Union.  .  .  .  And.  now  let  me  say,  that  this  Union  roust,  will,  and 
shall  be  perpetuated ;  that  not  a  star  shall  be  dimmed  or  a  stripe  erased  frcm 
oar  banner ;  that  the  integrity  of  the  Government  shall  be  preserved,  and 
that  from  the  Atlablic  to  the  Pacific,  &om  the  lakes  of  the  North  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  never  shall  be  surrendered  a  single  acre  of  our  soil'  or  a  drop  of 
its  waters." 

David  S.  Coddington,  an  influential  member  of  the  Democratic  party, 
gave  a  scathing  review  of  the  efforts  of  disunionists  recorded  in  our  history, 
and  said  : — "  Shall  I  tell  you  what  secession  means  ?  It  means  ambition  in 
tAe  Southern  leaders  and  misapprehension  in  the  Southern  people.  Its  policy 
is  to  imperioHze  Slavery,  and  to  degrade  and  destroy  the  only  free  republic 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  Nothing  so  disappoiqts  secession  as^  the  provoking  fidelity 
of  New  York  to  the  Constitution.  From  the  vaults  of  Wall  Street,  Jefferson 
Davis  expected  to  pay  his  army,  and  riot  in  all  the  streets  and  in  all  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  North,  to  make  their  march  a  triumphant  one.  Fifty 
thousand  men  to-day  tread  on  his  fallacy." 

Such  was  the  response  of  some  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  the  vene- 
rable Democratic  party  to  the  slanderers  of  that  party,  such  as  Sanders  and 
his  like  in  the  South,  and  its  trading  politicians  in  the  North.'     It  was  the 


■  KepnwnUtlT*  men  of  the  Democratio  party  In  dlfferrat  lojaj  State*  tmwie  spmche*,  and  t<xik  anb- 
•laatlall/  the  lame  groand.  The  reoerable  General  Caea,  late  Secretary  of  State,  made  a  atlrring  speech  at 
Detroit,  on  the  ttth  of  April  '  He  who  1>  oot  for  hie  coontry,"  ha  laid,  "  1b  afninst  her.  There  is  no  neutral 
position  to  be  occnpled.  It  Is  the  duty  of  all  zealously  to  support  the  Government  in  Ita  efforts  to  bring  this 
mtaappy  dril  war  to  a  speedy  and  sallslactory  conclusion,  by  the  restoration,  in  Its  integrity,  of  that  great 
dMrter  «f  freedom  bequeathed  to  us  by  Washington  and  his  compatriuta." 

The  Tetenm  General  Wool,  a  DemocFst  of  the  JeOersoo  and  Jaekson  school,  and  then  commander  of  the 
Xsatem  Department,  said,  In  response  to  the  greetings  of  the  olUiens  of  Troy,  who,  at  the  close  of  an  Immense 
Beating,  on  the  16th  of  April,  went  to  his  house  In  a  body : — ^  Will  you  i>ermit  that  flag  to  be  de«ecnted  and 
hmmpled  In  the  dust  by  traitors?  Will  you  permit  our  noble  OoTcrnment  to  be  destroyed  by  rebels.  In  order 
that  they  isay  adTsooe  their  schemes  of  political  ambition  and  extend  the  area  of  Slavery  1  No,  indeed,  H 
cannot  be  done.  The  spirit  of  the  age  forbids  It.  My  friends,  that  flog  must  be  lifted  up  from  the  dost  Into 
«Ud>  it  bet  been  trampled,  placed  In  Its  proper  position,  and  again  set  floating  In  triumph  to  the  breexe.  I 
pledge  yon  my  heart,  my  hood,  all  my  enei^s  to  the  cuMw  The  Union  shall  be  maintained.  I  am  prepand 
to  devote  my  life  to  the  work,  and  to  lead  you  In  tlM  struggle  P 

Caleb  Cashing,  who  presided  at  the  Charleston  Conrention  (page  90)  and  at  the  Seceders'  Coorention  at 
Baitlmon  (page  27),  in  1560,  made  an  eloqoent  apeecfa  at  Newboryport,  liaasachusetta,  on  the  same  day,  is 
which  h<  aaid  that  be  cordially  participated  in  the  patriotic  maDlfeatatlons  aroaad  him.  He  would  yield  to  M 
Baa  la  Ulkthlnes*  to  the  VnloB,  or  in  zeal  for  tbo  maintenance  of  the  laws  and  the  constitutional  authorities 
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«Dbi«sed  eecitiment  of  the  great  body  of  that  organization  then  tmi  throngbf 
oat  thd  war,  who  wcrfe  tiTily  loyal  ia  sentimeiit,  and  formed  a  strong  f  lemedt 
of  tb«  powerfal  Union  party  ftbtrt  ^tfaftally  sustained  the  Government^  ib 
spite  of  tbe  machinations  of  domagognek.  llat  meeting  relieved  the  <atiteiA 
of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  nation  from  the  i^iae  position  of  apparent 
iteMsh  indifierence  to  the  fhte  of  the  Republic,  in  whicfa  they  had  been  placed 
before  Earope  by  an  able  correspondent  of  the  London  Tim«&,  who  had  been 
utterly  misled  by  a  few  men  among  whom  he  nnfertuntely  fell  on  his  arrivd 
in  this  country.'  It  gave  asstoimee  of  tbat  heart-felt  patriotisn^  of  the  g^^at 
body  of  the  citizens  of  New,  York,  who  attested  their  devotion  to  the  ooonti^ 
by  giving  about  one  hundred  thotmand  soldiers  to  the  army,  and  making  the 
sacrifice,  it  is  estimated,  in  actual  e^cptanditures  of  money,  thfe  loss  of  the  la^or 
of  their  able-bodied  men,  private  and  public  contributions,  taxes,  et  ccetera, 
of  not  less  than  thi-ee  hundred  millions  of  doQars  in  the  course  of  fonryearii 
That  meeting  dismayed  and  exasperated  the  conspirators,*  for  they  sav  that 


of  the  TTnhmf  and  to  that  end  b«  itood  pnfati,  tt  oeiulan  dnmld  «sU  for  tt,  to  tMtiiy  Ma  aoiM  at  pabHa 
duty  by  entering  the  fleld  agalD,  at  the  oomuand  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Coahln^  did 
Offlsr  his  servtceeln  the  fluid  to  the  Gorernur  of  llaaaachuBettA,  hut  they  were  not  Ixccepted. 

At  a  publio  rr«eptian  of  Senator  Doajrlaa,  Mr.  Ltncoln'a  opponent  for  tho  Prcaidency,  at  Chicago,  tlliaoia,  tm 
the  lat  of  May,  that  atatetnian,  in  a  patriotic  speech,  said :— "There  are  only  two  sidea  to  this  question.  Ktttj 
man  moat  b«  for  the  United  Statea  or  againat  it.  There  can  he  no  nentrala  in  this  war;  only  patriot*  or 
tmUon.  ...  I  expreea  tt  as  my  eonrletlan  b«fcr«  Ood,  that  ft  la  the  duty  of  erery  American  oittea  to  imlly 
round  the  flog  of  his  country." 

^  This  was  William  Howard  Bnseell,  LL.  D.,  whom  Ve  haTe  menttnned  in  note  2,  page  91.  ITe  had  uiqiAni 
mndi  reputation  by  hiagraphio  pietnKSvf  the  war  la  the  Crllnel.  He  was  inatAicted  t<>  keep  the  rtadera  ef  tka 
Thntt  aalvised  of  the  progress  of  eventa  in  the  United  States  during  the  civil  war  that  then  seemed  ioerltable. 
"Dt,  Busai-ll  arrlTcd  In  the  city  of  KeW  Tork  at  thd  middle  of  March.  18C1,  while  the  ground  was  ooTered  wltil 
amnr.  The  center  of  the  society  into  which  ^  vas  Inrttedand  retained  during  hla  stay  in  thateity  wma  aaeirf- 
nent  banker,  wliom  he  speaks  of  aa  **an  American  by  theory,  an  Englishman  ininstincta  and  tastes — educated  ta 
Europe,  and  sprung  from  British  stock.  His  friendii,"  be  said,  **all  men  of  position  in  N^w  York  society,  bad 
the  same  dilettanti  lone, and  were  as  Uttte  onxtons  ftjr  the  ftature.  or  excltod  by  tfao  preeent,  as  a  party  0f)aa#flMi^ 
ohronieling  the  morrments  of  a  '  magnetic  atorm.' "  lie  mentions  the  namea  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  wheat 
he  met  there,  among  whom  were  some  who  were  distinguished  throughout  the  war  as  the  most  persialeit 
Opposera  of  theirQavemrtient  in  its  efforts  to  aave  the  nation  ft-om  ruin.  The  Impreasion  their  con wraetMi 
and  arguments  maile  nn  tho  mind  of  Dr.  KusseU  waa,  he  said,  "  that,  according  to  tho  Constitution,  the  OeT- 
ernment  could  not  employ  force  to  prevout  secession,  or  to  comiiel  States  which  hod  seceded  by  the  will  of 'the 
people  to  acknowledge  the  Federal  power.  In  fhct  according  to  them,  fAe  J^atUral  Oov^itmatt  «^(M  ft  fitere 
machine  jnU /tneard  by  a  tociety  cf  tovertlfn  Stat**,  as  a  common  inatmment  for  certain  minlaterial  acta, 
more  particularly  those  which  affected  the  external  relatioha  of  the  Confederation.  .  .  .  There  was  not  a  maa 
who  maintained  the  Oovemment  had  any  power  to  ehcroe  "the  people  of  a  State,  or  to  force  a  State  to  remahi  fc 
the  Union,  or  under  the  action  of  the  Federal  OoTemment;  In  other  words,  the  aymbol  of  power  at  Waahtnc- 
ton  Is  not  at  all  analogous  to  that  which  rupresenta  an  eslablisheil  goremment  in  other  eountriea.  Although 
they  admltte<l  the  Sonthem  leaders  hod  rae<lltated  '  the  treason  against  the  Union '  years  ago,  they  eonld  net 
bring  themselves  to  allow  their  old  opponents,  Ac  Repnhltoans  now  In  power,  to  dispose  of  theanmd  foree  of 
the  Union  against  their  brother  I>emacrats  of  the  Sonthem  Stntea." 

The  conclnslon  at  which  Dr.  KussrII  arrived.  In  consequence  of  the  expressed  oplniona  of  the«  "too*  \*f 
poattion  in  New  York,*'  among  whom  he  associated  while  there,  was,  that  **  there  was  neither  army  nor  nnv^ 
available,  and  the  ministers  had  no  machinery  of  rewarda,  aud  means  of  Intrigue,  or  modes  uf  galolng  nAM- 
reota  known  to  European  Oovemmenta.  Tho  Democrata,"  he  said, "  behold,  wfth  silent  aatlstkction,  the  lieuhUa 
Into  which  the  Kepobllcan  trinnaph  haa  planged  the  eoontiy,  and  are  not  at  all  dlapoaed  to  extricate  them.  Tb* 
neat  notable  way  of  Impeding  their  efforts  is  to  knock  them  down  with  the  ConstitDtion  every  time  they  iMe 
to  the  anrlbce,  and  begin  to  swim  out.  KeW  Tork  soeiety,  however,  is  easy  in  ita  mind  just  now,  and  tHe 
lipper  world  of  millionaire  merchants,  bankers,  ^oontiaot«»rB,  and  great  traders,  are  glad  that  the  vulgar  Itafivtt 
llcans  are  suffering  for  their  socceas."— Jfy  IHary  ITorth  and  Smith  :  by  William  Howard  Bnaaell,  CSiapten  ItL 
•Bd  IV.    Harper  A,  Brothers.  ISO. 

<  Alluding  to  the  meeting,  the  lHekm&»d  DatptOek  (April  <S)  aald :— "  New  Torii  will  be  mnemheMd  WMh 
•pedal  hatted  by  the  Soath,  to  the  end  of  time.  Beaton  we  have  alwaya  known  where  to  And :  tat  thU  Heir 
Tork,  which  has  never  turned  against  us  until  .thia  hotir  of  trial,  and  Is  now  moving  heaven  and  earth  (hr  &tr 
deatraeUon,  shall  be  a  marked  dty  to  the  end  of  time."  That  special  hatred,  not  of  ■■  the  Sonth,**  hot  it  the 
eonaplratora,  waa  avinoed  in  attempta  to  by  the  city  In  aahea,  and.  It  IB  taldv  to  polaon  the  Cmtoa  wmtM-  Wflh 
Wfateh  the  city  Is  sapplled  tnm  tartf  milea  In  the  Interior. 

Thia  exaaperatioa  uf  these  whe  had  been  greatly  deeeived  Waa  very  norartL     The  dlaloyal  eOlelal  pnp*- 
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dwjr  ktd  bsea  tdMeirea,  aad  obflenred  fbM,  Inriike  themffelrM,  tbeir  poHtioal 
ibr^hren  in  the  FraeJabor  States  loved  tboir  etntatry  mora  tbaii  tbeir  party 
— w^K  mote  patno^lkni mMibr— mad  woald  boldly  oonfroot  with  war,  tf 
'jutmwry,  every  tammy  of  die  Union  aad  of  Amerioan  oatiooality.  It  also 
amanaglj  ^Kwota^ed  and  atrengthened  Ae  President  and  bis  Cabinet  in 
their  e&rts  to  suppress  the  nsing  rebellioB. 

In  ibat  meeting  the  profoand  intdUeot — (he  heienoe  of  the  Free-labor 
States — ^was  represented  by  PrafSeseer  O.  M.  Mitohel,  one  of  the  brightest 
KgfatB  of  the  oetUnry,  who  aldo  gave  his  servioes  and  his  life  in  delease  <^ 
ibe  Union.  No  speech  on  that  oocasten  thrilled  the  vast  moltitode  who 
heard  his  Toiee  more  than  that  of  Profeesor  MitcheL  ''I  have  been 
anaotraeed  to  jad,"  he  said,  "^as  *  oitiaea  of  Kentaoky.  Oooe  I  was,  beeaase 
I  was  IxHti  tboDe.  I  lorv  my  naitiTe  State  as  yoa  krve  your  native  States  I 
love  my  adopted  State  of  Ohio  as  yon  lore  joar  adopted  State,  if  snoh  yoa 
Imve ;  hot,  my  fiiends,  I  am  not  a  eitiaea  now  of  any  State.  I  owe  idle- 
giance  to  no  State,  and  iwver  did,  and,  Clod  hoping  rae,  I  never  vilL  I  owe 
oBeffumce  to  the  iSo\>emmemt  of  the  Z/nited  States."  After  referring  to  his 
OWB  edncaition  at  the  MOitary  Academy  at  West  Point,  he  said : — '^3Iy 
&her  and  aoy  mother  wore  from  Oid  Vh-giaia,  and  my  brothers  and  sisters 
■from  Old  Eentofiky.  I  love  tbem  all;  I  love  them  dearly.  I  have  iqy 
brothers  and  firends  down  in  the  Smith  now,  united  to  me  by  the  fondest 
ties  of  k>v«  aad  afedtioo.  I  wouM  tabs  titem  in  my  arms  to-day  with  titl 
'^  love  that  God  htis  put  into  this  heart;  bat,  if  I  fonnd  them  ia  arms 
against  nay  eoootry,  I  would  be  compelled  to  amite  them  duwn>  Y«a 
have  fbnnd  officers  of  the  Army  who  have  been  educated  by  the  Oorera- 
meat,  who  have  drawn  their  snpport  from  iJie  GovenMBent  for  loi^ 
yeani,  who,  when  c^ied  opon  by  1i>eir  country  to  stand  for  the  Constitataoo 
and  for  the  right,  have  basely,  ignoBunioiwly,  aad  traitorously  either  re- 
rigned  their  eommissions  or  deserted  to  traitors,  and  rebels,  and  enemiea. 
What  nteans  all  this?  How  can  it  he  possible  that  men  should  aet  m 
this  way?  There  is  no  qoeacion  bat  one.  If  we  ever  had  a  Govemm^t 
and  a  Ckmstitntion,  or  if  we  ever  lived  ander  8nch,.have  we  ever  recognized 
the  supremacy  of  right  ?  I  say,  in  Ch>d's  name,  why  not  recognise  it 
now  ?  Why  not  to-day  ?  Why  not  forever  P  Suppose  those  friends  of  ours 
from  Old  Ireland — sappose  he  who  made  hknsell'  <»ie  of  us,  w)mn  a  war 
(hoiild  break  oat  against  Ins  own  conntry,  sfaonld  say, '  I  caaiK>t  fight  against 
my  own  comtrytnen,'  ia  he  a  ckiaen  of  the  United  States?  They  we 
eonnlrymen  no  longer  when  war  breaks  ont.  The  rebels  and  the  traitors  in 
the  Sooth  we  mast  set  aside;  they  are  not  our  friends.  When  they  eoAie 
to  their  senses,  we  will  receive  tbem  with  open  arms ;  but  till  that  time, 
wlale  they  are  trailing  our  glorions  baoqer  in  the  dnst;  when  they  wOtd  it. 


ittloa  of  UxTOr  Wood,  only  tiu**  or  Axir  mpntlu  befon ;  the  tntiimto  tod  extmaiTo  eamnierelal  reloMoDt  ot 
Bav  Tork  with  tbe  SWe-labor  States;  flie  Imown  finanetel  cottpllclty  of  ttmevt  tts  citlsens  tn  th*  AlHtMi 
SbTe-tnde,  ind  the  dally  utterances  of  some  of  tts  poHtldftna,  gave  assnrance  that  io  a  crisis  sneb  as  had 
iRind,  It  would  **  stand  bj  the  South."  While  the  writer  was  at  tbe  St.  Charles  Hotel,  in  New  Orleans,  ea  the 
darwlm  the  Prestdeat's  call  for  tnwparaaebedtbatettx,  ho  beard  a  iwntlenuui  (Colonel  BIram  FnllerX  wbohad 
htee  prominentlr  coooeeted  with  tbe  newspaper  press  cf  New  Tork,  aa;  to  a  groap  of  bystanders :  "Oar  dtjr 
lUI  aerer  eonnteaanee  the  Black  Bepnbllcans  In  making  war.  I  belong  to  a  secret  ancietj  [Knlgbts  of  tbe 
<Md<a  CIrdeT]  In  tbat  city,  eStj  tbonsand  stronc,  who  win  sooner  flfht  Ihr  tbe  South  than  for  tbe  AbvllUoo 
Innk."   This  was  leas  than  a  week  before  the  great  meeting  at  Union  Square. 
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ooudemn  it,  onree  it,  and  trample  it  nnder  foot,  then  I  mnat  snute.  la  God's 
name  I  will  smite,  and,  as  long  as  I  have  strength,  I  will  do  it.  Oh  I  listen 
to  me !  listen  to  me !  I  know  these  men ;  I  know  their  courage ;  I  haTe  been 
among  them  ;•  I  have  been  with  them ;  I  have  been  reared  with  them ;  they 
have  conrage ;  and  do  not  joa  pretend  to  think  they  have  not.  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  it  is  no  child's  play  you  u-e  entering  npon.  They  wiU  fight ;  and 
with  a  determination  and  a  power  which  is  irresistible.  Make  np  your  mind 
to  it.  Let  every  man  pat  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  say:  'There  is  the  altar  of 
my  country ;  there  I  will  sacrifice  my  life.'  I,  for  one,  will  lay  my  life  down. 
It  is  not  mine  any  longer.  Lead  me  to  the  conflict.  Place  mc  where  I  can 
do  my  duty.  There  I  am  ready  to  go.  I  care  not  where  it  may  lead  me.  I 
am  ready  to  fight  in  the  ranks  or  out  of  the  ranks.  HaAing  been  educated 
in  the  Academy ;  having  been  in  the  Army  seven  years ;  having  served  as 
commander  of  a  voluntary  company  for  ten  years,  and  having  served  as  an 
adjutant-general,  I  feel  I  am  ready  for  something.  I  only  ask  to  be  permitted 
to  act,  and,  in  God's  name,  give  me  something  to  do  I" 

While  the  speakers  at  the  great  meeting  iUustrated  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  of  the  Free-labor  States,  the  resolutions  there  adopted  indicated  the 
calm  judgment  and  unalterable  determination  that  would  govern  them  in  the 
trial  before  them.  In  those  resolutions,  they  averred  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  St^ates  had  given  origin  to  our  Government,  the  mosjt  equal  and 
beneficent  hitherto  known  among  men ;  that  under  its  protection  the  wide 
expansion  of  our  territory,  the  vast  development  of  our  wealth,  our  population, 
and  our  power,  had  built  up  a  nation  able  to  m^ntaiu  and  defend  before  the 
world  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  npon  which  it  was  foanded ;  that  by 
every  sentiment  of  interest,  of  honor,  of  affection,  and  of  duty,  they  were 
engaged  to  preserve  unbroken  for  their  generation,  and  to  transsmt  to  their 
posterity,  the  great  heritage  they  had  received  from  heroic  aficestors ;  that 
to  the  maintenance  of  this  sacred  trust  they  would  devote  whatever  they 
possessed  and  whatever  they  could  do ;  and  in  support  of  that  Government 
under  which  they  were  -happy  and  proud  to  live,  they  were  prepared  to  shed 
their  blood  and  lay  down  their  lives.  In  view  of  future  reconciliation,  they 
added: — "That  when  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  have 
been  re-established,  and  peaceful  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  pre- 
vail, we  shall  be  ready  to  confer  and  co-operate  with  all  loyal  citizens  through- 
out the  Union,  in  Congress  or  in  convention,  for  the  consideration  of  all 
supposed  grievances,  the  redress  of  all  wrongs,  and  the  protection  of  every 
right,  yielding  ourselves,  and  expecting  all  others  to  yield,  to  the  will  of  the 
whole  people,  as  constitutionally  and  lawfidly  ex{H-essed." 

For  many  months  after  this  great  meeting,  and  others  of  its  kind  in  the 
cities  and  villages  of  the  land,  the  Government  had  few  obstacles  thrown  in 
its  way  by  political  opponents ;  and  the  sword  and  the  purse  were  placed  at 
its  disposal  by  the  people,  with  a  faith  touching  and  siiblime. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


UIGE  or  rOBT  PICKENS.— DECLARATION  OF  WAS.— THE  TIEOIMIA  COBSPUtATOBS  AHD 
THE  FROPOSEO  CAPTURE  Or  WASUIBOTOS  CITT. 

E  have  observed  that  on  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  the 
conspirators  were  very  anxious  to  seize  Fort  I^iokens 
before  it  should  be  re-enforced.  We  left  Lientennnt 
Slemmer  and  a  small  garrison  there,  besieged  by 
insurgents,  who  were  oontinoally  increasing  in  number.'  We  have  also 
observed  that  the  Governor  of  Florida  had  made  secret  preparations  to 
seise  Forts  Jefferson  and  Taylor  before  the  politicians  of  his  State  had 
passed  an  Ordinance  of  Secession. 

Fort  Jefferson'  is  st  the  Grarden  Key,  one  of  the  Tortngas  Islands,  off  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Florida  peninsula,  and  Fort  Taylor  is  at  Key 
West,  not  &r  distant  from  the  other.  The  walls  of  Fort  Jefferson  were 
finished,  as  to  hight,  and  the  lower  tier  of  ports  was  completed,  in  the 


roKT  jxmuoic  ni  1841. 

autumn  of  1860;  but  the  upper  embrasures  were  entirely  open ;  temporary 
sally-ports,  for  the  convenience  of  laborers,  remained  unstopped,  and  the 
works  were  exposed  to  easy  capture  at  any  time.  Fort  Taylor  was  nearer 
completion.  Its  casemate-battery  was  mounted,  and  Captain  (afterward 
Brigadier-General)  J.  M.  Brannan,  with  a  company  of  the  First  Artillery, 
occupied  barracks  about  half  a  mile  distant. 

The  seizure  of  these  forts  by  the  secessionists  was  delayed  chiefly 
because  the  laborers  employed  on  them  were  mostly  slaves  belonging  to 

*6««ia;e  in. 

*  Thit  fort  eoren  m  ana  of  ibont  tUrtMii  tena,  or  ntarlj  tb*  wkoto  of  th*  Oanlrn  Kej.  It  ts  ealonlat«<l 
for  an  irmament  of  four  bnndrad  had  Bttj  fnna  when  oomplatef  and  a  (arriaon  of  ona  tbooaand  men.  It  eom* 
Baada  tha  laiicr  liarbur  vf  Key  Wcat. 
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the  friends  of  the  conspirators,  and  their  owners  did  not  wish  to  lose  the 
revenue  derived  from  their  labor  any  sooner  than  would  be  absolutely 
necessary.  It  was  believed  that  the  forts  might  be  seized  by  the  Floridians 
at  any  time.  There  was  an  armed  band  of  secessionists  at  Key  West, 
headed  by  the  clerk  of  Fort  Taylor,  whose  second  in  command  was  the 
editor  of  a  violent  secessionist  newspaper  there.  Military  officers  connected 
with  the  forts  were  known  to  be  seceasionists,  and  these  afterward  aban- 
doned their  flag  and  joined  its  enemies ;  and  some  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  residents,  holding  office  under  the  Government,  had  declared  their 
intention  to  oppose  Captain  Branmn  to  the  utmiOfBt,  if  he  should  attempt  to 
take  possession  of  and  occupy  Fort  Taylor.  The  disaffected  were  so  nu- 
merous that  Brannan  was  compelled  to  act  with  the  ^eatest  circumspection. 
At  one  time  it  «eemed  impossible  for  him  to  be  of  any  practical  service  to 
his  country,  so  completely  was  he  in  the  power  of  the  secessionists,  civil  and 
military. 

At  that  time  the  United  States  stemner  Mohawh,  Oaptain  T.  A.  Craven, 

was  cruisiog  far  8lav&«hips  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Florida  Keys  and  the  «i>aat 

of  Cuba ;  and  at  about  the  time  of  He  Lincoln's  election,*  Clt^ 

•  Norembcrt,  ^^jj,  (afterward  Quartermaster-General)  M.  C.  Meigs  atrived,  to 

take  charge  of  the  works  «t  the  Tortngaa.    fie  went  by  land,  and 

was  satisfied  from  what  he  heard  on  the  way  that  an  attempt  would  be 

made  by  the  seoessionistB  to  seize  the  forts  at  the  Keys,  for  their  posseaeLon 

would  be  an  immraise  advantage  to  the  oonspimtors  in  the  event  of  war. 

It  was  determined 
to  defeat  their  de- 
signs, and  to  this 
end  Captain  Meigs 
worked  assiduously, 
with  his  aocustomed 
energy  and  pm- 
denoe,  in  eonjnno- 
tion  witJi  Captain 
Brannan  and  the 
offioen  <^  the  Nary 
at  that  station, 
whom  he  supposed 
he  could  trust. 

Within  a  week 
after  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Meiga,  a 
crisis  seemed  to  be 
approaching,  and 
preparations  were  made  to  throw  Captain  Brannan's  company  into  Fort 
Taylor,  and  strengthen   both  fortxesses  against    all    enemies      A   little 


^•1  •f'-i 


nn  TATI<OK  IH  IMt.' 


'  Thl»  fort  Is  near  K»y  Wwt,  ud,  with  Fort  Jeffcnon,  commuida  the  northeini  eotnoca  to  tha  Golf  of 
Mexlea  It  to  of  gnat  ttmictk.  It  to  ««kiaU(«d  for  u  annwaf  at  of  oae  taniKlMd  and  MTOBty-dgkt  gam. 
■nangnl  In  tbreo  ttora.  Thii  plotan  to  froia  a  ifcatch  nwla  tijr  one  «  the  gairtooD,  aod  imbltohad  Id  Uorpti't 
Witkly  In  1861. 
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iitnit^em  was  nMfeiilsaiy;    io   the  Mohawk,  winch    had  heen  lingerab^ 

Hear  Key  West,  "weighed  anehdr  and  departed,  professedly  on  a  cniise  fn 

search  of  dare-^hips.    This  'Was  to  hill  into  slumber  the  vigilance  of  thfe 

Secessionists,  who  were  uneasy  tad  wide  awake  when  the  Mo- 

fMwk  was  there.     She  went  to  Havana  on  the  18th,'  whei^  her  *  ^"l^*"' 

^tfficers  boarded  two'  of  the  steamers  of  lines  connecting  Key 

West  with  both  New  Orleans  and  Charleston,  and  requested  to  be  reported 

as  **  after  slavers."    As  soon  as  they  were  gone  she  weighed  anchor,  and  on 

Sunday  morning,  the   18th,   returned  to  Key  West.      The    Wyandotte, 

Obtain  Stanley,  was  there,  and  had  taken  position  so  that  her  battery 

would  command  the  bridge  that  connected  Fort  Taylor  with  the  island. 

While  the  Inhii^tants  of  Key  West  were  in  the  churches,  Captain 
Brannan  qtdetly  marched  hb  oomipaYiy  by  k  back  path,  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  took  ^O^S^siOid  of  the  fort.  He  had  sent  munitions  and  stores  by 
water.  The  two  forts  Vcfite  Wnteediately  put  in  ti  stite  of  defense,  and  they 
and  the  port  of  Key  West  were  irretrievably  lost  to  the  insurgents. 

The  Admmistration  did  not  li!ke  these  performances  of  loyal  com- 
manders, because  they  were  "  irritating "  to  the  secessionists ;  and  Captain 
Craven  received  peremptory  orders  from  the  Navy  Department  to  go  on  a 
cruise.  He  lingered  around  the  Keys,  believing  that  bis  services  would  be 
needed  near  those  important  forts  that  guarded  the  northern  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mezica  He  was  not  mistaken.  The  presence  of  his  vessel 
admonished  the  secessionists  to  be  cautious.  At  length,  on  the  18th  of 
January,  the  day  on  which  the  insurgents  at  Pensacola  demanded,  a  second 
time,  the  surrender  of  Fort  Pickens,'  the  steamer  Galveston,  from  New 
Orleans,  bearing  a  military  force  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  forts  near 
Key  West,  appeared  in  sight.  At  the  same  time  the  United  States  trans* 
port  Joseph  Whitney  was  there ;  and  a  company  of  artillery,  under  Major 
Arnold,  was  disembarking  from  her  at  Fort  Jefferson,  then  in  command  of 
t!)aptain  Meigs.  This  apparition  caused  the  Galveston  to  put  about  and 
disappear.  Forts  Taylor  and  Jefferson  were  now  in  a  condition  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  ten  thousand  men.  Various  plans  of  the  secessionists  to 
capture  these  forts  were  partially  executed,  but  no  serious  attack  was  ever 
attempted  afterward.' 

Let  us  now  consider  the  siege  of  Fort  Pickens. 

From  the  18th.  of  January,  on  which  day  Colonel  Chase,  the  commander 
of  the  insurgents  near  Pensacola,  demanded  the  surrender  of  Fort  Pickens, 
and  was  refused,'  Lieutenant  Slemmer  and  his  little  garrisog,  like  Ander- 
son and  his  men  in  Fort  Sumter,  Worked  faithfully,  in  the  midst  of  hourly 
perils,  to  strengthen  the  fort.  Like  the  dwellers  in  Fort  Sumter,  they  were 
compelled  to  be  non-resistant  while  seeing  formidable  preparations  for  their 
destruction.  The  country,  meanwhile,  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety, 
and  loyal  men  at  the  seat  of  Government,  like  Judge  Holt,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  General  Scott,  strongly  urged  the  propriety  of  re-enforcing  and 
supplying  that  fort.    The  President  was  averse  to  any  "initiatory"  movo- 

■  See  pii^  ITL 

•  8«c  •Utement  of  Sargcon  Deimn  Blofxlgood,  In  tba  CompaMim  *o  tht  lUbMlon  Bteard,  DovniuCDt  4 
Mr.  Bloodiraod  wu  in  nrrio*  OB  tiM  JVMMoi  «t  that  Urn*, 

>S«pag.m  .  _ 
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ment  on  the  part  of  the  Government;  but  when,  at  the  middle  of  January,  it 
was  announced  that  the  insurgents  had  actually  seized  the  Navy  Yard  at 
Warrington,  and  Forts  Barrancas  and  M'Ree,  and  were  menacing  Fort 
Pickens,  he  consented  .to  have  re-enforcements  sent.  These,  consisting  of 
only  a  single  company  of  artillery,  under  Captain  Vogdes,  ninety  in  number, 
were  taken  from  Fortress  Monroe,  whose  garrison  was  alreiuly  too  weak 
to  be  safe  against  an  attack  by  Virginians,  while  at  the  same  time  Generkl 


'***^>'<is.-.-a?d^ 


roRT  ]i  nut  Alio  "connDKaATi"  battbst  onoem  won  pioKBin. 

Scott  held  three  hundred  troops  in  readiness  for  the  purpose,  at  Fort  Hamil- 
ton, in  New  York  harbor,  where  they  were  not  needed.' 

On  the  24th  of  January,  the  National  war-steamer  Urooklyn  left  Fortress 

Monroe  for  Fort  Pickens,  with  Captain  Vogdes  and  ten  artillerymen,  and 

provisions  and  military  stores.     It  was  also  determined  to  employ  three  or 

four  small  steamers,  then  in  the  Coast-Survey  service,  for  the  same  purpose, 

under  the  command  of  Captain  J.  H.  Ward  of  the  Navy,'  who  was  an  enrly 

martyr  in  the  cause  of  his  country.     These  movements  were  suspended  in 

consequence  of  a  telegraphic  dispatch  sent  from  Pensacola  on  ihe 

'^mi^'    28th,* by  Senator  Mallory,  to  Senators  SHdell,  Hunter,  nnd  Biglei-, 

in  which  was  expressed  an  earnest  desire  for  peace,  and  an  .issu- 

rance  that  no  attack  would  be  made  on  Fort  Pickens  if  the  then  present 

status  should  be  preserved.' 

This  proposal  was  carefully  considered,  both  with  a  view  to  the  safety  of 
the  fort,  and  the  effect  which  a  collision  might  have  upon  the  Peace  Conven- 
tion about  to  assemble  in  Washington.*  The  result  was  that  a  joint  tele- 
graphic dispatch,  prepared  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  llie  Navy,  was 
sent,  the  next  day,  to  Lieutenant  Slemmer  and  the  naval  commanders  off 
Pensacola,  in  which  instrnctiohs  were  given  for  the  J3rookbjn  ni)t  to  land 
any  troops  at  Fort  Pickens  unless  it  should  be  attacked,  but  to  give  the 
garrison  any  needed  stores.  The  commanders  of  the  Sroohlyn  and  other 
vessels  were  charged  to  be  vigilant,  and  to  act  promptly  in  the  event  of  an 
attack.  It  was  stipulated,  in  the  sort  of  armistice  then  agreed  upon,  that 
the  commander  of  each  arm  of  the  service  should  have  the  right  of  free 
intercourse  with  the  Government  while  the  arrangement  should  last.  This 
proposition  proved  to  be  only  a  trick  on  the  part  of  Mallory  and  his  associates 
to  gain  time  for  the  collection  of  a  larger  force  near  Fort  Pickens,  while  that 

>  Stst«m«nt  or  Llentcnut-Oeneral  Scott,  dited  kt  "  Wwhlngton  City,  Much  M,  ISCl,"  ud  pobllatinl  In 
the  national  JnUltigmetr,  Oetiibcr  !1, 1S(». 

*  Statement  of  Oeneral  Scott,  above  clt«d. 

*  Beply  of  Ex-Prealdent  Bachanan  to  General  Boott't  ataumrnt,  dotod  **  Wlmtlond,  Ootober  tS,  ISCS." 

*  See  page  233. 
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work  Bhoald  remun  comparatively  empty  and  absolutely  weak,  and  bo  be 
made  an  easy  prey  throngh  treachery  or  assault.  Thus  for  more  than  two 
months  re-enforoements  were  kept  out  of  Fort  Pickens  while  the  rebellion 
was  g»mng  head,  although  the  armistice  really  ended  with  the  closing  of  the 
Peace  Convention,  and  its  failure  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 

When  the  new  Administration  came  into  power,  on  the  4th  of  March,  a 
new  line  of  policy  was  adopted,  more  consistent  with  the  National  dignity, 
bat  not  less  cautious.  Informed  that  the  insurgents  were  greatly  angmented 
in  numbers  near  Pensacola,  and  were  mounting  guns  in  Fort  McRee,  and 
oonatmcting  new  batteries  near,  all  to  bear  heavily  on  Fort  Pickens,  Gen- 
eral Scott  again  advised  the  Gk>vemment  to  send  re-enforcements  and  supplies 
to  the  garrison  of  that  post.  The  Government  acted  upon  his 
advice,  and  by  its  directions  on  the  same  day*  the  General-in-  '"J^i'*" 
Chief  dispatched  a  note  to  Captain  Yogdes  of  the  Brooklyn, 
saying : — *'  At  the  first  favorable  moment  you  will  land  with  your  company, 
re-«nforce  Fort  Hckens,  and  hold  the  same  till  further  orders."  It  was 
unsafe  to  send  such  orders  by  mail  or  telegraph,  for  the  insurgents  controlled 
both  in  the  Gulf  Stales,  and  this  was  sent  from  New  York,  in  duplicate^ 
by  two  naval  vessels.  From  that  time  tmnsual  activity  was  observed 
in  the  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn;  also  on  Governor's  Island  and  at  Fort 
Hamilton,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  New  York.  There  was  activity, 
too,  in  the  arsenals  of  the  North,  for,  while  the  Government  wished  for 
peace,  it  could  scarcely  indulge  a  hope  that  the  wish  would  be  gratified. 

With  the  order  for  the  fitting  out  of  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Fort 
Sumter  was  issued  a  similar  order  in  relation  to  Fort  Pickens.  Supplies 
and  munitions  for  this  purpose  had  been  prepared  in  ample  quantity,  in  a 
manner  to  excite  the  least  attention,  and  between  the  6th  and  9th  of  April 
the  chartered  steamers  Atlantic  and  Illinois  and  the  steam  frigate  Povohatan 
departed  from  New  York  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  troops  and  supplies.' 
In  the  mean  time  the  Government  had  dispatched  Lieutenant  John  L. 
Worden  of  the  Navy  (the  gallant  commander  of  the  first  Monitor,  which 
encountered  the  Merrimack  in  Hampton  Roads),  with -an  order  to  Captain 
Adams,  of  the  Sabine,  then  in  command  of  the  little  squadron  off  Fort 
Pickens,'  to  throw  re-enforcements  into  that  work  at  once.  •  The  previous 
order  of  General  Scott  to  Captain  Vogdes  had  not  been  executed,  for  Cap- 
tain Adams  believed  that  the  armistice  was  yet  in  force.  Colonel  Braxton 
Bragg,  the  artillery  officer  in  the  battle  of  Bnena  Vista,  in  Mexico,  to  whom, 
it  is  said,  General  Taylor  coolly  gave  the  order,  in  the  midst  of  the  fight — 
"  a  little  more  grape,  Captain  Bragg " — was  now  in  command  of  all  the 
insurgent  forces  at  and  near  Pensacola,  with  the  commission  of  brigadier^ 
general ;  and  Captain  Duncan  N.  Ingraham,  of  the  United  States  Navy 
(who  behaved  so  well  in  the  harbor  of  Smyrna,  a  few  years  before,  in  defend- 
ing the  rights  of  American  citizens,  in  the  case  of  the  Hungarian,  Martin  ■ 
Kostza),  had  charge  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Warrington.  On  the  day  of 
Lieutenant  Worden's  arrival  there.  Captain  Adams  had  dined  with  these 
faithless  men,  and  had  returned  to  his  ship. 

>  Sri  jaft  80S. 

*  This  aqiudron  conaiatMl  of  tb«  frigkte  Sabin*,  steam  sloop-of-wsr  BrooUyn,  gonbosis  Wj/andottt  and 
0rruadtr,  ston-ship  Bitppiy,  tnd  the  St,  LouU. 
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LieQtenant  Worden  had  acted  with  great  cjimrgy  and,  difK;|i;e,tion.  iit, 
eLeven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  Sth  of  April  he  received,  Qrdara,frqm  tjb^ 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  tajce  diapatcbes  with  all  possible  ^>eed  to  Capta^ 
Adams.  He  left  Washington  City  early  the  next  morning,  arrived  a^ 
Montgomery  late  at  night  on  the  9th,  apd  departed  early  tfa«  follpwipg 


THE  SABtB^* 


morning  for  Pensaoola,  by  way  of  Atlanta,  in  Georgia,  He  observed  great 
excitement  prevailing.  Troops  and  munitions  of  war  were  being  pnshed 
forward  toward  Pensacola,  and  he  thought  it  likely  that  he  might  be 
arrested ;  so,  after  reading  his  dispatches  carefully,  he  tore  them  up.  At 
dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  while  seeking  for  a  boat  to  convey  him 
to  the  squadron,  a  "  Confederate "  officer  interrogated  him,  and  on  ascer- 
taining his  rank  and  destination,  directed  him  to  repert  to  General  Bragg. 
An  officer  was  sent  with  him  to  the  General's  head-quarters  at  the  Naval 
Hospital  at  Warrington  (whither  they  had  been  conveyed  in  a  small 
steamer),  where  he  arrived  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  told  Bragg 
that  he  had  come  from  Washington,  under  orders  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  communicate  with  the  commander  of  the  squadron  off  that  harbor. 
Bragg  immediately  wrote  a  "  pass,"  and  as  he  handed  it  to  Worden,  he 
remarked,  "  I  suppose  you  have  dispatches  for  Captain  Adams  ?"  Worden 
replied,  "  I  have  no  written  ones,  but  I  have  a  verbal  communication  to 
make  to  him  from  the  Navy  Department."  The  Lieutenant  then  left  Bragg 
and  made  his  way  to  the  Wyandotte,  the  flag-of-truce  vessel  lying  inside  the 
lower  harbor.    The  wind  was  high,  and  the  Wyandotte  did  not  go  outside 

until  the  next  morning.      At  noon*  Worden's   message   was 
'^ml'*'    delivered  to  Captain  Adams,  and  Fort  Pickens  was  re-enforced 

that  night.* 
Lieutenant  Worden's  arrival  wa§  timely.    It  frustrated  a  well-matured 

■  The  Snbins  vu  ui  pld  hat  •Uaeh  Mlling  Tisael,  and  h*d  bMn  Commodsre  Shabrick't  Sag-ship  Id  tb« 
Pangntj  expedition,  t  tern  yem  befure. 

*  Statement  ot  Lirutenknt  Warden  to  the  autlior. 
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pkn  of  General  Bn^'s  fbr  adzing  tbe  fort,  which  wu  to  hare  beeii 
execoted  on  the  night  of  the  11th-,  but  whicji,  on  aocoant  of  tbe  rough 
weather,  was  deferred  nstii  the  following  night,  and  was  not  unknown  to 
lieutenant  Sknaraec;  That  oS&<xt  had  been  kept  acquainted  with  ofiEairs  in 
the  insorgent  camp  at  Warrington,  by  Richard  Wilcox,  a  loyal  watcbnnm 
at  the  Navy  Yard,  wiio  addressed  him  over  the  ragnatnre  of  "^  A  Friend  to 
the  Union."  During  the  aege,  Slemmer  had  been  allowed  to  send  a  flag  of 
tFDee  to  tbe  yard  every  day.  The  bearer  was  carefully  conducted  from  hia 
boat  to  the  yard  and.  back.  Wilcox  waa  generally  on  hand  to  perform  that 
doty,  and  used  these  opportunitiea  to  oomnranicate  with  Slemmer.  On  the 
10th  of  April  he  discovered  that  one  of  Slemmer's  sergeants  was  holding 
treasonable  correspondence  with  two  secesuonists  on  shore  (8weetman  and 
WiUiaras),  who  were  employed  by  Creneral  Bragg.  The  sergeant  had 
arranged  to  assist  in  betraying  the  fort  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
for  which  service  he  was  to  receive  a  lai^e  sum  of  money  and  a  commission 
in  the  "  Confederate "  Army.     He  had  seduced  a  few  companions  into  a 


FLAO-STAFr  BUTIOS,  FOKT  PICKUM. 

promised  participation  in  his  scheme.  The  act  was  to  be  performed,  as  we 
have  observed,  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  April,  when  a  thousand  insur- 
gents were  to  engage  in  the  matter.  They  were  to  cross  over  in  a  steam- 
boat (the  same  that  conveyed  Lieutenant  Worden  from  Pensacola  to  War- 
rington) and  escalade  the  fort  at  an  hour  when  the  sergeant  and  his 
confederates  would  be  on  guard.  Wilcox  informed  Slemmer"  of  the  fact, 
and  his  testimony  was  confirmed  by  a  Pensacola  newspi^r'  that  found  its 
way  into  the  fort.  In  that  paper  was  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  at 
Warrington,  in  which  the  intended  attack  on  Fort  Pickens  was  mentioned. 


'  Pmtaccla  ObMiTtr.  It*  eotreqx>ii4«iit  "  Nraio,"  naned  Hatbewts  «nu  not  n  tnltor,  bnt  a  blnnderar, 
ud  Tw  aircfted  and  ifnt  to  Montgonwrf.  Hta  IndlMwUen  waa  of  aarrioe  to  tbe  National  caaa*,  aail  for  tbia 
Aa  coBspirabn  wei*  diapoard  ti>  paniah  him. 
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Slemmer  prepared  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  insnrgents,  but  fiiends 
instead  of  enemies  visited  him  the  following  night.' 

The  reinforcement  of  Fort  Pickens  was  performed  as  follows : — Early  in 
the  evening  the  marines  of  the  Sabine  and  St.  Ijouis,  under  Lieutenant  Cash, 
were  sent  on  board  the  Brooklyn,  Captain  Walker,  when  she  weighed  anchor 
and  ran  in  as  near  to  Fort  Pickens  as  possible.  Launches  were  lowered, 
and  marines,  with  Captain  Yogdes's  artillerymen,  immediately  embarked. 
The  landing  was  effected  not  far  from  the  flag-staff  bastion,  at  about  mid- 
night, under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Albert  N".  Smith,  of  Massachusetts. 
They  had  passed  into  the  harbor,  and  under  the  guns  of  Forts  McRee  and 
Barrancas,  unobserved.  The  whole  expedition  was  in  charge  of  Commander 
Charles  H.  Poor,  assisted  by  Lieuten- 
ants Smith,  of  the  JSrookhjn,  Lew  and 
Newman,  of  the  Sabiiie,  and  Belknap, 
of  the  St.  Louis.  The  insurgents,  in 
endeavoring  to  conceal  their  own 
movements,  had  assisted  in  obscuring 
those  of  the  squadron,  by  extinguish- 
ing the  lamp  of  the  light-house.  In 
the  thick  darkness,  the  expedition 
struck  the  designated  landing-place 
with  great  accuracy.'  When  the  im- 
portant work  was  accomplished,  heavy 
guns  were  fired  on  the  vessels,  the  fort 
was  lighted  up,  and  the  insurgents, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  making  an 
attack  on  Fort  Pickens,  observing  the 
ominous  appear- 
ance of  affairs  there 
prudently  retnain- 
ed  on  shore.' 

Lieutenant  Wor- 
den,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  returned 
to  Pensacola,  and 
departed  for  home. 
He  left  the  Sabine 
about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,* 
landed 


«Aprin2,18«l. 
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at  Pen- 
sacola, and  at  -nine  in  the  evening  left  there  in  a  railway  car  for  Montgomery, 
hoping  to  report  at  Washington  on  Monday  night.     He  was  disappointed. 
Bragg  had  committed  a  great  blunder,  and  knew  -it  early  on  the  morning 


■  Tbe  lojti  Wilcox  tried  to  eseap*  to  the  North.  He  reaebej  Norfolk,  where  be  «*a  pr«sae<l  Into  the  **Ce» 
Met«te  eerrioe,"  In  which  he  remained,  at  that  place,  antil  It  wu  taken  pouewlon  of  in  May,  1841. 

'  Report  of  Commander  U.  A.  Adama  to  the  Seeretorjr  of  the  THuvy,  April  U,  1661. 

*  Statement  of  Mr.  Wilcox.  A  oorreapondent  of  the  Otarlttton  iftrvury.  writing  on  the  18th,  nid  that 
tbe  flrln;  alarmed  the  Inanrganta.    An  attack  on  Fort  llcRea  waa  expected.    The  troopa  were  caHed  ont.  and 
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of  the  13th,  when  a  spy  informecl  him  of  the  re-enforoement  of  Fort  Pickens. 
That  moTement  exasperated  him,  and  he  was  deeply  mortified  by  a  sense  of 
his  own  otter  stupidity  in  allowing  Lieutenant  Worden  to  visit  the  squadron. 
To  shield  himself  from  the  charge  of  such  stupidity  by  his  associates  and 
saperiors,  he  laid  aside  all  honor  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and  accused  the  lieu- 
tenant with  haling  practiced  falsehood  and  deception  in  gaining  permission  to 
visit  the  Sabitte.  He  telegraphed  this  charge  to  the  conspirators  at  Mont- 
gomery, with  a  recommendation  for  his  arrest.  Five  officers  were  detailed  for 
the  service,  one  of  whom  had  served  with  Worden  in  the  Navy.  They  arrested 
him  a  short  distance  below  Montgomery,  and,  on  their  arrival  at  that  city, 
placed  him  in  the  custody  of  Cooper,  the  "  Adjutant-General  of  the  Con- 
federacy." Cooper  took  from  him  unimportant  dispatches  for  his  Govern- 
ment, and  on  Monday,  the  15th,  Worden  was  cast  into  the  common  jail. 
Bragg's  Mse  charge  made  him  an  object  of  scorn  to  Davis  and  his  fellow- 
conspirators,  and  the  citizens  generally ;  and  there,  in  that  common  jail,  this 
gallant  officer,  whose  conduct  had  been  governed  by  the  nicest  sense  of 
honor,- suffered  indignity  until  the  llth  of  November  following,  when  he 
was  paroled  and  ordered  to  report  at  Richmond,  where  Davis  and  his  asso- 
ciate were  then  holding  court.  Cooper  sent  him  to  Norfolk,  whence  he  was 
forwarded  to  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Goldsborough,  in  Hamp- 
ton Ronds,*  when  Lieutenant  Sharpe,  of  the  insurgent  navy,  was  *  ^-""^^^  '^ 
exchanged  for  him.'  Worden  was  the  first  p^oner  of  war  held 
by  the  insurgents.* 

A  few  days  after  the  re-enforcement  of  Fort  Pickens,  the  Atlatttic  and 
Illinois  arrived  with  several  hundred  troops,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Harvey  Brown,  with  an  ample  qiiantity  of  supplies  and  munitions  of  war. 
These  were  taken  into  Fort  Pickens,  and  within  ten  days  after  the  arrival 
of  Worden,  there  were  about  nine  hundred  troops  in  that  fort.  Colonel 
Brown  assumed  the  command,  and  Lieutenant  Slemmer  and  his  little  band  of 
brave  men,  worn  down  with  fatigue,  want  of  sleep,  and  insufficient  food, 
were  sent  to  Fort  Hamilton,  at  the  entrance  to  New  Tork  harbor,  to  rest 
They  shared  the  plandits  of  a  grateful  people  with  those  equally  gallant 
defenders  of  Fort  Sumter.  Lieutenant  Slemmer  was  commissioned  major  of 
the  Sixteenth  Regiment  of  Infantry ;  and  because  of  brave  conduct  subse- 

waaj  ot  them  1*7  on  their  arms  all  nlitht.  On  the  day  after  the  re-«nft>nsein«nt,  John  Tjrier,  Jr.,  aon  of  ex- 
Prerident  Tyler,  who  wae  employed  nnder  Walker,  the  so-called  **  Secretary  of  War,*"  teleip-apbed  the  tut  to 
the  Bichmond  EnqtUrtr^  flaying; — **Kc-enfbn)eineata  were  thrown  Into  Fort  Pickens  by  the  Oovemmentat 
WaaMnxton,  tn  vlolatlan  of  the. oonTentlon  existing  between  that  Ooremment  and  this  Cunfndcracy."  Tbta 
fsUe  diaTKe  of  bad  Csith  on  the  part  of  the  Natlanal  OOTemment  was  Intended  to  alfect  the  Virginia  ConTen- 
tton,  then  sitting  In  Blehmond.  Tyler  telegraphed  "by  authority  of  the  Hon.  L.  P.  Walker,"  who  did  Dot 
eondder  hia  order  to  Bragg,  sonM  time  before,  to  attack  Fort  Pleken*  at  the  eariiest  imetlcable  moment,  aa  • 
'  TMstioa  of  the  eonvenUon"  which  he  pretended  had  existence.  What  was  called  "bad  fiilth  "  on  the  part 
of  the  27atlonaJ  Ooremment,  appears  to  hare  been  considered  highly  honorable  for  the  oonspiratora  to  prao- 
tteei  Sncfa  ertdenees  of  moral  obllqolty,  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  In  the  rebellion,  were  oontlnnally  obaarred 
throQghoQt  the  war  that  enaoed. 

>  Statement  of  Ueutenant  Worden  to  the  anthor. 

*  Ueatenant  Worden*a  Ihmlly  and  frienda  were  In  much  distress  eoneeming  his  Imprisonment,  for  at  tlmea 
hIa  life  seemed  to  he  In  great  Jeopardy  among  lawleas  men,  and  was  preserved,  donbtlees,  by  the  Prorost-Mar- 
Aal  of  Montgomery,  In  whom  Worden  foond  a  friend.  Applications  to  the  **  Confederate  OoTcnunont"  were 
for  a  long  time  treated  with  silent  contempt.  Hntoal  aeqnalntancea  wrote  to  Mrs.  BaTls,  requesting  her  to  use 
har  tB6nence  hi  pracnring  his  parole,  for  all  other  prisoners  were  allowed  that  privilege  then.  Her  uniform 
reply  was:  "I  shall  do  nothing;  he  Is  jnat  where  he  onght  to  be."  The  prisoner,  in  the  mean  time,  made  no 
•soplaint,  aaked  for  BO  parole,  and  only  once  commnnioatad with  the  chief  eoDspliators.  He  then  simply  naked 
tar  Om  reasons  why  he  was  In  prison. 
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quently  in  Tennessee,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-generaL  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  included  in  their  resolution  to  honor 
the  defenders  of  Fort  Sumter  with  a  series  of  bronze  medals,'  those  ot 
Fort  Pickens,  and  these  were  presented  to  Slemmer,  his  officers  and  men  at 
the  same  time.  The  medals  were  executed  hj  the  same  sculptor  (CharlM 
MfiUer),  and  of  the  same  sizes.  The  engraving  represents  the  one  presented 
to  Lieutenant  Slemmer,  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  original.* 


Tm  piCKmcs  nDAL. 


By  the  1st  of  May  there  was  a  formidable  force  of  insurgents  menacing 
Fort  Pickens,  who  were  lying  on  the  arc  of  a  circle,  from  the  water-battery 
beyond  Fort  McRee  on  the  right,  to  the  Navy  Yard  on  the  left.  They 
numbered  nearly  seven  thousand,  and  were  arranged  in  three  divisiong. 
The  first,  on  the  right,  was  composed  of  Mississippians,  under  Colonel  J.  R. 
Chalmers ;    the  second  was  composed  of  Alabamians  and  a  Georgia  regi- 


>  Sm  pagu  888  and  88«. 

'  This  nipdalf  made  of  bmnce,  ts  elx  Inches  In  diameter.  On  one  side  Is  a  mcdnltlon  jHirtrnU  of  Llentenant 
Slemmer,  and  the  ioKiiptlon,  "  Adah  J.  Slsmhbk."  Ob  the  other  side  is  Cerbems,  ns  the  Monster  of  War, 
shained  to  Fort  Pickens.  By  this  design  the  artist  Intended  to  typify  the  forbeamnee  uf  tho  Qovernment  ibtl 
Its  servants,  which  was  cnnsplcnonsly  exhibited  during  the  defense  uf  Fort  Pickens.  The  Initial  Ietter«  IT.  P. 
on  the  collar  of  the  monster  Indicate  his  owner.  Amid  the  taunts  and  Insults  of  the  foe,  be  is  kept  chained  to 
the  fort  His  impatience  of  restmint  Is  shown  by  his  actions.  On  this  side  of  tho  medal  Is  the  Inscription  :— 
"Tn«  CBaMBKH  or  CoviiEKcc  New  Toik.  noHons  Vaiob,  FonnixBAxrK,  aicd  Fidklitt.  Fobt  Picects. 
1841.*'  Two  sizes  of  medals  bore  these  devices  and  Inscriptions,  and  the  other  two,  on  the  reverse  side,  a  view  fl* 
Fort  Pickens,  with  the  Inscription :— "  Tni  (.'iuhbeb  or  ComiiBrK,  Nbv  Tobk,  noxou  nil  Defuidebs  or 
FoBT  Pickens— fAB  orr,  but  Faitopcl." 

The  following  arc  the  names  of  the  defenders  of  Fort  Pickens ; — 

CoHHiasiOKED  OrricEBS.— First  Llentenant,  Adam  J.  Slemmer;  Second  Llentenant.  Jeremiah  H.  Gllman. 

No!v-coHMissioxBD  OrricKBS. — First  Scrsreant,  Alexander  Jaraleson ;  Corporals,  David  II.  Boyd,  Patrick 
Uangan,  James  P.  Caldwell,  and  Benjamin  Webster:  Filler,  Thomas  Smith;  Drummer,  William  SbepjiaKl: 
Artlflcen,  Frederick  Bickel  and  Simeon  Webster ;  Ordnance  Sergeants,  Robert  Qranger,  Ellas  U.  nnndy.  >»■ 
John  Flynn.  . 

Pbivatxs. — John  Bainfleld,  Michael  Bama,  John  H.  Boyer.  Francis  Bohnert,  Joseph  Clancy,  .Jolin  Cannon. 
.Taoob  C.  Deckert,  James  Dolan,  Jnmes  Foley,  Lewis  Holmea,  Thomas  llonlahan,  Fdward  I..  Hastings.  *lebB 
jBckson,  Thomas  Jackson.  Martin  King,  John  Kerns,  Owen  McQair,  Jackson  McLcod,  Thomas  Manning.  Thumai 
McOnire,  James  Mattbows.  J<ihn  .Mealey,  Theodore  Meeker,  John  Miller,  Michael  Morria,  Pntrlck  Mnlllgsa, 
Michael  Murphy,  Michael  Mumy,  William  Nelson,  Patrick  Norton,  James  O'Brien.  Frederick  O'Donaell, 
Bartholomew  O'Nell.  John  J.  Rellly.  Thomas  B.  Shaw.  David  Summers,  Patrick  Tnvere,  and  Francis  Winten. 

The  whole  number  of  ofltoerB  and  men  who  received  medalawaa  fllty -three.  These  were  of  the  same  regi" 
ment  of  Artillery  (First  V.  S.  A.)  ss  the  defenders  of  Fort  Somter. 
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ment,  under  Colonel  Cla]rton ;  and  the  third  -was  made  np  of  Loaisianians, 
Georgians,  and  a  Florida  regiment,  the  whole  commanded  by  Colonel 
Gladdin.  Beside  these  there  were  aboat  fire  hnndred  troops  at  Pensacola, 
all  LooisianiaDs,  under  Colonel  Bradford.  General  Bragg  was  commander- 
in-chief  "These  compose  the  very  best  class  of  oar  Sonthem  people," 
wrote  Jndge  Walker,  the  editor  of  the  I/iev)  Orleans  Delta,  on  the  27th  of 
April ;  "  ardent,  earnest,  and  resolute  young  men.  They  can  never  be  con- 
quered or  even  defeated.  They  may  be  destroyed,  but  not  annihilated. 
When  the  Lincolnites  sabdne  the  country  or  the  people  which  they  have 
undertaken  to  subjugate,  as  long  as  we  have  snch  men  to  fight  our  battles, 
the  spoils  of  their  victory  will  be  a  blasted  and  desolated  country,  and  an 
extinct  people." 

Re-enforcements  continued  to  be  sent  to  Fort  Pickens  from  the  North, 
and  a  considerable  squadron  lay  outside  in  the  Golf  In  June,  Santa  Rosa 
Island,  on  -which  Fort  I^ckens  stands,  was  made  lively  by  the  encampment 
there  of  the  Sixth  New  York  Regiment  of  Volunteers,  known  as  Wilson's 
Zouaves.  They  left  New  York  on  the  18th  of 
June,  on  which  day  they  were  presented  with 
a  beautiful  ailk  banner  by  the  Ladies'  Soldiers' 
Relief  Association.  The  insurgents  were  also 
re-enforced ;  but  nothing  of  great  importance 
occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pickens  daring 
the  ensuinsr  summer. 

The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  the  reinforce- 
ment of  Fort  Pickens,  and  the  President's  call 
for  troops,  aroused  the  entire  nation  to  pre- 
parations for  war.  Although  Davis  and  his 
associates  at  Montgomery  had  received  the 
President's  Proclamation  with  "  derisive  laugh- 
ter," they  did  not  long  enjoy  the  sense  of 
absolute  security  which  that  folly  manifested. 
They  were  sagacious  enough  to  estimate  their 
heavy  misfortune  in  the  loss  of  the  control  of 
the  Florida  forts,  and  to  interpret  correctly  the 
great  uprising  of  the  people  in  the  Free-labor 

States,  intelligence  of  which  came  flashing  significantly  every  moment  over 
the  telegraph,  with  all  the  appalling  aspect  of  the  lightning  before  a  summer 
storm. 

Two  days  after  the  President's  Proclamation  was  promulgated,  Davis 
issued,  from  Montgomery,*  an  intended  countervailing  one.'     In 
the  preamble  he  declared  that  the  President  tad  "^  announced  the    *  *^J  "' 
intention  of  invading  the  Confederacy  with  an  armed  force  for 
the  purpose  of  capturing  its  fortresses,  and  thereby  subverting  its  independ- 
ence, and  subjecting  the  free  people  thereof  to  the  dominion  of  a  foreign 
power."    He  said  it  had  become  the  duty  of  the  "  government "  to  "  repel  the 
threatened  invasion,  and  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.by  all 


WIUO!l  *  KH'Am. 


■  On  tbc  dmf  befare  0*tl>)<  "■<  Montgumorj  Dmiif  Ailrertimr  add,  aadpr  th«  head  of  **  Fln«  pickings  ftor 
PriT»t«rai'  ttmt  "tte  tprinfc  Bwt  of  t«i-shlp«  from  Chinn  lire  ■niTln([  qotje  tntlj  »t  New  Turk,'"  «Bd  in«»- 
ttoBcd  ooe  of  thoM  wfaoM  cargo  was  vmlned  at  n  million  and  a  half  uf  dollar*. 
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tbe  means  which  the  laws  of  nations  and  usages  of  civilized  war&re  placed 
at  its  disposal."  He  therefore  invited  all  persons  who  deared  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  legalized  piracy  known  as  privateering,  by  depredating 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  to  apply  to  him  for  authority  to  do 
80,  when  it -would  be  given,  under  certain  restrictions  which  were  set  forth 
in  the  proclamation.  He  also  enjoined  all  persons  holding  offices,  civil  or 
military,  nnder  his  authority,  to  be  vigilant  and  zealous  in  their  duties;  and 
exhorted  the  people  of  the  "  Confederate  States,"  as  they  loved  their  countiy, 
as  they  prized  the  blessings  of  free  government,  as  they  felt  the  wrongs  of 
the  past,  and  others  then  threatened  in  an  aggravated  form,  by  those  whose 
enmity  was  "  more  implacable,  because  unprovoked,  to  exert  themselves  in 
preserving  order,  in  promoting  concord,  in  maintaining  the  authority  and 
^cacy  of  the  laws,  and  in  supporting  and  invigorating  all  the  measures 
which  may  have  been  adopted  for  a  common  defense,  and  by  which,  under 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Plrovidence,"  they  might  '*  hope  for  a  speedy,  jost, 
and  honorable  peace." 

The  President  at  once  met  the  proclamation  of  Davis,  by  declaring  that- 
he  should  immediately  employ  a  competent  force  to  blockade  all  the  ports 
of  States  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  Southern  Confederacy ;  and  also,  that 
if  any  person,  under  the  pretended  authority  of  such  States,  or  under  any 
other  pretense,  should  molest  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  the  persons 
or  cargo  on  board  of  her,  such  persons  should  be  held  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  piracy.' 

Davis  had  already  summoned*  the  so-called  "  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
States"  to  meet  at  Montgomery  on  the  29th  of  ApriL  That 
'^SML**"  ^><*^y>  ®"  **'*'  **^  ®^  May,  passed  an  Act  with  fifteen  sections, 
"recognizing  the  existence  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Confederate  States ;  and  concerning  letters  of  marque,  prizes,  and 
prize  goods."'  The  preamble  declared  that  the  "  Confederate  States  "  had 
made  earnest  efforts  to  establish  friendly  relations  between  themselves 
and  the  United  States ;  but  that  the  Government  of  the  latter  had  not  only 
refused  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  former,  as  a  government  in  fact, 
but  had  prepared  to  make  war  upon  them,  and  had  avowed  an  intention  of 
blockading  their  ports.  Such  being  the  case,  they  declared  that  war  existed 
between  the  "two  governments,"  and  in  accordance  with  a  cherished  design  of 
Davis,  which  he  hinted  at  in  his  ^  inaugural  address  "  at  Montgomery,'  and 
had  openly  announced  in  his  proclamation  on  the  17th,  they  authorized  the 
"  President  of  the  Confederate  States  "  to  use  their  whole  land  and  naval 
force  "to  meet  the  war  thus  commenced,  and  to  issue  to  private  armed 
vessels  commissions  or  letters  of  marque  and  general  reprisal,  in  such  form  as 
he  shall  think  proper,  nnder  the  seal  of  the  Confederate  States,  against  the 
vessels,  goods,  and  effects  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  d 
the  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  States  and  Territories  thereof"*    The  tenth 

>  ProclunstloD  at  Preatdent  Uncoln,  April  It,  18S1, 

*  AcU  and  BeaolnUon*  of  tha  SeooDd  Seaston  of  Oia  '  Prarlilaiul  Ooii(nu  of  th«  Confedfrato  SItteC 
paffo  32,  • 

>SMp«gei88. 

*  The  followtng  U  the  form  in  which  the  letters  of  mitqoe  were  luued : — 

■■  jErrciMiK  DiTis,  President  of  the  Confederste  States  of  America,  to  all  who  shall  see  these  |>cseBU, 
gnetln^:  Kdow  ^e,  that  bj  Tfatne.of  the  power  Tested  In  me  by  law,  I  hare  eommlaslooed,  and  do  hereby 
sommlsslon,  bsTe  aathorliod,  and  do  banby  satkaciM^  the  aohooner  or  vessel  called  the (more  paitleolarly 
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Bectipn  of  the  Act  ofEfared  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  for  each  person  who 
might  be  on  board  any  armed  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
at  the  commencement  of  an  engagement,  'which  should  be  burned,  sunk,  or 
destroyed  by  any  vessel  conmiissioned  as  a  privateer,  of  equal  or  inferior 
force — in  other  words,  a  reward  for  the  mnrder,  by  fire,  water,  or  other- 
wise, of  men,  women,  and  chUdren  found  on  board  of  a  public  vessel  of  the 
Umted  States.  Happily  for  the  credit  of  humanity,  this  Act  has  no  parallel 
on  the  statute-books  of  civilized  nations.  They  also  offered  a  bounty  of 
twenty^ve  dollars  for  every  prisoner  captured  by  a  privateer  and  delivered 
to  an  agent  of  the  ''  Confederation  "  in  any  of  its  ports.  Davis  did  not  wah 
for  the  legal  sanction  of  his  so-called  "Congress,"  but  issued  letters  of 
marque  immediately  after  putting  forth  his  proclamation  on  the  17th  of 
April' 

°  The  country  controlled  by  the  conspirators  lacked  the  mechanical  skill 
and  many  materials  for  the  construction  of  a  navy ;  therefore,  while  the 
offer  of  Davis  to  issue  letters  of  marque  created  uneasiness  among  shipping 
merchants,  they  did  not  feel  serious  alarm,  especially  when  it  was  known 
that  the  Government  would  institute  a  rigid  blockade.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  privateers  were  on  the  seas.  The  Confederates  had  not  the  means 
for  building  vessels,  but  they  had  for  purchasing  them.  They  had  already 
stolen  six  National  revenue  cutters,*  which  they  fitted  up  as  privateers ;  and 
in  the  conrse  of  a  few  weeks 
after  the  "  recognition  of  a 
state  of  war,"  Mr.  Mallory, 
the  so-called  "  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  "  of  the  conspira- 
tors, had  purchased  and 
fitt^  out  about  a  dozen 
vessels.  The  owners  of  as 
many  more  private  vessels 
took  out  letters  of  marque 
immediately  after  Davis's 
proclamation  was  made ; 
and  before  the  middle  of 
Jane,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  threatened  with  serious 
mischie£ 

The  first  of  the  purchased  vessels  commissioned  by  Mallory  was  a  small 

dnecfiied  la  the  srhednle  herennto  mnnexed),  whereof I4  oominnadcr,  to  set  u  «  prlTste  u-Dird  vessel  ia 

fht  aerriee  of  the  Confederate  States,  on  tbe  high  seas,  sfninst  the  United  States  of  America,  their  ships,  Tesiela, 
yooda,  and  effects,  and  those  of  their  eltizen»,  durinfr  the  pendetwix  of  the  war  now  sxlstinir  between  the  said 
Coafcdarate  Stites  and  ihe  said  United  States.  This  oouunlssion  to  oontinne  In  force  until  revoked  by  tha 
n  Mldnnt  of  the  Confederate  States  tor  the  time  betnf. 

"Given  nnder  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Confederate  States,  at  Montgomery,  this  —  day  of -^  A.  D.  ISO. 

"By  thePrealdsnt:  JimaaoM  Darts. 

a.  T«oi»s,  See'y  0/  StateT 
The  Aet contained  many  regulations;  and  accompanying  the  letters  of  marque  were  explicit  Instructions 
enooening  the  meaning  of  the  term^  "  tbe  high  seas,"  the  rights  and  treatment  of  neutrals,  the  treatment  of 
(■emka,  the  dispoeitlon  of  captured  property,  sad  as  to  what  were  eoasldeied  articles  ooatraband  of  war.    They 
dedaied  tliat'*  neutral  vessels,  oonveylng  the  enemy's  dlspatche^  or  military  persons  In  the  aervine  of  the  enemy," 
were  liable  to  eapture  and  condemnatian ;  bnt  the  rule  was  not  made  to  apply  to  nentral  vessels  bearing  dli^ 
paletes  from  the  public  ministers  or  embassadors  of  the  enemy,  residing  in  neutral  cnuntriea. 
■  Telegraphic  commnnieatlon  from  Uontgomery  to  the  Clutrl—tim  tfuvusy,  Afiil  18,  ISO. 
•IW  i«v<* Can,  WasAtiii0«o«,  Piekmu,  J)odg4, MeCUOmtd, and  JBrad/ord. 
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steamer  which  Governor  Pickens  had  bought  in  Richmond,  for  use  in  the 
defense  of  Charleston  harbor.  She  was  commissioned  in  March ;  and  named 
Lady  Davis,  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  Jefferson  Davis.     She  was  armed  with 

two  24-ponnder8,  and  pUued  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  T.  B.  Huger,  for- 
merly of  the  United  States  Navy.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  "Confederate 
States  Navy,"  which  never  assumed  for- 
midable proportions  excepting  when 
ships,  forieign  built,  armed,  and  manned, 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  service.  The 
number,  character,  and  performances  of 
the  privateers  commissioned  by  Davis  and 
Toombs  during  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer of  1861,  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
With  the  hostile  proclamations  of  the 
President  and  the  Chief  of  the  conspira- 
a  B.  MALLoiT.  tors,  the  great  conflict  fairly  began.  There 

was  no  longer  any  tenable  neutral  ground 
for  men  to  stand  upon,  and  they  at  once,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  case  of 
prominent  members  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Free-labor-  States,  took 
positive  positions.  Two  of  the  late  candidates  for  the  Presidency  (Breck- 
inridge and  Bell)  openly  avowed  their  sympathy  with  the  secessionists. 
Breckinridge,  who  afterward  became  a  military  leader  in  the  rebellion, 
was  cautious  and  treacherous.  For  a  time  he  assumed  the  virtue  of 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  at  the  called  session  of  Congress,  in  July. 
But  his  disguise  was  too  thin  to  deceive  anybody.  So  early  as  the  17th  of 
April,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  at  Louisville,  saying : — "  Kentucky  should  call  a 
convention  without  delay,  and  Lincoln's  extra  session  of  Congress  [in  which 
he  took  a  seat  as  a  professedly  loyal  man]  should  be  confronted  by  fifteen 
States.  This  alone  can  prevent  a  general  civil  war.'"  On  the  20th,  in  a 
speech  at  Louisville,  he  gchoed  the  voice  of  the  Journal  of  that  city  in  its 
denunciation  of  the  President's  call  for  troops.'  He  advised  Kentnckians  to 
remain  neutral,  but  in  the  event  of  their  being  driven  from  that  position,  be 
declared  it  to  be  their  duty  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  conspirators  for  the 
conservation  of  Slavery.  Bell,  bolder  or  more  honest,  openly  linked  his 
fortunes  with  those  of  the  "  Confederacy,"  in  a  speech  at  Nashville,  on  the 
23d  of  April,  in  which  he  declared  that  Tennessee  was  virtually  "  out  of 
the  Union,"  and  urged  the  people  of  his  State  to  prepare  for  vigorous  war 
upon  the  Government.'  The  Governor  (Harris)  was  at  the  same  time  work- 
ing with  all  his  might  in  the  manipulation  of  machinery  to  array  Tennessee, 
as  a  State,  against  the  National  Government.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  an 
address  to  the  people  by  professed  friends  of  the  Union,  who  counseled 
them  to  "decline  joining  either  party;  for  in  so  doing  they  would  at  onco 
terminate  her  [Tennessee's]    grand  mission  of  peacemaker  between   the 


■  Telegnphk!  dUpctek  bum  LoulcrlUe  to  the  Charlfton  Mtrourf.  >  S««  page  331. 
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States  of  the  Soath  add  the  General  Goyemment.  Nay,  more,"  they  eaid; 
"the  almost  inevitable  result  would  be  the  transfer  of  the  war  within  her 
own  borders,  the  defeat  of  all  hopes  of  reconciliation,  and  the  deluging  of 
the  State  with  the  blood  of  her  own  people."' 

The  Governor  of  Kentucky  was  less  conrageous  and  more  cautious  than 
his  neighbor  of  Tennessee,  but  not  less  a  practical  enemy  of  the  Union.  To 
confirm  him  in  disloyalty,  and  to  commit  the  great  State  of  Kentucky  to 
the  cause  of  the  conspirators,  Walker,  their  so-called  "  Secretary  of  War," 
wrote  to  Governor  Magoffin,  from  Montgomery,  on  the  22d  of  April,  com> 
plimenting  him  for  his  "  patriotic  response  to  the  requisition  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  troops  to  coerce  the  Confederate  States,"'  and 
saying  that  it  jostified  the  belief  that  bis  people  were  prepared  to  unite 
with  the  conspirators  "  in  repelling  the  common  enemy  of  the  South.  Yir- 
ginis  needs  our  aid,"  he  continued.  "  I  therefore  request  yon  to  furnish  one 
reginaent  of  infantry  without  delay,  to  rendezvous  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Vir- 
ginia. It  must  consist  of  ten  companies,  of  not  less  than  sixty-four  men 
eadk  .  .  .  They  will  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States 
at  Harper's  Ferry."  The  object  of  this  call  to  Harper's  Ferry  will  be 
apparent  presently. 

Yi^inia,  at  this  time,  was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  Its  Convention 
had  passed  through  a  stormy  session,  extending  from  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary to  the  middle  of  ApriL  It  was  held  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, and  was  organized'  by  the  appointment  of  John  Janney,  *  ^'^^^  "' 
of  Loudon,  as  its  President,  and  John  L.  Eubank,  Clerk.  In  his 
address  on  taking  the  chair,  the  President  favored  conditional  Union,  saying, 
in  a  tone  common  to  many  of  the  pubKc  men  of  Virginia,  that  his  State 
would  insist  on  its  own  construction  of  its  rights  as  a  condition  of  its  re- 
maining in  the  Union.  It  was  evident,  from  the  beginning,  that  a  better 
National  sentiment  than  the  President  of  the  Convention  evinced  was 
largely  dominant  in  that  body,  and  the  conspirators  within  it  were  for  a 
kmg  time  foiled  in  their  attempts  to  array  Virginia  on  the  side  of  the 
"Southern  Confederacy."  Even  so  late  as  the  4th  of  April,  the  Convention 
reused,  by  a  vote  of  eighty-nine  against  forty-five,  to  pass  an  ordinance  of 
secession ;'  and  they  resolved  to  send  Commissioners  to  Washington  City  to 
ask  the  President  to  communicate  to  that  body  the  policy  which  he  intended 
to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  "Confederate  States.'"  Yet  the  conspirators 
worked  on,  conscious  of  increasing  strength,  for  one  weak  Unionist  after 
another  was  converted  by  their  sophistry  or  their  threats.  Pryor  and 
Baffin,  as  we  have  seen,  went  to  Charleston  to  urge  an  attack  upon  Fort 

'  Mdrem  to  O*  PupU  <if  Ttnntuet :  bj  ir«U  8.  Broirn,  SnaMll  Hooston.  E.  H.  Eving,  a  Jobaaton*, 
Ma  BeU,  B.  J.  ll«igs,  S.  S.  Uorgna,  John  S.  Brien,  Andrew  Evrlng,  John  B.  Callendcr,  and  Bsjlle  Peyton. 

*  See  page  S8T. 

*  The  resolution  voted  npon  waa  Introduced  by  Lawts  E.  Harrle,  and  was  aa  follotra: — "  RM0t*4d^  That 
an  ordnance  of  aevesaton.  reserving  the  powera  delegated  by  Virginia,  and  providing  for  submitting  the  same  to 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  Commonwealth  for  adoption  or  rejection  at  the  polls  In  the  spring  elections^  In  March 
next,  thoold  be  adopted  at  tbia  Cooventloii.'' 

*  The  C«nunlaaioner*  appointed  were  Wllltam  Ballard  Preston,  A.  H.  B.  Btoart,  and  Oeorge  W.  Kondolph. 
It  Is  said  that  Mr.  CarlUe.  of  Western  Virginia,  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  similar  committee  to  visit 
MoBtgomery,  to  ascertain  what  JelTeraon  Davia  Intended  to  do  with  the  troope  he  was  then  raising ;  whereopon 
Heorj  A.  Wise  laid,  that  if  Mr.  Oarllle  should  h«  one  of  that  eommittee,  "  that  would  be  t}ie  last  they  woold 
enr  see  of  him."  In  other  words,  he  would  be  mnrdered  for  his  temerity  tn  venturing  to  qnestlon  the  acta  of 
<ka  ttaltora.— ^iii«r«72<  Journal,  April  iS,  ISCS, 
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Sumter,  believing  that  bloodshedding  voald  inflame  the  passions  of  Soath- 
ern  men,  and  that,  daring  the  paroxysm  of  excitement  that  would  ensae, 
Ylrginia  might  be  arrayed  against  the  National  Government. 

Suddenly,  bribei-y  or  threats,  or  change  of  ownership,  made  the  Rich' 
tnond  Whig,  the  only  newspaper  in  the  Virginia  capital  that  opposed  seces- 
sion, 'become  ominously  silent,  while  the  organs  of  the  conspirators  were 
loudly  boastful  of  a  majority  in  the  Convention  favorable  to  secession.  The 
hearts  of  the  genuine  Unionists  cf  the  old  State  were  saddened  by  gloomy 
forebodings,  for  they  knew  that  their  friends  in  that  Convention  were  eon- 
tinually  browbeaten  by  the  truculent  secessionists,  and  that  the  people 
were  hourly  deceived  by  the  most  astounding  falsehoods  put  forth  by  the 
conspirators. 

The  Commissioners  sent  to  Washington*  obtained  a  formal  audience  with 
the  President  on  the  13th,'  almost  at  the  very  time  when,  in  their 
'rwa'*"    St^t^  capital,  the  bells  were  ringing,  "Confederate"  flags  were 
•  Anrii       ^T'^'S'  ^"^  '^^^  hundred  guns  were  thundering,  in  attestation  of 
the  joy  of  the  secessionists  because  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 
A  telegraphic  correspondent  at  Charleston  had  said  the   day  before:— 
"That  ball  fired  at  Sumter  by  Edmund  Ruffin  will  do  more  for  the  cause  of 
secession  in  Virginia  than  volumes  of  stump  speeches."'     The  assertion  was 
correct.     While  the  Convention  was  debating-  the  question  of  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Sumter,  Governor  Letcher  sent  in  a  communication  from  Governor 
Pickens,  announcing  the  attack  on  that  fortress,  and  saying: — ^"We  will 
take  the  fort,  and  can  sink  the  ships  if  they  attempt  to  pass  the  channel    If 
they  land  elsewhere,  we  can  whip  them.     We  have  now  seven  thousand  of 
the  best  troops  in  the  world,  and  a  reserve  of  ten  thousand  on  the  routes  to 
the  harbor.    The  war  has  commenced,  and  we  will  triumph  or  perish. 
Please  let  me  know  what  your  State  intends  to  do?"     Letcher  replied:— 
"The  Convention  will  determine."     It  was  this  dispatch — this  notice  of 
"that  ball  fired  on  Sumter"  by  Ruffin — that  set  the  bells  ringing,  the  flags 
flying,  the  cannons  thundering,  and  the  people  shouting  in  Richmond;  and  a 
few  days  afterward  the  Convention  revealed  its  determination  to  the  world. 
The  President   replied  to  the  Vii^inia  Commissioners,'  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  pursue  the  policy  clearly  marked  out  in  his  Inaugu- 
ral Address.     He  had  discovered  no  reasons  for  changing  his 
views.    He  recommended  them  to  give  that  document  a  careful  perusal, 
especially  that  portion  in  which  he  declared  it  to  be  his  int«ntion  "to 
hold,  occupy,  and  possess  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  collect  the  duties  on  imports ;  but  beyond* what  is  necessary 
for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or 
among  the  people  anywhere."    He  informed  them  that  if  an  attack  had 
been  made  upon  Fort  Sumter,  as  it  was  at  that  moment  rumored,  he  should 
feel  himself  at  liberty  to  repossess  it,  if  he  ooutd;  for  he  considered  it  and  other 
military  posts  seized  by  the  insurgents  as  much  the  property  of  the  United 
States  as  ever.     "  In  any  event,"  he  said,  "  I  shall,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
repel  force  by  force."    He  also  told  them  that  he  might  feel  it  his  duty  to 
cause  the  United  States  mails  to  be  withdrawn  from  aU  the  States  which 

>  JV«w  York  neraU,  April  18, 18«t. 
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claimed  to  have  seceded,  "believing  that  this  commencemoit  of  acttial  war 
against  the  Government  justifies,  and,  possibly,  demands  it" 

With  this  explicit  declaration  of  tlie  President  that  he  shonld  defend  the 
life  of  the  Republic  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  Tii^inia  Commissioners 
retomed  to  their  constituents.  Their  report  added  iiiel  to  the  flames  of  paa- 
non  then  raging  in  the  Virginia  capital.  Its  reading  produced  a  scene  of 
wild  excitement  in  the  Convention.  It  was  heard  therein  at  almost  the 
same  hour  when  the  President's  call  for  troops  to  crash  (he  rising 
rebellion  was  read.'  Doubt,  anger,  joy  and  sorrow,  and  senti-  *  *}^j  '"• 
ments  of  treachery  and  fidelity  swayed  that  body  with  varied 
emotions,  until  reason  and  judgment  fled  affrighted  from  the  hall,  and 
untempered  feeling  bore  role.  The  boldest  and  best  of  the  Union  men  bent 
like  reeds  before  the  storm.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  men  like 
Scott  and  Preston,  warmed  by  the  glow  of  innate  State  pride,  exclaimed : 
"  If  the  President  means  subjugation  of  the  South,  Virginia  has  but  one 
course  to  pursue,  and  that  is,  resistance  to  tyranny."  The  only  question 
entertained  was:  Shall  Virginia  secede  at  once,  or  await  the  co-operation  of 
the  other  Border  Slave-labor  States  ?  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  pend- 
ing that  question,  the  Convention  adjourned  until  morning. 

On  the  following  day'  the  Convention  assembled  in  secret  session.  Its 
aspect  had  changed.  For  three  days,  threats  and  persnamons, 
appeals  to  interest.  State  pride  and  sectional  patriotism,  and  the 
shafts  of  ridicule  and  scornful  denunciation  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  . 
futhful  Union  men,  who  were  chiefly  from  the  mountain  districts  of  the 
State,  or  Western  Virginia ;  and  yet,  at  the  adjournment,  on  the  evening  of 
the  15th,  tbere  was  a  clear  majority  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
members  of  the  Convention  agunst  secession.  The  conspirators  became 
desperate.  Ricltmond  was  in  the  hands  of  a  mob  ready  to  do  tbeir  bidding, 
and  they  resolved  to  act  with  a  high  hiuid.  It  was  calculated  that  if  ten 
Union  members  of  the  Convention  should  be  absent,  tbere  would  be  a 
majority  for  secession.  Accordingly,  the  leading  conspirators  waited  upon 
ten  of  them  during  the  evening,  and  informed  them  that  they  were  allowed 
the  choice  of  doing  one  of  three  things,  namely :  to  vote  for  a  secession 
ordinance,  to  absent  themselves,  or  be  hanged.'  Resistance  would  be 
useless,  and  the  seats  of  the  ten  members  were  vacant  on  the  morning  of 
t^e  16th.  Other  Unionists  who  remained  in  the  Convention  were  awed  by 
these  violent  proceedings,  and  an  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed  on 
Wednesday,  the  17th,  by  a  vote  of  eighty-eight' against  fifty-five.  It  was 
■imilar  in  form  and  substance  to  that  of  the  South  Carolina  politicians  and 
those  of  other  States,  excepting  that  it  was  only  to  take  effect  when  it 
should  be  ratified  by  "  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  people,"  to  be  "  cast 
at  a  poll  to  be  taken  thereon,  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  May  next." 

The  Virginia  conspirators  at  once  sent  a  private  messenger  to  Mont- 
gomery to  apprise  Davis  and  his  associates  of  their  action,  and  to  invite 
oo-operation.  Already  Governor  Letcher,  who  had  been  assured  by  the 
leaders  in  the  Convention  that  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  would  be  adopted, 


>  Buteownt  of  on*  of  th*  nwmban  of  th*  OoDTtatloii,  diad  tn  the  Amtual  Ofelop4dia,  IMt,  peg*  TS& 
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had  sent*  his  defiant  response  to  the  President's  call  for  troops ;'  and  now, 
nnder  the  direction  of  that  Convention,  which  assumed  supreme 
'^uu.***    t^ot^o^tr  in  ^®  State,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  "all 
armed  volunteer  regiments  or  companies  within  the  State  forth- 
with to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  immediate  orders.'* 

When,  on  the  following  day,  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  (upon  which 
fact  s  temporary  injunction  of  secrecy  had  been  laid)  was  announced,  the 
joy  of  the  secessionists  in  Richmond  was  unbounded.  The  streets  resounded 
with  the  acclamations  of  great  crowds.  The  sign,  in  gilt  letters, —  United 
States  Court, — over  the  north  entrance  to  the  Custom  House,  was  taken 
down  and  broken  in  pieces  by  the  populace ;  and  the  National  officers  sud- 
denly found  their  occupation  gone.  The  flag  of  the  "Southern  Con- 
federacy," with  an  additional  star  for  Virginia  (making  eight  in  all),  was 
unfurled  over  the  Capitol.  It  was  also  displayed  from  the  Custom  House 
and  other  public  buildings,  and  from  hotels  and  private  dwellings.  The 
Custom  House  was  taken  into  the  keeping  of  Virginia  troops ;  and  the 
packets  Yorktoion  and  Jameatoum,  belonging  to  the  New  York  and  Virginia 
Steamship  Company,  were  seized  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  same  body  of 
armed  men. 

As  the  news  fkom  Richmond  went  over  the  land,  it  produced  the  most 

profound  sensation.      In  the  cities  of  Slave-labor  States,  and  especially  of 

the  more  Southern  ones,  there  were  demonstrations  of  great  delight.    At 

•  Charleston  the  event  caused  the  wildest  excitement.     "  The  news  of  the 

..-,,.«     secession  of  the  mother  of  Presidents  and  Patriots,"  said  a  tele- 

*  April  !•. 

graphic  dispatch  to  Philadelphia,*  "  was  received  here  with  great 
joy.  The  old  secession  gun  was  fired  in  front  of  the  Courier  office,  by  the 
venerable  Ediftund  Ruffin.  The  old  gentleman  was  surrounded  by  many 
Virginians,  who  cheered  lustily."  The  Virginians  then  in  Montgomery, 
headed  by  Pryor,  who  had  go^e  up  from  Charleston,*  fired  a  hundred  guns 
on  their  own  account;  and  from  the  far  Southwest  went  forth  the  greeting: — 

"  In  the  new.-bom  arch  of  gloty, 

Lo !  ebc  burns,  the  central  star; 
Kever  ihame  shall  blight  its  giandenr, 

Never  cloud  its  radiance  mar. 
'Old  Virginia!  Old  Virginia!' 

Listen,  Sonthrons,  to  the  strain ; 
•Old  Virginia!   OldVliglnU!' 

Bbont  the  nllring-ctj  again  !"* 

In  the  Free-labor  States  the  action  of  Virginia  was  observed  with  alarm, 
for  it  threatened  immediate  danger  to  the  National  Capital  and  the  archives 
.of  the  Republic.  Only  the  hope  that  the  people  of  Virginia  would  refuse  to 
ratify  the  Ordinance,  calmed  the  fears  of  the  loyalists.  The  expectation  that 
they  would  do  so,  if  an  opportunity  should  be  offered  them,  made  the  con- 
spirators more' active  and  bold.  They  did  not  wait  for  the  people  to  speak 
concerning  the  matter ;  but,  within  twenty-four  hours,  after  the  passage  of 
the  Ordinance,  and  while  the  vote  was  still  covered  by  an  injunction  of 
secrecy,  they  set   on  foot,  doubtless  imder  directions  from  Montgomery, 

>  Bae  page  8^.  >  Se«  page  818,  *  A'««  Orltant  Picayun*. 
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expeditions  fbr  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  of  the  Navy  Yard  near 
Norfolk,  preparatory  to  an  attempt  to  seize  Washington  City. 

A  few  days  afterward,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  arrived  in  Richmond,  to 
urge  the  Convention  to  violate  its  own  Ordinance,  and  to  take  measures  for 
annexing  Virginia  to  the  "Confederacy  "  without  the  consent  of  the  people. 
He  was  clothed  with  full  power  to  make  a  treaty  to'  that  effect.  Troops 
were  then  pushing  forward  from  the  Gulf  States  toward  her  borders.  The 
conspirators,  having  promised  the  people  of  the  Cotton-growing  States  that 
no  harm  should  come  nigh  their  dwellings,  and  perceiving  war  to  be 
inevitable,  were  hastening  to  make  the  Border  States  the  theater  of  its 
operations,  and,  if  possible,  secure  the  great  advantage  of  the  possession 
of  the  National  CapitaL  At  various  points  on  his  journey  northward, 
Stephens  had  harangued  the  people,  and  everywhere  he  raised  the  cry  of 
"  On  to  Washington  I'"  That  cry  was  already  resounding  throughout  the 
South.  It  was  an  echo  or  a  paraphrase  of  the  prophecy  of  the  "  Confederate 
Secretary  of  War."'  "Nothing  is  more  probable,"  said  the  Richmond  En- 
quirer  on  the  13th  of  April,  "  than  that  President  Davis  will  soon  march  an 
umy  through  North  Carolina  and  Virguia  to  Washington,"  and  it  called 
npon  Virginians  who  wished  to  "join  the  Southern  army,"  to  organize  at 
once.  "The  first  bruits  of  Virginia  secession,"  said  the  iVew  Orleans 
Picayune  of  the  18th,  "  will  be  the  removal 
of  lincoln  and  his  Cabinet,  and  whatever  he 
can  carry  away,  to  the  safer  neighborhood 
of  Harrisburg  or  Cincinnati — ^perhaps  to 
Bn«&lo  or  Cleveland."  The  Vlch^rg  (Mis- 
BBsippi)  Whig  of  the  20th  said: — "Major 
Ben.  McCuUoch  has  organized  a  force  of  five 
thousand  men  to  seize  the  Federal  Capital 
the  instant  the  first  blood  is  spilled."  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when  news 
of  bloodshed  in  Baltimore  was  received  in 
Montgomery,  bonfires  were  built  in  front  of 
the  Exchange  Hotel,  and  firopi  its  balcony 
Roger  A  Pryor  said,  in  a  speech  to  the  multi- 
tude, that  he  was  "  in  fiivor  of  an  immediate 
march  npon  Washington."  At  the'  departure 
of  the  Second  Regiment  o^  South  Carolina 
In£uitry  for  Richmond,  at  about  the  sune 
time,  the  Colonel  (Kershaw),  on  taking  the 
flag  presented  to  the  regiment,  said,  as  he 
handed  it  to  the  Color-Sergeant  (GiOrdon) : — "  To  your  particular  charge  is 
committed  this  noble  gift.  Plant  it  wherever  honor  calls.  If  opportunity 
offers,  let  it  be  the  first  to  kiss  the  bieezes  of  heaven  from  the  dome  of 


•OVTH  OABOUMA  UGIIT  llrTAiramT. 


■  TlM  H«w  York  OomnurettU  AdttriUtr  of  iLpril  tSth  bad  ut  leaonnt  of  th*  experience  of  a  gentlemaa 
who  had  eaeaped  from  FayetteTille  to  avoid  Impreiaraent  into  the  tneargeot  anny.  Be  traveled  on  the  eame 
tisin  with  Stephena  ttom  Wanaw  to  Blcbmond.  "At  nearly  every  etatlan,"  he  laya,  " Strphcnt  apolce.  Th* 
eaptare  1/  WatUvglen  teat  tkt  grand  idea  •■Mek  At  aiforcad.  and  trkorUd'tht  people  tofoin  4i»  (JU 
enterpritt,  to  which  they  heartily  rsaponded.  Tbia  wae  the  only  thing  talked  oC  'It  niuctUw  done P  waa  Us 
eoaacaot  exelamatlon.*' 

*  See  extract  (roiu  Walkei'a  apeeeh  at  Moatgomery  on  the  ISth  of  April,  page  Stt. 
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the  Capitol  at  'Washington."  The  Hichmond  Examiner  of  the  28d  (the 
day  on  which  Stephens  arrived  in  Richmond),  said: — "The  capture  of 
Washington  City  is  perfectly  within  the  power  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
if  Virginia  will  only  make  the  proper  effort  by  her  constitated  authori* 
ties.  .  .  .  There  never  was  half  the  unanimity  among  the  p^ple  before, 
nor  a  tithe  of  the  zeal  upon  any  subject  that  is  now  manifested  to  take 
Washington,  and  drive  from  it  every  Black  Republican  who  is  a  dweller 
there.  From  the  mountain-tops  and  valleys  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  there  is 
one  wild  shout  of  fierce  resolve  to  capture  Washington  City,  at  all  and  every 
human  hazard."  On  the  same  day  Governor  Ellis,  of  North  Carolina,  ordered 
a  regiment  of  State  troops  to  march  for  Washington;  and  the  Oold*borough 
Tribune  of  the  24th  said,  speaking  of  the  grand  movement  of  Virginia  and 
a  rumored  one  in  Maryland: — ^"It  makes  good  the  words  of  Secretary 
Walker  at  Montgomery,  in  regard  to  the  Federal  metropolis.  It  transfers 
the  lines  of  battle  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Pennsylvania  border."  The 
Italeiyh  Standard  of  the  same  date  said : — **  Our  streets  are  alive  with 
soldiers "  (although  North  Carolina  was  a  professedly  loyal  State  of  the 
Umon),  and  added,  "  Washington  City  will  be  too  hot  to  hold  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  Government  North  Carolina  has  said  it,  and  she  will  do 
all  she  can  to  make  good  her  declaration."  The  Wilmington  (N.  C.) 
Journal  said : — "  When  North  Carolina  regiments  go  to  Washington,  and 
they  will  go,  they  will  stand  side  by  side  with  their  brethren  of  the  South." 
The  Mif aula  (Alabama)  Hq/reas  said,  on  the  26th:* — "Our 

'mm!''  policy  at  this  time  should  be  to  seize  the  old  Federal  Capital, 
and  take  old  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  prisoners  of  war."  The 
Milledgeville  (Georgia)  Southern  Recorder  of  the  80th,  inspired  by  men 
like  Toombs,  Cobb,  Iverson,  and  other  leaders,  said : — "  The  G^ovemment  of 
the  Confederate  States  must  possess  the  city  of  Washington.  It  is  folly  to 
think  it  can  be  used  any  longer  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Lincoln  Govern- 
ment,  as  no  access  can  be  had  to  it  except  by  passing  through  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  The  District  of  Columbia  cannot  remain  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  Congress  without  humiliating  Southern  pride  and 
defeating  Southern  rights.  Both  are  essential  to  greatness  of  character, 
and  both  must  cooperate  in  the  destiny  to  be  achieved."  A  correspondent 
of  the  Charleston  Courier,  writing  from  Montgomery  at  about  the  same 
time,  said: — "The  desire  for  taking  Washington,  I  b^eve,  increases  every 
hour,  and  all  things,  to  my  thinking,  seem  tepding  to  this  consummation. 
We  are  in  lively  hope  that,  before  three  months  roll  by,  the  Government, 
Congress,  departments  and  all,  will  have  removed  to  the  present  Federal 
Capital." 

We  might  cite  utterances  of  this  kind  from  the  leading  newspiq>«B  of 
the  more  Southern  Slave-labor  States,  and  the  declarations  of  eminent  poli- 
ticians, sufficient  to  fill  a  chapter,  which  show  that  everywhere  it  was  well 
understood  that  the  seizure  of  Washington,  the  destruction  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  erection  of  a  confederation  composed  wholly  of  Slave-labor  States, 
according  to  the  plan  foreshadowed  in  the  banner  of  the  South  Carolina 
Secession  Convention,'  was  the  cherished  design  of  Jefierson  Davis  and  hia 
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confederates.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  testimony — in  the  presence  of  the 
prophecy  of  his  B(H»lled  Secretary  of  War  at  Montgomery,  and  the  action 
of  Stephens,  his  lieutenant,  while  on  his  way  to  Richmond,  and  while  there 
in  assisting  the  Virginia  conspirators  in  carrying  out  their  scheme  for 
seizing  the  -Capital,  the  arch-traitor,  with  hypocrisy  the  most  supremely 
impudent,  declared  in  a  speech  at  the  opening  of  his  so-called  Congress,  on 
the  20th  of  April,  that  his  policy  was  peaceful  and  defensive,  not  belligerent 
and  i^gressive.  Speaking  more  to  Europe  than  to  the  "  Confederacy,"  he 
said: — ^"We  protest  solenmly,  in  the  face  of  mankind,  that  we  desire  peace 
at  any  sacrifice,  save  that  of  honor.  ...  In  independence  we  seek  no  con- 
quest, no  aggrandizement,  no  cession  of  any  kind  from  the  States  with  which 
we  have  lately  confederated.  All  we  oak  is  to  be  let  alone — those  who  never 
held  power  over  as  should  not  now  attempt  our  subjugation  by  arms.  This 
we  will,  we  must  resist  to  the  direst  extremity."  On  the  very 
next  day*  Stephens,  the  so-called  Vice-President,  said  in  a  speech  '  ^g^.**' 
at  Atlsmta,  in  Georgia : — "  A  general  opinion  prevails  that 
Washington  City  is  soon  to  be  attacked.  On  this  subject  I  can  only  say, 
our  object  is  peace.  We  wish  no  aggressions  on  any  one's  rights,  and  will 
make  none.  But  if  Maryland  secedes,  the  District  of  Columbia  will  &ll  to 
her  by  reversionary  right — the  same  as  Sumter  to  South  Carolina,  Pulaski 
to  Georgia,  and  Pickens  to  Florida.  When  we  have  the  right,  we  will 
demand  the  surrender  of  Washington,  just  as  we  did  in  the  other  cases,  and 
will  enforce  our  demands  at  every. hazard  and  at  whatever  cost."  The 
hnrgUir,  using  the  same  convenient  logic,  might  say  to  the  householder 
about  to  be  plundered  by  him,  after  having  made  the  intended  victim's  near 
neighbor  an  accomplice,  and  with  his  aid  had  forced  his  way  into  the 
dwelling :  "  Tour  plate,  and  your  money,  and  your  jewelry  fall  to  my  accom- 
plice as  a  reversionary  right,  and  we  demand  the  surrender  of  your  keys. 
AU  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone."' 


I  A  qnmint  writer  In  the  Bart/ord  (ConDeetleat)  CawraM,  it  tb«t  ttine,  made  the  following  unnttsg  eom- 
■•BtKr  oo  the  eoaaplnton*  imtnithfti]  UMrtii»— **  AD  we  uk  I*  to  be  let  tlonef — 

*  A«  TOBce  I  Talked  by  •  disnuil  ewiinp,  Lot  me  alone,  tat  Pre  get  your  Ho, 

There  lot  an  old  Core  In  the  dark  and  damp,  And  lots  of  other  trapi  ungly  In ; 

And  at  ererybody  as  paseed  that  road  Let  me  alone— 1  am  rigging  a  boat 

A  itlek  or  a  etooe  tUa  old  Core  throwed ;  To  grab  roterer  you're  got  afloat; 

And  Tenerer  he  flang  bla  atlck  or  hia  atoae.  In  a  veek  or  »  I  expecta  to  come 

He'd  set  npn  Bong  of -Let  me  alone.'  And  tarn  yon  oat  of  yonr  Wse  and 'ome, 

'Utmaalane,forIloTeBtoBhy  Tm  a  qnlet  Old  Core,' says  he,  with  a  groan, 

Theie  bits  of  things  at  the  paaien  by;  'All  laxea  la,  £«<m«aA>n«,"' 

The  writer  then  foreahadowcd  the  aetieii  of  the  Soremment,  as  foDowa:— 

*  Jmt  then  eame  along,  on  the'aelf-Mme  way,  And  If  ercr  I  catehea  yon,  round  my  raacb, 

iaether  old  Core,  and  began  for  to  aay :—  rU  string  yon  np  to  the  nearest  branch. 

'let  yon  alone  I  thaCa  eomin'  it  strong  I  The  beat  yon  can  do  Is  to  go  to  bed, 

Too"Te  6en  let  alone  a  darned  sight  too  long  1  And  keep  a  decent  tongne  In  year  head ; 

Of  all  the  nrce  that  orer  I  beerd  I  Tor  I  reckon,  before  yon  and  1  are  don^ 

I'M  down  that  stick  1  <r«a  may  well  lo(A  akecnd.)  Ton'U  wiah  yon  had  let  boneat  folks  alone.' 

let  fo  that  stone!    If  yon  once  show  light.  The  Old  Core  stopped,  and  the  t'other  Old  CoTa, 

ni  kneek  yon  higher  than  any  kite.  He  sot  quite  still  In  his  cypress  groTe, 

Too  must  hare  a  leaaon  to  stop  yonr  trieka.  And  he  looked  at  his  stick  revolTln'  alow, 

A«d  cure  you  of  shying  them  stones  and  sticks ;  Tether  'twere  safe  to  shy  It  orno ; 

Aad  ni  hare  my  hardware  hack,  and  my  eash,     .  And  be  gmmbled  on,  in  an  Injured  tana, 

*Bd  knock  your  scow  Into  'tamal  smash ,  •  All  that  I  ax'd  waa,  Ut  me  aloat:  " 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


BECES8I0N  or  YlKQimK  AND  KOBTH  CABOLINA  DECLARED.— SEIZUSB  OP  BABPEB'S 
FERRY  AND  GOSPOBT  NAVT  TABD.— THE  FIBST  TROOPS  IN  WASHINGTON  FOB  ITS 
DEFENSE. 

HE  reception  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  by  the  Convention 
of  Virginia  politicians,  the  antborities  of  the  State,  and  the 
excited  populace  in  Richmond,  gave  him  instant  assurances 
of  the  success  of  his  mission.  He  saw  the  "  Confederate 
Flag"  waving  everywhere,  and  heard  no  complaint  because 
of  the  nsurpation.  He  perceived  that  in  Virginia,  as  in  the 
Gulf  States,  the  heel  of  the  usurper  was  firmly  planted  on 
the  necks  of  the  loyal  people,  and  that  despotism  was  anb- 
stantially  triumphant.  His  soul  was  filled  with  gladness, 
and  he  addressed  the  Virginians  with  the  eloquence  and 
earnestness  of  a  man -whose  heart  was  in  his  work.  "The 
fires  of  patriotism,"  he  said,  "  I  have  seen  blazing  brightly 
all  along  my  track,  from  Montgomery  to  the  very  gates  of 
your  city,  and  they  are  enkindling  here  with  greater  bril- 
liancy and  fervor.  That  constitutional  liberty  which  we 
vainly  sought  for  while  in  the  old  Union,  we  have  found,  and  fully  enjoy  in 
our  new  one.  .  .  .  What  had  you,  the  friends  of  liberty,  to  hope  for  while 
onder  Lincoln?  Nothing.  Beginning  in  usurpation,  where  will  he  end? 
He  will  quit  Washington  as  ignominionsly  as  he  entered  it,  and  God's  will 
will  have  been  accomplished.  Madness  and  folly  rule  at  Washington,  but 
Providence  is  with  us,  and  will  bless  us  to  the  end.  The  people  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  States  of  the  South  are  one  in  interest,  in  feeling,  in  insti- 
tutions, and  in  hope;  and  why  should  they  not  be  one  in  Government? 
Every  son  of  the  South,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande,  should  rally 
Imneath  the  same  banner.  The  conflict  may  be  terrible,  bat  the  victory 
will  be  ours.  It  remains  for  yon  to  say  whether  you  will  share  our 
triumphs.'" 

Stephens,  as  we  have  observed,  was  in  Richmond  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  a  treaty  for  the  admission  of  Virginia  into  the  "  Southern  Con- 
federacy." The  Convention  appointed  Ex-President  John  Tyler,  William 
Ballard  Preston,  S.  McD.  Moore,  James  P.  Holcombe,  James  C.  Bruce,  and 
Lewis  E.  Harvie,  Commissioners  to  treat  with  him.  They  entered  upon  the 
business  at  once,  and  on  the  24th  of  April  agreed  to  and  signed  a  "  Conven- 


'  Speech  at  Rlchtnomt.  April  88, 1881.  Hted  by  Whitney  tn  hia  nuiorg  t^  {he  War  for  the  Vnton,  i  MS. 
Compare  what  Stephena  a«ld  at  Htlledgerille,  tn  Norember,  18tn.  and  tn  the  Oeor^a  ConrentlnR,  tn  Jaitnaiy, 
IMI,  pagea  M  to  .'  *.  tneloalTe. 
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tion  between  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,"  which  provided  that,  nntil  the  anion  of  Virginia  with  the  league 
should  be  perfected,  "the  whole  military  force  and  military  operations, 
offenmre  and  defensive,  of  said  Commonwealth,  in  the  impending  conflict 
with  the  United  States,"  should  be  Under  the  chief  control  and  direction  of 
Jefferson  Davis.  So  e^er  were  the  Virginia  conspirators  to  "  perfect  the 
Union,"  that  on  the  following  day,*  the  Convention,  appealing  •  April  »>, 
to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts  for  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct,  ^^'- 
pamed  an  ordinance  ratifying  the  treaty,  and  adopting  and  ratifying  the 


e^<^ 


C^lT^^i^ii  -^l-^^^Ld-ty^^^*^^^it^^^^^  J^cCJ^ 


tlSKATUUS  or  THB  C01IIIIUI0!(nu.> 


April. 


Provifflonal  Constitution  of  the  Montgomery  League.'  They  proceeded  to 
appoint  delegates  to  the  "Confederate  Congress"  that  was  to  assemble 
<»i  the  29th;'  authorized  the  banks  of  the  State  to  suspend 
specie  payments ;  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  navy 
for  Virginia,  and  for  enlistments  for  the  State  army,  and  adopted  other 
measures  preparatory  for  war.  They  also  invited  Jeffereon  Davis  and  his 
confederates  to  make  Richmond  their  head-quarters.  The  so-called  annexa- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  *.'  Confederacy  "  was  officially  proclaimed 

■  These  wen  copied  from  the  original  ptrchmeat  npon  which  the  conTrntlon  or  treaty  vas  engrosscil  a<ul 

'  John  Tyln.  vho  was  a  chief  manager  among  the  conspirators  of  the  Virginia  ConTenllon.  telegraphed  as 
Mlowa  to  GOTonor  Plcken^  at  three  o'clock  that  afternoon :—"  We  are  fcllow<ltliens  onco  more.  By  an 
•rdlnanee  paaatd  thia  day,  Virginia  has  adopted  the  PloTlsianal  QoTemment  of  the  Confederate  States." 
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by  Governor  Letcher;  and  the  "Mother  of  States,"  the  "Mother  of  Presi- 
dents," and  equally  the  Mother  of  Disunion,  was  forced  into  the  position 
of  an  imporUnt  member  of  the  league  against  the  Republic.  Eastern  and 
Northern  Virginia  soon  became  the  theater  of  great  battles,  fought  by 
immense  armies,  at  various  times. during  the  war  that  ensued. - 

"When  the  time  approached  for  the  people  of  Virginia  to  vote  on  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  in  accordance  with  its  own  provisions,  Senator  James 
M.  Mason,  one  of  the  most  malignant  and  unscrupulous  of  the  conspirators, 
addressed  a  letter  to  them  from  his  home  near  Winchester,  in  which,  after 
saying  that  the  Ordinance  "  withdrew  the  State  of  Virginia  from  the  Union, 
with  all  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  separation,"  annulling  "  all  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  within  its  limits,"  and  absolv- 
ing "  its  citizens  from  all  obligations  or  obedience  to  them,"  he  declared  that 

a  rejection  of  the  Ordinance  by  the  people 
would  reverse  all  this,  and  that  Virginia 
would  be  compelled  to  fight  under  the 
banner  of  the  Republic,  in  violation  of  the 
sacred  pledge  made  to  the  "Confederate 
States,"  in  the  treaty  or  "Military  League" 
of  the  26th  of  April  He  then  said: — 
"If  it  be  asked.  What  are  those  to  do 
who,  in  their  conscience,  cannot  vote  to 
separate  Virginia  from  the  United  States  ? 
the  answer  is  simple  and  plain.  Honor 
and  duty  alike  require  that  they  should 
not  vote  on  the  question ;  and  if  they  re- 
tain such  opinions,  they  must  leave  the 
iLun  M.  MABOK.  State."'    The  answer  was,  indeed,  "  simple 

and  plain,"  and  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  true  spicit  of  the  conspirators,  expressed  by  their  chosen  leader : — "  All 
who  oppose  us  shall  smell  Southern  powder  and  feel  Southern  steel." 
Submission  or  banishment  was  the  alternative  offered  by  Mason,  in  the  name 
of  traitors  in  power,  to  Virginians  who  were  true  to  the  principles  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  whose  remains  were  resting  within  the  bosom  of 
their  State,  and  to  the  old  flag  under  which  the  independence  of  their 
common  country  had  been  achieved.  He  well  knew  that  his  words  would 
be  received  as  expressions  of  the  views  of  the  usurpers  at  Richmond,  and 
that  thousands  of  citizens  would  thereby  be  kept  from  the  polls,  for  in  Vir- 
ginia the  votes  were  given  openly,  and  not  by  secret  ballot,  as  in  other 
States. 

Mason's  infamous  suggestion  was  followed  by  coincident  action.    Troops 
had  been  for  some  time  pouring  into  Virginia  from  the  more.  Sonthem 
•  M>r  i8,     States,  and  the  vote  on  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  taken 
i8«i-       toward  the  close  of  May,*  in  the  midst  of  bayonets  thirsting  for 
the  blood  of  Union  men.    Terror  was  then  reigning  all  over  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia.    Unionists  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  compelled  to  fly  from 


>  Latter  to  the  Editor  of  the  mncketttr  Tirginiiin.  Mxj  It,  1MI. 
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their  State  to  save  their  lives ;  and  hj  these  means  the  conspirators  vere 
enabled  to  "report  a  Tote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  nine 
handred  and  fifty  for  secession,  and  only  twenty  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-three  against  it.  This  did  not  include  the  vote  in  North- 
western Viiginia,  where  the  people  had  rallied  around  their  true  representa- 
tives in  the  Convention,  and  defied  the  conspirators  and  all  their  power. 
They  had  already  placed  themselves  boldly  and  firmly  upon  earnest  profes- 
sions of  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  in  Convention  assembled  at  Wheeling, 
ten  days  before  the  voting,  they  had  planted,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter, 
the  vigorous  germ  of  a  new  Free-labor  Commonwealth. 

The  conservative  State  of  North  Carolina,  lying  between  Virginia  and 
the  more  Southern  States,  could  not  long  remain  neutral  Her  disloyal  poli- 
ticians, with  Grovemor  Ellis  at  their  head,  were  active  and  unscrupulous. 
We  have  already  observed  their  efibrts  to  array  the  State  against  the 
National  Government,  and  the  decided  condemnation  of  their  schemes  by 
the  people.'  Now,  taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  call  of  the  President  for  troops,  they 
renewed  their  wicked  efforts,  and  with  better  success.  Ellis 
issued  a  proclsunation,'  calling  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  *  *^jjjj*^"' 
Legislature  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  which  he  shamelessly  declared 
that  the  President  was  preparing  for  the  "  subjugation  of  the  entire  South, 
and  the  conversion  of  a  free  republic,  inherited  from  their  fathers,  into  a 
military  despotism,  to  be  established  by  worse  than  foreign  enemies,  on  the 
mins  of  the  once  glorious  Constitution  of  Equal  Rights."  With  equal  men- 
dacity, the  disloyal  politicians  throughout  the  State  stirred  up  the  people  by 
making  them  believe  that  they  were  about  to  be  deprived  of  their  liberties 
by  a  military  despotism  at  Washington.  Excited,  bewildered,  and  alarmed, 
they  becanae,  in  a  degree,  passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  men  like 
Senator  Clingman  and  others  of  his  party.  The  Legislature  acted  under 
the  same  malign  influences.  It  authorized  a  convention  to  consider  the 
subject  of  the  secession  of  the  State,  and  ordered  an  election  of  delegates 
therefor,  to  be  held  on  the  13th  of  May.  It  gave  the  Governor  authority  to 
raise  ten  thousand  men,  and  appropriated  five  millions  of  dollars  for  the  use 
of  the  State.  It  empowered  the  treasurer  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  denominations  as  low  as  three  cents;  and 
by  act  defined  treason  to  be  the  levying  of  war  against  the  State,  adhering 
to  its  enemies  in  establishing  a  government  within  the  State  without  the 
consent  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  holding  or  executing  any  ofBce  in  such 
government. 

The  Convention  assembled  on  the  20th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the 
"Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,"*  and  on  the  same  day  an 
Ordinance  of  Secession  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Governor  had  issued  an  order  for  the  enrollment  of  thirty  thotisand 

>  Sm  rtf  «  and  198l 

'  In  1  iTSi  OooTentloii  at  tbe  reprewBtatlTea  of  th«  elUsen*  of  UaeUanbini;  Conntj,  North  Oarolint,  heM  at 
QHtlane.  puted  a  aeries  of  jntriotie  re69lutioas,e<ialTalent  In  wonit  and  spirit  to  a  declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  tioTenment  of  Great  Britain.  There  Is  a  well-foanded  dispnte  as  to  the  day  on  which  that  declaistlon 
VM  wdapttA,  one  party  declaring  It  to  be  the  20tb  of  May.  and  another  the  Slat  of  May.  For  a  minote  aocoont 
i>(  that  aHUr.  lee  LoMlng's  Pietorial  FUld-Booko/th4  Rtvoiutim. 
TOL.  L— 2S 
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minute-men,  and  the  forces  of  the  State  had  seized,  for  the  second  time,  the 

National  forts  on  the  sea-coast ;'  also  the  Mint  at  Charlotte,*  and 

'^iMi*"^    the  Government  Arsenal  at  Fayetteville,'  in  yrhich  were  thirty- 

>  April  2&     seven  thousand  stand  of  arms,  three  thousand  kegs  of  gnnpoir. 

der,  and  an  immense  amount  of  munitions  of  war.     Within  three  weeki 


AXSmCAI.  AT  rATnrXTILLC,  aOBTH  OABOUHA. 

after  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  there  were  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  North  Carolina  volunteers  under  arms.  They  adopted  s 
flag  which  was  composed  of  the  colors  red,  white,  and  blue,  differently 

arranged  from  those  in   the  National 
flag.' 

The  Governor  of  Tennessee  (Harris) 
and  a  disloyal  majority  of  the  Legifr 
lature  now  commenced  the  work  of 
infinite  mischief  to  the  people  of  their 
State.  Harris  called  the  Legislature 
together  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  de- 
livered to  that  body  a  message,  in 
which  he  strongly  urged  the  necessity 
for  the  immediate  secession  of  the 
State.  Remembering  that 
less  than  eighty  days  before* 
the  people  had  declared  in 
favor  of  the  Union  by  sixty-five  thou- 
sand majority,  he  was  unwilling  to 
trust  the  question  of  secession  to  (hem 
now.  He  argued,  that  at  the  opening 
of  a  revolution  so  vitally  important,  there  was  no  propriety  in  wasting  the 
time  required  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people  by  calling  a  convention, 
when  the  Legislature  had  the  power  to  submit  an  ordinance  of  secession  to 


•  Febnurj  », 
1861. 


ROBTH  TAKOUKA  FLAA. 


*  See  piifc  161. 

*  The  rolon  were  unu)ge<)  u  follows  In  thin  flif  of'  tlia  **  SoTcrelfn  State  of  Nortb  Cirollna :"— The  ni 
formed  s  broad  bar  mnning  parallel  with  the  staff,  on  which  was  a  singia  star,  and  the  dates  arranged  aa  seen  la 
the  engrarlng,  "  May  90,  ITTB,"  which  was  that  of  lh«  pmmnlgation  of  the  ao-called  "  Mecklenbar;^  Deelaralkia 
of  Independence"  (mentioned  In  note  *,  pofn  88B\  and  "  May  80,  IBei,"*  on  which  day  the  politicians  of  North 
Carolina  declared  the  bond  that  bonnd  that  State  to  their  own  chosen  Union  waa  forerer  dlsaolTVd. 
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diem  withoat  "  encambering  them  with  the  election  of  delegates."  He 
aceordiogly  reoommended  the  Legislature  to  adopt  such  an  ordinance  at 
ODae,  and  call  upon  the  people  to  vote  npon  it  speedily. 

A  feir  days  after  the  Governor's  message  was  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
latore,  Henry  W.  HiDiard,  a  lea^ng  member  of  the  "  Methodist  Church 
South,"  appeared  before  that  body  *  as  a  commissioner  of  Jefferson 
Davis  and  his  confederates,  clothed  by  them  with  authority  to  '  ^^'  **• 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  State  of  Tennessee  and 
the  "Confederate  States  of  America,"  similar  to  that  already  completed 
between  the  Virginia  politicians  and  the  conspirators  at  Montgomery.  He 
was  allowed  to  submit  his  views  to  the  Legislature.  He  regarded  the 
question  at  issue  "  between  the  North  and  the  South  "  as  one  "  of  constitu- 
tional  liberty,  involving  the  right  of  the  pec^le  to  govern  themselves."  He 
believed  there  was  not  a  true-hearted  man  in  the  South  who  would  not 
rather  die  than  submit  to  "  the  Abolition  North."  The  idea  of  reconstruo- 
tion  must  be  utterly  abandoned.  They  would  never  think  of  "  going  back 
to  their  enemies."  He  considered  the  system  of  government  founded  on 
Slavery,  which  had  been  established  at  Montgomery,  as  the  only  permanent 
fi)rm  of  government  that  could  be  maintained  in  America.  His  views  were 
warmly  supported  by  some  prominent  Tennesseans.  Ex-Qovemor  Neil  S. 
Brown,  in  a  letter  published  at  about  that  time,  expressed  his  belief  that  it 
was  "  the  settled  policy  of  the  Administration  "  and  of  "  the  whole  North, 
to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  South,"  and  urged  the  people 
to  arm  themselves,  as  the  Border  States,  he  believed,  would  be  the  battle- 
ground. Ex-Congressman  Felix  R.  Zollicoffer  declared  that  Tennessee  was 
"already  involved  in  war,"  and  said, "  We  cannot  stand  neutral  and  see  our 
Southern  brothers  butchered." 

On  the  1st  of  May  the  Legislature  authorized  the  Governor  to  enter  into 
a  -nulitary  league  with  the  "  Confederate  States,"  by  which  the  whole 
military  rule  of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  Davis. 
He  appointed  Gnstavus  A.  Henry,  Archibald  O.  W.  Totten,  and  Washings 
ton  Barrow  as  commissioners  for  the  purpose.  They  and  Mr.  Hilliard 
n^otiated  a  treaty,  and  on  the  7th'  the  Governor  announced 
to  the  Legislature  the  conclusion  of  the  business,  and  submitted  ^' 

to  it  a  copy  of  the  "  Convention."  By  it  Davis  and  his  confederates  were 
authorized  to  exercise  absolute  military  control  in  Tennessee  until  that 
Commonwealth  should  become  a  member  of  the  "  Confederacy "  by  rati- 
fying its  permanent  constitution.  The  vote  on  the  treaty  in  the  Senate 
was  fourteen  ayes  to  six  noes,  and  in  the  lower  House,  forty-two  ayes  to 
fifteen  noes.  Eighteen  of  the  members,  chiefly  from  East  Tennessee,  were 
absent  or  did  not  vote.' 


>  It  WW  stlpolated  by  the  eonTCOtlon,  In  addltloD  to  th«  absolat«  snrreDder  of  bU  th«  military  tflkirs  of 
Ike  State  to  Jefferson  DatIs,  that  the  State  of  Tenneeaee  abonld,  **  on  beoointn^  a  member  of  said  Confederaey. 
aider  the  permaBeat  CoastStotSdn  ot  said  Confederate  States,  If  the  aamo  shall  occnr,  torn  over  to  said  Con- 
federate  States  all  tit^  pnblfe  property,  naral  storaa,  and  munltioas  of  war.  o^  which  she  may  then  be  in  poases. 
ri«SL  acquired  from  the  TJnited  States,  on  the  earns  terms  and  in  the  same  manner  OA  the  other  States  of  laSd 
Coafedeney  hare  done  In  like  caaes."  Gortmor  Harris  had  already  (on  the  ttth  of  April)  ordered  the  seinu* 
ef  Tmnessee  bonda  to  the  amount  of  slxty^six  thonsand  dollais,  and  fire  thonsaiid  dollars  in  cash,  belonging  t» 
the  Fnited  States,  which  were  in  possession  of  the  Colleetor  of  the  Port  of  Nashville.  The  pretext  fnr  the  Belznia 
w»,  that  the  amount  might  be  held  In  trust,  as  a  sort  of  hoetafre,  until  the  Oovemment  should  return  to  the 
Slats  and  its  dtlzena  property  eontnihaad  vt  war  which  had  baes  token  from  the  steamer  l/i/lman,  at  Cairo. 
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The  Legislature,  }n  the  mean  time,  bad  passed  an  act,  to  snbmit  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  a  "  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  an  Ordinance  dis> 
solving  the  Federal  Relations  between  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  United 
States  of  America;"  and  also  an  Ordinance  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constita- 
tion  of  the  "Provisional  Government  of  the  Confederate  States.""  The 
Governor  was  empowered  to  ruse  fifty-five  thonsand  volunteers  "for  the 
defense  of  the  State,"  and,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  to  call  oat  the 
whole  available  military  strength  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  be  nnder  the 
absolute  control  of  the  Governor.  He  was  also  authorized  to  issue  the 
bonds  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  to  run  ten  yean 
and  bear  an  annual  interest  of  eight  per  cent.  Thus  the  purse  and  the 
sword  of  the  violated  Commonwealth  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  ito 
bitterest  enemy,  and  before  the  day  had  arrived  on  which  the  vote  was  to 

be  taken  on  the  question  of  Separation  or  No  Separation,*  Harris 
*i9n  *"     ^**^  organized  twenty-five  thousand  volunteers   and  equipped 

them  with  munitions  of  war,  a  greater  portion  of  which  had 
been  stolen  from  National  arsenals,  and  brought  to  Nashville  by  the  dis- 
loyal Ex-Congressman  ZoUicoffer,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Governor  to 
Montgomery  on  a  treasonable  mission,  at  the  middle  of  May.*  The  people 
found  themselves  practically  dispossessed  of  the  elective  fhtnchise,  one  of 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  freemen,  by  a  usurper — the  head  of  a  military 
despotism,  in  complicity  with  the  conspirators  at  Montgomery.  That 
despotism  had  been  of  quick  and  powerful  growth  nnder  the  culture  of 
men  in  authority,  and  was  possessed  of  amazing  energy.  Its  will  was  law. 
The  people  were  slaves.  Its  mailed  heel  was  upon  their  necks,  and  they 
perceived  no  way  to  lift  it.  They  knew  that  their  voice  at  the  ballot-box 
might  be  silenced  by  the  bayonet,  yet  they  ventured  to  speak ;  and  it  is 
asserted  by  the  most  competent  authority,  that  a  decided  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  were  against  the  disunion  schemes  of  the  Governor  and  his  friends, 
who  at  once  inaugurated  a  system  of  terrorism  such  as  the  history  of 
tyrants  has  seldom  revealed.  Fraud  and  violence  were  exercised  every- 
where on  the  part  of  the  disloyalists,  and  after  the  operation  of  a  concerted 
plan  for  making  false  election  returns,  and  the  changing  of  figures  in  the 

*  This  nctfoD  wns  kept  secret  fbr  s<^eral  days.  When  the  intpepl*  Brownlow  (seo  page  8?)  heard  of  it,  he 
deooODCed  it  TeheuwDtly  in  his  Jounial.  the  KnoeeviU^  Whig,  '^The  deed  is  done,  and  a  black  dved  It  \i^  he 
■aid.  "The  Lejrislature  of  Tennessee,  in  secret  session,  passed  an  Ordinnneo  of  Secession,  voting  the  State  out 
of  the  Federal  ITnlon,  and  ehanidng  the  Federal  relations  of  the  State,  thereby  affeotlng,  to  the  great  luimj  of 
tke  people,  tbelr  moat  tmp4irtant  eaithlf  Interesta."  He  denounced  the  OoTemnr  aod  legUUtora  aa  nswpen, 
and  called  upon  the  jioople  to  vote  against  the  Ordinance.  **Lct  every  man,**  ho  said,  '*old  and  joung.  halt  and 
blind,  contrive  to  be  at  the  polls  on  that  day.  If  we  lose  then,  oar  liberties  are  gone,  and  we  are  swallowed  up 
by  a  military  despotism  more  odloua  than  any  now  existing  in  any  of  the  monareblca  of  Europe.** 

'  In  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  after  his  return,  ZolllcolTer  gave  an  account  of  his  inissloD.  and  rvvealed  fiirts 
which  throw  considerable  light  on  sabeequent  events.  He  said  that  **  President  Davie  **  desired  and  expected  t<* 
ftamish  Tennessee  with  fifty  thonsand  muskets,  but  there  were  dllflcaltiea  in  the  way.  An  attempt  to  piocare 
arms  lh>m  Havana  had  fiilled,  but  they  expected  mnskcts  (h>m  Belgium  **  In  British  bottoms.**  General  Pillow, 
it  seems,  had  no  idea  of  respecting  Kentucky  nentrality  [see  Chapter  XIX.].  but  had.  so  early  as  the  middle  of 
Hay,  proposed  to  occupy  Colnmbas,  In  that  State,  as  a  ** Confederate**  military  post  Davis  thought  such  a 
movement  at  that  time  was  premature.  He  said  he  had  once  proposed  the  Same  thing  to  Governor  Uagoffla, 
but  he  would  not  then  consent  Davis  was  also  donbttnl  about  tha  propriety  of  "  Ihrowinf  the  military  forces 
<f  Tennessee  open  the  Ohio  and  Missoori  fhintlera  of  Kentncky,'*  which  Ooveniar  Harris  hod  proposed,  becansa 
ha  doubted  whether  Magoffin  would  approve  of  It  **  He  thinks  Governor  Magoffin,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  and 
others,**  said  the  writer,  "are  merely  floating  with  the  tide  of  Sonthem  feeling  in  Kentucky,  not  leading  K." 
bttt  that  "Governor  Jackson,  of  Hissourt,  was  in  advance  of  his  people,  and  leading  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
in  defcnse  of  the  South.**  Davis  also  thought  It  would  he  better  for  the  Kentudibss  tm«  to  "  tbc  Soatb'*  to 
rettra,  under  military  Isadora,  to  Taanaaea,  aod  then  "  rally  and  onanixa.'' 
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aggregfttes,  at  Kaahville,  hj  the  Govemor  and  his  confederates,  Harris 
asserted,  in  a  proclamation  isaned  on  the  24th  of  June,  that  the  vote  in  ths 
State  was  one  hundred  and  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen  fof 
Separation,  and  forty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  against 
it,  or  a  minority  in  &vor  of  disunion  of  fifty-seven  thoosand  six  hundred  and 
sevMity-eight.'  Even  this  fiilse  report  showed  that  Elast  Tennessee — the 
mountain  region  of  the  State,  which,  like  Western  Virginia,  was  not 
eerioasly  poisoned  by  the  virus  of  the  Slave  system — was  loyal  to  the 
Republic  by  a  heavy  majority.  It  is  siud  that  one-half  of  the  votes  cast  ia 
&vor  of  Separation  in  East  Tennessee  were  illegal,  having  been  given  by 
soldiers  of  the  insurgent  army,  who  had  no  right  to  vote  anywhere.'  All 
through  the  war  that  ensued  East  Tennessee  remained  loyal,  but  at  the 
■cost  of  fearful  suffering,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter. 

Tims  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  by  the  treasonable  action 
of  their  respective  governors,  their  legislatures,  and  their  conventions,  were 
placed  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  National  Government,  positively 
and  ofiensively,  before  the  people  were  allowed  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject 
officially.  These  usurpers  raised  armies  and  levied  war  before  the  people 
gave  them  power  to  enlist  a  soldier,  to  buy  an  ounce  of  ammunition,  or  to 
move  a  gnn. 

The  conspirators  of  Virginia  had  not  only  talked  boldly  and  resolved 
conrageonsly,  but  had,  from  the  moment  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter, 
labored  zealously  and  vigorously  in  preliminary  movements  for  the  seizure 
of  Washington  and  the  National  Government.     Within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  passage  of  the  Secession  Ordinance,*  as  we  *  ^^  "' 
have  observed,  they  had  set  forces  in  motion  for  the  capture  of 
Harper's  Ferry  and  the  arms  and  ammunition  there,  and  of  the  Navy  Yard 
at  Gosport,  near  Norfolk,  with  its  vast  amount  of  ordnance  and  stores. 

Harper's  Ferry  is  a  small  village  in  Jefferson  County,  Virginia,  clustered 
around  the  base  of  a  rugged  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac  and 
Shenandoah  Rivers,  where  the  conjoined  streams  pass  through  the  lofty 
range  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  northwest  from 
Washington  City.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway, 
and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  the  powerful  commercial  links  which 
connect  Maryland,  and  especially  Baltimore,  with  the  great  West.  There 
ia  the  outer  gate  of  the  Shenandoah  or  great  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  was, 
at  the  time  we  are  considering  and  throughout  the  war,  a  point  of  much 
strategic  importance  as  a  military  post.  There,  for  many  years,  a  National 
Armory  and  Arsenal  had  been  situated,  where  ten  thousand  mnskets  were 
made  every  year,  and  fi'om  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  stand  of  arms  were 
generally  stored. 

'  Tbt  itemi  of  th*  rote,  M  (iTOi  In  tb«  proeUmatlon,  wen  u  follows : — 

MTABATIOll.  MO  aiTlSATIOa. 

SMtTmiMMee  14,780  M^tU 

inddk  TenneMM t8,M>  8,198 

WeatTeniMMM »,18T  MH 

HIHtaij  Camp* S,T14  (none) 

IWd. 101,918  «,!88 

•  Bm  AMcAm  4<a«  IHm.  Pragrtu,  and  DieUiu  tfStetmion,  tt  emttra  :  by  W.  O.  Brownlow,  «ow  (taas) 
Ooranor  «f  TeaotMee,  pafe  221' 
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When  the  secession  movement  began,  at  the  olose  of  1860,  the  Govern- 
ment took  measures  for  the  security  of  this  post.  Orders  were  received 
there  on  the  2d  of  January  for  the  Armory  Guard,  Flag  Guard,  and  Rifle 
Company  to  go  on  duty ;  and  these  were  re-enforced  a  few  days  afterward 
by  sixty-four  unmounted  United  States  dragoons,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Roger  Jones,  who  were  sent  there  as  a  precautionary  measore. 
Colonel  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  was  superintendent  of  the  post. 

Profound  quiet  prevailed  at  Harper's  Ferry  until  after  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter,  when  it  was  disturbed  by  rumors  that  the  Virginians  wei« 
preparing  to  seize  the  Armory  and  Arsenal  there.  The  rumor  was  true,  and 
was  soon  verified.    On  the  morning  of  the  leth  of  April,  orders  were  received 


■uspn'a  mxT  a  iut,  1861.* 

from  Richmond,  by  the  militia  commanders  at  Winchester  and  Charles- 
town,  for  the  seizure  of  the  Armory  and  Arsenal  that  night,  and  a  march 
in  force  into  Maryland,  when  the  Minute-men  of  that  State  were  expected 
to  join  them  in  an  immediate  attack  on  Washington.  Notice  was  given  to 
about  three  thousand  men,  but,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding,  only 
Jefferson  County  troops,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  under  Colonel 
Allen,  were  at  Hallto'wn,  the  designated  place  of  rendezvous,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  was  a  little  village  about  half  way  between 
Charlestown  Court  House  and  Harper's  Ferry,  and  four  miles  from  each. 
Other  troops,  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester,  were  on  their  march  toward  the 
Ferry  at  that  time. 

■  ThU  l«  *  Tlew  of  H«rpCT'«  Tarj  u  It  tppeared  ]u»t  «ftor  the  destrnctlan  of  the  Armory  and  Aneiul  boild- 
Inga.  The  apeetator  it  upon  the  hill  bMk  of  the  Tillage,  and  looking  tonrd  the  Potomac,  where,  with  the 
waten  of  the  Shenandoah,  It  paaeea  throogfa  the  Blue  BIdge.  Maiyland  Uighta,  whioh  hare  become  baioni  ta 
Matory,  are  aeen  on  the  left  of  the  picture. 
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As  a  surprise  seemed  important  to  secure  success,  the  little  detachment 
at  HalUown  moved  forward  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  They  had  four 
mOes  to  march  in  the  gloom.  The  infantry  led,  and  were  followed  by  one 
piece  of  artillery  and  about  twenty  of  the  Fauquier  Cavalry,  led  by  Captain 
Ashby,  who  afterward  became  a  noted  leader  of  horsemen  in  the  "  Con- 
federate army." 

The  march  was  silent.  When  within  a  mile  of  the  Ferry,  the  troops  met 
sentries,  who  challenged  them.  The  former  halted,  loaded  their  guns,  and 
the  officers  held  a  consultation.  Suddenly  there  was  seen  a  flash  of  light, 
followed  by  an  explosion,  in  the  direction  of  the  Ferry.  This  was  quickly 
repei^d,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  mountain  bights  in  the  neighborhood 
were  lighted  by  an  immense  and  increasing  flame.  Captain  Ashby  dashed 
fo^ard  to  the  town,  and  soon  returned  with  the  report  that  the  Arsenal 
and  Armory  were  on  fire,  and  that  the  National  troops  had  crossed  the  river, 
and  taken  the  mountain  road  in  the  direction  of  Carlisle  Barracks,  in  Penn- 
sylvaniiL 

Captun  Ashby  was  correctly  informed.  Lieutenant  Jones  had  been 
secretly  warned,  twenty-fonr  hours  before,  of  the  plan  for  seizing  the  post 
that  night.  He  had  indications  around  him  of  trouble  being  nigk  The 
militia  of  the  place,  who  had  professed  to  be  loyal,  had  resolved  to  disband 
that  day,  imd  the  laborers  who  were  acting  as  guards  manifested  significant 
uneasiness.  It  was  isvident  that  the  secession  feeling  was  predominant 
among  all  classes.  He  was  satisfied  that  his  little  force  of  only  forty  trusty 
men  could  not  withstand  the  overwhelming  number  of  insurgents  reported 
to  be  in  readiness  for  the  attack ;  so  be  caused  the  arms  at  the  post,  about 
fifteen  thousand  in  number,  to  be  secretly  piled  in  heaps  in  the  Arsenal 
buildings,  and  surrounded  with  combustibles  for  their  destruction,  that  they 
might  not  &,\\  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Suitable  materials  were 
also  placed  in  order  for  burning  the  Government  buildings,  between  which 
trains  of  gunpowder  were  laid. 

At  a  few  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  a  sentinel 
notified  Lieutenant  Jones  that  the  Virginians,  reported  to  be  two  thoufsand 
in  number,  were  within  twenty  minutes'  march  of  the  Ferry.  The  com- 
mander instantly  fired  the  trains;  and  three  minutes  afterward  both  of  the 
Arsenal  buildings  containing  the  arms,  together  with  the  carpenters'  shop, 
which  was  at  the  upper  end  of  a  large  and  connected  series  of  workshops 
of  the  Armory  proper,  were  in  a  blaze.  Every  window  in  the  buildings  had 
been  thrown  open,  so  as  to  increase  the  fury  of  the  conflagration.  When 
this  work  was  accomplished,  Jones  and  his  little  garrison  of  forty  men 
crossed  the  Potomac  ov^r  the  covered  bridge,  followed  by  an  excited  crowd 
of  citizens,  who  threatened  him  with  direst  vengeance.  He  wheeled  his 
men  at  the  bridge,  and  threatened  to  fire  upon  the  pursuers,  when  they  fell 
back.  He  then  fled  up  the  canal,  crossed  the  hills,  and,  wading  streams  an^ 
swamps,  reached  Hagerstown  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There 
he  procured  vehicles  to  oonrey  his  command  to  Chambersburg,'  and  from 


>  Bcport  of  Lintenant  Jone*  to  th«  Becreteiy  of  War,  April  SO,  ISM.  Oommnnlcatton  of  D.  11.  Stiothcr 
(vail  knuwn  hy  the  title  of  "  Port  Cruyon "  to  the  rexlcrs  of  Ifarp*r't  Xaga»lnt)  In  llurptr'*  Witkly.  Mr. 
StcvUier  va*  ao  eje-wttoen  of  tlw  aeenea  deaetibed,  and  made  soma  Kraphle  akotcbca  of  the  conllagntJon. 
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thence  they  went  hj  railway  to  Carlisle  Barracks,  their  destination,  where 
they  arrived  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th.  The  Gov- 
ernment highly  commended  Lieutenant  Jones  for  his  judicious  act,  and  his 
officers  and  men  for  their  good  conduct;  and  the  commander  was  imme- 
diately promoted  to  the  office  of  Assistant  Quartermaster-General,  with  the 
rank  of  captain.' 

Harper's  Ferry  instantly  became  an  important  post,  menacing  Washing- 
ton City.  By  the  20th  of  May  ftill  eight  thousand  insurgent  troops  were 
there,  composed  of  Virginians,  Kentuckians,  Alabamians,  and  South  Caro- 
linians. They  occupied  Maryland  Rights  and  other  prominent  points  near 
the  Ferry,  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  Rirers,  and  threw 
up  fortifications  there. 

Preparations  for  seizing  the  Navy  Yard  near  N<»^olk  were  commenc^  a 
little  earlier  than  the  march  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  So  early  as  the  night  of 
the  16th  of  April  (the  day  before  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
in  the  Virginia  Convention),  two  light-boats  of  eighty  tons  each  were  sunk 
in  the  channel  of  the  Elizabeth  River,  below  Norfolk,  to  prevent  the  egress 
of  the  several  ships-of-war  lying  near  the  Navy  Yard.  "Thus,"  said  a  dis- 
patch sent  to  Richmond  by  the  exultant  insurgents,  "we  have  secured  three 
of  the  best  ships  of  the  Navy."  These  ships  were  much  coveted  prizes. 
These,  with  the  immense  number  of  cannon  and  other  munitions  of  war 
at  that  post,  the  Virginia  conspirators  intended  to  seize  for  the  use  of  the 
**  Confederacy." 

•  The  Navy  Yard  here  spoken  of  was  at  Gosport,  a  suburb  of  Portsmouth, 
on  the  side  of  the  Elizabeth  River  opposite  Norfolk.  It  was  «  sheltered 
■pot  on  the  margin  of  a  deep  and  narrow  body  of  tide-water,  whose  head 
was  at  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  of  North  Carolina.  The  station  was  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The 
establishment  covered  an  area  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length  and  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  in  width.  The  largest  vessels  of  war  could  float  there. 
Ship-houses,  machine-shops,  officers'  quarters,  and  an  immense  Dry-dock 
built  of  granite,  with  materials  for  building  and  fitting  out  war-vessels,  were 
seen  there  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  quantity  of  arms  and  munitions 
laid  up  there  was  enormous.  There  were  at  least  two  thousand  pieces  of 
heavy  cannon  fit  for  service,  three  hundred  of  which  were  new  Dahlgren 
guns.  It  was  estimated  that  the  various  property  of  the  yard,  of  all  kinds, 
was  worth  between  nine  and  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Besides  this  property 
on  land,  several  war-vessels  were  afloat  there,  among  which  was  the 
immense  ihree-decker  Pennsylvania,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  which 
was  constructed  in  1837,  but  had  never  ventured  upon  a  long  ocean  voyage. 
The  others  were  the  ships-of-the-line  Columbus,  ■e\^\\tj ;  Delatcare,  eighty- 
four,  and  Nev}  York,  eighty-four,  on  the  stocks :  the  frigates  United  States, 
fifty;  Columbia,  fifty;  and  Raritan,  fifty:  the  sloops-of-war  Plymouth, 
twenty-two,  and  Oennantown,  twenty-two:  the  brig Z>o/p/tm, four;  and  the 
Bteam-frigate  Merrimxick,  afterward  made  famous  by  its  attack  on  the 
National  squadron  in  Hampton  Roads  and  a  contest  with  the  Monitor.  Of 
these  vessels,  one  was  on  the  stocks,  others  were  out  of  order,  and  only  the 


>  Letter  »f  Stmon  Cameron,  Si-crrbiiy  i>f  War,  to  Ueutcmiit  Jones,  April  S3, 1801. 
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Merrimaek  and  Gfermantown  were  in  a  condition  to  be  speedily  pnt  to  nse. 
The  Merrimack  needed  repairs,  bnt  the  Qermantovni  was  nearly  ready  for  sea. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  Crosport  Navy  Yard  as  a  military 
post,  and  the  immense  value  of  the  property  there,  not  only  to  the  Govern- 
ment bat  to  the  insnrgents,  the  late  Administration,  in  its  endeavors  to  avoid 
irritating  the  secessionists  of  Virginia,  had  left  the  whole  exposed  to  seizure 
or  destruction  by  them.  The  post  was  circamvallated  by  a  low  structure, 
incompetent  to  offer  resistance  to  cannon.  There  was  neither  fort  nor  gar- 
rison to  cover  it  in  case  of  an  assanlt.  In  fact,  it  was  invitingly  weak,  and 
offered  strong  temptations  for  even  a  few  bold  men  to  attempt  its  seizure. 
The  new  Administration  seemed  to  be  equally  remiss  in  duty  prescribed  by 
common  prudence  nntil  it  was  too  late.  Finally,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
tl^  a  month  from  its  inauguration,  and  when  it  was  resolved  to  give  aid  to 
Forts  Pickens  and  Sumter,  Commodore  Charles  S.  McCauley,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Grosport  station,  was  admonished  to  exercise  "extreme 
eantion  and  circumspection."  On  the  10th  of  April,  he  was  instructed  to 
"put  the  shipping  and  public  property  in  condition  to  be  moved  and  placed 
beyond  dangef,  should  it  become  necessary;"  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
warned  to  "  take  no  steps  that  could  give  needless  alarm.'" 

Informed  that  with  the  workmen  then  employed  on  the  engine  of  the 
Bteam-fngate  Merrimack,  it  would  take  thirty  days  to  repair  it,  and  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  the  Government  sent  Engineer-in-chief  B.  F. 
Isherwood,  who  discredited  the  report,  to  put  the  machinery  in  order  as 
quickly  as  possible.  At  the  same  time  McCauley  was  directed  to  expedite 
the  work,  and  Captain  Alden  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel,  and, 
when  ready  for  sea,  to  go  with  it  to  Philadelphia.  Isherwood  arrived  at 
the  yard  on  Sunday  morning,  the  14th,*  and  by  applying  labor 
night  and  day,  he  reported  to  McCauley  on  the  17th  that  the  'fjjf" 
engine  was  ready  for  use. 

-  In  the  mean  time,  Captain,  now  (1865)  Rear-Admiral  Paulding^  had 
arrived  from  Washington  with  instructions  firom  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  McCauley  to  lose  no  time  in  arming  the  Merrimack ;  "to. get  the 
PlymotUh  and  Dolphin  beyond  danger ;  to  have  the  Oermantowu  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  towed  out,  and  to  put  the  more  valuable  property,  ordnance 
stores,  et  emtera,  on  shipboard,  so  that  they  could,  at  any  moment,  be  moved 
beyond  danger."  The  Secretary  also  instructed  him  to  defend  the  vessels 
and  other  property  committed  to  his  charge  "  at  any  hazard,  repelling  by 
force,  if  necessary,  any  and  all  attempts  to  seize  them,  whether  by  mob 
violence,  oi^anized  effort,  or  any  assumed  authority."  On  the  same  day,  in 
accordance  with  advice  offered  by  Paulding,  the  frigate  Cumberland,  which 
had  been  anchored  below,  with  a  full  crew  and  armament  on  board,  was 
moved  up  to  a  position  so  as' to  command  the  entire  harbor,  the  Navy  Yard, 
the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  and  the  channel  through  which  they 
were  approached.  After  seeing  these  precautionary  arrangements  com- 
pleted, Paulding  returned  to  Washington. 

The  Merrimack  being  ready  for  sea  on  the  17th,  Mr.  Isherwood  proposed 
to  have  her  fires  lighted  at  once,  that  she  might  depart  before  other  channel 


'  Secretary  W«U<»  to  OommoOon  HoO«aI«jr,  April  10, 1S61. 
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obstr actions  dhonld  be  lud  by  the  insurgents.     "  Tomorrovr  morning  will 
be  in  time,"  said  the  Commodore,  and  the  lighting  was  deferred.    At  an 
early  hour  the  next  day,'  the  fires  were  glowing,  and  soon  every  ■ 
~*^86i'''    *^S  ^^  ^  readiness  for  departure.     Again  the  Commodore 
— .-  ~  ■  proposed  delay.    *^  But  the  orders  are  peremptory,"  said  Ishei^ 
wood ;  and  he  suggested  that,  alter  another  day's  delay,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  pass  the  obstructions  whidi  the  secessionists  were  planting  between 
Sewell's  Point  and  Craney  Island.     But  the  vessel  wasi  kept  back,  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  Engineer-in-chief  and  other  officers,  the  Commodore 
finally  gave  directions  not  to  send  the  Merrimack  away  at  all,  and  ordered 
the  fires  to  be  extinguished.'    MoCauley  afterward  asserted  that  he  was 
influenced  in  his  action  at  that  time  by  the  advice  of  several  of  his  juniw 
officers,  bom  in  Slave-labor  States,  bdieving  that  they  were  true  to  their 
flag.    "  How  could  I  expect  treachery  on  their  part  ?"  he  said.     "  The  fiwjt 
of  their  being  Southern  men  was  not  surely  a  sufficient  reason  fbr  suspecting 
their  fidelity.     Those  Sonthern  officers  who  have  remained  faithful  to  thar 
allegiance  are  among  the  best  in  the  service.     No-;  I  could  not  believe  it 
possible  that  a  set  of  men,  whose  reputations  were  so  high  in  the  Navy, 
could  ever  desert  their  posts,  and  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  country 
they  had  sworn  to  defend  and  protect     I  had  frequently  received  profes- 
sions of  their  loyalty ;  for  instance,  on  the  occasion  of  the  surrender  of  the 
Pensacola  Navy  Yard  they  expressed  to  me  their  indignation,  and  observed : 
'  You  have  no  Pensacola  officers  here,  Commodore ;  we  will  never  desert 
you ;  we  will  stand  by  you  to  the  last,  even  to  the  death.' '"     Yet  these 
men,  false  to  every  principle  of  honor,  after  having  disgracefully  deceived 
their  commander,  and  accomplished  the  treasonable  work  of  keeping  the 
Merrimcuik  and  other  vessels  at  the  Navy  Yard  nntal  it  was  too  late  for 
them  to  escape,  offered  their  resignations  on  the  18th  (the  day  after  the 
Virginia  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed),  abandoned  their  flag,  and 
joined  the  insurgents.* 

General  Taliaferro,  the  commander  of  all  the  forces  in  southeastern 
Virginia,  arrived  at  Norfolk  with  his  staff  on  tiie  evening  of  the  18th,  and 
at  once  took  measures  for  the  seizure  of  the  Navy  Yard  and  the  ships  of 
war.  The  naval  officers  who  had  abandoned  their  flag  joined  him,  and  the 
secessionists  of  Norfolk  were  eager  for  the  drama  to  open.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  workmen  in  the  yard,  who  had  been  corrupted  by  the  disloyal 

>  Report  of  th«  Secretary  of  tile  Navy,  July  4, 1S61.  "  The  cause  of  tlita  reftiul  to  remove  the  JferrimtuV 
•aid  the  Secretory  of  the  Navy,  ^^haa  no  expUnatlon  other  than  that  of  misplaced  confidence  In  his  junkir 
officers,  who  opposed  It" 

*  Letter  of  Commodort  McCaoIey  In  the  National  Intelligmotr,  Jtaj  5, 18S2,  In  reply  to  the  CommittM 
on  the  Condact  of  the  War,  cited  by  Doycklnck  In  his  HUtory  <if1ht  War  for  the  Vniotk,  L  IKT. 

*  Among  the  naval  offlci-rs  who  reslpied  at  abont  this  thne  was  Lientenant  M.  V.  Maury,  a  Vlr^niaB,  vk* 
for  eoTeral  years  was  the  trusted  superintendent  of  the  National  ohserratory  at  Washington.  Th«  tvoocds  o( 
that  office,  it  Is  said,  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  had  Impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  st-Ientiflc  bodies  In  Europe 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  the  destruction  of  the  Bcpnblle  were  Inei-ltable.  So  said  the  Mew  Tefk 
World.  The  career  uf  Maury,  after  he  abandoned  his  flag  and  Joined  Its  enemies,  was  iieeuliarly  diahuDgnUa. 
Before  he  resigned,  and  while  he  was  yet  trusted  and  honored  by  his  countrvmcn.  he  was  perfidloasly  workinf 
to  OTcrthrow  the  OoremmenL  He  went  to  Eunipo,  and  there  used  every  means  In  his  power,  by  tba  groMMt 
l■ll■reI)Rsentatlon^  to  Injure  the  charaetar  of  his  GoTcmment  Finally,  on  the  96th  of  May,  186&,  when  tka 
rohelllon  was  crushed,  he  wrote  a  note  '•at  sea,"  to  Kear-Admiral  8.  W.  Godon,  then  at  Havana,  saying:—-  in 
peace,  as  In  war.  I  follow  the  fortunesof  my  native  State,  Virginia :"  and  oxpressc<l  his  wlUiaicnese  to  aoeept  a 
parol  on  the  terms  granted  to  General  Lee.  He  went  to  Mexico;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1S«V,  Maximilian  ap- 
pointed bim  "  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Colonization,"  to  promote  Immigration  from  the  Southern  State*  of 
our  Bepoblle. 
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officers,  w^ro  absent  from  roll-call,  ^et  the  day  passed  without  any  hostile 
demonstnvtionsl  Bat  on  Saturday,  ihe  ZOth,  Norfolk  was  fearfully  excited 
'by  conflictiag  nunois.  One  was  that  the  yard  was  to  be  attacked,  when 
the  Cumberland  would  doubtless  fire  on  the  town ;  another,  that  she  was 
about  to  leave,  with  valuable  property  belonging  to  the  Government,  and 
that  the  other  vessels  were  to  be  scuttled ;  and  still  another,  that  the  yard 
was  to  be  destroyed.  The  military  companies  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth 
were  called  out  and  paraded  under  arms.  Four  companies  of  riflemen  and 
in£uitry  had  arrived  from  Petersburg,  numbering  in  all  four  hundred  men, 
and  on  that  day  were  joined  by  two  hundred  more.  The  Richmond  Grays 
had  also  arrived  that  momiog,  bringing  with  them  fourteen  pieces  of  heavy 
rifled  cannon,  and  an  ample  stock  of  ammunition.  With  these  re-enforce- 
ments, T^iaferro  felt  certain  of  success.  McGauley  Mt  equally  oertun  that 
he  could  not  withstand  an  assault  fh>m  the  insurgent  force,  so  large  and  so 
well  armed,  and  at  noon  he  sent  Taliaferro  word  that  not  one  of  the  vessels 
should  be  moved,  nor  a  shot  fired,  excepting  in  selMefense.  This  quieted 
the  people. 

Not  doubting  that  an  immediate  attack  would  be  made  upon  the  vessels, 
McGauley  gave  orders,  on  the  return  of  his  flag  from  Norfolk,  for  the 
scuttling  of  all  of  them,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents. This  was  done  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Cumberland 
only  was  spared.  This  work  had  been  just  accomplished  when  Captain 
Paulding  again  appeared.  As  soon  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  heard  of 
the  detention  of  the  Merrimack — that 
"fatal  error,"  as  he  called  it — ^he  dis- 
patched Paulding  in  the  Pawnee  with 
orders  to  relieve  McGauley,  and,  with 
"such  oflicers  and  marines  as  could  be 
obtained,  take  command  of  all  the  vessels 
afloat  on  that  station,  repel  force  by  force, 
and  prevent  the  ships  and  public  prop- 
erty, at  all  hazards,  from  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurrectionists."  Paulding 
added  to  his  crew,  at  Washington,  one 
hundred  marines ;  and  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe he  took  on  board  three  hundred  and 
fifty  Massachusetts  volunteers,  under 
Colonel  David  W.  Wardrop,  the  first 
regiment  detailed  for  service  from  that 

State,  who  had  arrived  that  day.  He  reached  Norfolk  just  as  the  scuttling 
of  the  vessels  was  completed.  But  for  that  act  every  vessel  afloat  might 
have  been  saved. 

Paulding  saw  at  a  glance  the  &tal  error,  if  error  it  was,  of  McGauley,  and 
also  that  much  more  than  scuttling  must  be  done  to  render  the  ships  useless 
to  the  insurgents.  He  also  perceived  that  with  only  the  Pawnee  and  Gumher- 
land,  and  the  very  small  land  force  at  his  command,  he  could  not  defend 
the  Navy  Yard;  so,  nsi^g  the  discretionary  power  with  which  he  was 
clothed,  he  at  once  prepared  to  bum  the  slowly  sinking  ships,  destroy  the 
cannon,  and  commit  to  the  flames  all  the  buildings  and  public  property  in 
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the  Navy  Yard,  leaving  the  insorgenta  nothing  worth  contending  for.  One 
hundred  men  were  sent,  under  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Russell,  with  sledge-hun- 
mers,  to  knock  off  the  trunnions  of  the  cannon ;  Captain  Charles  Wilkei 
was  intrusted  with  the  destruction  of  the  Dry-dock;  Commanders  Allen 
and  Sands  were  charged  with  the  firing  of  the  ship-houses,  barracks,  and 
other  buildings;  and  Lieutenant  Henry  A.  Wise  was  directed  to  lay  trami 
npon  the  ships  and  to  fire  them  at  a  given  signal.  The  trunnions  of  the 
Dahlgren  guns  resisted  the  hammers,  but  those  of  a  large  number  of  the  old 
pattern  guns  were  destroyed.  Many  of  the  remainder  were  spiked,  bnt  w 
indifferently  that  they  were  soon  repaired.  Commander  Rogers  and  Cap- 
tain Wright,  of  the  Engineers,  volunteered  to  blow  up  and  destroy  the  Drj- 
dock. 

At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  every  thing  was  in  readinen 

The  troops,  marines,  sailors,  and  others  at  the  yard,  were  taken 
'^im^     on  board  the  Pawnee  and  Cumberland,  leaving  on  shore  only  i> 

many  as  were  required  to  start  the  conflagration.  At  three 
o'clock,  the  Yankee,  Captain  (Jennain,  took  the  Cumberland  in  tow ;  and 
twenty  minutes  later  Paulding  sent  up  a  rocket  from  the  Patonee,  which  wu 
the  signal  for  the  incendiaries  to  apply  the  match.  Li  a  few  minutes  a  grand 
and  awful  spectacle  burst  npon  the  vision  of  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth,  and  of  the  country  for  leagues  around.  The  conflagration, 
starting  simultaneously  at  different  points,  became  instantly  terrific.    Its 


BUXHUro  or  TIU  YnSILt  AT  TUX  GOSFOKT  ICATT  TABlk' 

roar  could  be  heard  for  miles,  and  its  light  was  seen  far  at  sea,  far  up  the 
James  and  York  Rivers,  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  far  beyond  the  Dinnal 
Swamp.  The  ships  and  the  ship-houses,  and  other  large  buildings  in  the 
Navy  Yard,  were  involved  in  one  grand  ruin.  To  add  to  the  sublimity  of 
the  fiery  tempest,  frequent  discharges  were  heard  from  the  monster  ship-of- 
the-line  Pennsylvania,  as  the  flames  reached  her  loaded  heavy  guns. 

When  the  conflagration  was  fairly  under  way,  the  Pawnee  and  the 
Cumberland,  towed  by  the  Yankee,  went  down  the  river,  and  all  who  were 

■  This  Tiew  tbowi  Uie  ptwttlon  of  some  of  th«  tomIi  on  BaiuUy  morning,  the  Sltt  nf  April  Tb«  bifr 
TCSMl  on  Uwri^bt  ia  tlw  PmiuylmtKia.  On  the  extranw  left  !•  Men  Uie  bow  of  tb*  Umlttd  Slalm.  la  the 
eenter  ii  leen  the  PanrnM  tteun -frigate,  and  the  Oumttrlaitd  with  the  ronJbee  it  her  tide.  Tbit  i«  tnm  * 
picture  In  nurpn'i  WteHy,  Mar  11,  ISCl. 
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left  on  eh  ore,  excepting  two,  reaching  their  boats  in  safety,  followed  by  the 
light  of  the  great  fire,  and  overtook  the  Pavmee  offCraney  Island,  where  the 
two  vessels  broke  through  the  -  obstractions  and  proceeded  to  Hampton 
Roads.  The  two  officers  left  behind  were  Commander  Rogers  and  Captain 
Wright,  who  &iled  to  reach  the  boats.  They  were  arrested  after  day-dawn 
and  were  taken  to  Norfolk  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  great  object  of  the  conflagration  was  not  fblly  accomplished.  The 
attempt  was,  in  fact,  a  failure.  The  Dry-dook  was  very  little  injured.  The 
mechanics'  shops  and  sheds,  timber-sheds,  ordnance  building,  foundries,  saw- 


▼nnr  or  rm  kitt  taxo  xmx  tub  risi.' 


mill,  provisions,  officers'  quarters,  and  all  other  buildings  in  the  yard,  were 
saved,  excepting  the  immense  ship-honses,  the  marine  iMirracks,  and  riggers, 
sail,  and  ordnance  lofts.  The  insui^ents  immediately  took  possession  of  all 
the  spared  buildings  and  machinery,  the  Dry-dock,  and  the  vast  number  of 
nninjui'ed  cannon,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  work 
of  rebeUion.     Several  of  the  heavy  Dahlgren  guns  were  mounted  in  battery 


TBHrOBlKT  THISE-etnC  BATTEBt.* 


along  the  river-bank,  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  other  places  near ;  and  soon 
afterward  the  fortifications  in  the  Slave-labor  States  were  supplied  with 
heavy  guns  fi^m  this  post.  The  gain  to  the  insurgents  and  loss  to  the 
National  Government,  by  this  abandonment  of  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard  at 
that  time,  was   incalculable.*     The  mere  money  value  of  the  property 


I 


1  This  picture  ts  from  a  }arga  sketch  mftde  by  a  yoonir  artist,  Mr.  James  E.  Taylor,  a  member  of  a  New 
Tffk  lament,  and  kliulljr  placed  at  my  disposal  by  him, 

>  Thla  ptctare  Is  also  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Taylor.  It  la  a  rlew  of  a  three-gnn  battery,  placed  90  aa  to  oom- 
iBsad  theapiH-oach  to  the  Nary  Yard  by  the  Snifolk  road 

'  WUllam  H.  Peter,  appointed  by  the  Ootctdot  q^  Yiz;g^Dia  a  commissioner  to  make  an  InTeatory  of  the 
ivoperty  taken  from  the  National  GuTernment  at  this  time,  said,  that  he  deemed  "  it  nnnccossary  to  speak  of  the 
net  Importance  to  yii:^nia,  and  to  the  entire  Sooth,  «t  the  timely  acquisition  of  this  extenalre  naral  d6pAt, 
liaae  the  pr»enea  at  almost  arery  exposed  pf^nt  oa  Um  entire  Soathcm  coast,  nnd  at  namerons  inland  intrenched 
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destroyed,  estimated  at  seven  millions  of  dollars,  was  the  least  of  tbe  loss  to 
the  one  and  the  gain  to  the  other.  It  also  swelled  amazingly  the  balance 
of  advantages  for  the  insurgents,  who  were  quick  to  discern  and  to  be 
encoaraged  by  it  And  it  was  made  the  topic  of  special  discourses  from  the 
pnlpit,  from  which  disloyal  ministers  were  continually  giving  words  of 
encouragement  to  the  conspirators.' 

Only  a  portion  of  the  vessels  at  the  Gosport  station  were  absolutely 
destroyed.  The  Jfeto  York,  on  the  stocks  in  one  of  the  ship-bouses,  was 
totally  consumed.  The  Pennsylvania,  Dolphin,  and  Columbia  bad  nothing 
saved  but  the  lower  bottom  timbers ;  the  Baritan  was  burnt  to  the  water's 
edge ;  the  Merrimack  was  burnt  to  her  copper-line  and  sunk ;  the  German- 
loion  was  also  burnt  and  sunk ;  while  the  useless  old  United  States,  in  which 
Decatur  won  glory,  was  not  injured ;  and  the  Plymouth  was  not  burned, 
bat  scuttled  and  sunk.  The  same  fate  overtook  the  Columbus  and  Delaware. 
The  Plymouth  was  afterward  raised ;  so  was  the  Merrimack,  and  converted 
into  a  powerful  iron-clad  vessel  of  war.* 

The  insurgents  seized  old  Fort  Norfolk,  situated  a  short  distance  below 
the  city  of  Norfolk,  on  the  21st.  It  had  been  nsed  as  a  magasine,  and  con- 
tained about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder  and  a  large 
quantity  of  loaded  shells  and  other  missiles.  On  the  same  day,  General 
Taliaferro  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  Collector  of  the  port  of  Norfolk 
from  accepting  drafts  from  the  National  Government,  or  allowing  the 
removal  of  money  or  any  thing  else  from  the  Custom  House.  At  the  same 
time  troops  were  hastening  to  Norfolk  from  lower  Virginia ;  and  on  the  22d, 
three  companies  of  soldiers  from  Georgia  arrived  in  the  express  train  from 
Weldon,  a  portion  of  whom  took  post  at  the  Marine\ Hospital  on  the  Ports- 
month  side  of- the  river.  The  hull  of  the  >  old  ship  United  States  was 
towed  down  the  river,  and  moored  and  sunk  in  the  channel,  a  mile  below 
Fort  Norfolk;  and  a  battery  of  heavy  guns  was  immediately  erected  at 
Sewell's  Point,  and  another  on  Crancy  Island,  to  command  the  entrance 
to  the  Elizabeth  River  and  the  harbor  of  Norfolk.  The  insurgents  had 
now  secured  a  most  important  military  position,  as  well  as  valuable  materials 


eampa  in  the  soTeral  States,  of  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  thrir  eqnipmenti  and  fixed  aramuDitlon,  fnllj 
attest  the  tiMV—Beport  in  the  Richmond  Xngtiirer,  Fcbrnary  4, 1862. 

>  On  the  18th  of  June,  1861,  a  bat^day  proclaimed  by  Jefferson  Davis.  Dr.  Elliott,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  In  Georgia,  preached  a  sermon  on  "  God's  Presence  with  the  Confederate  States^"  In  which 
he  gave,  as  instances  of  that  manifest  presence,  the  ease  with  which  Twiggs,  the  traitor,  accomplished  the 
destmction  of  the  National  Army  in  Texas;  the  down&ll  of  Fort  Sumter;  the  easy  manner  In  which  the 
"Confederates*'  had  been  enabled  to  plunder  the  arsenals  and  seize  the  forta,  mlnta,  and  custom  houses  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  absrnca  of  competent  force  to  protect  them,  and  the  advantages  gained  through  thla  most 
dishonorable  act  of  treachery  at  the  Oosport  Kavy  Tard.  In  all  these  intqiiitles  the  venerable  prelate  aaw 
"good's  Presence  with  the  Confederate  Statea,"  and  spoke  of  the  Ikilnrc  of  a  handfnl  of  men  against  multitodea, 
and  of  hmnsB  wisdom  against  the  dlalwllcal  plotting*  of  peijnred  men,  as  the  resnlt  of  fear.  "  Fear  seemed  to 
fall  upon  our  enemies — unaccountable  fear,"  he  said.  Then,  looking  down  from  that  lofty  **  Presence"  to  tem- 
poral tbinga,  the  prelate  said,  referring  to  the  Gosport  affair,  "Nowhere  could  this  panic  have  occnrrod  more 
seasonably  for  us,  because  It  gave  us  Just  what  we  moat  needed,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  heavy  ordnance 
In  great  abundance.  All  this  Is  nnaooonntable  upon  any  ordinary  gronnda."  He  likened  the  action  of  Uie 
GoTcniment  serranta,  who  hastily  Bred  and  abandoned  the  Navy  Tard  and'veaaela,  to  the  panic  of  the  Syrians 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  Lord,  in  order  to  deliver  Israel,  made  them  hear  a  noise  like  that  of  a  mighty  host 
coming  upon  them : — **  Wherefore  they  arose,  and  fled  in  the  twilight,  and  left  their  tents,  and  their  horsea,  and 
thetr  asses,  even  the  camp  as  it  was,  and  fled  for  their  life."  The  preacher  did  not  heed  the  wise  Injunction  of 
the  king  of  Israel  (1  Kings,  xx.  11):— "Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himselfaa  he  that  puttetb 
Itott" 

*  Report  of  fhe-Seleot  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  for  Inveattgatlng  the  fiscts  In  relation  to  the 
loss  of  the  Navy  Yard,  tt  oatira,  submitted  by  Senator  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  April  IS,  ISet 
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of  war ;  and  they  held  that  post,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  National  cnuse, 
nntil  early  in  May  the  following  year,  when  they  fled  at  the  approach  of 
troops  under  Major-General  John  £.  WooL 

By  obtaining  poeaeesion-of  Harper's 
Ferry  and  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard,  the 
movt  important  preliminary  movementa 
for  the  seizure  of  Washington  City  were 
snccessfuUy  accomplished  within  a  week 
after  the  evacuation  of  Sumter.  The  prac- 
tical annexation  of  a  greater  part  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  "  Southern  Confederacy  " 
within  eight  days  after  these  movements, 
and  the  assembling  of  troops  upon  its  soil 
from  the  more  Southern  States,  gave 
increased  value  to  those  acquisitions. 
Fire  had  materially  lessened  their  imme- 
diate value,  yet  they  were  vitally  im- 
portant. It  now  only  remained  for  the 
Marylanders  to  follow  the  bad  example  of 
the  Virginians,  to  make  the  seizure  of  the 
National  Capital  an  apparently  easy 
achievement. 

Let  us  consider  the  events  at'  that 
Capital  and  its  vicinity  at  this  critical 
period  in  its  history. 

Notwithstanding  the  protestations  of 
the  leading  conspirators  everywhere,  be- 
fore the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  that  they 
had  no  aggressive  designs  against  the  Re- 
pablip  ;  notwithstandiiig  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  had,  on  the  day  when  the  Peace 
Convention  assembled  at  Washington  and 
tlie  Convention  of  conspirators 
began    at    Montgomery,' 
deavored  to  lull  the  National 
Oovemment  into  a  sense  of  security  most 
fatal  to  its  life,  by  resolving  that  there 

were  "no  just  grounds  for  believing  that  citizens  of  Virginia  meditate  an 
attack  on  or  seizure  of  the  Federal  property,  or  invasion  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  that  all  preparations  to  resist  the  same  are  unnecessary, 
BO  far  ifB  this  State  is  concerned,''  it  was  too  well  known  that  leading  and 
powerful  politicians  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  secretly  preparing  to 
scixe  the  Capital,  when  a  proper  opportunity  should  offor,  to  allow  the  Oov- 
emment to  relax  its  vigilance  or  its  preparations  for  the  defense  of  its  seat, 
for  a  moment.  And  yet,  when  the  crisis  came — when  the  secession  of  Vir- 
ginia was  proclaimed,  and  the  movements  against  Harper's  Ferry  and  Gos- 
port were  l>egun — ^the  foes  of  the  Union  developed  such  amazing  proportions, 
vitality,  and  strength,  that  the  Government  was  in  imminent  peril.  The 
poblic  offices  were  swarming  wit!i  disloyal  men,  and  tlie  Capital  held  thou- 
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Bands  of  malignant  secesBionUts  of.  both  aexev,  secret  and  open.'  Seoession 
flags  flaanted  defiantly  from  many  a  window,  and  secession  badges  were 
sold  openly  At  the  doors  of  the  Avenae  hotels.    It  was  evident  to  the 

least  observant  that  the 
disloyal  elements  of  society 
there  were  buoyant  with 
pleasant  anticipations.  In- 
formation had  reached  the 
Government  that  the  Minute- 
men  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, and  their  sympathizers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
were  unusually  active.  The 
leading  secessionists  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  com- 
prising the'  "State-Rights 
Association,"  were  in  confer- 
ence, every  evening;  and 
Governor  Hicks  had  been 
continually  importuned  to 
call  an  extraordinary  session 
of  the  Legislature,  that  a 
secession  convention  might 
be  authorized.  Because  he  refused  to  do  so,  knowing  how  large  a  portion  of 
its  members  were  disloyal,  he  was  abased  without  stint. 

The  Government  was  Boon  made  painfully  aware  that  the  call  for  troops 

to  put  down  the  rising  rebellion  was  not  an  hour  too  soon.     There  was  a 

general  impression  in  the  Free-labor  States  that  the  Capital  would  be  the 

first  point  of  attack,  and  thitherward  volunteers  instantly  began  to  march  in 

large  and  hourly  increasing  numbers.     Within  three  days  after 

*  *^,'  *'■    the  President's  call  for  troops  went  forth,'  probably  not  less  than 

one  hundred  thousand  young  men  were  leaving  their  avocations 

to  prepare  for  war.    The  movement  was  simultaneous  in  all  the  Fiee-labor 

States,  and  the  armories  of  volunteer  companies  were  everywhere  thronged 

with  enthusiastic  men  eager  to  fiy  to  the  protection  of  the  President,  his 

Cabinet,  the  archives,  and  the  Capital. 

The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  (Andrew)  had  been  the  first  of  the  Stat« 
Executives,  as  we  have  observed,'  to  prepare  for  war.  On  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary, Brigadier-G«neral  E.  W.  iPeirce,  of  the  Massachusetts   militia,  wrote 


ooarcMC  or  i  bkreluocs  wohax. 


>  Taking  advantage  of  the  deference  paid  to  their  aex  In  this  aoinitl7,  the  women  of  Waahlritlton.  Balti- 
more, and  other  cltica  within  Slave-labor  Statei  jtt  controlled  by  National  authority,  wbo  aympathlzed 
with  the  conspiratMre,  were  much  more  openly  defiant  of  the  Oovemment,  when  the  war  commenced,  than 
men.  They  not  only  worked  Moretly  and  efflcicntly  In  aid  of  the  rebellion,  and  naed  tho  utmost  fk'eedtjm  of 
•peecb,  but  they  appeared  In  public  plaoea  wearing  conaplcnonsly  either  a  Bcceasion  bodge  or  the  ^'stara  and 
bars"  of  the  "Southern  Confederacy"  In  their  costume.  Tho  tacgue,  then  a  fashionable  outer  garment,  was 
•ometlmes  made,  oa  seen  in  the  piotnre,  to  as  to  display  the  seven  stoi*  of  the  early  "  Confederate "  flag  on  tb* 
bosom,  and  the  red  and  whitv  bare  on  the  short  skirt  These  were  flaunted  In  the  streets :  and  women  who 
wore  them  took  every  occasion  to  Insult  National  soldiers,  and  show  their  hatred  of  the  National  fliuc.  Finding 
at  length  that  their  oondoet  was  more  injnrlona  to  themselves  than  anD0.ring  to  tTnion  soldiers  and  ITnlon  dti- 
aens,  the  vulgar  habit  soon  fell  into  dlsuetode,  and  sensible  women  who  had  practiced  It  became  hearUly 
aahamrd  of  their  folly. 
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to  the  Governor,  tendering  his  Berrices  to  the  cotmtrj ;  and  on  the  5th, 
Andrew  sent  agents  U>  the  Governors  of  the  other  Nenr  England  States,  to 
press  npon  them  the  importance  of  placing  the  militia  of  the  respective 
Commonwealths  in  condition  for  a  prompt  movement  in  defense  of  the  Capi- 
tal At  the  same  time  the  volunteer  companies  of  the  State,  five  thousand 
strong,  began  drilling  nightly  at  their  armories.  Early  in  February,  as  we 
hare  observed,  the  Governor  sent  a  staff  o£Soer  (Ritohie)  to  Washington,  to 
consult  with  the  General-in-Chief  concerning  the  forwarding  of-  troops  to  the 
Capital  if  they  should  be  needed ;  and  the  Mas!<achuBett8  Senators  (Snmner 
and  Wilson)  urged  the  President  to  call  for  these  well-drilled  companies, 
should  the  Capital  be  in  apparent  danger. 

That  exigency  occurred  when  Fort  Sumter  was  attacked ;  and  on  the  day 
when  the  President  called  for  seventy-five  thousand  men,  Senator  Wilson 
telegraphed  to  Governor  Andrew  to  dispiUxjh  twenty  companies  to  Wash- 
ington City  inmiediately.  A  few  hours  later,  the  formal  requisition  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  arrived ;'  and  so  promptly  was  the  call  from  the  Capital 
responded  to  by  the  Governor,  that  before  sunset  of  the  same  day,  orders 
were  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Wardrop,  of  the  Third  Regiment,  at  New  Bed- 
ford; of  Colonel  Packard,  of  the  Fourth,  at  Qnincy;  of  Colonel  Jones,  of 
the  Sixth,  at  Lowell ;  and  of  Colonel  Munroe,  <^  the  Eighth,  at  Lynn,  to 
muster  forthwith  on  Boston  Common.  As  in  177S,  so  now,  the  first  com- 
panies that  appeared,  in  response  to  the  call  of  authority  for  the  protection  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  came  from  Marbl^head.  These  appeared  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th,  and  early  the  following  day  the  four  regiments  called  for 
were  on  Boston  Common,  mustered  in  regular  order,  with  banners  fiying  and 
bayonets  gleaming,  and  each  company  with  full  ranks.  These  companies  had 
arrived  by  different  railways.  They  had  left  their  homes  witK  the  blessings 
of  neighbors  and  friends,  who  assured  them  that  their  families  should  be 
taken  care  of  during  their  absence,  as  adopted  children.  They  were  cheered 
on  the  way  by  the  huzzas  of  the  people  in  villages  and  at  the  waysides,  and 
were  welcomed  in  Boston  with  every  demonstration  of  delight  The  citizens 
of  the  New  England  metropolis  had  fc»'gotten  their  usual  avocations,  and 
were  intent  only  upon  the  business  of  saving  the  Republic.  The  old  war- 
spirit  oC  Faneuil  HaH — the  "Cradle  of  Liberty" — was  aroused;  and  all  over 
Boston  there  were 

"Banners  blooming  In  the  «lr," 

in  attestation  of  the  patriotism  of  the  people. 

On  the  18th,  Senator  Wilson  again  telegraphed  for  a  "brigade  of  four 
regiments."  These  were  then  in  readiness  on  Boston  Common ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  the  Governor  commissioned  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of 
lyowell  (then  a  Brigadier-General  of  Militia),  the  commander  of  the  brigade. 
Butler  knew  the  chief  conspirators  welL  He  had  passed  evenings  with 
Davis,  Hunter,  Mason,  Slidell,  Benjamin,  and  other  traitors  at  Washington, 
three  months  before,  and  hid  beeome  convinced  of  their  determination  to 
destroy  the.  Republic,  if  possiUe.  Impelled  by  this  conviction,  be  had  not 
.  ceased  to  counsel  the  authorities  of  hb  State  to  have  the  militia  of  the  Com- 
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mon wealth  prepared  for  war.  He  and  Goyemor  Andrew  worked  in  unison 
to  this 'end;  and  on  the  day  before  his  appointment,  he  was  instrnmental  in 
procuring  from  the  Bank  of  Redemption,  in  Bofston,  a  temporary  loan  to  the 
Commonwealth,  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  of  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

It  was  determined  that  the  Sixth  Regiment,  Colonel  Jones,  which  was  a 
part  of  Butler's  old  brigade,  shoidd  go  forward  at  once  to  Washington,  by 
way  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  It  consisted  of  eleven 
companies.  To  these  were  added  the 
companies  of  Captains  Sampson  and 
Dike,  making  a  corps  of  thirteen  full 
oompanies.  They  were  addressed  by 
Governor  Andrew  and  General  Butler, 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
citizens,  and,  in  the  after- 
"^iMi."'  "Oo°»*  departed  for  Wash- 
ington by  railway.  At 
about  the  same  time.  Colonel  Wardrop 
and  his  regiment  embarked  on  a 
steamer  for  Fortress  Monroe,  in  Vir- 
ginia, then  defended  by  only  two  com- 
panies of  artillery,  and  in  imminent 
peril  of  seizure  by  the  insurgents  of 
that  State.     These  were  followed  by 

Colonel  Packard  and  his  regiment.     The  Eighth,  under  Colonel  Munroe, 

accompanied  by  the  General,  departed  for  Washington  on  the  evening  train. 

Rhode   Island    and    Connecticut,   through    which  these  troops  passed, 

were  in  a  blaze  of  excitement.  Governor 
Spragne,  of  the  former  State,  had  promptly 
tendered  to  the  Government  the  services 
of  a  thousand  infantry  and  a  battalion  of 
artillery,  and  called  the  Legislature  to- 
gether on  the  17th.  That  body  promptly 
provided  for  the  State's  quota,  and  &p- 
propriatod  five  hundred  thousand  dollara 
for  war  purposes.  The  banks  ofiered 
adequate  loans  to  the  State;  and  large 
sums  were  tendered  by  individuals.  With- 
in five  days  after  the  call  for  troops,  the 
Rhode  Island  Marine  Artillery,  with  eight 
gmis  and  one  hundred  and  ten  horses, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Tompkins,  passed  ■ 
through  New  York  on  their  way  to  Wash- 
ington; and  the  First  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry, twelve  hundred  strong,  under  Colo- 
nel Bnmside,  was  ready  to  move.  It  wns 
composed  of  many  of  the  wealthier  citizens 
of  the  State,  and  was  accompanied  to  Washington  by  Governor  Spragne, 
as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  Rhode  Island. 
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Governor  Buckingham,  of  Connecticat,  whose  labors  throaghoat  the  war 
were  unceasing  and  of  vast  importance,  responded  to  the  President's  call  for 
troops  by  issoing  a  proclamation  on  the  same  day,  urging  the  citieens  of  the 

State  to  volunteer  their  services  in  aid  of 
the  Government.  The  banks  offered  all 
the  money  necessary  to  equip  the  regiment 
of  men  reqnired  by  the  circular  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  So  enthusiastic  were  the 
people,  that  the  Governor,  in  a  message  to 
the  Legislature  on  the  1st  of  May,  averred 
that  forty-one  volunteer  companies  had  al- 
ready been  accepted.  The  prediction  thut 
there  would  be  a  divided  North — ^that  blood 
would  flow  in  New  England,  in  the  event 
of  an  attempt  of  the  National  Government 
to  enforce  the  laws  against  Southern  insur- 
gents,'  was  most  signally  falsified. 

New  York,  as  we  shall  observe  present- 
ly, responded  nobly  to  the  call;  and  the 
neighboring  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey 
were  so  full  of  enthusiasm,  that  they  became 
impatient  of  the  seeming  Inkewarmness  and 
tardiness  of  Governor  Olden  and  others  in 
authority.  The  Governor  was  so  startled  by  the  demonstrations  of  patriot- 
ism around  him,  that  he  ordered  Company  A  of  the  City  Battalion  of  Tren- 
ton, the  capital  of  the  State,  to  watch  the  Arsenal,  and  see  that  the  people 
did  not  run  away  with  the  arms.  Two 
days  after  the  President's  call,  he  issued  a 
formal  proclamation,  calling  for  the  quota  of 
New  Jersey  to  assemble  at  the  State  capi- 
taL  The  Trenton  banks  tendered  a  loan  to 
the  State  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars ; 
and  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Newark 
appropriated  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  families  of  volun- 
teers, and  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  soldiers.  The  Legislature  met 
on  the  30th  of  April,  in  extraordinary  ses- 
sion, when  Major-General  Theodore  Runyon 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  New 
Jersey  forces,  and  the  movements  of  troops 
toward  Washington  began. 

Pennsylvania,   like    Massachusetts,  had 
been  watchful  and  making  preparations  for  the  crisis.     Her  militia  furcc 
was   about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.     The  resources  of  the  State 
had  been  pledged  by  the  Legislature,  in  January,  to  the  support  of  the 


TH.  A.  ■coKiaenAM. 
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National  Government.*  The  vigilant  Oovemot  Curtin  saw  the  storm-clouds 
continnally  thickening,  and,  in  a  message  to  the  Legiskture  on  the  9ih 
of  April,  he  recommended  the  adoption  of  immediate  measnrea  for  re- 
organizing the  militia  of  the  State  and  establishing  an  efficient  military 
system.  He  referred  to  the  menacing  attitude  of  certain  States,  and 
orged  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  deplorable  militia 
STStem  of  the  Common-wealth,  saying:  "Pennsylvania  .ofiers  no  coun!«I 
and  takes  no  action  in  the  nature  of  a  menace."  An  Act,  in  accordance 
with  the  Governor's  wishes,  became  law  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  half 
a  million  of  dollars  were  appropriated  for  arming  and  equipping  the  militia 
of  the  State. 

When  intelligence  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Snmter  reached  Philadelphia, 
the  chief  city  of  Pennsylvania,  the  excitement  of  the  people  was  intense. 
This  was  hightened  by  the  cnll  of  the  President  for  troops,  and  the  manifest 
existence  of  disloyal  men  in  the  city.  Great  exasperation  was  felt  against 
those  known  to  be  disloyal,  or  suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  insargents; 
and,  at  one  time,  full  ten  thonsand  of  the  populace  were  in  the  streets,  en- 
gaged in  putting  ont  of  the  way  every  semblance  of  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Mayor  managed  to  control  them,  and  when  ofiending  parties 
threw  out  the  American  flag  the  people  were  generally  satisfied.'  That  ban- 
ner was  everywhere  displayed  over  pnblic  and  private  buildings,  and  a  Union 
pledge  was  circulated  throughout  the  city,  and  signed  by  thousands  without 
distinction  of  party.  The  Governor  called*  an  extraordinary 
'^mi**"  ''®'S'<'°  ^  '^®  Legislature  to  meet  at  Harrisburg  on  the  30lh ;  hut, 
before  that  time,  thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  were  enrolled  in 
the  great  Union  Army.  The  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Cameron),  immediately 
after  issuing  his  call  for  troops,  sent  his  son  into  Pennsylvania  to  expedite 
the  work  of  recruiting ;  and  within  tbe  space  of  three  days  be  had  the  satis- 
faction of  welcoming  to  Washington  troops  from  his  native  State.  The 
Legislature  authorized  the  organization  of  a  reserved  corps,  to  be  armed, 
equipped,  clothed,  subsisted,  and  paid  by  the  State,  and  drilled  in  camps  of 
instruction.  It  also  authorized  a  loan  of  three  millions  of  dollars  for  war 
purposes. 

Pennsylvania  has  the  honor  of  having  furnished  the  troops  that  first 
arrived  at  the  Capital  in  the  hour  of  its  greatest  peril.  These  composed  five 
companies  from  the  interior  of  the  State,  namely,  the  **  Washington  Artil- 
lery," and  "National  Light  Infantry,"  of  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  County;  the 
"  Ringgold  Light  Artillery,"  of  Readmg,  Berks  Connty ;  the  **  Logan 
Guards,"  of  Lewistown,  M^in  Connty,  and  the  "  Allen  Infantry,"  of  AHen- 
town,  Lehigh  County.  At  the  (all  of  the  President,  the  commanders  of 
these  companies  telegraphed  to  Governor  Curtin  that  they  were  fuU,  and 
ready  for  service.  He  immediately  ordered  them  to  assemble  at  Harrisburg, 
the  State  capital     They  were  all  there  on  the  evening  of  the  17ih,  but 


■  s««  pu«  sia 

•  A  arcrnlvn  novspap«r,  nlle<t  The  Palmetto  Flag,  wm  bAvked  abnnt  the  «trf et!i  at  that  tlni«.  tt  «• 
•oppressed,  and  an  American  flag  was  displayed  a^  Its  office,  as  we  have  already  observed  In  note  8,  pa^  S3S. 
A  lar:^  number  of  medical  students  In  Philadelphia  vere  IWtm  the  Snnth,  and  there  was  mneh  sympathy  with 
the  secoBstnnlsts  In  that  dty  among  a  certain  class  of  poll tlclnns.  Some  of  them.  In  imbllc  meetings  of  thtrir 
party,  proposed  to  baT«  PennsylTanla  Joloed  to  the  'Bonthem  Confedrraey." 
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moatly  wiUioat  arms,  expecting  to  receive  new  and  improved  equipment* 
there:  These  wece  not  ready.  The  immineDoe  of  the  danger  to  the  National 
Cental  would  admit  of  no  delay,  not  even  long  enough  for  the  oompanies  to 
b«  organised  aa  a  regiment.  They  were  ordered  forward  the  next  morning 
by  the  Northern  Central  Railway,  to  Baltimore,  in  company  with  about 
forty  r^ular  soldiers,  who  were  going  to  re-enforce  the  little  garrison  at 
Fort  McHenry.  The  liattery  of  the  Ringgold  Artillery  was  left  at  Harris- 
bur^  The  muskets  in  the  hands  of  the  regulars,  and  thirty  others  borne  by 
tbe  Tolimteers,  were  the  only  weapons  with  which  these  prospective  defenders 
of  the  Capital  entered  a  hostile  territory — ^Maryland  being  essentially  suoh  at 
that  time.  At  home  and  on  their  way  to  Harrisburg  they  were  cheered  by 
the  patriotic, zeal  and  unbounded  enthnsia^  of  the  people.  Men,  women, 
aad  children  joined  in  the  aoolamatien.' 

Baltimore,  through  whiob  all  troops  traveling  by  railway  from  the  North 
and  East  to  Washington  were  compelled  to  pass,  was  then  under  the  com- 
jdete  control  of  the  secessionists.  Tbe  wealthier  classes  were  attached  by 
ties  of  blood  and  marriage  with  the  people  of  the  South,  and  tbe  system  of 
slavery  common  to  both  was  a  powerful  promoter  of  the  most  cordial  sym- 
pathy. Tbe  dominant  classes  in  the  city  were  at  that  time  disloyal,  yet  a 
large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  true  to  the  old  flag.  Most  of  those 
in  authority  were  disunionists,  including  tbe  Marshal  of  Police  (Kane*),  and 
were  passive,  if  not  secretly  active  friends  of  the  secession  movement. 

It  was  known  that  the  Pennsylvania  troops  would  go  through  Baltimore 
at  a  little  past  noon,  and  the  Marshal,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
dai^  designs,  issued  an  order  for  his  force  to  be  vigilant,  and  preserve  the 
peace,  while  the  officers  of  the  "  State-Rights  Association"  hastened  to  pub- 
licly assure  him,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  no  demonstrations  should 
be  made  against  National  troops  passing  through  Baltimore.  Tlie  Mayor 
(George  W.  Brown),  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  disunionists,  issued  a 
jM'oclamatton  invoking  all  good  citizens  to  preserve  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  ^e  town.  Notwithstanding  these  apparent  efforts  of  tlie  authorities  to 
prerent  disturbance,  when  the  Pcnnsylvanians  arrived,  at  near  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  tliey  were  surrotmded  by  an  angry,  howling  mob,  who  only 
lacked  the  organization  to  which  they  attained  twenty-f<iur  hours  later,  to 
hare  been  the  actors  in  a  fearful  tragedy  on  that  day,  instead  of  on  the  next. 
.  News  had  just  arrived  of  the  passage  of  tbe  Ordinance  of  Secession  by 
the  Virginia  Convention,  and  it  was  spreading  rapidly  over  the  city.  The  - 
excited  multitude,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were  South  Carolinians  and 


'  The  spirit  of  the  womcD  is  well  lIlnstratMl  by  the  foUowlns:  letter  trora  the  wife  of  a  private  of  tbe  TUnf* 
(oU  Light  ArtUlei7,  written  to  her  basband,  who  was  In  Washington  City  at  tbe  time  :— 

•BcAonio,  April  M,  IStl. 

*Mt  DcAC  Brs8Ain>:— The  Klngp>Ids  bare  been  ordered  to  march.  It  Is  ponring  down  rain,  and  tbe  men 
sreflodtinit  to  tbe  array.  O,  I  do  wish  you  were  home  to  go  with  tbcm.  Such  a  time  I  have  never  seen  In  nil 
ny  tUe.  Tbe  people  are  fairly  mad.  I  went  np  tbrongb  all  the  rain  to  see  the  Captain.  lie  said  yon  could 
fijlev  tbem  vbea  yon  came  bome.  When  b«  bad  tbe  men  all  In  tbe  ball  In  line,  be  said:— 'If  any  man  Is 
<nned  to  Ifbting  for  his  country,  be  may  bold  np  bla  right  band.'  Only  one  man  brld  np  bis  banit,  and  tbe 
Mtt  aUante  be  was  kirked  out  of  tbe  door.  Do  come  bome  as  soon  as  yon  reoelye  this  letter.  But  you  will 
■^  (<t  It  In  tlae.  aa  they  leave  this  evening  on  the  six  o'clock  train  for  Uarrlabnrg,  If  yon  wlsb  to  Join  tbem 
then,  telegraph,  and  I  will  se  Jd  yonr  nnlform  and  sword  by  tbe  ezprcu, 

"  From  your  true  and  lovl.-ig  wife,  Ballt  Q t." 

'Seep^oSSt 
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Georgians,  then  sojonrning  in  Baltimore,  followed  the  troops  all  the  way 
from  one  railroad  station  to  the  other,  offering  the  most  indecent  insnltg; 
shouting,  "  Welcome  to  Southern  graves  f*  uttering  the  most  hlasphemoos 
language,  and  throwing  a  few  missiles  which  slightly  injured  some  of  the 
men.  A  colored  man,  over  sixty  years  of  age,'  in  military  dress,  attached  as 
a  servant  to  tHe  "Washington  Artillery"  Company,  greatly  excited  their 
ire.  They  raised  tlie  cry  of  "  Nigger  in  uniform !"  and  stones  and  bricks 
were  hurled  at  him.  He  received  a  severe  wound  on  the  face  and  head, 
from  which  blood  flowed  fireely. 

The  Pennsylvanians  left  Baltimore  at  four  o'clock  and  readied  Washing- 
ton City  at  about  seven,  where  they  were  received  by  the  anxious  loyal 
inhabitants  and  the  officers  of  the  Government  with  heart-felt  joy,  for  the 
rumbling  volcano  of  revolution  threatened  them  with  an  eruption  every 
moment.  For  a  day  or  two  the  city  had  been  fall  of  rumors  of  the  move- 
ment of  Virginia  and  Maryland  secessionists  for  the  seizure  of  the  Capital, 
and  many  families  had  fled  aflrighted.  Troops  from  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania  had  been  hourly  expected  all  that  day,  and  when 
evening  approached,  and  they  did  not  appear,  the  panic  increased.  When 
the  Pennsylvanians  came,  they  were  hailed  as  deliverers  by  an  immense 
throng,  who  greeted  them  with  prolonged  cheers,  for  they  were  the  first 
promise  of  hope  and  safety.  The  fears  of  the  inhabitants  were  immediately 
quieted. 

The  Pennsylvanians  were  at  once  marched  to  the  Capitol  grounds,  where 
they  were  reviewed  by  General  McDowell,  and  then  assigned  quarters  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  south  wing  of  the  Capitol. 
They  had  been  without  food  all  day,  but  were  soon  supplied.  The  halls 
were  at  once  lighted  up  and  warmed,  and  the  startling  rumor  spread  over 
the  city,  that  two  thousand  Northern  troops,  well  armed  with  Mini^  rifles, 
were  quartered  in  the  Capitol!*  The  real  number  was  five  hundred  and 
thirty.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  arm  them  with  muskets 
from  Harper's  Ferry,  but  the  armory  there  was  destroyed  that  very  evening.* 

It  is  believed  by  the  best  informed,  that  these  troops  arrived  just  in  lime 
to  awe  the  conspirators  and  their  friends,  and  to  save  the  Capitol  from 

1  TbiB  nun,  sopposed  to  hAve  b«en  a  mnaway  slaTe,  was  knovB  by  tho  name  of  '*Nlck  Blddle.**  Ha  had 
raalded  for  a  number  of  years  In  Pottsvllie,  where  he  sometimea  sold  oysten  In  the  winter  and  Ire-cream  In  the 
eammer.  He  attended  the  Washington  Artillery  company  on  its  target  and  other  exoorsions.  UU  exeuraion 
through  Baltimore  was  never  pleasant  in  his  memory,  lie  was  heard  to  say  that  he  would  go  through  the 
Inl^rnal  regions  with  the  Artillery,  hat  would  never  again  go  through  Baltimore.  His  was  almost  the  first 
blood  shed  In  the  rebellion,  that  of  the  wonnded  at  Fort  Samter  being  the  first  by  a  few  dayb 

*  This  mmor  waa  surted  by  James  D.  Oay,  a  member  of  tbo  Cinggolrt  Light  Artillery,  who  was  la  Waab- 
ington  City  onbaeineasat  the  timeof  their  arrival.  He  was  alreaily  an  enrolled  member  of  a  temporary  home- 
guard  in  Washington,  under  Cassius  M.  Clay,  which  we  shall  consider  presently,  and  was  working  with  all  hia 
might  for  the  salvatl<{,n  of  the  city.  After  exchanging  greetings  v-ith  bis  company  at  the  Capitol,  he  hastened  to 
WUIard's  Hotel  to  procUim  the  news.  In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  be  says:—"  The  first  man  I  met  aa  I  entered 
the  doora  waa  Lieutenant-Colonel  Magrader  [who  afterward  abandoneil  his  flog  and  was  a  Oeoerai  of  tlie  **  Coo- 
federate"  army].  I  said, 'Colonel,  have  you  heard  the  good  news  r  '  What  is  It  f  he  asked.  I  told  bim  to  step  to 
the  door.  He  did  so.  Pointing  to  the  lights  at  the  Capitol,  I  sold. 'Do  yon  see  thatt'  'TeV  he  answered, 'bat 
wbatof  thatr  'Two  thousand  8oIdier^'  I  said, 'have  mArchcd  in  there  this  evening.  Sir,  armed  with  M{al6 
rifles.'  '  Possible  I  so  much  I'  ho  exclaimed,  in  an  excited  manner.  Of  course  what  1  told  him  was  not  true,  but 
I  thought  that,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  troops,  this  iklse  report  might  save  tha  city."  Ihlr.  Gay 'a  "ploua 
fiuud  "  had  the  desired  effect 

*  I  sm  indebted  to  Francis  B.  Wallace,  Esq.,  editor  of  th«  Miiur'*  Jourrmt,  PotUville,  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  facts  eonceming  this  movement  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  also  for  the  muster-roll  of  the  five  companica 
who  so  patriotically  hastened  to  the  defense  of  the  Capital.  Mr.  Wallace  was  an  oflioer  of  the  "Wathlngtoa 
Artillery  "  Company,  and  was  a  participant  In  the  exciting' scenes  of  a  three  months'  campaign. 
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seizore.  It  is  b^eved  that  if  they  had  been  delayed  twenty-fonr  hotirs-^had 
they  not  been  there  when,  on  the  next  day,  a  tragedy  we  are  aboat  to  con- 
rider  wan  performed  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore — the  President  and  his 
Cabinet,  with  the  Geoeral-in-cbief^  might  have  been  assassinated  or  made 
prisoners,  the  archives  and  bnildings  of  the  Government  seized,  and  Jeffer- 
son Davis  prochumed  Dictator  from  the  great  eastern  portico  of  the  Capitol, 
where  Mr.  Linoohi  was  inangurated  only  forty-five  days  before.  These 
citizen  soldiers  well  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  nation  voted  by  Cong^ss  at 
its  called  session  in  Jnly  -following,'  and  a  grateful  people  will  ever  delight 
to  do  homage  to  their  patriotism.* 

>  la  the  Home  of  BepreMBUttT«s*Jnl7  Sa,  18M,  oa  motian  of  Hon.  James  Ounpbell,  ft  wu  'BMol—d, 
That  the  thanks  of  this  House  are  dae,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  the  Are  hundred  and  thirty  soldiers  from 
PeiuiaylTanIa  who  passed  thrauf  h  the  mob  at  Baltimore,  and  reached  Washington  on  the  18th  day  of  April  last, 
ttir  the  defense  of  the  National  Capital" 

•  The  Philadelphia  Prtm,  on  the  8th  of  April,  18S2,  said :— <■  We  nndentaod  that  a  gentleman  of  high  pod- 
Hon  and  good  Judgment,  who  has  taken  a  very  prominent  part  In  poMIe  aflUn  ever  since  the  inauguration  at 
Mr.  Unooln,  recently  declared,  that  the  small  hand  of  PennsylTsaia  troops  who  arrivt'd  at  Washington  on  th* 
ISth  of  April,  sared  the  Capital  fbnn  seizure  by  the  eonsplrators.  In  his  Judgment,  if  their  response  to  the  call 
of  the  President  had  been  less  prompt,  the  traitors  would  inevitably  have  gained  possession  of  the  arcbtrea 
and  paUle  bnildings  of  the  Katlon,  and,  probably,  of  the  highest  oHlcers  of  the  Oovemment"  The  names  of  that 
little  band  are  given  In  the  following  muster-rolls  of  the  companies.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  these 
Damea  are  not  given  to  mark  these  men  as  more  patrlotie  than  thousands  of  others  who  were  then  preastng 
eagerly  toward  Washington  City,  but  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  were  the  flrst  to  arrive,  and  glva  th* 
earileat  efllelmt  cheek  to  the  hands  of  the  cnnsirirators,  uplifted  to  smite  the  Nation  with  a  deadly  blow. 

Tha  mnatcr-rolls  of  the  companlea,  on  that  occasion,  are  as  follows; — 

WASHraOTON  ABTILLEBT  COMPANT,  OP  P0TT8VILLK. 

Omoua  Axs  NoH-ooaioasioxso  Omcsas. — Captain,  James  Wren;  First  Lieutenant,  David  A.  Smith; 
Second  Ueolenaat,  Francis  B.  Wallace;  Second-Second  Lieutenant,  Philip  Nagle;  First  Sergeant,  Heniy  0. 
Koaael ;  Second  Sergeant,  Joseph  A.  Gilmour ;  Third  Sergeant,  Cyrus  Sbeeti ;  Fourth  Sergeant,  William  J. 
HcQaode;  ^oartermaster-Setgeant,  George  U.  Gr<-5song;  first  Corporal,  D.  J.  Bldgway;  Second  Corporal, 
Samoel  B.  Busael ;  Third  Corjioral,  Charles  Hlnkle;  Fourth  Corporal,  Beuben  Snyder. 

PnivATca.— OeorgeH.  Hill,  Francis  P.  Deweea,  Wm.  Kamsey  Potts,  Thomas  Johnson,  Nelson  T.  MiOor,  Isaac 
B.  Severn,  Edward  L.  Severn.  Thomas  Jones,  George  Meyer,  J.  C.  Weaver,  John  Engie,  Charles  P.  Potts,  Charles 
P.  Loeoer,  U.  K.  Downing,  William  H.  Ilatdell,  J.  B.  Brandt,  Charles  Sltngluff.  Theodore  F.  Patterson,  Charles  . 
Kvaas,  Ciiarlea  House,  Frands  Hause,  D.  B.  Brown,  John  Christian,  Albert  Q.  WbltAeld,  William  Bates,  Oliver  C. 
Boabyihell,  Robert  F.  Potter,  A.  H.  Titus,  Joseph  Reed,  Juel  H.  Bet»,  John  Curry,  Bobcrt  Smith,  Angostas 
Beeae,  Hugh  Stevenson.  H.  U.  Hill,  Eli  ■Williams,  Benjamin  Christian,  Thomas  Petherick,  Jr.,  Louis  T.  Snyder, 
Edwin  J.  Shippes.  Blcbard  IL  Hodgson,  William  W.  Clcmen%  Curtns  C.  Pollock,  William  Anman,  Winiam 
BU«y,  Edward  T.  Leib,  Daniel  Moser,  William  Brown,  Edward  Nogle,  Godftvy  Leonard,  O.  W.  Brotton,  William 
Haffher,  Vletor  Wemert.  Charles  A.  Glenn,  William  Bpence,  Patrick  Honloy,  William  J.  Feger,  William 
.Lasher,  D.  C.  Pott,  Alba  C  Thompson,  Daniel  Christian.  Samuel  Beard,  Thomas  Irwln,.nenry  Dentrer,  Philip 
T.  D«ntxer,  H.  Bobbe,  John  Pass,  Heber  S.  Thompson,  B.  F.  Jones,  John  L  ilcthrrlngton.  Peter  Fisher,  Wlllldm 
Dagan,  J.  B.  Hetherlngton,  Nelson  Drake,  Charles  A.  Hesser,  Somnel  Shoener,  Charles  Msurer,  James  S.  Siliy- 
nnn,  Henry  Brobat,  Alfred  Huntilnger.  Wm.  Alspach,  John  Hollh,  J.  F.  Barth,  William  Cole,  David  Wtlllaros, 
Oeofge  Blee,  Joseph  Kear,  Charles  E.  Beck,  F.  B.  Hammrr,  Peter  H.  Fralley,  Thomas  Corby,  Charles  Yanhum,' 
John  Nohle,  Joseph  Fyont,  Alexanders.  Bowen,  John  Jones,  Francis  A.  Stitzer,  William  A.  Maize.  William 
Agio.  Oeorge  H.  Hartman,  Richard  Bortotet,  I^swls  Douglass,  Btchard  Price,  Frederick  Christ,  Valentine 
atMUar,  Fnnels  B.  Bannan,  WUlhun  Bartholomew,  Frank  P.  Myer,  Beraotd  Riley,  George  F.  Stablon,  Edward 
Oaynor. 

■irSfOIANS. 

Tboaas  Baram,  FUer;  Albert  F.  Bowen,  Dmnuner. 

RATIONAL  UOHT  JNFANTET,  OF  P0TT8VILLE. 

Omcraci  AVD  KoK-ooMiiiaaioircb  Omcsn*. — Captain,  E.  McDonald;  First  Lleatcnant.  James  Bnssell: 
Second  Uentenant,  Henry  L  Cake ;  Third  Lieutenant,  Lewis  J.  Martin ;  First  Sergeant,  La  Mar  S.  Hay ;  ScooBd 
Sergeant,  Abraham  Melntyre;  Third  Sergeant,  W.  F.  Uuntzlnger;  Fourth  Sergeant,  Oeorge  O.  Boyer;  Quar- 
termaster Sergeant,  Daniel  Downey;  First  Corporal,  Ernst  A.  Sauerbrey ;  Seoond  Corporal,  Charles  C.  Russell: 
mrd  Corporal,  Edward  Moron ;  Fourth  Corporal,  Frederick  W.  Conrad. 

Psnr ATM.— J.  Addison  McCool,  Thomaa  G.  BulL,Wllllam  Becfcer,  John  Simpson,  Thomas  G.  Honck,  Edward 
Tbomaa,  Ella»B.  THfooa,  John  Stodd,  Lawrence  Hanayan.  B.  F.  Barlett,  Wm.  Madars.  Emanuel  Saylor,  Wm.  P. 
Oanvtt,  John  P.  Womelsdorfl^  Oeorge  De  Conreey,  J.  J.  Dampman,  John  Schmidt,  C.  F.  Hoffman.  Jacob  Bast, 
Daniel  Eberie,  Wm.  H.  Hodgson,  Ernst  T.  EUrich,  Amos  Forsemon,  C.  F.  rmberhnner,  James  Sammon,  Wm.  K. 
Roberts,  Jonas  W.  Rich,  Charles  Weber,  Tenence  Smith,  F.  A.  Schooner,  William  Pugh,  Frank  Hanley,  James 
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Smith,  h«o.  W.  MeDBtg,  Jamm  Mtnlwll,  In  Troy,  Crteh  Good,  Wm.  Inrlag,  Pktrtek  CilHlii,  John  Bonu,  Edwud 
McCabe,  Frod.  Seltzer,  Juhn  Donegan,  John  Mullen*,  John  Lununi,  Wm.  KIcDunald,  Oe«.  W.  Girbrr,  F.  V. 
Bimpson,  Alexander  Smith,  Darld  Dllly,  George  Shartle,  A.  D.  Allen,  Charles  F.  Garrett.  Geo.  A.  Lrrch,  Jamt* 
Oarroll,  John  Benedict,  Edmund  Foley,  Tboniaa  Eelley,  John  Epplnger,  John  Knuch,  Dartd  Ilowird,  Jeiemiali 
Deltrlch,  William  Weller,  Wm.  A.  Chriatian,  Hark  Walker,  Balph  Corby,  Henry  Uebr,  F.  Goodyear,  Wm.  Carl, 
Anthony  Lippman,  John  P.  I>einer,  Wm.  A.  Beldleman,  Cbas.  J.  Shoemaker,  Jaa.  Bonegan.  Herman  Hanaer,  LodU 
Weber,  Thumaa  H.  Parker,  John  Howell,  Henry  Yerger,  Wm.  Davenport,  Jamea  Landefleld,  James  S.  Smith, 
Michael  Foren,  Alex.  Smith,  W.  M.  Laahom,  Levi  Gloes,  Samuel  Heilner,  Knoch  Lambert,  Frank  Wemich, 
Joseph  Johnston,  Henry  C.  Nles,  Jacob  Shoey,  John  Hartman,  Wm.  Buckley,  Henry  Qoln,  Thomas  G.  Buckley, 
Wm.  Becker,  J.  P.  McOlnnea,  Charlea  J.  Bedcay,  Jr.,  Wm.  Brttton,  Thomas  emjth,  J.  M.  Hnejiea,  ThoraM 
Martin,  Henry  Gehring,  Dallas  Dampman,  John  Boedefeld,  M.  Edgar  Bichords. 

.    BINQOOLD  LIGHT  ABTILLEBT,  OF  BEADIHG. 

Omons  AXD  Nok-covmusiohzd  Omons.— Captain,  James  H'Knight;  First  Lieutenant,  Heniy  Kagle; 
Second  Lieutenant,  Wm.  Grocff;  First  Seigeont,  O.  W.  Durell ;  Second  Sergeant,  D.  Krelsher;  Third  Sergeant, 
H.  S.  Bush ;  First  Corporal,  Levi  S.  Homan ;  Second  Corporal,  F.  W.  Folkmon :  Third  Corporal,  Horatio 
Leader ;  Fourth  Cuqxiral,  Jacob  Womert ;  Bugler,  John  A.  Hock.       • 

PuTATES.— James  A.  Fox,  Samuel  Erans,  Amos  Drenkle,  Frud.  Tcager,  Geo.  W.  Silvia,  Ed.  Pearson,  Fred. 
Shaeffer,  Wm.  C.  Eben,  Henry  E.  Eisenbeis,  Daniel  Maltxberger,  Adam  Freeze,  Augustus  Berger,  Solomon  Ash, 
Fred.  H.  PhlUlppt  Nathaniel  B.  Hill,  James  E.  Lntz,  Geo.  S.  Bickley,  Samuel  Hamilton,  Amos  Huyett,  Andrew 
Helms,  Wm.  W.  Bowers,  Henry  Neibart,  Ferd.  8.  Bitter,  Daniel  Whitman,  Jeremiah  Seldera,  Anthony  Ammon, 
Henry  Fleck,  Henry  Bush,  Jacob  J.  Hessler,  Henry  G.  Bans,  Charles  Gebhort,  Henry  Coleman,  Chas.  P.  Muhlen- 
berg, Jacob  Leeds,  James  Oentzler,  J.  Hiester  McKntght,  B.  F.  Ermentrout,  James  Pflieger,  Charles  Spongier, 
Geo.  W.  Knabb,  D.  Dickinson,  a  Levan,  Albert  Sblrey,  Adam  Faust,  Peter  A.  Lontz,  Geo.  D.  Leal;  H.  Whiteside, 

A.  Levan,  C.  Frontt,  Wm.  Sauerbler,  Jonathan  Sborer,  H.  Geiger,  Wm.  liCwis,  A.  Seyfert,  Bobert  Eltx,  J.  S.  Ken- 
nedy, E.  L.  Smith,  George  Lauman,  Lemuel  Gries,  James  L.  Mast,  Christopher  Loeaer,  Howaitl  M'llvaine,  C. 

B.  Ansart,  Wm.  Habemcker,  John  A.  M'Lenegan,  George  Eckert,  William  Uerbst,  Wm.  Kapp,  Isaiah  Bambo, 
Daniel  Levan,  John  Tobn,  Isaac  Leeda,  Frauds  Bambo.  Wm.  Christ,  Fred.  Peck,  John  Freize,  Jr.,  Willlain  Fis, 
Edward  Scull,  Jackson  Sherman,  Ad.  Gehry,  Daniel  Yohn,  James  D.  Koch,  H.  Fox.  F.  Uousum,  William  Smith, 
C  A.  Bitting,  Wm.  P.  Mack,  Wm.  Miller,  Fred.  Smock,  Milton  Boy,  Geo.  B.  Bhoad^  James  Anthony,  David 
Bechtel,  F.  G.  Ebllng. 

LOGAN  G0ABDS,  OF  LEWI8T0WN. 

OinoKBI  Airo  Noif-ooiuifiUoicED  OrricxBa.— Captain,  J.  B.  Selhelmer;  First  Lieutenant,  Thomas  M. 
Hulings;  Second  Lieutenant,  Bobert  W.  Patton ;  Third  Lieutenant,  Francis  B.  Sterrctt ;  First  Sergeant,  J. 
A.  Matthews;  Second  Sergeant,  Joseph  S.  Waream;  Third  Sergeant,  H.  A.  Elaenbisc;  Fourth  Sergeant, 
William  B.  Weber;  Fifth  Sergeant,  C.  M.  Shull;  First  Corporal,  E.  W.  Elsenblsc;  Second  Corporal.  P.  P. 
Butts;  Third  Coriioral,  John  Nolle ;  Fourth  Corporal,  Frederick  Hart ;  Musicians,  S.  G.  McLaughlin,  William 
Hopper,  Joseph  W.  Postlcthwait 

Pkitates. — William  H.  Irwin  (subsequently  elected  Colonel  of  the  Seventh  Begtment  Pennsylvania  Yolnn- 
teers),  David  Wasson, William  T.  McEwen,  Jesse  Alexander,  James  D.  Bums,  Kobcrt  Bctta,  Heniy  Comfort,  Frank 
De  Armint,  James  B.  Eckeborger,  Joseph  A.  Flothorn,  George  M.  Freeborn,  George  Hart,  James  W.  Ileniy.  John 
8.  Kauffinan,  George  I.  Loff,  Elios  W.  Link,  Samuel  B.  Marks,  William  McKnew,  Bobert  D.  Morton,  Thomas  A. 
Noree,  Henry  Printz,  Jamas  N.  Eager,  Augustus  E.  Smith,  James  P.  Smith,  Gideon  M.  Ticc,  Gilbert  Water^ 
David  Wertz,  Edwin  E.  Zergler,  William  H.  Bowsun,  William  E.  Cooper,  Jeremhih  Cogley,  Thomas  W.Deweae, 
Asbery  W.  Elberty,  Abraham  ^lIe^  Daniel  Fesslcr,  John  Hughes,  John  Jones,  Thomas  Klnhead,  John  S.  Lang- 
ton,  William  O.  Mitchell,  John  S.  Miller,  Robert  A.  Mathncr,  WlUlam  A.  Nelton.  John  A.  Nale,  John  M.  Postle- 
thwait,  James  U.  Sterrett,  Theodore  B.  Smith,  Charles  W.  Stahl,  Thomas  M.  Ilttley,  David  a  Weber,  Gecvge 
White,  William  E.  Benncr,  William  Cowden,  Samuel  Comfort,  George  W.  Elberty,  William  H.  Freeborn,  J.. 
Bingham  Farrer,  Owen  M.  Fowler,  John  T.  Hunter,  James  M.  Jackson,  Henry  F.  Keleer,  Charles  E.  Laub, 
William  B.  McCay,  Joseph  A.  Miller,  John  A.  McKee,  Bobert  Nelson,  James  Price,  Bronson  Rolhrock.  Wil- 
liam Shorwood,  Nathaniel  W.  Scott,  George  A.  Snyder,  Franklin  H.Wentz,  Henry  G.  Walter^  Philip  Wintered. 

ALLEN  INFANTET,  OF  ALLENTOWN. 

OrrtCKBS  AVD  Noi<-ooKina«ioifn>  OrrioiBa.— Captain,  Thomas  B.  Teager;  Ftnt  Llentenant,  Joseph  Wilt; 
Saoond  Lieutenant,  Solomon  Geoble. 

PnivATEB.— John  G.  Webster,  Samuel  Schneck,  David  Kramer,  David  Jacobs,  Edwin  Gross.  Charle* 
Deltrlch,  M.  R.  Fuller,  Edwin  II.  Miller,  Ben.  Welandt.  Dnrins  Weiss.  John  Bomlg.  Isaac  Gresser.  Milton  H. 
Dunlap,  Wilson  H.  Derr,  Joseph  Weiss,  William  Kress,  William  P.uhe,  Charles  A.  Schiffert,  Nathaniel  Hillegar, 
George  A.  Keiper,  James  Geidnor,  Gideon  Frederick,  Nonnan  N.  Cole,  William  Early,  George  Haxworth.  Cba*. 
A.  PfeUer,  James  M.  Wilson,  H.  G.  Frame,  Joseph  Hettinger,  George  Henry,  Jonathan  W.  Beber,  Henry 
Stork,  John  Hoke,  Martin  W.  Leitenring,  Franklin  Leh,  Ernest  Bottman,  Allen  Wetherbold.  George  W. 
Rhoada,  Wm.  H.  SIgmnnd,  William  Wagner,  Wm.  Wolf,  Lewis  Selp,  Edwin  Hlttle,  William  8.  Davis,  C.  SUtter. 
dach. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


EVENTS  IN  AND  NEAK  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL. 


•  April  tS, 
18SL 


ALTEVIORE  became  the  theater  of  a  sad  tragedy  on  the  day 
after  the  lojal  Pennsylvauians  passed  through  it  to  the 
Capital.  The  conspirators  and  secessionists  there,  who  were 
iu  complicity  with  those  of  Virginia,  had  been  compelled,  for 
some  time,  to  be  very  circumspect,  on  account  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Public  displays  of  sympathy 
with  the  revolutionists  were  quickly  resented.  When,  in 
the  exuberance  of  their  joy  on  the  "  secession  of  Virginia," 
these  sympathizers  ventured  to  take  a  cannon  to  Federal 
Hill,  raise  a  secession  flag,  and  fire  a  sulute,*  the  workmen  in  the 
iron  foundries  near  there  turned  out,  captured  the  great  gun  and 
cast  it  into  the  waters  of  the  Patapsco,  tore  the  banner  into  shreds, 
and  made  the  dbunionists  fly  in  consternation.  At  about  the  same  time,  a 
man  seen  in  the  streets  with  a  secession  cockade  on  his  hat  was  pursued  by 
the  populace,  and  compelled  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  police.  These  and 
similar  events  were  such  significant  admonitions  for  the  conspirators  that 
they  prudently  worked  in  secret  They  had  met  every  night  in  their 
private  room  in  the  Taylor  Building,  on  Fayette  Street;'  and  there  they 
formed  their  plans  for  resistance  to  the  passage  of  Northern  troops  through 
Baltimore. 

On  the  day  when  the  Pennsylvanians  passed  through,*  some  leading  Vir- 
ginians came  down  to  Baltimore  from  Charlestown  and  Winchester 
as  representatives  of  many  others  of.  their  class,  and  demanded  "" 
of  the  managers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  not  only  pledges, 
bat  guaranties,  that  no  National  troops,  nor  any  munitions  of  war  from  the 
Armory  and  Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  should  be  permitted  to  pass  over 
their  road.  They  accompanied  their  demand  with  a  threat  that,  if  it  should 
be  refused,  the  great  railway  bridge  over  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry 
should  be  destroyed.  They  had  heard  of  thfe  uprising  of  the  loyal  people  of 
the  great  Northwest,  and  the  movement  of  troops  toward  the  National 
Capital  from  that  teeming  hive,  and  they  came  to  efiect  the  closing  of  the 
most  direct  railway  communication  for  them.  They  had  heard  how  Governor 
Dennison,  with  a  trumpet-toned  proclamation,  had  summoned  the  people  of 
Ohio,  on  the  very  day  when  the  President's  call  appeared,'  to 
"  rise  above  all  party  names  and  party  bias,  resolute  to  maintain 
the  freedom  so  dearly  bought  by  our  fitthers,  and  to  transmit  it  unimpaired 


•  April  U. 
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to  onr  posterity,"  and  to  fly  to  the  protection  of  the  imperiled  Repablic. 
They  almost  felt  the  tread  of  the  tall  men  of  the  Ohio  Valley,'  as  they  were 
preparing  to  pass  over  the  "Beautiful  River"  into  the  Virginia  border. 
They  had  heard  the  war-notes  of  Blair,  and  Morton,  and  Tales,  and  Randall, 
and  Kirkwood,  and  Ramsay,  all  loyal  Governors  of  the  populous  and 
puissant  States  of  that  great  Northwest,  and  were  satisfied  that  the  people 
would  respond  as  promptly  as  had  those  of  New  England ;  so  they  hastened 
to  bar  up  the  nearest  passage  for  them  to  the  Capital  over  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  until  the  disloyal  Minnte-men  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  should  ftiMll  the  instructions  and  satisfy  the  expec- 
tations of  the  conspirators  at  Montgomery  in  the  seizure  of  the  Capital. 
They  found  ready  and  eager  sympathizers  in  Baltimore;  and  only  a  few 
hours  before  the  coveted  arms  in  the  Harper's  Ferry  Arsenal  were  set 
a-blazing,  and  the  Virginia  plunderers  were  foiled,  the  "  National  Volunteer 
Association  "  of  Baltimore  (under  whose  auspices  the  secession  flag  had  been 
raised  on  Federal  Hill  that  day,  and  a  salute  attempted  in  honor  of  the 
secession  of  Virginia),  led  by  its  President,  Willixim  Burns,  held  a  meeting 
in  Monument  Square.  T.  Parkins  Scott  presided.  He  and  others  addressed 
a  multitude  of  citizens,  numbered  by  thousands.  They  harangued  the 
people  with  exciting  and  incendiary  phrases.  They  denounced  "coercion," 
and  called  upon  the  people  to  arm  and  drill,  for  a  conflict  was  at  hand.  *'  I 
do  not  care,"  said  Wilson  C.  Carr,  "how  many  Federal  troops  are  sent  to 
Washington,  they  will  soon  find  themselves  surrounded  by  such  an  army 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland  that  escape  to  their  homes  will  be  impossible ; 
and  when  the  seventy-five  thousand  who  are  intended  to  invade  the  South 
shall  have  polluted  that  soil  with  their  touch,  the  South  will  exterminate  and 
sweep  them  from  the  e.irth."*  These  words  were  received  with  the  wildest 
yells  and  huzzas,  and  the  meeting  finally  broke  up  with  three  cheers  for  "  the 
South,"  and  the  same  for  "  President  Davis." 

With  such  seditious  teachings ;  with  such  words  of  encouragement  to 
mob  violence  ringing  in  their  ears,  the  populace  of  Baltimore  went  to  their 
slumbers  on  that  night  of  the  18th  of  April,  when  it  was  known  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  seventy-five  thousand  to  be  slaughtered  were  on  their  w.ty  from 
New  England,  and  would  probably  reach  the  city  on  the  morrow.  While 
the  people  were  slumbering,  the  secessionists  were  holding  meetings  in 
different  wards,  and  the  conspirators  were  planning  dark  deeds  for  that 
morrow,  at  Taylor's  Bnilding.  There,  it  is  s.iid,  the  Chief  of  Police,  Kane, 
and  the  President  of  the  Monument  Square  meeting,  and  others,  counseled 
resistance  to  any  Northern  or  Western  troops  who  might  attempt  to.  pass 
through  the  city. 

There  was  much  feverishness  in  the  public  mind  in  Baltimore  on  the 
morning  of  the  19lh  of  April.  Groups  of  excited  inen  were  seen  on  the 
comers  of  s'treets,  and  at  the  places  of  public  resort.  Well-known  seces- 
sionists were  hurrying  to  and  fro  with  unusual  agility ;  and  in  front  of  the 

■  By  actnal  mcMnrpinpiit  of  two  hondrMl  and  thlrtj-nlne  nattra  Amciicant  In  Are  coontlps  In  the  Ohio 
Valley,  taken  tndfacrimtnntily.  it  appears  that  one-ftMirtli  of  them  were  six  feet  and  orer  Id  ht^ht.  Aaema pared 
with  European  soldiers,  such  as  tlie  Bel^ns,  the  English,  and  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  It  was  found  that  tb* 
vrtn^e  hi^bt  of  these  Ohio  men  was  fuor  inches  over  that  at  the  Belgians,  two  and  a  half  inches  ahoT*  that 
of  English  recmlta,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  above  that  of  the  Scotch  Hlgblanden. 

■  Oteeley'a  Ameriam  Conflict,  i.  *6L 
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store  of  Cbaries  M.  Jackson,  on  Pratt  Stoteet,  near  Q&j,  where  lay  the  only 
railway  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  through  Baltimore,  a  large  qoan- 
titj  of  the  round  payement  stones  had  been  taken  np  daring  the  night  and 
piled  in  a  heap;  and  near  them  was  a  cart-load  of  gravel,  giving  the 
impression  that  repairs  of  the  street  were  about  to  be  made. 

InteUigence  came  at  an  early  hoar  of  the  evacoation  and  deetruction  of 
the  public  property  at  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  previous  evening.  The  seces- 
rionists  were  exasperated  and  the  Unionists  were  jubilant.  Baltimore  was 
filled  with  the  wildest  excitement.  This  was  intensified  by  information  that 
a  large  namber  of  Northern  troops  were  approaching  the  city  from  Philadel- 
phia. These  arrived  at  the  President  Street  Station  at  twenty  minates  past 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  in  twelve  passenger  and  several  freight  oars, 
ihe  latter  furnished  with  benches.  The  troops,  about  two  thousand  in  all, 
vere  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  Massachosetts  Yolnntbers,  Colonel  Jones,  and. 
ten  companies  of  the  Washington  Brigade,  of  Philadelphia,  under  General 
William  H.  Small' 

When  the  train  reached  the  President  Street  Station,  between  which  and 
the  Camden  Street  or  Washington  Station  the  cars  were  drawn  singly  by 
horses,  a  mob  of  about  five  hundred  men  were  waiting  to  receive  them. 
These  were  soon  joined' by  others,  and  the  namber  was  increased  to  at  least 
two  thousand  before  the  oars  were  started.  The  mob  followed  with  yells, 
groans,  and  horrid  imprecations.  Eight  cars,  containing  a  portion  of  the 
Uasgachasetts  Regiment,  passed  on  without 
much  harm.  The  mob  threw  some  stones  and 
bricks,  and  shouted  tastily  for  "  Jeff  Davis  and 
the  Southern  Confederacy."  The  troops  re- 
muoed  quietly  in  the  cars,  and  reached  the 
Camden  Street  Station  in  safety.  There  they 
were  met  by  another  crowd,  who  had  been 
collecting  all  the  morning.  These  hooted  and 
yelled  at  the  soldiers  as  they  were  transferred 
to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  cars,  and 
threw  some  stones  and  bricks.  One  of  these 
stmck  and  braised  Colonel  Jones,  who  was 
superintending  the  transfer. 

The  mob  on  Pratt  Street,  near  the  head  of 
the  Basin,  became  more  farions  every  moment ; 
and  when  the  ninth  car  reached  Gay  Street,  and 
there  was  a  brief  halt  on  account  of  a  deranged 
brake,  they  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  The 
heap  of  loose  stones,  that  appeared  so  myste- 
riously in  front  of  Jackson's  store,  were  soon  hnrled  upon  the  car  as  it  passed 
along  Pratt  Street.  Every  window  was  demolished,  and  several  soldiers 
were  hart  Then  the  cry  was  raised,  "Tear  up  the  track !"  There  were  no 
present  means  for  doing  it,  so  the  mob  seized  some  anchors  lying  on  the 


ftixm  MABSACiiL'srm  ee(jihekt. 


■  Six  <<tfa*  tm  eoraiiuiiM  wan  eta*  Tint  Stgteaat,  nndar  the  commuid  of  Lientonut-Cokmrl  Btrrj, 
—to*  ntbrr  ftnr  w»r»  of  tbt  Seeood  Scftmcnt,  oomouuided  by  UeBtunant-Coloncl  Sehomlcbcr  iml  M^jnf 
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wharf  near  Jackson's  store,  aod,  dragging  them  upon  the  railway  track,  effeo- 
toally  barricaded  the  street  The  tenth  car  was  compelled  to  go  back  to  the 
President  Street  Station,  followed  by  a  yelling,  infuriated  mob,  many  of  them 
maddened  by  alcohol 

In  the  mean  time  the  remainder  of  the  Massachasetta  troops,  who  were  in 
the  cars  back  of  the  barricade,  informed  of  the  condition  of  affairs  ahead, 


sosHi  or  ma  psihoipal  riouniiu  iic  pkatt  siuct.' 

slighted  for  the  purpose  of  marching  to  the  Camden  Street  Station.  They 
consisted  of  four  companies,  namely,  the  Lawrence  Light  Infantry,  Captain 
John  Pickering;  Companies  C  and  D,  of  Lowell,  commanded  respectively  by 
Captains  A.  S.  Follansbce  and  J.  W.  Hart ;  and  the  Stuneham  Company, 
under  Captain  Dike.  They  were  speedily  formed  on  the  side-walk,  and  Cap- 
tain Follansbee  was  chosen  the  commander  of  the  whole  for  the  occasion. 
He  wheeled  them  into  column,  and  directed  them  to  march  in  close  order. 
Before  they  were  ready  to  move  the  mob  was  upon  them,  led  by  a  man  with 
a  secession  flng  upon  a  pole,  who  told  the  troops  that  they  should  never 
march  through  the  city-^that  "every  nigger  of  them"  would  be  killed  before 
they  could  rench  the  other  station. 

Captain  Follansbee  paid  no  attention  to  these  threats,  though  his  httle 
band  was  confronted  by  thousands  of  infuriated  men.  He  gave  the  words, 
" Forward,  March !"  in  a  clear  voice.  The  order  was  ^  signal  for  the  mob, 
who  commenced  hurling  stones  an<l  bricks,  and  every  missile  aC  hand,  as  the 
troops  moved  steadily  up  President  Street  At  the  corner  of  Fawn  and 
President  Streets,  a  furious  rush  was  made  upon  them,  ^nd  the  missiles  filled 
the  air  like  hail  A  policeman  was  called  to  lead  the  way,  and  the  troops 
advanced  at  the  "  double-quick."  They  found  the  planks  of  the  Pratt  Street 
Bridge,  over  Jones's  Falls,  torn  up,  but  they  passed  over  without  accident, 
when  they  were  assailed  more  furiously  than  ever.     Several  of  the  soldier* 

•  Tlita  l«  >  Ttew  of  the  pnrtlon  of  Prttt  Stnet,  bftwjen  0«y  and  Sooth  Street*,  wharv  th«  nott  ttJtm  m- 
test  oeenncd.  The  larin  bulldlns  Hen  on  the  left  la  the  itorehonae  of  Charles  M.  Jaekaon.  uit  the  bow  tHi* 
YC'sael  la  Men  at  the  place  where  the  rluten  dragged  the  anchora  upon  the  nllwajr  track. 
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vere  kno^ed  dovm  by  stonee,  ftnd  tbeir  mnskete  were  taken  from  them; 
and  presently  some  shots  were  fired  bj  the  populace. 

Up  to  tiiis  time  the  troops  had  made  no  resistance ;  now,  finding  the  mob 
to  be  intent  opon  murder.  Captain  Follansbee  ordered  them  to  cap  tbeir 
pieces  (which  were  already  loaded),  and  defend  themselves.  Tliey  had 
reached  Ghy  Street  The  mob,  fbll  ten  thousand  strong,  was  pressing  heavily 
upon  tbem,  barling  stones  and  bricks,  and  casting  heayy  pieces  of  iron  upon 
tliem  from  windows.  One  of  these  onuhed  a  man  to  the  earth.  Self-preser- 
ntion  caUed  fbr  action,  and  th«  tro<^  turned  and  fired  at  random  on  the 
mob,  who  were  dismayed  for  a  moment  and  recculed.  The  shonts  of  the 
feroeions  ranltitnde,  the  rattle  of  stones,  the  oraek  of  musketry,  the  whistle* 
of  ballets,  the  shrieks  of  women,  of  whom  some  were  among  the  rioters,  and 
the  carrying  of  wounded  men  into  stores,  made  an  appalling  tragedy.  The 
gererest  of  the  fight  was  in  Pratt  Street,  between  Gay  Street  and  Bowley's 
Whjtrfi  near  Calvert  Street. 

The  Mayor,  alarmed  at  the  fury  of  the  whirlwind  that  his  political  friends 
had  raised,- attempted  to  control  it,  but  in  rain.  With  a  large  body  of  the 
police  (most  of  whom  did  not  share  the  treason  of  their  chief,  and  worked 
earnestly  in  trying  to  quell  the  disturbance)  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  bat  his  power  was  utterly  inoperative,  and  when  stones  and  bul- 
lets flew  about  like  autumnal  leaves  in  a  gale,  he  prudently  withdrew,  and 
left  the  New  Englandeis  to  fight  their  way  through  to  the  Camden  Street 
Station.  This  they  did  most  gallantly,  receiving  a  fnrious  assault  from  a 
wing  of  the  rioters  at  Howard  Street,  when  about  twenty  shots  were  fired, 
and  Captain  Dike  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  leg.  At  a  little  past  noon, 
the  troops  entered  the  cars  for  Washington.  Three  of  their  number  had 
been  killed  outright,  one  mortally  wounded,  and  eight  were  seriously  and 
several  were  slightly  hurt'  Nine  citizens  of  Baltimore  were  killed,  and 
many — how  many  is  not  known — were  wounded.  Among  the  killed  was 
Robert  T.  Davis,  an  estimable  citizen,  of  the  firm  of  Paynter,  Davis  &  Co., 
dry  eoods  merchants,  who  was  a  spectator  of  the  scene. 

The  cars  into  which  the  soldiers  were  hnrrie<l  were  sent  ofi*  for  Washing- 
ton as  soon  as  possible.  The  mob  followed  for  more  than  a  mile,  and 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  train  with  stones,  logs,  and  telegraph  poles, 
which  the  accompanying  police  removed.  The  train  was  fired  into  on  the 
war  from  the  hills,  but  at  too  long  range  to  do  much  damage.  That  evening 
the  Massachusetts  troops,  wearied  and  hungry,  arrived  at  the  Capitol,  and 
found  quarters  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  where,  on  the  following  day,  they 
wrote  letters  to  their  friends  on  the  desks  lately  occupied  by  Davis  and  his 
fellow-conspirators.  Their  advent  gave  great  joy  to  the  loyal  inhabitants. 
Already  the  Capitol  bad  been  fortified  by  General  Scott.  The  doors  and 
windows  were  barricaded  with  boards,  and  casks  of  cement  and  huge  stones. 
The  iron  plates  intended  for  the  new  dome  of  the  bailding  were  used  for 
breastworks  between  the  marble  columns ;  and  the  pictures  in  the  rotunda 
lod  the  statuary  were  covered  with  heavy  planking,  to  shield  them  fiom 
harm. 

While  the  fight  between  the  Massachusetts  Sixth'  and  the  Baltimoreans 

■  On  (hdr  arrlTal  t  WnUn^ton.  Hgtt«eii  of  thrlr  wmmded  wen  wot  to  th«  WMhlngtaa  Intrnmry. 
■  'TbcMlowlnglsaHstartlMoaiemff  Km  »t«ir»i»d  tho  iBllMniiit  evoqintaC'-^oloB*!,  Kdwmrd  7.  JimM, 
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vrsi6  going  on,  the  Penosylvaaians,  under  General  Small,  -who  vera  entirely 
nnarmeJ,  remained  in  the  cars  at  the  President  Street  Station.  The  General 
tried  to  have  them  <prawn  back  out  of  the  city,  and  out  of  reach  of  the  mob, 
but  failed.  The  rioters  were  upon  them  before  an  engine  could  be  procured 
for  that  purpose.  The  mob  had  left  Pratt  Street  when  their  prey  had  escaped, 
and,  yet  thirsting  for  blood,  had  hurried  toward  the  armory  of  the  Mary- 
land Guard,  on  Carroll  Street,  to  seize  the  weapons  belonging  to  that  corpn. 
A  small  guard  at  tlie  head  of  the  stairs  kept  them  at  bay.  They  then  rushed 
toward  the  Custom  House,  to  seize  arms  said  to  have  been  deposited  there, 
when  they  were  diverted  by  information  that  there  were  more  troops  at  die 
'President  Street  Station.  Thitherward  they  pressed,  yelling  like  demon*,  and 
began  a  furious  assault  upon  the  cars  with  stones  and  other  missiles.  Quite 
a  large  number  of  the  Union  men  of  Baltimore  had  gathered  around  the 
Pennsylvanians.  Many  of  the  latter  sprang  from  the  oars  and  engaged  in  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  their  assailants  for  almost  two  hours,  nobly  assisted 


mi  PBATT  STBnr  ■UIXII.' 


by  the  Baltimore  Unionists.  The  mob  overpowered  them,  and  the  unarmed 
Boldier8-;-8ome  of  them  badly  hurt — fled  in  all  directions",  seeking  refoge 
where  they  might.  At  this  juncture,  and  at  this  place,  Marshal  Kane 
appears  for  tiie  first  time  in  the  history  of  that  eventful  day.  He  w.is  well 
known  to  the  secessionists,  and  his  presence  soon  restored  order,  when  the 
fugitive  soldiiTS  returned  to  the  cars,  and  the  Pennsylvanians  were  all  sent 


Lowell;  Llcnttniint-Colonel,  WsltOT  Bhsttnck,  Oroton ;  M^or,  BenJ.  F.  WnUon,  LBWrenoe;  Adjatant,  Al|ili>  K 
Fur,  Luwvll ;  Quartermutcr,  James  Munroe,  Cambridge ;  Pajmiaater,  Rnltu  L.  Ploistcd,  Liiwell ;  Sui;!n>on.  K"- 
man  Smith,  Oniton;  Chaplain,  Charles  Babbidgc,  PepptTtll.  Cumponjr  A,  Lowell,  Captuln,  J.  A.  ftawtrll; 
Company  B,  Gruton,  Captain,  E.  S.  Clark;  Company  C,  Lowell,  Captain,  A.  8.  FoUansbre ;  Company  D,  LuwfH 
Captain,  J.  W.  Hart;  Company  E,  Acton,  Captain,  David  Totter;  Company  F,  Lawrence.  Captain,  B.  T.  CM- 
boome ;  Company  H,  Lowell,  Captain,  Jona.  Ladd ;  Company  I,  Lawrence,  Captain,  John  Pickering. 

This  regiment  had  boon  the  recipient  of  the  most  marked  attention  all  the  way  from  Huatoa.  They  v«n 
greeted  by  crowds  of  cheering  dtlzens  eTerywbere ;  and  when  they  left  New  Tork  to  cross  the  Jersey  Olj 
Ferry,  flill  fifteen  thoosond  citizens  accompanied  them,  while  the  side-walks  were  den5(>ly  crowded.  A  Isrft 
number  of  miniature  American  flogs  were  presented  to  the  soldiers,  who  attached  them  to  tiielr  bayonets.  The 
•hipping  in  the  harbor  wia  bright  with  the  Stara  and  Stripes.  They  crossart  New  Jersey  in  a  train  of  flfleri 
ear*,  and  were  cheered  by  enthusiastic  crowds  at  the  stations.  They  arrived  at  Philadelphia  at  half-past  eight 
oVlock  on  the  evening  of  the  ISth,  where  thay  were  received  by  the  authorities  and  a  vtst  ooneounc  o^eitisea*. 
Hnuaa  were  given  for  "Bunker  Hill,"  "Old  Massachnsetta,"  " Geneiml  Scott,"  and  "M^or  Andenon,"  uths 
regiment  went  up  Walnut  and  through  to  Chestnut  Street  to  the  "  Olrard  House  "  and  the  "  Continental  notel* 
They  departed  for  Baltimore  at  a  little  past  three  o'clock  the  next  morning,  accompanied  by  over  half  of  (he 
Washington  Brigade,  of  rhllodelphla.    Their  reception  in  Baltimore  la  recorded  in  the  text. 

>  This  ia  a  view  of  the  Pntt  Street  Bridge  and  its  Ticlnlty.  ukcn  In  December.  1S«4.  (him  the  galleiy  '<f  the 
"WUllam  Tall  House."    It  is  between  Praaldaat  and  Concord  Streets.    It  U  built  oriiun  and  Ucary  planks. 
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Inek  to  Pyiadelphia.  After  their  departure,  the  mob  proceeded  to  barricade 
the  Pratt  Street  Bridge,  and  to  break  open  the  store  of  Henry  Meyer,  from 
which  they  carried  off  a  large  number  of  guns  and  pistols.  At  that  moment 
General  Egerton  appeared  in  foil  oniform,  imploring  them  to  oease  rioting. 
He  assured  them  that  no  "foreign  troops"  were  in  the  city,  and  that  Gov- 
enior  Hicks  had  declared  that  no  more  shoold  pass  through  it.' 

The  mob  was  qoicted  by  fonr  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  had 
placed  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  secessionists.  At  that  hoar  a  great  meet- 
ing of  the  dominant  party  was  held  at  Monument  Square,  where  General 
George  ^H.  Stewart  (who  afterward  joined  the  insurgents  in  Virginia')  had 
paraded  the  First  Light  Division  with  ball  cartridges.  Over  the  platform  for 
the  speakers  floated  a  white  flag  bearing  the  arms  of  Maryland ;  and  under 
this  Mayor  Brown,  S.  T.  Wallis,  W.  P.  Preston,  and  others,  addressed  the 
vast  multitiide,  assuring  them  that  no  more  Northern  troops  should  pass 
through  the  city,  and  advising  them  to  disperse  quietly  to  their  homes. 
Abeady  Governor  Hicks  and  Mayor  Brown  had  sent  a  dispatch  to  President 
Lincoln,  saying : — "  A  collision  between  the  citizens  and  the  Northern  troops 
has  taken  place  in  Baltimore,  and  the  excitement  in  feai-fal.  Send  no  troops 
here.  We  will  endeavor  to  prevent  bloodshed.  A  public  meeting  of  citi- 
um  has  been  called,  and  the  troops  of  the  State  and  city  have  been  called 
oat  to  preserve  the  peace.  They  will  be  enough."  They  had  also  taken 
measures  to  prevent  any  more  troops  coming  over  the  railway  from  Phila- 
delphia. 

When  the  meeting  at  Monument  Square  was  convened,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  invite  Governor  Hicks  to  the  stand.  His  age  was  bordering  on 
seventy  years,  and  caution  was  predominant.  He  was  appalled  by  the  vio- 
leaoe  around  him,  and  after  listening  to  Mayor  Brown,  who  declared  that  it 
was  "  folly  and  madness  for  one  portion  of  the  nation  to  attempt  the  subju- 
gation of  another  portion — it  can  never  be  done," — the  Governor  arose  and 
sMtl :— "  I  coincide  in  the  sentiment  of  your  worthy  Mayor.  After  three 
conferences  we  have  agreed,  and  I  bow  in  submission  to  the  pBople.  I  am  a 
Marylander ;  I  love  my  State,  and  I  love  the  Union ;  but  I  will  suffer  my 
right  arm  to  be  torn  from  my  body  before  I  will  raise  it  to  strike  a  sister 
Sttte."' 

The  meeting  adjourned,  bnt  the  populace  were  not  quiet.  They  paraded 
tiie  -streets,  ntt<'ring  threats  of  violence  to  Union  citizens,  who  were  awed 
into  rilence,  and  driven  into  the  obscurity  of  their  homes.  About  five  him- 
dred  men,  headed  by  two  drums,  went  to  the  President  Street  Station  to 
seize  arms  supposed  to  be  there.  They  found  pone.  Disappointed,  they 
marched  to  Bamum's  Hotel,  and  called  for  Ex-Governor  Louis  £.  Lowe,  who 
made  a  speech  to  them  under  a  Maryland  flag,  from  a  balcony,  in  which  he 

'  niMorUie  Baltiniora  Journals  from  Uie  20th  to  the  S8d  at  April.  Letter  of  Captain  Follantbee  to  the 
levtB  Cnritr.  Olonel  Jones's  official  report  to  General  Batler.  Verbal  atatamcnta  to  the  antbor  by  clUzeha 
if  BammoR. 

'  Ocneral  Stewart*a  abandoned  mansloii  and  beawllfttl  grounds  aroand  It,  at  the  head  of  BalUmore  Street 
ven  takea  possession  of  bj  the  OoTemment  and  there  the  Jarvit  //ogpital.  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  its 
Uai,  -nt  established  for  the  nse  of  disabled  soldiers  dnrlnft  the  nr.  It  was  one  of  the  moat  beaatUtal  Mtiia- 
Soiis  in  or  near  Baltimore.  It  was  ori  an  eminence  that  orerlooked  a  larire  portion  of  the  eltjr,  the  Patapaco,  tha 
ksriiar.  and  the  land  and  water  ont  to  Cheaopeake  Buj,  The  mansion  was  bailt  hj  th*  (Mber  of  Branti  Uayac, 
a  leading  dtlsen  of  Baltimore. 

'  AiBuwre  CUpper,  April  M,  18U. 
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assured  them  that  they  should  have   ample  assiataoce  from  his   coaotr 
(Frederick),  when  thej  marched  off,  shooting  for  "  Je£  Davis  and  a  Soatiiern 
Confederacy,"  and  saluted  the  Maryland   flag  that  was   -waving  from  the 
head-qnarters  of  the  conspirators  on  Fayette  Street.'     On  the  same  evening, 
Marshal  Kane  received  an  offer  of  troops  from  Bradley  Johnsop,  of  Fred- 
erick, who  was  afterward  a  brigadier  in  the  Confederate  Anmy.    Kane  tele- 
graphed back,  saying : — "  Thank  you  for  your  offer.     Bring  your  men  by  the 
first  train,  and  we  will  arrange  with  the  railroad  afterward.      Streets  red 
teith  Man/land  blood  !     Send  expresses  over  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  for  the  riflemen  to  come  without  delay.    Further 
hordes  [meaning  loyal  volunteers]  will  be  down  upon  us  to-morrow.    We 
will  fight  them  and  whip  them,  or  die."    Early  the  next  morning  Johnson 
posted  handbills  nn  Frederick,' calling  upon  the  secessionists  to  rally  to  his 
standard.    Many  came,  and  with  them  he  hastened  to  Baltimore,' 
'^1861*"'     ^"^^  made  his  head-quarters  in  the  house  No.  34  Holliday  Street, 
opposite  Kane's  office  in  the  old  City  Hall. 
Governor  Hicks  passed  the  night  of  the  19th  at  the  house  of  Mayor 
Brown.     At  eleven  o'clock  the  Mayor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Gover- 
nor, sent  a  committee,  consisting  of  Lenox  Bond, 
George  W.  Dobbin,  and  John  C.  Brune,  to  President 
Lincoln,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  assured  the  chief 
magistrate  that  the  people  of  Baltimore  were  "  exas- 
perated to  the  highest  degree  by   the  pa88.ige  of 
troops,"  and  that  the  citizens  were  "  universally  de- 
cided in  the  opinion  that  no  more  should  be  ordered 
to  come."     Bnt  for  the  exertions  of  the  authorities,  he 
said,  a  fearful  slaughter .  would   have  ooonrred  t^t 
day ;  and  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  solemn  duty,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  inform  the  President  that  it  was 
"not  possible  for  more  soldiers  to  pass  through  Balti- 
more, unless  they  fight  their  way  at  every  step." 
He  concluded  by  requesting  the  President  not  to  order 
or  permit  any  more  troops  to  pass  through  the  city. 
TOHHBOK'ii  ireAiMjoAETiRs.     "  If  thcy  should  attempt  it,"  he  said,  "  the  resptmsi- 
bility  for  the  bloodshed  will  not  rest  upon  me." 
Having  performed  this  duty,  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor  went  to  bed. 
Their  slumbers  were  soon  broken  by  Marshal  Kane  and  Ex-Governor  Lowe, 
who  came  at  midnight  for  authority  to  commit  further  outrages  upon  the 


>  BaUimort  CUpptr,  April  90,  IMl.  On  thst  dsf  Mr.  Wales,  the  editor  of  the  Clipper,  apoke  ont  baldly 
and  ably  In  denunciation  of  the  disloyal  moTemcnts.  Under  the  title  of  The  Madnt—  qftht  Bour,  he  Bald:— 
"Secession  Is  |M>lltical  madness.  U  is  an  attempt  to  save  a  house  by  setting  It  on  flrc,  and  trying  to  tear  oat 
what  can  be  gathered  fhim  the  deronring  element  The  tnxay  of  secessionists  with  us  is  an  nnansweiabis 
crldcnceoflL" 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  Johnson's  handbill :—  • 

"HAKTLANDKRS,   ABOtJSEI 

"  FUDCmcK,  Saturday,  7  a.  K. 
**  At  twelve  o'clock  last  night  I  reoelTed  the  following  dispatch  fh>m  Marshal  Kana,  of  Baltlmon,  by  tele- 
graph to  the  Junction  and  expressed  to  Frederick.  [Here  follows  Kane's  dispatch  given  In  the  texL]  All  B>es 
who  will  go  with  me  will  report  themselves  as  soon  as  possible,  with  snt-fa  arms  and  accoutermeou  as  tbej 
can.  nonble-barreled  shot-guns  and  bnck-shot  are  efflctent  They  will  assembla,  after  reporting  thsmaeiret, 
at  half-past  tea  o'eloek,  so  as  to  go  down  In  the  half-post  elsTen  tialn," . 
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Qoveroment  and  private  property,  which  had  been  planned  by  the  eonspira* 
tors  some  days  before,  and  "had  been  proclaimed  in  other  parts  of  the 
State."'  Kane  said  that  he  had  received  information  by  telegraph  that  other 
troops  were  on  their  way  to  Baltimore  by  the  railways  from  Harrisburg  and 
Philadelphia,  and  proposed  the  immediate  destruction  of  bridges  on  these 
roads,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  carsi  The  Mayor  approved  the  plan,  but 
sud  his  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  the  corporate  boundaries  of  the  city. 
The  Governor  had  the  power  to  order  the  destruction ;  and  to  hist  chamber 
the  three  (with  a  brother  of  the  Mayor)  repaired,  Mr.  Hicks  being  too  ill  to 
rise.  They  soon  came  out  of  that  chamber  with  the  Governor's  acquiescence 
in  th^r  plans,  tiiey  said  ;  but  which  he  afterward  erplicitly  denied  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Maryland  Sedate,  and  later*  in  an  address  to 
the  people  of  Maryland.  Their  own  testimony  shows  that  liis  *  '^^l'' 
consent  was  reluctantly  given,  if  ^ven  at  all,  in  the  words: — "I' 
suppose  it  mast  be  done ;"  and  then  only,  according  to  common  rumor  and- 
oommon  belief,  after  arguments  such  as  South  Carolina  vigilance  committees 
generally  used  had  been  applied.'  With  this  alleged  authority,  Kane  and 
Lowe,  accompanied  by  Mayor  Brown  and  his  brother,  hastened  to  the  office 
of  Charles  Howard,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Police,  who  was  waiting 
for  them,  when  that  ofRccr  and  the  Mayor  issued  orders  for  the  destruction 
of  ihe  bridges.'  The  work  was  soon  accomplished.  A  gang  of  lawless  men 
hastened  out  to  the  Canton  bridge,  two  or  three  miles  from  the  city,  on  the 


onnccnoii  or  tob  bbidai  otu  ouicrovosB  omik.* 

Phibdelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railway,  and  destroyed  it.  As 
the  train  from  the  North  approached  the  station,  it  was  stopped  by  the  inter- 
ference of  a  pistol  fired  at  the  engineer.  The  passengers  were  at  onco  turned 
out  of  the  cars,  and  these  were  filled  by  the  mob,  who  compelled  tlio  engineer 
to  run  his  train  back  to  the  long  brTdges  over  the  Gunpowder  and  Bush 
Creeks,  arms  of  Chesapeake   Bay.     These  bridges  were  fired,  and   large 

'  See  Addrtu  to  lh«  Peopli  of  Maryland,  May  II.  IMl,  by  OoTeraor  Hlckt.  '  The  aome^ 

>  CammunieaUoii  fnym  the  Mayor  qf  Baltimore  teith  the  Mayor  aiui  Board  of  PoUae  nf  Bultimore 

Oily :  Uacwnent  O,  Uvylaod  IIoom  of  Delefnte*,  May  10. 1S61. 

*  This  U  from  »  sketch  of  the  htlds*  made  by  the  aotbor  4n  Korenber.  lOtl.  from  the  Baltimore  side  al 

Oaapowtler  Creek.    The  picture  of  conflagration  has  been  added  to  show  the  relatir*  posMloB  ofths  portion  of 

tJi~  brld^  that  wis  burnt  *t  that  ttm*. 
Vol.  1—27 
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portions  of  them  were  speedily  consumed.  Another  party  went  op  the  North- 
em  Central  Rulway  to  Cockeysville,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Baldmore, 
and  destroyed  the  two  wooden  bridges  there,  and  other  smaller  stractnres 
on  the  road.  In  the  mean  time  the  telegraph  wires  had  been  oat  on  all  the 
lines  leading  oat  of  Baltimore,  excepting  the  one  that  kept  the  conspirators 
in  communication  with  Richmond  by  the  way  of  Harper's  Ferry.  Thus,  all 
commonication  by  railway  or  telegraph  between  the  seat  of  government  and 
the  loyal  States  of  the  Union  was  absolutely  cut  off,  or  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents.' 

The  Committee  sent  to  the  President  by  Governor  Hicks  and  Mayor 
Brown  had  an  interview  with  him  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th.  The  President  and  General  Scott  bad  already  been  in  consultation  on 
the  subject  of  the  passage  of  troops  through  Baltimore,  and  the  latter  had 
hastily  said:  "Bring  them  around  the  city."  Acting  upon  this  hint,  the 
President  assured  the  Committee  that  no  more  troops  should  be  called 
tlirough  Baltimore,  if  they  could  pass  around  it  without  opposition  or  moles- 
tation. This  assurance  was  telegraphed  by  the  Committee  to  the  Mayor,  but 
it  did  not  satisfy  the  conspirators.  They  had  determined  that  no  more  troops 
from  the  North  should  pass  throogh  Maryland,  and  so  they  would  be  excluded 
fi*om  the  Capital.  Military  preparations  went  actively  on  in  Baltimore  to 
carry  out  this  determination,  and  every  hour  the  isolation  of  the  Capital 
firom  the  loyal  men  of  the  country  was  becoming  more  and  more  complete. 

The  excitement  in  Washington  was  fearful ;  and  at  three  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  2l8t  (Simday)  the  President  sent  for  Governor  Hicks  and 
Mayor  Brown.  The  former  was  not  in  the  city.  The  latter,  with  Messrs. 
Dobbin  and  Bnme,  and  S.  T.  Wallis,  hastened  to  Washington,  where  they 
arrived  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.    At  that  interview  General  Scott  pro- 


'  For  a  few  dAjs  8aoc««dIfig  the  riot,  no  person  was  allowed  to  leave  Baltlmors  for  the  North  withoat  a  paai 
from  the  PresldeDt  of  the  Board  of  Police,  approved  by  the  Major:*  and  these  permisaioDa  were  sparlnglj  leaned. 
Neither  were  the  malls  allowed  to  ^o  North,  for  it  was  deilrable  to  keep  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States 
ignorant  of  affitlrs  at  Washlntrton  nntll  the  seizure  of  the  Capital,  hj  the  insurgents,  should  be  accompllsbed. 

The  first  mall-bog  that  passed  through  Baltimore  after  the  riot  there,  was 
carried  \>j  Jsmes  D.  Oay,  a  member  of  the  Ringgold  Artillery  fnm 
Beading,  already  mentlaned.  He  left  Washington  for  home  on  the  eren- 
Ing  of  the  19th  of  April,  with  a  carpet-bag  flill  of  letters  from  members 
of  his  company  to  their  fHends.  Ho  was  in  Baltimore  during  tlie  fearfhl 
night  of  the  19th.  when  the  railway  bridges  were  bnmed:  and.  aAer 
escaping  many  personal  perils,  he  managed  to  reach  Cockeysrllle.  in  s 
carriage  with  some  others,  on  the  20th.  where,  north  of  the  burnt 
bridges,  he  took  the  ears  for  home  on  the  Northern  Central  Ballway. 
He  reached  York  that  night,  and  Beading  the  next  day,  wlierc  the  eon- 
tents  of  his  bag  were  soon  distributed.  These  letters,  some  of  which, 
raa  rniTATE  mail-bac.  were  addressed  to  editors  and  were  published,  gare  the  fint  anthentis 

Intelligenee  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  state  of  aflhlrs  at  the  Capital,  and 
In  a  degree  qoieted  the  apprehensions  for  lu  safety.  That  priTate  mall-bag,  which,  for  the  time,  took  the  place 
of  the  United  States  malL  was  afterwards  placed  among  the  curiosities  of  the  rennsylranla  Historical  Society. 

•-- 

^TWfcUowlaf  Isseapyefeaeoflb*  puM^a«wS«lbetB«-— 

"Omev  or  Boahd  or  Pdijcb,J 
BiLTUomB.  April  n,  1SSL      f 
*Si>M&UwudCUM<aa4P.  KBIll&>dUla(>bntlopriic«4loUMKortkiii«i  Hub  Hn<*  ^'■^••b.  ••<  k"l>t  Mn.  BUb- 
SrasMr  «aS«r  Lb«lr  e^vga,  w«  dmln  that  IImj  b«  allowed  hj  all  ponont  le  ftm  wlUwat  nolMtotlao  hj  th*  way  of  !>irt  Daisolt,  or  Tnk. 
PnosrlTaala,  or  otbwwlM,  u  thoy  mf  Mo  flL 

*  Bj  orSor  of  U)«  Board ;  Ca*KLm  llnv*co.  i*rvv\ 

Tb«  Major  of  tba  CItj  eoDcan  in  tht  abova.  Qaoa«8  Hpht  Baowa. 

"  By  hla  prirata  BatlalMj,  Boaaar  Dl  Bbowk. 

"Mr.  r.  llandHk  Diydae  will  areoapoa;  tka  panj. 

*Ca>aasa  Howaa%  fSniJia<  Siarrf y  rrfr'M." 
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posed  to  bring  troops  by  water  to  Annapolis,  and  march  them  from  there, 
across  Maryland,  to  the  Capital,  a  distance  of  aboat  forty  miles.  The  Mayor 
and  his  friends  were  not  satisfied.  The  soil  of  Maryland  must  not  be  polluted 
anywhert  with  the  tread  of  Northern  troops ;  in  other  words,  they  must  be 
kept  from  the  seat  of  goTemment,  that  the  traitors  might  more  easily  seize 
it.  They  urged  upon  the  President,  "  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  a  course 
of  policy  which  would  give  peace  to  the  country,  and  especially  the  with- 
drawal of  all  orders  contemplating  the  passage  of  troops  through  any  part 
of  Maryland."'  '      . 

When  the  Mayor  and  his  friends  reached  the  cars  to  return,  they  were 
met  by  an  electrograph  from  Mr.  Garrett,  President  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railway,  informing  them  that  a  large  number  of  troops  were  at  Cock- 
eysville,  on  their  way  to  Baltimore.  "Hiey  immediately  returned  to  the 
President,  who  summoned  General  Scott  and  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  to  a  conference.  The  President  was  anxious  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  show  that  be  had  acted  in  good  faith  in  calling  the  Mayor  to  Washing- 
ton ;  and  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  the  troops  at  Cock^ysville  should 
be  sent  back  to  York  or  Harrisburg.  "  General  Scott,"  said  the  Mayor  in 
his  report,  "  adopted  the  President's  views  warmly,  and  an  order  was  accord- 
ingly prepared  by  the  Lieutenant-General  to  that  effect,  and  forwarded  by 
Major  Belger  of  the  Army,"  who  accompanied  the  Mayor  to  Baltimore. 

Even  this  humiliation  of  the  Government  did  not  nppease  the  conspirators 
and  their  friends,  and  they  so  far  worked  viciously  upon  the  courage  and 
firmness  of  Governor  Hicks,  that  he  was  induced  to  send  a  message  to  the 
President  on  the  22d,  advising  him  not  to  order  any  more  troops  to  pass 
throng  Maryland,  and  to  send  elsewhere  some  which  had  already  arrived  at 
Annapolis.  He  urged  him  to  offer  a  truce  to  the  insurgents  to  prevent 
further  bloodshedding,  and  said :  "  I  respectfully  suggest  that  Lord  Lyons 
[the  British  Minister]  be  requested  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  contending 
parties  of  our  country."  To  these  degrading  propositions  Secretiry  Seward 
replied,  in  behalf  of  the  President,  in  which  he  expressed  the  deepest  regret 
because  of  the  public  disturbances,  and  assured  the  Governor  that  the  troops 
soogfat  to  be  brought  through  Maryland  were  "  intended  for  nothing  but  the 
defense  of  the  CapitaL"  He  reminded  his  Excellency  that  the  route  chosen 
by  the  General-in-chief  for  the  march  of  troops  absolutely  needed  at  the 
Capital^  was  farthest  removed  from  the  populous  cities  of  the  State ;  and 
then  he  administered  the  following  mildly  drawn  but  stinging  rebuke  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  State  professing  to  hold  allegiance  to  the  Union,  who 
had  so  far  forgotten  his  duty  and  the  dignity  of  his  Comraonwealih  as  to 
make  such  suggestions  as  Governor  Hicks  had  done.  "  The  President  can- 
not but  remember,"  he  said,  "  that  there  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of 
our  country  [1814]  when  a  General  [Winder]  of  the  American  Union,  with 
forces  designed  for  the  defense  of  its  Capital,  was  not  unwelcome  anywhere 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  certainly  not  at  Annapolis,  then,  as  now,  the 
capital  of  that  patriotic  State,  and  then,  also,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Union. 
If  eighty  years  could  have  obliterated  all  the  other  noble  sentiments  of  that 
age  in  Maryland,  the'President  would  be  hopeful,  nevertheless,  that  there  is 

'  Majiir  B^wn'A  report  of  the  latcrrlcw. 
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one  that  would  erer  remain  there  ag  everjAvhere.  That  sentiment  is,  that  no 
domestic  contention  whatever,  that  may  arise  among  the  parties  of  this  Re- 
pnblio,  ooght  in  any  case  to  be  referred  to  any  foreign  arbitrament^  least  of 
all  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  Enropean  monarchy.'" 

Still  another  embassy,  in  the  interest  of  the  secessionists  of  Baltimore, 
waited  npon  the  President.  These  were  delegates  from  five  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  of  that  city,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fuller,  of  the 
Baptist  Chnrch,  at  their  bead.  The  President  received  them  cordially,  and 
treated  tb.em  kindly.  He  met  their  propositions  and  their  sophisms  with 
Socratic  reasoning.  When  Dr.  Fuller  assured  him  that  he  coald  produce 
peace  if  he  would  let  the  country  know  that  be  was  "  disposed  to  recognise 
the  independence  of  the  Southern  States — ^recognize  the  fact  that  they  have 
formed  a  government  of  their  own;  and  that  they  will  never  again  be  united 
with  the  North,"  the  President  asked,  significantly,  "And  what  is  to  become 
<rf  the  revenue  ?"  When  the  Doctor  expressed  a  hope  that  no  more  troops 
would  be  allowed  to  cross  Maryland,  and  Bpoke  of  the  patriotic  action  of  its 
inhabitants  in  the  past,  the  President  simply  replied,  substantially,  "  I  mutt 
have  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  Capital.  The  Carolinians  are  now  march- 
ing across  Virginia  to  seize  the  Capital  and  hang  me.  What  am  I  to  do  ? 
I  must  have  troops,  I  say ;  and  as  they  can  neither  crawl  under  Maryland, 
nor  fly  over  it,  they  must  come  across  it."  With  these  answers  the  del^a- 
tion  rt'tumed  to  Baltimore.  The  Government  virtually  declared  that  it 
should  take  proper  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  Republic  without 
asking  the  consent  of  the  authorities  or  inhabitants  of  any  State ;  and  the 
loyal  people  said  Amen !  Neither  Governor  Hicks,  nor  the  Mayor  of  Balti- 
more, nor  the  clergy  nor  laity  of  the  churches  there,  ever  afterward  troubled 
the  President  with  advice  so  evidently  emanating  from  the  implacable 
enemies  of  the  Union. 

The  National  Capital  and  the  National  Government  were  in  great  peril, 
ae  we  have  observed,  at  this  critical  juncture.  The  regular  Army,  weak  in 
numbers  before  the  insurrection,  was  now  utterly  inadequate  to  perform  its 
duties  as  the  right  arm  of  the  nation's  power.  Twiggs's  treason  in  Texas 
bad  greatly  diminished  its  available  force,  and  large  numbers  of  its  officers, 
especially  of  those  bora  in  Slave-labor  States,  were  resigning  their  commis- 
sions, abandoning  their  flag,  and  joining  the  enemies  of  their  country.' 

Among  those  who  resigned  at  this  time  was  Colonel  Robert  Edmund  Lee, 
of  Virginia,  an  accomplished  engineer  officer,  and  one  of  the  most  trusted  and 
beloved  by  the  venerable  Qeneral-in-chie£  '  His  patriotism  had  become  weak- 
ened by  the  heresy  of  State  Supremacy,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  easily 


>  Letter  at  Secretjry  Scmtrd  to  OoTemor  nicka,  AivU  K,  1861. 

*  Notwithstanding  >  greater  number  of  thoae  who  abandoned  their  flag  and  joined  the  Inmrgenta  at  that 
^me  were  ftt)m  the  Slo/re-labor  States,  a  largo  number  of  ofUccrs  from  those  States  remained  fixithftal.  From  a 
jJarefbUy  prepared  statement  made  by  £dward  C.  Marshall,  author  of  Th*  {lUAory  tjf  tk6  Naval  Acaiimty^  It 
appears  that  In  ISfiO,  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  there  were  seven  hundred  and  fortj-seren  gnulnatea 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  towhlch  might  be  added  scTenty-threc  who  graduated  In 
Jane,  1S6I,  making  a  total  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty.  These  wen  all  otScers.  At  the  close  of  1S81,  tlw 
nnmber  of  gmduatcs  who  bad  resigned  or  bad  been  dismissed  within  the  year  was  only  one  hundred  and  ninety* 
seren,  Waving  six  hundred  and  seventeen  graduates  who  remained  loyal.  The  number  of  graduates  from  til* 
Slave.Ubor  States  waa  three  hundred  and  eleven,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  tblrty-throe'  remained  loyaL  Tha 
remainder  were  disloyaL  To  these  add  nineteen  who  were  bom  In  Free-labor  States,  and  we  have  the  total  oT 
only  one  buadred  and  nlnaty-seven,  of  the  eight  bandred  and  twenty  gradnatea,  who  were  nnfulthful. 
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gedaced  from  his  allegiance  to  his  flag  by  the  dazzling  offers  of  the  Virginia 
oompirators.  So  earljr  as  the  14th  of  April,  he  was  informed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Convention  that  that  body  would,  on  the  nomination  of 
Governor  Letcher,  appoint  him  commander  of  all  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  Commonwealth.'  When,  on  the  1 7th,  the  usurpers,  through 
violence  and  fraud,  passed  an  ordinance  of  secessioa,  he  sud,  in  the  common 
phrase  of  the  men  of  easy  political  virtue,  "I  must  go  with  my  State;" 
sad,  on  the  20th,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  General  Scott,  from  his  beautiful 
KSt  of  "Arlington  House,"  on  Arlington  Hights,  opposite  Washington  and 


•  April  tt, 
IMt 


ABLIMOTOM   HOUBl  TV  1S40.* 

•Georgetown,  he  proffered  the  resignation  of  his  commission  in  terms  of  wdl- 
feigned  reluctance.'  He  then  hastened  to  Richmond,  and  offered  bis 
services  to  the  enemies  of  his  country.  He  was  received  by  the 
Convention  '  with  profound  respect,  for  he  was  the  representative 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the  State,  and  brought  to  the 
conspirators  an  intimate  knowledge  of  General  Scott's  plans,  and  the  details 
(rf'  the  forces  of  the  National  Government,  with  which  he  had  been  fnlly 
mtnuted.       Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Lieutenant   Maury  of  the   National 


'  RldunnDd  Comspondnee  ofths  Charletton  Mtreury. 

*  TUa  Tiew  of  ArHnfton  Uoiuo,  Um  Kat  uf  tbe  hoc  Georga  Wubington  Put*  Outli,  the  adoptad  torn 
tf  WuhiOKtoa,  and  &thor-ln-law  of  Coloool  Lm,  wu  drawn  by  the  aathor  in  ISOQ. 

*  Tke  tMawtag  I*  a  copj  of  Colonel  L«e'B  letter  to  General  Scott  :— 

"  Akiiwotoit  Horac,  April  80, 18W. 

"  GxxnAl :— Slnee  my  Interriew  wlUi  yoa  on  tb«  IStb  tnat.,  I  hare  felt  that  I  onght  not  lun^r  to  retain 
mj  oommlMlon  in  the  Army.  I  tberFfore  tender  tbj  rrsifnatton,  which  I  request  yon  will  reoimmend  for 
•eeeptuee.  It  woold  hare  bevB  prearnted  at  once,  bat  <br  the  straggle  it  has  cost  me  to  separate  myself  from 
siOTtee  h>  which  I  have  devoted  all  the  best  years  of  my  life  tad  all  the  sMllty  I  possessed. 

"During  the  whole  of  that  time— more  than  a  qnorter  of  a  centnry— I  have  experienced  nothing  bnt  kind- 
ness from  my  saperiors  and  the  must  curdlal  flienUshlp  from  my  comrades.  To  no  one,  Ooneial.  have  1  been 
■0  moch  indebted  as  to  yourself  for  uniform  kindness  and  consideration,  and  it  baa  always  been  my  ardent 
dedie  to  merit  yoor  approbation.  1  shsll  carry  to  the  grave  the  most  grateftal  reeollecUona  of  your  kind  con* 
■Uention,  and  yonr  name  and  fame  will  always  be  dear  to  me. 

'*Save  in  defense  of  my  native  State,  1  never  desire  sgoin  to  draw  my  sword.  B«  pleased  to  accopt  my 
■est  earnest  wishes  for  the  continuance  of  your  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  believe  me,  most  truly  youra, 

"  R.  E.  Lax. 

*Llenteiiant.Oeneral  WmriBLD  Soorr,  Commandivg  United  Statet  Army.'' 

At  that  time,  according  to  the  correspondent  of  the  CkarUMtm  Mtrcury,  Lee  knew  that  he  was  to  b«  th* 
0<»nl-<n  chief  of  the  Virginia  rorei'&  and  had  neoeaaarily  resolved  to  draw  his  sword  not  only  in  defense  of 
kis  sstlvs  States  bat  sgalnst  the  Sational  Oovemmeat,  whsaever  tbe  ooosplntors  should  order  Um  to  do  so. 
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Observatory,'  Governor  Letoher,  and  others  vrho  vrere  present,  joined  in 
the  reception  of  Lee,  standing.  He  was  then  greeted  hy  the  President,  who 
made  a  brief  speech,  in  which  he  announced  to  the  Colonel  that  the  Conven- 
tion had,  on  that  day,  on  the  nomination  of  Governor  Letcher,  appointed 
him  General-in-chief  of  the  Commonwealth ;  to  which  the  recipient  replied 
in  a  few  words,  accepting  the  so-called  honor.*  In  time,  Lee  became  the 
General-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  in  rebellion  against  his  Government,  at 
whose  expense  he  had  been  educated,  and  whose  bread  he  had  eaten  for 
more  than  thirty  years.' 

No  man  had  stronger  inducements  to  be  a  loyal  citizen  than  Robert  K 
Lee.  His  ties  of  consanguinity  and  association  with  the  founders  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  common  gratitude  of  a  child  toward  a  generous  and 
loving  foster-parent,  should  have  made  him  hate  treason  in  its  most  seductive 
forms,  instead  of  embracing  it  in  its  most  hideous  aspect.  He  was  a  grand- 
son of  the  "  Lowland  Beauty,"  spoken  of  by  the  biographer  as  the  object  of 
Washington's  first  love.  He  was  a  son  of  glorious  "  Legion  Harry  Lee," 
who  used  his  sword  gallantly  in  the  old  war  for  independence  and  the  rights 
of  man,  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  who  was  the  leader  of  an  army  to  crush  an  insurrec- 
tion.* He  was  intimately  associated  with  the  Washington  family,  having 
married  the  daughter  of  an  adopted  son  of  the  Father  of  his  Country 
(George  Washington  Parke  Custis) ;  and  his  residence,  "  Arlington  House," 
was  filled  with  furniture,  and  plate,  and  china,  and  pictures,  from  Mount - 
Vernon,  the  consecrated  home  of  the  patriot.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
desirable  residences  in  the  country.  Around  it  spread  out  two  hundred 
acres  of  lawn,  and  forest,  and  garden;  and  before  it  flowed  the  Potomac,  be- 
yond which,  like  a  panorama,  lay  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown. 

A  charming  family  made  this  home  an  earthly  paradise.  The  writer  had 
been  a  frequent  guest  there  while  the  founder  of  Arlington  House  (Mr. 
Custis)  was  yet  alive.  He  was  there  just  before  the  serpent  of  secession 
beguUed  the  later  master.  It  was  his  ideal  of  a  home  that  should  make  the 
possessor  grateful  for  the  blessings,  political  and  social,  that  flow  from  our 
beneficent  Gtovemment,  under  which  all  rights  are  fully  secured  to  every  citi- 
zen. War  came  and  wrought  great  changes  in  the  relations  of  men  and 
things.  The  writer  visited  Arlington  House  again  with  two  traveling  com- 
panions (F.  J.  Dreer  and  Edwin  Greble,  of  Philadelphia),  not  as  a  guest,  but 
as  an  observer  of  events  that  sadden  his  heart  while  he  makes  the  record. 
•It  was  jiist  before  sunset  on  a  beautiful  day  in  early  May,  1865,  when  the 
possessor  of  Arlington'  had  been  engaged  for  four  years  in  endeavors  to 

>  See  note  8,  page  SM. 

*  Riehmend  JCnquirer^  April  24, 18W. 

*  He  wu  ghidiuted  at  Weat  Point  Milltaiy  Academy  In  Jane,  18Z5. 

*  The  "  Whtskj  Insarrectlon  "  In  Western  PennsjriTanla. 

*  The  Aritngton  estate  wa*  not  the  actual  property  of  Colonel  Lee.  The  late  Mr.  Castls,  bjr  his  Will,  left  It 
to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lee,  during  her  life,  when  It  was  to  become  the  property  of  her  eldest  son,  who  also  became 
A  general  In  the  army  In  rebellion  against  his  Gorcmment.  The  property,  tbereruro,.wa9  nut  liable  to  confisca- 
tion. It  eame  Into  the  possession  of  the  Qoremmont  whpn  It  was  sold  to  liquidate  a  claim  for  unpaid  taxes. 
The  gronnds  near  the  mansion  wens  dedicated  by  the  Ouvernmcnt  as  the  resting-place  of  the  remains  of  gol- 
dlera,  a  few  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Confederate  Army.  Among  them  were  the  remains  of  a  large  number  of 
aolored  soldier*.    The  vbole  number  of  graros  at  that  time  was  a  little  more  than  seren  thonsand. 

Onanotberpartof  the  estate  was  a  ftvedmon's  Tillage,  containing  about  one  hnndre<l  neat  dwellings,  aehnreh, 
and  a  school-house.   There  were  rosldin;^  the  ihmllles  of  fk«edmen  who  were  mostly  employed  on  the  QoTcmment 
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destroy  his  GoTernment,  and  to  build  apon  its  ruins  a  hideous  empire  founded 
upon  human  slavery.  How  altered  the  aspect  I  The  mighty  oaks  of  the  fine 
<M  forest  in  th«  rear  of  the  manriiHi  had  disappeared,  and  strewn  thickly 
over  the  gently  undulating  ground,  and  shaded  by  a  few  of  the  smaller  trees 
that  the  ax  had  spared,  were  the  green  graves  of  seven  thousand  of  onr  coun- 
trymoi — many  of  them  of  Uie  flower  of  the  youth  of  the  Republic — who  had 
died  OD  the  battle-field,  in  the  camp,  or  in  the  bospitaL  It  was  a  vast  ceme- 
tery, belonging  to  the  National  GoTemment,  having  long  graveled  lanes  among 
the  graves.  &ven  in  the  garden,  and  along  the  crown  of  the  green  slope  in 
fivnt  of  the  mansion,  were  s<^n  little  hillocks,  covering  the  remains  of  officers. 
h  the  midst  of  this  gamer  of  the  ghastly  fruits  of  the  treason  of  Lee  and  his 
assodates-T-frnits  that  had  been  literally  laid  at  Ais  door — were  the  beautiful 
white  marble  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  venerable  Custis  and 
his  life-cpmpanion — the  founders  of  "  Arlington  House  "  and  the  parents  of 
Lee's  wife.  On  that  of  the  former  we  read  the  sweet  words  of  Jesus,  "■Blessed 
are  the  mereifitl,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy."  Then  we  thought  of  Belle 
Island,  in  the  James  River,  which  we  had  just  visited,  and  of  the  hundreds  of 
onr  starved  countrymen  held  there  as  prisoners  in  the  blistering  summer's  sun 
tad  the  freezing  winter's  storm,  into  whose  piteous  faces,  where  every  linea- 
ment was  a  tale  of  unutterable  suffering  vainly  pleading  in  mute  eloquence 
for  mercy,  Robert  E.  Lee  might  have  looked  any  hour  of  the  day  with  hit 
field^lass  from  the  rear  gallery  of  his  elegant  brick  mansion  on  Franklin 
Street,  in  Richmond.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  there  was  a  voice  in  the  air, 
jaying,  "  Vengeance  b  mine,  I  will  repay."' 

,       While  army  and  navy  Officers  were  abandoning  their  flag,  it  was  painfully 
eridoit  to  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  that  Washington  City  was  ixill  of 
resident  traitors,  who  were  ready  to  assist  in  its  seizure.     Many  of  the  Dis- 
trict militia,  who  had  been  enrolled  for  the  defense  of  the  Government,  were 
known  to  be  disloyal;'  and  when,  on  the  18th  of  April,  v^ord  came  to  some 
guests — true  men — at  Willard's  Hotel,  that  a  large  body  of  Virginians  were 
to  seize  Harper's  Ferry  and  its  munitions  of  war,  and  the  rollin*;  8tock  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  that  evening,  and,  during  the  night,  make  a 
descent  upon  the  Capital,  while  secessionists  in  Washington  were  to  rise 
rebellion,  set  fire  to  bams  and  other  combustible  buildings,  and,  in  the  coni . 
sion  and  terror  that  conflagration  would  produce,  join  the  invaders,  an 
make  the  seizure  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  the  archives  of  the  Go\ 
enmient,  and  public  buildings  an  easy  task,  it  seemed  as  if  the  prophecy  o 
Walker,  at  Montgomery,'  was  about  to  be  fulfilled.     It  was  one  of  those 

hnu  lo  the  nel^borbood.  A  gT««ter  portion  of  the  one  thousand  ftcrefl  of  the  Arlington  estate  was  then  under 
exoeUent  enltlTation  as  such  fiirma.  The  Tillage  oii^nated  in  an  order  fWim  the  Secretary  of  War,  dlreet- 
iB(  the  then  eonnnandant  at  Arlington  to  supply  the  aged  negroes  on  the  estate  with  subsistence.  Mr. 
(^fltis,  In  fals  WnU  directed  that  his  slaves  should  all  be  set  free  five  years  after  his  decease,  which  occurred  la 
Oilober,  1S5T.  Xt  Is  said  that  when  Colonel  Lee  abandoned  his  faooM  and  his  flog  to  raalte  war  on  his  Ouvertt- 
■sat,  he  took  with  him  all  the  slaves  exeepting  the  aged  and  inflrm.  The  writer  saw  some  of  the  latter  whom 
hs  hod  known  when  Ur.  Costis  was  master  ot  Arlington  House.  Among  these  was  Ephralm.  the  buUer ; 
Uiaiel,  the  maehmaa ;  and  "Aunt  Eleanor,"  who  was  the  nurse  of  Mrs.  Lee  in  bcr  tnbncy.  These  were  all  over 
umn^tj  years  of  a^.  and  were  well  cared  for  by  their  true  friends,  tha  officers  of  the  OoTcmment 

'  8t  PUI's  EptKtle  to  the  Bomans,  xH.  It. 

'The  regular  Army  oath  wa*  administered  to  these  troops  by  A^iutant-Oeneral  Thomas,  whes  many 
rcCued  to  take  It.  and  were  dismissed.  Some  of  these,  then  ready  to  betray  the  Goreraciont  into  the  hands  of 
Da  enemies,  afterward  joined  the  ranks  of  the  losorgrnti. 
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moments  upon  which  have  hung  the  fate  of  empires.  Happily,  the  men  at 
Willaid'a  at  that  time,  to  whom  the  startling  raeesajge  oame,  oompreheuded 
the  magnitade  of  the  danger  and  had  nerve  to  meet  it.  They  ass^embled  in 
secret  all  the  loyal  guests,  in  that  house,  and,  forming  them  into  oommitteeR, 
sent  them  to  the  other  hoteb  to  seek  out  gaests  there  who  were  known  to  be 
tnie,  nnd  invite  them  to  a  meeting  in  a  church  on  F  Street,  in  the  rear  <^ 
Willard's,'  that  evening.  A  large  number  assembled  at  the  appointed  boor. 
They  took  a  solemn  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  old  flag,  and  signed  a  pledge  to  do 

every  thing  in  their  power  in  defense  of 
the  Capital,  and  to  be  ready  for  action 
at  a  moment's  warning,  when  called  bjr 
General  Scott.  Cassius  M.^Clay,  the 
distinguished  Kentuokian,  was  amoog 
them.  He  was  .nppointed  their  leader, 
and  thus  was  formed  the  notable  Cas- 
sius M.  Clay  Battaliox,  composed  of 
^oine  of  the  noblest  and  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  country,  in  honoi°, 
wealth,  and  social  position.  They  choM 
efficient  officers ;  and  all  that  night  they 
patroled  the  streets  of  the  oity  to  guard 
against  incendiaries,  and  prevent  the 
oAMius  H.  cLAT.  assombling  of  thu  secessionists.   Another 

party,  commanded  by  General  Lane,  oC 
Kansas,  went  quietly  to  the  "  White  House  " — the'  Presidential  mansion — to 
act  as  a  body-guard  to  his  Excellency.  They  made  the  great  Ea«t  Room 
their  quarters,  where  they  remained  until  the  danger  wns  passed.  The  prin- 
cipal passages  of  the  Treasury  building  were  guarded  by  howitzers.  The 
Pennsylvaninns,  as,we  have  observed,  occupied  the  Halls  of  Congress,  in  the 
Capitol;  and  General  Scott  took  measures  to  make  that  building  a  well 
garrisoned  citadel.  Thither  stores  and  munitions  of  war  were  carried,  and  in 
it  howitz.'rs  were  planted  ;  and  behind  the  massive  walls  ofth.it  magnificent 
structure,  with  a  few  hundred  men  as  defenders,  the  President  and  his  Cabi- 
net and  the  archives  of  the  nation  would  have  been  safe  until  the  thousands 
of  the  men  of  the  loyal  North,  then  aroused  and  moving,  could  reach  and 
rescue  them. 

Althongh  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  were  hot  actually  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  the  well-guarded  Capitol,  yet  for  several  days  after  the  aflBdr 
in  Baltimore,  and  the  interruption  of  communication  with  the  Free-labor 
States,  they  and  the  General-in-chief  were  virtually  prisoners  at  the  seat  of 
Government.  Soldiers  from  the  Gulf  States  and  others  below  the  Rf>anoke, 
with  those  of  Virginia,  were  pressing  eagerly  toward  the  Capital,  while  the 
Minute-men  of  Maryland  and  the  secessionists  of  Washington  were  barely 
restrained  from  action  by  the  Pennsylvanians  and  the  Cdssiua  M.  Clay  Bai- 
talion,  until  the  speedy  arrival  of  other  troops  from  the  North  gave  abso- 
lute present  security  to  the  Government. 


>  This  church  had  lately  been  attached  to  Wtllard's  Hotel  fur  the  par|>oae  of  a  cnnoerl-room,  and  vat  the 
ball  In  which  the  Peace  Conrentton  asaembled  a  few  weeks  before.    Sec  papi  2$6. 
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He  massacre  in  the  stretsts  of  Baltimore,*  and  the  dangers  thiU  threatened 
(be  isolated   Capital,    prodaoed  the  most  intense   anxiety  and 
excitement  throughout  the  Free-labor  States,  while  the  couspira-    *  ^,^,'  ^'' 
tms  and  insurgents  were  jubilant,  because  they  regarded  the 
■taed  taken  hy  the  secessiooists  of  that  city  as  a  sore  prontise  of  the  active 


mC  XAIT  SOOH.' 


wd  effective  co^pcrittion  of  a)l  Marylandets  in  the  work  of  seizing  the 
Capital.*  That  massacre  seemed  to  the  loyal  people  as  an  imperative  call  to 
patriotic  doty,  and  like  one  of  the  repetitions  of  history.  It  was  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1775,  that  the  blood  of  the  citiaen  soldiery  of  Massachusetts,  the 


*  TU*  U  flu  gTMtraom  In  th*  Prctldratlal  muMloa  to  wblefa  Uw  ■ttandaati  upon  th*  publto  r«oeptli»i  «f 
Ike  Fnddent  are  usembleiL  It  trso  called,  becaoaa  It  U  In  the  extnine  %MterD  portion  of  the  White  Uouh. 
Itiaia  elegantly  finished  and  furnished  room. 

*  "IV  florioos  cunduct  of  Mainland,"  uld  the  MAnumd  Bnjuirtr,  "deotdes  the  oontest  ithnnd.  Witk 
Afencnns  bnvor/,  worthy  of  her  ancient  renown,  ahe  has  thrown  henelf  Into  the  pnthway  of  the  enemj.  and 
■ade  of  her  body  a  shield  for  the  South.  She  stands  forth  In  onr  day  the  leader  of  the  Southern  cause.  .  .  .  The 
kwrt  of  all  Maryland  responds  to  the  action  of  Baltimore,  and  that  nntsery  of  fine  regimenta,  Instead  of  belnf 
Kkt  eamptny -ground  of  tbo  enemy,  preparing  to  nuh  upon  the  fiouth.  will  speedily  become  the  camplng-gioand 
if  the  South,  preparing  to  croas  the  line  of  Mason  and  t>txon.  ...  To  hare  gained  Maryland  is  to  hare  gained  a 
hgit  It  Insnros  Washington  City,  and  the  Ignominious  expulsion  of  Lincoln  frtrm  the  White  House.  It  traa»- 
fn  tbe  line  of  battle  from  tbe  Potomac  to  the  Fcnnaylvania  border.  It  proclaims  to  the  North  that  the  South 
is  a  anil  against  them,  henceforth  and  fdrever.  It  gives  us  the  entire  waters  of  the  Chesapeake.  It  runs  np  the 
8oath«m  seaboard  to  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  It  rounds  oat  the  fiilrest  domain  on  the  globe  for  the  Bouth- 
•n  Coabderation.'" 

In  a  speech  at  Atlanta,  In  Georgia,  on  the  80th  of  April,  when  on  his  return  to  Montcoraery  from  his  mission 
to  Btehmoad,  Alexander  II.  Stephens  said :— '  As  I  told  you  when  I  addressed  yon  a  few  days  ago.  Lincoln  may 
Mag  Ua  seranty-flre  thousand  soldiers  against  us ;  but  seven  times  soTenty-flve  thousand  mia  «an  never  con- 
<B«r  ns.  We  have  now  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  all  the  Border  Stites  with  us.  We  have  ton  millions  of 
people  with  US,  heart  and  hand,  to  defend  us  to  the  death.  We  can  call  out  a  million  uf  people  If  neeil  be;  and 
vhen  they  are  cut  down,  we  can  call  oat  another,  and  still  another,  nntll  the  last  man  of  the  South  finds  a 
bloody  pave,  rather  than  snbmlt  to  their  foul  dictation.  But  a  triumphant  victory  and  Independence,  with  an 
sapmlleicd  career  of  glory,  prosperity,  and  progress  await  us  In  the  fliture.  God  Is  on  our  side,  and  who  shall 
be  itiinst  ns!  None  bnt  Ills  Omnipotent  hand  can  defeat  ns  In  this  struggle."  And  so  this  eonsplntnr  went 
txn  place  to  place,  deceiving  the  people  with  lUae  hopes,  arousing  their  baser  passions,  and  prsclpllsltng  them 
into  Qm  gulf  of  a  horrid  rebellion,  to  enduro  woes  nnuttenble. 
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first  that  was  shed  in  that  revolution  in  which  the  liberties  of  the  American 
people  were  secured,  moistened  the  greeu  sward  at  Lexington ;  now,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1861,  the  blood  of  the  citizen  soldiery  of  Massachusetts  vw 
the  first  that  was  shed  in  defense  of  those  liberties  endangered  bj  a  malig- 
nant internal  foe.  The  slain  at  Lexington,  in  1775,  and  the  slaia  in  Balti- 
more, in  1861,  were  regarded  as  equal  martyrs;  and  with  the  hoL  indignation 
that  burned  in  every  loyal  bosom  was  mingled  a  reverential  recognition  of 
the  dignity  and  significance  of  that  sacrifice,  for  thoughtful  men  read  in  it  a 
prophecy  of  the  purification  and  strengthening  of  the  nation  by  the  good 
providence  of  God. 

Luther  C.  Ladd,  a  young  mechanic  of  Loir- 
ell,  only  a  little  more  than  seventeen  years  of 
age ;  Addison  O.  Whitney,  another  young  me- 
chanic of  Lowell,  but  twenty-one  yeare  of  age ; 
and  Charles  A.  Taylor,  a  decorative  painter,  of 
Boston,  who  were  killed  outright,'  and  Sumner 
H.  Needham,  of  Lawrence,  a  plasterer  by  trade, 
who  was  mortally  wounded,  were  the  slain  of 
the  New  England  troops  in  Baltimore.  "  I  pray 
you,  cause  the  bodies  of  our  Massachusetts  sol- 
diers, dead  in  battle,"  telegraphed  Governor 
Andrew  to  Mayor  Brfiwn,  "  to  be  immediately 
laid  out,  preserved  in  ice,  and  tenderly  sent  fo> 
ward  by  express -to  me.  All  expenses  will  be 
paid  by  this  Commonwealth."  The  Mayor 
promised  acquiescence  in  the  request ;  reminded  the  Governor  that  the  Mas- 
suchusetts  troops  were  considered  invaders  of  the  soil  of  Maryland ;  told  him 
that  the  wounded  were  "  tenderly  cared  for,"  and  said  :  "  Baltimore  will 
claim  it  as  her  right  to  pay  all  expenses  incurred."  The  Governor  thanked 
the  Mayor  for  his  kind  attention  to  the  wounded  and  dead,  and  then,  with 
rebukefiil  words  that  will  ever  be  remembered,  he  exclaimed :  "  I  am  over- 
whelmed with  surprise  that  a  peaceful  march  of  American  citizens  over  the 
highway  to  the  defense  of  our  common  Capital,  should  be  deemed  aggressive 
to  Baltimore.    Through  'New  York  the  march  was  triumphal." 

It  was  several  days  before  the  bodies  of  the  young  martyrs  reached 
Boston.  On  the  6th  of  May,'  those  of  Ladd  and  Whitney  «r- 
'  *^''  rived  at  Lowell  by  a  special  trun.  The  day  was  dark  and  stormy. 
All  the  mills  of  the  city  were  stopped  running,  the  stores  were  closed,  and 
all  business  was  suspended.  The  bodies  were  received  by  a  great  concourse 
of  citizens  and  six  military  companies  just  organized  for  the  war,  and  escorted 
to  Huntington  Hall,  which  was  draped  in  black.  There  funeral  services 
were  held,  during  which,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Clark,  of  the  Metho^t 
Church,  preached  an  impressive  sermon  before  the  authorities  of  the 
dty  and    the    people;*    and  then  the  two  bodies  were  laid  in   a  vault 


*  I^d  wu  pierced  hj  seTetsl  bnlleta.  and  Whitney  by  only  one,  which  entered  hlsbreut  and  puwd  dowi- 
wards  In  his  body.    U  cTldently  came  trom  a  window  abore  him. 

*  All  denominatlona  engaced  In  the  aerrioea.    The  Scrlptnrea  were  read  by  the  Rer.  W.  0.  nimes.  KptKv 
palian;  the  IIct.  Dr.  Clenvcland,  CoyiyreyatlonalUt,jiny<4:  an  orljrlnal  hymn  was  read  by  tbo  KeT.  J.  J 


LUTHXS  a  LAsn. 
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in  t]ie  Lowell  Cemetery.  A  little  more  than  four  years  afterward,  the 
miuuns  of  these  "first  martyrs"  were  laid  beneath  a  beautiful  monument 
of  CoDOord  granite,  erected,  to  commemorate  their  history,  in  Merrimack 
Square,  in  Lowell.  It  was  formidly 
dedicated  on  the  l7thof  June,  1865, 
in  the  presence  of  nearly  twenty 
thoosand  people,  wbo  were  addressed 
by  the  same  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Ck>nunoDwealth  who  had  besooght 
the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  to  send  the 
bodies  of  the  young  men  "tenderly  " 
to  hint  In  the  mean  time  Mary- 
land had  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
the  conspirators,  and  dissipated  the 
dead  that  then  hung  over  her  like  a 
pall.  Baltimore  had  soon  attested 
and  vindicated  its  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment to  the  Uqion ;  and  Mary- 
land had  not  only  spumed  the  trai- 
tors, but  had  purged  her  soil  of  the 
eril  root  of  slavery,'  for  the  perpetu- 
ation of  which  they  bad  taken  up 
arms.  And  more.  At  the  conclu- 
eion  of  the  consecrating  ceremonies 
at  the  tomb  of  the  young  martyrs 
in  Lowell,  lieutenant-Colonel  Mor-  MAwnt'  hokommt." 

rk,  of  the  staff  of  Governor  Brad- 
ford, of  Maryland,  presented  to  Governor  Andrew,  as  the  representative 
of  Massachusetts,  a  beautiful  National  banner,  made  of  silk,  and  wrought  by 


Twin,  lMt*raaUtt;  the  ckwing  prayer  wuby  the  Rer.  D.  Ifott,  BaptUt;  and  the  benediction  m*  pro- 
BOQiwedby  the  Bev,  F.  Hinckley,  Unitarian,    Orer  the  nwtrum  were  dlspUyed  the  words:— 
"  AriiL  1>,  inS;  Arui  1>.  IML" 

>  By  the  set  of  •  CooTention  of  the  people  in  the  tatuniD  of  ISM,  end  by  the  retlflcatlon  of  the  Amendment 
to  tbe  CoutitaUon  of  the  United  States,  abolishing  Slavery,  by  act  of  the  Uaryland  Qcneral  Aieembly,  Pebmaiy 
t,18K 

*  The  moaomeBt  is  of  Coneord  granite,  aad  Its  entire  hight  twfnty-Beren  feet  six  inches.  The  plan  Is 
cndfonn,  the  Isrger  srms  measorlng  fifteen  feet,  and  the  shorter,  twelve  feet.  It  consists  of  a  central  abaft 
fisKd  apon  a  plinth,  with  a  high  base,  upon  two  sides  of  which,  forming  the  longer  srms.  are  two  sareuphagl, 
kmiiig  on  cacli  side,  respectlrely,  the  names  of  the  yonng  martyrs.  Inserted  in  the  ends  are  raised  laurel 
wnatlu.  The  cornices  of  the  sarcophagi  are  ornamented  with  thirteen  nised  stars  eaclL  Upon  the  other  two 
ddes  of  the  base,  forming  the  shorter  srms,  are  two  plinths,  the  same  hight  as  the  sarcophagi,  with  tnscrlptiOBS. 
Ob  the  Merrimaek  Street  side  are  the  words  :— 

"ADDISON  O.  WHITNEY,  BoKK  m  Waldo,  Ma.,  Oct.  »,  18M;  LUTHER  C.  LADD,  Bosh  u 
JoMXixmajk,  H.  H.,  Dwx  SS,  IMS;  Uaicbcd  num  ^wsll  ih  tub  Sixth  M.  V.  U.  to  tub  nxnuiaa  or 
TBS  Ssnoaai.  CanrAi,  an  r*u.  uowiavlx  wommn  nf  tk«  arraoK  ox  Tmn  BcouiBira  wbilb  r Asawa 
tBBovM  Baltoiobb,  Atbil  1»tb,  18CL    Thb  CoMJioiiwsALTa  or  IlAMAOHtracTTB  AiCD  TUB  Crrr  or  LOWBU. 

amCAIB  TBIS  MOBBMBBT  TO  TBBIB  MbMOBT." 

"ArBiL  1>,  less." 

On  the  Hoody  Street  sida  are  the  following  words:— 

"  KorHiia  n  bbbb  roB  Tbabs,  Homixo  to  wail  ob  bxocx  thb  Bbbast;  ho  WBABima,  no  CoirrBurr, 
Dbtbaisb  «b  Blahb;  iionnm  but  Wbll  ajto  Faib,  ahd  what  hat  Qvm  va  ib  a  Dbato  so  boblb." 

"1861." 

The  horliontBl  lines  sn  merged  tnt(«^he  Tertlcal  ones  by  fluted  tmsses,  with  raised  stars  resting  npon  the 
Ibnr  iraM,  sod  shore  theas  la  a  pHnth,  on  two  sides  of  which  are  bronied  medallions  of  the  arms  of  Mossa- 
Anetts  snd  ths  city  of  Lowell.  The  engrsTlng  is  from  a  photograph  hlndly  tent  to  me  by  MiOor-Oeneral 
Botln 

This  mmnoirat  was  dediatrd  on  the  ITth  of  June,  18IIS,  with  Imposing  cerrmonirs  l>y  the  Masonic  fratep- 
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the  loyal  'iromen  of  Baltimore  for  the  ptirpose.  It  was  of  re^moitsJ  om, 
and  snrmoDnted  by  a  carved  eagle  holding  tbonderbolts  in  its  talons,  wi 
an  olive-branch  in  its  beak.  On  the  polished  blaok-Aralnnt  staff  was  a  silver 
plate,  bearing  an  engraving  of  the  arms  of  Maryland  and  of  MassacboMtti, 
and  thu  words,  "Mabyland  to  Massacbusetts,  April  10,  1865.  Hat  th> 
Union  and  Fbikndship  op  thb  Futceb  oblitekate  the  Anguish  of  tbi 
Past."  This  was  the  crowning  evidence  of  the  sorrow  of  true  Marylaadert 
for  the  wronirs  inflicted  t>n  citizens  of  Massachusetts  in  their  commercial  capi- 
tal, and  a  desire  to  obliterate  the  feelings  occasioned  by  them.  Only  a  few 
months  after  the  occurrence,  and  when  the  Union  men  of  the  State  bad  ob- 
tained partial  control  of  the  public  afi&irs  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  L^>- 

lature  took  steps  •  to  "  wipe  out,"  as  they  expressed  it,  "  the  foril 
'^'i.'^'   ^'***  ^'^  *''®  Baltimore  riot;"  and  on  the  6th  of  March,  1862,  the 

General  Assembly  appropriated  seven  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
disbursed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor  of  MasRachnsetts,  for  the  relief 
of  the  families  of  those  who  were  then  injured.  To-day  Massachusetts  mmI 
Maryland  cordially  embrace  each  other  as  loving  sisters  in  the  great  famiij 
of  the  Nation. 

"  Through  New  York  the  march  [of  Massachusetts  troops]  was  triirat- 
phal,"  said  Governor  Andrew.  It  was  so.  The  patriotism  of  the  people  of 
that  great  city  and  of  the  State  had  been  thoroughly  aroused,  as  we  have 
observed,  by  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter;  and  now,  when  the  National 
Government  was  struggling  for  life  in  the  toils  qf  the  conspirators,  with  no 
ability  to  make  its  perils  known  to  the  loyal  people,  they  put  forth  the  strong 
arm  of  their  power  without  stint.  Already  the  Legislature  had  authorized 
the  Governor  to  enroll  thirty  thousand  troops  for  two  years,  instead  of  far 
three  months,  and  appropriated  three  millions  of  dollars  for  war  purposet. 
Now,  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis,  in  concert  with  General  Wool,  jier 
formed  services  of  incalculable  value,  which  the  General-in-chief  afterward 
declared  had  been  mainly  instromental  in  saving  the  Capital  from  seizure,  and 
the  Republic  from  ruin.'  They  heard  the  call  of  the  President  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  men  with  profound  satisfaction.  On  the  same  evening  some 
gentlemen  met  at  the  house  of  an  influential  citizen,  and  resolved  to  take 
immediate  measures  for  the  support  of  the  Government.     On  the  following 

day,*  they  invited,  by  a  printed  circular  letter,  other  citizens  to 
'^iML^*"     J*'"'  them,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  a  public 

mooting  of  men  of  all  parties,  "to  sustain  the  Feder«l -Gov- 
ernment in  the  present  crisis."'    The   arrangements   were  made,  and  the 


nlty,  *  bi^  niiinb«r  of  mllltirj  eompuies,  md  dttotiu,  n><l  th«  Otto  (Staging)  Olvb.  Oovemot  j 
delWend  an  oration,  after  whieb  Lient««uit-Oolonel  Tbomu  J.  Monis  praeated  the  HaiyUiid  flag  waeutiaMi 
In  the  text  There  waa  a  collation  at  Haotlngton  Hall,  where  toasta  were  glvea  and  apeeches  madei  AoMmc 
the  ipeakera  waa  imor-Oeneral  Butler,  wboae  military  experience  In  Harylaod,  Just  after  the  riot  in  Baltimon, 
made  bim  a  deeply  interested  participant  in  the  oeremo&lea.  He  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  the  TolantMr  aaldien, 
and  to  the  Nary. 

>  8|ieeeh  of  General  Scott  brfere  the  Union  Defenu  Oommittee  of  Hew  Tork,'  NoremlMr  8,  lUL  9*t 
the  published  Reports,  Retolution^  and  Documtnu  of  that  Committee. 

<  The  followlni;  is  a  copy  of  the  eircnlor :— "  8n :  At  a  meeting  hrid  at  the  hoaas  of  IL  H.  MoOnrdy,  Ea^ 
yon  wore  appofnti'd  member  of  a  Oommittee  to  make  arrangements  fat  a  pafallo  meatiog  of  oitiaeaa,  ef  all 
parties,  to  aaatain  the  Federal  OoTemment  In  tlie  present  eriaia.  Ton  are  eameatijL  req nested  ta  attend  a  Beat- 
ing of  said  Committee,  for  the  above-naoied  porpose,  at  the  rooms  of  tba  Chamber  of  Commera:,  cocnar  af 
William  and  Cedar  Streets." 
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gri'iit  meeting  at  Union  Sqvare,  already  mentioned,'  traa  beld  on  the  20th  of 
April,  when  a  Committee  of  Safety  waa  appointed.  It  was  composed  of 
tome  of  the  most  diittingoished  citizens  of  Kev  York,  of  all  parties.  Thej 
oiganized  that  evening,  with  the  title  of  Thb  Ukioit  Dbfense  CoMunTES.* 

Intelligence  had  already  gone  over  the  land  of  the  attack  on  the  Masaa- 
eiinsetts  troops  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  and  the  isolation  and  perils  of  the 
Ospital ;  and  the  first  boeiness  of  die  Committee  was  to  facilitate  the  equip- 
ment and  outfit  of  regiments  of  vtdontaer  militia,  and  thdr  dispatch  to  the 
aeat  of  Government.  So  realotisly  and  efficiently  did  they  work,  that  within 
ten  days  from  the  time  when  the  President  made  his  call  for  troops,  no  ]e.<s 
than  eight  thousand  well-eqtdpped  and  fnlly  armed  men  ha<l  gone  to  the  field 
irom  the  «ity  of  New  York.  Already,  before  the  organization  of  the  Com- 
miUee,  the  celebrated  Seventh  R^ment  of  the  National  Guard  of  New 
Tork,  Colonel  Marshall  Lefferls,  had  left  for  Washington  City ;  and  on  the 
day  after  tlje  great  meeting  (Sunday,  the  21st),  three  other  regiments  had 
followed,  namely,  the  Sixth,  Colonel  Pinckney ;  the  Twelfth,  Colonel  Butter- 
fdd ;  and  the  Seventy-fiiat,  Colonel  Vosbnrg. 

Major-General  Wool,  next  in  rank  to  the  General-in-chief,  and  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Eastern  Department,  which  comprised  the  whole  eoantry 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi  River,  was  then  at  his  home  and  hend-qonrters  at 
Troy,  New  York.     When  he  heard  of  the  afl&ir  at  Baltimore,  he  ha.<tened  to 
Alhany,  the  State  capital,  to  oonfiar  with  Governor  Morgan.     While  he  waa 
there,  the  Goremor  received  an  electrograph,  urging  him  to  said  troops 
forward  to  Washington  as  speedily  as  poasible.     At  the  same  time  be  received 
ao  o£kr  of  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Ellsworth,  whose  skillfully  executed  and 
pietnre^que  Zouave  taction  had  lately  excited  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
the  eonntry.     These  volunteers  were  aoce;>ted,  and  the  Governor  determined 
to  posh  forward  troops  as  &8t  as  possible.     General  Wool  at  once  issued 
orders*  to  Colonel  Tompkins,  the  United  States  Quartermaster  at 
Sew*  York,  to  furnish   all  needfi^l   traasportation ;   and  Major    *  *^^ 
Eaton,  the  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  wns  directed  to  issue  thirty 
days'  rations  to  each  soldier  that  m^ht  be  ordered  to  Washington. 

Governor  Morgan  went  to  New  York  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  and 
was  followed  by  General  Wool  on  the  22d.  The  vetenn  made  his  head- 
qnarters  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  and  there  he  was  waited  upon  by  the 
Union  Defense  Committee  on  the  23d,  when  a  plan  of  operations  for  the 

'8m|>>i^  SSt. 

*Tba  Caminlttee  m*  eompoaed  of  tbe  followinf  dUt«m:— J«hn  A.  Dtx,  Chairman;  SinwnTi  Draprr, 
Yiet-naimaH ;  WiUUm  M.  EtbtU,  Seeretarj/;  Tbetxlora  Dehon,  7V«a«iir«r,-  Mows  l^/lur.  Eicbard  IL 
Iklahfiird,  Edwirds  Ptempant,  Al«zander  T.  Stewart,  Sunnel  Slou*.  John  Jawb  AH«r.  Jr..  Jvbn  J.  Qmo, 
J«M«  8.  WwUworth.  Inue  BelL  Junea  Boomua.  CUrlM  B.  Marabsll,  EolMrt  H.  McCnrdr.  Moms  H.  Ortii- 
•A  Boyml  Fhelr*,  William  E.  Dodge,  Oreeaa  C.  Bronaon,  Baroiltno  Flah.  William  F.  Havemryvr.  Cbarlea  H. 
tmtn,  JuM  T.  Brady.  Rudolph  A.  Wluhaaa,  Ablel  A.  Low,  Proaper  M.  Watmor«.  A.  a  Eicbnnls.  and  tha 
aajor,  CoDtrollcr.  and  Preaidentaof  tha  two  Boarda  of  tha  Commou  Comioil  of  the  City  of  New  Toik.  Tbo 
Caaodttw  bad  mama  at  Nt«.  80  Pine  Street,  open  all  day,  and  at  the  Fifth  ATsoue  Hotel,  open  In  tbe  evrninit. 
Tbe  original  and  spedflo  dntiea  aaalgned  to  tha  Commlttae,  by  tbe  great  meeUnz  that  created  lu  were,  "to 
nfnanit  tbo  citizens  In  tbe  cnlloetlon  of  fanda,  and  tha  tranaactiaa  of  aiich  other  bnaineaa,  In  aid  of  tbo  move- 
"•ta  of  the  GorereneBt,  aa  the  pnblle  IntaresU  may  require." 

During  the  exUteneo  of  thU  Committee,  which  continued  aboat  a  year.  It  dlabaned  almoat  a  mUlUm  <^ 
ttOan.  which  tbe  Corponition  of  New  Tork  had  appropriated  for  war  purpoaea.  and  placed  at  lu  dls|MMaL  It 
•■|««ed  In  the  oroiniistlon.  equipment,  &c,  of  forty-nine  reglmenta,  or  abont  forty  tbnnwnd  men.  Tar 
•"Utary  parpoae*.  It  apent,  of  the  city  fund,  nearly  aeren  hundred  and  ttfty-alne  thooaaad  dollar*,  and  tor  tha 
""Wof  loldlen'  ftmlllea,  two  hundred  and  thirty  thouaand  dollan. 
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Balvation  of  the  Capital  was  arranged  between  them.  No  oommiioicatioB 
could  be  made  to  the  Government,  as  we  have  observed.  The  6eneral>b- 
ohief  could  not  speak  to  a  single  re^ment  oatside  of  the  IMstrict  of 
Columbia ;  and  General  Wool  was  compelled,  in  order  to  act  in  conformity 
to  the  demands  of  the  crisis  and  desires  of  the  loyal  people,  to  assume  great 
responsibilities.  He  did  so,  saying : — "I  shall  probably  be  the  only  victim; 
but,  under  the  circumstances,  I  am  prepared  to  naake  the  sacrifice,  if  thereby 
the  Capital  may  be  saved."  Day  and  night  he  labored  with  the  tirelen 
energy  of  a  strong  man  of  forty  years,  until  the  work  was  accomplished. 
Ships  were  chartered,  supplies  were  furnished,  and  troops  were  forwarded 
to  Washington  with  extraordinary  dispatch,  by  way  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
the  Potomac  River.  The  transports  were  convoyed  by  armed  steamers  to 
shield  them  from  pirates ;  and  one  of  them — the  Quaker  City — ^was  ordered 
to  Hampton  Roads,  to  prevent  the  insurgents  transporting  heavy  guns  from 
the  Gosport  Nary  Yard  with  which  to  attack  Fortress  Monroe,  the  military 
key  to  Virginia.  To  that  immensely  important  military  work.  Wool  sent 
gun-carriages,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  that  it  might  be  held,  and  com- 
mand the  chief  waters  of  Virginia.  A  dozen  State  Governors  applied  to 
him,  as  the  superior  military  officer  that  could  be  reached,  for  advice  and  for 
munitions  of  war,  and  he  assisted  in  arming  no  less  than  nine  States.'  In 
reply  to  Governor  Yates,  of  Illinois,  asking  for  five  thousand  muskets  and  a 
complement  of  ammunition,  be  directed  him  to  send  a  judicious  officer,  with 
four  or  five  companies,  to  take  possession  of  the  Arsenal  at  St.  Lnnis,  whi^ 
he  believed  to  be  in  danger  of  seizure  by  the  secessionists  of  Missouri.  He 
also  telegraphed  to  Frank  P.  Blair,  of  St.  Louis  (afterward  a  major-general 
in  the  National  Army),  to  assist  in  the  matter.  By  judicious  management, 
twenty-one  thonsand  stand  of  small  arras,  two  field-pieces,  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition  were  transferred  from  St  Lonis  to 
Illinois..  Wool  also  ordered  heavy  cannon,  carriages,  et  ccBi^ra,  to  Cairo, 
Illinois,  which  speedily  became  a  place  of  great  interest,  in  a  military  point 
of  view.  He  authorized  the  Governors  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts 
to  put  the  coast  defenses  within  the  borders  of  their  respective  States  in  good 
order,  and  approved  of  other  measures  proposed  for  the  defense  of  the  sea- 
port towns  supposed  to  be  in  danger  from  the  pirate  vessels  of  the 
"  Confederacy,"  then  known  to  be  afloat.  He  also  took  the  responsibility  of 
Bending  forward  to  Washington  Colonel  Ellsworth's  Zouave  R^ment, 
composed  principally  of  New  York  firemen,  who  were  restrained,  for  the' 
moment,  by  official  State  authority.* 

■  Oemral  Wool  ordered  the  foIIowlDg  ordniince  and  ordnaaoe  store*  to  be  issned  to  the  OorerDon  of  die 
following  States : — 1> ENimTLTAKTA.  l&OOO  mnsketa.  MO.0O0  cartridfKS,  lAQlOOO  caps,  a090  mnskets  for  six  OhW 
regiments^  and  11T.889  cartridges  for  tlie  same.  Ouio.  10,000  muskets  and  400.000  cartridges,  and  fi.000  nw- 
kets  from  Illinois.*  licmAKa,  fi,000  mnskets  and  200i000  cartridges,  with  caps.  Illisois,  200,000  cartridges. 
MassaciiCBTm,  4.000  stand  of  arms.  Knf  Ham-smKE,  2.000  mnskets  and  M,000  cartridges.  Vaano-xr.  W 
rifles.  Nsw  JzniT,  2,8S0  mnakcta  with  ammnnttion.  In  addition  to  these,  he  ordered  the  lasne  oT  10.<IM 
mnskets  and  400.000  cartridges  to  Oenernl  Patterson,  then  in  command  In  Penssf  It*oIs;  l&OOO  mnskeu  te 
General  Sandford,  of  New  York,  and  forty  rifles  to  General  Welch. 

*  While  General  Wool  was  reviewing  this  regiment,  when  on  Its  march  to  embark  for  Washington,  an  eider 
wsa  receired  Itom  the  Governor  of  the  State,  acting  ander  aathorlty  of  law,  fbrUddIng  their  emharkatiea. 
unless  the  regiment,  which  was  of  maxlmam  nmnber,  shnald  be  rcrtnoed  to  sevcntT-seven  men  to  a  compsBT. 
No  part  of  the  regiment  wonld  go  without  the  remainder,  and,  fortunately  for  the  pnbllo  good.  General  Wool 
took  the  responslbllltr  of  ordering  them  forward  as  a  whole.  They  were  escorted  to  the  water  by  flre  tlioa- 
aaod  flremen. 
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Troops  and  snbsistenoe  so  promptly  forwarded  to  Washington  by  the 
Union  Defense  Committee,  under  the  direction  of  General  Wool,  and  with  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  Commodores  Brecse 
sad  Stringham,  saved  the  Capital  from  seiz- 
ore.'  Fortress  Monroe,  made  secure  by  the 
same  energetic  measures,  held,  during  the 
entire  war,  a  controlling  power  over  all 
lower  and  eastern  Virginia  and  upper  North 
Carolina;  and  the  possession  of  the  arms 
in  the  St  Louis  Arsenal  by  the  fidends  of 
'  the  Government,  at  that  time,  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  National  cause 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  We  shall  con- 
sider this  matter  presently. 

When  the  troops  sait  forward  h.^d  opened 
the  way  to  Washington,  the  first  commnni- 

ostion  that  General  Wool  received  from  his  Mm  mwa  wool. 

laperiors  was  an  order  from  the  General-in- 
Chief*  to  return  to  his  head-quarters  at  Troy,  for  "  the  recovery    •  Aprfi », 
of  his  health,  known  to  be  feeble."    The  General's  health  was 
perfect    He,  and  the  Union  Defense  Committee  (who  appreciated  hisser- 
vioes,  and  heartily  thanked  him  for  them),  and  the  people,  were  sui-prised. 
The  Secretary  of  War  was  asked'  by  the  veteran  why  he  had  been  sent 
into  retirement  at  that  critical  juncture  of  affairs.      A   month      ttujt. 
Uter,'  the  minister  replied :—:"  Ton  were  ordered  to  return  to 
your  head-quarters  at  Troy,  because  the  issuing  of  orders  by  you,      '  ''"•  ^' 
DO  the  application  of  the  various  Governors,  for  arms,  ammunition,  et  cmtera, 
without  consultation,  seriously  embarrassed  the  prompt  and  proper,  adminis- 
tration of  the  Department."     This  sentence  in  the  letter  seemed  more  extra- 
ordinary than  the  order  of  the  General-in-ohie£    The  Government,  during 
the  time  allnded  to,  could  not  be  consulted-    It  was,  as  it  were,  shut  up  in 
prison,  and  its  rescue  from  imminent  peril  had  been  effected  only  by  the 
onployment  of  unauthorized  measures,  less  grave  than  the  Government 
itself  was  compelled  to  resort  to  for  its  own  preservation — measures  which 
it  afterward  asked  Congress  to  sanction  by  special  aot«*    The  people  were 


"*I  remembfr  how  joa  rastalned  the  GorarnnMnt  by  forwarding  troopi  (or  tt>r  defens*  of  the  Nktlnnal 
Oi|iltil;  how,  by  yonr  leal  In  equipping  and  sending  forvwd,  with  the  meant  at  your  dtapoul,  large  budles  of 
paMotle  ud  excellent  troopa,  which  came  in  good  time,  the  tida  of  rebellion,  which  commenced  at  Baltimore, 
na  tamed  against  the  enemies  of  oar  eoaotry.  The  GoTemment  bad  not  the  means  of  defending  Itself;  when 
they  vere  most  needed.  This  Committee  came  forward  and  applied  the  remedy,  and  arrrted  the  danger." — 
^tteek  tf  Otneral  Seott  b^on  tfu  Union  J>^ense  Committee,  Koremher  8, 1861.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
ISCl,  one  hundnd  and  seven  volanteer  regiments  had  gone  to  the  field  from  the  State  of  New  York,  sixty -six 
of  which  were  aided  by  the  Union  Defense  Committee.  Of  these  regiments,  ninety  were  in&ntry,  ten  were 
esTslry,  five  were  artillery,  one  of  engineera,  and  one  a  coaat-goard. 

>  On  the  81st  of  April,  1861,  the  (Jnion  Defense  Committee,  by  ananlmoos  Tote,  adopted  the  following 


'Seaolwit.  That  thia  Committee  regard  it  as  aa  Ineambent  duty  to  ezpreaa  their  high  appreetatton  of  the 
wisdom,  energy,  and  patriotism  of  Msjor-Oeneral  Jofao  K  Wool,  commanding  this  Military  District,  evinced  In 
moments  of  erliical  emergency  in  the  affairs  of  the  ooantry. 

'Sacitd,  Aa  the  deliberate  Jadgment  of  this  Committee,  that  the  seal,  activity,  and  patriotism  of  General 
Vool  have  been  eminently  conspieoona  In  the  arrangementa  made  by  htm  for  expediting  the  transport  of 
■nope aad  snppUaa  to  the  teeaa  of  artton ;  aod  cqwdmlly  to  in  aaaaming  the  tvapontlhlllty  of  dlspauhlng  the 
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not  satisfied,  and,  they  complained.     Their  murmurs  were  heeded ;  and,  a  Tew 
weeks*  later.  General  Wool  was  called  from  bis  retirement  and 
'  ^'mi  *^    placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of  SoutheaHem  Vtrgmia, 
which  had  been   recently  created,   with  his  head-quarters    at 
Fortress  Monroe.     He  succeeded  General  Butler,  who  was  assigned  to  an- 
other field  of  active  duty. 


fln«  rrflmciit  of  Hew  Tork  Flr«  Zoutm,  eomnundad  Vr  Colonel  Kllnrorth,  tkas  troMlnr  th«  d«li^  vhtoh 
might  othrrwlae  hava  detatiwd  them  for  wrenl  dafs. 

"  JiMOlred,  Thftt  thU  ConiaiUt««  desire  to  express  in  these  resolations  their  ^teflil  sense  of  the  dlstlD- 
folshcd  services  renderfd  bj  General  Wool  since  entering  upon  his  duties  in  this  city ;  snd  tbelr  tcltnowledf - 
inents  to  the  War  Department  for  nffonllng  this  oommnnitj  the  great  adrantage  of  his  military  sicill  snd  long 
experience  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

'  RttolttA,  That  while  the  organisation  of  tho  Westera  Departrllent  of  the  United  States,  comin-islng  withia 
its  limits  the  National  Capital,  under  the  able,  Jadlcious.  and  patriotic  management  of  Lieutonant-Oenenl 
Seott,  Commanding  Oeneral  of  the  Armj,  insnres  pablic  conftdcnce  and  the  protection  of  the  National  honor, 
the  Committee  deem  it  fortunate  for  the  eonntry  that  the  President  has  exeraiaed  the  sagactons  discretion  of 
placing  the  Eastern  Department  nnder  the  control  of  on  officer  worthy  of  all  the  omfidence  repneed  in  bim. 

**  Rwolted,  That  this  Committee  desire  most  emphatically  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Msjor-Oenrrnl  Wool 
for  the  promptness  and  readiness  with  which  he  has  yielded  to  their  wishes  and  rfqnests,  and  assumed  great 
and  heavy  responsibilities,  which  the  exigency  of  the  case  and  the  difllcnltlca  of  eommanicating  with  the  Oot- 
emment  rendered  necessary ;  and  they  most  earnestly  request  the  Wsr  Department  ami  the  President  of  tb* 
United  States  to  ratify  and  approve  the  conduct  snd  action  of  Msjor  Ornrral  Wool  In  tb«M  parttealats;  aa^ 
also,  that  he  may  be  continued  in  oomnuuid  in  this  city  and  of  this  Department 

'fiaoUtA,  Thatcfipiesof  the  precedinK^esnlution^properlyauthentlcated.ba  transmitted  to  the  Prestdest 
of  the  United  States,  Lieutenant-Oeoaml  Scott,  and  MiO'"^^'D*ral  Wool" 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 


TBI  CAPITAL  BEOUBED.— MARTI. ABD  SICBSSIONISTS  STTBDUBD.— OONTBIBDTIONS  BT. 

THE  PEOPLB. 

T  bas  been,  observed  that  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New 
York  left  that  city  for  Washington  on  the  memorable  19th 
of  April.  It  was  the  favorite  military  corps  of  the  metropo- 
lis, and  was  composed  mostly  of  young  men,  a  large  majority 
of  them  connected  with  f;»milies  of  the  higher  social  positions. 
It  was  known  that  they  were  to  leave  in  the  afternoon,  and 
all  New  York  appeared  to  turn  out  to  see  them  depart,  and 
_  ^^  I  bid  them  God  speed. 
'^^^^^-  "       The  regiment  was  foi-med  on  Lafayette  Place,  where  an. 

immense  National  flag  was  waving  over  the  Antor  Library.     Just  as  it  wai 

»bout  to  march,  it  received  intelligence  of  the  attack  on  the  MassaohnsettB 

Sixth,   in   the  streets  of  Baltimore.      Forty-eight 

roonds  of  ball-cartridges  were  served  oat  to  eaoh 

man,  and  then  they  moved  through  Fonrth  Street 

into  Broadway,  and  down  that  great  tborough&re 

to  Conrtlindt  Street  and  the  Jersey  City  Ferry.    The 

■de-walka  all   the  way  were  densely  packed'  with 

men,  women,  and  children.     Banners  were  streaming 

werywhere. 

"Banners  from  balcony,  banners  from  steeple, 
Banners  from  honse  to  house,  draping  the  people; 
Bannen  apbomo  by  all — men,  women,  and  children. 
Banners  on  hotsee'  fronts,  flashing,  bewUd'rlng !" 

The  shipping  at  the  ferry  was  brilliant  with  flags. 

Already  the  Eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  Colonel 

"Rmothy  Monroe,'  accompanied   by  General  Benja- 

mb  F.  Butler,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 

mr  time,  had  passed  through  the  v&st  throng  that 

was  waiting  for  the  New  York  Seventh,  and  being 

greeted  with  hearty  hnzzas  and  the  gift  of  scores  of 

little  banners  by  the  people.     At  sunset  all  had  gone 

wer  the  Hndson — ^the  New  York  Seventh  and  Mas- 

uchnsetts  Eighth — and  crossed  New  Jersey  by  rail- 

wsj  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.      It  had  been  a 

d»y  of  fearful  excitement  in  New  York,  and  the  night  was  one  of  more  fear- 

W  anxiety.    Slumber  was  wooed  in  vain  by  hundreds,  for  they  knew  that 
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434  SPIRIT  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

their  loved  ones,  now  that  blood  had  been  spilt,  were  hurrying  on  toward 
great  peril.  Regiment  after  regiment  followed  the  Seventh  in  qnick  sacce»- 
sion,'  and  within  ten  days  from  the  time  of  its  departure,  full  ten  tbonsaod 
men  of  the  city  of  New  York  were  on  the  march  toward  the  Capital.* 

The  MasBQchusetts  reginent  had  been  joined  at  Springfield  by  a  company 
under  Captain  H.  S.  Briggs,  and  now  numbered  a  little  over  f^even  hundred 
men.  It  reached  Philadelphia  several  hours  before  the  New  York  Seventh 
arrived  there,  and  was  bountifully  entertained  at  the  Girsrd  House  by  the 
generous  citizens.  There  Butler  first  heard  of  th«  attack  on  the  Sixth,  in 
Baltimore.  His  orders  commanded  him  to  march  through  that  city.  It  was 
now  impossible  to  do  so  with  less  than  ten  tboasand  armed  men.  He  coun- 
seled with  M:gor-General  Robert  Patterson,  who  had  just  been  appointed 
commander  of  the  "Department  of  Washington,"  wliich  embraced  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Philadelphia.  Conimodora  Dupont, 
commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard  there,  was  also  consulted,  and  it  >vaa  agreed 
that  the  troops  should  go  by  water  from  Perryville,  at  the  month  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  to  Annapolis,  and  thence  across  Maryland  to  Washing- 
ton City.  Butler  was  ordered  to  take  that  route,  seize  and  hoUl  Annapolis 
and  Annapolis  Junction,  and  open  and  thoroughly  guard  a  military  pathway 
to  the  Capital.' 


■  '*The  enthoelsnn  of  the  people— of  the  yonpg  men  in  partlealai^waa  vondernil.  Sometime*  wrenl 
brothen  would  enlist  it  the  game  time.  The  spirit  of  onr  women,  who  were  animated  by  the  same  patiiotie  IM- 
iDgs,  1b  well  tllostrsted  bj  a  letter  written  by  a  Mew  York  motber  of  fire  sons  who  enlisted,  to  her  hnsbanJL  She 
was  absent  from  home  at  the  time.  '  Tour  letter,'  she  said, '  came  to  hand  lost  evening  I  most  confess  I  waa 
startled  by  the  news  referring  to  our  boys,  and,  ftir  the  moment,  I  felt  a*  if  a  boll  bad  ptetced  my  own  beat, 
yor  the  flrat  time  I  was  obliged  to  look  things  IhU  In  the  bee.  Bat  although  I  hare  always  loved  my  ehlldrai 
with  a  lore  that  none  bat  a  mother  can  know,  yot,  when  1  look  ajKin  the  state  of  my  conntrr,  I  can  not  wlthhoM 
them ;  and  In  the  name  of  their  God,  and  their  mother's  God.  and  their  eoantry'a  God.  I  bid  them  go.  If  I  bitd 
ptn  sons  Instead  of  Htc,  I  wonld  give  them  all  sooner  than  hare  our  eonntty  rent  In  fragments.  ...  I  hope  yoa 
will  pi3>Tide  them  each  with  a  Bible,  and  glre  tbem  their  mother's  love  and  blessing,  and  tell  them  oar  fmyen 
"will  acoompany  them,  and  ascend  on  their  behalf  night  and  day."— 7»«  HUlmyo/tht  CivU  War  i*  Amaiioa  ,• 

by  J.  a  c.  Abbott,  1. 101 

In  oontnut  with  this  was  the  letter  of  a  BalUmora  mother  to  ber  loyal  son,  a  cletgyman  In  Boston,  who,  at> 
the  Sunday  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Samter,  preached  a  patriotic  disconise  to  bis  people.  The  letter  wac  •■ 
Mlowa:— 

"BaLTiMoas,  April  IT,  1881. 

*Mt  Dcak  Soir:- Tonr  remarks  Ust  Sabbath  were  telegnpbed  to  BalUmore,  and  paUlriied  In  an  eztva. 
Ha*  Ood  sent  yon  to  preach  the  sword,  or  to  preach  Christ?  Toua  Motue." 

The  son  replied:— 

"BosTOS,  April  12, 18«t. 

"DiakMotiiek:— 'Ood  has  sent'  me  not  only  to  'preach'  the  swntd.  bat  to  «««  It.  When  this  0«*cfm- 
mant  tamblea,  look  amongst  the  rain*  ior  Tokb  8TA>-SraKaLED  Ba^sn  SoK." 

•John  Sherman,  Dow  (1808)  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio,  was  then  an  ald-de-camp  of  General  Patter- 
son. He  was  sent  by  that  officer  to  lay  before  General  Scott  the  advantages  of  the  Annopnlis  mule,  snggeatad 
by  Qcne.-al  Pattrrscm.  The  ronte  was  approved  of  b^  the  Ueatanant-OenenL  See  A  Karratitt  qft\e  Caaa. 
paignintkt  VatUfiiftlu  Shtiumdoah:  by  Boberl  Faturaon,  kte  MiOorGeneral  of  Volunteera. 

•  In  the  midst  of  the  wild  tamult,  caused  by  the  call  to  arms— the  braying  of  trnrnfiet*  and  the  roll  af 
drams — the  rcpreaentatlTes  of  a  sect  of  exemplarr  Christians,  who  had  ever  botne  tesUmimy  against  the  pear- 
tloes  of  war,  met  In  the  City  of  New  York  (April  !8).  snd  reiterated  that  testimony.  That  sect  was  the  Society 
of  Friends,  or  Qoakers,  They  pat  forth  an  Address  to  their  brethren,  connsellng  them  to  beware  of  the 
tamptatlons  of  the  hour,  and  to  pray  for  dhrlne  blessings  on  their  oonntry.  Tbey  were  a  lo.val  "  Peace  party  " 
fl>r  conscience'  sake.  "We  lore  onr  coantry,"  tbey  said,  "and  acknowledge,  with  gmtltade  to  onr  Heavealy 
Father,  the  many  blessing*  we  have  been  fororcd  with  under  lu  OoTemment,  and  can  feel  no  sympathy  wilb 
any  who  seek  Its  overthrow;  bat,  tn  endeavoring  to  uphold  and  maintain  11,  aa  follower*  of  the  Prince  of  Peaae. 
wa  most  not  transgress  the  precepts  and  Injunction  of  the  OoapeL"— ^(ftfrsu  to  U«  Jfrmbtrt  of  Uu  Itfligioat 
SoaUtv  of  Friendt  vithin  Ihe  HmiU  </  Hit  Jfew  lork  Y<arly  MetHnQ.  Signed.  "  \(^n.Llaii  Wooo.  <  trrt.' 
Similar  testimony  was  tmmehythe  Qnakere  el»e»-here;  yet  the  homily  was  praotjailiy  niihveried  by  a  larga 
number  of  the  yonnger  members,  who,  with  many  of  their  senior*,  held  that  tbe  war  waa  an  exeeptlonal  «ii»— 
abolywarof  Righteousness  ogainstSln.    They  were,  ss  a  body  «f  Christiana,  aniversally  loyal  to  the  Sac  <*•■  >■ 
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Late  in  the  eTenio^  Gleneral  Butler  Baimnoned  all  of  his  offioers,  thhrteen 
in  number,  to  bis  room.  It  was  a  singular  coancil  of  war.  On  his  table 
lay  thirteen  revolvers.  "I  propose,"  said  the  General,  substantially,  "to 
join  with  Colooel  Lefferts,  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York,  sail  for 
Aanapolia  firgm  Havre  de  Grace,  arrive  there  to-morrow  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock,' occupy  the  capital  of.  Maryland,  and  call  the  State  to  account  for  the 
death  of  Massaohosetts  men,  my  friends  and  neighbors.  If  Colonel  Lefferts 
thinks  it  best  not  to  go,  I  propose  to  take  this  regiment  alone."  Then,  . 
taking  ap  one  of  the  revolvers,  he  said :  "  I  am  ready  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility. Every  officer  willing  to  accompany  me  will  please  take  a  pistol." 
Not  one  hesitated ;  and  then  the  €leneral  sketched  a  plan  of  his  proposed 
operation!),  to  be  sent  to  Governor  Andrew  after  his  departure.  He  proposed 
to  hold  Annapolis  as  a  means  of  communication,  and,  by  a  forced  inarch  with 
a  part  of  hb  command,  reach  the  Capital  in  accordance  with  his  orders.  He 
telegraphes)  to  the  Governor  to  send  the  Boston  Light  Battery  to  AnnapoBa 
to  assist  in  the  march  on  Washington.' 

Colonel  Lefferts  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  accept  General  Butler's  propo- 
sition, and  the  latter  made  preparations  to  go  on  with  the  Massachusetts 
troops  alone.  The  President  of.  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Balti- 
more Railway  Company  placed  their  great  steam  ferry-boat  Maryland,  at 
Perry  ville,  at  his  dispell ;  and  two  companies  were  ordered  to  go  forward 
early  in  the  morning  and  take  possession  of  it.  Word  came  meanwhile  that 
the  insurgents  had  already  seized  and  barricaded  it,  and  Butler  resolved  to 
push  on  with  his  whole  force  and  capture  it.  "  If  I  succeed,"  he  wrote  to 
Governor  Andrew,  *' success  will  justify  me.  If  I  fail,  purity  of  intention 
will  excuse  want  of  judgment,  or  rashness.* 

Batlcr  left  Philadelphia  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  and  •  *i"''  *•• 
when  near  the  Susquehanna  hb  troops  were  ordered  from  the 
cars,  placed  in  battle  order,  and  marched  toward  tlie  ferry,  in  expectation  of 
a  fight.  Rumor  had  been  untme.  There  were  no  insurgents  in  arms  at 
Perry  ville  or  Havre  de  Grace  \  and  there  lay  the  powerful  ferry-boat  in  the 
qniet  possession  of  her  regular  crew.  The  troop!i  were  soon  embarked,  and 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  huge  vessel — with  a  captain  who  seemed  to 
need  watching  by  the  vigilant  and  loyal  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  lest  he  should 
mn  ibero  into  Baltimore  or  aground — went  out  toward  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Making  good  time,  she  was  off  the  old  capital  of  Maryland  at  a  little  past 
midnight,  when,  to  Butler's  iiurprise,  Annapolis  and  the  Naval  Academy  were 
lighted  up,  and  the  people  were  all  astir.  The  town  and  the  Academy  were 
in  possession  of  the  secessionists.  They  were  expecting  -  some  insurgents 
fix>m  Baltimore,  and  they  intended,  with  united  force,  to  seize  the  venerable 
frigate  Constitution,  then  moored  there  as  a  school-ship,  and  add  her  to 
the  "  Confederate  navy."    For  four  days  and  nights  her  gallant  commander, 


><rth  Oin>liaft;and  white  th»]r  •Totdcd.ubrupouible,  tlM.practloM  of  war,  which  tbeir  eonsdrnoe  andDlt- 
^pHoe  oottdemiMd,  tbtj  lidcd  the  OoTemmcnt  In  %rerj  other  wmy,  locb  a*  8frTle<«  In  hospitals,  and  ether 
eaplojnaeau  la  whleh  Dea-eombeleat*  might  eaoin.  A  Iwfe  namber  of  their  joaag  men,  howevrr,  bore  smn 
la  the  flcM.  end  acted  In  canpllanee  with  the  (piritnr  the  alleged  IqJoDetlnn  of  the  Philadelphia  mother:— 
'Let  tkj  musket  not  hold  a  sllrnt  meetlni:  helhrr  the  enemy." 

■  Omural  BtUltr  in  trme  Orltant,  %e. :  by  James  Parton,  pa«n  Tl. 

*  Kepcrt  of  Un  Ad)>tiat-0«aenl  of  Uassaehasetts,  December  81, 18S1.  page  U. 
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436  FRIGATE  CONSTITUTION   SAVED  FROM  SEIZURE. 

Captain  Blake,  Superintendent  of  the  Academy,  had  kept  ber  gnns  donUe- 
siiotted,  expecting  an  attack  every  pioment. 

The  arrival  of  the  Slassachusetts  troops  was  just  in  time  to  save  the 
Constitution.  Communication  was  speedily  opened  between  General  Buttftr 
and  Captain  Blake,  and  a  hundred  of  the  troops,  who  were  seamen  at  home, 
with  the  Salem  Zouaves  as  a  guard,  were  detailed  to  assist  in  getting  the 
Constitution  from  the  wharf,  and  putting  her  out  beyond  the  bar  in  a  place 
of  safety.  With  the  help  of  the  Maryland,  acting  as  a  tug,  this  was  accom- 
plished. That  venerable  vessel,  in  which  Hull,  and  Bainbridge,  and  Stewart 
had  won  immortal  honors  in  the  Second  War  for  Independence,  was  bnilt  in 
Boston,  and  was  first  manned  by  Massachusetts  men ;  now  she  was  preserved 
to  the  uses  of  the  Government,  for  whose  sovereignty  she  had  gallantly 
fought,  by  the  hands  of  Massachusetts  men.  "This,"  s.aid  General  Butler,  in 
an  order  thankuig  the  troops  for  the  service,  "  is  a  suflBcient  triumph  of  right ; 
a  sufScient  triimiph  for  us.  By  this  the  blood  of  our  friends,  shed  by  the 
Baltimore  mob,  is  so  far  avenged."  We  will  add,  that  the  Constitution  was 
soon  afterward  taken  to  New  York;  and  when  the  naval  school  was  removed 
to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  she  became  a  school-ship  there 

In  assisting  to  get  out  the  Constitution,  the  Maryland  grounded  on  a 
sand-bank.  The  suspected  captain  was  confined,  and  the  vessel  was  pnt 
under  the  management  of  seamen  and  engineers  from  among  the  Massachu- 
setts troops.'  There  she  lay  helpless  all  that  day  and  the  n'ext  night,  to  the 
great  discomfort  of  her  passengers.  Her  water-casks  were  nearly  emptied, 
and  their  provisions  were  almost  exhausted.  In  the  mean  time  Governor 
Hicks,  who  was  in  Annapolis,  and  still  under  the  malign  control  of  the  seces- 
sionists, was  urging  Butler  not  to  land  "Northern  troops."  "The  excite- 
ment here  is  very  great,"  he  said ;  "  and  I  think  that  you  had  better  take 
your  men  elsewhere."  Butler,  in  reply,  spoke  of  his  nt-cessities  and  his 
orders,  and  took  the  occasion  to  correct  the  Governor's  sectional  phraseology 
by  saying  of  his  force :  "  They  are  not '  Northern  troops  ;'  they  are  a  part 
of  the  whole  militia  of  the  United  States,  obeying  the  call  of  the  President." 
This  was  the  root  of  the  matter.  Therein  was  the  grand  idea  of  nationality 
as  opposed  to  State  Supremacy,  in  which  the  General  acted  throughout  with 
the  clearest  advantage. 

Butler  now  went  ashore,  and  had  a  personal  conference  with  the  GloT- 
ernor  and  the  Mayor  of  Annapolis.  "  All  Maryland,"  they  said,  "  is  at  the 
point  of  rushing  to  arms.  The  railway  is  broken  up,  and  its  line  guarded  by 
armed  men.  It  will  be  a  fearful  thing  for  you  to  land  and  attempt  to  mareh 
on  Washington." — "I  must  land,"  said  the  General,  "for  my  troops  are 
hungry." — ^"  No  one  in  Annapolis  will  sell  them  any  thing,"  replied  these 
authorities  of  the  State  and  city.  Butler  intimated  that  armed  men  were  not 
always  limited  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  food  when  famishing ;  and  he 
gave  both  magistrates  to  tmderstand  that  the  orders  and  demands  of  his 
Government  were  imperative,  and  that  he  should  land  and  march  on  the 
Capital  as  speedily,  as  possible,  in  spite  of  all  opposition.    At  the  same  time 

■  Th«  eomposttlon  of  thia  rrcteneDt  was  very  icnurkablo.  It  contained  men  skUI«d  In  nlraott  eTcrjr  li*d* 
■ad  profcMlnn ;  and  Major  WIntbrop,  wha  went  ont  with  tbe  New  York  Serenth  BegJment,  waa  ae«rl.r  rlcht 
whan  he  said,  that  if  the  words  wen  glren, '  Poeta,  t«  the  frontr  or  '  Paintefa,  pceaant  anuar  or  -ScalHan> 
I  bayooetar  then  would  Im  ample  respooae*. 
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he  auared  them  that  peaceable  oitizens  should  not  be  molested,  and  that  the 
l«w>  of  the  State  should  be  respected.  And  more.  He  was  ready  to  cooperate 
with  tiie  local  authorities  in  suppressing  a  slave  insurreotioii,  or  any  other 
rea.stanoe  to  law.  The  Governor  contented  himself  with  simply  protesting 
against  the  landing  of  troops  as  unwise,  and  begged  the  General  not  to  halt 
them  in  Annapolis. 

All  the  night  of  the  21st,  the  Maryland  lay  aground,  and  immovable  by 
wind  or  tide.  At  dawn  on  the  22d,  another  steamer  appeared  approaching. 
It  was  the  Boston,  bearing  the  New  York 

Seventh  Regiment-.      Colonel   Lefierts  had  "<  ^^^^^   -  •  n  h{ 

become  convinced  that  he  could  not  pass 
through  Baltimore,  so  he  chartered  this 
steamer  at  Philadelphia  with  the  intention  of 
going  to  Washington  by  way  of  the  Poto- 
mac. They  embarked  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.'  Only  *^J*^ 
a  few  officers  were  intrusted  with 
the  secret;  the  men  had  no  knowledge  of 
their  route.  Quietly  they  passed  down  the 
Delaware  to  the  ocean,  on  a  beautiful  April 
erening,  and  entered  the  waters  of  Virginia 
between  its  great  Capes,  Charles  and  Henry. 
Informed  of  batteries  near  Alexandria,  and 
finding  no  armed  vessel  to  convoy  the  Botton,  Colonel  Lefierts  deemed  it 
prudent  to  follow  General  Butler  to  Annapolis ;  so  they  went  up  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  came  in  sight  of  the  grounded  Maryland  at  dawn.  The  SeventL 
dieered  the  old  dag  seen  at  her  fore,  and  the  two  regiments  soon  exchanged 
greetings. 

The  Botton  now  attempted  to  get  the  Maryland  from  the  ground.  For 
many  hours  both  regiments  worked  faithfully,  but  in  vain.    The  Massachusetts 


HAatiULL  iBrrniT*. 
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troops  were  without  a  drop  of  liquid  of  any  kind  to  drink  for  twelve  hours, 
and  were  suffering  intensely.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  the  Boston  should 
land  the  Seventh  at  the  Navul  Academy's  whar^  and  theii  -take  the  Eighth 
from  the  Maryland  and  put  them  ashore  at  the  same  place.    This  was  done, 


>  la  tbi*  vl«v  Uw  bulklings  of  the  United  Stutea  Haral  Acailrmy  arc  wen. 
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and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  both  regiments  were  landed  and  qnartovd 
in  the  buildings  of  the  Academy  (the  National  property),  when  the  memben 
of  the  Seventh  hastened  to  share  their  rations  with  their  faioished  Metrds. 
The  threat  of  the  secessionists,  that  if  Butler  should  land  with  the  intentiml 
of  .passing  over  the  railway  to  Washington,  the  track  should  be  destroyed; 
was  carried  ont.  The  rails  were  removed  and  hidden,  and  locomotires  were 
taken  in  pieces  and  concealed. 

Terrible  stories  of  the  gathering  of  insurgents  at  Annapolis  Junction,  and 
other  places  on  the  route  to  Washington,  now  came  to  the  cars  of  General 
Butler  and  Colonel  Lefferts.  The  former  did  not  believe  half  that  was  told 
him.  He  bad  positive  information  that  the  secessionists  had  torn  up  mnch 
of  the  railway  between  Annapolis  and  the  Junction,  and  carried  off  the  mate- 
rials, and  that  bitterness  of  spirit  prevailed  everywhere;  yet  he  resolved  to 
move  forward  at  once  and  rebuild  the  road,  for  over  it  supplies,  and-  also 
other  troops,  must  follow  him.  He  again  invited  Colonel  Lefferts  to  join  him. 
At  first  that  prudent  commander  deolined,- thinking  it  best  to.  wait  for  re- 
enforcements.'  He  ehanged  his  mind,  and  early  the  next  morning  the  two 
regiments  joined  hands  in  vigorous  preparations  for  that  strange,  eventftd 
march  on  the  Capital,  whidi  has  no  parallel  in,  history. 

In  the  mean  time,  two  companies  of  the  Massachusetts  troop^  had  seized 
the  railway  station,  an<l  there  found  a  locomotive  engine  disabled  and  con> 
oealed.  "Does  any  one  ktiow  any  thing  about  this  machine?"  inquired 
General  Butler.  "Our  shop  made  that  engine,  General,"  said  Charles 
Homans,  of  the  Beverly  Light  Guard,  as  he  looked  sharply  at  it.  '*  I  guess 
I  can  put  her  in  order  and  run  her." — "  Do  it,"  said  the  General ;  and  it  was 
soon  done,  for  that  regiment  was  full  of  engineers,  worl^eni  in  metal,  and 
mechanics  of  all  kinds.  It  seemed  like  a  providential  organization,  made 
expressly,  with  its  peculiar  leader,  for  the  work  in  hand.  Such  impediments 
of  civil  authority,  hostile  feeling,  armed  resistance,  and  destructive  malii^ity, 
would  have  appalled  almost  any  other  man  and  body  of  men;  but'  Batter 
generally  exhibited  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "  Where  there's 
a  will  there's  a  way,"  and  the  Massachusetts  Eighth  was  an  embodiment  of 
the  axiom.  The  engine  was  speedily  repaired ;  the  rails  hidden,  some  in 
thickets,  and  some  in  the  bottom  of  streams,  were  hunted  np,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d,  the  troops  were  nearly  ready  for  a  forward  movement, 
when  General  Butler  formally  took  military  possession  of  the  Annapolis  and 
Elkridge  Railway.  Governor  Hicks  protested  against  such  occupation,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  prevent  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,'  called  to 
meet  at  Annapolis  on  the  26th.  General  Butler  reminded  the  Governor,  tiiat 
his  Excdlency  had  given  as  a  reason  why  the  troops  should  not  land,  that 
they  could  not  pass  over  the  road  because  "  the  Company  had  taken  up  the 
rails,  and  they  were  private  property.  It  is  difficult  to  see,"  said  the  General, 
"  how  it  can  be,  that  if  my  troops  could  not  pass  over  the  railroad  one  way, 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  could  pass>  the  other  way."*  He  told,  the 
Governor  that  he  was  there  te  maintain  the  laws,  and,  if  possible,  protect  the 
road  from  destruction  by  a  mob.   "  I  am  endeavoring,"  be  said, ''  to  save  and 

1 : .     I ...U  II 

■  Letter  of  Colonel  Leffert*  to  General  Butler,  lloaitj  night,  April  SS,  18CI. 
*  OotrMpoDdeaee  between  Oenenl  BnUer  end  Ooramor  Hlokt,  A|icU  U,  18SI. 
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not  to  destroy;  to  obtain  means  of  txansportation,  so  that  I  can  vacate  the 
eq>ital  prior  to  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature,  and  not  be  under  the  neoeMity 
of  enoombering  yoarbeaotifnl  city  while  the  Legislature  is  in  session."  This 
logic  and  this  irony  were  unanswerable,  and  the  General  was  never  again 
troubled  with  the  protests  of  the  Maryland  Executive. 

On  the*  morning  of  the  24tb,  the  combined  regiments  moved  forward  at 
the  rate  of  about  a  mile  an  hour,  laying  the  track  anew  and  building  bridges, 
^irmishers  went  ahead  and  scouts  on  the  flanks.  The  main  column  was  led 
by  a  working  party  on  the  road,  behind  which  followed  a  car  with  a  howitzer 
loaded  with  grape-«l)ot,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Bunting.  It  was  a  hot  April 
morning,  and  the  men  suffered  much  from  heat  and  fatigue.  They  had  a 
■treteh  of  twenty-one  miles- 14>  go  over  between  Annapolis  and  the  Junction. 
A  shower  in  the  afternoon,  and  balmy  air  and  bright  moonlight  in  the 
evening,  with  the  freshness  of  early  spring,  gave  them  ple^isnro  in  the  midst  of 
their  toil.  All  night  long  they  moved  forward,  keeping  very  vigilant  eyes  upon 
the  surrounding  country,  but  falling  in  with  none  of  those  teriiblu  Mary  landers 
which  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor  of  Annapolis  hnd  predicted  would  be 
opon  them.  These  braves  seemed  to  have  a  whoiewme  fear  of  the  "  Yan- 
kees," and  made  their  observations,  if  at  all,  at  a  safe  distance.  The  country 
appeared  to  be  depopulated.  The  inhabitants  had  fled  or  hiilden,  with  the 
evident  expectation  of  an  invasion  by  almost  savage  men.  *'  I  know  not," 
said  a  member  of  the  Seventh,'  "  if  I  can  describe  that  night-march.  I  have 
a  dim  recollection  of  deep  cuts  through  which  we  passed,  gloomy  and 
treacberoua-looking,  with  the  mpon  shining  full  on  our  muskets,  whUe  the 
banks  were  wr.ipped  in  shade,  each  moment  expecting  to  see  the  flash  and 
hear  the  crack  of  the  rifle  of  the  Southern  guerrillas.  .  .  .  On  all  sides  dark 
and  lonely  piue  woods  stretched  away,  and,  as  the  night  wore  on,  the  ° 
nwnotony  of  the  march  became  oppressive." 

The  troops  reached  Annapolis  Junction  on  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
when  the  co-operation  of  the  two  regiments  ceased,  the  Seventh  New  Tork 
going  on  to  Washington,  and  the   Eighth  Massachusetts   remaining  to' 
hold    the   road  they 
h»d  just  opened.    Be- 
fore  their    departure 
from    Annapolis,  the 
Baltic,  a  large  steam- 
ship    transport,    had 
arrived*  there    with 
troops,     and     others 
speedily        followed. 
General  Scott  ordered 
General  Butler  to  re- 
main there,  hold  the  *..*«>«  «»ciok  »  isoi. 
town  and  the  road,  and 

superintend  the  forwarding  of  troops  to  the  Capital.  The  "  Department  of 
Annapolis,"  which  embraced  the  country  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
rsflway,  as  far  as  Bladensburg,  was  created,  and  General  Butler  was  placed  in 

>  ritz  JioK*  O'Brlrn,  •  J<mt  aad  brilUut  wiiUr,  who  afterwud  gare  liU  Ufa  to  the  o>u«a. 
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command  of  it,  with  ample  discretionarjr  powers  to  make  him  8  Bort  of 
military  dictator.  This  power,  as  we  shall  observe  presently^  he  used  with 
great  efficiency. 

The  railway  from  Annapolis  Jnnction  to  Washington  was  uninjured  and 
unobstructed,  and  the  Seventh  Regiment  reached  the  Capital  early  in  th« 
afternoon  of  the  25th,  where  they  were  heartily  welcomed  by  the  loyal 
people.  They  were  the  first  troops  that  arrived  at  the  seat  of 
*  ^1 "'  G**^'^™™®'**  after  the  sad  tragedy  in  Baltfraore  six  days  befere,* 
and  they  were  hailed  as  the  harbingers  of  positive  safety  for  the 
Capital.  Although  they  were  wearied  and  footsore,  they  marched  up  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  with  the  firm  and  united  step  which  always  characterized 
their  parade  marches  in  Broadway,  and  halted  only  when  they  arrived  at 
the  front  of  the  "  White  House,"  whither  they  went  to  pay  homage  to  the 
President,  whom  they  had  come  to  protect  and  support.  Their  discipline 
and  fine  appearance  were  a  marvel,  and  loyal  crowds  followed  them  to  the 
President's  house,  and  filled  the  air  with  vociferous  cheering.'  Then  they 
marched  to  the  Capitol,  and  made  their  quarters  there ;  and  that  night  the 
anxious  loy.al  citizens  of  Washington  went  to  rest  with  a  sense  of  positive 
security.  That  security  was  well  assured  the  next  day,  when  the  Seventh, 
Twelfth,  and  Seventy-first  New  York  Volunteer  Regiments  arrived,  and  re- 
ported the  Fifth,  Eighth,  and  Sixty-ninth  at  Annapolis. 

Baltimore,  in  the  mean  time,  had  become  firmly  grasped  by  the  secession- 
ists; and  the  authorities 
there,  civil  and  military, 
had  prepared  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  any  more  loyal 
troops  through  their  city. 
Armed  men  fiocked  into  the 
town  from  the  country,  with 
all  sorts  of  weapons,  scarcely 
knowing  for  what  purpose; 
while  the  secessionists  in  the 
city  were  organized  for  trea- 
sonable work  under  Colonel 
J.  R.  Trimble  and  others. 
On  Sunday,  the  21st,  cannon  were  exercised  openly  in  the  streets.  A  remark- 
able piece  of  ordnance,  called  a  steara-gun,  invented  by  Charles  S.  Dickinson, 
and  manufactured  by  Ross  Winans,  a  wealthy  iron-wovker  of  Baltimore, 
was  purchased  by  the  city  authorities,  at  the  price  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars.  Much  was  expected  of  this  invention,  for  it  was  claimed  that  it 
could  throw  two  hundred  balls  a  minute  a  distance  of  two  miles.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  ball-proof,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  city 
defense.'     Marshal  Kane,  under  the  direction  of  a  city  ordinance,  passed 

>  Tbl»  Is  the  nljnoat  nniT«rsal  tesUmony.  There  is  one  dissenting  voice.  Id  s  letter  to  the  author,  dsted 
"  .^rlln^clun  House,  May  1, 1861,"  the  writer  says :— ••  t  was  In  Washlnitlon  the  day  the  Seventh  llegimentar- 
rlTcd,  the  one  must  entitled  perhaps  to  a  warm  reception  here,  and  their  march  through  the  city  resroiblMl  • 
funontl  pro<'«sslnn.  Not  a  tinftt  chttr  was  raised  from  even  a  small  boy  ainoag  the  roolley  crowd  th.it  ft>l- 
IiMved  tbeni.  iind  the  countenances  of  the  citizens  were  dark  and  sad.  I  saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  several.  Wh«n 
ih«  regiment  renched  the  Prf  sidentV  hoose,  there  was  some  cheering  from  men  kirtd  for  the  purpose,  I  am 
told.    These  are  \>H\n  fnctn  and  speak  for  themselves." 

>  This  gun  wfis  protected  by  a  ball-proof  cone  of  Iron,  and,  with  Us  mottVc-power  appantns.  mounted  nn 
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ij  the  Common   Council,   ordered  the  National  flag  to  be  humbled  for 
tiartj  days,  hj  forbidding  its  display  daring  that  time,  under  the  pretense 
thtt  it  would  cauae  "  a  distarbanoe  of  the  public  peace."    The  old  flag  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  on  the  day  when  the  order  went  forth,  only  a  single 
burner  was  seen  in  die  harbor  of  Baltimore,  and  that  was  a  secession  ensign 
tosting  over  the  steamer  Logan.    For  a  few  days,  it  seemed  as  if  all 
patriotism,  all  national  feeling  had  suddenly  died  out  in  Maryland,  and  the 
exasperation  felt  toward  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  the  Free-labor  States  was 
intense  and  universal.    The  stand  taken  by  its  authorities  was  perilous  to 
its  very  existence.     That  ffction  was  considered  a  national  insult ;  and,  so 
long  as  that  gate  stood  barred  across  the  great  highway  to  the  Capital 
gainst  the  passage  of  troops  summoned  for  its  protection,  the  nation  was 
dishonored.    The  people  oould  hardly  be  restnuned  from  banding  in  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  that  way.     "Turn 
■poa  it  the^gurts  of  Fort  McHenryl"  cried  oae. — "Lay  it  in  ashes  I"  cried 
another. — ^"  Fifly  thousand  men  may  be  raised  in  an  hour,"  exclaimed  a  third, 
«(o  march  through  Baltimore." 

"  Bow  down  in  ha8t«  thy  fpillty  headl 
God'8  wrath  ia  Bwiftand  sore: 
The  Bky  with  gathcrln;;  bolti  is  red — 
Cleanse  fyom  thy  sldrta  the  alaogfater  shad. 
Or  make  thyself  an  asbea  bed, 
O  Baltimore !" 

wrote  Bayard  Taylor.  And  an  active  citizen  of  New  York  (George  Law), 
in  a  letter  to  the  President,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  people  of  the 
Free-labor  States  demanded  of  the  Government  measures  to  open  and  estab- 
lish lines  of  direct  communication  with  the  Capital,  said :  "  Uiiless  this  is 
done,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  take 
the  matter  into 
their  own  hands, 
let  the  consequen- 
ces be  what  they 
may,  and  let  them 
fidl  where  they 
wilL"  The  snme 
sentiment  anima- 
ted the  Govern- 
ment as  soon  as 

it  felt  assured  of  its  own  safety  by  the  presence  of  many  troops,  and 
measures  were  speedily  adopted  for  taking  military  possession  of  Balti- 
more.   Preparations  were  made  to  repair  the  burnt  bridges  between  Havre 


SAllWAT  BAnCRT. 


fcw  wkteb,  la  u  to  1>e  qniekly  moTcd  from  plaea  to  place.  It  eoold  b«  mule  to  project  mtallM  ot  any  slw, 
from  a  Inllet  to  a  lOO-pound  caoDon-tMll.  It  woe  bciloved  that  ono  iif  theso,  of  musket-ball  caliber,  would 
b*  Ivrtbly  defttracClve  In  front  of  an  army,  mowing  down  regiments  like  grass.  It  waa  ai»ecially  recommended 
te  Ka-llglita  Ita  elBrlrnt^  vaa  nercr  te«t«d.  *  It  waa  captired  ttom  the  InmrfR-nts  in  ins  Ibaa  a  month  ttter 
thedt;  of  Baltimnre  parchawd  \u  by  Oilonel  Jonea,  of  the  Sixth  Maasachnsetts  Rezlment.  when  on  its  way  to 
ti»  lawn^nt  etmp  at  Harper's  Perry,  aoit  was  placed  in  poaltion  to  guard  tlie  viaduct  OTcr  th  I\i:axcnt  of 
■tr  Wubin^nn  Branrh  of  the  BalUmore  and  Ohio  Uailway. 
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de  Grace  and  Baltimore ;  and  a  singolar  railway  battery  was  omstruoted  ia 
Philadelphia,  to  be  ased  for  the  protection  of  the  men  engaged  iu  the  work. 
It  was  a  car  made  of  heavy  boiler  iron,  musket-proof,  with  a  24-poand  can- 
non mounted  at  one  end,  on  a  gub-carriage.  This  was  to  fire  grapo,  can- 
ister, and  chain  shot,  while  a  garrison  of  sixty  men  insido  wonld  have  an 
opp9rtunity  to  employ  musketry,  through  holes  pieroed  in  the  sides  and 
ends  for  the  purpose. 

General  Scott  planned  a  grand  campaign  against  Baltimore.     "I  sap- 
pose,"  he  said,  in  a  le]tter  to  General  Butler,  General  Patterson, 
*  *w6i  **'    "'*'  **''*"»*  "  *''**  *  column  from  ftiis  place  [Washington]  of 
three  thousand  men,  another  from  York  of  three  thousand  men, 
a  third  from  Perryville,  or  Elkton,  by  land  or  water,  or  both,  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  fburth  from  Annapolis,  by  water,  of  three  thousand  men, 
might  suffiise."    Twelve  thousand  mnn,  it  was  thought,  might  be  wanted  ftr 
the  enterprise.    They  were  not  in  hand,  for  at  least  ten  tboqpand  troop* 
were  yet  needed  at  the  capital,  to  give  it  perfect  security.    The  Lieutenant- 
General  thought  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  expedition  could  be  under- 
taken against  the  rebellious  city. 

General  Butler  had  .other  views.  He  had  become  satisfiied  that  the  seoec- 
sion  element  in  Baltimore  was  numerically  wedc,  and  that  the  Uuion  men, 
with  a  little  help,  might  easily  reverse  tbe  order  of  things  there.  He 
hastened  to- Washington  to  consult  with  General  Scott  He  did  not  venture 
to  express  any  dissent  to  the  plans  of  the  General-iti-chieC  He  simply  asked 
permission  to  take  a  regiment  or  two  from  Annapolis,  march  them  to  tJie 
Relay  House,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  nine  miles  from  Baltimore, 
and  hold  it,  so  as  to  cut  the  secessionists  off  from  facile  communication  with 
Harper's  Ferry.  It  was  granted.  He  then  inquired,  what  were  the  powers 
of  a  General  commanding  a  Department.  "Absolute,"  replied  the  Lien- 
tenant-General ;  "  he  can  do  whatever  he  thinks  best,  unless  restricted  by 
specific  orders  or  milibiry  law."'  Butlei*  ascertained  that  Baltimore  was 
within  his  Military  Department,  and,  with  a  plan  of  bold  operations  teeming 
his  bi^n,  he  returned  to  Annapolis. 

At  the  close  of  April,  General  Butler  had  full  fen  thousand  men  mider 
his  command  at  Annapolis,  and  an  equal  number  wctre  guarding  the  seat  of 
Government.  Already  the  Unionists  of  Maryland  were  openly  a.«serting 
their  rights  and  showing  their  strength.  An  extraordinary  session  of  the 
Legislature,  called  by  Governor  Hicks  at  Annapolis,  was  not  held  there, 
for  obvious  reasons,  but  was  opened  on  the  27th,*  at  Fred- 
^  erick,  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Baltlbiore,  and  far  away  from 
National  troops.  In  his  message  to  that  body,  the  Governor  sai<l  it  was  bis 
solemn  conviction  that  the  only  safety  for  Maryland  lay  in  its  maintaining  a 
neutral  position  in  the  controversy,  that  State  having  "  violated  no  right  of 
either  section."  He  said :  "  I  cannot  counsel  Maryland  to  take  sides  against 
the  General  Government,  until  it  shall  commit  outrages  upon  us  which  would 
justify  us  in  resisting  its  authority.  As  a  consequence,  I  can  give  no  other 
counsel  than  that  we  shall  array  ourselves  for  Union  and  peace,  and  thus  pre- 
serve our  soil  firom  being  polluted  with  the  blood  of  brethren.    Thus,  if  war 
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most  be  hetw^n  the  North  uid  the  South,  we  may  foroe  the  oonlen^g 
parties  te  tnmsfer.the  field  of  battle  from  oar  soil,  so  that  our  liyes  and 
propoty  may  be  Becure." 

:  1%e  Kceflstoniflts  in  the  Legislature,  doabtfnl  of  gaining  control  of  Mary- 
titid  by  eonstitndonal  means,  if  not  made  oircamspect  by  a  threat,  snid  to  have 
beeo  tede  by  General  Batler,  that  be  wooUlarrest  them  all  if  they  should  pass 
HI  Ordinance  «f  Secession,  changed  their  tactics.  They  procured  a  vote  against 
&eseoessi<»  of  the  State,  and  thm  proceeded  to  appoint  a  Stat0..Boj^d  of 
Pnblie  Safety,  "which  was  invested  with  foil  powers  to  control  the.QCganiza- 
tion  and  dims&cm  of  all  the  military  forces  in  the  commonwfi»U>hv..^U)4  to 
**  adopt  measures  for  its  safety,  peace,  and  defense."  The  members  qC  the 
Board  were 'all  aetrre  seoosionists,  excepting  Govemoir  Hicks.  ...Th^y  srere 
not  required  to  take  the  nsual  oath  to  support  the  Constito^on  oflbe  United 
States,  and  w^re  left  free  to  act  ju  accordance  with  their  reyolatiQuaQr^pro- 
t^vities:  It  was  evident  from  the  contpoeition  of  the  Board,  and  tli<e.  phnr- 
aeter  of  the  men  who  established  it-r^men  who  openly  advocated  the  secession 
gf  Maryland,  and  nniformly  denounced  the  acts  of  the  National  Government 
IS  tyramtical-^-that  it  was  to  be  used  as  a  revolutionary  machine,  fraught  with 
{miBense  power  to  do  misrhief.  The  loynl  people  of  4he  State^  pereetviog 
with  amazement  the  praotipal  patriotism  qf  the  inhabit-mts  of  th^  Free-labor 
States,  and  feeling  the  tread  of  tens  of  tfaousanda  of  armed  men  .hnrigring 
aeross  Maryland  to  the,  defense  of  the  Goven^ment,  recovered,  in  the  presence 
0f  this  nf  w  danger,  from  the  paralysis -produced  by  the  tariifcle  ertnts  .o£,t)ie 
ISdt,  and  were  aroused  to  action.  A  Home  Guard  of  Unionists  was  formed  in 
Fraierick,  under  ^e  direot  obserrstMn  of  the  disloyal  Legislature.  Similar 
ictioa  was  taken  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  more  northerfa 
portion;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  4t^  of  May,  an  immense  Union  meeting 
wssheld  in  BaHimore,  whereat  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  "Public  Safirty 
•nd  other  revolutionary  acts  of  the  Legislature  were  heartily  'condemned. 
On  the  same  day,  Otho  Scott,  Robert  McLane,  and  W.  J.  Ross,  a'  Committee 
of  that  Legislature,  were  in  Washington,  remonstrating  with  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  War  against  the  military  occupation,  by  National  troops, 
of  the  capital  of  Maryland  and  of  some  of  the  railways  of  the  State.  They 
returned  to  their  constituents  "  painfully  confident,"  they  said,  "  that  a  war 
wai.  to  be  waged  to  rednce  all  the  seceding  States  to  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  Government,  and  that  the  whole  military  power  of  the  Federal  Qov^ 
smttienft  would  be  exerted  to  accomplish  that  purpose."' 

General  Bntler  was  aware  of  the  latept  force  pf  the  Unionism  of  Mary- 
land^ «nd  of  its  initial  developments,  and.  felt  that  it  was  time  for  him  to 
move.  He  had  proposed  to  himself  to  do  at  once,  with  a  few  men,  wliat 
the  Lieutenant-General,  with  more  cautipn,  had  proposed  to  do  at  some  in- 
definite time  in  the  future,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  namely,  seise  and  bold 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  Accordingly,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  4th  of 
May,  while  the  Commiseioners  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  were  protesting 
before  the  President  against  Bialer's  oocnp»tion  of  their  political  capital, 
he  issued  orders  for  the  Eighth  New  York  and  Sixth  Massachusetts  regi- 
ments, with  Migor  A.  M.  Cook's  battery  of  the  Boston  Light  Artillery,  to  be 

■  ■'  1  fuipefti of  Dm Coromiwloiii'n. Miit  C  18tl. 
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ready  to  march  at  two  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Thesp  troops  were  ia 
Washington  City.  At  dawn  on  the  &th,  they  left  the  Capital  in  thirty  owe* ; 
and  aboat  two  hours  later  they  alighted  at  the  Relay  IIoiibc,  within  nine 

miles  of  Baltimore, 
seized  the  rail- 
way station  there, 
spread  over  the 
hills  in  Ecouting 
parties,  and  pre- 
pared to  plaat  can- 
non so  as  to  com- 
mand' the  Wasb- 
ington  Junction  of 
the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railway  at 
the  great  viaduct 
over  the  Patapsco 
Valley,    and     the 

roads  leading  to  Baltimore  and  Harper's  Ferry.    General  Buder  accompanied 
the  troops,  and  established  a  camp  on  the  hills,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fr<Mn 
the  Relay  House,  near  the  residences  of  P.  O'Hem  and  J.  H.  Luckett    Ths 
?riter  visited  this  interesting  spot  late  in  1864.     Brigadier-Greneral  John  R. 
/N«nly,  whose  meritorious  services  in  Baltimore  will  be  noticed  presently, 
V.V48  then  in  command  therei    On  the  bights  back  of  the  Relay  Hoiue, 
near  which  General  Butler  encamped,  was  a  regular  earthwork,  called  Fort 
Diz,  and  a  substantial  block-house  built  of  timber,  which  is  seen  in  our  little 
picture.     It  was  a  commanding  position,  overlooking  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Patapsco  above  the  viaduct  toward  EUicott's  mills,  up  which  passes  the 
railway  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  expanding  valley  and  beautifully  rolling 
country  below  the 
viaduct,    wherein 
may  be  seen,  nest- 
ling at  the  foot  of 
hills,   the   nncient 
vilhige  of  Elkridge 
Landing,  to  which, 
in  former  days,  the 
Patapsco  was  navi- 
gable.   Near  here, 
on  a  range  of  lolly 
hills  r  nnning  north- 
ward   from    Elk- 
ridge, are  the  residences  of  several  gentlemen  of  wealth,  among  them  J.  H. 
B.  Latrobe,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Maryland,  whose  house  may  be  observed 
on  the  wooded  hills  seen  beyond  the  viaduct  in  the  little  accompanying 
picture. 

General  Butler  remained  a  little  more  than  a  week  at  the  Relay  Houae, 
preparing  to  carry  out  his  plan  for  seizing  Baltimore."  Meanwhile  General 
Patterson,  anxious  to  vindicate  the  dignity  and  honor  of  his  Government, 
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and  to  teach  thft  seoeasionists  of  Maryland  a  prBoticel  lesson  of  iU  po-wer,  and 
«ompel  them  to  sobmit  to  lawfVtl  authority,  sent  the  Fint  PenntvylvaDia 
Tolnnteer  Aitillerjr  (Seventeenth  in  the  line)  and  Sbermaa'ii  Battarj,  in  all 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  men,  nnder  the  command  of  his  son,  Frnncis  E.  Pat- 
tetBOD,  to  force  a  passage  through  Baltimore.  These  troops  left  Philadelphia 
on  the  8th  of  May,  and  OQ  the  fbllo^ng'  nlorning,  aooompanieil  by  a  portion 
of  the  Third  la&ntry  Regiment  of  regulars  from  Texas,  embarked  on  the 
rteamers  Fhnny  Cadtoalader  and.  Maryland,  and  went  down  Cbesflpeake 
Bay.  The  whole  &rce  under  Colonel  Patterson  was  about  twelve  hundred. 
They  debarked  at  Locust' Point,  near  Fort  McHenry,  under  cover  of  the 
gmis  of  the  Harriet  Lane  and  a  small  gunboat,  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
sftemoon  of  the  same  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  the 
Polioe  Commissioners,  and  Marshal  Eane  and  a  considerable  police  force.' 
A  connter-revolntion  in  public  sentiment  was  then  making  the  Unionists  of 
Maryland  happy.  The  presence  of  troops  at  the  Relay  Hoase  was  promo- 
ting and  stimulating  the  Union  feeling  amazingly,  and  these  troops  linded 
and  passed  through  the  city  on  their  way  toward  Washington  without 
molestation.  The  wharves  were  crowded  with  excited  citizens  when  the 
debarkation  took  place,  and  hundreds  of  these  gave  the  Pennsylvanians 
hearty  shouts  of  welcome.  These  were  the  first  of  that  immense  army  that 
■beamed  through  Baltimore  without  hinderance,  thon!<ands  after  thousands, 
while  the  great  war  that  ensued  went  on. 

General  Butler  was  visited  at  the  Relay  House  by  many  Unionists  from 
Baltimore,  who  gave  him  all  desired  information ;  and  he  received  stich  oom- 
mimications  from  General  Soott,  on  application,  that  he  felt  Warranted  in 
moving  upon  the  town.  He  had  informed  Scott  of  the  increasing  power  of 
the  Unionists  in  Baltimore ;  reminded  him  that  the  city  was  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Annapolis ;  and  expressed  the  belief  that,  with  his  force  in  band  at 
the  Relay  House,  he  could  march  through  it.  Colonel  (afterward  General) 
Schuyler  Hamilton,  who  had  accompanied  the  New  York  Seventh  to  Wash- 
n^on,  was  then  on  the  staff  of  the  General-in-<Aie£  Ho  had  learned  the 
TM<iA  of  General  Bntler,  and  was  not  inolineiV  to  oast  any  ob.stacles  in  his 
my.  The  orders  of  General  Soott,  prepared  by  him,  gave  Butler  permission 
(•arrest  seres^onists  in  and  out  of  Baltimore,  prevent  armed  inmirgents  from 
g(HBg  to  j<nn  those  already  in  force  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  to  look  after  a 
la^  quantity  of  gunpowder  said  to  be  stored  in  a  chnroh  in  Baltimore  for 
the  use  of  the  secessionists.  To  do  this,  Bntler  most  nse'force ;  and  as  no 
word  that  came  from  the  General-in-chief  forbade  bis  going  into  Baltimore 
witii  liis  troops,  he  prepared  to  do  so.  Already  a  party  of  the  Sixth  Maasa- 
eha^tts  had  performed  good  service,  in  oonnectioa  with  a  company  of  the 
New  York  Eighth  and  two  guns  of  the  Boston  light  Artillery, 
all  under  M-ijor  Cook,  in  oaptoring  Winaas's  stcam-gan  at  EUi-  *  ""^J*" 
eott's  Mills,*  together  wit^  Diokinson,'  the  inventor.  Bntler  had 
promised  Colonel  Jones,  of  the  Sixth,  which  had  fought  its  way  through  Bal- 
-  »— • ■ 

>  Tt  bnhted  that  whtn  fh«  troops  hadad,  Hmhal  Ksn«,  vltb  •  blae  preteeM  of  \ajtixj,  tpprnMlMd 
M^or  Sheraun  of  the  tnttcrj,  and  laid :  "  Can  I  b«  of  tnj  awlttanee  to  yon,  MiOarf" — "  Who  an  yen,  Slrf"  Ik- 
'  4«M  Sherman.—''  I  am  Maiibal  of  the  Police  of  BaMmon,"  he  refilird,  *  and  wonld  reader  any  anletanoe." 
-^'0,  yea,"  gherman  replfml.  "  we  ha*e  heard  of  yoa  in  the  r^gton  tram  whence  we  came ;  we  have  no  need  of 
yea.    We  eu  help  onreelTea.**    The  Ifarahftl  rpHrBd,  With  all  his  fone,  an  object  of  aupffMne  eontenipt^ 

*8Mpag«4M;    Wiaans  waa  no  aged  man.  a  thumofh  teoeaalanm, and  w*rtli,  It  w«»  aatlnuittd,  afeoat 
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timore  on  the  19th  of  April,  that  his  regitiieat  should  ikgain  laarcb  tbrongh 
that  city,  and  now  it  was  invited  to  that  duty. 

Toward  the  evening  of  the  13th,  the  entire  Sixth  Massnehosetta  Regi- 
ment, and  a  part  of  the  New  York  Eighth,  with  the  Boston  Light  Artillery- 
men and  two  field-pieces — aboat  one  thousaod  men  in  all — and  horses 
belonging  to  the  General  and  his  stafi',  were  on  a  train  of  cars  headed  toward 
Sarper's  Ferry.  Before  this  train  was  a  short  one,  bearing 'fifty  men,  wlio 
were  ordered  np  to  Frederick  to  arrest  Winans.  When  those  trains  moved 
ap  along  the  mars;in  of  the  Patapsoo  Valley,  a  spy  of  the  Baltimore  conspira- 
tors started  for  that  city  with  two  fast  trottLog  horses,  to  carry  the  important 
information.  The  trains  moved  slowly  for  abput  two  miles,  and  then  backed 
as  slowly  to  the  Relay  House,  and  past  it,  and  at  twilight  iiad  ba<:ked  to  the 
Camden  Street  Station  in  Baltimore.  Intensely  black  clouds  in  the  van  of 
an  approaching  thunder-storm  were  brooding  over  the  city,  threatening  a 


rCDCCAL   BILL  m  HAT,   IBSI.' 

fierce  tempest,  and  few  persons  were  abroad,  or  aware  of  this  portentoaa 
arrival.  The  Mayor  was  informed  of  it  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  at 
once  wrote  a  note  to  General  Butler,  saying  that  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  large 
body  of  troops  would  create  much  surprise,  and  he  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  General  intended  to  remain  at  the  station,  that  the  police  migbt 
be  notified,  and  take  proper  precautions  for  preserving  the  peace.  Butler 
and.  his  troops  bad  disappeared  in  the  gloom  when  the  messenger  with  this 
note  arrived  at  the  Station;  but  the  inquiiy  was  fully  answered,  to  the  .iston- 
iahment  of  the  whole  city,  loyal  and  disloyal,  early  the  next  mornitig,  by  a 
proclamation  from  the  General  in  the  columns  of  the  faithful  Clipper,  dated 
"Federal  Hill,  Baltimore,  May  14, 1861,"  in  which  it  was  announced  that  a 
detachment  under  his  command  occupied  the  city,  "for  the  purpose,  amopg 
other,  things,  of  enforcing  respect  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  as  wdl  of  the 

SftMO  ntlHoiuVf  AMxn.  It  wu  report«d  that  h«  oontrlbnM  largelj  la  aid  of  the  nrolaUaoUU;  aad  tkat, 
unoDg  otker  Ihlngi  for  thsir  dm,  b«  insoafMtBnd  Or*  th«aaMid  plkM  la  hU  Inn-workh  H*  wa*  am«te4  «■  a 
aharfv  of  tnaaon.  bat  the  l«aUBt  QorenimeBt  nileaaed  him. 

■  Thia  la  a  Tiew  of  Ffidenl  Bill  bafora  OciMral  Batler  <ieea|ilad  It  It  waa  ao  naaiad.  beeanaa.  npoa  tto 
auramlt,  thrra  waa  a  gmid  aalcbistlon  la  honor  of  thr  flnal  ntlflaatiun  of  th«  "  Ftdaial"  nr  National  CoMtitB- 
tlon,  In  IT88L  It  oTarlooka  tba  harbor ;  and  npon  It  waa  a  tclcciaphlc  atatloii,  tha  old-bahlonrd  fvmaphalt 
apparataa  haliif  awd.    It  to  **aa  toward  thr  Irft  of  tha  plotnra. 
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State,  if  requested  thereto  bj  the  divil  anthoritiei,  as  of  the  United  States 
lavs,  which  are  being  violated  vithin  its  limits  by  some  malignant  and 
traitorous  men  ;  and  in  order  to  testify  the  aooeptanoe  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
snimcnt  of  the  fact,  that  the.ciry  and  all  the  well-intentioned  portion  of  its 
inhabitants  are  loyal  to  the  Union  and  the  Cmistitation,  and  are  to  be  so 
T^rded  and  treated  by  all." 

How  came  Bailer  and  his  men  on  Federal  Hill  ?  was  a  question  npon  thou- 
tmds  of  lips  on  that  eventful  morning.  They  had  moved  stealthily  from  the 
Rtation  in  the  trloom,  at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  piloted  by  Colonel  Rob- 
ert Hare,  of  Ellicott's  Mills,  and  Captain  MoCbnneil,  through  Lee,  Hanover, 
Montgomery,  and  Light  Streets,  to  the  foot  of  Federal  Hill.  The  night  was 
intensely  dark,  made  go  by  the  impending  storm.  The  flashes  of  lightning 
and  peals  of  thunder ^were  terrific,  but  the  rain  was  wiUihdld  until  they  ha<l 
nearly  reached  their  destination.  Then  it  came  like  a  flood,  junt  as  they 
eommeneed  the  ascent  of  the  declivity.  "The  spectacle  was  grand,"  said 
the  General  to  the  writer,  while 
on  the  Sen  Deford,  lying  oflf 
Fort  Fisher  one  pleasant  evening 
in  December,  1864.  "I  was  the 
first  to  reach  tiie  summit.  The 
ram  was  failing  in  immense  vol- 
umes, and  the  lightning  flashes 
fi^Uowed  each  other  in  rapid  sac- 
eeasion,  making  the  point  of 
every  bayonet  in  that  slow-raov-  .rrtMi.  bkad  ouAmu  ok  nsn.i.  bill. 

ii^  oolunm  appear  like  a  tongue 
of  flame,  and  the  burnished  bra^s  cannon  like  sheets  of  fire." 

Officers  and  men  were  thoroughly  drenched,  and  on  the  snmmit  of  the 
hill  they  found  very  little  shelter.  A  house  of  refreshment,  with  a  long 
upper  and  lower  piazza,  kept  by  a  German,  was  taken  possession  of  and 
made  the  General's  head-quarters ;  and  thefa,  dripping  with  the  rain,  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  his  proclamation,  which  appeared  in  the  uiomiog.  His  men 
had  procured  wood  when  the  storm  ceased,  lighted  fires,  and  were  making 
themselves  comfortable.  At  eight  o'clock,  long  after  his  proclamation  had 
been  gcattered  over  the  town,  he  received  the  Mayor's  message  of  the  pre- 
vioos  evening.  Important  events  had  transpired  since  it  was  written,  twelve 
hoars  before.  The  Massachusetts  Sixth  had  again  marched  through  Balti- 
more, not,  as  before,  the  objects  of  assault  by  a  brutal  mob,  but  as  a  potential 
force,  to  hold  that  mob  and  all  others  in  subserviency  to  law  and  order,  and 
welcomed  as  deliverers  by  thousands  of  loyal  citizens. 

So  confident  was  General  Butler  in  the  moral  and  physical  strength  of  his 
position,  and  of  the  salutary  influence  of  his  proclamation,  in  which  he 
promised  security  to  the  peaceful  and  true,  punishment  to  the  turbulent  and 
fidse,  and  justice  to^all,  that  he  rode  through  the  city  with  his  staff  on  the 
day  after  his  arrival,  dined  leisurely  at  the  Gillmbre  House,  and  had  confei^ 
ences  with  friends.  In  that  proclamation  he  forbade  transportation  of  snp- 
plies  to  the  insinrgents ;  asked  for  commissary  stores,  at  fair  prices,  to  the 
amoimt  of  forty  thousand  ration!),  and  also  clothing;  forbade  nil  nssemblages 
of  irr^idar  military  organizations;  directed  State  military  ofi^rs  to  report 
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to  him ;  offered  aid  to  the  corporate  aathoritiea  of  Baltimore,  in  the  doe 
administration  of  law ;  forbade  the  diaplay  of  any  secession  flags  or  banners ; 
and  assured  the  people  that  lie  had  Bach  confidenoe  in  their  loyalty  that  of  the 
many  thousands  of  troops  which  he  might  immediately  concentrate  there,  be 
had  come  with  scarcely  more  than  a  guard.  He  made  some  important  seis- 
ures  of  materials  of  war  intended  for  the  insurgents ;'  cast  Boss  Winans  into 
Fort  McHenry,  in  accordance  with  orders  from  Washington,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  try  him  by  court-martial  for  his  alleged  crimes,  when  a  lettec, 
bearing  a  sting  of  reproof,  came  from  General  Scott,  saying: — "Your 
hazardous  occupation  of  Baltimore  was  made  without  my  knowledge,  and, 
of  course,  withont  my  approbation.  It  is  a  God-send  that  it  was  without  a 
conflict  of  arms.  It  is  also  reported  that  you  have  sent  a  detachment  to 
Frederick,  bat  this  is  impossible.  Not  a  word  have  I  heard  from  yon  as  to 
either  movement.     Let  me  hear  from  you." 

The  operations  of  a  night  with  a  thousand  men  and  a  ready  pen  had  made 
a  future  campaign  with  twelve  thousand  men,  which  the  General-in-chicf  had 
planned,  unnecessary.    The  Lientenant-General 
thought    that    the    Biigadier    had    used    too 
daringly  the  "absolute"  power  accorded  to  a 
"  commander   of   a   department,"  unless   "  re- 
stricteil   by  specific    orders   or  military  law," 
and  overlooking,  for  the  moment,  the  immense 
advantages  gain«'d  for  the  Gov- 
exercii-e  of 
the  re- 
call of  General  Butler  from  Bal- 
timore.   It  was  done.    Viewed 
in  the  light  of  to  day,  that  recall 
appears  like  an  almost  fatal  mis- 
take.    "I  always  said,"  wrote 
Mr.  Cameron,  then  Secretary  of 
War,  from  St.  Petersburg,  many 
months  afterward,  "  that  if  you 
had   been   left   in    Baltimore, 
dnralion.'" 

There  was  no  rebuke  in  President 


ernment    by    such 
power,  he  insisted  upon 


TOs  DBTAmmre  or  ahhapolu. 


the    rebellion    would   have   been   of  short 


Lincoln's  recall  of  General  Batler 


'  (ii'noral  niitlor  ascfrtnlncd  that  a  Inreo  qnontltT  <if  «mi».  In  ebarg*  of  the  oity  aothnritlea,  xren  UomI  In 
*  nmrvb'iau  «n  the  evroer  of  Gay  and  Beconil  t-lreet*,  and  he  MM  Colonel  Hare,  with  thtrty-flre  goldlfra,  to 
demand  their  surrender  intohlB  cust<Klj.  This  force  reached  the  wnrehonse  at  about  four  o'clock  In  the  after- 
notin,  where  three  policemen  were  found  in  charge.  Hare  diinanded  tlio  surrender  of  the  building  and  Itaovb- 
tenta,  in  the  name  of  the  Natlosal  Qoremimnt,  The  pnliormen  reriiaed  oouipUonce,  until  tber  sbould  reerlrc 
ordert  to  that  effect  fVom  Marshal  Kane,  to  whom  word  was  immcillntely  sent.  A  large  crowd  rapidly  collectett 
at  the  spot,  but  weti!  quiet  Kane  soon  sppenred,  with  a  depu^  marshal  and  several  policemen,  when  Hare,  tn 
the  name  of  Ooneral  Butler, repeated  the  demand  for  a  surrender.  Kane  replied  that  ho  could  not  do  a«  nitb- 
oot  the  sanetioD  of  the  Police  Conimlssioners.  In  the  mean  time.  CoramiSFioncr  J.  W.  Davis  had  arrived,  nmt. 
after  consultation,  he  liastenod  to  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Police,  when  that  body  determined  to  aurreoder  ihi- 
anna  under  protest,  and  they  did  so.  The  doora  of  the  wnrehonae  were  then  opened,  and  thlrty-flve  draya  and 
ftomitnre  wagons  w<!re  employed  in  carrying  away  the  arms.  They  were  in  boxra.  ready  for  shipment  to  th« 
insurgents  in  Virginia  or  elsewhore.  and  conslBtt-d  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  muslcet^  and  four  thonHAd 
and  twenty  pikes  or  spears,  manufactured  by  Winana.  While  the  vehicle*  were  a-loadlng,  the  crowd,  which 
bad  become  large,  were  aomewhat  agitated  by  persons  who  desired  a  collision,  bitt  there  was  very  little  dis- 
turbance of  any  kind.    The  arms  were  taken  to  Pedeml  TTIll.  and  from  ther»  to  Fort  McHcnry. 

*  Paiton**  Gtntnrl Snlltr  at  AVw  Ortniin.  page  IIT. 
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from  Baltimore,  in  compliance  with'  the 'wishes  of  General  Scott.  On 
the  contrary,  it  had  the  appearance  of  commendation,  for  he  immediately 
offered  him  the  commission  of  a  MajoivGeneral  of  Yolnnteers,  and  the  com- 
mand tX  a  much  more  extended  military  district,  including  E.istem  Virginia 
and  the  two  Carolinas,  with  his  head-qaarters  at  Fortress  Monroe.  He  was 
snooeeded  in  command  at  Baltimore  by  General  Cadwalader,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  troops  were  temporarily  withdrawn.  Afterward  the  Fifth 
New  York  Raiment  (Zouave),  Colonel  Abraham  Dury^e,  occupied  Federal 
Hill,  and  thereon  built  the  strong  earthwork  known  as  Fort  Federal  Hill, 
whose  cannon  commanded  both  the  town  and  Fort  McHenry. 

The  14th  of  May  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  annala  of  Maryland,  as  the 
time  when  the  tide  of  secession,  which  for  weeks  had  been  threatening  to 
ingulf  it  in  revolution,  was  absolutely  checked,  and  the  Unionists  of  the 
Stnte  were  placed  upon  solid  vantage-ground,  from  which  they  were  never 
driven  a  line,  but  were  strengthened  every  hour.  On  that  day  General 
Butler  broke  the  power  of  the  conspiratori*,  by  the  military  occupation  of 
Baltimore  and  the  promulgation  of  his  proclamation,  which  disarmed  treason. 
On  tiiat  day  the  dangerously  disloyal  Legislature  adjourned,  and  Governor 
Hicks,  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  rampant  treachery  around  him,  and  assured, 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  that  Maryland  troops  would  not  be  ordered  out  of 
the  State,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  the  four  regiments  named  in  the 
Secretary's  requisition  for  militia  as  the  quota  of  that  Commonwealth. 
Thenceforth  the  tongues  of  loyal  Marylanders  were  unloosed,  and  treason 
became  weaker  every  hour;  and  their  State  was  soon  numbered  among 
the  stancbest  of  loyal  Commonwealths,  outstripping  in  practical  patriotism 
Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  On  that  eventful  14th  of  May,  the 
veteran  Major  W.  W.  Morris,  in  commantf  at  Fort  McHenry.  near  Balti- 
more (which  had  lately  been  well  garrisoned),  first  gave  practical  force  to  the 
suspension  of  tlie  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corptts,  which  the  exigency 
of  the  times  seemed  to  give  constitutional  sanction  for.'  A  man  claiming  to 
be  a  soldier  of  the  Maryland  State  Militia,  was  imprisoned  in  Fort  McHenry. 
Jadge  6il«s,  of  Baltimore,  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  his  release, 
which  Major  Morris  refiised  to  obey.  His  letter  to  the  Judge  was  a  spirited 
protest  against  the  treasonable  practices  around  him,  and  seemed  to  be  a  full 
jastification  of  his  action.  "  At  the  date  of  issuing  your  writ,"  he  said,  "  and 
for  two  weeks  previons,  the  city  in  which  you  live^  and  where  your  court  has 
been  held,  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  revolutionary  authorities. 
Within  that  period  United  States  soldiers,  while  committing  no  offense,  had 
been  perfidiously  attacked  and  inhumanly  murdered  in  your 
streets  ;*  no  punishment  had  been  swarded,  and,  I  believe,  no  *  ^^'  *'* 
arrests  had  been  made  for  these  atrocions  crimes;'  supplies  of 
provisions  intended  for  this  g^arrison  had  been  stopped  ;  the  intention  to  cap- 

>  Tb«  wcond  ctatiM  of  the  ninth  aeetloa  of  tha  flnt  Article  nf  the  National  ConatltDtion  aaya :— "  The 
prlTlle^  iif  tb^  writ  of  habeas  cor[>QS  shall  not  be  snspended,  unless  when  in  casvs  of  rebellion  or  Invasion  the 
p«bHe  aafetT  oaf  require  it." 

*  In  the  Maryland  Legtslatnre,  S.  T.  Wallls  mored— "That  the  tnnwnres  adopted  and  conduct  pursued  by 
tiM  aatbotUies  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  on  Friday,  the  Ittb  of  April,  and  since  that  time,  be,  and  the  same  an 
banby,  made  Talld  by  the  QenenU  Assembly.**  This  would  cover  the  conspirators  and  their  tools,  the  m"b, 
from  puatshment  In  fnrtberanee  of  this  project  for  shielding  the  ^llty,  T.  Parkins  Scott  pt-ofioscd,  in  t'he  same 
body,  a  hill  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  criminal  laws,  and  that  the  Omnd  Jury  should  be  stopped  tram 
Wwfltnc  todlctments  a^nst  any  of  the  olllendera.— folMmore  CHfper,  Jane  H,  IStL 
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tore  this  fort  had  been  boldly  pr'oclaimed ;  year  most  pnblio  thoroagh&ra 
were  daily  patrolled  by  large  nnmbers  of  troops,  armed  and  clothed,  at  leart 
in  part,  with  articles  stolen  from  the  United  States ;  and  the  Federal  flag, 
while  waving  over  the  Federal  offices,  was  cot  down  by  some  person  wetr- 
iiig  the  uniform  of  a  Maryland  soldier.'  To  add  to  the  foregoing,  an  assem- 
blage elected  in  de6ance  of  law,  but  claiming  to  be  the  l^slative  body  of 
your  State,  and  so  recognized  by  the  Executive  of  Maryland,  was  debating 
the  Federal  compact.  If  all  this  be  not  rebellion,  I  know  not  what  to  call  it 
I  certaiilly  re^r-ard  it  as  sufficient  legal  cause  for  suspending  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.''''  He  added : — "  I^  in  an  experience  of  Ujirty- 
three  years,  you  have  never  before  known  the  writ  to  be  disobeyed,  it  is  only 
because  such  a  contingency  in  political  affairs  as  the  present  has  never  before 
arisen." 

Since  the'  19th  of  April,  the  Government  had  felt  compelled  to  resort  to 
extraordinary  meiisures  for  its  preservation,  and  much  was  done  "  without 
due  form  of  law,"  excepting  what  the  exercise  of  the  war  powers  of  the 
President  might  justify.     Ou  the  day  after  the  massacre  at  Baltimore,  the 


■April, 
1S«1. 


TIKW  or  »OET  a'HxmT. 


original  dispatches  in  the  telegmph  offices  in  all  the  principal  ciries  in  the 
Free-labor  States,  received  during  a  year  previously,  were,  by 
order  of  the  Government,  issued  on  the  lOlh,*  seized  by  the  United 
States  Marshals  at  the  same  hour,  namely,  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  object  was^  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  complicity  of  pojitioiani 
in  those  States  with  the  conspirators.  £very  dispatch  that  seemed  to  indicate 
such  complicity  was  sent  to  Washington,  and  the  Government  was  furnished 
with  such  positive  evidence  of  active  sympathy  with  the  insurgents  that  the 
offenders  became  exceedingly  cautious  and  far  less  mischievous.  At  about 
the  same  time,  the  necessity  for  arresting  and  imprisoning  seditious  persooi 
in  the  Free-labor  States  seemed  clear  to  the  apprehension  of  the  Govern- 
ment,' and  such  M^ere  made  on  simply  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
These  offianders  were  confined  in  Fort  McHenry,  at  Baltimore ;  Fort  Lafay- 
ette, near  New  York,  and  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  harbor.     Writs  of  habtat 


1  This  wu  also  dona  «n  F4^«rml  Hill,  *  f«w  days  before  th«  arrirftl  of  Qeaerml  BaUur,  by  order  of  Minlvl 
Kuie.  A  bold  Uoioo  inif^  atandlnic  neiir  wkeri  tbe  work  wu  aeeouipliahed,  cxelAlmed: — **  Why  doo't  ym  try 
yiHir  huid  on  ttiot  t^f"  pointing  to  the  one  SoitlDfr  orer  Fort  HeHmry.  The  boy  suTi-d  htniMir  from  pii*- 
lihioejij  |>y  the  4ec.eMionUts  by  tapttrior  fioetikeM  i>'  ftiut. 
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eorpiu  were  issaed  for  their  release.  At  first  some  of  them  were  obeyed, 
bat  finally,  by  order  of  tlie  GoTemment,  they  were  disregarded,  and  tJbeir 
issoe  eeaaed.  The  most  notable  of  these  oases,  at  the  beginning,  was  that 
of  John  Merryman,  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Legislature,  who  was  cast 
into  Fort  McHenry  late  in  May.  The  ChiefJnstice  of  the  United  States 
(R.  B.  Taney),  residing  in  Baltimore,  took  action  in  the  matter,  but  General 
Cadwalader,  the  commander  of  the  department,  refused  to  obey  the  man- 
dates of  this  functionary,  as  well  as  that  of  the.  inferior  judge,  and  the  matter 
was  dropped,  excepting  in  the  form  of  personal,  newspaper,  and  legislative 
discussions  of  the  subject,  the  chief  questions  at  issue  being.  Which  branch 
of  the  Odyemment  has  the  power  to  so^Mnd  the  privilege  of  the  writ  f  and 
Do  circumstnnoes  warrant  the  exercise  of  that  power  ?  We  will  not  disonas 
that  question  here.  Many  arrests  were  made ;  among  them  a  large  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Maryland  Legislature,  the  Mayors  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  Marshal  Kane  and  the  Police  Commis>ionera  of  Baltimore,  and 
a  number  of  other  prominent  men  throughout  the  country.  Within  the  space 
of  six  months  after  the  tragedy  in  Bdtimore,  no  less  than  one  hundred  pris- 
oners of  state,  to  whom  the  privQege  of  the  writ  ofhaheat  corpus  was  denied, 
were  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette  alone. 

The  Government  not  only  resorted  to  these  extreme  measures,  but  made 
greater  preparations  for  a  conflict  of  arms,  plainly  perceiving  that  insurree- 
Han  was  rapidly  assuming  the  proportions  of  formidable  and  extended 
redeHion.  By  a  proclamation  on  the  27th  of  April,  the  blockade'  was 
extended  to  the  ports  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia;  and  by  another 
proclamation  on  the  8d  of  May,  the  President  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  forty-two  thousand  volunteers  for  three  years ;  oidered  an 
increase  of  the  regular  Army  of  twenty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fonrteen  officers  and  enlisted  men,  for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than 
three  years ;  and  for  the  enlistment  of  eighteen  thousand  seamen  for  the 
naval  service.  This  was  the  first  call  for  volunteers,  the  former  requUition 
being  for  the  militia  of  the  several  States,*  full  <me  dundred  and  fifty  thousand 
of  whom  were  organized  or  were  forming  at  the  close  of  April.  The  response 
to  this  was  equally  if  not  more  remarkable.  The  enthnsiasm  of  the  people 
was  unbounded.  Money  and  men  were  ofiered  in  greater  abundance  than 
the  Government  seemed  to  need.  The  voluntary  contributions  ofiered  to  the 
pablic  treasury,  and  for  the  fitting  ont  of  troops  and  maintaining  their  fami- 
lies, by  individuals,  associations,  and  corporations,  smoonted,  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  to  fail  forty  millions  of  dollars! 

Six  weeks  earlier  than  this,  that  sagacious  Frenchman,  Count  Ag6nor  de 
Gasparin,  one  of  the  few  foreigners  who  seemed  to  comprehend  the  American 
people,  and  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  impending  struggle,  wrote, 
almost  prophetically,  saying : — "  At  the  present  hour,  the  Democracy  of  the 
Soath  is  about  to  degenerate  into  demagogism.  But  the  North  presents 
quite  a  different  spectacle.  Mark  what  is  passing  there ;  pierce  beneath  ap- 
pearances, beneath  the  inevitable  wavering  of  a  dibut,  so  well  prepared^for 


■  Bn  jNgeSTl 

*  Th«  Actof  inCk  nnder  the  tathoHty  nf  irhleh  t(i«  President  ealled  for  MTMrtf-Sre  ttaoiiMod  mlUtla,  m- 
•Ifleted  tkeir  eerrioe  to  three  moothi.    See  nous  9  and  8,  pege  tU. 
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by  the  preceding  Administration,  and  70a  will  find  the  firm  resolution  of  a 
people  uprising.  Who  speaks  of  the  end  of  the  United  States  ?  This  end 
seemed  approaching  but  latelj,  in  the  hour  of  prospeiiij;  then,  honor  was 
compromised,  esteem  for  the  comitry  was  lowered,  institutions  were  becom- 
ing corrupted  apace ;  the  moment  seemed  approaching  wtien  the  confedera- 
tion, tainted  with  Slavery,  could  not  but  perish  with  it.  Now,  every  thing 
has  changed  in  aspect.  The  friends  of  America  should  take  confidence,  for 
its  greatness  is  inseparable,  thank  God !  fiom  the  cause  of  justice.  Justice 
can  not  do  torotig.  I  like  to  recall  this  maxim,  when  I  consider  the  present 
state  of  America'" 

At  the  middle  of  May,  Washington  City  was  safe,  for  thousands  of  well- 
armed  loyal  men  were  within  its  Iwrdera.  Troops  were  quartered  in  the 
immense  Patent  Office  bulling.  The  Capitol  was  a  vast  citadel.  Its  legis- 
lative halls,  its  rotunda,  and  other  rooms  were  filled  with  soldiery,  and  its  base- 
ment galleries  were  converted  into  store-rooms  for  barrels  of  beef,  pork,  and 
other  materials  for  urmy  rations  in  great  abtmdance.  Ui>der  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant  T.  J.  Cate,  of  the  Mnssachusetta  Sixih,  the  vaults  under  the  broad 

terrace  on  the  west- 
em  front  of  the 
Capitol  were  con- 
verted into  bakeries, 
where  sixteen  thou- 
sand loaves  of  bread 
were  baked  every 
day. '  The  chimneys 
of  the  ovens  pierced 
the  terrace  at  the 
junction  of  the  free- 
stone pavement  and 
the  grassy  slope  of 
the  glacis,  as  seen  in 
the  picture ;  and 
there,  for  months, 
smoke  poured  forth 
in  dense  black  col- 
umns like  the  issues  of  a  smoldering  volcano.  Before  the  summer  had 
begun,  Washington  City  was  an  immense  ga'rrisoned  town,  and  strong  fortifi- 


OOTmHBXT  BAKKEin  AT  TIIC  CAPITOI. 


'  The  Vpriting  (/ o  Great  People  :  tiy  Onunt  Aginor  do  0«spiirin.  TmnsUlert  !>y  Mary  L  Booth.  ThfM 
Htntenct'S  wire  written  In  March,  1861.  Just  after  PresUlcnt  Lincoln'*  Into^ral  Addrtsi  n-achfd  Enmre.  and 
when  the  leirislativn  proccedtnga  and  public  meetings- In  the  Froe-Ubor  States  were  just  made  known  there, 
and  gave  assurance  thitc  the  great  Itody  tif  the  Nation  was  loyal  and  would  sustain  the  incoming  AdmlniBtTtition. 
Speaking  of  the  departure  of  Nfr,  Lincoln  for  Washtugtun,  anil  thif  (hrewell  to  his  Mends  and  neighbors,  mentioned 
on  page  Sift,  the  Omni  exclaims :  "What  adiOut  for  a  QovemmentI  Have  there  been  many  Inauffunitloas 
here  beio'V  of  such  thrilling  Sfderonlty  f  Do  uniforms  and  plumes,  the  roar  of  cannon,  triumphal  arches,  and 
vague  app<'.als  to  Providence,  equal  these  simple  words. '  Pray  for  me !'  '  We  will  pr»y  for  you.'  Ah  I  roDrtp, 
Uncolnl  the  friends  of  IVeedotn  and  of  America  are  with  you.  Courage]  you  hold  In  your  hands  the  destinies 
of  a  great  prin  ijtlc  and  of  a  jireat  people.  Courage  I  yon  have  to  resist  your  friends  and  to  face  your  foes :  it 
Is  tho  fate  of  all  who  seek  -to  do  good  on  the  earth.  Courage  I  you  will  have  need  of  It  to-morrow.  In  s  year, 
to  the  end ;  you  will  have  need  of  it  In  peace  and  In  war ;  you  will  have  need  of  It  to  avert  the  comprondse,  la 
peace  or  war,  of  that  noble  pn)gre»s  which  It  Is  your  charge  to  aecomplish.  more  than  in  conqueats  of  Slavery  I 
Oonragel  your  rdU,  as  yoa  have  aaid,  may  be  Inferior  to  no  other,  not  even  t^i  that  of  WaAhlngtun  ;  to  raise  op 
the  United  States  will  not  be  less  glorious  than  to  have  founded  them.'* 
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cations  were  rapidly  growing  apon  the  hills  around  it.    And  yet  the  con- 
spirators still  dreamed  of  possessing  it.     Two  days  after  their  Convention  at 
Montgomery  adjourned  to  meet  in  Richmond  on  the  20th  of  July, 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  in  a  speech  at  Atlanta,*  in  Georgia,  after      '  ^'J  **■ 
referring  to  the  oconpation  of  the  National  edifices  at  Washington 
by  the  soldiery,  said : — "  Their  filthy  spoliation  of  the  public,  buildings  and 
the  works  of  art  at  the  Capitol,  and  their  preparations  to  destroy  them,  are 
strong  evidences  to  my  miiid  that  they  do  not  intend  to  hold  or  defend  that 
place,  but  to  abandon  it,  after  having  despoiled  and  laid  it  in  rains.     Let 
them  destroy  it,  savage-like,  if  they  will.    We  will  rebuild  it.     We  will 
make  the  structures  more  glorions.     Phenix-like,  new  and  more  substantial 
structures  will  rise  from  its  ashes.     Planted  anew,  under  the  auspices  of  our 
superior  institutions,  it  will  live  and  flourish  throughout  all  ages." 

At  the  beginning  of  May,  by  fraud,  by  violence,  and  by  treachery,  the 
conspirators  and  their  friends  had  robbed  the  Government  to  the  amount  of 
forty  millions  of  dollars  ;  put  about  forty  thousand  armed  men  in  the  field, 
twenty-five  thousand  of  whom  were  at  that  period  concentrating  in  Virginia ; 
sent  emissaries  abroad,  with  the  name  of  Commissioners,  to  seek  recognition 
and  aid  from  foreign  powers ;  commissioned  numerous  pirates  to  prey  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States ;  extinguished  the  lights  of  light-houses 
and  beacons  along  the  coasts  of  thb  Slave-labor  States,  from  Hampton  Roads 
to  the  Rio  GranJe,'  and  enlisted  actively  in  their  revolutionary  schemes  the 
Governors  of  thirteen  States,  and  large  numbers  of  leading  politicians  in 
other  States.  Insdbbection  had  become  Rebeixiox  ;  and  the  loyal  people 
of  the  country,  and  the  National  Government,  beginning  to  comprehend  the 
magnitude  and  potency  of  the  movement,  accepted  it  as  such,  and  addressed 
themselves  earnestly  to  the  task  of  its  suppression. 

I  Tbe  ii^t-houars  and  heacons  wized,  snd  llghu  exttngnistaed,  commencing  with  Hut  on  Cap*  Ilnrj,  Id 
VIrgioU.  ud  coding  with  Puint  lubel,  in  Texiu,  numbered  one  bnndred  and  thirty-one.  Of  these,  thirteen 
were  In  Virginia,  tweoty-aeven  In  North  Carolina,  fonrteen  In  South  Carolina,  thirteen  In  Georgia,  eighteen  In 
TkrMa,  eight  In  Alabama,  twcut;-foar  In  Louiaiaoa,  and  fourteen  la  Texa*. 
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CHAPTEB   XIX. 

XTSHTB  IK  THE  MISSISSIPPI  TAIXET.— TBB  INDIAITS. 

/HILE  thousands  of  the  loyal  people  of  Neir  England  and  of 
the  other  BVee-labor  States  eastward  of  the  Alleghanies  were 
hurrying  to  the  field,  and  pouring  out  their  wealtli  like  water 
in  support  of  the  Government,  those  of  the  region  westward 
of  these  lofty  hills  and  northward  of  the  Ohio  River  were 
equally  patriotic  and  demonstrative.  They  had  watched 
with  the  deepest  interest  the  development  of  the  conspiracy 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic,  and  when  the  President's 
call  for  the  militia  of  the  country  to  arrest  the  treasonable 
movements  reached  them,  they  responded  to  it  with  alacrity  by  thoasandfl 
and  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  Legislature  of  Ohio,  as  we  have  observed,  had  spoken  out  early,'  and 
pledged  the  resources  of  the  State  to  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of 
the  National  Government.  This  pledge  was  reiterated,  in  substance,  on  the 
14th  of  March,  when  that  body,  by  vote,  declared  its  high  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  Inaugural  Address.  On  the  day  when  Fort  Sumter 
'  ^isti  ^*'  ^^  attacked,*  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  i>roviding  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  militia  of  the  State,  became  a  law ;  likewise  another, 
for  the  regulation  of  troops  to  be  mustered  into  the  National  service.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  the  defense  of  the  State,  whose  peace  was  liable 
to  disturbance  by  parties  from  the  Slave-labor  States  of  Virgfinia  and  Ken- 
tucky, between  whom  and  Ohio  was  only  the  dividing  line  of  a  narrow  river. 
Appropriations  for  war  purposes  were  made  on  a  liberal  scale ;  and  when  the 
twenty  days,  allowed  by  the  President  in  his  proclamation  for  the  insurgents 
to  lay  down  their  arms,*  had  expired,  a  stirring  order 'went  out  from  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  State  (H.  B.  Carjington),  for  the  organization  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  as  a  reserved  force;  for  sagacious  observers 
of  the  signs  of  the  times,  like  Governor  Dennison,  plainly  perceived  that 
a  great  war  was  impending.  Tlie  people  contributed  freely  of  their  means, 
for  fitting  out  troops  and  providing  for  their  families.  George  B.  McClellan, 
who  had  held  the  commission  of  captain  by  breyet  after  meritorions  services 
in  Mexico,  but  was  now  in  civil  service  as  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  and 
Missisi^ippi  Railway,  was  commissioned  a  major-general  by  the  Governor, 
and  appointed  commander  of  all  the  forces  of  the  State.  Camps  for  rendez- 
vous and  instruction  were  speedily  formed,  one  of  the  most  important  of « 
which  was  Caitap  Dennison,  on  the  line  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Columbus  Rul- 
way,  and  occupying  a  position  on  the  pleasant  slopes  of  the  hills  that  skirt 

>  See  page  21t  '  See  page  338, 
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the  Miami  Valley,  aboat  oighteen  miles  firom  CinoinaatL     So  Ohio  began  to 
pr^kare  for  the  Btraggle. 

Hie  people  of  Indiana  moved  as  promptly  and  vigorously  as  those  of 
Ohio.    In  March,  the  vigilant  Governor  Morton,  smng  the  storm  gathering, 


oAiir  munoa. 

vent  to  Washington  and  procured  about  five  thousand  second-class  muskets. 
These  and  a  few  others  formed  all  the  means  at  his  command  for  arming  the 
State,  when  the  President's  call  reached  him  on  Monday,  the  1 5th  of  April. 
The  militia  of  the  State  were  imorganized,  and  there  was  no  Adjutant-Gen- 
end  to  whom  he  might  turn  for  aid,  for  the  incumbent  of  that  office  i-efused 
to  act.  At  that  time  there  was  an  energetic  young  lawyer  residing  at 
Crawfordsville,  who  had  served  in  Mexico  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  and 
was  well  versed  in  military  aSaii-s.  In  the  State  Senate,  of  which  he  h.id 
been  a  member,  he  had  vdnly  urged  the  adoption  of  raensnres  for  organizing 
the  militia  of  the  State.  Fond  of  military  maneuvers,  he  had  formed  a  com- 
pany and  drilled  them  in  the  tnctics  of  the 
Zooaves,  cereral  weeks  before  the  famous 
corps  of  "  Ellsworth's  Zouaves  "  was  organ- 
ixed.  Thb  lawyer  was  Lewis  Wallace,  who 
became  a  Major-General  of  Volunteers  at 
an  e.irly  period  of  the  war  that  ensued. 

Governor  Morton  called  Wallace  to  his 
aid.     A  dispatch  summoning  hhn  to  Indian- 
^tolis  reached  him  on  Monday 
evening,*  while  he  was  trying  a 
canse  in  Clinton  County.    He  re- 
ported to  the  Governor  the  next  morning. 
**  The  President  has  called  on  Indiana  for  six 
regiments    to    put    down    a    rising    rebel- 
lion," said  Morton.     "  I  have  sent  for  you  to 
assist  me  in  the  business.     I  want  to  appoint  *•  '•  "o"""- 

yon    AdjntantrGeneral." — "Where    is     the 

Adjutant-General's  office  ?"  inquired  Wallace. — "  There  is  none,"  responded 
the  Governor. — "Where  are  the  books  ?" — "  There  are  none." — "  How  many 
independeat  companies  are  there  in  the  State  ?" — "  I  know  of  but  three — 


•  April  li, 
1661. 
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two  here  in  Indianapolis,  and  your  own." — "  Where  is  the  law  defining  the 
duties  of  the  Adjntant-Greneral  i"' — "  There  ia  no  law  on  the  subject — nothing 
pertaining  to  military  organization." — "  Well,  then,"  said  Wallace,  "  yonr 
immediate  business  is  the  raising  of  six  regiments." — "That  is  it,"  said 
the  Governor. — "  Have  you  objections  to  giving  me  one  of  them  after  they 
are  raised  ?"  inquired  Wallace. — "  None  at  all ;  you  shall  have  one  of  them," 
was  the  answer. 

This  brief  conversation  gives  an  idea  of  the  absolnte  want  of  preparation 
for  war  on  the  part  of  Indiana  when  the  rebellion  brolce  out — a  State  that 
afterward  sent  about  two  hundred  thousand  troops  to  the  field.  It  occurred 
on  Tuesday  mornuig  succeeding  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and 
'*i86i^*'  *^'*  ^^^  following  Friday  night*  Wallace  reported  to  the  Governor 
the  sixty  companies  for  the  six  regiment!",  complete,  and  in  "  Camp 
Morton,"  adjoining  Indianapolis.  He  reported,  in  addition,  more  than  eighty 
surplus  companies,  piganized  and  ready  to  move.  With  the  report  he  sent  in 
his  resignation,  and  a  request  for  permis&ion  to  go  out  iind  organize  his  own 
regiment.  It  w:is  given,  and  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  he  reported 
the  "  Eievenih  Regiment  Indiana  yolunteers "  (Zouaves),  which  did  admi- 
rable service  in  Western  Virginia  a  few  weeks  Liter,  as  organized,  armed, 
and  ready  for  marching  orders.'  Within  four  days  after  the  President's  call 
was  promulgated  frpm  Washington,  more  than  ten  thousand  Indianians  were 
ill  camp.  So  Indiana,  one  of  the  younger  States  of  the  Union,  also  prepared 
for  the  struggle. 

niinots,  under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  Governor  Yates,  wai  early  upon 
the  war-path.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  Tates  saw  the  clouds  of  most 
alarming  difficulty  surely  gathering,  while  many  others  perceived  noth- 
ing but  a  serene  sky.  On  the  1 2th  he  issued  a  call  for  an  extraordinaiy 
session  of  the  Legislature  on  the  23d.  On  receiving  the  President's  call  for 
troops  on  the  15th,  he  issued  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  people,  and  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  afterward,  four  thousand  men  reported  themselves  ready 
and  anxious  for  service.  The  quota  of  the  State  (six  thousand)  was  more 
than  filled  by  the  20th ;  and,  pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, Yates  sent  two  thousand  of  these  State  troops  to  possess  and  hold 
Cairo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Jiivers,  n  point  of  great 
strategic  importance  at  that  time,  as  we  shall  observe  presently. 

The  Legislature  of  Illinois  met  at  Springfield  on  the  23d,  and  two  days 
afterward  it  was  addressed  by  the  distinguished  United  States  Senator, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  rival  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic.  When  Treason  lifted  its  arm  to  strike,  Mr.  Douglas  instantly 
ofiered  himself  as  a  shield  for  his  country.     He  abandoned  all  party  alle- 


'  Wtllaee'a  mdment  vat  a  fofr  t.rpe  of  the  lodUink  Volnnteera  who  eoinpoe«<l  hrr  quota.  It  was  an  i 
bla$:c  of  mechanics,  farmers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  clergymen.  They  were  all  young  and  full  of  Ufe,  aod 
■mbltlons,  qnicl;,  shrewd,  and  enteriirislng.  The  regiment  adopted  the  Zouave  costume  (if  Oilonvl  Wallace^ 
Crawfordsville  Company.  The  color  was  steel  gray,  v  ith  n  narrow  binding  of  red  on  their  jacltets  and  the  top 
of  a  small  cap.  The  shirt  was  of  djirk  blue  flannel.  The  Zouttrea,  fh>m  whom  they  derlred  their  name,  were 
a  body  of  Algerine  soldiera,  whom  the  French  Incorpomted  Into  Uielr  army  after  the  oonqneet  (»f  Algeria. 
They  were  a  wild,  reclcless  set  of  men,  in  picturesque  costume,  and  roarkeil  fur  their  perfect  discipline  and 
particularly  active  tactics.  The  nntlre  Zonares  Anally  disappeared  fh»m  the  French  army,  but  their  costume  and 
tactics  Were  preseri-cd.  When  French  Zunnve  r<fgiments  iieiformed  eminent  service  In  the  Crimea,  and  gaiD«d 
Immense  |>o|iularity,  Wallace  and  Ellsworth  introduced  the  costume  and  system  of  maneuvers  (nto  this  coun- 
try, and  at  the  beginning  of  the  dvU  war  large  number^  of  the  voluntaen  assumed  their  gai^  and  name. 
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giance,  put  awaj  all  political  and  personal  prejudices,  and,  witfa  the  spirit  and 
power  of  a  sincere  patriot,  became  the  champion  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Unioo.'  As '  soon  as  he  was  relieved  from  his  senatorial  duties  at  Washing- 
ton, he  hastened  to  Illinois  and  began  battle  manfully.  His  speeches  and 
conversation  on  the  way  had  foreshadowed  his  course.  To  the  Legislature 
of  his  State  he  addressed  arguments  and  exhortations,  powerful  and  persna- 
nve.  In  Chicago  he  did  likewise.  Alas !  his  warfare  was  brief.  He  arrived 
at  his  home  in  Chicago  on  the  1st  of  May,  suffering  from  inflammatory 
liieumatism.  Disease  assumed  varioas  ' 
and  malignant  forms  in  his  system,  and 
on  the  3d  of  June  he  died.*  His  loss 
seemed  to  be  peculiarly  inauspicious  at 
that  time,  when  such  men  were  so  few 
and  so  much  needed.  But  his  words 
were  living  and  of  electric  power. 
They  were  oracles  for  thousands,  whose 
&ith,  and  hope,  and  patriotism  were 
strengthened  thereby.'  His  last  cohe- 
rent utterance  were  exhortations  to  his 
children  and  his  countrymen  to  stand  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  Government. 

The  Legislature  of  Illinois  appropri- 
ated three  millions  of  dollars  for  war 
purposes,  and  authorized  the  immediate 
organization  of  the  entire  militia  force 

of  the  State,  consisting  of  all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five  years.  Michigan  was  eqtially  aroused  by  the  call  of 
the  President.     He  asked  of  her  one  regiment  only.    Ten  days  afterward  she 


•TSPflSH   ^    DOVOLAS. 


>  In  bis  last  speech,  mode  at  Cbfcago.  at  the  be^nnlng  of  May,  he  said: — **Thl8  Is  no  time  to  go  tDto  a  dto- 
ttoa  of  the  caaiea  that  have  produced  these  results.    The  conspiracy  to  break  np  the  Union  is  a  fact  now 

known  to  all.  Armies  are  being  raised  and  war  levlt-d  to  accomplish 
It  There  can  be  bat  two  sides  to  tbls  onntroTprsy.  Xttry  man  mutt 
b4  OH  llu  tide  1/  (As  United  Statv  or  againtt  it.  There  can  be  no 
neatrals  tn  this  war.    There  can  be  none  but  traitors  and  patriots,^ 

'  The  fbneral  of  Senator  Douglas  was  an  lmi)08lng  spectacle. 
His  body  was  embalmed,  and  It  lay  In  state  In  Bryan  Hull.  Chicago, 
where  It  was  visited  by  thousands  of  sincere  ntonmers.  It  was 
dressed  In  a  ftill  salt  of  black,  and,  the  entire  lid  of  the  bnrlal-case 
being  removed,  the  whole  person  was  cxpnee<L  The  coffin  was  plaofd 
under  a  canopy  or  catafalque.  In  the  center  of  the  hall.  The  canopy 
W113  9up[M)rted  by  four  colnrans,  and  both  were  hearlly  drsi>ed  la 
black.  It  was  snrmoonted  by  an  eagle,  whose  talons  grasped  the  flag 
of  the  Union  In  a  manner  to  allow  It  to  lie.  outspread,  over  a  portion 
of  the  canopy.  Each  pillar  was  also  surmounted  by  an  eagle.  At  the 
foot  of  the  coffin  was  a  broken  or  truncated  oolnmn,  denoting  the 
tennloatlon  of  a  life  In  the  midst  of  usefulness.  At  the  head  stood  a 
rase  of  many  kinds  of  flowers. 

>  €hio  of  the  last  letters  written  by  Mr.  Douglas  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Hloux,  Chairmaa  of  the  Illinois  State  Democratic  Comntlttee,  In 
reply  to  one  addressed  to  him  on  the  great  topic  of  the  honr.  It  was 
fen  of  snggestlons  of  greai  momont  and'  patrlotio  sentiments  In  It  he  soU : — ^  I  knotr  of  no  mode  by  which, 
a  Uyal  diiien  may  so  well  demonstrate  his  devotion  to  his  country  as  by  sustaining  the  flog,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  Union,  under  all  circumstances,  and  under  any  admlnlstiatiun  (regardless  of  party  poiltics),  against  all 
aaaaUaata  at  home  and  abroad.  The  amrse  of  Clay  and  Webster  toward  the  administration  of  General  Jackson, 
is  the  day*  of  Bulliaeatlon,  presenta  a  noble  and  worthy  example  tor  all  true  patriots,"  Be  said  In  conclusion, 
**  If  we  hope  to.regain  and  perpetoate  the  ascendency  of  our  party,  we  should  never  forget  that  a  m.in  can  not 
be  a  true  Deuuient  unless  he  Is  a  loyal  patriot.'    This  letter  was  dab'd  May  10, 1B6L 
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had  five  legimentB  ready  for  the  field,  and  nine  tuwe  were  fonaing.  Gover- 
nor Blair  called  the  Legislature  together  od  the  7th  of  May,  wbea  that  bodj 
made  liberal  appropriations  for  war  purpones.  The  Legislature  of  Wisoonsiii, 
luider  the  lead  of  Governor  Randall,  was  equally  liberaL  That  of  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  followed  the  patriotic  example.  _  llie  enthnsiasm  of  the  people 
everywhere  was  wonderful.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  (1861),  Minnesotft 
seat  more  men  to  the  field  than  its  entire  popnlation  numbered  in  1850.' 

The  position  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  as  a  professedly  loyal  State, 
was  peculiar  and  painful  at  this  time.  Wo  have  observed  with  what  insult- 
ing words  her  Governor  (Magoffin)  responded  to  the  President's  call  fw 
troops,'  and  the  fierce  denonciations  of  that  call  by  t)ie  Louisville  JournaL* 
These  demonstrations  in  high  places  against  the  war  policy  of  the  President, 
were  followed  by  a  great  Union  meeting  in  Louisville  on  the  evening  of  the 
18th  of  April,'  over  which  James  Guthrie*  and  other  leading 
politicians  of  the  State  held  controlling  influence.  At  that  meet- 
ing it  was  resolved  that  Kentucky  reserved,  to  herself  "  the  right  to  choose 
her  own  position ;  and  that,  while  her  natural  sympathies  are  with  those  who 
have  a  common  interest  in  the  protection  of  Slavery,  she  still  acknowledges 
her  loyalty  and  fealty  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  she 
will  cheerfully  render  uiitU  that  Govemtnent  becomes  aggrestive,  tyrannUak, 
and  regardless  of  our  rights  in  Slave  propertf/"  They  declared  that  the 
States  were  the  peers  of  the  National  Government ;  and  gave  the  world  to 
understand  that  the  latter  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  '^  sanguinary  or 
coercive  "  measures  to  "  bring  back  the  seceded  States."  They,  also  resolved 
that  they  looked  to  the  young  men  of  the  "  Eentncky  State  Guard  "  as  the 
"bulwark  of  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  begged  those  who 
composed  that  Guard  to  remember  that  they  were  "pledged  equally  to 
fidelity  to  the  United  States  and  U>  Kentucky." 

This  meeting  delighted  the  conspirators,  for  conc^t^^ona/ Unionism  was  the 
best  auxiliary  they  could  have  in  loyal  States,  in  their  schemes  for  destroy- 
ing the  nationality  of  the  Republic.  If  it  could  prevail — if  it  could  be  made 
the  settled  policy  of  a  commonwealth:— if  it  could  stifle  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  and  circumscribe  their  aspirations  and  their  action  within  the  limits 
of  their  own  State,  and  the  service  of  the  single  dominating  class  and  interest 
for  whose  benefit  and  conservation  the  conspirators  were  making  war,  it 
would  go  far  toward  keeping  the  sword  of  the  Republic  in  its  scabbard,  and 
to  invite  its  enemies  to  plunder  and  destroy  without  stint. 

The  indorsement  of  the  State  Guard  as  the  "  bulwark  of  the  Common- 
*vrealth,"  was  a  particularly  hopeful  sign  of  success  for  Governor  Magofiin  and 
bis  friends.  That  Guard  had  been  formed  under  his  auspices,  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  defending  the  State  against.  What  ?  It  was  hard  to  answer. 
Simon  B.  Buckner,  a  captain  in  the  National  Service,  and  a  traitor  without 
excuse,  and  then,  evidently,  in  the  secret  service  of  the  conspirators  at 
Montgomery,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Gn&rd,  and  used  his  position 
efiectively  in  seducing  large  numbers  of  the  members  from  their  allegianoe 
to  the  old  flag,  and  sending  them  as  recruits  to  the  armies  of  Jefferson  Davia. 

>  Motage  or  OvvaaoT  Csuiut  to  tlie  MlnoeKU  Lszlslature.  •  So«  \>»g«  tV. 

•  Sue  ]»^c  831.  '  *  See  pege  ten. 
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In  this  wotk  tlM  Governor  gsre  him  all  the  aid  in  bis  power.  He  tried 
to  induce  the  Legialatnre  to  approprute  three  millioos  of  dollars  to  be 
used  by  himaelf  and  Bnokner  in  "arming  the  State'* — in  other  words, 
as  the  sequel  shows,  for  oormpting  the  yoang  men  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  preparing  the  State  for  an  armed  alliance  with  the  oonspirators.  Sas- 
tained  by  the  declarations  of  the  Conditional  Unionists,  and  by  resolutions  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature,  which  approved  of  the  Governor's  refusal 
to  famish  troops  to  the  National  Government,  and  declared  that  the  State 
shoold  remain  neutral  daring  the  impending  contest,'  MagofGn  issued  a 
proclamation  o£  neotrality,  in  which  he  denounced  the  war  as  "  a  horrid, 
tmnatural,  and  lamentable  strife,"  and  notified  "  all  other  Stttes,  separate  or 
united,  especially  the  United  States  and  Confederate  States,"  th:it  he  not 
only  forbade  either  of  them  invading  the  soil  of  Kentucky,  but  also  forbade 
its  own  citizens  making  "any  hostile  demonstrations  against  any  of  the 
aforesaid  sovereignties." 
'  Notwithstanding  the  position  taken  by  the  Legialatnre,  that  body, 
nnwiUing  to  assume  so  hi^  a  stand  as  the  Governor,  refused  to  indorse  his 
proclamation,  or  to  make  the  required  appropriation  of  three  milUons  of 
dollars.  On  the  contrary,  they  so  amended  the  militia  law  as  to  require  the 
State  Guard  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  National  Government  as  well  as  to 
Kentucky;  and  Senator  Roussean  (afterward  a  Major-General  in  the  National 
Army)  and  others  denonnced  the  disonionists  and  their  schemes  in  an- 
measnred  terms.*  As  Bnckner  conid  not 
oonseientiously  allow  his  gnard  to  take 
the  new  oath,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
led  a  large  portion  of  them  into  the  camp 
of  the  rebellion,  and  became  a  major-gen- 
eral in  the  "Confederate"  army.  Then 
the  XiOuimilU  Jaumal,  the  organ  of  the 
"Conservatives,"  as  the  Conditional 
Unionists  were  called,  indignantly  cursed 
him,*  saying  : — "  Away  with 
your  pledges  and  assurances — '  ^""J^,*^  "" 
with  your  protestations,  apolo-  ' 
gies,  and  proclamations,  at  once  and  alto- 
gether! Away,  parricide  I  Away,  and  do  .moH  «,l.t*.  .o«««. 
penance  forever ! — ^be  shriven  or  be  slain  ! 

— away  I  You  have  less  palliation  than  Attila — less  boldness,  magnanimity, 
and  nobleness  than  Coriolanns.  Yon  are  the  Benedict  Arnold  of  the  day  I 
Too  are  the  Catiline  of  Kentucky  1     Go,  thou  miscreant !"    And  when,  in 


'  Tbc  Scsata  TMolrad  Out  lh«  Suta  ihoald  not  "asTer  lU  connection  with  the  National  OoTcrnment,  nor 
c  np  «nM  for  either  helU(«reDt  party;  but  arm  herMlf  for  the  praierratlan  of  |ieiue  within  hor  borders ;** 
1  that  h«T  peopU  thoald  Mt  u  medistors  **  to  effect  •  Just  nnd  honorable  pnuM." 

•  LoTtll  a.'Booaeeaa  wn»  in  the  Kentuckj  Senate.  On  the  occasion  alluile<l  to,  he  said,  speaklni;  to  the  • 
■nhclato  in  tbat  boij  of  the  danger  of  the  destrsction  of  the  Commonwealth : — **  It  Is  all  yoor  work ;  and 
«r  happeaa.  It  wUl  be  jonr  work.  We  have  more  rlncht  to  defend  our  OuTcmment  than  ;rim  hare  to  orei>- 
lam  it.  Ilmnj  of  na  are  awom  to  support  IL  Let  oar  good  Union  brethren  at  the  Sonth  stand  Ihrlr  groond. 
I  kaow  that  nn>i7  patrioUe  hearts  In  the  seceded  States  still  beat  warmi/  Tor  the  old  linlnn — the  old  flaf.  The 
tiiiM  will  come  whan  wa  aboll  all  ba  toptbar  again.  Tba  poUtMan*  are  havlni;  their  dar.  The  ptopU  will 
bare  their*.    I  bar*  an  abiding  confldenoa  in  the  rti^  and  I  know  this  secession  movtoent  la  all  wrong." 
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February,  1862,  Buckner  and  many  of  the  Kentacky  "State  Guard"  were 
captured  at  Fort  Donelson,  and  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Fort  Warren,  many 
of  those  who  were  deceived  by  the  belief  that  the  Guard  was  "  the  bulwark 
of  the  Commonwealth,"  demanded  his  delivery  to  the  <nvil  anthoriiies  of 
Kentucky,  to  be  tried  for  treason  against  the  State. 

It  has  been  cliumed  that  the  position  taken  by  the  Conditional  Unionists 
in  Kentucky  at  that  time,  saved  the  State  from  "  drifting  into  secession." 
The  President,  estimating  the  importance  of  preserving  the  attachment  of 
the  Border  Slave-labor  States  to  the  Union,  at  that  crisis,  aod  especially  the 
populous  and  powerful  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  accepted  the  plea  of 
expediency  as  sufficient,  and  acted  accordingly  for  a  long  time.  It  was 
alleged  and  believed  that  a  more  decided  and  radical  course  would  alienate 
the  sympathies  of  the  predominating  slaveholding  class  in  particular  from 
the  Union,  and  possibly  drive  them  into  alliance  with  their  political  and 
social  affinities,  the  insurgents  of  the  Cotton-growing  States ;  a>id  that  only 
by  assuming  the  attitude  of  neutrality,  in  deference  to  the  slaveholderx,  could 
the  State  be  kept  out  of  the  vortex  of  revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
argued  that  such  a  course  was  not  only  not  necessary,  but  unwise  and  mis- 
chievous. '  That  the  Unconditional  Unionists  in  Kentucky  and  throughout 
the  Slave-labor  States  were  dbheartened  by  thnt  neutrality  of  leading  poli- 
ticians, cannot  be  denied;  and  that  it  amazed,  disappointed,  and  perplexed 
the  loyalists  of  the  Free-labor  States,  is  well  known.  It  is  alleged  that  it 
hurtf'ully  restrained  the  patriotism  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky, at  the  outset  of  the  struggle,  who  showed  their  loyalty  to  the  Union 
by  giving  a  majority  of  fifty  thousand  votes  in  its  favor  at  an  election,  in 
May,  for  delegates  to  a  Border  State  Convention.'  It  is  alleged  that  the  Un- 
conditional Unionists  bad  the  pledges  of  the  Governors  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  to  give  them  all  needful  military  aid  to  keep  their  State  out  of  the 
hands  of  its  enemies;  and  that  had  the  patriotic  instincts  of  the  people  been 
allowed  full  play,  regiment  after  regiment  of  loyal  troops  would  have  sprung 
into  existence  at  the  President's  call,  shortened  the  period  of  the  war,  and 
spared  the  State  the  sacrifice  of  millions  of  treasure  and  the  more  precious 
lives  of  thousands  of  her  sons — ^the  flower  of  her  youth.    It  is  declared  tliat 

>  That  election  was  heM  on  the  4th  of  Maj.  At  m  Bpe^al  election  of  Gongresamcn,  held  on  the  20th  of  Jane, 
when  only  four  eevenths  of  the  total  vote  of  the  State  was  caat,  the  Unionists  hail  a  majoritj  of  over  fifty  thon- 
•ami  They  elected  lUns  representatires,  and  the  secessionists  only  one  That  one  waa.Henty  C.  Burnet,  who 
afterward  Joined  the  "Confederstea."  The  Border  8tat«  Courentlon  was  |>n>pos«d  by  Vlrgl^ian^  and  was  held  - 
at  Fiankfurt.  Kentucky,  on  the '27th  of  May.  It  was  a  fallore.  There  were  no  delegates  present  from  Virginia, 
and  only  five  br.tlde  those  of  Kentucky,  four  of  these  were  from  Mlssonil  and  one  trvm  Tennessee.  John  J. 
Crittenden  presided.  The  conrentlon  was  as  "neutral"  as  possible.  It  very  properly  deprecated  dvll  war  as 
terrible  and  ruinous  to  every  interest,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  hold  fiist  "to  that  sheet-anchor  of  republican 
liberty,"  the  right  of  the  minority,  whose  will  bos  been  constitutionally  expressed,  to  f^ivem.  The  wrongs  of 
**  the  South,'*  and  the  "  sectionalism  of  the  North,"  were  spoken  of  as  chief  causes  of  the  trouble  at  band;  bat 
while  it  condemned  the  rebellion.  It  failed  to  exhort  the  loyal  people  to  pat  It  down.  It  recommended  a  roluntaiy 
conTentton' of  all  the  States,  and  to  ask  Congress  to -propose,^ such  constitutional  amendments"  as  should 
"secure  to  the  slaTeholders  their  legal  rights,  and  allny  their  apprehensions  In  regard  to  poiisible  encroachments 
In  the  future."  They  regarded  this  resnl  t— the  National  protection  and  Ibatsrlng  of  the  Slave  system— as  '  eaaen- 
tial  to  the  best  hopes  of  our  country ;"  and  in  the  event  of  Congress  refusing  to  propose  such  amaDdmeata,  titan 
a  convention  of  all  the  States  shonld  be  held  to  etfect  it.  *  * 

It  is'a  notable  fact  that  while  the  National  OoTemment,  on  no  occasion,  rrer  exhibited  the  allghtest  tntsn- 
tlon  to  loterrerc  with  the  rights  of  the  slaveholders,  or  of  any  other  class  of  citizens,  the  Conditlanal  ITntonlsta 
assumed  that  the  Onvernnient  was,  or  was  about  to  be.  an  aggressor  on  the  righta  of  that  class  In  a  minority  of 
the  Slates,  who  seemed  to  think  that  thMr  Interest  was  paramount  to  all  others;  even  to  the  Hfe  f*f  the  natiun. 
This  ohelsnnce  to  the  iytlflsb  demands  of  that  Interest  was  the  stombltng-hloek  In  the  way  of  inany  a  true  jutiiut 
In  every  part  of  the  Hcpublie. 
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the  Conditional  Unionistfl  bound  the  stalwart  limbs  of  her  Samson — her 
National  allegiance — while  it  was  reposing  its  head  trustfully  in  the  lap  of 
Delilah — the  Slave  power ;  and  that  they  came  near  being  insti-nmentnl  (though 
not  intentionally)  in  putting  out  its  eyes,  and  making  it  grind  ignobly 
in  the  prison-house  of  the  "  Confederate  "  Philistines.  Perhaps  the  records 
of  the  war  in  Kentucky,  that  may  be  found  in  future  pages  of  this  work,  may 
aid  ns  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  in  the  matter.  It  ia  certain  that  the 
record  contains  some  very  instructive  lessons  concerning  the  danger  to  a  free 
people  of  class  legislation  and  class  domination.  Whenever  a  single  interest 
overshadows  all  others,  and  is  permitted  to  shape  the  public  policy  of  a  sub- 
ordinate commonwealth,  or  a  great  nation,  the  liberties  of  the  people  ^e  in 
danger. 

While  the  zealous  loyalists  of  Kentucky  were  restrained  and  made  com- 
paratively inactive  by  what  they  deemed  an  unwise  and  mischievous  policy, 
tho«e  of  Missouri  were  struggling  manfully  to  keep  the  St.tte  from  revolution 
and  ruin.  We  have  observed  how  strongly  the  people  declared  for  the 
tTnion  in  their  election  of  delegates  to  the  State  Convention,  which  assembled 
at  Jefferson  City  on  the  28th  of  February.    In  that  Convention  there  was  . 


nrrauon  orrr  ni  1861. 

not  a  sinprle  openly  avowed  disunionist,  but  there  were  a  few  secret  ones  and 
many  Conditional  Unionists.'  Notwithstanding  the  slaves  in  Missouri  were 
less  th."n  one-tenth  of  the  population,  and  the  real  and  best  interests  of  the 
State  were  in  close  affinity  with  free  labor,  the  Slave  power,  which  ctubmced 
a  large  number  of  active  politicians,  was  potential.  Those  politicians  were 
mostly  of  the  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  school,  and  through  their  exer- 
tions the  disloyal  Cl.aibome  F.  Jackson  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State.' 

On  the  second  day  of  its  session  the  Missouri  Convention  adjourned  to 
St.  Louis,  where  it  reassembled  on  th«»  4th.  of  March,*  in  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Hall,  with  Sterling  Price  as  President,  and  ''^" 
Samael  A.  Lowe  as  Secretary.  Price,  who  bad  been  Governor  of  Missouri, 
and  who  afterward  became  one  of  the  most  active  generals  in  the  "  Confed- 
erate" service  in  the  Southwest,  had  obtained  his  election  to  th6  Convention 
under  the  false  pretense  of  being  a  Unionist,  and  hoped,  no  doubt,  to  find  a 
sufficient  number  of  disloyal  men  in  that  body  to  enable  him  and  his  political 
friends  to  precipitate  Missouri  into  revolution.     He  was  mistaken,  and  w.ts 

'  The  ConrentJoii  eoDblfitM  of  one  baftdroft  and  four  memtjers.  of  whom  flfly-threa  were  lawyers.'  One- 
^ftarter  of  them  were  nsttTes  of  Vlr^nla,  and  only  fourteen  of  ihein  were  lK>m  in  Mis8otii-|.  'I'birteen  were  from 
Kentncky.  and  three  wito  natives  oI*  Kurope. 

•See  page  ML 
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rande  conscions  of  the  fact  at  the  begiimmg  of  the  session,  not  only  from  con- 
yersation  with  the  members,  bat  from  the  reception  given  to  a  commonica- 
tion,  written  and  verbal,  fromLnther  J.  Glenn,  an  accredited  "Commissioner" 
irom  Georgia,  and  who  was  allowed  to  address  the  Convention  on  tlie  snbject 
of  his  mission  on  the  first  daj  of  its  session  in  St  Lonis.*  In  his 
*  *J^  *"  written  oommnnication  and  in  his  speech  he  strongly  urged  Mis- 
souri to  join  the  "  Southern  Confederacy.'"  The  atmosphere  of  St. 
Louis,  in  and  out  of  the  Convention,  was  not  congenial  to  such  seditious  senti- 
ments. The  population  of  that  city  was  made  up  largely  of  New  Englanden 
and  Germans,  who  were  loyal,  while  immigrants  from  the  Slave-labor  States, 
and  especially  from  Virginia,  composed  the  great  body  of  the  secessionists. 
The  Bpectators  in  the  Convention  greeted  Glenn's  remarks  with  hisses  and 
bootings ;  and  subsequently  the  Convention  itself,  through  a  committee  to 
which  the  "  Commissioner's  "  communication  was  referred,  assured  him  that 
his  views  were  not  acceptable  to  that  body,  whose  proceedings  thronghout 
were  charncterizcd  by  great  dignity,  and  acts  and  expressions  that  gave 
cheerfulness  to  the  loyal  men  of  the  country. 

The  Committee  of  the  Convention  on  Federal  Relations,  through  its 
chairman,  H.  R.  Gamble,  reported  at  length,  on  the  9th  of  March,  in  a  man- 
ner to  assure  the  country  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Convention.  .  In  that  report 
the  great  topics  of  the  hour  were  temperately  discussed.  It  was  declared 
that  "the  people  of  the  Southern  Stotes"  had  a  right  to  complain  "of  the 
incessant  abuse  poured  upon  their  institutions  by  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and 
many  of  the  people  of  the  North  *,"  and  then  ennmerated  some  of  the 
alleged  "  ag:gre88ions  on  the  rights  of  the  South,"  so  commonly  found  at 
that  time  iu  the  news^papers  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  and  the  speeches  of 
politicians.  Yet  it  was  declared  truly,  that  "  heretofore  there  has  been  no 
complaint  ngainst  the  action  of  the  Federal  Qovemnient  in  any  of  its  de- 
partments, as  designed  to  violate  the  rights  of  the  Southern  States."  The 
Slavery  question  was  reviewed,  and  the  possession  of  the  Government  by  "  a 
sectional  party»  avowing  opposition  to  the  admission  of  Slavery  into  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,"  was  "  deeply  regretted,"  because  it  threatened 
dangerous  sectional  strife;  but,  after  all,  the  Committee  thought  that  the 
history  of  the  country  tanght  that  there  was  not  much  to  be  feared  from 
political  parties  in  power.  The  value  of  the  Union  to  Missouri  was  pointed 
out,  with  forcible  illustrations;  and  the  report  closed  with  seven  resolu- 
tions, which  declared  that  there  was  then  no  adbqnate  cause  to  impel 
Missouri  to  leave  the  Union,  and  that  she  would  labor  for  its  security ;  that 


'  Mr.  Glenn's  commanloatlon  to  th«  ConTcntlon  wM  referred  to  »  Commlttae.  whereof  John  B.  IleDdertoii 
w»»  ckoinnan.  Tb«t  C'-ommltt««  reported  on  the  81»t  of  March.  They  repotted  that  the  Commlnloncr  fWini 
Georgia,  who  Invited  Mlwonrl  to  withdraw  from  tho.Unlon,  bad  "no  plan  of  recnneiUatton "  to  offer.  Tlw 
Committee  reviewed  the  caaics  of  difference  between  "  the  Korth  "  and  "  :he  South,"  and  concluded  with  a  sertea 
of  Are  resolottona.  in  which  It  declared  ita  dlsapproTiU  of  seceaslon  as  a  right  or  n  neceiulty ;  that  a  "dlkaolatlon 
of  the  Union  would  be  rnlnoaa  t«  the  best  interests  of  Ulasnari ;"  and  that  *-  no  effuru  ahonld  b«  «|vn<l  to 
secure  Its  cnntinni'd  bicssincs  to  her  people."  The  fourth  resnlntlon  woa  a  )Milntod  rebuke  for  all  dLotnrbera  of 
the  peace  of  the  Republic  "  This  Convention,"  It  said, "  exhorts  Georgia  and  the  other  seoeding  States  to  dMM 
from  the  rov.ilutlonarT  measnrrs  commenced  by  thim,  and  unite  their  voice  with  ours  in.reatoring  peace,  ud 
cementlngtheTTnlon  of  our  fathers."  Judge  Birch,  of  the  same  Committee,  offered  a  minority  report.  In  the  form 
of  resolutions,  leas  offensive  to  the  slaveholders.  The  two  reports  were  laid  on  the  table,  and.  by  a  rote  of  flfly. 
six  against  forty,  the  snbject  was  ma<le  the  special  order  for  the  third  Monday  in  December  following,  to  whieh 
lime  It  was  proposed  to  adjourn  the  Convention  when  it  should  adjourn. 
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the  people  of  Miesoari  were  devotedlf  attaohed  to  tbe  hMtitatimifl  of  the 
oonntry,  and  earnestly  desired  a  &ir  and  amieable  adjustment  of  all  diffioal- 
tiee ;  that  the  Crittenden  Comproniise  was  a  proper  basis  for  such  adjaat- 
ment;  that  a  convention  of  the  States,  to  propose  amendments  to  the 
.CoDBtitution,  would  be  oaefal  in  restoring  peace  and  quiet  to  the  ooantiy ; 
that  >n  attempt  to  "  coerce  the  siibmitaion  of  the  seceding  States,  or  the 
efflploTment  of  military  force  by  the  seceding  States  to  assail  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,*'  wodd  ineritsbly  lead  to  civil  war;  and  enroestly 
enOeated  the  Government  and  the  conspirators  to  "  withhold  and  stay  the 
arm  of  military  power,"  and  on  no  pretense  whatever  bring  upon  the  nation 
the  horrors  of  such  war. 

On  the  19th  of  March  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  considered,  and 
rabstnotially  adopted.    An  amendment  was  agreed  to,  rpcommending  the 
wididrawal  of  the  National  troops  "  from  the  forts  within  the  borders  of  the 
Beoeded  States,  where  there  is  danger  of  collision  between  the  State  and 
Federal  troops."    So  the  Convention  declared  that  the  State  of  Missouri 
would  stand  by  the  Government  on  certain  conditions ;  and  after 
appointing  delegates  to  the  Border  State  Convention,'  and  giying    "i8«'**' 
power*  to  a  committee  to  cnll  another  session  whenever  it  might 
seem  necessary,'  the   Convention  adjourned  to  the  third   Monday  in  De- 
cember. 

The  Legislatnre  of  Missouri  was  in  cession  rimultanenasly  with  the  Con- 
vention. Governor  Jackson  could  not  mold  the  action  of  the  latter  to  his 
views,  so  he  labored  assiduously  to  that  end  with  the  former.  He  determined 
to  ^ve  to  the  secessionists  control  of  the  city  of  St.  L<Tui!*,  the  focus  of  the 
Union  power  of  the  State,  and  the  chief  place  of  the  depository  of  the 
National  arms  within  its  borders.  He  succeeded  in  procui-ing  an  Act  for  the 
establishment  of  a  metropolitan  police  in  that  city,  under  five  commissioners 
to  be  Appointed  by  the  Governor.*  Thu  was  an  important  step  in  the  way 
of  his  intended  n^^urpntion  ;  and  he  had  such  assurances  from  leading  poll- 
tieiang  throughout  the  State  of  their  power  to  suppress  the  patriotic  action  of 
the  people,  that  when  the  President's  call  for  troops  reache<l  him  he  gave  the 
insolent  answer  already  recorded.*  The  Mmouri  RefkiMican,  a  newspaper 
in  Sl  Louis,  which  was  regarded  as  the  exponent  of  the  disloyal  sentiments 
of  the  State,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  on  the  following  day' 
by  saying,  editorially,  "Nobody  expected  any  other  responsu  ^sji'*' 
from  him.  They  may  not  approve  of  the  early  course  of  the 
Soathern  States,  but  they  denounce  and  defy  the  action  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
proposing  to  call  out  seventy-five  thousand  men  for  the  pnrpose  of  coercing 
the  seceded  States  of  the  Union.  Whatever  else  may  happen,  be  gets  no 
mm  from  the  Border  States  to  carrv  on  such  a  war." 


■  8m  pap  MB.  The  <t«WgBtr«  from  MIsioori  omidIsM  of  one  ftrom  ««eh  CongrMsioncl  dlstricL  The  follow- 
lair  Mawd  patlemen  vrre  ehixeo :— Bunifltnn  R.  Samhie,  Joho  B.  Beailenon,  Wtlltam  A.  Hull,  Ju.  H.  Mow, 
VUUaia  Dou^hu.  Littlebur/  Hendrlefc,  WllliMn  O.  Pomeniy. 

'  TU>  Comialttro  wi-i  compoeed  uf  the  Pmldrnt  of  the  ConTeDtlon,  «V>  (biHilil  be  lat-efiM*  chalmun,  ami 
•ee  ftmi  taeh  Con|frpa«l<inal  dlatriet. 

'  The  OoamlMloiMn  appointed  vere  the  polltieal  Meada  of  the  Oorernor.  kvtim%  them  vaa  Baail  Dokc. 
<6mmt  the  noted  pterrlUa  rblef  vader  the  nolnrlKas  John  Merfao. 
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Jackson  followed  up  tbis  rerolntionary  movement  by  calling '  the  Legis- 
lature to  assemble  in  extraordinary  aeBsion  at  Jefibrson  City  on 
IMS,       the  2d  day  of  May, "  for  the  purpose,"  he  said,  "  of  enacting  ench 
laws  and  adopting  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  more  perfect  organization  and  equipment  of  the  militia  of. 
this  State,  and  to  raise  the  money  and  such  other  means  an  may  be  required  to 
place  the  State  in  a  proper  attitude  for  defense."    The  Governor  was  acting 
under  the  inspiration  of  a  disloyal  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  named  Daniel  M.  Frost,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  was  then 
bearing  the  commission  of  a  brigadier-general  of  the  Missouri  militia,  and  was 
commander  of  the  St.  Louis  District     So  early  as  the  24th  of  Jnnuary  pre- 
ceding, we  find  Frost  giving  the  Governor  assurances,  in  writing,  of  his  trea- 
sonable purposes,   and   of   the    com- 
plicity with    him   of  Major  William 
Henry  Bell,  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
who    was    then    commander    of    the 
United    States    military  post    at  St 
Louis,  and  having  iu  ch.arge  the  Amenal 
there.'     On  the  day  when 
"*  the    President  called*   for 

troops.  Frost  hastened  to  remind  the 
Governor  that  it  was  time  to  take  active 
measures  for  securing  the  co-operation 
of  Missouri  in  the  distuiion  scheme.  He 
suggested  that  thehoMingof  St.  Louis 
by  the  National  Government  would 
restrain  the  secession  movement  in  the 
State;  and  he  recommended  the  call- 
ing of  the  Legislature  together  ;  the 
sending  of  an  agent  to  Baton  Rbuge  to  obtain  mortars  and  siege-guns  ;  to 
see  that  the  Arsenal  at  Liberty  should  not  be  held  by  Government  troops  ;  to 


OANIRL  M,  flKMT. 


•  General  Frost  Informed  tfie  Oovernor  that  he  hud  just  visited  the  Areenal.  and  Kild:— "I  fonnd  MiOnr  Bell 
every  tbtng  that  toii  nr  1  could  dt-slre.  ITv  awared  me  that  he  considered  that  Missouri  had.  whenever  th« 
time  came,  ii  riffht  to  claim  it  [the  Arsenal],  as  being  upon  her  soil.  ...  lie  lnfi»nned  me,  upon  the  honor 
of  a  gentleman,  that  he  would  not  suffer  any  arms  to  be  removed  from  the  place,  wUhont  first  givln?  mo  timehf 
information^  and  I.  In  tnrn,  promised  falui  that  I  would  use  all  the  force  at  my  command'  to  prevent  htm  being 
annoyed  by  Irresponsiblo  persons.  I,  at  the  same  time,  gave  him  notice  that  If  affairs  assumed  so  threatening 
'  a  character  as  to  render  It  unsafe  to  leave  the  place  in  Its  comparatively  unprotected  condition,  that  1  might 
corae  down  and  quarter  a  proper  force  there  to  prrtlcet  it  from  the  assaults  of  any  persons  whatsoever,  to  wbicb 
he  assented.  In  a  word,  the  M^)or  is  with  ns,  where  he  ought  to  be,  for  all  his  worldly  wealth  lies  her«  in  St. 
Ix>uls  (and  It  Is  very  large);  and  then,  again,  his  sympathies  ore  with  as.*^ 

Fro^t  then  proceeded  to  inform  the  Oovemor  that  he  should  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  ^the  senaatlonlata,** 
that  I^  the  t'nionists;  that  he  should  be  ^'thoroughly  prepared,  with  proper  force,  to  act  as  emergency  may 
require,"  anil  that  he  would  use  force,  if  any  attempt  at  "*  shipment  or  reinov.il  of  the  prms"  should  be  at* 
tempted.  "1*he  Mi^or  Informs' me,**  he  said,  **  that  be  has  arms  for  forty  thousand  men,  with  all  the  appllanree 
to  manufacture  munitlttns of  every  kind.**  lie  continued: — ** This  Arsenal,  if  properly  looked  after,  will  Im 
every  thlm:  to  our  State,  and  1  intend  to  look  after  it,  very  quietly,  however."  Then  again,  referring  to  M^or 
Bell,  he  said : — "  lie  desired  that  I  would  not  divulge  his  peculiar  views,  which  I  promised  not  to  do,  eercept  <o 
yoftmetf.  1  beg.  therefore^  that  yon  will  say  nothing  that  m'lght  compromise  him  eventually  with  the  Oeneral 
Government,  for  thereby  1  would  be^  placed  In  an  awkward  position,  whilst  he  would  probably  he  removed, 
which  would  he  unpttrinani  to  our  Interests." — Letter  of  D.  Jf.  Froet  to  C  f.  JacSrnon,  Ootrmor  of  Mietomri, 
4anuary  21,  18(11.  See  AppendLx  to'the  *'■  Journal  of  the  Senate,  Extra  Se^eion  of  the  Rebel  LeffieUttnre," 
otlled  together  by  a  proclamation  of  Governor  Jackson,  and  held  at  Neosho.  Missouri.  In  October,  1S61.  It 
was  published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri,  In  IMti  Thto 
Journal,  In  MS.,  was  captured  by  the  Forty-ninth  Missouri  Volunteers,  In  the  State  of  Alabama. 
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publish  %  proelamation  to  the  people,  warning  them  that  the  President's  oall 
for  troops  was  Ulegal,  and  that  they  should  prepare  to  defend  their  rights 
as  dtiaens  of  Missouri,  and  to  form  a  military  camp  at  or  ^ear  St.  Louis, 
whereat  the  commander  might  be  anthorized  to  "  muster  military  com- 
panies into  the  service  of  the  State,  erect  batteries,"  et  ccetera.' 

In  accordance  with  General  Frost's  advice,  the  Governor,  on  the  day 
when  he  issued  his- call  for  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  caused  his  Adju- 
(aot-Gencral  (Hough)  to  send  orders  to  the  militia  officers  of  the  State  to 
aasemble  their  respective  commands  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  go  into  encamp- 
ment for  a  week,  the  avowed  object  being  for  the  militia  "  to  attain  a  greater 
d^ee  of  efficiency  and  perfection  in  organization  and  discipline."  In  all 
this  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  Governor  were  so  thinly  covered  by  false 
pretense  that  few  were  deceived  by  them.  The  intention  clearly  was  to  give 
to  the  Governor  and  his  friends  military  control  and  occupation  of  the  State, 
that  they  might,  in  spite  of  the  solemn  injunctions  of  the  people,  expressed  in 
dieir  Convention,  annex  Missouri  to  the  "  Southern  Confederacy."  Had  evi- 
dence of  his  treasonable  designs  -been  wanting,  the  Governor's  Message  to 
the  Legislature  on  the  2d  of  May  would  have  supplied  it.  "  Our  interest» 
and  our  sympathies,"  he  said,  "  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Slaveholding 
States,  and  necessarily  unite  our  destiny  with  theirs.  The  similarity  of  our* 
social  and  political  institutions,  our  industrial  interests,  our  sympathies, 
habits,  and  tastes,  our  common  origin  and  territorial  contiguity,  all  concur 
in  pointing  out  our  duty  in  regard  to  the  separation  which  is  now  taking 
place  l>etween  the  States  of  the  old  Federal  Union."  He  denounced  the 
President's  call  for 
troops  as  "unconsti- 
tational  and  illegal, 
tending  toward  a  con- 
solidated despotism." 
He  said  all  that  he 
dared,  short  of  calling 
the  people  to  arms 
in  set  terms,  to  over- 
throw the  Republic 
The  Legislature  obse- 
quiously acquiesced  in 
the  demands  of  the 
Governor,  and  he  began  at  once  to  work  the  machinery  of  revolution  vigor- 
ously. 

The  capture  of  the  United  States  Arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  with  its  large 
supply  of  mtmitions  of  war,  and  the  holding  of  that  chief  city  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  formed  a  capital  feature  in  the  plan 
of  the  conspirators.  Already  an  unguarded  Arsenal  at  Liberty, 
in  Clay  County,  had  been  seized*  and  garrisoned  by  the  se- 
cessionists,  under    the  direction    of  the   Governor,  and    its   contents   dis- 
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VlflTBD  BTAT18    ARflSIfAL    AT  8T.    Lol'lft.* 


'  Aiiril  to, 

IMI. 


■  Lettnof  D.  IL  IVott,  Br1(*dleM3«nenl  eommandlDg  MlUtarj  District  of  Mlsaoorl,  dued  "St.  I»nta. 
Aftfl  a,  IMl." 

*  Tit  pvandt  of  th«  Aneul  slop*  to  the  rirer,  and  on  two  iildea  hnre  *  sort  of  terraced  xrall.  It  la  aonth 
•f  the  cttj:  anil  neur  ihn  riTera  nllway  paaees  tbmnfih  tbe  grounda  Connected  with  that  wall  at  the  railwnjr, 
a  batteij  was  euabHahed. 
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tribated  among  the  disloyal  inhabitants  of  that  region  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  The  Arsenal  at  St.  Louis  could  not  be  so  easily  taken.  It  was 
guarded  by  a  garrison  of  between  fonr  and  five  hundred  regular  troops, 
onder  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon,  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  men  in  the 
Army,  who  had  lately  been  appointed  commandant  of  the  post,  in  place  of 
Major  Bell.  Lyon  caused  earthworks  to  be  thrown  up  for  the  protection  of 
this  important  depository  of  arms. 

For  weeks  before  the  President's  call  for  troops,  .the  secessionists  of  St. 
Louis  held  secret  meetings  in  the  Bethold  Mansion,  beloniring  to  one  of  the 
oldest  French  families  in  the  State,  where  they  were  drilled  in  the  ase  of 
fire-arms,  and  were  so  bold  as  to  fling  out  a  secession  flag  during  a  portion 
of  the  sittings  of  the  State  Convention.  They  were  furnished  with  State 
arms ;  and  many  of  them  there  received  commis^sions  from  the  Governor,  and 
were  secretly  sworn  into  the  military  service  of  the  State.  They  were 
closely  watched  frpm  the  beginning  by  a  few  vigilant  Unionists,  who  met  in 
secret  in  the  law  oflSce  of  Franklin  A.  Dick.'  There  Captain  Lyon  frequently 
met  them  in  consultation ;  and  when  it  was  evident  that  the  secessionists 
were  preparing  to  seize  the  Arsenal  and  the  city,  they  made  first  Washington 
Hall  and  then  Turners'  Hall  (both  belonging  to  the  Germans)  ]>laccs  for  ren- 
dezvous for  the  Unionists  of  St.  Louis.  These  (who  were  mostly  Germans) 
were  formed  into  military  companies,  drilled  in  the  ase  of  fire-arms,  and 
thus  were  fully  prepared  to  resist  the  traitors.  Finally,  when  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  troops  came,  they  drilled  openly,  made  their  hall  a  citadel  with 
barricaded  entrance,  established  a  perpettial-  guard,  and  kept  ap  continual 
communication  with  the  Arsenal.  They  were  denoniiced  by  the  secessionists 
as  outlaws,  incendiaries,  and  miscreants,  preparing  to  make  war  on  Missoori ; 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difSculty  that  they  were  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  They  were  finally  relieved  of  much  anxiety  and 
embarrassment  by  an  order  issued  by  the  President,  on  the  30th  of  April,  for 
Captain  Lyon  to  enroll  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  the  loyal 
citizens  of  St>  Louis,  in  number  not  exceeding  ten  thousand.  This  order  was 
procured  chiefly  through  the  instruinentality  of  Colonel  (afterward  M^or- 
General)  Frank  P.  Blair,  who,  within  ten  days  after  the  call  of  the  President 
for  troops  was  received,  had  raised  and  organized  a  regiment  of  Missoariana, 
and  assisted  in  the  primary  formation  of  four  others.  On  him  Captain  Lyon 
leaned  much  in  this  emergency. 

In  the  mean  Ume  General  Wool's  timely  order  to  Governor  Yates,  to  send 
a  force  from  Illinois  to  hold  the  St.  Louis  Arsenal,*  had  been  acted  upon. 
Yates  sent  Captain  Stokes,  of  Chicago,  on  that  delicate  mission.  He  found 
St.  Louis  alive  with  excitement,  and,  after  consultation  with  Captain  Lyon 
and  Colonel  Blair,  it  was  thought  best  to  remove  a  large  portion  of  the  arms 
secretly  to  Illinois.  This  was  done  between  midnight  and  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  April.  They  were  taken  to  Alton  in  a  steamboat, 
and  from  thence  to  Springfield  by  railway. 

>  The  p-ntlemen  who  attended  theae  meeting*  were  Jiunc>  8.  Thomiu.  now  (ISdS)  Mayor  of  St  Lonlt;  Frank 
P.  Blair,  Oliver  D.  Filley.  Jamei  D.  Broadbead,  Samuol  .1.  Glover,  Benjamin  Fiurar,  B.  OraU  Brown,  Fnuikila 
A.  Dick,  Peter  L.  Foy,  Henry  T.  Blow,  Giles  F.  Filley,  John  D.  Btevenion,  John  Doyle.  Henry  Boemsleln. 
Samnel  T.  Gardner,  and  Samiiil  Sinewa, 
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The  Governor  and  the  Becessionists  of  St.  Lonis  were  ansnspicions,  or  at 
least  uninformed,  of  the  removal  of  so  many  arms  from,  the  Arsenal,  and, 
imder  orders  for  the  establishment  of  camps  of  instraction,  they  prepared  to 
seize  it  with  its  valuable  contents.  The  Governor's  eealons  adviser. 
General  Frost,  formed  a  camp  in  Lindell's  Grove,'  in  the  suburbs      '^*' 
of  St.  Louis,  on  the  designated  day,*  and  there  was  collected  a 
considerable  force  of  State  troops.    He  called   the  place  of   rendezvous 
•  "Camp  Jackaon,"  in  hojior  of  the  Governor;  and  in  compliment  to  the  chief 
civil  and  military  leader  of  the  rebellion,  he  named  two  of  the  principal 
avenues  formed  by  tents,  "Davis"  and   "Beauregard."     To  deceive  the 
people,  be  kept  the  National  flag  waving  over  this  camp  of  disloyalists. 

Captain  Lyon,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  very  watchfii}.     Under  the 
orders  of  the  President,  of  the  30th  of  April,  he  enrolled  a  large  number  of 
volunteers.     These  occupied  the  Arsenal  grounds,  and  some  of  thetn,  for 
want  of  room  thereon,  were  quartered  outside  of  them.     The  latter  movement 
brought  the  metropolitan  police  into  action,  and  they  demanded  the  return  of 
the  troops  to  the  Government  grounds,  because  they  were  "  Federal  soldiers 
violating  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign  State  of  Missouri,"  which  had  "  exda- 
sive  jurisdiction  over  her  whole  territory."     Lyon  saw  no  force  in  their 
argument,  and  paid  little  attention  to  their  folly,  but  continued  his  prepara- 
tions to  defend  and  hold  the  Arsenal.     To  make  his   little  force  appear 
stronger  than  it  really  was,  he  sent  out  squads  of  soldiers  in  disguise  during 
the  liours  of  night,  while  the  secessionists  slept,  with  orders  to  rendezvous 
at   a  distant  point,  and  march  back  to  the  Arsenal  the  next  morning  in 
uniform,  with  drums  beating  and  flags  flying. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 9th,  word  came  to  Captain  Lyon  that  heavy 
cannon  and  mortars  in  boxes,  marked  "  Marble,"'  and  shot  and  shell  in  bar- 
rels, had  been  landed  at  St.  Louis  from  the  steamer  J.  C.  Swan,  and  taken 
to  Camp  Jackson  on  drays.  Reports  concerning  the  matter  were  contradic- 
tory, and  the  commander  resolved  to  make  a  pers^nal  reconnoissance  of  the 
secession  camp.  Disguised  as  a  woman  closely  veiled,  lie  rode  in  a  carriage 
np  to  and  around  the  camp  unsuspected,*  and  was  convinced  that  the  time  for 
vigorous  action  had  arrived.  Frost  had  become  uneasy,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th  he  wrote  to  Lyon,  saying  that  he  was  constantly  in  receipt  of 
information  that  an  attack  on  bis  camp  "was  contemplated,  because  of  the 
impression  that  had  gone  abroad  that  he  was  about  to  attack  the  Arsenal. 
Then,  with  the  most  adroit  hypocrisy,  he  solemnly  declared  that  he  had  no 
hostile  designs  against  the  property  of  the  United  States  or  its  representa- 
tives, and  that  the  idea  of  such  hostility  had  never  been  entertained  by  him 
nor  by  any  one  else  in  the  State.  He  was  acting,  he  said,  only  in  accordance 
with  his  constitutional  duties.  In  support  of  his  assertion  he  pointed  to  the 
fact,  that  he  had  oficred  the  services  of  the  troops  under  his  command  for 

>  Tilts  prove  wm  in  an  loclosure  of  aboat  sixty  tcrea,  boaaded  on  the  north  by  Oliro  Stroet,  and  extondtng 
w*at  along  Qnnd  Arenne. 

*  I4f»  of  SathanUl  Lyon  :  by  Ashbel  Woodtrard,  pa|re  iH. 

•  Proclamation  of  General  W.  S.  Harney,  May  14,  :8«1. 

••  On  that  occasion  Copuln  Lyon  wore  the  Ana,  abawl,  and  bonnet  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Alexander,  a  danghter 
of  SoTemor  Qeor^  Madison,  of  Kentacky,  whose  bfsrery  was  eonspleoons  at  Frrnchtown,  on  the  River  Ilaisln, 
early  in  ISIS.  The  carriage  was  driven  by  WtlHam  Bnbert^  a  colond  man ;  and  Captain  J.  J.  WItil j  waa 
LyoB^  goMe. 
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the  protection  of  the  public  property.  He  desired  to  knov  "personally' 
from  Captain  Lyon  whether  the  rumor  of  his  intended  attack  on  Cant] 
Jackson  was  true. 

Lyon  refused  to  receiTe  Frost's  note,  but  the  traitor  was  answered  by  Um 
vigilant  commander  "personal^"  that  day,  in  a  way  to  silence  all  ibrtha 
inquiries.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  Lyon,  by  a  quick  morement,  surroundec 
Camp  Jackson  with  about  six  thousand  troops  and  heavy  cannon,  so  plaoec 
as  to  command  the  entire  grove.'  Guards  were  placed  so  as  to  prevent  an] 
communication  between  the  town  and  the  camp.  Th'en  Lyon  sent  a  note  U 
General  Frost,  demanding  an  immediate  surrender  of  the  men  and  munitiont 
of  war  under  his  command,  and  giving  him  only  thirty  minutes  for.  delibe 
ration. 

In  the  mean  time,  information  of  this  movement  had  spread  over  tb< 
town.  Rumors  of  an  attack  on  Camp  Jackson  had  been  exciling  the  people 
for  two  days,  and  now  a  portion  of  the  population,  who  sympathized  witb 
the  rebellion,  were  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  and,  armed  with  whatever  weapon 
they  could  find — rifles,  pistols,  knives,  clubs — they  hurried  toward  Litidell'i 
Grove  to  assist  the  State  troops.  They  ifound  the  south  side  of  the  camp 
open,  and  many  of  them  forced  their  way  into  it  and  joined  their  friends, 
They  were  too  late.  Frost  perceived  by  the  array  of  arm^  men  around  his 
oamp  that  resistance  with  his  twelve  hundred  militia  would  be  useless,  and 
he  surrendered  before  the  half  hour  allowed  him  for  deliberation  had 
expired.  With  his  men  Frost  surrendered  twenty  cannon,  twelve  hundred 
new  rifles,  several  chests  of  muskets,  and  large  quantities  of  ammunition. 
The  most  of  these  materials  o£  war  had  been  stolen  from  the  Arsenal  at 
'  Baton  Ronge. 

Lyon  offered  to  release  the  State  troops,  who  were  now  prisoners,  on  con- 
dition of  their  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  National  Government, 
and  promising  not  to  take  up  arms  against  it.  Nearly  all  of  them  declmed 
the  offer,  and  toward  stm^et  they  were  marched  out  of  the  camp  between 
two  regiments  (Blair's  and  Boemstein's),  followed  by  the  excited  crowd,  who 
yelled  and  cursed  like  madmen,  as  they  were.  They  huzzaed  for  Jefierson 
Davis  and  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Women  waved  their  handkerchiefi 
in  token  of  friendship  for  the  prisoners;  and  upon  the  German  Unionists  in 
the  ranks  the  most  insulting  epithets  were  poured  out.  At  length,  just  as 
the  last  of  the  prisoners  and  guard  were  leaving  the  camp,  some  of  the  rabble 
in  the  grove  fired  upon  some  of  Boemstein's  command.*  The  Germans 
returned  the  attack  in  kind.  More  than  twenty  of  the  crowd  were  wounded, 
including  some  women  and  children,  some  of  them  mortally.     Lyon  in- 


>  The  raglmrnu  ofMlaaonrl  Volnoteen,  ander  Colonels  BornuMn,  Franx  8I(n1  (nftenrard  Mi\)nr-Ora<>nIV 
ftod  Blatr.  wero  drawn  np  on  th«  north  and  weet  iddes  ot  the  camp ;  tho  regiment  of  Colonel  Nicholas  9churtner, 
with  a  company  of  United  States  Begulara  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  nnder  Lieutenant  Lathrop,  were  placnl  n» 
the  east  side  of  the  camp;  and  a  oonipany  of  Re^lars,  under  Llentenant  Saxton,  and  a  battery  of  heavy  cubs 
were  on  the  north  side  of  the  camp.  Lyon's  staff  consisted  of  Franklin  A.  Dick,  Samuel  Simmons,  Bernard  0. 
Farrar,  and  Mr.  Conant.  Mr.  Dick  was  afterward  ProTost-Matshal  Oenersl  of  the  Department  of  Mlssoatt. 
under  Orneral  S.  R.  Cnrtls.  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

*  Captain  Blnndnwskl,  of  Boemst«ln'a  regiment,  was  mortally  wonnded,  and  dlrd  n  tew  days  afterward,  «he« 
he  was  bnrled  with  the  honors  of  war.  Captain  Lyon  woa  present  at  his  death,  and  he  remarked  tn  the  vlctlni^s 
widow : — *  Madam,  since  my  boyhood.  It  boa  always  been  my  highest  wish  to  die  aa  yoar  husbuid  bo  dML' 
That  wish  waa  soon  nfterwani  gntlfled. 
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Btantlj  ordered  the  firing  to  oeaae,  and  at  twilight  the  prifionera  in  hand 
wen  conveyed  to  the  ArsenaL     Many  had  escaped. 

The  night  of  the  10th  *  waa  a  fearful  one  in  St.  Louis.  The  sccessioniata 
wen  determined  pn  revenge.  They  gathered  in  excited  throngs 
k  the  streets,  and  were  alternately  inflamed  hy  incendiary  ',^' 
speeches,  and  quieted  by  judicious  harangues  by  distinguished 
adsraa.  They  marched  in  procession  with  significant  banners ;  broke  open 
a  gajHstore,  and  seized  some  of  the  arms  in  it ;  and  all  night  long  the  air  was 
resonant  with  the  shouts  of  an  excited  multitude.  Toward  dawn,  through 
the  exertion  of  the  Mayor  and  police,  the  populace  dispersed  to  their 
homes,  with  hearts  filled  with  deep^eated  hatred  of  the  Union  troops, 
eqiedally  of  the  Germans,  who  formed  a  greater  portion  of  the  "Home- 
tioard."  This  hatred  was  violently  exhibited  toward  the  evening  of  the 
11th,  when  some  of  these  troops  were  entering  the  town  from  the  Arsenal. 
A  great  crowd  had  gathered  on  Fifth  Street  and  showered  insults  upon 
them ;  and  at  the  comer  of  Fifth  and  Walnut  Streets,  a  boy  in  the  crowd 
fired  a  pistol  at  the  soldiers.  Their  rear  line  turned  and  fired,  and  imme- 
diately the  whole  column  was  broken,  and  ballets  from  their  guns  flew  thick 
among  the  people  on  the  sidewalk  and  in  the  streets.  Several  were  killed 
and  wounded,  and  a  number  of  the  soldiers  themselves  suffered  from  the 
wild  firing  of  their  exasperated  comrades.  Mayor  Taylor  and  a  heavy 
pofice  force  soon  appeared,  and  quiet  was  restored. 

General  William  S.  Harney,  of  the  National  Army,  had  arrived  at  St. 
Loais  from  the  East  during  the  excite- 
ment, and  on  the  12th,  he  resumed  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the 
West,  of  which  he  was  the  head.  The 
hot  indignation  of  the  populace  was 
smothered,  and,  M-ith  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions,' the  city  of  St.  Louis  (which 
remained  under  Union  control)  was 
spared  from  other  scenes  of  blood- 
shed daring  the  war.'  When  all  the 
facts  became  known,  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Lyon  was  approved  by  his 
Government,  and  by  the  loyal  people 
of -the  country.  By  his  promptness 
and  skill,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
hosts  of  loyal  and  leeloas  men,  he 
saved  the  AJsenal  and  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  from  the  grasp  of  the  conspirators,  and  so  consolidated  and  en- 
eoonged  the  Union  sentiment  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  Missouri  was 
eaved  from  the  disgrace  of  being  rightfully  called  a  "  seceded  State." 


W.  (.   BjtKnT. 


•  0«  tk«  18th  of  Jaae  th*  tity  vu  riolviitlj  atrititcd  by  a  tmital  ownmoM  on  Scrrnth  Straet,  brtweom 
OBt»  ud  Pine  8tre«t«.  Aa  loina  troop*  wers  p-iMlng,  a  plstol-«hat  wa»  flred  among  tbein  from  a  a™  englne- 
■•■ia  TVy  ware  alamied  and  conftiSKi  and  rammenced  firing  upon  the  people  In  the  street.  In  all  dlrectlont. 
S«»«nl  iieraaM  wen  killed  aid  otbers  were  wounded.  Qnlet  waa  aoon  afterward  lestored. 
^•Stttementa  made  to  tbe  anthor  by  Colonel  F.  A.  Dick,  John  Coleman.  Jr..  and  other  eye-wltnessM: 
«''■*<«. by Charlea  D.  Drake,  on  the  AnafTertarr  of  thecaptare  ofCamp  Jarkaon,  May  11,  Ism  Proclamation 
t  Saaenl  W.  &  HariMy.  Mi^  M,  1861.    Li/»<if  OaunU  Ifon  :  by  Artbel  Woodward,  M.  D. 
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The  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  produced  great  consternation  among  the 
seceesionists  at  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  the  State,  where  the  Legisla- 
tare  was  io  session.  A  military  bill  was  immediately  passed,  by  which  a 
fund  for  war  purposes  was  decreed.  The  Governor  was  authorized  to 
receive  a  loan  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  the  banks,  and  to  issue 
State  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  million  dollars.  He  was  also  authorized 
to  purchase  arms ;  and  the  whole  military  power  of  the  State  was  placed 
under  his  absolute  control,  while  every  able-bodied  man  was  made  subject 
to  military  duty.  A  heavy  extraordinary  tax  was  ordered ;  and  nothing  was 
left  undone  in  preparations  for  actual  war. 

Soon  after  General  Harney  returned  to  his  command,  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation,' in  which  he  characterized  this  military  bill  as  an  indirect 
''iMi'*'    secession  ordinance,  even  ignoring  the  forms  resorted  to  by  the 
politicians  of  other  States,  and  he  told  the  people  of  Missouri  that 
it  was  a  nullity,  and  should  be  regarded  as  such  by  them.    Yet  he  was  anxious 
to  pursue  a  conciliatory  policy,  to  prevent  war.     He  entered  into 
'    ■      a  compact '  with  Sterling  Price  (President  of  the  late  Convention, 
and  then  a  General  of  the  State  militia),  which  had  for  its  object  the  neutral- 
ity of  Missouri  in  the  impending  conflict.     Price,  in  the  name  of  the  Gover- 
nor, pledged  the  power  of  the  State  to  the  maintenance  of  order ;  and  Harney, 
in  the  name  of  his  Government,  agreed  to  make  no  military  movement,  so 
long  as  that  order  was  preserved.     The  loyal  people  were  alarmed,  for  they 
well  knew  the  fitithlessness  to  pledges  of  the  Governor  and  his  associates, 
and  they  justly  regarded  the  whole  matter  as  a  trick  of  Jackson  and  other 
conspirators  to  deceive  the  people,  and  to  gain  time  to  get  arms,  and  pre- 
pare for  war.    Fortunately  for  the  State 
and  the  good  cause,  the  National  Gov- 
ernment did  not  sanction  this  compact. 
Captain    Lyon  had  been  commissioned 
a    brigadier-general'  in    the 
'  iMi "'    ™®*°  time,  by  an  order  dated 
the  16th  of  May,  several  days 
before  this  treaty  with  Price     General 
Harney  was  relieved  of  command,  and 
on  the  29th  he  was  succeeded  by  Lyon, 
who  bore  the  title  of  Commander  of 
the  Department  of  Missouri.      Most  'of 
the  prisoners  taken   at    Cibnp  Jackson 
had    concluded    to    accept    the    parole 
RULina  ruoc  '         first    offered  them,  and  they   were  re- 

leased. 
Governor  Jackson  paid  no  attention  to  the  refusal  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  sanction  the  compact  between  Harney  and  Price,  but  proceeded 
as  if  it  were  in  full  force.  The  purse  and  the  sword  of  Missouri  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Legislature,  and  he  determined  to  wield  both  for 
the  benefit  of  the  "  Southern  Confederacy."  He  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  declared  that  "  the  people  of  Missouri  should  be  permitted,  in  peace 
and  security,  to  decide  upon  their  future  course,"  and  that  "  they  could  not 
be  subjugated."    Finally,  on  the  11th  of  June,  General  Lyon,  Colonel  Blair, 
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and  Major  H.  A.  Consnt  held  a  four  hoars'  interview  with  Goremor  Jack- 
son, General  Price,  and  Thomas  L.  Smcad,  the  Litter  being  the  Governor's 
private  secretary.  Jackson  demanded,  as 
a  vital  condition  of  pacification,  that 
throughout  the  State  the  Home-Guards, 
composed  of  loyal  citizens,  should  be  dis- 
banded, and  liiat  no  National  troops 
shonld  be  allowed  to  tread  the  soil  of 
MissoorL  Lyon  peremptorily  refused 
compliance,  and  Jackson  and  hu  associ- 
ates returned  to  Jefferson  City  that  night. 
On  the  following  day  *  the  Gov- 
ernor issued  a  proclamation,  ''Jmi^*" 
calling  into  active  service  fifty 
thousand  of  the  State  militia,  "for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  invasion,  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty of  the  citizens."  In  this  proclamaiion  he  told  the  people,  that  while 
it  was  their  duty  to  "  obey  all  of  the  constitutional  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Government,"  it  was  equally  his  duty  to  advise  them,  that  their 
**  first  allegiance  was  due  to  their  own  State,  and  that  they  were  under  no 
obligations  whatever  to  obey  the  unconstitutional  edicts  of  the  military 
despotism  which  had  enthroned  itself  at  Washington,  nor  to  submit  to  the 
infamous  and  degrading  sway^of  its  minions  in  this  State."  At  the  same 
time  two  important  r:dlway  bridges  between  St.  Louis  and  Jefierson  City 
were  burnt,  and  the  telegraph  wires  were  cut,  under  the  direction  of  a 
son  of  the  Governor.  So  the  disloyal  Chief  Magistrate  of  Missouri  int^ugn- 
rated  civil  war  in  that  State ;  and  those  movements  of  troops  within  its  bor- 
ders immediately  besan,  which  continued  during  almost  the  entire  period 
of  the  conflict,  with  the  most  disastrous  results  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  CommonwealtL 

While  the  loyalists  and  disloyalists  of  Missouri  were  grappling  in  their 
first  struggles  for  supremacy,  the  National  Government  was  busy  on  the 
Southeastern  borders  of  that  Commonwealth,  in  making  preparations  for 
securing  its  capital  city,  St.  Louis,  from  the  armed  occupation  of  the  insnr^ 
gents,  and  also  from  invasion  of  southern  niinois  and  Indiana,  by  the  banded 
enemies  of  the  RepublicL  The  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River, 
where  it  pours  its  tribute  into  the  Mississippi,  was  of  importance,  as  that 
point  was  the  key  to  a  vast  extent  Of  navigable  waters,  whose  control  would 
give  great  advantage  to  the  party  who  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  it. 
B<^th  Governor  Tates  and  the  Government  at  Washington  bad  been  early 
informed  of  a  conspiracy  to  seize  Cairo,  a  small  village  in  Illinois,  on  the 
low  marshy  point  at  the  confluence  of  those  two  great  nvers,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  that  terminated  there.  By  this 
means  they  hoped  to  control  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis, 
and  of  the  Ohio  to  Cincinnati  and  beyond;  and  also  to  cut  off  all  communi- 
cstiorf  with  the  interior  of  Illinois.  They  further  hoped  that  their  permanent 
possession  of  that  point,  which  gave  them  absolute  control  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  below,  whose  stream  traversed  a  Slave-labor   territory 
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exclusively,  woald  cause  the  Northwestern  States  of  the  Union  to  join  hands 
with  the  insurgents,  rather  than  lose  the  immense  commercial  advantages 
which  the  free  navigation  of  that  great  stream  afforded.  The  scheme  was 
foiled  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Government  and  the  patriotism  of  the  people 
in  the  Northwest ;  and,  as  we  have  observed,  Governor  Yates,  under  direc- 
tions from  the  Secretary  of  War,  sent  Illinois  troops,  at  an  early  day,  to 
take  possession  of  and  occupy  Cairo."  The  secessionists,  especially  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri,  were  alarmed  and  chagrined  by  this  important  move- 
ment, and  never  ceased  to  lament  it. 

By  the  middle  of  May  there  were  not  less  than  five  thousand  Union 
volunteers  at  Cairo,  under  the  command  of  the  experienced  B.  M.  Prentiss, 
who  had  just  been  commissioned  a  brigadier-general.  They  occupied  the  ex- 
treme point  of  land  within  the  leoee 
or  dike  that  keeps  out  the  rivers 
at  high  water,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  There 
they  cast  np  fortifications,  and 
significantly  called  the  post 
Camp  Defiance.  A  smaller  one, 
called  Camp  Smith,  was  estab- 
lished in  the  rear  of  it;  and 
troops  occupied  other  points  near, 
on  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers. 
H^avy  ordnance  was  forwarded 
from  Pittsburg,  and  42-pounder 
cannon  commanded  the  two 
streams,  and  bade  every  steamer 
and  other  craft  to  round  to  and 
report  to  the  military  authorities 
there.  Before  the  close  of  May, 
the  post  at  Cairo  was  con»dered 
impregnable  against  any  force  the 
Confederates  were  likely  to  bring.  It  soon  became  a  post  of  immense 
importance  to  the  Union  cause,  as  a  point  where  some  of  those  land  and 
naval  expeditious  which  performed  signal  service  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mis> 
sissippi  were  fitted  out,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter. 

Adjoining  Missouri  on  the  South  was  the  Slave-labor  State  of  Arkansas, 

in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  attachment  to  the  Union  was  a  prevailing  sent!- 

ment  of  the  people  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.'    Unfortunately 

*  '*"■       for  them,  the  Governor  and  most  of  the  leading  poliiicians  of  the 

State  were  disloyal,  and  no  eflTort  was  spared  by  them  to  obtain  the  passage 

of  an  osdinance  of  secession  by  a  Convention  of  delegates  who 

met  on  the  4th  of  March.*    That  Convention  was  composed  of 


MIUTAUV  POSlTlOir  AT  CAIXOw 
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'  Bee  p«g«  454  Cairo  Is  one  hnndred  and  MTenty-flw  mile*  b«Iow  St.  Lmlt.  U  to  tltroted  <m  i  boot- 
thmpcd  girninanlt,  which  hu  b«en  funned  by  th«  tcUoB  of  the  two  rl»«».  At  high  water  It  la  niually  overflowed 
toagreat  vxteot;  and  embonkmenta,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  In  hlirht,  along  the  rivers,  called  few**,  had  b««B 
thrown  np  to  keep  out  the  waters.  These  ItvtM  are  Ibrty  feet  abovo  ordinary  low  wdter.  and  rise  Aboat  t«B 
Aet  above  the  natural  Icvtl  of  the  land.  The  ground  In  the  rear  of  the  olty  is  lower  than  that  on  which  the  town 
•lands,  and,  during  ovu^flow^  the  only  dry  eommunicatlon  with  the  country  is  by  the  causeway  of  the  lUliraw 
Central  Callway,  which  extends  np  Into  the  immenac  in«irlca  of  llUaols. 
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seventy-five  members,  forty  of  whom  were  regarded  as  tTnionists.  These 
were  so  decided  and  firm,  that  no  ordinance  of  Becession  could  be  passed. 
The  conspirators  were  disheartened,  and,  for  a  while,  despaired  of  success. 
At  length  they  accomplished  by  a  trick,  what  they  could  not  gain  by  fair 
means.  A  self-constituted  Committee,  composed  of  "^Secessionists "  and 
"  Co-operationists,"  reported  an  ordinance  providing  for  an  election,  f o  be 
held  on  the  17th  of  August  following,  at  which  the  legal  voters  of  the  State 
should  decide  by  ballot  for  "  Secession  "  or  "  Cooperation."  If  a  majority 
of  the  votes  then  cast  should  be  for  "  Secession,"  that  fact  was  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  instructmn  to  the  Convention  to  pass  an  ordinance  to 
that  effect;  if  for  "Co-operation,"  then  measures  were  te  be  used,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Border  Slave-labor  States  '*  yet  ih  the  Union,"  for  the 
settlement  of  existing  difficulties.  To  this  fair  proposition  the  Unionists  in 
the  Convention  agreed,  and  the  vote  on  the  question  was  unanimous. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter, 
the  President's  call  for  troops,  and  the  events  at  Baltimore,  Governor  Rector 


raw  at  oaibo,  ob  mz  otao  um  rsoar,  ni  1861. 

(whose  election  had  been  gained  by  the  influence  of  the  "Knigbis  of  tb« 
Golden  Circle"')  and  his  disloyal  associates  adopted  measures  immediately 
for  arraying  Arkansas  on  the  side  of  the  conspirators  without  consulting  the 
])eople. 

We  have  already  observed  the  insulting  response  of  the  Governor  to  the 
President's  call*  This  was  followed  by  a  high-handed  measure  on  the  part. 
of  the  President  of  the  Convention,  who  professed  to  be  a  loyal  man.  In 
violation  of  the  pledge  of  that  body,  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  in  August,  he  issyed  a  call  for  the  Convention  to 
reassemble  on  the  6ih  of  May.  It  met  on  that  day.  The  number  of 
delegates  present  was  seventy.     An  Ordinance  of  Secession,  previously  pre- 
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pared,  was  presented  to  it  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  hall 
in  which  the  delegates  met  was  densely  crowded  hj  an  excited  populace. 
It  was  tnoved  that  the  "  yeas"  and  "nays"  on  the  question  should  be  taken 
without  debate.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority,  bat 
the  President  declared  it  to  be  carried.  Then  a  Tote  oh  the  Ordinance  was 
taken,  and  a  majority  appeared  agamst  it  The  conspirators  were  deter- 
mined not  to  be  foiled.  The  President,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  plastic 
instrument  in  their  hands,  immediately  arose,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  cheers 
of  the  people,  vehemently  urged  the  Unionists  to  change  their  votes  to 
"ay"  immediately;  It  was  evident  that  a  large  number  of  that  crowd 
were  prepared  to  compel  them  to  do  so,  aift  the  terrified  Unionists  com- 
plied, with  only  one  exception,  and  that  was  Isaac  Murphy,  who  was 
compelled  to  fly  for  his  lile.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  by  the 
Unionists,  who  elected  him  Governor  of  the  State  in  1864, 

Thus,  by  fraud  and  violence,  Arkansas  was  placed  in  the  position  of  a 
rebellious  State.  The  Convention  then  authorized  the  Governor  to  call  out 
sixty  thousand  men,  if  necessary,  for  military  duty.  The  State  was  divided 
into  two  military  divisions,  eastern  and  western.  General  Bradley  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Eastern  Division,  and  General  Pearce,  late 
of  the  National  Army,  was  made  commander  of  the  Western  Division.  An 
ordinance  was  also  passed  confiscating  all  debts  due  from  citizens  of  Arkan- 
sas to  persons  residing  in  the  Free-labor  States,  and  all  the  personal  property 
belonging  to  such  persons  in  Arkansas  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Ordinance.  A  system  of  terrorism  was  at  once  commenced.  Unionists 
were  everywhere  shamefully  persecuted.  They  were  exiled,  imprisoned, 
and  murdered.  Confederate  troops  from  Texas  and  Louisiana  were  brought 
into  the  State  to  occupy  it  and  overawe  the  loyalists ;  and  Arkansas  troops, 
nused  chiefly  by  fraud  and  violence,  were  sent  out  of  the  State,  for  the  con- 
spirators would  not  trust  them. 

Not  content  with  this  usurpation  ^t  home,  Governor  Rector  and  his  asso- 
ciates, acting  under  the  directions  of  the  arch-conspirators  at  Montgomery, 
took  measures  to  attach  to  their  cause,  by  persuasion  or  coercion,  the  power- 
ful civilizsd  Indians  residing  in  the  Territory  adjoining  the  western  bounda- 
ries of  Arkansas  and  northern  Texas,  These  were  the  Cherokees,  Choctawa, 
and  Cbickasaws,  numbering  at  that  time  about  forty  thousand  sonls,'  There 
were  also  in  that  region  a  remnant  of  the  Creek  Nation  who  fonnerly  in- 
habited Alabama,  and  some  Senecas  and  Shawnoesc  from  the  North,  who 
had  lately  gone  there  on  a  visit.  It  was  believed  that  a  band  of  efficient 
warriors  might  be  drawn  from  these  nations,  whose  veiy  name  would  be 
terrible ;  and  through  the  resident  agents,  who  were  secessionists,  and  l»y 
other  means,  the  work  of  corraption  and  coercion  was  vigorously  commenced 
,  among  them. 

A  brother  of  Governor  Rector  was  then  Government  asent 

•  1861 

among  the  Cherokees,  and  used  all  his  influence  to  seduce  them 
from  their  allegiance.     When,  in  May,'  Jefferson  Davis  ordered  three  regi- 


■  The  OberokMS  numbered  twenty  two  tbnn>and,  the  Choctii*s  abont  eighteen  thnauml.  lod  the  Chl^»- 
uws  abunt  Uto  thnnun)!.  A  lonte  proporttnn  of  tbose  were  engaged  In  the  parsnita  of  ciTillxed  life,  eapeoUny 
the  Cberokaea,  who  had  many  flourishing  ichaoU. 
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ments  of  these  Indiaiia  to  be  formed,  heeommissioned  Albert  Pike,'  a  poet  of 
Bome  pretensions,  who  was  a  native  of  New  England,  bat  had  long  resided  in 
Arkansas,  to  make  a  treatj  with  them  to  that  effect. 
Hke  went  into  the  Indian  country,  where  he  met 
them  in  connciL  He  succeeded  with  the  less  civil- 
ized Choctaws  and  Cfaickasaws,  and  by  virtae  of  a 
treaty  made  with  them,  they  were  entitled  to  the 
pri'dlege  of  having  two  of  their  number  occupy 
seats  as  del^ates  in  the  "Congress"  of  the  con- 
spirators at  Montgomery.  Two  regiments  of 
these  Indians  were  raised,  and,  under  Pike,  who 
was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general,  they  joined 
the  army  of  the  conspirators.  A  third  regiment 
was  organized  before  the  close  of  1861.  .We  shall  meet  Pike  and  his  dusky 
followers  hereafter,  among  the  Ozark  Monn tains. 

The  Cherokees  and  Creeks  were  not  so  easily  moved.  The  venerable 
John  Ross,  who  for  almost  forty  years  had  been  the  principal  Chief  of  the 
Cherokees,  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  secessionists,  and  resisted  them 
so  long  as  he  had  the  power.  On  the  17th  of  May*  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  reminded  his  people  of  their  treaty 
obligations  to  the  United  States,  and  urged  them  to  be  faithfVd  in  the 
observance  of  them.    He  exhorted  them  to  take  no  part  in  the  exciting 


jLtamwt  ptKs. 


iisei. 


won  aiUTB,  AXEAHIAa. 

events  of  the  day,  but  to  attend  to  their  ordinary  avocations ;  and  not  to  be 
alarmed  by  false  reports  circulated  among  them  by  designing  men,  but  to 
cultivate  peace  and  friendship  with  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  States.     He 

'  Pike  Tu  »  remarluble  man.    He  wu  s  natira  of  Boston,  and  wu  then  ttty-one  jtan  of  i>ge,  with  long 
frm^  flowing  loeka.      Ho  dreeacd  blmaelf  In  gandj  costume  and  wore  sn  immense  plume  to  please  the  Indians. 
He  seems  to  hsTe  gone  Into  the  rebellion  heartily,  for^etfal  of  the  warnings  of  his  own  remarkable  prophecy, 
whieh  he  pat  ia  the  foUowinc  words,  toward  the  close  of  a  poem  entitled  DiMolutitm  of  th*   Union,  written 
keftm  the  war.    After  deaeribing  civil  war  and  its  rlTects,  he  says  to  the  deceived  people : — 
**  Where  ar«  yoar  leaders?    Where  are  they  who  led 
Tour  soals  into  the  perilous  abyss? 
The  brareat  and  the  best  are  lying  dead. 

Shrouded  in  treason  and  dark  perjuries: 
The  most  pf  them  have  basely  fn>m  you  fled. 

Followed  by  Scorn's  unending,  general  hiss; 
Tied  into  Unds  that  Liberty  disowns, 
EiwraDched  within  the  shadow  of  tall  thrones." 
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earnestly  urged  them  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  and  to  mahitsin  a  tmat 
that  God  would  not  only  keep  from  their  borders  the  desolation  of  war,  bot 
stay  its  "ravages  among  the  brotherhood  of  States." 

But  Ross  nnd  Iiis  loyal  adherents  among  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  were 
overborne  by  the  tide  of  rebellion,  and  were  swept  on,  powerless,  by  its 

tremendous  cori^nt.  The  forts  on  tbe 
frontier  of  Texas  (Gibson,  Arbackle,  and 
Washita),  used  for  their  defense,  had,  u 
we  have  observed,  been  abandoned  by 
United  States  troops,  in  consequence  of 
the  treason  of  Twiggs,  and  the  IndixBt 
were  threatened  by  an  invasion  from  that 
State.  Fort  Smith,  on  the  bonndary-liiw 
between  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory,' bad  also  been  evacuated,  and  w» 
now  in  possession  of  the  insurgents.  Their 
immediate  neighbors,  tbe  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws,  with  wild  tribes  westward 
of  them,  were  rallying  to  the  standard 
of  the  conspirators;  and  tbe  National 
troops  in  Missouri  wore  unable  to  check  the  rising  rebellion  there.  Isolated 
and  weak,  and  peicei\mg  no  hope  for  relief  by  their  Government,  the  chief 
men  of  the  Cherokees  held  a  mass  meeting  at  Tahlequah  in  August,* 
and  with  gresit  unanimity  declared  their  allegiance  to  the  "Con- 
federate States."  Ross  still  held  out,  but,  finally  jielding  to  the 
force  of  circumstances  and  the  teachings  of  expediency,  he  called  on  tbe 
Council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  assemble  at  Tahlequah  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month,  when  he  sent  in  a  message,  recommending  the  severance  of 
their  connect  ion  witii  the  National  Government,  and  an  alliance  with  the 
"Confederates."  Four  days  afterward,*  he  sent  a  note*  to  an 
°*™''  officer  of  the  insurgent  forces,  covering  dispatches  to  Ben  McCal- 
loch,  under  w  horn  the  Indians  and  some  Texan  troops  were  to  act.  Informing 
him  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  conspirators. 
The  wife  of  Rosa,  a  young  and  well-educated  woman,  still  held  out;  and 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  a  "  Confederate  "  flag  over  the  Council 


iotai  BOSS. 


•  Ansrnst  2, 
1861. 


>  The  lKitindar)--liiie  rnn»  thnmgh  the  fort    It  )•  »t  tb*  conflnenee  of  the  Arkueu  md  Potr»n  Rirera,  a*4 

near  It  Is  the  rilj-  of  Fort  Smith,  at  which  an  immanM  trade  with  the  Indians  and  New  Mexlcass  wa»  etniei 

on  before  thi>  war.     It  was  ne«  to  Little  Kock,  the  capital  of  the  State,  In  population.  , 

*  Tbe  following  Is  a  cony  of  Eoss^s  note: — 

"  ExEcoirm  DiPAmcjcr,        I 

"  Pabk  Hn.1.,  C  N.,  Aognat  t4. 1M1. 1 

-  To  Major  G.  W.  Clahi!.  A.  Q.  M.,  C.  S.  A. : 

"  8m:— I  h.-rcwith  fonvanl  to  yonr  care  dispatches  for  General  McCnlloch,  C.  8.  A.,  which  I  hare  the  honer 
to  request  j-ou  will  cause  to  be  forwarded  to  him  by  earliest  express.  At  a  mass  meeting  of  nboat  ftiar  thonsaiKl 
Cherokees.  at  Tahlequah.  on  the  21st  in«L,  the  Cherokees,  with  marked  onanlmlty,deelan'dlhelrallegla»ce  to  the 
Confederate  States,  and  have  ^ven  their  autborltlea  power  to  nefrothite  an  alliance  with  them.  In  view  of  til» 
action,  a  regiment  of  mounted  men  will  be  Immediately  raised,  and  placed  under  coniniand  of  Colonel  Jobs 
Drew,  to  meet  any  emercency  that  may  con>e.  The  dispotches  to  General  MeCnlluch  relate  to  the  aul>)eet.  swi 
contain  a  tenijir  from  Ooh.nel  Drew  of  his  re^ment,  for  serrioe  on  our  northern  border.  Uaring  espoused  tbe 
canse  of  the  Confederate  Stated  wc  hopn  to  render  efficient  serrioe  In  the  protracted  war  which  now  threair» 
the  country,  and  to  win  the  liberal  conlldcnco  of  the  Confederate  States. 

"  I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  very  respectfully,  yoat  obedient  lerrant,  Joan  Rnm, 
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Honse,  she  opposed  the  act  with  so  mach  spirit,  that  the  insurgents  desisted. 
Bqnally  spirited  was  the  head  Chief  of  the  Creeks.  After  fightiug  the  insur- 
gents  in  the  field,  he  was  driven  bto  Kansas,  where  he  died  in  1864. 

During  the  civil  war,  the  Cherokees  suffered  terribly,  at  times,  ^om  the 
depredations  of  guerrilla  bands  of  rebels,  who  infested  the  western  borders 
of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and  Upper  Texas,  roaming  through  the  Indian 
eountry,  and  committing  violence  and  robberies  everywhere.  Three  of  the 
most  noted  of  the  leaders  of  these  robber  bands  were  named,  re8{>ectively, 
Taylor,  Anderson,  and  Tod,  who  gave  to  the  bravest  of  their  followers  a 
silver  badge,  star-shaped,  and  bearing  their  names. 

The  secessionists  would  not  trust  Chief  Ross.  Indeed,  his  loyalty  to  his 
«oantry  was  so  obvious  that  they  were  about  to  arrest  him,  when  he  fled  to 
the  North  with  some  National  troops  who  penetrated  the  Cherokee  country 
in  1862.  About  fifty  of  his  relations  escaped  with  him.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  wax  he  and  Sis  &mily  resided  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  writer  had  a 
long  and  interesting  interview  with  him  early  in  1865.  Mr.  Ross  had  in  his 
possession  onc^  of  the  guerrilla  badges  just  mentioned,  of  which  an  engra- 
ving, the  size  of  the  original,  is  given  below.  He  was  then  seventy-four 
years  of  age.  He  was  of  medium  bight,  compactly  built,  with  abundant 
white  hair,  uid  having  only  one-eighth  of  Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  he  had 
«very  appearance  of  a  purely  white  man.  His  life,  as  principal  Chief  of  the 
Cherokees  during  their  emergence  from  Paganism,  their  persecutions  and 
satkrings  while  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  their  settlement  and  advance- 
ment in  their  new  homes  westward  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  had  been  an 
exceedingly  interesting  one. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

CWMMKNCEMBNT  OP  CIVIL  WAB. 


•18(1. 


T  the  close  of  April,'  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  confederate! 
were  satisfied  that  the  Government  and  the 
loyal  people  of  the  country  were  resolved  to 
maintain  the  nationality  of  the  Republic  at  all  hazards,  and 
they  put  forth  extraordinary  efforts  to  strike  a  deadly  blow 
before  it  should  be  too  late.  The  possession^f  Washington 
City  being  the  chief  object  to  be  first  obtained,  troops 
were  hurried  toward  it,  as  we  have  seen,  from  all  points  of  the  Slave-labor 
States,  with  the  greatest  possible  haste  and  in  the  gre.atest  possible  numben. 
At  the  beginning  of  May  there  were  sixteen  thousand  of  them  on  their  way 
to  Viiginiii  or  within  its  borders,  and,  with  the  local  troops  of  that  Common- 
wealth, were  pressing  on  toward  Washington,  or  to  important  points  of 
communication  with  it.  At  the  same  time  measures  were  on  foot  at  Mont- 
gomery for  organizing  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.' 

The  enthusiasm  among  the  young  men  of  the  rulmg  class  in  the  Sontii 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  young  men  of  the  North,  Notwithstanding  the 
proclamation  of  the  President,  calling  for  seventy-five  thousand  men,  was 
read  by  crowds,  "on  the  bulletin-boards  of  the  telegraph-offices  in  every 
town,  with  roars  of  laughter  and  derision,  and  cheers  for  the  great  rail-splitter 
Abraham,"  .is  one  of  their  chroniclers  avers,  and  few  believed  that  there  would 
be  war,  "companies  were  formed  on  the  spot,  from  among  the  wealtKiest  of  the 
youths,  nnd  thousands  of  dollars  were,  spent  on  their  organization,  drill,  and 
equipment ;  indeed,  had  Jefferson  Davis  so  desired,  he  could  have  had  two 
hundred  thousand  volunteers  within  a  month  for  any  term  of  service.'"  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  joung  men  was  shared  by  the  other  sex.  "  Banners  of 
costly  material,"  says  the  same  writer,  "were  made  by  clubs  of  patriotic 
young  ladies,  and  delivered  to  the  companies  with  appropriate  speeches — the 
men,  on  such  occasions,  swearing  that  they  wouM  perish  rather  than  desert 
the  flag  thus  consecrated.  Subscriptions  for  arms  and  accouterments  poured 
in,  and  an  emissary  was  dispatched  northward,  post-haste,  to  get  the  requi- 
sites." Regarding  the  whole  matter  as  a  lively  pastime  in  prospect,  many 
of  the  companies  prepared  to  dress  in  costly  attire,  and  bear  the  most  eipffli- 
sive  rifles ;  but  those  who  knew  better  than  they  what  kind  of  an  entertain- 
ment the  Southern  youth  were  invited  to,  gave  them  some  sound  lessons  at 
the  beginning.     "  The  young  gentlemen  of  your  company,"  wrote  Jefferson 


<  "  Mvssa^r  "  nr  Jetrrnini)  Dsria  to  the  "OoiHrrcssof  the  Confederate  Statn  of  Amertai.''  April  S9. 1(61. 
"  Battle-FirU'  o/the  .'init'i :  bi-  At  r.nirllsh  romtialant    Vage  t. 
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Davis  to  a  Mississippi  captain,  "  mast  be  thoronghlj  infused  with  the  idea 
that  their  services  will  prove  to  be  in  hardships  ami  dangers  ;  the  commonest 
material,  therefore,  will  be  the  most  desirable ;  and  as  for  arms,  we  must  be 
content  with  what  we  have ;  the  enemy  will  come  superabondantly  provided 
with  all  things  that  money  and  ingenuity  can 
devise.  We  most  learn  to  supply  oorselves  from 
them."  He  recommended  that  all  volunteers 
should  be  dressed  in  gray  flannels  and  light  blue 
cotton  pantaloons.' 

The  grand  rallying-place  of  the  "  Confeder- 
«tes,"  preparatory  to  a  march  on  the  Capital,  was 
Manassas  Jnnction,  a  point  on  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  Railway,  where  another  joins  it  from 
Manassas  Gap  in  the  Bine  Ridge,  about  twenty- 
fire  miles  west  from  Alexandria,  and  thirty  in 
a  direct  line  from  Washington  City.  This  was 
a  most  important  strategic  point  in  the  plans  of 
the  conspirators,  as  it  commanded  the  grand 
Southern  railway  route,  connecting  Washington 
and  Richmond,  and  another  leading  to  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  beyond  the  Blue 
Ridge.  General  Butler  had  already  suggested 
to  General  Scott  the  propnety  of  sending  Na- 
tional troops  to  occupy  that  very  position  before  a  "Confederate"  soldier 
had  appeared,'  knowing  that  Washington  City  could  be  more  ea«ily  defended 
at  that  distance  from  it,  than  by  troops  and  batteries  on  Arlington  Hights, 
just  across  the  Potomac,  within  cannon-shot  of  the  Capital.  The  General- 
in-chief  disagreed  with   Butler ;  and  while  the  veteran  soldier  was  slowly 


mniMirrt  utlbiiih.* 


'  Sattlt-FUldt  of  M«  SoutK,  V>^  Sl— This  writer,  spemking  of  th«  eominny  to  which  he  wu  sttacboL 
«r9:~''Th«  lunMtlon  of  all  vu  to  b»r  >  musket  In  the  holy  war  for  ladcpendonce."  and  added,  "  that  his  com- 
puj  wascoiBpo«cd  of  men  refireeenttng  propertj.  In  the  aggregate,  of  not  less  than  tweot/  millions  of  dollars.** 
Then,  **to  show  the  spirit  of  those  about  to  fight  for  the  freodom  of  their  country,"  he  says: — **  A  commissioned 
(oomponr)  officer,  iuring  donned  his  gray  uniform  and  gilded  shonlder-stnips,  began  to  strut  about  camp  and 
sanme  'sirs,*  eager  to  show  his  *  little  brief  aothorlty*  on  all  occasions.  This  unfortunate  fellov  disgusted  those 
who  elected  him ;  and  although  the  men  were  desirous  of  learning  their  duty  thpronghly  and  oxpe<lltionsly,  he 
sdied  upon  every  opportunity  to  'blackguard*  his  (hrmer  associates.  IIu  was  frequently  tnld  how  obnoxious 
Us  sssaminz  manner  was;  but.  not  heeding  the  admonition,  sereral  threatened  to  tjike  him  out  and  'whale* 
klm.  Laughing  at  these  suppressed  remarks,  he  dared  to  lift  his  sword  to  slap  one  of  the  men  when  on  parade ; 
he  was  told  what  the  immediate  consequence  would  bo,  but  foolishly  raised  the  weapon  again,  and  slapped  one 
acnas  (he  shoulders ;  when,  in  an  instant,  the  rifle  was  dropped,  a  bowlc-knlfo  flashed,  and  the  oflieer  Iny  dcati 
•a  tile  turC  stabbed  flve  or  six  times  In  as  many  seeonda  The  company  did  not  stir,  but  looked  on  and 
spplandcd;  the  culprit  qnietly  wiped  his  knife,  resumed  his  place  in  the  tunka,  and  dress-parade  proceedetl  as  If 
I4thia7  had  h^ippened.  Courts-martial  could  not — or  at  all 
creots  did  not — attempt  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  in  this 
or  gimilar  cases;  they  wex«  reckoned  aflairs  of  self-defense, 
■r*  honor.* " 

*  The  Mississippi  Riflemen  were  renowned  as  destroe- 
tln  sharp'Shootera  during  the  war.  In  addition  to  their 
rifle,  they  carried  a  sheath-knife,  known  as  the  bowie-knife, 
la  their  belt.  This  is  a  formidable  weapon  In  a  hand-to-hand 
ight.  when  wielded  by  men  expert  in  its  nso,  as  many  were 
la  the  Southwestern  States,  where  It  was  generally  seen  in 
■ranlrmis  (nys  in  the  streets  and  barrooma    Ita  origin  Is 

emwetrd  with  an  Incident  In  the  life  of  Colonel  Bowie,  who  waa  engaged  In  the  revolt  of.  Texas  against  Mexleo, 
la  1833  and  1S3(.  Ills  sword-blade  was  broken  In  an  encounter,  when  ho  converted  the  remainder  Into  a  atom 
■harp-pointed  knife,  and  the  weapon  became  very  popular.    See  note  1,  page  IM. 

>  Pirti»'s  Battt  <it  Htm  OrUaiu,  page  lOSi 


BowiK-KHim  Axu  snaaTn. 
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preparing  for  a  defensive  campaign,  the  enemies  of  the  Government,  movbg 
aggresfiively  and  quickly,  had  taken  full  poasessioD,  unoi>post'd,  of  oue  of  the 
most  important  positions  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object.  Thej 
attempted  to  do  more.  Under  Colonel  Lee,  the  late  occupant  of  Arlington 
House,  they  were  preparing  to  fortify  Arlington  Hights,  where  heavy  siege- 
gnns  would  absolutely  command  the  citien  of  Washington  and  Georgetown. 
Fortunately  for  the  country,  this  movement  was  discovered  in  time  to  defeat 
its  object.  That  discoveiy  revealed  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  advance 
of  National  forces  beyond  the  Potomac.  The  advantages  gained  by  th« 
insurgents  in  having  possession  of  the  railways  in  that  "region  was  p^Mlj 
apparent.  Already  "  Confederate"  pickets  were  occupying  Arlington  Uight3 
and  the  Virginia  shore  of  the  Long  Bridge,  which  spans  the  Potomac  tt 
Washington  City ;  and  engineers  had  been  seen  on  those  bights  selecting 
eligible  positions  for  batteries.' 

A  crisis  was  evidently  at  hand,  and  the  General-in-chief  was  now  per- 
suaded to  allow  an  immediate  invasion  of  Virginia.'  Orders  were  at  once 
issued  *  for  the  occupation  of  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  oppo- 
site, and  also  the  city  of  Alexandria,  nine  miles  below,  by 
National  troops.  General  Mansfield  was  in  command  of  aboat 
thirteen  thousand  men  at  the  Capital.  Toward  midnight,  these  forces  in  and 
around  Washington  were  put  in  motion  for  the  passage  of  the  river,  at  three 
different  points.  One  column  was  to  cross  at  the  Aqueduct  Bridge,  at 
Georgetown ;  another  at  the  Long  Bridge,  at  Washington ;  and  a  third  wag 
to  proceed  in  vessels,  and  seize  the  city  of  Alexandria. 

The  three  invading  columns  moved  almost  simultaneously.  The  one  at 
Georgetown  was  commanded  by  General  Irvin  McDowell.  Some  local  volun- 
teers crossed  first,  and  drove  the  insurgent  pickets  from  the  Virginia  end  of 
the  Aqueduct  Bridge.  These  were  followed  by  the  Fifth  M.issachusetts ;  the 
Twenty-eighth  New  York,  from  Brooklyn;  Company  B  of  the  United  State* 
Cavalry;  and  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York,  which  was  an  Irish  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Michael  Corcoran.  Their  march  across  that  lofty  structure,  in  the 
bright  light  of  a  full  moon,  was  a  beautiful  spectacle.  Thousands  of  anxious 
men  and  women  saw  the  gleaming  of  their  bayonets  and  the  waving  of  their 


•  MaySS, 
1861. 


'  James  D.  Gay,  mentlonod  In  note  1.  page  418,  Tlslted  the  steamship  Mtmtictllo  on  the  S3<1  of  May,  ikn 
discharging  Government  stores  at  Georgetown,  and  while  viewing  Arlington  Hights,  not  Cir  from  the  AqncdMt 
Bridge,  through  a  telescope,  diBcoTered  Lcc  (according  to  his  description)  and  some  subordinate  offlcan, 
apparently  engaged.  In  the  partial  concealment  of  bushes  and  trregnlaritics  of  the  gnumd,  in  laying  mit  fonifltt 
tions.  Alter  satisfying  himsi'If  that  preparations  were  being  made  by  the  Insurgents  to  plant  batteries  oa 
Arlington  Illgbts,  Gay  hastened  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Mansfield  and  tnld  him  what  b«  had  seen,  la 
detail.  The  General,  not  doubting  that  a  battery  would  be  built  on  Arlington  Iligbts  that  nl^'ht,  vent  imm»- 
diately  to  the  War  Department  with  his  Information.  The  order  went  out  at  once  for  the  troops  to  move  IdId 
Virginia  and  occupy  Arlington  nights  before  the  insurgents  should  gain  absolnte  possession  thereL  The  pic- 
cess  of  the  Kntionai  troops  on  that  occasion  was  a  very  serere  blow  to  the  conspimtora.  The  loea  of  tbac 
opportunity  to  gain  a  position  that  would  doubtless  hove  secured  their  possession  of  Washlozton  t'liy.  wss  ii 
the  time,  and  frequently  afterword,  spoken  of  In  the  liichmond  press  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  mlsfnrtunea. 

*  On  the  previous  day  (May  22)  a  large  National  flag,  purchtt8e<l  hy  the  clerks  of  the  Post-Offioe  Deportmeiit 
In  testimony  of  their  loyolty,  was  raised  over  the  OenemlTost-Ofllcc.  In  Woshington  City,  by  the  hand  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  The  air  was  almost  motionless,  and  the  banner  clung  ominously  sullen  to  the  ataff  and  the 
halllanls.  In  a  few  momenta  a  gentle  breese  came  from  the  North,  and  displayed  the  Stripes  and  Stars  la  oB 
their  beanty  and  siamlAcance  to  the  assembled  crowd.  "  I  had  not  thooght  to  8,-11  a  word,"  aald  the  PresWeat 
when  he  observed  the  Inoldent,  "  but  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  few  weeks  ago  the  '  Stars  and  Strlpea "  hnaa 
nther  hingnldly  about  the  ataff,  all  over  the  nation.  So  too  with  this  flag,  when  It  was  elevated  to  Its  ploea 
At  Best  It  hung  rather  languidly,  but  the  glorious  breeze  IW>m  the  North  came,  and  tt  now  floats  as  It  sheoM. 
And  we  hope  that  the  same  breeze  Is  iwelltng  the  glortotia  flag  throughout  the  whole  Itotoa.* 
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banners,  and  heard  the  soandA  of  their  measured  foot-falls  borne  on  the  still 
niglit  air,  with  the  deepest  emotions,  for  it  was  the  first  initial  act  of  an 
opening  campaign  in  civil  warfare,  whose  importance  no  man  eould  estimate. 


^J^^ifcyf--Jg^g<gj^r--. 


XVnDVOt  BUIKIB  AT  •■OBOnOWH. ' 

Two  milee  distant  from  this  passing  colomn  was  another  crossing  the 
Long  Bridge.  It  consisted  of  the  National  Rifles  under  Captain  Smead, 
and  a  company  of  Zouaves  under  Captain  Powell,  who  drove  the  insurgent 
pickets  toward  Alexandria,  and  took 
position  at  Roach's  Spring,  a  half  a  mile 
fix>m  the  Virginia '  end  of  the  bridge. 
These  were  immediately  followed  by  the 
CJonstitutional  Guards  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  Captain  Digges,  who 
advanced  about  four  miles  on  the  road 
toward  Alexandria.  At  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  a  heavy  body,  composed 
of  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment; 
three  New  Jersey  regiments  (Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth),  under  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Theodore  Runyon,  and  the  New 
York  Twelfth  and  Twenty-fifth,  passed 
over.  The  New  York  troops  were  com- 
manded by  Major-General  Charles  W, 
Sandford,  who,  at  the  call  of  the  President,  had  offered  his  entire  division  to 
the  service  of  the  country. 

The  New  York  Seventh  Regiment  was  halted  at  the  end  of  the  Long 

>  This  is  STiev  uf  the  Aqueduet  Bri<1;e  si  Georgetown,  over  which  flow  the  waters  of  the  ChesapeaJte  end 
Ohio  Cnnsl,  in  ki  extension  to  Alezsndris,  after  having  traversed  the  vsllej 
of  the  Potonuc  IVoid  the  eastern  base  of  the  AUegbaDy  Monntnlns.  The  pic- 
ture Is  frmn  a  sketch  made  hf  the  writer  in  the  spring  of  1SG5,  fWim  the 
plana  In  the  rear  of  the  Camberkind  lloutt,  which  was  the  residenoe  of 
Francis  S.  Kej,  author  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  at  the  time  when  tha( 
poem  was  written.  See  lMi»\ng't  Pietortut  FUld-Book  »/ tli4  Var  o/lSli. 
Arlington  Higbto  are  seen  bofonfi  the  Potoroar,  with  Fort  Bennett  on  the  ex- 
treme right,  the  flag  of  Fort  Corcoran  in  the  center,  and  three  tilock-honses 
on  the  lef>,  which  gnarded  the  VirgfnU  end  of  the  bridge.  Several  of  these 
bloek-honses  were  bnilt  on  Arlington  Hiehts  early  in  the  war.  all  having  the 
same  general  character  of  the  one  delineated  in  the  annexed  engraving. 
They  were  buUt  of  heavj'  hewn  timber,  and  were  Bometimes  used  as  signal- 
ststioDS. 


TDBODOBX  BIIHVOa. 
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Drklge.  One  New  Jersey  regiment  took  post  at  Roach's  Spring,  neai 
which  a  redoubt  wns  cast  up,  and  named  Fort  Runyon,  in  honor  of  th( 
Commanding  General  under  whose  direction  it  was  constructed.     It  croiwec 

the  road  leading  from  the  Long  Bridge  to 
Alexandria,  near  its  junction  with  the  Colum- 
bia Turnpike.  The  remainder  of  the  troops, 
including  the  New  York  Seventh  and  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry  under  C'aptain  Brackett,  now 
joined  those  who  crossed  the  Aqueduct  Bridge, 
and  these  forces  combined  took  possession  of 
and  commenced  foi-tifyiiig  Arlington  Hights. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  New  York  Fire 
ZoHa\e  Regiment,'  under  Colonel  Ephrsum 
E.  Ellsworth,  who  had  been  encamped  on  the 
east  branch  of  the  Potomac,  near  the  Navy 
Yard,  were  embarked  on  two  schooners  and 
taken  to  Alexandria ;  while  the  First  Michigan 
Regiment,  Colonel  "Wilcox,  accompanied  by  a 
detacliment  of  United  States  cavrtlry  com- 
manded by  Mnjor  Stoneman,  and  two  pieces 
of  Sherman's  battery-  in  charge  of  Lieuten- 
ant Ransom,  marched  for  the  same  destination 


NXnr  JSUBT  6TATB  HlUTtA. 


by    way    of  the 

Long  Bridge.  The  troops  moving  by  Lind  anc 
water  reached  Alexandria  at  about  the  sami 
time.  The  National  frigate  Pawnee  was  lyinj 
off  the  town,  and  her  commander  had  already 
been  in  negotiation  for  the  evacuation  of  Alex 
andria  by  the  insurgents.  A  detachment  of 
her  crew,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  now  hastenef 
to  the  shore  in  boats,  and  leaped  eagerh 
upon  the  wharf  just  before  the  Zouaves  reachet 
it.  They  were  fired  upon  by  some  Viigini: 
sentries,  who  instantly  fled  from  the  town 
Ellsworth,  ignorant  of  any  negotiations,  ad 
vanced  to  the  center  of  the  city,  and  took  pos 
session  of«it  in  the  name  of  his  Government, 
while  the  column  under  Wilcox  marched 
through  different  streets  to  the  Station  of  th« 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railway,  and  seized  it, 
with  much  rolling  stock.  They  there  ciptnred 
a  small  company  (thirty-five  men)  of  Virginia 

cavalry,  under  Captain  Ball,     Other  Virginians,  who  had  heard  the  firing  of 

the  insurgent  pickets,  escaped  by  way  of  the  railroad. 

Alexandria  was  now  in  quiet  possession  of  the  National  troops,  but  there 


ELI^WOBTU   ZOUAVES. 


'  8<o  pasc  429. 

•  Sht-niian's  IJattory,  irhlch,  ns  we  have  obwrve*!,  accompanied  the  Pennsylvania  troopa  nnder  Ooiorel 
Patter«oii  (s.o  iiaao  445),  ci)n5i»tol  ..f  six  plt-tis.    Tlic  Mholf  batter}-  rrossed  the  Long  Brid^  oo  thto  « 
but  uiily  four  uf  the  pieces  «-cre  t-iken  to  Arlington  Hights. 
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were  many  violent  secessiouists  there  who  would  not  submit.  Among  them 
was  a  man  named  Jackson,  the  proprietor  of  an  inn  called  the  Marshall 
HoDse.  The  Confederate  flag  had  been  flying  over  his  premises  for  many  days, 
and  had  been  plainly  seen  from 
the  President's  house  in  Wash- 
ington.' It  was  still  there,  and 
EUsworth  went  in  person  to  take 
it  down.  When  descending  an 
npper  staircase  with  it,  he  was 
shot  by  Jackson,  who  was  wait- 
ing for  him  in  a  dark  passage, 
with  a  double-barreled  gun, 
loaded  with  bui;ksliot.  Ells- 
worth fell  dead,  and  his  mur- 
derer met  the  same  fate  an  in- 
stant afterward,  at  the  bands  of 
Francis  K  Brownell,  of  Troy, 
who,  with  six  others,  had  ac- 
companied his  commander  to 
the  roof  of  the  house.  He  shot 
Jackson  through  the  hend  with 
a  bnllet,  and  pierced  his  body 
several  times  with  liis  saber- 
bayonet.  The  scene  nfr  the  foot 
of  that  staircase  was  now  appal- 
ling. Immediately  after  Jack- 
son was  killed,  a  woman  came  rushing  out  of  a  room,  and  with  frantic  ges- 
tures, as  she  leaned  over  the  body  of  the 
dead  inn-keeper,  she  uttered  the  wildest 
cries  nf  grief  and  despair.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Jacksdn. 

Ellsworth's  body  was  borne  in  sadness 
to  Washington  by  his  sorrowing  compan- 
ions, and  funeral  services  were  ])erformed 
in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House, 
with  President  Lincoln  as  chief  mourner. 
It  was  then  taken  to  New  Tork,  where  it 
lay  in  state  in  the  City  Hall,  and  was 
afterward  carried  in  imposing  procession 
through  the  streets  before  being  sent  to 
its  find!  resting-place  at  Mechnnicsville,  on 
the  banks  of  the  upper  Hudson.  Ells- 
worth was  a  very  young  and  extremely  handsome  man,  and  yf»s  greatly  be- 
loved for  his  generosity,  and  admired  for  his  bravery  and  patriotism.  His 
death  produced  great  excitement  throughout  the  country.     It  was  the  first  uf 


TDE  HAUHALL  BOnU. 


CpnaAtH  ILMOU  ILUWOKTH. 


'  Ott  tb«  preceding  day  (Mmy  8Sd)  •  Confedente  fla^ ,  t].vlnrln  Atexandiift.  bad  ftttractL'd  the  attention  of.tbe 
traope  In  Waahinipan  City.  JuU  at  CTsning,  Wllllaai  llcSpedon,  of  New  York  City,  anil  Samuel  Smith.M 
Queens  Omnty,  Long  laland,  went  over  and  captured  IL    Thia  was  thejlrtt  fiag  tatm/rom  Uu  iTtturf/entt, 
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note  that  had  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  National  troubles ;  and  the 
very  first  since  the  campaign  had  actually  begun,  a  few  hours  before.  Jt 
intensified  the  hatred  of  rebellion  and  its  abettors;  and  a  regiment  was  raised 
in  his  native  State  (New  York)  called  the  Ellsworth  Avenger's. 

•  Intrenching  tools  weie  sent  over  the  Potomac  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  and  the  troops  immediately  commenced  casting'  up  intrenchments  and 
redoubts,  extending  from  Roach's  Spring,  on  the  Washington  and  Ah-xandiia 
Road,  across  Arlington  Hights,  almost  to  the  Chain  IJridge.  The  brawny  armi 
of  the  Sixly-hinth  (Irish)  Regiment  soon  piled  up  the  banks  of  Fort  Corcoran, 
on  the  Arlington  estate,  while  the  less  vigorous  men  of  the  New  York  Seventh, 


GEORGETOWN 


MAP   BllOWlNQ    THE   FIRST   DEFENSES    OF    WA8II1SUTOK. 


a  greater  portion  of  whom  were  unaccustomed  to  manual  labor,  workeJ  with 
surprising  zeal  and  vigor  in  the  trenches  with  their  more  mueciilar  ctm- 
panions  in  arms.  Fort  Corcoran  was  the  first  to  assume  a  regular  form,  and 
when  partly  finished  a,  flag-staff  was  raised,  and  the  National  banner  was 
unfurled  from  it  with  imposing  ceremonies.'  That  and  Fort  Runyon  were 
the  first  regular  works  constructed  by  the  National  troops  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war,  and  the  first  over  which  tlie  flag  of  the  Republic  was  flung 
out.  At  that  point  a  small  detachrhent  of  cavjilry,  under  Lieutenant  Tomp- 
kins, who  had  crossed  the  Chain  Bridge,  was  stationed.  Other  fortifications 
"were  speedily  ponstructed ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  there  was  a  hne 

*  On  that  occnsion  a  group  of  officers  stood  around  the  fiog-stiiff.  Among  them  wag  Colonel  Corcorsn,  tb« 
eommnnrtcr.  Colonel  (afterwartl  Mnjur-Goneral)  JDavid  Hunter,  and  Captain  (aft<r»ar<l  Brl{:adi»r-Gi'n«i»I) 
Thomas  Francis  Mi;i(:hcr  At  the  nqnout  of  l^orcoran,  John  Savage,  his  aid,  the  «ell-kno«n  Irish  [i^et,  MDf  • 
Bong.  entitle'.!  Tilt  Starri/  F/iin.  whiih  he  ha<l  composed  on  the  war-transport  Muriim,  on  the  ISth  of  May. 
while  on  her  perilouB  voyagi'  with  the  regiment  up  the  Potomac,  eiposed  to  the  masked  tntteries  plantni  by 
ifle  C«ofederate«  on  the  Virginia  shore.  This  song  may  be  found  in  a  collectiou  of  a  fu*r  of  Mr.  Savage's  poeni, 
MUtled  I'aitll  and  Fane^.    It  is  full  of  stirring  sentiment 
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of  Strong  iiitrttKhmenu  extending  from  the  Fotomae  toward  Arlington 
fioose,  across  the  Colonlbia  Turnpike,  and  the  rail  way  and  oarriag&-road 
leading  to  Alexandria ;  ako  detached  batteries  along  Arlington  Higkts  almost 
to  the  Chain  Bridge,  trbi<ih  spaos  the  Potomac  five  or  six  miles  above  Waah- 
ingtoo.  lliefle,  well  manned  and  mounted,  presented  an  impregnable  barrier 
i^iinst  any  number  of  insorgents  that  might  come  from  Manassas  Junction, 
their  place  of  general  rendeavoas.  A  reference  to  tbe  map  on  the  prece' 
ding  page  will  show  tbe  position  of  tbe  National  troops  on  this  the  first  line  of 
the  defenses  of  Washington,  at  the  beginning  of  June.' 

General  Sandford,  of  the  New  York  militia,  took  temporary  command  of 
the  forces  on  Arlington  Rights ;  and  when  he  ascertained  that  the  family  of 
Colonel  Lee  bad  left  Arlington  House  a  fortnight  before,  he  mnde  that  fine  man* 
sioD  his  head-quarters,  and  sent  word  to  Lee,  then  at  Richmond,  that  be  would 
Me  that  his  premises  should  receire  no  harm.  He  issued  a  procla- 
mation,* in  which  he  assured  the  brightened  inhabitants  of  Faii-fax 
Connty  that  no  <Hie,  peaceably  inclined,  should  be  molested,  and 
he  exhorted  the  fugitives  to  return  to  their  homes  and  resume  their  accus- 
tomed avocations.  Two  days  afterward,'  he  was  succeeded  by 
General  McDowell,  of  the  regular  Army,  who  was  appointed  to  *' 
the  command  of  all  the  National  forces  then  in  Virginia.  Colonel  Wilcox, 
who  was  in  command  at  Alexandria,  was  sno- 
eeeded  by  Colonel  Charles  P.  Stone,  who,  as 
we  have  observed,  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
troops  for  the  protection  of  Washington  City 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  the 
spring  of  1861.  Stone  was  soon  recalled  to 
the  District,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  veteran 
Colonel  S.  P.  Heintzelman,  of  the  regulars, 
who,  by  order  of  General  Scott,  took,  special 
care  for  the  protection  of  the  estate  of  Moont 
Vernon  from  injury,  and  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington from  desecration.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  record,  that  while  the  soldiers  of  both 
parties  in  the  contest  daring  the  ^itruggle  were 
ahemately  in  military  possession  of.  Mount 
Vernon,  not  an  act  is  known  to  have  occurred 
there  incompatible  with  the  most  profound 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  Father  of  his 
Comitry. 

The  conspirators,  alarmed  by  these  aggressive  movements,  and  by  others 
in  Western  Virginia,  took  active  measures  to  oppose  them.  The  whole 
military  force  of  Virginia,. of  which  Robert  E,  Lee  was  now  chief  com- 
mander, was,  as  we  have  observed,  placed,  by  the  treaty  of  April  24,  under 
the  absolute  control  of  Jefferson  Davis ;'  and  by  his  direction,  his  Virginia 
lieutenant.  Governor  Letcher,  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  3d  of  May,  calling 
otit  the  militia  of  the  State  to  repel  apprehended  invasion  from  "  the  Govern- 


Raw  TOKS  (TATB  MILITU. 


'  This  map  was  copied  fh>ni  one  pabllshed  euly  In  Jose,  IStl,  lad  Bappreaied  hj  the  Oorertiment,  be- 
oue  it  afforde*!  Taloable  Infonxutlon  to  the  Insurgents. 
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ment  at  Washington."  He  designated  no  less  than  twenty  places  in  the 
State  as  points  of  rendezvons  for  the  militia.  One-fourth  of  these  places 
were  westward  of  the  mountains.  At  the  same  time  the  insurgents  strength- 
ened the  garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  erected  batteries  on  the  Yirginia 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  below  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the 
navigation  of  that  stream,  and  preventing  supplies  for  the  army  near  the 
Capital  being  borne  upon  its  waters.  This  speedily  led  to  hostilities  at  the 
mouth  of  Acquia  Creek,  fifty-five  miles  below  Washington  City,  and  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  Railway,  where  the 
insargents  had  erected  batteries  to  command  the  river:  one  at  the  landing, 
and  two  others,  with  a  line  of  intrenchments,  on  the  hights  in  the  rair.  The 
guns  of  these  batteries  had  been  opened  upon  several  vessels  during  the  few 
days  that  the  National  troops  had  occupied  the  Virginia  shore,  when  they 
were  responded  to  by  Captain  J.  H.  Ward,  a  veteran  ofScer  of  the  Navy, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  almost  forty  years. 
•Mayi*.  At  the  middle  of  May,*  Ward  had  been  placed  in  command  of 

the  Potomac  flotilla,  which  he  had  organized,  composed  of  four 
armed  propellers,  of  which  the  Tiiom,<xs  Freeborn  was  his  flag-ship,  and 
carried  32-pounders.  He  was  sent  to  Hampton  Roads  to  report  to  Commo- 
dore Stringham.  Before  reaching  that  commander  he  had  an  opportunity 
for  trying  his  guns.  The  insurgents  who  held  possession  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Navy  Yard  had  been  constructing  batteries  on  Craney  Island  and  the  main, 
for  the  protection  of  those  posts,  by  completely  commanding  the  Elizabeth 
River.  They  had  also  erected  strong  works  on  Sewell's  Point,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Elizabeth ;'  and  at  the  middle  of  May  they  had  three  heavy  rifled 
cannon  in  position  there,  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  Hampton  Roads.  This 
battery  was  masked  by  a  sand-hill,  but  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  Captain 
Henry  Engle,  of  the  National  armed  steamer  Star,  who  sent  several  shot 
among  the  workmen  on  the  Point,  on  the  19th.  The  engineers  in  charge, 
supported  .by  a  company  of  Georgi.ins  and  some  Norfolk  volunteers,  sent 
Beyer.ll  shot  in  response,  five  of  which  struck  the  Star,  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw.'  That  night  almost  two  thousand  of  the  insurgent 
troo]is  vrexfi  sent  from  Norfolk  to  Sewell's  Point,  and  these  were  there  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  when  Commander  W^id  opened  the  guns  of  the  Fret- 
horn  upon  the  redoubt.  The  battery  was  soon  silenced,  and  the  insurgents 
were  driven  away. 

Ward  reported  to  Stringham,  and  proceeded  immediately  toward  Wash- 
ington with  his  flotilln.     On  his  way  up  the  Potomac,  and  when 
'  'J^,**'    within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  Capital,  he  captured  *  two  schooners 
filled  with  fifty  insurgent  soldiers.     He  then  proceieded  to  patrol 
the  river,  reconnoitering  its  banks  in  search  of  batteries;  and  on  the  Slst  of 
the  month  he  .tttaoked  those  at  Acquia  Creek,  in  which  service  the  Freeborn 
was  assisted  by  the  gunboats  Anacosta  and  Resolute  of  his  flotilla.    For  two 
hours  an  incessant  discharge  upon  the  batteries  was  kept  up,  when  all  the 
ammunition,  of  the  flotilla  suitable  for  long  range  was  exhausted.    The  three 

*  See  mnp  od  pnge  999. 

*  The  InsorgaDts  magnified  this  wIUkItswaI,  canted  by  a  lack  of  ammiuitUon,  into  a  repolie,  and  claimed  a 
Tletory  for  themMlvee.  "  Thla  Is  the  flrat  enconntrr  In  onr  watere,  and  the  victory  nmaina  with  oa,"  aaid  a 
writrr  at  Norfulk.    No  one  tvema  to  bare  been  hurt,  on  either  aide.  In  thla  eoga$emenL 
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batterii-s  had  been  silenced.     On  the  slackening  of  Ward's  fire,  the  two  on 
(he  higbts  began  again,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  tbey  poured  volleys  of  heavy 
shot  on  the  flotilla  like  hail,  bat  only  wounding  one  man.     Unable  to  reply  at 
that  distance  with  effect,  Ward  withdrew  his  vessels,  but  resumed 
the  conflict  on  the  following  day,'  in  company  with  the  sloop-of-     '  "J^" '" 
war  Paumee,  of  eight  guns,  Captiin  S.  C.  Rowan.    Eor  more  than 
fire  hoars,  a  continnoas  storm  of  shot  and  shell  assaulted  the  works  on  shore. 
This  cannonade  and  bombardment  were  briskly  responded  to  by  the  insur- 
gents, who  seemed  to  have  an  ample  supj)ly  of  munitions  of  war.    Twice  their 
batteries  were  silenced,  but  their  fire  was  resumed  whenever  that  of  the  flotilla 


raw  AT  ACQUIA  OB»K  LAXDIIfS  AT 'THK  Tin  Or  TIIC  ATTACK.' 


ceased.  The  Pawnee  became  the  chief  object  of  their  attention.  She  was 
hnlled  four  times,  and  nine  shots  in  all  struck  her ;  and  yet,  neither  on  board 
of  this  vessel  nor  of  those  of  Ward's  fiotalla  was  a  single  person  killed  or 
seriously  injured.'  During  the  engagement,  the  large  passenger  and  freight 
honse  near  the  landing  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

At  about  this  time,  another  aggressive  movement  was  made  by  the  United 
Sta-es  forces.     It  was  important  to  gain  information  concerning  the  advance 
of  the  insurgents,  said  t*>  be  at  Fairfax  Court  House  at  the  close  of  May. 
Lieutenant-  Charles  H.  Tompkins,  with  seventy-five  of  Company  B.  of  the 
Second  Regiment  of  United  States  Ca\-alry,  stationed,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
Arlington  Eights,  was  sent  on  a  fcout  in  that -direction.     He  left 
Port  Corcoran  at  half-past  ten  in  the  evening  of  the  3l8t,*and      'j^Y' 
reached  Fairfax  Court  House  at  about  three  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  where  Colonel  (afterward  G«neral)  Ewell,  late  of  the  United  States 


■  This  pictnre  Is  from  ■  skrteh  mwlo  hj  Mr.  K.  Forbes,  an  exeetlent  artist,  thsn  aecoiniMiijrlDg  th«  Nntlonsl 
Ao)aia  Creek  Landlns.  with  the  ehitre  battery.  Is  seen  in  the  ftiregrnnnil,  with  the  blulTs  rising  Uu'k  <>r 
it.  The  spectator  is  l<H»l:ins  toward  the  northwest  up  Acqnia  Creelt.  nt  the  mouth  of  which  is  seen  a  sltMip. 
Tb*  line  of  iDtrenchments  is  seen  on  the  bluffs  hack  of  the  laniHnir, 

'  Report  of  Gonnnander  Ward  to  the  Seeretarjr  of  the  Nary.  Mnr  tl  and  Jtrne  1, 18(1.  Report  of  Com- 
■udcT  Boww  to  Beeretary  Welles.  Jane  i,  1S(1. 
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Dragoons,  was  stationfed  with  several  hundred  faisargents.  Tompkins  cap- 
tured the  pickets  and  then  dariied  into  the  town,  driving  a  detachment  of  the 
insurgents  before  him.  These  were  re-enforced,  and  a  severe  skirmish'  oc- 
curred in  the  street.  Shots  were  fired  upon  the  Uuion  troops  from  windows. 
Finding  himself  greatly  ontnumbered  bj  his  enemy,  Tompkins  retreated  in 
good  order,  taking  with  Jiim  five  fully  armed  prisoners'  and  two  horses.  He 
lost  one  man  killed,  one  missing,  and  four  who  were  wounded.  He  also  lost 
twelve  horses  and  their  equipments.  It  is  estimated  that  about  twenty  of 
the  insurgents  were  killed  or  wounded.  Among  the  killed  was  Captain  John 
Q.  Marr,  a  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Yirginia,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  late  Secession  Convention.  "He  has  been  the  firstsoKlier  of  the  South," 
said  the  NathviUe  Union,  "  to  baptize  the  soil  of  the  Old  Don)inion  with 
patriotic  blood." 

This  gallant  dash  of  Tompkins  gave  delight  to  the  loyal  people,  and  made 
the  insurgent  leaders  at  Manassas  and  its  vicinity  very  vigilant  and  actiye. 
They  were  expecting  an  attack  from  the  direction  of  Washington  City,  and 
were  alarmed  by  military  movements  already  commenced  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia. Troops  from  the  more  Southern  States  were  still  crowding  in,  and  it 
Was  estimated  that  these,  with  the  Virginians  under  arms,  comprised  about 
forty  thousand  men,  in  the  oamp  and  in  the  field,  within  the  borders  of  the 
Old  Commonwealth  on  the  Ist  of  June,  prepared  to  fight  the  troops  of  the 
Government. 

There  was  a  civil  and  political  movement  in  Northwestern  Virginia  at 
this  time,  in  opposition  (o  the  conspirators,  really  more  important  and  more 
alarming  to  them  than  the  aspect  of  military  afihirs  there.  It  commanded 
the  profound  attention  of  th«  Oovemment,  and  of  the  loyal  and  disloyal 
people  of  the  whole  oouatry. 

The  members  of  the  Virginia  Secession  Convention  from  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  State,  as  we  have  observed,  could  not  be  molded  to  suit  the  will 
of  the  conspirators,  and  they  and  their  colleagues  defied  the  power  of  the 
traitors  who  controlled  the  Convention.  Before  the  adjournment  of  that 
Convention,  the  inhabitants  of  Northwestern  Virginia  were  satisfied  that  the 
time  had  come  when  they  must  make  a  bold  stand  for  the  Union  and  their 
own  independence,  or  be  made  slaves  to  a  confederacy  of  traitors  whom  they 
abhorred  ;  and  Union  meetings  were  called  in  various  parts  of  the  mountain 
region,  which  were  largely  attended.  The  first  of  these  assembled  at  Clarks* 
bnrg,  in  Harrison  County,  on  the  lino  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway, 
on  the  22d  of  April,  when  resolutions,  ofiered  by  John  S.  Carlile,  a  member 
of  the  Convention  yet  sitting  in  Richmond,  calling  an  assembly  of  delegates 
of  the  people  at  Wheeling,  on  the  18th  of  May,  were  adopted.  The  ooarse 
of  Govi'rnor  Letcher  was  severely  condemned,  and  eleven  citizens  were 
chosen  to  represent  Harrison  County  in  the  Convention  at  Whet-ling.  Meet- 
ings were  held  elsewhere.  One  of  these,  at  Kingwood,  in  Prea- 
UM*"  ***°  County,' evinced  the  most  determined  hostility  to  the  con- 
spirators, and  declared  that  the  separation  of  Western  from 
Eastern  Virginia  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties.    They 

.  ■  Among  tbe  priaonera  wu  W.  F.  Wublnfttoii,  ton  of  tli«  late  Colonel  John  Msrahall  Wiuhington,  of  tb» 
Qnltril  SiatM  Aiiny.  He  was  wnt  to  Georral  M«D«Oeld,  at  WasUnfton  C\tj,  with  tbe  other  priaonen,  wber* 
he  took  tbe  oatb  of  allegiance  and  was  releaaed. 
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aho  res6lv«d  to  6l«ct  &  rcpre^Mtative  in  the  National  Congress.  Similar 
aentimeats  yreta  e^reased  at  other  meetings,  espflcially  in  a  mass  conventioa 
held  at  Wheeling  on  the  5th  of  May,  where  it  was  resolved  to  repudiate  all 
MDoeetion  with  the  conspirators  at  Richmond.  A  similar  meeting  was  held 
M  Wheeling  on  the  11th,  when  the  mnltitnde  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Carlile 
aad  Francis  H.  Pierpont. 

The  Con%-ention  of  delegates  met  at  Wheeling  on  the  13th.  A  large 
nmliber  of  counties  were  represented  by  almost  foar  liundred  Unionists. 
Tho  inhabitants  of  Wheeling  were  mostly  loyal ;  and  when  the  Niitional  flag 
was  nnfiirled  over  the  Custom  House  there,  in  token  of  that  loyalty,  with 
pablic  ceremonies,  it  was  greeted  with  lond  acclamations  of  the  people,  and 
the  flinging  out,  in  response,  of  the  fl.ig  of  the  Union  over  all  of  the  principal 
boildings  in  the  city. 

The  chief  topic  discussed  in  the  Convention  was  the  division  of  the  State 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  one,  composed  of  the  forty  or  fifty  Counties  of 
the  Momitain  r^on,  whose  inhabitants  owned  very  few  slaves  and  were 
taterprising  and  thrifty.  A  division  of  the  State  ha^l  been  desired  by  them 
for  many  years.  The  Slave  Oligarchy  eastward  of  the  mountains  and  in  all 
the  tide-water  counties  wielded  the  political  power  of  the  State,  and  used  it 
for  the  promotion  of  their  great  interest,  in  the  levying  of  taxes  and  the 
lightening  of  their  own  burdens,  at  the  expense  of  the  labor  and  thrift  of  the 
citizens  of  West  Virginia.  These  considerations,  and  their  innate  love  for 
the  Union,  produced  a  unanimity  of  sentiment  at  this  crisis  that  made  the 
efforts  of  secret  emissaries  of  the  conspirators,-  and  open  recruiting  officers  of 
the  military  power  arrayed  against  the  G^oveniment,  almost  fruitless.  This 
HBoniniity  was  rem.nrkable  in  the  Wheeling  Convention,  which,  too  informal 
to  take  definite  action  on  the  momentous  question  of  the  dismemberment  of 
tie  State,  contented  itself  with  passing  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the 
Secession  Ordinance,  and  calling  a  Provisional  Convention  to  assemble  at  the 
game  place  on  the  1 1th  day  of  June  following,  if  the  obnoxious  ordinance 
should  be  ratified  by  the  voice  of  the  peof'le,  to  be  given  on  the  23d  of  May. 
A  Central  Committee  was  appointed,'  who,  o;i  the  22d  of  May,  issued  an 
argumentative  address  to  the  people  of  Northwestern  Virginia. 

These  proceedings  thoroughly  alarmed  the  conspirators,  who  expected  ft 
revolt  and  an  appeal  to  arms  in  Western  Virginia,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Government ;  and  on  the  25th  of  May,  Governor  Letcher  wrote  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Porterfield,  who  was  in  command  of  some  State  troops  at 
Grafton,  at  the  junction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Northwestern 
Railway,  ordering  him  to  "take  the  train  some  night,  run  up  to  Wheeling, 
and  seize  and  carry  away  the  arms  recently  sent  to  that  place  by  Cameroit, 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  War,  and  use  tBem  in  arming  such  men "  as 
might  "  rally  to  his  camp."  He  told  him  that  it  was  "  advisable  to  cnt  off 
telegraphic  communication  between  Wheeling  .and  Washington,  so  that  the 
disaffected  at  the  former  place  could  not  communicate  with  their  allies  at 
head-quarters."  "  Estal^lish  a  perfect  control  over  the  telegraph,  if  kept  up," 
he  said,  "  so  that  no  dispatch  can  pass  without  your  knowledge  and  inspec- 

■  That  Oomiolttea  eoiMtatBd  of  Jokn  &  OwlUe,  Jutttt  B.  Wlimt,  C.  D.  Habbard,  V.  H  Ptcrpont.  O.  R. 
taUam,  Andrew  WIImd,  S.  H.  WoodmnL'Janw*  W.  Paxton,  and  Campbell  Firr. 
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tion  before  it  is  sent.  If  troops  from  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  shall  bo  attempted 
to  be  passed  on  the  railroad,  do  not  hesitnte  to  obstruct  their  pa-osage  by  sU 
means  in  your  power,  even  to  the  destruction  of  the  road  and  bridges." 

The  people  in  all  Eastern  Virginia,  under  the  pressure  of  the  bayonet,  n 
we  have  observed,'  ratified  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  and  pave  a  mnjority 
of  the  votes  of  the  State  in  its  favor,  while  the  vote  in  Vrestfm  Virginia 
was  overwhelmingly  against  it     A  Convention   was   accordingly  held  at 

Wheeling  on  the 

■^'  ]_    ^7II^_       _Iir~^II^^  lltli    of    Juno, 

in  wh':ch  about 
forty  coiiiities  of 
the  mountain  re- 
gion were  repre- 
sented. It  raei 
Iq  the  Custom 
House;  andeach 
delegate,  .-is  his 
credentials  were 
accredited,  took 
a  solemn  oatb  of 
allegiance  to  the 
National  Con- 
stitution nud  ilm 
Government.' 

The  Conven- 
tion was  organ- 
ized by  tlie  ap- 
pointment      of 

Arthur  J.  Boreman,  of  Wood  County,  as  permanent  President,  and  G.  L 
Cranmer,  Secretary.  The  President  m:ule  a  patriotic  speech  on  taking  tlie 
chair,  and  found  the  delegates  in  full  union  with  him  in  sentiment.  The 
Convention  then  went  to  work  in  earnest.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  on  the  following  day  it  reported  through  its 
chairman,  John  S.  Cavliie.  Ail  allegiance  to  the  "Southern  Confederacy  ' 
wns  totally  denied  in  thnt  report,  and  it  recommended  a  declaration  that  the 
functions  of  all  olRcers  in  the  State  of  Virginia  who  adhered  to  it  were  suf- 
pended,  and  the  offices  vaca(e<l.  Resolutions  were  adopted,  declaring  the 
intention  of  the  people  of  Virginia  never  to  submit  to  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession,  but  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  Union ; 
also,  calling  upon  all  citizens  who  had  taken  up  arms  ngainsst  the  National 
Government  to  lay  them  down  and  return  to  their  allegiance. 
'  Imi*  '*"  ^"  ^^^  third  day  of  the  session,'  an  ordinance  was  reported 

for  vacating  all  the  offices  in  the  State  hehl  by  State  officers  actins: 
in  hostility  to  the  General  Government,  and  Jilso  providing  for  a  Provisional 


BOOM   in  wniCR  TtIS  OOKVUmON   MET   AT    WIIEELINQ. 


>  B*t  pnf  c  884. 

•  The  rirlegntct  all  took  the  followlni  oalh :— "  We  solemnljr  declire  Ihet  we  will  «H[>i>ort  ih>-  ConJiltiili'-" 
of  the  United  BtAtes.  and  the  Inws  inn<te  In  pursnnncc  thereof,  na  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  IfaiDff  in  <l)* 
Ordinance  c>f  the  Convention  that  assemhled  at  lilchmond  on  the  18lh  day  of  Fehniary  laat  to  the  rontnrj 
notwltbatandlng.    8<i  help  ma  Ood." 
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Government  and  the  electioa  of  officers  for  a  period  of  six  months;  also, 
requiring  all  officers  of  the  State,  cotmties,  and  towns  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance.     This  movement  was  purely  revolutionary.    There  was  no 
pretense  of  secession  from  Virginia,  but  a  declaration  of  the  people  that 
Governor  Letcher  and  other  State  officers  then  in  an  attitude  of  rebellion 
against  the  National  authority  had  "  abdicate  government,"  and  were  for- 
mally deposed,  and  that  a  new  government  for  Virginia  was  formed.    Gov- 
ernor Letcher  had,  by  his  acts,  made  war  upon  the  people,  and  placed  him- 
self in  the  attitude  of  George  the  Third  when  he  made  war  tipon  the 
Colonies,  and  thus,  as  they  expressed  it,  he  "  abdicated  government  here,  by 
declaring    as    out  of   his    protection    and 
waging  war  against  us."'    The  Convention 
adopted  a  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  old  government  on  the  1 7th,  which  was 
signed  by  all  the  members  present,  fifty-six 
in  number,  and  on  the  19th  the  ordinance 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment was  adopted.    The  Convention  had 
already  considered  the  propriety  of  forming 
a  new  State,  separate  from  the  old  one ;  and 
on  the  20th  there  was  a  unanimous  vote  in 
favor  of  the  ultimate  separation  of  Western 
from  Eastern  Virginia.     On  that  day,  the 
new  or  "  restored  Government "  was  organ- 
ized.      Francis    H.    Pierpont,    of   Alarion 

County,  was,  on  the  nomination  of  the  venerable  Daniel  Lamb,  chosen  Pro- 
visionul  Governor,  with  Daniel  Polsley,  of  Mason  County,  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  an  Executive  Council  of  five  members.  The  unanimous  voice 
of  the  Convention  was  given  for  theso  officers. 

Governor  Pier{>ont  was  a  bold,  patriotic,  and  energetic  man.  His  first 
official  act  was  to  notify  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  the  existing 
insurrection  in  Virginia  was  too  formidable  to  be  suppressed  by  any  means 
at  the  Governor's  command,  and  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  General  Government. 
He  organized  the  militia,'  and  very  soon  no  less  than  twelve  regiments  of  the 
loyal  mountaineers  of  Northwestern  Virginia  had  rallied  beneath  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Union.  .Money  was  needed.  There  was  no  treasury,  and  the 
Governor  borrowed,  on  the  pledge  of  his  own  private  fortune,  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  public  service.  In  every  way  he  worked  unceasingly  for 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  "  restored  government,"  and  succee<led, 
in  defiance  of  the  extraordinary  effiirts  of  the  conspirators  at  Richmond  to 
crash  the  new  organization,  and  bring  the  loyal  peo|)le  into  'subjection.  A 
legislature  was  elected,  and  they  were  summoned  to  a  session  at 
Wheeling  on  the  Ist  of  July.*  Soon  after  its  assembling,  it  chose 
John  S.  Carlile  and  Waitman  G.  Willie  to  represent  the  restored  Common- 
wesitb  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  course  of  time    the    long   desired  dismemberment 
of  Virginia  occurred.    The  Convention  reassembled  on  the  20th  of  August,*  ■ 

>  Th«  T)«rlaratl<>n  of  Indopendenec,  July  4,  IT1& 
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and  passed  an  ordinnnce  tor  the  ernotion  of  a  n«w  State,  in  irfaioh  Sbrerjr 
was  prohibited,  to  be  called  Kawawha,  the  name  of  its  ptindpal  ttreun. 
This  ordinance  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  counties  represented 
in  the  Convention  on  the  24th  of  October  ensning,  when  the  rote  vas 
almo?<t  unanimous  in  its  favor.  At  a  subsequent  session  of  the  Convention, 
on  the  27th  of  November,  the  name  was  ch.inged  to  Wbst  Vieginia,  and  a 
State'  Constitution  was  formed,  On  the  3d  of  May  following  the  people 
ratified  it,  and  on  theeame  day  the  Legislature,  at  a  called  session,  approved 
of  the  division  of  the  State,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  Commonwealth. 
All  of  the  requirements  of  the  National  Constitution  now  having  been  com- 
plied with,  West  Virginia  was  admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union  on  the  8d 
,of  June,  1863,  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  by  the  President  on  the  Sltt 
of  December,  1863.'  A  State  seal,  with  appropriate 
inscriptions  and  device,  was  adopted,*  and  the  new 
Commonwealth  took  its  place  as  the  Thirty-fifth 
State  of  the  Union,  covering  an  area  of  twenty-three 
thousand  f^quare  miles,  and  hanng  a  population,  in 
1860,  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty  four. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  efforts  of  the  loyal  men 
of  Northwestern  Virginia  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
new  and  Free-labor  State,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
prepare  for  war,  for,  as  we  have  observed,  the  con- 
spirators were  forming  camps  of  rendezvous  in  their  midst,  and  preparing  to 
1k)1J  them  in  subjection  to  the  usurpers  at  Richmond.  Thousands  of  loyal 
men  secretly  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  Union  ;  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment made  preparations  in  Pennsylvania  and  beyond  the  Ohio  River  to 
co-operate  with  them  at  a  proper  moment.  Both  the  Government  and  the 
loyal  citizens  of  Virginia  abstained  from  all  military  movements  on  tlie,8ml 
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'  The  conspimtors  dcnonncrd  the  action  of  Congren  and  the  Pruident  u  otarpaUon,  aad  a  Tiolatioa  »t  tb» 
third  section  of  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitotton.  which  says: — 

"New  States  mny  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  Into  this  Union;  bi|t  no  new  State  shall  b«  formed  «r 
erectcti  within  ttic  jurisdiction  uf  any  other  Stattf^  nor  any  State  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more  StatM 
or  parts  of  States,  without  th*^  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congrese^^ 

Let  us  see  how  this  mntterwlli  endure  the  constituttonul  test.  The  loyal  ^ople  of  Virginia,  and  whe 
alone  constituted  the  State  as  a  part  of  the  Eepiiblic,  deposed  Gorcmor  Letcher  and  his  fellow-traitors  In 
regular  fonn.  and  n-or^nlred  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,  making  Francis  H.  Plerpont  chief  magis- 
trate. The  Le^nsluturo  forming  a  {Mtrt  of  this  newly  organized  government  agreed  that  a  new  Stat«**shoold  be 
made  out  of  a  portion  of  the  old  one.  One  part  of  the  Constitutional  requirement  was  thns  complied  with.  The 
other  part  was  cotnplied  witli  when  Congress,  on  the  dlst  of  December,  gave  Its  consent  to  the  transaction. 

At  midsummer,  1S63.  Virainia  presented  a  curious  political  aspect  Its  dep^ised  Governor.  Letcher,  at 
Richmond,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  the  State.  Governor  Plerpont,  st  Alexandria,  righlftilly  claimed 
authority  over  the  whole  State,  excepting  the  flfty-one  counties  that  composed  the  new  State;  and  Governor 
Boretlinn.  at  Wheeling,  legitimately  exercised  authority  ill  that  new  State. 

^  The  above  picture  represents  the  lesser  seal  of  West  Virginia,  which  bears  the  same  words  and  devices  u 
the  great  seal.  The  latter  is  two  Inches  and  one-haif  In  diameter.  On  one  side  arc  the  words.  **  State  or  Wbst 
ViBGi.NiA."  and  "MoKTAXA  Sbupeb  LrBEBi" — that  Is  to  say,  ** Mountaineers  are  always  free,"*  In  the  center 
of  the  seal  is  seen  a  rock,  on  which  ivy  Is  growing,  symbolizing  stability  and  continuance,  and  bearing  tbS 
inscription,  ".JirNE  20.  ISGi.''  tlie  date  of  the  organization  and  fonndation  of  the  Stole.  On  the  right  of  the  rock  is 
seen  a  farmer  dressed  in  the  huntlug-shtrt  worn  In  that  region,  his  right  hand  resting  on  a  plow-handle,  and  oa 
his  left  is  re[>osing  a  woodman's  ax,  indicating  the  great  business  of  the  people  to  be  the  clearing  of  the  forest 
and  cullivatlns  the  soil.  There  Is  also  a  sheaf  of  wheat  and  a  corn-stalk  near.  On  the  left  of  the  rock  is  »«•  a 
miner  with  hi.**  pickax,  with  barrels  and  lumps  of  minerals  at  his  feet  An  anvil  and  sledgc-h.immer  are  .tlso 
seen,  typical  of  the  mechanic  arts.  Two  rifles  He  In  front,  their  junction  ©.vered  by  the  Phrygian  hood,  or  Csp 
of  IJbcrty,  indicating  that  the  independenoa  of  the  State  was  won  and  will  be  maintained  by  arms. 
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of  that  State  before  the  votes  of  tbe  people  had  been  given  on  the  Ordinance 

ofSecessioiifOn  the  23d  of  Hay,  for  it  was  determined  that  no  oocadon  should 

be  afforded  for  a  charge,  which  the  conspirators  would  be  quick  to  make, 

that  the  votes  ha<l  been  influenced  bj  the  presence  of  militarj  power.     Tbe 

reverse  of  this  policy,  as  we  have  seen,  bad  been  pursued  by  the  conspirators, 

and  while  the  entire  vote  of  the  State  showed  a  large  naqjorlty  in  favor  of 

the  Ordinance,  that  of  Western  Virginia  was  almoHSt  unanimously  against  it. 

This  verdict  of  the  people  on  the  great  question  relieved  tbe  Govemoient  and 

tbe  loyal  Virginians  from  all  restraints ;  and  while  Ohio  and  Indiana  troops 

were  moving  toward  the  border,  the  patriots  of  Western  Virginia,  and  especially 

of  the  river  counties,  rushed  to  arms.     Camp  Carlile,  already  formo'l  in  Ohio, 

opposite  Wheeling,  was  soon  full  of  recruits,  and  the  Fii*st  Virginia  Regiment 

was  formed.    B.  F.  Kelley,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  but  then  a  resident jof 

Philadelphia,  was  invited  to  become  its  leader.    He  had  lived  in  Wheeling,  and 

had  been  commander  of  a  volunteer  regiment  there.    Hia  skill  and  bravery 

were  appreciated,  and  in  this  hour  of  need  they  were  required.     He  hastened 

to  Wbeelinir,  and,  on  the  25th  of  Hay,  took  command  of  the  regiment. 

George  B.  McClellan  had  been  called  to  the  command  of  the  Ohio  troops, 
as  we  have  observed.    Hu  was  soon  afterward  commissioned  a 
Hajor-General  of  Volunteers,*  and  assigned  to  the  command  of     *  ^g^^ 
the  Department  of  tbe  Ohio,  which  included  Western  Ylrginiik 
He  was  now  ordered  to  cross  tbe  Ohio 
River  with  the  troops  under  Kis  charge, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  those  under 
Colonel  Kelley  and  others  in  Virginia, 
drive  out  the  "Confederate"  forces  there, 
and  advance  on  Harper's  Ferry.     He 
▼isited  Indianapolis  on  the  24th  of  May, 
and  reviewed  the  brigade  of  Indianians 
who  were  at  Camp  Morton,  tmder  Briga- 
dier-General T.  A.  Morris.    In  a  brief 
sp«ech  at  tbe  Bates  House,  he  assured 
the  assembled  thousands  that  Indiana 
troops  would  be  called  upon  to  follow 
him  and   win   dLslinction.' 

Two  days  afterward,' he  i3-     '"^^  o««o- .. --cl-ll^k. 

cued  an  address  to  the  Union 

<»tizeHs  of  Western  Virginia,  in  which  he  praised  their  courage  and  patriot- 
ism, and  warned  them  that  tbe  "  few  factious  rebels  "  in  their  midst,  who  had 
lately  attempted  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights  at  the  polls,  were  seeking  to 
"ioaiigarate  a  reign  of  terror,"  and  thus  force  them  to  "  yield  to  the  sohemes 
and  Bubmit  to  tbe  yoke  of  the  treacherous  conspiracy  dignified  by  the  name 
ef  the  '  Southern  Confederacy.' "  He  assured  them  that  all  their  righta 
should  be  respected  by  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  troops  about  to  march  upon 
their  so'd,  and  that  these  should  not  only  abstain  from  all  interference  with 
the  slaves,  but  would,  •'  on  the  contrary,  with  an  iron  hand,  crush  mj  attempt 
at  Hisuirection  on  their  part."    At  the  same  time  he  issued  a  Stirling  address 
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to  his  soldiers,  telling  them  that  they  had  beea  ordered  to  "  cross  the  fron- 
tier ;"  that  their  mission  was  "  to  protect  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  secure 
oar  brethren  from  the  grasp  of  armed  traitors."  He  knew  they  would 
respect  the  feelings  of  the  Virginians  and  their  rights,  and  preserve  perfect 
discipline.  He  believed  in  their  courage.  He  begged  them  to  remember 
that  their  only  foes  were  "armed  traitors;"  and  he  exhorted  his  soldiers  to 
show  them  mercy  when  they  should  fall  into  their  hands,  because  many  of 
them  were  misguided.  He  told  them  that  when  they  had  assisted  the  loyal 
men  of  Western  Virginia  until  they  could  protect  themselves,  then  they 
might  return  to  their  homes  "with  the  proud  satisfaction  of  having  preserved 
a  gallant  p>eople  from  destruction." 

McCIellan's  addresses  were  read  in  Camp  Carlile  on  the  evening  of  the 
2&th,  and  Colonel  Kelleyand  his  regiment,  full  eleven  hundred  strong,  imme- 
diately thereafter  crossed  over  to  Wheeling  and  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Grafton,  where  Colonel  Porterfield  was  in  command,  with  instructions  from 

General  Lee  to  gather  volunteers  there  to  the 
number  of  five  thousand.  His  recruits  came 
in  slowly,  and  he  had  written  to  Lee,  that  if 
re-enforcements  were  not  speedily  sent  into 
Northwestern  Virginia,  that  section  would  be 
lost  to  the  "  Confederates." 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  Kelley  reached 
Buffalo  Creek,  in  Marion  County,  when  Porter- 
field,  thoroughly  alarmed,  fled  from  Grafton 
with  about  fifteen  hundred  followers,  and  took 
post  at  Philippi,  a  village  on  the  Tygart's  Val- 
ley-River, a  branch  of  the  Monongahela,  about 
sixteen  miles  southward  from  Grafton.  He 
had  destroyed  two  bridges  in  Kelley\  path 
toward  Grafton,  but  these  were  soon  rebuilt 
by  the  loyal  Virginians,  who,  under  their  com- 
mander, entered  the  deserted  camp  of  Porter- 
field  on  the  SOth.  On  that  day,  the  latter 
issued  a  frantic  appeal  from  Philippi  to  the 
people  of  Northwestern  Virginia,  begging  them  to  stand  by  the  "legally 
constituted  authorities  of  the  State,"  of  which  he  was  the  representative, 
and  assuring  all  Unionists  that  they  would  be  treated  as  enemies  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  told  the  people  that  he  came  to  protect  them  from  "inva- 
sion by  foreign  forces,"  and  secure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights. 
"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  most  inappropriately,  "  that  the  true  friend  of 
National  liberty  cannot  hesitate "  to  defend  Virginia.  "  Strike  for  your 
State!"  he  exclaimed.  "Strike  for  your  liberties!  Rally!  rally  at  once  in 
defense  of  your  mother."  His  appeal  had  very  little  effect  upon  the  sturdy 
people  of  the  mountain  region,  and  his  efforts  were  almost  fruitlese. 

While  Colpnel  Kelley  was  pressing  toward  Graftion,  the  Ohio  and  Indiana 
troops  were  moving  in  the  same  direction.  A  part  of  them  crossed  the  Ohio 
River  at  Wheeling,  and  another  portion  at  Parkersburg ;  and  they  were  all 
excepting  two  regiments  (the  Eighth  and  Tenth  Indiana),  at  or  near  Grafton 
on  the  2d  of  June,  on  which  day  General  Morris  arrived.    Kelley  was  on  the 
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point  of  pnrsaing  Porterfield.  His  troops  were  in  line.  Morris  sent  for  him, 
and  a  new  plan  of  operations  was  agreed  to,  by  which  Porterfield  and  his 
command  at  Philippi  might  be  captured  rather  than  dispersed.  Kelley's 
troops  returned  to  camp,  and  the  impression  went  abroad  that  the  National 
forces  would  not  leave  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway.  Word 
to  this  effect  was  sent  to  Porterfield  by  the  secessionists  in  Grafton,  and  thus 
aid  was  unintentionally  given  to  the  "invader^"  of  Virginia. 

The  new  plan  was  iuinlediately  executed.  The  forces  at  Grafton  were 
arranged  in  two  columns,  commanded  respectively  by  Colonels  Kelley,  of 
Virginia,  and  £.  Dumont,  of  Indiana.  Kelley's  column  was  composed  of  his 
own  regiment  (the  First  Virginia),  the  Ninth  Indiana,  Colonel  Milroy,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Sixteenth  Ohio,  under  Colonel  Irwin.  t)umont's  column  con. 
sLcted  of  eight  companies  of  his  own  regiment  (the  Seventh  Indiana) ;  feur 
companies  of  the  Fourteenth  Ohio,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Steed- 
inan ;  four  companies  of  the  Sixth  Indiana,  under  Colonel  Crittenden,  and  a 
iletachment  of  Burnet's  Ohio  Artillery,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sturgis. 
Dumoni's  column  was  accompanied  by  the  gallant  Colonel  P.  W.  Lander, 
who  was  then  a  volunteer  aid  ou  General  McClellan's  staff,  and  represented 
him. 

The  two  colamns  were  to  march  upon  Philippi  by  converging  routes. 
Both  left  Grafton  -on  the  afternoon  of 
the  2d ;  Kelley's  for  Thornton,  a  few 
miles  eastward,  and  Duraotit's  for  Web- 
(  ster,  a  few  miles  westward.  Kelley 
was  to  strike  the  Beverly  Road  above 
Philippi,  in  the  rear  of  Porterfield,  and 
Dumont  was  to  ap|>ear  at  the  same 
time  on  the  hights  overlooking  that 
village,  and  plant  cannon  there.  The 
hour  appointed  for  the  attack,  simul- 
taneously by  both  columns,  was  four 
o'clock  on  the  dawn  of  the 
3d.-  Kelley  had  to  march  *■'"«•'*•'• 
twenty-two  mile:*,  and  Dumont  twelve 
miles.  The  day  was  very  liot,  and  the 
night  was  excessively  dark,  because  of 
a  heavy  rain-storm,  that  commenced  at 
suoset  and  continued  imtij  morning. 
In  that  darkness  and  in  the  drenching 
rain  the  two  columns  moved  toward 
Philippi,  over  rugged  hills,  along  slip- 
pery slopes,  through  humid  valleys,  and 
across  swoilea  streams. 

At  the  appointed  time  Dumont's 
column  approached  its  destination.  It  was  discovered  by  a  woman,  who  fired 
a  pistol  twice  at  Colonel  Lander,  who  was  riding  ahead  of  the  column,  and 
then  sent  her  bdy  to  alarm  Porterfield.  The  boy  was  caught  and  detained ; 
and  while  Ponerfield's  camp  was  in  commotion,  on  account  of  the  report 
of  the    woman's   pistol,    Dumont's  column   took    position  on  the  bights, 
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with  his  cannon  commanding  the  bridge  over  the  river,  the  village,  and  the 
insurgent  camp,  a  fourth  of  a  mile  distant,  when  they  were  fired  upon  by 
Porterfield's  picketa  Kelley  bad  not  arrived.  His  long  march  was  a  most 
wearisome  one,  yet  he  was  not  far  ofi*.  Lander  had  taken  command  of 
the  artillery,  and  fearing  Porterfield  might  escape  unhurt,  chould  there  be 
»uy  delay,  he  ordered  the  opening  of  the  heavy  guns  upon  the  innurgents. 
At  the  same  time  Dumont's  infantry  swept  down  the  winding  road  to  the 
bridge,  where  the  insurgents  had  gathered  in  force  to  di8[>uto  their  passage. 
They  advanced  at  a  double^uick,  drove  in  the  pickets,  da-shed  across  tbe 
bridge,  and  carried  a  fatal  panic  into  the  ranks  of  their  opponents. 

Kelley  was  hurrying  on.  The  booming  of  Lander's  cannon  had  invigor- 
ated bis  men.  His  guide  was  treacherous,  and  instead  of  leading  him  out 
from  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  Porterfield's  camp,  he  had  brought  him  from  the 
mountain  road  upon  the  dank  of  the  now  flying  insurgents.  He  [lUshed 
rapidly  over  a  ridge,  and  fell  furiously  upon  the  fugitives,  who  were  driven 
in  wild  confusion  through  the  town  and  up  the  Beverly  Hoad.  They  were 
pursued  by  the  columns,  which  had  joined  in  the  main  street  of  PLilippi,  for 
»bout  two  mi!e<,  when  the  insurgents,  abandoning  their  baggage-train,  escaped, 
and  halted  only  at  Beverly,  the  capital  of  Randolph  County,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  farther  up  Tygart's  Valley.'  Portei-field's  troops,  about  fifteen 
hundred  strong,  were  one-third  cavalry,  and  all  were  fresh.'  Among  the' 
spoils  of  victory  were  the , commander's  ofiicial  papers,  a  large  quantity  of 
baggage,  three  hundred  an(|  eighty  stand  of  arms,  and  a  regimental  flag,* 

The  only  serious  casualty  sustained  by 
the  Union  forces  in  this  engagement  was 
the  wounding  of  Colonel  Kelley,  who  was 
shot  through  the  right  breast  by  a  pistol- 
ball,  while  he  was  gallantly  leading  his 
troops  through  the  town  in  the  pursuit 
He  continued  to  press  forward  and  urge 
on  his  men,  when  he  fainted  from  loss 
of  blood,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  some 
of  his  soldiers.  It  w.is  believed  that  he 
was  mortally  hurt,  and  for  a  long  time  his 
recovery  6eeme<l  almost  impossible.  "  Say 
to  Colonel  Kelley,"  telegraphed  General 
McClellan  from  Cincinnati  to  General 
Morris,  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  "  that  I 
cannot  beliete  that  one  who  has  opened 
his  career  so  brilliantly  can  be  mortally  wouuded.  In  the  name  of  his 
coimtry  I  thank  him  for  his  conduct,  which  lias  been  the  most  brilliant  episode 


BKKtlUUI  T.  KKLLKT. 


■  Brport  of  Colnnol  Dumont  to  Ornerat  Motri*.  Jnnr  4, 1861 ;  Orafioii  OirretpoiMimt  at  the  WhtrHitg  /« - 
telUgencfr,  June  8,  U61 :  SIretch  of  the  Lift  of  BrigadUr-Gtfitul  B.  f.  KeUej/ ;  by  Mijor  John  B.  Fr»Ui- 
ingham,  Topogniphical  En^rinecra,  serving  od  his  staff. 

'  For  the  purpoM  of  IntiiiiMating  the  Inhabitant*  and  aupprewlng  all  Union  mantCotatlopa,  PoirterSrld  bail 
reported  his  force  to  be  twenty-five  hundred  in  number-  It  did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred,  according  to  tbo 
most  authentic, estimates. 

*  Among  th«  prlsonert  eaptur»d  by  Kelley's  command  wa<  Captain  J.  W.  Wl)l«y.  oA  wkom  papers  of  con- 
siderable importance  were  found-  The  flag  captured  at  PhJlippl  was  taken  by  men  of  Captain  ferry's  company 
of  the  Serentb  Indiana,  and  the  National  flag  of  tha(  regiment,  pretented  by  the  women  of  Aurora,  was  bolsled 
|B  1(*  l>kce. 
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of  the  war,  thns  far.  If  it  can  cheer  him  in  his  last  moments,  tell  him  I 
cannot  repair  his  loss,  and  that  I  only  regret  that  I  onnnot  be  bj  his  Ride  to 
dianl  him  in  person.  God  bless  him !"  General  Morris  also  sent  to  Kellej 
a  cordial  recognitioir  of  his  bravery  and  valoabie  services ;  but  when  both 
messages  were  delivered  to  him,  he  was  so  weak  that  he  could  answer  only 
with  teara  A  devoted  daughter  watched  over  him  incessantly,  and  he 
leoovered ;  and  he  soon  bore  ihe  camaiia^ed  And  fke  insignia  of  a  brigadier- 
g^eneral.' 

Colonel  DamoDt  assumed  the  comnumd  orf  (he  combineil  colnmnd  afler 
the  fall  of  Kelley,  and,  assisted  by  Captsun  Henry  W.  Benh.im,  the  Engineer- 
in-chief  of  McClellan's  army,  be  prepared  to  secure  the  approaobes  to  Phi- 
lippi,  with  a  view  of  holding  tbat  position.  Scents,  chiefly  under  J.  W. 
Gordon,  of  the  Ninth  Indiana,  were  Bent  out  to  observe  the  ^antion  and 
nnmber  of  the  insurgents  among  the  mountains,  with  a  viewr  ts  tffae  possuit 


of  Porterfield  up  Tygart's  Valley  to  Beverly.  Guided  by  information  thus 
oirtaibed,  and  considering  his  lack  of  wagons  and  other  means  for  transpor- 
tation, General  Morris  thought  it  prudent  to  recall  his  troops  from  Philippi 
to  Gmfton,  rather  than  to  send  tbem  at  that  moment,  and  so  ill  prepared, 
on  a  mo8t  perilous  expedition  among  the  mountwiH.  For  a  time  Grafton 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  National  troops  in  Northwestern  Virginia. 


■  His  mmmfMian  u  brigadier  wu  dnod  Mtj  IT,  18S1,  or  dxteen  ihyt  earlier  tk*n  tb«  battle  In  wlilch  ht> 
plUntry  woo  the  reward. 

^  This  Tllljwe  U  eltnated  amoiijr  the  hills,  with  the  tnnst  plvtureiqne  seenery  aronnd  tt.  Hem  Hbe  naltlmoro 
ud  Ohio  Batlway,  leading  to  Pirk»r«bnr^  on  the  Ohio  Kim',  and  the  *'"-"—■'—  £ailvaf ,  Uodin^  tu 
Wkaeilng,  haTc  a  eonoeetlon.    It  waa  an  Important  ntUtary  itnte^c  potnt 

Vol.  L— 32 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 


BEQINHINO  OF  THK  VAB  IM  SOnTHEABTBBH  VIEOIBIA. 


m 


HILST  the  campaign  in  Northwestern  "Virginia  w« 
opening  with  vigor,  important  events  were  occurrin 
at  and  near  Fortress  Monroe,  on  the  southeastern  boi 
ders  of  that  State,  where  General  Benjamin  F.  Butl( 
was  in  chief  command.  He  h.id  been  sent  thither, : 
wc  have  observed,  after  he  incurred  the  displeasure  o 
the  General-in-chief  by  the  seizure  of  Baltimore,  will 
oat  orders  to  do  so,  and  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
proposed  plan.'  The  President  was  not  offended  by  the  act,  and  he  gn 
Butler  the  commission  of  a  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  on  the  16tb  of  Ha; 
the  first  of  the  kind  tliat  was  issued  from  his  hand.*  With  this  he  sent  hii 
to  Fortress  Monroe,  to  take  command  of  the  rapidly-gathering  forces  ther 
and  to  conduct  military  affairs  in  that  part  of  Virginia. 

Butler  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  morning  of  the  2  2d  of  M:v 
and  was  cordially  received  by  Colonel  Justin  Dimick,  of  tlie  retjular  Anu; 
who  was  commander  of  the  post.  From  the  beginning  of  the  rebellioi 
movements  in  Virginia,  that  faithful  officer,  with  only  a  small  garrison — "  thrt 
hundred  men  to  guard  a  mile  and  a  half  of  ramparts — three  hundred  to  pn 
tect  some  sixty-five  broad  acres  within  the  walls  "'^— had  kept  the  insurgent 

>  Bee  page  448. 

<  Th^  commlMions  of  HcOlclUn  and  Frtmont  were  luned  later,  bnt  antedated.    Theirs  are  dated  May  1 
Those  of  DIx  and  Banks,  bearing  the  same  date  aa  Batler's,  vrero  Issued  later,  and  antedate^L' 

The  following  Is  the  form  of  a  Mi^or-Gcneral's  oommlssion,  with  a  representation  of  the  seal  of  the  W 
Department  which  Is  attached  to  each  :— 

"TuK  PaxatDEKT  or  nil  U:<iteo  Statis.   To  a!!  who  shall  see  these  presents,  Orvctlog:  Know  ye  tkat,i 

posing  special  trust  and  confidence  In  the  patriotism,  valor,  fldelltf,  and  ai)llltlcs  of .  X  b^re  noo 

nated,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  do  a 
point  htm  Mi^or-General  of  Voluntten,  In  the  serrlce  nl  the  Uilti 

States,  to  rank  as  such  fkx>m  the  —  day  of ,  eighteen  hondn 

and  sixty-one.  He  Is  therefore  carefully  and  diligently  to  dischaii 
the  duty  of  U^Jor-Oeneral,  by  doing  and  perfiirmlnit  all  maaasri 
things  thereunto  belonging.  And  1  do  stiictly  charge  and  reijai 
all  officers  and  soldier*  ander  hli  command  to  be  obedient  la  t 
orders  as  H%|or-GenoraL  And  he  Is  to  observe  and  follow  sock  < 
ders  ani  dlractlona,  fWim  time  to  time,  aa  he  shall  receive  frsm  n 
or  the  future  President  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  tim«  bcia 
Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  —  day  of — 
In  the  year  of  oar  Lord  one  thonaand  eight  hnndred  and  sUty-on 

and  la  the  eighty yoar  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  Slats 

'Bytlu  Pmidtnt,  AsaAiuM  LuNUiL 

"  Simon  CAmaoif,  Stentary  nf  War.'" 

At  the  top  of  this  commission  Is  a  large  engraving  </  a  spns 
eagle,  and  the  word^  '  E  PLUnaro  UiniM ;"  and  at  the  bottein 
trophy  gronp.  composed  of  flaga  and  Impleraenta  vt  war.    Tba  s«i 
la  aa  iDch  and  seven -«lghtha  in  diameter,  and  iropreaaed  on  colored  paper. 
'  Mi^or  Theodore  Wlnthrop,  In  the  AtUMtic  MontUy. 


•saL  or  Tm  was  Dsraanmrr. 
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St  baj.  He  bad  Quietly  bat  significantly  turned  the  mazalea  of  some  of  bis 
great  gans  landward  ;  and,  unbeeding  tbe  mad  ory  of  the  politiciana,  that  it 
was  an  act  of  war,  and  the  threats  of  rebellioos  men  in  arms,  of  punishment 
for  his  insolence,  he  defied  ther  enemies  of  his  country.  Those  guns  taught 
Letcher  prudence,  and  Wise  caution,  and  Lee  circumspection,  and  JefiTersoa 
Davis  respectful  consideration.    The  immense  importance  of  the  post  was 


.ronsns  iioinoB  a  18(U.> 


apprehended  by  them  <dl,  and  its  possession  was  coveted  by  them  all ;  but 
there  was  Dimick,  late  in  May,  with  the  great  fortress  and  its  nlmost  four 
himdred  cannon — the  massive  key  to  the  waters  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
Upper  North  Carolina — ^firmly  in  his  possession — "  a  .fine  old  Leonidas  at  the 


'  Thb  wms  th«  iiHWt  «xt«inlTe  mlHtaiy  irorit  In  tbo  ennntiT'.  It  wm  eonrnwiiced  In  1S19,  umI  wm 
•npMed  *t  •  eo«t  of  two  mllllona  flre  knadicd  thonaaod  dotlanl  It  ms  named  In  honor  uf  Pntldeat 
MowM.  Its  Tnlla,  ftoed  with  bmry  bVieka  of  fnnltr,  ant  thlrtf-flre  fert  In  tbieknrsa.  Mid  cMrmitad 
Wow.  It  is  entlrelfniToaDded  by  a  dtfvp  moat  filled  with  water;  and  the  peninanla,  known  as  Oli)  Point  Com- 
iirt,  on  which  U  Is  oonatrncted.  Is  connected  with  the  main  by  a  narrow  Isthmna  of  sand,  and  by  a  bridiT  In  tba 
tttttloa  of  tbe  Tlltage  of  Hampton.  The  pictore  la  a  blrd'a-eye  Tiew  of  tbe  fort  and  Its  aiirroundlnfra  In  16S1. 
Bc|hinln;  at  tbe  top  of  the  pietnre,  we  eee,  on  the  extreme  lefl,  the  Chesapeake  Female  Seminary,  and  toward 
tte  right,  Camp  HaralHon.  Direr  and  beyond  as  Is  the  Tlllafe  of  Hampton.  Boflnnlng  at  the  lstbmn^  on  th* 
■l|ht,  we  acf!  the  grand  water-battery.  ]^ext  to  It  Is  the  light-hoase.  and  tbe  old  whnrf.  Next  are  seen  bnlld- 
lags.  with  trees  In  front,  for  tbe  accommodation  of  tbe  Government  officers.  There  is  seen  Ibo  Qnortennsster'a, 
w  BdUmore  Wbart  near  which  sre  sereral  bolMlnfa  for  .Oiivernmrnt  nse.  Nesr  there  s  railway  oommeneea 
*Ueb  extends  acmaa  tbe  bridge  to  tbe  main,  to  nesr  Hampton  Bridito.  Farther  to  tbe  left  la  seen  the  United 
8W<s  Hospital  bolldln;,  with  wbarres  In  ftrmt ;  and  near  by,  tbe  main  entrance  to  tbe  fort,  across  s  drswbrMpe. 
fMher  to  the  left  are  a  church  and  tbe  Ordnance  Department  Within  tbe  fort,  at  the  rli;ht  of  tbe  flag.  Is  seen 
Um  Cammandlng  Generars  qoarters,  and  not  fhr  fVtim  It,  crossed  by  the  perpendlcnlar  flag-statf,  la  the  chapal 
Aoois  the  parade  from  the  ehnreh,  are  tbe  btnaeks— a  long  boildlng.  Tbe  sspect  oCthe  place,  oatstde  of  the 
tat,  *ts  much  duafsd  dnrlny  the  wsr. 
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bead  of  the  three  famidred,"  -when  'Qen«ral  Briber  atriveA  mQ  took  the  obkf 
command,  with  troops  snfficient  to  insoreits  wdtlty  i^akHt  ^eilttaiekB'tt-amf 
force  at  the  disposal  of  fhe  conspirators. 

General  Batler's  fii-st  care  was,  after  making  -Fortrem  Monroe  eecar«  inm 
capture,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  aflkirs  in  fak  depmtment.  He  koMir 
ihtlt  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Government  and  the  pe«>ple  to  seize  and  holfl 
Richmond,  which  the  conspirators  had  chosen  for  their  future  and  permanent 
head-quarters.  The  troops  then  in  and  around  WasUiigton  City  were  barely 
sufficient  to  keep  the  hourly  increasing  host  of  the  insurgeirts  s(t  Mwhmhmi  in 
check ;  an<l  the  easiest  and  most  «xpeditionB  route  to  Sitftimond  seemed  to 
be  by  way  of  the  York  and  James  Peninsula,  and  the  James  Biver,  ftom 
Fortress  Monroe.  With  the  esptiu»«f  Richmond  in  view,  Bntkr -Shaped  all 
of  his  movenoents. 

On  the  day  after  bis  arrival,  the  Conmuuifiag  GenBnl  sent  out  Ookoel 
Phelps,  at  tbe  head  of  some  V-ermont  ttwips,  to  Tecotmoiter  the  vioini^  of 
Hampton.  They  vere  oenftoted  at  the  bc^ige  over  Hmnptou  'Ckvek  by  the 
blazing  timbers  of  that  structm<er  which  the  insnrgents  had  fii«d.  The  Ver^ 
monters  soon  eztingaished  tlie  'flsnnes,  crossed  tbe  stream,  entered  Hampton, 
and  drove  «ii:it  few  armed  opponents  they  found  there  out  upon  the  roads 
leading  toward  Yorktown  and  Newport-Newoe."  ISiey  found  the  white  in- 
habitants in  sulleu  mood,  but  the  negroes  were  jubilant,  for  titey  regarded 
the  troops  as  their  expected  deliverers.  Colonel  Phelps  did  not  linger  long 
in  Hampton,  but  recrosBed  the  bridge,  and  on  the  Segar  farm  he  selected  a 
piace  for  an  encampment,  which  was  at  once  occupied  by  the  Vermont  regi- 
ment and  another  from  Troy  (the  Second  Kew  York),  under  Colonel  Carr, 
and  named  Camp  Hamilton.  On  the  same  day  a  small  n>doubt  for  two  gnns 
was  cast  up  at  the  Fortress  Monroe  end  of  Hampton  Bridge,  ee  as  to  com- 
mand that  passage.  This  was  tbe  first  military  work  made  by  'Union  troops 
oa  the  soil  of  Virginia. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th,*  a  circumstance  occurred  at  Fortress  Monroe 
which  had  a  very  important  bearing'  upon  the  contest  then  opeo- 

'tm!'      ^S-      In  the   confusion  caused  by  Colonel  Phelps's   dash  into 

Hampton,  three  negroes,  claimed  as  the  property  of  Colonel 

Mallory  of  that  village,  escaped  to  the  tlnion  lines,  and  declared  that  many 

of  their  race  and  class  were  employed  by  tbe  insurgents  in  building  fbrti- 

>  Thm  bna  been  aomo  dl wnstlon  and  eoDddenble  mearcli  coBorrnInK  the  tn*  ortbopspby  of  thl*  locality 
«ad  tkit  orlfrln  oflta  mom.  Tbe  ooimnonlj  reeelTod  cxpUawOon  1*  that,  at  one  Um»,  when  the  Engllah'Ooktiy 
M  Jameatown  vaa  in  a  atanriag  oonilltiun,  the  aa^ly  ahtpa  of  Captain  Newport  ware  Brat  aaen  off  thta  polat, 
and  gaTe  tbe  beholders  tbe  good  newa  al  food  at  band ;  bence  tbe  jihue  waa  oajlad  Kewport'a  Newt.  Ulat<^ 
doea  not  aecm  tn  warrant  tbe  aeeeptaoee  oT  (bia  theory,  knt  ftiraiabea  •  better.  In  16U  Ovvcroor  Yraidl^ 
•ataUlabed  a  rejireaentotive  eoTamilwiit  la  Vli^ia,  with  aioiple  macUaerr,  and  laid  ">•  political  f™^^ttl1^^ 
ef  that  State.  Thia  coTrnimeDl  waa  atrengthened  bj  hla  aucoaaaor,  Onremur  Wyatt,  under  whom  were  propm 
cItH  offioeta.  In  Inatmctlnna  to  Wyatt  ooeura  the  following  aentenco :— "  Oeurge  Sandia  la  appointed  Tnaaotar, 
and  be  la  to  pat  Into  execution  all  onl<m  of  Court  about  alaple  commodltlea ;  to  tbe  MarabiO,  Sir  William  Nawae, 
the  aame."  TUa  aettlea  the  point  that  there  waa  a  Iradiog  man  In  Vir^nta  at  tbat  Uma  name<l  Newce— "  Ci^t- 
tain  MMf,<*  aa  Captain  Smith  wrote  tbe  name.  A  writer  in  the  ulttorieal  Magiimim  (Ul.  847)  aaya,  tbat  oa 
enrliiv  mapaof  Vbsinia,  which  be  baa  aeea,  be  flnds'tbe  paint  called  Newport  A'euea,  wbkb,  be  aigoea,  i*  on|y 
anotber-way  of  apelllnc  Kewee,  and  tbat  tbe  name  (iren  ia  acompouod  of  the  name  of  tbe  reiebrated  naTigator 
and  tbe  Tlqrtnia  mnrabal,  nunel}',  Kewport-NewcA  Tbh  «>mpoandlng  of  worda  in  naming  places  waa  tbea 
nmimott  in  £aitland,  and  became  so  in  thIa  country  aa  Baodolph-Uaaon,  Hampton-Sidney,  and  Wllkea-Ban^L 
In  Caiitata  Bmttta'e  map  of  Virginia,  tbe  plaee  ia  called  Point  Hope.  Tbat  map  wa«  made  after  tbe  alleged  dta- 
«>*wy  of  Newport  witb  bia  anpfillea-  Bellerlag  tiiat  the  name  waa  originally  a  confound  of  tboae  of  «-^p'-ti» 
Newport  and  Marahal  Newcc,  tbe  author  of  thia  worit  adopta  the  orthogn^lijrfiTCB  ia  Ihe  taxt—Newport-Nevc*. 
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ficatunu,  aod.that  tbsjr  thenudTes,  were  about,  to  be  seotto  North  Carolina. 
for  the  Bsme  purpose.  Th«y  were  taken  before  deneral  Butler.  He  needed 
laborers  on  field- works,  which  he  expected  to  erect  immediately.  Regarding', 
these  slaves,  aocording  to  the  laws  of  Yirgiuia,  as  much  the  property  of 
Celonei  Mallorjc  as  his  horses'  or  bis-pistpla,  and  as  pro^rly  seiznble  as  they,. 
an.  aids  in  warfare,,  and  which  might  be  used  against  the  National  troops, 
Butler,  said: — ^"-Tbese  men  are  contraband  of  war;  set  them  at  work." 
This  order  was  soareely  prononnoed  before  Major  Carey,  of  the  "  Virginia 
Yolmiteers,"  sought  an  interview  with  the  General,  respecting  the  fugitives, 
represendng  himself  as  the  agent,  of  Colonel  Mallory  in  "charge  of  his 
pcoperty."  The  interview  was  granted,  when  the  Major  wished  to  know 
mhat  the  General  intended  to  do  with  die  runaways.  "  I  shall  detidn  tham 
as  contraband  of  war,"  was  the  reply ;  and  they  were  held  aa  sui-h. 

-Other  slaves  speedily  followed,  ttieak  of  Colonel  Mnliory,  and  General 
Bntler  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  TVar  coaoerning  them,  relating  what  he  had 
done,,  on  the' assumption  that  they  were  the  property  of  an  enemy  used  in 
wu^e,  and  asking  for  instructions.  Tho  General's  action  was  approved  by 
hi&  Governmeot ;  and  thenceforward  all  fugitive  slaves  were  considered  as 
**  contraband  of  wv,"  and  treated  as  such.  On  the  spot  where  the  first 
African  who  was  sold  as  a  slave  in  America  first  inhaled  the  fresh  air  of  the 
New  World,  the  destructioo  of  the  system  of  slavery,  which  had  prevailed 
in  Virginia  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  was  thus  commenced.'  That  master- 
stroke of  policy  was  one  of  the  most  efifective  blows  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the. 
rebellion ;  and  throughout  the  war  the 
fhgitive  slave  was  known  as  a  contraband. 
"An  epigram,"  prophetically  wrote  the 
bnlliant  Major  Winthrop,  of  Butler's  staff, 
who  fell  in  battle,  a  few  days  later — •'  an 
epigraph  abolished  slavery  in  the  United 
States." 

Thoroughly  convinced  that  Fortress 
Monroe  was  the  proper  base  for  operations^ 
against  Richmond ;  for  the  severance  of 
Yirgiaia  from  the  other  Southern  States ; 
sod  for  the  seizure,  of  the  great  railway 
centers  of  that  Commonwealth,  Butler 
made  his,  plans  and.  dispositions  accord- 

Colonel  Phelps  in  the  steamer  Catiline,  with  a  detachment,  to  occupy  and 
fortify  the  promontory  of  Newport-Newce,  where  the  United  States  steamer 
Marriet  Zan€  lay  to  protect  them.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  John 
T-  Greble,  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Artillery,  an  accomplished  young 
officer,  educated  at  West  Point,  whom  he  appointed  Master  of  Ordnance,  to 
Boperintend  the  eonstroction  of  the  wdrk&  Greble  had  under  his,  command 
two  subalterns  and  twenty  men  of  the  regular  Army.    Camp  Butler  was  nt 

I  The  (MDlnsnU  on  which  Fortrcu  Monroe  atandt  wai  the  Ant  rutlng-plnce  of  the  rarljr  emi^ntiita  to 
T-trgtai^  >il*r  tbrir  long  u<l  prrlliiui  Tuyage,  MiU  wu  nuued  by  thpm  Point  Comfort.  Thrra  the  or«w  ot  t- 
Dntcb  Tewel,  with  MgraM  bnm.  Africa,  lamleil  in  Aagnst,  1620,  and  a  ftw  da/a  afterward  »>lil  twenty  of  their 
homaa  earfo  to  the  actUera  at'jaoMatowii.    Su  negro  Slavery  waa  begnn  on  tite  domain  of  the  l^ sited  Statea. 
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ATTACK  ON  PIG  POINT  BATTERY. 


KBWFOET-jntWCK  LAHDIKO. 


ODce  established ;  and  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  dajs  a  battery  was  planted  at 
Kewport-Newce  that  commanded  the  ship-channel  of  the  James  River  and 
the  month  of  the  Nansemond,  on  one  side  of  which,  on  Pig  Point,  the  insur- 
gents had  constructed  a  strong  redoubt,  and  armed  it  well  with  cannon  from 
the  Gosport  Navy  Yard.    It  was  a  part  of  Butler's  plan  of  campaign  to 

.capture  or  turn  that 
redoubt,  pass  up  the 
Nansemond,  and  seiie 
Suffolk;  and,  taking 
possession  of  the  rait- 
way  connections  be- 
tween that  town  and 
Petersburg  and  Nor- 
folk, menace  the  Wei- 
don  Road — the  great 
highway  between  Yir- 
ginia  and  the  Caro- 
Unas.  To  do  this  re- 
quired more  troops 
and  munitions  of  war, 
and  especially  of  means  for  transportation,  than  General  Butler  had  then  at 
his  command ;  and  he  was  enabled  only  to  take  possession  of  and  hold  the 
important  strategic  point  of  Newport-Newce  at  that  time.  In  order  to 
ascertain  tlie  strength  of  the  Pig  Point  Battery,  he  sent  Captaitf  John  Fannce, 
with  the  United  States  armed  steamer  Harriet  Lane,  to  attack  it.* 

•  jumje,     The  water  was  so  shallow  that  Faunce  was  compelled  to  open 

fire  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  hundred  yards.  In  the  coarse  of 
forty-five  minutes  he  threw  thirty  shot  and  shell  at  the  redoubt,  most  of 
which  fell  short.  With  guns  of  longer  range,  and  more  effective,  the  com- 
mander of  the  battery  returned  the  fire.  The  Harriet  Lane  was  stmck 
twice,  and  five  of  her  men  were  wounded.  Satisfied  that  the  battery  was  a 
dangerous  one,  her  commander  withdrew.' 

On  the  day  after  Colonel  Phelps's  departure,  Colonel  Abraham  Dnry^ 
commander  of  a  well-disciplined  regiment  of  Zouaves,  composing  the  Fifth 
New  York  Volunteers,  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  was  at  once  assigned 
to  the  command  of  Camp  Hamilton,  as  acting  brigadier-general.  His  regi- 
ment had  preceded  him  a  few  days.  He  at  once  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  Virginia,  friendly  in  tone,  and  assuring 
them  that  the  rights  and  property  of  all  pi-aceab!e  citizens  should  he  re- 
spected. The  troops  in  his  charge  consisted  of  the  First,  Sec-'>nil,  Third, 
Fifth,  Tenth,  and  Twentieth  New  York  Volunteers,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Seventy-first,  known  as  the  California  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Baker,  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate.'.  Duryee  was  succeeded  a  few  days 
afterward  by  Brigadier-General  E.  W.  Peirce,  of  Massachusetts,  Butler's 
senior  in  rank  in  the  militia  of  that  State,  who  had  generously  yielded  his 
claims  to  higher  position  for  the  sake  of  Ins  country.     He  was  a  brave  and 

■  Beport  of  Optain  Fannea  to  flag-oflleer  J.  O.  Pradcrgnut,  In  cwmound  oT  tha  Cmmbtrland,  Jane  S^  IML 
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patriotic  man,  and  was  willing  to  Berre  the  cause  in  any  capacity.  He  came 
from  the  command  of  the  principnl  rendeEvous  for  Massachusetts  troops,  at 
Fort  Warren,  and  entered  upon  his  duties,  as  the  leader  of  the  forces  at 
Camp  Hamilton,  on  the  4th  of  June. 

T^e  forced  inaction  of  the  troops  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  tlireat^ning 
aspect  of  affairs  at  Newport-Newce,  vhich  Greble  was  rendering  impreg- 
nable, made  the  armed  insurgents  on  the  Peninsula,  who  were  commanded 
by  Colonel  J.  Bankhead  Migrnder'  (who  had  abandoned  his  flag),  bold, 
active,  and  vigilant.  Their  principal  rendezvous  was  Yorktown,  which  they 
were  fortifying,  and  from  which  they  came  down  the  Peninsula,  to  impress 
the  slaves  of  men  who  had  fled  from  their 
fknns  into  service  on  the  military  works, 
to  force  Union  residentis  into  their  ranks, 
and  on  some  occasions  to  attack  the  Union 
pickets. 

Major  Winthrop,  Butler's  ud  and 
military  secretary,  whose  whole  soul  was 
alive  with  '  zeal  in  the  cause  he  had 
espoused,  was  continually  on  the  alert, 
sod  he  soon  learned  fl-om  a  "  contraband," 
named  Greorge  Scott,  that  the  insurgents 
had  fortified  outposts  at  Great  and  Little 
Bethel  (the  names  of  two  churches),  on 
the  road  between  Yorktown  and  Hamp- 
ton, and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  latter 
place.  With  Scott  as  guide,  Winthrop 
reconnoitered.  these  positions,  and  was  satisfied  that  Magrnder  was  preparing 
to  attempt  the  seizure  of  Newport-Newce  and  Hampton,  and  confine  Builer 
to  Fortress  Monroe.  The  latter  resolved  upon  a  oonntervniling  movement, 
by  an  attack  upon  these  outposts  by  troops  moving  at  midnight  in  two 
oolamns,  one  from  Fortress  Monroe  and  the  other  from  Newport-Newoe. 
Among  Major  Winthrop's  papers  was  found  a  rough  draft  of  the  details  of 
the  plan,  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  the  biographer  of  Butler  says  was 
**  the  joint  production  of  the  General  and  his  Secretary,"  and  which  "  was 
.■ohstantially  adopted,  and  orders  in  accordance  therewith  were  issned."' 

At  noon  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of  June,  Gener.-il  Peirce  received  a  note 
from  General  Butler,  written  with  a  pencil  on  the  back  of  an  address  card, 
sommoning  him  to  Fortress  Monroe.  Peirce  was  too  ill  to  ride  on  horseback, 
sod  was  taken  by  water  in  a  small  boat.  There  he  found  a  plan  minutely 
arranged  for  an  attack  upon  the  insurgents  at  the  two  Bethels,  on  the  York- 

■  Ibgrnder.  who  became  >  "Confederate  general,"  was  an  InCunona  eharaeter.  Ho  was  a  Kentenant-cnlonel 
tf  the  artillerT'  in  the  Natlonnt  Army,  and,  aooonitng  to  a  lato  writer,  profaased  loyalty  nnttt  bu  was  ready  to 
abodoD  bii  flog.  *-  Mr.  Lincoln,^  be  said  tn  the  President,  at  the  White  House,  at  the  middle  of  April,  "  vvery 
•ae  else  mar  desert  yon,  bat  /  ncrer  will**  The  President  thnnked  him,  and  two  days  afterward,  having  done 
dta  Ua  power  to  rotmpt  the  treops  In  WaahingtoB  City,  ha  flod  and  Joined  the  Insurgenla,  Be*  Oreeley's 
Jmtrietn  Coitftict,  1.  806. 

'  Pirton'a  Bmtler  in  Nem  Orleans,  page  149,  In  that  plan  Winthrop' pat  down,  among  other  Items,  the 
fcfcwisg:— "Oeorgo  Soott  to  bare  a  shooting-iron.'^— "So,"  says  Parton,  "the  first  saggestlon  of  arming  a 
Uaek  man  in  this  war  came  fhrni  Tbcodiire  Winthrop.  Qeorge  Scott  had  a  shootlng-lron,"-  In  'Uio  of  his  last 
l<ttRs  to  a  friend.  Winthrop  wrote :— "  If  I  come  back  safe,  I  will  send  yon  mj  notes  of  the  plan  of  attack, 
fin  Bads  ip  ban  tiM  Ocarenra  blBta,  part  my  own  tadM." 
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town  Rbad^  and  reofAtoA  orders  to<  oomwmnd  the  expediiion.  He:  was  direetad 
to  lead  Darjve'ti  Fifth  and  Towaiflend'B  Third  ^w  York  Yolanteers  &om 
Gamp  Hamilton)  to- a>  point  near  Little  Bethel,  where  he  was-  to  be- joined- by 
a  detachment  from  Colonel  Phelps's  command  at  Newport-Newoe.  Th«8« 
l»ttcr  oonsiitted  of  a  battalion  of  'Vermont  and  Maasachasetts  troops  (the 
latter  of  Wardrop's  Third  Regiment))  under  Lientenaat-Colonel  Washborne; 

Colonel  Bendix's  Germans  (the  Seventh  New 
Tork),  known  as  tiie  Steuben  Rifle  Regi- 
ment, and  a  battery  of  two  light  field-pieees 
(e-pounders),  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Grebk, 
who  was  aocompanied  by  eleven  artillery- 
men of  his  litde  band  of  regolars.  Aa  the 
expedition  was  to  be  undertaken  ia  the 
night,  and  there  was  to  bo  aJMUctionof 
troops  converging  from  two  points.  General 
Butler  ordered  the  watchword,  "  BoiitDn,'' 
to  bo  given  to  each  party,  and  that  thef 
should  wear  on  tlieir  left  arms  a  white  rag 
or  handkerchief,  so  ns  to  be  known  to  eaeb 
other.  The  column  at  Camp  H;inulton  was 
to  start-atr  midnight,  and't^at  at  Newport-Newce  a  little  later,  as  it^  line  of 
march- would  be  shorter.  The  troops  at  Camp  Hamilton  were  ordered  to 
shout  "  BoKton,"  when  they  should  charge  the  insurgents ;  and  othenr  pre- 
cautions were  tiken  to  prevent  bluoders,  into  which  inexperienced  soMiera 
were  liable  to  f:ilL    • 

Duryee  and  his  Zouaves  left  Camp  Hamilton  .at  i^ear  midnight,*  preceded 

by  two  companies  of  skirmishers,  uoder  Captains  B.trllett'  and 

*'m''     I^ilpstriek.    Hampton  Bridge  had  been  so  much  injured  by  tbe 

fire  that  it  might  not  be  safely  crossed  in  darkness,  so  tbe  trttopa 

wapre^ferricd  over  the  creek  in  surf-boats,  after  considerable  deLiy.    Coloael 

Townsend's  Albany  Raiment,  witii  two  mouiitain  howitzers,  marched  an 

hour  later  to  support  Dnryoe.     The  latter  was  directed  to  take  a  by-road, 

after  crossing  New  Market  Bridge,  over  the  southwest  branch  of  Back  River, 

and,  getting  between  the  insurgent  forces  at  Big  and  litt-le  Bethel,  fall  u|K>a 

those  at  the  latter  place,  and,  if  successful  there,  ptish  on  and  attack  those  at 

the  farmer. 

Bartlett  and  Rilpatrick  reached  New  Market  Bridge  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,'  where  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Zouavestal 
three  o'clock.  They  then  pnshed  on  toward  the  new  Coutitji 
Bridge  at  B%  Bethel,  and  at  a  little  before  daylight  captured  an  insargent 
picket-guard  near  there.  In  the  mean  time  Lieutenant-Colonel  Washbnrne 
iiad  advanced  from  Newport-Newce,  followed  by  Bendix  with  his  Germans, 
and  Greble  with  his  battery  and  artillerymen,  as  sapports.  Butler  had  di- 
rected the  march  of  both  columns  to  be  so  timed  as  to  make  a  simultaneous 
attack  at  Little  Bethel  just  at  dawn;  and  to  prevent  mistakes  he  ordeiied 
the  troops  that  might  first  attack  to  shout  "  Boston."  Every  thing  was 
working  admirably,  according  to  instmetions,  when  an  unfortunate  ciFc«a»> 
stance  ruined  the  expedition. 

Duiy^e,  as  we  have  observed,  was  pressing  on  to  get  in  the.  rear  o£  Little 
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Bethd»  foUowed  by:  Tewniaad.  Wuhborne,  at-th&  same  time,,  vns:  pushing) 
oa  toward  tbe  same  point,  fxriloweil  by  Baadiz  and  the  artillery,  f  owMettd 
and  B«adix  spproaehflil  the  point  of  jatiction,  in  frost  of  Little  Bethel,  in-» 
thick  wood,  at  the  saraa  moment.  TowiMendV  men,  dressed  similar  to  the  in- 
swgeDta,  wore  their  white  badges,  and  were  ready  to  shout  the  waitchword. 
Bendix's  men  had  no  bndges,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  watchword.  ButlerV 
aid,  who  was  sent  to  Newppri-Kewco  with  orders  for  the  udvanoe,  had  aeg- 
keted  to  give  the  watchword  or  order  the  wesriag  of  tlie  badges.  BendW 
knew  that  the- insurgents,  with  proper  precaution,  h.id  worn' whiio  bands  on- 
their  hats.  Saainj^  in  the  dim  starlight  and  a  slight  mist^jwt- before-  tW 
■  ilt'i  ii.'a«<t'i.*  .ii<:ll     ' 

'ilrD- 1 


DFETil'S    ZODAVn.' 

AMm,KtrAitar  badgM  on  the  artns  of  tin  approaching  column  of  men,  clad 
MtnMhing  like  the  enemy,  he' mistook  them  for  his  fbe,*  and  ordered  an 
■•*»♦*.  The  Gernmns-  i»t  oHce  opened  upon  Townsend's  column  with  mus- 
ketry aad  one  cannon.  The  other  cannon  \^a8  with  Lieutennnt  Gri'ble,  who 
had' poshed  eagerly  fbrward  a  mile  or  more  in  adrance.'  Townsend's  merf 
•homed: " Boston "  Instily,  while  Bendix's  men  sHouted  "Saratoga,"'  Thtf 
shots  at  the  Germam  were  returned  itregularly,  \Vhcn  the  assailed  party, 


■  IV  «oMaiM  of  Dnrjie'i  rorpt  wu  that  ot  the  Socond  Rr^inrnt  of  the  Frrmh  Zndate<  coinp<«ea'or 
•MotjMket  trimmrd  with  red,  uid  blue  ehirt  trimmed  with  Uio  sane;  full  wwlet  trowien  with  leather  le^ 
|l**>  iod  Mariet  cap  with  bine  taurl,  partly  amngeil  in  tarban  form. 

'It  toiaH  that  Bendix  wa»  aim deeelTed  by  the  toct  that  Oeneral  Pelrre  and  Colone!*rowB««td;  with  Itieir 
'**y*M*e'ita#  oOoera,  who  wM«  rMIng  id  frwit  <4  the  minnin,  were  mMtakeh  for  cOTafry,  anti  as  thfrr  wa, 
M*  with  the  expedlttan,  it  waa  nppMrd  to  be  that  nf  tbv  iDsiir^nla. 

'  For  wunt  of  horaea,  one  fanndred  men  had  drawn  one  of  Oreble^a  eaaaon  (h>A'M  if^M-lfeWoe,  and  two 
■alM  the  other.    With  Ih*  latter,  he  waa  preaaing  on  toward  Daryia'a  oulimin. 
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snpposing  they  had  fallen  into  an  ambush  of  inanrgents,  retreated  to  the  fork 
of  die  road,  when  the  dreadful  mistake  was  discovered.  Townsead  ksC 
two  men  killed  and  several  wounded  in  the  af&ir.  Captain  Haggerty,  the 
officer  who  forgot  to  give  the  order  for  the  badges  and  the  watchword,  was 
greatly  distressed  by  the  consequences  of  his  remissness,  and  ezclumed, 
"  How  can  I  go  back  and  look  General  Butler  in  the  face !'" 

Hearing  the  firing  in  their  rear,  both  Dury6e  (who  had  just  surprised  and 
captured  an  ontlying  guard  of  thirty  men)  and  Washbiime,  and  also  Lieuten- 
ant Greble,  thinking  the  insurgents  had  fallen  upon  the  fiuppoiting  columns, 
immediately  reversed  their  march  and  joined  the  sadly  confhsed  raiments 
of  Townsend  and  Bendix.  In  the  mean  time.  General  Peirce,  who  knew  that 
the  insurgents  at  Great  Bethel  had  been  warned  of  the  presence  of  National 
troops  by  this  firing,  had  sent  back  for  re-enforcements.  The  First  New 
Tork,  Colonel  Willinm  H.  Allen,  and  the  Second  New  York,  Colonel  Carr, 
were  immediately  sent  forward  from  Camp  Hamilton,  the  former  with  direc- 
tions to  proceed  to  (he  front,  and  the  latter  to  halt  for  further  orders  at  New 
Market  Bridge.  The  insurgents  at  Little  Bethel,  not  more  than  fifty  in  nmn- 
ber,  had  fled  to  the  stronger  post  at  Big  Bethel,  four  or  five  miles  distant, 

and  the  National  troops  speedily  followed, 
afler  destroying  the  abandoned  camp  of 
the  fugitives.' 

The  insurgents  at  Big  Bethel,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Hampton  Bridge,  were 
on  the  alert.  Their  position  was  n  strong  one, 
on  the  bank  of  the  northwest  branch  of  Back 
River,  with  that  stream  directly  in  front, 
which  was  there  narrow  and  shallow,  and 
spanned  by  a  bridge,  but  widening  on  each 
flank  into  a  morass,  much  of  the  time  im- 
passable, according  to  the  testimony  of 
George  Scott,  the  negro  guide.  They  had 
erected  a  strong  earthwork  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  which  commanded  the  bridge,  and 
a  line  of  intrenchments  along  the  bank  of 
the  wooded  swamp  on  their  right.  Immedi- 
ately in  the  rear  of  their  works  was  a  wooden 
structure  known  as  Big  Bethel  Chnndi. 
Behind  these  works,  whioh  were  masked 
by  green  boughs,  and  partly  concealed  by 
a  wood,  were  about  eighteen  hundred  insurgentH*  (many  of  them  cavalry), 
under  Colonel  Magruder,  composed  of  Virginians  and  a  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment under  Colonel  D.  H.  Hill.  They  were  reported  to  be  four  thousand 
strong,  with  twenty  pieces  of  heavy  cannon ;  and  such  was  Kilpatrick's  esti- 
mate, after  a  reconnoissance.' 


isoM  rie  ponrr  to  Bia  nmnu 


*  Stotament  of  a«iierml  Peirce  to  the  authon 

*  Near  Uttle  Bethel,  >  weslthjr  tnsiugent,  nuned  WUtinK,  came  out  of  hi*  nuntioB  and  deliberately  find 
en  the  Union  troopa.  Betaliatlon  InimrdlaUl/  followed.  HI*  lar|a  hooie,  AIM  with  tiefiMi  ttarnltnre  aad  • 
fine  library,  wa«  laid  in  aakea. 

»  Pallard'a  Firtt  Year  </«A«  Wiir,  page  77.  «  Cllpalrlck'*  Bepwt. 
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NotwithBtaii£ng  this  reputed  strength  of  the  insnrgenta,  and  the  weari- 
ness of  his  troops,  who  had  been  up  all  night,  and  had  marched  many  miles  in 
the  hot  snnbeams,  General  Peirce,  after  consnitation  with  his  officers,  resolved 
to  attack  them.  The  whole  force  under  his  command  pressed  forward,  and 
hy  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  thd  morning  they  reached  a  point  witliin  a  mile 
of  the  foe,  where  disposition  was  made  for  hattlo. 

To  Darya's  Zouaves  was  assigned  the  duty  of  leading  in  the  attack. 
Skinnishers,  under  Captains  Eilpatrick,  Bartlett,  and  Winslow,  and  all  under 
tbc  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  K.  Warren,  of  the  Zouaves  (who  was 
acquainted  with  the  ground),  were  thrown  out  on  each  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  bridge,  closely  followed  by  Dury^e,  and  three  pieces  of  artillery 
mjder  Lieutenant  Greble."  On  the  right  of  the  advancing  force  was  a  wood 
that  extended  almost  to  the  stream,  and  on  the  front  and  left  were  an  orchard 
and  corn-field.  Into  the  orchard  and  corn-field  Duryee  advanced  obliquely, 
with  Townsend  as  a  support  on  his  right  and  rear.  Greble,  with  his  battery, 
continued  to  advance  along  the  road,  with  Bendix  as  a  support,  whose  regi- 
ment deployed  on  the  right  of  the  highway,  in  the  wood,  toward  the  left 
flank  of  the  insurgents,  with  three  companies  of  Massachusetts  and  Vermont . 
troops  of  Washbume's  command. 

The  battle  was  opened  by  a  Parrott  rifled  cannon  fired  from  the  insurgent 
hattcry  to  the  right  of  the  bridge,  by  Major  Randolph,  commander  of  the 
Richmond  Howitzer  Battalion.  This  was  answered  by  cheers  from  the  Union 
troops,  who  steadily  advanced  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire,  intending  to  dash 
across  the  stream  and  storm  the.  works.  Most  of  the  shot  passed  over  their 
heads  at  first.  Very  soon  the  firing  became  more  accurate ;  mon  began  to 
&1I  here  and  there;  and  at  length  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  was  intolerable. 
The  skirmishers  and  Zouaves  withdrew  from  the  open  fields  to  the  shelter  of 
the  wood  on  the  right  of  the  road,  whilst  Greble,  still  advancing,  poured  a 
rapid  and  effective  shower  of  grape  and  canister  shot  from  his  battery  upon 
the  works  of  the  insurgents,  at  a  distance,  finally,  of  not  more  than  two  bun* 
dred  yards.  That  position  he  held  for  almost  two  hours,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  army  was  resting  and  preparing  for  a  general  assault.  He  had  only 
an  ordbary  force  of  gunners  at  first,  but  Warren  managed  to  send  him  relief^ 
and  by  a  skillful  use  of  his  guns,  and  limited  supply  of  ammunition,  he  kept 
theinsorgents  within  their  works. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  at  abont  noon  a  charge  was  soimded,  and 
the  troops  moved  rapidly  forward,  with  instructions  to  dash  across  the 
morass,  flank  the  works  of  the  insurgents,  and  drive  out  the  occupants  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Dury^e's  Zouaves  moved  to  attaclc  them  on  their  left, 
and  Townsend's  New  York  Third  started  for  like  duty  on  their  right,  while 
Bendix,  with  the  New  York  Seventh  and  the  rest  of  the  Newport-Newce 
detachment,  should  assail  them  on  their  left  flank  and  rear.  Greble,  in  the 
mean  time,  kept  his  position  in  the  road  on  their  front 

Kilpatrick,  Bartlett,  and  Winslow  charged  boldly  on  the  front  of  the  foe, 
wlule  Captain  Denike  and  Lieutenant  Dury6e  (son  of  the  Colonel)  and  some 
»f  Townsend's  re^ment  as  boWlyfell  upon  their  right.  The  insurgents  were 
imea  out  of  their  battery  nearest  the  bridge,  and  a  speedy  victory  for  the 

'  Om  at  Tuwmcnd^  moiraUlB  hovttxen  bad  bMO  idded  to  OrebKi  iMtttory  of  twu  pint. 
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XJaion  i!otdiers  8eeme<3  inevitable.     The  ZouOTes.w^e  then  advancing  through 
the  wood  to  the  morass,  but,  believing  it  to  lie  inpawable,  their  comman<ler 

ordered  them  to  ret  ire.  Town, 
send  waa  preasing  vigorouslj 
em  tpward.the  right  of  the  foe, 
but  was,  suddenly  checked  hj 
&  fatal  blonder.  In  the  haste 
of  starting)  two  companies  of 
bis  regiment  had  marched  nn- 
obserred  on  the  side  of  a 
thickly  hedged  ditch  opposite 
tbo  main  body,  and,  pushing 
rapidly  focwaid,  came  up  a. 
geatle-  slope  at  some  distance 
in  tbe  front,  where  the  smoke 
was  thick,  to  join  their  com- 
panions. Their  dress,  as  ws. 
have  objserved,  was  similar  tor 
that  worn  by  the  insurgents,, 
and  they  were  mistaken  for  a 
party  of  Magruder's  men  ouU 
flanking  the  New  Yorkens 
Townsend  immeiliately  halted, 
and  then  fdl  back  to  the  point 
of  departure.  At  that  mo- 
ment. General  Peirce  had 
placed  himself  at  the  bead 
of  (&o  Zouaves,  to  lead  tbem 
to  an  attack,  and  Bundix  aitd 
the  rest  of  the  Newport-Newce  detachment  were  pressing  forward,  in  obe- 
dience to  orders.  Some  of  them  crossed  the  morass,  and  felt  sure  of  victory,, 
when  tliey  weie  driven  back  by  a  murderous  fire.  The  insurgents,  having- 
been  relieved  on  their  right  by  the  withdrawal  of  Townsend,  had  concen- 
trated their  forces  at  the  battery  in  front  of  this  assaulting  party.  M.ijcw- 
Wintlirop  was  with  the  Newport-Newce  troops  at  tiiis  time,  and  had  pressed 
eagerly  forward,  with  private  Jones  of  the  Vermont  regintent,  to  a  point 
within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the  battery.  He  sprang  upon  a  log  to  get. 
ar:view  of  the  position,  when  the  bullet  of  a  BForth  Carolina  druramer-boy- 
penetrated  his  brain,* and  he  fell  dead. 

Townsend's  retirement,  the  repulse  on  tiie  right,  and  the  assurance  of 
Colonel  Dury^e,  that  his  ammunition  was  exhausted,  caused  General  Peirce, 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  colonels,  to  order  a  retreat.  Qreble  was  still  at. 
work,  but  with  only  one  gun,  for  he  had  only  fiire  men  left.  On  receiving 
the  order,  he  directed  Corporal  Peoples  to  Umber  np  the  piece  and  take  it 
away.  At  that  moment  a  shot  from  the  iusoigeuta  struck  a  glancing  blQWr 
upon  his  right  temple,  and  he  fell  dead,  with  the  exolamatnon,  "Oh!  mj- 
God  !"  Thus  perished,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  civil  war,  one  of  the  motK~ 
promising  of  the  young  officers  who  liad  hastened  to  the  field  in  obedience 
to  the  call  of  the  President.     He  waa  the  first  .offis«r  of  the  regular  Army 
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irho  gave  Ikis  Kfe  ttt  Ma  ianMOilif  in  tke  great  straggle;  Aid  was  one  of 

m  ctaSB  of  graduates  of  the  W«st  Poiot  Militety  Academy,  which  furnished 

Dereral   distingnisbed  generai  'dffioare  for 

Ae  irw  Aat  ensued.'     OcneiwBs  bmve, 

ind  good,  be  was  greatty  beloved  liijr  all 

"who  knew  him,  and  was  stBcenilyiaaoanied 

Vy  the  nation.     EBs  name  wiU  fovever  Iw 

«i8ociated,  in  the  nHnds  and  faearte  of  Hm 

coniilrymen,  wfth  aH  tfe  bcave  men  who 

fonght   in   that   struggle  for    [Natiooditj 

and  Kigbt,  as  tbe  beloved  yonng  martyr.* 

Bo,  too,  wUI  tbe  memory  of  WiTithrop,  the 

gentle,    the    brilliant,  and  the  hnsve,  be 

idieridied  hj  a  grstefol  peopW 

General  Botler,  as  we  have  observed,  bad 
Mnt  Colonel  Allen  with  theiFirst,  aad  Col- 
onel Carr  with  the  Second  New  Y«<rlc  liegi- 


iotm  iBOOt  dUtack. 


'  Tben  «cfe  fofty-«tx  gndiiate*  of  hit  elau  of  »ne  handnd,  of  whom  twenty-thm  remained  tnie  to  lb* 
Union,  and  foarteen  j'lined  the  InrargenU  whon  the  war  broke  oat  At  that  time,  seren  of  tWm' were  known 
to  be  dead.  Ten  of  ihe  fourteen  disloyal  ones  beeame^gencntla  In  the  ** Confederate^  artny.  namely.  O.  W.  C 
Jm,  Ja.  Deahler,  John  P.  Fegram,  J.  £  a  Stuart,  Archibald  Oracle,  8.  D.  Lee,  W.  D.  Fender,  J.  B.  Vlllepliroe, 
J.  T.  Mercer,  and  A.  B.  Cha{iman.  Only  four  of  tbe  loyal  graduate  were  rtlaed  to  the  rank  of  ftemval,  namely, 
Vemy  L  Abbot,  Tbunnu.B.  Bager,  O.  O.  Bowaid,  and  S.  H.  Weed.  Of  tbe  forty-elx  fradoatea,  It  i*  fcoown 
1M  twrlre  vera  killed  In  battle,  and,  up  to  tbis  time  (December,  1866),  right  hnva  died. 

'  Lieutenant  Greble's  body  was  tmme  to  Fortreu  Monroe  by  the  sorrowing  Krfuovea.  In  tb«  cbapel  of  whioh 
It  va>  hid,  and  i^celTod  the  admlnlatntlon  of  (hneml  ritea  befere  It  iraa  conveyed  to  his  native  dty  of  Phila. 
4slpUa.  His  &tlier,  accompanied  by  an  Iritlinate  friend,  hod  Just  arrived  at  Fortress  Uunroe,  on  a  visit  to  his 
•SI,  taking  with  him  delicacies  (h>m  home  and  tokens  of  affection  fh>m  his  young;  wife,  when  news  of  the  battle, 
vnd  the  death  of  tbe  b«m,  iras  eommonlcated  to  him.  Badly  they  retnmcid.  bearing  with  the  body  the  foDowtnl; 
tncUBtc  letter  to  Ms  wife,  daaf  bter  of  tbe  B«v.  J.  W.  French,  his  senior  Professor  at  West  Point :— "  May  God 
'Ueisyoo,  my  darllnj^,  and-grant  you  a  happy  and  peaceful  life.  May  the  good  Father  pyotect  you  and  me,  an4 
gruit  that  We  may  live  happily  together  long  lives.  Qod  give  me  strength,  wisdom,  and  eoaragSb  If  I  die,  let 
va  die  IB  a  fanve  atid  honorafale  noan ;  let  no  stain  of  diibooor  bang  ovi-r  me  or  you.  Devotedly,  and  with  my 
whole  heart,  your  bnsband.*  This  was  written  with  a  pencil,  and  evidently  after  arriving  on  th«  field.  'He 
'MoBedtubaTe'hBd'kpmentlimmttbathe  AonM  not  nrrlv*  tbe  arpaeted  batttk.  To  a  brothvr  offltier  be  saM, 
'aanaiilag,  *TUB  ls«a  lll«lvlied  and  Wdly  aitangefl  moTamaDt,  I  am  oteld  no  good  will  come  of  it;  and  a 
tenyael^  I  do  ii«t  think  I  shall  come  off  the  Held  alive." 

Xlentaiant'Greblet  body  recolTed  OilHtary  heners  fn  fUAiAelpbla.    It  lay  l»  atate  In  IntIe|Mnd*aee  Ihll, « 

tbe  Ktiuest  of  the  City  Councils,  on  the  14th  of  June,  where  It  was 
visited  by  thousands  of  citizens.  It  was  thenlntrtac  In  sulemii  pro- 
cession  to  hts  Iktlm's  resldekoa,  escartad  by  Oaptata  Starr's  coa- 
imny  of  mllltla,«iid  fsllowed  by  officers  of  tbe  Army  and  Navy,  tha 
dty  authorities,  and  a  large  body  of  military  and  eltlii-ns.  From 
ttiet*  It  was  conveyed  to  Wuedlaad  Ccoietaty.  1n  the  vielnlty  of 
PUladelpbIa,  when  bis  fatber-ln-law  read  the  final  ftineral  service, 
and  he  was  buried  with  mllllsry  honors.  Over  his  remains  bis 
fhmlly  erected  a  beautlAtl  ahd  mhine  moatinwRt  of  while  tnarble, 
bearing  the  following  Inscriptions :—^n  the  coneave  sMe,'*<>abn 
T.  Greble,  First  Lieutenant,  U.S.  A.  Bom  January  11,  ]SM; 
kltled  at  Great  Bethel,  June  10,  ISCl."  _  On  the  convex  aide,  seen 
in  tbe  engraving,  "John  T.  Greble,  Fleat  Llenteaant,  C.  8.  A. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  In  heart,  for  they  shall  see  Ood." 

The  City  Councils  of  Phlladelpbia  adopted  a  series  o^iresoln- 
tlons  reUitlve  to  Us  death ;  and  a  portrait  of  tbe  martyr, -painted 
l)y  Marchant,  was  presented  to  the  oorporaHoti.  Tbe  cOeers  A 
Fortress  Monroe  had  already,  by  resolution,  on  the  lltb  of  Jnne, 
borne  testimony  of  their  apprrclation  of  their  coaspaDtoii-ln-arms; 
and  IJeutensnt.Colonel  (afterward  M^or-OoBeml)  Wvren  laid: 
*'  J7<<  efficiency  alone  prevented  oar  loss  from  being  tbrlee  whtt 
It  wss,  by  preventing  the  opposing  batteries  firbm  kweeping  the 
read  akng  which  we  marched ;  and  the  imptesalon  which  be  made  on  the  enemy  deterred  tbem  from  jHiraalag 
«r  retreating  forces,  boors  after  be  bad  ceaaed  to  Uret" 
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ment,  as  re-«nforceinente.  These  arrived  while  the  battle  vas  going  on 
Peirce  ordered  them  to  the  front,  as  if  to  renew  the  conflict,  and  they  servei 
as  a  coyer  to  the  wearied  troops  in  their  retreat.  That  retreat  was  m  gocx 
order.  The  dead  and  wounded,  and  arms  and  monitions  were  all  borne  awa] 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Warren  carried  off  the  body  of  Lieutenant  Greble,  bo 
that  of  Winthrop  remained  for  a  time  with  the  insurgents.'  Kilpatiick,  vh 
was  badly  wounded  by  a  shot  through  his  thigh,  was  rescued  and  bone  awa 
by  Captain  Winslow.'  The  insurgent  cavalry  pursued  about  six  miles,  whe 
they  returned;  and  on  the  same  day  Magruder  and  his  whole  party  withdre\ 
to  Torktown-.  The  loss  of  the  National  troops  was  reported  at  siztee 
killed,  thirty-four  wounded,  and  five  missing.  That  of  the  insurgents  wa 
trifling.  The  nnmber  of  the  National  force  at  Great  Bethel  was  aboii 
twenty-five  hundred,  and  that  of  the  insurgents  eighteen  hundred. 

As  soon  as  General  Butler  was  informed>of  the  action  he  proceeded  t 
Hampton,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  forward  wagons  and  ambulances  for  tb 
sick  and  woundud,  and  to  join,  the  expedition  in  person.  His  horse  Bwai 
Hampton  Creek,  while  he  crossed  in  a  boat.  Tidings  soon  came  that  th 
battle  was  over,  and  he  remained  at  Hampton  to  receive  the  disabled,  wh 
were  sent  by  water  to  the  hospital  at  Fortress  Monroe.' 

The  battle  at  Bethel,  with  its  disastrous  results,  surprised  and  niortifie 
the  nation,  and  the  assurance  of  the  Department  Commander,  that  "  we  hsr 
gained  more  than  we  have  lost,"  was  not  accepted  at  the  time  as  a  fair  ooi 
elusion.  "  Our  troops,"  he  said,  in  support  of  his  inference,  "  have  learae 
to  have  confidence  in  themselves  under  fire ;  the  enemy  have  shown  that  the 
will  not  meet  us  in  the  open  field,  and  our  officers  have  learned  wherein  thei 
organization  and  drill  are  inefficient."  But  the  people  were  not  satig&e< 
Their  chagrin  must  be  appeased.  It  was  felt  that  somebody  was  to  blami 
and  the  offender  on  whom  to  lay  the  responsibility  was  earnestly  sough' 
The  Department  Commander,  the  chief  leader  on  the  field,  and  the  heads  o 
regiments,  were  all  in  turn  censured,  while  the  bravery  of  the  troops  wi 
properly  extolled.  So  thoroughly  were  Butler's  services  at  Annapolis  an 
Baltimore  overshadowed  and  obscured  by  this  cloud  of  disaster,  that  the  cot 
firmation  of  his  appointment  to  a  major-generalship  was  secured  in  the  Senat 
by  only  two  votes,  and  these  through  the  exertions  of  Senator  Baker,  wk 
was  soon  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  incompetency  or  something  worse.  Th 
heaviest  weight  of  responsibility  finally  rested,  in  the  public  compreheDHo 
of  the  affitir,  on  General  Peirce ;  but,  we  are  satisfied,  afler  careful  investigt 


>  The  bnvery  of  Winthrop  wu  extnllcd  by  tbe  foo.  Tbey  gare  hl>  body  a  respectflil  burisl  at  Brtbrl,  u 
It  was  dtalntemd  s  few  days  afterward  and  taken  to  New  Tork.  "  On  tbe  19th  of  April,"  says  Ms  friend  Qraf 
W.  Curtis,  lo  a  beaotiftil  sicetch  of  his  life,  '■  be  left  the  armory-door  of  the  Seventh,  with  his  band  npoa 
howltxer — on  tlie  Slst  of  Jane,  his  body  tsy  upon  the  same  howitzer,  at'  tbe  same  door,  wrapped  f n  the  fli 
fttr  which  be  gladly  died,  as  the  symbol  of  human  btedom.'"—  T/it  FaUm  Sravt :  edited  by  J.  O.  Shea,  IX.  G 
page  41. 

*  In  his  report,  Kilpatridt  said,  after  speaking  of  tbe  engagement,  and  of  a  number  of  men  being  killed:- 
*  HsTlng  received  a  grape-shot  through  ray  thigh,  which  tore  olT  a  portion  of  the  rectangle  on  Colonel  Dmytt 
left  shoulder,  and  Icilied  a  soldier  in  the  rear,  I  withdrew  my  men  to  the  skirts  of  the  wood.  ...  I  shall  erer  b 
gcateflil  to  Captain  Winslow,  who  rescued  me  after  our  forces  hsd  left" 

*  This  aooount  of  the  battle  at  Bethel  is  prepared  ttom  a  written  statement  of  General  Pel  roe  to  the  aotha 
In  Fobmary,  16«6;  Report  of  General  Butler  to  the  Qcncml-ln-chiet  June  10,  18«1 ;  Kepnrts  of  Colonel 
Duryte  and  Allen,  and  Captain  Kilpatrlck,  June  11, 1661 ;  Oi-ders  of  General  Peirce,  June  9, 1861,  and  letter  o 
the  same  to  tbe  aditor  of  the  j7««on.AoHrn(if,  Augusts,  1861;  Keport  of  Colonel  D.  H.  HIU  to  OovemorEllli 
of  North  Carolina,  June  1 1  ,lStl ;  and  Report  of  Colonel  Magruder,  June  IS,  and  eomspondeaee  of  the  JNetnsai 
DfpatcK,  June  11, 186t 
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tion,  withunk  jnstioe.  Daring  the  renuunder  of  his  three  months'  service, 
when  he  held  command  at  Hampton,  he  bore  the  load  of  odium  with  suffer- 
ing that  almost  dethroned  his  reason,  but  with  the  dignity  of  cooscions 
innocence.  Then  he  entered  the  service  for  three  years  as  a  private  soldier. 
He  arose  qnickly  to  the  position  of  a  commander  of  a  regiment,  and  performed 
signal  service  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  MiwissipiH. 
In  one  of  the  severe  battles  foagbt  on  the  Virginia  Peninsula,  which  we 
shall  consider  hereafter,  he  was  chosen  by  General  Richardson  to  perform 
most  perilous  doty  in  front  of  a  heavy  battery  of  the  foe,  then  hurling  a 
hundred  shot  a  minute.  Whilst  waving  his  sword,  and  shouiing  to  bis 
raiment,  "  At  the  double-quick !  Follow  me !"  his  right  arm  was  torn  from 
his  shoulder  by  a  32-pound  ball,  that  cut  a  man  in  two  just  behind  him. 
Peirce  was  a  gallant  and  faithful  soldier  during  the  whole  war,  and  deserves 
the  grateful  thanks  of  his  coantrymen. 

In  contemplating  the  battle  at  Bethel  in  the  light  of  contumporary  and 
subsequent  oventis  the  historian  is  constrained  to  believe  that  the  disaster  on 
that  day  was  chargeable  more  to  a  general  eagerness  to  do,  without  expe- 
rience m  doing,  than  to  any  special  shortcomings  of  individuals. 


—  r 


Tisw  ta  im  UAU  *T>aiT  or  DAiimii  IH  18(4.> 


Tlie  writer  visited  the  battle-ground  at  Great  Bethel  early  in  December, 
1894,  in  company  with  the  father  of  Lieutenant  Greble  and  his  friend  (F.  J. 
Dreer),  who  ^as  with  him  when  he  bore  home  the  lifeless  body  of  his  son. 
We  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  on  Sunday  rooming,*  and  after 
breakfiuting  at  the  Hygeian  Restaurant,  near  the  Baltimore  '  ^^'^^'' "" 
wharf,  we  called  on  Grcneral  Butler,  who  was  then  the  cominnndcr 
of  the  Department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  He  was  at  his  quarters 
in  the  fortress,  and  was  preparing  to  sail  on  the  memorable  expedition 
against  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and  the  town  of  Wil- 
mington, so  famous  as  the  chief  port  for  blockade-runners.  We  were  invited 
by  Genial  Butler  to  accompany  him,  and  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  become  spectators  of  some  of  the  most  stirring  scenes  of  the  war.  Whilst 
wuting  two  or  three  days  for  the  expedition  to  sail,  we  visited  the  battle- 
groiuid  at  Big  Bethel,  the  site  of  Hampton,  and  the  hospitals  and  schools  in 
the  vidnity  of  Fortress  Monroe. 

■  TUt  !•  «  Ticw  from  the  mmln  iCnet.  looking  northwrit  tomnt  the  old  ehnrah,  wfioM  nilg*  are  seen  toward 
ike  leA  of  the  pletare.  In  the  hack-ptMind.  The  three  hate  In  front  ooeupj  the  hltee  of  the  etoroe  of  Adler, 
hake,  tad  Aimlatead,  mertbanU  of  Bamptoa.    The  ooa  with  the  wood-iawycr  in  trODi  ira(  a  barbrr'a  thop 
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•  1M& 


MnMS  or  ar.  yomi'«  annum-f 


<8ixteen  years  bflfore^*  the  wi'hec,  while  gathering  «p  materials  for  hit 
Piet«rial  JFiddi-Book  of  the  Hevolution,  vidteil  Hampton  and  the  fitrtoeai, 
and  traveled  over  the  road  fron  ITarktown  to  the  coast,  on  whJoii 
the  hattle  at  Great  Bethel  ocourred.  The  aspect  of  every  thing 
was  now  c)ianged.  The  conntry,  then  thickly  settled  and  well  cultivated,  was 
Apw  desolated  and  depopulated.  The  beaotifnl  village  of  Hampton,  whisik 
tContained  a  resident  population  of  about  fourteen  hundred  souls  when  the 
war  broke  out,  had  been  devoured  by  £re;  and  the  venerable  St.  Jalba^m 
/Chui<ch,  built  in  far-back  colonial  times,  an<l  presenting  a  piotoresque  and 
well-fireaerved  relic  of  the  past,  was  bow  a  blackened  and  mutilated  ruin, 
with  the  ancient  brick  wall  around  the  yard  serving  as  a  part  of  the  line  'Of 
iortiiioations  east  up  there  by  the  National  troops.    Tlie  site  of  the  tows 

was  covered  with  rode  cabins,  all  occu- 
pied by  negroes  freed  fram  bondage; 
and  the  diunney  of  many  a  stately  man- 
sion thai  was  occupied  in  summer  by 
«ome  of  the  wealthiest  families  of  Vir- 
giaio,  'who  sou^t  oomfort  near  the  Bear 
side,  now  served  the  same  purpose  for  a 
cabin  only  a  few  feet  sqoare.  Only  the 
Court  House  and  seven  or  eight  other 
buil^Qn^  of  tlie  five  hundred  that  com- 
prised tlie  village  esoa^il  t^  conflagra- 
tion lighted  by  General  Magroder  just 
after  midnight  on  the  Itix  of  August,  1861,  when  the  N^ational  troops  bad 
withdrawn  to  tlic  opposite  side  of  Hampton  Creek.  In  that  Court  House, 
whieh  had  been  partly  destroyed,  we  found  two  young  women  from  Ver- 
mont earnestly  engaged  in  teaching  the  children  of  the  frei-dmen.  In  the 
main  street  of  the  village,  where  wo  remembered  having  seen  fine  stores  and 
dwellings  of  brick,  nothing  was  now  tQ  be  seen  but 
miserable  huts,  their  chimneys  composed  of  the  bricks  of 
the  rained  buildings.  It  was  a  very  sad  sight  The 
sketches  on  this  and  the  prece^ng  page,  made  bjr  tbe 
writer  at  the. time,  give  an  idea  of  the  devAaiH  appeal^ 
anoe  of  the  once  flourishing  town,  over  which  the  chariot 
of  war  rolled  feai^Uy  at  the  beginnir^  of  the  struggle. 

On  Monday,  the  12th  of  December,  a  cold,  Mustering 
day,  we  visited  the  Bethel  battle -fiel«l,  in  company  with 
Doctor  Ely  McClellan,  of  Philadelphin,  then  tlie  snrgeoa 
in  charge  of  the  hospitals  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Assist- 
ant Medical  Director  of  the  post.  In  a  light  wagon, 
drawn  by  two  lively  horses  belonging  to  the  doctor,  w« 
made  a  journey  of  about  twenty-five  miles  during  the  shcvC 
afternoon,  attended  by  two  armed  outriders  to  keep  olT 
.  the  "  bushwhackers  "  or  prowling  secessionists  with  wttioh 
the  desolated  conntry  was  infested.     The  road  was  fine,  and  parsed  over  an 

'  This  Is  m  view  dram  the  Torktown  Eiwd,  wid  ehow*  the  front  entmnc*  t»  lb*  choteh.  "Cloee  by  that 
•Btnuio*  we  obeerred  ■  monumeDt  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  dangbtw  «f  the  fier.  ^pha  MoCahe,  the  i 
of  the  pulth  when  the  wriUr  Tlaited  Hamptoa  in  18i& 


>^*^:^ 
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afanofit  level  country, .  gradiftUy  risiBg  from  the  ooast.  Doctor  McClellan 
was  well  acquainted  with  that  region,  and  pointed  out  every  locality  of 
interest  on  the  way.  A  few  miles  out  from  Hampton  we  passed  a  small 
freedmen's  village.  Then  we  came  to  the  place,  in  a  wood,  where  the  col- 
lision between  Bendix  and  Townsend  occurred ;  and  a  mile  or  so  onward 
we  came  to  the  site  of  Little  Bethel  and  the  ruins  of  Whiting's  mansion.' 
A  few  miles  farther  brought  us  to  the  spot  where  the  Union  troops  formed 
the  Uoe  of  battle  for  the  final  attack  on  the  insurgents  at  Great  Bethel. 
Near  there  was  a  brick  house,  used  by  General  McClellan  for  head-quarters 
for  a  day  or  two  in  1862 ;  and  by  the  road-side  was  a  more  humble  dwelling, 
occupied  by  some  colored  women,  one  of  whom  was  over  eighty  years  of 
age.  They  lived  near  there  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  "  Law  sakes  alive  !" 
said  the  old  woman,  "  we  was  mighty  skeered,  but  we  reckoned  all  de  time 
dat  it  was  de  Lord  come  to  help  us." 


BW  nrrasL  BATTLC-ruis.' 

Half  a  mile  farther  on  we  came  to  the  County  Bridge  at  Great  Bethel, 
where  the  stream,  widening  into  a  morass  on  each  ei^le,  is  only  a  few  feet  in 
width.  We  visited  the  remains  of  Magruder's  redoubts  and  iutrenchments, 
and  of  Big  Bethel  Church  ;  and  from  the  embankments  of  the  principal  re- 
doubt, westward  of  the  bridge,  made  the  accompanying  sketch  of  the  battle- 
field.   Returning  we  took  the  Back  River  road,  which  passed  throngh  a 

1  &e«  note  2,  page  50& 

'  In  (hit  Tlew  l«  aern  the  place  sftho  Connt^  Bridge,  oeeaplMl  bj  a  rode  tanporaiyktnietDK.  In  ttaa  fore- 
fnead  an  aeen  the  remalna  of  the  n>ilonbt,  and  on  the  ri^fht  a  wooded  moraaa.  In  the  road,  to  the  rlfiht  of  the 
un  tne,  near  the  center  of  the  plctnre,  waa  the  place  of  Oreble'a  battery,  and  to  the  left  la  aeen  the  wood  In 
vUeli  the  Union  troops  took  theltvr.  In  the  middle  of  the  akctch  the  open  battle-fleld  la  leen,  on  which  Tnwn- 
acad  awa  checked  by  a  mlaapprehenslon :  nnd  In  ttaa  diatanee,  the  ehlmney  of  a  hoaae  deatnyetl  by  a  abell  aenr 
ha  the  battery  from  which  thia  view  waa  taken. 
Tou  L— 33 
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pleasant  (Mnntry,  with  fine-lpoldng  hoase*  and  caltirated  fields,  that  seemed 
to  hare  suffered  but  little  from  the  effects  of  war.  The  twilight  had  passed 
when  we  reached  the  Southwest  Branch,  and  the  remainder  of  the  jonniey 
we  traveled  in  the  light  of  an  unclouded  mooo. 

We  spent  Tuesday  among  the  ruins  at  Hampton  and  vidnity,  and  in 
visiting  the  schools  and  hospitals,  and  making  sketches.    Among  these  wat 


UtlUIHI  or  THC  UDOVST  AT  BAMTTOK  BUDOX.' 


a  drawing  of  the  two-gun  redoubt  (erected,  as  we  have  observed,  by  order 
of  General  Butler,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Hampton  Bridge),  including  a  view 
of  the  desolated  town.  Near  the  bridge,  on  that  side  of  the  creek,  were  the 
summer  residences  of  several  wealthy  men,  then  occupied  for  public  uses. 
That  in  which  Doctor  MoCIellan  resided  belonged  to  MaUory,  the  so-called 
"  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Navy."  A  little  below  it  was  the  house  of 
Ex-President  Tyler ;  and  near  it  the  spacious  and  more  ancient  looking  man- 
sion of  Doctor  Woods,  who  was  then  with  the  enemies  of  the  Government, 
in   which  several   Quaker  women,  from  Philadelphia,  had  established  an 

Orphan's  Home  for  colored  diildren. 
Tyler's  residence  was  the  home  of 
several  of  the  teachers  of  the  children 
of  freedmen,  and  others  engaged  in 
benevolent  work. 

On  our  return  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe in  the  evening,  we  received  orders 
to  go  on  board  the  Sen  Deford,  a 
Stanch  ocean  steamer,  which  was  to 
be  General  Butler's  head-quarters  in 
the  expedition  about  to  depart.  At 
near  ^oon  the  following  day  we  left 
the  wharf,  passed  out  to  sea  with  a 
large  fleet  of  transports,  and  at  sun- 
set were  far  down  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  and  in  full  view  of  its  shores.  Our  military  company  consisted  of 
Generals  Butler,  Weitael,  and  Graham,  and  their  respective  staff  officers,  and 
Colonel  (afterward  General)  Comstock,  General  Grant's  representative.  We 
were  the  only  civilians,  excepting  Mr.  Clarke,  editor  of  a  newspaper  at 
Norfolk.  A  record  of  the  events  of  that  expedition  will  be  found  in  another 
volume  of  this  work. 


JOm  TTLIB'S  BiraHtt  usidbhcb. 


«  In  tbl»  Ttow  t*«  new  H«mi>toa  Bridf*  Mid  Um  ramilna  of  the  oM  one  nro  seen,  vltb  the  rained  T«b(« 
beyond.    It  wm  •ketefaed  from  the  gdleiy  of »  •ammor  bowdtng-hoaaa  near  the  bridge. 
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Ailar  tiie  battle  at  B^  Bethel,  nodung  of  great  importaace  oocnrred  at 
Fortress  Monroe  and  its  vioinitj  dnring  the  remainder  of  General  Batler's 
administraUoo  of  the  afiEiirs  of  that  department,  which  ended  on 
the  18th  of  Angnat,*  excepting  the  burning  of  Hampton  on  the 
7th  of  that  month.  It  was  no\r  plainly  perceived  that  the  insurgents  were 
terribly  in  earnest,  and  that  a  fierce  straggle  was  at  hand.  It  was  eyident 
that  their  strength  and  resources  had  been  underrated.  Before  any  advance 
toward  Riduaond,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  direction  from  Fortress  Monroe 
might  be  undertaken,  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  troops  and  in  the 
quantity  of  munitions  of  war  would  be  necessary ;  and  all  that  General 
Butler  was  enabled  to  do,  in  the  absence  of  these,  was  to  hold  bis  poaition  at 
Newport-Newce  and  the  village  of  Hampton.  On  the  Ist  of  July  that 
▼ilLige  waa  formally  taken  possession  of^  and  General  Puree  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  camp  established  there.  Under  his  direction  a  line  of 
intrenchments  was  thrown  up,  ertending  from  Hampton  Creek  across  tu  the 
marshes  of  Back  River,  a  part  of  which,  .as  we  have  observed,  included  the 
old  ebnreb-yard  walls.  On  these  intrenchments  the  large  number  of  fugitive 
slaves  who  had  fled  to  the  Union  lines  were  employed.  Troo)>s  from  the 
North  oontinned  to  arrive  in  small  numbers,  and  the  8[>acious  building  of  the 
**  Chesapeake  Female  Seminary,"  stand* 
iag  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  over- 
looking Hampton  Roads,  was  taken 
poBsesNon  of  and  used  as  a  hospital. 

Butler  began  to  have  hopes  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  make  some  aggressive 
moTements,  when  the  disastrous  battle 
at  Bnirs  Run*  occurred,  and 
blasted  tiiem.    The  General-    ''^^ 
in-chief  drewupon  him  for  so 
many  troops  for  the  defense  of  Wash- 
ington, that  he  was  compelled  to  reduce 
the  garrison  at  Newport-Newce,  and  to 
abandon  EUmptcm.    He  latter  move- 
ment greatly   alarmed    the  "  contrar  "od«*p»««  mtAu  •uubabt.'* 
bands"  there,  under  the  protection  of 

the  Union  flag ;  and  whi-n  the  regiments  moved  over  Hampton  Bridge,  during 
«   bright  moonlit  evening,'   these    fugitives    followed  —  men,     ,  , .  ^ 
women,  and  children — carrying  with  them  all  of  their  earthly        " ' 
effects.    "It  was  a  most  interesting  sightj"  General  Butler  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  "  to  see  these  poor  creatures,  who  trusted  to  the  proteO' 
tion  of  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  and  who  aided  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  in  their  enterprise,  thus  obliged  to  flee  from  theur  homes,  and 
the  homes  of  their  masters  .who  had  deserted  them,  and  become  fugitives 
from  fear  of  the  relum  of  the  rebel  soldiery,  wlio  had  threatened  to  shoot 
the  men  who  had  wrought  for  us,  and  to  carry  off  the  women 
who  had  served  us  to  a  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage.       It  was 
in  this  letter^  that  General  Butler  asked  the  important  questions,  "  FHrst, 
What  shall  be  done  with  these  ftigitives  ?  and,  tecond,  What  is  their  state 
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and  condition  ?"      Then  followed  the  consent  of  the  Govemment  to  have 
them  considered  "contraband  of  war,"  already  noticed.' 

We  have  observed  that  the  loyal  people  of  the  oenntry  were  greatly  dis- 
appomted  and  mortified  by  the  aiSair  at  Great  Bethel  That  disappointment 
and  chagrin  were  somewhat  relieved  by  a  victory  obtained  over  insurgent 
troops  at  Romney,  in  Hampshire  Gonnty,  Northwestern  Virginia,  achieved 
on  the  following  day  by  a  detachment  of  the  Eleventh  Indiana  (Zouaves), 

commanded  by  Colonel  Wallace,  whose  speedy 
organization  of  the  first  volunteer  r^ments  of 
that  State  we  have  already  observed.'  That 
regiment,  in  material,  deportment,  drill,  and 
discipline,  was  considered  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State.  Its  colors  had  been  presented  by 
the  women  of  Indiana  with  imposing  ceremo- 
nies,' and  anticipations  concerning  its  services 
bad  been  raised  which  were  never  disappointed.' 
It  expected  to  accompany  the  Indiana  and  Ohio 
troops  whom'  General  MoClellan  sent  to  West- 
em  Virginia,  bnt  was  ordered  instead  to  Evans- 
ville,  on  the  Ohio,  in  Southern  Indiana,  to  act 
.IS  a  police  force  in  preventing  supplies  and 
luuiiitions  of  war  being  sent  to  the  South,  and 
to  protect  that  region  from  threatened  invasion. 
The  regiment  chafed  in  it«  comparatively  inac- 
tive service,  with  an  earnest  desire  for  duty  in 
the  field,  and  it  was  delighted  by  an  order 
issued  on  the  6th  of  Junu,  by  the  General-in-cbief,  to  "  proceed  by  rail  to 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  report  to  Major-General  Patterson,"  then  moving 
from  Pennsylvania  toward  Harper's  Ferry,  where  the  insurgents  were  in 
strong  force  under  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  This  order  was  the  result 
of  the  urgeht  importunities  of  Colonel  Wallace  and  his  friends,  to  allow  his 
fine  regiment  an  opportunity  for  active  duties.  During  the  few  weeks  it  had 
encainpe«l  at  Evansville,  it  bad  been  thoroughly  drilled  by  the  most  severe 
discipline. 

On  the  diiy  after  the  receipt  of  the  order,  Wallace  and  his  regiment  were 
passing  rapidly  through  Indiana  and  Ohio  by  railway,  and  were  everywhere 
greeted  by  the  most  hearty  demonstrations  of  good-will.  At  Graflon,  it 
received  ammunition ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  it  reached  the  vicinity  of 


BUTUTII   INDIAKA  (EJiISEKT. 


>  See  page  SOL  'See  page  496. 

*  Tbe  praeenution  of  oolon  took  place  In  A-ont  of  the  State  Hoaae  at  IndlonapoUa.  This  lodlm  of  Terre 
Haute  pieMDted  tbe  Natiunal  flog,  and  Ihnse  of  Indianapolla  the  regtmentol  flag.  Each  preeenutkin  waa  aooom- 
panlod  bjr  an  otklress,  tu  which  Colonel  Wallace  responded.  Be  then,  tatned  tu  his-  men,  reminded  them  of  Uie 
nninerited  stain  which  Jvtknuu  Davis  had  cost  apon  the  military  lame  of  Indiaiilnos  In  coniieclion  with  the 
battle  of  Baena  'ViBto,  and  exhorted  them  to  remembtT  that  vllo  slander,  and  dedicate  themselres  specit^llr  to 
Its  revenge.  He  then  bode  tbum  kneel,  nod,  with  uacoTerod  heads  and  uplifted  hands,  swear  **To  stand  by  their 
flag,  and  remember  Bnena  Vista  P  They  did  so,  on  one  man.  It  was  a  most  Impressive  sci^ne.  The  whole 
aflhir  was  spontaneous  and  withoat  preconcert.  The  huxzas  of  tbe  vast  maUitnde  of  spectators  filled  the  air 
when  they  arose  from  their  knees ;  and  **  liemember  Buena  Vlttsr  become  tbe  mott»  at  the  regiment, 

*  A  lartce  majority  of  the  members  of  this  regiment  became  officers  in  tbe  war  that  ensoefi ;  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Jiontgomerif  &«<ird<-- Wallace's  original  Z<iuare  Company,  who  aeoomponted  him  on  this  tonr  at 
duty— received  a  commission.    These  commissions  rungM  fl-om  that  of  second  lieutenant  to  mnJor'^nenL 
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Cumberland,*  vhere  it  remained,  near  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  until  the 
next  day.    Its  advent  astonished  all,  and  gave  pleasure  to  the 
Unioniste,  for  there  was  an  insurgent  force  at  Romney,  only  a  day's 
march  south  from Camberland,  said  to  be  twelve  hundred  strong; 
vhileat  Winchester  there  was  a  ranch  heavierone.   General  Morris,  at  Grafton, 
had  warned  Wallace  of  the.  proximity  of  these 
jnsorgentB,  and  directed   him   to   be   watchfuL 
Wallace  believed  that  the  best  security  for  bia 
troops  and   the   safety  of  the  railway  was  to 
place  his  foes  on  the  defensive,  and  he  I'esolved 
to  attack  those  at  Romney  at  once.    He  pro- 
cured two  trusty  guides  at  Piedmont,  from  whom 
he  learned  that  there  was  a  rude  and  perilous 

mooDtun  road,  but  little  traveled,  and  probably  ^^^^^^/^^El^^^^ 

unguarded,  leading  from  New  Creek  Station,  '<^^^^^Ki^B^^-4 
westward  of  Cumberland,  to  Romney,  a  dig* 
fcinoe  of  twenty-three  miles.  That  road  he  re- 
Bolred  to  traverse  at  night,  and  surprise  the  in- 
durgents,  before  he  should  pitch  a  tent  any- 
where. 

For  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  secessionists  of  Cumberland,  Wallace 
wrat  about  on  ^e  10th  with  his  staff,  pretending  to  seek  for  a  good  place  to 
encamp,  but  found  none,  and  he  told  the  citizens  that  he  would  be  compelled 
to  go  back  a  few  miles  on  the  railway  to  a  suitable  spot  All  that  day  his 
men  rested,  and  at  evening  the  train  took  them  to  New  Creek,  where  Wal- 


Liwn  wAtiAca. 


COmXT  BATTLa-ABOtrHD.' 


lace  and  eight  hundred  of  his  command  left  the  cars,  and  pushed  on  toward 
Bonmey  in  the  darkness,  following  their  guides,  one  of  whom  was  afterward 
caught  and  hanged  for  his  "  treason  to  the  Confederacy."  It  was  a  perilous 
and  most  fatiguing  march,  and  they  did  not  get  near  Romney  until  about 


•  In  Uiii  Tiew  tie  Men  Romiier  BrMge  «o<i  the  brick  home  of  Mr.  Olhann,  betwcni  wWoh  md  the  bridte  the 
iHrniii)!  occiiTTpd.  Newly  oyer  the  center  tt  the  bridge,  *t  a  point  Indicated  by  a  email  agnr^  wa»  the 
teoy  of  (he  insnrgenta,  and  on  the  brew  of  the  hUl  beyond  Is  seen  the  ri  llage  of  Bomney. 
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eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.*  In  a  narrow  pass,  half  a  mile  tram  the  hridge 
which  there  spans  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomao,  the  advaoo^ 
*^i8m"'  g°*'^  ^"8  ^^  upon  by  mounted  pioketa,  who  than  dashed  ahead 
aad  alarmed  the  camp  of  the  insurgents,  ob  a  UofT  near  the  village, 
where  they  had  planted  a  battery  of  field-pieces.  The  guard  followed, 
crossed  the  bridge  on  a  mn,  and  drew  several  shots  teom  a  large  bride 
dwelling-house  Mar  the  hank  of  the  stream,  which  was  used  as  a  sort  of 
citadel.  WallaM  immediately  led  a  seomid  company  across,  drove  the  foe 
from  the  house  to  tBe  shelter  of  the  mountains,  and  then  pushed  four  com- 
panies, in  skirmish  order,  directly  up  the  hill,  to  capture  the  battery.  This 
was  unexpected  to  the  insurgents,  who  supposed  the  assailantB  would  follow 
the  winding  road,  and  they  fled  in  terror  to  the  fbrest,  aocempanied  by  all 
the  women  and  children  of  the  village,  excepting  negroes,  who  seemed  to 
have  no  fear  of  the  invaders.  Having  no  cavalry  with  which  to  pursue  the 
fugitives,  and  Iraoimg  that  at  a  hundred  points  on  the  road  between  Rom- 
ney  and  New  Creek  a  small  force  might  ruin  or  io«t  his  regiment,  Wallace 
at  once  retraced  his  steps,  and  returned  to  Cumberland.  In  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours  he  and  his  men  bad  traveled  eighty-seven  miles  without 
rest  (forty-six  of  them  on  foot),  engird  in  a  brisk  skirmibh,  and,  "  what  is 
more,"  said  the  gallant  Colonel  in  his  report,  "  my  men  are  ready  to  repeat 
it  to-morrow.'" 

This  dash  on  the  insnrgents  at  Romney  had  a  salutary  effect.  It  in- 
spirited the  loyal  people  in  that  region,  thrilled  the  whole  ooontry  with  joy, 
and,  according  to  the  Richmond  newi^apers,  so  alarmed  Johnston  by  its 
boldness,  and  its  menaces  of  his  line  of  oommunieaticm  with  Richmond,  aad 
Manassas  (for  he  believed  these  troops  to  be  the  advance  of  a  much  larger 
force),  that  he  forthwith  evacuated  Harper's  Ferry,  and  moved  up  the  Valley 
to  a  point  nearer  "Winchester. 

■  Uolonel  Wallioe'B  Beport  to  Gatuiml  Pittenon,  Joa*  11, 18(L 
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CHAPTER   XXII, 


THB  WAE  OK  THE  POTOMAC  ANB  15  WE8TEEN  TUtOIHIA. 


HE  fulfillment  cMf  the  predktioii,  that  *'  Poor  old  Yirgiiiia 
will  have  to  bear  the  brant  of  battle,'"  had  now  com- 
menoed.  The  ckeh  of  arms  had  been  heard  and  felt 
within  her  borders.  The  expectations  of  her  con- 
spirators ooDoerning  the  seizure  of  the  NMional  Capital 
had  been  disappointed ;  and  thousands  of  armed  men 
were  marching  from  all  parts  of  the  Fre&4i4>or  States 
to  contend  far  nationality  upon  her  soil  with  herself 
and  her  allies  whom  she  had  invited  to  her  aid. 

Sinee  the  10th  of  April,  the  important  post  of  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the 
Upper  Potomac,  had  been  occupied  by  a  body  of  insurgents,*  composed 
chiefly  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  riflemen.  A  regiment  of  the  latter,  under 
Colons]  Blanton  Duncan,  took  position  on  Mainland  Hights,  opposite  the 


-?*^j,. 
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Ferry,  where  they  constructed  a  stockade  and 

established  a  fortified  camp.     Early 

in  June,*  the  number  of  troops  at 

and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac  and 

Shenandoah  Rivers  was  full  twelve  thousand, 

composed  of  infantry,  artillery;  and  cavalry. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
took  the  command  of  the  insurgent  forces  at 
Harper's  Ferry  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  was  a  veteran  soldier 
and  meritorious  oflrcer,  having  the  rank  of  captain  of  Topographical 
Engineers  under  the  flag  of  his  country,  which  he  had  lately  abandoned. 
He  now  bore  the  commission  of  brigadier  in  the  service  of  the  conspirators, 
and  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  holding  Harper's  Ferry  (which  wns  the 
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UNION  TROOPS  ADVANCING. 


'June  a 


key  to  the  Shenandoah  "Valley,  in  its  relation  to  the  Free-labor  States),  and 
opposing  the  advance  of  National  troops,  both  from  Northwestern  Virginia 
and  from  Pennsylvania,  by  whom  it  was  threatened.  Major-General 
McClellan  was  throwing  Indiana  and  Ohio  troops  into  that  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia; and  Major-General  Robert  Patterson,  a  veteran  of  two  wars,  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania,'  was  ^rapidly  gathering  a  large 
force  of  volunteers  at  Chambersburg,  in  that  State,  under  General  W.  H. 
Keim.' 

General  Patterson  took  command  at  Chambersburg,  in  person,  on  the  Sd 
of  June.  His  troops  consisted  mostly  of  Pennsylvania  militia,  who  had 
cheerfully  responded  to  the  call  of  the  President,  and  were  eager  for  duty  in 
the  field.  The  General  had  proposed  an  attack  on  the  insnrgents  on  Mary- 
land Hights,  and  his  plan  was  approved  by  General  Scott.     He  was  about  to 

move  forward  for  the  parposei,  when  the  cautions 
General-in-chief    ordered    him*    to 
'Is^*'     ^"*  ^°^   re-enforoements.     These 
were  soon  in  readiness  to  join  him, 
when  Scott  sent  Patterson  a  letter 
of  instruction,'  in  which  he  informed  him  what 
re-enforcements  had  been  sent,  and  that  he  was 
organizing,  for  a  diversion  in  his  favor, "  a  small 
side    expedition,    under    Colonel    Stone,"  of 
about  two  thousand  five    hundred  men,  in- 
cluding cavalry  and  artillery,  who  would  take 
post  on  the  Potomnc,  opposite  Leesburg,  and 
threaten  Johnston's  rear.     He  directed  Patter- 
son to  take  his  measures  with  circumspection. 
"We  must    sustain    no    reverses,"   he   said. 
"  But  this  is  not  enona;h,"  he  continued ;  "  a 
check  or  a  drawn  battle  would  be  a  victory  to 
the  enemy,  filling  his  heart  with  joy,  his  ranks 
with  men,  and  his  magazines  with  voluntary 
contributions.  .  .  .   Attempt  nothing  without 
a  clear  prospect  of  success,  as  you  will  find  the  enemy  strongly  posted,  and 
not  inferior  to  you  in  numbers."* 

Patterson  advanced  from  Chambersburg  with  about  fifteen 
thousand  men.     Already  the  insurgents,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
smitten  at  Philippi,'   and,  just  as  this   movement   had  fairly  commenced, 

*  When  the  war  broke  out  there  were  onljr  two  military  dppartmentA,  nanie<l  reapectlvcly  the  Eastern  and 
th«  Western.  By  a  f^en^ral  order  Issued  on  the  97th  of  April.  1361,  three  nerr  departments  were  created,  namely, 
the  Department  of  Washington,  Colonel  J.  K.  F.  Mansfield,  Commander;  the  Department  of  AnnapoHa^  Briga- 
dler-Oeneral  B.  F.  Butler,  Commander ;  and  the  Department  of  PeansylTanIa,  M^or^Oenwal  Bobert  Patter- 
son, Coumander. 

'  General  Patterson  comprehended  the  wants  of  the  OoTemment,  and  while  the  17atfonal  Capital  was  cnt 
off  from  commanlcntion  with  the  loyal  States,  he  took  the  responsibility  of  officially  requesting  [April  SS,  1861] 
the  GoTemtir  of  Pennsylranla  to  direct  the  organisation.  In  that  State,  of  twenty-flve  regiments  of  volnnteers. 
In  addition  to  the  sixteen  regiments  culled  for  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  Governor  promptly  responded  to 
the  call,  hut  the  Secretary  of  War,  ercn  when  the  term  of  the  thre«  months*  men  was  half  exhansled.  d«cllned 
to  receive  any  more  n-giments.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  Oovemor  Cnrtln  Induced  the  Legislature  to  take 
the  twenty-Are  reglmenta  Into  the  service  of  that  8tat«.  This  wss  the  origin  of  that  line  body  of  eoldleia 
known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  who  were  gladly  scceptcd  by  the  Secrrtsry  of  War  after  the  dfnstrona 
battle  of  BiiIVs  Rnn,  and  who,  by  hastening  to  Washington,  aSHtnted  grer\tly  In  securing  the  National  Capital  from 
aelsnre  Immediately  tbereaftar.      *  General  Scott's  I.etttr  of  Imtruction  to  Oeiurai  AiMereon,  June  8, 19A1. 
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the  blow  strnck  by  Wallace  at  Romney*  had  filled  them  with  alamo.    John- 
ston clearly  perceived  that  he  oould  not  safely  renudn  at  Har-     .jm»ii, 
per's  Ferrj,  and  he  took  the  responnbUity  of  abandoning  that        '^' 
post.     He  withdrew  his   troops   from    Maryland    Hightu,*   and     'J""'!*. 
blocked  up  the  railway  and  canal  near  the  Ferry,  by  casting  down  by  gun- 
powder bLists  immense  masses  of  stone  that 
overhang  them,  including  the  famous  Bolman's 
Rock,  which  always  attracted  the  attention  of 
tourists  and  of  travelers  on  that  road.     At  five 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  with  fire  and  gun* 
powder,  he  destroyed  the  great  bridge  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  Company  at  the 
Ferry,  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  much  other 
property  bel<Miging  to  that  corporation  and  the 
National  Government      Then  he  spiked   the 
heavy  gona  that    could  not  be  taken  away, 
bnmed  another  Potomac  bridge  a  few  miles 
above,  and,  on  the  15th,  marched  np  the  Valley 
toward  Winchester,  and  encamped  near  Charles, 
town.      On  that  day  Patterson,  who  had  re- 
ceived   intimationfl    from    the  General-tn-chief 
that  he  was  expected  to   cross  the  Potomac 
after  driving  Johnston  from  the  Ferry,  was  at  Hagerstown,  in  Maryland,  a 
few  miles  from  that  stream.     He  pushed  his  columns  forward,  and  on  the 
following  day  (Sunday)  and  the  next,'  about  nine  thousand  of  his 
troops  crossed  the  river,  by  fording,  at  Williamsport,  twenty-six 
miles  above  Johnston's  late  encampment     These  troops  consisted 
of  two  brigades  (the  First  and  Fourth),  led  by  Brigadiei^G^eral  George  Cad- 
walader,  at  the  head  of  five  companies  of  cavalry.      The  Potomac  had  been 
slightly  swollen  by  recent,  rains,  and  the  foot-sokliers  were  often  breast-deep 
in  the  flood.     Eye-witnesses  described  the  scene  as  most  exciting.      The 
soldiers  took  to  the  water  in  high  glee,  singing  popular  songs,  in  the  chorus 
of  which  the  voices  of  whole  regiments  were  heard.' 

While  this  movement  was  going  on.  General  Patterson  received  from 
General  Scott'  three  dispatches  by  telegraph  in  quick  snccession, 
which  surprised  and  embarrassed  him.  The  first  inquired  what 
movement  in  pursuit  of  the  fu^tives  from  Harper's  Ferry  he  contemplated, 
and  if  none  (and  he  recommended  none),  then  "  send  to  me,"  ho  said,  "  at 
once,  all  the  regular  troops,  horse  and  foot,  with  you,  and  the  Rhode  Island 
[Bumside's]  Regiment"  Patterson  replied,  that  on  that  day  and  the  next, 
nine  thousand  of  his  troops  would  be  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac, 
die're  to  await  transportation,  and  to  be  sent  forward  toward  Winchester  in 
detachments,  well  sustained,  as  soon  as  possible.  He  requested  that  the 
Regalars  might  remain ;  and  he  expressed  a  desire  to  make  Harper's  Ferry 
his  base  of  operations;  to  open  and  muntun  a  free  communication  along  the 
Baltimore  |ind  Ohio  Riulway;  to  hold,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Martinsburg,  and 
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CharlestowD  a  strong  foroe,  gradually  and  seonrelj  adranciQg  a  portion  of 
them  toward  Winchester,  and  with  a  oolmnn  from  that  point,  operate  toward 
Woodstock,  thus  catting  off  all  the  oommnnication  of  the  insurgents  with 

Northwestern  Virginia, and  force  them  t« 
retire  and  leave  that  region  in  the  poa- 
session  of  the  loyal  peo[de.  Dj  that 
means  he  expected  to  keep  open  a  free 
commtinicatioD  with  the  great  West,  hj 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway.  The 
Oeneral-in-ebief  disapproved  the  plan; 
repeated  the  order  to  send  to  Washings- 
ton  the  designated  troops ;  told  Patter- 
son that  McClellan  had  been  ordered  to 
send  nothing  across  the  moantnius  to 
support  him,  and  directed  him  to  remain 
where  he  was  tmtil  he  conld  satisfy  his 
Chief  that  he  ought  to  go  forward, 
r  rtxmton.  lliis  was  followed  bj  another,  saying : 

"  You  tell  me  you  arrived  last  night  at 
Hagerstown,  and  McClellan  writes  that  yon  are  checked  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
Where  arc  yon  ?"   Early  the  next  morning*  the  Chief  tel^raphed 
again,  saying : — "  We  are  pressed  here.    Send  the  troops  I  have 
twice  called  for,  without  delay." 

This  order  was  imperative,  and  was  instantly  obeyed.  The  troops  were 
sent,  and  Patterson  was  left  without  a  single  piece  of  available  artillery,  wiUi 
only  one  troop  of  raw  cavalry,  and  a  total  force  of  not  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand men,  the  most  of  them  undisciplined.  A  larger  portion  of  them  were 
on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  exposed  to  much  peril.  Cadwalader 
had  marched  down  toward  Harper's  Ferry  as  far  as  Falling  Waters,  to  cover 
the  fords ;  and  Johnston,  with  full  fifteen  thousand  well-drilled  troops,  inclu- 
ding a  considerable  force  of  cavalry  and  twenty  cannon,  was  lying  only  a  few 
miles  off.'  Patterson  had  only  the  alternative  of  exposing  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  to  destruction,  or  to  recall  them.  He  chose  the  latter,  mortifying 
as  it  was,  and  they  re-erossed  the  river  at  Williamsport,  with  the  loss  of  only 
one  man.  Patterson  was  severely  censured  by  the  public,  wlio  did  not  know 
the  circumstances,  for  not  pushing  on  against  the  insurgents ;  but  the  wel- 
fare of  the  cause  compelled  him  to  keep  silence  and  bear  the  blame.* 

At  that  time  there  was  an  indescribable  state  of  feverish  anxiety  in  Wash- 
ington City.  It  was  shared  by  the  Government  and  tlie  General-in-chief. 
Exaggerated  accounts  of  immense  forces  of  insurgents  at  Manassas  were  con- 
tinually reaching  the  Capital.  It  was  known  that  Geno^  Beauregard,  whose 
success  at  Charleston  had  made  him  famons,  had  been  placed  in  command  of 
the  troops  at  Manassas  at  the  beginning  of  June ;  and  there  was  a  general 

>  Jteport  of  tht  Joint  Cammitte*  on  the  Conduct  o/  tht  War,  li.  T8,  T(,  and  Sa  yarraHce  of  the  Cnm- 
paign  in  the  Valley  qf  the  Shenandoah  :  by  M^ior-GtDnnrf  Rotxrt  Pkttcnon. 

*  Joba  Sbermui,  H  repreientatlTe  ofObiolo  Conprau,  waton  Oemrnl  PaUanon's  staff  *t  that  time.  Onth* 
80th  of  June,  he  wrote  {o  the  Oeneral  trttm  Waahingtiio,  aaylng : — ^  Grpitt  injuetlcc  ts  done  rnn.  aad  your  com- 
mand here,  and  by  penone  !n  the  highest  military  pnsltlnna.  I  hare  been  aakcit,  over  aud  over  a«raln,  why  you 
did  not  pnab  on  to  Martinkbnrg,  Harper's  Ferry,  and  Wtneheitar.  I  have  been  restrainetl,  by  my  beias  no  yoar 
staff,  from  saying  more  tlian  simply  that  yon  had  exepnted  ynnv  ordera,  and  tbat,  when  you  were  pre|>arf*d  to  sd- 
Tance,  your  best  troops  were  reaalifd  to  VuahiagUiu.*' 
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belirf  that,  nnder  instraotionB  from  Davis,  he  woold  attempt  the  seizure  of 
Washington  City  before  Congrees  shoald  meet  th«re,  on  the  4th  of  July.'  It 
was  well  known  that  the  secessionists,  then  swarming  in  the  Capital,  were  in 
oontinnal  eommmiication  with  Beatitregacd,  and  it  was  believed  that  they 
were  ready  to  act  in  concert  with  htm  in  any  scheme  for  overtoniing  the 
Government  The  conseqaemce  was,  that  credence  was  given  to  the  wildest 
rnmers,  uid  the  Government  and  the  Genernl-in-chief  were  frequently  mnch 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  CafHtal.  It  was  daring  one  of  these  paroxysms  ' 
of  doubt  and  dread  that  Genertd  Scott  was  constrained  to  telegraph  to  Pat- 
terson : — "  We  are  pressed  here.  Send  the  troops  I  have  twice  called  for, 
without  delay." 

Tlje  danger  was,  indeed,  imminent  It  is  now  known  thnf ,  at  about  that 
time,  a  proposition  was  made  to  L.  P.  Walker,  the  so-callwi  Secretary  of  War 
of  the  conspirators,  to  blow  np  the  National  Capitol  with  gunpowder,  some 
time  between  the  4ih  and  6th  of  July,  at  a  time  when  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress should  be  in  session  therein,  and  when  Mr.  Linoolo,  it  was  hoped,  would 
be  present  This  infernal  proposition  to  mnrder  several  hundred  men  and 
women  (for  on  such  occasions  the  galleries  of  the  halls  of  Congress  were 
generally  filled  with  spectators  of  both  sexes)  so  pleased  the  conspirators, 
that  directions  were  given  for  a  conference  between  the  assassin  and  Jtidah 
P.  Benjamin,  the  so-called  Attoi-ney-Generel  of  the  "  Confederacy."*  Thus 
early  in  the  conflict,  the  plotters  against  their  Government  were  ready  to 
employ  agencies  in  their  wicked  work  socli  as  none  but  the  most  depraved 
criminals  would  nse.  The  records  of  the  war  show  that  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
his  immediate  acoomplioes  in  the  Great  Crime  of  the  Ages,  were  participants 
in  plans  and  deeds  of  wickedness  which  every  right-nunded  man  and  woman 
who  was  misled  into  an  adhesion  to  their  cause  should  be  eager  to  disavow, 
■»^»  by  genoine  loyalty  to  their  beneficent  Govemmeat,  to  atone  for. 

General  Patterson  was  compelled  to  remain  on  the  Marybuid  side  of  the 
Potomac  until  the  beginning  of  July.    In  the  mean  time  the  G^neral-in-ohief 
had  asked  him*  to  propose  to  him  a  plan  of  operations,  witJiout 
delay.    He  did  so.     He  proposed  to  fortify  Maryland  Hights,  and    '"'°^*°' 
oecnpy  them  with  about  two  thousand  troops,  provisioned  for 
twenty  days ;  to  remove  all  of  his  supplies  to  Frederick,  and  threaten  with 
a  force  to  open  a  route  through  Harper's  Ferry ;  and  to  send  all  available 
forces  to  cross  the  Potomac  near  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and,  uniting  with 
Colonel  Stone  at  Leesbnrg,  be  in  a  position  to  operate  against  the  foe  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  or  to  aid  General  McDowell  when  he  should  make  his 
proposed  march,  with  the  main  army  near  Washington,  on  the  insurgents  at 
Manassas.     This  would  have  placed  him  in  a  better  position   to   prevent 
Johnston,  at  Winchester,  from  joining  Beauregard  at  Manassas,  than  if  sta-  - 
tioned  between  Wiliiamsport  and  Winchester.     TItese  suggestions  wt-re  not 
heeded;  and  a  few  days  afterward,  while  Patterson  was  begging  earnestly 
for  cannon  and  transportation,  to  enable  him  to  well  guard  the  fords  of  the 
rirer,  and  take  position  on  the  Virginia  side,  he  received  a  dispatch     ^ 
from  the  General-in-cbief,*  directing  him  to  remain  "  in  front  of 
the  enemy,  between  Winchester  and  the  Potomac,"  and  if  his  (Patterson's) 

■  See  the  FroeluutioD  of  the  Pmtdeat,  April  10, 18«1,  oa  |n(e  3«<.  >  Sw  eat*  I.  pag«  231 
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force  was  "  superior  or  equal "  to  that  of  Johnston,  he  might  "  cross  and 
offer  him  battle."    The  conditions  would  not  warrant  a  movement  then,  and 
the  disabilities  were  laid  before  the  Chief.     Two  days  afterward,* 
'  'isn*^'     Scott  telegraphed  to  Patterson  that  he  expected  he  was  "  cross- 
ing the  river  that  day  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy." 
Patterson  was  eager  to  advance,  notwithstanding  his  foe  was  greatly -bis 
superior  in  numbers  and  equipment;  and  when,  on  the  29th,* 
harness  for  artillery  horses  arrived,  he  mad^  instant  preparatious 
to  go  forward.'    A  reconnoissanoe  in  force  was  made  on  the  1st  of  July,' 
and  on  the  2d  the  whole  army  crossed   the   Potomac,  at  the 
Williamsport  Ford,  and   took  the  road  toward    Martinsbnrg, 
nineteen  miles  northwest  of  Harper's  Ferry.     Near  Falling  Waters,  five 
miles  from  the  ford,  the  advance-guard,  under  Colonel  John  J.  Abercrombie, 
which  had  crossed  the  river  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  fell  in  with 
Johnston's  advance,  consisting  of  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  infantry, 
with  cannon  (Pendleton's  bnttery  of  field  artillery),  and  a  large  force  of 
cavalry,  under  .Colonel  J.  E.  B.  Stnart,  the  whole  under  the  command  of 
the  heroic  leader  afterward  known  as  "  Stonewall "  Jackson.     Abercrombie 

immediately  deployed  his  regiments  (First 
Wisconsin  and  Eleventh  Pennsylvania)  on 
each  side  of  the  road ;  placed  Hudson's 
section  of  Perkins's  battery,  supported  by 
the  First  Troop  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry, 
in  the  highway,  and  advanced  to  the  attack, 
in  the  face  of  a  warm  fire  of  musketry  and 
artillery.  A  severe  contest  ensued,  in  which 
MoMuIlen's  Philadelphia  company  of  Inde- 
pendent Rangers  participated.  It  lasted 
less  than  half  an  hour,  when  Lieutenant 
Hudson's  cannon  had  silenced  those  of  the 
insurgents,  and  Colonel  George  H.  Thomas's 
brigade  was  coming  up  to  the  support  of 
Abercrombie.  Perceiving  this,  Jackson 
fled,  hotly  pursued  about  five  miles,  to  the 
hamlet  of  Haiaesville,  where  the  chase  was  abandoned.  Having  been  re- 
enforced  by  the  arrival  of  General  Bee  and  Colonel  Elzy,  and  the  Ninth 
Georgia  Regiment,  Johnston  had  sent  a  heavy  fbrc>e  out  to  the  support  of 
Jackson,  and  the  Unionists  thought  it  prudent  not  to  pursue  fiirther. 
Jackson  halted  and  encamped  at  Bunker's  Hill,  on  the  road  between  Mar- 
tinsbnrg and  Winchester.  The  skirmish  (which  is  known  as  the  Battle  of 
Falling  Waters)  and  the  chase  occupied  about  two  hours.  It  was  a  brilliant 
little  afMr,  for  the  insurgents  considerably  outnumbered  the  Union  troops, 
and  were  sheltered  by  a  wood  in  a  chosen  position ;  but  by  greater  opera* 
tions,  that  soon  followed,  it  was  almost  totally  obscured. 

On  the  following  day,'   General  Patterson   and  his  army 
entered    Martinsbnrg,   where  he  was    joined  on  the  8th  by   the    Nine 


TnOKAS  J,  (**  tTORIWALL")  JAOUOIT. 


'Julys. 


'  On  that  day  «  party  of  Insurgents  cljuhed  Into  Harper's  Ferry  Ttllaga,  drore  oat  the  tTolon  men  then, 
destroyed  what  was  left  of  the  ntlroad  brld^  and  trestle-work  in  front  of  the  army,  aod  emMed  the  rlrer  UMt 
broke  np  or  owrled  away  all  the  boats  they  eoold  flad  there. 
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teenth  and  Twenty-eighth  N'ew  York  Regiments,  under  Colonel  Stone,  and 
on  tlie  following  day  by  the  P^fth  and  Twelfth  New  York  Regiments,  luder 
Greneral  Sandford.     Thus  strengthened,  Patterson  immediately  issued  orders 
for  an  advance  on  Winchester,  when  it  was  found  that  the  troops  of  Stone 
were  too  weary  and  footsore  to  be  of  efficient  service.     The 
order  was  countermanded,  and  on  the  following  morning*  Patter-     '  "J^'  '* 
son  held  a  council  of  officers  at  his  quarters,  a  small  house  in  the 
village,  when  he  was  advised  not  to  advance  at  the  present'    The  wisdom 
of  that  advice  will  be  apparent  here-  .  • 

after.  Patterson  acted  in  accordance 
with  it,  and  remained  almost  a  fortnight 
at  Martinsburg,  waiting  for  re-enforce- 
ment, supplies,  and  means  for  transporta- 
tion.  . 

While  these  movements  were  in  pro- 
gress in  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
others  equally  important  were  occurring 
elsewhere,  and  at  points  far  distant  from 
each  other.  In  Missouri,  the  fires  of 
civil  war  were  blazing  out ;  and  in  West- 
em  Virginia  the  opposing  forces  were 
carrying  on  quite  an  active  campaign. 
Nearer  Washington  City  blood  began  to  rAnusoN-s  4vaktu«  at  HAcmnBOBa. 
flow.     From  their  grand  encampment  at 

Manassas  Junction  the  insurgents  were  continually  sending  out  reoonnoiter- 
ing  parties,  all  having  reference  to  the  sei'znre'  of  the  Capital.  These  were 
fi%qaently  seen  along  the  line  of  the  Potomac  from  Leesbnrg  to  the  Chain 
Bridge,  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Washington  City;  while  others  were 
establishing  batteries  below  Alexandria  for  the  blockade  of  the  river. 

At  the  middle  of  June  the  insurgents  were  hovering  along  the  line  of  the 
ndlway  between  Alexandria  and  Leesbnrg,  and  on  the  16th  they  fired  upon 
a  train  of  cars  on  that  road,  at  the  little  village  of  Vienna,  fifteen  miles  from 
Alexandria.  Greneral  McDowell  immediately  ordered  the  First  Ohio  Regi- 
ment, Colonel  A.  McD.  McCook,  to  picket  and  guard  the  road.  These  troops 
left  their  encampment  near  Alexandria  on  the  1 7th,  accompanied  by  Briga- 
dier-General Robert  C.  Scheqck,  and  proceeded  cautiously  in  cars  and  on 
trucks  in.  the  direction  of  Vienna.  Detachments  were  left  at  difierent  points 
along  the  road,  one  of  which  was  the  village  of  Falls  Church,  which  became 
a  famous  locality  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  w.tr.  When  the  train  ap- 
proached Vienna,  only  four  companies,  comprising  less  than  three  hundred 
men,  were  on  the  train,  and  these  were  on  open  platforms  or  trucks. 

In  the  mean  time  a  detachment  of  Beauregard's  army  was  waiting  for 
tfaem  in  amSush.  These  consisted  of  six  hundred  South  Carolina  infantry,  a 
company  of  artillery,  and  two  companies  of  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Maxcy 
Gregg.'    They  had  been  on  a  reoonuoissance  up  the  Potomac  region  as  far 

•  Beport  of  General  Patteraon  to  Ucntenont-Oencral  Beott  Kcport  of  tb«  CkimmiUee  on  tht  Conduct  qf 
ths  War^  Tolume  il 

'  Orafg  was  a  leading  member  of  the  South  (Carolina  Secession  Convention  (see  pages  lOS  and  107).  He 
entered  the  armj,  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general,  elected  Ooremor  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  killed  at 
Tredeflckabnrg.    fort  Qregg,  on  Uorris  Island,  near  Oliarleston,  was  named  Id  his  honor. 
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as  Dranesrille,  and,  having  oome  dovrn  to  Yieniia,  had  jast  torn  up  some  of 
the  railway  and  destroyed  a  water-tank,  and'  were  departing,  when  they 
heard  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive  engine  below  the  village.  They  hastened 
to  the  curve  of  the,  railway,  in  a  deep  cut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village, 
and  there  planted  two  cannon  bo  as  to  sweep  the  road,  and  masked  them. 

Unsuspicious  of  danger,  McCook  and  bis  men.  entered  the  deep  cut 
Contrary  to  orders,  the  engineer  bad  run  up  to  that  point  quite  rapidly,  and 
there  had  been  no  opportunity  for  reconnoitering.  The  engine  was  behind 
the  train,- and  was  pushing  it  up.  When  the  whole  train  was  fiurly  exposed 
to  the  masked  cannon,  they  opened  fire,  and  swept  it  from  front  to  rear  with 
grape  and  canister  shot.  Fortunately,  the 
shot  went  high,  and  most  of  the  soldiers 
werfe  sitting.  The  frightened  ■  engineer, 
instead  of  drawing  the  whole  train  out  of 
the  peril,  unoonpled  the  engine  and  one 
passenger-car,  and  fled  with  all  possible 
speed  toward  Alexandria.  The  troops 
leaped  from  the  train,  fell  back  along  the 
railway,  and  rallied  in  a  grove  near  by, 
where  they  Buuntained  so  bold  a  front, 
under  a  shower  of  shell  and  other  missiles, 

that  the  assailants  believed  them  to  be  the  ,^i^^9RBMIK&^^^"  \ 

advance  of  a  heavier  force  near.  With 
that  belief  they  soon  retired,  and  hastened 
to  Fairfiuc  Court  House,  leaving  the  hand- 
fnl  of  Ohio  troops,  whom  they  might  have  captured  with  ease,  to  make  their 
way  leisurely  back,  carrying  their  dead  and  wounded  companions  on  litters 
and  in  blankets.  The  Union  loss  was  five  killed,  six 
wounded,  and  thirteen  missing."  That  of  the  insur- 
gents  is  unknown.  The  latter  destroyed  the  portion 
of  the  train  that  was  left  in  the  deep  cut,  and  captured 
a  quantity  of  stores.  When  they  ascertained^  that 
the  National  troops  were  not  in  force  in  that  vicinity, 
they  returned  and  took  possession  of  Vienna  and 
Falls  Church  Villi^.  On  that  occasion,  the  flag  of 
the  "  Sovereign  State,  of  South  Carolina '"  was  dis- 
played, for  the  first  time,  in  the  presence  of  National 
troips  out  of  that  State. 
We  have  observed  that  the  insurgents  were  endeavoring  to  blockade  the 
Potomac.  Ten  days  after  the  afiair  at  Vienna,  there  were  some  stirring 
scenes  connected  with  that  blockade  at  Matthias  Point,  a  bold  promontory 
in  King  George's  County,  Virginia,  jutting  out  into  the  river,  and  giving  it 
a  short  sharp'  turn.  That  point  was  covered  with  woods,  and  there  the  insur- 
gents commenced  erecting  a  battery  which  might  completely  destroy  the 


lOBXR  e.  actmoK. 


SOnrU  CABOLINA  FLAO. 


'  Report  of  Oenenl  Schenok  to  Lleateiiai>t-0«ner»l  Scott  Coneapondenoe  of  the  LouttUl*  Omritr, 
Jane  29,  and  Iteui  York  THbunt,  Jone  20. 

'  The  Daft  was  com  posed  of  blue  silk,  with  a  golden  Palmetto-tive  on  a  wblto  oral  oenter-pleee,  and  a  allTcr 
ereacent  In  tbe  left  apper  corner.  Partly  aurmundlns  the  white  oval  were  the  worda  of  the  motto  of  the  State: 
— "  Aaiaia  OnBixaqui  PASATt,"   Sec  picture  of  the  Seal  of  South  Carolina,  on  page  IOSl 
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•  18<1. 


■rater  oommmncatloD  with  the  CapitaL     Oaptain  Ward,  of  the  Potomao 
lotilla,  was  with  the  JFireebom,  his  flagship,  helow  this  point,  when  informa- 
:ioD  of  the  presence  of  an  insorgent  force  on  the  promontory  readied  him. 
Be  determined    to 
Irivethem  off,  and 
SB  the  evening  of 
the    26th 
i>f  Jone,* 

he  requested  Com- 
oumder  Rowan,  of 
the  Patcnte,  then 
Ijing  near  Aoquia 
Dreek,  to  send  to 
^im,  dnring  the 
light,  two  boat- 
loads of  marines, 
veil  equipped^  with 
\  competent  leader. 
Fhey  were  accord- 
ingly sent  in  charge 
>f  LieotenriDt  Chap- 
lin. Ward's  plan 
iras  to  land,  drive 
Dff  the  insurgents. 

Bid  denude  the  Point  of  trees,  so  that  there  raig^  be  no  shelter  for  the  ag- 
^esBOTs'from  the  observation  of  cruisers  on  the  river. 

Ou  the  morning  of  the  27th,'  the  Freeborn,  with  the  boats  from  the 
Pmcnee,  went  up  to  Matthias  Point,  when  the  former  commenced 
Bring  shot  and  shell  into  the  woods.    Under  cover  of  this  fire,      *^^*' 
Lieutenant  Chaplin  and  his  partj,  with  others  irom  the  Freeborn, 
landed  at  about  ten  o'clock.    Captain  Ward  accompanied  them.    Skirmishers 
were  thrown  out,  and  these  soon  encountered  the  pickets  of  the  insurgents, 
who^d  and  fled.    Just  then  a  body  of  four  or  five  hundred  of  the  foe  were 
Been  coming  over  a  hilL    Ward  hastened  back  to  the  Freeborn,  to  renew  the 
ibelling,  while  Chaplin  and  his  men  took  to  their  boats.    The  insurgents  were 
checked,   and,  in   the  course    of  fifteen  minutes,    Chaplin  was  again   or- 
dered to   land,  and   to   throw   tip  a  breastwork  of  sand-bags.     This  was 
nearly  ready  for  the  guns  that  were  to  be  sent  ashore  to  arm  them  when  a 
signal  was  given  for  him  to  retire,  for  the  insurgents  were  too  many  for 
them.    Before  the  men  could  reach  their  boats,  the  foe  fired  upon  them  with 
muskets.    They  safely  embarked.     Chaplin  was  the  last  to  leave.     The  boats 


Vic- 


rALU  SHuiOB  nr  19(5,' 


'  Tbb  is  a  Tiev  of  the  UMtnit  chnrch  vMeh  glrea  the  qaino  to  the  rflla^,  tnentioaed  nn  psgr  6M.  as  )t 
ipp«a»d  when  the  writer  vUlted  snd  sketched  It,  at  the  elnse  of  April,  1860^  The  ehnreh  1b  a  eutemponiry  with 
PoUct  Charrh.  Dear  Mout  Tenon,  built  before  the  Revolntlon,  orbrich,  and  In  a  stjle  alrallar  to  the  httter.  It 
li  iboiit  eight  mllea  north  of  Alexandria,  and  the  nme  diatanre  veet  of  Waahington  CItjr.  lie  Tillage  that  has 
pnm  up  around  the  ehnreh  waa  ballt  chiefly  br  Massachusetts  people  who  had  settled  there,  but  the  eongre- 
latloii  of  this  chnrA  (Episeopalisns)  were  chlelljr  nattT-s  Virginians,  snd  were  nearly  all  secessionists.  Tbeir 
Reiof,  a  leeeasloalat,  afraid  to  pray  for  the  President  nf  the  tTnlted  Statea  or  for  Jefferson  DaTls.  when  the  war 
broke  out,  took  the  safc  conrse  of  praying  for  the  GoTernnr  of  Virginia.  The  church  Is  now  (1868)  a  rnin,  made 
•e  by  the  Hatlonal  troops,  who  took  out  all  of  Its  wood-work  for  timber  tnd  (tiel,  and  had  commenced  uklng 
Ihr  brick  walls  lur  eUnuieys  to  bats.    The  latter  depredation  waa  immediately  cheeked. 
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had  drifted  away.  Unwilling  to  call  the  men  baok  to  an  exposed  position, 
the  Lieutenant  swam  out  to  the  nearest  one,  carrying  on  his  back  a  soldier 
(and  his  nuisket)  who  could  not  swim. 

Only  one  man  of  the  party  who  landed  was  injured ;  -but  a  sad  event 

occurred  on  the  deck  of  the  Fi-etboTn. 
The  gunner  wa«  wounded  in  the  thigh, 
when  Captain  Ward  took  charge  of  the 
piece.  While  sighting  it,  a  well-aimed 
Mini^  ball  came  fiom  the  shore  and 
mortally  wbundeil  him  by  entering  th« 
abdomen.  As  he  fell  he  was  caught  bj 
one  arm  of  Harry  Churchill,  the  lioat 
swain's  mate,  who  used  his  other  bant 
with  the  string  to  fire  the  well-aimed  can 
noD,  whose  round  shot  struck  plumi 
among  the  insurgents.  Ward  lived  onl^ 
forty-five  minutes.  The  ball  had  pas-sei; 
throrfgh  the  intestines  and  liver.  HL 
was  the  only  life  sacrificed  on  the  occa 
sion,  on  the  Union  side.' 
This  attack  on  the  works  of  the  insurgents  on  Matthias  Point,  and  tliosi 
on  the  batteries  at  Sewell's  and  Pig  Point,  and  at  Acquia  Creek,  convincec 
tlie  Government  that  little  could  be  done  by  armed  vessels,  without  ai 
accompanying  land  force,  competent  to  meet  the  foe  in  fair  battle. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  region  of  the  Potomac,  other 
equally  stirring  and  important  were  occurring  in  Northwesten 
Virginia.  For  a  month  after  the  dash  on  Itomney,"  Colonel  Wal 
lace  and  his  regiment  were  placed  in  an  important  and  perilou 
position  at  Cumbeihind,  in  Western  Maryland.  When  the  insurgents  recov 
ered  from  the  panic  produced  by  that  dash,  which  made  them  flee  sixteei 
miles  without  halting,  and  found  that  Wallace  had  fallen  back  to  Cum 
berland,  they  took  hearf,  advanced  to  Romney,  four  thousand  strong,  unde 
Colonel  McDonald — infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery — ^and,  pushing  on  to  Ne^ 


jjoaa  hashjin  wabh. 


1  June  11, 
1861. 


*  C^iitain  Ward  wft*  tho  first  naval  ofllcer  who  was  klUod  In  the  war.  His  body  was  taken  to  Iho  Wflihinf 
ton  Navy  Yard,  and  thence  to  New  York,  whepa,  on  tiie  deck  of  the  JTorth  Carolina^  at  the  Bnmklyn  Sat 
Yard,  it  lay  In  ptate,  and  was  visited  by  many  persona.  It  waa  then  conveyed  to  Hnrtford.  where  faner 
services  w»*re  peilbnned  by  the  Rotntin  UuthoMc  Bishop  of  that  diocese,  la  the  Cathedral.  It  was  bnrie-l  wit 
Imposing  ceremonies. 

The  Pmcnee  l>ecarae  so  obnoxious  tu  the  InsargoDts  thftt  they  devtted  xaaay  schemes  for  heT  destmctloi 
Among  other  contrivances  was  a  torpedti,  or  floiitinfc  mine,  delineated 
In  the  accoinjianylng  sketch.  It  was  picked  u)!  In  tho  Potomac,  *  ftew 
yards  fmin  the  Pawnee,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  July,  1S61.  The 
following  is  a  description  :— 1, 1,  Oil-casks,  serving  for  buoys.  8,  S, 
Iron  tubci  four  feet  six  inches  long,  and  eighteen  Inrhos  in  dltmeter, 
charged  with  gun|)owder.  3.  A.  8-inch  rope,  with  large  pieces  of 
cork  two  feet  apart.  4,  4.  Boxes  on  top  of  casks  with  fusees,  S,  S, 
Oiitta-percha  tnbtng  connected  with  capped  tut)es,  6,  6,  Brass  tops  on 
the  torpeiloes.  7,  7,  Copper  tulws  rnntiing  thmngh  the  casks,  8, 
Wooden  platform  in  center  of  cask,  on  which  the  fusee  was  colled  and 
secured.  9,  Fusee.  This  infernid  machine  was  to  be  set  afloat  with 
the  tide  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel  to  be  destroyed,  alter  the  fusee 
or  slow  match  was  lighted.  This  was  the  beglnnlofr  of  the  use  of  tor- 
pedoes, which  the  insuigeuta  employed  very  cxteulTely  dsriog  the  war.  Others  will  be  hereafter  delineate 
and  described.  * 


T0KPn>O. 
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^reek,  destroyed  the  bridge  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  at  thnt  place, 
hen  they  passed  on  to  Piedmont,  five  miles  farther  westward,  where  they 
It  the  telegraph-wires,  and  destroyed  all  communication  between  Ciimber- 
od  and  Grafton.'  Fortunately,  the  advance  of  the  insurgents  upon  Piedmont 
sa  known  in  time  to  send  all  the  rolling  stock  of  the  railway  there  to  Graf- 
m,  and  save  it  from  seizure. 

Wallace  was  now  completely  isolated,  and  expected  an  immediate  attack 
pon  his  camp  at  Cumberland.  He  had  no  cannon,  no  cavalry,  and  very 
trie  ammunition.  For  twenty-one  days  his  men  had  only  ten  rounds  of 
irtridges  apiece.  He  could  not  hold  Cumberland  against  the  overwhelming 
rce  of  the  insurgents,  so  he  prepared  for  a  retreat,  if  necessary,  to  Bed- 
rd,  in  Pennsylvania.  He  sent  his  sick  and  baggage  in  that  direction,  and 
ler  advising  the  Union  people  in  Cumberland  to  keep  within  their  houses^ 
i  led  his  regiment  out  ap<Hi  the  same  road,  to  the  dismay  of  the  loyal 
habitants  and  the  diagrin  of  his  men,  who  did  not  comprehend  his  design. 

was  soon  made  apparent.  He  halted,  changed  front,  and  prepared  for 
rttle.  Believing  that  when  the  insurgents  should  enter  Cumberland  they 
onld  scatter  in  search  of  plunder, 'he  prepared  to  rush  in,  attack  them  in 
le  streets,  and  defeat  them  in  detail. 

When  the  insurgents  under  McDonald  reached  Frostburg,  only  sii 
lies  from  Cumberland,  they  were  informed  of  Wallace's  bold  stand,  and 
ntured  no  farther,  but  remained  at  that  place  until  evening,  when  they 
imed  southward  and  hastened  to  Romney.  Wallace  returned  to  Cumber- 
nd,  and  was  joyfully  received.  He  appealed  to  both  Morris  and  McClellan 
Grafton^  and  to  Patterson  at  Hagerstown,  for  re-enforcements  and  supplies, 
It  neither  of  them  had  any  to  spare.  There  was  danger  at  all  points  and 
eakness  at  all  points.  Only  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  could  afford 
lief.  He  sent  Wallace  some  ammimition,  and  ordered  two  regiments  of 
e  Pennsylvania  Reserves,'  under  Colonel  Charles  J.  Biddle,  with  a  field-bat- 
Tj  under  Captain  Campbell,  to  take  post  aa  the  frontier  of  Maryland,  but 
It  to  step  over  the  line  tmless  the  Indianians  should  be  attacked.'  That  fron- 
sr  line  was  only  five  or  six  miles  from  Cumberland. 

Duiing  that  month  of  peril,  while  the  Indiana  regiment  was  engaged  in 
dependent  duty,  and  successfully  guarding  the  railway  for  about  a  hundred 
ilea  each  way  from  Cumberland,  it  was  subjected  to  the  roost  trying  and 
ci^msting  services.  Wallace  succeeded  in  impressing  thirteen  horses  into 
a  ECTvice,  and  on  these  scouts  were  mounted,  whose  pei-formances,  night 
id  day,  crowded  that  montVs  history  of  the  Zouaves  with  the  most  exciting 
rents.  The  insurgents  felt  a  wholesome  dread  of  these  Zouaves ;  and  their 
ppearance  created  paany  a  sudden  flight  of  a  much  superior  force.  The 
wt-fioldiers  of  the  Eleventh  were  equally  active.  The  Potomac  was  every- 
'here  fordable,  and  both  parties  crossed  and  re-crossed  it  at  their  pleasure, 


>  8m  note  S,  po^e  BMl 

*  TIm  FenujlvuUiu  wen  restlTe  niider  tbe  restnttots  of  this  portion  of  the  order.  "  Gumpbell,"  mfs  I>r. 
teremofl,  "iMertained  eiactly  wiMre  the  line  of  dlvUioD  rao,  and  rampiag  his  men  close  by,  with  cutttn; 
wcdcal  sarc;i«m,  planted  hisfrunB  so  that  the  wheels  were  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  mnzzles  in  Maryland." — 
•diana't  Roil  <^  Honor,  page  lOa  The  order  was  in  a  -cordanco  with  the  deforcnoe  then  felt  for  the  Jarts- 
«*io»  of  the  mapeettTr  States.  The  Reaarre*  were  PesoBylranla  State  tnmps,  and  it  waa  ffelt  that  tbay-liad 
>  ri{lit  spoB  the  soil  of  Maryland. 
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and  often  engaged  in  little  skirmishes.    Fmally,  on  the  26th,*  a  sfMrited  aflBiir 

occurred  near  Frankfort,  on  the  road  between  Cnmberland  and  Romney,  in 

which  thirteen  picked  men  of  the  regiment,  monnted  on  the  thir- 

*  ^"'"•'       teen  impressed  horses,  were  engaged.    They  were  sent  on  a  scout, 

led  by  Corporal  D.  B.  Hay,  one  of  their  number.  They  boldly 
attacked  forty-one  mounted  insurgents,  killing  eight  of  them,  chasing  the  re- 
mainder two  miles,  and  capturing  seventeen  of  their  horses.  The  leader  of  the 
scouts  was  severely  wounded,  but  was  saved.  On  their  way  back,  they  were 
attacked  by  seventy-five  monnted  men  of  the  command  of  the  afterward 
famous  Ashby,  near  the  month  of  Patterson's  Creek.  They  fell  back  across 
a  portion  of  the  stream  to  Kelley's  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  where 
they  had  a  terrible  hand-to-hand  fight  with  their  assailants,  that  ceased  only 
witi  the  daylight.  It  ended  at  nightfall,  with  a  loss  to  the  Zonaves  of  only 
one  man  killed.  The  remainder  made  their  way  back  to  camp  in  the  dark- 
ness.' Their  bravery  elicited  the  highest  praise. of  both  Patterson  and 
McClellan.    The  former,  in  general  orders,*  commendt^l  their  example  to  his 

troops;  and  the  latter  thanked  them  for  their  noble  services, 

•  June  «a  ^^^  g^.^  ^^  Colonel  Wallace :' — "  I  more  than  ever  regret  that 
you  are  not  under  my  command.  I  have  urged  General  Scott  to  send  up  the 
Pennsylvania  regiments.  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  the  Eleventh  Indiana 
needs  re-enforcements.'" 

On  the  8th  of  July,  by  order  of  General  Patterson,  Wallace's  regiment 
broke  camp  at  Cumberland,  and  joined  the  forces  under  their  chief  at  Mar- 
tinsburg;  and  they  were  engaged  on  duty  in  that  vicinity  until 
"'  '  aft«r  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run,' notwithstanding  the  term  of  their 
three  months'  enlistment  had  expired.  For  his  eminent  services  in-  this 
three  months'  campaign,  Wallace  was  rewarded  with  the  commission  of  a 
brigadier. 

Whilst  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rmlway — the  great  line  of  communica- 
tion with  the  West — was  thus  held  by  the  National  troops,  attempts  were 
made  by  the  insurgents  to  occu|)y  the  country  in  Western  Virginia  south  of  it. 
We  have  observed  that  Colonel  Porterfield  had  notified  the  authorities  at 
Richmond  that  a  large  force  must  be  immediately  sent  into  that  region,  or  it 
would  be  lost  to  the  "  Confederacy."*  A  plan  of  campaign  in  that  direction 
was  immediately  formed  and  put  in  execution.  Porterfield  was  succeeded  in 
command  in  Northwestern  Virginia  by  General  Robert  S.  Gamett,  a  meri- 
torious oflScer,  who  served  on  the  staff  of  General  Taylor,  in  Mexico,  and 
was  breveted  a  major  for  gallantry  in  the  battle  of  Bnena  Vista.  He  made 
his  head-quarters  at  Beverly,  in  Randolph  County,  a  pleasant  village  on  a 
plain,  traversed  by  Tysrart's  Valley  River.  It  was  an  important  point  in 
operations  to  prevent  McClellan  pushing  through  the  gaps  of  the  moimtain 
ranges  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Gamett  proceeded  at  once  to  fortify 
places  on  the  roads  leading  from  Beverly  through  these  mountain  passes. 


■  Tbe  follovlng  are  th«  lurnipt  of  the  thirteen  br*Te  men :— D.  B.  Ha^.  E  H.  Baker,  E.  Bnrkett,  J.  C  Rnl- 
Itntack,  T.  Orover,  J.  Hollowell,  T.  Brailer.  O.  W.  Mndbargar,  L.  Farley,  F.  narrlmn,  P.  M.  Danlap,  E.  Doc- 
lap,  and  E.  P.  Thomas. 

'  Dat«d  HageratoWD,  Juno  80.  1861. 

>  Letter  from  General  McClellan  to  Colonel  Wallace,  dateil  Qrafton,  Jime  2$.  1861. 
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He  collected  n  considerable  force  at  that  place,  and  had  ontljing  detachments 
at  Benlington,  Backbannon,  Romney,  and  Pbilippi.  Ex-Goyernor  Henry  A. 
Wise,  with  a  brigadier's  commission,  had  been  organiang  a  brigade  in  the 
Great  Kanawha  Valley,  beyond  the  Greenbrier  Monntains,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  in  subjection  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  regions  of  that 
river.  He  was  now  ordered  to  cross  the  intervening  mountains  around  the 
head-waters  of  the  Gauley  River,  and  co-operate  with  Qamett ;  and  every 
measure  within  the  means  of  the-  "  Confederates"  was  used  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  advance  of  McClellan's  forces,  and  preventing  their  junction 
with  those  of  Patterson  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

(reneral  McCIellan  took  command  of  his  troops  in  person,  at  Grafton,  on 
the  23d  of  June,  and  on  that  day  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Western  Virginia,  similar  in  tenor  to  the  one  sent  forth  from  Cincinnati  a 
month  earlier.*  He  severely  condemned  the  guerrilla  warfare  in 
which  the  insurgents  were  engaged,  and  threatened  the  offenders  '  ^^^ 
with  punishment,  "according  to  the  severest  rules  of  military 
law.*'  He  also  told  the  disloyal  people  of  that  section  that  all  who  should 
be  found  acting  in  hostility  to  the  Government,  either  by  bearing  arms  or  in 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  its  enemies,  should  be  arrested.  To  his  soldiers 
he  issued  an  address  two  days  afterward,  reminding  them  that  they  were  in 
the  conntry  of  friends,  and  not  of  enemies,  and  conjuring  them  to  behave 
accordingly.  He  denounced  the  insurgents  as  outlaws,  who,  without  cause, 
had  rebelled,  and  seized  public  property,  and  "outraged  the  persons  of 
Northern  men  merely  because  they  came  from  the  North,  and  Southern  men 
merely  because  they  loved  the  Union ;"  and  he  exhorted  his  soldiers  to 
pursue  a  different  course.  He  concluded  by  saying : — "  I  now  fear  but  one 
thing — that  you  will  not  find  foemen  worthy  of  your  steel." 

The  entire  force  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Virginia  troops,  now  under  the 
oommand  of  McCIellan,  numbered  full  twenty  thousand  men,  and  he  resolved 
to  advance.  He  sent  a  detachment,  under  General  J.  D.  Cox,  into  the 
Kanawha  Valley,  to  meet  Wise  and  keep  him  in  check,  while  his  main  body, 
about  ten  thonsnnd  strong,  led  by  himself,  advanced  fro:n  Clarksburg,  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  twenty-two  miles  west  of  Grafton,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Buckhannon,  to  attack  Gamett  at  Laurel  Hill,  near  Beverly.  At  the 
same  time  a  det-ichment  of  about  four  thousand  men,'  under  General  Morris, 
moved  from  Grafton  toward  Beverly,  by  way  of  Philippi ;  and  another  body, 
commanded  by  General  Hill,  was  sent  to  West  Union,  eastward  of  Philippi,- 
toward  St.  George,  in  Tucker  County,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  insur- 
gents by  that  way  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  to  join  Johnston  at  Win- 
chester. 

Morris  was  instructed  not. to  attack  Gamett,  but  to  thoroughly  recon- 
noiter  the  country,  make  such  feints  as  would  deceive  the  insurgents  with 
the  belief  that  they  might  expect  the  main  attack  from  that  officer,  and  to 
keep  them  employed  until  McCIellan  should  gain  their  rear.  Morris  carried 
out  the  plan  faithfully.  He  advanced  to  Bealington,  within  a  mile  of  Gar^ 
nett's  camp,  which  was  on  a  wooded  slope  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Laurel 


>  This  fare*  was  eomposnl  vt  the  Sixth,  SoTsntb.  and  Ninth  IniUaiurtlx  Sixth  uid  FoartocBth  Ohio,  th« 
rint  VbjliiU,  aad  Boniett'a  Artlllerjr,  of  Qcvehutd,  Ohio. 
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Hill  range  of  monntams,  between  Leedsville  and  Bererly,  where  he  had 
about  eight  thoasand  men  strongly  intrenched.'  These  were  chiefly  East 
Virginians,  G^rgian8,TeBneB8ean8,and  some  Carolinians.*  In  front  of  these 
intrenchments  continual  and  heavy  skirmishing  was  carried  on  daily,  chiefly 
by  the  Seventh  and  Ninth  Indiana  Regiments,  commanded  respectively  by 
Colonels  E.  Damont  and  Robert  H.  Milroy.  The  troops  were  so  eager  for 
oonfllct  that  Morris  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  them.    The  scouting  parties 

were  so  earnest,  vigilant,  and  bold,  that 
when  McCIellan  approached  Beverly,  eooh 
position  of  the  insurgents  and  their  works 
in  all  that  region  was  perfactly  known. 
A  thousand  deeds  of  daring,  worthy  of 
record,  were  performed  during  those  few 
days.  Those  of  the  Ninth  Indiana  wero 
so  notable  that  the  insurgents  gave  them 
the  name  of  "  Swamp  DevU»." 

McCIellan  reached  Buckhannon  on  the 
Yth  of  July,  and  advanced  to  Roaring 
Run,  on  the  road  to  Beverly.  He  ascer- 
tained that  a  large  force  of  insurgents, 
about  fifteen  hundred  strong,  under  Colonel 
John  Pegram,  was  occupying  a  heavily 
intrenched  position  in  the  rear  of  Qamett, 
in  Rich  Mountain  Gap,  of  the  Laurel  Hill  Range,  about  four  miles  from 
Beverly,  where  his  forces  commanded  the  important  road  over  the  mountains 
to  Staunton,  and  the  chief  highway  to  Southern  Virg^ia.  Pegram  boasted 
that  his  position  could  not  be  turned,  because  of  the  precipitous  hills  on  his 
flanks ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  McCielkn  sent  the  Eighth,  Tenth,  and  Hiir- 
teenth  Indiana  Regiments,  and  the  Sixteenth  Ohio  Regiment,  with  Burdsall's 
troop  of  cavalry,  all  in  light  marching  order,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
(afterward  General)  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  to  do  what  Pegram  thought  impos- 
sible. They  were  accompanied  by  Colonel  Lander,  who  was  with  Dumont 
at  Philippi,*  and  were  piloted  by  a  young  man  nained  Hart,  son  of  the 
owner  of  the  mountain  farm  on  which  Pegram  was  encamped.  They  started 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  made  a  wide  detour  through  the 
'^isci"'  mountains  in  a  lieavy  rain-storm,  along  most  perilous  ways,  path- 
less, slippery,  and  rough,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  and  at 
noon  were  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  Rich  Mountain,  high  above  Pegram's 
camp,  and  a  mile  from  it.  Just  as  they  reached  the  Staunton  road,  near 
Hart's,  they  were  furiously  assailed  by  musket  and  cannon  shot,  bullets, 
grape,  canister,  and  shells. 

1  OftrnetO  poettton  wm  a  very  strong  one  hy  nature,  and  was  made  atrongor  by  arl.  Oo  atnoantaln  elope, 
masked  by  wockU,  and  commanding  one  of  tbo  most  Important  pasaee  in  all  tbat  region,  he  hod  a  line  o£ 
Intrenchments  a  mile  In  extent,  stretching  on  each  side  of  the  main  rood  that  runs  up  from  Philippi  to  Beverlj. 
Within  these  were  otlier  works  for  final  defense,  if  assailed.  Ontside  of  all  was  a  strong  abfttis,  formed  of 
fbUed  trees ;  also  mimerous  rlfle*plta,  the  earth  thrown  np  so  as  to  make  a  breastwork  for  each  man.  These 
works  extended  up  the  slopes  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  Talley ;  and  on  the  summits  of  two  eleratlons  were  twv 
i-v'doubta  made  of  logs  and  earth,  with  embrasures  for  six  cannon,  and  also  loop-holes  for  mnakctty.  See  map  o«i 
pige  J188. 

'  a«neral  Modellan'a  Dispatch  tit  Adjotant-Oeneral  Townseod,  July  IS,  1861. 

'  See  page  4»!S>. 
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Roseemns  siipposed  his  movementa  were  nnknovn  to  the  insurgenta. 
He  was  mistaken.  A  coorier  Mat  after  him  hj  McCleUan  had.  been  captured 
by  P^nun's  scoots,  and  the  march  of  Rosecram  was  revealed.'  Pegram 
immediately  sent  abont  nine  hundred  men,  with  two  cannon,  np  the  moan- 
tain  road  in  his  rear,  to  meet  him.  They  hastily  cast  up  works  of  logs  and 
earth  near  Hart'cs  and  masked  their  caimon,  and  trata  these  oaine  tiie  unex- 
pected volley. 

Roseerans  had  uo  cannon,  but  he  had  men  e^er  for  conflict.  He  formed 
the  three  Indiana  regiments  in  battle  order,  held  the  Ohio  regiment  aa  a  * 
reserve,  and  sent  forward  his  skirmishers.  They  engaged  in  desperate 
fighting  while  the  main  body  lay  concealed  in  the  grass,  the  shot  of  the 
insorgents  passing  over  them.  Finally,  Pegram's  men  came  out  from  their 
works  and  charged  across  the  road.  The  Indiaaians  sprang  to  their  feet, 
and  at  a  given  order  they  fired,  fixed  their  bayonets,  and  with  a  wild  shout 
charged  npon  the  foe.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued,  when  the  latter  gave  way 
and  fled  in  wild  confusion  down  the  declivities  of  the  mountain  to  Pegram's 
main  camp.  Re-enforcements  sent  from  Gamett's  reserves  at  Beverly,  then 
on  their  way,  hearing  of  the  disaster  to  their  friends,  fell  back.  Roeecrans 
recalled  his  men  .in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and  prepared  for  another 
encounter, 

Tliis  engagement,  known  as  the  Battlb  of  Rich  MotrirrAnT,  commenced 
at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  occupied  less  than  an  hoar  and  a 
half.  The  Union  troops  in  action  numbered  ^bont  ei^teen  hundred,  and 
tiiose  <^  the  insnrgents  about  nine  hundred.  The  loss  of  the  former  was 
eighteen  killed,  and  about  forty  wounded.  The  latter  lost  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  killed,  and  a  large  number  wounded  and  made  prisoners. 
Their  entire  loss  was  more  than  four  hundred,  including  several  ofSoers. 
For  his  gallantry  on  this  occasion,  Roseerans  was  commissioned  a  brigadier- 
general. 

The  poration  of  Roseerans  was  now  perilous.  Ingram  was  immediately 
before  him  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  he  was  separated  from  the  main 
army  by  the  rough  mountain  over  which  he  had  passed  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Fortunately  for  him,  McClellan,  who,  at  his  camp  at  Roaring 
Ran,  luid  heard  the  cannonading,  advanced  that  evening  to  a  position 
'directly  in  front  of  Pegram's  main  camp,  and  prepared  to  assail  it  in  the 
morning  with  twelve  cannon.  Pegram  did  not  wait  for  the  assault,  but  stole 
off  daring  the  night,  and  tried  to  make  his  way  with  the  remnant  of  his 
troops  to  Gamett's  camp.  This  movement  exposed  Gatnett's  rear,  and  he, 
too,  under  cover  of  the  night,  abandoned  his  camp  and  all  in  it — cannon, 
tents,  and  many  wagons — and  in  light  marching  order  pushed  on  toward 
Beverly,  hoping  to  pass  it  before  McClellan  could  reach  it,  and  so  escape 
over  the  mountains  by  Huttonsville,  toward  Staunton.  He  was  too  late. 
McCleUan  had  moved  rapidly  on  Beverly,  and  fugitives  from  Pegram's 
camp  informed  him  that  his  advance  was  already  there.  Gamett  turned 
back,  and  taking  the  road  toward  St  George,  through  a  gap  near  Leedsville, 
be  plunged  into  the  wild  mountain  regions  of  the  Cheat  I^ge,  taking  with 
him  only  one  cannon.     His  reserves  at  Beverly  fled  over  the  moontains,  by 

•  itaitmnXttymat  BkM. 
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way  of  Huttonsville,  as  far  as  Monterey,  in  Highland  Coonty,  and  the  re-en- 
forcements  that  had  been  sent  to  Pegram,  as  we  have  observed,  scattered 
over  the  Laarel  Hill  Range.  Rosecrans  entered  Pegram's  abandoned  camp 
the  next  morning ;  while  the  latter,  with  about  six  htudred  followers,  weary, 
woriT,  and  dispirited,  were  vainly  seeking  a  way  of  escape.  They  had  been 
without  food  for  nearly  two  days.  Seeing  no  hope  of  relief^  Pegram  oflfered 
to  surrender  to  McCIellan ;  and  on  Sunday  morning,  the  14th,*  he 

"iMif'      ^"^  ^^  followers  were  escorted  into  the  camp  of  the  chief  at 
Beverly  by  some  Chicago  cavalry. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  Gamett  had  fled,  McCIellan  ordered  a  hot 
parsnit.  He  sent  a  detachment  from  his  own  column,  under  Captain  H.  W. 
Benham,  his  Chief  Engineer,  to  join  that  of  Greneral  Morris,  and  the  united 
forces  started  eagerly  after  the  fugitives,  who  had  about  twelve  hours  the 
start  of  them.  The  recent  rains  had  made  the  roads  very  muddy,  and 
swelled  the  mountain  streams.  The  fugitives,  in  their  anxiety  to  escape, 
left  knapsacks,  provisions,  camp  furniture,  and  every  thing  that  might  im- 
pede their  flight,  along  the  way,  and  these  were  continual  clews  to  their 
route,  which  frequently  deviated  from  the  main  road  along  rough  monntam 
paths.  Broken  and  abandoned  wagons  were  found  in  niany  places,  and  in 
narrow  gorges  the  insurgents  had  felled  trees  and  cast  down  rocks  to  ob- 
struct the  pursuit. 

.Both  parties  rested  on  the  night  of  the  12th,  and  resumed  the  race  in  the 
morning.  The  pursuers  gi^dually  gained  on  the  fugitives ;  and  at  about 
noon,  while  a  driving  rain-storm  was  drenching  them,  the  advance  of  the 
former,  composed  of  the  Seventh  and  Ninth  Indiana,  Fourteenth  Ohio,  and  a 
section  of  Burnett's  Ohio  Battery,  came  in  sight  of  the  flying  insurgents  at 
Kahler's  Ford  of  a  branch  of  the  Cheat  River.  They  were  evidently  pre- 
paring to  make  a  stand  there.  The  pursuing  infantry  dashed  into  the  stream, 
which  was  waist  deep,  and  halted  under  shelter  of  the  bank  imtil  the  artil- 
lery came  up.  A  single  cannon-shot  set  the  insurgents  in  motion,  for  thej 
were  only  the  rear-guard  of  Garnett's  force,  the  main  body  of  which  was 
some  distance  in  advance.  -  The  exciting  chase  was  renewed,  and  its  interest 
was  hightened  by  a  sort  of  running  fight  for  abt>ut  four  miles  to  another  ford 
of  the  same  stream,  known  as  Carriok's,  where  the  banks  were  high  and 
steep,  and  the  land  a  rolling  bottom  about  a  mile  in  width  between  the. 
motmtains. 

After  crossing  the  stream  Garnett  made  a  stand.  The  Fourteenth  Ohio . 
(Colonel  Steedman)  of  the  advance  was  close  upon  him,  and  rushed  down  to 
the  Ford  in  pursuit,  when  it  was  met  by  a  volley  of  musketry  and  cannon- 
shot  from  a  single  heavy  gun,  under  Colonel  Taliaferro,  of  the  Twenty-tbird 
Virginia  Regiment.  The  Ohio  troops  stood  their  ground  bravely.  The 
Seventh  and  Ninth  Indiana  and  Burnett's  battery  hastened  to  their  aid ;  and 
Captain  Benham,  who  was  in  command  of  the  advance,  ordered  Colonel 
DumoHt  and  a  detachment  of  his  regiment  to  cross  the  deep  and  rapid 
stream  above  the  ford,  and  gain  the  rear  of  the  foe.  The  opposite  shore  was 
too  precipitous  for  them  to  scale,  and  they  were  ordered  to  wade  down  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream  hidden  by  the  bank,  and,  under  cover  of  fire  of  can- 
ndta  and  musketry,  charge  the  insurgents  in  front.  The  order  was  quickly 
executed,  and  while  the  Indianians  were  straggling  up  the  bank  among  the 
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laurel  bashes,  the  insurgents  broke  and  fled.  Thej  had  fought  bravely 
against  great  odds,  and  yielded  only  when  their  ammunition  was  almost 
exhausted.  Gamett  tried  to  rally  them  to  make  another  stand,  and  while 
trying  to  do  so  he  was  shot  dead.'  A  youthful  Georgian,  who  was  among 
the  few  around  the  Creneral  at  that  moment,  fell  dead  at  his  side.  The  insur- 
gents fled  to  the  mountains,  and  were  pursued  only  about  two  mUes.    The 


OikSUCK'B  roBO.* 

main  body  of  Morris's  force  soon  c.inie  up,  and  the  victors  slept  near  the  Ford 
that  night.  They  had  lost  two  killed  and  ten  wounded,  two  of  them  mor- 
tally. The  insurgents  lost  thiity  men  killed,  a  much  larger  number 
wounded,  and  many  who  were  made  prisoners.  They  also  lost  their  oanuon, 
many  wagons,  9nd  forty  loads  of  provisions.  The  body  of  their  fallen 
General  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  was  tenderly  cared  for  and 
sent  to  hb  friends.*    This  is  known  as  the  B.vttle  of  Gabbick's  Fobd. 

Whilst  the  stirring  events  which  we  have  just  considered  were  transpi- 
ring. General  McClellan,  at  Beverly,  sent  cheering  dispatches  to  his  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  when  he  heard  of  the  dispersion  of  Gameti's  forces  at  Carrick's 
Ford,  be  expressed  his  belief  th.-it  General  Hill,  then  at  Rowlesburg,  on  the 
Cheat  River,  where  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  crosses  that  t<tream, 
would  certainly 'intercept  the  fugitives  at  West  Union  or  St.  George.     He 


>  Major  Oordoo.  who  Moomp«n1od  the  Ninth  Indiana,  had  Jolnud  the  ScTentb  In  the  watfr.  lU*  jumped 
upoa  a  atump  to  cheer  on  faU  cumradua,  when  Qamett  directj^d  scvi>nil  of  h\s  inoii  (Tompkins's  KlchuifMtd  Sharp, 
ahooten)  to  fire  un  him.  They  did  so,  but  without  cfTecL  He  dlACf>Tcrt:(I  Oarni-tt.  and  dlrert4Ml  Senrennt  Bnr- 
Itnjpme.  of  the  Seventh,  to  shoot  him.  The  Oonoral  almiwt  Instantly  fell. — See  Stevenson's  Indiuna't  Roll 
of  Bonar,  faft  tH. 

*Thla  view  of  Carrick's  Ford  Is  from  a  drawing  by  Edwin  Furhc»,  an  artht  who  nccompnnled  the  oxpe 
ditloa.    The  name  nf  the  Ford  was  derived  from  that  of  the  pemm  who  owneii  the  land  there. 

*  SteTeoson  <pa^c  69)  cltua.the  foUowing  description  bf  Gamett,  who  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  of  the 
elaaa  at  1841 :— '  In  form  he  was  about  Ave  feet  eight  Inches,  rather  slenderly  bnllt,  with  a  fine,  hliih,  arching 
'fiirehead,  and  rejrular  and  handsome  features,  almost  classic  in  their  repalarity,  and  mingle<l  delicacy  and  * 
strength  of  beauty.  Ills  hair,  almost  cool  block,  as  were  his  eyes,  he  wore  loiiv  on  the  neek,  in  the  prevailiDg 
&ahlon  of  the  Virginia  arlstocraey.  His  dress  was  of  fine  brootl-cloth  throughout,  and  richly  ornamented.  The 
battnns  bore  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  the  star  on  his  sbuuldor-strap  waa  richly  studded 
with  bflUhuits.'' 
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was  so  confident  of  this  result,  that  on  the  night  of  the  14th  he  telegraphed, 
saying : — "  Our  success  is  complete,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  secession  is 

killed  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  oonn- 
try."  He  was  di»- 
ajtpointed.  The 
fugitives  were  ral- 
lied by  Colonel 
Bamsay,  and  turn- 
ing short  to  the 
right  near  West 
Union,  they  fled 
over  the  Allegha- 
nies  and  joined 
"Stonewall"  Jack- 
son at  Monterey, 
Highland  County, 
Virginia. 

On  the  morn- 
ing after  the  con- 
flict at  Carrick's 
Ford,  General 
•  Moriis  returned 
to  his  camp  at 
Bealington,'  while 
detachments  from 
McClellau's  force 
pursued  the  fugi- 
tives from  Bever- 
]f,  under  Major 
Tyler,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Cheat 
Mountain  Range, 
on  the  road  toward 
Staunton,  where 
the  Fourteenth 
Indiana,  Colonel 
Kimball,  was  left 
as     an     outpost. 

A  camp  was  established  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountiun,  and  detachments 
were  posted  at  important  points  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies. 
On  the  19th,*  McClellan  issued  an  address  to  his  troops,  from  Huttonsville, 
telling  them  that  be  was  "more  than  satisfied"  with  their  con- 
duct;   that  they   had   annihilated   two   armies  well  intrenched 
among  mountain  fastnesses;  recounted  the  results  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  praised  their  courage  and  endurance  without  stint.     The  campaign 


B-.:,^j;%,;;„,. 


■EAT  OF  V-AE  IN  WES' 
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<  The  three  months'  term  of  enlistment  of  these  troops  hwl  now  explrad,  ud  they  rotni  B«d  to  their 
E  rrater  iwrtlon  of  them  to  re-enllst  for  "three  years  or  the  wet." 
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had  been  Bbccessful,  and  McCIellan  thus  summed  up  the  resulta  iu  a  dispatch 
to  the -War  Department:  "We  have  completely  annihilated  the  enemy  in 
Western  Virginia.  Our  loss  is  about  thirteen  killed,  and  not  more  than  forty 
wounded ;  while  the  enemy's  loss  is  not  far  from  two  hundred  killed ;.  and 
the  number  of  prisoners  we  have  taken  will  amount  to  at  least  one  thousand. 
We  have  captured  seven  of  the  enemy's  guns  in  all." 

Goieral  Cox  bad  been  successful  in  the  Kanawha  Valley.    He  crossed  the 
Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guyandotte  Rirer,  captured  Barbours- 
ville  *  after  a  slight  skirmish,  and  pushed  on  to  the  Kanawha  River.     *  ''"J'  '*• 
Wise  was  then  in  the  valley  of  that  stream,  below  Charleston,  the 
capital  of  Kanawha  County,  and  had  an  outpost  at  Scareytown,  composed 
of  a  small  force  under  Captain  Patton.     This  was  attacked  by  fifteen  hun- 
dred Ohio  troops  under  Colonel  Lowe,  vfho  were  repulsed.    That  night,  the 
assailed  insurgents  fled  up  the  valley  to  Wise's  camp,  and  gave  him  such  an 
alarming  account  of  the  numbers  of  the  invaders,  that  the  General  at  once 
retreated,  first  to  Charleston,  then  to  Gauley  Bridge  (which  he  burnt),  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Gauley  River,'  and  did  not  make  a  permanent 
halt  until  he  reached  Lewisburg,  the  capital  of  Greenbrier  County.        "  '    ' 
The  news  of  Gamett's  disaster,  and  Wise's  own  incompetence,  had  so  dis- 
pirited his  troops,  that  large  utimbers  had  left  him.     At  Lewisburg,  he  was 
re-enforced  and  outranked  by  John  B.  Floyd,  late  Secretary  of  War,  who 
had  a  brigadier's  commission. 

The  war  in  Western  Virginia  seemed  to  have  ended  with  the  dispersion 
of  Gamett's  forces,  and  there  was  much  rejoicing  over  the  result.  It  was 
premature.  The  "  Confederates"  were  not  disposed  to  surrender  to  their 
enemy  the  granaries  that  would  be  needed  to  supply  the  troops  in  Eastern 
\1rginia,  without  a  severer  struggle.  General  Robert  E.  Lee  succeeded 
Gamett,  and  more  important  men  than  Wise  and  Floyd  took  the 
places  of  these  incompetents.  Rosecrans  succeeded  McCIellan;  '  " ' 
who  was  called  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,'  and  the  war 
in  the  mountain  region  of  Virginia  was  soon  renewed,  the  most  prominent 
erents  of  which  will  be  recorded  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 


THE  WAR  IN  MI8SOUBL— DOINGS  OF  THE  OONFEDEEATE 

BALTIMOSE.— PISACIE& 


UONOEESSl"— AFFAIBS  IB 


ET  US  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Virginia,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  National  Capital,  to  that  of  the  course 
of  events  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
especially  in  Missoun,  where,  as  we  have  observed, 
the  loyalists  and  disloyalists  had  begun  a  sharp 
conflict  for  the  control  of  the  State,  early  in  May. 
The  first  substantial  victory  of  the  former  had  been 
won  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  loyal  action  of  the  State  Convention,'  and  in 
the  seizure  of  Camp  Jackson;' .and  its  advantages,  imperiled  by  the  treaty 
for  pacification  between  Generals  Harney  and  Price,'  were  secured  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  to  sanction  that  arrangement,  and  of  General 
Lyon  to  treat  with  the  disloyal  Governor  Jackson.  The  latter  plainly  saw 
the  force  of  this  advantage,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  array  the  State 
militia,  under  his  control,  in  opposition  to  Lyon  and  his  troops  and  the 
General  Government,  and,  by  the  violence  of  immediate  war,  to  sever  Mis- 
souri from  the  Union. 

As  we  have  observed,*  Governor  Jackson,  by  proclamation,  called  "  into 
the  service  of  the  State '"  fifty  thousand  of  the  militia,  "  for  the 
''isIl'*"  piipose  of  repelling  invasion,"  et  ccetera;  in  other  words,  he 
called  into  the  service  of  the  disloyal  politicians  of  Missouri  a 
host  of  men  to  repel  the  visible  authority  of  th#  National  Government,  in 
the  form  of  United  States  troops  and  regiments  of  loyal  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  Legislature  worked  in  harmony  with  him,  and  various 
moneys  of  the  State,  such  as  the  School  Fund,  the  money  provided  for  the 
payment  of  the  July  iiiterest  of  the  State  debt,  and  other  available  means,  to 
the  amount  "of  over  three  millions  of  dollars,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  conspirators,  for  military  purposes.  Jackson  declared  in  his  proclamation 
that  his  object  was  peace ;  that  he  had  proposed  the  fairest  terms  for  con- 
ciliation, but  they  were  rejected,  and  that  now  nothing  was  left  for  him  to  do 
but  to  resist  "  invasion  "  by  force  of  arms.  At  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of 
the  State,  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  with  General  Sterling  Price  as 
military  commander. 

General  Lyon  promptly  took  up  the  gauntlet  cast  down  by  the  Governor. 
He  had  already  taken  measures  for  the  security  of  the  important  post  at 


■  See  pego  Ml. 
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'  See  page  469. 
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Cairo,  bj  sending  a  r^ment  of  Missouri  vdlunteers,  under  Colonel  Shttttner, 
to  occnpf  and  fortify  Bird's  Point  opposite.'  That  point  is  a  few  feet  higher 
than  Cairo,  and  a  battery  upon  it  perfectly  coiumanded  the  entire  ground 


OAIIF  or  TBI  HIMOOBI  TOLiniTCUIS  OH    II1IU>  S  PUIMT. 


occupied  by  the  National  troops  at  the  latter  place.  Captain  Benham,  of  the 
Engineers,'  who  constructed  the  works  there, 'called  attention  early  to  the 
importance  of  occupying  that  point,  for  its  possession  by  the  insurgents 
would  make  Cairo  untenable.  ShUttner  so  strongly  fortified  his  camp,  that 
he  was  in  no  fear  of  any  force  the  insurgents  were  likely  to  assail  it  with. 
But  be  was  there  none  too  early,  and  cast  up  his  fortifications  none  too  soon, 
for  General  Pillow,  who  was  collecting  a  large  force  in  Western  Tennessee 
for  the  capture  of  Cairo,  made  Bird's  Point  the  most  important  objective  in 
his  plan. 

Pillow  worked  diligently  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  efficiently 
aided  by  B.  F.  Cheatham,  a  more  accomplished  soldier  of  Tennessee,  who 
served  with  distinction  under  General  Patterson  in  the  war  in  Mexico.  He  was 
aiAong.the  first  of  his  class  in  Tennessee  to  join 
the  io8nrgent8,and  was  now  holding  the  com- 
mission of  a  brigadier-general  in  the  service 
of  the  conspirators.  Pillow  was  superseded 
in  command  by  Leonidas  Polk,  a  graduate 
of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana.  Early  in  July, 
Polk  accepted  the  commission  of  major- 
general  in  the  "Provisional  Army  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,"  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  department, 
which  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  on  each  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi as  fiur  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
"Confederacy."    He  made  his  head-quarters 

at  Memplus,  in  Tennessee ;  and,  in  Ids  first  general  order,  issued  on  the  13th 
of  July,  he  showed  great  bitterness  of  feeling.     He  declared  that  the  "  inva- 
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sion  of  the  Sotitli  by  the  Federal  armies  comes  bringing  with  it  a  contompt 
for  constitutional  liberty,  and  the  withering  influence  of  the  infidelity  of 
New  England  and  Germany  combined." 

General  Lyon's  first  movement  against  Jackson  and  Pi  ice  was  to  send* 
the   Second    Missouri    Regiment   of  Volunteers,   under   Colonel 
(afterward  General)  Franz  Sigel,  to    occnj)y   and   protect  from 
injury  the  Pacific  Railway,  from  St.  Louis  to   the  Gasconade 
River,  preparatory  to  an  advance  toward  the  southern  portion  of  the  State, 

by  way  of  Rolla,  to  oppose  an  invasion 
by  Ben  McCullongh,  the  Texas  Ranger,' 
who  had  crossed  the  border  from  Arkan- 
sas with  about  eight  hundred  men,  an^ 
was  marching,  -with  rapidly  increasing 
numbers,  on  Springfield.  On 
the  following  day,'  Lyon  left 
St.  Louis  in  two  river  steamers  (latan 
and  J.  C.  Sieaii),  with  about  two  thou- 
sand men  well  supplied  for  a  long  march, 
their  iinmediate.  destination  being  the 
ca|)ital  of  tlie  Commonwealth,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  and  their  first  business 
to  drive  Jackson  and  Price,  with  their 
followers,  out  of  it.  These  troops  were 
composed  of  Missouri  volunteer.',  und'jr  Colonels  Blair  and  Boemstein  ;  regu- 
lars, under  Captain  Lathrop;  and  artillery,  imder  Captain  James  Totten. 
The  expedition  reached  the  capital  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th.  Jackson 
and  Price,  with  their  armed  followers,  h;id  fled  westward  by  way  of  the  rail- 
road, destroying  the  bridges  behind  them,  and,  tnrning  northward,  took  post 
a  few  miles  below  Booneville,  on  the  Missouri,  forty  miles  from 
Jefferson  City.  Lyon  followed  them  the  next  day,'  leaving  Colo- 
nel Boernstein,  with  three  companies  of  his  regiment,  to  hold  the  capital. 
Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  insurgents,  Lyon  went  by  water,  in  three 
steamers  (.1.  JfrD  >/i/iell,  lata/i,  and  Citi/  of  Ijouisiana),  and  the  destruction 
of  bridges  availed  the  insurgents  nothing. 

At  Rocheport,  at  dawn  on  the  17th,  Lyon  ascertained  that  the  insurgente 
were  encamped  a  few  miles  below  Booneville.  Pressing  into  his  service  a 
ferry-boat  there,  ho  pushed  forward  a  short  distance,  when  he  discovere<l  a 
battery  on  a  blufl",  and  scouts  h.astening  to  report  bis  approach. 
He  at  once  disembarked "'  on  low  ground,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  formed  in  column,  sent  forward  bis  skirmishers,  and  soon  found  his 
foes.  They  were  encamped  on  the  high  ground,  and  were  imder  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  J.  S.  Marmaduke,  of  the  State  forces.  General  Price  having 
gone  on  in  a  bo.at  to  Lexington,  on  account  of  alleged  illness.  On  the  near 
approach  of  Lyon,  the  frightened  Governor  had  ordered  that  no  resistance 
should  be  made ;  but  the  braver  Marmaduke,  feeling  strongly  posted,  had 
resolved  to  fight.  A  troop  of  his  cavalry  and  a  battalion  of  inf  iiitry  occupied 
-the  road.     Some  of  his  troops  had  made  a  citadel  of  a  strong  brick  hoase  on 
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lis  left ;  and  in  a  lane  in  his  rear,  leading  to  the  river,  was  the  main  body  of 
[is  left  wing.  His  main  right  wing  was  posted  behind  a  fence,  between  a 
rheat  and  com  field,  and  in  these  fields  wwe  detached  and  unorganized 
qoadg  of  men.' 

Lyon  led  his  troops  up  a  gently  rolling  slope  for  half  a  mile,  and  when 
rithin  three  hundred  yards  of  his  foe,  he  made  dispositions  for  battle.  He 
osted  the  regulars,  with  Colonel  Blair's  troops,  on  the  left,  and  some  Ger- 
un  Toluatears  of  Boemsteiu's  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaeffer, 
a  the  right.  Totten's  artillery  occnpied  the  center,  and  they  opened  the 
onflict  by  firing  a  shell  from  a  1 2-poander  in  the  midst  of  the  insurgents  in 
be  road.  Another  shell  inunediately  followed,  and  scattered  the  men  in  the 
rheat-field,  when  Lyon's  column  advanced,  and  the  battle  began.  It  con- 
inoed  for  a  short  time  with  great  spirit  on  both  sides.  The  insurgents  were 
)reed  back  by  the  pressure  of  the  Union  infantry,  and  the  round  shot,  and 
liell,  and  grape,  and  canister,  from  Totten's  cannon.  Two  of  his  shells 
Dtered  the  brick  house  and  drove  out  the  inmates;  and  twenty  minutes 
Iter,  Lyon's  men  occupied  it,  and  had  iiill  possession  of  the  baitle-field. 

The  insurgents  made  a  stand  at  the  edge  of  a  wood  near  their  camp,  but 
fere  soon  driven  from  their  rallying-point.  They  now  fled  in  confusion,  for 
ley  found  themselves  attacked  on  their  flank  by  a  cannonade  from  the 
iver.  Captain  Richards,  with  some  infantry,  and  a  small  company  of  artil- 
iry,  under  Captain  Voestcr,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  transports, 
ad  moved  np  the  river  and  captnred  a  shore-battery  of  two  guns,  with 
rhich  the  insurgents  intended  to  sink  the  vessels  of  their  pursuers.  They 
leo  took  twenty  prisoners,  several  horses,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
lilitary  stores.  They  then  moved  forward  to  co-operate  with  the  land 
)rce ;  and  it  was  the  shot  from  a  howitzer  on  the  City  of  Lo-nisiuna,  and 
le  missiles  from  Totten's  guns,  falling  simultaneously  among  the  insur- 
ents,  that  produced  a  panic  and  a  flight.  Their  camp,  which  Lyon  took 
ossession  of  immediately  afterward,  showed  evidences  of  hasty  departure.* 

*  Th«M  were  new  recmltsjnst  sent  in  fh)m  Camp  Vest,  aboat  four  mftefl  from  Botincvllle.  That  camp  had 
mi  establistied  on  the  14th,  and  Marmadnko  had  sent  ont  urgent  appeals  to  the  Irihabitantu  of  thu  sturoundtng 
vatry  to  rally  to  hia  standard.  '^  Harry  on,  day  and  ntght,^  he  said.  ^  Everybody,  citizens  and  B4)tdlen,  must 
■me.  briDging  tta«ir  arms  and  ommunitton.  Timo  Is  every  thing. *^  As  they  came  Into  the  camp,  they  were 
■at  to  the  front  Id  sqnada. 

'  An  erfr.wHneas  wrota,  t^at  the  breakfliflts  of  the  men  were  found  In  ntnrs4*  t>f  preparation.  Half-boked 
rttA  vu  in  the  heat  of  flres,  and  boms  had  knives  sticking  in  thorn.  Pots  .if  culieu  were  on  the  Area;  and  In 
irioBs'waTs  there  WTis  evidence  that  the  flight  of  the  occnpftnts 
'  the  camp  had  been  most  precipitate.  Lyon^s  loss  was  two 
illed.  two  wounded,  and  one  missing.  That  nf  the  iDsurgcnts  is 
ntoown.  It  was  estimated  at  more  th.an  fifty  killed  and 
rounded,  and  a  cnaslderable  number  made  prisoners.  The  latter 
'«n  Dearly  all  voung  men,  who  declared  that  they  hod  been 
cwired  and  misled  by  the  conspirators.  They  were  very  penl- 
nt,  sad  Lyon  released  them.  The  whole  nombcr  of  insnr- 
rots  was  aboat  three  thousand,  of  whom  nine  hundred  were 
alf-^Il9dp1iDed  cavalry,  and  the  rvmainder  mw  militia,  si.'c- 
rveatks  of  them  aimed  wHh  the  rifles,  abot-gnna,  and  knives 
[hlcb  they  had  brought  fVom  tlieir  homes.  The  I'nlun  troops 
iini)>eT¥d  less  than  two  thousand ;  and  ni>t  a  third  of  either  party 
m  in  the  engwreraent  at  one  lima. 

The  accompanying  Ulnstmtlon  represents  weapons  fbond  In 
be  ramp  of  the  insurgents  near  Booneville.  The  knife  was  m.ide, 

▼iJtfltlr,  by  a  eommon  blacksmlrb,  in  the  form  of  the  Bowie  fsee  note  1,  page  SiM].  bnt  very  nidely.  The  sheath 
'Howl;  was  maile  of  common  sti  IT  leather.  The  dagger,  also,  was  the  work  of  a  blacksmith.  The  handle  of  each 
na  maiie  of  htckorj  wood.  Weapons  of  this  kind  were  in  common  use  among  the  Imnrgcnt  troops  ftom  the 
fissiasippl  region  daring  the  earlier  period  of  the  war. 
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Lenving  a  company  to  hold  the  camp,  Lyon  pressed  on  to  Booneville, 
where  the  loyal  inhabitants  received  him  ■with  joy,  and  the  town  was  for- 
mally surrendered  to  him.  The  insargents  had  continued. their  flight.  Some 
of  thom  went  directly  southward,  but  a  large  portion  of  them,  including 
most  of  the  cavalry,  fled  westward  toward  Lexington,  whither,  as  we  have 
observed.  General  Price  had  gone.  The  Governor,  who  had  kept  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  battle,  fled,  with  about  five  hundred  men,  to  Warsaw,  on 
the  Osage  River,  eighty  miles  southwest  of  Booneville,  pursued 
some  distance  by  Totten.  There  he  was  joined,  on  the  20th,*  by 
about  four  hundred  insurgents,  under  Colonel  O'Kane,  who, 
before  dawn  on  the  19th,  had  surprised,  dispersed,  and'  partially  captured 
about  the  same  number  of  Home  Guards,  under  Captain  Cook,  who  were 
asleep  in  two  bams,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Warsaw,  at  a  place  of  rendezvous 
c;»lled  Camp  Cole. 

Jackson  and  his  followers  continued  their  retreat  fifty  miles  farther 
southwest,  to  Montevallo,  in  Vernon  County,  on  the  extreme  western  bor- 
ders of  Missouri,  where  he  was  joined  by  General  Price,*  with 
troops  gathered  at  Lexington  and  on  the  way,  making  the  whole 
force  there  about  three  thousand.     At  the  same  time.  General  G.  J.  Rains,  a 

graduate  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  was  huriying  forward  to  join  Jack- 
son with  a  considerable  force  of  insurgents, 
closely  pursued  by  Major  Stiu-gis,  of  the 
regular  Army,  who  was  leading  a  body  of 
Kansas  volunteers,  who  were  eager  to  be 
avenged  on  Jackson  for  sufferings  which 
they  alleged  he  had  caused  them  a  few 
years  before,  when  they  were  struggling 
with  invaders  from  Missouri,  called  "  Bor- 
der Ruffians,"  of  whom  the  now  fugitive 
Governor  was  a  conspicuous  leader.  Satis- 
fied that  the  northern  part  of  the  State  was 
lost  to  the  cause  of  Secession,  for  the  time, 
Jackson  now  endeavored  to  concentrate 
all  of  the  disloyal  Missouri  troops,  with 
McCuUough's  men,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  pre- 
paratory to  the  speedy  "  deliverance  of  the  State  from  Federal  rule." 

In  the  camp  of  the  insurgents,  near  Booneville,  Lyon  found  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  hypocrisy  of  Jackson  and  Price,  who  had  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  they  earnestly  desired  peace  and  reconciliation,  but  that  it  was 
denied  them  by  the  National  Government  and  its  servants,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  preparing  to  wage  a  cruel  and  relentless  war  in  favor 
of  the  rebellion.  To  counteract  the  effect  of  the  false  allegations  of  the 
Governor  in  his  proclamation,'  Lyon  issued  an  address,  at  Boone 
ville,'  to  the  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  plainly  stating  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  maintenance  of  its 
authority,  and  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  Republic.     On  the  day 
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before,  Colonel  Boemstein,  who  was  holding  the  capital  to  obedience  with 
a  Qiild  bat  firm  hand,  had  issaed  a  proclamation,  addressed  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  immediate  region,  asenring  them  of  protection  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  their  rights,  and  that  "  slave  property  "  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
nor  the  slaves  enconraged  to  be  unfaithAil ;  at  the  same  time  warning  all 
disloyal  men  that  he  wonJd  not  allow  the  enemies  of  the  Government  to 
work  mischief  openly.  These  proclamations  quieted  the  fears  of  the  people, 
and  strengthened  the  cause  of  the  Government.  Assured  of  military  pro- 
tection, and  encftnraged  by  the  aspect  of  affairs  favorable  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  National  authority  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  State  Convention  was 
called  to  reassemble  at  Jefferson  City  on  the  22d  of  July. 

Greneral  Lyon  remained  at  Booneville  about  a  fortnight,  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  vigorous  campaign  against  gathering  insurgents  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State.  He  now  held  military  control  over  the  whole 
region  northward  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  east  of  a  line  running  south 
from  Booneville  to  the  Arkansas  border,  thus  giving  to  the  Government  the 
control  of  the  important  points  of  St.  Louis,  Hannibal,  St.  Joseph,  and 
Bird's  Point,  as  bases  of  operations,  with  railways  and  rivers  for  transporta- 
tion. On  the  Ist  of  July  there  were  at  least  ten  thousand  loyal  troops  in 
Missouri,  and  ten  thousand  more  might  be  thrown  into  it,  in  the  space  of 
forty-eight  hours,  from  camps  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Illinois.  And,  at 
the  same  time.  Colonel  Sigel,  already  mentioned,  an  energetic  and  accom- 
plished German  liberal,  who  had  command- 
.  ed  the  republican  troops  of  his  native  state 
(the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden)  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  was  pushing  forward  with 
eager  soldiers  toward  the  insurgent  camps 
on  the  borders  of  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  to 
open  the  campaign,  in  which  he  won  lau- 
rels and  the  commission  of  a  brigadier. 
That  campaign,  in  which  Lyon  lost  his  life, 
will  be  considered  hereafter. 

There  was  now  great  .commotion  all 
over  the  land.  War  had  begun  in  earnest. 
The  drum  and  fife  were  heard  in  every  city, 
village,  and  hamlet,  from  the  St.  Croix  to 
the  Rio  Grande.     Propositions  for  compro-  rr.\  -.  <ii(.i:i. 

mises  and  concessions  were  no  longer  lis- 
tened to  by  the  opposing  parties;  The  soothing  echoes  of  the  last  "  Peace 
Convention,"  held  at  Frankfort,  in  Kentucky,  on  the  27th  of  May,'  were  lost 
in  the  din  of  warlike  preparations ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  great  ques- 
tion before  the  people  could  only  be  settled  by  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword,  to  which  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  had  appealed. 

As  we  look  over  the  theater  of  events  connected  with  the  secession 
movement  at  the  beginning  of  July,  1801,  we  perceive  that  the  Lisurrection 
had  then  become  an  organized  Rebellion,  and  was  rapidly  assuming  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  a  Civil  War.    The  conspirators  had  formed  a  confed- 
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eracy,  civil  and  military,  vast  in  the  extent  of  its  area  of  operations,  strong 
in  the  number  of  its  willing  and  uBwilliog  8l^>porter8,  and  mainrelous  in  its 
manifestationB  of  energy  hitherto  unsuspected.  It  had  all  the  visible  forms 
of  regular  government,  modeled  after  that  against  which  the  conspirators 
had  revolted ;  and  through  it  they  were  wielding  a  power  equal  to  that  of 
many  empires  of  the  globe.  They  had  been  accorded  belligerent  rights,  as  a 
nation  struggling  for  its  independence,  by  leading  governments  of  Europe, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  that  recognition  they  bad  commissioned  embassa- 
dors to  foreign  courts,  and  sent  out  upon  the  ocean  armed  ships,  bearing 
their  chosen  ensign,  to  commit  piracy,  as  legalized  by  the  law  of  natioits. 
They  had  created  great  armies,  and  were  successfully  defying  the  power  of 
their  Government  to  suppress  their  revolt.  Henceforth,  in  this  chronicle,  the 
conflict  will  be  treated  as  a  civil  war,  and  the  opposing  parties  be  designated 
respectively  by  the  titles  of  Nationals  and  Confederates. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  meeting  of  the  Confederate  "  Congress," 
so-called,  in  second  session,  at  Montgomery,  on  the  29th  of  April,* 
and  the  authorization  thereby  of  the  issuing  of  commissions  for 
privateering;  also  for  making  thorough  preparations  for  war  on  the  land.' 
That  "  Congress"  worked  diligently  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes. 
It  passed  an  unlimited  Enlistment  Act,  it  being  estimated  that  arms  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  could  be  furnished  by  the  Confederacy. 
That  Act  authorized  Jefferson  Davis  to  "  accept  the  services  of  volunteers 
who  may  offer  their  services,  without  regard  to  the  place  of  enlistment, 
either  as  cavalry,  mounted  riflemen,  artillery,  or  infantry,  in  such  proportion 
of  their  several  arms  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  to  serve  for  and  during  the 
existing  war,  unless  sooner  discharged.'"  Acts  were  passed  for  the  regula- 
tion of  telegraphs,  postal  affairs,  and  the  mints;'  and  on  the  16th  of  May  an 
Act  was  approved  authorizing  the  issuing  of  bonds  for  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, at  an  annual  interest  not  to  exceed  eight  per  cent.,  and  payable  in 
twenty  years.  Made  wiser  by  their  failure  to  find  a  market  for  their  bonds 
authorized  in  February,'  and  offered  in  April,  the  conspirators  now  devised 
schemes  to  insure  the  sale  of  this  new  issue,  or  to  secure  money  by  other 
means.  The  Act  gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  so-called,  discretionary 
power  to  issue  in  lieu  of  such  bonds  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  treasury 
notes,  not  bearing  interest,  in  denominations  of  not  less  than  five  dollars, 
and  "  to  be  receivable  in  payment  of  all  debts  or  taxes  due  to  the  Confed- 
erate States,  except  the  export  duty  on  cotton,  or  in  exchange  for  the  bonds 
herein  authorized  to  be  issued.  The  said  notes,"  said  the  Act, "  shall  be  pay- 
able at  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  in  specie."' 


■  Seepage  873. 

*  Approved  May  S,  1861.  See  Act»  ami  RmoIoHotu  0/  tht  tKrtt  Semiomi  of  1h«  ProHtionnl  Congrvm  qf 
the  ConftderiiU  StatM  :  Second  SessloB.  page  fi. 

*  The  Act  directed  that  the  opentloiu  of  the  mintfl  at  New  Orleans.  In  Louisiana,  and  Oahlonegn,  In  Ocorglik 
should  be  saspcoded.  They  had  no  other  dies  for  coin  tlian  those  of  the  United  States,  and  the  conspirators  saw 
in  the  scheme  for  Issuing  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  without  limit,  no  nao  for  coin. 

*  See  page  26a 

*  Act  approved  May  16. 1S61.  See  Acts  and  RttoliUionn  of  the  ConfiSernte  Conortm :  Second  Seasloii. 
pages  W  to  34.  \fne-iiimile  of  one  of  ttiese  treasury  notes,  issned  at  Elchmond  after  that  city  became  the  seat 
of  the  Confederate  Government  is  iriven  on  page  ftl.'V.  After  this  iasne.  the  terms  of  redemption  were  changed. 
A  note  befwe  m«,  dated  "  Elchmond,  September  Sd,  1S61,"  read*  as  follows :— "  Six  months  after  the  ratification 
of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Oanfloderate  States  and  the  United  States,  the  Confederate  States  of  Ameriaa 
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Another  scheme 
>r  raising  money, 
a  connection  with 
he  issue  of  bonds, 
i  foond  in  an  axst 
pproved  on  the 
Igt  of  May,  which 
)rbade  the  debtors 
)  mdividuals  or 
Dtporations  in  the 
Vee-Iabor  States 
xtm  making  pay- 
lents  of  the  same 
to  their  respective 
teditors,  or  their 
gents  or  assignees, 
ending  the  exist- 
ig  war."'  Snch 
ebtore  were  nu- 
liorized  by  the  act 
0  pay  the  amount 


in  pij  to  the  bearer  Flra 
'oDul.  Elehmond,  6ep- 
imVr  !<1,  1S«1.  Fundable 
I  elgbt  p«r  cent  Stock  or 
onde  (^  the  Confederate 
tst«s  of  America.  Becelv- 
bie  la  pajmeut  of  all  does 
Ecept  export  duties.''  Hnn- 
tal>  of  minions  «l  dollars 
1  these  notes  were  tssiied 
irlng  the  war.  The  bonds 
seed  by  the  oonsplratora, 
«a  time  to- time,  In  difllpr^ 
>t  denominations,  also  to 
he  amount  of  hundreds  of 
unions  of  dnllais,  were  In 
be  sBOal  form  of  such  evi- 
<:Dtta  of  debt,  and  contoln- 
d  TsrioDS  deTlces,  most  of 
ban  of  a  warlike  character, 
od  eeTeral  of  them  with  a 
loitnit  of  Uemminfier,  the 
iKslled  Secretary  of  the 
!nmrj.  These  bonds  and 
ntti,  and  the  checks  of  the 
^oofedeiste  Oovemment,are 
Jl  macb  Inrerior  In  execu- 
loo  to  thole  issued  by  our 
3oTemm«Dt.  On  the  notes, 
own  sad  bine  inks  wens 
ttA  to  prevent  counter- 
Utt. 

■  This  Act  excepted  In 
iU  opentiona  the  Slare- 
Iihor  States  not  In  the  Con- 
Waiey,  namely :  Delaware, 
)iiiTl«>d,  Kentucky,  sad 
UsMsri,  and  the  District  of 
CohmUa. 

Vtaul.— 36 


1,   '"MjiniiiiiiiiiiiiW 
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of  tircir  indebtedness  *'lBto  the  t]<ea8ar7  <^  tb«  Confederate  States,  in 
specie  or  treasury  notes,"  and  receive  for  the  same  the  treasurer's  certifi^ 
oate,  which  shoidd  show  the  Amount 'p«d  in,  and  on  what  account,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  to  be  allowed.  Theae  were  to  be  "  redeemable  at  the 
close  «f  the  war  and  the  restoration  of  pwwo,  in  spe^iie  or  its  equivalent."' 
It  was  estimated  Ihat  the  aggregate  cff  ilte  iadftbtedness  of  the  business  men 
within  the  lines  of  the  8o-<»Iled  ConfeierBte  States  to  Aose  of  the  Free-labor 
States,  at  that  time,  was  about  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  All  honor- 
able debtors  gave  no  countenatice  to  the  proposed  scheme  of  villainy,  and 
not  only  refrained  from  reporting  their  indebtedness  and  paying  the  amount 
into  the  treasury  of  tiie  conspiRktors,  but  took  every  favorable  opportunity 
to  liquidate  the  claims  of  Nortbwn  creditors.  There  was  a  large  class  who 
&vored  secession  because  by  tts  means  they  hoped  to  avoid  paying  their 
debts.  These,  too,  kept  away  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  this 
notable  scheme  gave  the  craving  coffers  of  the  conspirators  very  little  relie£ 
Still  another  scheme  for  insurii^  Che  sale  of  the  bonds  was  planned.  To 
recommend  them  to  the  confidenore  of  the  people,  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  have  some  tangible  basis  for  practical  purposes,  in  the  absence  of  specie. 
The  conspirators  could  not  calculate  npon  a  revenue  from  commerce,  for  the 
blockjiding  ships  of  the  Govemtncnt  were  rapidly  closing  the  seaports  of 
States  in  whi<^  rebellion  existed  to  regular  trade.  It  was  therefore  pro- 
posed to  malce  the  great  staple  of  the  Confederacy — cotton— the  main  basis 
for  the  credit  t)f  the  bAnds,  with  other  agi-icultural  products  in  a  less  degree. 
The  blockade  was,  of  necessity,  diminishing  the  commercial  value  of  the 
surplus  of  these  products,  iat,  without  an  outlet  to  the  markets  of  the 
world,  they  w«re  uselefts.  The  experiment  was  tried ;  and  while  the  con- 
spirators realised  very  little  money,  almost  every  thing  required  for  the 
oonsumptioa  <£  their  armies,  for  a  while,  was  supplied.  The  plan  was,  thst 
the  planters  -should  subacribe  for  the  use  of  die  government  a  certain  sum  of 
money  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  certain  nunber  of  bales  of  cotton,  whm 
sold,  the  plaster  being  allowed  to  retain  the  custody  of  his  cotton,  and  the 
right  to  choose  his  time  for  its  sale.  When  Bold,  lie  received,  the  amount  of 
his  subscription  in  the  bonds  of  t^  Confisderaicy.  The  people  had  littte 
confidence  in  tliese  bonds,  bnt  were  willing  to  invest  in  them  the  surpius  of 
their  productions,  which  they  co'nld  not  sell ;  and  it  was  announced  by  the 
so-called  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Confederates,  when  the  "  Con- 
gress" reassembled  at  Bichraond,  iMe  in  Joiy,  that  subscriptions  to  the 
Cotton  Loan  amounted  to  over  fifty  millions  of  dollars.'    Bonds,  with  «ot- 

*  Xi  fcf.  At,  of  the  Oon/ederate  Conffre^ :  8«*iond  Session,  p«^  88. 

*  AloMuder  11.  Stephens  assumed  the  oAce  of  expoan(W  of  the  prtncfptes,  liktentlona,  and  tffecAs  of  this 
Cotton  Loftn.  The  object  at  the  scheme  was,  he  said,  to  avoid  ta.tiag  tlM  people.  If  possible.  But  he  told  tba 
tahaUtonta  of  Oeorgia,  plainly,  thst  If  it  should  be  Beeessory  to  ta.Y  the  people,  the  taxes  would  be  lerled,  and 
they  would  be  coniK'Hed  to  pay  them.  "  I  tell  fm  the  gwnmnent  doe*  not  Intend  to  be  subjugated,"  be  aaM, 
"and  If  we  do  not  ntae  the  money  by  loans,  if  Aie  fcaple  do  not  oontrtboU',  1  tell  you  we  intend  to  tiaT«  tb« 
money,  and  ta.xation  wffi  be  resorted  to.  If  nothMg  else  will  raise  it  Every  life  and  dollar  In  the  country  win  tw 
demanded  rather  than  yon  and  every  one  of  us  dmll  be  evormn  by  the  enemy.  On  that  you  may  couht"  Ha 
then  proceeded  to  spcuk  of  the  great  value  of  the  bonds,  which  bore  eight  per  cent  Interest,  jiayable  semi- 
annually,  and  doclar«d  ttmt  if  the  Confederacy  iltas  B«A  donated,  they  would  be  the  best  govomtnent  bonda  in 
the  world,  and  would  doabtlosa  command  a  premiurii  of  flfleen  or  twenty  jier  cent  At  the  same  time  b« 
frankly  told  them  (what  came  to  pass)  that  if  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators  did  not  succeed,  "these  bonds 
will  not  be  worth  a  dime.'" — Speech  nf  AZer-tindtr  IT.  Steph^rm  to  a  (\mrenti4>n  o/  Cotton-QTowera  at  Anfrutta, 
Jnlyll,  IWt.  These  plaateis  weH  undeistuod  ihe  teaot  of  Ills  demands.  They  well  knew  that  an  omission  to 
sabscribe  to  the  loan  would  be  constructive  treason  to  the  "  Confederate  States  Ooreroment,"  which  would  sosa 
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tM  as  s  basis  a[  promises  o£  redemption,  to  the  mmoant  ot  fifteen  millionB 
of  dollars,  w«re  disposed  of  in  Enrope,  chiefly  in  England.  We  shall  here- 
ifter  farther  consider  this  Cotton  Loan. 

Id  retaliatioB  for-  an  order  issued  by  Mr.  Chase,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuy,  on  the  2d  of  May,  directing  all  ofScers  in  the  revenue  service,  on 
the  Northern  and  Northtrest^n  waters  of  the  United  States,  to  seize  and 
ietain  all  arms,.mcnitions  of  war,  provisions,  and  otJier  supplies,  on  their 
maj  toward  States  in  which  rebellion  existed — in  other  words,  eetablishiiig 
a  biookade  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  railways  leading  southward  from  Ken- 
tooky — the  Confederates  forbade  tbe  exportation  of  raw  cotton  or  cotton 
yam,  "excepting  throng"  seaports  of  the  Confederate  States,  nnder  heavy 
penalties,  expecting  thereby  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  manafactnres  in  the 
Free4abor  States.'  By  an  order  of  John  H.  Reagan,  the  so-called  Post- 
master-General of  the  Confederates,  caused  by  an  order  of  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Blair  ior  the  arrest  of  the  United  States  postal  service  io  States  wherein 
rd>el]ion  existed,  after  the  81st  of  May,  the  postmasters  in  those  States  were 
ordered  to  retain  in  their  possession,  after  the  Ist  of  June,  "for  the  benefit 
of  the  Confederate  States,  all  mail-bags,  locks  and  keys,  maiidng  and  other 
stamps,"  and  "  all  property  connected  with  tlie  postal  servioe." 

The  Confederate  "Congress"  adjourned  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  to  re- 
uaemble  at  Richmond  on  the  20th  of  July  following,'  after  providing  for 
the  removal  tbither  of  the  several  Executive  Departments  and  their  archives, 
and  aathorixing  Davis,  if  it  "  should  be  impolitic  to  meet  in  Richmond  "  at 
diat  time,  to  call  it  together  elsewhere.  He  was  also  authorised  to  proclaim 
a  Fast  Day,  which  he  did  on  the  25th,  aj^inting  as  such  the  13th  of  June. 
h  that  proetamataon  he  said  :  "  EJiowing  that  none  but  a  just  and  righteous 
oanae  can  gain  the  Divine  favor,  we  would  implore  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to 
guide  aad  direct -our  policy  in  the  paths  of  right,  duty,  justice,  and  merojr ; 
to  aoite  our  hearts  and  our  efierts  for  the  defense  tt  oar  deurest  right»;  to 
(trengtben  our  weakness,  crown  our  «ms  with  success,  and  enable  tn  to 
iscare  a  speedy,  juM,  and  honorable  peace." 

On  Sunday,  the  26th,*  Davis  left  Montgomery  for  Richmond,  with  the 
intention,  it  is  said,  of  taking  oonnnand  of  the  Confederate  troops 
m  Virginia  in  person,'  accompanied  by  his  fa\-oi  ite  aid,  Wig&ll,      'j^' 
of  Texas,*  and  Robert  Toombs,  his  "Secretary  of  State."    His 
journey  was  a  continuous  ovation.    At  every  railway  station,  men,  women, 
and  children  greeted  him  with  cheers  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs. 
"  When  tlie  flute-like  voice  of  Davis,"  said  a  reporter  of  the  Richmond 


M  tiu  tarn  vt  a  penalty,  *ad  so  they  'snbacrib«<J,  with  t  fe*Ilag  akin  to  that  of  Englishman  in  the  e««e  of  the 
inrtaig  of  ship-money  by  Charles  the  Ftist ;  a  prooeediog  that  coat  him  Ms  head,  md  Ms  heir  a  kingdom. 

>  Act  approved  May  n,  isn. 

'  Is  a  speech  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  the  day  after  the  adjonminent,  Howell  Cobb  gare  reasons  for  the  ad- 
Jamiment  to  Biefamond :— "  I  will  tell  yon  why  we  did  thl^"  he  said.  "The  Old  DamiRion,  as  yon  kaow,  ha* 
it  last  shaken  oS  the  boade  <tf  LitMoln,  and  Jofaied  her  aoble  Southern  Maters.  Ber  sail  4s  to  be  the  taMte- 
gnnd,  and  her  stream*  are  to  be  dyed  with  Sonlhem  blood.  We  felt  that  her  caase  was  oar  csnse,  and  that  if 
■he  fen,  we  wanted  to  die  by  her.  We  hare  sent  oar  soldiers  Into  the  posts  of  danger,  and  we  wanted  to  he 
tteratoaUamdosu&asIom-hraTebqrs.  In  the  progres*  of  the  war.ftorlher  leglslathm  nay  be  Breessary,  aid 
we  wiu  be  there,  that  when  the  faonr  of  danger  comes,  we  may  lay  aside  the  robes  of  legislation,  bncklo  on  the 
smor  of  the  soldier,  and  do  battle  Jt>eslde  the  brave  ones  who  hare  Tolonteered  tur  the  defuse  of  oar  beloTed 
■eoth."  nis  was  ikaopeB  pretease.  The  speaker,  with  wise  cantion,  refrained  from  aTirwing  the  real  reassn 
te  be,  U>  keep  war  from  the  honseholds  of  the  Montgomery  conspliators,  who  well  knew  that  one  grand  objeetlre 
»f  tlie  Katlanal  Army  would  be  the  possession  of  the  seat  of  the  ConlMente  "GoteniineiU." 

'Speech of  Alexander  H.  Steptm*  a*  Atlanta,  Oeetgta,  May  £&,  ISfil  <  See  pages  SI  end  Sas. 
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Enquirer,  who  had  been  Bent  to  chronicle  the  journey,  "  arose  npon  the  air, 
hushed  to  silence  by  the  profound  respect  of  his  auditors,  it  was  not  long 
before  there  was  an  outburst  of  feeling  which  gave  vent  to  a  tornado  of 
voices.  Every  sentiment  he  uttered  seemed  to  well  up  from  his  heart,  and 
was  received  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm."  The  modesty  of  Wigfall  on  the 
occasion  was  most  remarkable.  "  In  vain,"  says  the  chrouider,  "  he  would 
seek  some  remote  part  of  the  cars ;  the  crowd  hunted  him  up,  and  the  welkin 
rang  with  rejoicings,  as  he  addressed  them  in  his  emphatic  and  fervent  style 
of  oratory."  Toombs  was  likewise  modest.  "  He,  too,"  said  the  chronicler, 
"  sought  to  avoid  the  call,  bat  the  echo  would  ring  with  the  name  of  Toombs! 
Toombs!  and  the  sturdy  Georgia  stitesman  had  to  respond."  At  Golds- 
boro',  in  North  Carolina,  Davis  was  received  at  the  cars  by  the  military  (a 

part  of  which  were  some  of  the  mounted 
riflemen  of  that  State,  then  on  their  way  to 
Virginia),  who  escorted  him  to  the  hotel, 
where  he  supped.  "The  hall,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "  was  thronged  with  beautiful 
girls,  and  many  were  decking  him  with  gar- 
limds  of  flowers,  while  others  fanned  him. 
It  was  a  most  interesting  occasion."  After 
declaring  that  the  confidence  of  the  people 
showed  "that  the  mantle  of  Washington" 
iell  "  gracefully  upon  the  shoulders  "  of  the 
arch-conspirator,  the  historian  of  the  journey 
said :  *'  Never  were  a  people  more  enraptured 
with  their  chief  magistrate  than  ours  are  with 
President  Davis,  and  the  trip  from  Mont- 
gomery to  Richmond  will  evcir  be  remembered 
with  delight  by  all  who  witnessed  it."' 

Davis  and  his  pai-ty  were  met  at  Peters- 
bjirg  by  Governor  Letcher  and  the  Mayor 
(Mayo)  of  Richmond ;  and  he   was  escorted 
into  hia  future  '*  capital "  by  soldiers  and  civilians,  and  out  to  the  "  Fair 
Grounds,"  where  he  addressed  a  great  crowd  of  people,*  and  de- 
*  MM**"    ♦'J*'"^  i^&t,  to  the  last  breath  of  his  life,  he  was  wholly  their  own. 
On  the  evening  of  the  SIst  he  was  serenaded,  when  he  took  the 
occasion  to  utter  that  memorable  speech,  so  characteristic  of  the  orator  when- 
ever he  was  impressed  with  a  sense  of  power  in  his  own  hands,  which  gave 
the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States  an  indication  of  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated the  conspirators,  and  with  which  the  opening  war  would  be  waged. 
He  said  that  upon  the  Confederates  was  lud  the  "  high  and  holy  responsi- 
bility of  preserving  the  constitutional  liberty  of  a  free  government."   "  Those 
with  whom  we  have  lately  associated,"  he  said,  "  have  shown  themselves  so 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  blessings  of  the  glorions  institutions  they  in- 
herited, that  they  are  to-day  stripped  of  the  liberty  to  which  they  were  bom. 
They  have  allowed  an  ignorant  usurper  to  trample  upon  all  the  prerogatives 
of  citizenship,  and  to  exercise  powers  never  delegated  to  him ;  and  it  has 


>OBTU  CAIOLUIA  UOVatED  BirLXHAX. 
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b«en  reserved  to  yonr  State,  so  latelf  one  of  the  original  thirteen,  but  now, 
thank  God  1  fnllj  separated  from  them,  to  become  the  theater  of  a  great 
central  camp,  from  which  will  ponr  forth  thousands  of  brave  hearts,  to  roll 
back  the  tide  of  this  despotism.  Apart  fh>m  that  gratification  we  may  well 
feel  at  being  separated  iVom  such  a  connection,  is  the  pride  that  upon  jon 
devolves  the  task  of  mointuning  and  defending  our  new  government.  I 
believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  Rchieve  this  noble  work,  and  tiiat  the  institu- 
tions of  onr  fathers  will  go  to  our  children  as  safely  as  they  iiave  descended 
to  us.  In  these  Confederate  States,  we  observe  those  relations  which  hare 
been  poetically  ascribed  to  the  United  States,  but  which  never  there  had  the 
same  reality — States  so  distinct  that  each  existed  as  a  sovereign,  yet  so 
united  that  each  was  bound  with  the  other  to  constitute  a  whole — 'Distinct 
as  the  billows, 
yet  one  as  the 
sea.'  Upon  ev- 
ery hill  which 
now  overlooks 
Ilichmon<1  you 
have  had,  and 
will  continue 
to  have,  camps 
containing  sol- 
diers from  ev- 
ery State  in 
the  Confeder- 
acy ;  and  to  its 
remotest  lim- 
its every  proud 

heart  beats  high  with  indignation  at  the  thought  that  the  foot  of  the 
invader  has  been  set  upon  the  soil  of  Old  Virginia.  There  is  not  one  true 
son  of  the  South  w  ho  is  not  ready  to  shoulder  his  musket,  to  bleed,  to  die,  or 
to  conquer  in  Xhe  cause  of  liberty  here.  .  .  .'We  have  now  reached  the  point 
where,  argaments  being  exhausted,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  stand  by  onr 
weapons.  When  the  tune  and  occasion  serve,  we  shall  smite  the  smiter  with 
manly  arms,  as  did  our  fathers  before  us,  and  as  becomes  their  sons.  To  the 
enemy  we  leave  the  bnse  acts  of  the  assassin  and  incendiary.'  To  them  we 
leave  it  to  insult  helpless  women  ;  to  ns  belongs  vengeance  upon  man."  He 
had  i-eased  spt-aking,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when  a  voice  in  the  crowd 
shouted  :  "Tell  us  something  about  Buen&  Vista,"  when  he  turned  and  said : 
"  WeW,  my  friends,  I  can  only  say  we  will  make  the  battle-fields  in  Virginia 
another  Buena  Vista,  and  drench  them  with  blood  more  precious  than  that 
which  flowed  there." 

The  Virginians  were  so  insane  with  passion  at  that  time,  that  instead  of 
rebuking  Davis  for  virtually  reiterating  the  assurance  given  to  the  people  of 
the  more  Southern  States,  "  You  may  plant  your  seed  in  peace,  for  Old  Vir- 
ginia will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle,"'  they  rejoiced  because  upon  every 
hill  around  their  State  capital  were  camps  of  "soldiers  from  every  State  in 

>  Sm  the  proposition  to  daMnj  th*  Batkmal  Cnpltol,  with  OanfTut  to  acuion,  on  pi-g*  filS. 
'  8««  DoU  I,  pas*  S44. 
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the  ConfMeracy  ;*^  and  th«  citizens  of  thait  oafRtal  pnrcfeased  from  James  A. 
Seddon  (afterward  Confederate  "  Secretary  of  War")  his  elegant  manaioD, 
on  the  corner  of  Clay  and  Twelfth  Streets,  and  presented  it,  snnqytnonaly 
famished,  to  the  ''President "  for  a  residence.' 

In  saocessful  imitation  of  his  chief,  Beauregard,  who  arrived  at  Richmond 
on  the  Ist  of  June,*  and  proceeded  to  take  eootrosnd  of  the 

*'*"■  Confederate  troops  in  the  "  Department  of  Alexandria,"  issned  a 
proelaroaticm  from  "  Camp  Pickens,  Manassas  Junction,"  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  region  of  Virginia,  which  has  forever  linked  his  name  with  those  of 
the  dishonorable  men  of  his  race.'  The  obvious  intention  of  Davis  and  Beam- 
regard,  nnd  the  authors  of  scores  npon  scores  of  speeches  at  political  gather- 
ingsj  from  pulpits,  and  to  soldiers  on  their  departure  for  the  seat  of  war, 
poured  forth  continually  at  th.at  time  in  all  parts  of  the  Confederacy,  was,  by 
the  most  reckless  disregard  of  truth,  and  the  employment  of  the  roost  inceno 
diary  language,  to  "  fire  the  Southern  heart,"  and  make  the  people  and  tiie 
soldiers  believe  that  they  were  called  upon  to  resist  a  horde  of  cnt-throats 
and  plunderers,  let  loose  by  an  ignorant  usurper,  for  the  sole  object  of  de« 
spoiling  the  Slave-labor  States.  Every  thing  that  maUgnity  could  imagiae 
and  language  could  express,  calcalated  to  ca<jt  discredit  upon  the  National 
Government,  abase  the  President  in  the  opinions  of  th»  Southern  people,  and 
make  them  hate  and  despise  their  politieal  brethren  m  the  Free-labor  States,. 


■  Tb*  vlcir  (^  tti»  ntUMtoe  of  DavU  in  BieliiiHinil,  given  ob  th*  pcecading  pagB,  is  tma  t  sketch  mute  b^ 
tlw  writer  Joatsfter  Unt  city  was  evacuated  by  the  CuaftdeMtaa,  In  April,  isa&.  It  was  s  brick  honse,  painted 
astoneonlcr.  On  the  corner  diagonally  oppoaltc  was  the  residenea  of  A.  H.  Stephens.  In  fteotof  tharesideaee 
of  Darts  is  seen  a  sentry-box,  and  beyond  it  the  stables  belonpng  to  the  establishment  The  honse  was  ooca- 
pied,  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit,  by  General  Ord,  who  had  there  the  table  on  which  Lee  snd  Grant  had 
signed  articles  of  capltalation  a  few  days  before.  A  pictare  of  it  will  be  found  In  another  port  of  thb  work.  A 
small  black -and-tan  teirirr  dng  that  belonged  to  Mrs  Davis  was  left  in  the  honse  when  the  ** President**  hastily 
fled  firom  Richmond,  at  midnight,  parly  in  April,  1865. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  Beanregard'a  proclamation :— **  A  Kcklees  and  nnprindpled  tyrant  has  lu'iadat 
your  soil.  Abraham  Unooln,  regardless  of  all  moral,  legal,  and  constltotlonol  restnilnt%  has  thrown  his  Aboli- 
tion hosts  among  yon,  who  are  mnrdering  and  imprisoning  ynur  citizens,  confiscating  and  destroying  yonr 
property,  and  committing  other  acts  of  Tiolence  and  oatrnge  too  shocking  and  revolting  to  faamantty  to  h» 
enamerate<l.  All  rales  of  civillaed  warlue  are  abandoned,  and  they  proclaim  by  their  acts,  if  not  on  their  ban- 
ners, that  their  war-cry  la  '  Beaaty  and  Booty.'  All  that  Is  dear  to  man — your  honor,  and  that  of  yonr  wives 
and  daoghtera,  yonr  fbrtanes,  and  your  lives— are  involved  In  this  momentons  contest  la  tbs  nam*,  tbeiefora, 
of  the  constltat(Ml  aotborUIes  of  the  Confederate  States — In  the  sacred  canse  of  conatitaticnal.  liberty  snd  self- 
govemment,  for  which  we  are  contending — in  belialf  of  ctvllfEation  itself— I,  O.  T.  Beonregard,  Brigadier- 
(leneral  of  the  Confederate  States,  commanding  at  Camp  Ptckenr,  Manassas  Jonetlon.  do  make  this  my  piod*- 
mation.  and  Invite  and  enjoin  yon,  by  every  consideration  dear  to  the  hearts  of  fkvemen  and  patriots,  by  tlic 
name  and  memory  of  year  Revolutionary  fkithera,  and  by  the  parity  and  sanctity  of  your  domestic  flresidea, 
to  rally  to  the  atanderd  of  your  State  and  country,  and,  by  every  means  In  yonr  power  compatible  a'lth  honor- 
able warfare,  to  drive  back  and  expel  the  invaders  from  yonr  land.  I  ci^tn  you  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  yi>nr 
country  an<l  her  legal  and  constitutional  anthorities,  and  especially  to  be  vigilant  of  the  movements  and  acts  of 
the  enemy,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  give  the  earliest  authontio  Information  at  these  head-qnartera,  or  to  oflloem 
under  my  comninud.    I  desire  to  assnre  you  that  the  utmost  ptotection  in  my  power  nrlU  be  given  to  you  all" 

The  reader  will  comprehend  the  infiuny  and  shamelessness  displayed  in  this  proclamation,  by  considering 
that  it  was  tmvn  a  man  who,  at  the  bead  of  several  tbonaond  troopa,  had,  almost  two  montha  beAire^  when  them 
was  nn  war  in  the  lund,  assailed  a  garrison  of  seventy  men  in  Fort  Bumter,  and  when  its  Interior  was  sU  on  lire, 
Inhumanly  allowed.  If  not  directed,  his  gunners  to  lire  red-hot  shot  and  heavy  bombshells  with  increased  rapid- 
ity into  that  ftamaoe  where  the  little  band  of  defenders  were  almost  roosting;  slso,  by  considering  the  (hct  that 
at  the  time  this  praclamatUm  was  Issued,  the  only  National  troops  in  Virginia  (excepting  in  the  loyal  western 
oonntles)  wore  those  who  were  holding,  as  a  defensive  position  in  front  of  Washington,  Arlington  Hights  and 
the  shore  of  the  Potomae  to  Alexandria,  and  the  village  of  HanptMi,  near  Fortress  Monroe.  It  mast  be  r*. 
membered,  also,  that  tfa4  only  ** murder***  that  bad  been  committed  at  that  time,  were  inflicted  on  the  bodiea  of 
Massachuaetts  soldiers  by  his  associates  in  Baltimore,  and  on  the  body  of  Colonel  Ellsworth  by  one  of  his  con- 
fsderates  In  treason  in  Alexandria.  'It  most  r\%o  be  remembered  that  the  superiors  of  the  author  of  this  pva- 
elamatlon,  at  abont  the  same  tlma,  entertained  a  proposition  for  wholesale  murder  at  the  National  Capital.  See 
page  SS8.  Beauregard  was  noted,  throagkoot  the  war,  <br  bis  offlelsl  mlsrqaraMatatlaoa,  Ui  lodlaroaa  boaailnga, 
and  hi*  signal  lUlores  as  a  military  leader,  as  the  record  wlD  show. 
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tras,  as  we  have  already  observed,  eoaAianally  tbnut  upon  tbe  notice  of  that 
people  throagh  the  most  respectable  as  welt  aa  the  most  disreputable  of  their 
paUic  speakers  and  joorDals.  The  Ridimond  papers,  published  oxider  the 
inspiration  of  Dayis  and  his 'fellowKsonspirators,  were  espeeially  o&naive. 
Sirffloiatt  has  been  cited  from  tkese  joomals,  and  others  in  the  Slave-labor 
States,  to  show  how  horribly  the  minds  of  the  people  were  abused ;  and  yet 
what  we  have  given  is  ndid  in  seotiment  and  deeent  in  ex^M-ession  compared 
with  mncfa  that  filled  the  newspapers  of  the  Confederacy  and  was  heard  firoift 
the  lips  of  leaders. 

The  speech  of  Davis  and  the  proclaraation  of  Beauregard  were  applauded 
by  tbe  secession  leaders  in  Washington  City  and  in  Baltimore,  as  exhibiting 
the  ling  of  tme  metal,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  their  desires  for  linking 
the  fortunes  of  Maryland  with  the  Confederacy,  and  renewed  their  hopes  of  a 
speeij  consummation  of  their  wishes.  The  temporary  panic  that  seized  them 
when  Butler  so  suddenly  took  military  possession  of  Baltimore  had  quickly 
sabeided  after  he  was  called  away ;  and  under  the  mild  adnainistratioa  of 
martial  law  by  General  Cadwalader,  his  successor,  they  became  daUy  more 
boid  and  defiant,  and  gave  much  nneasinesa  to  the  Government.  It  was 
known  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  wer« 
disloyal,  and  that  secretly  and  openly  they  were  doing  all  they  conld  to 
array  their  State  against  the  National  Government.  A  committee  of  that 
body '  had  addressed  a  sympathising  epistle  to  Jefferson  Davis,  in  which  be 
was  unwarrantably  ateured  that  the  people  of  Maryland  coincided  with  the 
oonspfrators  in  sentiment;  for  at  the  elections  for  members  of 
Ck>ngpe88,*  to  represent  the  State  in  the  extraordinary  session  to  ''i"^*"' 
begfn  on  the  4th  of  July,  so  loyal  was  the  great  masf*  ot  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State,  that  not  a  single  sympathizer  with  secession  was  chosen. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  the  head  of  the  secession  movements  in  the 
State ;  and  it  was  made  apparent  to  the  Government,  early  in 
June,*  that  there  wns  a  powerful  combination  there  whose  purpose 
was  to  co-operate  with  the  armed  insurgents  in  Virginia  in  attempts  to  seize 
the  National  Capital,  by  preventing  soldiers  irom  the  North  passing  through 
that  city,  and  by  arming  men  to  cross  into  Virginia  to  swell  tha  ranks  of  the 
insurgents  there.  The  Government  took  energetic  steps  to  avert  the  threat- 
ened danger.  N.  P.  Banks,  Ex-Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  lately 
been  appointed  a  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Department  of  Annapolis,  with  his  hend-qnarters  at  Baltimore ;  and 
on  the  10th  of  June  he  succeeded  Cadwalader,  who  joined  the  expedition 
under  General  Patterson.'  It  soon  became  so  evident  to  Banks  that  the 
Board  of  Police,  and  Kane,'  the  Chief  of  that  body,  were  in  active  sympathy, 
if  not  in  actual  complicity,  with  the  conspirators,  that  he  reported  to  his 
Government  his  suspicions  of  the  dangerous  character  of  that  organization, 
suspicions  which  subsequent  events  showed  to  be  well  founded. 

After  satisfying  himself  of  the  guilt  of  certain  officials.  General  Banks 
ordered  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  armed  and  supplied  with  ball-cartridges,  to 
march  from  Fort  McHeniy  into  the  city  just  before  daybreak  on  the  27th 


*  Tbe  rommtttee  coniiitcd  at  Mcnra.  McKalg,  YrHott,  unci  HnrdlDc. 
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of  June,  and  to  proceed  to  the  arrest  of  Marshal  Kane,  and  his  incarceratioi 
in  that  fort.  He  at  once  gave  to  the  people,  in  a  proclamation,  his  reasom 
for  the  act.  He  told  them  it  was  not  his  intention  to  interfere  in  the  leas 
with  the  legitimate  government  of  the  citizens'  of  Baltimore  or  of  the  State 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  desire  to  "  su])port  the  public  authorities  in  a! 
appropriate  duties.  But  unlawful  combinations  of  men,"  he  continued,  '"or 
ganized  for  resistance  to  such  laws,  that  provide  hidden  deposits  of  arms  am 
ammunition,  encourage  contraband  traffic  with  men  at  war  with  the  Govern 
ment,  and,  while  enjoying  its  protection  and  privileges,  stealthily  wait  ai 
opportunity  to  combine  their  means  and  force  with  those  in  rebellion  agains 
its  authority,  are  not  among  the  recognized  or  legal  rights  of  any  class  o 
men,  and  cannot  be  permitted  under  any  form  of  government  whatever. 
He  said  that  such  combinations  were  well  known  to  exist  in  his  departineni 
and  that  the  Chief  of  Police  was  not  only  believed  to  be  cognizant  of  thus 
facts,  "but,  in  contravention  of  his  duty  and  in  violation  of  law,"'  was,  "b 
direction  or  indirection,  both  witness  and  protector  to  the  transaction  an 
parties  engaged  therein."  Under  such  circumstances,  the  Government  coul 
not  "  regard  him  otherwise  than  as  the  head  of  an  armed  force  hostile  to  it 
auth'ority,  and  acting  in  concert  with  its  avowed  enemios  "    Jle  further  pn 

claimed  that,  in  accordance  with  instruction; 

he  had  appointed  Colonel  (aftcrwanl  Brigadie; 

General)  John  R.  Kcnly,  of  the  First  Mari 

land  Volunteers,  provost-marshal  in  and  for  th 

city  of  Baltimore,  "to  superintend  and  cms 

to  be  executed  the  police  laws "  of  the  citj 

"  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  subord 

nate  officers  of  the  police  department."     H 

assured  the  citizens  that  whenever  a  loyal  ma 

among  them  should  be  named  for  the  perfoi 

raanee  of  the  duty  of  chiuf  of  police,  the  mil 

tary  would  at  once  yield  to  the  civil  auiboritv 

Colonel  Kenly  Avas  well  known  and  l.ighi 

i-esppcted  as  an  influential  citizen  and  thoroug 

loyalist ;  and  he  entered  upon  the  imporian 

duties  of  his  office  with  promptness  and  er 

ergy.     The  Police  Commissioners  '  had  met  a 

soon  :;s  Banks's  proclamation  ajipeared,  an' 

protested  against  his  act  as  illegal,  and  declare 

that  the  "  suspension  of   their  functions  suspended  at  the  same  time  th 

operations  of  the  police  laws,"  and  put  the  subordinats  officers  and  men  of 

duty.     This  declaration  filled  the  citizens  with  the  liveliest  excitement,  cansei 

by  indignation  and  alarm.     They  felt  that  they  were  given  over  to  the  powe 

of  the  worst  elements  of  society,  with  no  law  to  protect  them 

islV^'    ^'inks  hastened,  by  the  publication"  of  instructions  to  Kenly,  t 

disabuse  and  quiet  the  public  mind.     He  therein  declared  tha 

the  functions  of  the  police  officers  and  men,  and  the  operations  of  polic 


Plr-ST  UAr.YLAKD  KEQUIKNT. 


•  These  Commlssionfrs  wore  Charles  H<iw.wl.  Pruident,  ami  Wllllttiii  H.  Ontthcll.  OisrlM  n.  lltockl. : 
John  W .  D«vla,  with  Ocdrge  W.  Brown,  the  Mayor,  who  was  ex-offiaio  a  uu-mbrr  of  the  Board. 
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laws,  were  in  fall  force,  excepting  so  far  as.the  latter  affected  the  Commis- 
(ioners  and 'the  Chief  of  Police ;  and  he  authorized  Keqly,  in  the  event  of  a 
refusal  of  any  of  the  police  force  to  perform  their  duty,  to  select,  in  coojuno- 
tion  with  such  of  the  public  authorities  as 
\ronld  aid  him,  "  good  men  and  true,"  to 
fill  tiieir  places. 

Kenly  worked  with  energy.  He  chose 
to  select  new  men  for  a  police  force.  Be- 
fore midnight,  he  had  enrolled,  organised, 
and  armed  such  a  force,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  strong,  composed  of  Union  citizens 
whom  he  could  trust,  and  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  head-quarters  of  the  late  j^^H|^^^^^^^^^^^"  Nj' 
Varshal  and  Police  Commis-oioners,  in  the 
Old  City  Hall,  on  Holliday  Street.  In 
that  building  he  found  ample  evidence  of 
the  guiltiness  of  the  late  occupants.  Con- 
cealed beneath  the  floors,  in  several  roomx, 
were  found  a  large  number  of  arms,  con- 
sisting of  muskets,  rifles,  shot-guns,  carbines,  pistols,  swords,  and  dirk  knives, 
with  ample  ammunition  of  various  kinds  ;  also,  in  the  covered  yard  or  wood- 
room  in  the  rear,  in  a  position  to  command  Watch-house  Alley,  leading  to 
Stratoga  Street,  were  two  6-pound  and  two  4-pound  iron  cannon,  with  suit- 
able cartridges  and  balls.  In  that  building  was  also  found  the  cannon-ball 
salt  from  Charleston  to  Marshal  Kane,  delineated  on  page  322.  '  These  dis- 
ooTcries,  and  others  of  like  character  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  together 

with  the  rebellious  conduct  of  the 
Board  of  Police,  who  continued 
their  sittings  daily,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  new  policemen,  and 
held  the  old  force  subject  to  their 
orders,  seemed  to  warrant  the  Gov- 
ernment in  ordering  their  arrest. 
They  were  accordingly  taken  into 
custody,  and  were  confined  in  Fort 
Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor,  as  pris- 
oners of  State. 

These  vigorous  measures  secnred 
the  ascendency  of  the  Unionists  in 
Maryland,  which  they  never  after- 
ward lost.    It  was  thenceforward 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  a 
loyal  State,  and  Baltimore  a  loyal  city.    The  secessionists  were* 
silenced;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  many  Unionists  of  Baltimore,     '''lii'* 
George  R.  Dodge,  a  citizen  and  a  civilian,  was  appointed '  marshal 
of  police  in  place  of  Colonel  Kenly,  who,  with  his  re^ment,  soon  afler- 


0U>  crrt  nALi^  baitihom.' 


'  TMt  ti  t  Ticv  of  the  batldSng  u  U  «|tpmi«<1  wh«n  the  writer  aketched  It.  In  the  aptiimn  of  1844.  fruin 
HoOfchr  Strret,  nemr  Berstog*  Street    Adjoining  It  la  Men  the  yard  of  the  Qemian  Reformed  Church,  and  In  ■ 
the  diitanee  the  tpire  of  Christ  Chnreh.    The  Citjr  Hall  tras  built  of  brick,  and  ataooped. 
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ward  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  When  the  necessity  for  their  pre* 
ence  no  longer  existed,  Banks  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  "city,  when 
they  had  been  posted  at  the  various  public  buildings  and  other  placen 
and,  late  in  July,  he  superseded  General  Patterson  in  command  on  th( 
Upper  Potomac,  and  his  i)lace  in  Baltimore  was  filled  by  General  John  A 
Dix.  A  few  days  later.  Federal.  Hill  was  occupieil,  as  we  have  observed 
by  the  Fifth  New  York  regiment  (Zouaves),  under  Colonel  Duryee  (wh( 
was  appointed  a  brigadier  on  the  3l8t  of  August),  and  by  their  hands  thi 
strong  works  known  as  Fort  Federal  Hill  were  constructed. 

The  turn  of  affairs  in  Maryland  was  disheartening  to  the  conspirators 
They  had  counted  largely  upon  the  active  co-operation  of  its  citizens  in  thi 
important  military  movements  about  to  be  made,  when  Johnston  shoiili 
force  his  way  across  the  Potomac,  and  with  their  aid  strike  a  deadly  blov 
for  the  possession  of  the  National  Capital  in  its  rear.  These  expectation 
had  been  strongly  supported  by  refugees  from  their  State  who  had  mad 
their  way  to  Richmond,  and  these,  foi-ming  themselves  into  a  corps  calle< 
The  Maryland  Guard,  had  shown  their  faith  by  offering  their  services  t 
the  Confederacy.  These  enthusiastic  young  men,  blinded  by  their  own  zeal 
assured  the  conspirators  that  the  sympathies  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  pec 
pie  of  their  State  were  with  them.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of 
costly  "  Confederate"  banner  for  the  corps,  wrought  by  women  of  Baltiraon 
and  sent  clandestinely  to  them  by  a  sister  secessionist.  This  wa 
publicly  presented  to  the  Guard  *  on  Capitol  Square,  in  front  of  th 
monument  there  erected  in  honor  of  Washington  and  the  founder 
of  Virginia'.'  Ex-Senator  Mason  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion,  in  which  th 
hopes  of  the  conspirators  concerning  Maiyland  were  set  forth.  "  Your  ow: 
honored  State,"  he  said,  "is  with  us  heart  .and  soul  in  this  great  controversj 
.  .  .  We  all  know  that  the  same  spirit  which  brought  you  here  actuate 
thousands  who  remain  at  home."  He  complimented  Chief  Justice  Taney  fo 
his  sympathies  with  the  conspirators,  as  one  (referring  to  his  action  in  th 
case  of  Merryman')  who  had  "stood  bravely  in  the  bre.ach,  .and  interpose 
the  unspotted  arm  of  Justice  between  the  rights  of  the  South  and  the  mails 
nant  usurpation  of  power  by  the  North."  In  conclusion,  after  hinting  a 
a  contemplated  Confederate  invasion  of  Maryland,  in  which  the  troops  befor 
him  were  expected  to  join,'  he  told  them  they  were  to  take  the  flag  bai-k  t 
Baltimore.  "It  came  here,"  he  said,  "in  the  hands  of  the  fair,  lady  wh 
stands  by  my  side,  who  brought  it  through  the  camps  of  the  enemy  witii 


«  June  8, 
ni61. 


*  The  Richmond  DenpatcA  of  Jnne  10  thus  onnuiincod  the  event : — '•  Mrs.  Anfruf^tns  McTJIii^hlin,  the  wl 
of  one  of  the  ofRccrs  of  the  late  Ignited  States  Navy,  who  brought  the  flag  fi-om  Baltimore,  conrenle^l  as  only 
lady  knows  how.  was  prcseni,  and  received  the  eompllnients  of  a  large  niiinborof  ladies  and  m'ntlcmen  wl 
surrounded  her  upon  the  steps  of  the  monument''— Moore's  liebettitm  liecorj,  vol.  1.,  Diary,  jMige  96. 

On  the  banner  were  the  following  words:— "The  Ladies  of  Baltimore  present  this  B.ie  of  tije  Confeckr* 
Stites  of  America  to  the  soldiers  comprising  the  Maryland  Regiment  now  servinj?  in  Virginia,  as  a  slight  test 
iiionlal  of  the  e«eem  in  which  their  valor,  their  love  of  right,  ami  determination  to  uphold  true  const! tutioft 
lllwrty  are  approve<L  applauded,  and  apprccinteil  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Monumental  City." 

'  S«o  page  451. 

'  A  correspondent  of  the  CknrUtUm  Mercury,  irritlni;  at  Ktchmond,  on  the  4th  of  Jnly,  Mid:— "Ern 
thing  depends  ujion  the  success  and  movements  of  General  .Inhnston:  If  he  has  orders  from  President  Dar 
to  march  Into  Maryland,  and  towards  Baltitnore.  the  ffsiine  ctimntences  at  once.  Lincoln  will  find  himself  ei 
compassed  by  forces  in  front  and  rear.  Cut  off  from  Ihe  North  :md  West,  Washinstor.  will  be  destroyed,  as 
the  footsti  ps  of  the  retreating  army,  though  tracked  in  hliH^d  across  tho  soil  of  Maryland— as  they  assured! 
will  be.  in  such  an  'event— may  posalbly  pave  the  way  to  an  huaoivble  peaoa." — Uuycteinck'a  War  for  <k 


Union,  L  ^*9. 
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tpoiiuib's  fortHnde  and  ooursge  and  derption  to  oar  caiHe ;  and  jon  aire  to 
take  it  back  to  Bsltiioore,  anfarl  it  in  your  atresia,  and  challenge  the  apptauae 
of  yonr  citizena.'*  For  moie  than  three  yeara  the  conspiratora  were  deceived 
by  the  belief  that  Maryland  was  their  ally  hi  heart,  bat  waa  made  powerleea 
by  military  despotiara ;  and  her  refugee  sou  were  oontiDBally  caUing  with 
fidth,  in  the  apirit  of  Randall's  popular  lytic  :-r 

"  Dear  Mother!  barst  the  tynmt'*  chain, 

Maryland ! 
Yli^ia-ahoald  not  call  in  Tain, 

MaiyVuidt 
She  meets- her  sitter*  on  the  plain ; 
'  Sie  Semper,''  'tis  the  prond  refrain 
That  baffles  mlnloDs  back  again, 

Maryland ! 
Arise  in  majesty  again, 

Mary  land !  my  Maryland !"  ' 

The  deluaion  was  dispelled  when,  in  the  aummer  of  1663,  Lee  iaraded 
Maryland,  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  large  accessions  to  hie  army  in' 
ti^t  State,  but  lost  by  desertion  far  more  than  he  gained  by  recruiting. 

At  about  this  time,  a  piratical  expedition  was  undertaken  on  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  sucoessftilly  carried  out  by  some  Marylanders.  On  the 
day  after  the  arrest  of  Kane,*  the  steamer  St.  Nicholas,  Captain  *''"^**'' 
Kxwaa,  that  plied  between  Baltimore  and  Point  Lookout,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac  River,  left  the  former  place  with  forty  or  fifty  pas- 
sengers, including  about  twenty  men  who  passed  for  mechanics.  There  were 
ako  a  few  women,  and  among  them  was  one  who  professed  to  be  a  Freneh 
lady.  When  the  steamer  was  near  Point  Lookout,  the  next  morning,  thie- 
"  French  lady,"  suddenly  transformed  to  a  stout  young  man,  in  the  person  of 
a  son  of  a  citizen  of  St.  Mary's  County,  Maryland,  named  Thomas,  and  su^ 
rounded  by  the  band  of  pretended  mechanics,  all  well  armed,  demanded  of 
Captun  Kirwan  the  immediate  surrender  of  his  vessel.  Kirwan  had  no 
means  for  successihl  resistance,  and  yielded.  The  boat  was  taken  to  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  river,  and  the  passengers  were  landed  at  Cone  Point, 
while  the  captain  and  crew  were  retained  as  prisoners.  There  one  hundred 
and  fifty  armed  accomplices  of  the  pirates,  pursuant  to  an  arrangement,  went 
on  board  the  St.  Nicholas,  which  was  destined  for  the  Confederate  naval 
service.  She  then  went  cruising  down  the  Chesapeake  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rappahannock  River,  where  she  captured  three  brigs  laden  respectively  with 
coffee,  ice,  apd  coal.-  .With  her  prizes,  she  went  up  the  Rappahannock  to 
Fredericksburg,  where  the  pirates  sold  their  plunder,  divided  the  prize- 
money,  and  were  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  by  the  delighted  citizens  of 
that  town,  then  suffering  from  the  blockade,  when  Thomas  appeared  in  his 
coetame  of  a  "  French  lady,"  and  produced  great  merriment. 

A  few  days  after  this  outrage,  officers  Carmichael*  and  Horton,  of  Kenly's 
Baltimore  police  force,  were  at  Fair  Haven,  on  the  Chesapeake,  with  a  oul- 

>  Wrttt«  b^  James  B.  Kandsll,  st  Point  Oonpset  Lonlslsim,  on  the  9<Ui  of  April,  IMl.  It  eontalsa  iitos 
•tanaa,  ud  wu  yurj  popular  thraoKboat  tb«  ■•ConMeraoy."  It  wu  socoeasfblly  psrodlod  by  s  loytl  writer, 
after  Le«*e  Invaskin  of  Marrland. 

'  Thta  wai  Ttenas  CanalelMel,  wbo  wm  afterrani  marshal  of  the  pollee  of  Balttmnre,  and.  wtth  oAerr 
D.  P.  Wast,  aiTsstiid  s  oambsr  of  the  Dembn*  of  tbr  Maryland  Leflslstnre  on  s  ebargo  of  disloyalty. 
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prit  in  charge.  Thej  took  passage  for  home  in  the  steamer  Maery  Wcuhinff' 
ton,  Captain  Mason  L.  Weems.  On  board  of  her  were  Captain  Kirwan  and 
bis  fellow-prisoners,  who  had  been  released ;  also  Thomas,  the  pirate,  and 
some  of  his  accomplices,  who  were  preparing,  no  donbt,  to  repeat  their  bold 
and  profitable  achievement.  Cannichael  was  informed  of  their  presence, 
and  directed  Weems  to  land  his  passengers  at  Fort  McHenry.  When 
Thomas  perceived  the  destination  of  the  vessel  he  remonstrated  ;  and,  finally, 
drawing  his  revolver,  and  calling  around  him  his  armed  associates,  he  threat- 
ened to  throw  the  officers  overboard  and  seize  the  vessel.  He  was  over- 
powered by  superior  numbers,  and  word  was  sent  to  Creneral  Banks  of  the 
stale  of  the  case,  who  ordered  an  officer  with  a  squad  of  men  to  arrest  the 
pirates.  Thomas  could  not  be  found.  At  length  he  was  discovered  in  a 
large  bureau  drawer,  in  the  ladies'  cabin.  He  was  dra\yii  out,  and,  with  his 
accomplices,  was  lodged  in  Fort  McHenry. 

Piratical  operations  on  a  more  extended  scale  and  wider  field,  under  the 
sanction  of  commissions  from  the  conspirators  at  Montgomery,  were  now 
frightening  American  commerce  from  the  ocean.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  issuing  of  these  commissions  by  Jcfierson  Davis,'  the  efibrt'S  of 
the  conspirators  to  establish  a  navy,  and  the  fitting  out  of  vessels  for  the 
purpose,  which  bad  been  stolen  from  the  National  Government,  or  purchased. 
Among  the  latter,  as  we  have  observed,  was  the  Lady  Davie,  the  first  regu- 
larly commissioned  vessel  in  the  Cunfeder.ite  Navy.  When  the  National 
Congress  met  in  extraordinary  session,  on  the  4th  of  July,  more  than  twenty 
of  these  ocean  depredators  were  afloat  and  in  active  service;*  and  at  the 
dose  of  that  month,  they  had  captured  vessels  and  property  valued  at  several 
millions  of  dollars.  Their  operations  had  commenced  early  in  May,  and  at 
the  b^inning  of  June  no  less  than  twenty  ve^^sels  had  been  captured  and 
sent  as  prizes  into  the  port  of  New  Orleans  alone. 

The  most  notable  of  the  Confederate  pirate  vessels,  at  that  early  period 
of  the  war,  were  the  Savannah,  Captain  T.  H.  Baker,  of  Charleston,  and 
the  Petrel,  Captain  William  Periy,  of  South  Carolina ;  one  of  which  was 
captured  by  an  armed  Government  vessel,  and  the  other  was  destroyed  by 
one. 

The  Savannah  was  a  little  schooner  which  had  formerly  done  duty  as 

>  See  page  STt,  The  terms  ptraU  and  piratteal  are  kere  need  eonildnvtely,  whrn  tpniklng  of  Uie  to- 
called  prlTftteering  nnder  commlftsiuns  iaeued  by  Jpffersun  DatIb  and  Robert  To«>n)bs  (See  note  4^  pa^e  87). 
The  lexleogrmpher  defines  a  pirate  to  be  **  A  robber  on  the  hlfch  seaa ;"  and  piracy,  "  The  act,  practice,  or  crime 
oC  robbing  on  the  high  sf  as :  the  taking  of  pro|H;rtj  from  i-thers  bj  open  violence,  and  without  anthorlt j,  on 
the  sea.^  The  acta  of  men  commlssloaed  by  Pavia  and  Toombs  vere  In  exact  acordance  with  these  con- 
ditions. These  leading  conspirators  represented  no  actnal  goveniment  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Confed- 
eracy of  disloyal  men  like  themselrea,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  their  OoTcmmcnt,  had  been 
eatablisbed,  as  we  have  observed,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  over  whom  thegr  had  aasomed  control,  ami 
whose  rights  they  had  trampk^  nnder  foot  They  had  no  more  authority  to  Issoc  commissions  of  any  kind, 
than  Jack  Cade,  Daniel  Shays,  I7at  Turner,  or  John  Brown.  Ilcnce,  those  who  committed  depredations  on  the 
high  seas  nnder  their  commissions,  did  so  "  without  authority."  And  privateering,  autborliod  by  a  regular 
government,  la  nothing  less  than  legalized  piracy,  which  several  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  have  abol- 
ished, by  an  agreement  made  at  Paris  In  18S&  To  that  agreement  the  Cntted  States  Government  refused  Its 
assent,  because  the  other  powers  would  not  go  ftirther,  and  declare  that  all  private  property  should  be  exempt 
from  seizure  at  sea,  not  only  by  private  armed  veBsel^  but  by  National  ship*  of  war.  The  g<>vemmeDta  of 
fraace  and  Eussta  were  In  &vor  of  this  proposition,  but  that  of  Great  Britain,  a  powerftil  maritime  nattoa, 
reftiaed  Its  aaaenb  It  also  refused  Ita  aaseat  to  a  modification  of  the  lawa  of  blockade,  saying,  "The  system  of 
commercial  blockade  Is  essential  to  onr  naval  supremacy." 

*  A  full  aeeonnt  of  the  eporattou  of  the  Confederate  Navy,  domeatle  and  foreign,  will  be  givea  la  aootlier 
part  of  thia  wort. 
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pilot-boat  No.  7,  off  Charleeton  harbor.     She  was  only  fifty-four  tons  bur- 
den, carried  one  IS-poonder  amidships,  and  was  manned  by  only  twenty 
men.    At  the  close  of  May  she 
sallied  out  from  Charleston,  and, 
on  the  1st  of  June,  captured  the 
merchant  brig  Joseph,  of  Maine, 
laden  with    sugar,, from  Cuba,, 
which  was  sent  into  Georgetown, 
Sonth  Carolina,  and  the  Savan- 
nah proceeded  in  search  of  other 
praes.      Three  days 
afterward,*  she  fell  in 
with    the     National 
brig  Perry,  which  she  mistook 
for  a  merchant  vessel,  and  ap- 
proached to  make  her  a  prize. 
When  the  mistake  was  discov- 
ered, the  Savannah  turned  and 
tried  to  escape.   The  Perry  gave 
hot  parsoit,   and  a  sharp  fight 

ensued,  which  was  of  short  duration.  The  Savannah  surrendered ;  and  her 
crew,  with  the  papers  of  the  vessel,  were  transferred  to  the  war-ship  Minne- 
Kta,  the  flag-ship  of  the  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  and  the  prize  was 
sent  to  New  York  in  charge  of  Master's  Mate  MoCook.  She  was  the  first 
vessd  bearing  the  Confederate  flag  that  was  captured,  and  the  event  pro- 
duced much  gratification  among  the  loyal  people. 

The  captain  and  crew  of  the  Savannah  yr^Te  imprisoned  as  pirates,  and 
were  afterward  tried  *  as  such,  in  New  York,  imder  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  19th  of  April.'  In  the  mean  time,  '  ^^'' 
Jefferson  Davis  had  addressed  a  letter'  to  the  President,  in 
which  he  threatened  to  deal  with  prisoners  in  his  hands  precisely 
as  the  commander  and  crew  of  the  Savannah  should  be  dealt  with.  He 
prepared  to  carry  out  that  threat  by  holding  Colonel  Michael  Corcoran,  of 
the  Sixty-ninth  New  York  (Irish)  Regiment,  who  was  captured  near  Bull's 
Run,  and  others,  as  hottages,  to  suffer  death  if  that  penalty  shonld  be 
inflicted  on  the  prisoners  of  the  Savannah.'  Meanwhile  the  subject  had 
been  mnch  discussed  at  home,'  and  commanded  attention  abroad,  especially 

•Bee  page  ns. 

'  Curearan  wu  treated  with  great  hanhoeM  He  tiw  handcnlTcd  and  placed  In  a  aoUtarj  cell,  with  a  cbatn 
ittteh«d  to  the  floor,  until  the  mental  excitement  {iroduced  hj  this  Ignomlnlona  treatment,  combining  with  a 
niMeptlblc  eonatltntlon,  and  the  infectlans  natore  of  the  locality  (LIbby  PrIaonX  brooght  on  an  attack  of  typhoid 
feTcr.    8ee  Jndge  Daley's  pnbllc  letter  to  Senator  Harris.  December  21,  IMl. 

'  On  the  ilst  of  December,  Charles  P.  Daley,  Judge  of  the  Conrt  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  city  of  New 
Tori,  sddreaaed  a  letter  to  Ira  Harris,  of  the  United  States  Senate,  In  dlscnsalon  of  the  question,  **  Are  Sonthem 
Prloteenmen  Pirates  f"  In  which  he  took  the  ground,  llrst,  that  they  were  on  the  same  level.  In  the  grade  of 
sunt,  with  every  Southern  soldier,  and  that  If  one  most  suffer  death  tmpiraey^  the  others  most  suffer  the  same 
fcr  Urnxm  ;  and,  secondly,  by  having  so  far  acceded  to  the  Confwleretes  the  rights  of  belligerents  as  to  exchange 
P^lseaen,  the  GoTemment  could  not  consistently  make  a  distinction  between  prisoners  taken  on  land  and  those 
Uea  OB  the  sea.  Ho  strongly  recommended,  as  a  measure  of  expediency,  that  the  President  should  treat  ilie 
"prirateersmen,''  who  had  been  convicted,  and  were  awaiting  sentence,  as  prisoners  of  war.  He  also  pleaded  in 
•xtenoatlen  of  the  rebellions  acta  of  the  people  of  the  South,  that,  through  their  want  of  Infonnation  concerning 
the  pteple  of  the  North,  they  had  "  been  hurried  Into  their  present  position  by  the  professional  politicians  and 
Isnie  landed  proprictora,  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  accnstomed  to  eoofldo  the  management  of  their  public 
iftln.'' 


•  July  8L 
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in  England,  where  it  waa  Bssamed  tliat  Davis  was  at  the  head  of  an  actnai 
government,  to  whom  the  British  suthoritiee  had  officially  awarded  bell- 
gerent  rights.  With  that  assumption,  and  that  o|Hnion  of  the  oharacter  «f 
the  Confederates,  it  was  arg«ed  in  the  British  Parliament  that  the  captiv«a 
were  not  pirates,  hut  privateers,  and  onght  to  he  treated  as  prisoners  of  wax; 
The  United  States  Government,  on  the  contrary,  denied  that  JeffersMi 
Davis  represented  any  government,  and  hMee  his  coQuniBsions  were  null, 
and  the  so^alled  privateers  were  pirates,  aooording  to  the  accepted  law  of 
nations ;  but,  governed  by  the  dictates  of  expediency  and  a  wisely  directed 
humanity,  it  was  concluded -to  treat  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  t&j 
were  afterward  exchanged. 

The  Petrel  yiraa  more  suddenly  diecked  in  her  pirsdeal  career  tban  the 
Saoannak.  She  was  the  United  States  revenue-cutter  Aiken,  which  had 
been  surrendered  to  the  mK^gcBts  at  Charleston,  in  December,  1860,  by  her 
disloyal  commander.^  She  was  now  manned  by  a  crew  of  thirty-six  mot^ 
who  were  mostly  Irishmen,  picked  up  in  Charleston  while  seeking  employ 
ment.  She  evaded  the  blodcading  squadron  off  Cbarlestoo  harbor,  aaid 
went  to  sea  on  the  28th  of  July,  when  she  was  discovered  by  the  National 
frigate  St.  Lawrence,  that  was  lying  behind  one  of  the  islands  on  that  coast 
The  St.  Lavsrence  was  immediately  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
large  merchant  vessel.  Her  heavy  spars  were  hauled  down,  her  ports  were 
closed,  and  her  people  sent  below.  The  Petrel  regarded  her  as  a  rich 
prize,  and  bore  down  upon  her,  while  the  iSt.  Jxitorenoe  appeared  to  be 
crowding  sail  so  as  to  escape.  As  the  Petrel  approached,  she  sent  a  warning 
shot  across  the  St.  Lavsrence,  but  the  latter  kept  on  her  course,  chased  by 
the  pira£e.  "When  the  Petrel  came  within  fair  nuige,  the  SL  Lawrenoe 
opened  her  ports,  and  gave  her  the  contents  of  three  heavy  guns.  One  of 
them — a  Paixhan — was  loaded  with  an  8-inch  shell,  known  aa  the  "  Tbundep- 
holt,'"  which  exploded  in  the  hold  of  the  Parel,  wWk  a  32i>ound  solid  shot 
struck  her  amidships,  below  w^er-raai^  These  made 
her  a  total  wreck  in  an  instant,  ai>d  she  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  leaving  the  foaming  waters  over  her 
grave  thickly  strewn  with  splinters  and  ber  strugglii^g 
crew.  Pour  of  her  men  were  drowned,  and  the  remain- 
der, when  brought  out  of  the  irater,  were  so  amazed  and 
mrsMSBOLT  vasa.  confused  that  they  scarcely  knew  what  had  happened. 
A  flash  of  fire,  a  thunder-peal,  the'  crash  of  timbers,  and"  engulfiiient  in  the 
sea,  had  been  the  incidents  of  a  moment  of  their  experience.  The  rescued 
«ew  were  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  placed  in  Moyamensing  Prison,  to  answer 
the  charge  of  piracy.  They,  like  the  crew  of  the  Savannah,  were  finally 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  were  exchanged. 

White  the  piratical  vessels  of  the  Confederates  were  making  war  upon 


>  8««pa9e  186L 

•  Thto  iholl  Tu  iiTWIed  ty  WUllam  Wh«eler  HabbelU  connselor  at  taw,  of  Fhltadflphta,  In  Ox  ytt  19*^ 
nd  for  wtaioh  he  raoeired  lettept  jmUnt  tn.lSM.  UwM  Introduced  into  the  bcttIm  In  184T,  tinder  *n  agrwBMiit 
«f  aeere<7,  by  Colooel  BumlonL  Uie  Inventor  of  the  columblail  («ee  page  1SS),  then  the  Chief  rf  the  OrdnaM* 
Depertment  Thto  •hell  wM  the  moet  efficient  projectile  In  u»c  when  the  wwhroke  ont.  lt»  (ppearaDoe  to 
•hown  by  the  annexed  lllnstmtlon.  of  which  A  Is  the  ehcll ;  A  the  mbot,  or  shoe  of  wood,  tnd  f,  the  ftin.  The 
peoullarconatniction  of  thto »hell  will  U»  UuruafU-r  mctttioneO,  wbtn  nutlduK  the  rnriims  p-oJectllc»  ii»rd  In  the 
war. 
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tmnmerce,  and  the  oonspiraton  were  encoanged  by  foieigta  powers,  who 
bad  conceded  to  them  belligerent  rights,  to  increase  their  number.  Secretary 
Welles  was  putting  forth,  in  foil  measure,  all  the  instrumentalities  at  his 
eommand  for  increasing  the  strength  and  effioieticy  of  the  National  Navy. 
Tke  blockade  of  ports  along  almost  three  thousand  miles  of  coast,  with  its 
Muaenms  harbon  and  inlets,'  had  been  de^ared,  and  must  be  made  as 
perfect  as  the  law  of  nations,  as  they 
were  then  oonstmed,  required,  to  com- 
mand lespect.  There  was.  no  time  for 
the  building  of  vessels  for  the  purpose; 
BO  the  Secretary  pardiased  rariona 
kinds  of  craft,  and  oonrerted  them  itito 
warriors  as  speedily  as  possible. 

We  hitve  seen  how  inefficient  and 
scattered  was  the  Navy  at  tke  accessioa 
of  the  new  Administration, 
at  the  be^nning  of  March;* 
now,  at  the  b^inning  of  July,  fonr 
irtbodn  later,  there  were  forty-three 
armed  vesBi^  engaged  in  the  blockade 
service,  and  in  defense  of  the  coast  on 
the  esstem  side  of  the  continent.  These 
were  dirided  into  two  squadrons,  known 

respectively  as  the  Atlantic  and  the  6n1f  Squadron.  The  former,  under  the 
command  of  Flag-officer  Silas  H.  Stringhara,  consisted  of  twenty -two  vessels, 
sod  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  gnus  and  three  thousand 
three  hundred  men;  the  latter,  under  command  of  Flag-officer  William  Mer* 

vine,  consisted 
_;i.  !         .    ~^       ~ii^-_       =^  of  twenty-one 

vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  of 
two  hundred 
and  eighty -two 
guns  and  three 
thousand  five 
hundred  men.' 
And  before  the 
close  of  the 
year,  the  Secre- 
tary purchased  and  put  into  commission  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  vessels,  and  had  contracted  for  the  building  of  a  lar^e  number  of 
steamsbipa  of  a  substantial  class,  suitable  for  performing  continuous  duty  off 
the  coast  in  all  weathers. 

The  Secretary,  in  his  Repoi-t,  called  attention  to  the  important  subject  of 


wivuifi  BOH-oLAs  itoAmra  BAmn. 


<  Bepart  of  Gldmn  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Xary,  July  4,  ISSl. 

*  Beport  of  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Nary,  Jaly  4, 1861.  The  commanders  of  the  squadrons  had  been  Instmeted 
to  permit  the  rrasels^of  fareiirners  to  Irare  the  blockaded  ports  within  flfteen  d.iys  after  snch  blockade  was 
MliMUhed.  aad  their  Teasels  were  not  to  be  seized  unless  they  attempted,  aftt-r  bein^r  once  wtraed  ofl^  to  enter 
SB  inlerrlicted  port 
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iron-ctad  vessels,  and  recommended  tbie  appointment  of  a  competent  board 
to  inqaire  into  and  report  on  the  snbject.  Already  there  had  been  spent 
more  than  a  million  of  dollars  in  the  construction  of  an  immense  iron-clad 
floating  battery,  for  harbor  defense,  by  Messrs.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  most  of  it  by  the  Government,  and  yet  it  was  not  completed.  He 
recommended  a  special  inquiry  concerning  that  battery,  before  the  large  sum 
asked  for  its  completion  should  be  appropriated.' 

The  call  for  recruits  for  the  Navy  was  promptly  complied  with,  and  for 
the  want  of  them  no  vessel  was  ever  detained  more  than  two  or  three  days. 
Since  the  4th  of  March,  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  officers  had  resigned 
their  commissions  or  had  been  dismissed  from  the  service  for  disloyalty;  and 
several  vessels  were  sent  to  sea  at  first  without  a  full  complement  of  offioers. 
The  want  was  soon  supplied.  Many  who  had  retired  to  civil  pursuits  now 
patriotically  came  forth  promptly  to  aid  their  country  in  its  struggle  for  life, 
and  were  re-commissioned ;'  while  many  masters  and  masters'  mates  were 
appointed  from  the  commercial  marine.*  The  Naval  School  and  public  prop- 
erty at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  had  been  removed  to  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  because  it  was  unsi^e,  in  the  state  of  public  afiairs  in  Maryland,  to 
continue  the  school  there.  Fort  Adams,  near  Newport,  was  tendered  by 
the  War  Department  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  school. 


■  Until  Just  before  the  war,  thia  atmettire  had  been  shot  In  from  the  public  tje.  It  was  to  be  seren  bon- 
drtd  feet  long,  covered  with  iron  plates,  ao  aa  to  be  proof  afialnst  >hot  and  ahell  of  any  kind.  It  waa  to  be 
moTed  by  ateam-englnea  of  sofflclrnl  power  to  glTO  It  a  momeniain  that  would  cauM  It  to  out  in  two  any  ablp- 
of-war  then  known,  when  It  ahould  strike  it  at  the  waist.  It  was  intended  to  m<»unt  a  battery  of  alxtecn  heavy 
rifled  cannon,  in  bomb-proof  casemates,  and  two  heavy  colunibiads  for  throwing  shells,  Tbe  latter  were  t<i  he 
00  deck,  fore  and  aft.  The  amoke-stack  waa  to  b«  constrvctcd  in  sliding  sections,  Ilka  a  tclefeope,  for  nbvioaa 
purposes;  and  the  vessel  was  to  be  so  constructed  tliat  it  might  be  sunk  tu  the  level  of  the  water.  Its  bur- 
den was  to  be  rated  at  six  thouaand  tons.    It  Is  yet  (1S|)5)  imflnishnd. 

'The  following  la  the  form  of  the  naval  oommisiions:— **Tua  PamniKT  or  TBI  UimwD  Statss  or 
Amxbica,  To  all  who  ahall  see  these  presents,  Greeting :   Know  yc,  that  reposing  si>ecial  Trust  and  Confidence 

In  the  Patriotism,  Valor,  Fidelity,  and  Abillticsof ,  1  havi- 

nominated,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 

do  appoint  him  a ,  from  tbe day  of ,  IS — ,  In  the 

service  of  the  ITnlted  Statea  He  la  therefore  careftally  and  diligently 
to  discharge  the  Duties  of ,  by  doing  and  performing  all  Man- 
ner of  Things  thereto  belonging.  And  I  do  strictly  charge  and 
require  all  Officers.  Seamen,  and  Marlnea,  under  hla  command,  to  be 

obedient  to  hla  Orders  aa And  ne  la  to  observe  an4  follow 

such  Ordera  and  Directions,  from  time  to  time,  aa  he  shall  receive 
fh>ra  me,  or  the  fiiturc  President  of  the  United  States,  or  his  Superior 
Officer  set  over  him,  according  to  tbe  Rules  and  Discipline  of  the 
Navy.  This  Commission  to  continue  in  force  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  of  Che  United  States  for  the  time  being.    Given  under 

my  hand  at  Washington,  this day  of ,  In  tbe  year  of  oar 

Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Sixty-one,  and  in  the  Eighty- 
fifth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States. 

".ABSAUaH  I.INOOLX 

**GiDKOK  WxLLKS,  Secretary  qf  th€  Karp.^ 
These  commissions  are  printed  on  parchment    At  the  top  la  seen  a  spread  eagle  on  a  rook  In  the  ocean,  cm 
which  is  a  marlner'a  eompaaa,  the  bscea  and  ollvc-btanch,  with  sailing  vesaela-of-war  In  the  distance.    At  the 
bottom,  Keptune  and  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  In  a  shell  drawn  by  horses  and  surrounded  by  Tritons;  and  below 
this  the  seal,  surrounded  by  a  wnnth.  and  military  and  naval  trophlea. 
•  Keport  of  theSeeretai^  of  thv  Navy,  July  4. 18CL 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THZ   CALLED   8E8SI0B   Of   COItGBBSS.— rOBEIGN    RELATIONS.— BrarXYOLENT   OBOANI- 
ZATIONS.— THE  OPFOeiBO   AKHIE8. 

N  Thnnday,  the  4tfa  of  Julj,  1861,  which  was  the  eighty- 
fourth  anniversaiy  of  the  Declaration  of  the  ludependenoe 
of  the  United  States,  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  assembled 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington  City,  in  extraordi- 
nary session,  in  compliance  with  the  call  of  the  '  ^j"*^"^ 
President*  No  Congress  since  the  First — ^by  whi6h  the 
policy  of  the  new  government  in  its  domestic  and  foreign  relations 
had  to  be  determined,  the  practical  foundations  of  the  Nation 
established,  and  the  machinery  of  law  put  in  motion— had'  been 
burdened  with  sach  momentous  duties  and  such  grave  responsibili- 
ties as  this.  The  delicate  and  difficnit  task  of  preserving,  by  the  strong 
arm  of  absolute  power,  the  life  of  the  Nation,  imperiled  by  internal  foes, 
without  usurping  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  people,  was  imposed 
upon  it.  Its  members  were  elected  when  the  country  seemed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  profound  peace  and  great  prosperity ;  they  now  came  together,  a 
few  months  later,  to  legislate,  when  the  country  was  rent  by  violence  and 
its  industrial  energies  were  paralyzed — when  the  fires  of  civil  war  were 
madly  blazing  over  an  area  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
square  miles  of  the  Republic,  and  were,  in  a  special  manner,  menacing  the 
seat  of  government  and  the  national  archives  with  utter  desolation.  Large 
armies,  destined  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government,  were  within  the 
sound  of  cannon  of  the  Capital ;  and  secret  assassins,  it  is  believed,  intrusted 
with  errands  of  deadliest  mischief  by  conspirators,  were  prowling  about  the 
halls  of  Congress  and  the  house  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  At  such  a  time, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  went  up  to  the  National  Capital,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  preserving  the  Republic  from  harm ;  and,  as  we  shall 
observe,"  the  great  majority  of  them  wisely,  patriotically,  and  efficiently 
performed  that  duty. 

In  the  Senate,  twenty-three  States,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
twenty-two  States  and  one  Territory  were  represented.  There  were  forty 
senators  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  representatives  present  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session.  Ten  States,  in  which  the  politicians  had  adopted  ordi- 
nances of  secession,  were  not  represented.'  In  both  houses,  there  was  a 
large  majority  of  Unionists. 

■  Th«w  were  Vfarflnta  <l]|«  Mstoni'iiorttoB,  eoatrolled  hj  the  eoniplraton  at  Blnhmond).  North  uut  Sogtk 
OnoUn*.  Owirfia.  riorliU.  Alatwi—,  HlMlulppI,  Lontsiuu,  Arluo■a^  ud  Tonu.  Voar  Slare-ltbnr  Slttr*. 
■wnwlT,  DcUwmrp,  MarrbniL  KmlnekT.  anil  Miaa  -nr).  wiir  rfprcMnti-d.    Ti-nnwacr  had  rot  then  l.elrl  (ti 
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The  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  over  which  Hannibal  Hamlin,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  presided,  were  opened  by  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D.,  and  those  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Stockton,  chaplain  of 
the  last  House.'  This  was  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  organized  by  the  election . 
of  Galusha  A.  "Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  speaker  or  presiding  officer. 

On  the  second  day  of  the 
*  i9n  *"  session,*  President  Lincoln  sent 
into  CoDgcees,  by  the  htin&s--f>f 
his  private  secretary,  J.  G.  Xicolay,  a 
message,  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
consideration  of  the  important  spbjeot 
.whi(^  occasioned  the  assembling  of  thait 
body  in  extraordinary  seesioQ.  He  recitod 
the  many  and  grave  offenses  of  the  oon- 
spirators,  such  as  the  seizure  and  i^ppro- 
priatian  of  public  property,  the  preparations  for  war,  and  the  seeking  of 
recognition  by  foreign  powers,  as  an  independent  nation ;  and  then  he  gave 
an  outline  history  of  events  connected  v'ltix  Fort  Sumter,  already  recorded 
in  this  volume.  Speaking  of  the  assault  on  -that  work,  he  said  that  it  was 
in  "no  sense  a  matter  of  self-defenae  qpon  the  part  of  the  assailants,'"  for 
they  "knew  that  the  garrison  in  the  fort  could  by  no  possibility  commit 
aggression  upon  them."  By  the  affair-  at  Fort  Sumter,  he  aaid,  "  the  assail- 
ants of  the  Govemnxent  began  the  conflict  of  anns,  without  a  gun  in  sight 
or  in  expectancy  to  return  their  fire,  save  only  the  few  in  the  fort,  sent  to 
that  iarbor  years  before  for  their  own  protection,  and  still  ready  to  givje 
that  protection  in  whatever  was  lawfuL  Jn  this  act,  discarding  all  else,  they 
have  forced  upon  the  country  the  distinct  issue, '  immediate  dissolution  .or 
blood.'  And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  these  United  States.  It  presents 
to  the  whole  family  of  man  the  question,  whether  a  constitutional  republic 
or  democracy — a  government  of  the  pe<^le  by  the  same  people — can  .or 
can  not  maintain  its  territorial  integrity  against  its  own  domestic  foes.  It 
presents  the  question,  whether  discontented  individual,  too  tew  in  number 
to  control  <idministratioB  according  to  organic  law,  in  any  case,  can  always," 
upon  the  pretenses  made  in  this  case,  or  on  any  other  pretenses,  or  xurbi- 

dtMIODt  for  tncnb«ra  of  GoiifTBU.  Wben  thaf  wtn  held,  Arc  .WMks  ^l»ttr,  obIt  tkrra  dlstri«la  In  Ext  Ten  - 
OMCeo  chose  rrprrsenlMlTCS.  One  of  tbeie,  Thomu  A.  B.  NfUon.  whllo  un  bl>  wajr  to  Wubington  CItj,  ig^ 
arrested  hy  the  insorpents  and  taken  to  Richmond,  where  he  seenrrd  his  personal  liberty  by  an  open  prafi-s- 
iioB  of  tllefianee  to  the  'Sonthem  OoafedcraoT-**  of  cunspiraton.  Anditw  Jokuson,  of  TenneaK-r,  aH«arr<l 
sad  took  bis  seat  In  the  Senate. 

1  See  page  65. 

*  The  uense  of  the  oMiaplnlots  for  their  reroluttoaaiT  act  tlluddd  to-ky  the  President,  iflic  all  othera,  'vaa 
only  a  pretext,  and  so  transparent  that  no  well'Informed  person  was  deceived  hy  It  ^uch  .waa,  evidently,  the 
Peace  Convention  (see  page  SS6)  at  Washington,  planned  by  the  Virginia  cons|>trator«.  Such,  also,  waa  the 
mission  of  Forsyth  and  Crai*-ford  (see  page  800),  who  were  sent  by  Jcfferwin  I>avls  to  Washington  to  say  that 
they  were  "intrnsted  with  power,  in  the  spirit  of  humanity,  the  civilization  of  the  age."  et  cirtera.  to  offer  to 
the  National  OoTeminent  the  olVre^raaeh  ef  peitee  (see  page  M8).  when  it  Is  known  that  while  they  were  In 
the  Capital,  these  "peace  ambassndora^^  made  large  contracts  wtth  Northern  mannthetttran  (to  the  ahamc  of 
tbaaa  oontiaoton  b«  it  recorded  '.\  for  arms  and  ammunition,  in  ptcpantion  for  war. 
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tfariiy,  withoot  aay  pn^nae,  break  up  their  government,  and  thus  practically 
pat  an  end  to  free  gov<$ri)ment  upon  the  earth.  It  forces  ns  ^o  ask, '  Is  there 
in  all  republics  this  inherent  and  fatal  weakness  ?  Most  a  government,  of 
necessity,  be  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  own  people,  or  too  weak  to 
maintun  its  own  existence  ?'  So  viewing  the  issue,  no  choice  was  left  but 
to  call  out  the  war-power  of  the  Government,  and  so  to  resist  force  employed 
for  its  destruction  by  force  for  its  preservation." 

The  President  then  reviewed  the  conduct  of  the  Virginia  conspirators 
and  seiiessinnists  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  condemned  the  policy 
of  *'  armed  neutrality  "  proposed  in  some  of  the  Border  Slave-labor  States, 
as  a  policy  that  recognized  "  no  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  no  obligation  to 
maintain  the  Union."'  He  then  noticed  the  call  for  troops  to  put  down  the 
insurrection, jmd  the  wonderfixl  response;  the  action  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment in  the  matter  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;  the  attitude  of  foreign 
nations  toward  the  Government,  and  the  necessity  for  vindicating  its  power ; 
and  then  said,  "  It  is  now  recommended,  that  yon  give  the  legal  means  for 
making  this  contest  a  short  and  decisive  one ;  that  you  place  at  the  control 
of  the  Government,  for  the  work,  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  men  and 
four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.*  ...  A  right  result,  at  this  time,  will 
be  worth  more  to  the  world  than  ten  times  the  men  and  ten  times  the 
money.  The  evidence  reaching  us  from  the  country  leaves  no  doubt  th^t 
the  material  for  the  work  is  abundant,  and  that  it  needs  only  the  band  of 
legislation  to  give  it  legal  sanction,  and  the  hand  of  the  Executive  to  give 
it  practical  shape  and  efficiency.  In  other  words,  the  people  will  save  their 
Government,  if  the  Government  itself  will  do  its  part  only  indifferently  welL" 

The  President  spoke  of  the  methods  used  by  the  conspirators  to  stir 
qp  the  people  to  revolt,  already  noticed,'  and  then  argued,  at  consider- 
i^le  length,  against  the  existence  of  State  Sovereignty  and  the  right,  of 
a  State  to  secede;'  and  he  questioned  whether,  at  that  time,  there 
was  a  majority  of  the  legally  qualified  voters  of  any  State,  excqiting  South 
Carolina,  who  were  in  favor  of  dis.union.  "  This  is  essentially  a  people's 
contest,"  he  said ;  and  he  was  happy  in  the  beli^  that  the  "  plain  people  " 
comprehended  it  as  such.  He  then  noticed  the  remarkable  fact,  that  whije 
large  numbers  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Xavy  had  proved  themselves 
unfaithful,  "  not  one  common  soldier  or  common  sailor  is  known  to  have 


>  Altbnngh  the  Pmldnit  mad*  no  allnalon  to  Slarery,  u  the  Ineltlii;  csnae  of  the  rebellion,  he  stated  the 
■tgnlfleuit  &et,  that  "None  of  the  Bt«t«a,  cammool7  called  Blare  Btatea,  except  Delaware,  (tare  a  regiment, 
through  re^lar  State  organizations,^  fur  the  snpport  of  the  Oovemment  **  A  few  regiments,^  be  aald,  **  hare 
been  or^antced  wlihtn  aanie  other*  of  tboee  Statea,  by  iBdirtdnal  enterprlae,  and  recetred  Into  the  Ovrammont 


*  Fonr  hnndred  thoawnd  men  oonstltnted  only  about  one*tenth  of  those  of  proper  age  fbr  military  serrlee 
■> within  the  regions  where,"  the  President  said,  "apparently  all  arewlllln(t  to  eagafe;"  and,  he  added,  the 
■un  tif  four  hundred  millions'of  dolbua  "  Is  less  than  a  twenty-third  part  of  the  money  ralae  owned  by  the 
men  who  seem  ready  to  derute  the  whole.** 

•See  page  4a 

*  "The  State*  bare  tb^staiiM  In  tb«  Cnlon,'*  he  said,  "and  they  hare  no  other  legal  tlahu.  If  they 
break  from  this,  they  can  only  do  so  against  law  snd  by  rcrolntlon.  The  tTnlon,  nnd  not  themselres  separately, 
proeored  their  independence  and  their  liberty.  By  conqnest  or  pnrchatv,  the  Union  gnre  each  of  them  whist^ 
(mr  of  Independenoe  or  liberty  it  has.  The  Union  is  older  Uian  any  of  the  States,  and.  In  fiwt.  It  created  then 
«*  State*.  Originally,  some  dependent  colonies  made  the  Union,  and.  In  tnm,  the  TTnlon  threw  off  their  oid 
dcprndenoe  for  them,  and  made  them  Butes,  inch  as  they  are.  Not  one  of  them  erer  had  a  State  CnmtltaUon 
Indepcodett  of  tb«  Daioa  Of  conrse,  it  is  not  forgotten  that  all  the  new  State*  (Hmed  their  ennstitntioo* 
bffora  they  entered  the  (Tnlon ;  nerrrthelrss,  di-pendent  npoD  and  preparatory  to  coming  Into  the  Union." 
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deserted  his  Ung.  .  .  .  This  is  the  patriotic  instinct  of  plain  people.  They 
understand,  without  an  argument,  that  the  destroying  of  the  GoTemment 
which  was  made  by  Washington  means  no  good  to  them." 

The  President  concluded  by  assuring  the  people  that  it  was  with  the 
deepest  regret  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  employ  the  war-power  in 
defense  of  the  Government,  and  that  the  sole  object  of  its  exercise  should 
be  the  maintenance  of  the  National  authority  and  the  salvation  of  the  life  of 
the  Republic.  "  And  having  so  chosen  our  course,  without  guile  and  with 
pure  motives,"  he  said  to  Congress,  after  expressing  a  hope  that  the  views 
of  that  body  were  coincident  with  his  own,  "  let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God, 
and  go  forward  without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts." 

<  The  President's  Message  was  accompanied  by  imj)ortant  reports  from 
heads  of  Executive  Departments.  Mr.  Cameron,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
recommended  the  enlistment  of  men  for  three  years,  with  a  bounty  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  additional  regiments  of  the  regular  Array;  that 
appropriations  be  made  for  the  construction,  equipment,  and  current  expenses 
of  i-ailways  and  telegraphs  for  the  use  of  the  Government;  also,  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  a  more  liberal  supply  of  approved  arms  for  the  militia  of  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  and  other  measures  necessary  in  a  state  of 
war.  He  also  recommended  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of. 
War,  and  an  increase  of  the  clerical  force  of  his  department. 

Mr.  Chase,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, whose  management  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  country  during  a  greater 
portion  of  the  period  of  the  war  was  con- 
sidered eminently  wise  and  efficient,  asjced 
for  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
dollars  for  war  purposes,  and  eighty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  meet  the  ordinary  de- 
mands for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the 
4  ,^^^^^^^^^f/f^^  30th  of  June,  1862.     He  proposed  to  raise 

the  eighty  millions,  in  addition  to  the  sum 
of  nearly  sixty-six  millions  of  dollars 
already  appropriated,  by  levying  increased 
duties  on  specified  articles,  and  also  by 
■ALMOM  r.  onABi.  certain  internal  revenues,  or  by  the  direct 

taxation  of  real  and  personal  property. 
To  raise  the  amount  asked  for  war  purposes,  he  proposed  a  National  loan  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  issued  in  the  form  of 
treasury  notes,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cen- 
tum, or  one  cent  a  day  on  fifty  dollars,  in  sums  from  fifty  dollars  to  five 
thousand  dollars.  He'^roposed  to  issue  bonds,  or  certificates  of  debt,  in  the 
eivent  of  the  National  loan  proving  to  be  insufficient,  to  the  amount  of  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  madtf  redeemable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Government,  after  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  years,  and 
bearing  an  interest  not  exceeding  seven  per  cent.  He  further  recommended, 
for  the  supply  of  the  full  amount,  the  issue  of  another  class  of  treasury 
notes,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  fifty  millions  of  dollars  (some  of  small 
denominations),  bearing  an  interest  of  three  and  sixty-five  one-hundredtha 
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per  oent^  and  exchangeable  at  the  will  of  the  holders  for  the  treasiuy  notes 
of  the  first^named  issue. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  had  been  compened  to  employ  extra- 
ordinary measures  to  meet  the  demands  imposed  by  treason,  asked  Congre^ 
to  sanction  his  acts,  and  recommended  various  measnres  for  the  increase  of 
tiie  efficiency  of  his  department.  He  also  recommended  the  appointment  of 
ui  AsHstant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  an  increase  of  the  clerical  force  of  the 
department;  and  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  iron-clad  steamers  or  floating  batteries. 

WiUi  the  President's  Message  and  the  reports  of  Cabinet  ministers  be- 
fore it,  Congress  prepared  to  enter  upon  its  solemn  and  important  duties 
with  industry  and  vigor,  after  disposing  of  several  claims  for  seats  in  dispute 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  And  in  that  chamber,  one  of  the  first  acts 
was  to  provide  for  checking  irrelevant  discussion,  by  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution that  only  bills  relating  to  the  military,  naval,  and  financial  affairs  of 
the  Government  at  that  crisis  should  be  considered,  and  that  all  other  busi- 
ness should  be  referred  to  appropriate  committees,  to  be  acted  upon  at  the 
next  regular  session. 

It  was  very  important  that  Congress  should  confine  its  efibrts  to  the  one 
great  object  of  furnishing  the  Executive  with  ample  powers  for  suppressing 
the  rebellion  speedily,  for  its  magnitude  and  promises  of  succesfl  were  so 
great  and  hopefol,  that  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  "  Conf«'derate 
States,"  and  armed  interference  in  their  favor  by  powerful  foreign  govern- 
ments, seemed  to  be  not  only  possible  but  probable.  From  the  time  when 
South  Carolinians  declared  their  State  withdrawn  from  the  Union,* 
there  had  been  observed  in  most  of  the  European  courts,  and  in  *  ^^'^'  *"' 
the  public  journals  in  their  interest,  an  unfriendliness  of  spirit 
toward  the  National  Government,  and  a  willingness  to  encourage  its  enemies 
in  their  revolutionary  measures.  At  these  courts,  and  at  the  ear  of  these 
journals,  emissaries  of  the  conspirators  had  already  been  engaged  in  magni- 
fying the  strength  of  the  Slave-labor  States ;  in  promising  great  benefits  to 
European  friends  and  helpers ;  and  in  misrepresenting  the  character,  temper, 
and  resources  of  the  National  Government.  And  at  the  powerful  French 
eonrt,  the  source  of  much  of  the  political  opinion  of  the  ruling  classes  of 
Continental  Europe,  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  of  Virginia,  the  American  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary,  it  was  believed,  was  an  efficient  accomplice  of  the  con- 
spirators in  the  work  of  misrepresenting  their  Government,  and  maturing 
plans  for  seonring.  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  "Seceded" 
Stetea     This  susiHcioir  of  Mr.  Faulkner  was  unfounded  in  truth. 

When,  during  the  month  of  January,  the  politicians  of  several  of  the 
Slave-labor  States  declared  those  States  separated  from  the  Union,  and,  early 
in  February,  proceeded  to  form  a  League  of  so-called  Seceded  States,  Europe 
was  prepared  to  accept  the  hopeless  dissolution  of  the  Republic  as  a  fact 
aooompUshed.  Tiiis  belief' was  strengthened  by  the  dispatches  of  most  of 
the  foreign  ministers  at  Washington  to  their  respective  governments,  early 
in  February,  who  announced  the  practical  dissolution  of  the  Union ;  and 
0ome  i^fboted  to  be  amazed  at  the  folly  of  Congress  in  legislating  concerning 
the  tariff  and  other  National  measures,  when  the  Nation  was  hopelessly  ex- 
piring ! 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  thsrt  foreign  governments  and  public 
should  have  made  this  grave  mistake.  They  had  been  for  a  quarter  o 
century  taught  by  a  certam  claSs  of  leading  politicians,  in  all  parts  of 
TTnion,  that  the  States  were  sovereign,  and  formed  only  a  league  by  compi 
without  having  more  than  it  few  dissenting  opinions  from  the  expounder! 
the  Constitution  in  Congress  and  out  of  it;  and  the  practical  conclusion  ■« 
what  some  of  the  conspirators  boldly  asserted,  that  secession  was  a  "  reser 
nght "  of  the  States.  When,  therefore,  the  positive  and  irrevocable  di 
lution  of  the  Union,  by  the  secessioti  of  several  States,  was  announced 
the  floor  of  Congress  and  in  Ifcadihg  newspapers,  by  men  of  every  port 
of  the  Union,  what  other  eonclusion  cotild  ill-informed  or  misinforr 
foreigners  arrive  at  than  that  the  f^ar  was  unrighteous,  and  that,  instead 
being  waged  by  the  National  Government  in  vindication  of  its  own  ri| 
ful  and  supreme  authority  over  ail  the  States,  and  for  the  preservatior 
its  integrity,  it  was  a  war  oi  sections — a'  war  of  States  agrainst  Stat 
This  fundamental  error  prevailed  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  i 
was  for  a  long  time  a  8tumbling-blo6k  in  the  way  of  many  earnest  irie 
of  our  Government  abroad. 

So  early  as  the  close  of  February;  Mr.  Black,  the  Secret 
''""^j"^*'  of  State  under  Mr.  Buchanan,'  addressed*  a  circular  letter  to 
American  ministers  abroad,  informing  them  of  the  state  of  pnl 
affairs  at  home,  directing  them  to  endeavor  to  counteract  the  efforts  of 
agents  of  the  conspirators  at  foreign  courts,  and  assuring  them  that 
Government  had  not  "  relinquished  its  constitutional  jurisdiction  within 
States"  wherein  rebellion  existed,  and  did  "  not  desire  to  do  s 
■  This  was  followed,  a  feW  days  afterward,'  by  a  circular  let 
from  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  conjuring  th 
to  use  all  diligence  to  "  prevent  the  designs  of  those  who  would  invi 
foreign  intervention  to  embarrass  and  overthrow  the  Republic."  More  tl 
a  month  later,  when  Jefferson  Davis  had  offered  commissions  for  depredat 
on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  had  declared  t 
such  depredators  should  be  treated  as  pirates,*  Mr.  Seward  addressed 
other  circular  to  American  ministers  at  the  principal  European  courts. 
which  he  reviewed  recent  measures  tending  to  the  abolition  of  the  pract 
of  privateering,  and  instructed  the  American  minister  at  the  British  co 
to  seek  an  early  opportunity  to  propose  to  that  government  an  agrecmi 
on  the  subject,  on  the  basis  of  the  declarations  of  the  Congress  at  Paris, 
1856,  with  an  additional  agreement  that  should  secore  from  seizure  on  : 
high  seas,  under  all  circumstances,  private  property  not  contraband  of  w 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  a  son  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  had  just  been  : 
pointed  to  fill  the  station  of  ministier  at  the  court  of  St.  James,*  which  h 
been  held  by  his  father  and  grandfather;  and  to  him  the  proposed  nej 
tiation  was  intrusted.  Mr.  Adams  had  already  been  instructed'  concerai 
the  manner  in  which  he  should  oppose  the  efforts  of  the  agents  of  the  e< 


'  8e«  pag*  TO; .  .         i  ,  , .  '"Sec  page  STa 

*  Mr.  Aduns  snccoedcd  tlie  late  Qeorge  M.  Dallas,  of  FenneylTanta,  at  Ainbasaador  at  fbr  British  »t 
Vr.  DsJIas  wta  a  blirbl^  acoompllatied  and  palriotte  gcntlaman,  vhoae  toIos  was  bcHrd.  on  his  roturn  home 
wholeaome  denanoiatlons  of  the  conaplraton  againat  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

*  See  Mr.  Seward's  LHUf  a/ Iiutruatiotu  to  Mr.  Adnmt,  April  ID,  1S61. 
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qHrators,  Be  wM  directed  to  a«&iiowIedg«  the  appredsdoil  of  tbe  Ameti* 
dtn  peopI«  and  Goveramea^  of  tbe  lAte  expressioDS  of  good-will  by  tha 
Qaeen  and  her  ministers;'  at  the  sane  time,  he  was  warned  not  to  "rely 
upon  any  mere  symp^faiea  or  Bational  kiad- 
oeBs,"*  bnt  to  stand  up  maaAilly  aa  tbe 
representative  of  his  lehete  country,  and 
that  as  a  powerfiil  nation,  asking  no  favors 
itf  others.'  The  high  position  tftken  by  Mr. 
Seward,  in  the  name  of  his  G«yernBsent,  in 
that  able  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr. 
Adams,  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
•  efficient  canses,  together  with  the  friendly 
attitude  assumed  by  Russia  toward  the 
Vnited  States,  of  tbe  fortunate  dday  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  matter  of  reoognirang 
the  Independence  of  the  Confederates,  ontii 
the  strength  and  resources  of  the  RepubUo 
were  made  so  manifest  that  common  pru-  ob*sl«s  nuMou  as^m. 

deuce  compelled   all  foreign    powers  un- 
friendly to  that  Republic  to  act  with  great  circumspeotion. 

But  whilst  it  seemed  inexpedient  for  the  British  erown  to  formal^ 
recognize  the  independence  of  the  Confederates,   tbe  ministry,  evidently 
sympathiziug  most  th<MX>ughly  with  the  political  objects  of  the  conspirators, 
procured  in  their  behalf  the  powerful  assistance  of  a  Proclama- 
tion of  Neotralily  by  tlie  Queen,*  by  which  a  Confederate  Gov-     *  "^J*" 
emment,  as  existing,  was  acknowledged,  and  belligerent  rights 
were  accorded  to  the  insurgents.'    Already  an  understanding  existed  be- 
tween the  British  Government  and  the  French  Emperor,  that  they  were  to 
act  together  in  regard  to  American  a£airs.     They  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 


■  Ecfemm  Is  hen  nude  to  an  exincataii  la  tb«  Qnma'i  ipeeoh  tmm  tk«  tbnm*  on  (ka  Sth  nf  Fehrvuy, 
tMl,  In  whM  «li«  dceterad  her  "grest  concern"  at  tbe  events  then  taklnf  pinre  in  the  United  8(str^  and  a 
"beut-felt  wlab  that  the  dlfft-ivnces  that  tlien  detracted  the  country  might  be  Huoeptlble  of  a  nulibetny 
a^oftment^  For  tLeM  humane  expreaalona,  Mr^  Touhnln  Suilliv  the  eonduetor  of  tbe  Parliamentary  Ba- 
Meabraaccr  (toL  It.,  pi^e  S),  reproved  hia  Sovereign.  "  These  lost  loose  words,*"  he  salil,  "  art'  dlaracteftetla 
«f  the  very  loose  notions  that  are  common  In  England  on  the  subject  of  what  used  to  be  the  United  States  of 
Vortli  America.  It  Is,  from  tbe  very  nntore  of  tbe  Iketa,  no  other  than  hnpoaslble  that  the  'dlftrmcea'  can  ba 
'•Diflrptible*  [whatever  that  means]  of  sattslketory  adjustment.*  He  then  went  on  to  say:  "  Alnady  the  bonof 
of  Ibe  Kortbcm  States  has  been  seriously  Imperiled;  and  It  has  been  proclaimed  that  mnnr  of  them  are  sa 
^ren  np  to  the  worship  of  tbe 'almif^hty  dollar,*  that  every  great  principle  will  be  cherrftilly  sacrifioed  by 
them.  If  only  tbe  States  of  the  South  wUI  be  so  good  aa  to  remain  In  the  Union,  vblrh  the  Northern  States 
U«  to  be  lattaiT  proStable,  la  a  commercial  sense,  to  tbrmaelTea."  This  reada  strang<-ly  In  tha  light  of  s«k> 
Seqoent  eventa. 

*  '^There  can  be  so  greater  error  than  to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  nation  to  nation,  *ns  an 
ninslan  wbich  experience  must  cure — which  a  jnst  pride  onght  to  discard." —  Wanhinffton^a  FarBtceU  Addrtu, 

*  '*TnQ  will,  in  no  case,**  said  Hr.  Seward,  '^listca  to  any  suggestions  of  compromise  by  this  Government, 
tader  foreign  anspirea,  with  Its  diseonteated  eitlarna  11^  as  tbe  President  does  not  at  all  apprehend,  .v<hi  ahall 
ubxppily  Bnd  Her  Majesty'a  Government  tolerattngflie  application  of  the  so-called  Seceding  States,  or  waver* 
lug  ibant  It,  yon  will  not  leave  them  to  suppose  for  a/noment  that  they  can  grant  that  ap|>llcatlon  and  remain 
ftt  IHenda  of  the  United  Btatea  Ton  may  even  aaanre  them  pronipny.  In  that  case,  that  If  they  fletermina 
to  recognize,  they  may  at  the  same  time  prepare  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  tbe  enemies  of  this  Republic 
Ton  tlone  will  represent  your  country  at  London,  and  you  will  represent  the  whole  of  it  there.  When  yoa 
ue  isked  to  divide  that  duty  with  others,  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Government  of  Orcat  Britain  aad 
this  Oovernment  win 'be  suspended,  and  will  remain  io  nntil  it  sh.ill  be  see*  which  of  the  two  is  most  strongly 
hnroiched  In  the  cnnSdeuee  of  their  respective  nations  and  of  mankind." 

*  k  motion,  with  the'  view  of  recognizing  the  independence  of  tlie  to-eallad  "  Confederate  States,"  waa 
loadt  la  rarttament  by  Mr.  Gregory,  at  the  beginning  of  Htij,  and,  la  reply  to  a  question  from  lilm  on  the  Mb 
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apprise  other  European  governments  of  this  understanding,  with  the  expec* 
tation  that  they  would  concur  with  them,  and  follow  their  example,  whatever 
it  might  be.'  Thus,  at  this  early  stage  of  our  difficulties,  tiiese  two  profes- 
sedly friendly  powers  had  clandestinely  entered  into  a  combination  for 
arraying  all  Europe  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents,  and  giving  them  moral, 
if  not  material  aid,  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  our  Republic. 

This  action  of  a  professedly  fiiendly  power,  from  whom  the  American 
people  felt  that  they  had  reason  to  expect  the  kindest  consideration  on  all 
occasions,  seemed  almost  inexplicable  to  them,  for  they  had  been  taught  by 
British  statesmen,  orators,  and  publicists,  that  Great  Britain  felt  deeply 
the  wrongs  of  Slavery,  and  could  have  no  sympathy  with  men  rebelling 
against  a  humane  Government  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  perpetuating  those 
wrongs.  They  were  loth  to  believe  that  these  professions  of  philanthropy 
were  not  sincere.  They  were  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  assertion  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, made  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  that  England,  unlike  all 
other  countries,  allowed  oommei-ce  to  regulate  its  politics,*  was  still  so  true, 
that  its  government  and  people  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  great  principle, 
and  falsify  the  most  solemn  and  abounding!  professions  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, for  the  sake  of  securing  the  advantages  of  free  trade,  so  largely  prom- 
ised by  the  agenu  of  the  conspirators,  as  their  most  costly  and  coveted 
bribe  ;*  and  they  were  disposed  to  regard  the  famous  ispigram  of  the  Londod 

«f  that  month.  Lord  John  Rnsflell,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  gave  the  first  snthorllattve  statement  of 
Jie  position  which  the  Oorerhment  Intended  to  take.  "The  Attorney  and  Sallcltor.Oeiietal  and  tl)«  Qneen** 
Advocate  and  the  QoverDment,"  he  said,  "■  have  come  to  the  opinion  that  the  Southern  Conlederacy  of  America, 
accordinir  to  those  principles  wbk'h  seem  to  them  to  be  Just  principles,  must  be  treated  as  a  belligerent.**  Fo] 
lowing  the  Queen's  Prnclaination.  was  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  blockades  and  privateering.  In  all  of  which  tha 
aoverelgnty  of  the  States  and  the  right  of  secession,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  t.'alhoun  school,  were 
aasamed,  and  it  was  fairly  concluded  that,  the  Confederates  having  formed  a  govemment,  privateers  commla- 
■toned  by  Davis  could  not  be  treated  as  pirates.  But  while  belllcerent  rights  were  accorde<l  to  them,  one  of 
which  was  that  of  privateering,  the  British  OoTemment,  by  an  order  In  council  oa  the  Ut  of  Jnne.  de|>rived 
tti*  oonspltstors  of  the  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  lh>m  that  pursuit,  namel}',  the  prohibition  of  the  dlsporal 
«f  prizes  In  lirillab  ports.  France  took  the  same  ground,  and  the  rule  was  applied  equally  to  the  pertlea  la 
eoDtllct. 

'  Lttier  of  Seerelary  Seward  to  MinUtrr  Adam*,  May  21,  ISSl. 

*  Speaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  Engilfh  i>eopI«  with  respect  to  commerce,  Montesqnteo  laid: — "Supremely 
Jealous  with  respect  to  trade,  they  bind  tbemselvea  but  little  by  treaties,  and  depend  only  on  their  own  lawa. 
Other  nations  have  made  the  Interests  of  commerce  yield  to  those  of  polities ;  the  Enfrikh,  on  the  contrary, 
bave  ever  made  their  political  intereata  give  way  to  tho^e  of  eommerce."— i!^'r«  qfth*  Lmet,  fifth  English 
edition,  II.  8. 

*  The  agents  of  the  conspirators  offered  to  the  covemmeots  of  Europe,  as  a  bribe  for  recognition,  free 
trade;  and  as  the  National  Oovemment  bad  Joat  impoaed  a  heavy  tariff  on  many  foreign  products,  that  olTer 
bad  great  force.  Thuir  boastings  and  their  sophisms  so  fitr  blinded  the  foreign  tnulers  and  statesmen,  that  they 
actually  regarded  the  commerce  with  the  Cotton-growing  States  as  of  more  valne  to  them  than  that  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  Union.  Even  the  usually  well-informed  London  Economist^  after  statlnj:  that  the  "population  of 
the  seceding  States  Is  eight  million^'*  sairl,  that  England,  In  her  consideration  of  the  rebellion,  must  look  upon 
that  portion  of  the  United  States  as  "  furnishing  an  ample  market  for  her  manufactured  gwxls."  At  that  very 
time,  the  proof  was  abundant,  that  of  the  little  mora  than  nine  millions  vf  Inhabitants  In  those  States,  nearly 
one-half  of  them  did  not  consume  British  goods  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  annually.  These  In- 
eloded  the  slaves  and  the  poor  and  laboring  white  people,  called  by  the  Oligarchy  "  white  trash."  These  two 
classes,  who  were  the  most  numerous  in  the  population  of  the  States  alluded  to,  were  chiefly  clad  throughout  the 
year  in  coarse  domestic  gooda,  and  did  not  In  reality  consume  foreign  goods,  of  any  and  all  kinds,  to  the  extent  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  head.  Of  the  bulk  of  the  white  population  In  those  States,  two-thlnls  of  them  wore  no 
foreign  goods  whatever.  The  Northern  and  Western  States  were  the  main  consumers  of  British  goods.  The 
total  white  population  of  the  "acceding**  States  at  that'time  was  only  about  five  miUlons'two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  thousand,  and  of  the  "non-«ecedlng"  Statea,  twenty-two  millions  two  hundred  and  furty-five  thon- 
■aad.  When  we  consider  that,  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  rebellion,  the  United  States  were  the  market 
tor  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  exporta  of  British  goods  to  all  foreign  countries,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
nee>labor  States,  who  were  loyal  to  the  Government,  were  the  pnrcbascrH  of  the  much  ^ater  portion  of  thoac 
goods,  the  madness  and  folly  of  the  British  statesmen,  tradent,  and  manufacturers.  In  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  few  insnrgeBta.  for  the  sake  of  free  commercial  Intercourse  with  them,  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  custom  of 
the  frest  bulk  of  the  Nation,  are  moat  amazlnf.    For  a  full  exposition,  Irom  official  reports,  of  the  oommere* 
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Punch  as  s  goodHiatnred  slander,  uttered  for  the  sake  of.  the  wit.'  Only  a 
few  months  before,  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States,  who  were  loyal  to 
thdr  Government,  had  shown  the  moat  cordial  good-will  toward  the  British 
Qaeen,  in  the  almost  affectionate  attentions  which  they  gave  to  her  son,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  the  realm,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  United  States, 
and  thereby  certified  their  friendship  for  the  English  people.'  Thinking  <^ 
this,  and  of  the  heritage  of  the  two  nations  in  common,  of  historic  tradi- 
^ns,  language,  literature,  and  laws,  and  the  intimate  relations  of  their  com* 
merce,  they  were  amazed  at  the  nmeemly  haste  displayed  in  the  recognition 
of  the  insurgents  as  belligerents,  for  the  Qneen's  Proclamation  appeared 
before  the  representative  of  the  assailed  Republic,  under  the  new  Adminis- 
tratioD,  had  been  formally  received  at  Court.  It  was  a  proceeding  so  "  pre- 
dpitate  and  unprecedented,"  as  Mr.  Adams  afWward  said,*  that  it  made  a 
most  nnfavorable  impression  upon  righlrminded  statesmen  and  philanthropic 
Christians  everywhere.* 

The  Proclamation  of  the  Queen  was  followed  in  the  British  Parliament, 
■nd  in  most  of  the  newspapers  in  the  interest  of  the  government,  and 'the 
mling  claBses  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  by  the  most  dogmatic  asser- 
tions that  the  Republic  of  the  West  was  hopelessly  crumbling  into  ruins,  and 
was  unworthy  of  respectful  consideration.  In  addition  to  affected  indiffer- 
ace  to  the  fate  o(  the  Nation,  British  legislators,  orators,  publicists,  and 
joomalists  'were  lavish  of  causeless  abuse,  not  only  of  the  Government,  but 
of  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States  who  were  loyal  to  that  Government. 

vitli  Omt  Britain  of  the  Five  uid  SIsTr-labor  State*,  and  tha  comparative  tmlfiitfleanee  of  the  latter  a*  a 
■Miket  for  Brittah  fooda,  am  a  paper  entltleil,  A  Few  Plain  Wordt  to  KtiQUtnd  and  htr  Manvfaetwrtrt : 
V  f-  SxiTH  HQMAKa,  editor  of  7%e  Biinlcarf  Magatitu  and  StaHMcal  Ktgitttr,  In  which  It  appeared  at  tin 
bq^nnlDK  of  1B62. 

■  The  Iblluwtiig  1*  the  epigram,  entitled :  Slup  and  Frttiom : — 
*  Thongb  with  the  North  tre  aympathlia,  **  The  South  enskVrs  tboar  fcllow-men 

It  mnsC  not  be  forgotten  Whon  we  lore  all  so  dearly ; 

That  with  the  Sontb  we're  stronger  ttea,  The  Horth  keeps  comnmree  bound  afaln. 

Which  are  eampased  of  eottnn.  Which  tonches  us  more  nearljr. 

Whereof  our  ImporU  'mount  noto  Thus  a  dirlilud  duty  we 

A  sum  of  many  figures ;  Percelre  In  this  bard  matter— 

And  where  would  be  our  caKco.  Free  trade,  or  sable  brothers  free  f 

WItbont  the  loll  of  nlggera?  Oh,  will  we  choose  the  latter  P 

*  It  baa  been  asaerted,  aiid  not  denied,  that  the  late  Prinee-Consort  (Albert),  who  waa  the  evei^traeted  eon- 
Hsntial  adviser  of  the  Queen,  entertained  feelings  of  the  moat  cordial  fHenditblp  towanl  the  Oovemment  and 
psofle  of  the  United  States,  and  that  such  remained  the  sentiments  of  Hit  Mivlestj  duHnir  the  whole  war.  As 
pareati,  tbej  could  not  for^t  the  kindness  bestowed  npon  their  child ;  and  It  is  believed  that  the  Queen's  In- 
taiMe  was  rery  powerful  in  restraining  the  eagerness  of  her  ministers  and  the  nillng  classes  of  Grvat*  Britain 
to  mognixe  the  Independence  of  the  so-called  "  Confederate  States." 

'  Hr.  Adams  to  Earl  Kusselt.  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Hay  SO,  1S<K. 

*  Two  months  before,  the  aatuU  Count  de  Oaspwin,  <^serTlng  the  unfHendly  tnne  of  English  leaders  of 
spialon,  and  aware  of  the  seductive  character  of  the  bribe  of  free  trade  In  cotton,  which  the  agents  of  the  con- 
■pfiatora  were  offering,  said  : — **  Let  England  beware  I  It  were  better  ftn-  her  to  lose  Malta,  C-orfU.  and  Gib- 
nltar,  than  the  glorious  position  which  her  struggle  against  Slavery  and  the  Slave-trade  has  secured  her  In  the 
Mteeni  cf  nations.  Even  In  our  age  of  armed  llrlgatea  and  rifled  cannon,  the  chief 'of  all  powers,  thank  God  I 
is  nonl  power.  Wo  to  the  nation  that  disregards  It,  and  consents  to  Immolate  Its  principles  to  Its  Interests  t 
fnm  the  beginning  of  the  present  conflict,  the  enemioa  of  England,  and  they  are  numerous,  have  predicted 
tliat  the  cause  of  lytton  will  weigh  heavier  in  her  scales  than  the  cause  of  Justice  and  lltK-rtr.  They  are  pre-  . 
[oilaic  to  judge  her  by  her  conduct  In  the  Ameiican  crlaia.  Once  more,  let  her  beware!"—  Tlit  Cpriting  qfa 
Onat  PtopU  ;  Miss  Booth's  tiantlatlon,  page  tOO, 

A  year  later,  De  Oneparin  wrote,  when  considering  the  nnprceedented  jirecipltaney  with  which  leading 
£im>ii»n  powers  recognized  the  Insurgents  as  belligerents:— "instead  of  asking  on  wblvh  hide  were  Justice 
sad  liberty,  we  have  hastened  to  ask  on  which  side  were  our  Interests;  then.  too.  on  which  side  were  the  best 
chaaeea  o7  suceeae."  He  said  England  had  a  legal  right  to  be  neutral,  bnt  had  no  moral  right  to  withhold  her 
sympathies  with  a  nation  struggling  for  Its  existence  and  uniTorsal  Jnstioe  against  rebels  latent  en  crime* 
•piaat  biunanit7.^.dm«riea  brfon  Xurcp*:  tnaaktod  by  Marj  L  Booth. 
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Thflt  ^nse  was  often  expresBed  ita  phrases  so  unizuinl y.  and  aBgen^'oos,  and 
eVen  coarse  and  valgar  at  times,  that  bigh-miaded  Englishmen  bloshed  with 
shame.  Only  here  and  there  thraoghont  the  kingdom,  for  a  long  time,  was 
heard  a  voice  of  real  sympathy  for  &  great  and  enlightened  nation  stragglmg 
foe  existence,  which  had,  in  i  tneasDre,  spmitg  from  the  loins,  as  it  Were,  of 
the  English  people.  Those  few  voices  were  pleasant  to  the  ears  of  the  ear- 
nest champions  of  the  Repnblio  and  nniversal  freedom,  during  the  conflict; 
tod  the  memory  of  the  litterers  Will  he  ever  cherished  in  the  heart  of  hearts 
of  a  gratefiil  and  generomi  people,  who  can,  with  the  magnanimity  of  true 
ijobility,  forgive  the  arrogant  and  the  mlsiaformed  in  other  lands,  who«  fnil- 
iftg  to  comprehend  the  dignity  of  the  oaose  for  which  the  loyal  Americans 
were  contending,  treated  them  unkindly  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  distress^. 
How  powerfully  the  conspirators  were  aided  by  the  British  Government  and 
British  subjects,  under  the  overshadowing  wing  of  the  Queen's  Proclamation 
of  Neutrality,  and  bo  prolonged  the  war  at  least  two  years,  will  be  observed 
hereafter. 

The  French  Emperor,  to  whose  court  William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey, 

was  sent,  by  the  new  Administration, 
to  succeed  Faulkner,  of  Virginia,'  was 
cautious  and  astute.     While  expressing 
the  most  friendly  feelings  toward  the 
Qovemment  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  he  followed  the  British  Queen  in 
according  belligerent  rights  to  the  in- 
surgents, by  a  decree  issued 
on  the  11th  of  June;*  and, 
as  we  shall  observe  hereafter,-he  entered 
into  political  combinations  and  military 
enterprises,  at  libout  the  same  time,  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  empire,  and 
the  propagation  of  imperialism  on  the 
American  Continent,  with  the  belief  that 
the  days  of  the  Great  Republic  were 
nninbered,  and  its  democratic  forces  hopelessly  paralyzed.     The  Queen  of 
Spain  also  hastened  to  proclaim  the  neutrality  of  her  govera- 
ment,'  and  to  combine  with  the  French  Emperor  in  replanting 
the  seeds  of  monnrchical  institutions  in  the  New  World,  now  that 
the  menacing  Republic  was  expiring.     The  King  of  Portugal  also  recog- 
nized' the  insurgents    as    belligerents;    but    the    enlightened 
'  °  ^    ■    Emperor  of  Russia,  who  was  about  to  strike  the  shackles  from 
almost  forty  millions  of  slaves  in  his  own  dominions,*  instructed  his  chief 


•  18«L 


VILLIAil    U    SATTOIf. 


>  June  IT, 
JS61. 


■  In  his  InMrncttoiM  to  Mr.  Dayton  (April  12,  ISM),  Kr.  Sewsnl  took  tha  xune  hi)[h  ground  aa  In  tboM  to 
Mr.  AdnmA.  "The  Prr«lil«Dt  neither  rxprota  nor  <l«elrr«  Interrention,  or  even  fiTor,"  h«  aald,  "from  the  Got- 
ernment  of  France,  or  tnj  other,  in  tbl»  emer^ncy.  Wfantorer  else  he  maj  consent  to  clo,  he  will  never  «Tok* 
nor  even  admit  foreign  Interrerence  or  inflaence  in  this  oranj  other  contruversy  in  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  Stitt-s  may  be  en^ragcd  with  any  portion  of  the  United  Btates."'  On  the  4th  of  May,  Mr.  Seward 
Instructed  Mr.  Dayton  to  say  to  M.  TbonTcnal,  the  French  Minister  for  Foreifm  Aftalrs,  that  '*lho  tbonght  <>f 
a  diB8olnti«tti  of  this  Union,  peaceably  or  by  fbrce,  baa  nerer  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  candid  statesmaa 
here,  and  It  is  high  time  that  it  be  dismissed  by  statesmen  in  Europe.^* 

'  This  WHS  aroompllsbed  in  the  spring  of  lS6!t,  when  over  al.\teen  millions  of  crown  serfs  and  twcnty-iwio 
mllliona  belonging  to  private  owner*  li-ere  coaaeipnted  by  proclamation  of  tha  Em|iemr  Alexander. 
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minister  to  iij  to'  the  inipierial  repreMntatire  at  Wadiuigton,  "  In  tutrj 
«Tent,  the  American  Nation  may  oonnt  upon  the  most  cordial  sympathy  ota 
ibe  part  of  onr  sngnst  master  during  the  important  crisis  which  it  is  passidg 
tiirongh  at  present."'  The  Rnaiian  Emperor  kept  his  word ;  and  the  powers 
of  Western  Europe,  r^arding  him  as  a  promised  ally  of  the  Repnblic,  in 
ea^jB  of  need,  behaved  pmdentl]^. 

Congress  followed  the  President's  snggeMions  with  prompt  action.    On 
the  first  day  of  the  session,* 
Mr.  Wilton,  Chairman  of     '\^*' 
file  Committiee  on  Military 
Afikirs  of.  the    Senate,  gsvci    trotioe 
that  on  the  following  day  he  shbnld 
tek  leave  to  introdnce  six  bills,  having 
for  thdr  object  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.*    These,  and  others  origin- 
ating in  the  Lower  Hoose,  were  soon 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress, and  elicited  much  debate.     It 
was  manifest  at  the  outset  of  the  sea- 
son, that  there  were  a  few  among  the 
Opposition,  in  Congress,  whose  eymi- 

patbies   were    with   the   secessionists,  „^,^  wiisuw 

and  who  were  disposed  to  withhold 

from  the  Executive  the  means  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Repnblia 
The  leader  of  this  faction  in  the  Senate  was  the  late  Vice-President,  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  who,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  session,  en- 
tered the  military  service  of  the  conspirators ;  and,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  was  regarded  as  the  ablest 
opponent  of  the  war-measures. 

When,  on  the  10th  of  July;  a  loan-bill,  authoriong  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  borrow  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  support 
of  the  Government  and  to  proseonte  the  war,  was  before  the  Honse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Yanandigham  made  an  elaborate  speech  against  the  measure,  and 
the  entire  policy  of  "  coercion " — in  other  words,  the  vindication  of  the 
National  authority  by  force  of  arras,  if  necessary.  He  charged  the  President 
with  usurpation,  in  calling  out  and  increasing  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  country,  blockading  ports,  suspending  th6  pririlege  of  the  writ  of 
habeoB  corpus,  and  other  acts  which  the  safety  of  the  Government  had  re- 
quired him  to  performj  and  all  these  without  the  anthority  of  Congress.  He 
declared  that  the  first  projects  for  disunion  were  found  in  New  England, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  ;*  and  that  the  civil  war  in  which  the  country 

>  Itettrr  of  Prtnoe  OorUehakoCr  to  Buon  At  Stoeekl,  dktod  Jnl^  10,  IMl. 

*  ThM«  wens  1.  To  rotify  und  conflrm  certalln  ncti  of  the  President  fbr  the  suppression  of  Insnrmtlon  and 
rebenion.  1.  To  anthorlze  the  employment  of  Tolnnteers  to  aid  In  enforcing  the  laws  and  prot^etlng  paMlo 
jmpntj.  S.  To  Increaee  the  present  mllltarj  eatabllahment  of  the  tinlted  States  4.  PniTldlnic  for  the  better 
organization  of  the  military  establishment  &  To  promote  the  efQctPttcy  of  the  Amaf.  i.  For  the  organlatton 
of  a  Toinnteer  mllltls  foroe,  to  be  called  the  National  Gnird  of  the  United  States.  « 

>  The  plainest  bets  In  oai^  hhtory  teach  ni  that  In  Vlrslnla,  and  not  tn  K«w  England,  threats  of  ditanlon 
wen  lint  made,  and  made  so  earnestly,  that  they  alarmed  Washington  and  bis  compatriots.  It  was  there 
oAred  by  political  doctors  lis  ihe  grand  panacea  for  the  erlls  endnred  by  woonled  State  and  family  prMe.  S»e 
Bote  1,  page  IT,  and  nc^  1,  p^e  tt. 
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was  inyolred,  had  been  brooght  about  hj  the  "violent  and  long-continued 
denunciations  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave-holders,  especially  since  1835,"  by 
the  Abolitionists.'  He  reviewed  the  conduct  of  the  Republicans  in  the  last 
Congress,  as  indicating  the  determination  of  the  party  to  have  war  instead 
of  peace ;  denounced  the  revenue  law  known  as  the  Morrill  Tariff,  as  injurious 
to  the  cotton-growers ;  charged  the  Administration  with  having  adopted  a 
war  policy  merely  for  party  purposes ;  and  dedared  that  in'  the  train'  of 
usurpations  already  enacted  would  follow  a  host  of  others,  such  as  the  denial 
of  the  right  of  petition,  and  the  freedom  of  religion,  whose  holy  temples 
bad  been  already  defiled,  and  "  its  white  robes  of  a  former  innocency  tram- 
pled under  the  polluting  hoofs  of  an  ambitious  and  faithless  or  fanatical 
clergy.'"  This  Airas  the  first  trumpet-blast,  clear  and  distinct,  for  the  mar- 
shaling of  the  hosts  for  battle  of  the  great  Peace  Party,  which  soon  became 
a  power  in  the  land,  and  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  drama  of  the 
civil  war,  but  touched  no  sympathizing  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people. 

The  loan-bill  was  passed  under  the  previous  question,  on  the  10th  ;*  and 
on  the  following  day  an  Army  appropriation  bill  was  acted  upon,  when  Yal- 
landigham  moved  to  add  a  proviso,  that  "  no  part  of  the  money  hereby 
appropriated  shall  be  employed  in  subjugating,  or  holding  as  a  conquered 
province,  any  sovereign  State,  now,  or  lately,  one  of  the  United  States ;  nor 
in  abolishing  or  interfering  with  African  Slavery  in  any  of  the  States."  This 
proviso  was  rejected,  and  the  bill,  appropriating  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
millions  of  dollars,  was  passed.     Already  a  resolution  had  been 

*  iML*"  *^op*®^  i&the  same  House,*  that  it  was  "no  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  to  capture  and  return  fiigitive 
slaves.'" 

The  Senate  took  measures  at  an  early  day  to  purge  itself  of  treasonable 
members.  On  the  10th,'  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  it  ex- 
pelled ten   Senators  who  were  named,*  because  of  their  being 

''"'■  engaged  "in  a  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  the  Union 
and  the  Government."  The  resolution  for  expulsion  received  the  reqmred 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  (thirty -two  against  ten) ;  and,  on  the  18th, 


>  See  pafe  65,  and  note  %  ptge  <S;  ilto  not«  1,  page  U, 

*  amffrt4iiimial  Olobt,  Jvlj  10. 1S61. 

*  The  Toto  WHS  one  hiiDdred  and  fifty  ayes  and  five  noes.  The  latter  were  Burnett,  of  Kentncky;  Norton 
and  Reid,  uf  Missouri;  VnlUndlgham,  of  Ohio;  and  Benjamin  Wood,  of  New  Turk.  The  first  three  named 
Joined  the  rebels  soon  after  the  close  of  the  seulon.  While  Vallondighain,  In  U)e  lower  llouae,  was  abasing  the 
President,  and  avowing  his  determination  to  tiiwnrt  the  GoTemmcnt  In  Its  attempts  to  put  down  rt-Wlllon. 
Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon,  was  eloquently  appealing  to  the  other  House  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  K^ecutlre 
with  the  most  generous  aid.  He  decland  his  ^iproTol  of  every  measure  of  the  President  in  relation  to  the 
rebellion,  and  said :— **  I  propose  to  ratify  whatever  needs  ratiflcattoB.  I  propose  to  render  my  clear  and  distinct 
approval  not  only  of  the  measure,  but  ^  the  moUve  which  prompted  It.  I  propose  to  lend  the  whole  power  cT 
the  country — arms,  men,  and  money — and  place  them  in  his  hands,  with  authority  almost  unllmitett,  until  the 
eonelnslon  of  this  struggle.  He  has  asked  for  four  hundred  mlllinns  of  dollars.  We  propose  to  give  him  five 
hundred  millions  of  dolUirs.  He  has  asked  for  four  hundred  thousand  men.  We  propose  to  give  hiui  half  a 
million ;  and,  for  my  part,  l(  as  I  do  not  apprehend,  the  emergency  should  be  etill  greater,  I  will  cheerfully  add 
a  cipher  to  either  of  tbeae  flgnrea."  A  hundred  days  later,  the  speaker  gave  his  life  to  bis  country,  at  BalPs 
Bluff,  on  the  Potomac. 

*  This  was  pn>poaed  by  Mc.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  and  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  ninety-two  against  flfty-five. 
•James  M.  Mason  and  Robert  T.  M.  Hunter,  of  Virginia;  Thomas  L  Clingman  and  Thomas  Bragg,  of 

HMth  Osrollna;  James  Cbesnnt,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina;  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  of  Tennessee;  William  K.  Sebas- 
tJan  and  Charles  B.  Mitchell,  of  Arkjoaos;  and  Jdu>  Hemphill  and  Lools  T.  Wlgtsll,  of  Texas. 
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the  places  of  Hnnter  and  Maaon  were  filled  by  Jolin  S.  Oarlfle  and  Waitman 
T.  Willey,'  who  appeared  with  proper  credentialH.     On  the  same 
day*  John  B.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  was,  on  motion  of  F.  P.  Blair,        isei. 
expelled  from  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  traitor. 

When  a  bill  providing  for  the  calling  out  half  a  million  of  men  for  the 
war  was  under  consideration,  on  the  13th,*  YaOandigham  offered 
a  provbo  that  the  President,  before  he  should  have  the  right  to         " '' 
summon  any  more  troops  to  the  field,  should  appoint  seven  commissioners, 
who  should  accompany  the  army  in  its  marches,  with  authority  to  receive 
from  Jefferson  Davis  proposals  looking  to  an  armistice,  or  obedience  to  the 
National  Government.    The  provbo  was  rejected,  and  the  bill 
was  passed.     Two  days  afterward,'  Benjamin  Wood,  of  New    '   "' 
York,  proposed  that  Congress  should  take  measures  for  the  assembling  of  a 
Oonvention  of  all  tbie  States,  at  Lonisville,  Kentucky,  in  September  following, 
to  devise  measures  for  restoring  peace  to  the  country.    It  was  tabled,  and  on 
the  same  d.av,  Allen,  of  Ohio  (opposition),  moved  that  when  "  the  States  now 
in  rebellion "  should  desisr,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  suspend 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  object  of  the 
•  war  to  interfere  with  Slavery.    This  was  ruled  out  of  order,  when  Vallan- 
digham  offered  a  long  series  of  resolutions,  in  tenor  Kke  his  speech  on  the 
10th,  condemning  nearly  every  important  acf  of  the  I*resident,  in  resistmg 
the  conspirators,  as  unconstitutional     These  were  tabled,  and  a  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  defining  and  punishing  conspiracies 
against  the  United  States,  was  passed,  vrith  only  seven  dissenting  voices. 
On  motion  of  McClemand,  of  Illinois  (opposition),  the   House 
pledged  itself'  to  vole  for  any  amount  of  money,  and  any  number.       "  ' 
of  men,  which  might  be  necessary  for  the  speedy  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion.    This  was  passed  with  only  five  dissenting  voices.* 

A  spirited  and  able  debate  arose  in  the  Senate,  on  the  18th,'  by  an  addi- 
tion to  the  bill  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Army, 
offered  by  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  which  declared,  that  no  part  of 
the  Army  or  Navy  should  be  employed  in  "subjecting  or  holding  as  a 
conquered  province  any  sovereign  State  now,  or  lately,  one  of  the  United 
States."  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  offered  as  a  substitute  a  clause,  declaring  that 
the  purposes  of  the  military  establishment  provided  for  in  the  Act  were  "  to 
preserve  the  Union,  to  defend  the  property,  and  to  maintain  the  constitu- 
tioqal  authority  of  the  Government."  This  was  adopted,  with  only  four 
dhisenUng  voices;'  when  Breckinridge  moved  as  an  additional  amendment 
the  substance  of  Powell's  proposition,  and  the  words,  "  or  to  abolish  Slavery 
therein  " — that  Is,  in  any  State  "  lately  one  of  the  United  States."  This  was 
rejected;  and  the  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  was 
adopted.  On  the  following  day  the  venerable  John  J.  Crittenden,  who  was 
now  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  offered  a  joint  resolution, 
"  That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been  forced  upon  the  country  by 
the  Disonionists  of  the  Southern  States  now  in  revolt  against  the  constitu- 


>  They  hid  been  appnintcd  b^  the  Le^slatare  of  reor^nliei)  Vlr^nla.    See  page  4Sl. 

*  BoiiwU  whI  Orider,  of  Kjntncky ;  Norton  and  Keid,  of  Mlwnnrl :  and  Benjamin  Wood,  of  New  Toric 

'  BnAlnrldg*  and  Powell, of  Kentucky;  and  Johnson  and  Polk,  of  Mlsaourl. 
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tional  Government.,  and  in  arms  around  the  Capital ;  that  in  this  Naiiomil 
emergency,  Congress,  banishing  all  feeling  of  mere  passion  or  resentment, 
will  recollect  only  its  duty  to  its  country  ;  that  this  war  is  not  waged,  on 
our  part,  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  sab- 
jugation,  nor  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or 
established  institutions  of  those  States ;  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all  the  dig- 
nity, equality,  and  rigiits,  of  the  several  States  unimpaired;  and  as  soon  j^  - 
these  objects  are  accomplished,  the  war  ought  to  cease." 

This  resolution,  so  consonant  with  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  the  Republic,  was  laid  over  until  Monday,  the  22d. 
During  that  interval,  momentous  events  had  occurred.  The  6rst  great  battle 
of  the  war  had  been  fought,  within  thirty  miles  of  the  Capital,  which  \» 
known  in  history  as  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run.  Let  us  see  how  it  was 
brought  about. 

When  Congress  met,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  there  were  about  three 
hundred  thousand  Union  troops  enrolled.      About  fifty  thousand  of  these 
were  in  arms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Potomac  River,  designed  for  the  defenai^l 
of  the  Capital,  or  an  attack  upon  the  Confederates  at  Manassas,'  as  circum-I 
stance  might  require.     The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  at  fever-heat.    In' 
their  patriotic  geal  for  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  they  did  not  stop  to 
consider  the  necessity  for  military  discipline  and  thorough  organization ;  and 
because  the  troops  lingered  along  the  line  of  the  Potomac  week  after  week 
in  seeming  inactivity,  they  became  impatient.     There  was  a  burning  desire' 
for  the  seizure  and  occupation  of  Richmond  by  the  National  forces,  before  the 
so-called  Confederate  Government  should  be  established  there,  on  the  20th  of 
July;  and  because  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  and  the  General-in-chief 
were  still  holding  back  the  army  when  Congress  met,  they  were  censured 
without  stint,  and  the  loyalty  of  General  Scott,  who  was  born  in  Virginia,, 
was  actually  questioned.     In  public  speeches,  in  the  newspapers,  ami  every-' 
where  among  the  people,  there  w.'is  a  mad  cry  of  Forward  to  Richmond! 
which  finally  impelled  tlie  General-in-chief  to  order  the  army  to  move  in  that 
direction.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  loyal  people  at  home — men,  women,  and  children — 
had  been  making  earnest  preparations  for  assisting  the  soldiers  in  the  field, 
and  alleviating  their  sufferings  when  in  hospitals.  The  c  ill  for  troops,  on  the 
15th  of  April,  electrified  the  women  of  the  land  ;  and  individuals  and  small 
groups  might  be  seen  every  day,  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  house- 
holds— women  and  children — with  busy  fingers  preparing  lint  and  bafcJages 
for  wounds,  and  hospital  garments  for  the  sick  and  maimed,  and  shelters  for 
the  heads  and  necks  of  the  soldiers,  when  marching  in  the  hoi,  sun,  known  M 
fiuvelocks.'    The  movement  was  spontaneous  and  universaL  •   The  necessity 

"'■M8cepnp>479. 

•  The  Xeic  Vort  Tribune^  a  dally  papw  of  Immense  clrcnlation  throughout  the  Free-Iobor  Slnte^tBd  rf 
KTcat  influence,  first  raised  this  war-cry  in  its  columns,  on  the  26th  of  June,  nnd  kept  the  para^rmpb  In  ft  «•- 
ftpicuous  place  amon^  its  edii<irlalp  until  the  8d  of  July.     Its  words  were  as  follows: — 

"THE  NATION'S  WAR-CRT.— /Vncnrd  Cn  Richmond  I  Fortcard  to  Richmond!  The  RtMlam- 
QrM«  mtMt  not  be  aUou>td  to  meet  there  on  tJte  20M  of  July.  By^that  datk  tiik  pla<:b  airsT  bb  meld  »t 
THE  National  Army.'' 

•  Th«  name  othacelock  was  derived  from  Sir  Henry  Havolock,  an  eminent  KngUsh  commaiMlrr  In  the  Fast 
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do  plan  for  the  eolleo^on  eta^.  distribution  of  ](heae  prpdao^ 
as  imm«jli»tftly  appusent ;  md  at  ^  meeting  of  fiftj  or  inxtj 
ky  of  BTew  Ywk,  on  the  2^b  of  April,*  a  Cen- 
oiaticm   was         -^mk  gatiering  of  wo- 

pUm     was       ^^^^  ^en  >had  erer  been  seen  in 

voaten  of  *,^teKi|i  il  this  country.  David  Dudley 
e  addressed  ^  J  >'  i  I  Field  presided,  and  the  object 
and  invited  fiH  \  l'  m  of  the  meeting  was  explained 
(ondl,  at  the  /^iJ£JL  ^Y  ^-  ^-  Bellows,  D.  D., 
on  the  nKMn-  //y^^  ^^\  yikiva.  the  assemblage  was 
h.  The  re-  rtn  lu^ynoc.  addressed  by  Mr.  Hamli^i, 
e.    No  «uoh  yice-President  of  the  United 

».  Then  a  benevolent  organisation  was  ^ected,  under  the 
erCs  Cetttral  Association /or  Helief,  with  the  late  venerable 
ott  as  President,  Dr.  Bellows,  Yioe-PresideBt,  <3.  F.  AUeii, 
oward  Potter,  Treasarer.  Auxiliary  associations  of  women 
all  parts  of  the  Free4abor  States ;  and  when  wounds  and 
i  for  relief,  a  few  weeks  later,  a  general  system,  for  the  pur- 
organized  that  all  demands  were,  nt  first,  promptly  met.  It 
red,  however,  that  a  more  perfect  system,  to  have  an  official 
:he  Medical  Department  ci  the  Government,  and  under  the 
Var  Department,  was  needed,  and,  after  much  effort,  Tbs 
Santtabt  Comkission  was  organized,  and  entered  upon  its 
ent  labors.  A  fuller  history  of  the  organization  and  labors 
on,  and  also  of  its  kindred  society,  the  sturdy  offspring 
Men's  Christian  Association,  called  Thk  United  SxiiTBa 
issio::;,  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
these  propositions  or  efibrt^ 
the  sick  and  wounded  were 
woman  who  for  many  years, 
I  been  laboring  unceasingly 
infortunate,  and  ihe  afflicted, 
3  sanction  of  the  War  De- 
organization  of  military  hos- 
imishing  of  nurses  for  them. 
Miss  Dorothea  L.  Diz,  whose 
ir  to  the  people  throughout 
^red  her  services  gratuitously 
:nt,  and  they  wexe  aooepted, 
Z3d  of  April,  or  only  eight 
resident  called  for  troops  to 
ellion,  the  Secretary  of  War 
ation,  announcing  the  fact  of  such  acceptance ;'  and  on  the 
Surgeon-General  (R.  C.  Wood),  "cheerfully  and  thankfully 


DOionsA  u  on. 


m  ot  the  Sepoys.  In  1807,'wfao  atosed  his  aoldters  to  be  ftirntahed  with  these  protectors 
XL    They  were  msde  of  white  cotton  cloth,  and  coTered  tht*  mllltnry  enp  nnd  the  neck 
«  soon  dlflcaEded  theni.  as  being  more  nnoomfortAble.  by  the  e;ccliislAu  ot  air,  thaa  aR]r 
tbef  were  exposed.    They  had  been  sent  tt>  the  arn^j  hj  thoasands. 
»p7  of  the  proclamation  or  otder: — "  Belt  known  to  all  whom  It  may  concern,  (bat  ^ 
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reoogniang  the  ability  and 'energy  of  Hiss  D.  L.  Dix  in  her  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  sick  soldiers  in  the  present  exigency," 
requested  all  women  who  offered  their  serrioes  as  nurses  to  report  to  her. 
Like  an  angel  of  mercy,  this  self-sacrificing  woman  labored  day  and  night 
throughout  the  entire  war  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  soldiers,  without 
expecting  or  receiving  any  pecuniary  reward.  She  went  from  battle-field  to 
battle-field,  when  the  carnage  was  over ;  from  camp  to  camp ;  and  from  hos- 
pital to  hospital,  superintending  the  operations  of  the  nurses,  and  adminis- 
tering with  her  own  hands  physical  comforts'  to  the  suffering,  and  soothing 
the  troubled  spirits  of  the  invalid  or  dying  soldier  with  a  voice  low,  musical, 
and  attractive,  and  always  burdened  with -words  of  heart-felt  sympathy  and 
religious  consolation.  The  amount  of  happiness  that  resulted  from  the  ser- 
vices of  this  woman  of  delicate  frame,-  which  seemed  to  be  incapable  of 
enduring  the  physical  labor  required  of  it,  can  never  be  estimated.  The  true 
record  is  only  in  the  great  Book  of  Remembrance.  Yet  she  was  not  the 
only  sister  of  charity  engaged  in  works  of  mercy.  She  had  hundreds  of 
devoted,  eaniest,  self-sacrificing  co-workers  of  the  gentler  sex  all  over  the 
land,  serving  with  equal  zeal  in  the  camps  and  hospitals  of  the  National  and 
Confederate  armies;  and  no  greater  heroism  was  displayed  by  soldiers  in  the 
field  than  was  exhibited  by  these  American  women  everywhere. 

Working  in  grand  harmony  with  those  more  extended  organizations  for 
the  relief  of  the  soldiers,  were  houses  of  refreshment  and  temporary  hospital 
accommodations  furnished  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  That  city  lay  in 
the  channel  of  the  grent  stream  of  volunteers  from  New  England,  New 

•  i8«i  ^**'"^>  *"<i  New  Jersey,  that  commenced  flowing  abundantly  early 
in  May.*  These  soldiers,  crossing  New  Jersey,  and  the  Delaware 
River  at  Camden,  were  landed  at  the  foot  of  Washington  Avenue,  where, 
wearied  and  hungry,  they  often  vainly  sought  for  sufficient  refreshments  in 
the  bakeries  and  groceries  in  the  neighborhood  before  entering  the  cars  for 
Washington  City.  One  morning,  the  wife  of  a  mechanic  living  near,  com- 
miserating the  situation  of  some  soldiers  who  had  just  arrived,  went  out 
with  her  coffee-pot  and  a  cup,  and  distributed  its  contents  among  thenu 
That  generous  hint  was  the  germ  of  a  wonderful  system  of  relief  for  the 
passing  soldiers,  which  was  immediately  developed  in  that  city.  Some 
benevolent  women,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  this  landing-place  of  the  volun- 
teers, imitated  their  patriotic  sister,  and  a  few  of  them  formed  themselves 
into  a  Committee '  for  the  regular  distribution  of  coffee  on  the  arrival  of  sol- 
diers. Gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood  interested  themselves  in  procuring 
other  supplies,  and  for  a  few  days  these  were  dispensed  under  the  shade  of 
trees  in  front  of  the  cooper-shop  of  William  M.  Cooper,  on  Otsego  Street, 

free  Mrrtoes  of  MIm  T>.  L.  DIx  »r6  ueept«d  by  the  Ww  Dopartmont.  and  that  she  will  give,  at  all  times,  all 
necessary  aid  In  organizing  military  hospitals  for  tbo  care  of  all  the  sick  or  wounded  soldiery  aiding  the  cMef 
surgeons  by  snpplying  nurte^  and  sabstantlal  menns  for  the  comfbrt  and  relief  of  the  sutlMng;,also,  that  aba 
la  M\y  authorized  to  rewire^  eontrol,  and  diabniae  special  auppltes  bestowed  by  tndi?ldaals  or  aaeociatioiis  tm 
the  eomfort  of  their  (Hends  or  the  citizen  soldiers  trom  all  ports  of  the  United  Statea."  Dated  April  SS,  1S6I, 
ai)d  signed  Simon  Camxbon,  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  Miss  Dix  Issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  large  number  of  women  who  were  offering  tbetr 
aerriocB  as  nurses,  giving  them  Information  and  directions,  and  then  comsoenced  her  beneficent  laboea  with 
great  aasldulty. 

■  This  Committee  was  composed  of  Mrs.  Wtlllatn  M^  Cooper,  Mrs.  Grace  HielEles,  Mn.  Saiah  Bwlag,  lira. 
Elizabeth  Vansdale,  Mrs.  Catharine  Vansdale.  Mn.  .Tane  Coward.  Mrs.  Suaan  Tomer,  Mn.  Sarah  Hellan,  Mn. 
Catharine  Alexander,  Mrs.  Mary  Plant  and  Hra  Captain  Wataon. 
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near  Washington  Avenue.  Then  this  shop — generously  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose by  Mr.  Cooper — was  used  for  refreshing  the  soldiers ;  and  very  soon 
whole  regiments  were  fed  there  at  tables  supplied  by  the  contributions  of 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  waited  upon  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
those  in  the  neighborhood.  The  first  of  the  entire  regiments  so  supplied  was 
Colonel  Blenker's  (German  Rifles),  more  than  a  thousand  strong,  who  par- 
took of  a  coffee  breakfast  there  on  the  morning  of  the  21th  of  May. 


r 


TBS  COOFSil-aHOP  TOLUirTBEa  ; 


:  tUKxm  Aas  momzAh  ix  IHM. 


The  cooper-shop  was  not  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  the  daily 
increasing  number  of  soldiei-s,  and  another  place  of  refreshments  was  opened 
on  the  comer  of  Washington  Avenue  and  Swanaon  Street,  in  a  building  for- 
merly used  as  a  boat-house  and  riggers'  loft.  Two  Volunteer  Refreshment 
Saloon  Committees  were  formed,  and  known  respectively  as  the  "  Coofter- 
Sbop  "  and  the  "  Union."  The  former  was  organized  on  the  26th  and  the 
latter  on  the  27th  of  May.'    They  worked  in  harmony  and  generous  rivalry, 


>  The  followtng  were  the  Offloen  and  Managers  at  the  two  Aaaoetatloiu,  mpectlrel)-  :— 

Tm  Coop««-8hop.— Prealdenl,  WlUiam  IL  Cooper;  Vice-President,  C.  V.  Fort;  Eecordlnjr  Secretary, 
Wm.  M.'  Manll ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  £.  S.  Hall ;  Trcaearer,  Adam  H.  Simpson ;  Storekeeper,  Sam.  W. 
HicUea;  Hoepttal  Camuiltt<re,  Philip  Fttzpatrlck,  B.  G.  Simpson,  L,  W.  Thomlon;  Oeneml  Committee,  Henry 
W.  Peanw,  Wm.  H.  Dermla,  George  M.  Flick,  R.  H.  Rnnaley,  CapUIn  n.  J.  Hofhier,  H.  U.  Webb,  FItipatrtck 
Horaty,  Jacob  Plant,  Henry  Dnboaq,  L.  W.  Thornton,  B.  Q.  Simpson,  Wm,  Sprole,  J.  Coward. 

Tax  Uiiio*. — Chainnait,  And  Bairuws;  Becordlnii  Secretary,  J.  B.  Wade;  Trvaenrer.B.  8.  Brown;  Steward, 
t.  T.  WilUama  ;  Fhyaician,  E.  Ward  ;  Correapondtng  Secretary,  Bobert  K.  Corion. 

OammUlM  of  ffeatieiMti.— Anul  Barrows,  BozlUa  S.  Brown,  Joseph  B.  Wmle,  Isaac  B.  Smith,  gr., 
Eraamna  W.  Cooper,  Job  T.  WllUama,  John  W.  ^lck^  Georjre  Flomcrfelt,  John  Krtdir.  Sr.,  Isaac  B.  Smith,  Jr., 
Charles  B.  Otlerea,  Jamea  MeOlatbery,  John  B  Smith,  Curtis  Mycr^  Dr.  Eltah  ^urd,  Chria  rnwell.  CapUIn 
W.  S.  Maaon,  Charlea  S.  Clampltt,  Leopold  M.  J.  Lemmrns,  D.  L..  Flanagan,  Blchard  Sharp,  Charles  H.  Klng- 
■Um,  Bobert  B.  Canon,  Samnel  B.  Falea,  Jamea  CarroU,  John  T.  Wilson. 

Oommitttt  of  LatU«i.—'Hn.  Mary  Ororer,  Mrs.  Hannah  Smith.  Mrs.  Prlscilla  Grorer.  Miss  Sarah  Holland, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Bayer,  Mrs.  Ellia  J.  Smith,  Mrl  Anna  Elklnton,  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Barmws.  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Field, 
Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Lowry,  Mrs.  Martha  V.  R.  Ward,  Mrs.  Ellis  Plumor.  Mrs.  Emily  Mason.  Mrs.  Mary  Green,  Miss 
C^harine  Bally,  Mn.  Ellia  Helmbold,  Miss  Amanda  Lee,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ilorton.  Mrs.  Samh  Femlngtun.  Mrs. 
Kate  B.  Anderson,  Hiss  Anna  Ororar,  Mlaa  Martha  B.  E>ldcr,  Miss  Annie  Field,  Miss  Msry  Orvrer,  Mrs,  Mary 
£.Osasedy. 

Vol  Lt-ST. 
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all  through  the  period  of  thu  war,  in  doing  good.  Both  saloons  were  ' 
enlarged  as  necessity  required,  and  both  had  temporary  hospitals  attached 
to' them.  To  the  immortal  honor  of  the  citizens  of  Pliiladelphia  it  must  he 
recorded,  that  they  liberally  supplied  these  saloons  with  ample  materials  to 
give  a  bountiful  meal,  during  the  four  years  of  the  war,  to  almost  twelve 
hundred  thousand  Union  soldiers.  In  the  Union  Volunteer  Saloon,  alone, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers  were  fed ;  forty  thousand  were 
accommodated  with  a  night's  lodging;  fifteen  thousand  refugees  and  freed- 

men    were    cared ' 

for,  and    employ- 
ment    found    for 
them;  and,  in  the] 
hospital  attached,] 
the  wounds  of  al-J 
most  twenty  tboo?] 
sand  soldiers  were] 
dressed.    The  wo-] 
men  who  devoted] 
themselves  to  the] 
service  of  prepar»J 
iiig  the  meals,  and 
waiting  upon  this 
vast   host   of  thai 

defenders  of  the  Union,  deserve  the  choicest  blessings  their  country  can  | 
bestow.     At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  these  seli-sacrificing  heroines, 
when  a  little  signal-gun,  employed  for  the  purpose,'  announced  the  approach] 
of  a  regiment  or  a  company,  would  repair  to  tlie' saloons,  and,  with  the] 
greatest  cheerfulness,  dispense  the  generous  bounties  of  their  fellow-citizena,! 
These  saloons,  in  which  such  an  abounding  work  of  love  and  patriotism  had 
been  displayed,  were  formally  closed  in  August,  1865,  wheij  the  sunlight  of 
Peace  was  reilluminating  the  land,  and  the  Flag  of  the  Republic — 

-i!   '''I'f)"-    •' That  floating  piece  of  poetry," 

as  Dr.  Francis  Lieber  so  appropriately  called  it  in  his  song,  "Our  Country] 
and  Flag,"  was  waving,  unmolested,  over  every  acre  of  its  domain. 

Philadelphia  was  also  honored  by  another  organization  for  the  good  of  j 
the  volunteers,  known  as  the  Firemen's  Ambulance  System,  which  wa«  ] 
wholly  the  work  of  the  firemen  of  that  city,  who  also  contributed  largely  i 
from  their  body  to  the  ranks  of  the  Union  army.     When  sick  and  wounded  J 
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'  This  little  cannon,  made  of  Iron,  has  a  notnMe  history.     It  was  cast  at  the  Armory  In  Sprincfield,  Mm 

chusc-tts,  and  was  a  part  of  the  onlnance  in  tho  army  of  General  Tarkr  J 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  in  1&46,  where  It  was  captiintl,  place<l  on  a  )lt>\ic»a  T 
privateer,  and,  while  on  duty  in  tlio  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  n-capturwi  by  a 
United  Stati'S  cruiser.  It  was  finally  loil^d,  ftrt-  a  while.  In  llie  Sary 
Yard  at  Phila(It:!phia,and  then  put  on  board  of  the  receiving-ship  r«i«», 
which  was  gctitlled  by  ice  one  iii*rht,  and  went  to  -the  bottom.  It  *»■ 
afterward  ra!s<'(l,and  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  was  sent  do*Ti  on  **- 
8I0HAL  CANNOK.  ylco  to  Perrvville,  while  tlie  secessionisU  held  Baltiniore.    Soon  aftirlti 

rettim  to  Philadelphia,  it  «tis  mounted  on  a  clumsy  carriace  captorpd 

In  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  dc  UUoa,  at  Vera  Cruz,  in  1S47,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  tho  Colon  Volant***  ^ 

EefreahmcDt  Committee,  us  a  sigual-gun  for  the  purpose  mentioned  In  the  text 
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soldiers  began  to  be  brought  in  trsnaports  from  camps  and  battle-fields  to 
Philadelphia,  to  be  placed  in  the  admirable  military  hospitals  that  were 
established  there,  the  Medical  Department  fomid  it  difficult  to  procure 
proper  vehicles  to  convey  them  from  the  wharves  to  their  destination. 
Delays  and  inconvenient  conveyances  caused  much  distress,  which  the  sym- 
pathetic firemen  attempted  to  remedy.  An  arrangement  was  made  for  the 
Chief  of  the  Department  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  transport  by  a  given 
signal,  when  the  firemen  would  turn  out  with  wagons,  and  repair  to  the 
landing-place.  Finally,  the  Northern  Liberties  Engine  Company  had  a 
splendid  ambulance  oonstructed. 
More  than  thirty  other  en^e  and 
hose  companies  followed  its  exam- 
ple, and  the  suffering  soldiers  were 
conveyed  from  ship  to  hospital  with 
the  greatest  tenderness.  Thesie  am- 
balances  cost,  in  the  aggregate,  over 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  all  of  which 
sum  was  contributed  by  the  firemen. 
They  also  gave  their  personal  ser- 
vices freely,  unmindful  of  their  private  interests.  The  number  of  disabled 
soldiers  who  were  conveyed  in  these  ambulances,  during  the  period  of  the 
war,  was  estimated  at  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  With- 
out disparagement  to  other  cities  (for  all  did  noble  work),  it  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  said,  that  in  labors  of  genuine  benevolence  and  generous  giving 
for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers  of  the  great  Union  Army,  the  citizeus  of 
Philadelphia  stand  peerless. 

While  the  people  at  home  were  working  with  unceasing  diligence  fur  the 
comfort  of  the  soldiers,  and  were  contributing  the  means  for  making  the 
contest,  as  the  President  desired  it  to  be,  "  short  and  decisive,"  those  soldiers 
were  eager  for  action.  A  large  portion  of  those  near  the  Potomac  had 
enlisted  for  only  three  months,  and  their  terms  would  expire  bufbre  the  close 
of  July.  They  were  anxious  to  move  agdnst  the  insurgents  at  Manassas, 
and  to  win  the  victory  which  they  felt  certain  of  achieving.  It  was  impor- 
tant that  such  movement  should  be  made,  for  various  reasons,  before  the 
regiments  of  early  volunteers  should  be  dissolved  These  volunteers  would 
be  so  disheartened  by  the  inglorious  and  almost  inactive  campaign  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged,  that  they  would  be  tardy  in  volunteering  for  the 
war.  Those  who  might  fill  their  places  would  be  almost  wholly  ignorant  of 
discipline  and  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art  which  the  first  had  acquired; 
and  in  the  confusion  incident  to  the  substitution  of  new  recruits  for  the 
three-months'  men,  the  well-organized  and  well-officered  insurgents  might, 
by  a  sudden  and  concentrated  movement,  overwhelm  the  Union  forces,  seize 
the  Capital,  and,  with  the  prestiffe  thus  obtained,  secure  for  the  Confederacy 
the  recognition  of  its  independence  by  foreign  governments.  This  real 
danger  was  before  the  mind  of  the  people  and  their  representatives,  and 
intensified  the  cry  of  " -fbnoorrf  to  Richmond  P''  while  the  earlier  troops  had 
yet  some  time  to  serve.  That  cry  found  a  sympathetic  response  in  the 
Army  and  in  Congress;  and  at  the  middle  of  July,  the  General-in-chief  gave 
orders  for  a  forward  movement   upon   the  foe  at  Manassas.    An  earlier 
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day'  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the  be^nning  of  the  movement,  bat  ihe  new 
regiments  came  in  so  slowly  that  it  was.  not  deemed  safe  to  break 
camp  before  the  15th. 

Lieatenant-General  Scott  was  too  ipfirm  to  take  command  of 
the  Army  in  the  field.  He  was  afflicted  with  dropsy  and  vertigo ;  and  for  four 
months  he  had  not  been  able  to  mount  a  horse.    He  chose  Brigadier-General 

Irvin  McDowell  for  that  responsible  posi- 
tion. That  officerwas  a  native 
of  Ohio ;  a  graduate  *  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point;    an 
excellent  soldier,  who  had  seen  service 
under   General   Wool,   in  Mexico,   and 
was  then  in  the  prime  of  life. 
He  had  been  appointed'  to 
the  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Virginia,  with  his  head-quarters 
at  Arlington    House,,  as   we  have   ob- 
served;' and  for  several  weeks  he  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  reception 
of  materials  for,  and  the  organization  of> 
what  was  afterward  known  as  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac    This  work  was  but  im- 
perfectly accomplished,  when  public  opinion  bore  upon  the  authorities  with 
such  fearful  pressure,  that  the  Army,  such  as  it  was,  was  moved  forward,  with 
McDowell  as  its  chief'  ^ 

The  relative  position  of  the  forces  now  to  be  brought  into  contact,  each 


1S(L 


IKVIM  h'dOWCLI. 


>  See  iMge  48(iL 

*  Tbe  people  who  were  ahonUng  "Forward  to  Richmond  !"  luul  nu  conception  of  the  time  and  labor  reqalre<l 
to  organize,  equip,  and  proride  for  the  feeding  of  aa  army 
aaflldent  fur  tbe  emergeacj.  When  tbe  war  broke  oat,  tbe 
preparations  for  It  by  the  GoTemment,  as  we  have  obacrvod, 
were  very  meager.  Every  thing  had  to  be  provided — cre- 
ated, ai  it  were — with  inadequate  means  for  doing  the 
work.  Tbe  armoriea  and  the  armorers  were  few.  The 
materials  for  making  eannon  and  small-arms  and  mimitlons 
of  war  had  to  be  eolleetod.  Agents  had  been  aent  to 
Europe  to  pnrchaoe  arms  for  nse  until  tbey  could  be  mann* 
fiiotnred  at  home.  None  of  these  had  yet  arrived ;  and  the 
only  ordnanoe  that  bad  orosaed  the  ocean,  for  nse  by  the 
17atlonal  troops,  was  a  battery  of  six  Whltwortb  cannon, 
which  were  sent  over  and  presented  to  the  Government  by 
loyal  Americans  residing  in  England.  They  were  IS- 
poondera,  and  each  bora  the  inscription ; — ^  Fbom  Loyal 

AjfKRIOAIfB    lit    ECSOPE  TO  THE  UkFTED    BtATKS  GoVERIf. 

MSHT,  1661.^  The  funds  for  their  pnrchnse  were  collected 
ehtelly  by  B.  O.  Houlton,  tben  residing  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land. The  cost  of  the  six  guns,  including  the  freight,  was 
twelve  thousand  dolbu*.  They  were  purchased  of  the  Whit- 
worth  Ordnance  Company  of  Manchester.  They  were  each  nine  feet  long,  and  were  loaded  at  the  breech;  and 
the  weight  of  each  was  eleven  hundred  |>oundB.  The  bore  was  three  inches,  and  rifled,  and  the  ball  was  a  double 
cone  of  iron,  nine  inches  long.  The  charge  required  to  throw  the  bell  five  miles  ws  two  pounds  and  one-half 
of  powder. 

In  addition  to  a  lack  of  arms  was  a  want  of  means  for  transportation.  The  men  who  fight  must  be  fed ;  and 
it  required  seven  hundred  and  flity  wagons,  three  thousand  horses,  and  almost  a  thousand  teamsters,  to  cany 
provisions,  tents,  intrenching  toola,  et  oatera^  for  an  army  of  filly  thousand  men,  such  as  was  orden^  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  going  forwanl  to  RlchmoniL  These  wagons  had  to  be  made,  and  the  horses  purchased,  and 
the  teamsters  engaged,  before  that  army  could  move  efficiently,  for  it  was  going  into  an  enemy^a  country.  Only 
about  ten  weeks  had  baen  allowed  for  these  preparation*  to  be  made,  when  "foneard  to  RitAmond  r  was  the 
war-ery  of  the  people. 


wbitwoktU  cahxoh. 
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of  wltich  vas  divided,  was  as  follows:  The  mnin  bodj  of  the  National 
army,  under  McDowell  about  forty-five  thousand  in  number,  occupied  a 
line,  with  the  Potomac  at  its  back,  extending  from  Alexandria,  nine  miles 
below  Washington  City,  almost  to  the  Chain  Bridge,  about  six  miles  above 
the  Capital.  The  remainder,  under  General  Patterson,  about  eighteen  thou- 
sand strong,  was  at  Martinsburg,  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  also  with  the 
Potomac  at  its  back,  as  we  have  observed.'  There  were  three  important 
bridges  spanning  the  Potomac  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  City,  which 
were  well  guarded.    The  Upper,  or  Chain  Bridge,  where  the  banks  of  the 


CnAIR    BEIDOE.* 


river  are  high  and  precipitous,  was  beyond  the  Union  lines  at  that  time,  on 
the  Virginia  side,  but  on  the  Maryland,  or  District  side,  it  was  well  guarded 
by  two  batteries — one  at  the  bridge,  and  the  other  on  the  high  bank  above 
it — and  both  thoroughly  commanding  it.  In  addition  to  these  batteries,  a 
heavy  tw»4eaved  gate  was  constructed  at  the  center  of  the  bridge,  which 
was  covered  on  the  VirginLt  side  with  henvy  iron  plates,  and  whs  pierced  for 
musketry.  At  Georgetown  was  the 
Aqueduct  Bridge,*  which  was  well 
guarded  by  Fort  Corcoran  nnd  block- 
houses on  Arlington  Hights,  and  a 
battery  on  Georgetown  Hights,  no:th 
of  the  city.  At  Washington  Cii  y,  at 
the  junction  of  Maryland  Avenue  and 
Fourteenth  Street,  was  the  Long 
Bridge,  a  mile  id  length,  whose  Vir- 
ginia end  was  commanded  by  thr.e 
forts,  named,  respectively,  Jackson, 
Rtinyon,  and  Albany.  They  were 
built  chiefly  of  earth.  Fort  Jackson 
was  close  by  the  river,  with  heavy  pickets  and  picket-gate  crossing  the  rail- 
way which  there  passes  over  the  Long  Bridge,  and  connects  Washington 


OATB  OH  CBim  BKIDOI. 


■  8m  patteOn  • 

.  *  Tbl(  (•  from  t  dwtck  madr  >t  thr  eloM  of  April,  18IB,  tKm  the  Mnrylsiul  or  Dtatriet  al  Coliimbta  tidr  of 
ttorlTrr.  Tbc  UhMBprskaudObtoCtwtUwrn  In  IbrfoRgtooiid.  Th«  rotoouui  b  hrn  broken  Into  nplds 
«II«d  tW  UUla  ralU.  >  8m  page  431 
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City  witli  Alexandria. 


_~f 


^^55^25. 


Other  fortifications,  as  we  have  observe*!,  extended 
along  the  line  of  Arlington  Rights,  and  guarded 
every  approach  to  positions  which  commanded 
the  National  Capital  and  Georgetown. 

The  main  Confederate  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Beauregard,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
little  less  than  McDowell's  in  number 
(forty-five  thousand),  was  at  and  near 
Manassas  Junction,  then  considered  one 
of  the  strongest  military  positions  for 
offense  or  defense  between.  Washington 


BBMAJHB  or   FOKT  JACKSON,   AT  THE  L0>'0   BRIDGE.' 


MARINE    ARTIT,LEET-MAN   AT  MANASSAS. 


manded  by  officers  of 


and  Richmond.  It  is  about  half  way  between 
the  eastern  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Potomac  at  Alexandria,  and  was  connected  by 
railway  with  Richmond  and  the  fertile  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  as  we  have  observed.  The  main 
portion  of  the  army  was  on  an  elevated  pla'e.in 
in  the  crotch  formed  by  the  Occoquan  River  :ind 
its  main  tributary,  Bull's  Run.  The  bed  of  each 
stream,  canal-like,  was  cut  through  horizontal 
strata  of  red  stone,  making  it  difficult  for  an 
at  lacking  army  to  approach  the  Confederate 
works.'  A  succession  of  broken,  wooded  hills 
arouDil  the  plateau,  composed  strong  natural 
fortifications ;  and  Beauregard's  engineers  had 
cast  up  formidable  artificial  ones  there.  Among 
these,  the  most  noted  was  the  Naval  Battery, 
comjjosed  of  the  heaviest  Dahlgren  guns, 
which  the  insurgents  seized  at  the  Gosjiort 
Navy  Yard,  and  manned  by  seamen,  com- 
the  National  Navy  who  had  abandoned  their  flag. 


'  This  Is  from  a  sketch  mndo  by  the  author  nt  the  close  of  April,  lR65^an<l  shows  the  onib«nkment#  of  Fort 
Jficksonon  the  right,  and  the  remains  of  the  pickets,  with  the  railway,  in  the  foregroHDd.  On  the  left  Isapnbllr 
faonse  of  entertainment,  And  Just  beyond  it  is  seen  a  portion  of  the  Lone  Bridee.  The  Capitol  is  socn  in  tfcr 
distance,  «  T!it  C.  S.  A.  ajid  Iht  BiiVlf  of  Bull  Tt'in  :  h\  Miyor  J.  G.  Banur<L 
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Beauregard's  force  was  mostly  composed  of  Virginians,  South  Carolinians, 
Alabamians,  MissiBsippians,  and  Lnuisianians. 

Another  Confederate  army,  about  as  strong  in  numbers  as  Beauregard's 
nctnallj  was,  was  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
under  General  Johnston,  his  superior  in  rnnk, 
whose  head-quarters  were  at  Winchester, 
around  which  he  had  caused  to  be  cast  up 
heavy  intrenchments,  under  the  directions  <rf 
Major  W.  H.  C.  Whiting,  his  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Johnston  was  charged  with  the  duty,  ^X^^  ^^J^^SI^  ^t^* 
as  we  have  observed,  of  checking  the  advance  f^v'  q€'-.  ^R^ft  "  •  ->tv^- 
of  Pattereon,  and  preventing  the  junction  of  3^^?  h||^^R  '^v 
the  troops  under  that  officer  with  those  un-  tPS^  '  ^H^B  ^  jW'* 
der  McClellan  among  the  Alleghany  ranges. 
Among  the  most  active  of  his  infentry  force 
was  a  corps  of  Tennessee  riflemen  or  "sharp- 
shooters." These  had  been  raised  in  West 
Tennessee,  where  the  people  were  mostly  dis- 
loyal. They  were  among  the  earliest  of  the 
troops  of  that  State  who  made  their  way  into 
Virginia,  after  the  treaty  was  concluded  for 
the  annexation  of  that  Commonwealth  to  the  Confederacy,'  and  the  control 
of  its  military  affairs  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Jefferson  Davi>!.  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  were  well  represented  in  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah. 


TXKinS*!!  SnARP-SHOOTU. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BtTLL'S  BUK, 

HE  long-desired  forward  moTement  of  the  greate 
tion  of  the  National  Army  that  lay  in  the  vicinii  v  « 
Capital,  fall  fifty  thousand  in  number,  began  oi 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  . 
leaving  about  fifteen  thousnnd,  under  G^ 
Mansfield,  to  guard  thfl  seat  of  Government.  Th 
vancing  troops  consisted  chiefly  of  volunteers  from 
England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  and  some 
Western  States.  A  greater  portion  of  them  had  enlisted  for  only 
months,  and  their  terms  of  service  were  nearly  ended.  The  remainder 
chiefly  recent  Tolunteers  for  "three  years  or  the  war,"  who  were  a 
wholly  undisciplined ;  and  when  the  army  moved,  some  of  the  regii 
were  not  even  brigaded.  There  were  also  seven  or  eight  hundred  re 
troops  (the  fragments  of  regiments),  and  a  small  cavalry  force,  and  sc 
light  batteries.  With  the  exception  of  the  regulars,  the  only  troops  on  i 
McDowell  might  rely  were  the  three-months  men.  He  had  only  seven 
panics  of  regular  cavalry  in  his  army,  and  two  of  these  were  letl  for  tl 
fense  of  Washington  City." 

McDowell's  forces  were  organized  in  five  divisions,*  commni?c'»»d  « 


■  lK$tfry  qfth»  ViMed  Staff  Catalry;  hy  Albert  C.  Bnckett,  page  ill, 

■  This  arm;  vu  composed  of  excellent  material.  Is  a  very  erode  state.  With  the  exception  cf  tl 
lars,  the  men  were  Instmcted  In  only  the  rndlments  of  military  tactics  and  discipline,  and  a  lariire  poi 
their  ofHcers  were  no  wiser  than  they.  The  cardinal  virtue  of  a  thorongh  soldier,  obtdiencf.  bad  yt 
acqntred.    Officers  and  men.  In  many  cases,  had  been  social  companions,  and  the  latter  were  restivf  uj 

,  atralnts  imposed  by  the  former.  In  comporlsun  with  the  same  army  tn-o  years  later,  McDowell's  force 
little  better  than  a  hnge  mob,  with  noble  Instlneta,  bat  having  no  adeqnatc  conoeptlon  of  the  grave  dm 
upon  It* 


*  Til*  c«inpo«IUoa  of  tbb  flnt  ffrvst  Amfricaa  onn^  WM  u  follow*:— 

^tDoKitta  Aa/;— CspUln  Judm  B,  Fnr,  AiaUUnt  AdJaut-OoMnl ;  AI4s-Jo-«*iBp— riMl  UctitMUit  Henr;  W.  Khir«b« 
Uoltod  SUtM  ArtUlory,  aod  Majon  CUranro  S.  Brown  uid  Junot  S.  Wadsworlh,  Now  York  StaU  Artill.ry  ;  Acting  InspoctoM 
imorWlllInin  H.  Woo<i,  SoTcnUonth  Unltml  SUto*  Infinitry;  En^nocro— M^Jor  John  O.  Bnrnnnl  and  lint  Uratetinnl  Tf 
Prima:  Topop^pblcnl  EoflDOora— Captain  AnM  W.  Wlllppio,  FIrtt  lionlaaant  Hanry  I.  Abbot,  ktul  Socood  Liant.nant  Hald 
Pntnam  ;  Qnartarmaatar'a  Dopartmant— Captain  O.  IL  TUllofbaii  |  Coamlaanty  cf  Sabilataneo— Horac*  F.  Clark ;  Sarseob— W 
King;  Aaalatant  Snrgaon — David  I*  Mafmdar. 

Fird  Z)iaiiton.— Oanaral  Tyler.  Foor  brlgadai.  Tha  F^rtt  Brigada,  eommandod  bj  Coloeal  Kraamaa  X).  Kayaa,  of  tb* 
tjaltad  Stataa  Infantry,  waa  Kiiiipiiaad  of  tb*  Flrat,  Sacond,  and  Tblrd  Roglmoota  of  Consaet'ent  VolnntNra.  thv  Fourth  Malna  V< 
Capuln  Varlaa*!  Now  Tork  Battary,  and  Company  B  of  tb*  Sacood  United  S:ataa  OaTalry,  Tb«  5KunW  Bri);*.!?,  under  Bripadior 
R.  C.  Scbcnrk,  conalalad  of  tb*  Flrat  and  Second  Ohio  Volnnleera,  tb*  Second  New  Tork  Volnnteeta,  and  a  li^itt  tMttery  wilb  i 
Cooipaay  Bof  tbe  Tblrd  UnlUd  Stataa  ArtUlar}-,  Tha  TlkirJ  Brigade  waa  commandad  by  Coloaa)  W  lliam  T.  Sh<-nnan,  of  the  Tl 
United  Suiaa  Infantry,  and  wai  compoaad  of  Colonel  Corcoran"*  Iriab  Regiment  (Sisty.Bintb  New  Yo-k  MltltlaX  Coli^nel  C 
Sootcb  Regimant  (Sereaty-nlnlh  New  York  Militia),  Ibe  Thlrteentb  N*w  York  Volnntoeta,  SeconH  WiareB*ln  Volnnlcora,  an^ 
battery  witb  a  part  of  Company  E  tTnlted  Sutee  Artillery.  Tbe  AnrU  brifcnde,  OBder  Colonel  J,  B  Rlcbardson,  of  the  Mlcbign 
tear*,  euibt*c«J  tbe  Second  and  Tbi  d  MIcbigaa,  First  Maa*acbn*«tt*,  and  tbeTwalfb  New  York  Volantecr*. 

AicoW  iMofn'en.— GolonalDaTid  Hmler.  Two  brigade*.  Tbe /tnfBrigndewae  coamanded  by  Colonel  Andrew  Potter.  •! 
taaalb  Unltad  State*  Inibntry,  and  waa  compoaad  of  a  battalion  of  ragnlar  Inbatry,  tbe  Eigbtb  and  F'airtcenifa  \.w  Ynrk  1 
aqnadmn  of  tba  Second  United  SUtea  Carairy,  eonalating  of  Componlea  G  and  L,  and  a  light  battery  of  the  Fifth  rntlcd  Stair*  1 
Tfa*.^cc*«J  Brigade  waa  eommandod  by  Colooal  Ambraae  1.  Baraalda,  of  tha  Rbod*  Ttload  Volonleera,  and  coo*  ated  of  tb*  F 
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lively  by  Brigadier-Generals  Daniel  Tyler  and  Theodore  Runyon,  and  Colo- 
nels David  Hunter,  Samuel  P.  HeintEelman,  and  Dixon  S.  Miles.  The  Con- 
federate force  against  which  this  army  was  to  move  was  distributed  along 
Bnirs  Run,'  from  Union  Mill,  where  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railway  crosses 
that  stream,  to  the  Stone  Bridge  of  the 
Warrenton  Turnpike,  the  interval  being 
about  eight  miles.'  The  run  formed  an 
admirable  line  of  defense.  Its  steep,  rocky, 
and  wooded  banks,  and  its  deep  bed,  formed 
an  almost  impasoable  barrier  to  troops,  ex- 
cepting at  the  fords,  which  weru  a  mile  or 
two  apart.  They  had  reserves  at  Cam;> 
Pickens,  near  Manassas  Junction,  a  dreary 
hamlet  before  the  war,  on  a  high,  bleak 
plain,  and  composed  of  sn  indifferent  ra'l- 
way  station-house  and  place  of  refreshments 
and  a  few  scattered  cottages.     N^eir  there, 

.  ...  »     1         ^  DAHIll  TYLM. 

at  Weirs  house,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cen- 

treville  and  Union  Mill  roads,  Bennregard  had  his  head-quarters.  The  Con- 
federates had  an  ontpost,  with  fortifications,  at  Centreville,  and  strong  pickets 
and  slight  fortifications  at  Fairfax  Court  House,  a  village,  ten  miles  from  the 
main  army,  in  the  direction  of  Washington  City.  General  Johnston,  as  we 
have  observed,  was  strongly  intrenched  at  Winchester,  in  the  Shenandoah 

'  ThI*  la  an  IneMisidenbto  stnun,  which  rttet  In  the  mig«  of  hills  known  u  Bnirs  Bon  HonnUtni.  8«* 
mcp  OD  |<a^  666.    It  emptin  into  the  Ooooqaeo  Biver  shoot  twelre  miles  ftom  th<  Potomac. 

*  The  disposition  of  the  Confederste  forces  was  as  follows : — 

Ewell's  brigade  ooeopled  a  position  near  the  l?nlon  Mill  Fnni,  and  was  composed  of  the  Fifth  and  BeTcnth 
Alahaina.and  Fifth  Loalslana  YolnBteera,  with  funr  18-potind  howitzers  of  Walton's  battery  of  the  Washington 
Artillery  of  New  Orleans,  and  three  ciiinpaiilea  of  Vir^nia  caralry.  D.  R.  Jtmes's  brigade  was  In  the  rear  of 
McLean's  Ford,  and  was  composed  of  the  Fifth  Buiith  Carolina  and  tha  Flfternth  and  Eighteenth  Mlssistlppl 
Volnnteera,  with  two  brass  9- pounders  of  Walton's  batlerj.  and  one  company  of  cavalry.  The  brigade  of  Jamt-s 
Longstrret  coTered  Blackbnra's  Ford.  It  was  composed  of  the  First,  Eleventh,  and  Seventeenth  Virginia  Vol- 
onteera,  with  two  brass  t-poaoders  of  Walton's  battery.  M.  L.  Bonham's  brigade,  stationed  at  Centrevllla, 
eovered  the  approaches  to  Mltcbelfs  Fonl.  It  consisted  of  the  Second.  Third,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Sonth  Caro- 
lina Tolanteera,  two  light  batteries,  and  fonr  onmpanletf  of  Virginia  cavalry  under  Colonel  Uadford.  Cooke's 
brigade  held  a  position  below  the  Btone  Bridge  and  vlelnlty,  and  consisted  of  the  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  and 
Twenty -eighth  Ylr^nla  Volonteers,  a  company  of  cavalry,  ond  n  light  battery.  Colonel  Evana,  with  the  Fourth 
Sonth  Carolina,  a  special  Louisiana  battalion  nnder  Colonel  Wheat,  four  t-poondera,and  a  company  of  Virginia 
cavalry,  guarded  the  Stone  Bridge ;  and  Early's  brigade,  composed  of  the  Beveath  and  Twenty-fourth  Virginlv 
■sd  Seventh  Lonialana  Volunteers,  with  three  rilled  cannon  of  Walton's  battery,  held  a  position  In  the  roar  of 
Eweirs  brigade.— Aittirs^ianfa  Bep<ffi  to  AdJutatU-Gtntral  Cooptr. 


i  Xboda  blud  Toloiilwn,  tka  Snaely-lnt  Vtw  Icrk  tHlllia,  Ika  S«o»l  Nn  Huipdib*  Volnilem,  lad  a  battny  of  Uia  Llgkt 
ArUilarj  of  tbc  Scerad  Rhda  hlkad.    &Mpos«40f, 

TUnrf  iN«i«i««.— CoImmI  floomol  F.  Hoinlatlinu,  of  the  Sovoatooatb  ITnHod  Staloo  lateliy.  TtiToo  brIgodM.  Th*  FlrU  Brlgodt, 
wiiiiondod  Sy  Colonol  W.  a  Fiooklln.  of  llio  TvoUU  Unltod  8tota«  lo&Dtrj.  waa  foppwj  of  tho  Fourth  FMiDBylvsnlo  Mllltlo,  Finh 
aad  Dovonik  MtmeboMtU  Mllitin,  Fint  UknowiU  Volnntotrt,  Compooy  K  of  tho  Socood  Un(t«l  SUUi  CoTslfj-,  ao^  a  light  hwllij 
vHk  C^mff  I  ol  Ite  Vir«  UoVod  SUtot  ArUlloty  Tho  Smmd  Brifldo,  lad  ty  Colonnl  ().  B  WIlcoi,  of  tho  MIoElgan  Voloatoon 
«a»  wajpMad  of  tbo  Firot  Mlokigaii  Volontaorft,  Klorcalh  ;.'«w  York  Vol  ototri,  and  a  Ught  batlary  with  Company  D  of  tha  Boeood 
UnlladStnlaa  AitltWry.  TW  TUrd  Brignda,  mnmandrd  by  roltnal  0.0.  Howaid,  <f  tlu  MataM  Volaiitaart,  lacladod  tho  fiaeood, 
Fonrth,  and  Ftftfa  Maine,  and  Socood  VoraionI  Volonlaon. 

"no  Fonrth  and  Fifth  IXrlitonB  coeatlbitod  tha  laaaii  aa,  and  wcra  compoaod  «■  followa: — 

n^Hk  iNowfaih— OoanmJ  TTwodora  Banyan,  of  tha  Nair  Jancy  Militia.  On*  brigada,  coinpoaad  of  tho  Fint,  SoMad, Third,  nad 
Fawlh  New  Jereay  thna-montha  Militia,  and  tha  FiT«t,Saeond,  and  Third  New  Jersey  threa-yeare  Volontaon. 

Kflk  i>j«tfeM»— Oalonal  TMjMa  ft,  Mnaa,ar  tha  SaconJ  United  SUtea  Intantrr,  oonuined  two  brigadee.  The  FTn«  B  1gnd^  ntm- 
neended  by  Colonal  Leaia  Rinnker,  of  (bo  New  Fork  Volnnteera,  eonaiatad  of  the  Kl|lith  and  TwantT-nlnth  New  York  VolaotO'.Ta.tha'New 
Tort  Oarihaldl  Gnard,  and  tha  Twanty.fbvTtk  PannaylTanla  Tolnntaam.  Tha  Srnnd  Brigade  wae  commanded  by  Colonel  Thomae  A, 
Pnetaa,  ef  tha  New  Yark  Yolnntaaaa,  ajnl  wae  cnmpaoed  of  tho  Ralaanlh.  Klghteaath,  Thirty-flnt,  and  Thirty,  eauiiid  New  Yoek  Telnn. 
latra,  aad  a  llglit  hattary  with  Company  O  of  tto  Sae-nd  United  Stataa  Artlllar.--  Tbo  f  rag  (  f  waa  coui|.Uod  f^om  the  Qaoetal  Ord«* 
•f  It*  rn»annilir  In  rkllf  4stod  ilk  af  Ja'y,  ItSl. 
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Valley ;  and  Qeneral  Patterson  was  at  Mar tinsburg,  a  few  miles  below  him, 
charged  with  the  daty  of  keeping  John<!tnn  from  r»«nforoiDg  Beaaresrard  at 
Bnll's  Rnn.  The  enhjoined  map  indicates  the  theater  of  operatioOB  on  whidi 
the  four  armies  were  aboat  to  perform. 
Orders  for  the  advance  were  givwj 

on  the  15th,*  and  at  half-past 
'isSi''      ^^^  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 

of  the  next  day,  Tyler's 
colamn,  forming  the  right  wing,  went 
forward  to  Vienna,  and  encamped  for 
the  night.     At  sunrise  the  next  mom- 


»  July  IT. 


ing,°  the  whole  army  moved 


BBAUBBOARD^  nXAD^QUAVrBBS  AT  MAHAB8AS. 


in  four  columns.  The  men 
were  in  light  marching  order,  with 
cooked  provisions  for  three  days  in  their 
knapsacks.  The  village  of  Fairfax 
Court  House  was  their  destination, 
where,  it  was  expected,  the  Confederates  would  offer  battle. 

Tyler,  with  the  right  wing,  moved  along  the  Greorsretown  Road.  Hunter, 
with  the  center,  advanced  by  the  Leesburg  and  Centreville  Road ;  rnd  a 
portion  of  the  left  wing,  under  Heintzelman,  went  ont  from  near  Alexandria, 

a'ong  the  little  River  Turnpike.  Another  portion, 
imdiT  Miles,  proceeded  by  the  old  "  Braddock 
Road,"  that  yiasses  through  Fairfax  Court  House 
and  Ct'ntrevillc,  where  it  becomes  the  Warrenton 
Turnpike.  They  found  the  roads  ob- 
structed liy  felled  trees  ne.ar  Fairfax 
Court  House,  but  no  opposing 
troops.  These  had  fallen  back  to 
Centreville.  The  impediments 
were  soon  removed.  At  noon, 
I  the  National  Army  occupied  the 
deserted  village,  and 
the  Nati<mal  flag,  raised 
by  some  of  Bumside's 
Rhode  Islanders,  soon 
occupied  the  place  of 
a  Confederate  one  found 
flying  over  the  Court 
House.  The  Command- 
ing General  and  Tyler's 
division  moved  on  two 
miles  farther,  to  the 
little  vilLige  of  German- 
town,  where  it  encamp- 
ed. The  conquest  had  been  so  easy,  that  the  troops,  in  high  spirits,  and 
under  .the  inspiration  of  a  belief  that  the  march  to  Richmond  was  to  be  like 
a  pleasure  excursion,  committed  some  excesses,  which  the  commander 
promptly  rebuked.     He  reminded  them  that  they  were  there  "to  fight  the 
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smitiy,  not  to  jodge  or  pnnigh  the  nnnrined  »nd  defenseless, 
hey  may  be."  The  exceisei*  were  not  repeated.' 
iwell,  pretty  well  informed  concerning  the  strong  position 
tte  force,  intended  to  torn  its  right  flank  at  l^Ianassas  by  n 
It  to  his  left,  crossing  the  Occoqoan  River  below  the  mouth 
nd,  Mszing  the  railway  in  the  rear  of  his  foe,  compel  both 
Johnston  to  fsill  back  from  their  positions,  so  menacing  to  the 
"With  this  view,  he  made  a  reconnoissance  on  the  morning 
3  Tyler  moved  forward  with  his  division,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
1  Centreville  wit|iont  any  opposition,  and  halted  in  a  little 
,  and  BalTs  Ron.  This  movement  was  intended  as  a  feint, 
larp  engagement. 

as  a  small  village  on  the  west  side  of  a  ridge  running  nearly 
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that  'crossed  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  a  structure  of  a  single 
1  the  Run ;  another  led  to  Mitchell's  Ford,  midw.ny  between 
Manassas  Junction;   and  still  another  led  to  Blackburn's 
Genei^l  James  Longstreet  was  watching. 
,  Tyler  went  out  on  a  reconnoissance  toward  Blackburn's 


[ant*  abandoned  their  hontes  and  fled  in  terror  at  the  approach  of  the  troops.  Sonir 
sred  and  plandered  by  the  National  aoldlers,  and  aome  bams  and  other  oiit-lionses  on 
re  were  burnt,  one  of  the  trot>ps.  Il  was  said,  having  been  shot  by  a  man  cmceAled  hi 
le  Boldfen  appeared  In  the  stri'eta  In  the  ercnlnp,  dressed  in  women's  apparel,  whieh 
nsea ;  and  one  man,  with  the  gown  and  bands  of  a  clergyman,  which  he  had  fonnd, 
a  with  an  open  book,  reading  tho  fnneral  serrlce  of  the  "President  of  the  Sontbem 
unefhl  scenes  were  soon  ended  vben  the  condnet  of  tho  aoldlera  waa  reported  to  the 
'cll  Issned  a  stringent  oi-der,  and  threatened  the  severest  penalties  for  a  violation  of  Ic 
e  Stone  Bridsc  and  Its  vicinity,  as  It  appeared  after  the  battle  there  on  theSlslof 
f  sever  1  bnildlngs  mentioned  In  connection  with  that  event,  waa  kindly  given  to  me 
•known  photographer  of  Washington  City,  who  took  them  from  nature. 
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Ford,  taking  with  him  Ricbardson's  brigade,  s  squaHron  of  cavalry,  and 
Ayres's  battery,  and  holding  Sherman's  brigade  in  rescrre.  He  found  the 
Coi^ederates  in  heavy  force.  Beauregard,  irho  had  been  informed  of  all 
of  McDowell's  movements  by  spies  and  traitors,'  was  there,  and  had  ordered 
np  firom  Manassas  some  North  Carolina  and  Looisiana  troops,  who  had  just 
arrived  there  on  their  way  to  Winchester.  The  woods  were  so  thick  that 
his  forces  were  mostly  concealed,  as  well  as  his  batteries,  excepting  one  <m> 
an  open  elevation.  Hoping  to  draw  their  fire  and  discover  their  position, 
Ayres's  battery  was  placed  on  a  commanding  eminence,  and  a  20-pound 
cannon,  nnd^  Lieutenant  Edwards,  was  fired  at  random.  Only  the  battery 
in  view  responded,  and  grape«hot  from  it  killed  two  cavalry  horses  and 


•  MATtANALS 

a.  'e«NrcauikTi* 

TVt.1*  1 


TBB  mLD  or  omunoire  mm  tm.t  1<  to  ivvi  It.* 

wounded  two  men.  Richardson  now  sent  forward  the  Second  Michigan 
regiment  as  skirmisherg.  They  were  soon  engaged  in  s  severe  contest  in 
the  woods,  on  a  level  bottom  near  the  Run.  The  Third  Michigan,  First 
Massachusetts,  and  Twelfth  New  York  were  pushed  forward  to  support  the 
advance,  and  these,  too,  were  soon  fighting  severely.  The  cavalry  and  two 
howitzers  were  now  sent  forward,  and  were  furiously  assailed  by  musketry  in 
the  woods,  and  at  the  same  time  a  severe  enfilading  fire  came  from  a  con- 
cealed battery  on  a  ridge  six  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  Ford.  In  the 
mean  time,  Longstreet  had  called  up  some  re-enforcements  from  Early's 

>  WuhiDfton  Qty,  a*  w«  bsT«  obaerred,  was  filled  with  spiel  snil  tnltnrs.  Even  Csblnet  secrets  wer* 
made  known  to  the  Conrederstet.  InformatloD  seemed  to  go  out  to  tbem  regnlsrljr  from  the  hesd^qurtei*  of 
the  Oene»l-ln-ebl«<l  For  example,  a  mllttar/  map  of  the  regloD  west  of  Washington  had  t>een  completed  at 
the  War  Department  only  two  dajs  before  Tyler's  adrsnoe  on  CeBtrerllle.  When  the  Confederates  left  there 
In  haste,  they  Wfl  many  things  behinil  them.  Among  these  was  a  copy  of  that  map,  which  was  supposed  to  he 
known  only  to  some  of  the  higher  officers  In  the  Army. 

*  This  map  shows  a  geographical  plan  of  the  coantry  between  Washington  City  and  Manassas  Junction, 
with  the  roads  trararsed  by  the  troops,  and  the  relatlre  position  of  the  oppoMnr  forces  In  the  skirmish  on  the 
IWh  of  July. 
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brigade,  and  the  Xatibnala,  greatly  outnumbered,  withdrew  behind  Ayres's 
battei-y  on  the  hilL  In  this  movement,  a  part  of  the  New  York  Twelfth  were 
thrown,  into  confusion,  but  were  soon  r^ied.  Just  then,  Sherman  with  his 
brigade  came  up,  having  Colonel  Corcoran'*  New  York  Sixty-ninth  in  front, 
when  Ayres's  battery  again  opened  fire,  and  an  artillery  dael  was  kept  up  for 
an  hour,  the  Confederates  responding  gun  for  gun.  It  was  now  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  McDowell  had  just  returned  from  his  reconnoissance,  satis- 
fied that  his  i^an  for  turning  the  Confederate 
position  was  impracticable;  and  he  ordered  the 
whole  body  to  fall  back  to  Centrerille.'  lliis 
severe  skirmish  was  called  by  the  Confederates 
the  Batxi^b  of  Bull's  Buk,  and  was  claimed  by 
them  as  a  victory.  The  loss  of  the  combatants 
was  about  equal,  that  of  McDowell  being 
seventy-three,  and  of  Beauregard,  seventy.* 

The  affair  .it  Blackburn's  Ford  elated  the 
Confederates  and  depressed  the  Nationals.  The 
loss  of  life  saddened  the  soldiers  and  the  people 
at  home.  Yet  the  result  of  that  reconnoissance 
was  important  and  usefiil,  in  revealing  the 
strength  and  excellent  equipment  of  the  Con- 
federates, which  had  been  much  underrated, 
and  caused  that  circumspection  which  prevented 
the  Nationals  from  being  allured,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  weakness  and  timidity  on  the  part  of 
their  foes,  into  a  fatal  snare.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  part  of  Beauregard's  plan  to  entice  McDowell,  by  skirmishes  and 
retreats,  across  Bull's  Run,  and  when  he  had  placed  that  stream  at  the  back 
of  his  antagonist,  to  fall  upon  him,  fVont  and  flank.  For  this  purpose,  he 
carefully  concealed  his  batteries. 

McDowell  felt  the  pressing  necessity  for  an  immediate  and  vigorous 
attack  on  the  Confederates.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  might  lose  full 
ten  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  in  conseqtience  of  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service,  while  Beauregard's  army  was  daily  increasing.  He  concen- 
trated all  of  his  forces  at  and  around  Centreville  on  the  18th,  and  made 
instant  preparations  for  an  advance.  He  had  thirty  thousand  men  there,  and 
five  thousand  more,  under  Runyon,  were  within  call,  guarding  his  communi- 
cations with  Washington.  He  caused  a  thorough  reconnoissance  to.be  made 
on  the  19th  with  the  intention  of  attacking  his  foe  on  Saturday,  the  20th. 


ooaooBAH^  sizTT-nxra  mnr  tobs. 


>  Baanragard  had  nude  hia  headniaartcn,  dnrln;  the  cngagsmast,  at  the  hoaae  of  WlUner  McLean,  near 
Mel^u'a  Ford.  Soon  aner  tkb,  when  mlllury  occupation  made  that  region  almost  untenable,  Mr.  McLean 
went  with  hie  fkroily  to  nnothi^r  part  uf  Virginia,  near  Appomattox  Court  Houae,  hopitfg  for  quiet.  There 
came  the  asme  armies,  after  a  lapse  of  olmost  four  yeara,  and  under  hla  roof  Orant  and  Lea  algned  artlelea  of 
apitohitlan  early  la  April,  I8(^  for  the  aurrendcr  of  the  Confederate  forces  nnder  the  latter. 

•  Beport  of  Colonel  Elchanlson  to  General  Tyler,  July  19,  1S«1 ;  Beport  of  General  Tyler  to  General 
IfeDowelL  Jnly  27,  IMl :  Report  of  General  Beanrejrard  to  Acljutant-General  Cooper,  August,  I8«l ;  771«  C.S.A. 
and  7%*  BattU  of  BulTt  Rm:  a  LtUtr  to  an  XncUA  Fritnd :  by  Mi^Jor  3. 0.  Bamani,  who  was  with  Tyler's 
dlrfsloa.  Tbe  Satlonala  lost  olaeteen  killed,  thlrty.elght  wounded,  and  twenty-alx  missing;  the  Cnnfederatea 
lost  aeoordlog  to  Beauregard's  Report,  fifteen  killed,  fifty-three  wounded  (several  of  them  mortallyX  and  two 
niaaltv. 
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Bat  his  needfiil  supplies  did  not  arrive  until  Fridaj  nigbt,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  at  CentreTille  a  day  longer  than  be  expected  to.  On  that 
evening,  his  army  tiegan  to  melt  away.  The  term  of  service  of  the  Fourth 
Pennsylvania  and  Yarian's  battery  of  the  New  York  Eighth  expired  that 
day,  and  neither  the  persuanons  of  the  Commanding  General,  nor  tiiose  Qf 
the  Secretary  of  War,  who  was  at  head-quarters,  could  induce  them  to  re- 
main. They  turned  their  faces  homeward  that  evening,  and  a  few  hours 
later  they  heard  the  thtmders  of  the  battle  at  their  backs,  in  which  their 
brave  companions  were  engaged.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th,  McDowell's 
force  consisted  of  about  twenty-eight  thousand  men  and  forty-nine  cannon. 

The  reconnoissance  on  the  19tli  satisfied  McDowell  that  an  attack  on  the 
Confederate  front  would  not  be  prudent,  and  he  resolved  to  attempt  to  turn 
their  left,  drive  them  from  the  Stone  Bridge,  where  they  had  a  strong  battery, 
force  tliein  from  the  Warretiton  Turnpike,  and,  by  a  quick  movement,  seize 
the  Manassas  Gap  lEUdlway,  and  thus  sever  the  most  important  oonneciiou 
between  Beauregard  and  Johnston.  For  this  purpose,  Tyler  was  to  move 
along  the  Warrenton  Turnpike,  and  open  fire  on  the  Confederate  lefl  at  the 
Stone  Bridge,  while  Hunter  and  Heintzt-lman,  with  about  fifteen  thousand 
men,  should  make  a  circuit  by  a  forest  road,  cross  Bull's  Run  at  fords  near 
Sudley  Church,  and  fall  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Confederates  at  the 
Stone  Bridge,  where  Colonel  Evans  was  in  command,  with  his  bead-quarters 
at  Van  Pelt's.  In  the  mean  time,  Richardson's  brigade  was  to  be  tempo- 
rarily attached  to  Miles's  division,  which  was  left,  as  a  reserve,  at  Centre- 
ville,  wit"h  orders  to  strengthen  the  intrenuhments  there,  and  see  that  the 
Confederates  did  not  cross  Bull's  Run,  and,  by  a  flank  movement,  capture 
the  supplies  and  ammunition  of  the  Nationals  there,  and  cut  off  their  line  of 

retreat.  Richardson  kept  almost  the  exact 
position  occupied  by  him  on  the  18th~daring 
the  artillery  duel. 

Fully  informed  of  McDowell's  force  and 
position  by  spies  and  traitors,  Beauregard 
was  contemplating  an  attack  upon  the  Na- 
tionals at  Centrevilie  at  the  fame  time.  The 
orders  for  an  advance  and  att.nck  by  McDowell 
and  Beauregard  were  dated  on  the 
''mi^'  same  day.*  The  latter  ordered 
the  brigades  of  EweU  and  Holmes 
to  cross  Bull's  Run  at  Union  Mill  Ford,  to  be 
ready  to  support  the  attack  on  Centrevilie. 
The  brigades  of  Jones  and  Longstreet  were 
directed  to  cross  at  McLean's  Ford,  for  the 
same  purpose;  while  those  of  Bonham  and 
Bartow  were  to  cross  at  Mitchell's  Ford,  and 
those  of  Cocke  and  Evans  at  the  Stone  Bridge, 
and  make  the  direct  attack  on  Centrevilie. 
The  brigades  of  Bee  and  Wilcox,  with  Stuart's  cavalry  (among  whom  was  a 
dashing  corps  known  as  the  Grayson  Dare-devils),  with  the  whole  of  Walton's 
New  Orleans  Battery,  were  to  form  a  reserve,  and  to  cross  at  Mitchell's 
Ford  when  called  for.     Confident  of  success,  Beauregard  ordered  the  Fourth 
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sad  Fifth  DlTiaitns  of  hU  army  '^to  adTUice  to  the  attack  of  Fairfax  Court 
House  by  way  of  the  Old  Braddock  Road,"  "  after  the  fall  of  Centreville.'" 

3£cDowell  issued  specific  orders  on  the  20^,*  for  the  advance 
aiid  method  of  attack  by  the  three  diTisions  chosen  for  the  work.      *^^' 
The  troops  were  supplied  with  three  days'  rations.    The  columns 
were  to  move  at  aboot  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  2l8t. 
Tyler  was  to  be  in  position  at  four  o'clock,  or  daybreak,  to  menace  the  Oot> 
federate  left  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  while  the  real  attack  wad  to  be  made  by 
Hunter  and  Heintselraan,  about  two  hours  later.     Every  thing  was  in  readi- 
ngs by  midnight.    The  camp-fires  of  forty  regiments  were  burning  dimly 
all  around  Centreville.    The  full  moon  was  shining  brightly.    The  air  was 
fresh  and  still.     Never  was  there  a  midnight  more  calm  and  beautiful;  never 
did  a  Sabbath  morning  approach  with  gentler  aspect  on  the  face  of  nature. 

McDowell,  fearful  of  unforeseen  obstacles,  proposed  to  make  a  part  of  the 
march  toward  Bull's  Run  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  but  he  was,  unfortu- 
nately, overruled  by  the  opinions  of  others.  He  was  satisfied  that  Beaure- 
gard's army,  on  the  10th,  was  inferior  to  his  own  ;  and  he  had  no  information 
of  his  having  been  re^enforced.  He 'believed  Patterson  was  holding  Johnston 
at  Winchester  ;*  and  whilst  he  felt  extremely  anxious  under  the  weight  of« 
rftiponsibility  laid  upon  him,  he  did  not 
permit  himself  to  entertain  a  doubt  of 
his  B access),  if  his  orders  as  to  time  and 
place  should  be  promptly  executed. 

But  important  circumstances,  of 
which  McDowell  was  ignorant,  had' 
occurred.  When  he  advanced  to  Fur- 
fax  Court  House  on  the  17th,  Beaure- 
gard informed  the  Confederate  War 
Department  of  the  fact,  and  orders 
were  immediately  telegraphed  to  John- 
ston for  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah 
to  join  that  of  the  Potomac  at  Manas- 
sas at  once.  Johnston  received  the 
dispatch  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  ,^„^  ^  ,oin.8To». 

of  the  18th.     It  was  neci-syary  to  fight 

and  defeat  General  Patterson  or  to  elude  him.  The  latter  was  accomplished, 
and  Johnston,  with  six  thousand  infantry,  reached  Manassas  Junction  at 
about  noon  on  the  20th.  His  whole  army,  excepting  about  two  thoa«and  of 
his  sick  and  a  guard  of  militia,  who  had  been  left  at  Winchester,  had  marched 
by  the  way  of  Millwood  throu^  Ashby's  Glap  to  I^edmont,'  whence  the 
infantry  were  conveyed  by  railway,  while  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  because 
of  a  lack  of  rolling  stock'  on  the  road,  were  compelled  to  continue  their 
march  as  before.    Johnston's  six  thousand  made  Beauregard's  army  stronger 


'  Bcanrrgard't  ipe«l*1  and  oonfldentlaJ  orders,  dstad  ■*  Haud-Qnartors  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Jnly  20,  IMl." 

*8fl«  map  on  pa^  66ft. 

i  See  map  on  pa^c  S6&  Beanragard  tent  Colooel  Cbtsbolm.  one  of  bla  aida,  to  meet  Johsaton,  and  auggeat  tba 
proiirlety  of  bla  sending  down  a  part  of  hia  force  by  the  way  of  Aldio,  to  &11  open  the  flank  and  roar  of  the  Nattonala 
at  CantnTiUe.    Lack  of  ttanaportatlon  preTentad  that  moTement    See  Boanrcgard'a  Report,  Aoguat  St,  IML 

4  Tbia  tachnlotl  t«rm  meana  the  engtnea  and  cara,  with  their  appurtenances. 
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than  McDowell's  hj  at  least  foar  thousand  men.  He  was  the  senior  o(Hoer, 
and  took  ^he  chief  command  of  the  army.  He  approved  of  Beaoregard'a  - 
plan  for  an  attack  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Nationals;  and  both  generals, 
before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  made  active  preparations  for  its 
execution.  A  few  hours  later  the  Confederates,  instead  of  being  the  aggres- 
sors, were  fighting  on  the  defensive  on  their  side  of  Bull's  Run. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  Confederate  army  on  the  21st*  was  nearly 
the  same  as  on  the  18th.*    The  arrival  of  re-enforcements,  and 
'im.       preparations  for  the  attack  on  the  National  lefl;,  had  made  somo 
changes.    The  detachments  of  the  brigades  of  Bee  of  South  Car- 
olina, and  Bai-tow  of  Georgia,  that  came  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  with 
Johnston,  about  three  thousand  in   number,  had  been   placed  in  reserve 
between  McLean's  and  Blackburn's  Fords;  and  Colonel  Cocke's  brigade, 
with  which  were  connected  two  companies  of  cavalry  and  a  battery  of  four 
6-p6nnders,  occupieii  a  line  in  front  of  Bull's  Bun,  below  the  Stone  Bridge, 
to   guard  Island,  Ball's,  and  Lewis's   Fords.    Three   hundred  of  Stuart's 

cavalry,  of  the  Army  of  tlie  Shenandoah,  and 
two  compahies  of  Radford's  cavalry,  were  in 
reserve  not  far  from  Mitchell's  Ford.  Near 
them  was  a  small  brigade  under  General 
Holmes,  and  some  cavalry.* 

The  three  divisions  of  the  National   army 
moved  from  Centreville  in  the  bright  moon- 
light at  the  appointed  hour.'    They  advanced 
slowly,  for  raw  troops  were  diffi- 
cult   to    handle.      After    crossing 
Cub  Run,  Hunter  and  Heintzelman 
turned  into  the  road  to  the  right  that  led 
through  the  "  Big  Woods,"  whilst  Tyler  moved 
along  the  Warrenton  turnpike  directly  toward 
the  Stone  Bridge,  with  the  brigades  of  Schenck 
and  Sherman,  leaving  Keyes  to  watch  the  road 
that  came  up  from  Manassas,  and  Richardson 
to  co-operate  with  Miles  in  keeping  ward  over 
Blackburn's  Ford  and  vicinity,  on  the  extreme 
Tyler's  division  was  accompanied  by  the  batteries  of  Ayres  and   Car- 


«  July  il, 
1861.  . 
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lisle ;  and  its  first  business  was  to  m.ake  a  feigned  attack  near  the  bridge 
at  dawn,  to  deceive  the  foe  and  divert  his  attention  until  Hunter  and  Heint- 
zelmaii  should  fall  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  his  left  wing.  McDowell,  who 
was  ill,  had  followe<i  the  columns  from  Centreville  in  a  carriage,  and  he 
took  a  position  at  the  junction  of  the  turnpike  and  the  forest  road,  where  he 
m^ht  be  in  quick  communication  with  all  his  forces. 

These  movements  were  all  much  slower  than  had  been  calculated  upon, 
and  the  mistake  in  nut  making  an  advance  the  previous  evening  was  soon 
painfully  apparent  The  advantage  of  a  surprise  was  lost.  It  was  half-past 
six  o'clock,  when  the  sun  had  been  shining  on  the  Stone  Bridge  nearly  two 
hours,  before  Tyler  was  ready  to  open  fire  on  the  Confederates  there ;  and 


>  S«e  not<!  2  on  pigo  58S, 
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the  fwest  road  was  to  itongh  and  obRcnre,  and  thedistanoe  so  mnch  greater  than 
was  expected,  that  Hunter  and  Ueintaebnan  were  fonr  hours  behind  the 
appointed  time,  when  thejr  crossed  Ball's  Rnn  at  and  near  Sndlej's  Ford. 
McDowell  had  become  excee^glj  impatient  of  delay,  and  at  length  he 
moonted  his  horse,  and  with  his  escort,  composed  of  Captain  A.  6.  Braokett's 
company  of  United  States  Cavaby,  he  rode  forward,  and  overtook  and 
passed  Hunter  and  Heintaelman.  MeDowell  and  bis  attendants  were  the 
first  in  the  open  fields  that  became  a  battle-ground,  and  were  the  targets  for 
the  first  bullets  fired  by  the  Confederates. 

Tyler  plaped  Schenck's  brigade  on  the  left  of  the  turnpike,  in  a  position 
t^t  menaced  the  Confederate  battery  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  Sherman's  was 
posted  on  the  right,  to  be  in  a  position  to  sustain  Suhcnck  or  to  cross  Bull's 
Ron,  as  circnmstancee  might  require.  When  this  disposition  was  made,  a  shell 
was  hurled  £rom  a  SO-pounder  Parrott  gun  of  Edwards's  Fifth  Artillery  bat- 
tery (then  attached  to  Carlisle's,  and  stationed  in  the  road,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lieutenant  Haines)  at  a  line  of  Confederate  infantry  seen  in  a  meadow 
beyond  Bull's  Ruil  This  was  the  herald  of  the  fierce  battle  on  that  eventful 
day.  It  exploded  over  the  heads  of  the  Confederates,  and  scattered  their 
ranks.  Other  shells  were  sent  in  quick  succession,  but  elicited  no  reply. 
lliis  silence  made  McDowell  suspect  that  the  Confederates  were  concen- 
trating their  forces  at  some  point  below,  to  strike  his  left  wing.  He  there- 
fore held  one  of  Heintzelman's  brigades  (Howard's)  in  reserve  for  a  while,  to 
asdst  Miles  and  Richardson  if  it  should  be  necessary. 

Colonel  Evans,  commanding  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  believing  Tyler's  feint  - 
to  be  a  real  attack,  sent  word  to  Beauregard  that  the  left  wing  of  their  army 
was  strongly  assaiiled.  Reinforcements  were  ordered  forward,  and  Cocke 
and  Evans  were  instructed  to  hold  the  position  at  the  bridge  at  all  hazards. 
At  the  same  time,  hoping  to  recall  the  troops  in  front  of  Evans,  Johnston 
ordered  an  immediate,  quick,  and  vigorous  attack  upon  McDowell's  left  at 
Centreville ;  and  his  force  was  so  strong  on  his  right,  that  he  and  Beauregard 
confidently  expected  to  achieve  a  complete  victory  before  noon.  The  move- 
ment miscarried,  as  Ewell  soon  informed  them ;  and  crowding  events  changed 
their  plans.  From  an  eminence  about  a  mile  iVoni  Mitchell's  Ford,  the  two 
commanders  watched  the  general  movements,  and  wailed  for  tidings  of  the 
bftttle  that  soon  b^an,  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  A  cloud  of  dust,  seen 
some  distance  to  the  northward,  gave  Johnston  apprehensions  that  Patterscm 
was  approaching,  not  donbting  that  he  had  hastened  to  re-enforce  McDowell 
aa  soon  as  he  discovered  that  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  had  eluded  him. 

Before  we  consider  the  conflict,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  topography  of 
the  region  about  to  become  a  sanguinary  battle-field  : — 

Near  the  Stone  Bridge  the  general  course  of  Bull's  Rnn  is  north  and 
south,  and  the  Warrenton  turnpike  crossed  it  there  nearly  due  west  from 
Centreville.  On  tiie  western  side  of  the  Run  the  road  traversed  a  low 
wooded  bottom' for  half  a  mile,  and  then,  passing  over  a  gentle  hill,  crossed,  in 
a  hollow  beyond,  a  brook  known  as  Youngs  BrancL  Following  the  little 
vslley  of  this  brook,  the  road  went  up  an  easy  slope  to  a  plain  in  the  direc- 
tioo  of  Groveton,  about  two  miles  from  the  Stone  Bridge,  where  a  road 
from  Sudley's  Spring  crossed  it.  Between  that  road  and  the  Stone  Bridge, 
Toong's  Branch,  bending  northward  of  the  turnpike,  forms  a  cnrve,  from 
Tou  I.— 38 
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the  outer  edge  of  which  the  ground  rises  gently  to  the  northward,  in  a  series 
of  undulating  open  fields,  dotted  with  email  groves.  On  that  slope  was  the 
scene  of  the  earliest  sharp  conflict  on  the  eventful  21st  of  July.  From  the 
inner  edge  of  the  curve  of  Young's  Brancli,  southward,  the  ground  rises' 
quite  abruptly  to  an  altitude  of  about  a  hundred  feet,  and  spreads  out  into  a, 
plateau,  an  irregular  ellipse    in  form,  a  mile  in   length   from   northeast  to 

southwest,  and  halftl 
a  mile  in  width  from 
northwest  to  sonth- 
east.  It  contained 
about  two  hundred, 
acres  of  cleared  laod^J 
with  a  few  clumps  ( 
oak  and  pine  tre 
On  the  eastern 
southern  sides  of  tfa 
[ilatcau  was  a  de 
wood  of  small  pines; 
and  on  the  west^ 
edge  of  the  fie 
was  a  belt  of  i 
1  hrough  which 
Suiiley's  Spring! 
jiassed.  A  short  ( 
run  :i<i,vL  n:  tance  from  this 

the  house  of  Judith  Henry,  a  widow  and  an  invalid,  confined  to  her  bed ; 
nearer  the  turnpike,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  plateau,^were  the  liouse  and 
out-houses  of  a  free  colored  man,  named  Robinson.  Thrs  table-land,  which 
is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  a  stream  of  water,  was  the  theater  of  the  pr 
cipal  struggle  on  the  day  in  question. 

Whilst  the  three  brigades  were  operating  against  the  Confederate  left,J 
Colonel  Richardson,  and  Colonel  T.  A.  Davies,  of  Miles's  division,  with  their- 
respective  brigades  and  batteries,  under  Lieutenants  Green  and  Benjamin, 
and  Major  Hunt,   were  and  rear.     He  had  been 

making  a  strong  demon-  ^^asaEMfct,.  informed  of  the  moringq 

stration  on  the  Confude-  -^  ji^ffSirJmJiL j.         ^^    ^^^    heavy   coltin 

rate  right  to  distract  him.  iM^^^J^Uflny^  through  the  forest  tow-< 
Before  nine  o'clock,  Ev-  jI^^^^^^vCH^'  ^'°''  Dudley's  Ford,  twoj 
ans  had  become  satisfied      ,  i_^^^^H  1.  |^JH(  miles  above  him,  and  be] 

that  Tyler's  attack,  as  *^^|^^^Al^b'  ^ok  immediate  steps  toi 
well  as  the  cannonade  ^1|^^^H^9^  oppose  them.  Ati^ntj 
below,  was  only  a  feint,  ^^H|[^^>^  half-past  nine,  when  the 

and  that  the  renl  a.ssault  =,-„,^  ,.„„.™i  head  of  IIunt«r'8  column, 

would    be    on    Iris   flank  led    by    Bumside,    WM 

crossing  at  Sudli'y  Church,  and  the  men  were  filling  their  canteens  with  fresh 
water   ii-om    Bull's   Run,  Evans  was  posting  his  troops  in  a  commanding 


TOPOQBAPnV  or  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 


'This  chnreh,  built  of  brick,  and  belonging  to  the  Methodists, stood  on  the  Trooded  right  buk  «f  B«!r» 
Knn,  at  Sudley's  Fonl,  about  two  miles  sibove  the  Stone  Bridge. 
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poaltioii  on  the  north  side  of  the  Warrentoo  turnpike,  within  the  carve  of 
Toang's  Branch.  The  re-enforeements  ordered  by  Johnston  had  not  reached 
him  when  he  commenced  tfaia  movement.  He  aent>word  to  General  Bee,  who 
commanded  the  reserves  nearest  to  him,  to  harry  forward  in  support,  and 
leaving  four  of  his  fifteen  regimente  to  gnard  the  Stone  Biidge,  lie  hastened 
iridi  the  remaining  eleven,  composed  of  Sonth  Carolini-ins  under  Sloan,  and 
Looiaanians  under  Wheat,  with  two  6cld-p;ece3  of  Latham's  battery,  to 
confront  the  approaching  foe.  He  formed  his  line  not  far  from  the  Pitt- 
sylvania Mansion  of  the  Carter  family,  with  the  battery  behind  n  house,  his 
right  covered  by  a  grove,  and  his  left  sheltered  by  ehrubbcry  along  tlie  road. 

It  was  hid^past  ten  before  the  head  of  Hunter's  column,  led  by  Bumsido, 
came  in  sight  of  Evans.  The  division  had  rested  half  on  hour  at  the  ford, 
and,  being  well  supplied  with  water,  was  quite  refreshed.  The  Second 
Bhode  Island,  Colonel  John  Slooum,  led.  As  they  approached  the  open 
fields  he  threw  out  skirmishers,  and  very  soon  his  regiment,  with  Marston's 
Second  New  Hampshire,  and  Martin's  Seventy-first  New  York,  wii  h  Griffin's 
battery,  and  Mnjor  Reynolds's  Marine  Artillery,  of  Rho<le  Island,  opened  the 
battle.  Evans  was  soon  so  hard  pressed  that  his  line  was  beginning  to 
waver,  when  General  Bee,  who  had  advanced 
with  the  detachments  of  his  own  and  Bar- 
tow's Georgia  brigade,  and  Imbodun's  bat- 
tery, to  the  northern  verge  of  the  plateau, 
just  described,  perceiving  the  peril,  hurried 
down  the  slope,  croswd  Young's  Branch  val- 
ley, and  gave  the  Confederates  sach  strength 
that  the  Nationals  were  in  tarn  sorely  pressed. 
These  re-enforcements  consisted  of  two  (Geor- 
gia regiments  (Seventh  and  Eighth),  under 
Bartow,  the  Fourth  Alabama,  and  some  Mia- 
■iBsippians,  while  Imboden'a  battery,  on  the 
plateau,  poured  a  destructive  fire  upon  the 
Xadonals. 

Bumside  called  for  help;  and  Colonel 
Andrew  Porter,  whose  brigade  was  marching 
down  the  Sudley's  Spring  Road,  immediately 
famished  it,  by  sending  a  battalion  of  regu- 
lars under  Major  Sykes,  of  the  Third  Infan- 
try, to  his  aid.  These  made -the  National  line  firm,  and  while  the  battle  wns 
raging  with  equal  vigor -on  both  sides,  Colonel  Hunter  was  so  severely 
wounded  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  field.'  Colonel  Slooum,  of  the 
Second  Rhode  Island,  fell  mortally  wounded  soon  afterward,  and  his  Major, 
Sullivan  Balldu,  had  his  leg  crushed  by  a  cannon-ball  that  killed,  hia  horse.' 


oBoisii.  miTT  ixrAimr. 


■  iMac  S,  Arnora.  a  member  of  the  Nsttonal  Rohm  of  BepresenUtlTes;  was  a  rolanteer  aid  to  Colonel 
Haatsr,  aad  remaliMd  en  the  flaid  mtU  that  oOoar  ma  wounded,  when  ha  derotod  himielf  to  baring  the 
woonded  remored,  and  In  attention  to  their  wanta. 

*  imor  Ballon  waa  taken  to  Bndle^  Ohnrah.  which  waa  naed  as  a  hospital,  and  there  soon  afterward  died. 
at  Ibe  age  of  thirty-two  jeai*.  He  waa  bnrled  near  the  ehureh.  In  March,  1862,  the  bodies  of  Sloeam,  Ballon, 
ami  Cantain  Towi'r.  of  the  same  retrlment  (the  Utter  was  liilled  at  the  beflnning  of  the  battle),  were  dUlntermI 
and  oniTeyed  to  Rhode  Island.  When  their  remains  reached  Kew  Tork.  (General  Saodford  detailed  th«  Slzt]'- 
ninth,  Senatr-Bnt,  aad  Thirty-aereiitb  Hew  Tock  Beglmenis  t»  aot  a*  aa  eaeot 
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THE  CONFEDERATES  DRIVEN  FROM  THE  FIELD. 


Porter  was  next  in  rank  to  Hunter,  but  his  position  was  such,  with  hia 
brigade,  that  the  battle  was  directed  by  Burnside,  who  was  ably  assisted  by 
Colonel  Spragne,  the  youthful  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  who  took  the 
immediate  command  of  the  troops  from  his  State. 

The  conflict  had  been  going  on  for  about  an  hour,  and  the  result  wm 
doubtful,  when  Porter  came  up  and  poured  a  heavy  fire  upon  Evans's  left, 
which  made  his  whole  column  waver  and  bend.  Just  then  a  strong  force  wu 
seen  coming  over  a  ridge,  in  the  direction  of  Bull's  llun,  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Nationals,  and  the  head  of  Heintzelman's  division,  which  had  not  reached 
the  ford  above  when  the  battle  commenced,  was  coming  upon  the  field.     The 

column  on  the  left  was  Sherman's  bri- 
gade, from  Tyler's  right  wing,  led  by 
Colonel  Corcoran,  with  his  New  Yoik 
Sixty-ninth,  sixteen  hundred  strong. 
Using  a  high  tree  for  an  observatory,  an 
officer  of  Tyler's  staff  had  watched  the- 
movements  of  the  columns  of  Hunter 
and  Heintzelman  from  the  moment  when 
they  crossed  Bull's  Run  ;  and  when  there 
seemed  danger  that  the  tide  of  buttle 
might  be  turned  against  the  attacking 
force  of  his  division,  Tyler  promptly 
ordered  Sherman  to  cross  just  above  the 
Stone  Bridge  to  thoir  nssistance.  He  i 
'        '  'SO  witliout   much  molestation,  when 

advance  (the  Sixty-ninth)  soon  encountered  some  of  the  Confederates  fly 
before  Hunter's  forces. 

Sherman's  approach  was  timely.  Those  in  conflict,  having  been  on  their 
feet  most  of  the  time  since  midnight,  and  having  fought  for  an  hoar  in  the 
scorcliing  sun,  were  much  exhausted.  Sherman's  troops  were  fresh,  and  the 
Confederates  knew  it.  Menaced  by  these  on  their  right,  heavily  pressed  by 
Burnside  and  Sykes  on  their  center,  and  terribly  g:dled  by  Porter  on  their 
left,  they  gave  way,  and  their  sliattcred  column  fled  in  confusion  up  thu  slopes 
of  the  plateau  and  across  it,  beyond  the  Robinson  and  Henry  houses.  The 
final  blow  tliat  broke  the  Confederate  line  into  fragments,  and  sent  them  fly- 
ing, was  a  furious  charge  directly  on  their  center  by  the  New  York  Twenty- 
seventh,  Colonel  Henry  W.  Slocum.' 

The  fugitives  found  Gene^'al  T.  J.  Jaokson,  with  Stanard'a  battery,  on 
the  plateau.  He  was  in  command  of  reserves  next  Jaehind  Bee,  and  had  just 
arrived  and  taken  position  on  tlie  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land.  When  Bee 
hurriedly  exclaimed,  "They  are  beating  us  back!"  Jackson  calmly  repUed, 
"Well,  Sir,  we  will  give  them  the  bayonet."  This  firmness  encouraged  Bee, 
and  he  tried  to  rally  bis  men.  "Form!  form!"  he  cried.  " There  stinds 
Jackson  like  a  stone  wall"  The  force  of  that  idea  was  wonderfjiL  The  flight 
was  checked,  and  comparative  order  was  soon  evolved  out  of  the  direst  con- 


UlCHAEL    COBOORAM. 


'  Th(>  troops  engaged  In  this  flret  sovtre  conflict  of  the  day  were  the  First  and  Second  Bhode  Island.  SttiM 
ITow  Hampshire,  Eighth,  Fourteenth,  and  Twenty-seventh  Now  York,  Sykos's  battalion  of  Kcgnlan,  GnUta't 
battery,  and  M.'yor  Reynolds's  Ehode  Island  Marine  Artillery. 
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)  time,  the  cabn  leader  that  stopped  the  flight/vas  known 
rson." 

BD  Bee  and  Evans  fled  from  the  first  field  of  dose  conflict, 
,  Colonel  Whtot,  despentely  wounded,  and  joined  Jack- 
1,  while  the  Nationals  were  pressing  closely  in  porsnit. 
iregard,  alarmed  by  the  heavy  firing,  and  by  intelligence 
of  the  strength  and  movements  of  the  Nationals,  sent 
s  Holmes,  Early,  and  Swell  to  move  with  their  troops 
ipeed  in  the  direction  of  the  somid  of  the  battle,  and  for 
rward  two  regiments  and  a  bat^te^. ,  They  then  hurried 
om  their  position,  fonr  miles  distant,  to  ;tbe  plateau,  where 
lole  Confederate  force  to  be  only,  abo^t  serrten  thousand 
skson's  brigade.  They  were  iq  a  j9t|V|ig  .position,  M-ell 
toket  of  pines  already  mentioned,  B^d.^^^,  thirteen  cannon, 
ed  in  shmbbery,  in  position  to  sweep, the  whole  table-land 
ister.  Pendleton,  Johnston's  Chief  of  jlrtiUeiy,  had  been 
turn  with  a  battery.  Bat  the  Nationals,  who  were  then 
1  them,  greatly  outnambered  them.  It  was  a  moment  of 
the  Confederate  commanders.  They  had  little  hope  for 
r  expected  re-enforcements  should  speedily  anive. 
a  moment  to  lose.  Johnston  comprebevded  th9  danger 
!rt  iC    Placing  himself  by  . 

i'ourth  Alabama  Regiment, 
rganize  the  broken  columns 
id  Evans ;  and  Beauregard 
tie-line  near  the  edge  of  the 
first  shock  of  an  impending 
elt.  Th^t  leader,  ia  a  few 
d  bis  troops  that  the  fate 
led  on  their  holding  their 
immanding  eminence, 
as  restored,  Johnston  left 
mmand  on  the  battt&ifield, 
and  made  his  headquarters 
Ir.  Lewis,  known  as  "  The 
ninence  south  of,  and  even 
atean,  from  which  he  had  a 
ew  of  the  region  beyond 
.  Centreville,  the  approaches 
ige,  the  field  of  battle,  and 
y  toward  Manassas,  whence 
8  came.  There  he  exercised  a  general  supervision  of  the 
led  reserves  and  reinforcements.  Near  his  new  quarters, 
mpton,  who  had  come  up  from  Richmond  by  railway  that 
infantry  companies  of  his  legion,  had  taken  position  as  a 
r  re-enforcements  were  now  beginning  to  arrive.  When, 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  struggle  for  the  plateau 
Confederates  had  on  the  field  about  ten  thousand  men, 
tillery,  and  twenty-two  heavy  guns. 


AtABAHA  uoBT  mtAxm. 
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PREPAEATIOKS  FOR  A  STRUGGLE. 


"-Tni   POETICO, 


Whilst  these  movementB  were  in  progress  on  the  vest  side  of  Ball's 
Rnn,  General  Schenck,  with  his  brigade  and  Carlisle's  battery,  and  a  part  of 
Ayres's,  had  been  vainly  endeavoring  to  turn  or  silence  a  Confederate  battery 

opposite  Tyler's  extreme  right.  In  this  at- 
tempt the  Second  New  York  suflbred  se- 
verely. In  the  mean  time,  Keyes's  brigade 
had  followed  ^bemian's  across  the  ran,  eigfat 
hundred  yards  above  the  Stone  Bridge,  taken 
a  position  on  his  left,  and  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  broken  column  of  the  Confede- 
rates. Their  batteries  near  the  bridge  were 
soon  withdrawn,  and  between  two  and  three 
o'clock,  Captain  Alexander,  of  the  Engineers, 
with  a  company  of  ax-men,  proceeded  to 
cut  a  passage  through  the  abatis  that  ob- 
structed the  road.  By  three  o'clock,  there 
were  no  impeJiments  in  the  way  of  the  ad- 
vance of  re-enforcements  from  Centreville; 
for  at  one  o'clock  the  Kational  forces  had  possession  of  the  Warrenton 
Turnpike  /rom  near  the  bridge  westward,  which  was  one  of  the  grand 
objectives  of  the  movement  against  the  Confederate  left. 

But  there  was  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  complete  execution 
of  the  design.  The  Confederates  were  on  the  commanding  plateau,  too  near 
the  turbpike  and  the  bridge  to  make  an  attempt  to  strike  the  Manassas  Gap 
Railway  a  safe  operation.  To  drive  them  from  it  was  the  task  now  imme- 
diately in  hand.  To  accomplish  it,  five  brigades,  namely.  Porter's,  Howard's, 
Franklin's,  Wilcox'f,  and  Sherman's,  with  the  batteries  of  Ricketts,  GriflSn, 
and  Arnold,  and  the  cavalry  under  Major  Palmer,  were  sent  along  and  near 
the  Sudley's  Spring  Road,  to  turn  the  Confederate  left,  while  Keyes  was  sent 
to  annoy  them  on  the  right.  The  brigade  of  Bumside,  whose  ammunition  bad 
been  nearly  exhausted  in  the  morning  battle,  had  withdrawn  into  a  wood  for 
the  purpose  of  being  supplied,  and  was  not 
again  in  action.  Eighteen  thoasand  NaUon- 
als  were  on  the  west  side  of  Bull's  Run,  and 
thirteen  thousand  of  them  were  soon  fighting 
the  ten  thousand  Confederates  on  the  pla- 
teau. 

Up  the  slope  south"  of  the  "Warrenton 
Turnpike,  the  five  brigades,  the  batteriefs 
and  the  cavalry  moved,  accompanied  by 
McDowell,  with  Heintzelman  (whose  division 
commenced  the  action  here)  as  his  chief  lieu- 
tenant on  the  field.  They  were  severely 
galled  by  the  batteries  of  Imboden,  Stanard, 
Pendleton,  Albartis  of  the  .Shenandoah  Army, 
and  fM>rtions  of  Walton's  and  Rogers's  batteries  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
Yet  they  presse<)  forward,  with  the  batteries  of  Ricketts  and  Griflin  in  fVont, 
and,  ontflairking  the  Confederates,  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  plateau.    There  was  a  swell  of  grotmd  westward  of  the  Henry 
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house  oocafaed  bj  the  Confederates,  the  ponession  of  which  was  very  im- 
portant. Whoever  held  it  eoald  oomniand  the  entire  plateau.  Ricketts  and 
Griffin  were  ordered  to  seize  it,  and  plant  their  hatteries  there.  Ihe  Eleventh 
New  York  (Ellsworth's  Fire  Zouaves),  Col<mel  Famham,  were  assigned  to 
their  immediate  support;  and  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Kew  York,  Fifth  and  Eleventh  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Second  Minnesota,  and  Corco- 
ran's  Sixty-ninth  New  York,  were  moved  ap 
to  the  left  of  the  batteries. 

The  Artillery  and  the  Zouaves  went  boldly 
forward  in  the  face  of  a  severe  cannonade, 
ontil  an  ambnshed  Alabama  regiment  sud- 
denly came  out  fi-om  a  clump  of  pines  partly 
on  their  flank,  and  poured  upon  them  a  terri- 
ble shower  of  bullets.  This  hot  and  unex- 
pected attack  made  the  Zouaves,  who  had 
never  been  nnder  fire,  recoil,  when  two  com- 
panies of  the  fine  corps  of  Stuart's  horsemen, 
known  as  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry  (Carter'o 
and  Hoge's),  dashed  furiously  upon  their  rear 
from  Ac-  woods  on  the  Sudley's  Spring  Road. 
A  portion  of"  the  Zouaves'  line  now  broke  in 
some  oonfosion,  and  the  cavalry  went  entirely 
through  their  shattered  column.      Famhanir 

and  his  officers  displayed  great  coolness. 
They  rallied  most  of  the  regiment,  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  McDowell,  and, 
with  a  part  of  Colbtim's  United  States 
Cavalry,  and  led  by  Colonel  J.  H.  Ward, 
of  Wilcox's  brigade,  they  attacked  the 
Confederate  horsemen  and  dispersed  them. 
The  Zouaves,  as  a  compact  regiment, 
did  not  again  appear  in  the  battle;  but  a 
larger  portion  of  them,  under  their  Colonel, 
and  others  who  attached  themselTes  to  dif^ 
fen-nt  regiments,  did  valiant  service  wherever 
they  found  work  to  do. 

It  was  now  about  two  o'clock.  Keyes's 
brigade,  on  the  left,  had  been  arrested  by 
a  se\iere  fire  from  a  battery  of  eight  guns  on 
the  hill  near  Robbson's  buildings,  and 
shelled  by  them  from  the  National  batteries 
on  their  left.  Tyler  ordered  him  to  cixpx  ure  it. 
He  assigned  the  Third  Connecticut,  Colonel 
Oiiatfield,  and  the  Second  Maine,  Colonel  Jamieson,  to  that  perilous  duty. 
They  charged  directly  up  the  northern  slope  of  the  plateau,  and  drove  the 


TOMIBU  ABTILLBST. — lOOKHiaBAlI 
BATTUT. 


aLArx   BOISR  OATALKT.I 


^  TbJs  eorpa  ivc^lved  tu  name  from  the  fnct  that  all  the  bnrses  wero  block.    The  corps  was  oompoaed 
■blefl/  of  tlie  ton*  vt  wealthy  Vb^^alaiu;  aod  tkiir  whulv  outfit  was  ut  the  inuet  rxiienslte  kind. 
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Confederates  from  Rofainson's  buildings;  but  the  battery  was  too  well 
defended  by  infantry  and  riflemen  to  be  taken  by  them.  They  instantly 
found  themselves  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire  from  breastworks  in  their  rear, 
which  threatened  their  speedy  annihilation.  They  withdrew ;  and  under  Qm 
brow  of  the  htll,  and  sheltered  by  the  pine  thicket,  Keyes  led  his  brigade  in 
searoh  of  some  favorable  spot  to  charge  npon  ihe  Confederate  left,  but  with- 
out success.  This  march,  which  led  Keyes  a  mile  or  more  frum  the  hottest 
of  the  battle  on  the  western  edge  of  the  plateau,  caused  the  Confederates  to 
retire  from  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  gave  Captain  Alexander  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  passage  through  the  abatis,  as  we  have  observed. 

The'  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  plateau,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
been  fearful.  When  the  Zouaves  gave  way,  Heintzelman  ordered  up  the 
First  Minnesota  Regiment,  Colonel  Gorman,  to  the  support  of  the  battmes, 
which  were  directed  to  take  position  on  the  extreme  right.  The  in&ntry 
and  the  artillery  did  so  at  the.  double  quick,  when  they  found  themselves 
suddenly  confronted  by  troops  less  than  a. hundred  feet  from  them.  The 
Nationals  were  embarrassed,  for  an  instant,  by  doubt  whether  they  were 
friends  or  foes.  Heinizclman  himself  was  uncertain,  and  lie  rode  in  between 
the  two  lines.  The  problem  was  solved  a  moment  afterward,  when  the  colors 
of  each  were  seen.  Then  a  blaze  of  fire  flashed  from  each  line,  and  terrible 
slaughter  ensued.  Both  batteries  were  disabled  by  the  first  volley,  for  it 
prostrated  a  greater  portion  of  the  cannoneers  and  one-half  of  the  horses. 
Captain  Ricketts  was  wounded,  and  Lieutenant  D.  Ramsay  was  killed.  The 
Confederates  were  there  in  overwhelming  numbers.  The  Minnesota  regiment 
was  compelled  to  retire.  The  First  Michigan  and  Fourteenth  New  York 
were  likewise  repulsed.  The  Confederates,  too,  were  often  pushed  back, 
and  both  sides  fought  with  the  greatest  bravery.  "  Stonewall  Jackson  "  had 
dashed  forward  and  attempted  to  carry  off  die  guns,  but  was  driven  back 
by  the  Thirty-eighth  New  York  and  the  Zouaves,  and  the  latter  dragged 
three  of  Ricketts'  pieces  away,  but  not  far  enough  to  save  them. 

In  the  mean  time,>McDowelI  had  ordered  Sherman,  who  occupied  the 
center  of  the  Na{^ional  force,  to  charge  the  batteries  of  the  Confederates  with 
his  entire  brigade,  and  sweep  them  from  the  hill.  Placing  the  riflemen  of 
Quimby's  Thirteenth  New  York  in  front,  he  ordered  the  Second  Wisconsin, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Peck,  the  Seventy-ninth  (Scotch)  New  York,  Colonel 
Cameron,  and  the  Sixty-ninth  {Irish)  New  York,  Colonel  Corcoran,  to  follow 
in  battle  order.  The  brigade  dashed  across  the  Warrenton  Turnpike  and  up 
the  slopes  of  the  plateau  to  the  left  of  the  Sudley's  Spring  Road,  in  the  faco 
of  a  galling  artillery  fire,  toward  the  point  where  Ricketts'  Battery  was  so 
severely  cut  up.  They  saw  the  Zouave  and  other  regiments  hurled  back,  but, 
Btefidily  advancing,  had  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill,  when  the  Wisconsin  regi- 
ment received  a  severe  fire  from  the  Confederates.  They  withstood  it  for'n 
while,  returning  it  with  spirit,  when  they  broke  and  fled  down  the  hill  in  con- 
fusion. Being  dressed  in  gray,  like  the  great  balk  of  the  Confederate  army, 
they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Nationals.  They  rallied,  pushed  up  to  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  were  again  repulsed.  The  Seventy  ninth  New  York  then  closed 
up,  and  pressed  forward  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire  from  rifles,  muskets, 
and  cannon.  Headed  by  Cameron  (who  was  brother  of  the  Secretary  of 
War),  they  charged  across  the  hill,  and  fought  desperately  with  the  Con- 
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fedcra'es,  who  were  there  in  mach  greater  foree  than  was  expected.  The 
gallant  Cameron  was  killed,'  and  for  the  third  time  they  were  repulsed.. 
'Dien  Corcoran  led  his  Sixty-ninth  to  the  charge,  and  tfae  roar  of  cannon 
and.mnsketry  was  incessant.  The  regiment  reodved  and  i'epell«l  a  furious 
charge  of  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry,  whose  ranks  were  terribly  shattered  by 
the  murderous  fire  of  the  Irish  and  some  Zouaves  who  had  joined  them. 
They  held  their  position  for  some  time,  but  were  compelled  at  length  to  give 
way  before  fresh  troops  in  overwhelming  numbers,  who  were  pouring  in  and 
turning  the  tide  of  battle.  At  that  moment,  Corcoran  was  some  distance  in 
firont,  and  becoming  separated  from  his  troops  by  the  falling  of  Ms  horse, 
which  was  shot  dead,  he  was  made  prisoner.  It  was  now  half-past  three 
o'clock. 

Hov  was  the  crisis  of  the  battle.  The  slaughter  had  been  fearful.  For 
an  hour,  dead  and  wounded  men  of  both  sides  had  been  carried  from  the 
field  in  large  numbers.  The  Confederates  l^ad  lost  many  officers.  Bee  and 
Bartow  had  fidlen  near  each  other,  not  far  from  Mifs.  Henry's.  Hampton, 
st  the  head  of  his  legion,  had  been  wounded .. 
during  the  charge  of  the  Seventy-ninth, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnston  of  his 
corps  bad  been  killed.  Beauregard  had 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Legion, 
and  led  it  gallsustly  against  his  foe,  when 
he  was  slightly  wbunded  by  a  shell  that 
cut  off  the  head  of  bis  horse  and  killed  two 
others  on  which  his  aids  were  riding.  Jack- 
son had  been  wounded,  but  did  not  leave 
the  field. 

At  that  time  the  Confederates  were 
sorely  pressed,  and  Johnston,  at  "The  Por* 
tico,"  with  fall  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion, began  to  lose  heart.  Victory  seemed 
about  to  perch  on  the  National  standard. 
He  believed  the  day  was  lost.  Why  did 
not  Early  come  with  his  three  fresh  regi- 
ments ?  He  had  sent  him  word  at  eleven 
o'clock  to  hurry  forward,  and  now  it  was 
three.  By  some  mischance,  the  order  did  not  reach  him  until  two.  He 
was  on  the  way ;  but  would  he  be  up  in  time  ?  ."  Oh  for  four  regi- 
ments I"  cried  Johnston  to  Colonel  Cocke,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul.* 
His  wish  wa^  soon  more  than  satisfied.    . 

Just  then,  a  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  Manassas  Qap 
Railway.  Johnston  had  already  been  informed  that  United  States  trnnps 
were  on  that  road.     He  believed  Patterson  had  outmarched  his  oncoming 


CATAUiy  or  BAMFTOH'e  unioN. 


'  The  blnfnpb«r  «f  Colonel  OHncron  tajt:  'So  mortal  mto  eonld  stand  the  fearftil  storm  tlut  awept 
tbcm.  Aa  they  fell  back,  Oameras  again  and  ajjaln  led  them  np,  bis  '  Scots,  ftillow  me!'  rlnfrlng  above  the  din 
of  battle,  till  at  laat  Wade  Hampton,  who  had  marked  bis  pillant  bearlni^  and  flred  rlllt-  after  rlllp  at  hlin,  aa 
Ma  men  banded  tham  op,  aeeoopllsbed  hia  maiderooa  pnrpoae.''  He  waa  bmied  near  the  hoiuo  of  Mr. 
Doaan. 

>  Statement  of  as  e^e  and  ear  witneaa,  In  a  letter  to  the  JMeAmond  DtipateA,  dated  Juljr  SS,  IWL 
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Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  with  fresh  troops  would  easily  gain  a  victory 
for  the  Nationals.  The  story  was  untrue.  They  were  Johnston's  own 
troops,  about  four  thousand  in  number,  under  General  E.  Kirby  Smith,  of 
Connecticut.  They  had  come  down  by  the  Manassas  Gap  Railway;, and 
when  Smith  heard  the  thunder  of  cannon  on  his  left,  he  stopped  the  cars, 
and  leaving  them,  he  huriied  across  the  country  with  his  troops  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  conflict,  with  three  regiments  of  Elzy's  Brigade.  Johnston  re- 
ceived him  at  "  The  Portico  "  with  joy,  and  ordered  him  to  attack  the  right 
flank  of  the  Nationals  immediately.  In  doing  so  he  fell,  severely  wounded, 
when  Colonel  Elzy  executed  the  order  promptly. 


MAP    ILLU9TBATIKG  TIIK  BAITLK  Of   1)U1X*S  BUN. 


When  Johnston  saw  his  re-cnforcements  coming,  he  ordered  Colonel 
Cocke's  brigade  up  from  Bull's  Run,  lo  join  in  the  action,  and  within  a  half 
an  hour  the  South  Carolina  regiments  of  Cash  and  Kershaw,  of  Bouham's 
brigade,  with  Fisher's  North  Carohiia  regiment,  were  also  pressing  hard 
upon  the  riglit  of  the  Nationals.  With  all  these  re-enforcements,  Beauregnrd's 
army  of  twelve  regiments,  with  which  he  began  the  battle,  had  been  in- 
creased to  the  number  of  twenty-five.     These  were  now  all  concentrating  on 

-the  riglit  and  rear  of  ^McDowell's  forces.  The  woods  on  his  flank  and  rear 
were  soon  swarming  with  Confederates,  who  were  pouring  destructive  volleys 
of  musketry  and  cannon-shot  upon  him.  The  blow  was  sudden,  unexpected, 
heavy,  and  overpowering.  In  the  course  of  fifteen  minute8,*tlie  National 
army,  expectant  of  victory,  was  swept  from  the  plateau  and  its  slopes. 
There  was  no  time  for  Burnside's  rested  brigade  to  come  up,  nor  for  Schenck's 
to  cross  Bull's  Run.  As  regiment  after  regiment  gave  way,  and  hurried 
toward  the  turnpike  in  confusion,  others  were  seized  with  panic,  nnd  joined 
in  the  race  from  danger.     At  four  o'clock,  a  greater  portion  of  the  National 

■  Army  was  moving  rapiilly  toward  Sudley's  Ford  and  other  passages  of  Bull's 
Run,  toward  Centreville.  With  many  of  the  regiments  it  was  not  a  retreat, 
nor  an  orderly  flight,  but  a  rout,  absolute  and  uncontrollable.     It  was  seen 
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test  exultation  by  Jefferion  Davis,  who  had  left  Richmond  that 
ved  at  Manassas  Junction  at  four  o'clock,  and  hastened  on 
the  head-quarters  of  Johnston.     From  tlie  Junc- 
bt,"  he  telegraphed  to  his  "Congress,"  which  had     ••'"'ysi. 
Richmond  the  day  before — "  Night  has  closed  upon 
field.     Our  forces  were  victorious.     The  enemy  was  routed, 


boll's  EUN  BiTTLE-OKOlSD.'  • 

ipitately,  abandoning  a  large  amount  of  arms,  ammunition, 
d  baggage.  The  ground  was  strewed  for  miles  with  those 
!  farm-houses  and  the  ground  around  were  filled  with  wounded. 
e  was  fifteen  thousand ;  that  of  the  enemy  estimated  at  thirty- 

nt 

not  Patterson  hold  Johnston  at  Wini'hester,  or  re-enforce 
Bull's  Run  ?  was  a  question  asked  by  the  people  with  the 
istiiess,  when  it  was  known  that  to  the  presence  of  the  former 
s  must  be,  in  a  great  degree,  attributed  the  disasters  that  had 
rational  arms.  With  better  information  than  the  public  then 
question  may  now  be  answered,  with  the  sanction  of  olficial  and 
cords,  in  these  few  words  : — Bec.iuse  his  force  was  greatly  infe- 
rs and  appointment  to  that  of  Johnston  ;  because  he  was  posi- 


drawing*b7  Mr.  Forbos,  already  mentioned,  made  after  the  evacuation  of  Manassas  by  the 
spring  of  1S62.  It  was  taken  fnim  near  the  center  of  the  ballle-field,  and  shows  the  ruins 
9«s  and  to  the  right  of  them,  through  an  opeiiin;;^  in  the  distance,  lookinir  s<mtheast.  Is 
lion.  In  the  fore^irouiul  Is  seen  a  portion  of  n  small  marble  monument  erected  to  the 
Bee,  whoso  body  was  burled  on  that  Bjiot,  Other  graves  are  seen  near ;  and  turkey  buz- 
■red  many  bodies  that  were  put  in  shallow  graves,  are  seen  feasting  on  the  carcas."*  of  a 

t  said,  was  eonflned  to  her  bed,  and  remained  In  her  honse  durinsr  the  battle.  Shot  and 
U  and  she  was  wounded  two  or  three  times.  She  died  soon  afterward.  lloMnson  was  yet 
with  his  family,  at  the  close  of  1S65. 

nly  an  exacireration  but  a  misrepresentiition.  From  the  most  reliable  antliorlties  on  both 
,  in  the  final  strnjrfrie,  the  Nationals  had  al^oiit  thirteen  thonsainl  men  and  the  Confewlerati'S 
Lhonsand  The  latter  had  been  receiving  re-enforcements  all  day,  while  not  a  ma:i  eri)ssed 
re  o'clock  to  re-enforco  the  Nationals. 


t'Vi-  f- 


604  WHY  McDowell  was  kot  re-enforced. 

tively  instructed  not  to  fight  without  a  moral  certainty  of  success ;'  becai 
his  army  had  commenced  dissolving,  by  the  expiration  of  the  terms 
enlistment  of  the  three-months  regiments,  and  when  Johnston  started 

Manassas*  Patterson  could  not  have  brousrht  ten  thousand  efl 
'  'isM.^^     *^^®  "^^^  '°*^  action  ;  and  because,  by  some  strange  mischan 

he  was  for  five  days,  at  the  most  critical  time,  namely,  fr 
the  17th  to  the  22d  of  July,  when  McDowell  was  moving  upon  Manas 
and  fighting  the  Confederates,  without  the  slightest  communication  from  i 
General-in-chie^  whilst  he  (Patterson)  was  anxiously  asking  for  informat 

and  advice.    He  had  been  informed  by  Genoral  Scott  on  the  12i 

*  JuJy.  * 

that  Manassas  would  be  attacked  on  Tuesday,  the  16th.  On 
13th,  he  was  directed  by  his  Chief  to  make  demonstrations  to  keep  Johnstoi 
Winchester,  if  he  (Patterson)  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  attack  him.  I 
terson  made  the  demonstration,  accordingly,  on  tlie  day  when  Manassas  \ 
to  be  attacked,  and  drove  Johnstjop's  pickets  within  their  intrenchments, 
the  following  day  he  moved  his  army  to  Charlestown,  wliere  he  could  m 
easily  re-enforce  McDowell,  if  called,  to  do  so ;  and  at  the  saine  time  he 
ceived  a  dispatch  from  Scott,'  paying — "McDowell's  first  ds 
work  has  driven  the  enemy  beyond  Fairfax  Court  House.  ' 
morrow,  probably,  the  Junction  will  be  carried." 

Johnston  was  stiU  at  Winchester,  with  full  thirty  thousand  troops,  s 
Patterson,  supposing  that  the  work  at  Manassas  would  be  completed  on 
morrow,  felt  a  satisfaction  in  having  accomplished  what  he  was  ordered 
.  do.    He  was  too  weak  to  attack  Johnston,  but  he  had  held  him,  he  believ 
until  Beauregard  was  smitten.    On  the  following  morning,''  at 
hour  when  Johnston  received  orders  to  hasten  to  Manassas,  I 
tenon  telegraphed  to  Scott  the  relative  forces  of  the  opposing  ai-mies  in  ' 
Valley,  showing  his  to  be  greatly  inferior,  but  asking,  "  Shall  I  strike?" 
this  he  received  no  reply;  and  when,  on  the  20th,  he  telegraphed  to  the  Ch 
that  Johnston,  with  a  greater  part  of  his  army,  liad  moved  off  southw< 
ward,  and  he  received  no  orders  in  reply,  he  supposed  that  McDowell  1 
been  victorious  at  Manassas,  and  that  the  Confederates,  in  numbers  too  ov 
whelming  to  makie  it  prudent  for  him  to  follow-,  were  flying  from  the  "\'all 
for  safety.    The  first  knowledge  that  he  received  of  the  battle,  foiight  th] 
days  later  than  was  intended,  was  conveyed  to  him  in  a  newsj)aper  fn 
Philadelphia.'    Patterson  seems  to  have  done  all  that  was  possible  foi 
prudent  and  obedient  soldier  to  do,  under  the  circumstances.     If  he  did  i 
prevent  the  disaster  at  Bull's  Run,  he  undoubtedly  prevented  a  greater, 
keeping  Johnston  and  his  heavy  force  from  a  meditated  invasion  of  Ma: 
land,  and  the  capture  of  Washington  City  by  assault  in.  the  rear. 

The  flight  of  the  National  army  back  to  the  defenses  of  Washingt< 
and  the  attending  circumstances,  afibrded  one  of  the  most  impressive,  p 
turesque,  and  even  ludicrous  episodes  in  history.  The  determination,  t 
strength,  and  the  resources  of  the  Confederates  had  been  greatly  underrati 
and  there  was  perfect   confidence  in  the  public  mind  that  the  impend!; 


/^ 


■  S«!  page  620. 
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battle  near  Manaaau  wonld  reBnlt  in  absolute  and  orashing  victory  for  the 
Nation^  ams.  It  was  expected  to  be  the  finishing  blow  to  the  rebrllion. 
The  gldrmish  of  the  18th  bad  cast  only  a  passing  cloud  over  the  otherwise 
•erene  akj  of  szpeetBtioit ;  and  it  was  dispelled  in  the  coarse  of  twentj-fonr 
hours. 

It  became  known  at  Washington  on  Saturday  that  McDowell  was  to 
attack  Beauregard  on  the  line  of  Bull's  Run  on  Sunday,  and  scores  of  men, 
and  even  women — Congreesmen,  officials  of  every  grade,  and  plain  citizens 
— wenft  ont'to  see  the  grand  spectacle,  as  the  Bomans  went  to  the  Colisenm 
to  tee  the  gladiators  fight.  They  had  tickels  of  admission  to  the  amphithe- 
ater of  hills  near  BnH's  Run,  in  the  form  of  passes  from  the  military  anthorities; 
and  early  on  Sunday  morning  Centreville  was  gay  with  civilians.  The  head- 
quarters of  Colonel  Miles  was  crowded  with  guests,  where  wine  and  cigars 
were  used  prodigally.  The  Higbta  daring  the  day  were  covered  with  spee- 
tators  and  the  soldiery 
enjoying  the  new  sen- ' 
sation  of  the  sight  of 
clouds  of  smoke  over 
the  battle-field  in  the 
distauce,  and  the  roar 
of  heavy  guns  far  and 
near,  whose  booming 
was  heard  even  at 
Alexandria  and  Wash- 
ington City.  As  the 
battle  waxed  hotter, 
and  tlie  interest  be- 
came more  intense, 
some,  more  courageous  or  more  carious  thnn  others,  pushed  on  toward  the 
Stone  Bridge,  some  distance  beyond  Cub  Run,  where  they  could  hear  the 
scream  of  shells,  and  see  the  white  pufi  of  smoke  when  they  exploded  in  the 
air.  The  excitement  was  delicious  whilst  danger  was  distant ;  bat  before 
sunset,  cheeks  that  glowed  with  exhilaration  at  noon,  were  pale  with  terror. 
Then  the  actors  and  the  audience  were  commingled  in  wild  disorder,  in  a 
flight  from  the  scenes  of  the  bloody  drama  as  precipitate  as  that  from  a 
theater  on  fire. 

When  the  right  of  the  National  army  gave  way,  Johnston,  hoping  to  cat 
off  their  retreat,  ordered  Ewell  to  cross  Ball's  Run  in  heavy  force,  and 
attack  the  left  at  Centrevi.le.  Ewell  instantly  made  the  attempt,  bat  his 
columns  were  so  severely  smitten  by  a  storin  of  grape  and  canister,  from 
the  heavy  gims  of  the  gallant  -  Colonel  Davies,  that  they  recoiled,  and  fled 
back  ill  oonftasioh.  The  enterprise  was  abandoned,  and  thereafter  the  left 
was  unmolested.  Davies  was  the  senior  of  Richardson  in  rank,  and  com- 
manded the  detachment  which  all  day  long  had  been  watching  the  lower 
fords,  and  annoying  passing  columns  of  the  Confederates  beyond  Boll's  Run 
with  shot  and  shell  from  the  batteries  of  Greien,  Hunt,  Benjamin,  and  Tid' 
ball,  the  latter  belonging  to  Colonel  Blenker's  brigade. 

Whilst  the  left  was  stnnding  firmly,  the  vanquished  right  was  moving  • 
from  the  field  of  strife,  in  haste  and  much  disorder,  towards  the  passages  of 
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Bull's  Run,  from  the  Stone  Bridge  to  Sadky's  Ford,  pursned  hj  Confeder 
of  all  arms,  who  made  many  prisoners.  Still  greater  would  have  been 
number  of  captives,  had  not  many  of  the  troops  been  free  from  panic, 
in  condition  to  cover  the  retreat  and  give  encouragement  to  tlie  disordi 
mass.  When  McDowell  perceived  that  the  day  was  lost,  and  retreat  it 
table,  his  first  care  was  to  protect  liis  army  in  its  fliglit.  For  this  pur 
he  detailed  Colonel  Porter  and  his  regulars,  with  the  cavalry.  He  also 
word  to  Miles  to  order  a  brigade  to  the  Warrenton  Road,  at  Cub  Run 
the  same  purpose,  and  Blenker  was  sent.  McDowell  himself  hastened  to 
left,  where  he  found  much  confusion  that  might  prove  danjjerous,  causei 
orders  and  counter-orders  of  Miles  and  his  brigade  commanders.  He 
informed  that  Miles  had  been  intoxicated  nearly  all  day,  and  playing 
buffoon^  to  the  disgust  of  his  officers  and  men.  So  he  took  command  of 
division  himself,  for  Miles  could  not  be  trusted. 

Porter  performed  his  duties  admirably.  He  kept  the  Confederate 
check  ;  and  after  the  retreat  had  fairly  begun,  according  to  orders,  there 
not  much  panic  or  confusion  visible,  until  those  who  crossed  at  and  neai 
Stone  Bridge,  and  others  at  the  fords  above,  met  in  converging  streams 
along  the  Warrenton  Turnpike,  and  the  other  down  the  forest  ro;id  trave 
by  Hunter  and  Heintzelman  in  the  morning)  near  the  bridge  over  Cub  1 
which  was  barricaded  by  a  caisson  ^  that  had  been  overturned  on  it  by  a  s 
shot  from  the  pursuers.  Schenck's  Brigade  had  already  crossed,  and  gon 
to  Centreville,  but  many  civilians  in  his  rear  were  cauglit  here  by  the  ht 
ing  mass  of  soldiers.  The  excitement  was  intense.  The  number  of 
pursuers  was  magnified  by  fear  from  five  hundred  to  five  thousand,  and  i 
were  not  far  behind.  Shots  from  their  Flying  Artillery  were  coming  too ; 
to  be  harmless.  Frightened  teamsters  cut  their  horses  loose,  mounted  tl 
and  scampered  away,  leaving  tlieir  wagons  to  block  the  roar].  The  dri 
of  artillery  horses  did  the  same,  and  left  their  cannon  behind  to  be  seize<^^ 
the  Confederates,  Full  one-third  of  the  artillery  lost  that  day  was 
between  Cub  Run  and  the  Stone  Bridge.' 

The  caisson  on  the  bridge  was  soon  removed,  and  onward  the  cxc 
mass  pressed.  Blenker's  protecting  brigade,  lying  across  the  road,  ope 
and  let  them  pass ;  and  at  twilight  the  fugitives  were  all  bihinl  the  1 
at  Centreville,  where  the  Fifth  Division,  intact,  formed  a  strong  ])rotec-i 
force.  Ignorant  of  the  number  and  exact  position  of  McDowell's  rcser 
only  five  hundred  cavalry  of  the  pursuing  force  crossed  Bull's  Run  that  e' 


>  A  (staaon  Is  an  ammunltton-cbest  on  wbeels,  for  tho  wrriee  of  artillery  lu  battlo. 

'  The  Nationals  lost  twenty-M-ven  cannon,  ten  of  which  were  captnred  on  tho  flel<l,  and  the  remainder 
abandone<I  dnring:  the  flight  bi  CcntreWUe.  They  hod  fffrty^nloe  pieces  in  all,  of  n-hich  twenty -oi^ht  were  i 
All  but  two  were  flilly  bors«i  and  rqolpped.  Only  twenty-eight  of  tlie  forty-nine  ]tifces  cro5.siMl  BiiH"? 
before  the  battle,  and  only  one  was  brooght  (afely  back  to  CentrerlU&  Bi-oides  Ihisc  ennnon.  the  National 
a  large  amoant  of  small  ann%  aininanttton,  stores,  pcoviatona,  and  clothing.  A  larzc  number  of  the  knap 
and  blankets  that  were  lost  bad  been  laid, aside  by  the  soldiers  before  going  into  b.attli*,  on  account  of  the 
of  the  day. 

.  Beanregard  <e|iorted  his  apolls  of  riotory  to  be  twenty-eight  BoM-pieeea  ca|itureiL  wiih  over  one  but 
rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  gun:  also  tlilrty^eren  caissons:  six  forges;  fotir  battery-waeons;  sixty 
artillery  horses  completely  equippe<l;  ilve  hundred  thousand  roands  of  small  arms  ammnnitinn;  four  i 
sand  fire  hondred  sets  of  aoconteraienta,  and  over  flve  thonaaod  maskets.  His  englneiT-in-ciiteC  C-H>t,ai 
•P.  Alexander,  reported  In  addition  as  captured,  a  Urge  number  of  intrenching,  carpenters",  and  bla<■'»^u 
tools ;  camp  and  cooking  utensils;  clothing  and  blankets;  twenty-two  tenta,  and  s  large  quantity  of  me<fii 
and  hospital  aupplira. 
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sTonx  oxnrioH,  csictbbtilli. 


,  at  dusk,  these  encountered  some  of  Blenker's  pickets  in  the' 

heeled  and  hastened  back  to  the  Stone  Bridge,  when  some 

e   went  boldly 

brought    away  „  „ 

non  abandoned  "^- 

}     lu  the  mean 

F  Beauregard's 

I  had  been   or- 

irrived. 

•ille,  McDowell 

I  informal  coun- 

ficers,  when  it 

to  continue  the 

fenses  of  Wash- 
shattered  and 

my  was  in  no 

ist  even  one-half  of  the  Confederates  known  to  be  at  Manassas, 
on  duty  almost  twenty-four  hours,  without  sleep,  without 
much  rest,  and  many  of  them  with- 
out food;  and  during  seven  or  eight 
hours  of  the  time,  a  greater  j)ortion 
of  those  who  came  over  Bull's 
Run  had  been  fighting  under  a  bla- 
zing sun.  They  needed  rest ;  but  so 
djingerous  did  it  seem  to  remain, 
that  the  soldiers  cheerfully  obeyed 
the  order  to  move  forwanl.  In- 
deed, large  numbers  of  them  had 
already  done  so.  Leaving  the  sick, 
.ind  wounded,  and  dying,  who  could 
not  be  removeil,  under  proper  c;ire- 
t:ikers  in  a  stone  church  at  Centre- 
vi'.le  (which  was  used  a  long  time 
as  a  hospital),  the  army  moved  for- 
ward at  a  little  pnst  ten  o'clock, 
with  Colonel  Richardson's  brigade 
as  .H  rear-guard.  Most  of  them 
reached  the  camps  near  Washing- 
ton, which  they  had  left 
in   high    spirits   on    the       '^^^' 

yliglit.    Richardson  left  Centreville  at  two  o'clock 

:,  when  all  the  other  troops    and  batteries  had  retired,  and 

;erward  he  was  with  his  brigade  on  Arlington  Hights.     The 

3  conflict  had  left  behind  them'  not  less,  probably,  in  killed, 

irisoners,  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  of  their  comrailes, 


[TI.LS  ttOH  BATTI.E-<1  BOUND. 


(ifflcial  report,  gives  as  the  reason  for  rollDqaishing  the  jMirsiiit.  a  lepiirt  tli:if  McO'twell's 
e  fn'sh  and  of  con'«i(ler%b1e  strength,"  he  said,  "  were  threatening  lii..  IHl^ill<ln  of  Union 
'h  \tiy  the  forces  under  Ewell. 
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""  though  the  official  repo^  made  the  number  somewhat  less.  The  Confederates, 
who  held  the  field,  lost  not  less,  it  is  belieTed,  than  twenty-five  hundred, 
though  Beauregard  in  his  Report  gave  the  number  about  nineteen  hundred.' 

Such  was  the  immediate  and  most  dreadful  result  of  this  first  great  con- 
flict of  the  Civil  War,  known  as  the  Battlk  of  Bdxx'b  Run.*  We  shall 
hereafter  observe  its  efiects  upon  public  sentiment — how  it  increased  the 
arrogance  of  the  conspirators,  and  the  number  of  their  adherents — how  it 
quickened  into  powerful  and  practical  action  the  feeling  of  nationality  and 
intense  love  for  the  Union  latent  in  the  hearts  of  all  loyal  Americans — how 
it  produced  another  and.  mof e  important  uprising  of  the  faithful  People  in 
defense  of  the  Republic,  and  how  it  made  the  enemies  of  the  Union  in 
Europe  hopeful  that  it  would  utterly  perish  in  the  struggle  then  earnestly 
begun. 

■  In  the  oompllnttoii  of  thia  Meonnt  of  th«  Battlb  or  Btru.'s  Bu«,  I  hare  dnwii  the  iiut«riala  ehlefljr  ftvm 
the  varluns  official  Beports-of  Oenerala  McDowell,  Beauregard,  and  Johnston,  and  their  anbordlnate  coaimand- 
er&.  McDowell  reported  his  loss  at  foor  faandrcd  and  eighty-one  Itflled,  and  one  thousand  and  eleven  wounded. 
Of  the  missing,  many  of  whom  afterward  re-appt>ar«d,  and  .a  lar^e  portion  were  prisoners,  he  made  no  report. 
Thejr  were  estimated  at  about  fifteen  ha'ndred,  which  would  make  the  total  National  loss  two  thousand  nine  hm- 
dred  anil  ninetjr-two.  Beauregard  rrpnrteil  his  lo^s  three  hundred  and  serenty-eight  killed,  one  thousand  fbnr 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  wounded,  and  thirty  missing— In  all,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nlnety-seren. 
nis  estimate  of  missing  Is  much  below  the  mark.  More  than  one  hundred,  captured  during  the  day,  wei* 
sent  to  Wasliiagtiin. 

Among  the  killed  of  the  National  Army  wero  Colonel  'Tames  Cameron,'or  the  Serenty-nlnth  New  York 
(Highlanders);  Colonel  John  Slocnm  and  Major  Ballon,  of  the  Second  Rhode  Island;  and  Lieotenant-OoloDel 
Haggerty,  of  the  New  York  Sixty -ninth  (Corcoran's  Irish  Regiment).  Among  the  wounded  were  Colonels  Hon- 
u>r,  llelntzelman,  Wilcox,  Oilman,  Martin,  Wood,  H.  W.  Sloeom,  Fambam,  and  Corcoran,  end  .Mi^or  James  D. 
Potter.    Wtloox,  Corcoran,  and  Potter,  were  made  prisoners. 

'  The  Confederate  commander^  and  the  writers  in  their  interest,  call  It  the  Battlc  or  MAXAsaas.  It  wa* 
fonght  mnch  nearer  Bull's  Han  than  Manassas,  and  the  title  above  given  seems  the  most  correct  About  four 
years  after  the  battle,  when  the  war  bad  ceased.  National  soldiers  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  conflict  raged 
most  fiercely,  a  very  few  yards  southward  tram  the  site  of  lira.  Henry's  House,  a  snbetaotial  monnmest  of 
stone,  In  commemoration  of  their  compatriots  who  fell  there.  A  picture  of  it  is  given  on  the  preceding  page^ 
It  is  made  of  ordlaary  sandstone,  found  near  Manassas  Junction.  Its  total  hlght  Is  twenty-seven  fbet. 
Including  the  bsse,  and  It  stands  upon  an  elevated  mound.  On  each  comer  of  the  base  is  a  block  of  sandstone, 
on  which  rest  elongated  conical  100-ponnder  shells,  the  cone  pointing  upward.  '  The  top  of  the  shaft  la 
also  surmounted  by  one.  On  one  side  of  the  monument  are  these  words:— "lie  mbmort  or  Tn«  PATnom 
viiorcLL  ATBirLLRfH,  Ji;lt21,  1861."  On  the  othsr  side :—"  E«bct«i>  Jona  10,1885."  It  was  ronstmcted  by 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Sixteenth  Masmrhusetta  Light  Battery,  Uentenant  James  MeCa|I<im  (who  con- 
ceived the  Idea),  and  the  Fifth  Pennsylvania  Heavy  Artillery,  Colonel  Gallup.  OenenUa  llelntzelman,  Wlloiix,aiid 
others,  who  fonght  in  the  battle,  wfre  pri-seiit  at  the  dedication  of  the  monument  at  the  date  above  named.  Tb* 
picture  is  from  a  photograph  by  Gardner,  of  Washington  City.  A  hymn,  written  for  the  ooossinn  by  the  Rer. 
John  Plerpont,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  was  tang.  The  terrloet  were  opened  by  Uev.  Dr.  McMunly,  of  Ken- 
tooky ;  and  tereral  officers  made  speeches. 
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PREFACE. 


HE  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  this 
work  has  been  prepared,  caused  a  much 
longer  interval  between  the  appearance  of 
the  iirst  and  second  volumes  than  was  ex- 
pected ;  but  the  delay  has  been  an  advan- 
tage to  the  book,  because  it  has  enabled  the 
-  author  to  procure  and  use  more  authentic 
materials  than  could  have  been  obtained  earlier, 
n  Confederate  sourcea 

bial  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  writer,  and 
jn  carried  out,  was  to  make  a  personal  visit  to  the 
tie-fields  and  other  places  of  interest  connected 
il  War.    This  could  not  be  done  within  the  Con- 

during  the  war,  and  it  was  diflficult  to  do  so  in 
for  several  months  after  the  conflict  had  ceased, 
possible  of  this  labor  was  accomplished  before  the 

the  first  volume^  in  which  the  events  of  the  con- 
[  military,  to  the  close  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull's 
rded. 

first  volume  was  completed,  in  the  spring  of  1866, 
ide  a  journey  of  several  thousand  miles  in  visiting 

localities  within  the  bounds  of  the  Confederacy, 

topography  of  battle-fields  and  the  region  of  the 
r  the  great  armies,  making  sketches,  conversing 
a  the  scenes,  procuring  documents,  and  in  every 
gathering  valuable  materials  for  the  work.     The 

cordial  letter  of  introduction  from  General  Grant 
commanding  a  military  post  within  the  late  Slave- 
isking  him  to  afford  the  bearer  every  facility  in  his 
reneral  O.  O.  Howard  the  writer  was  also  indebted 

letter,  directed  to  any  agent  of  the  Freedmen's 
^se,  and  the  kind  •services  everywhere  proffered  by. 
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and  received  from,  persons  who  bad  been  in  the  Confederate 
mies,  procured  for  the  author  extraordinary  facilities  for  gatl 
ing  historical  materials,  and  he  was  enabled  to  send  and  br 
home  a  large  amount  of  valuable  matter.  This  had  to  be  a 
fully  examined  and  collated.  In  this  and  kindred  laboi-,  and 
the  construction  of  small  illustrative  maps,  and  the  preparat 
of  the  sketches  for  the  engraver,  all  by  his  ovpn  hands,  men 
were  consumed,  and  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  seci 
volume  was  the  consequence. 

B.  J.  L 

TnK  BiDOE,  DoTBB  P11AIM8,  N.  Tl.,  September,  1873. 
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THE      CIVIL     WAR. 


CHAPTER    I. 

EFFECT    OF   THE   BATTLE  OF   BULL'S   EUN.— KEORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ABMT  OF  THE 
POTOMAC.— CONGEKSS,  AND  THE  OODNCIL  OF  THE  CONSPIE AT0R9.— EAST  TENUKSSEK. 


HE  Battle  of  Bull's  Run,  so 
disastrous    to    the     National 
Arms,  and  yet  so  little  profit- 
able, as   a  military  event,  to 
the  Confederates,  was    in    its 
Immediate   effects  a  profound 
enigma  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  country.     They  could  not  understand 
'l'    .  it.     Tlie   Confederates   held  the   field,  yet 
they  did  not  seek  profit  from  the  panic  and  flight 
of  their  opponerts,  by  a  pursuit.     The  Nationals 
were  beaten  and  dispersed ;  yet,  after  the  first 
paralysis  of  defeat,  they  instantly  recovered   their 
faith  and  elasticity.     There  had  been  marches,  and 
bivouacs,  and  skirmislies,  and  a  fierce  battle,  within  the 
space  of  a  week ;  .iml  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours 
after  tlio  close  of  the  conflict,  the  respective  parties  in  the  con- 
1        test   ■were   occupying   almost  the  same  geographical  position 
~j}  which  they  did  before  the  stout  encounter. 

^         Tlio  people  at  home,  in  both  sections,  were  excited  by  the  wildest  tales 
of  overwhelming  defeat  and  disgrace  on  one  side,  and  the  most  com- 
plete and  advantageous  victory  on  the  other.     It  was  said,  and  believed,  that 
fifteen  thousand  Confederates  had  easily  and  utterly  routed  and  dispersed 
thirty-five  thousand  National  troops,'  and  smitten,  beyond  hope  of  recovery, 


>  Sm  JeOrraon  Darli'a  di«patch  ta  the  "  Confedento  Coogreat,"  rnlnmo  I„  page  003.  Od  the  asth  of  July, 
0«n«rmla  Jobnaton  and  Beaareganl  Isancd  a  Joint  addma  to  their  aoldlera,  which  waa  full  of  exaltation.  "  One 
weak  a^o.**  thay  aold. "  a  ooantleaa  hoat  rf  men,  otiganlzad  into  an  army,  with  all  the  appolatmenta  which  modem 
art  aad  practieed  akill  oonld  deriae.  Invaded  the  auil  of  Vlrglnlik  Their  people  aoandetl  their  approach  with 
trinraph  and  jdlaplaya  of  aatielpated  vhjtwry.  Their  geaerala  oame  In  almoat  regal  atate.  Their  Mlulatma,  Srna- 
toca.  aad  women  came  to  wUneaa  the  iminobuion  of  thia  army^  and  the  aul^agation  of  nnr  people,  and  to  ccle* 
bcBte  tbeoi  with  wild  reTelry."  After  apeaklog  of  the  battlra,  the  oaptura  of  nearly  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
ITatlonal  army.  ** together  with  thonsanda  of  prlsonera,"  they  aai'l.  '-Thus  the  Northern  hosta  were  driren  by 
yoa  from  Virginia.  ....  We  eongratnUte  ynn  on  an  event  which  In^nrea  tlie  liberty  of  onr  oonntry.  We 
ana-cratalate  eTerjr  mw  of  ro-t  whoM  prlTliege  It  waa  to  participate  in  thia  trinmph  of  eonrago  and  tmtb,  !<> 
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18  WASHINGTON  AKD  RICHMOND  CONTRASTED. 

the  Army  of  the  Potomac  charged  with  the  duty  of  seizing  the  Capital  of  the 
insurgents,  driving  them  from  Virginia,  and  relieving  the  City  of  Washington 
from  all  danger  of  capture. 

Whilst  one  section,  of  the  Republic  -was  resonant  with  shouts  of  exulta- 
tion, the  other  was  silent  because  of  the  inaction  of  despondency.  Whilst 
the  Confederates  were  elated  beyond  measure  by  the  seeming  evidence  given 
by  the  battle,  of  their  own  superior  skill  and  valor  and  the  cowardice  of  their 
opponents,  and  thousands  flocked  to  the  standard  of  revolt  from  all  parts  of 
the  Southern  States,  the  Loyalists  were  stunned  by  the  great  disaster,  and 
the  seventy-five  thousand  three-months  men,  whose  terms  of  service  were 
about  expiring,  were,  for  the  moment,  made  eager  to  leave  the  field  and 
retire  to  their  homes.  Whilst  in  Richmond,  now  become  the  Capital  of  the 
Confederation,  the  bells  were  ringing  out  merry  peals  of  joy,  and  "  the  city 
seemed  lifted  up,  and  every  one  seemed  to  walk  on  air,"  and  "  the  men  b 
place  felt  that  now  they  held  their  offices  for  life ;'"  where  Jeflerson  Davis 
said  to  the  multitude,  when  referring  to  the  vanquished  Ifationals,  with 
bitter  scorn,  "  Never  be  haughty  to  the  humble ;"  where  all  believed  that 
Walker's  prediction  would  that  day  be  fulfilled,  and  the  banner  of  Rebellion 
be  unfurled  from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington,*  and  that  the  "  tide 
of  war  would  roll  from  that  day  northward  into  the  enemy's  country '" — ^the 
fertile  fields  and  rich  cities  of  the  Free-labor  States — ^there  was  terror  and 
anguish,  and  the  most  gloomy  visions  of  a  ruined  Republic  at  the  seat  of  the 
National  Government,  and  men  in  place  there  were  not  certain  of  filling  their 
offices  for  an  hour.  Whilst  the  streets  of  Richmond  were  populous  with 
prisoners  from  the  vanquished  army,  and  eager  volunteers  pressing  on  toward 
the  camp  of  the  victors  at  Manassas,  the  streets  of  Washington  were 
crowded  with  discomfited  and  disheartened  soldiery,  without  leaders,  and 
without  organization — the  personification  of  the  crushed  hopes  of  the  loyal 
people. 

Such  was  the  sad  picture  of  the  situation  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
relative  character  of  the  contending  parties,  much  exaggerated, 
which  was  presented  to  Europe  in  the  month  of  August.*  The 
first  account  of  the  battle,  the  panic  that  seized  some  of  the  National 
tnx^s,  and  the  confused  flight  of  soldiers  and  civilians  back  to  Wash- 
ington, was  given  to  the  Elder  World  through  the  London  77mes,  the 
assumed  and  accredited  exponent  of  the  political  and  social  opinions  of  the 
ruling  class  in  England,  by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Russell,*  who  did  not  see  the  con- 
flict, and  who  was  one  of  the  most  speedy  and  persevering  of  the  civilians  in 


flght  In  th«  battle  of  M»li!<i»iii  Ton  hsTo  erettrd  aa  epoch  In  the  hlstnrjr  of  liberty,  and  nnbora  natJoiH  will 
rise  up  ud  cull  joa  blesaed.  Continue  this  noble  derotion,  looking  slwtjrs  to  the  proteetloo  of  •  Jost  Ood,  end, 
before  time  grows  much  ol<lor,  we  will  be  belled  ss  the  delirerrm  of  >  nation  of  tan  millions  of  people.  Com- 
nules,  oQr  brothers  who  bare  fallen  have  comod  undying  renown,  and  their  blood,  shed  In  our  holy  cause.  Is  a 
prectoQS  and  aoceptable  sacrifice  to  the  Father  of  truth  and  right  Their  graves  are  beside  the  tomb  of  Wash* 
IngVin ;  their  spirits  hare  joined  his  in  eternal  commune.** 

Jefferson  Daris  addressed  the  people  on  bis  arrival  at  Rlehmond,  on  the  OTenteg  of  the  SSd,  and  boldly 
declared  that  his  troops  bad  captored  "  every  thing  the  enemy  had  In  the  fleld,"  Inclndlng  "  proTlslons  mongb  lo 
fred  an  army  of  iX>,000  men  fur  twelve  roonths.** — Glohmond  popen,  July  S4.  Davls*^  exaggeration  Is  made  plain 
by  the  statement  that  It  would  require  more  thaii  19,000  wagons  to  transport  that  amount  c»f  food. 

>  A  Rtbtl  War  Cttrk't  Diary  at  fh*  Caitftdtratt  BlatM  Capital,  page  Ol 

*  See  volume  I.,  page  839. 

*  A  Rtbtl  War  Otrltt  Diarf/,  page  t&. 

*  See  note  t;  page  n,  volume  I. 
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their  eager  flight  from  the  saspeoted  dangers  of  an  imaginary  pnrsuit  of  Con- 
federate cavalry.  His  was,  in  a  great  degree,  a  tale  of  the  imagination, 
"  founded  on  fact,"  and  well  served  the  conspirators  for  a  brief  season.'  It 
excited  among  the  ruling  classes  in  Europe  a  derision  of  the  loyal  people  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  desires  of  the  enemies  of  re- 
publicanism and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  were  gratified.  The  ruin  of 
the  Great  Republic  of  the  West  seemed  to  them  almost  as  certain  as  a  fact 
accomplished.  English  statesmen  and  joumalistsi  dogmatically  asserted  it, 
and  deplored  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  President  and  Congress,  in 
**  waging  war  upon  Sovereign  States,"  in  vindication  of  an  idea  and  a  prin- 
ciple, and  attempting  to  hold  in  union,  by  force,  a  people  who  had  the  right 
and  the  desire  to  withdraw  from  a  hated  fellowship.  It  was  declared  that 
"  the  bubble  of  Democracy  had  burst."  There  was  joyful  wailing  over  "  the 
late  United  States';"  and  one  of  England's  poets  was  constrained  to  write — 

"Alas  for  America's  gloiyl 

Icbabod — vanished  oatright; 
And  all  the  magTiiflcent  story . 

Told  as  a  dream  of  the  nigbtl 
Alas  for  the  Heroes  and  Rages, 

Saddened,  In  Hades,  to  know 
That  what  they  had  built  for  all  ogea, 

Melts  like  a  palace  of  snow!" 

This  relative  (Sondition  of  the  parties  was  temporary.  The  loyal  people 
instantly  recovered  £rom  the  stunning  blow,'  and  in  that  recovery  awakened 
fiom  the  delusive  dieam  that  their  armies  were  invincible,  that  the  Confed- 
erates were  only  passionate  and  not  strong,  and  that  the  rebellion  could  be 
crushed  in  ninety  days,  as  the  hopeful  Secretary  of  State  had  predicted,  and 
continued  to  predict.  It  was  evident  that  the  battle  just  fought  was  only 
the  beginning  of  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  enemies  of  the  Republic, 
who  had  made  thorough  preparation  for  the  conflict,  and  had  resolved  to 
win  the  prize  at  all  hazards.  With  this  conviction  of  danger  added  to  the 
■ting  of  mortified  national  pride,  the  patriotism  of  the  Loyalists  was  intensely 
exercised. 

The  Govemmenty  which  had  been  lulled  into  feelings  of  security  by  the 
song  of  its  own  egotism,  and  liad  hesitated  when  urged  to  engage  more 
troops,  "for  three  years  or  the  war,"  was  now  also  aroused  to  a  painful  sense 
of  danger  and  the  penalties  of  misjudgment ;  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
had  refused  to  sanction  a  call  for  a  larger  body  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers 

>  AlUrougb  iwarly  dlisbled  by  vesrineu  of  inlad  and  body.  Dr.  BaaHll  wrote  Ms  famons  dlspateh  to  tb* 
nmet  during  tbe  nt^ht  saeceedlof  bis  flight  <W>m  Centr«Tlll«,  tbat  it  might  gu  to  Knglsud  by  tbo  next  Boston 
•teamcr.  ■■  The  pen  went  flying  about  the  paper,"  be  my),  "as  If  the  spirits  were  playing  tricks  with  It  When 
I  screwed  np  mjr  utmost  reAolntlun.  the  '  y^s  *  would  stUl  ran  Inti)  long  streaks,  and  tlio  letters  combine  most 
eurioasly,  ami  my  ryes  closed,  and  my  pen  slipped"  After  n  brief  nap,  he  was  aroused  by  a  messenger  from 
Lord  Lyons,  to  inquire  after  him,  and  Invite  him  to  sapper.  *'  1  resumed  iny  seat,"  he  says,  **  haunted  by  the 
memory  of  the  Boston  m.iil,  wbieb  would  be  closed  in  a  few  hours,  snd  I  had  much  to  tell,  although  I  bad  not 
seen  the  battle."  On  the  testimony  thus  given,  the  T^nut  sold  (August  10, 1S<1) :  ~  It  Is  erldent  tbat  the  wbols 
Volauteer  army  of  the  Xorthem  States  is  worthless  as  a  military  otganisstion  ....  a  screaming  Aowd ;' 
and  spoke  of  it  as  a  collectloa  of  "  New  York  rowdies  and  Boston  Abolitionists,  desolating  tbs  TiUages 
«»  Virginia." 

*  Rts  days  after  the  Battle  of  BulTs  Ban,  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  American 
Miaister  la  London,  saying:  "Onr  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ou  Sunday  Isst,  met  a  reverse  equally  seTere  and 
aiMzpeeted.  For  a  day  or  two  the  panto  wbioh  hod  produced  the  result  was  followed  by  s  panio  tbat  seemed 
to  threaten  to  demoraltxa  the  eoualry.  Bat  tbat  eiil  baa  CMsed  abvady.  The  result  Is  slresdy  seen  In  a 
vtcoroos  leeoBStruetion  upon  a  sesi*  of  greater  magattode  Mid  Incmnrd  enthnslssm." 
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than  its  prescribed  quota,  stating  that  "it  was  more  important  to  redoce 
than  to  enlarge  the  number,"'  was  now  glad  to  receive  all  that  might  be 
offered  from  every  quarter.  Then  it  was  that  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves; 
called  into  existence  by  Governor  Curtin,  were  so  speedily  transferred  from 
Harrisburg  to  Washington,*  and  gave  security  to  the  National  CapitaL 
Everywhere  the  people  flew  to  arms  with  a  feeling  of  devotion  to  their 
country,  deeper,  because  bom  of  serious  contemplation,  than  when  Fort' 
Sumter  was  attacked.  There  was  another  grand  uprising;  and  within  a 
fortnight  after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run,  when  the  terms  of  service  of  the 
seventy-five  thousand  three-months  men  had  expired,  more  than  an  equal 
number  were  in  camps  or  in  the  field,  engaged  "  for  three  years  or  the  war." 
Among  them  were  a  large  portion  of  the  three-months  men,  who  had  re-en- 
listed. Nine-tenths  of  the  non-combatants  shared  in  the  fervor  and  the  faith 
of  those  who  took  up  arms,  uod  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States  presented 
to  the  world  a  sublime  spectacle  difficult  to  comprehend.  That  terrible  crisis 
in  the  life  of  the  nation  was  promptly  met,  and  the  salvation  of  the  Republic 
was  assured. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Confederates,  flushed  with  victory,  and  satisfied 
that  their  so-called  attorney-general  (Benjamin)  had  predicted  wisely,  that 
pacification  through  recognition  by  France  or  Elngland,  or  both,  would  occur 
"  in  ninety  days,"  and  their  independence  be  secured,  were  wasting  golden 
moments  id  celebrating  their  own  valor.*  Tet,  in  the  manner  of  that 
unthriftiness  of  time  and  opportunity,  there  was  a  potential  force  that  gave 
amazing  strength  to  the  Confederacy.  There  was  a  prestige  in  that  battle^ 
and  the  celebration  of  the  triumph,  which  almost  silenced  opposition  to  the 
war;  for  multitudes,  who  had  loved  the  Union  supr^nely,  and  had  no  fiuth 
in  the  success  of  the  conspirators,  now  thought  they  saw  a  great  revolution 
nearly  accomplished,  and  themselves  made  part  of  a  new  nation  carved 
suddenly  by  the  sword  out  of  the  RepubBo,  with  whose  fortunes  it  was  their 
duty  and  their  interest  to  link  themselvAS.  They  had  already  suffered  much 
from  the  despotism  established  by  the  conspirators ;  and  now,  by  an  act  of 

the  "Congress,"*  threatened  with  banishment  and  confiscation^ 
*  to  *iMi"*  ''^^y  were  utterly  helpless,  and  sought  pe0te  and  reconcUiatioa 

by  a  display  of  zeal  in  what  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  war 
for  independence.'.   That  "united  South"  which  the  conspirators  had  fiilsely 

*  Omeiml  Pitt«raon'a  VarraUte  cfthe  Oampatgn  tn  th»  Shenandoah  ValUy. 

*  Sue  note  S,  page  SM,  Tolnme  I. 

*  It  \a  reported  that  Oenernl  Buckner,  cnptnred  at  Fort  Bonclson  sereral  monllia  aftermrdf  while  on  hSs 
ynj  to  Fort  Warren,  at  Boston,  as  a  pHwiner  of  var^said  to  a  gentleman  In  Alhany;  **The  effoct  of  that  battlo 
was  to  inspire  the  Sontheraers  with  a  blind  confldrncc,  and  Inll  them  Into  folse  secnritr.  The  effect  npon  th* 
Northerners,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  nrunsc,  madden,  and  exasperate.^ 

*  The  pteesnre  brongbt  to  bear  on  the  tTnlon  men  was  terrible,  and  tbe  yonth  of  that  class  were  drlren  Into 
the  armj  by  thousands,  because  of  tbe  social  proscription  to  which  they  were  subjected.  The  zeal  of  th« 
women  in  the  cause  of  rebellion  was  unbounded,  and  tht-ir  inflnenco  was  extremely  potential.  Young  men  who 
hesitated  when  asked  to  enlist,  or  even  waited  to  bo  asked,  were  shunned  and  sneered  at  by  the  young  women  ; 
and  many  were  the  articles  of  woman's  apparel  which  were  sent,  as  slgiilflcant  gilts,  to  these  higgards  at  hooiet. 
Man  w6o  still  dnred  to  stand  Arm  In  their  true  allegiance,  were  denounced  as  "traitors  to  their  eonntry,"  and 
treated  as  sach ;  and  the  proserlptlon  and  the  persecution  became  so  general  and  fiery,  that  llillle  HayBeld  wm 
Jnstlfled  In  singing,  with  scornful  lips— 

"UnloamaBl    O  tbtiee-ftmled  foobi 
.As  w«ll  mlgbt  y«  bop*  to  Und 
The  doMtrt  sanda  with  a  silken  thread. 
When  bMoad  tiy  the  whirUng  wind, 
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declared  months  before,  now  became  a  &ot,  and  the  terrible  strife  instantly 
assumed  the  proportions  and  the  vigor  of  a  civil  war  of  unparalleled  magni- 
tude. Almost  the  entire  resources  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  in  which 
rebellion  existed  were  devoted  to  the  cause,  and  with  wonderful  energy  on 
both  sides,  the  great  conflict  went  on.  During  that  conflict,  while  weaker 
men  were  in  practical  sympathy  with  the  conspirators,  there  were  thousands 
of  the  best  men  of  the  South,  imbued  with  the  martyr-spirit  which  reverences 
principle,  who  could  not  be  made  to  yield  to  the  terrible  pressure,  but  nuun- 
tained  their  integrity  throughout.  These  unconditional  Unionists  suflered 
intensely  in  person  and  property,  and  large  numbers  perished.  But  the 
survivors  were  many,  and  ofibred  to  the  nation,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  proper  instrumentalities  for  co-operation  with  the  Government  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  disordered  Union  on  a  basis  .of  justice,  which  should 
secure  for  the  Republic,  for  all  time,  tranquillity  and  prosperity. 

When  the  shouts  of  triumph  had  died  away,  and  the  smoke  of  battle  was 
dissipated;  and  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  saw  their  victorious  army 
immovable  at  Manassas  and  indisposed  to  follow  up  their  victory,  they 
were  uneasy,  and  many  a  lip  queried  why  "  President "  Davis,  the  chief  of 
the  army^  returned  so  quickly  to  Richmond,  and  spent  time  in  public  boastings 
of  the  achievements  of  the  present  and  in  predictions  of  the  future,  instead 
of  directing  Johnston  and  Beauregard  to  press  on  after  the  fugitives  and 
capture  Washington  City,  the  great  and  coveted  prize  ?  The  immobility  of 
their  army  was  an  enigma.  It  was  an  incubus  on  the  spirits  of  the  people. 
While  their  tongues  were  jubilant,  their  hearts  were  misgiving. 

Johnston  and  Beauregard  desired  to  press  on,  but  the  wisdom  and  the 
jHndence  of  the  first-named  officer  restrained  his  own  impatience  and  the 
foUy  and  rashness  of  the  Creole ;  and  the  perilous  movement  was  delayed 
until  it  was  too  late  to  hope  for  success.  Johnston  knew  that  it  would  be 
madness  to  follow  the  retreating  Nationals,  and  hurl  his  wearied  troops 
against  the  strong  defenses  of  Washington,  behind  which  they  were  resting, 
supported  by  fresh  soldiers.  But  he  was  anxious  to  carry  out  his  original 
plan  of  crossing  the  Potomac  above  the  National  Capital,  cut  off  that  city^s 
c<HnmunicationB  with  the  North,  and  capture  it  by  a  vigorous  movement  in 
the  rear.  But  for  a  pursuit,  or  this  grand  flank  movement,  there  were  two 
essential  requisites  lacking — namely,  a  sufficient  cavalry  force,  and  means  of 
subsistence,  for  which  lack  Confederate  experts  hold  Davis  responsible.  It 
is  agreed  that  he  always  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  thwarting  the  wishes 
of  others ;  and  with  a  most  mischievous  obstinacy  he  followed  the  dictates 
of  his  own  will,  passions,  and  caprice,  rather  than  the  counsels  of  judicious 
advisers.  This  disposition  was  conspicuous  in  his  appointment  to  important 
offices  of  his  incapable  personal  and  political  frieuds ;  and  the  best  of  the  Con- 
federate army  ofScers  declare  that,  by  his  interference  in  details,  he  was  a 

Or  to  blend  tb«  •battered  wkTM  that  Ink 

The  tset  of  the  cleerliig  rock. 
When  the  tempeet  mike  the  fere  of  the  deep, 

And  the  weter-iplrttfl  mock. 
As  the  ucred  chain  to  teuite 

In  a  peeceftil  )lnk  agala: 
On  oar  bornlag  hemeateada  ye  majr  writ*, 

'  We  foand  no  DBlan  ba,'  " 
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marplot  in  the  way  of  military  affairs  thronghoat  the  war.  At  the  begin- 
ning he  appointed  an  incompetent  and  vioious  companion-in-arms  at  a  former 
period,  named  Northrop,  to  the  vitally  important  post  of  Chief  of  Snbsbtence, 
This  was  done  in  the  face  of  earnest  protests ;  and  now,  at  the  first  mo- 
mentons  trial,  this  Chief  Commissary's  incapacity  was  fatally  conspicuons. 
Under  the  sanction,  if  not  at  the  command  of  Davis,  he  refused  to  allow  his 
subordinates  to -purchase  supplies  for  the  army  at  Manassas  in  the  fertile 
country  adjacent,  but  sent  others  to  gather  them  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  and 
forward  them  in  daily  doles,  at  heavy  expense,  by  the  Orange  and  Alexan- 
dria Railway,  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  He  allowed  no  deposits  of 
supplies  to  be  established  near  the  army;  and  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  Beau- 
regard had  only  a  single  day's  rations  for  his  troops.'  For  weeks  afterward 
this  state  of  things  contiuned,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  army  to  move 

forward  with  safety,  under  such 
circumstances.*  There  it  lay  at 
Manassas  for  many  weeks,  its 
officers  chafing  with  impatience, 
whilst  an  immense  National  army 
was  gathering  and  organizing, 
and  drilling  in  front  of  Wash- 
ington City.  Johnston  made  his 
head-quarters  at  Grigsby's  house 
in  Centreville*  He  was  compelled 
to  content  himself  with  sending 
out  scouting  and  foraging  parties, 
and  guerrilla  bands,  who  some- 
times approached  within  cannon- 
shot  of  the  National  defenses  on  Arlington  Heights. 

The  physical  disabilities  of  the  Confederates  allnded  to,  were,  probably, 
not  the  only  reasons  for  the  immobility  of  their  army  after  the  battle.  Davis 
and  his  associates  at  Richmond  well  knew  the  strength  of  the  Hon  of  the 
North,  which  their  wickedness  had  aroused.  They  had  promised  their  dnpes 
"  peaceable  secession,"  because  they  thought  that  strength  would  not  be  put 
forth.  They  found  themselves  mistaken,  and  their  cause  in  great  peril ;  and 
they  well  knew,  that  if  they  should  push  on  to  the  extremity  of  seizing  Wash- 
ington at  that  time,  it  woiild  so  consolidate  and  invoke  to  terrible  action  the 
power  of  the  North,  that  the  conspirators  would  not  hold  the  National  Capi- 
tal ten  days,  nor  prevent  the  utter  extermination  of  the  insurgent  armies,  and 
the  desolation  of  their  territories  by  an  exasperated  people.  This  moral 
effect  they  dreaded ;  so  they  were  content  to  have  the  vanity  of  their  fol- 
lowers gratified  by  the  accident  of  a  victory  at  Boll's  Run,  and  hoped  to 
accomplish,  by  negotiation  and  compromise,  what  they  could  not  expect  to 
win  by  arms. 


OtlUSBT^   nODBS,  CniTIIKTILLK. 


■  Statement  of  Oenernl  Thomu  Jordmn,  then  ehlef  of  Besnrennt's  stsff,  fn  ffarp«r't  Miiffotttu,  xxxt 
MO.  JordMi  M,v8 :  **  Floor  bought  by  specolatf  n  In  the  Vnllejr  and  London  was  oorried  to  Blchmond,  lold  t* 
the  Snbfllotence  Bureau,  and  transported  bock  to  Manassas.'* 

*  Late  In  Aojnist.  Johnston  wrote  to  Beauregard :  "  It  Is  Impoasfble,  as  the  sffbirs  of  the  oommlssarlat  nrs 
now  nmns^ed,  to  think  of  any  other  military  course  than  n  strictly  defbnslTe  basf,** 

*  From  a  photograph  hy  Alexander  Gardiner.  <^  Washington  Citjr. 
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The  National  Government  now  acted  with  decision  and  energy.    Qeneral 
McClellan,  who,  with  able  subordinates  and  brave  troops,  had  made  a  brilliant 
and  SQCcessfnl  campaign  in  Western  Virginia,  was  sammoned  to 
Washington  oil  the  day  after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run,*  and,  with     *''i^^** 
the  approbation  of  the  people,  who  were  loudly  sounding  his 
praises,  he  was.  placed  in  command  of  the  shattered  army  at  and  near  the 
seat  of  Government.     General  McDowell,  like  a  true  soldier,  gracefully  with- 
drew, and  on   the   25th  of  July,  the  Adjutant-General  announced  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Geographical  Division,  formed  of  the  Departmentt  of  Washington 
and  of  Norihea^em  Virginia,  under  the  young  chieftain,  with  heaa-quartera 
at  Washington  City. 

Other  changes  had  already  been  determined  upon.  On  the  'JnJy. 
19th,'  an  order  was  issued  from  the  War  Department  for  the 
honorable  discharge  from  the  service  of  Major-General  Robert  Patterson, 
on  the  27th,  when  his  term  of  duty  would  expire;  and  General  N.  P. 
Banks,  then  in  command  at  Baltimore,  was  directed  to  take  his  place 
in  charge  of  the  Department  of  the  Shenandoah,  he  being  relieved  by 
General  John  A.  Dix.  There  was  a  new  arrangement  of  Military  Depart- 
ments,' and  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  who  was  the  General-in-Chief  of  the 
armies,  greatly  dbabled  by  increasing  infirmities,  was,  at  his  own  suggestion, 
relieved  from  active  duties. 

General  McClellan  turned  over  the  command  of  the  army  in  Western 
"Virginia  to  Brigadier-Greneral  Rosecrans,  and  entered  with  zeal  and  vigor 
upon  the  arduous  task  of  reorganizing  the  army,  of  which  he  took  charge  on 
the  27th  of  July.  He  brought  to  the  service,  youth,  a  spotless  moral  charac- 
ter, robust  health,  a  sound  theoretical  military  education  with  some  practical 
experience,  untiring  industry,  the  prestige  of  recent  success  in  the  field,  and 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  loyal  people.  He  found  at  his  disposal  about 
fifty  thousand  infantry,  less  than  one  thousand  cavalry,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
artillerymen,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.*  He  found,  in  the  men,  excellent 
materials  out  of  which  to  fashion  a  fine  army,  but  in  a  disorganized  and  com- 
paratively crude  condition.  His  first  care  was  to  effect  a  moral  improvement 
by  thorough  discipline;  and  then,  under  the  sanction  of  a  recent  Act  of 
Congress,  to  winnow  the  officers  of  all  the  volunteer  regiments,  and  dismiss 
all  incompetents.  By  this  process  no  less  than*  three  hundred  officers  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  service  iu  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

Having  laid  the  moral  foundations  for  an  efficient  army  organization, 
McClellan  proceeded  with  skill  and  vigor  to  mold  his  materials  into  perfect 
symmetry.  He  made  the  regiment  a  unit.  Four  regiments  composed  a 
brigade,  and  three  brigades  a  division.  Each  division  had  four  batteries : 
three  served  by  volunteers  and  one  by  regulars ;  the  captain  of  the  latter 
commanding  the  entire  artillery  of  the  division.  With  the  assistance  of 
Majors  William  F.  Barry  and  J.  G.  Barnard,  he  organized  artillery  and  en- 
gineerii^  establishments ;  and  the  dragoons,  mounted  riflemen,  and  cavalry 


'  Tli«  eoQBtirs  of  WMhlngtoa  and  A11«g1uiny,  In  Hnryland^  were  ftddert  to  the  Departnunt  of  the  Shsnan- 
dooK  created  on  the  19th  of  Jnlj.  with  beod-qnartore  In  the  field ;  and  the  remainder  of  Maryland,  and  all  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Dflaware,  constltoled  the  Dtpartmeni  of  PvnwnJtvnnUu,  hcad-qnarters  at  Balttmora.  A 
r.oird  was  also  established  at  tfals  tiine  for  the  examination  of  all  offleprs  of  roluntoer  ro^ment^ 

'  General  HeClcIlan's  Ceport  to  tha  Secretary  uf  War,  Anjnst  4,  ISOS,  ..  ^ 
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were  all  reorganized  under  the  general  name  of  cavalry.  To  Major  Barrv 
were  intrusted  the  details  of  the  artillery  establisluncut ;  and  Major  Bamanl 
was  directed  to  constnict  a  system  of  defenses  for  Washington  City,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Potomac.     In  the  course  of  a  few  months  every  considerable 


/  eminence  in  the 
'^'"- /    vicinity    of   the 
National     Capi- 
tal was  cro\vned   Avith 
a  fort  or  redoubt  well 
mounted.     Early  in  the 
following  year  the  num- 
\    bcr  of  these  works  was 
lifty-two,  whose  names 
and  locations  are  indi- 
cated   on    the    accom- 
"^'"'^'  panying     map.'       This 

'system  of  works  was  so  complete,  that  at  no  time  afterward,  during  the  war, 
did  the  Confederates  ever  seriously  attempt  to  assail  them.  At  no  time  was 
the  Capital  in  danger  from  external  foes. 

Tlie  work  of  organization  was  perfonncd  with  sucli  energy,  that  in  the 

place  of  a  raw  and  disorganized  army  of  about  fifty  thousand  men,  in  and 

around  Washincrton  City,  at  the  close  of  July,*  there  was,  at  the 

i   •  1861  ^  •  T  J  '  y 

'  end  of  fifty  days,  a  force  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
well  organized  and  oflicered,  equipped  and  disciplined.  Of  these,  full  seventy- 
five  thousand  wore  then  in  a  condition  to  be  placed  in  column  for  active 
operations.  The  entire  force  under  JlcCIellan's  command,  at  that  time,  in- 
cluding those  under  Dix,  at  Baltimore,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thou- 


KAP  BUQW1NO  TllE  DEFEXSSS   OF  -WASmSCTON. 


>  Acoonlln-;  t<»  General  Orders  Issued  by  MeClelbn  on  the  80th  of  September,  IMl,  In  which  the  names  and 
l<>c;itinns  of  these  furtA  were  designated,  thirty-two  of  them  were  then  completed.  At  the  bof  inning  of  Dsoem- 
ber  fttrty-cight  were  flnishcd. 
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sand  men,  of  whom  between  eight  and  nine  thoneand  were  siok  or  abaent. 
This  number  was  coDtiauaily  iuoreaaed,  until,  on  the  first  of  Maitih,  1862, 
when  the  army  was  put  in  motion,  its  grand  total  was  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  thousand,  of  whom  about  thirty  thousand  were  sick  or  absent.'  , 
Such  was  the  force  with  which  General  McClellan  was  furnished  for  the  first 
campaign  in  Virginia  after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run.  It  was  known  as  the 
Graxd  Abmy  op  tub  Potomac,  whose  existence  was  a  wonder.' 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Grovemment,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  a  lack  of  arms.  We  have  seen  how  Secretary 
Floyd  stripped  the  arsenals  and  armories  in  the  Free-labor  States,  and  filled 
those  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  when  preparations  were  makmg  for  rebellion.* 
The  armories  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  Springfield  were  the  principal  ones  on 
which  the  Government  could  rely  for  the  manufacture  of  small  arms.  The 
former  was  destroyed  in  April,  and  the  latter  could  not  supply  a  tithe  of  the 
demand.  It  was  necessary  to  send  to  Europe  for  anns ;  and  Ck>lonel  Greorge 
L.  Schuyler  was  appointed  an  agent  for  the  purpose,*  with  specific 
instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  purchased  116,000  '^j"^,**' 
rifles,  10,000  revolvers,  10,000  cavalry  carbines,  and  21,000  sabers, 
at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $2,044,931.'  It  was  not  long  before  the  private  and 
National  armories  of  the  United  States  were  able  to  meet  all  demands. 
The  loss  of  over  two  thousand  cannon  at-  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard'  was  a 
serious  one ;  but  the  foundries  of  the  country  soon  supplied  the  Government 
with  all  that  were  required. 

Of  the  "  absent"  soldiers  alluded  to,  more  than  two  thousand  were,  at 
the  time  in  question,  in  the  loathsome  prisons  of  the  Confederates,  and 
suffering  intensely  from  cruel  treatment  and  privations  of  every  kind. 
A  large  portion  of  these  prisoners  were  captured  at  the  Battle  of  Bull's 
Run.  These  were  taken  by  railway  to  Richmond  on  the  23d  and  24th 
of  July.  Among  the  first  who  arrived  there  was  Alfred  Ely,  member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York,*  and  Calvin  Uusou,  his  rival  can- 

■  iB  s  *>  MemofBadiim  "  which  0«iianl  If oCltllui  rahmlttrd  to  th«  Pretldest,  on  the  4ih  of  Aagwt,  IMI,  h« 
Mid :  **  For  tho  inula  amy  of  openUont,  I  org*  the  following  cumpodtlon  :— 

KM  regiments  of  inlUntiT,  ujr i2^000  men. 

100  Held  bsttrrii-t,  (00  glint AOOO      " 

S3  regiments  of  oivAliy,.., S5,000      ** 

fi  regiments  engineer  ruope T,!S00      ** 

Tetal 478,000  men." 

.  •  <*  11w  arotkiii  ef  each  in  armf,"  Mid  Oenenl  MeCWllsn,  >■  in  so  short  s  time,  will  hemUter  be  regarded  u 
OBt  of  the  highest  glories  of  the  Admlnlstntlon  iind  the  nstion."  In  this  organization  nf  tbst  army,  and  the 
discipline  <rhlcb  it  received  during  the  seven  months  thnt  It  remained  at  Washington  Oity  and  in  the  vicinity, 
w«  m^  tarly  look  for  the  gronndwork  of  thoae  sneeoMe*  wbieh  It  aehleved  long  alterward,  to  the  "  glory  of  the 
Admlniatntlun  and  the  nation." 

*  See  volnmc  I.,  page  1^ 

«  Colonel  Schaylar  ooald  not  praeore  arma  In  England  and  Frana*  oo  hia  arrival  and  a  greater  portion  of 
Ibem  were  parthased  Germany.  He  bought  TO,0UO  rifles  In  Vienna,  and  ST.OOO  In  Drrsden.  Of  the  "Small- 
arms  Association,"  In  England,  he  pnxsared  1&000  Enfield  rifles.  The  revolvers  were  purchased  in  Fiance  and 
lielgiom ;.  also  10,000  avalry  carblnee ;  and  the  sabers  wtnre  bought  in  Germany.  Through  the  interference  of 
Confederate  agrnu  In  Frane^  the  Flench  Government  would  not  allow  any  arms  to  b«  taken,  by  either  party, 
from  lU  arsenals. —See  Report  of  Colonel  Schuyler  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  April  6, 1803. 

s  See  volnme  I-,  page  897. 

•  Mr.  Ely  was  one  of  the  dvlHans,  mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work  (page  «05X  who  went  oat  as  a 
■peetstor  of  the  Battle  ot  Boirs  Bun.  He  was  captured  by  aome  South  Carolina  troops,  who  ascertained  hIa 
same  and  position,  and  conducted  him  to  their  Colonel,  E.  R  0.  Cash,  of  South  Carolina.  That  cmcer  was 
•xdled  by  liquor,  and,  dnwing  bis  pistol,  wsa  about  to  shoot  the  prisoner,  when  the  others  Interfered.    Mr.  SI7 
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VOBAOCO  IrJlftSHOUBB    PRISUIf. 


didate  for  the  same  office,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Michael  Corcoran  anc 
forty  other  officers,  and  a  large  number  of  private  soldiers.  It  waa  at  aboui 
ten  o'clock,  on  a  moonlit 
evening,  when  they  reach- 
ed the  city,  -where  an  im- 
mense crowd  had  assem- 
bled. Amid  the  scoffs  and 
sometimes  curses  of  the 
populace,  they  were  march- 
ed three-fourths  of  a  mile 
to  Harwood's  large  tobacco 
factory,  on  Main  Street, 
near  Twenty-fifth  Street. 
It  was  a  brick  building, 
hastily  prepared  for  the 
occasion.  Into  it  officers  and  men  were  thrust,  to  the  number  of  more  thai 
six  hundred ;'  and  they  were  so  closely  huddled  that  it  was  difficult  for  an; 
one  to  lie  doA^ii.  '  No  doubt  this  was  the  best  arrangement  that  could  b 
made  immediately  for  the  unexpected  captives. 

On  the  following  morning  the  officers  were  waited  upon  by  John  H 
Winder,  a  stout,  gray-haired  man,  from  Maryland,  and  lately  a  lieutenant 
colonel,  by  brevet,  in   the  National   Army.      He  was  now   a  Coiifederat 

brigadier-general,  in  command  of  th 
post  at  Richmond,  and  appeared  fo 
the  first  time  on  the  theater  of  th 
Rebellion  as  Commissary-General  o 
prisoners,  in  which  capacity  he  acte^ 
throughout  the  war,  and  gained  fo 
himself  the  most  unenviable  notorietj 
He  promised  the  prisoners  better  quai 
ters,  and  on  that  day  the  officere  wer 
removed  to  an  adjoining  building 
where  they  had  a  little  more  roon 
light,  and  air;  but  neither  chair  no 
bench  to  sit  upon,  nor  bed  to  lie  upor 
For  a  short  time  they  e"ntertainei 
hopes  of  a  speedy  release ;'  and  a  cor 
siderable  number  of  men,  somewha 
distinguished  in  the  political  world,  visited  Mr.  Ely,  and  made  abundan 
promises  of  aid,  which  they  never  fulfilled.'    Yet  there  were  a  few  person 

vrfts  compelled  to  walk  to  tho  rallwky,  itt  ManASsas.  abont  Mven  milea ;  and  near  Beanregard's  head  -qnartpr^  h* 
with  Conxiran  and  sereral  offioera,  spent  tbe  night  In  an  old  bam,  from  which  they  were  marched  lo  the  railwa 
station  and  sent  to  Richmond. 

*  In  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  E1;^9  ^T&urwU,  kept  during  his  Imprisonment,  m&j  be  fonnd  a  complete  list  of  aJ 
tlie  Boll's  Knn  prisoners  «hn  were  oiinflncd  with  him. 

'  On  the  day  aft4'r  his  arrlTal  in  Richmond,  Mr.  Ely.  at  the  request  of  his  fellow-priaonem,  prepared 
petition  to  the  Resident,  requesting  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Goyemment  for  their  release.    It  wa 
signed  by  the  offlcors.  and  was  forwarded. 

*  Among  these  were  Messrs.  Keitt  and  Boyce,  of  South  paroUna,  and  Pryor  ami  Bocock,  of  Virginia,  wfc 
were  ,Mr  Ely's  fellnw-members  In  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  and  were  now  occupying  scats  In  the  so.«alle< 
Contcderate  Congras. 


JOnil  U,  WlIfDKS. 
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in  Itichmond  who  did  not  only  promise,  but  afforded  all  the  aid  in  their 
power  to  the  CTnion  prisoners,  at  this  time  and  ever  afterwards.' 

The  prisoners  in  Richmond  were  soon  convinced  that  the  tobacco  ware^ 
house  would  be  their  home  for  some  time.    As  the  days  wore  wearily  away, 
their  Bufferings  increased,  for  their  treatment  became  less  himiane.    Yet  they 
did  not  yield  to  melancholy.     There  were  some  irrepressibly  buoyant  spirits 
among  them,  and  every  thing  possible  to  be  done  to  render  their  situation 
endurable,  was  employed.    They  formed  a  club  called  Uie  Itichmond  Prison 
Association,  of  which  Mr.  Ely  was  made  President,'  and  at  their 
first  meeting,  held  on  the  day  of  organization,  they  were  enli-    '■'"gj^ 
vened  by  speeches,  songs,  and  toasts.*    This  was  the  more  agree- 
able beginning  of  that  terrible  prison-life  to  which  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
National  troops  were  exposed  during  the  war,  of  which  more  will  be  recorded 
hereafter. 

The  Thirty-seventh  Congress  had  been  in  session  more  than  a  fortnight 
when  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run  was  fought,  and  they  had  already  made  several 
enactments  preparatory  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.*  Yet  they 
were  not  unmindful  of  their  obligations  to  humanity,  to  endeavor  to  secure 
peace  by  any  just  and  honorable  means.  As  we  have  observed,*  a  resolution 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives,'  by  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden, declaring  the  sole  object  of  the  Government  in  waging 
war  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  vindication  of  the 
National  authority.  It  was  "laid  over  until  Monday,"  the  22d,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  battle  at  Bull's  Run  was  fought.  Notwithstanding 
the  National  Capital  was  filled  with  fugitives  from  a  shattered  array,  and  it 


>  Dlstingi2isb«d  ftmong  these  bencibctnrs  were  Mrs.  John  Van  Lew  and  her  daughter.  Mr*.  Vsn  L«w  wu  in 
aged  and  wealthy  wklow,  whu  Itvcil  In  a  fine  mansion  on  (Jhurcb  Hill.  Warmly  devoted  to  the  Union,  and  anl- 
■Bated  by  the  moatganeroaa  Impulaeaof  homaalty,  that*  women  continued,  thronjbuiit  the  war,  meroifhl  mlala- 
ttatioiia  fur  the  comfort  of  the  National  soldier*  itorring  and  fh)eiing  In  Libby  priaon  and  on  Belle  lale.  They 
aoffered  the  moat  withering  social  prttsorlption,  and  received  the  most  vulgar  abuse  from  the  {toliUcians  and  the 
presa  of  Ktcbmond.  They  were  branded  aa  "  Svothem  women  with  Northern  sympathlea  ;**  ami  one  of  the  Bleb- 
mond  papers,  with  characteristic  coarseness  and  ill'breedlng,  said :  "  If  ancb  people  do  not  wish  to  be  expoaed 
and  dealt  with  aa  alien  enemies  to  their  conntry,  they  would  do  well  to  cot  stick  while  they  can  do  so  with  safety 
to  their  wortfalesa  eareaaaea,"  In  tha  aame  paper  waa  a  eulogy  of  *^  Southern  chivalry  and  reAnement**  On  tha 
llpa  of  many  a  dying  priaoner  lingered  a  blesslngfur  those  "  honorable  women.*^ 

*  for  a  ftall  account  of  prison-life  In  this  Richmond  tobacco  warehouse,  see  Ely's  Journal;  Lieutenant 
Harrl>*a  PrUan  U/i  i»  Ritlmond;  Five  MonOi*  in  RtMdom,  or  KoUtfrom  At  Diary  <if  a  Bvlt»  Atm 
Pritontr;  and  GeruraC  Corcoran'a  Captiviiy.  Among  the  early  prisoners  was  Lieutenant  l^aoo  W.  Unrt,  of 
Indiana,  wbfiae  praise  was  on  the  llpa  of  all  his  fellow -captives,  because  of  his  overflowing  spirits,  vivncity,  and 
arik  Ha  toM  ftumy  atorlas  and  aong  good  songn  0n«  composed  by  himself,  alwaya  pnivoke<l  hopeftil  feelinga 
when  ha  sang  IC  It  waa  entitled  "  The  Prlaoaer'a  Song,"  and  iu  bardea  was  the  ptoapect  af  a  apaedy  exohavga. 
Ila  coDclodlng  worda  were  :— 

*  And  when  we  arrive  In  the  Ijind  of  the  Free,  ^^^'' 


-Aou  wnen  we  nmve  in  me  Jjinn  oi  me  rree,  ^^^8*^ 

They  will  amlla  and  welcome  us  Joyfully ;  ^tfv?JO^  4  P    <» 

And  when  we  think  or  the  Bebd  band,  ^S^^  *  '^  V%  "^ 

Well  repeat  our  motto—'  BUt  andht  dtimntd.' "  *»''''3 1 T  Ij'^  ^^ 


This  motto  was  on  the  seal  of  the  Prison  Association,  which  was  drawn  with     ?S  J5>\J^JI3B^^" 
ft  pen.  and  attadied  to  each  eertlfieate  of  membership.    The  annexed  copy  is  fWun     F O  3a^^ 

a  bnolc  coataining  the  antographs  of  a  number  of  the  offlcora  who  were  captives  at     If-ff     '^.**»-"— — - 
that  time.    It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Huson,  who  experienced  the  kind        %^ 
boapitallty  of  Mrs.  Van  Lew  and  her  fhmlly,  died  while  In  prison.    Mr.  Ely  was  ^^^i^J*^'  '  V 

■Rerward  exchanged  for  Charles  Jamea  Faulkner,  who  was  the  resident  Minister  '*  ^n6I  ^ 

tt  Che  Republic  at  the  French  Court  when  Buchanan  retired  from  ofBee,  and  who, 

on  hla  return  to  the  United  States,  waa  arrested  and  tnipriaooad  under  a  charge     nisox  associATiOH  (Bai. 
of  aomplidty  hi  the  sebemea  of  tha  conapirators. 

>  Sec  chapter  xxiv.,  volhma  L 

*  S«a  Toliune  L,  page  SO. 
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was  believed  by  many  that  the  Beat  of  Government  was  at  the  mercy  of  itfl 
enemies,  Congress,  on  Monday,  deliberated  as  calmly  as  if  assured  of  perfect 
safety.    Mr.  Crittenden's  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  117  to  2;  and 

two  days  afterwards,*  one  identical  with  it  passed  the  Senate  by 
''mi*^    a  vote  almost  as  dedsive.'    It  was  such  a  solemn  declaration  of  the 

Government  that  the  conspirators  were  speaking  falsely  when 
charging  that  Govemmentwith  waging  war  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Southern 
States,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  the  confiscation  of  property,  that  it 
was  not  allowed  to  be  published  within  the  bounds  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
writer  was  so  informed  by  Southern  men  of  intelligence,  and  that  they  never 
heard  of  the  resolution  until  the  war  had  ceased ;  also  that,  had  its  declarations 
been  known,  multitudes  would  have  paused  in  their  rebellious  career,  and  the 
terrible  desolation  of  the  South  might  have  \>een  prevented.  This  was  what 
the  conspirators,  who  had  resolved  on  rule  or  ruin,  justly  feared. 

On  the  same  day*  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  an  almost 
"  ^  unanimous  vote,  anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  loyal  people  by 
declaring  that  "  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  are  sacred  trusts  which  must  be 
executed;  that  no  disaster  shall  discourage  us  from  the  most  ample  per- 
formance of  this  high  duty ;  and  that  we  pledge  to  the  country  and  the  world 
the  employment  of  every  resource,  national  and  individual,  for  the  sup- 
pression, overthrow,  and  punishment  of  Rebels  in  arms." 

On  the  same  sad  day  a  bill,  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Conmiittee 
on  the  20th,  providing  for  the  confiscation  of  property  used  for  insurrec- 
tionary purposes,  was  considered  in  the  Senate,  to  which  Mr.  Trumbull, 
of  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  ofiered  an  amendment,  pro- 
viding that  the  master  of  any  slave  who  should  eniploy  him  for  such  pur- 
pose should  forfeit  all  right  to  his  service  or  labor  thereafter.  It  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  33  against  6.  When  this  bill  reached  the  Lower  Honse,  on  the  2d 
of  August,  it  met  with  strenuous  opposition,  especially  Trumbull's  amend- 
ment, from  Crittenden  and  Burnet,  of  Kentucky,  Vallandigham,  Pendleton, 
and  Cox,  of  Ohio,  and  Diven,  of  New  York,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  confirm  the  belief  of  the  slaveholders  that  the  x^ar  was  waged  for  the 
emancipation  of  their  slaves,  and,  as  a  consequence,  would  produce  great 
exasperation,  and  increase  the  rigors  of  war  without  increasing  the  means  for 
the  success  of  the  army.  Mr.  Crittenden  was  opposed  to  the  passage  of  any 
penal  laws.  "  Shall  we  send  forward  to  the  field,"  he  asked,  "  a  whole  cata^ 
logne  of  penal  laws  to  fight  this  battle  with  ?  Arms  more  impotent  were 
never  resorted  to.  They  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  our  great  cause.  They 
are  outside  of  the  policy  which  ought  to  control  this  Government,  and  lead 
us  on  to  success  in  the  war  we  are  now  fighting.  If  you  hold  up  befi>re  your 
enemies  this  cloud  of  penal  laws,  they  will  say,  '  War  is  better  than  peace : 
war  is  comparative  repose.'  They  will  say  when  they  are  subdued,  or  if  they 
choose  now  to  submit,  '  What  next  ?     Have  we  peace,  or  is  this  Hew  army 

>  The  nepttlTM  were  Breekiaridge  *nd  Powell,  at  Eentneky ;  Joliiwan  and  Polk,  of  MiwoDri ;  and  Trainbun. 
of  lUinoli.  The  Utter  oppowd  It  becaaaa  of  the  partlcalur  wording  of  tbe  firat  ctaata,  and  lald,  "  the  reTolt  waa 
oecaiianed.  In  my  o|ilniaii,  by  pea|>le  who  are  not  hei^  nor  In  thit  vlelnlty.  It  waa  atarted  In  Soath  OaroHna. 
I  think  the  resolntinn  llmlU  It  to  a  olau  of  peraona  [thoae  'In  arms  around  tlie  Capital']  who  wen  not  tba 
wrlglnators  of  thla  Bcbelllnn." 
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of  penal  laws  then  to  come  into  action  ?  Are  these  penal  laws  to  inflict  upon 
118  a  long  agony  of  proseontion  and  forfeiture?'  No,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  by 
such  means  that  we  are  to  achieve  the  great  object  of  establishing  our  Union 
and  reuniting  the  country.  Sir,  these  laws  will  hare  no  efficacy  in  war. 
Tlieir  only  effect  will  be  to  stiroulate  your  adversaries  to  still  more  desperate 
measures.     That  will  be  the  effect  of  this  army  of  penal  laws." 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  streniiously  advocated  the  bill,  and  espe- 
cially Mr.  Trumbuirs  amendment  concerning  the  freedom  of  slaves  employed 
for  insurrectionary  purposes ;  and,  in  reply  to  the  assertions  that  the  insur- 
gents would  never  submit,  that  they  could  not  be  conquered,  that  they  would 
"suffer  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  and  their  whole  country  to  be  laid 
waste,"  he  said,  "  Sir,  war  is  a  grievous  thing  at  best,  and  civil  war  more 
than  any  other ;  but  if  they  hold  this  langus^e,  and  the  means  which  th«y 
have  suggested  mnst  be  resorted  to,  if  their  whole  country  must  be  laid 
waste  and  made  a  desert  in  order  to  save  this  Union  from  destruction,  so  let 
it  be.  I  would  rather,  sir,  reduce  them  to  a  condition  where  their  whole  . 
country  is  to  be  peopled  by  a  band  of  ireemen  than  to  see  them  perpetrate 

the  destruction  of  this  people  through  our  agency I  warn  Southern 

gentlemen  that  if  this  war  is  to  continue,  there  will  be  a  time  when  my  fiiend 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Diven]  will  see  it  declared  by  this  free  nation-  that 
every  bondsman  in  the  South — ^belonging  to  a  rebel,  recollect ;  I  confine  it  to 
them. — shall  be  called  upon  to  aid  us  in  war  against  their  masters,  and  to 
restore  this  Union."'     "Rie  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  on  the  following  day*  it  was  reported  back  with 
Trumbull's  amendment  so  modified  as  to  include  only  those  slaves     '  j^  *• 
whose  labor  for  insurrectionary  purposes  was  employed  in  "  any 
military  or  naval  service  against  the  Government  and  authority  of  the  United- 
States."    With  the  amendment  so  modified,  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
60  against  48.     When  it  was  returned  to  the  Senate,  it  was  concurred  in, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  and  was  passed 'by  a  vote  of  24 
against  11.     The  President's  signature  to  it  made  it  law  on  the  "*" 

same  day.  This  was  the  first  act  of  Congress,  after  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
concerning  the  emuicipation  of  slaves  and  the  confiscation  of  property. 

We  have  already  observed  the  peace  propositions  of  Yallandigham,  of 
Ohio,  and  Wood,  of  New  York.*  These  were  followed,  later  in  the  session, 
afier  Clarice,  of  New  Hampshire,  had  dsked  and  obtained  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  offer  a  joint  resolution  declaratory  of  the  determination  of  Congi-ess  to  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  the  Government  and  integrity  of  the  Union,  by  proposi- 
tions for  securing  peace  and  reconciliation  by  friendly  measures.  One  of  these, 
offered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  S.  S.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  proposed  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  composed  of  one  member  of  Congress  from  each 
State,  who  should  report  to  the  House,  at  the  next  session,  such  amendments 
to  the  National  Constitution  as  should  "assuage  all  grievances  and  bring 
about  a  reconstruction  of  the  national  unity;"  also  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  such  adjustment,  and  a  conference 


>  Omgrtmlonal  Sltb*,  Aii|p  1, 1661;  mOary  tf  tht  AnH-tlativ  Mia*w*$  </  th»  TUrt^  Mumthaiut 
TUrtf-tigMh  CbHfretM,lij  Senator  Heniy  Wllaon,  chapter  L 
*  Volame  I.,  jmga  Sm 
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requisite  for  that  purpose,  composed  of  seven  citizens,  whom  he  named,'  wh 
should  request  the  appointment  of  a  similar  committee  "  from  the  so-calle 
Confederate  States,"  the  two  commissions  to  meet  at  Louisville,  Kent  nek; 
op  the  first  3Ionday  in  September  following.  This  was  followed  by  a  propi 
sition  from  W.  P.  Johnson,  of  Missouri,  to  recommend  the  Governors  of  tl 
several  States  to  convene  the  respective  legislatures  for  the  puqjose  < 
calling  an  election  to  select  two  delegates  from  each  Congressional  distric 
to  meet  in  convention  at  Louisville  on  the  same  day,  "  to  devise  measun 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  to  our  country."  These,  and  all  otlier  propof 
tions  of  like  nature,  Congress  refused  to  entertain,  for  they  were  satisfie 
that  the  conspirators,  who  had  £ippealed  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  swor 
would  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  patri&tism.  The  judgment  of  the  majorit 
was  in  consonance  with  a  resolution  which  Mr.  Diven,  of  New  York,  j)ropos< 
to  offer,  namely:  "That,  at  a  time  when  an  armed  rebellion  is  thrcatenir 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Government,  any  ar 
all  resolutions  or  recommendations  designed  to  make  terms  witli  armt 
rebels  are  either  cowardly  or  ti-easonable."  Tliey  recognized  war  as  existir 
in  all  its  hideousness  in  the  bosom  of  the  nation,  and  legislated  accordingly 
Acting  upon  the  recommendation   of  the  Secretary   of  the  Treasui 

(Mr.  Chase),  Congress  authorized  a  loan  < 
$260,000,000,  for  which  bonds  and  Treasur 
notes  were  to  be  issued.  The  bonds  were  1 
be  irredeemable  for  twenty  yeai-s,  and  to  be; 
interest  not  exceeding  seven  per  cent,  pi 
anntmi ;  while  the  Treasury  notes  of  fifty  dc 
lars  and  upwards  were  to  be  payable  thr 
years  after  date,  with  annual  interest  at  tl 
rate  of  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  p 
annum.  For  greater  convenience  in  the  di 
bursements  of  the  Government,  and  the  pa 
ment  of  revenue,  Treasury  notes  were  authc 
ized  in  denominations  not  less  than  five<lolUii 
and  to  the  extent  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The  Government  was  allowi 
to  deposit  its  funds  with  solvent  banks,  instead  of  confining  these  deposi 
to  the  National  Sub-treasury.  This  measure,  together  with  the  issue  of  tl 
bills  receivable  for  specie,  relieved  the  financial  pressure  at  a  time  when 
threatened  serious  embarrassments.' 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  this  debt,  at 
'^ifsi"^  to  meet  other  demands,  an  act'  was  passed"  for  the  increase* 
revenues  from  imports,  by  which  new  duties  wore  imposed  up< 
foreign  articles  of  luxury  and  necessity.  By  a  provision  of  the  same  act, 
direct  tax  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  was  to  be  laid  upon  the  real  esta 
of  the  country,  in  which  the  amount  to  be  raised  in  each  State  was  s|)eeifie 
not  excepting  those  in  which  rebellion  existed.  Provision  was  also  made  f 
levying  a  tax  on  the  excess  of  all  incomes  above  eight  hundred  dollars ;  b 


8BAL  or  TDK  TKSABURT  X»BPAVTMENT. 


•  Edwnrd  Everett,  ofMissaetiiisetts;  Frnnklln  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire;  Millnrd  Fillmore,  nf  New  T«i 
Bererdy  Johnann,  of  Hirjrlind ;  Mwtin  Van  Bnren,  of  Hew  York ;  Tlinmu  Ewing.  of  Olilo ;  ttnA  •Jainri  Guthi 
«f  Kentucky. 

*  See  Na  40  of  the  Acta  and  Rcaolatlona  paaaed  during  the  FIrat  Soaaiun  of  tlio  Ttairty-aereath  Congresiv 
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« 

Mr.  Chase's  suggestion  concerning  excise  duties,  and  other  taxes  on  special 
articles  of  personal  property,  legacies,  &c.,  were  not  adopted  at  that  time. 
Indeed,  this  system  of  taxation  was  not  put  in  operation  until  after  it  was 
modified  at  the  next  session  of  Congress;  for  the  President,  who  was  in- 
vested with  power  to  appoint  officers  to  carry  it  out,  was  not  allowed  by  the 
act  to  exercise  it  untU  the  following  February,' 

In  the  month  of  September,  Mr.  Chase  sent  forth  a  patriotic  appeal  to  the 
people,  in  behalf  of  the  subscription  to  the  authorized  loan.'  He  called  for 
purchasers  at  par  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Treasury  notes,  bearing 
seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  interest,  and  met  with  a  coixlial  response 
fiom  individuals  and  banking  institutions.  The  obvious  advantages  of  the 
loan  caused  the  first  and  second  issues,  of  fifty  millions  each,  to  be  generally 
absorbed  for  investment;  and  this  mark  of  confidence  in  the  Government 
and  the  financial  system  of  the  Secretary  filled  the  hearts  of  the  loyal  people 
with  gladness.  We  shall,  as  occasion  offers,  hereafter  notice  the  working  of 
the  Treasury  Department  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Chase. 

When  Congress  had  finished  the  business  for  which  they  were  called 
together,  they  adjourned  on  the  6th  of  August,  afl»r  a  session  of  thirty-three 
days.  They  had  worked  earnestly  and  industriously,  and  the  product  of  their 
labors  consisted  of  the  passage  of  sixty-one  public  and  seven  private  acts, 
and  five  joint  resolutions.  They  had  made  ample  provisions  for  sustaining 
th«  contest  against  the  enemies  of  the  Republic;  and,  on  the  day  before  the 
adjournment,  in  a  joint  resolution,  they  requested  the  President  to  "  recom- 
mend a  day  of  pnblio  humiliaiton,  prayer,  and  fasting,  to  be  observed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  religious  solemnity,  and  the  offering  of  fer- 
vent supplications  to  Almighty  God  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  these 
States,  his  blessings  on  their  arms,  and  a  speedy  restoration  of  peace.'" 

Whilst  the  National  Congress  was  in  session  at  Washington,  and  armies 
were  contending  along  the  borders  of  Ball's  Run,  the  Third  Session  of  the 
so-called  "Provisional  Congfress"  of  the  conspirators  (who,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  left  the  Senate-Chamber  of  the  Capitol  of  Alabama,  at  Mont- 
gomery,' wherein  their  Confederacy  was  formed)  was  commenced     '^^t*'' 
in  the  Capitol  of  Virginia,  at  Richmond,  on  the  20th  of  July.* 
Tliere  was  a  ftill  attendance.    The  members  assembled  at  noon,  and  were 
called  to  order  by  Howell  Cobb,  when  the  Rev.  S.  K.  Tallmadge,  of  Georgia, 
made  a  prayer.     At  half-past  twelve  o'clock.  Col.  Josselyn,  the  private  secre- 
tary of  Jefferson  Davis,  appeared,  and  delivered  to  "Congress"  a  communi- 


>  It  wu  estimated  liy  the  Sfcnbuj  or  the  TroasniT,  tlut  the  real  and  ^enoDal  Tilaea  In  the  tTnlted  States, 
•t  tint  time,  reached  the  vait  aggreinte  of  tl8,000,000,000,  of  which  |1 1,000.000,000  were  In  the  luyal  States.  It 
«aa  abo  eatimated  that  the  yearly  snrploa  eoraintn  of  the  loyal  people  amoaated  to  over  1400,000,000. 

*  •*  The  war,*'  Mid  Mr.  Chaae,  **  mndo  necessary  by  Insnrrection,  nnd  rclnctantly  accepted  by  the  Qavtm' 
ment,  matt  be  prosecuted  with  all  possible  vigor,  nntil  the  restiiratlon  of  the  Jnst  aatborlty  of  the  Union  shall 
tiiatf«  pemaaent  peace.  The  aame  Pnn-ldenoo  which  condncted  onr  fhthers  through  the  difllnuttles  and  daopers 
which  beseC  the  fiirmntlon  of  the  Union,  has  gracloasly  strengthened  oar  hands  for  the  work  of  Its  preservation. 
Tb«  crops  of  the  year  are  ample.  Oranarles  and  bams  are  everywhere  AilL  The  cspltall^ts  of  the  country  cnine 
ehaarfnlly  fbrword  toaostalatlMCndltvttbaOovemment.  Already,  also,  even  In  advance  of  this  appeal,  men  nf 
•11  oe«apatlona  seek  to  share  the  honors  and  the  advantages  of  the  loan.  Never,  except  becanse  of  the  temporary 
depression  caaseft  by  the  rebellion,  and  the  derangement  of  business  occasioned  by  it,  were  lh«  people  of  the 
United  States  In  a  better  condition  to  sustain  a  great  contest  than  now." 

*  The  President,  by  proclamation  on  the  12th  of  Aognat,  appolntnl  the  last  Thursday  In  September  to  be 
ob^^rved  aa  a  day  of  fluting,  humiltatioa,  and  pnycr. 

*  Bee  pafa  MX,  Tolnme  L 
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THB  BENATE-niAMBRR  AT   MONTOOMKRY.' 


cation  from  that  chief  leader  of  the  Rebellion.  In  that  "message,"  Davia 
congratulated  his  confederates  on  the  accession  of  States  to  their  league. 
He  assured  them  that  the  National  Government  had  now  revealed  its  inten- 
tions to  subjugate  them  by  a  war  "  whose  folly  "  was  "  equaled  by  its  wick- 
edness," and  whose  "  dire  calamities  would  fall  with  double  severity  "  on  the 
loyal  people  themselves.  He  charged  the  President  with  "a  violation  of  an 
armistice"  concerning  Fort  Sumter,'  and  declared  the  assertion  that  the 
insurgents  commenced  hostilities,  to  be  "an  unfounded  pretense."  He  argued 
that  the  Confederacy  was  "  a  great  and  powerful  nation,"  because  the  Grov- 
emraent  had  made  such  extensive  preparations  for  its  overthrow ;  also  that 
the  nationality  of  the  leagued  insurgents  had  been  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  its  establishment  of  "  blockades  by  sea  and  land ;"  also  that  the 
idea  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  "Confederate  States"  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States  "was  repudiated  by  the  Government,  in  making  war  upon  them 
"with  a  savage  ferocity  unknown  to  modem  civilization." 

With  the  same  disregard  of  candor  which  characterized  Beauregard's 
proclamation  at  Manassas,  in  June,  and  with  the  same  evident  intention  to 
"fire  the  Southern  heart,"'  Davis  said  of  the  warfare  of  the  Nationals: 
"Rapine  is  the  nile;  pnvate  residences,  in  peaceful  rural  districts,  are  bom- 
barded and  burnt,"  and  pains  taken  to  have  "abrwtal  soldiery  completely 
destroy  every  article  of  use  or  ornament  in  private  houses."  "Mankind  will 
shudder,"  he  continued,  "to  hear  the  tales  of  outrages  committed  on  defenBe- 
less  females,  by  soldiers  of  the  United  States  now  invading  our  homes."     He 

'  This  pfctnro  i?  frnm  j\  sketch  mo<lp  by  the  niithor.  while  nn  a  visit  to  MontL'oiiifry,  enriy  in  April,  ISfit. 
The  mnhogany  rnrnituiv  wiw  tho  same  ns  tlmt  used  by  th"  c  n'plmtars  nt  rho  formation  of  their  Cnnfedeniry. 
'  A-,  pogrs  808  to  *H»,  Imliisiv,.,  vnliirne  I.  >  S<v  puce  NM,  TBhun*  V. 
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Ghaif^  the  Goyenunent  witii  making  "speoial  var"  on  the  Botath,  iaclnding 
the  women  and  the  children,  "by  carefully  devised  measures  to  prevent 
their  obtaining  medicines  necessary  for  their  cure,"  with  "cool  and  deliberate 
malignity,  nnder  pretext  of  suppressing  an  insurrection."  He  spoke  of  "  other 
savage  practices  which  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,"  and  cited  the  case  of  the  prisoners  taken  with  the  pirate-ship 
Savannah^  already  referred  to  in  this  work.'  After  speaking  of  the  annun- 
ciation at  the  seat  of  Government,  that  the  States  were  subordinate  to  the 
National  authority  and  had  no  right  to  secede,  and  that  the  President  was 
authorized  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  "  when,'' 
as  the  Constitution  says,  "  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety 
may  require  it,"  he  said :  "  We  may  well  rejoice  that  we  have  severed  ail 
connection  with  a  Government  which  thus  tramples  on  all  the  principles  <^ 
constitutional  liberty,  and  with  a  people  in  whose  presence  such  avowals 
oonld  be  hazarded."  He  then  spoke  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Southern  people, 
thar  abundant  offers  of  aid  to  the  Confederacy,  and  the  "almost  unquestion- 
ing confidence  which  they  display  in  thar  government  during  the  impending 
struggle;"  and  he  oondaded  his  communication  by  saying:  "To  speak  of 
subjugating  such  a  people,  so  united  and  determined,  is  to  speak  in  language 
incomprehensible  to  them.  To  resist  attacks  on  their  rights  or  their  liberties, 
is  with  them  an  instinct.  Whether  this  war  shall  last  one,  or  three,  or  five 
years,  is  a  problem  they  leave  to  be  solved  by  the  enemy  alone;  it  will  last 
till  the  enemy  shall  have  withdrawn  firom  their  borders — till  their  political 
rights,  their  altars,  and  their  homes,  are  freed  from  invasion.  Then,  and 
then  only,  will  they  rest  from  this  smuggle,  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  blessings 
which,  with  the  favor  of  Providence,  they  have  secured  by  the  aid  of  their 
own  strong  hearts  and  sturdy  arms." 

With  a  determination  such  as  Davis  expressed,  the  "  Congress "  made 
provision  for  the  contest,  and  for  creating  that  "  United  South  "  which  had 
been  proclaimed  to  the  world.    For  the  latter  purpose  it  passed 
an  act*  which  authorized  the  banishment  from  the  limits  of  the     *  ^^°  ^ 
"  Confederate  States "  of  every  masculine  citizen  of  the  United 
States  (with  some  exceptions  named*)  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  ad- 
hered to  his  Government  and  acknowledged  its  authority.    'The  act  prescribed 
as  the  duty  of  all  courts  of  jostice  to  cause  the  arrest  of  all  Union  men  who 
did  not  proclaim  their  allegiance  to  the  conspirators  or  leave  the  Confederacy 
within    forty   days,   and    to    treat    them   as    "alien   enemies." 
Another  act'  authorized  the  confiscation  of  every   species  of         "*■    ' 
property  within  the  limits  of  the  Confederacy  belonging  to  such  "  alien  &m- 
mies"  or  absent  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned. 
Various  measures  were  adopted  for  the  increase  and  efficiency  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  for  carrying  on  the  immense  financial  operations  of  the  so- 
called  government.*    It  was  officially  reported  that  there  were  two  hundred 

■  Sm  p*(te  667,  Tolnma  L 

<  Tkc  dtiien  of  Dalawam,  IlarrlaiHl,  Kentnekr,  Mlnoiiii  tile  TenitorW  of  Nev  Mezieo,  ArUma,  ud  the 
taittaa  Teirltuij  suotb  of  K«i»n,  tad  tb*  Dlatrict  nf  Cnlnmblk,  wm  pxwptwb 

'  rnrtber  imatt  oT  TrMMiiry  nntn  wenutborlxed,  and  proTltion  wn  nmila  (far  *  mr-tu,  for  the  onattoo 
of  laau*  Ibr  their  ndmiitim,  to  the  naomt  of  tOtf-  otnU  npoa  OMk  one  hnndrad  dollin  In  Tilae  «f  ival  MtMa, 
)]><■«%  mcrehnMllK,  Maek*  oTempotaaom,  moaty  at  IntwaK  or  biTaitMl  In  Tarlooa  umritiaa,  ezespUnc  Ooi- 
Marate  bomla,  moner  In  Iiand  ot  in  bank,  Un  stock,  gold  walcbaa,  fold  and  atlTW  plata,  plaaoa,  bmei.  and 
pleaann  cairtaff*. 

vot.  n.— 3 
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thooBand  soldiers  in  the  field ;  apd  Davis  was  authorized  to  increase  this  force 
■hj  an  addition  of  fonr  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  to  serve  for  not  lees  than 
twelve  months  or  more  than  three  years.    He  was  authorized  to  send  ad- 
ditional commissioners  to  Europe;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  seo- 

*  ^im'^    sion*  an  act  was  passed  giving  him  authority  to  inflict  retaliation 

upon  the  persons  of  prisoners  of  war.  This  measure  had  special 
reference  to  the  captives  of  the  pirate-ship  Saoanncch,  concerning  whom,  as 
we  have  observed,'  Davis  had  already  sent  a  threatening  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  which  no  reply  was  given.'  tinder  the  provisions  of  that  act.  Colonel 
Corcoran  and  other  officers  were  closely  confined  as  hostages,  and  treated 
worse  than  the  pirates  were.'  The  latter,  as  we  have  observed,  were,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  in  due  time  the  hosti^ee 
were  exchanged. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  government  at  Richmond,  Davis's 
committee  of  advisers,  whom  he  dignified  with  the  title  of  "CaWnet,"  was 
reorganised.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  had  become  his  "Secretary  of 
State."  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  his  law  officer,  was  made  "Secretary  of  War," 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  ex-Governor  Thomas  Bragg,  of  North 
Carolina.-  The  other  members  of  the  "Cabinet"  were  the  same  as  those  first 
appointed.*  In  every  phase  of  its  organization,  the  "  new  government "  was 
modeled  after  the  rejected  one ;  and  in  fiirm,  and  numbers,  and  operations,  the 
Confederacy  presented  to  the  world  the  outward  aspect  of  a  respectable  nation. 
Seals  were  devised  fi>r  the  use  of  the  several  "Departments;"  and  on  that 
made  for  the  "Department-  of  State,"  which,  more  than  others,  m^ht  be 
seen  abroad,  was  the  significant  legend,  in  indifferent  Tiatin,  NinXA  Patbia 
Axicr^  7IDBI,  meaning.  No  country,  no  fhtherland,  that  does  not  keep  faith, 
or  where  faith  is  covered  up — ^that  is  to  say,  Wo  reject  the  National  Govern- 
ment because  it  is  fiiithless.'  With  this  feeling  they  set  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  empire,  with  wonderful  energy,  and  called  forth  all  of  thp 
industrial  resonrces  of  the  region  under  their  control,  with  results  the  most 

■  Bte  page  Sn,  volnme  1 

'  Tbia  letter  vaa  tokm  by  Captain  Tboraaa  H.  Taylor,  with  a  taf  of  tniw,  to  tbt  head-qoarten  of  Oaaml 
McDowell^at  Arlington  Honne.  when  the  bearer  was  conducted  to  the  qnorters  of  Oenenl  Scott,  in  Watbinfton 
City,  where  tbe  letter  waa  deliverrd. 

*  See  note  2,  page  B&7,  rolnme  L  The  trial  of  the  officers  and  oew  of  the  Sami»mtk  oeonwed  at  New  Toric, 
in  October.  1861.  It  cnntinaed  wven  days,  when,  the  Jury  dlsogreelng,  the  prisonera  were  remanded  to  the  ens- 
tody  of  the  marshals.  In  the  mean  time,  William  Smith,  another  Confederate  prlrateeraman,  had  been  tried  in 
Philadelphia,  and  fonnd  gnllty  of  piracy,  the  penalty  for  which  wa*  death  by  hanging.  Now  was  affonled  an 
•pportonlty  for  the  exercise  of  that  system  of  retaliation  which  the  Confederate  "Congress"  had  aathoriied. 
Accordingly,  on  the  9ih  of  November,  1861.  Jndab  P.  Bci\)amln,  the  Confederato  **  Secretary  of  War,^  Instmoted 
flencral  Wlndeito  select  by  lot  "  from  among  the  prisonen  of  war  of  the  highest  rank  "  one  who  was  to  be 
eonflned  In  a  cell  appropriated  to  oonrlcted  felons,  to  be  a  hostage  for  Captain  Smith,  of  the  Savannah,  and  to 
be  ezecnted  If  he  shonid  snfTer  death.  Also  to  seleet  in  the  same  way  thirteen  other  prisoners  of  war,  the  highest 
Id  raok,  to  be  oonltned  ^n  eella  naed  fur  eonvlcted  Moos,  and  to  be  treated  ••  such  so  long  u  the  MsUonl 
QoTeminent  so  treated  a  **  like  nnmber  of  prisoners  of  war  captnred  by  them  at  sea.'*  This  order  wna  read  by 
General  Winder,  In  the  presenoe  of  seventy-five  captive  officers,  in  the  old  Tobacco  Warehonse,  in  Richmond, 
on  the  10th  of  November,  He  had  dz  altps  of  paper,  eaofa  ooataining  the  name  of  one  of  the  six  coloneis  of  the 
National  Army  then  held  aa  priaeners.  Theae  were  handed  to  Colonel  W.  B.  Lee,  of  the  SOth  Massacbnaett* 
Regiment,  recently  captored  at  Ball's  Blnll^  who  was  directed  to  place  them  In  a  deep  tin  ease  provide<l  ibr  the 
paipose,  when  Mr.  Ely  was  direeted  to  dnvoneont,  the  ofBcer  whose  name  it  ahould  bear  'to  be  held  aa 
hoatage  for  William  Smith,  eonrioted  of  ptraey."  The  lot  fell  npoo  Coloael  Oorconn,  thea  a  piiaoner  in.  Ckatle 
Plaekney,  in  Ohaiieiitaa  harbor.  Tbenameaof  the  other  thiitaMi  hostages  were  drawn  in  Mm  aome  way.  They 
were:  ColOBeis  I>e,  Wiloox,  On^wall,  Woad,  and  Woodroir;  Ideotanaiit^Menela  Bowman  and  NetT;  Ifilers 
P<>tter,  Revere,  and  Vogdea ;  and  Captains  Boakwwid,  Bowman,  and  Keffsi:— Jbunsol  ef  Alfred  Sly,  Mar.  1*, 
1861,|Mgsttt0to2U,iaelnsiTe.  . 

'SocpageSBS.  *  See  engraving  «Bpaf«W. 
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astomHhing.  The  Idockade  becoming  more  and  more  Btringent  eveiy  day, 
they  perceived  the  necessity  of  relying  apon  their  own  ingenuity  and  indus- 
try for  the  materials  of  war ;  and  forges, 
and  foundries,  and  powder  manufactories 
soon  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the 
Confederacy,  while  those  already  estab- 
lished were  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity 
in '  responding  to  orders.  Of  these  the 
great  Tredegar  Iron  Works,  at  Rich- 
mond (see  page  36),  was  the  most  exten- 
sive of  its  kind  within  the  limits  of  the 
Slave-labor  States,  and  some  of  the  most 
effective  heavy  ordnance  used  by  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  projectiles  of 
various  kinds,  were  made  there,  directly 
under  the  eye  of  the  so-called  government 
The  labors  of  this  establishment  in  the 
cause  of  the  rebellion  made  its  name  and  deeds  familiar  to  every  American. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  quick  to  act  upon  the  authority  of  the  decree  of  the 
Confederate  "Congress"  concerning  the  banishment  of  Union  men.  He 
issued  a  proclamation  on  the  14th  of  August,  in  accordance  with  the  intent 
of  that  decree  i  and  then  commenced  those  terrible  persecutions  of  loyal 
inhabitants  within  the  limits  of  the  "  Confederate  States,"  under  the  sanction 
of  law,  which  made  that  reign  of  terror  in  those  regions  tenfold  more  dreadful 
than  before.  This,  and  the  Confiscation  Act,  put  the  seal  of  silence  upon  the 
lips  of  nearly  all  Union  men.  Few  could  leave,  for  obstacles  were  cast  in 
their  way.     To  remain  was  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  order  of  things,  or  suffer 


ooHrxinsATC  "rxtb  svARmaT"  nAi.> 


■  Thl>  dellncstion  of  th«  g«t1  ia  from  •  put  which  the  "  SecKtary  of  Steta "  of  ihe  Confedtncy  I woed  In  tb* 
IMatriag  form  :— 

"OONFEDEKATE  STATES  OF  AMKBIOA. 

**  I,  th<  andenigned,  Becretarjr  of  Stole  of  the  Confederate  State*  of  America,  hereby  reqneet  all  whom  it 

in«7  concern,  to  permit  aafelj  and  fively  to  pass,  A B ^  acitlaen  of  the  Conftderate  St^^-s  of  America, 

aad  in  case  of  need  to  iff  ve  hijn  aU  lawftal  aid  and  protection. 

"QiTcn  snder  my  hand  and  the  impiesaion  of  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State,  at  the  City  of 
[asAU]  Montgomery,  Hay  iO,  1861. 

■■  BoBUT  ToOMBt,  Stentary  t)f  Slated' 

WUIe  on  a  visit  to  Fort  Fisher,  North  CaroHaa,  in  the  apriag  of  18M,  the  writer  met  a  resident  of  Wlhninf- ' 
ton  and  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  who  hod  liecn  employed  in  the  secret  service  of  the  National  GovernmeBt 
during  a  portion  of  the  war,  with  the  eoramlaslon  of  colonel,  and  in  ci>mmand  of  a  regiment  of  8JS0  spies,  who 
wan  Mattered  over  the  Cooftdency.  He  alio  aatercd  tlia  aerrlce  ef  the  Confrdetney  a*  a  spy,  in  order  that  he 
migfat  woric  moro  efficiently  for  his  Government,  and  was  furnished  with  a  pass  tike  the  al>nvi^  on  the  margin 
of  whleii,  it  sboDld  bare  been  mentioned,  was  an  exact  description  of  the  p^-rsfin  to  whom  it  was  given.  He 
deaiied  to  famish  each  of  hit  spies  with  socb  a  pass.  Throazh  some  of  them  in  Richmond,  he  procnred  a  large 
mnnbtr  of  bbok  pasMS.  These  required  the  impreaalon  of  the  seal  of  the  "State  Department"  Be  went  to 
BichiDond,  and  through  spies  there,  profi-ssedly  in  the  service  of  the  Confederates,  he  waa  introduced  to  Judah 
P.  Benjamin,  then  "Seerotnry  of  State,^  and  visited  bla  eAce  dally  for  atrant  a  fbrtnlght,  endeavoring  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  seal  of  tbo  **  Department  ^  was  kept  He  was  finally  snccessAiL  One  day,  when  no  one  was  in 
the  offloe  bnt  a  boy,  be  sent  him  on  an  errand,  and  then  going  boldly  to  tbo  place  where  the  seal  was  kept, 
be  made  an  impression  of  It  in  wax.  He  then  started  with  bis  own  pass  to  "go  into  the  Yankee  lines."  He 
hsatened  ta,Waahln({ton,  and  thence  to  New  Tork,  where  be  bad  aseal  out  In  steel  precisely  like  the  originaU" 
With  this  he  stomped  the  blank  passes,  which  he  properly  filled  up  and  signed  sneceasfnily  with  the  forged 
name  of  Benjamin.  With  these  he  fhmished  his  spies  with  passes,  and  they  performed  essential  service  by 
gaining  Inforaatlon  in  the  camps  and  at  the  Capital,  and  in  eommanlcating  with  the  blockading  squadrons.  The 
commander  of  this  regiment  of  spies  wss  arrested  several  times  on  suspicion,  but  was  never  Implicated  by  sutt* 
rientpcooC 
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PERSECUTION   OF  LOYALISTS  IN  EAST  TENNESSEE. 


intensely.     Then,  for  the  same  reason  that  gave  truth  to  the  prochiniation  of 
the  despot — "Order  reigns  in  Warsaw" — there  was  a  "United  South"  in 


■-"«^, 


-— Vi;;,,  --,, 


""W.<kCj 


■^y*^* 


Tm  TBIBEaAa   IBON   W0EK8,   AT  BICnUOND,  TIKOHflA.* 


favor  of  the  conspirators.  Under  tlieir  subordinate  officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, almost  unbounded  license  was  exercised,  and  no  man's  life,  liberty,  and 
property  were  secure  from  violence. 

In  districts  of  the  Confederacy,  sucli  as  East  Tennessee,  where  the  blight 
of  slavery  was  but  little  known,  where  a  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
were  loyal  to  their  Government,  and  where  the  Confederates  held  sway,  the 
keenest  cruelties  were  exercised.  Those  who,  in  East  Tennessee,  had  voted 
for  the  Union  at  the  election  of  which  Governor  Harris  made  fraudulent 
returns,'  were  continually  persecuted.  Good  and  peaceable  citizens  were 
taken  before  magistrates  without  cause,  and  imprisoned  without  mercy. 
They  were  arrested  by  the  authority  of  processes  issued  by  J.  Crozier  Ramsey, 
the  Confederate  district  attorney,  who  was  assisted  in  the  work  of  crushing 
the  Unionists  in  that  region  by  R.  B.  Reynolds,  a  Confederate  conmiissioner, 
and  W.  B.  Wood,  a  Methodist  clergyman  from  Alabama,  who  bore  the  com- 
mission of  a  Confederate  colonel.  Under  the  direction  and  assistance  of  these 
men,  loyalists  were  hunted,  arrested,  taken  to  camps  and  prisons,  and  insulted 
and  abusecl  by  mobs.  Confederate  cavalry,  as  well  as  infantry,  scoured  the 
country,  offering  every  indignity  to  men  and  women,  destroying  the  crops  of 
the  rich  and  poor  alike,  turning  their  liorses  to  feed  into  fields  of  growing  corn, 
burning  bams  and  stacks  of  hay,  and  plundering  the  people  of  provisions. 
The  jails  were  soon  filled  with  loyalists,  and  an  extensive  disarming  of  the 
people  was  accomplished.  So  thoroughly  were  they  under  the  control  of  the 
Confederates,  that  in  November*  Colonel  Wood  was  able  to  write 
to  Benjamin,  at  Richmond,  "  The  rebellion  [resistance  to  Con- 
federate outrages]  in  East  Tennessee  has  been  put  down  in  some  of  the 
counties,  and  will  be  effectually  suppressed  in  less  than  two  weeks  in  all  the 
counties.  Tlieir  camps  in  Sevier  and  Hamilton  Counties,"  he  continued, 
"have  been  broken  up,  and  a  large  number  of  them  have  been  made 
prisoners It   is   a  mere  farce   to  arrest  them  and  turn  them 


'  This  Tievp  |8  from  the  rnlns  of  the  VIrtrfnta  Stito  Arwnat. 
riTer.  nrftriy  opposite  M.iyo's  Isl.ind.  ■*"  *'     '  '■'  i'  i  ■•'■^i  . 

'  S«  ii:mes  8SS-3S0,  vcilume  I. 


T1>o  worts  lire  on  ihe  left  iMnt  of  the  J»a« 
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over  to  the  courts.  ....  Thej  really  deserve  the  gallows,  and,  if 
consistent  with  the  laws,  ought  speedily  to  receive  their  deserts."  With 
the  spirit  of  this  Alabama  clergjrman,  the  Loyalists  were  everywhere  ill- 
treated,  and  no  measures  seemed  to  be  considered  too  cruel  to  be  employed 
in  crushing  them.' 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  East  Tennessee  Loyalists,  who  suffered 
persecution,  were  Andrew  Johnson  and  Horace  Maynard,  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  Rev.  W.  G.  Brownlow,  D.  D.,  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  editor 
of  the  ^noxoille  Whig.*  Brownlow's  fearless  spirit,  caustic  pen,  social 
position,  and  public  relations  through  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  made  him 
intensely  hated  by  the  conspirators  and  their  friends,  and  much  feared.  They 
thirsted  for  his  life,  and  finally  the  false  charge  was  made,  that  he  was  acces- 
sory to  the  burning  of  several  railway-bridges  in  East  Tennessee,*  to  cut  off 
communication  between  that  region  and  Virginia.  His  life  had  been  daily 
threatened  by  Confederate  soldiers ;  and,  at  the  argent  solicitations  of  his 
&mily,  he  left  his  home  in  the  autumn,  and  went  into  another  district  of  his 
State.  While  he  was  absent,  several  railway-bridges  were  burned.  Brown- 
low  was  accused  of  being  in  complicity  with  their  destroyers,  and  Colonel 
Wood  sent  out  cavalry  in  search  of  him,  with  instructions,  publicly  given  in 
the  street,  at  EZnoxville,  not  to  take  him  prisoner,  but  to  shoot  him  at  once.* 

Brownlow  was  informed  of  his  peril,  and,  with  other  loyal  men,  he 
secreted  himself  in  the  Smoky  Mountains,  on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina, 
where  they  were  fed  by  Loyalists.  It  was  finally  resolved  by  the  Confed- 
erates to  rid  themselves  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  by  giving  Brownlow  a' 
pass  to  go  into  Kentucky,  under  a  military  escort.  The  "  Secretary  of  War" 
at  Richmond  (Benjamin)  was  asked  for  one.  He  would  not  give  it  himself. 
He  said  he  greatly  preferred  seeing  Brownlow  "on  the  other  side  of  the 
lines,  as  an  avowed  enemy;'"  and  instructed  Greneral  Crittenden,  then  in 
command  at  Knoxville,  to  give  him  a  pass.  General  Crittenden  sent  for 
Brownlow  to  come  to  Knoxville  to  receive  it.  He  did  so,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  Union  lines,  when  he  was  arrested*  for 
treason,  on  the  authority  of  a  warrant  issued  by  "Commissioner"  '^^''^^^  *" 
Reynolds,  on  the  affidavit  of  Attorney  Ramsey.    He  was  refused 


*  KotvithttandlD^  the  Loyalists  were  dlwrmed,  the  hfttred  and  emel  passions  of  the  SecassloDlsts  were  not 
•ppeasrd.  Two  OonfedersteofBeen  had  the  foilowhii^adTertiaeinent  printed 

in  the  Mmiphia  Appeai : 

•*  Bloodhounds  Wantbd. — We,  the  nnderelgnrd.  will  pay  flvo  dollars 
per  pair  for  fifty  pain  of  well-bred  honnds,  and  fifty  dollars  for  one  pair  of 
thoroogbbced  bloodhoniida,  that  will  take  the  track  of  a  man.  The  por- 
poH  for  which  these  dogs  are  wanted,  Is  to  chase  the  Infernal,  cowardly 
XJnooln  Imshwhackcrs  of  East  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  (who  have  taken 
adTsatace  ol  the  boah  to  kill  and  cripple  many  gtod  soldier*)  to  their 
haants  and  capture  them.  The  salil  hounds  must  be  dellverod  at  Captain 
Hammet'a  lWery.fitable  by  the  10th  of  DeeemlM'r  next,  where  a  mustering 
oflteer  wUI  be  preaeat  to  muster  and  Inapact  them. 

"  F.  N.  MoNairt. 

"  H.  H.  Habiis.  BUMDHomm, 

t  "  Cakp  Cohtokt,  Cav rssu.  Co.,  Tjom.,  Not,  !&" 

*  See  page  8S,  volume  L 

'  So  enger  were  the  Confederates  to  Implicate  Brownlow  in  tbeaa  tnDMattona,  that  they  offered  men  under 
aentonce  of  death  their  Uvea  and  liberty.  If  they  would  testify  to  that  elleoL  The  Utter  spomed  the  bribe,  and 
woold  not  saertfleo  tmth  and  honor  even  fur  the  sake  of  life. 

*  SUttkm  tf  tk*  RUt,  PniprMt,  and  DtoUnt  ef  8»c*mio<K    By  W.  O.  Brownlow. 

*  Letter  uf  J.  F.  Benjamin  to  M4cr.Of  neral  Crittenden,  Nor.  SOth,  1S<1. 
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38       BENJAMIN'S  GEUEL  ORDER.— MURDERS  AT  GREENVILLE. 

a  hearing  or  bail,  bat  was  cast  into  the  county  prison  at  Knoxville,  troth 
which  appeals  to  the  honor  and  good  &ith  of  Crittenden  snd  his  saperiors  ^ 

. ^ were  made  in  vain.    There,  in  a  room 

,.  jjE'  -„  X,         BO  crowded  that  not  all  could  lie  down, 

and  not  a  chair,  bench,  stool,  table,  or 
other  article  of  fumitare,  excepting  a 
wooden  bucket  and  tin  cup,  was  to  be 
seen,  he   and  his   associates,  some  .of 
them  among  the  best  men  in  the  land, 
were  kept  a  long  time,  subjected  to  the 
vile  ribaldry  of  soldiers  aAd  guards, 
and  threats  of  being  hung.     Nor  were 
these  threats  idle;   for,  from  time  to 
time,  prisoners   were    taken   out    and 
hung — men  as    innocent   of  crime   as 
infants.     These  were  citizens,  charged 
with  burning  the  railway-bridges.    The  alleged  crimes  of  these  men  and  other 
Loyalists  were  set  forth  by  Colonel  Wood  in  a  letter  to  Benjamin,* 
''issi*"      '"*  which  he  declared  that  the  sentiment  of  the  inhabitants  in  East 
Tennessee  was  "  hostile  to  the  Confederate  government,"  and  that 
the  people  were  slaves  to  Andrew  Johnson  and  Horace  Maynard.    "To  release 
the  prisoners,"  he  said,  "is  ruinous.    To  convict  them  before  a  court  is  next  to 
an  impossibility.    The  bridge-burners  snd  spies  ought  to  be  tried  at  once." 
This  letter  excited  the  brutal  instincts  of  Benjamin,  and  he  wrote  back 
instantly*  from  Richmond,  saying,  "All  such  as  can  be  identified 
in  having  been  engaged  in  bridge-burning,  are  to  be  tried  sum- 
marily by  drum-head  court-martial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  executed  on  the 
spot  by  hanging.     It  uxndd  be  teeU  to  leave  their  bodies  hanging  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  burned  bridges.^'    He  ordered  the  seizure  of  all  arms  that  were 
"concentrated  by  these  traitors,"  and  said,  "In  no  case  is  one  of  the  men, 
known  to  have  been  up  in  arms  against  the  government,  to  be  released  on 
any  pledge  or  oath  of  allegiance.    The  time  for  such  measures  is  past.    They 
are  all  to  be  held  aa  prisoners  of  war,  and  held  in  jail  to  the  end  of  the  war." 
Acting  upon  these  suggestions,  some  of  those  who  were  cfmrged  with 
bridge-burning,  but  not  found  guilty,  were  hung  under  circumstances  of  great 
cruelty.     In  compliance  with  Benjamin's  savage  instructions,  they  were  left 
hanging  in  public  places,  to  receive  the  indignities  of  a  brutal  mob.     Such 
was  the  case  with  the  bodies  of  two  victims  (Hensie  and  Fry),  who  were 
hanged  together  upon  the  limb  of  an  oak  tree,  near  the  railway-station,  at 
Greenville,  Tennessee,  by  the  luinds  of  Colonel  Leadbetter,  already  men- 
tioned.*    Ho  ordered  their  bodies  to  liaAg  there  four  days  and  nights ;   and 
when  the  trains  upon  the  road  passed  by,  they  were  detained  long  enough 
to  allow  the  passengers  to  go  up  and  offer  insults  to  the  lifeless  remains. 

'  This  picture  Is  from  a  iketch  nude  by  the  anthor  in  Hay,  186C,  snd  aboirs  tlM  front  of  the  prtsoa  The 
window  that  lighted  the  room  on  the  lower  floor.  In  which  Brownlow  was  confined,  ts  seen  on  the  rt^ht  of  the 
door.  In  the  upper  story  are  two  inraienae  Iron  cages,  in  to  which  the  worst  criminals  are  pnl,  and  In  thea* 
aomeof  the  most  obnoxious  Loyalists  were  confined.  Oat  of  this  loathsome  place  scTcral  were  taken  to  the 
gallows, 

*  See  paire  1T4,  Tolnme  I.  This  man.  who  was  gnlItT  of  mormons  Crimea,  It  Is  said.  durln»  the  war.  and 
flf<l  to  Upper  Canada  at  Ito  close,  died  at  Clifton,  In  that  prorlnoe,  ofapoplsxy,  on  the  asth  ofSeptember,  tStl 
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This  was  done,  especially  by  Confederate  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Virginia, 
in  view  of  many  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Greenville. 

In  the  midst  of  these  fiery  trials,  the  intrepid  Brownlow  remained  firm, 
and  exercised  the  greatest  boldness  of  speech.  They  dared  not  hang  him 
without  legal  conviction,  and  they  well  knew 
that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death. 
He  was  not  only  bold,  bat  defiant.  They 
offered  him  life  and  liberty  if  he  would  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Ck»nfederaoy. 
He  scorned  the  proposition,  sayibg :  "  Rather 
than  stultify  myself^  and  disgraiee  my  family 
by  such  an  oath,  I  agree  to  die.  I  uevcf 
could  sanction  this  govermuent,  and  I  trust 
no  child  of  mine  will  ever  do  it."  Whilst 
suffering  in  the  Knoxville  jail,  and  almost 
daily  menaced  with  death,  he  wrote  to  Ben- 
jamin a  characteristic  letter,*  in 
which  he  said,  "  You  are 
ed  to  have  said  to  a  gentleman 
in  Richmond,  that  I  am  a  bad  man,  and 
dangerous  to  the  Confederacy,  and  that  you 
desire  me  out  of  it.  Just  give  me  my  pass- 
ports, and  I  will  do  for  your  Confederacy 
more  than  the  devil  has  ever  done — ^I  will 
quit  the  country  I" 

This  letter,  and  a  visit  from  General  Crittenden  (who  felt  sensitive  on  this 
point),  brought  one  from  Benjamin*  to  the  authorities  at  Knox- 
ville, indicating  his  wish  that  Brownlow  should  be  sent  out  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  regretting  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment ;  "  only,"  as  he  said,  because  "  color  is  given  to  the  suspicion  that 
he  has  been  entrapped."  He  was  finally  released  and  sent  to  Nashville 
(then  in  possession  of  National  troops)  early  in  March.  Dr.  Brownlow  was 
a  type  of  the  Loyalists  of  the  mountain  regions  of  that  State,  who  suffered 
terribly  during  a  great  portion  of  the  war.  A  minute  record  of  the  faithful 
and  fearless  patriotism  of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee  during  the  struggle, 
and  the  cruel  wrongs  and  sufferings  which  they  endured  a  greater  portion 
of  that  time,  would  make  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  yet  revolting  chapters 
in  the  history  of  the  late  fierce  conflict.  Incidents  of  that  patriotism  and 
Buffering  will  be  observed,  as  we  proceed  in  our  narrative. 

Let  us  return  a  moment  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  measure  of  the 
Confederate  Congress,  designed  to  force  loyal  men  into  a  support  of  the  re- 
bellion, namely,  the  Confiscation  Act.'  From  the  "  Department  of  Justice," 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  w^ent  out  instructions  that  ail 
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■  Thli  fa  from  a  tkcM  mtda  by  Um  antkor.  In  May,  18M.  The  tra«  was  a  Tljcorons  red  oak,  standing  on  a 
slope  orertnokfng  the  town,  a  fbw  rods  awtheastward  of  the  QreenTllIe  Station.  Some  person  c4*mmeoced  oat* 
Utig  ft  down  a  wbfle  after  the  exeenQon,  bnt  was  rrstrafned  by  the  consideration  offered,  that  It  mUht  Rrrre  the 
pnrpoae  of  agallowafor  the  panfahment  of  some  of  those  who  were  eni^asred  In  the  miirderof  the  men  who  wera 
haoifed  there.  Near  the  root  <X  the  (allows  lliab  (from  which  a  rope  la  seen  aaspended)  wo  obaerrrd  a  scar  maila 
by  the  passage  of  a  Confederate  cannon-ball  tbraozh  the  tree,    Ita  plaoo  la  marked  by  a  blank  s|iat.  In  lbs  pietnra. 

*  See  page  64b,  Tolame  L,  and  page  83,  volume  II. 
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.persons,  Americans  or  Earopeans,  having  a  domicile  in  the  "  Confederate 
Btates,  and  carrying  on  business  or  traffic  within  the  States  at  war  with  the 
.Confederacy,"  were  alien  enemies;  that  the  property,  of  every  kind,  of  these 
persons  should  be  seized  and  held,  and  that  the  receivers  of  the  same  should 
apply  to  the  clerk  of  courts  for  writs  of  garnishment,'  commanding  persons 
suspected  of  holding  in  trust  the  property  of  an  alien  enemy  to  appear  and 
answer  such  questions,  under  oath,  touching  such  custody,  as  might  be  pro- 
pounded. The  authorized  persons  making  the  Bei2ures  were  furnished  with 
a  formula  of  questions  for  the  garnishees,  which  implied  the  establishment  of 
a  court  of  inquisition  of  the  most  despotic  kind. 

The  citizen  was  asked,  first,  whether  he  held  in  trust  any  property  belonging 
to  an  alien  enemy ;  secondly,  what  was  the  character  of  such  property,  and 
what  disposition  had  been  made  of  any  profit,  interest,  or  rent  accruing  from 
the  use  thereof;  thirdly,  whether  the  citizen  so  questioned  had,  since  the  2l8t 
day  of  May,  1861,  been  indebted  to  such  alien  enemy  or  enemies,  and  if  so  to 
what  amount,  and  to  what  extent  the  debts  had  been  discharged,  and  also  to 
give  the  names  of  the  creditors ;  foiuthly,  whether  he  knew  of  any  property 
or  interest  belonging  to  such  alien  enemies,  and  if  so  to  tell  where  it  might 
be  found.  The  citizen  was  warned  that  it  was  his  duty,  according  to  the 
law,  to  answer  all  of  these  questions,  under  penalty  of  indictment  for  a  high 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment. 

Under  this  searching  sequestration  act  a  vast  amount  of  property  be- 
longing to  owners  in  the  loyal  States  was  seized,  swelling  the  entire  loss  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  States  by  the  repudiation  oij  or  inability  to  pay, 
honest  debts  by  the  business  men  of  the  South,  to  about  three  hundred  mU- 
lions  of  dollars.  It  was  one  of  the  strong  arms  of  the  despotism  established 
by  the  conspirators,  and  few  men  had  the  boldness  to  oppose  its  operations. 
Tet  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  questioned  in  the  Confederate  courts ; 
and  in  that  of  the  district  of  Charleston,  over  which  Judge  Magrath'  presided, 

it  was  opposed  in  open  court  by  that 
stanch  loyalist  J.  L.  Pettigru,  who, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion 
until  his  death,  defied  the  conspirators 
and  their  instruments.  He  was  served 
with  a  writ  of  garnishment,  and  re- 
fused to  obey  it,  telling  the  court 
plainly  that  such  proceedings  were  no 
better  than  those  which  made  the 
.English  Star  Chamber  and  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  odious  to  every  lover  of 
liberty.  "  Was  there  ever  a  law  like 
this  endured,  practiced,  or  heard  of?" 
he  asked.  "  It  certainly  is  not  found 
among  the  people  from  whom  we  de- 
rive the  common  law.  No  English 
monarch  or  Parliament  has  ever  sanc- 


.■ily'Uli 


turn  Locn  pcmosD. 


'  A  writ  of  gunlshmeDt  In  Bngllsh  Isv  Is  a  wAmlng  or  notio*  for  a  persoik  to  appear  Iq  court,  or  give  lafor- 
maUon  ofany  klsdraqnired.    Tta«  person  named  vaa  called  a  gamlaliM. 
*  Bee  page  it,  TOlame  I. 
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irtaken  such  a  thing.  It  is  no  more  a  part  of  the  law  of  war 
t;  of  the  law  of  peace."  The  inquisitors  quailed  in  the  presence 
Id  patriot,  and  his  example  and  his  words  blunted  the  keen 
r.'  Its  enforcement  gradually  declined,  and  it  became  almost 
uring  the  later  period  of  the  war. 

i  of  August,  Congress  and  the  chief  council  of  the  conspirators 
[iad  each  finished  its  session,  and  both  parties  to  the  contest 
;  to  put  forth  their  utmost  strength.  Let  us  leave  the  con- 
lese  preparations,  and  whilst  General  McClellau  is  preparing 
J  of  the  Potomac  for  a  campaign,  let  us  return  to  the  observa- 
formances  on  the  theater  of  war  westward  of  the  Alleghany 


twldiMfti,  and  fidelity  to  prtadple  whllfl  the  torrible  Insanity  of  rebelHon  iffltct«d  tho 
ks  most  remarkAblc  Ue  never  deviated  a  line,  In  word  or  act^  from  tho  bi^h  stand  of  oppo- 
Et,  which  he  had  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  raving  mania.  And  the  ree|>cct  which  bia 
rmng  fh>m  thosa  whose  eonrss  ha  so  pointedly  condemned  was  quite  as  remarkable.  The 
Carolina,  daring  that  period  of  wild  tumult,  «k-cted  him  to  the  most  Important  trust  and  tho 
gift,  namely,  to  cudlty  the  State  laws. 

m,  a  llfe-loag  friend  of  Pettlgro,  and  who  died  during  the  siege  of  Charleston,  at  the  age 
,  left,  In  mAnuscrlpt,  an  liiterestlo^  biographical  study  of  his  friend.  Concerning  Mr. 
e  period  we  aru  cotuldering,  ho  wrote: 

Imple  people  to  plunge  into  the  volcanic  Arts  of  the  revolution  ind  war,  they  were  told 
tlon  would  produce  no  oppoaltion  of  a  serious  nature ;  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  would  be 
1  flocks,  or  herdi,  or  negroes,  or  hoascs,  or  lands  would  be  plundered  or  destroyed;  that 
ronkl  fiillow  the  Ordinance  of  Secession ;  that  cotton  would  control  all  Europe,  and  eecora 
ess  commerce  with  tho  whole  world  for  the  Southern  States.  To  such  views  Ur.  Puttt- 
opposed.  Ue  waft  convinced  that  war,  anarchy,  military  despotism  would  inevitably  f«-U 
le  Union;  that  soeessloB  would  Import  to  the  abolition  party  a  power  over  slavery  that 
ve  them— a  power  to  make  war  on  Southern  InaUtutlons,  to  proclatm  freedom  to  tho 
d  command  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  tho  whole  world  In  carrying  on  a  crusade  on  tha 

r  thai  bankruptcy  would  follow  war;  that  public  fraud  would  find  advocates  in  Bichmuod 
laa.  He  oppoSfKl  these  schemes  of  disorder  which  have  desolated  the  South.  Their  pro- 
irotect  her  fh>m  possible  evils,  and  involved  her  In  present  and  terrible  fUsasters.  Tho 
ited  at  seeing  rata  infesting  the  grBJiarles  of  Southern  indui^y,  and  were  urged  to  set 
8  of  every  Southern  barn  to  get  rid  of  the  vermin.  Tbey  wore  alarmed  al  attacks  on 
s  Johi^  Brown  and  his  banditti,  and  proposed  as  a  remedy  to  rush  Into  war  with  the  armed 
mM.    For  a  bwe  ftitore  euatlngeopy,  they  propoaed  to  encounter  an  eoonuoos  immedlat« 
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CHAPTER   II. 

CITn.  Aim  ICILITABT  OPESiLTIONS  IIT  UISSOUBL 

E  left  General  Lyon  in  possession  of  Booneville,  Mis- 
souri,' from  which  he  had  driven  the  Confederates 
•  186L  "Jid*'*  Price  and  Jackson,  on  the  18th  of 
June/  These  leaders,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, were  satisfied  that  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  was  lost  to  the  cause  of  Secession,  for  the  time, 
and  they  endeavored  to  concentrate  their  troops 
with  Ben  McCuUoch's  more  southern  men,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  also 
left  Colonel  Franz  Sigel  in  the  vidnity  of  Rolla,  pushing  with  eager  Missouri 
loyalists  toward  the  Confederate  camps,  on  the  borders  of  Kansas  and 
Arkansas.* 

Colonel  Sigel  arrived  at  Springfield  on  the  23d  of  June,  where  he 
was  informed  that  the  Confederates,  under  Governor  Jackson,  were  making 
their  way  from  the  Osage  River  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  He  pushed 
on  to  Sarcoxie,  a  post-village  in  Jackson  County,  where  he  arrived  to- 
ward the  evening  of  the  28th,  and  learned  that  General  Price,  with  about 
nine  hundred  troops,  was  encamped  at  Pool's  Prairife,  a  few  miles  north 
o{  Neosho,  the  capital  of  Newton  County,  and  that  pther  State  troops, 
under  Jackson  and  Rains,  were  making  their  way  in  the  same  direction.  It 
was  important  to  prevent  their  junction.  Sigel  resolved  to  march  first  on 
Price,  and  capture  or  disperse  his  force,  and  then,  turning  northward,  attack 
the  other  troops,  and  so  open  a  communication  with  G«neral  Lyon,  who,  he 
had  been  informed  (but  incorrectly),  had  been  fighting  with  the  Confed- 
erates on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Osage. 

Sigel's  march  from  Sarcoxie  had  just  commenced,  when  a  scout  brought 
him  word  that  Price  had  fled  from  Pool's  Prairie  to  Elk  Mills,  thirty  miles 
south  of  ^Neosho.  He  at  once  turned  his  attention  to  the  troops  north  of 
him,  who  he  supposed  were  endeavoring  to  make  their  way  into  Arkansas. 
He  sent  forward  a  detachment  of  two  companies,  under  Captain  Grone,  with 
two  field-pieces,  toward  Cedar  Creek  and  Grand  Falls,  on  the  Neosho,  to 
occupy  a  road  in  this  supposed  route  of  the  Confederates,  and  to  gain  infor- 
mation, while  he  pushed  on  with  the  remainder  of  his  command  to  Neosho, 
receiving  greetings  of  welcome  from  the  inhabitants  on  the  way,  who  had 
been  pillaged  by  the  insurgents.  ■  -He  had  already^  summoned  Colonel  Salo- 
moq,  with  his  Missouri  battalion,  to  join  him  at  Neosho,  and  with  this  addi- 

>  S«e  page  Ml,  Tolaint  L  '  ^  pags  SO,  Tolama  L 
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tioD  to  his  foroe,  he  weot  forward  to  meet  his  foe,  leaving  a  single  rifle 
company,  under  Captain  Conrad,  to  protect  the  loyal  inhabitants  there,  with 
orders  to  retreat  to.Sarcozie  if  necessary. 

Sigel  encamped  cloee  by  the  south  fork  of  the  Spring  River,  sontheAfit  of 
Carthage,  the  capital  of  Jasper  County,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July, 
after  a  inarch  of  twenty-five  miles,  where  he  was  informed  that  Jackson  w^s 
nine  or  ten  miles  distant,  in  the  direction  of  Lamar,  the  county  seat  of  Barton 
County,  with  four  or  five  thousand  men.  Sigcl's  force  consisted  of  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  Third  (his  own)  Missouri  Regiment,  and 
four  hundred  of  the  Fifth  (Salomon's)  Regiment,  with  two  batteries  of  artillery, 
each  consisting  of  four  field-pieces — in  all  about  fifteen  hundred  men.  With 
these  troops,  and  with  his  b^gage-train  three  miles  in  the  rear,  he  slowly 
advanced  to  find  his  foe  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  his  skirmishera  driving 
before  theoi  large  numbers  of  mounted  riflemen,  who  seemed  to  be  simply 
gatherii^  information.  Six  miles  northward  of  Caithage  they  passed  the  Dry 
Fork  Creek,  and,  after  a  brisk  march  of  three  miles  farther,  they  came  upon  the 
C«>Bfederates,  under  Governor  Jackson,  assisted  by  Brigadier-Generals  Rains, 
Clark,  Parsons,  and  Slack.  They  had  been  marching  that  morning  in  search  of 
S%el,  and  were  now  drawn  up  in  battle  order  on  the  crown  of  a  gentle  ascent. 

Sigel  was  soon  convinced  that  his  foe  was  vastly  his  superior,  not  only  in 
nombers,  but  in  cavalry,  but  was  deficient  in  artillery.  They  had  but  a  few 
old  piec^  which  were  chained  with  trace-chains,  bits  of  iron,  and  other 
missiles.  Sigel  therefore  determined  to  make  his  own  cannon  play  an  im- 
portant part,  for  they  were  his  chief  reliance  for  success. 

The  battle  commenced  at  a  little  past  ten  o'clock  by  Sigel's  field-piecesj 
under  Major  Bischofi^  and,  after  a  desultory  contest  of  over  three  hours,  it  was 
observed  that  the 
Confederate  cav- 
alry under  Runs 
wece  outflanking 
the  Nationals,  on 
tite  right  and  left. 
Sigel's  baggage- 
train  at  the  Dry 
Fork  Creek  was 
in  danger,  and  he 
fell  back  to  secure 
it.  His  antagonist 
slowly  followed, 
but  was  kept  at 
a  respectful  dis- 
tance by  the  Na-. 
tional  cannon,  two 

of  which  were  on  each  flank,  and  four  in  the  rear,  of  the  little  Union  army. 
The  retreat  was  made  in  perfect  order,  and  was  but  little  intermjpted  by 
fighting,  excepting  at  the  bluf&  at  Dry  Fork  Creek,  through  which  the  ix>ad 
passed.  There  the  Confederate  cavalry  massed  on  Sigel's  front  and  tried  to 
impede  his  progress.  These  were  quiokly  dispersed  by  his  guns,  and  by  a 
vigorous  charge  of  his  itifantry. 
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44  RETREAT  TO  SPRINGFIELD.— LYON  IN  MOTION. 

Finding  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  force  (estimated  at  full  five 
thoosand  men,  including  a  heavy  reserve)  too  great  to  be  long  borne  with 
safety,  Sigel  continued  his  orderly  retreat  to  tJie  heights  near  Carthage, 
having  been  engaged  in  a  running  fight  nearly  all  the  way.  The  Confede- 
ratee  still  pressed  him  sorely.  He  attempted  to  give  his  troops  rest  at  the 
village,  but  the  cavalry  of  his  enemy,  crossing  Spring  liiver  at  various  points, 
hung  so  threateningly  on  his  flank,  and  so  menaced  the  Springfield  road,  that 
he  continued  his  retreat  to  Sarcoxie  without  much  molestation,  the  Confeder- 
ates relinquishing  the  pursuit  a  few  miles  from  Carthage.  The  Nationals  had 
lost  in  the  battle  thirteen  killed  and  thirty-one  wounded,  all  of  whom  were 
borne  away  by  their  fiiends.  They  also  lost  nine  horses,  a  battery  of 
four  cannon,  and  one  baggage  wagon.  In  the  mean  time,  Captain  Con- 
rad and  his  company  of  ninety  men,  who  were  left  in  Neosho,  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Confederates.'  The  loss  of  the  insurgents,  according  to  their 
own  account,  was  from  thirty  to  forty  killed,  and  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.'  They  also  lost  forty-five  men 
made  prisoners,  eighty  horses,  and  a  considerable  number  of  shot-guns,  with 
which  Jackson^B  cavalry  were  armed. 

Being  outnumbered  by  the  Confederates,  more  than  three  to  one,  Colonel 
Sigel  did  not  tarry  at  Sarcoxie,  but  continued  his  retreat  by  Mount  Vernon 
to  Springfield,  where  he  was  joined  by  General  Lyon  on  the  18th,* 
who  took  the  chief  command.  It  was  a  fortunate  movement  for 
Sigel;  for  within  twelve  hours  after  the  battle,  Jackson  was  re-enforced  by 
Generals  Price  and  Ben  McCuUoch,  who  came  with  several  thousand  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  and  Texas  troops. 

General  Lyon  had  left  Booneville  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Confederates 
on  the  3d  of  July,  with  a  little  army  numbering  about  twenty-seven  hundred 
men,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  long  baggage-train.  The  day  was 
intensely  hot  The  commander  was  mounted  on  an  iron-gray  horse,  accomr 
panied  by  his  body-guard,  composed  of  ten  German  butchers  of  St.  Louis, 
who  were  noted  for  their  size,  strength,  and  horsemanship,  and  were  all  well 
mounted  and  heavily  armed  with  pistols  and  sabers.  He  reached  an  im- 
portant ferry  on  the  Grand  River,  a  branch  of  the  Osage,  in  Henry  County,  on 
the  7th,*  where  he  was  joined  by  three  thousand  troops  from 
°  ''  Kansas,  under  Major  Sturgis.  Tbe  whole  force  crossed  the  river, 
by  means  of  a  single  scow,  by  ten  o'clock  on  the  8th.  In  the  mean  time, 
two  companies  of  cavalry,  who  crossed  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  had  pushed 
forward  to  gain  the  ferry  on  the  Osage,  twenty-two  miles  ahead.  Near  that 
point,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest,  the  main  army  reached  the  river  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  0th,  when  they  were  stirred  by  intense  excitement,  produced 
by  intelligence  of  Colonel  Sigol's  fight  near  Carthage. 

Lyon  was  now  eighty  miles  from  Springfield.  Satisfied  of  Sigel's  peril, 
he  decided  to  change  his  course,  and  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  that  officer, 
by  forced  marches.  Early  oa  the  morning  of  the  10th,  regardless  of  the  in- 
tense heat  and  lade  of  sleepj  the  army  moved  from  the  south  bank  of  the 
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Osage,  and  soon  striking  a  dense  forest,  sometimes  pathless  and  dark,  they 
were  compeUed  to  make  their  way  among  steep  hills,  deep  gorges,  swiftly 
nmning  streams,  miry  morasses,  ugly  gullies  washed  by  the  rains,  jagged 
rocks,  and  fallen  timbers.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  army 
halted  for  dinner,  they  were  twenty-seven  miles  from  their  starting-place  in 
the  morning.  The  march  was  resumed  at  sunset,  and  was  continued  until 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  II th,  wlien  the  commander  ordered  a 
halt.  For  forty-eight  hours,  most  of  the  men  had  not  closed  their  eyes  hi 
sleep.  •  Within  ten  minutes  after  the  order  to  halt  was  given,  nine-tenths  of 
the  wearied  soldiers  were  slumbering.  They  did  not  stop  to  unroll  their 
blankets,  or  select  a  good  spot  for  resting ;  but  officers  and  privates  droppe<l 
upon  the  ground  in  deep  deep.  They  had  marched  over  a  horrible  road, 
during  twenty-four  hours,  almost  fifty  miles.  Early  the  next  morning  a 
courier  brought  intelligence  of  Sigel's  safety  in  Springfield,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  march  of  thirty  miles  was  made  leisurely  daring  the  space  of  the 
next  two  daya' 

Lyon  en<»mped   near  Springfield,*  and   then  prepared  to  contend  with 
the  overwhelming  and  continually  increasing  number  of  his  ene- 
mies.    Within  the  period  of  a  few  weeks,  the  Confederates  had    '''°^" 
been  driven  into  the  southwestera  comer  of  Miswrari,  on  the  bor- 
der of  Kansas  and  Arkansas.     Now  they  were  making  vigorous  preparations 
to  regain  the  territory  they  had  lost.     They  had  been  largely  ro-enforced,  and 
were  especially  strong  in  cavalry.     At  CassvHle,  the  capital  of  Barry  County, 
near  the  Arkansas  line,  on  the  grgat  overland  mail  route,  they  estabUshed  a 
general  rendezvous;  and  there,  on  the  29th  of  July,  four  Southern  armies, 
under  the  respective  commands  of  Generals  PVice,  McCuUoch.  Pearce,  and 
McBride,  effected  a  junction. 

At  that  time  General  Lyon,  with  his  little  fbrce  daily  diminishing  by  the 
expiration  of  the  terms  of  enlistment,  was  confined  in  a  defensive  attitude  to 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Springfield.  He  had  called  repeatedly  for  ro-en- 
fbrcements,  to  which  no  response  was  given.  He  waited  for  them  long,  but 
they  did  not  come.  Every  day  his  position  had  become  more  perilous,  and 
now  the  Confederates  were  weaving  around  him  a  strong  web  of  real  danger ; 
yet  he  resolved  to  hold  the,position  at  all  hazards.*   . 

At  the  close  of  July,  Lyon  was  informed  that  the  Confederates  were 
marching  upon  Springfield  in'  two  columns  (In  the  aggregate,  more  than 
twenty  thousand  strong) ;  one  from  CassvUle,  on  the  south,  and  the  other 
from  Sarcoxie,  on  the  west,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  the  National  camp 
and  the  town.  He  determined  to  go  out  and  meet  them;  and,  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  1st  of  August,  his  entire  army  (5,500  foot,  400  horse,  and  18 
guns),  led  by  himself|  moved  toward  Cassvillc,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
force  left  b^iind  to  guard  the  city.*    They  bivouacked  that  night  on  Cave 

*  lift  of  Otneral  JToBiaMtl  ZyM.    Bf  AttaM  Woodmrd,  M.  D. 

*  On  tlui  81st  of  July,  Lyon  wrote,  uylng:  "I  ttm  the  enemj  nuy  beoome  emboldened  bjr  oar  wmt  of 
(etiTlty.  I  hsTe  eomtsnt  rnmon  of  >  reiy  large  force  briuw,  end  nf  threat*  to  attack  ni  with  nTerwhelmtOf 
aunbeia.    I  ehonld  hare  a  much  larger  force  than  I  hare,  and  be  mnoh  better  eappHed." 

*  Lyon'a  fcrae  at  tfal*  time  «onatstad  cf  Are  eampnnles of  the  Klnt  and  Second  Bognlsra,  nnder  }biac  Storgis ; 
llTa  eompanlei  of  the  First  lUseonrt  Volnnteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Andrew*;  two  eooipaate*  of  th*  8**aiid 
Msaoorl,  M^or  Oateitens;  Om  companies  of  the  ThM  Mlssoail,  Colonel  SIgel ;  Fifth  Miaaoml,  CMooel  Salo- 
mon; nnt  Iowa,  Colonel  Bites;  First  Kansu^  Colonel  Deltsler;  Second  KLtnus,  Ciili>n>'l  Mitchell ;  twovon- 
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Creek,  ten  miles  sooth  of  Sprin^eld,  and  moved  forward  at  an  early  hoar  in 
the  morning,  excessively  annoyed  by  heat  and  dust,  and  intense  thirst,  for 
'  most  of  the  wells  and  streams  were  dry.  At  Dug  Springs,  nineteen  miles 
southwest  of  Springfield,  they  halted.  They  were  in  an  oblong  valley,  five 
miles  in  length,  and  broken  by  projecting  spurs  of  the  hills,  which  formed 
wooded  ridges.  Soon  after  halting,  they  discovered,  by  cloads  of  dust  at  the 
■Other  extremity  of  the  valley,  that  a  lai^e  body  of  men  were  there  and  in 
motion.  These  were  Confederates,  nnder  General  Rains.  A  battle-line  was 
formed  by  the  Nationals,  and  in  that  order  the  little  army  moved  forward 
toward  the  enemy,  led  by  a  company  of  Regular  In&ntry,  under  Captain 
Steele,  supported  by  another  of  the  Fourth  Regular  Cavalry,  under  Captain 
Stanley,  which  held  the  advanced  position  on  the  left.  Owing  to  the  ridges 
in  the  valley,  the  real  force  of  each  party  was  easily  concealed  from  the  other, 
and  afforded  opportunities  for  surprises.  And  so  it  happened.  Wliile  the  vaa- 
guard  of  the  Nationals  was  moving  cautiously  forward,  followed  by  the  main 
body,  and  skirmishers  were  exchanging  shots  briskly,  a  large  force  of  Coo- 
federates  suddenly  emerged  from  the  woods,  to  cut  off  Steele's  infantry  from 
Stanley's  cavalry.  The  latter  (about  a  hundred  and  fifty  strong)  immediately 
drew  up  his  men  in  proper  order,  and  when  the  foe  was  within  the  range  of  their 
Sharp's  carbines,  they  opened  a  deadly  firf  upon  them.  The  latter  numbered 
nearly  five  hundred,  lliey  returned  the  fire,  and  a  regular  battle  seeme4 
about  to  open,  when  a  subordinate  ofiicer  in  Stanley's  command  shouted 
"  Charge !"  and  twenty-five  horsemen  dashed  in  among  the  Confederate  in- 
fantry, hewing  them  down  with  their  sabers  with  fearful  slaughter.  Stanley 
could  do  nothing  better  than  sustain  the  irregular  order ;  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  heroic  little  band  with  re-enforcements,  the  Confederates  had  broken 
and  fled  in  the  wildest  confusion. .  "Are  these  men  or  devils — they  fight  so?" 
asked  some  of  the  wounded  of  the  vanquished,  when  the  conflict  was  over. 

When  this  body  of  Confederate  infantry  fled,  a  large  force  of  their  cavalry 
appeared  emerging  from  the  woods.  Captain  Totten  brought  two  of  his  guns 
to  bear  upon  them  from  a  commanding  eminence  with  such  predsion,  that  bis 
shells  fell  among  and  scattered  them  in  great  disorder,  for  their  frightened 
horses  became  unmanageable.  "Hie  whole  column  of  the  Confederates  now  «ntfa- 
drew,  leaving  the  valley. in  possession  of  the  National  troops.  Thus  ended  Thb 
Battle  op  Duo  Springs.  Lyon's  loss  was  eight  men  killed  and  thirty  wound- 
ed, and  that  of  the  Confederates  was  about  forty  killed  and  as  many  wounded. 

The  Nationals  moved  forward  the  next  morning  in  search  of  foes,  but  were 

disappointed.     They  encamped  at  Ciirran,  in  Stone  County,  twenty-six  miles 

from  Springfield,  and  remained  in  that  vicinity  until  the  next  day,  when 

General  Lyon  called  a  council  of  officers,'  and  it  was  determined 

' ^im^ *"    *"  return  to  Springfield..    The  wmy  moved  in  that  direction  on 

the  following  morning,*  and  reached  Springfield   on  the  6th.* 

psnlea  FIrat  Ecjtnlar  Oivaliy,  C.npt«l»8  Stanley  ami  Cmt;  thrM  cnmpanles  Flr»t  Bcgnlar  Ctraliy  (recniltsX 
Lieotenont  tathrop;  Captolo  Totten^t  Battery,  Begular  Artllleiy,  six  gans,  6  and  13-poanders ;  lieotciuDt  Dn 
'  fi«to*  Battery,  Reynlar  Artillery,  fonr  gnna,  6  and  li-pooBdcrs;  Captain  Schae-iTer's  Battery,  Missouri  Volant««r 
AHUlery,  ilx  inula,  tf  and  ia-t>onndcra,  Ovneinl  Lyon  gave  tb*  mott  Important  aeonndary  commands  to  Brlgn- 
dl«r-Oeneml  Bvecney,  CokNirl  SigeL,  and  Mtiar  SturgU. 

>  The  offloen  called  Into  the  ennnoil  were  Brijpidier-Ornrnil  Sweeney,  Colonel  Stgel,  Minors  SoboBeld, 
Shepherd,  Conant,  and  Stnrgls,  and  Onptalna  Totton  and  Schacffer. 

*  Coarspoadenee  of  the  Kev  York  World  and  Utnld;  U/t  ^  6tn*ral  Lyott,  liy  Dr.  Woodward,  pi«»n 
MTlaMl.lndiutTe. 
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of  the  past  few  days  h^  giveEu  great  enconragement  to  botli 
men. 

r  at  Dug  Springs  impTessed  Gtcoeral  McCulloch  (a  part  of  whose 
as  that  had  been  bo  smitten  there)  with  the  importance  of  great 
on,  and,  after  oonsiiltation  with  some  of  his  officers,  he  fell  back, 
westward,  formed  a  jmiction  with  the  weaker  force  under  Price, 
ii^  from  Sareoxie.  Information  reached  them  at  Cane  Creek 
force  was  immensely,  superior,  and  McCulloch  counseled  a  retro- 
ment.  Price  entertained  a  different  opinion,  and  favored  an 
dvance;.  His  officers  t^reed  with  him,  and  he  asked  McCulloch 
arms,  that  his  destitute  Missouri  soldiers,  who  were  willing  to 
be  allowed  to  do  so.  McCulloch  revised.  So  the  matter  stood, 
same  evening,*  an  order  was  received  by  McCulloch, 
General  Polk,'  ordering  an  advance  upon  Lyon.  He  *  ^^ 
ncil  of  his  officers,  exhibited  the  order  to  Price, 
to  Djaroh  inomediately  on  Springfield,  upon  condition  that  he 
the  chief  command  of  the  army.  Price,  anxious  to  drive  the 
t  of  Missouri,  yielded  to  the  Texan,  saying  he  was  "  not  fighting 
n  bat  for  the  defense  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  He  was 
rreoder  his  command  and  his  life,  if  necessary,  as  a  sacrifice  to 

g  chief  command,  General  McCulloch  issued  an  order,'  direct- 
oed  men  to  remain  in  camp,  and  all  others  to  put 
n  order,  provide  themselves  with  fifty  rounds  of  ""^ 
each,  and  be  in  readiness  for  marching  at  midnight.  He 
irmy  into  three  columns ;  the  first  commanded  by  himself^  the 
aneral  Pearce,  of  Arkansas,  and  the  third  by  General  Price ;  and 
ited  honr  the  whole  force,  full  twenty  thousand  strong,  in  fine 
d  toward  Sprii^^eld,  expecting  to  meet  Lyon  eight  miles  dis-' 
tteir  can^,  where  there  were  strong  natural  defenses.  They 
he  position  cautiously,  at  sunrLse^  but  were  disappointed.  They 
ard,  unmindful  of  the  intense  heat,  the  stifling  dust,  and  the 
';  and  on  the  night  of  the  10th  the  wearied  army  encamped  at 
\  mUe  and  a  half  from  Wilson's  Creek,  and  about  ten  and  a  hali' 
if  Springfield.  They  were  in  a  sad  plight.  Their  baggage-train 
ind,  aad  so  were  their  beef  cattlei  The  troops  had  not  eaten 
»r  twenty-four  hours,  and  for  ten  days  previously  they  had 
'  half  rations.  They  satisfied  the  cravings  of  hunger  by  eating 
1  the  way,  but  without  a  particle  of  salt  or  a  mouthftil  of  meat, 
blankets,  nor  tents,  nor  clothes,  excepting  what  they  had  on 
md  four-fifths  of  them  were  barefooted.  "JBilly  Barlow's  dress 
rrote  one  of  their  number, "  would  be  decent  in  comparison  with 
(t  any  one,  from  the  major-general  down  to  the  humblest  pri- 

ih,  the  whole  Confederate  army  moved  to  "Wilson's  Creek,  at  a 
'est  of  Springfield,  where  that  stream  flows  through  a  narrow 
ed  on  each  side  by  gentle  sloping  hills  covered  with  patches  of 
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•  Pollard's  Tint  Ttar  <ifth*  War,  page  135. 
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48  LYON  PREPARES  FOR  BATTLE. 

low  trees  and  fields  of  com  and  wheat.  They  encamped  on  both  sides  of  the 
creek,  and  for  nearly  two  days  subsisted  wholly  npon  green  com.  Their 
effective  force,  according  to  the  best  estimates,  was  about  fifteen  thonsand 
men,  of  whom  six  thousand  were  horsemen.  The  latter  were  indifferently 
armed  with  flint-lock  muskets,  rifles,  and  shot-guns ;  and  there  were  many 
mounted  men  not  armed  at  alL  They  had  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery.'  Gren- 
eral  Price  reported  the  number  of  Missouri  State  troops  at  five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-one.  The  entire  number  of  Confederates  encamped  on 
Wilson's  Creek  appears  to  have  been  about  twenty-three  thousand. 

General  Lyon  had  now  only  a  little  more  than  five  thousand  effective 
men,  and  prudence  seemed  to  dictate  a  retreat  northward  rather  than  risk  a 
battle  under  such  disadvantages.  But  he  knew  that  a  retreat  at  that  time 
would  ruin  the  Union  cause  in  Missouri,  and  he  was  willing  to  risk  every 
thing  for  that  cause.  He  was  conscious  of  the  extreme  peril  by  which  his 
little  army  was  surrounded,  but  he  had  reason  to  hope  for  success,  for  he  was 
in  command  of  good  officers,  and  brave  and  well-armed  men.  Tet,  in  a 
council  of  war,  which  he  called  on  the  9th,  these  officers,  with  great  unani- 
mity, favored  the  evacuation  of  Springfield,  in  order  to  save  the  troops ;  but 
Greneral  T.  W.  Sweeney  vehemently  opposed  it,  and  urged  making  a  stand 

where  they  were,  and  withdrawing  from  Springfield  only  on  oom- 
**iSl'*"   P'llsion.*    On  the  same  day*  each  party  in  the  contest  prepared 

to  advance  upon  the  other  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Necessity  compelled  Lyon  to  go  out  and  meet  his  foe,  for  Springfield,  dta- 
ated  on  an  open  plain,  could  not  be  made  defensible  by  means  at  his  command. 
Every  avenue  leading  from  it  would  soon  be  closed  by  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  Confederates,  and  the  loss  of  his  whole  command  might  be 
the  consequence.  Every  thing  now  depended  upon  secrecy  and  skill  of  move- 
ment, and  he  resolved  to  march  out  at  night,  surprise  his  enemy,  and  by  a 
bold  stroke  scatter  his  forces.  Twice  already  he  had  appointed  the  hour  for 
such  a  movement  to  begin,  but  each  time  prudence  compelled  him  to  post- 
pone it.  Finally,  on  Friday,  the  »th  of  August,  he  prepared  to  execute  his 
plan  that  night.  He  divided  his  little  army  into  two  columns,  and  made 
dispositions  to  strike  the  Confederate  camp  at  two  points' simultaneously.* 

At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  observed,  the  Confederates  were  preparing 
for  a  similar  movement.    They  were  divided  into  four  columns,  and  ordered 

to  march  at  nine'  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  9th,*  so  as  to  soi^ 

°*°'      round  Springfield  and  attack  the  National  Army  at  dawn  the  next 

morning.    On  account  of  a  gathering  storm  and  the  intense  darkness,  McCul- 

»  PoIUrd'*  lirtt  Tear  vf  fKt  ITnr,  pii(tP  ISft 

'  WoodrnlTa  Lift  cf  tyon,  foge  808.  0«n«nl  Sweeney  had  been  In  SpHngfleM  Mtm  thne,  ftom  wkleh 
place  he  had  laened  •  procltmnMon,  on  the  4th  of  fv\j,  commaiMUnf  all  dUloyalUU  to  oease  their  oppoaitioB 
to  the  OoTerniDent  nwl  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance. 

•  Lyon's  oalnmn  cunilated  nf  three  brigades,  oommanded  refpedlTely  by  Mi^or  B.  D.  StargU,  Llirntnunt- 
Colonol  Andrews,  and  Colon»*l  Dettzler.  Mi^or  Stnrcls's  brliradc  was  composed  of  a  battalion  of  Regalar  Infantry, 
under  Captain  Plonimer,  Captain  Totten's  light  battery  of  six  pitceit,  a  battalion  of  Mlssonrl  Volunteer!,  under 
Mi^or  Ostorhnna,  UaptalD  VfootVl  company  of  mounted  Kansas  ^idnnteers,  and  a  rompany  of  Regular  Oaralry, 
nnder  Utntenant  Canfleld.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Andrews's  brigade  ooaslsted  of  Captain  Steele's  battalion  of 
Begnlars,  Lieutenant  nn  Bols'llght  battery  of  fiinrpleoea,  and  the  First  MlMonri  Volnnteers.  DelUler's  brigade 
was  oomposed  of  the  First  and  Second  Kansas  and  First  Iowa  Volnnteer^  and  two  bundled  oionnted  MliOttri 
llonw  flnanls.  SIgel's  oolumn  consisted  of  the  Third  and  Fifth  Htstonrl  Volnnteers,  one  company  of  earaby, 
nnder  Captain  Oarr,  another  of  dragoons,  under  Lieutenant  Farrand,  of  the  First  Infantry  and  a  company  of  r*. 
emlt^  with  a  light  battery  of  six  gnna,  nnder  Lieutenant  Lot  hmp. 
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looh  conntenmuided  the  order,  and  his  army,  wearied  with  waiting  and 
watching,  was  still  in  camp  on  Wilson's  Creek  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth.^ 
This  was  a  fortunate  circnmstance  for  Lyon.  He  had  moved  at  the  appointed 
hour;  and  as  McColloch,  in  anticipation  of  his  march  upon  Springfield,  had 
withdrawn  his  advanced  pickets,  and,  feeling  no  apprehensions  of  an  attack  by 
L<yon  with  his  small  force,  had  not  thrown  thfem  oat  again,  the  Nationals 
were  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  complete  surprise  of  their  foe. 

The  two  columns  of  the  National  Army  were  led  respectively  by  Lyon 
and  ^geL     The  former,  with  Major  Sturgis   as  his  second  in  command, - 
marched  from  Springfield  with  the  main  body,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  9th,'  to  iall  upon  the  Confederates  in  front,  leaving 
Sigel,  with  twelve  hundred  men  and  six  guns,  to  giun  their  rear     *  i%* 
by  their  right.    Lyon's  force  arrived  within  mght  of  the  Conr 
federate  guard-fires  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  they  lay  on  their 
arms  until  dawn.     Sigel  in  the  mean  time  had  left  his  position  a  little  south 
a(  Springfield,  and  was  in  the  Confederate  rear  at  the  appointed  time,  ready 
to  strike  the  meditated  blow. 

Lyon  formed  a  line  of  battle  at  five  o'clock,'  and  moved  ^J^  j^ 
forward  to  attack  the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  Confederate 
camp,  occupied  by  General  Rains,  closely  followed  by  Totten's  Battery, 
which  was  supported  by  a  strong  reserve.  The  Confederate  pickets  were 
driven  in  by  Lyon's  skirmishers,  and  the  Nationals  were  within  'musket- 
range  of  the  hostile  camp  in  front  of  Rains  before  the  latter  was  aware  of 
dieir  approach.  Rains  immediately  communicated  the  astounding  fact  to 
General  Price.  He  told  him  truly,  that  the  m^in  body  of  the  National  Army 
was  close  upon  him,  and  he  called  earnestly  for  re-enforcements.  McCulloch 
was  at  Price's  quarters  when  the  alarming  news  arrived,  and  he  hastened  at 
once  to  his  own,  to  make  dispositions  for  battle. 

General  Lyon  pushed  on  with  vigor  when  the  Confederate  camp  pickets 
weie  driven  in.  The  mounted  Home  Guards  and  Captain  Plummer's  battal- 
ion were  thrown  across  Wilson's  Creek,  near  a  sharp  bend,  and  moved  on  a 
line  with  the  advance  of  the  main  body,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
left  flank  of  the  Nationals  being  turned.  Steadily  onward  the  main  column 
inarched  along  a  ravine,  when,  on  ascending  a  ridge,  it  confronted  a  large 
force  of  Confederate  foot^soldiers,  composed  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  of 
IVice's  command,  under  Generals  W.  Y.  Slack,  J.  H.  McBride,  J.  B.  Clark, 
and  M.  M.  Parsons.  These  were  all  Missouri  State  Guards.  Dispositions 
for  a  contest  were  at  once  made  by  both  parties.  The  battalions  of  M^or 
Osterfaans,  and  two  companies  of  the  First  Missouri  Volunteers,  under  Cap- 
tains Yates  and  Cavender,  of  the  Nationals,  deployed  as  skirmishers.  At  the 
same  time  the  left  section  of  Captain  Totten's  Battery,  under  Lieutenant 
Sokalski,  fired  upon  their  foe.  A  few  moments  afterward,  the  remainder  of 
the  battery,  planted  on  an  eminence  more  to  the  right  and  front,  opened  with 
such  destructive  effect,  that  the  Confederates  broke,  and  were  driven  by 
Lyon's  in&ntry  to  the  hills  overlooking  their  camp. 

To  seize  and  occupy  the  crest  of  the  hills  from  which  the  Confederates 

<  E«(iatt  of  Oenml  Pries  ts  GaTcrnor  Jaokaon,  Angntt  12th,  1881.  Pollan],  In  his  Itrtt  Tiar  <if  tht  War, 
page  187,  Mjs,  that  «fter  riscelTlng  orderK  to  march,  on  the  eTcnlng  of  the  »th.  the  troop«  nude  praptntion,  Ukd 
got  up  »  itaai  before  their  cmmp-llrea.    TUt  dsnos  wu  kept  up  BBtU  s  l*tc  hoar. 
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had  been  driven  was  most  desirable,  and  for  that  purpose  the  First  Missooii, 
First  Kansas,  and  First  Iowa,  with  Totten's  Battery,  pushed  forward.  Major 
Osterhaus's  battalion  being  on  the  extreme  right,  his  own  right  resting  on 
the  side  of  an  abrupt  ravine.  A  Uik  of  battle  was  immediately  formed  on 
the  hill,  with  the  Missouri  troops  in  front,  the  Kansas  troops  sixty  yards  to 
the  left,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  ravine,  and  the  Iowa  troops  still  farther  to 
the  left.  Totten's  Battery  was  planted  on  an  eminence,  between  the  Missouri 
and  Kansas  troops ;  and  Dubois's  Battery,  supported  by  Steele's  battalion, 
was  placed  about  eighty  yards  to  the  left  and  rear  of  it,  in  a  position  to  play 
upon  a  concealed  Ck>nfederate  battery  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  across  the 
creek,  which  swept  the  position  of  the  Nationals.  In  the  mean  time,  Totten 
attacked  a  masked  battery  on  the  left  bank  of  the  creek,  whose  position 
could  only  be  known  by  the  flash  and  smoke  of  its  guns.  Directly  in  &ont, 
under  Totten's  guns,  lay  the  camp  of  General  Rains,  entirely  deserted. 

The  battle^  now  became  general.  A  very  severe  contest  was  raging  on  the 
right,  where  the  First  Missouri  was  fightii^  in  thick  underwood.  It  was  a 
contest  involving  a  struggle  between  superior  arms  well  used,  and  over- 
whelming numbers.  As  the  ranks  of  the  Confederates  were  penetrated  and 
gaps  were  made,  they  were  immediately  filled;  and  in  this  terrible  conflict 
the  line  of  the  Missourixms  was  sadly  thinned.  Totten  was  ordered  up  to, 
their  sup[K>rt,  and  his  canister-shot  made  .  awfnl  lanes  through  a  large  body 
of  Confederates,  who,  by  the  trick  of  caiTying  a  Union  flag,  approached 
quite  near  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  his  cannon.  The  deception  was  dis- 
covered in  time  to  allow  Totten  to  punish  them  severely,  and  ftdl  half  an 
hour  his  and  Dubois's  Battery  made  a  continual  roar.  In  the  mean  time, 
Plnmmer's  battalion,  in  the  bend  of  the  stream,  was  encountering  a  large 
body  of  infantry  in  a  corn-field.  Tlie  fight  there  was  terrific  for  a  while, 
when  over  two  thousand  Confederates  came  pouring  into  the  open  field 
from  the  woods  like  a  torrent,  threatening  to  overwhelm  and  annihilate  the 
Nationals  in  an  instant.  The  latter,  perceiving  their  peril,  retreated  in  good 
order,  while  shells  from  Dubois's  Battery,  thrown  with  precision,  fell  among 
the  pursuers  with  such  fearihl  effect,  that  they  turned  and  fled.  The  Con- 
federates had  been  struggling  vigorously  and  bravely  to  turn  the  left  flank 
of  the  Nationals ;  but  now,  after  such  fearful  loss  and  demoralization,  they 
abandoned  the  attempt. 

Whilst  Lyon  was  thus  carrying  on  the  battle  on  the  Confederate  front, 
Sigel,  whoso  assigned  duty  was  to  turn  their  right,  by  the  rear,  had  opened 
fire.  With  his  twelve  hundred  men,  and  batteiy  of  six  cannon,  he  had 
reached  a  position  within  a  mile  of  their  camp  at  dawn.  He  had  moved 
with  great  skill  and  caution,  and  his  alert  little  force  had  cut  off  several 
squads  of  their  enemy  in  such  a  way  that  no  intelligence  of  his  approach 
could  reach  the  Confederate  Army.  Almost  the  first  intimation  given  them 
of  his  presence  was  the  bursting  of  his  shells  over  their  tents  near  the  raidiHe 
of  their  encampment,  at  the  moment  when  the  booming  of  Lyon's  heavy 
guns  was  heard  in  another  part  of  the  field.  The  dismayed  Confederate*, 
composed  of  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Churchill,  Greer's  Texan  Rangers,  and 
nearly  seven  hundred  mounted  Missourians,  commanded  by  Colonel  Brown, 
fled,  leaving  every  thing  behind  them ;  when  Sigel's  men  rushed  across  the 
creek,  traversed  the  desolate  camp,  and  formed  almost  in  its  center.    The 
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Confederates  immediately  reappeared  in  strong  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
when  Sigel  brought  his  artillery  into  a  commanding  position,  and  with  it 
drove  his  foes  into  the  woods. 

Hearing  the  continued  roar  of  Lyon's  heavy  guns,  Sigel  now  pressed  for- 
ward to  attack  the  Confederate  line  of  battle  in  the  rear.  He  had 
along  the  Fayette- 
ville  road,  as  far  as 
Sharp's  farm,  with 
aboat  a  hundred 
prisoners  whom  he 
had  captured,  when 
the  firing  at  the 
northward  almost 
ceased.  Seeing  at 
the  same  time 
lai^  numbers  of 
the  Confederates 
moving  southward, 
he  believed  that 
Lyon  had  won  a 
victory;  and  that 
belief  was  strength- 
ened, when  it  was 
reported  to  him 
that  National  sol- 
diers were  ap- 
proaching his  line. 
Orders  were  .given 
not  to  fire  in  that 
direction,  and  flags 
of  friendly  greeting 
were  waved,  when  suddenly  the  advancing  trooj>8  raised  the  Confederate 
banner,  and  two  batteries,  directly  in  front  of  Sigel's  force,  opened  a  heavy 
and  destructive  fire  upon  the  Nationals.  The  Confederates,  strong  in  num- 
bers, and  dressed  like  Sigel's  men,  had  so  deceived  that  commander,  that  they 
were  allowed  to  approach  within  less  than  musket-shot  distance  before  th« 
trick  was  discovered.  The  consternation  in  his  ranks  was  terrible,  and  every 
arm  seemed  paralyzed  for  a  moment  In  the  sudden  confusion  the  Confed- 
erates rushed  forward,  killed  the  artillery  horses,  and,  turning  the  flanks  of 
the  infantry,  caused  them  to  fly  in  the  wildest  disorder.  They  rushed  into 
bushes  and  by-roads,  incessantly  attacked  by  largo  numbers  of  Arkansas  and 
Texas  cavalry.  The  entire  battery  was  captured;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes,  of  his  twelve  hundred  men,  Sigel  had  only  about  three  hundred 
left.  He  saved  these  and  one  of  his  cannon,'  but  lost  his  regimental  flag. 
Such  now  composed  the  entire  remnant  of  Lyon's  second  column.* 


rLUlf  or  TflS  BATTLl  OF  WnLROM  •  rURK. 


*  Qifittlii  Flftg^  tkttmei  rapes  to  this  gnn,  nnd  made  some  of  the  Confederate  prisonera  draw  U  off  the  fteld. 

*  The  coropoeltlon  -of  Sl^Ps  cnrpe  was  not  well  fitted  for  a  trying  poBitlon.    The  term  of  aerrlce  of  the 
Flftb  lil«a«or1  had  expired,  and  the  engafemest  to  remain  eight  daji  longer  ended  un  the  day  hefore  the  battle. 
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There  had  been  a  lull  in  the  tempest  of  war,  when  this  suooessful  strata- 
gem of  the  Confederates  was  performed.  Now  the  storm  burst  with  in- 
creased fury,  and  the  fight  was  terrific  all  along  the  line,  as  we  shall  observe 
presently. 

We  left  Lyon's  column  contending  with  the  Confederates  in  fk)nt,  when 
each  party  in  turn  had  been  compelled  to  give  way,  but,  equally  brave  and 
determined,  had  renewed  the  contest  with  vigor.  At  length,  as  we  have 
seen,  when  Sigel  was  pushing  along  the  Fayetteville  road,  to  strike  the  Con- 
federate rear,  the  firing  had  ceased  along  almost  the  entire  line.  The  excep. 
tion  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  National  forces,  where  the  First  Mis- 
souri, assbted  by  the  First  Iowa  and  Kansas  regiments,  were  valiantly  beating 
back  the  foe,  in  their  attempts  to  turn  that  flank.  They  were  patiently 
carrying  on  an  unequal  contest  with  a  superior  force,  though  decimated, 
during  over  four  hours'  hard  fighting.  They  were  almost  fainting  with  weari- 
ness and  thirst,  after  having  repeatedly  driven  back  their  enemy,  when  a 
heavy  body  of  fresh  Confederates  were  seen  hurrying  forward  to  give  them  a 
omshing  blow.  The  quick  eye  and  judgment  of  General  Lyon  saw  the  j)eril 
of  his  comrades,  and  he  ordered  the  Second  Kansas  to  their  support  He 
rode  forward  himself,  and  perceiving  the  danger  greater  than  he  apprehended, 
ordered  Totten  to  send  aid  from  his  battery  for  the  right  of  the  contending 
Nationals.  Lieutenant  Sokalski  was  immediately  ordered  forward  with  a  sec- 
tion, and  prompt  relief  was  afforded  by  his  skillfiil  use  of  his  guns. 

A  new  danger  to  the  Nationals  now  appeared.  Eight  hundred  Confede- 
rate cavalry  had  formed  a  line  of  battle,  unobserved,  behind  a  ridge,  and 
suddenly  dashed  toward  the  National  rear,  where  some  Kansas  troops  were 
guarding  ambulances  for  the  wounded.  Volleys  from  infantry  did  not  check 
their  movement ;  but  when  they  were  within  two  hundred  yards  of  Totten's 
Battery,  that  officer  suddenly  wheeled  his  guns,  turned  them  upon  the 
horsemen,  and  opened  such  a  deadly  fire  that  they  and  their  beasts  fell  in 
heaps.  The  effect  was  marvelous.  Those  mounted  men,  who  had  just 
been  prouldy  scorning  all  opposition,  and  feeling  sure  of  turning  the  tide 
of  victory  in  favor  of  the  Confederates  with  very  little  more  fighting,  were 
now  suddenly  scattered  in  confusion.  The  check  immediately  became  a 
rout,  and  every  man  in  the  saddle  sought  the  shelter  of  the  woods  or 
intervening  ridges.  Meanwhile  the  support  of  Steele's  Battery  was  trans- 
ferred from  Dubois's  to  Totten's.  These  had  just  formed  in  battle  line  when  a 
very  heavy  body  of  Confederates  came  pouring  out  of  the  woods  on  Lyon's 
front  and  flank.  Instantly  the  hurricane  of  war  was  again  in  full  career  over 
that  hard-fought  field.  Backward  and  forward  the  contending  lines  swayed, 
their  fronts  often  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other.  Every  effective  man  in 
Lyon's  column  was  now  engaged.  For  an  hour  the  conflict  was  terrible,  and 
all  that  time  it  seemed  as  if  a  feather's  weight  would  turn  the  scale  in  favor 
of  one  or  the  other.  Lyon  was  seen  continually  moving  along  the  lines 
wherever  the  storm  raged  most  furiously,  encouraging  his  men  by  brave 
words  and  braver  deeds.  Very  early  in  this  fierce  engagement  his  horse 
was  shot.    Then  he  received  a  wound  in  the  leg ;  another  in  the  head  soon 

The  men  flerrfng  the  cnnnon  were  taken  fh>ni  the  Infkntry.  and  wer«  mostly  recrnltfl.  Mnnf  nffleers  hud  Irf^ 
•nd  a  greater  portion  of  the  men  of  the  Third  Begiiaent  were  imperfectly  drilled,  and  had  never  been  under  lira 
before. 
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followed,  when,  parti&Ily  stanned,  he  walked  a  few  paces  to  the  rear  and 
said  to  Mi^or  Schofield,  deepondingly, "  I  fear  the  day  is  lost" — "  No,  Gene- 
ral, let  OS  try  once  more,"  was  the  reply.  The  commander  soon  rallied,  and, 
regardless  of  the  blood  still  flowing  from  his  wounds,  he  mounted  the  horse 
of  one  of  Major  Stni^is's  orderlies,  and  placing  himself  in  front  of  the  Second 
K^p«a«,  who  were  led  by  the  gallant  Colonel  Mitchell,  he  swung  his  hat  over 
his  bead,  and  calling  loudly  for  the  troops  to  follow,  dashed  forward  with  a 
desperate  determination  to  gain  the  victory.  Mitchell  fell  severely  wounded, 
and  his  troops  asked,  "Who  shall  lead  us?" — "I  will  lead  you,"  said  the 
chief;  "  come  on,  brave  men  1"  In  a  few  moments  afterward  a  rifle-ball  entered 
his  left  side  and  passed  through  his  body  near  the  heart.  He  fell  in  the  arms 
of  his  body-servant,  Albert  Lehman,  saying :  "  Lehman,  I  am  going,"  and 
expired  a  few  seconds  afterward. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Greneral  Lyon  fell,  and 
the  command  devolved  upon  Major  Sturgis.  The  Confederates  had  just  been 
repulsed  along  the  whole  line,  and  for  twenty  minutes  there  was  another  lull 
in  the  storm.  Taking  advantage  of  this  respite,  Sturgis  consulted  with  his 
officers.  The  little  army  was  dreadfully  shattered,  and  its  beloved  leader 
was  slain.  Li  its  front  were  at  least  twenty  thousand  men,  of  whom  two- 
thirds  were  effective  soldiers.  The  Nationals  had  then  been  without  water 
nearly  thirty  hours,  and  a  supply  could  be  had  only  at  Springfield,  twelve 
miles  distant.  Certain  defeat  seemed  to  awut  the  little  band.  The  loss  of 
Sigel's  column  was  not  then  known.  Hia  silence  was  ominous.  If  he  had 
retreated,  nothing  was  left  for  Sturgis  to  do  but  to  follow  his  example.  The 
great  question  to  be  decided  was,  "  Is  retreat  possible?"  It  was  under  con- 
flideiation  when  the  council  was  suddenly  broken  up  by  the  appearance  of  a 
heavy  body  of  in&ntry  advancing  from  the  hill  on  which  Sigel's  guns  had 
been  heard.  Above  them  was  seen  waving  the  banner  of  the  Union.  Pre- 
parations were  made  to  form  a  junction  with  them,  and  they  had  approached 
to  a  covered  position  within  a  short  distance  of  Sturgis's  line,  when  a  battery 
upon  a  hill  in  the  rear  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  Nationals,  and  the 
approaching  troops  displayed  the  Confederate  flag. 

For  the  third  time  during  the  battle  the  Union  soldiers  had  been  deceived 
by  this  stratagem.  In  this  case  the  Confederates  came,  having  an  appear- 
ance exactly  like  Slgel's  men,  and  the  battery  with  which  they  announced 
their  true  character  was  composed  of  Sigel's  captured  guns !  Their  voice 
was  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  conflict,  and  they  were  speedily  silenced 
by  Dubois,  supported  byOeterhausand  a  remnant  of  the  First  ABssouri.  The 
battle  raged  fiercely  for  a  time.  Totten's  Battery,  supported  by  Iowa  and 
Kegular  troops,  in  the  center  of  the  National  line,  was  the  special  object  of 
attack.  The  two  armies  were  sometimes  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  and 
faces  were  scorched  by  the  flash  of  a  foeman's  gun.  The  Union  column  stood 
like  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  turbulent  waves,  dashing  them  into  foam.  Its 
opponents  were  vastly  its  superior  in  numbers.  At  length  its  line,  pressed 
by  an  enormous  weight,  began  to  bend.  At  that  critical  moment  Captain 
Granger  dashed  forward  from  the  rear  with  the  support  of  Dubois's  Battery, 
consbting  of  portions  of  the  First  Kansas,  First  Missouri,  and  First  Iowa 
Regiments.  These  poured  upon  the  Confederates  a  volley  so  destructive  that 
thdr  right  wing  recoiled,  leaving  the  earth  strewn  with  their  dead  and 
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wounded.  The  confusion  caused  by  this  disaster  spread  over  the  entire  CJon- 
federate  line,  and  in  broken  masses  the  j  fell  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods. 
At  the  same  time,  their  wagon-train  was  on  fire,  its  huge  columns  of  black 
smoke  in  the  distance  giving  heart  to  the  Nationals  by  its  seeming  indications 
of  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  fly.  But  this  they  did  not  do.  They 
held  the  field. 

Thus  ended,  at  eler\'en  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  the  Battle  or 
'^jU*^""  Wilcox's  Ceeek,*  after  a  struggle  of  fire  or  six  hours,  which 
was  not  surpassed  in  intensity  and  prowess,  on  both  sides,  during 
the  great  war  that  followed.'  The  National  loss  was  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  hundred,  and  that  of  the  Confederates  was,  according  to  the  most 
careful  estimate,  full  three  thousand.*  The  shattered  National  troops  were 
in  no  condition  to  follow  up  the  advantage  which  they  had  gained  in  the 
closing  contest.  Their  strength  and  their  ammunition  were  nearly  exhausted, 
and  nothing  remained  for  them  to  do  but  to  fall  back  to  Springfield.  The 
order  for  that  movement  was  given  at  the  close  of  the  battle,  and  the  little 
army,  joined  on  the  way  by  a  portion  of  the  remnant  of  Sigel's  column, 
reached  the  old  camp,  still  under  the  protection  of  a  body  of  Home  Guards, 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  hurry  of  retreat,  the  body  of  Cr^eral 
Lyon  was  left  behind,  but  it  was  subsequently  recovered.* 

Under  the  general  command  of  Colonel  Sigel,  the  entire  Union  foirce 

left  Springfield  the  next  morning*  at  three  o'clock,  and  in  good 

order  retreated  to  Holla,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 

distant,  in  the  direction  of  St.  Louis,  safely  conducting  a  Government  train, 

five  miles  in  length,  and  valued  at  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dcdlars. 

>  The  C«iifedent«a  railed  tbi»  the  Aim;*  </ Oai; ;»«: 

*  The  example  of  Lyon  In  the  ampaiga,  which  fur  him  ended  at  Springfield,  tniplted  «U  of  his  followeits 
with  the  must  ookllerly  qualities,  and  Ifaey  were  eminently  displayed  ftftenvard.  Ftom  hia  little  smiy  «  laf^ 
numher  uf  commaDders  emaoated,  and  were  eonapicaooa,  especial ly  in  the  Weirt.  Twu  jeora  afterward.  • 
writer  in  the  Detroit  Tribun*  aatd :  **  There  waa  present  at  Wilson's  Creek  the  usual  complement  of  officers  fur 
a  force  of  five  thousand  men.  From  them  havu  been  made  six  m^joi^generals,  and  thirteen  brigadiers;  colonda. 
Heatenant-coloRels,  and  minora  by  the  score  hare  spmng  from  thcee  who  wero  then  either  line  or  ■on-oora. 
missioned  officers.  From  one  company  of  the  First  Iowa  In(antr;f  thirty-seven  commissioned  officers  am  now 
in  the  service.  Similarly,  one  company  of  ttie  First  Missouri  has  contributed  thlrty-twa  It  ts  a  cnrfons  fhct; 
that,  of  the  ofHeers  who  survived  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  not  one  haa  been  klUeil  in  battle,  a»d  only  oo» 
has  dle<l  from  disease.  In  oTery  battle  for  the  Union  the  heroes  of  this  terrible  contest  are  foand,  and  nowlker* 
have  they  disgraced  their  old  recurd.  '  Is  It  not  worth  ten  yean  uf  life  to  bo  able  to  say,  I  was  In  the  eampalga 
with  Lyon  r" 

A  poet  of  the  day,  apostrophiztnc  the  Spirit  of  Lyon  as  a  terror  to  the  conspiratoca,  wrote : 

**  For  wherosoe'er  thy  comrades  stand 
To  face  the  traitors,  as  of  yom. 
Thy  prescient  spirit  shall  command. 
And  lead  the  charge  once  more." 

*  See  reports  of  Mi^or  Stnrgia,  August  Mth,  1861 ;  of  Colonel  Slgel,  Aognat  18th,  1861,  and  of  the  snbordlnat* 
sffleers  of  Lyon's  army ;  also,  reports  of  Generals  Price  and  McCullocb  and  tbdr  snbordlnste  officers.  The 
National  loss  was  repnrtnl  at  i28  killed.  Til  wounded,  and  Mt  missing.  MeOnlloch  repoited  the  Coofederat* 
loss  at  26ft  killed,  800  i^unnded,  and  80  missing.  At  the  some  time,  ho  reported  the  National  loss  to  be  over  2,000. 
He  hod  previously  said  to  a  National  otUcer,  who  was  with  a  party  at  his  quartei-s,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  '^Tonr 
loss  was  very  great  but  ours  was  four  times  yours."    See  Report  of  the  Committtt  on  the  Conduct  f^tht  War. 

Oeneral  Prioe,  In  his  report  ( Angnst  IZth,  1861),  saya  the  loss  of  his  command  was  nearly  TOO,  or  nearly  one- 
Sfth  of  his  entire  force. 

*  Lyon's  body  was  placed  In  an  ambnianee  to  be  moved  fWwa  the  field,  but  In  the  hurry  of  depaKare  It  was 
left.  From  Springfield,  a  aurgeoD  with  attendants  was  sent  back  fur  It,  and  Ocneral  Price  sent  it  to  the  town  in 
his  own  wagon.  In  the  confusion  of  abandoning  Springfield,  the  next  morning,  it  was  again  left  behind,  when, 
after  being  carefhily  prepared  for  burial  by  two  members  of  Brfgadier-Oenenil  Clark*s  staff,  It  was  delivered  t» 
the  care  of  Mra.  Phelps  (wife  of  J.  S.  Phelps,  •  former  member  of  Congress  from  Missoarl,  and  a  stanch  Dnlon 
man),  who  caused  it  to  he  burled.  A  few  days  afterward  It  waa  disinterred  and  sent  to  St  Louis,  and  from 
there  It  was  conveyed  to  Ita  final  restlng-phice  in  a  churchyard  at  Bast  Hartford,  In  Connectlent. 
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ates,  so  greatly  snperior  in  numbers,  did  not  follow,  thereby 
y  the  groundlessness  of  their  claim  to  a  victory,  which  was  so 
de.'     Indeed,  McCulloch,  in  his  first  official  report,  only  said  of 

"They  have  met  with  a  signal  repulse."    It  was  not  even  that. 

forces  reached  RoUa,  a  point  of  railway  communication  with 
he  19th  of  August,  where  "Camp  Good  Hope"  was  established, 
portion  of  Missouri  was  now  left  open  to  the  sway  of  the  Con- 
they  were  securing  important  footholds  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
iver.  In  the  mean  time,  Harris,  one  of  Governor  Jackson's 
I  been  making  a  formidable  display  of  power  in  Northeastern 

had  rallied  a  considerable  force  at  Paris,  and  commenced  the 
jying  the  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  Railway.     He  was  driven 

forces  under  Colonel  Smith,  when  he  organized  guerrilla  par- 

and  plunder  the  Union  people.  Finally,  with  twentynseveu 
he  joined  General  Price  before  Lexuigton. 
nizcd  bands  of  Secessionists  had  been  opei-ating  in  Xorthcastem 
e  same  time,  and  had  compelled  the  Unionists  to  organize  and 
es  for  defense.  The  latter,  under  Colonel  Moore,  formed  a 
IS.  The  Secessionists  also  oi^anized ;  and  on  the  5th  of  August, 
hundred  of  them,  led  by*Martiu  Green,  and  furnished  with 
if  cannon,  fell  upon  Moore's  force,  of  about  four  hundred  in 
e  village  of  Athens,  where  the  assailants  were  repulsed  and 
The  Unionists  now  flocked  to  Moore's  victorious  standard; 
g  aided  by  General  Pope,  the  Seccssiomsts  north  of  the  Mis- 
ere  soon  made  to  behave  very  circumspectly. 
aa  time,  the  loyal  civil  authorities  of  Missouri  were  making 

the  State  from  the  vortex  of  secession.     The  popular  Conven- 
td  taken  a  stand  in  favor  of  the  Union,  as  we  have  observed,' 
.  Jefferson  City  on  the  22d  of  July,  and  proceeded  to  reorganize 
ent  for  the  State,  which  had  been  broken  up  by  the  flight  of 
and  other  officers,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  legislators,  maHy 
in  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  of  the  Government    The  Conven- 
;he  offices  of  Governor,  Lientenant-Govemor,  and  Secretary  of 
leant,  by  a  vote  of  fifty-sir  to  twenty-five.    They  also  declared 
le  members  of  the  General  Assembly  vacant,  by  a  . 
o  to  twenty-eight.*    On  the  following  day  they  pro-     *  ^"^i**' 
slection  of  officers  for  a  provisional  government,'  and 
first  Monday  in  November  following  as  the  time  for  the  people 


*li 


gnphad  to  L  Pope  Walker,  at  Richmond :  "  We  hare  gained  a  great  victory  OTer  the 
Icfl  sfMilEe  of  It  as  **  a  brlUlont  rlctiirj,^^  "  achieved  upon  a  hard-funght  Held,'*  and  said  the 
nttered  lor  and  wide  the  well-appointed  army  which  the  usurper  at  Washington  "  had  been 
nths  gathering.  The  Confederate  "  Congress,'*  at  Richmond,  on  the  21st  of  August,  in  the 
ion  of  thanlis  tendered  to  McCulloch  and  his  men,  declare.)  that  it  had  "  pleased  Almightjr 
the  arms  of  the  Confederate  Stntes  another  glorious  and  important  victory;**  while  the 
bited  the  grrateat  Jnbilatlon.  "  The  next  word  will  be,"  shouted  the  New  Orleans  Picatnm* 
t,  - '  On  to  SU  Louis  r  That  Uken,  the  power  of  Ltneolnlsm  Is  broken  In  the  whole  Weat ; 
ng  "Hoi  for  Rtehmondr  and  'Hoi  for  NewOrleansT  there  will  be  harrying  toandflro, 
magnntcB  at  Washington,  and  anxlooa  Inqalrtct  of  whit  they  shall  du  to  save  thamseWe* 
o  come." 
nlnme  L 
imblr,  Provisional  Governor;  Wlllard  P.  Hull,  Uentt-nant-Oovemor;  and  Mordecai  Oliver, 
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to  elect  pei'Bons  to  fill  the  same  offices.  After  transaoting  other  neccssaiy 
business,  the  Convention  issued  an  Address  to  the  people,  in  which  the  state 
of  public  affairs  was  clearly  set  forth,  and  the  dangers  to  the  State,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hostile  movements  of  the  Secessionists  within  its  borders  and 
invaders  from  without,  were  as  plainly  portrayed.  The  treason  of  the  Crov- 
emor  and  his  associates  was  exposed,  whereby  the  action  of  the  Convention 
in  organizing  a  provisional  government  was  justified. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  the  Provisional  Governor  issoed  a  proclamation  to 
the  people,  calculated  to  allay  their  apprehension  concerning  one  of  their 
special  interests.  "No  countenance,"  he  said,  "will  be  afforded  to  any 
scheme,  or  to  any  conduct,  calculated  in  any  degree  to  interfere  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  existing  in  the  State.  To  the  .very  utmost  extent  of 
executive  power  that  institution  will  be  protected."  This  assurance  was  a 
mordant  for  the  loyalty  of  the  Union-loving  slaveholders,  and  the  new  pro- 
visional government  received  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  Large  numbers  of  the  disaffected  inhabitants  took  an  oath  of 
allegiance,'  and  the  friends  of  order  were  greatly  encouraged. 

Whilst  the  loyal  State  Convention  and  the  provisional  government 
were  laboring  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  Missouri,  the  leaders  in  rebellion 
there  were  making  the  strongest  eflbrts  to  secure  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Commonwealth.  On  the  day  when  the  Convention  sent  forth  its  address, 
the  disloyal  Lieutenant-Governor  (Thomas  C.  Reynolds),  then  at  New  Mar 
drid,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  in  which  he  declared  that,  acting  as  Chief  Magistrate  during  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  Governor  Jackson,  he  had  returned  to  proclaim,  under  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  the  disloyal  legislature,  the  absolute  severance  of 
Missouri  from  the  Union.  "Disregarding  forms,  and  looking  to  realities," 
he  said,  "  I  view  any  ordinance  for  the  separation  from  the  Nortli,  and  imion 
with  the  Confederate  States,  as  a  mere  outward  ceremony  to  give  notice  to 
others  of  an  act  already  consummated  in  the  hearts  of  her  people,"  and  that, 
colisequently,  "no  authority  of  the  United  States  will  hereafter  be  pwmitted 
in  Missom-L"  With  such  views  of  the  political  rights  of  the  people,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  consign  them  to  the  inflictions  of  a  military  despotism; 
so,  in  the  same  proclamation,  he  announced  that,  by  invitation  of  Governor 
Jackson,  General  Pillow,  commander  of  the  Tennessee  troops  in  the  Confed* 
erate  service,  had  entered  Missouri,'  and .  that  he  was  empowered  "  to  make 
, , _»- ^ t . 

*  The  following  U  a  copy  of  the  o«th  vhlch  the  Confederate  leaden  had  compelled  the  dtlxens  to  take; — 

"KoowallnieD,  that  I, ,  of  the  County  of ,  State  of  Missouri,  du  sulemnly  swear  that  I  will  bear 

tme  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  support  the  Constitntlun  of  the  State,  and  tliat  1  will  not  give  aid. 
eomlhrt,  Information,  protection,  or  encoafagemeat  tu  the  enemies  or  opposers  of  the  Missuuri  Slate  Goard,  nr 
of  their  allies,  the  Armies  uf  the  Confederate  States,  upon  the  penalty  of  death  for  treason.'' 

'General  Pillow  londeil  with  his  troops  at  New  Madrid,  at  near  the  close 'of  July.  His  first  order  Issued 
there  was  on  the  SStb,  prt>blblting  tho  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquors  to  hla  soldiers.  He  liad  sugsested  this  more- 
ment  into  Missouri  at  on  early  period,  as  one  of  roat  importance  In  his  plans  for  seizing  Bird's  Point  and  Catra 
Whilst  engaged  In  strongly  fortifying  Memphis,  Bandulph,  and  one  or  two  other  points  on  the  Tennessee  shore 
of  the  Mississippi,  ho  earnestly  recommended  the  occupation  of  New  Madrid  and  Island  Ka  10  hy  bis  troopa, 
and  the  erection  of  strong  fortifications  there,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  making  New  Madrid  hla  base  of  opera- 
tione  against  Bird's  Point  and  Cairo,  and  of  preTentIng  armed  reaaels  descending  the  river,  it  being  erldcnt 
early  in  June  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  that  pnrposo.  At  tho  middle  of  June  he  was  ready  to  move 
forward,  and  only  awaited  a  compliance  of  Quvemor  Ilarris,  with  a  requisition  of  Pillow  for  additional  troops 
Gr«>m  Mlildle  Tonnesaee.  The  threatening  asp*-ct  of  affairs  la  loyal  East  Tennessee  at  that  time  so  alarmed 
Harris  that  he  hesitated,  and  telegraphed  to  Pltlov  on  the  Kd  of  June,  as  follows:  "  I  still  approve,  but  cannot 
send  troops  IVum  hero  until  niattera  in  East  Tennessee  sre  settled."    Pillow  was  disappointed  and  annoyed,  and 
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and  enforce  such  civil  police  regulations  as  he  m&j  deem  necessaiy  for  the 
eecority  of  his  forces,  the  preservation  of  order  and  discipline  in  his  camp, 
and  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citirens;"  in  other  words, 
martial  law  was  established  within  indefinite  limits  by  this  avowed  usurper 
of  the  rights  of  the  people.  He  clothed  M.  Jeff  Thompson,'  one  of  Jackson^s 
Jitlissouri  brigadiers,  with  the  same  power;  and  he  and  Pillow,  and  W.  J. 
Hardee  (who  had  abandoned  his  flag,  joined  the  insurgents,  and  was  com- 
missioned a  brigadier  in  the  Confederate  Army),  now  held  military  posses- 
sion of  the  southeastern  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  aud  made  vigorous 
preparations  to  co-operate  with  Price  and  his  associates  in  "expelling  the 
enemy  from  the  State."  Pillow  assumed  the  pompous  title  of  "Iterator  of 
Miesouri"  and  his  orders  and  dispatches  were  commenced,  " Head-Quarters 
Army  of  Liberation." 

Governor  Jackson,  who  had  been  to  Richmond  to  make  arrangements  for 


«a  the  fcnowlng  d*;  he  wrote  to  the  OeTernar,  M^tng:  'I  think  It  pzeeeiUnglj  unfortunate  that  fon  hsre 
lutpiuitd  the  moreinenta/omxird  •geloat  BIrd'a  Point  mod  Cairo  for  the  relief  of  Minaoari.  The  main  body  of 
the  fi>roe  at  these  two  polnta  baa  been  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  In  the  East  and  the  rising  up  of 
IflMoari.  and  the  work  of  taking  these  point*  wonld  now  be  of  oumparstlTelr  easy  aeeompllshment  If  my  mnve- 
ment*  are  to  \»  suspended  ttoUl  £ast  Tennessee  oeaaea  to  wuUt  and  beeomea  lojal.  It  will  defer  xnj  action  to  a  period 
when  I  cannot  aasome  the  offtntix^t  state.  In  my  judfctnent,  two.  three,  ur  four  regiments  Is  a  force  anfficlcnt 
for  any  probable  contingency  in  view  of  the  poeltion  of  East  Tennessee.  Without  aid  from  the  forces  of  Middle 
Tennessee  I  haTe  not  the  means  of  adranclng,  nor  will  I  attempt  It  In  ten  days  the  enemy  will.  In  all  proba- 
bility, increase  his  force  at  Cairo,  and  will  hare  his  three  gunboats,  mounting  80  guns,  at  Cairo,  and  then  it 
would  he  madness  to  attempt  a  dWodfftnent^ 

Then,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  the  great  want  of  the  Army  of  Tennaasee  was  arms.  In  Jnly,  PtUow 
laaned  an  order  directing  the  gathering  up  of  all  the  ritles  In  private  handa  in  Weatern  Tenoeasee,  for  the  purpose 
of  liarlog  them  made  of  uniform  bore  and  devoted  to  the  public  use. 

In  hi»  appeal  to  the  people,  he  aaid:  **  Seventy  thousand  additional  truopa  muat  be  raised  to  protect  the 
country.  These  troops  can  be  armed  only  by  the  country  rifles  being  procured,  and  thus  converteil.  .  .  These 
rifles  win  give  yoo  no  protection  when  scattered  orer  the  country  in  your  houses.  Kothing  will  save  the  coun- 
try from  being  OTcmio  and  derastated  by  a  mors  tlian  savage  foe,  bat  arms  In  the  hands  of  organised  and  drilled 
troops.^  Workshops  for  the  purpose  of  changing  these  arms  were  employed  at  Memphis,  under  Captain  Hunt. 
Agenta  were  apfiolnted  to  collect  the  rifles,  who  were  authorized  to  give  oertillcates  of  purchase,  the  weapons  to 
be  ^larwarda  paid  for  by  the  Confederate  goTccnment— /Wow'a  Ma.  Ordtr  Book. 

Among  a  ni;iaa  of  autograph  letters  before  me  is  one  ttom  General  S.  B.  Anderson  to  General  Pillow,  dated . 
May  ISth,  1S61,  In  which  he  makes  an  important  discloanre  concerning  evident  preparations  for  revolt  having 
be«i  made  by  the  anthorlties  of  Tennessee,  several  months  before  the  election  of  Ur.  Lincoln.  He  says :  ^  I  am 
oatDg  every  effort  to  collect  together  Hit  armsqfthe  State  issued  to  voiunieer  companies^  raissd /or  political 
purposts  and  othenrise^  and  now  disbanded;  and  in  Imtlctng  over  the  bonds  given  for  arms,  as  found  in  the 
Seersury  of  State'a  office,  I  Bud  that  on  Ihs  ilk  tfjati/  liut  [1840],  there  waa  Issued  to  W.  J.  Hendricks,  J.  E. 
CrtiWdta",  E.  E.  Moody,  and  IL  Winslow,  of  lAgrange,  WestTenn.,  the  following  arms;  64  swords  and  128  pistols. 
These  arma  are  worth  lookinir  after,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  yon  to  have  them  looked  after  and 
gslhisiil  np,  if  not  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  an  going  to  t^e  the  field." 

1  Thompson,  wfao  became  a  notorious  gnerrlUa  chit  C  like  Pillow,  seemed  fond  of  Issuing  proclamations  and 
writing  letters.  In  both  of  which  he  indulged  much  In  hyperbole.  Many  of  the  latter,  written 'at  the  period  we 
a»  now  considering,  are  before  ma  The  day  after  lieynolda  issued  bis  proelamation,  Thompson  sent  forth  the 
foOovring  manifeato  to  the  people  of  Misaoori,  which  Is  a  inir  specimen  of  his  atylo : — 

■Come,  now,  strike  while  the  Iron  la  hot!  Our  enemies  are  whippeil  in  Virginia.  They  have  been  whipped 
In  MisaoorL  General  Hardee  advancea  In  the  center,  General  Pillow  on  the  right,  and  General  MeCnlloch  on 
the  left,  with  20,000  brave  Sonthem  hearta,  to  oar  aid.  So  leave  year  plows  In  the  (tarrow,  and  yoor  o.ven  in  the 
yoke,  and  rush  like  a  tornado  upon  our  tnvadera  and  foes,  to  sweep  them  fi*om  the  fiioe  of  the  earth,  or  force  them 
ibom  the  soil  of  our  State  I  Brave  sons  of  the  Ninth  District,  come  and  join  na  I  We  have  plenty  ofammunltlon, 
and  the  oattle  on  ten  thousand  bills  are  ours.  We  have  forty  thousand  Belgian  muskets  coming ;  but  bring  your 
guns  and  moakets  with  yon,  If  yon  have  them;  if  not,  come  without  them.  We  will  strike  your  fuea  like  a 
Sontiwra  thunderbolt,  and  soon  our  oamp-flras  will  lllominate  the  Merrlmae  and  Mtssfmri.    Come,  turn  out. 

"Japr.  TuoMPBON,  BriQ.-Gsneral  Comd'g.'^ 
Many  Mluourians  who  had  fled  fWnn  the  State, late  In  May  and  early  In  June,  bad  enhred  the  Tennessee 
Aimy.  It  was  desirable  to  have  these  and  other  exiled  citizens  of  that  State  organized  for  home  duty,  and 
Thompaao  was  sent  to  Msmpbia  for  that  purpose.  There,  on  the  14th  of  Jane,  a  meeting  of  Ulssonrlans  was 
heM,  and  in  a  series  of  reaolatlons  they  askoil  Pillow  for  inartera  and  anbslstenee,  and  the  lelease  fh>m  •ervioe  In 
the  Tennessee  Army,  snch  Mtssnurlans  as  had  been  enlisted.  The  autograph  letter  to  Pillow  Inclosing  these 
reaolutkina  is  before  me.  and  Is  signed  by  M.  Jeft  Thompsim,  B.  Newton  Halt,  Thomas  P.  Hoy,  N.  J.  McArthnr, 
James  Oeerge,  and  Lowis  U.  Kenncrly. 
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juilitary  aid,  and  the  annexation  of  Missouri  to  the  Confederacy,  had  just 
returned,  and  from  New  Madrid  he  also  issued  a  proclamation.* 
'^iMt""     ^^  ^*^  '^^  *'*®  form  of  a  provisional  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  the  State,  in  which  he  gave  reasons  which,  he  said,  "justified" 
a  separation  from  the  Union.    These  "  reasons  "  consisted  of  the  nsual  misrepre- 
sentations concerning  the  National  Government,  in  forms  already  &miliar  to  the 

reader,  and  were  followed  by  a  formal 
declaration  that  Missouri  was  "  a  sove- 
reign, free,  and  independent  republic." 
On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the 
Confederate  "Congress"  at  Richmond 
passed  an  act  to  "aid  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri in  repelling  invasion  by  the  United 
States,  and  to  authorize  the  admission 
of  said  State  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America."  Jefferson 
Davis  was  authorized  to  "  muster,  into 
the  service  of  the  Confederate  States" 
such  Missouri  troops  as  might  volunteer 
to  serve  in  the  Confederate  Army;  the 
officers  to  bo  commissioned  by  Davis, 
H.  jKrr.  TBovnox  ^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^  empowered  to  appoint  all 

field  officers  for  the  same.  Missouri  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  Confederacy 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  States,  when  the  Constitution  of  the 
"Confederate  States"  should  be  "adopted  and  ratified  by  the  properly  and 
legally  constituted  authorities  of  said  State;"  in  other  words,  when  the 
disloyal  fugitive  Governor,  Jackson,  and  his  friends,  and  not  the  people  of 
Missouri,  should  so  adopt  and  ratify  that  unholy  league. 

By  the  same  act  the  government  of  Missouri,  of  which  Jackson  was  recog- 
nized as  the  chief  magistrate,  was  declared  to  be  "  the  legally  elected  and 
constituted  government  of  the  people  and  State  of  Missouri."'  Measures 
were  speedily  adopted  for  the  consummation  of  the  alliance,  and,  during  a 
greater  portion  of  the  war,  men  claiming  to  represent  the  people  of  Missouri 
occupied  seats  in  the  Confederate  "  Congress  "  at  Richmond,' 

At  this  critical  juncture  of  public  affairs  in  Missouri,  John  C.  Fremont, 
who  had  been  brought  prominently  before  the  American  people  in  1856,  as 

>  See  AcU  and  Baotutlon*  of  tht  Proci*Umal  Congrat  qf  th»  Can/tderalt  State*,  Third  Srnton, 
No.  22Si 

*  By  proclanutlon.  In  Brptember,  JtckMn  called  a  aculon  of  the  disloyal  member*  of  the  General  Auemhly 
of  Missouri,  at  Neosho,  on  the  Slst  of  October.  In  his  message  to  that  body,  on  the  SSth  of  October,  be  recom- 
mended, Ist,  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  of  secession ;  2d,  of  an  **act  of  provisional  union  with  the  Conlbdcimte 
States ;'  8d,  the  appointment  of  "  three  commissioners  to  the  Prortslonal  Congress  of  the  Confederate  Slates  C 
4tll,tbe  poss-igenf  a  lavcm[>owertngthoOovemQr  to  cioao  an  election  to  bo  held  fur  Sonators  and  Eeprosentatlres 
to  the  **  Confederute  States  Congress  ^  as  soon  as  practicable  after  Missouri  should  become  a  member  of  the  league ; 
and,  Ath,  the  pnssngo  of  nn  act  em|iowerlng  the  Qovcmor  to  issue  bonds  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  pUaat  In- 
struments of  the  Governor  responded  cheerfully  to  bis  rccommcndatlona.  An  Ordlnanoeof  Secession  vaspasard 
the  same  day  (October  98th,  1S61),  and  an  "  Act  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  State  of  Missouri  "  vas  adopted 
on  the  1st  of  November.  It  anthortzed  the  Issue  of  what  wen  termed  "Defense  Bonds,"  to  the  amount  of 
110,000,000,  all  of  which,  of  the  denomination  of  tS  and  upwanis,  should  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  oenL 
per  annum.  They  were  to  be  Issued  In  denominations  not  less  than  $1,  and  not  greater  than  $900,  payable  In 
three,  Ave,  and  seven  year*.  They  were  mode  a  legal  tender  for  all  dues.  Such  was  the  currency  offtmd  to  the 
peopleof  Missouri  as  members  of  the  Confedcrary.  RevJoumuUo/fitiStnuU,  ■£&,  noticed  at  the  dose  of  not* 
1,  page  404,  volume  I. 
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the  candidate  of  the  newly  formed  Republican  party  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  assumed  the  command  of  the  Western  Department.  He 
was  in  Europe  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  on  the  14th  of  May,  1861,  he 
was  commissioned  a  majoi^general  of  Volunteers.  On  receiving  notice  of 
his  appointment,  he  left  his  private  affairs  abroad  in  the  hands  of  others,  and 
hastened  home.  He  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  27th  of  Jane,* 
bringing  with  him  an  assortment  of  arms  for  his  Government, 
and  on  the  6th  of  July  he  was  appointed  to  the  important  command  in 

the  West  just  mentioned.'  He  re- 
mained a  short  time  in  New  York, 
where  he  made  arrangements  for  over 
twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  with 
munitions  of  war,  to  be  sent  to  his 
Department.  On  hearing  of  the  dis- 
aster at  Bull's  Run,  he  left  for  the 
West,  and  ai-riVed  at  St.  Louis  on 
the  26th  of  July,  where  Colonel 
Harding,  Lyon's  Adjutant-General, 
was  in  command.  Fremont  had 
already  issued  orders  for  Genera! 
John  Pope  to  proceed  from  Alton, 
in  Illinois,  with  troops  to  suppress  the 
armed  Secessionists  in  Northern  Mis- 
'""*  *•  '■""""•  souri,  who,  as  we  have  observed,  had 

commenced  the  destruction  of  railways,  and  depredations  upon  the  L'nionists. 

Fremont  made  his  head-quarters  in 
St.  Louis  at  the  house  of  the  late  Colo- 
nel Brant,  an  elegant  and  splendid 
mansion,  and  proceeded  at  once  .with 
great  vigor  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  He  found  disorder  everywhere 
prevailing.  The  terms  of  enlistment  of 
the  Home  Guards,  or  three-months  men, 
were  expiring ;  and  these,  being  com- 
posed chiefly  of  working-men,  with 
dependent  families,  and  having  been 
some  time  withbut  pay,  were  unwilling 
to  re-enlist — ^in  fact,  some  yet  in  the 
service  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny  on 
that  account.  Fremont  was  embarrassed.  Ho  had  very  little  money  at  his 
disposal  to  meet  the  just  demands  of  those  soldiers ;  neither  had  he  arms  for 
new  recruits,  who  were  now  coming  into  St.  Louis  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  were  compelled  to  remain  there  in  idleness  for  lack  of  weapons,  when  ho 
was  anxious  tosend  them  to  the  aid  of  Lyon,  and  to  points  exposed  to  cajv 
tnre.  The  guns  ordered  at  New  York  were  detained  for  the  use  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.     Lideed,   the  National  authorities  were   so   absorbed  in 


rCUlORT'S   IIIAD-Qt'ABTEU  M   ST.   LOtTII. 


'  The  WttUm  DtpartmentinA  crested  on  thefith  of  July,  end  eamprisrd  the  State  of  lUlnnlii.  end  the 
States  SDd  Territories  west  of  the  HlsslMtppI  snd  cut  of  the  Kooky  Monntilns,  tncluiUng  Nuw  Mexico.  Kesd- 
qostten  st  SI.  Ixmls. 
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taking  measnres  for  the  defense  of  Washington  City,  that  the  care  of  the 
Government  was  little  felt  in  the  West,  ibr  a  time. 

Fremont  perceived-  that  he  .could  be  useful  only  by  assuming  grave 
responsibilities,  and  he  resolved  upon  that  course,  with  the  belief  that  he 
would  be  sustained  by  his  Government.  Funds  were  indispensable,  and  he 
applied  to  the  National  Sub-Treasurer  at  St.  Louis  for  a  supply.  That  officer 
had  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  his  hands,  but  be  refused  to  let  the 
General  have  a  dime  without  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
So  Fremont  prepared  to  seize  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  it  by  military 
force,  when  the  custodian  yielded.'  With  these  funds  he  secured  the  re-en- 
listment of  many  of  the  three-months  mea 

With  vigor  and  secrecy,  Fremont  prepared  for  ofiensive  and  defensive 
action.  He  strongly  fortified  St.  Louis  against  external  and  internal  foes, 
and  prepared  to  place  Cairo  in  a  condition  of  absolute  security ;  for  upon  the 
holding  of  these  points  rested,  in  a  great  degree,  the  salvation  of  the  North- 
west from  invasion  and  desolation.  He  was  compelled  to  choose  between 
securing  the  safety  of  these  places,  or  re-enforcing  Lyon ;  and  wisely,  it  seems, 
he  decided  upon  the  former  course.  Kentucky,  professedly  neutral,  and 
with  doors  closed  against  Union  troops  from  other  States,  was  giving  shelter 
and  welcome  to  large  bodies  of  Confederate  soldiers  in  its  western  districts. 
Already  full  12,000  Confederate  troops  were  within  a  circle  of  fifty  miles 
around  Cairo,  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  Pillow,  as  we  have  seen,'  had  in- 
vaded the  latter  State  at  its  southeastern  extremity  with  a  large  number  of 
troops,  preparatory  to  an  inunediate  advance  upon  Bird's  Point  and  Cairo, 
while  HardeCj  with  a  con^derable  force,  was  pushing  into  the  interior  to 
menace  Lyon's  flank  and  rear.  At  the  same  time  Liutenant-Govemor  Rey- 
nolds, in  his  proclamation  at  New  Madrid,*  taking  advantage  of 
'illiL*'  the  joy  of  the  secessionists,  and  the  depression  of  the  loyalists,  on 
account  of  the  sad  news  from  Virginia,  had  said,  in  connection 
with  his  announcement  of  the  presence  of  Pillow  with  Tennessee  troops, 
"  The  sun  which  shone  in  its  full  midday  splendor  at  Manassas  is  about  to 
rise  in  Missouri."  Every  thing  at  that  moment  seemed  to  justify  the  predic- 
tion. Lyon,  witli  the  only  considerable  National  force  in  the  field,  was  sur- 
rounded with  the  greatest  peril,  as  we  have  seen ;  every  county  in  the  Com- 
monwealth was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  every  post  held  by  the 
Unionists — even  St.  Louis  itself—was  menaced  with  real  danger. 

To  avert  the  perils  threatening  Bird's  Point  and  Cairo,  Fremont  secretly 
and  quickly  prepared  an  expedition  to  strengthen  the  latter  post ;  for  Gen- 
eral Prentiss,  its  commander,  had  not  more  than  twelve  hundred  men  in 

'  FremoQt  UidabrirfsttitcaK'nlorthe  eomlltion  oftfltilra  In  Mlsaoorl,  nndlils  nreds,  before  the  Preaid^nt,  In 
a  letter  on  the  80th  of  July.  He  Kiid:  "We  liiivo  not  an  hour  for  delay.  There  are  three  coarBesopen  ihrmc. 
One,  to  let  the  enemy  poueM  himself  of  Bome  of  the  strongest  points  In  the  State  and  threaten  St  LiMila,iThteta 
is  Insurrecliouarjr ;  second,  to  force  •  loan  from  secession  banks  here ;  third,  to  use  the  money  belonging  t» 
the  Oovemment  which  Is  In  the  Treasury  here.  Of  course  I  vlH  not  lose  the  Slate,  nor  permit  the  enemy  a 
foot  of  advantage.  I  Jiare  infiised  energy  and  activity  Into  the  department,  aiid  there  Isatborongblj  good 
spirit  In  ofllors and  men.  This  morning  I  vlU  order  the  Treasurer  to  deliver  the  money  In  his  possession  to 
General  Andrews,  und  will  send  a  force  to  the  Treasury  to  take  the  money,  and  will  direct  snb-payments,  as  th« 
exigency  reqairca."  The  President  made  no  reply ;  and  this  silence,  with  a  dispatch  r««elred  four  days  befbrs 
fh>m  a  Cabinet  minister  (Pastmaster-Oeneinl  BlalrX  saying,  "  Ton  will  bare  to  do  the  best  yoa  can,  and  take 
all  needful  responsibility  to  defend  and  protect  the  people  over  whom  yon  are  specially  set,"  jnstlfled  his  course, 
to  Ms  judgment 

*  See  page  C& 
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garrimn  there  at  the  close  of  July.  Mustering  about  thirty-eight  hundred 
troops  on  board  of  eight  steamers,'  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of 
July,  he  left  that  city  at  noon  the  next  day  with  the  entire  squadron,  and 
making  a  most  imposing  display.  Nobody  but  himself  knew  the  real 
strength  of  the  expedition,  and  the  most  exaggerated  rumors  concerning  it 
went  abroad.  The  loyal  people  and  the  insurgents  believed  that  these  ves- 
sels contained  at  least  twelve  thousand  men.  The  deception  had  its  desired 
effect.  Cairo  was  reinforced  without  opposition.  Other  points  were 
strengthened.  Pillow,  who  had  advanced  some  troops,  and,  with  Thompson, 
was  preparing  to  seize  Cape  Girardeau,  Bird's  Point,  and  Cairo,  and  ovemin 
Southern  Ulinois,  fell  back,  and  became  very  discreet  in  action ;  and  Hardee, 
with  his  independent  command,  was  checked  in  his  movements  into  the 
interior  of  Missouri. 

I^low,  notwithstanding  he  had  about  twenty  thousand  troops  at  his  com- 
mand, alarmed  by  rumors  of  an  immense  National  force  on  his  front,  sent  a 
dispatch'  to  Hardee,  then  supposed  to  be  at  Greenville,  urging 
the  necessity  for  a  junction  of  their  forces,  before  an  attempt  '^J^'"^ 
might  be  safely  made  to  march  on  Commerce  and  Cape  Girar- 
deau. "  Having  a  good  deal  of  work  before  us,"  he  said,  "  we  should  be 
careiiil  not  to  so  cripple  our  forces  as  to  be  unable  to  go  forward.  ...  I 
ought  to  have  your  support  before  engaging  the  enemy  on  my  front. 
.  .  .  .  Without  the  co-operation  of  your  force,  I  doubt  if  I  can  reach 
you  at  Ironton,  except  in  a  very  critical  condition.  We  ought  to  unite  at 
Benton.'"  He  informed  Hardee  that  General  Thompson,  Governor  Jackson, 
and  Lieutenant-Crovemor  Reynolds  were  with  him,  and  that  they  all  re- 
garded the  union  of  the  two  forces  as  essential  On  the  same  day  General 
Polk  wrote  to  Rllow,  urging  him  to  "  put  his  troops  in  the  trenches,"  and 
strongly  fortify  New  Madrid,  near  which  it  was  proposed  to  stretch  a"  chain, 
to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.'    Polk  was  then  gathering 


*  Jfmprttt,  War  ZdgU,  JmtU*  Dtan^  Warmvi.  City  qf  Alton,  Lontttnna,  Janunry,  and  Orctham.  Oen- 
•ral  Fremont  aihI  Staff  were  on  the  CUy  q^ Alton,    The  Bqnadron  was  in  char^  of  Captain  B.  Able. 

*  Aotograph  letter  a(  Oeneral  Pillow,  dated,  '  Head-qiurters  Annf  al  Ltberatlun,  Angnst  Sch,  1861." 

*  At  that  time  then  were  rarioaa  plans  prapotet)  for  liarrlaadlag  the  MiaalulppI  against  the  "  Invaders,"  The 
■tretehlng  ot  a  chain  aerew  waa  a  fiiTorlte  one,  and  materials  tor  the  purpose  were  sent  np  from  New  Orleans 
la  Memphis.    An  anoiiTmons  writer,  whose  antograph  letter  is  before  me,  dated  "  New  Orleans,  Jnlj'  8d,  1861," 

proposed  a  plan,  bj  which,  he  said,  "  steamboats  of  the  enemy  oiuld  be  as  effoc- 
tnalljr  prsTcnted  ftocn  descending  the  Mississippi,  as  from  steaming  across  tho 
ADeghanx  Mvontalns."    The  letter  contained  the  annexed  iUnstratire  diagram. 

Thomas  J.  Spear,  of  New  Orleans,  In  a  letter  dated  the  Slat  of  Juljr,  proposed  a 
species  of  tOTpodo  for  the  same  par- 
pose,  which  might  also  be  of  nse  In 
battle  on  land.  Bis  accompanying 
diagram,  which  is  annexed,  represent  !i 
the  manner  of  using  the  toriMKlo  in 
the  rirer.  It  was  to  be  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  long  rod,  prqjcctlng, 
onder  water,  from  the  bow  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  fixed  by  a  tnbe  filled  with 
gunpowder.    These  plans  were  not  tried 


SI^AX'S  TOBPBDO. 


bnt  other  obstmctlooa,  In  the  w«y  of 
snnicen  ve86el^  chevana  de  frUt  of  various  kinds,  and  a  great  variety  of  torpedoe^ 
were  used  dnring  the  war.  Spear  proposed  to  place  his  torpedoes  on  land,  at  **  shoot- 
ing distance  In  iWmt  «f  a  chosen  place  of  battle,  or  in  roads  over  which  the  enemy 
wonld  travel,  a  few  Inches  nndergmtmd,  with  wires  attacked,  so  as  to  explode  them 
The  plan  was  to  fidl  back  as  the  enemy  iqtpreaebed,  and  when  they  were  above  the 
cnqtedoes  to  explode  them.    The  illustrations  of  this  note  may  be  exptolned  as  follows  ;^> 

aTCii>Bo.aT  OsemircnoKB.— A  A,  nils  ancbond  between  the  shore  and  the  ohanneL    B  B,  batteries 


•TBAMBOAT  OIUTBL'O- 
TIOX!>. 

by  means  of  electricity.' 
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TFIE   CONTEDERATES    ALARMED 


strength  at  Randolph  and  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Tennessee  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippL  He  had  prohibited  all  steamboats  from  going  above  New  Madrid,  had 
pressed  into  the  service  several  Cincinnati  pilots,  and  had  ordered  up  two 
gunboats  from  New  Orleans,  to  operate  between  New  Madrid  and  Cairo.^ 

Fremont  returned  to  St.  Louis  on  the  4th  of  August,  having  aecompiished 
the  immediate  objects  of  his  undertaking.  He  had  spread  great  alarm  amons 
the  Confederates  immediately  confronting  him,  who  were  somewhat  dis- 
.  tracted  by  divided  commanders.  Polk  was  chief;*  apd  from  his 
""^Xi"'^'  head-quaiters  at  Memphis  he  ordered"  Pillow  to  evacuate  New 
Madrid,  and,  with  his  men  and  heavy  guns,  hasten  to  Randolph 
and  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Tennessee  shore.  The  ink  of  that  dispatch  was 
scarcely  dry,  when  he  countermanded  the  order,  for  he  had  heard  glad  tidings 
from  McCulloch,  in  front  of  Lyon.  Again,  on  the  loth,  he  was  so  alarmed 
by  rumors  from  above,  that  he  again  ordered  Pillow  to  abandon  New  Mad- 
rid, and  cross  to  Tennessee  with  his  troops  and  armament  immediately. 
The  ambitious  Pillow,  evidently  anxious  to  win  renown  by  seizing  Cape 
Girardeau,  and  with  tliat  victory  to  gain  possession  of  Bird's  Point  and 
Cairo,  was  tardy  in  his  obedience,  and  the  result  was,  that  he  kept  his  head- 
quarters at  New  Madrid  until  early  in  September,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
observe.^ 


KAPT    AMCnOKED    IN    THE   UIRSISSIPPL 


on  the  shore.     C,  rnfl  with  heavy  bnttory  In  the  channel    D,  floating  boom  to  allow  friendly  vewels  to  pus 

through.  E,  steamer  dc9ccn<tlDg  Um 
river  Such  rafta  were  eoDsiniried  al 
eeveral  places  op  the  Mlssi^fjipi,  In  Xbe 
form  seen  in  llie  nnnex<»d  «ii;mTlag. 
being  held  by  chains  nttarhed  to  uh 
ehors,  passing  over  them  lengthviM. 
They  were  inefficient^  end  were  mm 
abandoned. 

Speak'8  Torpkdo.— a,  bow  of  tor- 
pedo vessel  B,  torpedo.  C  O,  tnbe 
filled  with  pnnpowder,  supp-trled  by  a 
strong  framework,  to  which  the  torpedo 
is  Attached.  P,  tnd  of  tube  to  which 
the  niatcli  is  uppllcd. 
>  Autograph  letter  of  Lconidris  Pollc  to  Gideon  J  Pillow,  d;itod  at  Mcinphlv  August  5th.  l?ei, 

*  General  Polk,  as  wo  have  observed,  was  Bishop  of  the  T>iocese  of  Louisiana,  of  the  Protestant  Episeopal 
Chnrch,  when  the  war  broke  out  A  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune^  writin'^  from  Bichmoad  oo 
the  d:iy  of  PnlkS  npimintment  as  mnjor-j^eneral  In  the  Confederate  service,  related  the  secret  history  of  hfs  lay- 
ing aside  the  crook  of  the  bishop  for  the  swonl  of  the  soldier,  lie  had  been  urged  to  tike  the  appointment,  htf 
military  education  at  the  West  Point  Academy  being  thought  sufficient  to  prointso  a  successftil  career  Jn  Ibc 
field.  He  flnallr  visited  Bishop  Meade,  of  Virginia,  the  senior  bishop  of  the  church  in  tho  United  Stateo.  to 
r*»nsult  with  him  about  It.  Tho  result  wna  In  his  case,  ns  In  that  of  Genenil  Joseph  K.  Johnston  (who  also  con- 
sulted Bishop  Meade  as  to  what  was  hi*  duty  in  a  similar  emergency);  ho  received  the  approral  of  ihc 
prelate,  and  joined  the  army.  It  seems  that  Polk  had  satisfied  himself  that  he  onght  to  accept  the  Crtmrnlai'lon, 
before  he  visited  Bishop  Meade ;  for  tho  writer  says,  that  when  the  latter  suggested  that  the  Diocesan  of  LooUi- 
ftud  was  already  holding  a  commission  in  a  very  different  army,  to  which  he  owed  allegiance,  the  great  riare- 
holding  bishop  replied:  "  I  know  that  very  well,  and  I  do  not  Intend  to  resign  iL  On  tho  contrary,  I  shall  only 
prove  the  more  faithful  to  It  by  doing  all  that  in  mo  lies  to  bring  this  unhallowed  and  unnatural  war  to  a,  sprt^y 
ond  happy  close.  We,  of  the  Confederate  States,  are  the  last  bulwarks  of  civil  and  religitms  liberty,  we  flrhl  fur 
our  hearthytouL's  and  our  altars;  above  all,  wo  fl:ht  for  a  race  that  lias  bci-n,  by  Divine  Providence^  Inimstrd  to 
our  most  sacred  keeping.  When  I  accept  a  commission  In  tho  Otnfedarato  Army,  therefore,  1  rv>t  only  perfcm 
the  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  biU  contend /or  the  principlss  which  lie  at  th^/oun'i-ationiif  our  ftoci*U,  potiHemit 
and  reltgiowt  polity,"^ 

*  Pillow  had  always  been  restive  under  the  restraints  imposed  by  tho  transfer  of  tho  Tennessee  Annr  to 
the  service  of  tho  Confederate  authorities,  and  ho  never  obeyed  the  commands  of  General  Polk  wUhilicrttr. 
Thompson  was  under  tho  command  of  Governor  Jackson  ;  and  Hardee,  who  was  at  Greenville,  some  dist»no»  In 
tho  interior  of  Mlmsonrl,  early  In  August  was  operating  with  Independence,  in  a  measure,  of  both  Pillow  iindPolk. 
Pillow  and  Thompson  had  set  their  hearts  on  the  seizure  of  Capo  Girardeau  and  Bird's  Point,  whilst  HardM 
was  aiming  at  a  similar  result  in  a  different  way.     Polk,  at  Memphis,  alarmed  by  rumor  of  an  Immense  i 
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News  of  the  Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,'  and  the  death  of  Lyon,  reached 
Fremont  on  the  13th  of  August.    The  secessionists  in  St  Louis  were  made 
Jubilant  and  bold  by  it.     This  disposition  was  promptly  met  by  Jhe  Com- 
mander-in-Chle£     Martial  law  was  declared,'  and  General  Mc- 
Kinstry  was  appointed  Provost-MarshaL     Some  of  the  most    **JSl"*" 
active  secessionists  were  arrested,  and  the  publication  of  news- 
papers charged  with  disloyalty  was  suspended.*    So  tight  was  held  the  curb 
of  restraint  in  the  city  that  an  outbreak  was  prevented.     More  free  to  act  in 
the  rural  districts,  the  armed  secessionists  began  again  to  distress  th»  loyal 
people.    In  bands  they  moved  over  the  country,-  plundering  and  destroying. 
Almost  daily,  collisions  between  them  and  the'Home  Guards  occurred.     One 
of  the  most  severe  of  these  conilicts  took  place  at  Charleston,  west  of  Bird's 
Point,  on  the  19th,*  when  three  hundred  Illinois  Volunteers, 
under  Colonel  Dougherty,  put  twelve  hundred  Confederates  to        "'^' 
flight  •  Two  days  afterward,  a  battery  planted  by  Thompson,  at  Commerce, 
was  captured  by  National  troops  sent  out  from  Cape  Girardeau ;  and  every- 
where the  loyalists  were  successful  in  this  sort  of  warfare.    But  the  condition 
of  public  a&irs  in  Missouri  was  becoming  daily  more  alarming.     The  provi- 
sional government  was  almost  powerless,  and  Governor  Gamble,  by  a  mis- 
taken policy,  seriously  injured  the  public  service  at  that  critical  time  by 
refiising  to  commission  military  officers  appointed  by  Fremont.     The  Presi- 
dent commissioned  them  himself,  and  the  work  of  organizing  a  force  for  the 


ment  nl^aat  to  descend  the  HlssiMlppf  &nd  Attoek  thftt  'pliie«.  ww  anxtons  to  strengtben  It  ftnd  the  snpportlng 
pnst«  above  It  on  the  TrnneMee  tbore,  lod  henee  bis  order  for  Pllloir<  to  eracoste  New  Mad- 
rid and  hasten  with  bia  troops  and  hoarjr  guns  to  ISandolpb  and  Fort  Ptilnir.    Pillow  demurred,     •  Angoat  T, 
and  charged  Polk,  hy  Impltcatioo,  with  keeping  back  re.enfQrccnicntSf  and  thwarting  bis  welUtatd  ^^^ 

plans  fur  tbe  llhratlnn  of  MIfsoorL  Pulk  retorted,  and  Intimated  that  Pillow  o  neglecting  to 
fortl^  New  Madrid,  as  h«  bad  boon  ordered  tu  do,  before  tbe  Nationals  were  ready  fur  an  offensive  movement, 
was  a  blander  tliat  now  maile  the  cTariiation  of  that  post  a  necessity.  Jn  Ills  dispatch  revoiiing  the  order  for 
the  evacaatlnn  of  Sew  Madrid,  Polk  directed  PtHow  to  break  ap  his  base  there,  send  his  heavy  cannon  to  Kan- 
doiph  and  Fort  Pillow,  and,  maieblng  by  the  way  of  Pleaaaston,  Join  his  forces  with  those  of  Hardee  at  Greenville. 
This  was  also  distutefnl  to  tbe  Tennessee  commander.  He  reported  that  lie  had  tried  the  path  and  had  been 
eompelled  to  till  back  to  New  Madrid  on  account  of  nnsafo  bridges ;  also,  that  he  intended  to  move  on  Capo 
Oiranleaa  by  th«  river  road.  Pulk,  was  annoyed,  and  wrote  him  a  lon^r  letter  on  th<-  IGtb  of  Aagust,  in  its  tone 
deprecatory  of  nilow*s  coarse;  whilst  the  restless  Thompson,  who  M-as  now  with  Hardee,  and  now  with 
Pillow,  vas  eagerly  urging  a  forward  movement  **  I  would  like  very  mitcb,^*  he  wrote  on  tbe  lOtb  of  August, 
"to  luv«  yunr  pormiaaion  to  advance,  as  I  am  sore  that  I  can  take  Cape  Gimrdeaa  without  firing  a  gun,  by 
narehlng  these  moonlight  nights  and  taking  them  by  surprise.  Kvtry  one  gives  me  the  credit  of  at  least  T,000 
men,  and  I  have  them  frightened  nearly  to  death."  The  following  day  he  wrote  to  Pillow,  eaying,  "  If  you  wish 
•  legal  excuse  fijr  advancing,  withdraw  your  control  over  roe  for  a  few  hunra,  and  then  come  to  my  rescue.  We 
mast  not  lose  the  moon  ;  the  weather  may  change,  and  the  sw.nnp8  become  impassable." 

Hardee,  on  the  contrary,  who  desired,  as  a  preliminary  movement  against  Cope  Oinrdeaa,  to  seize  the  post 
at  Iroatoo,  the  then  terminus  of  the  nilwaymnning  southward  fW>m  St  Louis,  did  not  seem  disposed  to  aid 
Pillow  in  bia  designs;  whilst  Polk,  according  to  a  letter  from  Lewla  O.  De  Buusy,  his  ald-de-camp,  dated  at 
Fort  Pillow  on  the  nth  oTAagnst,  WHS  anxious  for  Pillow  and  Hardee  to  join  their  forces  at  Benton,  and  moreli 
npoa  81:  Louis.  la  this  nndecided  state,  the  qnrstlon  ooncerning  offensive  movements  In  Missouri  remalnnl 
■Dtll  the  close  of  Angust,  when  the  National  furcen  at.  Inmton,  the  Cape,  and  Bird's  Point,  bad  been  so  increased. 
Hat  any  forward  movement  of  the  Confederates  would  have  been  extremely  perilous  **  We  can  take  tbe  Cape, 
bat  what  woald  we  do  with  it  1"  Pillow  asked  signiAcantly  on  the  29th  Hardee,  an  old  and  experienccil 
offleer,  ba«l  positively  reflised  to  go  furwanl,  and  Pillow  and  Polk  would  not  risk  such  a  movement  without  his 
«oDearrenco.  Tbe  conduct  of  the  ambitions  Pillow  in  this  connnoctlon  became  so  insnburdlQate,  that  General 
Polk  submitted  a  statement  of  it  to  the  "  War  Deportment,"  at  Richmond,  nn  the  20th  of  Augast  "  Considering 
]roo  hare  usurped  an  authority  not  properiy  your  own,"  wrote  De  Bussey,  in  bohslf  of  Polk,  "  by  which  you 
have  thwarted  and  ombarrassed  his  arrangements  and  operatioas  fur  the  general  defense,  he  feels  it  his  duty  to 
■obrait  to  tbe  War  Department  the  position  you  have  thought  proper  to  assume."  Events  during  tbe  few  suc- 
eecdlag  days  ehaogrd  all  plans. — Autograph  Lttttn  of  Ptlt,  ff<irde4,  PUloa,  Thompton,  and  others,  from  tha 
do**  <rf  July  to  tbe  close  of  August,  18(1. 

■  Tha  Confederates,  as  we  havo  observed,  call  it  the  Battle  of  Oak  Hill. 

*  Montimg  Btratd,  Xttnitig  Mi—aurian,  and  War  BulMin. 
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purpose  of  sweeping  the  insurgents  out  of  the  State,  and  clearing  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  of  all  blockading  obstructions  to  free  navigation  from  St 
Louis  to  New  Orleans,  went  steadily  on. 

Satisfied  that  nothing  but  martial  law  and  the  most  stringent  measures 
toward  the  secessionists  would  secure  peace  and  quiet  to  Missouri,  and  safety 
to  the  cause,  Fremont  took  the  administration  of  public  affiiirs  there  into  his 
own  hands,  and  on  the  31st  of  August  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
declared  that  martial  law  was  thereby  established  throughout  Missouri,  and 
that  the  lines  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  that  State  extended,  for  the 
present,  from  Leavenworth',  in  Kansas,  by  way  of  the  posts  of  Jefferson 
City,  Rolla,  and  Ironton,  to  Cape  Girardeau  on  the  Mississippi  River.  He 
declared  that  all  persons  within  those  lines  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands 
should  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  should  be  shot ;'  that 
the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all  persons  in  Missouri,  who  should  be 
proven  to  have  taken  an  active  part  with  the  enemies  of  the  Government,  in 
the  field,  should  be  confiscated  to  the  public  use,  and  their  slaves,  if  they  had 
any,  should  be  thereafter  free  men;  and  that  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
destruction  of  bridges,  railway  tracks,  and  telegraphs,  should  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  All  persons  who,  by  speech  or  correspondence, 
should  be  found  guilty  of  giving  aid  to  the  insurgents  in  any  way,  were 
warned  of  ill  consequences  to  themselves ;  and  all  who  had  been  seduced 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  National  Government  were  required  to  return  to 
their  homes  forthwith.  The  declared  object  of  the  proclamation  was  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities  the  power  to  give  instantane<- 
ous  effect  to  existing  laws,  while  ordinary  civil  authority  would  not  be  sus- 
pended, where  the  law  should  be  administered  in  the  usual  manner.* 

General  Fremont  acted  promptly  in  accordance  with  his  proclamation, 
and  the  greatest  consternation  began  to  prevail  among  the  insurgents  of 
Missouri,  when  his  hand  was  stayed.  He  was  most  bitterly  assailed  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Administration,  especially  because  of  that  portion  of  his  pro- 
clamation which  related  to  emancipation  and  confiscation.  In  the  border 
Slave-labor  States  there  arose  a  storm  of  indignation  which  alarmed  the 
Government ;  and  the  President,  anxious  to  placate  the  rebellious  spirit  in 
those  States,  requested  Fremont  to  modify  his  proclamation  concerning 
the  confiscation  of  property  and  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  so  as 
to  strictly  conform  to  an  act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust.' Fremont  declined  to  do  so,  and  asked  the  President  to  openly,  direct 
him  to  make  that  modification,  for  his  judgment  and  sel^respect  would  not 

■  M.  JtS.  Thompeon,  already  mentioned,  and  who  became  the  terrorof  all  law^bldtnf  dttcens  In  Waaowl, 
bsned  a  proclamatloo  on  the  2d  nf  September,  declaring  that  h«  was  Intrnsted  by  Acting  Oorernor,  Reynolds 
not  only  with  the  commission  of  brigadier-general,  bnt  also  with  "certain  police  powers,"  and  said;  **  I  do 
most  solemnly  promise  that,  for  every  member  of  the  Miesonrl  State  Guard  or  soldier  of  our  allies,  the  armies 
of  the  Confederate  Slates,  who  shall  b«  pat  to  death  in  pnrsuanee  of  the  said  order  of  General  I^mont,  I  will 
hanff^  drau)^  and  quarter  a  minion  of  said  Abraham  Lincoln.** 

<  Fremont  spedSed,  as  reasons  fbr  his  assnming  the  admlnlstntlTe  powers  of  the  State,  the  fliot  that  "  its 
disorganized  condition,  the  helplessness  of  the  civil  authority,  the  total  inseenrlty  of  lite,  and  the  derastaUon 
of  property  by  bands  of  morderers  and  maraodtrs,"  who  Infested  nearly  srery  oonnty  In  the  State,  and  availrd 
themselves  of  the  pnMIc  misfortunes  and  the  Tidolty  of  a  hostile  Itoree,  to  gratify  private  and  neighborhood 
vengeance,  and  who  found  an  enemy  wherever  they  found  plunder,  demanded  the  severest  meaaorea  to  sappn^s 
these  disorders,  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  and  '*  to  give  security  and  protection  to  the  persons  sad  property 
of  loyal  cltliens." 

'  Soo  page  29. 
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it  himself'  The  President  accordingly  issned  an  order  to 
a  most  powerful  war  measure,  which  was  adopted 
lent  less  than  a  year  later,  and  which  now  prom- 
e  most  efficient  aid  to  the  National  cause,  was 
operative.  Only  those  slaves  who  were  actually  employed 
wrvice  of  the  Confederates  were  to  be  declared  free  by  the 
r.  So  cautiously  did  the  Government  move  at  this  time,  in 
ives,  that  special  orders  were  issued  to  commanders  in  other 
the  subject,  all  having  a  tendency  to  calm  the  apprehensions 
nancipation  of  the  bondsmen  was  contemplated.* 


net  ctmj  ovn  ucord,"  a>i<1  Fn-Tnont,  "  It  would  Imply  that  I  rayaclf  thoDght  It  wrong, 
t  the  reflection  which  the  gniTtty  of  the  point  denuindcd.  Bat  I  did  not  I  acted  with 
1th  ttM  certain  oonTlatlon  that  It  was  a  meaanra  right  and  iieeesaarj ;  and  t  think  ao 

attitnde  of  the  Ooremment  In  relation  to  alaTcry,  at  that  time,  howerer  expedient  it  may 
policy  toward  the  border  SlaTe-labor  Statea,  was  a  diuppolntment  to  lu  Irirnda  ahruad, 
e  object  of  the  conapiraton  to  be  the  formation  nf  a  gn-at  empire  whose  political  and 
1  be  fonnded  on  human  alaverj.  In  Western  Europe,  the  long  oontroversy  on  that  aub- 
^alotore  had  been  watched  with  great  intenat;  and  the  more  enlightened  obanrcrm, 
,  believed  and  hoped  that  the  i>redlction  of  a  dlstingnlahed  member  of  Congreas  (Joahna 
hat  body  In  1848^  when  membera  from  Slave-labor  Statea  Insolent!/  threatened  to  dis- 
■  wishes  were  not  gratified,  would  be  folfilled.  He  said  that  when  that  contest  Bhoald 
r  race  will  then  stand  forth  and  exert  the  legitimate  powera  of  this  GoTcmment  fur  free- 
ve  constlintlonal  power  to  act  for  tho  good  of  oar  country  and  to  do  justice  to  the  slave, 
the  shackles  tmm  his  llmha.  1[*he  Goremmont  will  then  hare  power  to  act  betwaen 
i  It  can  then  make  peace  by  giving  liberty  to  its  slaves." — See  Giddingt'i  JlUtory  qftht 

ntcd  when.  In  Mr.  Bcwanfs  csreftilly  written  dispatch  to  Minister  Dayton,  on  the  ttd  of 
Hored  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Republic  were  willing  to  let  the  system  of 
rhatever  might  be  theresnlt  of  the  war  then  kindling,  It  would  receive  no  damage.  **  The 
he  several  States,"  he  said,  **  will  remain  jnst  the  same,  whether  It  socceed  or  fidL  There 

the  complalot  that  the  disaffected  States  are  to  be  conqaervd  by  the  United  States  if  tha 
VIghts  of  the  SUtea,  and  the  condition  of  every  human  being  In  them,  will  remain  snb* 

laws  and  fonns  of  administration,  whether  the  revolution  shall  succeed  or  whether  It 
laa  the  States  would  be  federally  connected  with  the  new  confederacy;  in  the  other,  they 
Mrs  of  the  United  States;  but  their  constitutions  and  laws,  ciiBtoms,  habits,  and  Instl- 
ill  remslu  the  same  It  is  hnrdly  nect-ssory  to  add  to  this  Incontestsble  statement  the 
r  President,  as  well  as  the  cltlxens  through  whose  suffrages  he  has  come  into  the  admin. 
Nidlated  all  designs,  whatever  and  wherever  imputed  to  him  and  them,  of  disturbing 

it  Is  existing  under  the  Constitution  and  tho  laws." 
Ir.  Olddlngs  was  ftalfllled,  while  those  of  his  friend  and  eo-worker  In  the  antl-alavsry 

bis  vflicliil  assurances,  were  not  They  only  served  to  Inflict  moral  injury  upon  the 
It,  and  discourage  the  friends  uf  humanity ;  and  such  also  was  the  etbet  of  the  eonserva-' 
■nisent  on  the  sabj«ct  of  slavery  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  war.  It  was  not  mitll 
I  Emancipation  Proclamation:  tlxteen  months  later,  that  the  wannest  sympathies  of  the 
I  rights  of  nun,  lu  the  Old  World,  were  maiijfestod  tvf  the  cause  of  the  Oorernment 
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CHAPTER  III 

MILITABT  OPEEATION8  IN  MISSOURI  AND   KEHT0OKT. 

ONTRARY  to  general  expectation,  the  Confederates  did 
not  pursue  the  shattered  little  army  that  was  led  by 
Sigel,  from  Springfield  to  RoUa.'  McCuUoch  contented 
himself  with  issuing  a  proclamation  to  the 
**i«ti!*'  people  of  Missouri,"  telling  them  that  he  had 
come,  on  the  invitation  of  their  Governor, 
"to  assist  in  driving  the  National  forces  out  of  the 
State,  and  in  restoring  to  the  people  their  just  rights." 
He  assured  them  that  he  had  driven  the  enemy  from  among  them,  and  that 
the  Union  troops  were  then  in  full  flight,  after  defeat.  He  called  upon 
the  people  to  act  promptly  in  co-operation  with  lum,  saying,  "Missouri  must 
be  allowed  to  choose  her  own  destiny — no  oatht  binding  your  congcieneet." 
This  was  all  that  the  Texan  did  in  the  way  of  "driving  the  enemy  out  of  the 
State,"  after  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek.  Hi»  assumptions  and  deportment 
were  offensive  to  Price  and  his  soldiers.  Alienation  ensued,  and  McCulloch 
soon  abandoned  the  fortunes  of  the  Missouri  leader  for  the  moment,  and,  with 
hia  army,  left  the  State. 

Price  now  called  upon  the  secessionists  to  fill  his  shattered  ranks.    .  They 
responded  with  alacrity,  and  at  the  middle  of  August  he  moved  northward 
toward  the  Missouri  River,  in  the  direction  of  Lexington,  in  a  curve  that 
bent  far  toward  the  eastern  frontier  of  Kansas,  from  which  Unionists  were 
advancing  under  General  James  H.  Lane.    With  these  he  had  some  skirmish- 
ing on  the  7th  of  September,  at  Drywood  Creek,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of 
the  border.     He  drove  them  across  the  line,  and  pursued  them  to  Fort  Scott, 
which  he  found  abandoned.    Leaving  a  small  force  there,  he  resumed  his 
»8«Dtomb«r    ™*''*'1*>  *'^*J  reached  Warrensburg,  in  Johnson  County,  on  the 
nth.'    In  the  mean  time,  he  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
"*■        inhabitants  of  Missouri,'  dated  at  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  in  which  he  spoke  of  a  great  victory  at  Wilson's  Creek,  and  gave  the 
peaceable  citizens  assurance  of  full  protection  in  person  and  property. 

Lexington,'  a  town  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  three 
hundred  miles,  by  its  course,  above  St.  Louis,  and  occupying  an  important 
frontier  position,  was  now  brought  into  great  prominence  as  the  theatre  of  a 
desperate  struggle.  It  commanded  the  approach  to  Fort  Leavenworth  by 
water;  and  when  Fremont  was  apprised  of  Price's  northward  movement, 
and  the  increasing  boldness  of  the  secessionists  in  that  region,  he  sent  a 

'  S««  posrc  64. 

'  CtpttsI  of  iM/k/tUt  Coiint}',  Mtasoflii  anil  then  eootaliriag  nboat  flrs  thooaod  inhabitiDU. 
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moll  force  to  Lezingtoii  t»take  charge  of  the  money  in  the  bank  there,  and 
to  protect  the  loyal  inhabitaats.  This  little  force  was  increased  from  time 
to  time,  until  early  in  September,  when  Price  Was  approaching  Warrensborg, 
the  number  of  Union  troops  at  Lexington  was  nearly  twenty-eight  hundred,' 
commanded  by  Colonel  James  A.  Mulligan,  of  the  "  Irish  Brigade"  of  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Mulligan,  with  his  men,  reached  Lexington  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, after  a  march  of  nine  days  from  Jefferson  City,  and,  being  the  senior 
officer,  he  assumed  the  chief  command.  Peabody's  regiment  had  come  in,  on 
the  following  day,  in  full  retreat  from  Warrensburg,  having  been  driven 
away  by  the  approach  of  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Price.' 

Satisfied  that  Price  would  speedily  attack  the  post,  Colonel  Mulligan 
took  position  on  Masonio  Hill,  northeastward  of  the  city,  which  comprised 
about  fifteen  acres,  and  on  which  was  a  substantial  brick  building  erected 
for  a  college.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  cast  up  strong  intrenchments  on  the 
eminence,  in  compass  sufficient  to  accommodate  within  their  area  ten  thousand 
men.  His  first  line  of  works,  was  In  front  of  the  college  building.  Outside 
of  his  embankments  was  a  broad  ditch,  and  beyond  this  were  skillfully 
arranged  pits,  into  which  assailants,  foot  or  horse,  might  &U.  The  ground 
w^as  also  mined  outside  of  the  fortifications,  with  a  good  supply  of  gunpowder 
and  suitable  trains.  But  the  troops,  unfortunately,  had  only  about,  forty 
rounds  of  ammunition  each,  and  six  small  brass  cannon  and  two  howitzers. 
The  latter  were  useless,  because  there  were  no  shells.  Hourly  expecting 
re-enforcements,  Mulligan  resolved  to  defy  his  enemy  with  the  means  at 
hand. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 1  th  of  September,  after  a  violent  storm  that  had  raged 
tor  several  hours,  Price  moved  from  Warrensburg  toward  Lexington,  and  that 
nigfat  encamped  two  or 
three  miks  from  the  city. 
There  he  rest- 
ed until  dawn,*  '  j^. 
when  he  drove 
in  the  National  pickets, 
and  opened  a  cannonade, 
with  the  batteries  of  Bled- 
soe and  Parsons,  upon 
Mulligan's  intrenched 
camp"  from  four  different 
points.  Their  fire  was  at 
first  concentrated  upon  the 
stroller  works  at  the  cot 
lege  building.  Some  outworks  were  captured,  and  the  Nationals  were  driven 
within  their  intrenchments ;  not,  however,  until  several  fierce  struggles  had 


OF    LXXHrOTON. 


>  ThfM  trnops  wm  eompoaed  ot  tb«  Thirteenth  Mtmonrl,  Colonel  Peabody ;  Ftnl  IIIIboIs  Regiment  of 
OTalrjr,  Colonel  Minholl;  fire  hnndred  Mlsaoori  Home  Onards,  and  the  Twenty-third  Illlsols,  of  the  Irtah 
Bilfade,  Colonel  Mnlll^n. 

'  These  troops  had  been  sent  from  I«x1ngton  to  WarreBsbnr|r,  to  eeetire  aboat  1100,000  In  money.  Price 
«u  infbrmed  of  this  movement,  and  hail  harried  forward,  by  forced  marches,  to  selie  the  treasnre  before  th* 
National  troops  conid  reach  there.  He  wor  too  hte,  and  to  his  disappointment  was  added  lereat  Indhniatlon, 
becanae  of  earlcalnres  which  »ome  of  the  Oennan  officers,  who  wen  elerer  artists,  had  left  behind,  IllnetmtWe 
•r  the  dlstraas  of  the  Oonhderates  when  they  sbonld  llnil  the  tmsnre  gone. 
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been  endured.  The  defense  was  bravelj  kept  up  during  the  whole  day, 
when  Price,  finding  his  ammunition  and  his  famished  men '  neariy  exhausted, 
withdrew,  at  sunset,  to  the  Fair-grounds,  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  wagon- 
train  and  re-enforcements.  Mulligan's  men  immediately  resorted  to  the 
trenches,  to  complete  their  preparations  for  a  siege. 

Mulligan  now  anxiously  looked  for  expected  re-enforoements,  while  his 
men  worked  night  and  day  in  strengthening  the  fortifications.  He  was  dis- 
appointed. His  courier,  sent  with  supplications  for  aid  to  Jefierson  City, 
was  captured  on  the  way.'  Hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day  went  by,  and 
no  relief  appeared.  Yet  bravely  and  hopefully  his  little  band  worked  on, 
imtil,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  General  Price,  who  had  been  re-enforoed, 
and  now  had  in  hand  over  twenty-five  thousand  troops,  including  a  lai^e 
number  of  recruits  who  had  come  with  their  rifles  and  shot-guns,  cut  off  the 
commiinication  of  the  besieged  with  the  city,  upon  which  they 
'^mi  ^^  chiefly  relied  for  water,  and  on  the  following  day*  took  possession 
of  the  town,  closed  in  upon  the  garrison,  and  began  a  siege  in 
earnest.  The  Confederates  had  already  seized  a  steamboat  well  laden  with 
stores  for  the  2f  ational  troops ;  and,  under  every  disadvantage,  the  latter 
conducted  a  most  gallant  defense. 

General  Rains's  division  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  east  and  north- 
east of  the  fortifications,  from  which  an  eftective  cannonade  was  opened  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  kept  up  by  Bledsoe's  Battery,  commanded  by  Captain  £m- 
mit  McDonald,  and  another  directed  by  Captain  C.  Clark,  of  St  Louis. 
General  Pareons  took  a  position  southwest  of  the  works,  from  which  his 
battery,  under  Captain  Guibor,  poured  a  steady  fire  upon  the  garrisoa  Near 
Rains,  the  division  of  Colonel  Congreve  Jackson  was  posted  as  a  reserve ; 
and  near  Pareons,  a  part  of  General  Steen's  division  pcrfi)rmed  the  same  ser- 
vice, whilst  sharpshooters  were  sent  forward  to  harass  and  fatigue  the  be- 
leaguered troops,  who  were  not  allowed  a  motaent's  repose. 

General  Harris  (who,  as  we  have  seen,'  came  down  from  Northeastern 
Missouri  and  joined  Price  at  Lexington)  and  General  McBride,  scorning  all 
rules  of  Christian  warfare,  stormed  a  bluff  on  which  was  situated  the  house 
of  Colonel  Anderson,  and  then  used  as  a  hospital,  capturing  it  with  its  in- 
mates, while  a  yellow  flag,  the  insignia  of  its  character,  was  waving  over  it. 
It  was  retaken  by  the  Montgomery  Guards,  Captain  Gleason,  of  the  "  Irish 
Brigade,"  eighty  strong,  who  charged,  in  the  face  of  the  hot  fire  of  the  foe, 
a  distance  of  eight  hundred  yards  up  a  slope,  driving  the  Confederates 'from 
the  building  and  far  down  the  hill  beyond.  The  fight  was  desperate,  and 
some  of  the  sick  were  killed  in  their  beds.  The  Guards  were  finally  repulsed. 
Captain  Gleason  came  back  with  a  bullet  through  his  cheek  and  another 
through  his  arm,  and  with  only  fifty  of  his  eighty  men.  "This  charge,"  said 
Colonel  Mulligan,  in  his  official  report,  "  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
reckless  in  all  history." 


*  In  oonseqnpnoo  of  a  forced  march  to  Lexington,  a  \nrge  nnmber  of  Prloe^s  BoMicra  had  neither  oaten  nor 
sUpt  for  thirty -eix  honr& — Price's  Report  to  Governor  JacKaon,  SepteraberSS,  1861.^ 

'  On  the  lOth  he  «ent  Uentcnani  Ealns,  of  liii  "  Irish  Brigade,"  with  18  men,  on  the  steamer  SunAiitf,  on 
thb  enmnd.  Thedlslanee  to  Jeffmon  Citj  from  Lexington  Is  160  mtlea.  Fortjrmlles  beloir  I.exlngtan  the 
strnmrr  was  eaptored,  and  those  on  board  were  nude  priaonera. 

>  See  |ia^5E^ 
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For  seventy-two  hoars  Mulligan's  little  band  maintained  the  contest  with- 
out cessation,  fighting  and  laboring  on  the  works  alt«mately  beneath  a 
scorching  sun  by  day  and  a  scarcely  less  debilitating  heat  by  night,  under  a 
cloudless  moon,  choked  with  the  smoke  of  gunpowder,  their  tongues  parched 
with  thirst  from  which  th^re  was  little  relief  and  at  last  with  ammunition  and 
provisions  completely  exhausted.  During  that  time.  Colonel  Mulligan  was 
seen  at  all  points  where  danger  was  most  imminent ;  and  there  were  deeds  of 
courage  and  skill  performed  on  the  part  of  the  besieged  that  baffle  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  romancer  to  conceive.  At  length,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  20th,*  the  Confederates,  who  had  constructed  '  j*^  ' 
movable  breastworks  of  bales  of  hemp,  two  deep,  wetted  so  as  to 
resist  hot  shot,  pressed  up  to  within  ten  rods  of  the  works,  along  a  line  forty 
yards  in  length.  Further  resistance  would  have  been  madness.  Retreat  was 
impossible,  for  the  ferry-boats  had  been  seized,  and  these  being  in  possession  of 
the  Confederates,  re-enforcements  could  not  reach  the  garrison.  Ko  water 
could  be  had  excepting  that  which  came  from  the  clouds  in  little  showers, 
and  was  caught  in  blankets  and  wrung  into  camp  dishes.  The  stench  of 
horses  and  mules  killed  within  the  intrenchments  was  intolerable.'  The 
scant  amotmt  of  artillery  ammunition  was  of  poor  quality,  and  the  firearms 
of  the  niinois  cavalry  (who  composed  one-sixth  of  Mulligan's  command) 
eonsisted  of  pistols  only.  Major  Becker,  of  the  Eighth  Missouri  Home  Guards 
(whose  colonel,-  White,  had  been  killed),  now,  for  the  second  time  and  with- 
out authority,  raised  a  white  flag  from  the  center  of  the  fortifications,  and  the 
SiEGR  or  Lexingtox  ceased.' 

Colonel  Molligao,  who  had  been  twice  wounded,  now  called  a  council  of 
offioera,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  garrison  must  surrender.  That  act 
was  per£>rmed.  The  officers  were  held  as  prisoners  of  war,*  whilst  the  pri- 
vate soldiers,  for  whom  Price  had  no  food  to  spare,  were  paroled.  The  vic- 
tor held  all  arms  and  equipments  as  lawiul  prize.*  The  National  loss  in  men 
lad  been  forty  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  wounded.  Price  reported 
his  loss  at  twenty-five  killed  and  seventy-five  wounded.  Colonel  Mulligan 
wag  soon  exchanged,  and  for  his  gallant  services  was  rewarded  with  the 

'  There  were  about  8,000  hor»e«  md  males  wltliln  tlis  Intronohmenta.  TheM  were  it  barde*  of  mncb  weight, 
■Bdor  the  c<n3amstaiM]c&  In  theceBtcrof  the  encunpiiieot,  wa^nt  were  knocked  Into  plooca,  atorea  wen 
aeattcre4  mad  destroyed,  and  the  grvond  waa  atrewed  with  dead  horaea  and  molea.— Correapondenee  of  I  ha 
Chtcaga  TW^iw. 

•  The  Ilnme  Omtrda  aeem  to  hare  become  diaoonnged  early  hi  Uw  alege,  and  on  the  mornlna:  of  tho  20th, 
afler  HoUigui  bad  replied  to  Prtce'a  aommona  to  aunvader,  by  aajin;,  *'  If  yon  want  na,  ynn  mnat  take  at," 
liajor  Becker,  their  commander,  ralaed  a  white  fla«.  Malllgan  aent  the  Jackson  Goard,  of  Detroit,  Captain 
VeDermott,  to  lake  H  dosn.  AAor  a aevere  oontesc  that  aoon  afterward  enaued,  the  Homu  Ouarda  ntreated  to 
the  Inner  line  of  tho  ioirenchmenta,  and  reftaaed  to  light  any  longer.  Then  Becker  again  raised  the  white  fla^, 
for  he  waa  aatlsfied  that  reaiatanoe  waa  utterly  Tain,  to  which  oonclaalon  MnlUgsn  and  his  ufflcera  speedHy 
aiilTed. 

•  Then  were  Oolunala  UaUlgan,  Kaxahall,  Whita,  Peabody.  and  Ororer,  and  Mi\)or  Van  Horn,  and  1 18  other 
eonmiaBloBed  offlerrSL 

<  The  if>oila  were  «  cannon,  S  mortan,  over  3,000  atand  of  Infiintry  arms,  a  Urge  nnmber  of  sabera,  about  790 
henea,  many  aeta  ofesTalry  e(|olpmeat^  wagiins,  teams,  ammnnltlon,  and  $100,000  worth  of  eommlaanty  storrsk 
— 8««  General  Price's  Report  to  Goreraor  Jackaon,  Septe'mber  24th,  1861.  "  In  addition  to  all  this."  IMe«  said, 
"  1  ablaiaed  tho  restoration  of  the  pt»t  seal  of  the  SUte,  and  the  public  records,  which  had  been  stolen  from  their 
pmptir  eoaladlan,  and  aboat  tJMO,000  In  money,  of  which  tlie  bank  at  this  place  bad  been  robbed,  and  which  I 
have  eansed  to  be  returned  to  IL*- 

The  disloyal  State  I^egldaturck  wlth.Govcraor  Jackaiin,  had  held  a  session  In  the  court-house  at  Lexington 
only  a  week  before  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Mulligan.  Thoy  flod  so  hastily  that  they  left  behind  them  the  State 
aaal  awl  (SOOjOOO  In  goU  coin,  deposited  In  tho  nult  of  the  bonk  there.  The**  treasarea,  with  the  magsstnc, 
»■»  l>  tha  enbar  «f  the  college,  which  was  the  head-quarters  of  Mulligan. 
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•  8ept  14, 

1881. 


offer  of  the  commission  of  a  brigadier-general,  the  thanks  of  Congress,  and 
the  plaudits  of  the  loyal  people.  Congress  gave  the  Twenty-third  Illinois 
Regiment  (which  was  now  called  "  Mulligan's  Brigade")  authority  to  wear 
on  its  colors  the  name  of  Lkxixgtox.  3Iulligan  declined  the  commission  of 
brigadier,  because  he  preferred  to  remain  with  his  regiment. 

General  Fremont  was  censured  for  his  failing  to  re-enforce  the  garrison  at 
Lexington.  The  public  knew  little  of  his  embarrassments  at  that  time.  His 
forces  were  largely  over'^stimated,'  and  he  was  receiving  calls  for  help  (rom 
every  quarter.  Pressing  demands  for  i-e-enforcements  came  fi-om  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  at  Paducah,  for  the  Confederates,  then  in  possession  of 
Columbus,  in  Kentucky,  were  threatening  an  immediate  march  upon  that 
place,  so  as  to  flank  and  capture  Cairo.  General  RoWrt  Anderson,  com- 
manding in  Kentucky,  was  imploring  him  to  send  troops  to  save  Louisville 
from  the  Confederates ;  and  a  peremptory  order  was  sent  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Scott"  to  forward  live  thousand  "  well-armed  infantry  to 
Washington  City,  without  a  moment's  delay."  There  were  at 
that  time  seventy  thousand  .men  under  General  McClellan  ii^_ 
camp  near  the  National  Capital,  while  F'remont's  total  force  was  on^f^^f 
about  fifty-six  thousand  men,  scattered  over  his  Department,  and  menaced  at~ 
many  points  by  large  bodies,  or  by  guen-illa  bands  of  aimed  insurgents.  He 
had  only  about  seven  thousand  men  at  St.  Louis ;  the  remainder  were  at  dis- 
tant points.  When  he  heard*  of  Mulligan's  arrival  at  Lexing- 
ton, and  of  General  Price's  movements  in  that  direction  with 
continually  increasing  strength,  he  did  not  doubt  that  General  Jefferson  C. 
Davis,  commanding  nearly  ten  thousand  men  at  Jefferson  City,  and  keeping 
a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  Confederate  leader,  would  give  him  immediate 
aid.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  |X)rtion  of  General  Pope's  five 
thousand  men  in  Northem  Missouri,  sent  for  the  purpose  under  General 
Sturgis,'  would  co-operate  with  the  forces  of  General  Lane  on  the  frontier  of 
Kansas,  over  two  thousand  strong,  and  those  of  Davis  at  Jefferson  City,  in 
giving  all  needed  relief  to  Mulligan.'  So  confident  was  he  that  Price  would 
bo  driven  from  Lexington  by  these  combined  forces,  that  he  telegraphed  to 
Genei-al  Davis  on  the  1 8th,  dii-ecting  hun  to  send  five  thousand  men  to  the 
South  Fork  of  La  Mine  River,  in  Cooper  County,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Pacific  Railway,  there  to  intercept  the  expected  retreat  of  the  Confederates 
to  the  Osage  River. 

"  In  these  reasonable  calculations  Fremont  was  disappointed.  Whilst 
expecting  tidings  of  success,  he  received  from  Pope'  the  sad 
news  of  Mulligan's  surrender.  The  active  and  vigilant  PVicc, 
with  a  force  of  more  than   twenty-five  thousand  men,   had  been  enabled 

*  Fremont'B  force  in  St  Ijmis  al4»ne,  .it  tliat  titne,  was  estimated  at  20.000.  A  week  bef«re  the  lUl  of  Lei- 
infftuD,  Schuyler  ColCix,  Rcprewntative  in  Congress  frmn  Indlann,  visited  him.  .ind  urcred  him  to  send  forvarda 
part  of  that  force  to  confront  Price.  Fremont  informed  him  how  few  were  his  troops  in  St.  l^als  then. and  tbe 
im|iurtanct*  of  allowing  the  fal&e  impression  of  tlieir  ntinibcr  to  remain.  His  muster-roll  was  laid  before  OoMkz, 
and  it  showed  that  within  a  circuit  of  seven  miles  ;imnnd  the  citv.  the  whole  number  of  troops.  Indndlnf  tW 
Homo  Guartls,  was  less  than  8,000.  The  offlcial  returns  to  the  War  Department  at  that  date  eires  the  mmbce 
in  the  City  of  St  Louis  iit  B.SSHl,  includins  the  Home  Goards.— Siwech  of  Schnyler  Colfax.  March  7,  I96S.  cJted.^ 
Ab1x>tt  In  his  Civil  War  in  A  mtrica  ;  23'2. 

'  Major  SturKls  had  Ixten  ojuimissioned  a  brigadier-general  flir  his  gallant  aerrloe  at  the  Bata4  of  WUtem't 
Oraik,  «u  the  lOlh  of  August 

*  General  Pope  telejrmphetl  to  Oenoral  Fremont  on  the  16th,  saying:  '*The  troops  I  sent  to  Lexlnston  will 
be  there  the  day  after  to-morrow  [the  day  when  the  assault  on  MnlligoJi  commenrcilj,  and  consist  of  twa  fall 


1U 

«'  ■*  Sept  22. 
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to  beat  back  re-enforcements  for  the  garrison  and  to  keep  the  way  open  for 
remits  for  his  own  aimy.'  In  this  work  a  severe  fight  occarred  at  Blue 
Mills,  on  the  Missouri,  thirty  miles  above  Lexington,  on  the  17th,* 
in  which  the  insurgents,  comnlanded  by  Greneral  David  R.  Atch- 
inson,*  were  victorious;  and  on  the  19th,  General  Sturgis,  with  a  large  body 
of  cavalry,  appeared  opposite  Lexington,  but  finding  no  boats  for  transporta- 
tion^  and  being  confronted  by  two  thousand  men  under  General  Parsons,  he 
iras  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  northward. 

The  fall  of  Lexington  was  a  discouraging  blow  to  the  Union  cause  in 
Missouri  Fremont  was  violently  assailed  with  charges  of  incapacity,  extrava- 
gance in  expenditure,  and  a  score  of  faults  calculated  to  weaken  his  hold 
upon  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  the  troops  in  his  Department.  Hie 
disasters  at  Wilson's  Creek  and  Lexington  were  attributed  to  his  remissness 
in  forwarding  re-enforcements ;  and  he  perceived  the  necessity  for  prompt 
action  in  the  way  of  repairing  his  damaged  character.  In  a  brief  electro- 
graph  to  the  Adjutant-General  on  the  28d,*  announcing  the  fall 
of  Lexington,  he  said  he  was  ready  to  take  the  field  himself,  ""  " 
with  a  hope  of  speedily  destroying  the  enemy,  before  McCuUoch,  who  was 
lathering  strength  in  Arkansas  to  return  to  Missouri,  should  rejoin  Price. 
Believing  the  latter  would  follow  up  his  success  at  Lexington,  and  march  in 
^e  direction  of  Jefferson  City  or  establish  himself  somewhere  on  the  Missouri 
River,  he  immediately  pepared  to  proceed  with  a  large  force  in  the  direction 
qf  the  insurgents.  Oft  the  27th  of  September  he  put  in  motion  an  army  of 
more  than  twenty  thousuid  men,  of  whom  neariy  five  thousand  were 
cavalry,  arranged  in  five  diviraons  under  the  respective  commands  of 
Qenerals  David  Hunter,  John  Pope,  Franz  Sigel,  J.  A.  McKinstry,  and  H. 
Asboth,  and  accompanied  by  eighty-six  pieces  of  artillery,  many  of  them 
rifled  cannon.  While  this  formidable  force  is  moving  forward  cautiously, 
let  us  observe  the  course  of  events  on  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  Mid  in 
Kentucky,  bearing  upon  the  fortunes  of  war  in  Fremont's  Department. 

During  the  few  weeks  preceding  the  fall  of  Lexington,  General  Pillow,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  been  making  great  efforts  to  secure  the  possession  of 
Cairo  by  military  operations  in  Missouri.  In  this  effort,  as  he  alleged,  he 
had  been  thwarted  by  a  lack  of  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Generab 
Polk  and  Hardee,'  and  he  now  turned  his  attention  to  a  plan  which  he  had 
proposed  at  an  early  day,  in  which  it  is  probable  he  had  the  active  sympathies 
of  the  disloyal  Governor  of  Kentucky,  namely,  the  occupation  and  intrench- 
ing of  Columbus,  in  Kentucky,  from  which  he  believed  he  could  flank  the 
position  at  Cairo,  take  it  in  reverse,  and,  turning  its  guns  upon  Bird's  Point, 
drive  out  and  disperse  its  force.''  So  early  as  the  13th  of  May,'  he  ,^gj, 
had  asked  the  consent  of  €k)vemor  Magoffin  to  take  possession  of 
and  fortify  Columbus;  and  in  reporting  the  fiict  to  his  "Secretary  of  War," 

rtgtmenU  oTInlSuitiT,  four  piece*  of  artlUeiy,  and  150  re^lar  hnrae.    These,  with  two  Ohio  reglmeiitt,  whieh 
win  reach  there  on  Thuradajr  [19ch],  will  make  a  re-enroreemont  or4,000inFn  and  fbnr  pieces  of  artnierjr." 

>  Martin  Green,  almuly  mrntloned  (see  page  55),  was  at  about  that  time  operating  snaaessfDlljr  In  North- 
•aatani  Miaa<>nri  with  8,000  men.    They  were  efftctnally  broken  np  by  Qeneral  Pope. 

*  Atchinson  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  was  eonsplenoaa  a«  a  leader  of  the 
Misaoorlaiu  called  "Border  RalBans,"  who  played  a  prominent  part  In  the  politics  of  Kansas  a  Anr  year*  bo- 
Am. 

'  Aat<>(n«pli  letter  «t  General  Pillow  to  L.  Pop«  Walker,  *  Secretary  of  War,"  Sept  S,  1861. 

*  Antogrspb  letter  of  Qeaeial  Pillow  to  L.  Popo  Walker,  Sept  1, 18<L 
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he  exiubited  his  contempt  for  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  by  saying :  "  If  he 
(Magoffin)  should  withhold  his  consent,  my  present  impression  is  that  I 
shall  go  forward  and  occupy  the  position,  upon  the  ground  of  its  necessity 
to  protect  Tennessee.'"  The  action  of  the  people  and  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky  made  Magoffin  very  circumspect.  At  the  election  in  June,  for 
members  of  Congress,  there  appeared  a  Union  majority  of  over  fifty-five 
thousand,  and  the  Governor  saw  no  other  way  to  aid  his  southern  friends 
than  by  insisting  upon  the  strict  neutrality  of  his  State  in  outward  form,  in 
which  its  politicians  had  placed  it.  He  had  sent  Buckner  to  con- 
fer with  General  McCIellan  (then*  in  command  at  Cincinnati)  on 
the  subject,  who  reported  that  he  had  consummated  an  agreement 
officially  with  that  officer,  for  a  thorough  support  of  that  neutrality.  He 
declared  that  McGlellan  agreed  that  his  Government  should  respect  it,  even 
though  Confederate  troops  should  enter  the  State,  until  it  should  be  seen 
that  Kentucky  forces  could  not  expel  them ;  and  then,  before  troops  should 
be  marched  into  its  borders,  timely  notice  of  such  intended  movement  should 
be  given  to  the  Governor ;  also,  that,  in  case  United  States  troops  were  com- 
pelled to  enter  Kentucky  to  expel  Confederate  troops,  the  moment  that  work 
should  be  accomplished  the  National  forces  should  be  withdrawn.  McClellaa 
promptly  denied  ever  making  any  such  agreement  with  Buckner.'  Yet 
Magoffin  insisted  upon  acting  as  if  such  an  agreement  had  been  actually 
entered  into  by  the  National  Grovemment ;  and  Governor  Harris,  of  Tennes- 
see, to  whom  Buckner  was  directed  by  Magoffin  to  make  an  oral  report  of 
his  conference  with  McCIellan,  determined  to  aid  Kentucky  in  preserving 
that  neutrality,  because  it  promised  his  own  State  the  best  protection  against 
the  power  of  the  Government  troops.* 

While  Magoffin  endeavored  to  enforce  neutrality  as  against  National 
troops,  he  seems  to  have  given  every  encouragement  to  the  secessionists  tliat 
oommon  prudence  would  allow.  They  were  permitted  to  form  themselves 
into  military  organizations  and  enter  the  service  of  Tennessee  or  of  the  Con- 
federate States ;'  and  recruiting  for  the  latter  went  on  openly.  The  Unionists 
soon  followed  the  example,  and  "Camp  Joe  Holt"  was  established  near 
Louisville,  at  an  early  day,  as  a  military  rendezvous  for  loyal  citizens.  This 
was  chiefly  the  work  of  Lovell  H.  Rousseau,  a  loyal  State  Senator  who, 
when  he  left  the  hall  of  legislation,  prepared  for  the  inevitable  conflict  for 
the  National  life.    At  about  the  same  time,  William  Nelson,  another  loyal 

'  Aotogroph  letter  of  Oeneral  Pillow  to  L  Pope  Walker,  May  15, 1861.  He  appealed  to  Walker  for  amw, 
twWpramiaad  bim.  If  he  should  comply  with  bis  request,  that  he  would  have  2a,000  of  the  best  flgtating  men  in  the 
world  in  the  field  in  twenty  diiys.  "  If  we  cannot  get  arras."  he  said,  "*  it  is  idle  to  indulge  the  hope  9f  sncoeasfnlly 
reaisting  the  bodies  of  Northern  barbarians  irf  a  tyrant  who  has  trampled  the  Ooostltatlon  under  his  feet.**  TlM 
Uayor  of  Colnnibne,  B.  W.  Sharpe,  seems  to  have  been  in  eompUcity  with  Pillow  In  his  deslf^is  for  Inradinf 
Eentueky.  On  the  first  of  June  be  Informed  him  by  letter,  that  the  cltlsena  there  were  preparing  to  mount 
heavy  gnus  and  (o  collect  military  stores. 

>  Letter  to  Captain  Wilson,  of  the  United  SUtes  KaTy,  Jane  St,  1861. 

*  Antograph  letter  of  Ish^m  O.  Harris  to  Oenenil  Pillow,  Jnne  i.t,  1361. 

*  Many  young  men  joined  the  Tennessee  troops  under  Pillow,  and  with  bis  army  were  transferred  to  the 
Confederate  senrioe.  So  early  as  the  middle  of  May,  organizations  for  the  purpose  had  been  commenced  in 
Kentucky.  On  the  ITth  of  that  month,  William  Preston  Johnston,  a  son  of  General  A.  Sidney  Johnston,  of  tbn 
Confederate  Army,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  IlaiTis,  frt»m  Loaisville,  said:  "Many  gentlemen,  impatient  of  the 
posiUon  uf  Kentucky,  and  desirous  of  joining  the  Southern  cause,  have  urged  me  to  organize  a  regiment,  or  at 
least  a  battalion,  for  that  purpose.**  He  offered  such  regiment  or  battalion  to  Governor  Harris,  on  certain  condi- 
tions, and  suggested  the  formation  of  a  camp  for  Kentucky  Tolnnteers,  at  Clarkesvllle  or  Gallatin,  In  Tennessee. 
This  was  one  of  many  offers  of  the  kind  received  ftom  Kentucky  by  Governor  Harris. 
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AT  CAXP   DICK    ROBINSON. 


■■  Aug.  19. 
1861. 


tAng.  M. 


stablished  a  similar  rendezvous  iu  Garrard  County,  in  Eastern 

ed  "  Camp  Dick  Robinson."     Both  of  those  men  were  aftei^ 

iier&ls  in  the  Na- 

;er  gervice.     Tlie 

incouiiiged  these 

icTits.     All    Kcn- 

a  liundred  miles 

io  River,  had  been 

ary    department, 

which  was  placed 

son,  the  hero  of 

■ho,  on  the  14th  of 

I  commissioned  a 

ral  of  Volunteers. 

ion    cain])s    were 

tucky,  Magoffin  became  concerned  about  the  violated  neutrality 

nd  he  finally  wrote  to  the  President,"  by  the  hands 

e,  urging  him  to  remove  from  the  limits  of  Ken- 

ces   organized   in   camps   and   mustered    into    the 

ice.     The  President  not   only   refused   compliance   with   his 

ive  him  a  rebuke'  so  severe  that  he  did  not  venture 

'ishes.'     A  similar  letter  was  sent  by  the  Governor 

avis,  softened  with  Magoffin's  assurance  that  he  had  no  belief 

derates  would  think  of  violating  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky. 

ide  apparently  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  his  "  Con- 

imond  had  authorized'  enlistments  for  the  Confed-      '  "*'  ' 

1  Kentucky;  that  his  officers  were  organizing  bauds  of  Volun- 

l,  and  that  already  Tennessee  troops  in  his  employ  had  invaded 

carried  away  six  cannon  and  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  replied 

emment"  had  scrupulously  respected  the  neutrality  of  Ken- 

}uld  as  scrupulously  maintain  that  respect  "so  long  as  her 

intain  it  themselves." 

Legislature  of  Kentucky  assembled  at  Frankfort  on  the  2d  of 

ts  action  was  feared  by  the  conspirators;'  and  under  the  pre- 

ectation  that  National  troops  were  about  to  invade  the  State, 

with  the  sanction  of  Davis,  and  Governor  Harris,  of  Tennessee, 

mowledge,  it  is  believed,  of  Governor  Magoffin,  proceeded  to 

sral  Pillow's  favorite  plan  of  scorning  Kentucky's  neutrality. 

Iambus.    On  the  30th  of  August,  Polk  telegraphed  to  Pillow, 

all  myself  be  at  New  Madrid  to-mon-ow  to  arrange  for  the 

m  the  3d  of  September,  De  Russey,  Polk's  aid-de-carap,  tele- 

I  same  officer,  that  "  the  general-commanding  determines,  with 

Union  City,  to  fall  at  once  upon  Columbus ;"  and  directed  Pillow 


mid  that,  taklngr  *II  inenns  within  hii  reach  for  forming  a  Jadgment,  he  did  not  believe 
ah  of  Kentaeky  that  the  Union  troopi  should  be  remored.  and  added;  **  It  Is  with  retret  I 
td.  In  Tonr  not  rery  short  letter,  any  declaration  or  intimation  that  yon  entertain  any  desire 
ifthe  Federal  Union." 
era  ST  Union  aod  11  Seoesaton  member*,  and  In  the  Lower  House  T<  Union  and  S4  Secession 
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to  take  his  whole  command  immediately  to  Island  No.  10.    This  was  done, 
.^    and  on  the  4th*  Polk  seized  Hickman  and  Columbus,  and  com- 

•  Sept,  IMl.  _,  ..  ._  1^,*.  ,. 

menced  the  erection  of  battenes  on  the  blun  near  the  latter 
plaoei.'    He  immediately  telegraphed  the  fact  to  Davis,  at  Riohmond,  and  to 


nn  BLurr,  and  folk's  HXAD-^axRTUM(  kmam  ooLiriuvt. 

Governor  Harris,  at  Nashville.*    Then  followed  some  transparent  chicanery 


'  Golambat  Is  in  Btekmiui  Comity,  abont  tweotj  mil«B  below  the  moulh  of  Uie  Ohio  Blver. 

*  Oa  the  8une  day  Oenenl  Tolk  Issued  a  procUmaUon,  Id  which  ho 'gave  as  a  reuson  fur  his  rlolaUoD  of  the 
nentnlUy  of  Kentucky,  that  the  National  OoTernment  had  done  so  by  eatablishlng  camp  depots  for  Ita  armiM, 
by  otiganUiog  miUtaxy  companies  within  Ita  territory,  and  by  making  evident  preparationa,  va  the  Miaaoiui  abore 
of  ibv  Uitoiasippi,  for  the  seizure  of  Columbus.  It  waa,  therefore,  ^a  military  necessity,  fur  the  defense  of  tiie 
territory  ttf  the  Conff  derate  St3tc^  that  a  Confederate  force  should  oeenpy  Colnmbns  in  advanee.*" 

When  General  Fremont  heard  of  this  morement,  he  wrote  a  privatu  letter  to  the  Prosideiit.  dated  the  8th  of 
September,  lu  which  he  svt  forth  a  plan  for  ex|»elllng  the  Confederates  from  Kentucky  and  TenDessee.*  The 
President  nrged  Ita  imtnedlate  adoption,  but  was  OTermled  by  his  counsellors.  Experts  say,  thkt  bod  FreinonfS 
plan  been  promptly  acted  upon,  the  war  Uiat  so  long  desolated  Kantncky  and  Tennessee  might  have  been  avcrtwl. 


*  Th«  Aillewlaf  U  a  eepj  «f  Fnawot'a  latter:— 

HsAD-4^AarBU  WMnmi  DrnwAWKtmrtt  Sapteoibcrf^  ISSl. 

Uv  Dkah  Sis:— I  mb41,  bjr  •nelhcr  huid,  vlwt  I  uk  yaa  to  could*-  U  nspMt  to  the  Mibjeet  of  Um  boU  by  your  aptclal  mmm&u^m. 

In  ihi^  I  dcoii*  |0  uk  yoar  attoDUon  to  th«  pnaltLoo  ^f  sllkln  ia  KAntiuiky,  As  Ui«  ntwl  tn>op«,  drireQ  out  of  HUaoari,  luul  tit~«Jril 
Kevtucky  !■  oomidanbU  force,  Aiid  by  omipj-lDg  UdIob  City,  Hickman,  and  Colunbos,  were  prapu-iag  to  mU*  Paducah  aad  CWra^  I  Jadigid 
it  iinpoMlbla,  wltboat  loalof  Inportant  aHvaatagaa,  to  debr  any  loafer  a  forward  movvmanU  For  thii  porpoM  I  bava  drawa  fra»  lb* 
MlMourl  tide  a  pari  of  tha  force  eUtlonMl  et  Bird'i  Point,  CKlro,  and  Cape  GIrerdua,  to  Fort  Holt  and  Pidocah,  of  whtck  pUaaa  *• 
Lara  takao  peeMnion.  A«  Um  r«b«l  foreae  oataoiuber  oare,  and  ths  coontlet  of  Kealockr,  betwaea  th,e  MlMiuippl  aad  Tanaeawa  Rlran^  m 
wellu  thoae  along  UicCumbttrlaB(l,ar«BtroBfly  SacoMiontat,  Itbeeomae  Unperatiraly  iioc«Hary  to  hare  the  co-«perattoB  of  Iba  Ualao  tanm 
uadar QaaaraU  AadwoB aad  N'aleoB, aa eraU  aa  theaaalraady  aacaropad appoilte LoalaTlUe,  nadar  Colonal  RomaeaH.  I  have  ra-aafawaj;, y aa- 
Urday,  Padaeah  iritk  two  refliBaati,and  vtll  eoatinne  to  atraBfthaa  Um  poaltloa  with  man  aod  artillery.  Aa  eooB  aa  Oe&aral  Saitk,  mVm 
cammaada  tkere,  la  r«-«nfijnad  talBclantly  for  hhn  to  ^>r«ad  hU  fiMraa,  ha  will  bava  to  take  and  bald  Uayflald  aad  LovelaeariUa,  !•  W  ia 
tbarearaadflaakaf  Colamboa,  and  to  ooeapy  Smltbland,  oHlraUlas  Id  ita  w:iy  both  tha  Tenneaaar  aod  CambatlaDd  Rivera.  At  tba  aana 
liiM  ColoMl  Rooaaaau  abould  brlog  bla  force,  laereaaad,  tf  poaalbla,  by  two  Oblo  raflmaDia,  In  boat*,  to  Hr-nderaoa,  and  Uklay  tW  Hao- 
dVMB  and  Naabrllla  Ra'lroad,  oecapy  HojAlnarille,  while  Oeneral  Nelaan  ahonU  %a,  with  a  force  of  6,00'),  by  railroad  to  LoalaTUlt, 
aad  fnnn  tbere  to  BowUbk  Green.  Aa  the  popalation  in  ell  tbe  conntiea  thronffb  which  the  iibore  rmllroada  paia  are  In^-al,  thie  iiiniBMiMl 
eaaM  be  made  wllboat  delay  or  Bwleatatkm  to  the  troopa.  Meaa while,  OaatTal  Gnat  waald  lake  poaeaaloa  of  the  eatlre  Caln>  aad  Fliltoa 
Kallroad,  Fiketon,  New  Madrid,  and  the  abora  of  the  Mieilaaippi  oppoeito  Hickman  aad  Colombu^  The  forefoiof  diepoeition  bavisf  baaa 
aflKted,  aeomblnad  attack  will  be  nude  on  Colambne,  aad,  If  mrraaiftil  la  that,  apoa  HlckmaD,  while  Rouaaean  aad  Nelaoa  will  nun  a  ia 
eeaeart,  by  railroad,  to  Nubvllla,  occupying  the  Slate  capibil,  and,  with  adaqnato  force,  New  rroTldvocc.  The  coaclnalo:)  of  tbla  BWra> 
meat  would  baaconbinad  adranca  towarda  Memphia,  on  tha  lllaaUaippi,  aa  well  aa  the  Ohio  and  Mamphla  Railroad,  and  I  trvat  Ika 
raaull  would  be  a  glorloni  one  to  ihe  Montry.  Ia  a  reply  to  a  letter  ttvm  General  Sherman,  by  the  hand  af  Jodfe  WilHaoM,  in  rriaHiM  to 
tba  Taat  importriBca  of  eecnrlng  poaaaaaioa,  In  adrance,  af  tba  eonatry  lylnir  between  the  Oh-.n,  Tenneaeee,  and  bliaaiieippl,  I  bavw  la  Jaj 
■agflited  tba  flrat  part  of  the  plaa.  By  axtaadlDg  my  flommaad  to  ladiana,  Tenneeeee,  mad  iCeatacky,  yea  would  eaabU  bh  to  sUa^^ 
Iba  aoeonpllahniaat  of  tbia  all-important  raaalt ,  and  [■  erdar  to  aeoare  the  aectvcy  oaceeeary  to  lie  aBCoaaa,  I  eball  not  extend  tbe  aovuBBal- 
■Btloa  I  baTa  Buda  to  QmmnX  fibmaa,  or  rapaat  II  to  aay  eaa  claa. 

\ritb  high  reapect  and  refarJ,  I  am  Very  tmly  }~oar<, 

J.  C  1 
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on  the  part  of  the  conspirators,  to  deceive  the  people  and  defend  Conibderate 
honor.  Walker,  the  "Secretary  of  War,"  ordered  Polk  to  withdraw  hig 
troops  from  Kentucky,  while  Davis,  his  superior,  tdegraphed  to  the  same 
officer  nn  approval  of  his  movement — "The  necessity  justifies  the  act."' 
When  the  authorities  of  Kentucky  demanded  from  Governor  Harris,  of  Ten- 
nessee, an  explanation  of  the  movement,  that  functionary  replied  with  the 
false  assertion  that  it  had  been  done  without  hb  knowledge  or  consent; 
"and  I  am  confident,"  he  said,  "without  the  consent  of  the  President.  I 
have  telegraphed  President  Davis,"  he 
continued, " requesting  their  immediate  "'■'  ■ 
withdrawal"  >tJj'' 

On  the  day  afler  Polk  invaded  Ken- 
tucky on  the  west,  and  General  Felix 
K.  Zollicofier,  formerly  a  member  of 
Congress,  with  a  considerable  force  had 
passed  from  East  Tennessee,  through 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  entered 
the  State  on  its  eastern  border,  Magoffin 
Itdd  a  message  before  the  Legislature, 
in  which  he  made  special  complaint  of 
Union  military  organizations  within  the 
State,  and  asked  for  the  passage  of  a 
law  for  maintaining  for  the  Common- 
wealth an  armed  neutrality;  .also  to  ..„__ 

request   the  National  Government  to 

order  the  immediate  disbanding  of  such  organizations.  The  Legislature 
.  responded  by  directing  the  Governor  to  order,  by  proclamation,  all  the  Con- 
federate troops  within  the  State  to  leave  it  immediately.  An  attempt  to 
have  the  Union  troops  inolnded  in  the  order  was  promptly  voted  down. 
The  Legislature  did  more.  They  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,*  declaring  that  the  peace  and  neutrality  of  Kentucky  had 
been  wantonly  violated,  its  boH  invaded,  and  the  rights  of  its  citizens  grossly 
injured  "by  the  so-called  Southern  forces;"  and,  therefore,  by  special  act, 
the  Goi^emor  was  requested  to  call  out  the  military  force  of  the  State,  "  to 
expel  and  drive  out  the  invaders."  It  was  further  i^solved  that  the  National 
(xovemment  should  be  asked  for  aid  and  assistance  in  that  business;  that 
General  Anderson  be  requested  "  to  enter  immediately  upon  the  discharge  of 
his  duties"  in  that  military  district,  and  that  they  appealed  to  the  people 
to  assist  in  expelling  and  driving  out  "the  lawless  invaders  of  the  soil" 

'  Tbia  wu  denied  by  aome  of  the  parUiaos  of  Daria.  I  have  before  me  an  anto^ph  letter,  written  by  Nub 
TL  Burt  to  OoTetnor  Harrli,  dated  at  NashTllle,  September  <,  IsOl.  In  which  he  says:  "The  following  dlapat<di 
to  TMehred  thil  morahif ,  d«t«d  Union  Cl^,  IS  r.  v.,  Sept.  A,  1861,"  directed  to  OoTemor  Harris  :— 

^  On  laat  opening  I  had  the  honor  of  telegraphing  to  yoa  the  necessity  1  had  bt- en  nnder,  of  seizing  the  town 
of  Colombas  In  advance  of  the  enemy,  who  hod  already  taken  all  the  preparatory  measnrvs  to  dosa  On  this 
ettoing  I  reoeiyed  from  hit  honor  the  Secretary  of  War,  an  order  to  withdraw  the  troops  iVoai  Kentneky;  but 
wbile  Isaolng  the  appropriate  orders  to  that  elTeel,  hod  the  gratlllcatlan  to  reeelTe  from  the  President  the  foUow- 
<ag  dispatch.  Til. :  ■  Oinnui.  Polk,  Union  City— Tonr  telegram  reeelred.  Tht  ntctnity  tmutjntl^  th»  aet. 
WgiMd,  JsrrxMOii  Datu.* 

"LcoictDAS  Pole,  Major-Otneral." 

General  Polk  sent  a  dlapctah  to  Ooremor  Hagoffin,  asBonndng  to  him  that  military  necessity  had  enm- 
paOed  htm  to  take  poaaeaatoB  of  Colambaa,  and  that,  In  reporting  to  Darla,  his  reply  waa,  "the  necessity  jostlflad 
tka  action."    That  dlspatdi  Is  before  me. 

>  In  tb*  Bouse,  CS  to  S6;  and  In  the  Senate,  M  to  ^ 
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.     Magoffin  vetoed  these  resolutions,  and  they  were  promptly  passed  over 
his  negative  by  a  large  majority.'     In  the  mean  time,  the  invasion  of  Ken- 
tucky by  Tennessee  troops  had  brouglit  in  a  National  force,  under  Major- 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  in  command  of  the  district  around 
*96L       Cairo.   lie  took  military  possession  of  Padueah,"  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  "where  he  found  Secession  flags  flying  in  different 
])arts  of  the  town  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  a  Confederate  army,  nearly 
ibur  thousand  strong,  reported  to  be  within  si.\teeu  miles  of  that  place.     He 
seized  property  there  prepared  for  the  Confederates,  and  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation declaring  that  he  had  come  solelj-^  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
State  from  the  aggression  of  rebels,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  citizens, 
promising  that  when  it  should  be  manifest  that  they  were  able  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  Government  themselves,  he  should  withdraw  the  forcca 
under  his  command. 

Thus  ended  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  in  which  its  politicians  had 
unfortunately  placed  it.'  That  neutrality  had  suppressed  the  ])i"actical  loy- 
alty of  the  State,  given  freedom  to  the  growth  of  its  opposite,  and  allowed 
Confederate  troops  to  make  such  a  lodgment  on  its  soil,  that  large  National 
armies  were  required  to  oppose  them,  and  war  in  its  most  horrid  aspect* 
filled  all  its  borders  with  misery.  But  for  that  neutrality,  Tennessee,  whose 
disloyal  authorities  had  espoused  the  Confederate  cause,  would  probably 
have  been  the  frontier  battle-ground,  and  tiie  blood  and  treasure  of  Kentucky, 
so  largely  spent  in  the  war,  would  have  been  spared.  Too  late  to  avoid 
the  penalties  of  remissness  in  diity,  Kentucky,  five  months  after  the  war  wm 
begun  in  Charleston  harbor,  took  a  positive  stand  for  the  Union. 

Encoumged  by  the  new  attitude  of  Kentucky,  the  National  Government 
determined  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  seciuring  its  loyalty  against  the 
wiles  of  dangerous   men.     Ex-Governor   iNIorehead,   who   was   reported  to 

be  an  active  traitor  to  his  country, 
was  arrested  at  his  residence,  near 
Louisville,  and  sent  as  a  State  prisoner 
to  Foi-t  Lafayette,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  of  New  York.  Others  of 
like  sympathies  took  the  alarm  and 
fled,  some  to  the  Confederate  amiiei! 
or  the  more  southern  States,  and  othen< 
to  Canada.  Among  them  was  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  late  Vice-President 
of  the  Republic,  and  member  of  the 
National  Senate,  also  William  Pres- 
ton, late  American  jMinister  to  Spain ; 
James  B.  Clay,  a  son  of  Henry  Clay; 
Humphrey  Marshall,  lately  a  mcrabor 
of  Congress,  and  a  life-long  politician; 
Captain  John  Morgan,  Judge  Thomas   Jlonroe,  and  others   of  less  note. 


QUHPnitST  MARSBALL. 


>  CompollM  to  Issue  a  proclamation  by  order  of  the  I.egiBlnture,  Majroffln  put  forlli  one  on  the  13tll  u  mlU 
M  possible,  simply  sayine  thnt  he  was  instmcted  t<»  declare  that  "Kentucky  expects  the  Confederate  or  Tensis- 
sec  trt»o[»9  lo  witbilniw  from  her  Boil  immediately." 

»  See  iiage  469,  volume  I. 
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Breckinridge,  Marshall,  and  Morgan  entered  the  military  eenrice  of  the  Con- 
federates. The  first  two  were  commissioned  brigadier^enerals,  and  the  latter 
became  a  conspicuous  gnerrilla  chie£ 

Breckinridge  became  a  zealous  servant  of  the  Confederates.  He  issued 
an  address,  in  which  he  announced  his  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  in  bitter  language  spoke  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
and  the  atrocious  despotism  which  he  alleged  had  been  established  at  Wash- 
ington ;  and  he  charged  his  own  State  Legislature  with  abject  "  submission 
to  every  demand  o  Federal  despotism,  and  woeftil  neglect  of  every  right  of 
the  Kentucky  citizens."  It  is  well  suggested  that  "  Mr.  Breckinridge,  in  his 
cxodos  from  Kentucky,  perpetrated  a  serious  blunder;'"  for,  had  he,  like 
other  "friends  of  the  South,"  remained  in  Congress,  he  might  have  served 
the  cause  of  the  conspirators  more  efficiently.  He  was  an  able  and  adroit 
politician  and  legislator,  but  was  an  indifferent  soldier. 

Vigorous  military  action  in  Kentucky,  besides  the  seizure  of  Columbus 
and  Hickman,  speedily  followed  that  act.  Simon  B.  Buckner,  the  corrupter  of 
the  patriotism  of  large  numbers  of  the  young  men  of  Kentucky,'  bearing  the 
(commission  of  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  service,  had  established  a 
camp  on  the  Nashville  and  Louisville  Railway,  just  below  the  Kentucky 
line  Soon  after  the  seizure  of  Columbus,  he  left  his  camp  with  a  considerar 
ble  force,  with  the  intention  of  moving  quickly  upon  Louisville,  by  the  rail- 
way, seizing  that  city,  and  establishing  a  Confederate  post  on  the  Ohio  at 
that  important  point.  The  telegraph  wires  were  cut,  and  he  was  &r  on  his 
way  before  any  intimation  was  given  of  his  approach.  The  trains  due  at 
I^nisville  did  not  arrive,  and  the  managers  sent  out  an  engine  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  It,  like  a  train  before  it,  was  seized  by  Bnckner.  A  fireman 
escaped,  and,  procuring  a  hand-car,  soon  returned  to  Louisville  with  the 
startling  news. 

Greneral  Anderson  immediately  ordered  General  Rousseau  to  move  out  on 
the  road  with  his  little  force  at  Camp  Joe  Holt,'  and  some  Louisville  Home 
Guards.  These  were  his  only  available  forces  at  that  moment.  The  order 
was  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  very  soon  a  considerable  force,  under  the  chief 
o-ommand  of  General  William  T.  Sherman,  Anderson's  lieutenant,  were  on 
their  way  to  repel  the  invaders — the  latter,  who  was  in  delicate  health, 
remaining  in  Louisville  to  forward  re-enforcements.  Fortunately,  Buckner 
had  been  delayed,  near  Bowling  Green,  by  the  patriotic  act  of  a  young  man 
of  that  place,  who  went  quietly  up  the  road  and  displaced  a  rafl,  by  which 
the  engine  of  the  invaders'  train  was  thrown  from  the  track.  But  for  this, 
Buckner  might  have  reached  Louisville  before  Anderson  could  have  put  any 
forces  in  motion.  As  it  was,  he  penetrated  the  county  as  fer  as  Elizabeth- 
town,  forty  miles  from  that  city,  when  he  heard  of  the  approaching  troops. 
He  thought  proper  to  fall  back  to  Bowling  Green,  where  he  established  an 
intrenched  camp,  and  issued  a  proclamation*  to  his  "  fellow-citizens 
of  Kentucky,"*  and  where  he  remained  for  several  months.  At  '  ^^  •' 
the  same  time,  Sherman  established  a  camp  and  general  rendez- 

■  6t*ele7'a  Amtrlean  Om^/Het,  L  (IS.  *  8m  p*f*  MS,  toIoom  I.  *  9«a  psn  Tl 

*  That  inndmnalton  >bn sed  'he  Nttlonal  Oorcniincnt  ind  the  loyal  Legislatora  of  Kmtnekj.  He  deehwed 
io  It  tlut  CoDr«lernte  troops  OMopIrd  "-a  defrnslrr  poaftton  "  in  that  State,  '6a  the  InTttatlon  ot  the  people  of 
Kentucky ;"  that  ho  letnrneil  to  hia  natlre  State  vlth  peaeefhl  IntrntinBa^  **  at  the  bea4  of  a  fom,  the  adranoeaf 
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Yons  on  Mnldrangh's  Hill,  not  &r  fi^>m  Elinbethtown,  and  there  laid  thp 
foundation  of  that  notable  organizatiodi  afterward  known  as  the  Anny  ^f  the 
Cumberland,  On  account  of  Anderson's  feeble  health,  General  Sherman 
was  placed  in  chief  conunand  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumbeiiand  (which 
included  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee)  early  in  October,  when, 
with  a  forecast  not  then  appreciated,  he  declared  that  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  would  be  necessary  to  expel  the  Confederates  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  carry  the  National  banner  victoriously  to  ,the 
Gulf  Because  of  that  assertion,  whose  wisdom  was  speedily  vindicated,  he 
was  called  insane,  and  for  a  time  he  was  overshadowed  by  a  cloud  of  neglect 

Let  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  affiurs  in  Missouri 

We  left  General  Fremont,  with  a  strong  force,  moving  toward  the  interior 
of  Mbsouri.  He  had  strengthened  the  forces  in  Eastern  Miasonri  and  at 
Cairo,  that  they  might  keep  the  Confederates  so  well  employed  in  that 
region,  that  they  could  not  give  aid  to  Price,  nor  seriously  menace  St.  Louia 
Li  this  service,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  successful  Hardee  dared  not 
advance  much  from  Greenville;  Pillow  was  kept  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
Ifadrid,  without  courage  to  move  &r  toward  Bird's  Point  and  Cape  Girar- 
deau ;  and  Jeff.  Thompson,  the  guerrilla,  contented  himself  with  eccentric  raids 
and  "scaring  the  Federals  to  death,"  as  he  foolishly  supposed  and  declared. 

Fremont  went  forward,  and  on  the  28th  of  September  he  was  at  Jefferson 
City,  the  State  capital,  where  he  adopted  vigorous  measures  for  driving 
I*rice  from  the  State.  The  latter  had  cause  for  serious  alarm.  McCulloch, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  left  him  and  gone  to  Ark^sas,  and  Pillow  and  Hardee 
had  abandoned  Southeastern  Missouri,  and  taken  position  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  McCulloch,  who  had  promised  an  escort  for  an  ammunition 
train  to  be  sent  from  Arkansas  to  Price,  not  only  withheld  that  promised 
aid,  but  arrested  the  progress  of  the  train,  with  the  pretext  that  it  would  be 
nnsafe  in  MissourL 

These  adverse  circumstances  compelled  Price  to  retreat  toward  Arkansas. 

^  He  abandoned  Lexington  on  the  30th  of  September,*  leaving  a 

guard  of  five  hundred  men  there  in  defense  of  National  prisoners. 

A  squadron  of  cavalry,  called  the  "  Prairie  Scouts,"  one  hundred  and  eighty 

strong,  under  Major  Frank  J.  White,  surprised  this  party  by  a  bold 

dash,*  dispersed  them,  made  nearly  seventy  of  them  prisoners, 

released  the  Union  captives,  and,  bearing  away  with  them  the  Secession 

State  flag,  joined  Fremont's  forces,  which  were  then  on  the  Osage  River,  at 

Warsaw,  in  pursuit  of  Price.     Fremont,  with  his  splendid  body-guard  of 

cavalry,  under  Major  Charles  Zagonyi,  a  Hungariao,'  had  arrived 

there  on  the  16th,*  after  encountering  a  severe  rain  storm.     Gcen- 

wblch  Is  compoBcd  entirely  of  Kentucklsns,"  whom  he  had  ae<1n«<l  by  blse  reprcaentntlons  from  Uielr  hotnu 
•nd  their  uttoDnl  ■llefrlanee ;  ind  that  the  I.egii>l*tar«  of  Kentndif  vu  ''Mtbleu  to  tiw  vlU  of  tb*  poopl*.'' 
He  usored  the  people  that  hla  fbreei  st  Bowling  Green  would  be  need  in  aiding  Kentneky  to  milntalnlng  It* 
•trlet  nestnltty,  and  "  to  enforce  It  against  the  two  belligerents  alike." 

General  Anderson  Issned  a  connter-proclamatlon,  In  wh1<d>  he  said  that  he,  a  naUre  of  Kentnoky,  had  "  ooaM 
to  enforce,  not  to  make  lavs,"  aad  to  protest  the  lire*  and  propertj  of  the  people  of  tke  Comoionwealth.  Be 
called  upon  the  ettlteaa  to  arm  In  their  might  and  drlre  the  invader  from  their  solL  "  The  leader  of  the  boatile 
force,"  be  nid,  **  who  now  approacbes,  la,  I  regret  to  lay,  a  Kentoekian,  mAing  war  on  Keataoky  and  Ken- 
tncktam,"  Bt  called  them  to  "nlly  aronnd  the  Hag  our  lUben  loTed.''and  bade  them  trost  in  God  and  do 
Ibelrdtttj, 

>  ZaKonyl  bad  been  a  loldiitr  In  bia  natlre  land,  nndar  General  Bern.  He  came  to  America  as  an  exlla. 
OOeiing  Ills  serrieaa  to  IVenaont  at  St  Ionia,  he  wa*  chaifed  with  the  dotjr  of  recmttlDg  a  body  of  caralrj  aa 
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eral  Sigel,  who  led  the  sdvance,  had  already  crossed  his  force  over  the 
rapidly  swelling  stream  by  means  of  a  single  flatboat  and  the  swimming  of 
his  horses;  hot  its  banks 
were  now  filled  to  the 
brim  with  the  recent 
rains,  and  coold  not  be 
forded,  nor  were  boats 
or  lumber  for  their  con- 
struction to  be  had 
there.  The  ax  waa 
soon  heard  in  the  sur- 
rounding forest,  and  in 
the  course  of  five  days 
a  rude  strong  bridge 
was  constructed,  under 
the  directi<Mi  of  Captain 
Pike,  of  the  engineers, 
over  which  the  whole 
army,  now  thirty  thousand  strong,  with  eighty-six  heavy  guns,  safely  passed, 
and  moved  on  in  the  direction  of  Springfield,  by  the  way  of  Bolivar.  The 
commander  was  full  of  confidence  in  the  success  ot  his  plans,  yet  fearful  of 
official  interference  with  them  by  the  Secretary  of  War  (Cameron),  and  the 
Adjutant-General  (Thomas),  then  in  pursuit  of  him,  as  he  had  been  informed.' 
That  plan  was  to  capture  or  disperse  the  forces  of  Price,  and  seizing  Little  Rock, 
the  capital  of  Arkansas,  so  completely  turn  the  position  of  the  Confederate 
forces  under  Polk,  Pillow,  Thompson,  and  Hardee,  as  to  cut  off  their  supplies 
from  that  region,  and  compel  them  to  retreat,  when  a  flotilla  of  gunboats 
then  in  preparation  near  St.  Louis,  in  command  of  Captain  Foote,  could  easily 
descend  the  river  and  assist  in  military  operations  against  Memphis,  which,  if 
sbccessful,  would  allow  the  Army  and  Navy  to  push  on  and  take  possession 
of  New  Orleans.  "My  plan  is  New  Orleans  straight,"  he  wrote  on  the  11th 
of  October,  from  his  camp  near  Tipton.  "  It  would  precipitate  the  war  for- 
ward, and  end  it  soon  and  victoriously."* 

When  Fremont's  army  was  at  the  Pomtnt  de  Tare  River,  fifty-one  miles 
north  of  Springfield,'  he  sent  the  combined   cavalry  forces  of 
Zagonyi  and  Major  White  (led  by  the  former),  to  reconnoiter     '^mi.**" 
the  position  of  the  Confederates  at  the  latter  place,  with  instruc- 
tions  to  attempt  its  capture  if  circumstances  should  promise  success.     The 
whole  force  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  men.     When  within  a  few  miles 
of  Springfield,'  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  they 
fell  in  with  some  foragers  and  captured  them ;  and  there  a  Union 

•  bodjr-giunl  for  the  <3«nen>1.  n«  aeleetrd  tor  tMs  porpow  yoang  men.  md  funned  them  into  three  companies, 
oae  at  vUdi  were  nttAf  all  KentneklBas.  There  were  rerjr  few  fereignen  In  the  guard,  and  all  the  vfllcrre  were 
AmericaiM  ezoeptlng  three,  one  Hollander  and  two  Hungarians,  the  latter  being  MiO°r  Zagnnyt  and  Llentenant 
Kajtfaenyl.  The  Onard  wsa  moonted  on  well-eqolpped  bloodrd  bajr  iiortea.  Each  nian  was  aimeil  with  two  ef 
Colt's  stz-banel  nary  rerolTera,  one  Are-barrel  rifla,  and  a  saber. 

<  Bee  letter*  to  Ms  wt*  ta  Mn.  Vreaunt's  Storj/  o/tK»  Ouard. 

*  Letternf  General  Frenwnt  to  Us  wife,  October  lltb,  1S6L  Mrs.  Frpmoni,  daagbter  of  the  late  Senator 
Braton  at  Iflieoiui,  was  tbea  at  Jefferson  Clt,r.  Ilrr  hoaband  hod  long  been  In  the  habit  of  referring  all  manner 
of  vorlc  and  dotiea  to  h«r  as  aetlog  principal  in  his  absence,  and  In  that  capacity  she  was  now  at  Jefferson  City 
aod  gar*  Mm  eflicieiit  aid.  B—aot»  on  ptgaBSut  TlUSIotyt^iht  Guard:  a  ChronMe  i/Uu  War.  By  Jessie 
Benton  rremont. 
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farmer  told  Zagonyi  that  the  Confederate  force  in  the  town  was  foil  two 
thousand  in  nomber.  He  was  not  daanted  by  this  information,  but  paahed 
forward.  One  of  the  foragers  who  escaped  had  heralded  his  coming,  and 
when  he  approached  the  suburbs  of  the  village,  on  the  Mount  Vernon  road, 
at  a  little  past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  twelve  hundred  in- 
fantry and  four  hundred  cavalry  well  prepared,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  in  front 
of  sheltering  woods,  to  receive  him.  Zagonyi  was  still  undaunted.  No^ 
withstanding  White's  Prairie  Scouts  had  been  separated  from  the  Guard, 
Zagonyi  was  determined  to  fight.  Tiiming  to  his  officers,  he.  said :  "  Follow 
me  arid  do  like  me !"  And  to  his  little  band  of  followers  he  spoke  a  few 
hurried  words,  saying :  "  Comrades  I  the  hour  of  danger  has  come ;  your 
first  battle  is  before  you.  The  enemy  is  two  thousand  strong,  and  we  are 
but  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  possible  no  man  will  come  back.  If  any  of 
you  would  turn  back,  you  can  do  so  now !"    Not  a  man  moved. 

Zagonyi  was  delighted.  "I  will  lead  youl"  he  exclaimed.  "Let  the 
watchword  be,  .*  The  Union  and  Fremont  P  Draw  sabers  1  By  the  right  flank 
— quick  trot — march  /"  and  away  dashed  the  bold  leader  and  his  comrades 
vrith  a  shout  down  a  narrow  lane  fringed  with  concealed  sharp-shooterB, 
with  a  miry  brook  and  a  stout  rail  fence  ahead  to  oppose  them.  These  were 
all  passed  in  a  few  minutes,  while  the  fire  from  the  infantry  in  their  front 
was  terrible.  On  an  eminence  nearer  stood  the  Confederate  cavalry,  ready 
to  engage  in  the  fray.  Already  the  lane  had  been  strewn  with  the  fidlen 
men  and  horses  of  the  Guard,  and  yet  Zagonyi's  troops  had  not  atmck  a 
blow.  The  moment  for  dealing  that  blow  was  now  at  hand.  The  word  u 
given,  and  Lieutenant  Majthenyi,  with  thirty  men,  dashed  madly  npon  the 
center  of  the  Confederate  cavalry,  breaking  their  line,  and  scattering  the 
whole  body  in  confusion  over  the  adjoining  corn-fields.  Then  Zagonyi 
shouts  to  the  impatient  soldiers  he  is  holding  in  leashes,  as  it  were,  "  In  open 
order — charge  /"  and  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  whirlwind  they  sweep  up  the 
slope  in  the  face  of  bullets  that  fly  thick  as  haiL  At  the  same  moment  fifty 
Irish  dragoons  of  Major  White's  squadron,  led  by  Captain  McNanghton,  fall 
upon  the  foe,  and  away  scampers  almost  the  entire  body  of  Confederate  in- 
fantry in  wild  search  for  safety.  The  remnant  of  the  Guard,  led  by  Zagonyi, 
follow  the  fugitive  horsemen  and  smite  them  fearfully,  chase  them  into  the 
town,  and  fight  them  fiercely  in  detail  in  the  streets  and  in  the  public  square 
of  Springfield,  whilst  Union  women,  undismayed  by  the  dangers,  come  out, 
and,  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  cheer  on  the  victors.  When  the  conflict 
ended,  the  Confederates  were  utterly  routed ;  and  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  Zagonyi's  Guard,  eighty-four  were  dead  or  wounded."  The  action 
had  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  in  the  dim  twilight  of  that  biight  Octo- 
ber evening,  the  National  flag  was  raised  in  triumph  over  the  court-house. 

At  a  little  past  midnight,  Zagonyi,  with  a  captured  Confederate  flag  and 
only  seventy  of  his  Guard,  and  a  few  released  prisoners,  rode  proudly  but 
sadly  out  of  Springfield,  because  it  was  unsafe  for  them  to  remain.     They 

>  Dispatch  of  M^Jor  Zagonvl  to  0«n«ml  Fremont,  October  SB,  IMl;  Boport  of  H^or  Tafmj\  t»  Colonel  i. 
11.  Eaton,  AsBlstnnt  A^Jntuit-Oenprtl,  October  S3,  IStl.  Letter  of  Mi^or  &;niiyl  to  Mn.  Frpmont,  qaoUdtn 
her  Story  of  the  Guard.  Narmttve  of  Ms)i>r  Dorshelmer,  of  Premnnt's  etaff.  In  tb«  Attamtia  JfontUf.  Tk* 
nombrr  of  thn  Oiiard  killed  was  IS;  mortallf  wonnded,  3;  the  remalndir  were  wtmnded  or  made  prlaonen. 
Zaironyl  raid.  "Of  tho  wounded  not  one  will  lose  a  floger."  The  priioner*  were  relaaeed,  and  the  artnal  lot* 
t-i  tho  Ooard  waa  ooljr  IT.    So  Zagonyi  aald  In  a  letter  to  Mra.  Pr^mint,  October  25,  ISCl. 
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fell  back  until  they  met  Sigel's  advance,  between  Springfield  and  Bolivar. 
The  report  of  this  brilliant  charge  and  victory,  which  had  preceded  them, 
filled  the  whole  army  with  delight  and  enthusiasm.  "  This  was  really  a 
Balaklava  charge,"  wrote  Fremont  "  The  Guard  numbered  only  one  hon- 
dred  and  fifty.  You  notice  that  Zagonyi  saya  he  has  seen  charges,  but 
never  such  a  one.  Their  waiHsry,  he  says,  sounded  like  thunder.  This  action 
is  a  noble  example  to  the  army."'  There  had  been  other  noble  examples  for. 
the  army  during  its  advance  in  Missouri.* 

Fremont^s  army  arrived  at  Springfield  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
iiispirited  by  news  of  recent  successes  in  the  Department,  and  the  prospect  of 
speedily  ridding  Missouri  of  insurgents.    While  it  had  been  moving  forward. 
Lane  and  Montgomery,  who,  we  have  seen,  had  been  driven  back  into  Kan- 
sas by  Price,*^  had  crossed  into  Missouri  again,  to  cut  oft  or  embarrass  the 
Confederates  in  their  retreat  fix>m  Lexington.     Montgomery  pushed  on  to 
the  town  of  Osceola,  the  capital  of  St.  Clair  County,  on  the  Osage,  but  was 
too  late  to  intercept  Price.     The  armed  Confederates  at  that  place,  after  a 
brief  skirmish,*  were  driven  away,  and  the  village  was  laid  in 
ashes,  with  no  other  excuse  for  the  cruel  measure  than  the  feet     "^Sw.*** . 
that  it  was  a  rendezvous  for  the  foe,  and  its  inhabitants  were  all 
disloyal 

A  month  later  the  National  troops  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  guer^ 
rilla  chie^  Thompson  (who  was  called  the  "  Swamp  Fox,"  and  his  command, 
the  "  Swamp  Fox  Brigade  "),  at  Frederickton,  the  capital  of  iladison  County, 
in  Southeastern  Missouri.  General  Grant  was  in  command  at  Cape  Girar- 
deau at  that  time.  Gieneral  Thompson  and  Colonel  Lowe  had  been  roaming 
at  will  over  the  region  between  New  Madrid  and  Pilot  Knob,  Thompson, 
with  six  hundred  men,  had  captured  the  guard  at  the  Big  River  Bridge,  near 
Potosi,  and  destroyed  that  structure  on  tbe  15th  of  October,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  and  Lowe  were  at  the.  head  of  a  thousand  men  near  LK>nton, 
threatening  that  place,  where  they  were  defeated  by  Major  Gavitt's  Indiana 
cavalry,  and  a  part  of  Colonel  Alexander's  Twenty-first  Illinois  cavalry, 
with  a  loss  of  thirty-six  killed  and  wounded.  Grant  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  career  of  these  marauders,  if  possible.  Informed  that  they  were 
near  Frederickton,  he  sent  out  a  considerable  force  under  Colonel  Plummer,* 
to  strike  them  from  the  East,  while  Captain*  Hawkins,  with  Missouri  cavalry, 
was  ordered  up  from  Pilot  Knob  on  the  Northeast,  followed  by  Colonel 
Carlin  with  a  body  of  infantry  as  a  support,'  to  engage  and  occupy  Thomp- 

>  An  (oddent  ooconed  to  VajnT  White  luid  |ic«T«atrd  his  bring  In  thta  acUon.  He  h«d  aieliened  on  tho  V17 
mod  bern  eompelM  ti>  lag  behind.  When  altempting  taoT«rtakr  bis  troopf,  he  was  nude  a  prisoner,  but  e<eap«d 
aaA  reaetaed  Sprlngfleld  on  the  innmlng  after  th«  fifht,  with  a  few  Home  Onards.  Stationing  22  of  his  24  men 
M  pickets,  he  Received  the  Confederates  In  the  town  iflth  the  belief  that  he  had  a  considerable  force  with  him. 
After  receiving  a  flag  of  tmee,  and  permitting  them  to  bnry  their  dead,  ho  pradentljr  foil  back  to  meet  tbe 
adrandng  army. 

*  Other  detachments  of  caTalr7AY>m  FramonCs  anny,  besides  those  of  White  and  Zagonvl,  hod  been  open, 
tll)^  arnlnst  the  Confedemtes  daring  lh<*  march  of  the  main  Ixidy,  One  of  them,  nnder  Miyjor  Clark  Wright, 
roated  and  dispersed  a  body  of  ConTaderates  near  Lebanon,  In  Laclede  (^nntj,  on  the  18th  of  October;  and  on 
tlia  foUowIag  day  the  same  foree*  capturc<1  the  vilUige  of  Lynn  Creek.  In  tlw  former  engiigem«nt,-alUr  a 
«liaf;ge,  and  a  mnnlog  light  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  there  were  about  60  ConlMeiatea  killed  and  woamied,  while  the 
Uaioo  loss  was  only  one  man  Idlled.— Repot  of  Major  Wright,  Oatober  IS,  1881. 

'  aeepage6ft. 

*  Thay  consisted  of  the  Eleranth,  Serentecnth,  and  Twentieth  UllnolB,  and  400  carstry. 

*  These  consisted  ofpaiU  of  the  Twenty^rat,  Twenty-third,  and  Twenty-Eighth.  IHlnoUk  the  Eighth  Wlt- 
oooaia,  Colanel  Baker's  Indiana  oaralty,  and  Il^or  SohoAeld's  Battery. 

TOL-H.— «. 
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son  until  Plummer's  arrival.  They  formed  a  junction  at  Frederickton, 
with  Phimmer  in  chief  command,  and,  starting  in  pursuit  of  the  Confederates, 
who  tiiey  supposed  were  in  full  flight,  found  them  about  one  thousand 
strong,  well  posted  and  ready  for  battle,  partly  in  an  open  field  and  partly 
in  the  woods,  only  a  mile  from  the  village,  with  four  iron  IS-poundcrs  in 
j)ositioii.  Schofield  opened  the  battle  with  his  heavy  gun.s.  A  general 
engagement  ensued,  and,  after  two  hours'  hard  fighting,  the  Confederates 
fled,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Indiana  cavalry  for  twenty  miles.  Tlie  Confede- 
rate Colonel  Lowe  was  killed  early  in  the  action.  Their  loss  was  large — how 
large  is  not  known.  The  loss  of  the  Nationals  was  ten  killed  and  twenty 
wounded.  This  defeat  and  dispersion  completely  broke  up  Thonipson'g 
guerrilla  organization  for  a  time,  which  was  composed  almost  wholly  of 
disloyal  and  deluded  Missourians.  They  had  fought  bravely  with  inferior 
arms  against  superior  numbers.' 

We  have  observed  that  General  Fremont  had  anticipated  an  interference 
with  his  plans  w'hen  he  heard  .that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Adjutant- 
General  were  in  pursuit  of  him.  They  had  overtaken  him  on  the 
13th,"  at  Tipton,  the  then  Western  terminus  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
way, about  thirty  miles  south  of  Jefierson  City.  The  interview  of  the 
officials  was  courteous  and  honorable.  The  Secretary  frankly  told  him  that 
their  errand  was  to  make  personal  observations  of  his  aiTny,  and  of  affairs  in 
his  Department.  Complaints  concerning  his  administration  of  those  affaire 
had  filled  the  mind  of  the  President  Avith  painful  apprehensions,  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  bore  with  him  an  order,  relieving  him  of  his  command, 
with  discretionary  powers  to  use  it  or  not.  Tlie  Secretary  carried  it  back  to 
Washington,  and  the  Adjutant-General  made  a  rej)ort  highly  unfavorable  to 
the  commanding  general  in  Missouri.  This  was  published,  and  had  the  two- 
fold effect  of  prejudicing  the  public  mind  against  Fremont,  and  revealing  to 
the  enemy  secrets  which  the  highest  interests  of  the  country  at  that  time 
required  to  be  hidden.' 

The  assertion  was  publicly  made,  after  the  return  of  the  Government 
officials,  that  the  campaign  in  Missouri  was  a  failure ;  and  the  prediction  W!v.'« 
confidently  uttered  that  Fremont's  anny  could  never  cross  the  Osage,  nnuli 
less  reach  Springfield.  The  fallacy  of  this  prophecy  was  proven  in  less  than 
a  fortnight,  when  that  army  lay'on  the  Ozark  hills  and  on  the  j)lain  around 
Springfield ;  and  the  campaign  failed  only,  it  is  believed,  because  its  progrew 
was  suddenly  checked  when  the  most  reasonable  promises  of  abundant  suc- 
cess were  presented.  That  check  was  given  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
November,  when  a  courier  arrived  at  head-quarters  with  an  order  from  Gen- 
eral Scott,  directing  General  Fremont  to  turn  over  liis  command  to  General 


^  More  than  half  of  their  flrp-artns  wpi^  i>l(l  flint-lock  eqnirrel  puns.  "Of  the  dead,"  wn»te  an  cjc-wItartP. 
"  not  a  Rlngle  one  that  I  saw  was  dressed  in  any  kind  of  nniform,  the  cloth  belnfir  pcneniHy  home-mad*,  and  btit- 
tcr-nut  colored." 

*  This  report  was  In  the  form  of  a  jonrnal,  and  contained  a  great  amonnt  of  ffossip  and  scandal,  enllirfv^ 
ftom  subalterns  and  yremont^s  p<jlilleal  enemies,  which  subseqnent  information  showed  to  b«  nnw<*the  rf 
credit.  It  is  dtio  to  the  Adjutant-General  to  say  that  he  disclaimed  any  inU^ntion  to  nmke  that  j-Mirml  pntlie- 
It  is  said  that  a  e<p[ty  of  it  w;i?  snrrefititiousiy  obtained  and  given  t<i  n  newspaper  rep*>rter,  nn<l  sn^pieinn  .it  the 
time  pointed  to  the  Postmaster-General  (whose  brother,  an  officer  in  the  army,  it  was  known  bail  qnarrelletl  with 
Fremont),  as  the  one  on  whom  the  responsibility  of  the  publication  shouhl  rest  Fremont  afterw.ird  pnhlithed 
a  vindication  of  his  administration  in  the  Dejwirtment  of  Missouri,  m  hich  almost  wholly  removed  frwn  the  pob- 
iic  mind  the  unfavorable  Impression  made  by  that  joumil. 
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David  Hunter,  then  some  distance  in  the  rear.  This  order  came  when  the 
army  was  excited  bj  the  prospect  of  a  battle  almost  immediately.  Price  had 
at  first  fled  to  Neosho,'  when,  finding  Fremont  still  in  pursuit,  he  pushed  on 
to  Rneville,  in  the  extreme  South- 
western part  of  ilissonri.  Further 
than  that  his  "  State  Guard  "  were  not 
disposed  to  ga  Ue  was  unwilling 
to  leave  Missouri  without  measuring 
strength  and  powers  with  Fremont, 
so  he  changed  front  and  prepared  to 
receive  him.  This  attitude  gave  rise 
to  startling  rumors  in  Fremont's 
camp,  and,  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  relieved  of  command,  it  was 
reported  that  Price  was  marching 
on  Springfield,  and  that  his  van- 
guard had  reached  Wilson's  Greet, 
ten  miles  distant,  prepared  to  give 
battle  on   the  ground  where  Lyon  "*""  ■^'^■• 

-wits  killed  three  months  before.  McCulloch  was  reported  to  be  at  Dug 
Springs  ;•  and  the  number  of  the  combined  aniucs  was  estimated  at  forty 
thousand  men.' 

Hunter  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  Fremont,  who  had  made  his  troops  ex- 
ceedingly sorrowful  by  the  announcement  in  a  formal  address  that  he  was 
about  to  leave  them,'  was  implored  by  one  hundred  and  ten  of  his  officers  to 
lead  his  army  against  the  foe.  He  promised  compliance  with  their  wishes, 
if  his  successor  should  not  reach  them  by  sunset.*  Hunter  fitilcd  to  do  so, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  Fremont  issued  the  order  of  battle,  and 
the  entire  camp  was  alive  with  enthusiasm.  Lyon's  plan  for  surrounding 
and  capturing  the  Confederates  was  substantially  adopted.  They  were  to 
be  assailed  simultaneously  by  Generals  Pope  and  McKinstry  in  the  front,  by 
Generals  Sigel  and  Lane  in  the  rear,  and  by  General  Asboth  on  the  east, 
from  the  Fayetteville  road. 


1  Tliere  Jacluon  And  the  <llsIo7aI  Le^^islatare  of  Ulflannrt  met,  qs  wc  bare  obe<TTc4l  (note  2.  pA4^  G7\  nndi-r 
rHce'B  protection. 
■  Se«  page  43l 
'  0«DeraI  ABlx>tb''8  report  to  General  Fretnont,  Nov.  8, 1864 

*  Tha  following  la  a  copy  of  hi*  addrai*:  "BoLDmaorTnsMissimrn  Arut:  Aprenble  to  orden  this 
«1aj  reeelTed,  I  take  leave  of  700.  Altboogb  onr  army  has  been  of  a(i(<den  irnwth,  wo  have  grows  ap  together, 
and  I  have  become  familiar  with  the  brave  and  gencrona  spirit  which  yoa  bring  to  the  d<'renfl«  of  ytiar  C0QIIU7, 
and  which  makes  me  anticipate  for  yon  a  brilliant  career.  C<jntinae  as  yon  have  hegnn,  and  give  t'>ray  snnceMnr 
the  same  cordial  and  enthusiastic  support  n-Ith  which  you  have  enconiaged  me.  Kmolatc  the  iiplemlld  example 
which  yon  bava  already  before'  yon.  and-  let  mc  fvnialn,  as  I  am,  prond  of  the  nobla  army  which  I  had  (boa  fiir 
labored  to  tiring  together.  Soldlerst  I  regret  to  leave  yoiL  Mpst  sincerely  I  thank  yon  ft>r  the  regard  and  cim- 
fldeoce  yen  have  invariably  shown  to  me.  I  deeply  regrt-t  that  I  shall  not  have  the  honor  to  lo.id  yon  to  the 
victory  which  yon  are  Just  about  to  win ;  bat  I  shall  claim  to  sham  with  yoo  In  the  Joy  nf  every  triumph,  and 
tmat  always  to  be  fraternally  rcmemberc<l  by  my  companions  In  arras.^ 

*  '^Tbo  intelllgenre  of  this  determination  of  the  commanding  general,^  wrote  an  eye-witneea,  '*wa8  at  once 
eommnnlcated  from  camp  to  camp,  and  the  greatest  onthnslanm  prevailed.  Evety  five  minutes  during  the  snc* 
cee<llng  two  and  a  half  hours,  the  wlldeft  cheeilDg  conld  be  heard  from  some  portion  of  the  army  as  the  Informn- 
tkm  was  eairled  to  the  varlons  rogtmeols.  A  dotcn  bands  at  once  proceeded  to  the  head^iuarters  ami  serenarini 
■  be  GeaeraL  Crowds  of  oftiocn  pithctwl  in  fmntof  bis  qunrterB,and  greeted  bim  with  loud  and  prolong('<l  cheer* 
I  ng ;  and.  had  the  bottle  neenn<e<l  aoexrdlag  to  amngemeBts,  the  troop*  would  have  finght  ia  the  moat  d*<>r- 
mlBod  maaner T 
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FREMONT'S  REOEFIION  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


•  Not.  8 
1861. 


General  Hunter  arrived  at  head-qaartera  at  midnight,  and  Fremont,  after 

informing  him  of  the  position  of  affairs,  laid  before  him' all  his  plans.     The 

order  for  battle  was  countermanded,'  and  nine  days  afterward 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 

the  Missouri  Department. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Fremont  and  his  Staff  left  the 
aiiny  for  St.  Louis.     The  parting  with  his  devoted  soldiers  was 
very  touching,  and  his  reception  in  St.  Louis*  was  an 
ovation  lil^e  that  given  to  a  victor.      Crowds  of  citi- 
zens greeted  him  at  the  railway  station  and  escorted 
him  to  his  head-quarters.     An  immense  torch-light  procession 
passed  through  the  streets  that  night  in  honor  of  his  arrival ;' 
and  at  an  assemblage  of.  the  citizens,  resolutions  of  confidence 
and  sympathy,  and  an  address,  were  adopted.     Afterward  he 
was  presented  with  an  elegant  sword  in  token  of  profound  re- 
gard, which  was  inscribed  with  these  words : — "  To  the  Path- 
finder, BY  THE  Men  of  the  West.'" 

f  Disappointed  and    disheartened,   the    National    army   com- 

menced a  retrograde  march  from  Springfield  toward  St.  Louis 
at  the  middle  of  November,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  vehicles 
filled  with  Union  refiigees.  The  women  of  Springfield,  who  had 
welcomed  Zagonyi,  and  the  Union  men  everywhere  throtighout 


nuKOin's 

(WORD. 


>  Prioe  Mems  not  to  hare  moved  hia  mny  from  Flnevllle,  but  bU  Monta  penetrated  to  tba  front  of  the 
National  troops,  and  thus  caused  tbe  abinn. 

5  *'The  Oenenil  was  to  have  been  at  home  by  nine  la  the  morning;  but  the  management  of  the  train  betn^  la 
other  bands,  they  were  delayed  until  nearly  thnt  hour  In  the  evening.  But  patU'nt  crowds  had  kept  tbeir  xratch 
through  tbe  long.day.  ami  by  night  it  was  a  sen  of  heads  in  all  the  open  spaces  around  our  houso.  The  door- 
poats  were  garlanded,  and  the  very  steps  covered  with  flowers— t^racblnf  and  gnceftil  offerings  from  the  Oer- 
maos.  China-asters  and  dahlias,  with  late  ruses  and  regnbr  bouquets  of  geranlnma,  beautified  the  enteatice  and 
perfumed  the  air;  and  when  the  General  did  make  his  way  at  last  tbruuffb  the  roAgnlflcent  assemblage.  It  was 
to  be  met  by  the  wives  and  children  of  the  German  offlcers  he  bad  left  at  SprlogScid.  Unknown  to  me,  they 
had  come  to  speak  their  hearts  to  him,  but  they  bad  mora  tears  than  words.  Touched  to  tbe  heart  already,  the 
General  wns  not  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  citizens — American  as  well  r.s  Gennan— who  came  to  thank  him  for 
past  service^  and  ask  to  stand  by  him  in  the  hour  of  disgrace.  Meantime,  the  unceasing  cheers  and  ahonts  of 
tbe  vast  crowd  witboat  sounded  like  the  tide  after  a  hi^  wind.  I  eould  not  stand  It;  I  went  far  np  to  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  in  tbe  cold  night  air  tried  to  still  the  contending  emotions,  when  I  saw  a  sight  that  added  to 
the  throbbing  of  my  heart  Far  down  the  wide  avenno  (he  serried  crowd  was  parting,  its  dark,  restless  masaei 
glowing  in  the  lurid,  wavering  torchlight,  looking  literally  like  waves ;  and  passing  throngh  them  came  hone- 
men,  stamped  with  the  splendid  signet  of  battle,  their  wounded  horr<e5  and  bullet-torn  uniforms  bringing  cries 
of  love  and  thanks  from  those  for  whom  tbvy  had  been  battling.  When  they  halted  before  the  door,  and  tba 
sudden  ring  and  flash  of  their  dmwn  sabers  nd<led  new  btanty  to  the  picture,  I  think  only  the  heart  of  a  Haman 
could  have  failed  to  respond  to  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  whole  scene.  Were  not  these  men  for  tbe  king  to 
delight  to  honor?  Who  conld  have  foreseen  what  was  the  ofllcial  recognition  already  preparing  for  them?***— 
Mrs.  Fremont,  In  her  Story  o/We  Gvard,  page  201. 

'  Fremont  had  long  before  been  called  T/u  Pathfinder,  because  of  his  wonderful  explorations  among  the 
Kocky  Mountaina  The  blade  of  the  sword  now  presented  to  bim  was  mode  at  SoUngen,  on  the  Rhine.  Tbo 
Boabbani  was  of  silver,  with  a  design  near  Its  upper  part,  four  Inches  In  length.  In  its  center  was  a  bast  of 
Fremont  sculptured  out  of  fold.  In  high  relief,  with  a  rich  border  of  diamonds,  and  on  each  side  a  sculptured 
flgnre  of  fame.  In  the  rear  of  the  hilt  was  a  hollow,  arched  at  the  top  so  as  to  f<irm  a  canopy  for  a  flgnre  of 
America,  at  the  foot  of  which.  In  tbe  midst  of  appropriate  surroundings,  was  a  medallion  of  blue  enamel,  bearing 
the  initials  J.  C.  F.  in  dlomonda.    The  cost  of  the  sword  was  fl.OOO. 


*  **  Th*  offldftl  noognllion  **  nCirrMi  to  by  Bbt.  Fremont  U  lndksl«<l  In  tb«  fblUwIaf  flMtrofnipbl  :— 

St.  Lorn,  Mnnuvai,  Kovombcr  11,  IMI. 
M^-0«a.  OaoROB  B.  Mod-uXftV,  Commaadlng-la-Cbicf,  WMblnctoB,  IX  CL;— 

1  vroald  ngard  U  u  ui  act  of  pwwul  coortwj  ud  kLndaaM  to  bm.  If  joo  will  order  my  Bedj-Onard  toremelawltbmr,  nt^  to  ee 

orden  ta  Ibb  depertment  bat  my  own.    It  It  eompeeed  of  edtHStod  end  ialelllcent  young  men,  to  whom  tbe  oonntry  iind  I  owe  more  tbM 

tbe  ueael  co'  ildcrmtion  accorded  to  the  rank  end  file  of  tbe  armr. 

J.  C  FaailOfrT,  Jfe^.-Oew.  U.KA. 

HiAP  QvARTniia  nv  nn  Aaiiv,  Waaanranai,  Nov.  II,  1SSI. 
I(at.-aen.  J.  C  FaeiuKT:— 

Uefore  recaieing  your  diepatcb,  I  had  alTen  laatraetloaa  that  tbe  carelry  conw,  known  a*  ronr   Dody-Oaard,  iboald  ba  otberwiae  dle- 
paeed  of.    Ofllcial  Infitrmatlen  had  reached  thia  city  that  membeT*  of  that  body  bad  at  Spriasfield  eipreeeed  aaBtfrneDta  raaderlag  tb^ 
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th&t  T^ion  who  had  received  Fremont  as  a  liberator,  dared  not  remain,  for 
they  expected,  what  really  happened,  that  General  Price  would  follow  up 
the  receding  army,  and  they  would  be  made  to  suffer  for  their  loyalty. 
Price  did  follow,  with  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men,  in  three  columns ; 
and  all  South-western  Missouri  below  the  Osage  was  soon  delivered  into  the 
power  of  the  Confederate! 

When  at  the  point  of  being  deprived  of  his  command,  Fremont  sent  an 
order  to  General  Grant  at  Cairo,  directing  him  to  make  some  co-operating 
movements.     That  officer,  as  we  have  observed,  had  taken  possession  of 
Padncah,  in  Kentucky,*  on  heating  of  the  invasion  of  that  State  by 
General  Polk.     He  had  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  position  by     '^^i*" 
casting  up  fortifications  there ;  and  by  order  of  Greneral  Fremont, 
an  immense  pontoon  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  Ohio,  half  a  mile  below  the 


■M*    H 


roxTOOM  mtXimK  at  rAVcoAB. 


town.'  He  also  seized  and  occupied  Smithland,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland  River,  and  thus  closed  two  important  gateways  of  supply  for  the 
Confederates  in  the  interior  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  from  the  Ohio. 

When  Fremont's  order  for  co-operation  reached  Grant,  and  was  followed 
the  next  day  by  a  dispatch,'  saying,  "  Jeff  Thompson  is  at  Indian 
Ford  of  the  ^  Fran9ois  River,  twenty-five  miles  below  Green- 
ville, with  about  three  thousand  men,  and  Colonel  Carlin  has  started 
with  a  force  from  Pilot  Knob;  send  a  force  from  Cape  Girardeau  and 
Bird's  Point,  to  assist  Carlin  in  driving  Thompson  into  Arkansas,"  Ife  was 
ready  to  move  quickly  and  effectively.     Grant  had  already  sent  Colonel 


tNoT.a. 


1  A  poDtonn  bri(ls;e  b  a  porUblo  stmcture  mode  to  float  on  boat-Bhaped  baojrB,  and  na^  by  an  nmiy  on  Ita 
1  for  the  puqxAa  of  croaalDg  rlrera  where  bridget  maj  have  be«D  destroyed,  or  a  fordable  liver  made 
ble  byralos.    The  mtire  motlern  boataoBed  for  the  purpose  are  made  of  valcanlzed  India-robber,  and 
conalat  af  eyllndert  peaked  at  eack  end,  to  at  to  nfTcr  very  little  reiiatanee  to  a  enirent 

"ne  river  at  Padaeah  ia  4,800  titet  aeraaa.  The  bridge  waa  eonatraotad  of  ooal-bargaa,  strangly  braced  to- 
(•tber,  and  utherviie  ooaneeted  by  treatle-work  planked  over.  It  waa  eapaUe  at  bearing  the  hearleit  ocdnanoe 
■od^boniands  of  men. 


caatlaamet  b  Um  Mrrk*  of  4aaWAil  es] 
g»l**^MlBteij  pimn^tj.    Fl«i 


lilliney.    Wllknary  jMlralofnUiy  yen  alakM, 


I  d«  not  MO  txaetly  how  I  can  tIoIau  ov4 
Oio.  K  MoCLllXAa,  Cta>.-in.OU^. 


Coeonl  PVtnoatlrMtoflndoalwhatworothooflbnilTooMlinioati  Qat  bod  boon  ■■piOMOfl  bj  nombcn  of  hU  Ononl,  wblcb  ba4 
■HdlblobotobaAdnlfledonlowoKiUoni;  boC  to  btaoffUeoOM  ho  o  MeoaoUmliaB  of  Ihoir  noo,  In  ordor  iWi  tho  trntimilfbt  bo  dl*. 
iwa,  nioral  MeOonon  nmdo  no  wplr-  Tbo  OnordwMHMtoood  ontof  oorrloo  on  tbo  ftth  of  Noronbir,  1M1.  U  h  oold  tbnt  Ibo 
"•t^  ini^Mjili  n1ln4o<  lo  wan  iboao  af  rVnmA  innnrlyiHlin  ptoolnnaiUon.  II  »ia  woll  hnowa  tbnl  Mno  of  Ibo  OMrl 
i««ilifo*^ca  ojinTRtt  fbo  ■!«▼«  fljotoni,  wliooe  mpportm  hod  eomraoncod  tbo  wor  ognlnil  Ibo  OovoniiMoL 
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Oglesby  to  Commerce  and  SIkeston,  to  pursue  Thompson  in  conjunction  with 
some  troops  from  Ironton,  and  had  been  informed  that  Polk  was  sending 
re-enforceracnts  to  Price  from  Columbus.  In  thb  situation  of  affairs,  he 
determined  to  threaten  Columbus  by  attacking  Belmont,  a  little  village  and 
landing-place  on  the  Missouri  shore  opposite,  and  break  up  the  connection 
between  Podk  and  Price.    Oglesby's  force  was  deflected  toward  New  Madrid, 

andColonelW.  H.  L.  Wallace, 
of  Illinois,  was  sent  from 
Cairo  to  re-enforce  him.  The 
movement  on  Belmont  would 
keep  Polk  from  interfering 
with  Grant's  troops  in  pursuit 
of  Thompson. 

General  Charles  F.  Smith, 
a  soldier  of  rare  qualities,  was 
now  in  command  at  Paducah. 
Grant  requested  him  to  make 
a  demonstration  toward  Co- 
lumbus, to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  Polk,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  sent  a  force  down  the 
Kentucky  shore  io  Ellicott's 
Mills,  about  twelve  miles 
above  Colimibus.  When  these  deceptive  movements  wero  put  in 
operation,  Grant  went  down  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo,*  with 
about  three  thousand  troops,  mostly  Illinois  Volunteers,'  in  four 
steam  transports,  convoyed  by  the  wooden  gunboats  7}/kr  and  Lexington, 
commanded  respectively  by  Captains  Walke  and  Stemble.  They  lay  at 
Island  No.  1 ,  eleven  miles  above  Columbus,  that  night.  There  Grant  received 
information  that  Polk  was  sending  troops  across  to  Belmont,  to  cut  off  Colo- 
nel Oglesby.  At  dawn  the  next  morning,  he  pressed  forward  and  landed 
his  forces  at  Hunter's  Point,  on  the  Missouri  shore,  three  miles  above  Bel- 
mont, where  a  battalion  was  lef\  to  guard  the  transports  from,Mi  attack  by 
land,  whilst  the  remainder  pushed  on  and  formed  a  line  of  battle  two  miles 
from  the  village.  In  the  mean  time,  the  gunboats  had  moved  down  and 
opened  fire  upon  the  Confederate  batteries  on  the  Iron  Banks,  a  short  distance 
above  Columbus,  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  and  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
river,  where  twenty  heavy  guns  were  planted.  Colonel  Fonke  took  command 
of  the  center  of  the  attacking  column.  Colonel  Buford  of  the  right,  and  Colonel 
Ijogan  of  the  left.  Polk  was  surprised.  He  was  looking  for  an  attack  only  in  the 
rear,  for  General  Smith  was  threatening  him  at  Mayfield.  He  at  once  sent  over 
three  regiments,  under  General  I^Uow,  to  re-enforce  the  regiments  of  Russell 
and  Tappen  (the  former  acting  as  brigade  commander),  then  holding  Belmont 


TtSLD  or  urKSATIOKS  AOAIXn  BsuaoxT. 


•  Hot.  t, 
IMl. 


>  Theee  coiwlBt«d  of  a  part  of  General  Jt^n  A.  McClorDand's  Brigade,  composed  of  the  Twentj^UTestli, 
Tbirtieth.andTUrty-flrstllUnoia,  commanded  reapectlTeljr  by  Colonel*' N.  B.  Bofurd,  Philip  B.  Fonke,  and 
John  A.  Logan ;  and  a  company  of  cavalry  led  by  Captain  J  J.  Dolllna.  To  these  were  added  another  eompaoj 
of  caralry  under  Uentenant  J.  B.  Catlln,  and  Captain  Ezra  Taylor'a  Chicago  Light  Artillery  of  six  piece*  and 
IM  men,  all  DHnnls  Volnnteers.  Also  the  Twenty-«econd  Illinois,  Colonel  II.  Dongherty,  and  the  StTcnth 
Iowa,  Colonel  Lnnman. 
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Grant  moved  forward,  with  Dollins'  cavalry  scouring  the  woods  to  the 
right,  and,  deploying  his  whole  force  as  Bldrmishers,  he  fought  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  drove  back  the  foe  to  their  intrenched  camp,  which  was  protected 
by  a  strong  abatis  of  slashed 
trees.'  Behind  these,  opposing 
Grant's  left,  lay  the  Thirteenth 
Arkansas  and  Ninth  Tennessee ; 
and  opposite  his  left  was  a  bat- 
tery of  seven  gons,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Beltzhoover,  and 
Colonel  Wright's  Tennessee  regi- 
ment. Against  these  the  Nation- 
als charged  over  the  fallen  timber, 
captared  the  battery,  and  drove 
the  Confederates  back  across  the 
low  level  ground  to  the  river, 
and  some  of  them  to  their  boats. 
In  this  movement  Pillow's  line 
was  broken  into  a  confused  mass 
of  men.  The  powder  of  the  Con- 
federates was  nearly  exhausted. 
The  victory  was  complete ;  but 
the  ground  being  commanded  by 
the  heavy  guns  on  the  bluffs  at 
and  near  Columbus,  it  was  un- 
tenable. The  victors  gave  three  cheers  for  the  Union,  set  fire  to  the  Confed- 
erate camp  (having  no  wagons,  in  which  to  carry  away  property),  and  fell 
back  with  captured  men,  horses,  and  artillery,  toward  their  landing-place 
in  the  morning. 

Polk  determined  not  to  allow  Grant  to  escape  with  his  victory  and  booty. 
He  opened  upon  him  with  some  of  his  heaviest  guns,  and  sent  General  Cheat- 
ham with  three  regiments  to  cross  the  river  above,  and  land  between  Grant 
and  his  flotilla.  At  the  same  time  the  chief  crossed,  at  the  head  of  two 
regiments,  to  aid  IHUow  in  his  chase  of  the  Nationals.  The  Confederates 
now  were  not  less  than  five  thousand  strong,  and  pressing  hard.  There  was 
desperate  fighting  for  a  short  time.  'Grant  pushed  on  in  good  order  toward 
his  landing-place,  under  fire  of  the  Confederate  batteries  on  the  Iron  Banks, 
turning  once  to  punish  severely  some  of  Cheatham's  troops  on  his  flank,  and 
once  again  to  send  back  in  confusion  some  of  Pillow's  men,  under  Colonel 
Marks,  who  had  endeavored  to  cut  him  off  from  his  boats.  He  finally  reached 
his  landing-place,  and  cimbarked,  after  suffering  severely.  The  fight  had  been 
pliant  on  both  sides.'    The  gun-boats  had  performed  most  efficient  service  in 


SATTLB  or  BBLH05T. 


'  AbatU  !s  >  FVench  «-ord  for  tow>  of  felled  tree*,  IutIbc;  thelranullcr  bmncbrs  entoff  and  the  larger  osei 
mbar^meA,  and  plaa^  with  their  ends  toward  the  approach  of  nsaallanta,  either  In  fh>nt  ofa  fort  ur  an  Intrenebetl 
eamix  Boinetlaies  the  smalk-r  branches  are  left,  and  eo  Istertvined  as  to  moke  it  extremcl/ difBcoU  topeae- 
tnta  the  man,  exeeptln;  by  eannon-halla. 

'  In  «  genersl  order.  Not.  gth,  Oencral  Otmnt  said :  "  It  has  bean  my  fiirtuns  to  bare  tx-en  In  nil  th*  battles 
fofljcht  in  Me^loo  by  OenemlB  Soott  and  Tsjrlor,  save  Bnena  Vista,  and  I  nerer  saw  one  more  hotlj  oootested, 
or  vberA  troops  b^tmred  with  more  gallaotry.^  In  his  report  on  the  18th,  ho  spoke  In  hlfrhest  t«rms  of  Gsneral 
McClemsod,  as  being  in  the  midst  of  danger  throughout  tho  engagement,  displaying  coolness  and  Judgment 
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engaging  the  Confederate  batteries,  protecting  th^  transports,  and  covering 
the  re^mbarkation..  Indeed,  to  Captains  Walke  and  Stemble,  who  managed 
their  crafb  with  the  greatest  skill  and  efficiency,  the  country  was  mostly  in- 
debted for  the  salvation  of  that  little  army  from  destruction  or  capture.'  At 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  flotilla,  with  the  entire  force,  was  on  its  way 
back  to  Cairo,  carrying  away  two  of  Beltzhoover's  heavy  guns,  the  othen 
having  been  recaptured.  Grant  had  lost  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  men,' 
and  Polk  six  hundred  and  thirty-two.'  Cotemporaries  and  eye-witnesses  on 
both  sides  related  many  deeds  of  special  daring  by  individuals. 

The  repulse  of  Grant  did  not  relieve  the  Confederates  of  a  sense  of 
impending  great  danger,  for  intelligence  was  continually  reaching  Colum- 
bus of  the  increase  of  National  forces  oathe  Ohio  border.  General  Mansfield 
Lovell,  then  in  command  at  New  Orleans,  was  solicited  to  send  up  re-en- 
forcements ;  and  Governor  Pettus,  of  Mississippi,  and  Governor  Rector,  of 
Arkansas,  were  implored  for  aid.  But  these  men  perceived  the  peril  threat- 
ened by  the  land  and  T*^ater  campaign  commanded  by  Fremont,  which  events 
had  sufficiently  developed  to  make  it  fully  suspected  by  the  Confederates, 
and  they  dared  not  spare  a  man.  Lovell  answered  that  he  had  no  more  troops 
than  were  necessary  to  defend  New  Orleans,  whilst  both  Pettus  and  Rector 
considered  themselves  deficient  in  strength  for  the  expected  conflict.*  Gov- 
ernor Harris,  of  Tennessee,  was  urged  to  increase  his  efibrts  in 
*^mi*'  raising  volunteers.  Ue  had  telegraphed  to  Pillow,*  saying :  "I 
congratulate  you  and  our  gallant  volunteers  upon  their  bloody 
but  brilliant  and  glorious  victory ;"  and  a  week  later  he  added,  "  I  am  oi- 
ganiziog,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  thirty  thousand  volunteers  and  militia, 
armed  with  coimtry  guns."  The  hope  thus  held  out  was  fallacious,  for  nearly 
all  the  troops  that  Harris-could  then  muster,  by  force  or  persuasion,  were  soon 
needed  in  the  interior  of  his  State,  in  keeping  in  check  the  Loyalists  of  East 

•ihI  having  bad  his  hone  ibot  thre«  ttmoi.  Grant's  horw  wm  klao  (hot  nnder  Um.  Colon«I  Doogbort^,  «r  tb» 
Twenty -aeoiind  lUinola,  was  three  times  wonnded,  and  finally  taken  prisoner.  Major  HoClnrken,  of  the  Thir- 
tieth Illinois,  and  Oilonel  Laumnn,  of  the  Seventh  Iowa,  were  bndly  wonnded.  Among  the  killed  were  Colonel 
Wentz,  of  the  Sevenifa  luwo.  Captains  Brolaski  and  Morkle,  and  ijontenont  Doaghertr.  The  Twi'ntj-seeond 
Illinois  lost  S3  killed  and  T4  wounded;  and  the  Seventh  Iowa  hod  26  killed  and  80  wounded,  ineludlog  nearly 
all  of  its  field  officers.  The  loss  of  property  wascstlmsted  at  25  baggatio  wagons,  100  hi»-sos,  1,000  OTercoats,  and 
1,000  blankets.    One  man  was  killed  and  two  vooWted  nnthe  ciinboata. 

Among  the  Confederates  killed  waa  Colonel  John  V.  Wright,  of  the  Thirteenth  Tennesaee,  and  Major  But- 
ler, of  the  EleTenth  Louisiana.  Wright  was  a  Demociatlc.Congressman,  and  an  intimate  fHend  of  Colonel  Pblltp 
B.  Fonke,  of  the  Illinois  Volnnteers.  ■■  When  they  parted  at  the  close  of  the  session  uf  1800-61,"  says  Mr.  Greeley, 
(American  Coi\!ttct,  1.  697),  Wright  said  to  his  friend, '  Phil,  I  expect  the  next  time  we  meet  it  will  be  on  the 
battle-field.*    Their  next  meeting  was  In  this  bloody  strucgle." 

*  Alter  the  transi>ort«  had  departed  fh>m  before Colnmbns,  and  gone  some  dtstaneo  up  the  river,  followed  by 
the  ganbosts,  ('.aptaln  Walke  was  Informed  that  some  of  the  troops  had  been  left  behind.  He  returned  with  the 
TyUTy  and  mot  detached  parties  along  the  banks.  He  succeeded  In  rescuing  nearly  all  of  the  stragglers  from 
capture. 

*  Eighty-five  killed,  801  wounded,  and  M  misalng.  General  Pillow,  whose  performanoes  on  thia  occasion 
were  the  least  creditable,  with  his  usual  bombast  and  exaggerations,  spoke  in  his  report  of  his  "small  Spartan 
army"  withstanding  the  constant  fire  of  three  times  their  nnmber  forfonr  hours.— Pollard'a  Firit  Ytar  rf  lU* 

ITor,  SOa 

'  Official  reports  of  Grant  and  Polk,  and  their  aubordinate  officers;  private  letter  of  General  Grant  to  bis 
bther,  Nov.  8th,  1861 ;  Omnt's  Bcvlsed  Beport,  June  26th,  1S65;  Pollard's  Firtt  Y»ar  qf  Ue  War.  The  latter 
gives  the  Confederate  loss  as  It  Is  above  reoonled.  MS.  KeportS  of  Acting  Brigadier-General  B.  M.  Boasell, 
Nov.  9,  and  of  Colonels  E.  BIcketta,  Jr.,  and  T.  H.  Bell,  Nov.  11, 1861. 

*  A  little  btcr.  Governor  Pettus  cbanged  hia  views,  and,  in  a  special  message  to  the  Mississippi  Legiilatnre, 
he  snggasted  to  that  body  the  propriety  of  sending  such  troops  as  eonld  "be  Immediately  raised  and  armed,  to 
aaalstintlie  defenseof  the  important  post  of  Oohimbns.  I  deem  the  safety  of  our  position  and  forces  at  Colnm- 
>n*  as  or  such  vital  tmportanoo  to  this  States"  he  said,  "as  to  claim  the  prompt  and  dedstre  acUoo  of  all  the 
Bute  authorities." 
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dding  Zolliooffer  in  hia  inTasion  of  Southeastern  Kentucky, 
to ;'  and  in  Bupporting  Buckner  in  his  treasonable  operations 
ate.  Zollicoffer  had  advanced  to  Barboursviile,  the  capital 
J,  BO  early  as  the  1 9th  of  September,  where  he  dispersed  an 
r  Kentucky  TJnioniBts,  and  captured  their  camp.  He  pro- 
nd  security  in  person  and  property  for  all  Kentuckians,  ex- 
ho  should  be  found  in  arms  for  the  Union  ;  but  his  soldiers 
strained,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  were  mercilessly 
lem. 

invasion  aroused  the  Unionists  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  and 
ns.  A  large  number  of  them  were  mustering  and  organizing 
Gftrrard,  a  plain,  earnest,  and  loyal  Kentuckian,  at  a  point 
;k  Castle  Hills  known  as  Camp  Wild  Cat.  It  was  in  a  most 
ion  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  on  the 
m  Cumberland  Grap  toward  the  rich  "  blue-grass  region  "  of 
ton  this  camp  Zollicoffer  advanced  on  the  1 8th  of  October, 
iments  and  a  light  battery.  When  intelligence  of  his  ap- 
eived.  Colonel  Garrard  had  only  about  six  hundred  effective 
[lim.    Others  in  sufficient  numbers  to  insure  a  successful  re- 

00  remote  to  be  available,  for  the  invader  moved  swiftly, 

1  from  the  mountains  like  an  eagle  on  its  prey, 
isame,  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t,*  he  found  at 
at,  besides  Garrard's  three  regiments,  a  part  of 
n's  Thirty-third  Indiana,  and  Colonel  Connell's  Seven- 
riments,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Kentucky  cavalry,  under 
brd,  ready  to  resist  him.  With  the  latter  came  General 
ser  of  foseign  birth  and  military  education,  who  assumed  the 


«  OctolXT, 

1861. 


I  of  the  Unionists  was  strong.  Zollicoffer  with  his  Tennes- 
)dy  of  Mississippi  ", Tigers"  boldly  attacked  them,  and  was 
The  first  attack  was  in  the  morning,  the  second  in  the  after- 
ter  was  final.  The  contests  had  been  very  shaqi,  and  the 
live.  The  camp-fires  of  Zollicoffer's  invaders  were  seen  that 
reet  little  valley  two  or  three  miles  away  front  the  battle- 
ptly  and  efficiently  had  Garrard's  call  for  help  been  responded 
he  close  of  the  second  attack  a  portion  of  Colonel  Steadman's 
lo  also  came  upon  the  field  to  aid  the  Kentuckians,  ludianians, 
.Iready  there ;  and  when  the  invaders  had  withdrawn,  others 
jing  cannon  wearily  up  the  hill  for  the  defense  of  Camp  Wild 

'■T  a  trial  of  strategy  and  skill  occurred  in  the  most  eastern 

Folk,  nude  neecaaltr  the  pnUixt  for  Moinlnp  Uie  nrntrnllty  of  Kentucky.  On  the  14th 
■aphed  to  Qovemor  Mognffln,  ]nff>nntD2  him  of  his  occupation  of  three  inoantaln  rnnres 
It  wu  CTldent  tHat  the  Unlnnlats  In  Eastern  Kentucky  were  about  to  ti\,vade  East  Ten- 
great  railway  and  its  bridges.  He  said,  npologmcally,  that  he  hiut  delayed  that  *'pre' 
r  until  It  was  erldcnt  that  ^'  the  despotic  Ooreniracnt  at  Washlnfft'in  "  hod  determined 
toeky  and  then  Tennessee,  whom  he  reganlml  as  twin  sistera.  With  the  old  plea  of  the 
!  end  JDStlflea  the  means,"  he  declared  that  he  felt  a  **  rellgloos  respect  for  K>  ntncky's 
i  cootinne  to  feel  It,  so  long  ss  the  safety  of  the  ConCedenta  caose  would  permit.  He 
same  time,  settldk  forth  that  he  entered  Kentucky  to  defead  "the  soil  of  a  sister  State 
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BATTLE  OF  PIKETON,  KENTUCKY. 


■wil.Li.vM  m:lson. 


portion  of  Kentucky,  between  about  three  thousand  loyalists,  under  General 
William  Nelson,  and  a  little  more  than  a  thousand  insurgents,  under  Colonel 

John  S.  Williams.  The  latter  were 
at  Pikcton,  the  capital  of  Pike 
County,  and  were  marched  against 
by  General  Nelson's  force  from  Pres- 
tonburg,  on  the  IJig  San4y 
"^°isc""^'  Ki^'cr.  He  sent"  Colonel 
Sill,  with  nearly  one-half 
of  that  force,'  to  march  by  way  of 
John's  Creek  to  gain  the  rear  of  Wil- 
liams at  Piketon,  whilst  with  the  re- 
mainder he  should  move  forward  and 
attack  his  front,  so  bringing  him  be- 
tween two  fires,  and  compelling  him 
to  surrender.  Some  one,  counting 
positively  on  success,  telegraphed  to 
Washington  that  this  result  had  been 
accomplishotl,  ;r.id  that  a  thousand  prisoners  had  surrendered.  The  whole 
country  Avas  thrilled  by  the  good  news,  for  it  seemed  as  if  a  way  was  about 
to  be  opened  for  the  relief  and  the  arming  of  the  suffering  loyalists  in  East 
Tennessee. 

Truth  soon  told  a  different  story.  Nelson  had  moved  on  the  Oth  with  his 
main  column'  directly  toward  Pikeville,  twenty-eight  miles  distant,  a  bat- 
talion of  Iventucky  volunteers,  under  Colonel  C.  A.  Marshall,  in  advance. 
They  met  ))icket-guards  eight  miles  from  that  village.  The  road  now  lay  along 
a  narrow  shelf  cut  in  a  high  mountain  side,  ending. in  a  steep  ridge  at  Iry 
Greek,  which  bent  around  it.  There  lay  the  Confederates  in  ambush,  and 
did  not  fire  until  Marshall's  battalion  was  close  upon  them.  Then  a  volley 
was  i)onrcd  upon  his  men,  and  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued.  Confederates  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek  joined  in  the  attack  ;  but,  after  a  contest  of  almost 
an  hour  and  a  half,  all  the  insurgents  fled,  leaving  thirty  of  their  comrades 
dead  on  the  field.  How  much  greater  was  their  loss  was  not  ascertained. 
Nelson's  loss  was  six  killed  and  twenty-four  wounded.  He  did  not  pursue 
far,  and,  as  he  had  no  cavalry,  Williams- escaped.  Tlie  latter  was  too  watch- 
ful and  discreet  to  be  caught  in  the  trap  laid  for  him  by  Nelson.  Seeing  his 
danger,  he  fled  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  at  Pound  Gap,  carrying 
with  him  a  large  amount  of  cattle  and  other  spoils. 

General  Nelson  entered  Pikeville  on  the  10th,  where  he  found  Colonel 
Sill  and  his  division,  who,  after  fighting  on  the  way,  had  anived  the  previou* 
evening,  and  given  Williams's  troops  a  few  shot  and  shell  when  they  departed. 
On  the  same  day  Nelson  had  the  pleasure  of  saying  to  his  troojis,  in  an  order 
issued  from  "Camp  Hopeless  Chase,"  that  "In  a  campaign  of  twenty  days. 


•  5111*3  troops  for  this  occasion  wero  tlie  Thirty-thinl  Ohio  (his  own  regiinont).  a  li<rht  battalion,  tinder  Hj^ 
H.irt,  composed  of  portions  of  the  Sef^ind,  Thirty-third,  nlid  Fifty-ninth  Ohio,  and  two  Kentucky  coui|ulile>:  oM 
hundred  ami  forty-two  mountctl  men,  mostly  teamsters,  commanded  by  Coloni-1  Melcalf ;  thirty-six  TolontecfK 
under  Colonel  Apperson,  and  a  section  of  artillery  (two  rifled  6-poDnder9),  undt»  Colonel  Roher  Vacbcr. 

'  This  was  composed  of  the  p-enter  portions  of  the  Second.  Twentv-flrst,  and  FIfly-nlnth  Ohio  VolonleCT* 
nnder  Colonels  Harris.  Norton,  and  Tyffe ;  a  battalion  of  Kentiicky  volunteers,  commuded  by  Colonfl  O.  1, 
Marshall,  and  two  sections  of  artillery,  in  charge  of  Capiain  Konkic, 
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yoa  have  diiTen  the  rebels  from  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  given  repose  to  that 
portion  of  the  State."  He  alladed  to  their  privations,  and  then  said :  "  For 
your  constancy  and  courage,  I  thank  you,  and,  with  the  qualities  which  you 
have -shown  that  yon  possess,  I  expect  great  things  from  you  in  the  future." 

The  East  Tennessee  patriots  were  compelled  to  wait  and  suffer  longer. 
Bright  hopes  had  been  excited  among  them  by  the  repulse  of  Zollicoffer  at 
Camp  Wild-Cat ;  and  many  from  the  great  valley  between  the  Allegheny 
and  Cumberland  ranges,  had  made  their  way  to  the  camps  of  the  Unionists 
in  Kentucky,  fiilly  persuaded  that  they  would  soon  return  with  a  victorious 
host  as  liberators  of  East  Tennessee.  It  might  have  .been  so,  had  not  Gen- 
eral Schoepf  been  deceived  by  false  reports  concerning  the  strength  of  the . 
insurgents  at  the  mountain  gaps,  and  the  movements  of  others  who  were 
occupying  Bowling  Green,  in  the  heart  of  Kentucky,  under  General  Buck- 
ner,  and  who  at  that  time  were  too  weak  to  make  any  aggressions.  Startled 
by  a  report  that  a  large  force  from  Bowling  Green  was  marching  to  strike 
his  flank,  Schoepf  fell  back  hastily  toward  the  Ohio,  making  two  days'  forced 
marches,  and  leaving  behind  him  and  along  the  road  ample  evidence  of  a 
precipitate  and  rather  disastrous  flight.  Not  a  platoon  of  soldiers  had  gone 
out  from  Buckner's  camp  in.  that  direction.  That  retrograde  movement  of 
Schoepf  extinguished  the  hope  of  speedy  relief  in  the  hearts  of  the  East 
Tennesseans. 

Now,  at  the  middle  of  November,  the  Confederates  had  obtained  a  firm 
foothold  in  Tennessee,  and  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  Southern  Ken- 
tucky, from  the  mountains  to  the  Mississippi  River;  also  a  greater  portion 
of  Missouri  south  of  the  Missouri  River.  At  the  same  time  the  National 
authorities  were  making  vigorous  preparations  to  drive  them  southward. 
At  this  interesting  point,  let  us  leave  the  consideration  of  events  westward 
of  the  Alleghenies  for  a  time,  and  glance  at  stirring  scenes  eastward  of  that 
lofty  range  of  mountains,  and  on  the  sea-coast. 
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I.      1    .|.H». 

.1    • 
t  .  ■. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


I'M'. 


MILITAET  OPEEATIONS  IN  WESTEKN  VIEGINIA,  AND  ON  THE  8EA.OOA3T 


N  the  autumn  of  1861,  the  Confederates  made  a 
severe  struggle  for  the  possession  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. They  hoped,  by  the  employment  of  other 
conimandcrs  than  those  who  had  failed  there,  to 
reco\'er  all  that  had  been  lost  in  the  summer  by  the 
dispersion  of  Garnett's  forces  at  Carricksford,'  and 
the  pushing  of  the  incompetent  Wise  out  of  the 
Kanawha  Valley,  as  we  have  observed.'  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  sent  with  re<'nforcements  to 
take  command  of  tlie  troops  left  by  Garnctt  and  Pegrani  in  Xorthcm  Vi^ 
ginia.  He  made  his  head-quarters  at  lluntersville,  in  Pocahontas  County. 
His  entire  force,  early  in  August,  numbered  full  sixteen  thousand  men.  lie 
pl.acod  a  strong  guard  on  Buffalo  Mountain,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Staunton 

loo  7  O 

turnpike,  and  extended  his  line  northward  from  the  Warm  Spiiiigs,  in  Green- 
brier County.  General  Floyd,  the  late  Secretary  of  War,'  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  taken  chief  command  of  his  own  and  Wise's  troops,  in  the  region  of 
the  Gauley  River.*  With  these  two  armies  acting  simultaneously,  it  was 
intended  to  expel  the  National  troops  from  Western  Virginia,  and  menace 
Ohio.  Floyd  was  to  sweep  down  the  Kanawha  Valley,  and  drive  General 
Cox,  of  Ohio,  beyond  the  border,  while  Lee  should  scatter  the  LTnion  army, 
under  General  Rosccnins  (McClellan's  successor),'  in  Northern  Virginia, 
and,  planting  the  Confederate  flag  at  Wheeling,  threaten  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Floyd  took  a  strong  position  between  Cox  and  Rosecrans,  at  Camifex 
Ferry,*  on  the  Gauley  River,'just  below  Meadow  Creek,  and  eight  miles  from 
Summersville,  the  capital  of  Nicholas  County.  He  left  Wise  with  his  force, 
called  "  Wise's  Legion,"  at  Pickett's  Jlills,  to  prevent  a  flank  movement  from 
Hawksnest,  a  mountain  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Gauley,  near  which,  on 


^  Si'O  pa^e  584,  volume  I.  2  6;(,e  pace  5'>7.  volnme  I,  *  Seo  page  145^  voloroe  L 

*  Wise  was  so  ipreat  a  boaster,  and  so  poor  a  performer,  th:it  bis  signal  fatluros  as  a  military  leader  on  »fl 
o«*caslon8  caused  him  to  be  much  ridiculed.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  some  of  the  sbAfu  of  wit  that  were 
cast  at  him  through  the  newspapers  of  the  day — 

"  There  -was  a  man  of  Accomac, 
And  Le  was  bully  Wise; 
,  lie  jumped  Intu^anawha's  bush. 

And  scratched  out  lioth  his  eyes; 
And,  when  he  saw  he  lost  his  eyes, 

With  all  his  might  and  main. 
From  Kanawha  ho  quickly  flies. 
To  brag,  and — run  again.*' 

'  Cami/ex  is  a  XAtln  word,  signif^n^  a  villain,  or  villoiDons 


^  Seepoge  S8T,  volume  1 
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the  New  River,  Cox's  main  force  was  then  stationed.     Flojd  had  just  settled 
his  command  at  Camifex  Ferry,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  some 
National  troops  were  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Summersville,  north 
of  him.     These  were  the  Seventh  Ohio,  under  Colonel  R  B.  Tyler,  who,  as 
a  ftir-trader,  had  made  himself  well  acqoainted  with  that  region.     Floyd  had 
been  placed  in  a  perilous  position  in  passing  over  the  Gauley,  by  the  cap- 
sirang  of  a  ferry-boat.     His  command  was  severed  ;  most  of  his  cavalry  and  ' 
four  pieces  of  artillery  being  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  whUst  his  in- 
fantry and  a  small  portion  of  his  cavalry  were  on  the  opposite  shore.    Tyler 
had  information  of  this  affitir,  and  hoped  to  strike  Floyd  before  he  could  re- 
unite his  troops.     But  he  was  a  little  too  late.    He  was  encamped  at  Cross 
Lanes,  not  far  from  Summersville,  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
August,  and,  while  at  breakfast  the  next  morning,''  his  command     '  *^|  **• 
was  surprised  by  a  force  of  Virginians   sent  out  stealthily  by 
Floyd,  severely  handled,  and  dispersed  with  the  loss  of  about  fifty  men. 

General  Rosecrans,  soon  afler  this  defeat  of  Tyler,  marched  to  the  aid 
of  Cox  against  Floyd.  He  issued  a  stirring  proclamation  to  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants of  Western  Virginia,  and  promised  them  ample  protection.  General 
Cox,  of  Ohio,  in  the  mean  time,  had  advanced  from  Charleston  to  the  site 
of  Gauley  bridge,  which  Wise,  in  his  hasty  flight,  had  burnt ;  and,  at  the 
juflction  of  New  River  with  the  Gauley,'  he  had  reported  to  Governor  Pier- 
pont,  on  the  29th  of  July,  that  the  Kanawha  Valley  was  "  free  from  the 
Secession  troops,"  and  that  the  inha})itant8  were  denouncing  Wise  "  for  his 
vandalism."  He  had  moved  up  the  Kanawha,  by  land  and  water,  having 
under  his  control  a  number  of  steamboats.  His  whole  force  proceeded  cau- 
tiously, for  masked  batteries  were 
dreaded.  His  scouting  parties  were 
very  active.  One  of  these,  under 
Colonel  Guthrie,  composed  of  the 
First  Kentucky  cavalry,  routed  a 
Confederate  troop  at  Cissonville. 
Others  were  driven  from  their  camps, 
and  as  Cox  moved  steadily  onward. 
Wise,  as  we  have  observed,  becoming 
alarmed,'  abandoned  his  strong  in- 
trenchments  at  Charleston,  and  fled 
up  the  river,  burning  the  bridges  over 
the  streams  in  his  rear.  When  ap- 
proaching the  abandoned  town,  Cox 
captured  a  Confederate  steamer,  and 
on  the  25th  of  July  he  entered  the  """^  '•  "'""<"■'* 

village,  just  afler  the  Confederate  rear-guard  had  lefl.  He  fonnd  the  fine 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Elk  River  in  ruins,  and  Wise  beyond  his  reach  ; 
80  he  fortified  his  position  there,  and,  with  some  of  his  troops,  followed  his 
fugitive  foe  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  New  and  Gauley  Rivers,  and  took 
position,  as  we  have  observed,  in  the  region  between  them. 

■  New  Rlrer  lian  mnmg  the  spnrs  of  the  Blae  BMgp,  In  North  OaioUmi,  and,  ■ntttng  wllh  the  Oaiilef.  fiimi* 
the  Omt  KAnawb*. 

'  See  jMge  SST,  TohiiDe  I. 
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General  Rosecrans  had  organized  a  strong  column  of  nearly  ten  thoueaud 
men  at  Clarksburg,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  liailway  ;  and  early  in  Sep- 
tember he  marched  southward,  with  several  of.  his .  best  Western  regiments, 
to  attack  Floyd,  wherever  he  might  be  fonnd,  leaving  the  remainder  of  his 
force  under  General  Reynolds,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Cheat  Mountain 
division,  to  watch  and  oppose  Lee.  He  soon  ascertained  that  Floyd  was  at 
or  near  Camifex  Ferry,  and  he  pushed  forward  in  that  direction,  through 
I.«wi8,  Braxton,  and  Nicholas  Counties,  by  way  of  Weston,  Jacksonville,  and 
Braxton  Court  House,  to  Summersville.     His  route  lay  along  some  of  the 

wildest  of  the  mountain  roads,  over  the 
western  spurs  of  the  Allegheniee,  and 
among  the  most  charming  and  picturesque 
scenery  of  Western  Virginia.  Sometimes 
hia  troops  thridded  deep  and  gloomy 
ravines,  and  narrow  defiles,  and  then 
climbed  the  steepest  hillsides;  at  times 
along  slippery  winding  paths,  amodg 
beetling  crags,  catching  here  and  there, 
at  some  sharp  angle,  glimpses  of  dbtact 
mountain  groups,  and  fertile  valleys 
covered  with  com.*  Especially  rugged 
was  the  Gauley  mountain  range,  over 
which  the  army  climbed,  after  leaving 
Snttonsville,  on  the  Elk,  and  the  valley 
of  its  tributary,  the  Big  Birch  Creek. 
Rosecrans  reached  the  summit  of  the 
moimtain  at  noon,  on  the  9th,*' 
when  a  magnificent  panorama 
of  lofty  wooded  ranges  met  the  eye.  On 
that  height,  near  Muddlethy  Bottom,  they 
began  to  feel  the  foa  He  had  an  ad- 
vanced camp  in  the  vicinity,  and  there 
picket-firing  commenced.  Union  cavalry 
dashed  foi-ward,  and  Floyd's  vedettes 
were  soon  seen  scampering  toward  Sum- 
mersville, with  information  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  National  troops..  The 
latter  passed  through  that  town  with 
General  Benham's  brigade  in  the  advance, 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  a  few  hours 
after  the  Thirty-eixth  Virginia  had  left  it  and  fled  to  Floyd's  intrenchments 
at  the  Ferry. 

The  little  army  moved  cautiously  forward  from  Summersville,  properly 


'  Srpt,  1S61. 
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*  The  asoent  of  ono  of  thoM  stoep  luoantftin  pathtrays  bf  a  portion  of  the  Twelfth  Ohio  Regiment  wm 
described  bjr  m  eyewitness  as  presenting  a  singularly  pictaresqne  appearance.  This  was  accomplished  a  short 
time  before  the  march  of  the  army  now  umler  consideration,  when  those  troops  were  malting  their  way  orer  the 
Tnonntolhs  south  of  the  Qanley,  to  recnnnoiter  Floyd's  position.  A  part  of  tlie  ascent  was  made  at  night,  In  the 
light  of  torches.  The  troops  were  oompolled  to  gn  In  single  file,  sometimea  erswiing  on  their  hands  and  kneec 
and  at  midnight  they  reached  the  snmmit  The  sketch  glren  in  the  text  ta  IhMn  the  pencil  of  one  who  •ceooi- 
paoied  the  army. 
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fearing  an  ambascade.  The  Tenth  Ohio,  under  Colonel  Lytle,  led  the  way ; 
and,  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  vanguard  came  in  sight  of 
Floyd's  works,  a  mile  disftant,  be- 
yond a  deep  wooded  valley.  These 
occupied  a  bald  eminence  on  the 
north  side  of  .  the  Gaule^  River, 
which  here  swept  in  a  curve,  so  that 
each  flank  of  the  Confederate  in- 
trenchments  rested  on  the  stream. 
Over  that  eminence,  and  through 
these  works,  passed  the  road  to  Car- 
nifex  Ferry,  a  passage  of  the  river 
just  below  Meadow  Creek,  and  a 
battery  of  twelve  guns  was  so  placed 
upon  the  hill  as  to  sweep  this  road 
back  for  full  a  mile,  in  the  face  of 
Rosecrans'  approach. 

Placing  his  entire  force  in  proper 
order  for  conflict,  the  commander  or- 
dered Benham  to  advance  with  his  brigade  and  make  a  rcconnoissance,  in  force. 
That  brigade  was  composed  of  three  Ohio  regiments  and  two  batteries.'  The 
order  was  promptly  obeyed.  The  Tenth  Ohio  still  led,  and  at  half-past  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  Lytle's  skirmishers  emerged  from  the  woods  into 
an  open  field  of  com,  they  found  themselves  near  some  of  the  Confederate 
works.  Musket  firing  immediately  commenced,  first  lightly,  but  soon  it  was  a 
perfect  storm  of  lead  from  the  entire  Confederate  front.  The  remainder  of  the 
regiment  was  ordered  forward  to  the  aid  of  the  skirmishers,  and  the  colors 
were  placed  in  front,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  main  Confederate  bat- 
tery. This  drew  upon  them  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  foe.  The  storm  was 
so  heavy  that  the  line  recoiled  and  broke,  but  it  was  soon  rallied,  and  the 
batteries  of  Schneider  and  McMuUen  were  ordered  up  to  the  support  of  the 
smitten  regiment. 

Benham  was  now  satisfied  that  Floyd's  weakest  point  was  on  his  right 
wing,  and  he  resolved  to  attack  him  there.  lie  ordered  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Ohio  to  advance,  pass  the  deep  valley  on  his  left,  and  under  cover 
of  the  woods  make  the  attack.  While  this  movement  was  in  progress. 
Colonel  Lytle  <dashed  up  the  hill  with  his  regiment,  to  assail  the  intrench- 
ments  in  the  center.  He  was  so  warmly  received  that  he  was  compellod'to 
<lirect  his  men  to  seek  shelter  from  the  storm.  He  had  received  a  severe 
wound  in  his  leg,  and.  his  horse  was  fatally  shot.  He  took  refuge  in  a 
deserted  house  between  the  two  fires,  and  lay  there  until  the  conflict  ceased. 
Hifl  regiment,  discouraged  at  the  loss  of  their  Colonel,  became  somewhat 
scattered  in  the  woods,  but  kept  up  an  incessant  firing. 

Colonel  Smith,  in  the  mean  time,  had.  opened  upon  Floyd's  right,  and 
Colonel  Lowe  with  the  Twelfth  Ohio  was  led  by  Adjutant-General  HartsufT 
into  the  woods,  in  a  position  to  work  his  way  tip  under,  cover  and  form  on 


■  These  vera  the  Tenth,  nniler  rVtloael  Lytle,  the  Twrlftb.  under  C«li>ni-1  Lowe,  and  the  Thirteenth,  nnder 
Cokmel  Sn^lth.  A  hsttery  of  tarn  rifled  t-poanden  mis  commanded  bj  Csptxln  Schneider,  and  another  of  ftmr 
noantain  howltzera  waa  la  chazge  of  Captain  McMntlen. 
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Smith's  right,  so  as  to  threaten  more  positively  the  extreme  right  flank  of 
the  Confederates.  Lowe  was  pushing  rapidly  forward,  when  he  was  instantij 
killed  by  a  musket-ball  that  pierced  his  forehead  and  entered  his  brain, 
tiartsuff  hurried  McMuIlcn's  battery  into  a  position  to  play  effectively  on 
the  jirincipal  redoubt,  whilst  Schneider's  on  the  right  of  the  road  completely 
nouimanded  the  entire  front  of  the  Confederate  Vorks.  Two  of  Floyd's  guns 
were  soon  silenced,  and  the  fire  of  the  others  became  weaker. 

In  the  mean  time  Rosecrans  was  busy  on  the  hill  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
exposed  to  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  in  forming  Colonel  Robert  L.  McCook'n 
Brigade— the  Third,  Ninth  (his  own  regiment),  and  Twenty-eighth  Ohio — 
for  co-operation  in  the  movement,  with  Scaimnou's  Brigade  a  little  in  the 
rear  as  a  reserve.  McCook's  Regiment  was  composed  mostly  of  GermsM, 
and  these  were  to  lead  the  column.  When  they  were  ready  for  an  advance, 
Adjutant-General  Hartsuffwas  sent  to  bring  the  brigade  forward.     McCook, 

who  had  been  restive  in  inac- 
tivity while  the  battle,  had 
been  raging  for  nearly  an 
hour,  now  glowed  with  de- 
light. He  was  acting  u 
brigadier,  and  was  eager  for 
usefulness  and  renown.  He 
dashed  up  and  down  his  line 
like  a  weaver's  shuttle,  dis- 
tinguished froni  other  ofEcen 
by  his  citizen's  dress  and 
slouched  hat.  He  told  hii 
men  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  what  was  expected  of 
them,  and  asked  them  if  they 
were  ready  to  do  it.  He  was 
answered  by  cheers  that 
smothered  the  roar  of  battle  oti  the  left.  Then  standing  high  in  hi? 
stirrups,  and  snatching  his  hat  from  his  head,  he  waved  it  in  the  air,  and 
shouted,  "  Forward,  my  bully  Dutch  !  We  will  go  over  the  intrenchnient« 
if  every  man  dies  on  the  other  side !"  Another  volley  of  cheers  broke  from 
the  column  as  it  moved  forward  at  the  double  quick  to  storm  the  intrcnch- 
nients,  with  the  calm  Hartsnffat  their  head.  Down  into  th^  densely  wooded 
ravine  they  plunged,  and  McCook's  Ninth  and  Colonel  Mohr's  Twenty- 
eighth  Ohio  were  already  feeling  the  severe  KtoiTn  from  the  intrenchments, 
and  fighting  bravely,  when  they  were  suddenly  checked  by  an  order  from 
Rosecrans  to  halt.  Tlie  General  had  more  minutely  examined  the  plan 
(which  Hartsuff  had  submitted  and  begged  permission  to  carry  out)  for 
storming  the  works  in  front,  and  perceiving,  as  he  thought,  too  much  peril 
to  his  troops  involved  in  it,  he  co,untermanded  the  order  when  the  movement 
was  in  raid  career,  and  at  the  moment  when  Colonel  Smith,  with  the  Thir- 
teenth Ohio,  was  at  the  point,  apparently,  of  successfully  carrying  the  works 
on  Floyd's  right.  The  troops  were  all  recalled  from  the  assault,  after  fight- 
ing between  three  and  four  hours. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  twilight  when  this  conflict,  known  as  the  Battle 
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OF  CAJCirrPBX  Fsbbt,  ceased.     Rosecrans  intended  to  reneir  it  in  the  motn- 
ing,  and  his  troope  la^  on  their  arms  all  night,  some  of  them  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  intrenchments.     When  day  dawned,*  Floyd, 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  arm,  had  fled.     Terrified  by  the    *^^'*' 
fury  of  the  assault  on  the  previous  day,  he  had  stolen  softly  away 
in  the  dark,  leaving  a  large  amount  of  ammonition,  arms,  stores,  and  equipage 
behind.    He  crossed  the  Grauley  over  a  hastily  constmcted  bridge  of  logs, 
which  he  broke  down  behind  him,  destroyed  the  ferry-boat,  and  hastened  to 
Dogwood  Grap,  and  thence  to  a  secure  spot  on  the  summit  of  Big  Sewell 
Mountain,  near  New  River,  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  battle-field.     After 
resting  there  a  few  days,  he  pushed  on  to  Meadow  BlnfE|  whilst  Wise,  who 
had  refused  to  send  him  re-enforcements  at  the  Ferry,  and  now  refused  to 
follow  him,'  strengthened  the  position  on  Big  Sewell  Mountain,  and  called 
it  "  Camp  Defiance." 

The  Battle  of  Camifex  Ferry  was  regarded  as  a  decided  victory  for  the 
Nationals,  and  an  excellent  test  of  the  qaality  of  the  soldiers.  These  troops, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cavalry  of  Stewart,  of  Indiana,  and  Schanmberg, 
of  Chicago,  were  all  from  Ohio.  They  went  into  the  battle  after  a  hard 
march  of  seventeen  miles,  not  more  than  four  thousand  strong,  and  fought 
nearly  two  thousand  men,  behind  intrenchments,*  for  three  or  four  houre, 
losing  fifteen  killed,  and  seventy 
wounded.  The  Confederates  report- 
ed their  loss  at  one  killed  and  ten 
wounded.' 

The  expulsion  of  Floyd  from  Car- 
nifex  Ferry  was  soon  followed  by  a 
eonflict  between  the  forces  of  General 
Reynolds,  of  the  National  army,  and 
those  of  General  Lee,  of  the  Confede- 
rate Army,  at  important  posts  among 
the  mountains  farther  to  the  north- 
ward. Rejmolds's  troops,  forming 
the  first  brigade  of  Rpsecrans's  Army 
of  Occupation  in  Western  Virginia, 
consisted  of  the  Thirteenth,  Four- 
teentji,  and  Fifteenth  Inditina  Regi- 
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>  Wlae  eonlil  not  reconcile  his  pride  snd  doty.  The  former  prerallwl,  and  nude  Mm  Insabordlnnte.  He 
refhaed  to  send  re-enforcetneats  to  Flojrd,  et  Cbmllbz  Ferry,  *ad  the  latter  deolared  to  bis  upertort  at  Blohmond 
t^U  the  Mlur*  to  receive  tkem  was  a  capital  reaaoa  for  hie  Inability  to  huid  that  poaltion.  Wlae,  at  that  time, 
according  to  Pollard,  vaa  endearorlng  to  vrln  laurels  uxcluaively  for  hlm.«e1f  In  another  direction ;  but,  as  nsuat 
he  fidlfd.  Bo  wsa  qniek  to  follnv  Floyd  In  hi:!  retrcut  before  d^ngY;  bat, aa  toon  a<  that  danger  seemed 
reawtA,  he  again  became  laaubordiiiate,  and,  as  wo  have  observed  In  the  text,  remained  on  the  aommlt  of  Big 
Sewell  Jf oantnln,  and  established  "  Catnp  Deflance  "  ihcrr.  There,  on  the  ISth,  he  made  a  speech  to  his  Legion, 
to  Thiefa  he  told  thrm  that  hitherto  he  had  nerer  retreated,  excepting  In  obedience  lo  saprrfor  orders,  and  that 
there  be  was  determined  tv  mali*  a  atowl,  notwlthstlndiog  his  ova  troops  Bombered  only  1,QN|  while  those  ot 
bia  foe  were  reported  by  Fluyd  to  be  1A,000.  He  did  not  believe  xhls  statement ;  **  nevertheless,  they  must  bo 
ptvpored  to  fight  great' odds,  front  and  rear,  fcir  snccesslve  days." 

'  PoDaid,  In  his  Itrtt  T*ar  <^  Ms  War,  page  165,  a»ys :  '  The  fliroe  ot  General  Ileyd's  conwisnil  was  1,744 
men.    Others  pntitst  a  mnch  higher  namber.    It  was  pr<'>biibly  about  2,000." 

*  Report  of  Cenerai  Rnsecraas  to  Adjntant-Oeneml  Townaend,  September  nth;  of' Oeneral  Benham  to 
Oeneial  Boioctans,  September  13th ;  of  Colonels  Lytle  and  Smith,  and  Llentenant-Colonel  White,  September 
lIth,1Slll;  anduf  Oeneral  Floyd,  to  the  Cunfedcmte  "8<-crctary  of  War,"  September  Ilth ;  also  army  eorre- 
spoadenee  of  the  Cinein»aH  OautU  and  XyoMtv  (Yo.)  JKQMiMoan. 
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ments,  the  Third  and  Sixth  Ohio,  detachments  of  the  First  and  Second  Vjp- 
ginia,  Burdsall'^  Ohio,  and  Bracken's  Indiana  oavalrj,  and  Loomis's  Michigan 
Battery.  With  these  forces  he  held  the  roads  and  passes  of  the  more  wes- 
terly ranges  of  the  great  Allegheny  chain,  from  Webster,  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railway,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Gauley,  among  the  spars  of  the 
Greenbrier  Mountains.  His  head-quarters,  at  the  time  of  Rosecrans's  move- 
ment from  Clarksburg,  were  at  Cheat  Mountain  Pass  (Crouch's),  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  hills  over  which  goes  the  highway  from  Huttons- 
ville  to  Staunton.  There  he  had  the  Thirteenth  Indiana,  Colonel  Sallivan, 
•  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  small  cavalry  force.  These  were  disposed 
along  the  approaches  to  the  Pass,  to  guard  against  surprise.  On  the  Sum- 
mit of  the  Cheat,  as  we  have  observed,  General  McClellan  had  left  Colonel 
Kimball  with  the  Fourteenth  Indiana  as  an  outpost,'  which  that  officer  had 
strengthened,  and  where  he  now  had  the  aid  of  about  forty  cavalrymen. 

General  Lee's  head-quarters,  at  this  time,  were  at  Huntersville,  in  Poca- 
hontas County.  "Hia  scouts  were  active  everywhere,  and  so  were  those  ct 
Reynolds.  The  adventures  of  these  men  during  several  weeks  furnish 
material  for  the  wildest  romances.  The  opposing  parties  frequently  met, 
and  engi^ed  in  sharp  conflicts ;  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  the  sound 
of  the  desultory  firing  of  small-arms  was  not  heard  among  those  solitary 
hills.  Scouting  became  a  most  exciting  pleasure  to  many  who  were 
engaged  in  it ;  but  time  and  circumstances  soon  brought  about  more  sober 
work. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  movements  of  Lee's  scouts  on  the  moantains,  early 
in  September,  that  he  was  contemplating  an  expedition  against  some  of 
Reynolds's  important  posts,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  his  army  in  detail, 
or  of  breaking  through  and  severing  his  lines  of  communication,  and  marching 
to  the  Ohio ;  or,  possibly,  for  the  interception  of  Roseorans  in  his  march 
toward  the  Gauley.  He  was  watched  with  sleepless  vigilance,  and  on  the 
day  after  Floyd's  retreat  from  Camifex  Ferry,'it  was  evident  that  h^  was 
moving  against  the  post  on  the  Summit,  and  another  at  Elk  Water,  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  mountain,  seven  miles  from  the  former  by  a  bridle-path 
over  the  hills,  and  eighteen  by  the  road.  His  object  was  to  secure  the  great 
Cheat  Mountain  Pass,  and  have  free  communication  with  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  at  Staunton.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  from  Huntersville  on  the 
night  of  the  11th  of  September,*  with  nine  thousand  men,  and 
nearly  a  dozen  pieces  of  artillery.  He  had  succeeded,  with  great 
difficulty,  in  placing  his  troops  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the 
Summit,  Elk  Water,  and  the  Pass.  A  storm  was  sweeping  over  the  morat- 
tains,  and  fiivored  the  expedition.  At  midnight  the  telegraph  wires  between 
Kimball,  at  the  Summit,  and  head-quarters,  were  cut,  and  all  communication 
ceased.  The  last  message  to  the  Colonel  from  General  Reynolds  was  one 
from  Elk  Water,  warning  him  of  imptending  danger.  It  was  heeded,  and 
promptly  acted  upon.  The  bridle-path  between  the  Summit  and  Elk  Water 
was  immediately  picketed,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  12  th,  a  horseman  was 
sent  down  the  mountain  with  dispatches  for  Reynolds  He  met  some 
wagons  without  horses  or  men.    It  was  a  supply-train,  that  had  been  moving 
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op  onder  the  escort  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  and  had  been  cnt  off  He 
hast^ied  back  with  the  news,  when  Colonel  Kimball,  at  the  head  of  the 
Fourteenth  Indiana  and  twelve  dragoons,  hnrrieed  to  the  spot,  near  which 
they  met  the  Confederates  in  force,  and  drove  them.  Kimball  then  detailed 
one  hundred  men,  under  Captain  Iliggins,  to  re-enforce  Captain  Coons,  who 
was  closely  invested  on  a  ridge  near  the  Pass.  They  fought  their  way 
down,  and  found  Coons  stubbornly  holding  his  position,  having  repelled 
every  assault.  In  a  short  time  the  Confederates  in  that  vicinity,  driven  at 
several  p<nnts  by  the  men  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Indiana,  and 
Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  were  discomfited  and  dispersed,  and 
in  their  flight  cast  away  every  thing  that  might  encumber  them.  So  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  rear  of  the  National  works  on  the  Summit  was  foiled, 
and  another  portion  of  the  Confederate  troops,  which  appeared  on  and  near 
the  Cheat  River,  on  the  front  and  flank  of  Kimball's  position,  were  at  about 
this  time  routed  by  a  fbw  Indiana  and  Ohio  troops,  under  Captain  Foote,  of 
the  Fourteenth  Indiana.  The  Confederates  engaged  in  this  attempt  upon 
the  Summit  and  the  Pass  were  nearly  five  thousand  in  number,  and  were  led 
in  person  by  General  Anderson,  of  Tennessee.'  The  troops  that  opposed 
them  did  not  number  more  than  six  hundred. 

General  Reynolds,  who  had  hastened  around  to  Elk  Water,  was  ignorant 
of  these  important  movements  on  the  mountain.  He  arrived 
there  toward  evening,*  and  found  a  large  force  of  Confederates,  '^j^^/** 
nnder  General  Lee,  threatening  the  position.  They  were  kept  at 
a  respectful  distance  by  the  Parrot  guns  of  Loomis's  battery,  'and  all  was 
silent  at  the  gathering  of  darkness  on  the  evening  of  the  12th.  Reynolds 
was  satisfied  that  Kimball  had  performed  all  that  could  be  done  in  defense 
of  his  post,  yet  he  was  determined  to  open  communication  with  him.  He 
ordered  Colonel  Sullivan  to  take  his  Thirteenth  Indiana,  and  cut  his  way,  if 
necessary,  by  the  main  road ;  and  Colonels  Morrow  and  Moss  were  ordered 
to  do  the  same  by  the  bridle-path.  These  troops  left  at  three  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th;*  the  former  from  the  Pass,  and  the  latter 
from  Elk  Water.  They  found  their  prescribed  work  already  """^ 
performed.  They  secured  the  provision  train,  and  reached  the  Summit  at 
dawn.  At  the  same  time  Lee  advanced  in  heavy  force  upon  Elk  Water, 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  making  a  direct  attack.  Reynolds's  pickets 
were  driven  in,  when  a  10-pounder  Parrot  gun  of  Loomis's  battery  was 
pushed  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  front,  and  did  such  execution  that 
the  Confederates  withdrew.  la  that  position  both  armies  remained  until 
night,  when  Lee  withdrew  still  farther  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  on 
the  following  day  took  post  along  the  slopes  of  the  Greenbrier  Mountains, 
about  ten  miles  from  Elk  Water.  He  attempted  a  flank  movement  on  the 
Cheat  Summit,  on  the  16th,  but  was  driven  away.  The  repulse  of  Anderson 
on  the  mountain  had  satisfied  Lee  that  his  grand  strategic  plan  for  severing 
and  destroying  Reynolds's  army,  and  pushing  on  to  the  Ohio,  had  failed. 
In  the  encounters  during  these  two  or  three  days,  the  Nationals  lost  ten 

>  Ocoenl  Andennn^s  tirlfadfl  eonsiited  cMttly  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  troops,  with  some  VIrglnlana. 
Tboea  emplof  ed  agnhist  the  Bnmintt  and  the  Pass  were  the  Twenty-third,  Twenty-fifth,  TWrty-flrst,  and  Thlrty- 
aerenth  Virginia  Ret^ments,  a  Virginia  battery  nnder  Cohnel*  l^llafrro  and  Heck,  and  the  Flnt,  8eTeDth,«nd 
L  Tcnneaeeei  nnder  Colonel  Hanly. 
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killed,  fourteen  wounded,  and  sixty-four  prisoners.    The  Confederate  Ion 
was  about  one  hundred  killed  •  and  wounded,  and  ninety  prisoners.* 

Lee,  having  failed  in  hb  designs  against  Reynolds,  withdrew  from  the 
Cheat  Mountain  region  with  a  greater  part  of  his  force,  and  joined  Floyd  at 

Meadow  Bluf^  at  the  close  of  September.*    He  had  left  Creneral 
'^isei*"'    ^   ^  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  with  about  three  thousand  men,  on 

the  Greenbrier  River,  at  the  foot  of  Cheat  Mountain,  and  a 
small  force  at  Huntersville,  to  watch  Reynolds.  He  now  proceededto  fortify 
Wise's  position  on  Big  Sewell  Mountain,  which  confronted  the  Nationals  on 
and  near  the  Gauley  River  and  New  River,  and  there,  as  the  senior  officer, 
he  concentrated  his  own  forces,  and  those  of  Floyd  and  Wise,  and  found 
himself  in  command  of  an  array  of  at  least  twenty  thousand  men.* 

Reynolds  now  resolved  to  act  on  the  offensive.  At  the  beginning  of 
October  he  moved  with  about  fire  thousand  men  upon  Jackson's  intrenched 
camp,  on  the  Greenbrier,  near  a  noted  tavern,  called  "  Travelers'  Repose,"  on 
the  Staunton  pike.     His  forces,  composed  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 

Virginia  troops,  left  the  summit  of  Cheat  Mountain  at  a  little  before 

midnight,^  for  "  an  armed  reconnoissance,"  as  he  termed  it.  They 
reached  the  front  of  the  Confederates,  twelve  miles  distant,  at  dawn,  when 
the  Ninth  Indiana,  under  Colonel  Milroy,  drove  in  the  advance  pickets. 
Kimbairs  Fourteenth  Induma  took  position  directly  in  front,  and  Loomis's 
battery  was  planted  within  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  works,  where  it 
opened  fire.  Howe,'  of  the  Fourth  Regular  Artillery,  and  Daum,  also  in 
command  <rf  artillery,  brought  their  guns  into  position  at  about  the  same 
distance.  Three  of  the  Confederate  cannon  were  disabled,  when  heavy  re- 
enfbrcements  for  the  garrison  were  reported  to  be  near.  The  Nationals 
were  eager  to  storm  the  works  before  these  should  arrive,  but  the  General 
would  not  permit  it.  They  were  allowed  to  make  a  flank  movement  on  the 
Confederate  right,  and  attempt  a  dislodgment.  The  Confederates,  per- 
ceiving their  design,  were  prepared  at  that  point,  and  with  a  terrible  storm 
of  grape  and  canister  they  repulsed  the  assailants.  Reynolds  lost  ten 
killed  and  thirty-two  wounded.  Jackson's  loss  in  the  picket-firing  and  in 
the  trenches  was  estimated  at  over  two  hundred.  The  engagement  had 
lasted  about  seven  hours.     Reynolds  fell  back  to  Elk  Water. 

^  Among  the  klllwl  traa  Lfeutenant-Colonct  John  A.  Wiublngton,  of  0«nernl  Lco*8  staft  He  vms  the  fr»nn«r 
Awner  of  tbo  uMnsion  and  nuDBlon-farm  of  the  estate  of  Monnt  Vernon^  whi(A  he  nold  to  the  ladles*  Mount 
VemoD  AsKocUtlon  a  few  yean  before  the  war  broke  ou  L  He  wee  oiit  on  the  oyenlsj;  of  the  ISth,  wttfa  two  oikrr 
offlcera,  reronnofterfng  the  works  at  KIk  Water,  when  he  was  shot  deed  by  three  Kinlo  balls,  from  a  picket  post 
of  the  Semiteenth  ImUana.  These  penetrated  Ms  breast,  which  was  corered  by  a  rich  white  satin  rest  la  hb 
pooket  was  found  a  eomplete  deseriptlaii  uf  the  works  at  Elk  Water.  Hto  nsmatas  war*  tenderly  cared  fjr,  and 
sent  to  Oencrnl  Lee  the  next  momloy.    Washington  was  about  forty  years  of  age, 

*  Report  of  General  J.  J.  Keynolds  to  Assistant  Adjntant-Oeneral  Gootgo  L  Rartsnlf,  September  t7th,  1M1 ; 
of  General  Kobcrt  E.  Lee  to  I..  Pope  Walker,  September  18th,  18C1 ;  77i<  Ohtat  Jfountatn  Campaign,  In  Str- 
Tenson's  Indiana  Soil  of  Honor  ;.  Pollard's  Firit  Ytar  qf  iht  War,  Whilst  evkluntly  giving  I><e  fbll  credit 
for  rareabllltieaaaan  engineer.  Pollard  regarded  him  as  incompetent  to  execnte  welt  Re  says;  ^  There  is 
reason  to  belleTC  that,  if  General  l,ee  had  not  allowed  the  immaterial  part  of  bis  plan  to  control  Us  acHoa,  a 
dorion^siiccess  would  have  resulted,  opening  the  whole  northwestern  conntryto  ns^and  enabling  Floyd  and 
Wise  to  drive  Cox  with  ease  ont  of  the  Kanawhn  Valley.  Begrets,  however,  were  unavailing  now.  General 
Lee's  phin,  finished  drawings  of  which  were  sent  to  the  War  Department  at  Bichmood,  was  said  to  have  been  ene 
of  the  best-laid  plans  that  ever  illustrated  the  consummation  of  the  rules  of  strategy,  or  ever  went  awry  on 
aeeoont  of  practical  fhllnres  tn  Its  execution." 

*  When  Lee  arrived  at  Floyd's  camp  at  Ueadow  Blnii;  he  wrote  to  Wise,  advlsii^  him  lo  &I1  faaek  without 
delay.  Wise  hec itated,  and  invited  Geneml  Ijm  t<i  visit  him,  and  inspect  his  position.  Lse  did  so,  end,  aatisfled 
that  it  was  the  isyst  wlvontogcous  place  of  the  two,  ordered  him  to  remain.  This  tacit  approval  of  Wise's  ia- 
auhordlnatlon  aflended  Floyd ;.  but  the  ooncentraUon  of  oU  the  forces  under  Leo  prsranted  tiaj  ill  eotfannences. 
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ion  on  Big  Sewell  Mountain  was  directly  in  front  of  that 
who  occupied  the  country  in  the  crotch  formed  by  the  Gau- 

New  River.     His  main  camp  was  on  New  River,  and  his 
down  to  the  Gauley.     The  breach  between  Wise  and  Floyd 
late  in  September,'  the  former  was  recalled  to 
the  Confederate  "  Secretary  of  War."     Lee  held     "^^^i"' 
i  on  Big  Sewell  for  about  three  weeks,  in  sight  of 
)  had  been  re-enforced ;'  but  did  not  venture  to  attack  him. 
n  fell  back,  without  Lee's  knowledge,  and  concentrated  his 
junction  of  the  rivers.     Lee,  too,  was  then  recalled  to  Rich- 
s  soon  afterward  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  coast  defenses  of 
and  Georgia,'     Floyd  and  Rosecrans  Avere  once  more  com- 
I  possession  of  the  Kanawha  Valley.     The  former,  late  in  Oc- 
ition  on  the  left  bank  of  New  River,  and  erected  batteries 
)ovc  its  junction  with  the  Gauley,  and  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
l    an  annoyhig  fire  .on  the   National  camp.     Already   very 
ids  had  been  made  by  small  parties  of  Confederates,  and  on 
cy  had  approached  within  twelve  miles  of  Charleston, 
teries  now  commanded  the  road  over  which  Rosecrans's  suj> 
isto  his  camp  at  the  junction,  and  it  was  resolved  to  dislodge 
Troops  were  thrown  across  for  that  purpose.     An  attempt 
enck  to  cross  behind  Fayetteville,  and  strike  Floyd's  rear, 

by  a  snd- 
ew  River, 
jderates 
ly  in  the 
I    the 
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[ajor  Leeper.     Tliis  was  gallantly  performed,'  and 
General  Benham  had  crossed  below  the  mouth 


i  Not.  12. 


rinmbcred  :tl)out  10,000  men,  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Generals  Cox,  Benbam,  and 

In  :  been  transferred  from  the  .Vrmy  of  the  Potomac 

n  Western  Virginia  w.TS  a  fiilinre,  and  the  hopes  centered  on  him  were  signally  disnp- 

rato  historian  of  the  war.  Pollard,  commenting  on  Lee's  failnre  to  attaclc  Ros^'crans,  fays 

»nd  opportnnlty  of  a  dc^clslve  battle  in  Western  Virginia  was  blindly  lost,  dcneral  Lee 

follow  up  the  enemy,  who  had  so  sklllfuliy  eluded  him;  the  excuse  alleged  for  his  not 

rollen  streams,  and  the  Iennne,sa  of  his  fli-tiliery  horses." 

»f  n>s1gnAtlon,  note  8.  page  4'il,  volume  L  ,      ■' 
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of  New  Biver,  with  his  brigade.  Rosecrans^  fearing  Floyd  woald  ralreat, 
ordered  Benham  to  posh  forward  at  once  to  Cassidy's  MilU,  on  his  flank  and 
rear,  to  intercept  him.  This  was  not  accomplished  in  time,  and  Floyd  fled 
precipitately,  strewing  the  way  with  tents,  tent-poles,  working  utensils,  and 
ammunition,  in  his  efibrts  to  lighten  his  wagons.  Benham  pressed  hia  rear 
heavily  through  Fayetteville,  and  op  the  road  toward  Raleigh ;  ai»d  near 
the  latter  place  he  strnek  the  Confederate  rear-guard  of  four  hundred  cav- 
alry, under  Colonel  Croghan,'  who  was  mortally  wounded. 

Onward  Floyd  sped,  with  Benham  close  at  bis  heels ;  but  the  pursuit  was 
ended  near  Raleigh,  after  a  thirty  miles'  race,  by  the  recall  of  Benham,  and 
the  fugitive  escaped  to  Peterston,  full  fifty  miles  southward  from  his  point 
of  departure.  He  soon  afterward  took  leave  of  his  army,  in  a  stirring 
pi:oclamation,  praising  his  men  for  their  courage  and  fidelity,  and  remind- 
ing them  that  for  five  months  "hard  contested  battles  and  skirmishes 
were  matters  of  almost  daily  occurrence."  General  Rosecrans  also  issued  an 
address  to  his  troops,  in  which  he  recapitulated  their  services,  and  implored 
them  to  prepare  for  greater  deeds  in  the  future.*  Thus  ended  the  campaign 
in  the  Kanawha  Valley.* 

But  little  more  efibrt  was  needed  to  rid  Western  Virginia  of  the  insnr- 
geuts.  Already  General  Kelly,  who  had  behaved  so  gallantly  at  Phili}^ 
in  June,'  had  struck  them  a  severe  blow  on  the  spot  where  Colonel  Wallace 
first  smote  them  a  few  months  before.'  Kelly  had  recovered  (com  his 
severe  wound,  and,  with  the  commission  of  Brigadier-Genetal,  was  in 
command  of  troops  in  the  autumn,  guarding  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railway  along  its  course  through  West  Virginia.  ^Vscertainiug  that  a 
considerable  insurgent  force,  consisting  of  cavalry,  under  Colonel .  Ai^os 
■  McDonald,  and  militia  under  Colonel  Monroe,  was  at  Ronmey,  preparing 

>  8t  O«orge  Oofrhan  wu  a  Bon  of  th«  eminent  Colonel  Qt>or^  Croghftn,  who  so  galUntlx  defended  Foit 
Stephenaon,  at  lower  Sendoskjr,  in  the  War  of  1818.  Hli  &mll/  were  residing  In  Newburgh,  on  the  Hndaon 
ttlTer,  lit  this  time. 

*  Bosecrons  sold :  **  When  onr  giUleat  yoang  commander  was  called  from  nt,  after  the  disaster  of  Boll^  Unn, 
this  department  was  left  with  less  than  15,000  men  to  gnard  300  mllet  of  rallroafl,  and  SOO  miles  of  frontier,  ex- 
posed to  bushwhackers,  and  the  forces  of  Oenemls  Floyd,  Wise,  and  Jackson.  The  northwestern  pass  Into  It 
vms  fortified  and  hchi.  Cheat  Moantatn  secared,  the  rebel  assaults  there  victoriously  repollod,  and  the  Kanawha 
Valley  occopied.  A  march  of  112  miles,  over  bad  roads,  bronght  70U  upon  Floyd^s  intrenched  position,  whence 
the  rebels  were  dlalndged  and  chased  to  Sewell.  Finslly,  yonr  patience  and  watchtngs  put  the  traitor  Fiord 
within  your  reach,  and  thongli,  by  a  precipitate  retreat,  be  esoaped  yonr  grasp,  yon  liave  the  substantial  froiu 
of  rlotory.  Western  Virginia  belongs  to  herself^  and  the  InTader  is  expelled  tnm  her  soil.  In  the  name  of  oar 
Gommander-ln-Chlef,  and  in  my  own,  I  thank  yoa.^ 

'  On  the  loth  of  Nurember,  a  most  unhappy  event  occurred  in  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  village  of  Quyandotte,  on  tho  Ohio  River,  near  the  Kentucky  line,  was  hold  by  a  smalt  Union  fetco 
under  K,  V.  Wbaley,  a  loyal  Virginian,  commanding  the  Ninth  Virginia  Begiment,  who  had  a  recruiting  station 
there.  At  eight  o'clock  In  the  evening,  a  guerrilla  chiet  named  Albert  Q.  Jenkins,  who,  with  bis  mounted  men, 
hail  been  fur  some  time  carrying  on  a  distressing  wsrfhre  In  that  region,  dashed  into  tho  little  Tilhige,  surprised 
the  Union  fbrce,  and  ma<lo  over  100  of  them  prisoners.  They  killed  every  man  who  reoistad.  With  prisoners 
and  plunder,  Jenkins  fled  the  next  morning.  It  was  reported  that  the  Seonolonists  In  the  village  had  entnpped 
many  of  the  ITnlon  soldiers  in  tho  colls  of  social  enjoyments,  and  then  gave  Jenkins  notice  that  he  could  easily 
win  a  priie.  This  so  exasperated  Colonel  John  J.  Zeigler,  a  loyal  citin<n  of  Wayne  County,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Fifth  Virginia,  and  who  entered  the  town  the  next  morning,  tlmt  he  ordered  the  booses  of  tho  dis- 
loyalists to  be  burned.  Almost  the  whole  village  was  hiid  In  asbes.  Jenkins  bad  represented  his  section  of 
Virginia  In  Congress. 

The  guerrilla  bands  who  lnfeste«l  [Hntions  of  Virginia  during  the  whole  war,  wore  composed  of  the  dislojsl 
ettlsens  of  that  State.  Seme  of  tbem  gave  themselves  names  significant  of  their  character  and  Intentiona  A 
portion  of  one  of  these  bands,  composed  of  resMenta  of  Flat  Top  Mountain,  In  Mereer  ^County,  were  eaptnied  MW 
Kaleigh,  In  Western  Virginia,  by  Cobmel  (afterward  General)  Rutherford  B.  Bays,  of  Ohio,  and  he  found  by 
papers  in  their  possession,  that  their  organization  was  known  as  *^  The  Flat  Top  Copperheads,**  their  avowed  vh- 
JAot  being  the  destruction  of  the  lives  and  property  of  Union  men. 

*  Sec  page  490,  vohimo  I.  *  See  page  51d,  vwlumu  I. 
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for  a  descent  on  the  railway,  he  led  about  twenty-five  hundred  Ohio  and 
Virginia  troops  against  them,  from  the  New  Creek  Station,  along  the  route 
first  traversed  by  Wallace.  He  came  upon  the  insurgents  a  few  miles  from 
Komney,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  October,  drove  in 
their  outposts,  and,  after  a  severe  contest  of  about  two  hours,  completely 
routed  them,  capturing  their  three  cannon,  much  of  their  camp  equipage, 
a  large  number  of  prisoners,  besides  killing  and  wounding  between  thirty 
and  forty  in  the  fray.  This  victory  paralyzed  the  rebellion  in  that  region 
for  a  time.  It  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  from  General  Kelly,  assu- 
ring the  inhabitants  that  full  protection  should  be  given  to  those  who  were 
peaceable,  at  the  same  time  telling  them  that,  if  they  joined  in  guerrilla 
warfare,  they  should  be  treated  as  enemies.  He  required  all  who  had  taken 
up  arms  against  the  Government  to  lay  them  down  immediately,  and  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  National  Government.  For  a  while  that  region 
of  the  State  enjoyed  repose. 

Soon  after  Reynolds's  attack  on  Jackson,  at  "  Travelers'  Rest,"  a  largo 
portion  of  the  Cheat  Mountain  troops  were  sent  to  Kentucky,  and  Colonel 
Robert  H.  Milroy,  who  had  been  commissioned  a  Brigadier- 
General,'  was  kept  with  a  single  brigade  to  hold  the  mountain      '^l*" 
passes.     Reynolds  was  ordered  to  repoft  in  person  to  General 
Rosecraus,  who  at  the  close  of  the  Kanawha  campaign  had  retired  to  Wheel- 
ing, and,  in  December,  Milroy  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Cheat 
Mountain  division  of  the  army.     Milroy  had  at  first  established  his  head- 
quarters on  Cheat  Summit,  and  \-igorously  scouted  the  hills  in  that  region, 
making  the  beautifiil  little  Greenbrier  Valley  lively  with  frequent  skirmish- 
ing.    Jackson  had  withdrawn  from  Camp  Bartow  at  "  Travelers'  Rest,"  sad, 
being   ordered  to   Georgia,  had  left 
his  command  of  twelve  hundred  Con- 
federates and  about  eight  hundred 
Virginians    with     Colonel    Edward 
Johnston    of   Georgia,    to    confront 
Milroy.     He  made  his  head-quarters 
at'  Allegheny  Summit;  and  Milroyj 
when  he  took  chief  command,  estab- 
lished his  at  Huttonsville,  in  Tygart's 
Valley. 

Milroy  determined  to  attack 
Johnston,  and  for  that  purpose  moved 
a  little  over  three  thousand  men  on 
the  12th  of  December.  He  directed 
Colonel  Moody  of  the  Ninth  Indiana 
to  lead  his  regiment,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Second  Virginia,  around  to  make  a  flank  movement,  and  charge 
and  capture  a  battery  on  a  bluff  commanding  the  Staunton  pike.  At  the 
same  time  the  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  Colonel  Jones,  with  detachments  of  the 
Thirteenth  Indiana,  and  Thirty-second  Ohio,  was  to  assault  Johnston's  front. 
This  was  done,  but  Colonel  Moody  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  co-operate  with 
Jonea.  The  fight  was  continued,  but  Jones  was  not  successful  The  Con- 
federates became  the  aggressors,  and  they  in  turn  were  discomfited.    Milroy 
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had  lost  aboat  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  when  Moody  commenced  hie 
fiank  attack.  This,  too,  was  unsuccesBfuI,  and  the  whole  force-  retired  in 
good  order,  unpursued  by  the  Cionfederates.  The  losses  on  both  sides  appear 
to  have  been  about  equal,  and  amounted  to  very  nearly  two  hundred  men 
each.     Both  parties  had  fought  with  the  most  commendable  valor. 

Milroy  was  not  discouraged  by  his  failure  on  the  Allegheny  Summit. 
Late  in  December  he  sent  a  force  to  break  up  a  Confederate  post  at  Hun- 
tersville,  and  capture  or  destroy  military  stores  there.  The  main  expedi- 
tion consisted  of  a  battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  and  a  detachment  of 
the  Second  Virginia,  with  Bracken's  cavalry,  and  was  commanded  by  Major 
•Webster,  of  the  first-named  regiment.  Other  troops  were  sent  to  co-operate 
with  these.  The  expedition  was  suocessfuL  After  a  weary  march  of  about 
fifty  miles,  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  the  post  was  attacked,  the  Con- 
federates were  dispersed,  a  large  amount  of  stores  were  burned,  and  the  jail, 
which  was.  used  for  the  confinement  of  Union  prisoners,  was  partially 
destroyed.  This  event  closed  the  campaign  of  1861  in  Western  Virginiai 
and  armed  rebellion  in  that  region  was  effectually  crushed. 

Whilst  the  scenes  we  hav6  just  recorded  were  transpiring  in  the  Middle 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  in  West  Virginia,  others  even  more  remarkable,  and 
quite  as  important  in  their  relations  to  the  great  contest,  were  occurring  on 
the  searcoast.  Let  us  see  what  official  records  and  narratives  of  eye-wit- 
nesses reveal  to  us  on  this  subject. 

In  a  previous  chapter,'  we  have  considered  some  stirring  events  at  aud 
.near  Fortress  Monroe,  in  Southeastern  Virginia.  In  Hampton  Roads,  in 
ftvnt  of  that  fortress,  a  great  land  and  navat  armament  was  seen  in  August, 
1861,  destined  to  strike  a  severe  blow  at  the  rebellion  farther  down  the 
coast.  It  had  been  collected  there  while  the  smoke  of  the  once  pleasant 
village  of  Hampton,  near,  was  yet  making  the  air  of  Old  Point  Comfort 
murky  with  its  density.  Let  us  see  how  that  village,  whose  ruins  have 
already  been  depicted  in  this  work,*  came  to  destruction. 

We  have  observed  that,  after  the  disastrous  Battle  ofJiuWs  Hun,  Gen- 
eral Butler,  in  command  at  Fortress  Monroe,  was  compelled  to  reduce  the 
garrison  at  Nowport-Newee,  and  to  abandon  the  village  of  Hampton,  the 
latter  movement  causing  a  general  exodus  of  the  colored  people  living 
there,*  who  flocked  into  the  Union  lines.  The  whole  country 
''wi**"  ^®*^^"  ^'^  Point  Comfort  and  Yorktown  was  now  left  open  to 
Confederate  rule ;  and  General  Magruder,  commanding  at  the 
latter  post,  moved  down  the  peninsula  with  about  five  thousand  men, 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  to  menace  Newport-Newce,  and  take  position 
at  or  near  Hampton,  for  the  close  investment  of  Fortress  Monroe.  A  de- 
serter' had  swum  across  Hampton  Creek,  and  given  General  Butler  snob 
timely  notice  of  the  movement  that  preparations  were  made  at  both  posts 
•for  Magruder's  warm  reception. 

Camp  Hamilton,  commanded  by  Colonel  Max  Weber,  was  soon  alive 
-with  preparations  for  battle,  and  a  force  stationed  at  the  redoubt  at  Hamp- 


<  Obapter  XXL,  volome  I.  '  Sm  toe-"  BlI,  Sli,  and  514.  volamc  L 

*  Mr.  Mshow,  of  tbe  State  of  Maine.    H«  mu  In  Oevigla  wtaen  the  war  broke  <mt,  aad  bad  I 
the  CoBfodcMta  aerrlee. 
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ere  ordered  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  foe  at  all  hazards. 

[lacked  late  in  the  evening,  and  repulsed,*  and  soon 

town  was  set  on  fire  in  several  places.     This  was 

erward  appeared,  by  order  of  General  M^ruder, 

at  and  feelings  were  at  that  time  in  subjection  to  his  passions, 

i  too  free  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  It  waa  at  about  mid- 
he  town 

d   before 

Lmost'en- 

>,  with  a 

n  of  the 

Confede- 

ly  about 

h  blazing 

preadiug 

all  direc- 

he  vener- 

rch,  built 

mes,  and 

f  danger 

lagration 

"was  not 

ing  been 

5  to  testimony  subsequently  given,  by  the  special  order  of 

.^mder.'    The  cruelty  of  this  destruction  was  at  first  charged 

n  troops,  but  the  truth  was  soon  known,  and  the  odium  fixed 

ged.     Magruder  contented  himself  with  this  performance,  and 

brces  to  Big  Bethel  and  Yorktown. 

bout  this  time  that  General  Butler  was  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Major- 

f^       \.  General  John  E.  Wool  was  put  in 

'— '  ~  bis  place.    Butler  was  not  assigned  to 

any  other  duty ;  but  he  was  not  long 
idle.  The  generous  and  sagacious 
Wool  gave  him  the  command  of  all 
the  volunteer  troops  outside  of  the 
fortress.  This  service  was  a  tem- 
porary one.  Weeks  before,  a  Union 
prisoner  (Daniel  Campbell,  of  Maibe), 
who  had  escaped  from  Hatteras  In- 
let, brought  information  to  Commo- 
dore Stringham,  commanding  in 
Hampton  Roads,  that  through  that 
pass  English  blockade-runners  were 
continually  carrying  in  supplies   of 


<  D.   •TEIXOnUL 


r>lanK- 1, 

iIhtikI  for  thi  porpnae  were  all  Ylririnlns,  nnilCT  the  resiftotlre  eommands  of  Oiptaln* 
van.  nnil  Curtis ;  tbe  whole  under  the  onntrol  of  Colonel  J.  J.  Hodge*.  Mmdj  at  these 
if  Htunptnn,  and  aet  lire  to  theirown  propertf,  tn  preTent;  a*  they  laid,  Ita  "■  being  ocoapled 
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arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  for  the  Confederates,  and  tliat  two  fortn 
guarded  the  Inlet.  Stringham  informed  Greneral  Butler  of  these  facts,  and 
the  latter  sent  the  report  to  Washington,  with  suggestions  that  land  and 
naval  forces  should  be  sent  to  capture  the  forts  at  the  Inlet,  and  close  up 
the  passage.  The  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and,  at  the  time  we  are  con- 
sidering, a  small  squadron  of  vessels  was  in  Hampton  Roads  for  the  purpose, 
on  which  were  to  be  borne  nine  hundred  land  troops.  Butler  volunteered 
to  command  these  troops.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  on  Monday,  the  26th 
of  August,'  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  expedition  departed,  the 
squadron  being  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Silas  H. 
Stringham.'  General  Butler  took  passage  in  the  flag-ship  (the  Jlimteaota), 
and  his  troops  were  on  the  transports  George  PecUxxiy  and  Adelaide.*  The 
frigate  Cumberland  was  ordered  to  join  the  squadron.  The  expedition 
rendezvoused  off  the  Hatteras  inlet  to  Pamlico  Sound  (at  the  western  end 
^  of  Hatteras  Island,  and  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  Cape)  at 

five  o'clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon,*  when  preparations  were 
immediately  made  for  landing  the  troops  in  the  morning,  twelve  hoars 
later. 

Two  forts,  named  respectively  Hatteras  and  Clark,  occupied  the  western 
end  of  Hatteras  Island.  The  troops  were  to  be  landed  a  short  distance  np 
the  beach,  to  attack  them  in  the  rear,  while  the  ves^ls  should  assail  them 
in  front.  The  Patenee,  MotiticeUo,  and  Harriet  Lane  were  to  be  sent  for- 
ward to  cover  the  landing  of  the  forces,  and  take  position,  at  first,  about 
two  miles  from  the  forts.  These  movements  began  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour.*  Breakfast  was  served  at  four  o'clock.  The  Cum- 
berland (sailing  vessel)  was  there,  and  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  Wabaah. 
Dragging  her  charge  to  a  proper  position,  the  Wabash  opened  fire  on  the 
forts  at  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock,  and  the  Cumberland  joinkd  in  the  work. 
The  flag-ship  {Minnesota)  was  near,  and  soon  passed  inside  the  other  two 
and  engaged  in  the  fight.  The  Susquehanna,  which  had  joined  the  expe- 
dition, came  up  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  at  once  opened  fire.  In  the  mean 
time  a  few  of  the  troops  had  landed  near  a  wreck,  about  two  miles  up  the 
beach,  under  the  direction  of  General  Butler,  who,  with  the  marines,  had 
gone  on  board  the  Harriet  Lane,  A  heavy  surf  made  the  landing  very  dif- 
ficult, and  it  was  effected  by  only  a  little  over  three  hundred  men,  who  were 
completely  covered  by  the  guns  of  the  Montieello  and  Harriet  Lane. 

The  assault  on  the  Confederate  works  had  continued  for  more  than  four 
hours,  when  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides.  The  flags  of  the  forts  were 
down,  and  the  men  from  the  smaller  work  had  fled  to  the  greater,  which 
was  Fort  Hatteras.  Some  of  the  Coast  Qoard,  under  Mr.  Weigel,  of  Colonel 
Weber's  command,  who  had  landed,  took  possession  of  the  former,  and  raised 
the  Union  flag  over  it ;  and  it  was  believed  that  both  works  were  about  to 

>  The  reawla  eompostng  the  •qnulron  were  the  Itituinota.  Qtpttin  O.  A.  Van  Brane ;  Watxuli,  OaplalB 
Samuel  Mercer;  JToitMeaUa,  Commander  John  P.  04IIU;  AnmM,  Commander  S.  C.  Bowan;  Harritt  Lam*. 
Vaptaia  John  Fannoe;  chartered  ateainer  AdtlaUU,  Commander  H.  S.  Stellwagen ;  titorgi  Peabody,  Lies- 
Unant  R.  P.  Lowry ;  and  tag  Fanny,  Lleutrnant  Pierce  Croeby.  The  lUnnsmjta  waa  the  fiag-ahtp.  The  traaa- 
port,  Sertlet,  waa  In  charge  of  Ciimmaniler  Stellwagi-a,  who  had  made  the  prepaiatlona.    ' 

>  These  treopi  oonalated  of  SMof  the  Twentieth  New  York,  Colonel  Weber-,  ttO  of  the  Ninth  New  York. 
Colonel  Howklna;  100  of  the  Union  Caaatanard,  CkptalaNUan;  aitd  00  of  the  Seooad  United  SUtaa  AxtiU«7, 
Usutenant  Lamed. 
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«d.  The  Monticello  yras  ordered  to  go  caationsly  into  the 
d  by  the  Sarriet  Larie,  and  take  possession  of  them ;  bat  it 
ed  only  a 
!,  when  fire 
pon  it  from 
IS,  and  at 
ne  a  tng- 
seen  ap- 
laving  m 
mer  filled 
for  the  re- 
brt.  The 
\usquehan- 
nee  imme- 
aed  fire  on 
the  attack 

nntil  half-past  six,  when  the  whole  squadron,  excepting  the 
he  Harriet  Lane,  haaled  off  for  the  night.  The  MotUiceUo  was 
I  during  the  fight,  and,  at  one  time,  her  captnre  or  destruction 
able ;  but  she  was  finally  taken  out  of  rang«  of  the  heavy  guna 
ithout  much  damage. 

ihe  morning  of  the  29th  the  contest  was  renewed.  During  the 
niBg,  Major  W.  S.  G.  Andrews,  the  commander  of  the  two  forts 
m  absent  on  the  main),  accompanied  by  Samuel  Barron,  who 
and  of  a  little  Confederate  navy  in  charge  of  the  defenses  of 
North  Carolina,  and  then  lying  in  Pamlico  Sound,  not  far  from 
ved  at  Fort  Hatteras.  They  found  Colonel  Martin,  who  had 
e  defense  during  the  day,  completely  prostrated  by  fatigue, 
reed  that  Barron  should  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  fort, 
L  Guns  were  speedily  brought  to  bear  on  Fort  Clark,  then 
be  held  by  the  Nationals,  and  the  batteries  were«placed  in 
sh  troops.  But  Fort  Clark  was  not  held  by  Butler's  troops. 
;ll  and  cautiously  handled  by  their  commander,  Colonel  Weber, 
(1  withdrawn  toward  the  landing-place.  Not  far  from  the  fort 
ced  in  battery  during  the  night  two  howitzers  and  a  rifled 
non,  landed  from  the  fleet.  These  were  very  serviceable  in  the 
tenant  Johnson,  of  the  Coast  Guard,-  who,  early  in  the  morning, 
/onfederate  steamer  Wind<ne,  commanded  by  Arthur  Sinclair 
idoned  his  country's  flag),  which  was  filled  with  re-enforcements 

waa  the  principal  work,  and  rnoantod  ten  gum.  Fort  Clark  wmsn  iqiurB  redoobt,  ftboat  TfiO 
it,  and  muuntinc:  Soven  ;_nin^  The  former  oeeapieU  a  point  on  a  aandy  beach,  and  wae 
iv  n-rttcr.  It  could  only  W  approached  op  the  land  side  br  a  mareh  of  500  yarda  drcnltooaljr 
Liiiil.  within  half  musl^ct-btint  of  tta  embankments,  and  orer  a  narrow  caoBoway.,  only  %  few 
rU  was  tforamande'l  by  two  32-pounder  ^ns  lornled  with  (rmpo  and  eanistcr  shot.  The 
octigon  In  form,  aD<I  inclosed  iiboot  three-fonrths  of  an  oore  of  gfonnd,  with  serernl  suf. 

;ald-<le-«unp  ofGoncral  Butler,  performed  a  gallant  feat  When  Fort  Clark  was  abandoned, 
ough  quite  heavy  breakers,  with  orders  from  Batler  toColonel  Weber.  He  entered  the  fort, 
id  iMpers  there  contalninor  much  ralnable  Information,  He  formed  them  Into  a  paoka^e^ 
s  shouldens  and  swam  back  with  them  to  the  ^neral.  After  tha  eapltalation,  the  Confede- 
!d  their  surprise  at  the  accuracy  of  Bntler's  Infbrmatlonaa  the  prerloua  d!>y,  being  tjcnorant 
nents  hvl  f^rnislicd  ir. 
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for  the  garrison.  The  Harriet  Lane,  in  the  mean  time,  had  ran  in  diore  to 
assist  the  hud  forces  who  had  moved  up  to  Johnson's  battery. 

The  Susquehanna  was  the  first  of  the  squadron  to  open  fire  on  the  fort 
on  the  second  day.  The  Wahash  and  Minnesota  followed,  and  a  little  later 
the  Cumberland  sailed  in  and  took  part  in  the  fight  The  Ifarritt  Loiu  also 
came  up  and  became  a  participant.  The  pounding  of  the  fort  was  too  severe 
to  be  borne  long,  and  Barron  attempted  the  trick  of  hauling  down  his  flag, 
and  assuming  the  attitude  of  the  vanqubhed ;  but  the  Nationals  were  not 
deceived  a  second  tima  At  almost  eleven  o'clock  a  whi£e  flag  appeared  over 
the  fort,  and  the  firing  ceased.  The  tug  Fanny,  with  General  Butler  od 
board,  moved  into  the  Inlet  to  take  possession  of  the  works.  The  Confede- 
rate vessels  in  the  Sound,  with  troops  on  board,  fled  at  her  approach.  The 
Harriet  Lane  and  the  transport  Adelaide  followed  the  Minny  in,  and  both 
grounded,'  but  they  were  finally  hauled  off  The  forts  were  formally 
surrendered,  under  a  capitulation  signed  by  the  respective  commandeis.* 
*'  No  one  of  the  fleet  or  army  was  ia  the  least  degree  injured,"  said  Butler, 
in  his  report  to  General  Wool  Ue  added,  that  the' loss  of  the  Confederates 
was  "  twelve  or  fifteen  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded.'" 

The  capture  of  the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Con- 
federates, and  opened  the  way  to  most  important  results,  beneficial  to  the 
National  cause,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafler.*  General  Butler  had  been 
ordered  to  destfoy  the  forts,  and  not  attempt  to  hold  them.  He  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  preserving  them,  that,  after  eonsultation  with 
Stringham  and  Stellwagen,  he  returned  immediately  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  hastened  to  Washington  with  the  first  news  of  the  victory,  to  explain 
his  views  to  the  Government  in  person.  It  was  determined  to  hold  them, 
and  the  troops,  which  had  only  been  provisioned  for  five  days,  were  imme- 
diately supplied.  Butler  was  now  commissioned  by  the  Secretary 
'^ra!*^'  °^  'War'  to  go  to  New  England  and  "raise,  arm,  uniform,  and 
equip  a  volunteer  force  for  the  war."  He  did  so.  What  was 
done  with  them  Mrill  be  revealed  when  we  come  to  consider  events  at  Ship 
Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  at  New  Orleans. 

Colonel  Hawkins  was  left,  with  the  portion  of  his  Ninth  New  Yoric 
(Zouaves)  that  had  joined  the  expedition,  to  garrison  the  post  at  Hatteras 


■  This  wa«  on  osxloaa  moment  for  the  Uolontsta,  for,  by  these  aoclilenta,  a  T*la*ble  ship  of  war  and  a  tniia- 
port  filled  with  troops  were  amler  the  gona  uf  the  fort  and  within  the  power  of  the  Confoderatea. 

'  The  eapitulatlon  was  al^ed  on  board  the  flog  ablp  Jfinntttta,  Angost  ttth,  1S61.  bjr "  &  H.  Btrin(haffl, 
Flag  Officer  Atlantio  Blockading  Squadron,"  and  "  Drnjamln  F.  Bntler,  Major-Oencrnl  V.  S.  Ann;,  command- 
ing," on  one  j>art,  and  "  S.  Barron,  Flag  Offlcer  C.  S.  Navr,  commanding  na^al  forces,  Virginia  and  Korth 
.CaroHna,"" William  F.  Martin,  Colonel  Seventh  Light  Infantry,  N.  C.  Volunteers,"  and  "  W.  8.  O.  Andtewa, 
ll^or,  commanding  Forts  Uatteraa  and  CUrk."  It  vaa  agreed  that  commanderat  men,  forta,  and  munitions  of 
war  should  bo  Immediately  surrendered  to  the  OoTernment  of  the  United  Statc^  In  terms  of  full  capltnlatlDn. 
"  the  offlocrs  and  men  to  tveelve  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war."  Barron  had  proposed  that  the  officen  and 
men  should  "  retire  "  (in  other  words,  not  be  detained  as  prisoners),  the  former  to  go  out  with  their  side-amu. 
Tlie  propoeitlon  was  rejected.    The  prisoners  were  taken  to  New  York,  and  afterward  exchanged. 

*  EeporU  of  Oeneral  Butler,  August  Suth,  and  of  Commodore  Sirtngham,  Augunt  SOth  and  September  lit, 
1841,  and  other  subunllnato  offlocrs;  also  of  "<k>mmo<lore"  Barron  and  M^Jor  Andrews,  of  the  Confederate 
(erriee,  September  Ist,  1861.  The  number  of  troops  samndered.  Including  the  offlecra,  was  71S,  and  with  them 
1,000  stand  of  orma,  &  stand  of  colors,  81  pieces  of  caunon,  ressels  with  cotton  and  stores,  and  75  kegs  of  gun- 
powder. One  of  the  flaga  was  new.  and  hod  Ixsen  presented,  within  a  week,  by  the  women  of  New  Berne,  North 
Usralina,  to  tbe  "  North  Carolina  Defendera."— Oeneral  Wool's  General  Order,  Na  8,  Aognst  81st,  1S<1. 

*  Qeoeral  Wool  lasood  a  stirring  order,  announcing  tbe  victory,  and  Secretary  Wellea  congratuUted  String' 
fam  and  hla  men  for  the  "  brilUant  achievement  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a  maa  on  tbe  Union  aide." 
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and  liold  the  Island  and  Inlet.  Late  in  September  ho  was  re-enfbrced  bjr 
Colonel  Brown  and  his  Twentieth  Indiana  regiment.  In  the  mean  time  an 
expedition  had  been  secretly  prepared  for  following  up  the  victory  at  Hat- 
tcras,  by  seizing  and  holding  the  whole  coast  of  North  Carolina  washed  by 
the  waters  of  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds,  and  threatening  Norfolk,  still 
held  by  the- Confederates,  in  the  rear.' 

The  first  object  was  to  close  the  passages  to  these  Sounds  from  the  sea. 
Accordingly,  a  little  naval  force  was  sent*  to 
break  up  a  Confederate  post  at  Ocracoke  Inlet,  a 
few  miles  down  the  coast  from  Hatteras.  Commo- 
dore Rowan  sent  Lieutenant  J.  T.  Maxwell  to  perform  this 
service.  He  went  in  the  tug  J'bnny,  with  a  detachment 
of  mariners  and  soldiers  of  the  Naval  Brigade  which  had 
been  organized  in 
Hampton  Roads. 
The  tug  towed  a 
launch,  and  the  Sua. 
quehanna  accompa- 
nied them.  An 
earthwork,  Kttle  in- 
ferior to  Fort  Hat- 
teras, was  found  on 
Beacon  Island,  com- 
manding the  Inlet ;  but  this,  called  Fort  Ocracoke,  and  older  Fort  Morgan 
near,  were  abandoned.    They  were  disabled  by  MaxwelL 

In  the  meantime  the  Confederates  were  evidently,  preparing  to  throw  a 
fbrce  on  to  Roanoke  Island,  to  the  northward  of  Hatteras,  with  the  intention 
of  recovering  their  losses  at  the  Inlet,  and  keeping  open  two  small  inlets  to 
Pamlico,  above  Cape  Hatteras.     Hawkins  sent  Colonel  Brown,* 
^ivith  his  Twentieth  Indiana,  up  the  island  to  a  hafniet  called    *8«p*-**- 
Chicomicocomico,  partly  to  defend  the  professedly  loyal  inhabitants  there, 
but  more  particularly  to  watch  the  Confederates,  and,  if  possible,  prevent 
their  gaining  possession  of  Roanoke.     The  regiment  was  landed  in  small 
boats,'   with  very  scant  supplies.    The  J>bnny  was  sent  with     .g^p,  30 
stores,'  but  was  captured  by  the  Confederates,  who  thus  obtained     ^^^  1. 
property  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  most  important  loss  was  the  camp  equipage,  provisions,  and  intrenching 
tools  of  BroMm's  regiment.    It  defeated  his  undertaking ;  for  when,  on  the 
4th  of  October,  a  squadron  of  five  or  six  Confederate  steamers,  bearing  over 
two  thousand  men,  composed  of  North  Carolinians  and  Georgians,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  Roanoke  Island,  bore  down  from  Croatan  Sound,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  attacking  him,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat     Troops 
were  landed  Scorn  the  steamers  at  Keneekut  and  Chicomicocomico,  above 
and  below  Brown's  Camp,  under  cover  of  shells  thrown  from  the  armed  vessels. 
The  Indianians  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Cape  Hatteras,  where  they  were  met 
by  five   hundred   of  Hawkins's   Zouaves,  supported  by  the  Suaquehanna 
and  MontieeUo.    They  had  lost  about  fifty  men,  most  of  whom  were  oap- 
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tared  while  Btraggling.'  A  number  of  the  islanders  had  followed  them; 
and  all  had  suffered  much  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  during  that 
exciting  march  of  twenty-eight  miles.  The  Confederate  vesaels  were  a 
part  of  the  little  fleet  in  that  region,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Lynch,  who  had  lately  abandoned  his  flag  and  joined  the  insurgents.  The 
assailants  fled  back  to  Roanoke,' and  after  that  left  Hatteras  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  National  forces.  General  Mansfield  was  sent  fix>m 
Washington  with  five  hundred  troops,  to  still  further  strengthen  the  positioB. 
He  was  soon  relieved  by  Brigadier-General  Thomas  S.  Williams,  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army. 

.While  these  events  were  transpiring,  Colonel  Hawkins,  in  pursuance  of 
the  humane  and  conciliatory  policy  of  the  Government  toward  misguided 
and  misinformed  inhabitants,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  in  which  he  exposed  the  misrepresentations  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  put  forth  by  the  conspirators  and  their  allies,  assuring 
them  that  the  war  was  waged  only  against  traitors  and  rebels  (who  were 
called  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  have  peace),  and  that  the  troops  had 
come  to  give  back  to  the  people  law,  order,  and  the  Constitution,  and  all  their 
legitimate  rights.  To  this  there  was  a  public  response  by  the  inhabitants 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hatteras,  who  professed  to  be  loyaL  A  conven- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Hyde  County  was  held,*  which,  by  resolo- 

'^i!**  ^^one,  ofiered  the  loyalty  of  its  members  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment. A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  statement  of 
grievances,  and  a  declaration  of  independence  of  Confederate  rule  was  put 
forth,  in  form  and  style  like  that  issued  in  1776.*    A  more  important  conven- 

iNov  la  ^^^°  ^^  ^^^^  "■^  Hatteras  a  month  later,'  in  which  appeared 
representatives  from  forty-five  counties  in  North  Carolina.  That 
body  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  the  State,  and  by  a  strong  ordinance  pro- 
vided for  the  government  of  North  Carolina  in  allegiance  to  the  National 
Constitution.  This  promise  of  good  was  so  hopeful  that  the  President,  by 
proclamation,  ordered  an  election  to  be  held  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina.     The  people  complied,  and  elected  a  representa- 

«H  87  **^®'  (Charles  Honry  Foster),  but  he  was  not  admitted  to  Con- 
gress,' because  of  some  technical  objection.  This  leaven  of 
loyalty,  that  promised  to  affect  the  whole  State,  was  soon  destroyed  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Confederates  in  power. 

>  The  Indlann  Rfglment  was  peealiariy  nnfortatuite  at  Hatteras.  In  the  aflUr  near  Chloomlcooomtoo,  It  had 
kMt  Its  (took  of  winter  clothing.  This  diaaster  was  followed  by  a  fearftal  storm  on  the  night  of  the  Sd  oT  Narein- 
bor^  which  svrppt  along  the  coast,  nnd  brlnijrlns;  the  sea  In  with  snoh  violence  that  It  sabraergcd  Hatteras  Island 
between  the  forts,  threatening  instant  destruction  to  Fort  Clark,  the  aoMller  one,  occupied  by  the  regiment.  Its 
ftok  were  much  distressed  t>j  remural  tor  saflit; ;  and  nearly  one-half  of  its  new  supply  of  winter  clothing 
was  swept  sway. 

*  This  Declaration  bora  the  signatures  of  Ber.  Marble  Nash  Taylor,  of  the  Xorth  CanHna  Methodist  Coolhr- 
•aoa,  Caleb  h.  Btowe,  and  WllUaiii  O'Neal. 

■  This  uiOTcmi'nt  was  brought  prominently  before  the  citizens  of  New  Tork  by  Mr.  Taylor,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indcpenilenre,  at  a  meeting  over  which  Mr.  Baaoroft,  tiM  hlstorlsii,  pnsMed,  In  wbieh  fcs 
•aid  M»t  ■'  s<>me'4,e00  of  the  inhabitants  liriiig  on  the  nairow  strip  of  land  on  the  eo:ist  bad,  en  the  first  arrival 
of  the  troops,  flocki*:!  tj  ttke  the  oith  of  allegtanee,  and  this  had  cut  them  off  from  their  scanty  reeotirors  of 
traffic  with  the  Interior.  They  were  a  poor  raoe."  he  said,  "  living  prinolpally  by  fishing  aid  gatharlag  »f 
yesknm,  an  evergreen  of  sponhuMODS  growth,  whl«h  they  dried  and  ensbMiged  for  com."  The  yiwknm  is  a 
plant  which  Is  extensively  used  in  that  region  as  a  snbstltnte  for  tea. 

The  appeal  of  Mr,  Taylor  In  behalf  of  these  people  was  nobly  responded  to  hr  geaerons  gUta  of  mosey,  And, 
•addothlng. 
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Whilst  the  Btiriing  events  just  mentioned  were  occarring  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pickens,  on  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  had  again  become  the  theater  of  conflict.  Wo  have  observed  how 
that  fortress  was  saved  from  seizure  by  the  insurgents  at  Pensacola  in  the 
^ring  of  1861,  and  the  arrival  in  June,  at  Santa  Rosa  Island  (on  which  the 
fort  stands),  of  the  Ne^r  York  Sixth,  known  as  Wilson's  Zouaves.'  These 
troops  and  a  small  blockading  squadron,  with  a  garrison  in  the  fort,  were 
Btationed  there  for  the  purpose  of  securing  from  capture  by  the  Confederates 
that  fortress,  whose  possession  was  so  much  coveted  by  them.  Although  no 
serious  hostilities  occurred  between  these  forces  and  the  insurgents  on  the 
main,  who  threatened  them,  the  former  were  not  inert,  but  dispelled  the 
uneasiness  of  camp  and  deck  life  by  an  occasional  disturbance  of  the  quiet 
of  their  foe,  sometimes  by  threatening  a  descent  on  the  coast,  and  at  others 
by  firing  on  some  supply-vessel  of  the  Confederates,  moving  in  Pensacola 
'Bs.j.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  September,*  a  party  from  Fort  ^ 
Pickens,  under  Lieutenant  Shepley,  burned  the  Dry  Dock  at  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Warrington;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  the  san)e  month, 
about  one  hundred  men,  under  Lieutenant  John  H.  Russell,  of  Commodore 
Merwin's  flagship  Colorado,  crossed  over  to  the  Navy  Yard,  and  before 
dayUght  boarded  a  large  schooner  (the  Jitdiih),  which  was  being  fitted  out 
as  a  privateer,  and  lying  at  the  wharf  there.  They  spiked  a  ten-inch 
colnmbiad,  with  which  she  was  armed,  and  burnt  her  to  the  water's  edge. 
By  the  use  of  muffled  oars  they  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels  until  it 
Tras  too  late  for  useful  resistance.*  This  was  a  most  during  feat,  for  at  the 
Navy  Yai-d  near  by  there  were  at  least  a  thousand  Confederate  soldiers. 
•*  They  were  led  by  an  officer  with  the  courage  of  forty  Numidian  lions,  and 
their  success  was  perfect,"  said  an  account  of  the  affiiir  written  by  an  officer 
at  the  Navy  Yard. 

The  Confederates  soon  became  the  aggressors.  '  Early  in  October,  they 
nckade  an  attempt  to  surprise  and  capture  Wilson's  troops  on  Santa  Rosa 
Island.  About  fourteen  hundred  picked  men,  chosen  mostly  from  Georgia 
troops  and  from  some  Irish  volunteers,  and  commanded  by  General  Ander- 
son, assbted  by  General  Rugg^es,  crossed  Pensacola  Bay  in  the  evening  on 
several  -  steamers,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning'  landed  at 
Deer  Point,  on  Santa  Rosa  Island,  four  or  five  miles  eastward  of 
the  encampment  of  the  Zouave&  Anderson  divided  his  force  into  three 
colomns,  and  in  this  order  marched  upon  the  camp,  wherein  there  was  no 
suspicion  of  danger  near.  The  pickets  were  suddenly  driven  in,  and  the 
Zouaves  were  completely  surprised. 

The  Confederate  war-cry  was,  "  Death  to  Wilson  I  no  quarter !'"  The 
Zouaves  fought  desperately  in  the  intense  darkness,  while  being  driven  back 
by  superior  numbers  to  the  cover  of  batteries  Lincoln  and  Totten,  situated 


•  8m  chapter  X  V^  Tolnma  I. 

'Ueatenajic  Rnssell  lost  three  men  killed  and  tweire  wonnded.  The  planntnfc  aild  fitting  ont  of  tlse 
•zpadltion  wna  Intrasted  to  OaptolD  Bailer,  o(  the  Oolorailo.  Uenteoaat  Biuaell  wu  pruiooted  to  Cotnmuder 
oa  the  4th  of  October. 

'  Common  report  had  glren  to  Wtlson^fl  men  the  chaneter  nf  belns  mostly  New  York  **roagfaB.**  and  the 
people  of  the  South  were  taught  to  bellvve  that  they  were  selected  for  the  pnrpoae  of  plunder  and  n|dae.  It 
wa*  OB  that  aeemint  that  the  Imopsat  Pensaonla  bated  them,  and  rasolred  to  (^ve  them  no  qnarter.  Wilson, 
ia  a  ehamcterlsilc  letter  to  Oenrml  Arthur,  of  New  York,  reporting  the  aflhlr,  says,  alluding  to  wild  mmors  on 
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one  on  each  side  of  the  island,  and  about  fbnr  hundred  yards  irom  Fort 
Pickens.  They  numbered  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  effective  men. 
They  were  met  in  their  retreat  by  two  companies,  under  Major  Vogdes,  sent 
out  of  the  fort  by  Colonel  Harvey  Brown,  its  commander,  to  aid  them.  Two 
other  companies,  under  Major  Arnold,  immediately  followed,  and  the  com- 
bined force  returned  and  charged  upon  the  Confederates.  The  latter  had 
already  plundered  and  burnt  the  camp,'  and  were  in  a  disorganized  state.  In 
this  condition  they  were  driven  in  great  confusion  to  their  vessels,  terribly  galled 
by  the  weapons  of  their  pursuers.  As  the  vessels  moved  off  with  the  retreat- 
ing assailants,  several  volleys  of  musketry  were  poured  upon  them,  and  one 
of  the  launches,  loaded  with  men,  was  so  riddled  by  bullets  that  it  sank. 
In  this  affairthe  Nationals  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  sixty-fonr 
men.  Among  the  latter  was  Major  Vogdes.  The  Confederates  lost  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,'  including  those  who  were  drowned.  Such  was  the 
confusion  in  which  they  fled  to  their  boats,  that,  according  to  the  statement 
of  one  of  their  officers,  they  shot  down  their  own  friends  in  numbers.  "  Night 
skirmishing  is  a  dangerous  business,"  he  said,  "  especially  in  an  unknown 
country,  as  was  the  Island  of  Santa  Rosa."  So  ended  The  Battle  of  Sabta 
Rosa  Island. 

Fort  Pickens  had  been  silent  during  the  entire  summer  and  autumn  of 
1861,  until  late  in  November,  when  its  thunders  were  heard  for  miles  along 
the  coast,  mingling  with  those  of  some  vessels  of  war  there,  in  a  combined 
attack  upon  the  forts  and  batteries  of  the  Confederates  on  the  main.  The 
garrison  at  Fort  Pickens  then  numbered  about  thirteen  hundred  men,  under 
Colonel  Brown.  The  number  of  the  Confederates,  whose  works  stretched  along 
the  shore,  from  the  Navy  Tard  to  Fort  McRee,  in  a  curve  for  about  four  miles, 
was  about  seven  thousand,  commanded,  as  in  the  spring,*  by  General  Braxton 
Bragg.  His  defenses  consisted  of  Forts  McRee  and  Barrancas,  and  fourteen 
separate  batteries,  mounting  from  one  to  four  gnns  each,  many  of  which 
were  ten-inch  columbiads,  and  several  thirteen-inch  sea-coast  mortars. 

Having  determined  to  attack  Bragg's  works.  Colonel  Brown  invited  flag- 
officer  McKean,  who  was  in  command  of  the  little  blockading  squadron  there 
(composed  of  the  Niagara,  Jiichmond,  and  Montgomery),  to  join  him.  Mc- 
Kean prepared  to  do  so,  and  at  a  little  before  ten  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d  of  November,"  the  heavy  guns  of  Port  Pickens  opened  upon 
some  transports  at  the  Navy  Yard.  This  was  the  signal  for 
McKean  to  act.  The  Niagara  was  run  in  as  near  Fort  McRee  as  the  depth 
of  water  wonld  allow,  accompanied  by  the  Richmond,  Captain  Ellison.  The 
latter  became  instantly  .engaged  in  a  hot  contest  with  the  fort  and  the  water 

th«  mafn  after  the  flgbt,  '^Thcj  arc  oxhtbftlng  mj  hcul  and  hair  tn  Pensacoln— tho  rew&nl  Is  already  claimed; 
alw  an  «ld  fla;  whioh  Inailed  tv  nlagMoff  ootheithofJuly,  vbleh  haa  betfn  hangliigUMre  aver  tinea:  nolklDf 
left,  huwrrrr,  but  the  itan.  The  Xrwirn  have  cat  It  np  In  pieces,  and  have  pinned  It  on  their  boaomaua 
trnphj.  Hrvrj  one  In  Pensaoola  has  my  aword  and  nnlforni.  I  mnat  hare  a  larg«  qnantltf  «f  hair,  and  plotj 
vf  sworda  and  nnlfarms.    They  tt,j  If  I  via  to  be  taken  allTr,  I  vas  to  bo  pat  In  a  cage  andexUbited." 

.'  TMa  camp  was  on  the  seaside  of  the  Island,  a  short  mile  from  Fort  Pickens.  The  tenta  were  arraofsd  In 
parallel  lines,  fanning  pleasant  avennes,  and  each  was  sheltered  by  n  canopy  of  boaghs  and  sh^lb^  to  protect  It 
from  the  hot  snn,  Santa  Roaa  Island  U  a  long  and  narrow  aand-bank.  with  an  aremge  width  of  abont  half  a 
mile. 

>KepnrtorColi<ne1  Hnrrey  Brown  toAdJutant-Oeneral  E.  D.  Townscnd,  October  1  llh,  1S6I :  also  of  Colonel 
Wm.  'Wilson  to  OenertI  Arthnr,  October  Uth,  1881 ;  Correspondents  of  the  AtUntio  InttlU-enerr  and  Angiisti 
OoiuMtuMotuMit.    Sec  map  of  Pensscola  Bay  and  vldnlty,  on  page  868,  Tolnme  L 

•  See  page  871,  Tolnme  I. 
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\a  soon  joined  in  the  fight  by  the  Niagara.  The  guns  oi  Fort 
Iso  brought  to  bear  upon  Fort  McRee ;  and  at  noon  the  &rtil> 
ner  and  of  Battery  Scott,  and  also  of'  the  two  vessels,  were 
le  devoted  fortress  and  the  surrounding  batteries.     The  gnns 

I  all  speedily  silenced  but  one.  Those  of  Barrancas  were  soon 
lie  efforts ;  and  from  those  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  one  or  two 

there  was  no  response  for  some  time  before  the  close  of  the 

rdment  from  Fort  Pickens  was  resumed  early  the  next  mor- 
ag  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  the  vessels  could 
range  of  Fort  McRee.    The  fire  of  Pickens  was     '^^ja^ 
more  effective  than  the  day  before.     McRee  made 
d  the  other  forts  and  the  batteries  answered  feebly.     At  three 
iftemoon,  a  dense  smoke  arose  from  the  village  of  Warrington, 
the  Navy  Yard,  and  at  about  the  same  time  buildings  in 
le  north  of  the  yard,  were  in  flames.    These  villages  were 
Lssiles  from  the  fort,  and  large  portions  of  them,  as  well  as  of 
I,  were  laid  in  ashes.    The  bombardment  was  kept  up  until 
>  next  morning,  when  it  ceased.' 
lombardment  of  two  days,  there  was  quiet  on  Pcnsacola  Bay 

day  of  the  year,'  when  another  artillery  duel    ^ 
ig  nearly  twelve  hours,  but  doing  very  little  dam-         19*1 
arty. 
rther  westward,  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  observe  little 

threatening  a  conflagration  at  several  points,  at  about  the 
events  we  have  just  considered  were  occurring  on  the  shores 
Jay.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  minor  hostilities  was 
le  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  on  the  12th  of  October,  and 
meed  by  Captain  HoUins,  an  old  officer  of  the  National  navy, 
vere  much  below  his  pretensions,  as  the  Confederates,  to  whom 
lervices  when  he  abandoned  his  flag,  in  May,  1861,  soon  learned 
Hollins  startled  the  public  with  a  telegraphic  dispatch  to  his 
Richmond,  boasting  of  a  successful  attack  on  the  National 
et  at  the  Southwest  Pass  of  );he  Mississippi    He  claimed  to 

II  the  vessels  aground  on  the  bar  there,  sinking  one  of  them 
g  well"  the  others.'  The  official  account  of  this  affair  showed 
facts : 

IS  was  placed  in  command  of  a  peculiarly  shaped  iron-clad  ves- 
am,"  and  named  Manassas.    At  about  four  o'clock  in  the  mor- 
was  seen  approaching  the  little  blockading  squad- 
;  of  the  Tjrar  steamer  Richmond,  sloops-of-war  Vin-  '°*^^**" 
■eWe,  and  steam-teqder  Water-  Witch,  all  under  the 


lel  Rroirn,  XoTcraber  S4th,  1S(1 ;  »lao  of  Commodoro  MoK«aii  to  B««ret*r7  Wellea,  Nsreiii- 

■t  of  0«iieral  Bragg  to  Samnd  Coopar,  Norembcr  STth,  1661. 

;s  a  copy  of  thn  dispateli,  dated  at  Fort  Jackson,  below  New  Orleans,  Ootober  IStb.  1891 : 

E4l  the  binckaders  with  my  little  fleet    I  succeeded,  after  a  rery  short  stm^gle.  In  driTlng 

the  Soothwest  Pass  bar,  exeept  the  PtMa,  vUoh  Itmk, 

In  flpom  them,  and  after  they  were  fiist  In  sand  I  p«pp«red  them  w«IL    There  were  no 

I.    It  was  a  complete  saeoesa.— HoLuna." 

It— 8 
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command  of  Captain  John  Pope.'  The  Manaseaa  was  close  to  the  Hiehmond 
before  she  was  discovered,  and  by  the  time  the  watch  could  give  the  alarm, 
her  iron  prow  had  struck  the  vessel  "abreast  the  port  fore-channels,"  tearing 

a  coal  schooner  that  was  alongside  £rom 
her  fastenings,  and  staving  a  hole  in 
the  ship's  side,  about  five  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, two  feet  below  the  water- 
line.  The  ram  then  drew  o^  and,  pass- 
ing aft,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
breach  the  Jiic/imond't  stem.  The 
crew  of  the  assailed  vessel  had  promptly 
hastened  to  quarters  at  the  first  alarm, 
and,  as  the  monster  passed  abreast  of 
the  ship  in  the  darkness,  had  given 
it  a  volley  from  the  port  battery,  but 
with  what  effect  was  not  known  nntil 
some  time  afterward. 

A  signal  of  danger  liad  been  given 
to  the  other  vessels.  They  at  once 
slipped  their  cables  and  got  under 
way,  with  orders  to  jnm  down  to  the  Pass,  while  the  Hiehmond  should 
cover  their  retreat.  This  was  done  at  five  o'clock.  In  an  attempt  to  pat* 
the  bar,  the  Hiehmond  and  Vincennes  grounded,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  in 
the  morning,  where  they  were  bombarded  for  a  while  by  the  Manassas,  and 
some  fire-rafts  were  sent  down  to  bum  them.  A  little  later,  Commander 
Robert  Handy,  of  the  Vincennes,  mistaking  the  meaning  of  a  signal  from 
Pope,  abandoned  his  ship,  placed  a  slow  match  at  the  magazine,  and  with 
his  ofiicers  and  crew  fled,  some  to  the  Hiehmond  and  some  to  the  Water- 
Witch.  Happily,  the  fire  of  the  match  expired,  and  Handy  and  his  men  re- 
turned to  the  ship  and  saved  her.  The  fire-rafts  sent  down  by  Hollins  were 
harmless,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  Confederate  "  Commodore "  withdrew  and 
ran  up  to  Fort  Jackson,  to  send  news  of  his  great  "  victory  "  to  Richmond. 
The  only  damages  inflicted  by  IloUins  were  slight  bruises  on  the  coal 
schooner,  sinking  a  large  boat,  %nd  staving  Captain  Pope's  gig.  When  hi« 
dispatch  and  the  facts  were  considered  together,  they  produced  great  merri- 
ment throughout  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  weak  Confederate  "Com- 
modore." 

The  Manuasas  would  have  been  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  blockaders  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  haods  of  a  competent  officer.  It  was 
so  considered  by  the  Government;  and  the  apprehension  that  others  of  like 
character  might  be  speedily  fitted  out  at  New  Orleai^,  hastened  the  prepanir 
tions  already  commenced  for  sending  an  expedition  to  the  Lower  Mississippi, 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  it  and  its  connecting  waterfi,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  great  oommercial  city  on  its  banks.  This  expedition  and  it« 
results  will  be  hereafter  considered. 


■  Thli  aqncdron  had  bern  plnwd  then  bjr  Flsgofflrer  MoKeiui,  eomnundrr  of  the  eqnulron  off  PmiKoI^ 
for  tbo  porpuse  o(  griunlliif  tbe  Mrml  Mitruioes  to  the  MlMlralppI,  ind  eraettng  *  hitteiy  at  the  hnid  of  Ik* 
pssMS,  whldi  \roal(]  Fomn.aiKl  Ibe  tatWn  nuTt^atlun  of  tbe  riTer. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

■ATAL  OPEBATIONS  ON  THE  C0A8T  0»  SOUTH  CABOLINA.— MILITART 
OPIEATIONS  Olf  THE  LINE  OF  THE  POTOMAC  BITEB. 

AMPTON  ROADS  presented  a  spectacle,  in  October, 
similar  to  that,  late  in  August,  of  the  Hatteras  expe- 
dition ;  but  more  imposing.  It  was  a  land  and  naval 
armament,  fitted  out  for  a  descent  upon  the  borders 
^^  of  lower  South  Carolina,  among  the  coast  islands 
^,  between  Charleston  harbor  and  the  Savannah  River. 
^f  The  want  of  some  harbors  under  the  control  of  the 

'^  .      Grovemment  in  that  region,  as  stations,  and  as  places 

blockading  vessels  during  the  storms  of  autumn  and  winter, 
Oovemment  to  take  action  on  the  subject  even  before  the 
igress  in  July.  So  early  as  June,  a  Board  of  army  and  navy 
vened  at  Washington  City.'  The  Board,  after  careful  inves- 
I  elaborate  reports,  and,  in  accordance  with  their  recommen- 
tions  were  planned.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the 
rgetic  assistant,  Mr.  Fox,  had  so  far  matured  an  expedition 
n  coast,  that,  early  in  October,  rumors  of  it  began  to  attract 
n.  It  became  tangible  when  in  Hampton  Roads  a  large 
seen  gathering,  and  at  Annapolis  a  considerable  land  force 

which,  it  was  said,  was  to  form  a  part  of  the  expedition. 
I  to  go  was  a  mystery  to  the  public,  and  its  destination  was 

the  popular  mind,  that  it  was  placed  by  conjecture  at  almost 

interest  between  Cape  Hatteras  and  Galveston,  in  Texas. 

circles  its  destination  was  generally  unknown  when  it  sailed, 
1  secret  been  kept. 

orces  of  the  expedition,  which  assembled  at  Annapolis,  in 
it  fifteen  thousand  in  number,  were  placed  in  charge  of  Briga- 
.  W.  Sherman,  acting  as  major-general  The  naval  portion 
on  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  S.  F.  Dupont, 
1  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  just  mentioned.  The 
osed  of  fifty  war  vessels  and  transports,  with  twenty-five  coal 

convoy   of  the   Vandalia.      These,   with    the  troops,   left 
Is  and  proceeded  to  sea  on  a  most  lovely  October 
ng  been  summoned  to  tbe  movement  at  dawn  by 
fa  gun  on  the  Wabaeh,  the  Commodore's  flag-«hip. 
1  of  the  expedition 'Was  not  generally  known  by  the  partici- 


•  0ct», 
]8tl. 


eompofled  of  M^or  John  Q.  Banurd,  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  army,  Profennr  Al«s- 
«ut  Surrey,  and  Captain*  Samuel  F.  Dupont  and  Charla*  H.  Davla,  of  the  Nary. 
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pants  in  it  until  it  was  well  out  to  sea,  when,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
as  we  shall  observe,  it  was  announced  to  be  Port  Royal   entrance  and 

harbor,  and  the  coast  islands  of  Sonth 
Carolina. 

The  army  under  Sherman  was 
divided  into  three  brigades,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Brigadier 
Generals  Egbert  S.  Viele,  Isaac  J. 
Stevens,  and  Horatio  G.  Wright ;  all 
of  them,  including  the  chief,  being 
graduates  of  the  West  Point  ^lilitary 
Academy.  The  transports  which 
bore  these  troo])s  were  about  thirty- 
five  in  number,  and  included  some 
powerful  steamships.' 

The  Wabash  led  the  way  out  to 
sea,  and  its  followers,  moving  in 
three  parallel  linos,  and  occupying  % 
space  of  about  twelve  miles  each  way,  made  a  most  imposing  appearance 
The  war-vessels  and  transports  were  judiciously  intermingled,  so  that  the 
latter  might  be  safely  convoyed.'  During  a  greater  portion  of  the  day  of 
departure,  they  moved  down  the  coast  toward  stormy  Cape  Ilatteras,  most 
of  the  vessels  in  sight  of  the  shore  of  North  Carolina,  and  all  hearts  cheered 
with  promises  of  line  wcatlier.  That  night  was  glorious.  The  next  day 
was  fair.  The  second  night  was  calm  and  beautiful.  There  was  no  moon 
visible ;  but  the  stars  were  brilliant.  The  dreaded  Cape  Ilatteras  was 
passed  in  the  dimness  with  such  calmness  of  sea,  that  on  the  following 
morning  a  passenger  on  the  Atlantic  counted  no  less  th.in  thirty-eight  of 
the  fifty  vessels  in  sight  from  her  deck.  But,  on  that  evening,  the  aspect  of 
the  heavens  changed,  and  the  terrible  storm,  already  mentioned,  which  swept 
over  Ilatteras  so  fearfully  at  the  beginning  of  November,  was  soon  encoun- 
tered, and  the  expedition  was  really  "  scattered  to  the  winds."  So  complete 
was  the  dispersion,  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  November,  only  a 
single  vessel  miglit  be  scon  from  the  deck  of  the  Wabash.  Fortunately, 
there  were  sealed  orders  on  board  of  each  vessel.    These  were  opened,  and  the 


'  Tlio  Atlantic  tini  Baltic^  c:ich  cnrryln^  a  full  rocimcnt  of  men  an'l  ft  T.ist  amonnt  of  provision*  and  rtorrj, 
wero  of  the  larsrer  class.  Aniunc:  the  other  more  notable  vessels  may  be  nimcd  the  Vandertfi/t^  Onmu 
Queen,  Ericunon,  Empire  City,  Daniel  Webiter,  anil  Oreai  IlepuliiiCy  the  latter  having  been  emplnyed  iQ  !!• 
British  perviee  for  the  same  jiurpos*'  dnrin:;  a  part  of  the  Crimean  war,  Amon?  Iho  lesser  vessels  were  fire  or 
•Ix  ferry-boat*,  calculated,  on  account  of  their  capacity  and  light  draught,  for  landing  troops  la  shallov  and  rtUl 
waters.    The  entire  tonnage  of  the  transports  was  estimated  at  about  40,000  Ions. 

'  The  vessels  moved  in  the  following  order  and  connection :  The  Wabnah  -was  flanked  by  the  gunboats 
Pitimiee.  Oetit'tca,  Ciirletr,  Inaac  P.  Smithy  Seneca,  Pemhina,  Unfuiill^,  Pen^in^  and  R.  B.  Farbu.  Th« 
Bitltia,  towing  the  Ocean  Expre^n,  led  the  column  on  the  left,  and  was  supported  by  the  PocaJumtat.  TW 
Illinois  t<iwed  the  Golden  Eagle,  and  was  followed  by  the  Zocnttt  Point,  Sttjr  €^f  thi  South,,  PurktrAv^ 
Belvi<Ure,  Alabama,  Coattacoalcas,  AfaHon,  Governor,  and  Mohican, 

The  Atlantic  led  the  central  line,  and  was  followed  by  the  VanderbiU,  towing  the  Grtat  HepuUic;  th» 
0ce4in  Queen,  towing  the  ZenaH  Coffin;  and  these  were  followed  by  the  WinJIeld  Scott,  Potomac^  Caimlia, 
Oriental  Union,  It.  S.  Forbeg,  Viren,  and  O.  M.  Petit.  • 

The  Empire  Citij  led  t!ie  right,  followed  by  the  Ericamn,  Philadelphia,  Ben  De  Ford.  Florida,  Rmnett, 
JfatamaM,  Daniel  TiVebnter,  Atigustti,  Man/lower,  Peerlewt,  Ariel,  Mercury,  Oiceota,  and  two  ferry-bottfc 
The  twenty-flvo  coal-bar^o-s  convoyed  by  the  Vundalia,  had  beep  sent  out  the  day  before,  with  instmctifl«« 
to  rendejvons  olTtho  Savannah  ElTer,  so  as  to  mislead  as  to  the  real  destination  of  the  expedition. 
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place  of  rendezvous,  off  Port  Royal,  wae  made  known.  In  that  fearful  storm 
four  transport  vessels  were  lost,'  bat  not  a  dozen  persons  perished.  It  was 
meet  remarkable  how  small  was  the  aggregate  amount  of  disaster  suffered 
by  eo  large  a  number  of  vessels  in  company,  by  a  storm  so  severe  that  at 
lames  it  was  a  hurricane.  Some  were  compelled  to  part  with  freight,  in 
order  to  insure  salvation.  The  gunboat  Mercury  lost  one  of  her  two  rifled 
gana,  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  her ;  and  the  Isaac  P.  Smith  was  saved 
by  parting  with  eight  8-inch  guns  in  the  same  way.  The  side-wheel  steamer 
HoridOy  carrying  nine  guns,  was  disabled,  and  put  back  in  distress ;  and  the 
Selvidere  and  two  New  York  ferry-boats  {Ethan  Allen  and  Commodore 
J*erry)  were  compelled  to  go  back  to  Fortress  Monroe,  where  they  gave  the 
first  public  notice  of  the  storm  and  the  dispersion  of  the  fleet. 

Tlie  sad  news  disturbed  the  loyal  people  with  alarm  and  distress  until  the 
small  amount  of  disaster  was  known,  while  the  Confederate  newspapen 
were  jubilant  with  the  expressed  idea  that  the  elements  were  in  league  with 
them  in  destroying  their  enenues.  "The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Sisera,"  one  of  them  quoted,  and  added,  "So  the  winds  of  heaven  fight  for 
the  good  cause  of  Southern  independence.  Let  the  Deborahs  o{  the  South 
sing  a  soQg  of  deliverance."  That  joyous  song  was  very  brief,  for,  whilst  it 
was  swelling  in  full  chorus,  a  voice  of  wailing  went  over  the  Southern  land, 
such  as  had  not  been  heard  since  its  wicked  betrayers  had  raised  their  arms 
for  the  destruction  of  the  liepublic  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

On  Sunday  morning*  the  storm  began  to  abate,  and  the  vessels 
of  the  expedition  to  reassemble  around  the   flag-ship.     When     '^^li'' 
passing  Charleston  harbor.  Commodore  Dnpont  sent  in  Captain 
lArdner  with  the  Seneca  to  direct  the  SutquxhantM,  on  blockading  duty 
there,  to  proceed  to  Port  Royal;  and  on  the  following  morning,  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  Wabash  anchored  off  Port  Royal  Bar  in  company  with  twenty- 
five  vessels,  whilst  many  others  were  continually  heaving  in  sight  in  the  dim 
ofling. 

Tlie  expedition  was  now  on  the  threshold  of  a  theater  of  great  and  im- 
portant events,  with  muiy  difficulties  and  dangers  still  before  it.  The  awful 
perils  of  the  sea  had  been  passed,  but  there  were  others,  no  less  fearful,  to  be 
encountered  in  the  works  of  man  before  it  There  were  also  grave  dangers 
beneath  the  waters  on  which  that  armada  floated,  for  the  insurgents  had,  as 
we  have  observed,'  removed  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  every  help  to 
navigation  all  along  the  Southei-n  coasts.  Yet  a  remedy  for  this  evil  was 
found  in  the  person  of  Commander  Charles  H.  Davis  (the  fleet  captain,  and 
chief  of  Dupont's  staff),  and  Mr.  Boutclle,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  a  man  of 


*  The  Io«t  T«iwls  were  th«  Govtmor,  Pttrltm,  Oxieola,  ud  Pnlon.  The  0oc«mnr,  Captain  Lttetafleld, 
wm»  m  stam  tnasport.  It  fottndwed  on  Snndsr  (Nor.  8),  hcTlng  on  board  a  taottalkui  of  IDaI)ne^  numb«rln( 
tSOi  All  were  tared  bjr  the  frigit<i&Mn«(Mepage866,TulameL>,  Captain  BIngold.  excepting  a  corporal  and  >iz 
mm,  who  were  drowned,  or  croabcd  between  the  veesels;  nearly  all  theanziBandbalfof  the  aecontermenta  of  th« 
nartee*  were  nr^d,  and  abont  10,000  ronnds  of  eartrldi^ea.  The  PterU—  waa  a  amall  Ijika  Ontario  ateamer, 
kwdrd  with  beef  cattle,  Ita  officcra  and  crew  were  saved  bj  the  gnnboat  Mohican^  Captain  Gordon.  The  pro- 
peller OmsolOt  CsT'toln  Morrell,  olao  loaded  with  beef  cattle,  woa  wrecked  on  North  Island,  near  Geor^etowa, 
S.  C,  and  ita  people,  20  in  nnmbcr,  wero  made  prisoners.  The  UniojK,  Captain  Sawin,  was  a  new  and  stanch 
Bteamer,  and  want  ashore  off  liconfort,  N.  C,  with  a  large  qnontlty  of  atorea,  which  wero  lost  Its  crow  and 
fsiinam.  and  a  few  enldiera,  in  all  T3  peraons,  were  capturod  and  taken  into  the  Interior.  The  atanch  steamer 
WinXeld  Scott,  with  SOO  men  of  tho  Fiftieth  ronnsjrlvaoia  regiment,  barely  eaoaped  deatraction. 

*  Bee  pafe  428,  Tolnme  L 
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great  scientific  skill,  who  had  recently  been  engaged  in  making  a  minute 
examination  of  this  coast.  By  these  well-informed  men  the  channel  entrance 
to  Port  Royal  Sound  was  found,  and  so  Avell  buoyed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  that  the  fleet  might  enter  with  perfect  safety.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  Commodore  Dupont  was  infomied  that  all  of  his  gun-boats  and 
transports  drawing  less  than  eighteen  feet  water  might  go  forward  without 
danger.  The  movement  commenced  at  once,  and  at  twilight  these  vessels 
were  all  anchored  in  the  roadstead  of  Port  Royal. 

To  oppose  the  further  progress  of  the  expedition,  the  Confederates  had 
earthworks  on  each  side  of  Port  Royal  entrance.  The  one  on  the  northern 
side,  at  Bay  Point,  Phillip's  Island,  was  named  Fort  Beauregard,  and  that 
on  the  southern  side,  near  Hilton  Head,  Hilton  Head  Island,  was  callefi 
F'ort  Walker.  The  latter  was  a  strong  regular  work,  with  twenty-four  guns; 
and  the  former,  though  inferior  to  it  in  every  resjjcct,  was  formidable,  beinj 
armed  with  twenty  guns. 

Fort  Walker  was  manned,  when  the  expedition  arrived,  by  six  hundred 
and  twenty  men,'  under  General  T.  F.  Drayton,  a  wealthy  land-owner,  whose 

mansion  was  not  more  than  a  mile 
distant  from  it,  standing  a  few  yards 
from  the  beach,  and  overlooking  a 
beautiful  expanse  of  land  and  water. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Captain  Pcrciyal 
Drayton,  commander  of  the  Poea- 
hontas,  of  this  expedition.  On  the 
beach  at  Camp  Lookout,  six  miles 
from  Fort  Walker,  were  sixty-five  men 
of  Scriven's  guerrillas,  who  acted  as 
scouts  and  couriers  for  the  commander. 
These  forces  were  increased,  before  the 
battle  commenced,  to  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men.' 
The  force  on  Bay  Point  was  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  men,  commanded  by 
Colonel  R.  G.  M.  Dunovant.'  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine,  con- 
sisting of  the  Beaufort  Volunteer  Artillery,  gan-isoned  Fort  Beauregard, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Captain  Stephen  Elliott,  Jr.,  of  Beaufort. 
Dunovant's  infantry  force  was  stationed  so  as  to  protect  the  eastern  portion 
of  Phillip's  Island,  and  the  entrance  to  Trenchard's  Inlet. 

In  addition  to  these  land  forces,  there  was  a  little  squadron  called  tlie 
"  Musquito  Fleet,"  under  Commodore  Josiah  Tatnall,  a  brave  old  veteran  of 
the  National  navy,  who  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of  1812,  but  who 
had  been  seduced  from  his  allegiance  and  his  flag  by  the  siren  song  of 
supreme  State  sovereignty.     He  had  followed  the  politicians  of  his  native 


'  Two  companies  of  Wagner's  South  Carolina  Firit  Keglment  of  .^rtiller^,  three  cotnpttiiles  of  HaynnTt 
Ninth  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  and  four  companies  of  Dunorant's  Twelfth  Soath  Carolina  Volonlwrs,  under 
M^or  Jones. 

'  The  re-enforcemeuts  were  composed  of -l-Vl  inCintry  from  Oenriria.  under  command  of  Captain  Benj:  (^T- 
tcfn  Reed's  battery  of  two  lO-ponnder howitzers  siiil  50  men,  and  Colonel  De  Saosfiurv's  Fifteenth  South  <iralll« 
Volunteers,  numherinfl:  6.y)  men,  '"•.""" 

'  See  page  13S,  volame  L 
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Georgia  in  the  wi<^ed  ways  of  treaeon,  and  in  the  coone  of  a  few  months  he 
had  &Uen  from  his  high  position  of  an  honored  commander,  kindly  placed 
by  his  Government  in  a  retreat  of  ease  and  comfort,  at  the  naval  station  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  on  Lake  Ontario,  in  New  York,  to  be  the  chief  manager  of 
a  little  flotilla  of  eight  small  armed  steamers  that  had  been  employed  in 
navigating  the  shallow  waters  among  the  Coast  Islands,  and  losing,  by  lack 
of  success,  even  the  respect  of  those  whose  bad  cause  he  had  consented  to 
aerre.  His  achievements  on  the  occasion  we  are  now  considering  consisted 
of  a  harmless  show  of  opposition  to  the  fleet  when  it  anchored  in  Port  Koyal 
roadstead ;  a  sncoessful  retreat  from  danger  when  a  few  shots  were  hurled  at 
his  vessels ;  assisting  in  the  flight  of  the  Confederate  land  forces  upon  Hilton 
Head  Island,  and  in  the  destruction  of  hb  own  flotilla  to  prevent  its  capture 
by  his  late  brothers  in  the  National  navy. 

On  Tuesday,  the  6th,*  Commander  John  Rogers,  a  passenger  ^j. 
with  Dnpont,  on  his  way  to  hb  own  ship,  the  Flag,  accompanied 
by  General  Wright,  made  a  reconnoissanoe  in  force  of  the  Confederate  works 
in  the  Ottatea,  supported  by  the  Curieto,  Seneca,  and  Smith.  The  forts  on 
both  shores  opened  upon  them,  as  they  desired  they  should,  and  an  engage- 
ment of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ensued,  by  which  the  strength  and 
character  of  those  works  were  fairly  tested.  In  the  mean  time,  the  great 
Wabash  had  passed  safely  over  the  bar,  and  every  thing  was  now- ready  for 
an  attack.  It  was  delayed  by  an  ugly  wind  off  shore,  and  meanwhile  the 
Confederates  were  re-enforced  and  their  works  were  strengthened. 

Thursday,  the  7th,  dawned  gloriously.     The  transports  were  all  in  sight, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  morning  sun  a  grand  spec- 
tacle was  speedUy  presented.     It  had  been  ascei^  y^^v 
tained  by  Rogers  and  "Wright  that  Fort  Walker,       \%^fc^»^^^#7 
on  Hilton  Head,  was  by  far  the  most  powerful  of        VlY*^J^#     «/ 
the  defenses,  and  upon  it  the  bolts  of  the  fleet  were          \V^^^h  ■■■i  ml 
chiefly  hurled.    The  order  of  battle  "  comprised  a           )J  1/ 
main  squadron  ranged,  in  a  line  ahead,  and  a  flank-         /  l«i^^        0*\  \ 
ing  squadron,  which  was  to  be  thrown  off  on  the        ^-^^SfcS^*^^-^ 
northern   section  of  the  harbor,  to  engage   the  w           ^ 
■enemy's  flotilla  (Tatnall's),  and  prevent  them  tak-  ^^^PI^^M^^^^^^ 
ing  the  rear  ships  of  the  main  line  when  it  turned                      ~"^^— 
to  the  southward,  or  cutting  off  a  disabled  vessel."'      *""  »*ut.B,  hilto.  dbau. 
That  flotOIa  was  then  lying  at  a  safe  distance  between  Hilton  Head  and  Paris 
Islands. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  to  pass  up  midway  between  Forts  Walker  and 
Beauregard  (which  were  about  two  miles  apart),  receiving  and  returning  the 
fire  of  both ;  and  at  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles  northward  of  the 
latter,  round  by  the  west,  and  closing   in  with  the  former,  attack  it  on 


>  Keport  at  Corarawlora  Dnpont  to  tha  Soeretarx  of  tbo  Vtrj,  Narembcr  11th,  1861.  The  nufai  aqudnm 
»aintt»rA  ot  the  Wabatk,  Commaniler  C  B.  P.  Bogcn,  leading;  Mg*t«  SufqmeAanna,  Captain  J.  I>.  I^rdner; 
alaop  JfoAldOAiCuoijiianilerl..  W.  Oord»r.;  aluop  SeminoU^  Commander  J,  P.  Olllts;  sloop  Pawner  Ll«ntenant 
oonmandlnf  T.  11.  Stevens;  gunboat  Pembina^  Lieutenant  commanding  J.  P.  Bankhead;  sailing  sloop  FaA- 
daUa^  towad  by  tb«  Tsaae  P.  Smith,  Lleatenant  commanding  J.  W.  A.  Nicholson.  Tlie  flanklug  sqaadnm  con. 
aiated  ot  the  gnnboata  Bienville,  Commander  Charles  Sieedinan,  leading;  Bfntcn,  LU-ntenant  commanding 
Daniel  Aramen;  (\irle>e,  Lleatenant  commanding  P.  0.  Watmongh;  Penguin,  Lientenant  oommaadlng*?.  A. 
Bodd ;  and  Augutta,  Commaadar  E.  0.  Parrotl. 
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its  weakest  flank,  and  enfilade  its  two  water  faces.'  The  vessels  were  to 
abreast  of  the  fort  very  slowly,  in  the  order  of  battle,  and  each  avoid  becoo 
iug  a  fixed  mark  for  the  Confederate  guns.  On  reaching  the  shoal  ground  ' 
making  oflffroin  the  extremity  of  Hilton  Head,  the  line  was  to  tuni  to  the 
north  by  the  east,  and,  passing  to  the  nortliward,  to  engage  Fort  Walker 
with  the  port  battery  nearer  than  when  firet  on  the  same  course.  These 
evolutions  wore  to  be  repeated.  The  captams  of  the  vessels  were  called  on 
board  the  Walnuth,  and  fully  instiiicted  in  the  maimer  of  proceeding;  and 
this  plan  of  pursuing  a  series  of  elliptical  movemeuts  was  strictly  followed 
in  the  engagement  that  ensued. 

The  signal  to  get  under  way  was  given  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  mor- 
ning," and  the  action  commenced  at  about  half-past  nine,  by  m 
gun  at  Fort  Walker,  which  was  instantly  followed  by  one  at  Fort 
Beauregard.  The  Wabash  immediately  responded,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Susquehanna.  After  the  first  prescribed  turn,  the  signal  for 
closer  action  was  given,  at  a  quarter  past  ten,  the  Wadash  passing  Fort 
Walker  at  a  distance,  when  abreast,  of  eight  hundred  yards.  In  the  desig- 
nated order  the  fight  went  on.  At  half-past  eleven  the  flag  of  Fort  Walker 
was  shot  away,  and  the  heavy  guns  of  the  Wabash  and  Susquehanna  had 

so  "  discomforted  the  enemy,"  as 
Dupont  reported,  and  the  shells 
from  the  smaller  vessels  were 
falling  so  tliickly  upon  them  at 
the  enfilading  point,*  that  their 
fire  became  sensibly  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  their  guns  ceased 
altogether  to  reply.  At  a  quar- 
ter past  one  p.  m.,  the  OUnwa 
signalled  that  the  fort  was  aban- 
doned. 

Fort  Beauregard  was  also 
silent  and  abandoned.  The  gar- 
risons of  both  had  fled  for  their 
lives.  According  to  the  official 
and  unofficial  reports  of  the  Con- 
federate officers  and  correspond- 
ents. Fort  Walker  had  become 
the  scene  of  utter  desolation,  at 
noon.  Dismounted  camion  lay 
in  all  directions,  and  the  dead 
and  dying  were  seen  on  every 
side.     The  place  had  become  utterly  untenable,  yet  it  was  a  perilous  thing 


PULN   OF  BATTLK   AT   PORT   KOTAL   KNTKAICOI. 


*  Dnpont'a  Report 

•  Cuma):Ln(kT  John  lingers,  in  a  letttr  to  a  friend^  saiil : 

**  During  the  action  I  looked  carefully  at  the  fort  witlia  powcrfnl  spj-glass.  Shell  fell  in  It,  not  Iwcnty-el^ 
la  II mlnate,  bin  as  fa±>t  as  a  horscB  feet  beat  the  ground  in  a  gallop.  The  resistance  was  heroic;  but  vbat oa«M 
flesh  and  blood  <Io  against  siieh  a  flru  P    

"  The  Wabfuh  was  a  destroying  angel,  hugging  the  shore,  calling  the  souodlDgs  with  o»ld  IndifferPDcr,  stow- 
ing tiA  engine  so  as  only  to  give  steerage- way,  signalling  to  tho  vessels  their  various  evoIuUoDS,  and  al  thr  mtoa 
time  raining  shells,  as  with  tirgot  pmctiee,  too  fast  to  count." 
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n  open  space  of  a  mile,  directly  in  range  of  the  National  guns, 

16  fort  and  a  thick  wood  to  which  they  must  go  for  bhelter. 

ey  ran,  each  man  for  himself  divested  of  every  thing  that 

m  a  laggard.    Each  of  the  wounded  was  placed  in  a  blanket 

y  by  four  men,  but  the  dead  were  left.     The  garrison,  with 

er,  nm  six  miles  across  the  island,  to  Seabrook,  where  they 

Savannah. 

ort  Beaur^ard  the  retreat  had  been  hasty.     General  Drayton 

eavored  ta  send  over  reinforcements  to  the  little  garrison 

ight  bravely 

eing    danger 

'  from  retreat, 

i^ant  ordered 

iile  there  was 

afety.     Leav* 

1  machine  in 

rd  for  a  mur- 

,'  and  a  note 

re     Dupont,* 

and  his  oom- 

with  the  rest 

first  to  St. 
>  Port  Royal 

hen     to     the  ruji  or  von  BSAiTBaaABo. 

possible  haste,  for  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railway. 

board  the  fleet  during  the  action  was  very  slight.'    Dupont 

thirty-one,  of  whom' eight  were  killed.  The  Confederate 
i  their  loss  in  both  forts  at  fifty,  of  whom  ten  were  killed  in 
)Ut  none  in  Fort  Beauregard.  On  the  evening  succeeding  the 
ssion  of  seventeen  boats,  from  the  Wabash,  conducted  the 
dead  to  their  burial-place  on  Hilton  Head,  near  Pope's  manr 


Captain  (afterwards  Oeneral)  Elliott  u  »  bnmmn«  man  and  htHiorabiA  soldl«r  reoeWeA  Ml 
an  act  at  this  time  perfectly  conaistept  with  the  fleodiah  spirit  uf  the  eonaplnton,  but 
hat  common  report  itays  waa  bla  own.  He  leA  the  Confederate  flag  flying,  and  Ita 
with  a  iiercueslnn-cap  apparatns,  that  when  the  Tl«tors  should  enter  the  tori  ami  attempt 
11  of  lrea.wn,  a  mine  of  gunpowder  beneath  would  bo  exploded.  Furtimately,  the  arraoga- 
that  no  lifu  was  lost  by  a  i>.irtlal  explosiun  that  occutred. 
a  copy  of  Elliott's  noto  to  Dupont : — 

"  Baj  PolDt,  Not.  Ttb,  18S1. 
d  to  leave  two  wonnded  men.    Treat  them  kindly,  according  to  the  poet's  saying— 'iTiiwi 
tutxurrert  dUco,""    We  abandon  our  untenable  position  that  wo  may  do  the  caase  of  the 
ter  Bervic«  elsewhere.  Respectfully, 

"  Snpnra  Eluotc,  Ja." 

)Q  in  the  above  Is  a  line  fh>m  Vlrgirs  iBnead.  In  which  Dido,  remembering  her  own  mis- 
-ors  of  ^neas.  It  says,  "  Not  unacquainted  with  mlsfortane,  I  hare  learned  to  succor  the 
I  am  Indebtad  to  the  Bar.  John  Weart  (who  waa  «lia(ilaln  at  the  IT.  S.  General  Hoapltal 
I  Tlslted  that  poat  In  April,  ISM)  for  a  copy  of  Elliott's  note,  taken  from  the  original  by 
Tev  Ifampthire,  then  In  that  harbor.  The  humane  Injunction  of  Elliott  was  In  a  spirit 
a  act  In  the  matter  of  the  Infernal  machine.  He  doubtless  acted  under  the  orders  of  his 
Uott  beeama  a  brigadier-general,  and  commanded  Fort  Sumter  during  a  greater  portion 
reac  He  was  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  the  mine  at  Petenbsrg,  when  one  of  his  arms 
at  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  in  Uarcb,  ISK. 

gad  were  all  mere  or  less  injured  by  the  ConfiHiermte  cannon.  Tho  Wabash  was  struck 
mninmaJl  waa  inlored  beyond  hope  of  repair,  Ita  rigging  was  cut,  and  it  was  made  to  leak 
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sion,  iu  a  grove  of  palm  and  orange  trees,  not  far  from  the  fort ;  and  on  the 
following  day,"  Dupont  issued  a  stirring  general  order,  in  which, 
after  speaking  in  praise  of  his  officers  and  men,  he  said:  "The 
flag-officer  fully  sympathizes  with  the  officers  and  men  of  the 

squadron,  in  the  satisfaction  they 
must  feel  at  seeing  the  ensign  of  the 
Union  once  more  iu  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  which  has  been  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  wicked  and 
unprovoked  rebellion  tliey  liave  been 
called  upon  to  suppress."  The  flags 
captured  at  the  forts  were  sent  to 
the  Navy  Department,  where  they 
were  put  to  a  better  use  as  curtaiiu 
for  a  window. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  forts  were 
silenced,  the  land  forces  were  only 
spcctatoi-s  of  the  conflict ;  then  it  was 
their  turn  to  act,  and  promptly  tliey 
perfoi-med  their  duty.  The  transports 
containing  them  at  once  moved  for- 
ward, the  launches  were  prepared,  and  a  flag  x)f  truce  was  sent  ashore  to  ask 
whether  the  garrison  had  surrendered.  There  was  no  one  there  to  respond. 
The  Union  flag  was  hoisted  by  Commander  Rogere,'  amid  the  greetings  of 
cheers  from  the  fleet  and  transports ;  and  very  soon  the  surfiice  of  the  water 
was  dark  with  a  swarm  of  troops  in  boats  made  specially  for  sucli  occasions. 
Early  in  the  evening,  the  brigades  of  Generals  Wright  and  Stevens  had  landed 
on  the  Iwach,  which  was  so  flat  that  the  water  ia  always  shallow  a  long  dis- 
tance out.  Wright's  men  landed  first,  close  by  Fort  Walker ;  and  so  eager 
were  they  to  tread  the  soil  of  South  Carolina,  that  many  of  them  leaped 
from  the  boats  and  waded  ashore.  Fort  Walker  was  formally  taken  : 
sion  of,  and  General  Wright 
made  his  head-quarters  near 
it,  at  the  abandoned  mansion 
of  William  Pope,  and  the 
only  dwelling-house  at  that 
point.  It  had  been  the  liead- 
quarters  of  General  Drayton. 
General  Stevens's  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  New  York  and  Eighth  Michigan,  crossed  over  to  Bay  Point  the  neit 
morning,  and  took  possession  of  Fort  Beauregard.  The  victory  was  now 
complete,  and  the  universal  joy  whicli  it  created  iu  the  Free-labor  States 
found  public  expression  in  many  places;  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  hand  of 


poPB'a  nocBS,  uitTOH  nxAK 


'  "  Commodore  Dupont,"  Eof^rs  wroto  to  a  friend,  "  hud  kindly  made  mc  hij  Bid.    I  itood  bj  him.  tat  I 

did  lltllo  things  which  I  suppose  ^'alnod  me  credit  So,  when  a  boat  wns  sent  on  shore  to  uk  whether  they  k*d 
•nrrenrtcred,  I  was  Bent.  I  earriod  ihe  Stars  and  Stripes.  I  four.d  the  ramparts  ntterly  demlste,  and  I  iitantej 
the  American  flag  upon  those  ramparts  wi  th  my  own  hands — first  to  take  Doaaesslon,  In  the  miyeaty  of  the  Unlnd 

States,  of  the  rebel  soil  of  Siputh  Curolln:i."' 
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retribntive  justice,  so  long  withheld,  was  about  to  be  laid  heavily  upon  the 
chief  offender,  Soath  Carolina.' 

"A  thrUl  penraded  the  lojral  land 
When  the  gladdening  tidinga  came  to  hand; 

Each  heart  felt  Joy's  emotion  I 
The  clouds  of  gloom  and  donbt  dispened, 
The  son  of  hope  through  the  darkness  botat. 
And  the  zeal  the  patriot's  heart  had  nnrsed 
Bnmed  with  a  warm  devotion." 

The  joy  of  the  Loyalists  was  equaled  in  intensity  by-  the  sadness  of  the 
Secessionists  everywhere.  The  latter  perceived  that  an  irreparable  blow  had 
been  dealt  against  their  cause,  and  thtoughoat  the  Confederacy  there  was 
mach  wailing,  lamentation,  and  bitter  recriminations.  It  was  believed  that 
Charleston  and  Savannah  would  soon  be  in  possession  of  the  National  forces, 
and  that  Forts  Sumter  and  Pulaski  would  be  "  repossessed "  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

General  R.  &  Ripley,  an  old  army  officer  who  had  abandoned  bis  flag, 
was  the  Confederate  commander  of  that  searcoast  district,'  having  his  head- 
quarters at  Charleston.  He  had  arrived 
on  Hilton  Head  just  before  the  action 
commenced,  but  retired  to  Coosawhatchie, 
on  the  main,  satisfied  that  no  glory  was 
to  be  achieved  in  a  fight  so  hopeless  on 
the  part  of  his  friends.  It  was  under  his 
advice  that  the  Confederate  troops  aban- 
doned that  region  to  the  occupation  of 
the  National  forces.  The  latter  fact  was 
officially  announced  by  General  Sherman, 
in  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  on  the  day  after  the  battle. 
Unfortunately,  a  portion  of  that  procla- 
mation was  couched  in  such  terms,  that 
neither  the  personal  pride  nor  the  politi- 
cal pretensions  of  the  rebellious  leaders 
-was  offended.  It  was  so  lacking  in  positivencss  that  they  regarded  it  with 
perfect  indifference.*    Indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  to  notice  it  at  alL 


■  In  an  tb«  dtlM  uid  towns  In  the  Frea  Labor  States  flags  ware  flung  ont,  and  In  monjr  places  salToa  of  can- 
vera  were  flred.  Tlie  chlmas  of  Trinity  cfanreli,  in  the  elty  of  New  Torlc,  beneatli  Its  ^rrvat  flag  tlmt  floated  from 
Ita  splrBf  rang  ont  two  changes  on  eight  bells,  and  twelve  airs,  ander  the  direction  of  Mr.  AyliiTe,  the  celebntad 
eUmlst  The  aln  were  as  follows:  Hali  Columbia;  Tonkee  Doodle;  Alrlhim  "Cbfldof  the  Kegiment;"  Home, 
Sweet  Home;  Lost  Bose  of  Bunmcr;  Evening  Bells;  Star  Spangled  Banner  Airs  by  De  Beriot ;  Airs  ITom  *- FTs 
DiaTola;"  Colombia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean;  Hail  Colambia;  and  Tankee  Doodle. 

The  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navr  pnblidy  tendired  to  the  commanders  of  tho  expedition  and  to  their 
men  thanka,  and  the  latter  Issned  a  General  Order  on  -the  16th  of  November,  in  wlilch  it  was  direeted  that  a 
Batlonal  salute  sboald  be  fired  from  each  narf-yord  at  meridlait  on  tha  day  aiter  the  reception,  to  oommemorato 
tke  signal  victory. 

*  See  page  811,  volume  I. 

'  Ha  acknowledged  tlielr  pnteasions  to  State  soTerelgnty  by  speaking  of  "  tha  dictates  of  a  dnty  "  which  h« 
owed  "to  a  great  sovereign  State;"  and  he  flattered  them  by  speaking  of  them  ss  "a  proud  and  hoapltoble 
fMople,  among  whom  he  had  passed  some  ofthepieasanteatdaysof  his  life."  Then  he  osanred  them  that  they  were 
la  a  state  of  aotive  rebellion  against  tha  laws  of  their  own  conntry,  and  that  tha  civilised  world  stood  amnscil  at 
their  eonnc,  and  appalled  by  the  crime  they  were  committing  against  their  "  own  mother."    Ho  narrated  some 
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Messengers  were  sent  with  it,  under  a  fli^  of  trace,  first  to  Port  Boyal  Island, 
and  thence  to  the  main.  The  Confederate  officers  they  met  told  them  there 
were  no  "  loyal "  citizens  in  Sonth  Carolina,  and  that  no  others  wanted  it, 
and  advised  them  to  turn  back  with  their  bundle  of  proclamations.  They 
acted  upon  this  recommendation,  and  so  ended  the  attempt  to  conciliate  the 
South  Carolinians. 

General  Sherman  set  vigorously  to  work  to  strengthen  his  position  on 
Hilton  Head,  for  it  was  to  be  made  a  depot  of  supplies.  Mechanics  and 
lumber  had  been  brought  out  in  the  transports.  Buildings  were  speedily 
erected ;  also  au  immense  wharf;  and  ia  a  short  time  the  place  assumed  the 
outward  appearance  of  a  mart  of  commerce.  Meanwhile,  Dupont  sent  his 
armed  vessels  in  various  directions  among  the  islands  and  up  the  rivers  of 
tlie  coast  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  direction  of  Charleston;  and  before  the 
close  of  November,  every  soldier  occupying  earthworks  found  here  and  there, 
and  nearly  every  white  inhabitant,  had  abandoned  those  islands  and  fled  to 
the  main,  leaving  the  negroes,  who  refused  to  accompany  them,  to  occupy 
their  plantations  and  houses.  Everywhere,  evidences  of  panic  and  hasty 
departure  were  seen ;  and  it  is  now  believed  that,  had  the  victory  at  Port 
Royal  been  immediately  followed  up,  by  attacks  on  Charleston  and  Savannah, 
both  cities  might  have  been  an  easy  prey  to  the  National  forces.  Beaufort, 
a  delightfol  city  on  Port  Royal  Island,  where  the  most  aristocratic  portion  of 

South  Carolina  society  had  summer  residences,  was  entered,*  and 
*  ^m.*'     '^  arms  and  munitions  of  war  seized,  without  the  least  resistance,' 

there  being,  it  was  reported,  only  one  white  man  there,  named 
Allen  (who  was  of  Northern  birth),  and  who  was  too  much  overcome  with 
fear  or  strong  drink  to  give  any  intelli^ble  account  of  affiuxs  there.'  The 
negroes  everywhere  evinced  the  greatest  delight  at  the  advent  of  tho  "Yan- 
kees," about  whom  their  masters  had  told  them  fearful  tales ;  and  it  was  a 
most  touching  sight  to  see  them — men,  women,  and  children — flocking  to 
the  island  shores  when  the  vessels  appeared,  carrying  little  bundles  contain- 
ing all  their  worldly  goods,  and  with  perfect  £uth  that  the  invader  was  their 


of  th«ir  crimes,  imphcvd  them  to  ptuiM,  and  wimed  them  that  thrjr  wooM  bring  great  evlb  opoa  their  Stat*. 
He  ^aanred  them  that  he  and  hit  triiopa  would  rennet  any  conitttutiunal  obligations  to  them,  aad  begged  thoa 
to  belicre  that  U^  In  the  performance  of  their  daty  in  enforcing  the  National  authority.  Borne  of  thoae  obligatinBi 
should  bo  neglected.  Bach  neglect  mme  only  becanse  of  the  "necessities  of  the  case.*^  The  general  liad  been 
•peeiany  Inslmeted  by  the  War  Department  to  treat  all  sUres  as  General  Butler  had  been  aathorlied  to  tnat 
tbem  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  to  assure  all  loyal  masters  that  Coogreaa  would  provide  Just  eompensation  to  them 
ftr  tho  loss  of  the  labor  of  their  slaves  taken  into  the  pnblio  serrice. 

>  Among  tho  trophies  aecnred  at  Beaufort,  and  now  (ISdT)  preaerred  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  wsa  a 

6>pounder  braas  cannon,  which  had  been  captured  from  the 
Biltisk  vUls  manndlng  onthe  eoaat  of  Sooth  Carolina dsriag 
the  war  of  181S.  It  was  deposited  In  the  trophy  room  of  the 
National  Arsenal,  at  Charleston,  aad  there  it  remained  until 
the  conspirators  in  that  city  seised  It,  with  the  other  paUie 
property,  and  appropriated  it  to  their  use.  According  to  their 
code  of  ethics,  the  act  of  aeizure  conferred  the  right  of  owner- 
ship, and  BO  they  had  the  name  of  "  South  t^aroUDa"  engnved 
ouniox  OArrvsis  at  niauroaT.  opoa  the  eanoon.    It  also  bora  the  data  of  ita  coDstnielka, 

"  1808."    Ita  carriage  was  modem,  having  been  made  after  Us 
capture  fhim  the  British.    It,  t<M>,  was  of  brass,  and  was  deeorated  with  stars. 

'  Report  of  Lieutenant  Sproston,  of  tlie  Seiuoa,  who  was  tlie  first  to  laad  at  Beaafoft.  He  says  that  while 
he  was  talking  with  Mr.  .^Uea,  at  his  store  In  Beaufort,  an  intelllgrnt  mulatto  boy  dlaooantsd  fhim  a  horse,  sad 
said,  "  The  whole  country  have  left,  sir,  and  all  the  toidtera  gone  to  Port  Boyal  Vtrrr.  Ttrnj  did  not  think  that 
yon  coald  do  It,  sir."  He  inftrmed  Mm  thst  there  weni  then  about  l,nuo  soldiers  at  the  toTf,  a  portion  of  whsa 
were  the  Beaoibrt  Artillery,  nnder  Captain  ElUvtL 
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a  Nov.,  1861. 


»3sing  a  desire  to  go  on  board  the  flhips,  evidently  fearing  that 
vould  return.'     The  latter  had  used  great,  exertions,  by  per- 

;,  and  violence,  to  induce  their  shive.s  to  accompany  them  in 
he  interior,  but  with  very  little  success.' 

[  case  Dupont  took  possession  of  Big  Tybec  Island,  at  the 
tavannah  River,  from  which  Fort  Pulaski,  wliirh  was  within 
tancc,  might  be  assailed,  and  the  harbor  of  Savannah  ])orfectIy 

blockade   nmners.     On   the 
e  National  gunboats,  the  de 
onsisted  of  a  strong  martello 
here  during  the  war  of  1812, 
:  its  base,  Avero  abandoned,  and 
Dupont  wrote  to 
fWar:    "The flag 
kates  is  flying  over  the  terri- 
te  of  Georgia."* 
:;lose  of  the  year  the  National 
upreme  from  Wassaw  Sound, 
ith  of  the  Savannah,  to  the 

River.  Every  fort  on  the 
region  had  been  abandoned, 
lothing  to  make  serious  opjx)- 
mal  authority.*  But  at  the 
mber,  and  in  the  month  of 
T  the  curious  net-work  of  creeks  and  rivers  on  that  coast 
;  clouds  of  extensive  conflagrations,  evincing  intense  hostility 
ty  by  the  South  Carolinians.  Vast  quantities  of  cotton  were 
when  the  National  forces  came ;  and,  wlicn  the  first  panic  had 


MARTET.I.O   TOWER    071    TYBRK    ISLAND.* 


SoQth  were  the  negroes  so  ehat  out  from  all  knowledge  of  the  wtrM  as  amuiij^  these  coast 
rs  assured  them  that  the  •*  Yanke<»5"  wen*  coming  tosli-nl  tlii-m  nm)  si-ll  thcin  Into  h<mdafr« 
jscrlbed  the  "  Norlhcmors"  ns  monBtor*  who  wnuld  devour  them,  or  kill  and  bury  them  in 
y{  thcao  siniplo  iiei>j)Ur  did  not  believe  a  wtM-d  of  these  tales ;  on  the  c<»ri  tmry,  tlicy  believed 

"Yankees"  to  take  them  out  of  |>onda3o.  This  filth  and  1h>[ic  iv;is  most  remarkable. 
nol  forces  reached  Beaufort,  the  neproes,  findinsr  themvlves  Role  "CCiipnnts  of  the  placn 
un  to  pillage.  They  ntwrtetl  Ihat  their  masters,  befrire  their  departiin.'.  hod  tried  to  drive 
roods,  in  the  direction  of  the  main,  and  nnmberR  of  ihern  had  been  shot  and  killed,  fom- 
letler  to  a  friend  (Not.  9th),  said  :  *'  A  boot  which  came  off  to  the  Seneca  said  one  man 
it  six  of  the  negroes." 

pcaranco  of  t!io  tower  when  1  sketched  it.  In  April,  1866.  Its  height  had  been  somewhat 
shiny:  a  portion  of  it3  upper  part,  on  which  rested  a  roof.  Such  towers  had  been  erected 
K-ntury  aloni^  the  British  coasts,  ns  a  defi-nse  a;ralnst  an  expected  Invasion  by  Ilminpartr. 
i»c<I  for  sU>res,  and  the  U[tpi'r,l»cin;j;  bomb-proof  as  secure  ^luarters  for  the  men.  The  walls 
pet,  behind  which  caanou  were  placciL  The  tower  at  Tybee  was  built  of  solid  masonry, 
on  the  British  coast. 

n  nilton  Head,  and  at  Bay  point  oa  rhilllp's  Island,  there  were  five  other  forlincatlons  on 

these  Islands,  namely,  on  Botany  Itiy  Island. 


North  Edisto ;  on  Otivr  Island,  Sl  Helena's 
Sound;  on  Fenwlck's  Island  ;  on  Bay  Point, 
on  the  South  Kdisto  lUver;  and  on  Sam^s 
INiint,  on  tlie  Co4»saw  Kivt-r.  Tho  Uttl" 
sketch  hero  given  of  the  lort  on  Bay  Point, 
■^otith  Edisto,  convoys  an  idea  of  the  geneml 
form  of  these  works,  which  wern  eonsirncti-d 
ol  loose  earth,  and  blocks  of  touirh  inar^U 
sod. 

•  See  map  on  page  12ft, 
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passed  by,  planters  retamed  stealthily  and  applied  the  torch  to  that  which 
was  gathered  and  ungathered,  that  it  should  not  fiill  into  the  hands  of  the 
invaders.' 


In  this  connection  it 
is  proper  to  say,  that 
pci  soon  as  the  report 
lit'  the  existence  of  a 
vast  quantity  of  aban- 
doned cotton  on  these 
coast  islands — cotton  of  the 


0  most  vahiable  kind' — reached 
Washington,  an  order  went  forth 
for  its  secure  prescrx-ation  and 
preparation  for  market.  Agents  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  the' 
military  and  naval  authorities  in  that  region 
were  directed  to  give  them  all  necessary  aid. 
Measures  were  taken  to  organize  the  negro  population 
on  the  islands,  and  to  carry  forward  all  necessary  work 
on  the  abandoned  plantations.  This  business  was  left 
in  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  was 
efficiently  and  wisely  managed  by  Secretary  Chase,  who  appointed 
Edwin  L.  Pierce  as  a  special  agent  for  the  purpose 
At  the  bfginning  of  February  following,'  Mr.  Pierce 
oo*n  isLuim.  reported  that  about  two  hundred  plantations  on  fifteen  of  the 
Soath  Carolina  coast  islands  were  occupied,  or  under  the  control  of  the 


<  The  Ckarlaton  Xtreury  of  NiiT.  80th,  1861,  laid :  "The  heaTen*  to  the  Muthwest  wm  brlllUntlf  illo- 
minated  with  the  patriotic  flames  ascending  from  burning  eotton.  At  the  api'Ctaton  witnessed  It,  they  InroUo- 
tarlly  bant  forth  with  cheer  after  cheer,  and  each  heart  was  warmed  as  with  a  new  pulse.  Such  a  people  can 
nerer  be  Biil^ngntcd.  Let  the  holy  flames  continue  to  ascend,  aod^ let  the  demons  of  hcU  who  come  here  on  their 
dlaboHcal  errand  learn  a  lesson  and  tremble.  Let  the  torch  be  applied  whercTor  the  Invader  pollutes  our  soil, 
and  let  him  find,  as  Is  meet,  that  our  people  will  W(.>lcomo  him  only  with  devastation  and  ruin.  Onr  people  are 
In  earnest,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  their  aocriflce  will  ascend  as  a  sacrefl  hohicanst  to  Ood,  crying  aloud 
fur  Tongeanco  against  the  fiends  In  haman  shape  who  are  dlszradng  hninanlty,  trampling  down  civilization,  oad 
woDid  blot  ont  Christianity.  Patriotic  planters  on  the  seaboard  are  honrly  applying  the  torch  to  their  empsef 
cotton  and  rice.  Some  are  authorized  by  military  nnthorltles  to  destroy  their  crops,  to  prevent  ravages  by  lbs 
enemy.  Plantations  on  North  EfUsto  and  In  the  neighborhood,  and  elsewhere  on  the  coast  of  Sonth  Carolina, 
are  one  sheet  of  flames  and  smoke  The  commanding  oflloers  of  all  the  exposed  points  on  our  coast  bare  le- 
oelved  positive  Instructions  to  burn  or  destroy  all  property  which  cannot  be  conveniently  taken  away  and  Is 
likely  to  be  selied  by  the  enemy.*' 

*  The  "  Sea  Island  Cotton  "  of  commerce  Is  the  product  of  a  narrow  belt  of  coast  Islands  along  th«  ahores  cf 
SoQth  Carolina,  and  In  the  vicinity  of  the  month  of  the  Sarannah  River.  The  seed  was  obtained  fhnn  tha  B^ 
hama  IsIand^  and  the  first  successful  crop  raised  In  South  Carolina  was  on  Hilton  Head  Island,  In  ITNl  It  Is 
of  the  arborescent  kind,  and  nottnl  for  Its  long  fiber,  adapted  to  the  mannfkctore  of  the  finest  fhbrlos  and  the 
best  thread.  It  always  bronght  a  very  high  price.  .Tnst  before  the  war,  when  the  common  ootton  bronght  aa 
average  of  ten  or  twelve  eenu  a  pound,  a  bale  sent  tmm  Sonth  Kdtsto  Ishind  bronght  In  TJverpool,  one  "lolbr 
•ad  thirty.flve  cents  a  pound. 
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Union  forces,  and  that  upon  them  there  was  an  aggregate  negro  population 
of  about  eight  thoosand,  exclusive  of  several  thousand  colored  refbgees  at 
and  aroand  Hilton  Head.  The  indnstrial  operations  in  this  region  under 
the  control  of  the  Grovenunent  will  be  further  considered  hereafter. 

The  only  stand  made  bj  the  Confederate  forces  in  defense  of  the  South 
Carolina  coast  islands,  after  the  battle  of  the  7th  of  November,  was  at  Port 
Royal  Ferry,  on  the  Coosaw,  at  the  close  of  the  year.  They  had  a  fortified 
position  there,  and  a  force  estimated  at  eight  thousand  strong,  under  Generals 
Gregg  and  Pope,  from  which  it  was  determined  to  expel  them.  A  joint  land 
and  naval  expedition  against  this  post  was  undertaken,  the  former  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-Greneral 
Stevens,  and  the  latter  by 
Commander  C.  R.  P.  Rogers. 
The  troops  employed  by  Ste- 
vens were  Colonel  Frazier's 
Forty-seventh  and  Colonel 
Perry's  Forty-eighth  New 
York  regiments,  and  tlie  Sev- 
enty-ninth New  York  High- 
landers, Major  Morrison;  Fif- 
tieth Pennsylvania,  Colonel 
Crist ;  Eighth  Michigan,  Colo- 
nel Fenton;  and  the  One  Hundredth  Pennsylvania  ("Round  Heads"), 
Colonel  Leasnre,  of  Stevens's  brigade;  in  all  about  four  thousand  five 
hundred  men.  The  naval  force  assembled  at  Beaufort  for  the  purpose  was 
composed  of  the  gun-boata  OUatoa,  Pembina,  Hale,  and  Seneca,  ferry-boat 
ElUn,  and  four  large  boats  belonging  to  the  Wabash,  «ach  of  them  carrying 
a  12-pounder  howitzer,  under  the  respective  commands  of  Lieutenants  Upshur, 
Lace,  and  Irwin,  and  Acting  Master  KempfE 

The  expedition  moved  in  the  evening  of  the  Slst  of  December.* 
A  large  portion  of  the  vessels  went  up  the  Broad  River,  on 
the  westerly  side  of  Port  Royal  Island,  to  approach  the  Ferry  by  Whale 

Creek;  and  at  the  same  time  General 
Stevens's  forces  made  their  way  to  a 
point  where  the  Brick  Yard  Creek,  a 
continuation  of  the  Beaufort  River, 
unites  with  the  Coosaw.  There  he  was 
met  by  Commander  Rogers,  with 
launches,  and  his  troops  were  embarked 
on  large  flat  boats,  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning.* 
The  Ottawa,  Pembina,  and 
Hale  soon  afterward  entered  the  Coo- 
saw, and  at  Adams's  plantation,  about 
three  miles  below  the  Ferry,  the  land 
and  naval  forces  pressed  forward  to 
the  attack,  two  of  the  howitzers  of  the  Wabash  accompanying  the  former, 
nnder  Lieutenant  Irwin. 

Stevens  threw  out  the  Eighth  Michigan  as  skirmishers,  and  the  gun-boats 
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opened  a  brisk  fire  into  the  -nroods  in  their  front  The  Seventy-ninth  New 
York  led.  Very  soon  a  concealed  battery  near  the  Ferry  was  encountered. 
It  opened  upon  them  with  grape  and  canister,  but  was'  soon  silenced  by 
a  close  encounter,  in  which  the  Eighth  Michigan  bore  the  brunt.  The 
Fiftieth  Pennsylvania  pressed  forward "  to  the  support  of  these  and  the 
Highlanders,  but  very  little  fighting  occurred  after  the  first  onset.  The 
Confederates,  seeing  the  gun-boats  Seneca,  JEHlen,  Pembina,  and  OUtnea 
coming  forward,  abandoned  their  works  and  fled,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
"Round  Heads"  passed  over  the  Ferry  and  occupied  them.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  General  Stevens  joined  them.  The  works  were 
demolished,  and  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  were  burned.  G«n6ral  Stevens's 
loss  was  nine  wounded,  one  of  them  (Major  Watson,  of  the  Eighth  Michigwi) 
mortally. 

"While  the  National  forces  were  thus  gaining  absolute  control  of  the  South 
Carolina  coast  islands,  and  the  blockading  ships,  continually  multiplying  on  the 
Atlantic  and  on  the  Gulf,  were  watching  every  avenue  of  ingress  or  egress  for 

violators  of  the  law,  the  Grovemment, 
profiting  by  the  hint  given  by  the 
insurgents  themselves,  several  months 
before,  in  sinking  obstructions  in  the 
cJiannel  leading  up  to  Norfolk,"  pro- 
ceeded to  close,  in  like  manner,  the 
main  entrances  to  the  harbors  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah.  For  that 
purpose  a  number  of  condemned  mer- 
chant vessels,  chiefly  whalers,  were 
found  in  New  England  harbors,  and 
purchased  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Twenty-five  of  them, 
each  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons 
burden,  were  stripped  of  their  cop- 
per bottoms,  and  were  as  heavily 
laden  as  their  strength  would  permit,  with  blocks  of  granite,  for  the  purpose 
of  closing  up  Charleston  harbor.  In  their  sides,  below  water-mark,  holes 
were  bored,  in  which  movable  plugs  were  inserted,  so  that  when  these  vessels 
reached  their  destination  these  might  be  drawn,  and  the  water  allowed  to 
pour  in. 

This  "  stone  fleet,"  as  it  was  called,  reached  the  blockading  squadron  off 
Charleston  at  the  middle  of  December,  and  on  the  20th,  sixteen  of  the 
vessels,'  from  New  Bedford  and  New  London,  were  sunk  on  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Main  Ship  channel,'  six  miles  in  a  direct  southern  line  from 
Fort  Sumter.  This  was  done  under  the  superintendence  of  Fleet-captain 
Charles  11.  Davis.    They  were  placed  at  intervals,  checkerwise,  so  as  to  form 


Tm  on\nn[Ls  or  OfumLUTOic  nAsBoa. 


'  See  page  JKIS,  Tolomo  I. 

*  Odo  of  these  Teasels  was  named  Ctret.  It  had  been  an  armed  atora-«Up  of  the  British  nary,  and  as  aach 
waa  In  Long  Island  Sound  during  the  old  war  for  Independence,  when  It  vas  oaptored  by  the  Americana 

'  Thero  are  four  channels  leading  out  tram  Chsricston  harbor.  The  Main  Ship  channel  runseuiiUiwsnl  along 
MocTls  Island.  Mnffltt's  channel,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance,  la  nlong  the  south  side  of  BulllTan's  IshnA 
Itetween  these  are  the  Knrth  channel  and  the  Swaah  channel,  the  former  having  eight,  and  the  latter  nine  k«t  «f 
water  oa  the  bar.    The  Haln  Ship  ehaanel  had  fifteen  feet,  and  MaAKt'a  chaanri  olcTcn. 
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rrents  that  would  perplex  bat  not  destroy  the  navigation. 
!kir  was  intended  by  the  Government,  and  expected  by  those 
:.h  the  nature  of  the  coast,  the  carrents,  and  the  harbor,  to  be 
Etry  interference  with  navigation,  as  a  war  measure,  and  these 
ed  at  the  folly  of  those  who  asserted,  as  did  a  writer  who 
he  fleet,  that  "  Charleston  Bar  is  paved  with  granite,  and  the 
ng  of  the  past." '  The  idea  that  such  was  the  case  was  fostered 
erates,  in  order  to  "  fire  the  Southern  heart ;"  and  their  news- 

with  denunciations  of  the  "  barbarous  act,"  and  frantic  calls 
lial  nations  to  protest  by  cannon,  if  necessary,  against  this 
the  rights  of  the  civilized  world."  The  British  press  and 
non  sympathizing  with  the  insurgents  joined  in  the  ontcry, 
sh  Minister  at  Washington  (Lord  Lyons)  made  it  the  subject 
remonstrance.  He  was  assured  that  the  obstructions  would  be 
1  he  was  referred  to  the  fact  that,  since  they  had  been  placed 
1  ship,  in  violation  of  the  blockade,  had  run  into  Charleston 
fety,  carryins;  supplies  for  the  enemies  of  the  Government. 
of  the  "  stone  fleet "  was  a  failure,'  and  the  expected  disaster 
from  its  operations,  did  not  occur.     But  a  feaiiul  one  did  fall 

at  the  very  time  when  this  "  stone  fleet "  was  approaching. 
n  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  December,  and  con- 
lowing  day,  devouring  churches  and  public  buildings,  with 
hI  stores,  dwellings,  mannfactories,  and  warehouses,  valued, 
;ents,  at  millions  of  dollars. 

turn  from  the  sea-coast,  and  observe  events  at  the  National 
its  vicinity,  especially  along  the  line  of  the  Potomac  River. 
!  Confederate  army,  after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run,  lying  in 
activity  in  the  vicinity  of  its  victory,  with  General  Joseph  E. 
8  chief  commander,  having  his  head-quarters  at  Centreville.' 
Vrmy  of  the  Potomac  in  a  formative  state,'  under  General 
ose  head-quarters  were  in  Washington  City,  on  Pennsylvania 
ite  the  southeast  comer  of  President  Square.     He  was  busily 
jnly  in  perfecting  its  physical  organization,  but  in  making  a' 
inent   in  its  moral  character.      He  issued    orders  that  com- 
L'lves  to  all  good  citizens,  among  the  most  notable  of  which  was 
oined  "  more  perfect  respect  for  the  Sabbath."    He 
)pinions"  continually,  and  with  the  return  of  every     "^j^Ji*" 
iind  himself  more  and  more  securely  intrenched  in 
flections  of  the  people,  who  were  lavish  of  both. 
sClellan's  moral  strength  at  this  time  was  prodigious.     The 
le  people  believed  in  him  with  the  most  earnest  faith.     His 
1  in  Western  Virginia  had  been  successful     He  had  promised, 
mand  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  that  the  war  should  be 
ind  decisive ;"  and  he  said  to  some  of  his  followers,' 
sident   and  Secretary  of  War  were  standing  by, 

indeDCe  nf  the  Now  Tork  TW^bim,  Dec.  26tb,  18(1. 

[>t  had  teen  nude  to  oloM  Oonuioke  Inlet.  In  September,  but  with  tbe  ume  lack  of  sneecM, 

•Ithor  rarried  to  tea  by  the  stmiig  enn-ents,  or  bu  deeply  Imbedded  In  the  ioaiX  oa  to  b9 


t  Sept  10. 


*  See  page  25. 
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"  Soldiers !  We  have  had  onr  last  retreat.  We  have  seejx  oar  last  defeat 
You  stand  by  me,  and  I  will  stand  by  you,  and  henceforth  victory  wiD 
crown  onr  efforts.'"  These  words  found  a  ready  response  from  the  soldiers 
and  the  people,  and  they  were  pondered  with  hope,  and  repeated  with  praise. 
In  them  were  promises  of  the  exercise  of  that  promptness  and  energy  of 
action,  in  the  use  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  that  would  speedily  bring 
peace.  In  the  hearts  ot  the  people  still  rang  the  cry  of  "  On  to  Richmond  f 
while  their  lips,  taught  circumspection  by  the  recent  disaster  at  Bull's  Run, 
were  modestly  silent.  The  soldiers,  eager  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  that 
disaster,  were  ready  to  obey  with  alacrity,  at  any  moment,  an  order  to  march 
on  Richmond.  And  it  was  evidently  the  determination  of  the  commander, 
all  through  the  earlier  weeks  of  autumn,  to  strike  the  foe  at  Manassas,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  ftad  march  triumphantly  on  the  Confederate  capital' 
But  the  retirement  of  Lieutenant-General  Scott  from  the  chief  command  of 

^  the  National  Army,"  and  the  appointment  of  McClellan  to  fill 

his  place,  imposed  new  duties  and  responsibilities  upon  the  lat- 
ter, and  his  plan  of  campaign  against  the  insurgents  in  Virginia  was 
changed. 

The  new  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  perfected  at  the 
middle  of  October,  when  at  least  seventy-five  thousand  well-armed  and  fairly 
disciplined  troops  were  in  a  condition  to  be  placed  in  column  for  active 
operations  against  the-Cionfederates  in  front  of  Washington.  At  that  time 
the  National  city  was  almost  circumvallated  by  earth-works,  there  being  no 


■  This  little  apseeh  wu  on  the  oeeulon  when  Ooreranr  Oartin,  uoompanled  bj  the  Preddent  ead  SMretux 
ct  War,  presented  a  set  of  fln^s  to  the  Pennay  Wanla  Brigade  of  Oeneral  HcCall^  on  Arlington  llelghta. 

*  Mr.  Swlnton,  la  hla  Higtory-qf  tht  Campaigns  qf  ths  Army  of  th«  Potomac  (note  on  page  GOX  **7*- 
'Thoogh  Oeneral  MoClellan  used  to  keep  his  own  cniinsel,  jtX  Ornerel  UcDoirell  tells  mo  he  was  wont.  In  their 
ridea  orer  the  eonntrjr  sOnth  of  the  Potomae,  to  point  toward  the  flank  of  Manaaaaa,  and  aay,  '  W*  Aail  ttrit* 

'  Oeneral  Seott  waa  then  in  the  T6th  year  of  hla  age,  haTing  been  bom  In  Jane,  178&  He  liad  been  for  some 
time  snffertng  from  physical  and  mental  Inflnnlttes,  and  was  Incapable  of  pertbrmlng,  in  any  degree  of  efBcicncy, 
the  dntlea  of  hla  office  at  that  important  time.  Hla  volnntary  retirement  ttmn  aetlTe  military  duty  was  a  Ibrtn- 
nate  ctrcnmstance  for  the  country  and  hla  own  reputation,  and  he  desrended  Into  the  fulet  nf  prints  life  aiter 
a  moat  distinguished  military  career  of  mora  than  fifty  years'  dnrstlon,  followed  by  the  benedictions  of  a  grat^l 
people.  It  was  on  Ms  reoommendatlon  that  General  McClellon,  hts  Janlor  by  forty  year*,  was  made  the  Com- 
monder-ln-ctiler  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Republic. — See  General  Ordert,  No.  9*,  dated  WashlngtoOrNoTamher 
lat,  18«1.*     ■ 

Oenenl  Seott  left  Waahlngton  dty  Immediately  after  be  retlird  from  acUve  command,  aecompanied  by  bis 
staff,  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Treasury,  and  other  dlstlngnlshrd  officials.  General  McClellan  bade  liim 
an  affectionate  farewell  at  the  Washlngteo  raUway^atatlon,  and  the  veteran  waa  conveyed  eaaliy  on  a  coaeh  fitted 
up  for  his  use.  He  waa  ererywhere  greeted  by  the  people  with  the  most  earnest  demonstrations  of  respect  In 
New  York,  a  oommltteo  of  the  Chamber  of  Cuoimerce  and  thelTnlon  Defense  Committee  made  formal  calls npen 
him,  tendering  him  addresses,  to  which  he  replied  In  the  most  feeling  manner.  He  expressed  oonfidenoe  In  the 
ultimate  succeas  of  the  National  cause,  and  spoke  In  highest  terms  of  President  Lincoln,  to  whom  he  was  politi- 
cally opposed.  **  I  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  his  election,"  he  said.  "  I  confesa  that  h«  boa  agreeably  dIaappolnM 
me.    He  Is  a  man  of  great  ability,  fidelity,  and  patrloUara." 

On  the  9th  of  Norember,  General  Scott  departed  for  Havre,  In  the  steamship  Araga^  his  heart  cheered  by 
Intelllgenoo,  by  way  of  Blchmond,  of  the  vlotory  of  Dnpont  at  Port  Boyal,  and  the  capture  nf  BeauibrL 

•  n*  fcllowlac  iMUr  of  tU  PraUaal  wm  aasbodUd  l>  On  ahw: 

•  WuUim,  Kfmitr  W,  lltl. 
"  On  flu  m  d<;  of  KoTlBbor,  A.S.  ISSI,  apoe  U«  oira  ^iplteatloo  to  the  TnMmi  of  Uio  Itnllod  Suiao,  BnTot  Uartoeul-OoMnl 
WnvnL»  Boot*  b  erdorod  lo  ko  pUood,  oad  Iwnby  U  pUood  apoa  tho  Ibt  of  ntlrod  omcon  of  tko  Armj  of  Ibo  Ualtoa  Sloloft,  wltkoo* 
lodaetleii  la  hU  evrrmt  pojr,  ooMttoaco,  or  ollowuiM. 

"  no  aracri<»n  pooplo  will  boor  wlUi  MdooM  oad  doop  omotlon  tlut  Goaonl  Scott  luu  whUiowa  frool  tko  oetf  to  ooetMl  of  Iko 
tmjr,  whtio  tho  Prooident  tnd  o  nD-iotmoBO  Cobtnot  oxpron  tboir  owa  ond  dio  natloo'o  oympathr  la  Ua  p— naol  oflbllaa,  ood  thoir  ytf- 
hnd  nooo  of  tbo  Importam  poblle  mttIooi  nadond  by  blai  lo  lib  ooaatrp  *arla(  kW  loaf  oai  brillloa)  oaiaar,  anoan  wbkk  »UI  oror 
bo  paloAillr  dloUaiabbod  kb  hllkM  4oTo«loe  10  tl|0  OoaotllaMna,  Uw  Ualoo,  oad  Iko  Fl^,  wkoa  omUod  k]r  parrUdal  robollloa. 

"ABBAHiJf  UMOOLH.* 
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-two  fbrta  completed  and  armed  for  its  defense,  and  to  these 
Ided  in  the  course  of  six  weeks.'  Provisions,  stores,  ammani- 
ng,  were  on  hand  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  tho  chief 
s  furnished  with  nnmerons  and  efficient  staff  officers,'  among 
ro  French  Princes  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  who  had  just 
capital,  with  their  uncle,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  son  of  the 
lippe,  Eang  of  the  French.  These  were  the  Count  of  Paris 
>f  Chartres,  sons  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  wished  to 
T  experience  in  the  operations  of  so  large  a  force  as  was  there 

t  member  of  the  then  reigning  family  in  France,  whose  head 
a  usurper  by  the  Orleans  family,  had  just  left  this  country 
t  was  the  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte,  a  cousin  of  the  Emperor 
Third,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  arrived  in  New  York  in  the 
,  in,  his  private  steam  yacht.  He  went  to  W  ashington,  where 
ned  by  the  President,  and  visited  the  Houses  of  Congress  and 
rlington  Heights  and  vicinity.  He  passed  through  the  lines 
Confederate  forces  nnder  Beauregard,  at  Manassas.  Retnm- 
rk,  he  started  on  a  tour  to  Niagara,  Canada,  and  the  Western 
lie  princess.  At  the  middle  of  September,  he  went  from  New 
\  and  Halifax  in  his  yacht,  and  so  homeward, 
a  few  days  before  Prince  Jerome's  departure  from  New  York 
de  Joinville  arrived  there,  with  members  of  his  &mily.  He 
lis  son,  the  Duke  of  Penthievre  (then  sixteen  years  of  age),  in 
)ol  at  Newport.  He  brought  with  him  his  two  nephews  above 
Fared  their  services  to  the  Government,  with  the  stipulation 
lat  they  should  receive  no  pay.  Each  was  commissioned  a 
signed  to  the  staff  of  General  McClellan.  They  remained  in 
til  the  close  of  the  Peninsula  campaign,  in  July,  1862,  and 
iselvcs  welL 


>t-nolc  on  [K^e  24  of  this  TolBDie.  On  th«  Tth  of  Deeember,  Chief  Engtneor  Barnsrd  »• 
«s  of  Vrasbinglon  city  conaiBted  of  tbont  forty.«lgbt  wocta,  mounttng  over  800  iruni.  torn* 
r  largo  size,  anil  added,  "  that  the  iictnal  defenslTe  perimeter  ooenpted  la  sb<iut  thlrtj-ATO 

ngtb  of  the  fiunouv  and  hitherto  the  moat  extenalve— fortifled  by  eztamparlied  Seld-wotk* 
ras  by  several  miltfa." 

rcaiion  nnd  uso  of  heavy  ordnanoe  at  that  tlous  Swinton  aaya:  "  The  taak  of  forming  an 
t  was  fscllitnti'il  by  the  fB6t  that  the  coantry  poaseaaed,  in  the  T«|ralar  aervioe,  a  body  of 
r^i'tic  artillery  oHlRirs.     Aa  abB8laoforganizatloii.lt  waa  decided  to  form  fleld-battpriea  of 

than  four  guns,  and  the  gnna  of  each  battery  to  be  of  nnlform  caliber),  and  iheae  wero 
nut  to  brigades,  in  the  proportion  of  fbar  batteriea  to  each  dlvlalon;  one  of  which  waa  to 
ra,  and  tho  captaiA  of  the  regnlor  battery  waa  In  eoob  eaac  appointed  commandant  of  the 
in.  In  aiUIltiun.  it  waa  determined  to  create  nn  artillery  reaerre  of  a  hundred  gtma,  and  a 
r-os.  Thi?  work  wna  puahed  forward  with  ao  much  energy,  that  wherma,  when  Qeneral 
uid  of  the  army,  the  entire  artlllory  catabltahment  eonalated  of  nine  Imperfectly  equipped 
la,  before  it  took  the  field  thla  service  had  reached  the  eoloesal  propfirtlons  of  ninety-two 
red  and  twenty  guns,  aerved  by  twelve  thonaand  live  hnodred  men.  and  in  ftall  readiaoaa 
—Campaigns  qf  tke  Ar7ny  qf  ths  Potonuu!^  l»age  60, 

Seers  compo^  the  ataff  of  General  McClellan  soon  after  taking  the  command  of  the  Army 
Major  S.  TVi:llam^  Aaalstant  Adjutant-General;  Captain  Albert  V.  Ctdbom,  'Aaaistant 
ilonci  R.  B.  ttttcj,  Inapcctor-General ;  Colonel  T.  M.  Key,  Aid-<le-Ciunp;  CapUin  IS.  B. 
,  Aid-de-Camp;  Captain  Edward  McK.  Hudson,  14th  Intkntry,  Ald-dc-Camp ;  Captain  L, 
rantry,  Aid-de-Comp ;  Mi^or  A.  J.  Myrr.  Signal  Officer ;  M^Jor  Stewart  Van  Vllet,  Chief 
[in  n.  F.  Clarke,  Chief  Commlasory ;  Snrgeon  C.  S.  Triplcr,  Medical  Director;  Major  J.  O. 
XT ;  M  ijor  J.  N.  Macomb,  Chief  Topi^rrapblcal  Engineer;  Captain  Charles  P.  Klngabnry, 
nriu'ailler-Ocneral  0<-arge  Stonemnn,  Volnntacr  Serriop,  Chief  of  Cavalry;  Brlndi<r> 
Volunteer  Service,  Chief  of  Artillery.'* 
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MoClellan  had  organized  eveiy  necessary  department  thoroughly,  and  had 
endeavored  to  place  at  the  head  of  each  the  best  men  in  the  service.'  Them 
had  been  active  co-workcro  with  him,  and  their  several  departments  were 
in  the  best  possible  condition  for  effective  servico.  The  main  body  of  the 
army  was  now*  judiciously  posted,  for  offense  or  defense,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Washington  City,  with  detachments  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Potomac  as  far  up  as  Williamsport,  above  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  as  far  down  as  Liverpool  Point,  in  Maryland,  nearly  oppo- 
site Acqnia  Greek* 

At  the  close  of  September  .1  grand  review .  had  been  held,  when  seventy 


•  OetlS, 


'  The  jrn<rfn««r«,  us  w»  haT«  obsorred,  wnr  placed  In  chargr  ef  Major  J.  G.  Barnard, 
■ml  tbe  ArtUltry  nndrr  tbo  AM  oommnnd  of  Ui^or  Wllllaoi  F.  r.nrry.  Tho  Topo- 
graphieal  JCnffineera  were  coinmandetl  by  lieiiteoant-ColoDel  John  N.  Macomb,  ond  a 
Signal  Corp;  formed  by  Major  Albert  J.  Myi-r,  thi'  inventor  of  a  most  (■tllcient  system 
of  sl^alUn^.  was  plttecd  In  cliarc«  of  that  ofSoer.  This  system  was  first  pmctieally  t^BteU 
doHog  the  orgnnlmtton  of  tho  Anny  of  tho  Potomac,  and,  as  wo  ^'Jall  observe  hore.tftor,  it 
performed  tho  moat  essential  and  important  Bcrrice  on  land  and  waLcr,  in  rcconnoiterin? 
and  In  directin;^  tho  flro  of  artillery,  whero  objects,  snch  as  hills  or  wo<h1s  on  land,  or  bluffs 
or  wooded  points  on  tho  ahyrcs  of  rivers  intervened  hutwoen  tho  belltcerents.  Tho  valuo 
of  that  service  during  the  war  cannot  bo  estlmatwl.  A  full  explanation  of  its  operations, 
with  tllnstratlons  may  be  ftraml  in  another  port  of  this  work. 

Tho  Tti'ffrap/iie  operations  of  the  army  were  Intrusted  to  Major  Thomas  J.  Eckert. 
In  this  connection,  T,  9,  C,  T»we,  a  distinguished  aeron^nt.  \rasem]>loyod,  and  for  iwime  tlitic 
balloons  were  nscd  with  grt-at  efficiency  in  reconnoit^ring,  but  later  i  n  the  procrcss  of  the  war 
they  fell  Into  disnee.  Mr.  Lowe  imdo experiments  with  his  bolloon  in  rrmnection  with  tho 
telefn^ph  so  early  as  .Tune,  1861,  and  by  perfect  success  demonstrntcil  the  foasihllity  of  tlio 
joint  use  of  the  balloon  and  telegraph  in  reconnotterlng.  .\t  tho  hoi^rht  of  ftill  fire  hundred 
leet  sbore  Arlington  Ilelghts,  Mr.  Lowe  telegi*phed  to  the  President,  ut  AVashin^on,  as 
follows : 

•*  Sir  : — From  this  point  of  obserratlon  we  cotaimand  an  extent  of  country  neai-!y  fifty 
mUes  In  dhnneter.     1  have  itlessnre  in  tending  yea  this  first  telegram  ever 
dispntched  ttom  an  aerial  statlen,  and  acknowledging  Indebtedness  tu  your 
enooomgement  for  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  tho  avaDability  of  the 
•elenoe  of  acmnsntles  In  the  servlee  of  the  ooantry. 

"  I  am  yoor  Excellency's  humble  servant, 

"T.  S.  C.  Lowz." 

War-bsIIoons  were  first  regularly  used  by  Lonls  Napoleon  In  tho  Italian  War, 
In  ISfiV.  Their  enccess  there  commended  their  introtlnctlon 
into  the  National  army,  and  the  attention  of  the  military 
anthodtles  was  early  called  to  tho  snbjeel.  On  receiving  the 
above  dispatch,  Mr.  Lincoln  Invited  Mr.  Lowe  to  tho  Execa- 
tive  mansion.  He  introdnced  him  to  Oenrral  Scott,  and  ho  was 
•ooQ  afterwartl  employed  as  sn  aeronuat  in  the  miittazy  ser- 
vloo.  When  in  use,  the  balloon  Is  kept  under  control  by  strong 
cords  In  tho  bands  of  men  on  tbegroond,  who,  when  the 
foeonnolsaanoo  Is  ended,  drew  It  down  to  tha  place  of  de(«r- 
tnie. 

The  Medical  Department  of  tho  army  is-as  placed  In 
chanifo  of  Surgeons  Charles  8.  Tripler  and  Joivtthan  Lettennan, 
who  in  turn  performed  tho  duties  of  Medleal  Director.  The 
QttitrttrmaMer^a  Department  was  Intnuted  to  M^jor  S.  Van 
Vilot.  The  StibaUtenee  Department  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Captain  IL  F.  Clarke ;  and  to  the  control  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  was  assigned  Captain  C.  P.  Kingsbury.  Colonel 
Andrew  Porter  was  made  Provoet'Jfarekai  General  of  the 

Army  of  the  Potomac ;  and  Colonel  Thomas  Q.  Oarrett,  <if  the  Qoneral's  etMlt,  was  nuule  Judge  Aitvealt.— 
See  Oenerai  McClellan's  Beport  on  the  Orrfanimitlan  nf  the  Armif  qf  the  Patomaa,  and  <Cs  Campaifm  in 
yitVinia  and  ifnryUind. 

*  Tbe  different  divisions  were  |>osted  at  follows :  "  Hooker  at  Bodd's  Ferry,  Lower  Potoaiae;  Helnttelmsa 
at  Fort  Lyon  and  vicinity ;  Fmnklin  ne;ir  tho  Theological  Seminary ;  IMeukrr  near  Hunter's  Chapel ;  HeDowell 
at  Upton's  nillsnd  Arlington;  F.J.Porter  st  Hall's  and  Miner's  HIIU;  Smith  at  Msckoirs  Hill;  MeCslI  at 
Uingley ;  Buell  at  Tcnallytown,  Mcrldhm  Hill,  Emory's  Chuiiel,  Ac,  on  the  k-ft  'b.ink  of  tbe  river;  Csvy  si 
Washington;  Stoneman's  cavalry  at  Washington;  llnntVartllleiyat  WasUngton;  Banks  at  Domestiraa,  with 
dstaahments  st  Point  of  Rocks,  Sandy  Hook,  WllUomspart,  Aa ;  Stone  at  Poolesvflle;  and  DIxat  Bnttlaer-. 
with  (f^taehments  on  the  Enslem  shoro.'* 
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thoasand  men  of  all  arma  were  assembled  and  maneuvered.    It  was  th^ 
largest  military  force  ever  gathered  on  the  American  Continent,  and  gave 
the  loyal  people  assaraacc  of  the  safety  of  the  Republic.     And  to  these 
troops,  regiment  after  regiment,  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  men  each  day, 
and  battery  after  battery,  was  continually  added  from  the  teeming  popula- 
tion and  immense  resources  of  the  Free-labor  States.     A  little 
later,*  there  was  another  imposing  review.     It  was  of  artillery      *9^ 
and  cavalry  alone ;  when  six  thousand  horsemen,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  heavy  guns,  appeared  before  President  Lincoln,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  other  distinguished  men.     Their 
evolutions  were  conducted  over  an  area  of  about  two  hundred  acres :  the 
cavalry  under  the  direction  of  General  Palmer,  and  the  artillery  under  the 
ocHnmand  of  General  Barry.    The  whole  review  was  conducted  by  General 
Stoneman. 

But  drills,  parades,  and  reviews  were  not  the  only  exhibitions  of  war 
near  the  Potomac  during  these  earlier  days  of  autumn.  There  was  Home 
real  though  not  heavy  fighting  between 
the  opposing  forces  there.  The  auda- 
city of  the  Confederates  was  amazing. 
Soon  after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Rtm, 
General  Johnston  had  advanced  his 
outposts  from  Centreville  and  Fairfax 
Court  House  to  Mimson's  Hill,  only 
six  miles  in  an  air-line  from  "Washing- 
ton City,  where  the  Confederate  flag 
■was  flaunted  for  weeks,  in  full  view  of 
the  National  CapitoL  At  other  points 
above  the  city,  his  scouts  pressed  up 
almost  to  the  Potomac,  and  he  was  at 
the   same    time  taking  measures   for  ,a..,*x  oo».t  hoo.*- 

erecting  batteries  at  points  below  the  Occoquan  Creek,  for  the  purpose  of 
obstructing  the  passage  of  supplies  up  that  river,  for  the  National  army 
around  Washington.  The  probability  of  such  a  movement  had  been  per- 
ceived at  an  early  day  by  vigilant  and  expert  men. 

So  early  as  June,  the  Navy  Department  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  Qtr.  Cameron)  to  the  importance,  in  view  of  the  possible 
danger,  of  seizing  and  holding  Matthias  Point,  in  order  to  secure  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  At  different  times  afterward,'  the  attention  of 
the  President,  General  Scott,  and  General  McClellan  was  called  to  the 
matter  by  the  same  Department,  but  nothing  was  done  until  toward  the 
close  of  September,  when  Confederate  batteries  were  actually  planted  there.' 
Then  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  land  force  down  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
rixer,  and  crossing  in  boats,  covered  by  the  Potomac  flotilla,  take  possession 
of  the  shore  just  above  Matthias  Point.     The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  having 

'  TUt  I)  s  tIcv  of  one  of  the  mort  fnqnently  mentioned  buUdlnga  In  the  reoordt  of  the  Ctril  War.  It  It 
f tool  *  tketeli  made  by  the  uthur  in  1S6&  It  gives  the  name  to  the  vllUge  ennnd  It,  which  la  the  thirctown  of 
the  coooty.    The  vllla^  waft  much  U^ured  daring  tho  war. 

'  Jnlj  1st,  Aogoftt  SOth,  and  Aagntt  81st. 

'  It  appear*  bjr  an  aatngrsph  letter  before  me,  written  bjr  Colonel  Wade  Ramptun,  at  Freeatone  Point, 
between  Occoqnan  and  DnmMca,  and  dated  September  21th,  1S61,  that  a  battery  waa  completed  at  that  plac<>,  and 
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use  for  the  Potom&c  flotilla  elsewhere,  was  anxious  that  the  moyement 
'should  take  place  at  once.'  Preparations  were  accordingly  made  to  send 
four  thousand  of  Hooker's  division  for  the  purpose.  The  Navy  I>eiiartineDt 
furnished  transportation,  and  Captain  'Craven,  the  conunander  of  the  flotilla, 
gathered  his  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  Matthias  Point,  to  co-operate  in  an 
attack  on  the  batteries  there.  In  the  mean  time  the  chief  engineer  (Miyor 
Barnard)  reported  adversely,*  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 

On  the  assurance  of  sufficient  aid  from  the  Navy  Department,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  land  force  should  march  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
capture  all  batteries  found  there,  and  take  permanent  possession  of  that 
region.  This  project  was  also  abandoned,  because  McClellan  believed  that 
the  movement  might  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  for  which  he  did  qpt 
feel  prepared.  No  attempt  was  afterward  made  to  interfere  with  the  Con- 
federates in  their,  mischievous  work,  and  early  in  October  Captain  Craven 
officially  announced  that  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  was  closed,  and  the 
National  capital  blockaded  in  that  impoi-tant  direction.  Craven  was  so 
mortified  because  of  the  anticipated  reproach  of  the  public  for  the  supposed 
inefficiency  of  his  command,  that  he  made  a  request  to  be  assigned  to  duty 
elsewhere.  The  President,  who  had  w^armly  seconded  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  urging  McClellan  to  take  measures  for  keeping  the  navigation  of 
the  river  open,  was  exceedingly  annoyed ;  whilst  the  nation  at  large,  unable 
to  understand  the  cause  of  this  new  disaster,  and  feeling  deeply  mortified 
and  humiliated,  severely  censured  the  Government.*  That  blockade,  bo  dis- 
graceful to  the  Government,  was  continued  until  the  Confederates  voluntarily 
evacuated  their  position  in  front  of  Washington,  in  March  following. 

waa  ready  for  Action  at  that  daU^  Hts  letter  vms  nddresaed  to  Colonel  Thomna  Jordan.  Beanrexarf  •  Aailstant 
Adjatant-OeneraL  lie  aaya  the  works  were  constructiMl  under  Captaln'Lee,  whose  battery  and  a  lon^SS-poander 
rifled  gun  were  there.  The  latter  had  been  sent  there  by  General  Trimble,  a  Maryland  traitor,  then  in  the  Cos- 
federate  army.  He  reported  that  he  had  every  thing  in  readiness  to  open  fire  the  prc\ioa8  evening.  A  triage  of 
trees  bad  been  left  standing  on  tbo  pidnt,  to  conceal  the  troops  while  erecting  tho  worka.  These  were  cot  down 
OD  the  night  of  the  23d. 

>  At  that  time  (late  in  September)  there  were  in  the  Potomac  the  Paumtt,  Poeahonta*,  and  SemlnoU,  thne 
hearily  armed  vessels,  and  the  R.  S.  Forba^  with  two  very  formidable  gnns  on  board.  These  vessels  had  been 
detailed  to  go  with  Diipont's  expedition  ta  Fort  Boyai,  and  it  was  urged  by  the  Nary  Department  that  they 
should  first  be  employed  In  destroying  the  Confederate  batteries  cm  the  river,  and  assisting  tho  Army  of  tbo 
Potouiao  in  t  iklng  possession  of  their  positions. 

<  He  referred  to  the  foct  that  High  Point,  Freestooa  Point,  and  Cock-pit  Paint,  and  ihenoe  down  to  Chajia- 
wausic  Creek,  opposite  Hooker's  quarters  at  Bndd's  Ferry,  were  eligible  places  for  batteries,  and  considered  it 
nnwise  to  attempt  the  eaptnre  of  any  already  completed,  unless  a  campaign  was  about  to  be  opened  in  that 
direetlsn.  He  concluded  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  erection  of  batteries,  ami  to  keep  open  navigation,  wis 
to  have  a  Bufflcteut  naval  force  patrulUng  the  Potomac  See  McClellan's  Beport,  page  SO.  In  a  review  of  tho 
Peninsula  Camjiaien,  Major  (then  Ocnrral)  Barnard,  alluding  to  this  project,  says  (page  16),  If  11  bad  been 
attempted  "  a  BaU's  BlaiT  aflUr,  tan  times  Intenallled,  would  have  been  the  certain  resnlt" 

>  Oaoeral  McClellan,  in  his  reimrt  lo  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Ftttooas 
whilo  under  his  command,  made  in  August,  156^  (nearly  two  years  after  the  eventa  here  recorded),  sttribnted 
the  Ihilnre  to  keep  ttaa  navigation  of  the  Potomac  open,  at  this  time,  to  tho  rmoissneas  of  tho  Navy  Departmot 
In  not  furnishing  a  sufficient  number  of  armed  rcasels  for  the  purpose.  G.  V.  Fox,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  in  his  testimony  1>efore  tho  CammitUt  on  the  Conduct  of  rAe  ITI/r  (I.  page  SS9),  attributes  that  lUhin 
partly  to  the  remissness  of  the  War  Department,  noder  the  management  of  Cameroa,  but  chiefly  to  the  bihu* 
of  Oeneral  McClellan  lo  ibmish  a  force  from  his  Immense  army  in  Ume  to  have  taken  and  held  possession  of  the 
Virginia  shore  of  the  river.  The  CommiOe*  on  tlt»  Oondvct  t^  the  War,  in  their  summary  of  the  testlnioay 
of  both  Mr.  Fox  and  Oeneral  McClellan,  says:  "  After  repeated  eflbrtf.  General  MeClelfaui  promised  thst  4,0M 
men  should  be  ready,  at  a  time  named,  to  proceed  down  the  river.  The  Navy  Department  provided  the  neeas- 
sary  transports  for  tbo  troops,  and  Captain  Craven,  oimnoanding  the  Potomac  flotilla,  upon  being  notified  to  lint 
effect,  collected  at  Matthias  Point  all  the  boats  of  bis  flotilla  at  the  time  named.  The  troops  did  not  arrive,  sad 
tbo  Navy  Department  was  informed  of  tho  fact  by  Captain  Cmven.  Assistant  Socretarr  Fox,  npon  Inqnlrlag  of 
Oeneral  McClellan  why  the  troops  had  not  been  sent,  according  to  agreement,  wns  informed  by  htm  that  Ms 
engineers  were  of  the  opinion  that  so  large  a  Inidy  of  troopii  could  not  be  landed,  and  therefbre  he  had  eanelnded 
not  to  send  them.    Csptaln  Fox  replied  that  the  landing  of  tho  troops  waa  a  matter  of  which  the  Navy  I>r|Mrt- 
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As  the  Armj  of  the  Potomao  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  equip- 
ment in  Virginia  in  front  of  Washington,  it  required  more  space  tlian  the 
narrow  strip  between  the  river  and  the  advance  posts  of  the  Confederates, 
and  early  in  September  it  was  determined  to  acquire  that  space  by  pushing 
back  the  intmders.  Already  there  had  been  several  little  skirmishes  be- 
tween the  pickets  and  the  outposts  of  the  confronting  contestants.  On  the 
6th  of  August,  a  detachment  of  the  Twenty-eighth  New  York,  under  Captain 
Bmsh,  mostly  firemen,  attacked  a  squad  of  Confederate  cavalry  in  Virginia, 
opposite  the  Point  of  Rocks,  killing  and  wounding  eight  men,  and  capturing 
nine  prisoners  and  twenty  horses;  and  on  the  12th  a  detachment  of  the 
Tenth  New  York,  under  Captain  Kennedy,  crossed  the  Potomac  from  Sandy 
Hook,  and  attacked  and  routed  some  Virginia  cavalry  at  Lovettsville. 

On  the  12th  of  September,*  a  reconnoissance  was  made  ^ 
toward^  Lewinsville,  four  or  five  miles  from  Camp  Advance,  at 
the  Chain  Bridge,  by  about  two  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral William  P.  Smith,'  in  charge  of  a  brigade  at  that  post.  They  had 
accomplished  a  topographical  8ur^'cy,  for  which  purpose  they  were  chiefly 
sent,  and  were  returning,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  Virginians,' 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  J.  K  B.  Stuart,  afterward  the  famous  general 
leader  of  cavalry  in  the  Confederate  army.  Stuart  opened  heavily  with  his 
cannon,  which  at  first  disconcerted  the  National  troops.  The  latter  were 
kept  steady  until  Griffin's  Battery  was  placed  in  position,  when  its  guns 
Boon  silenced  those  of  the  Virginians,  and  scattered  their  cavalry.  Then  the 
National  troops,  having  accomplished  their  object,  returned  to  their  post  near 
the  Chain  Bridge  **  in  perfect  order  and  excellent  spirits,"  with  a  loss  of 
two  killed  and  ten  wounded.' 

maat  had  eh&x|pe ;  that  tbej  bad  proTf<l«d  the  neoemarjr  meaot  to  aecompHah  tlu  landing  aacoeaaftillf ;  Uiat  no 
loqalrj  bad  beea  made  of  them  in  regard  tu  that  matter,  and  nn  n*>tlflcati<tn  that  the  titxtpa  wen  not  to  be  aent. 
It  wu  then  agreed  that  the  troops  should  be  sent  the  next  night.  Captain  Craren  waa  Of^aln  notified,  and  again 
bad  liii  flatnia  in  readineu  tor  tba  arrlral  oT  ih«  troops ;  bat  no  troop*  ware  sent  down  at  that  time,  nor  were 
aaj  ever  sent  down  for  that  pnrpoae.  Captain  Fox,  in  answer  to  the  Inqolrj  of  the  Committee,  as  to  whnt  reason 
was  aaalgned  for  not  sending  the  troopa  according  to  the  second  agreement,  replleil  that  the  only  reason,  so  br 
as  be  eonld  ascertain,  was  that  General  McCIellan  feared  that  It  might  bring  on  a  general  engagement  The  Fnai- 
dent,  who  had  nnltod  with  the  Navy  Department  in  urging  its  proposition,  first  upon  General  Boott  and  then 
npon  General  HcClrllan,  manifested  great  disappointment  when  he  learned  that  the  plan  hod  foiled  In  eonse- 
qnenee  of  the  troops  not  being  sent  And  Captain  Craven  threw  op  his  command  on  the  Futomae,  and  applied 
10  beaant  to  sea,  sajlng  that,  bj  remainlBg  here  and  doing  nothing,  he  was  bat  losing  bis  own  reputation,  *a  the 
blaoe  tar  |»«nnlttlng  the  Potomac  to  be  blockaded  would  be  Imputed  to  him  and  the  flotilla  ander  his  command.** 

As  the  reports  of  the  Committee  m.17  be  ftrqnenllf  referred  to  in  this  work,  it  Is  proper  to  say  that  It  waa 
•Joint  etnmtittee  at  both  Booses  of  Congrese,  appointed  in  December,  ISSl,  consisting  of  three  members  of  the 
Senate  and  four  members  of  the  House  of  Kcprcsentntlves,  with  Instructions  to  inqnire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  Committee  consisted  of  R  F.  Wade,  Z.  Chandler,  nnd  Andrtw  Johnson,  of  the  Senate,  and  D.  W. 
Ooodi,  John  Oorode,  6.  W.  Jallan,  and  M.  F.  Odell,  of  the  House  of  Represenlatirea.  They  oonsUtated  a  per- 
manent court  of  inqatry,  with  power  to  ^cnd  for  persons  and  papers.  When  Senator  Johnson  waa  appointed 
mntiry  OoTemor  oif  IVnnessee,  his  place  on  the  Committee  was  supplied  by  Joseph  A.  Wright,  of  Indiana. 

>  Tbeee  troops  oonalstod  of  the  SeTenty-ninth  (Highlanders)  New  York  MiUtIa;  battalions  of  Vermont  nd 
Indiana  Volnntceri,  and  of  tho  First  United  States  Cbassenrs ;  a  Cavalry  company,  and  Griffin's  West  Point 
Bsttary. 

*  Thee*  were  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  Tolonteers,  Boeaei's  Battery  of  the  Washington  ArtUIsry,  and  a 
detachment  ofeaTalry. 

*  Reports  of  Llentenant-Colonel  Shaler  and  Adjutant  Ireland,  and  dispatch  of  General  McCIellan,  all  dated 
September  11th,  ISSI.  General  MoOlelUn  joined  the  colnmn  at  the  close  of  the  alfalr.  Colonel  Stnart  (Con. 
Merate)  gars  a  gloving  aecoont  of  the  ecoftiBion  into  which  tho  Nationals  were  thrown  by  hi*  first  attack,  and 
garetheolIUr  the  aapeet  of  a  great  victory  fbrhimsett  He  reported  '-fearftil  hevooln  the  ranks  of  the  enemy." 
"Oar  loea."  be  said,  "was  not  a setstch  to  man  or  horse." — Stuart's  Seport,  Sept  11,  ISSl. 

Staart  appear*  to  hare  been  eeenied  «f  raahnes*  on  this  occasion.  In  exposlni;  hto  cannon  to  the  danger  of 
ea|ilm«.  In  an  aatogniih  letter  bete*  mn,  dated  at  Hanson's  Hill,  September  14th,  and  addrsased  to  Genenl 
tongstreet,  be  repels  the  scensatlon,  and  declaiTS  that  at  no  time  was  a  piece  of  Ms  cannon  *  In  a  podtlon  that  It 
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■  Sept  15, 
1S61. 


Three  days  after  the  affair  near  Lewinsville,  the  pickets  on  tlie  right  ( 
the  command  of  Colonel  John  W.  Gearj',  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvani 
stationed  three  miles  above  Darnestown,  in  Maryland,  we 
attacked*  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  Virginians,  who  had  bold 
crossed  the  Potomac.  A  spirited  skirmish  for  about  two  hou 
ensued,  resulting  in  a  loss  to  the  assailants  of  eight  or  ten  killed,  and  sever 
wounded,  and  their  utter  repulse.  Geary's  loss  was  one  killed ;  and  his  ga 
was  great  animation  for  the  troops  under  his  command,  who  were  eharg< 
4  Oct  9  with  holding  the  country  opposite  Harper's  Ferry.  A  little  lat< 
'Oct  16.  National  troops  permanently  occujiicd  Lewinsville,'  Vienna,'  ai 
iOct  n.  Fairfox  Court  House,''  the  Confederates  falling  back  to  Ccntrcvi] 
without  firing  a  shot.  They  had  evacuated  Munson's  Hill  on  the  28th  ( 
September,  when  the  position  was  formally  taken  possession  of  by  tlie  ?« 
tionals,  wlio  had  been  for  some  time  looking  upon  it  from  Bailey's  Croi 
roads  wth  much  respect,  because  of  its  apparently  fonnidable  works  ai 
heavy  armament.  These  had  been  reconnoitered  with  grqat  caution,  and  pi 
nounced  to  be  alarmingly  strong,  when  the  fort  was  really  a  slight  eart 
work,  running  irregularly  around  about  four  acres  on  the  brow  of  the  hi 
without  ditch  or  glacis,  "  in  every  respect  a  squirming  piece  of  work,"  as  ; 
eye-witness  wrote.  Its  armament  consisted  of  one  stove-pipe  and  two  los 
the  latter  with  a  black  disc  painted  on  the  middle  of  the  sawed  end  of  eac 
giving  them  the  appearance,  at  a  distance,  of  the  muzzles  of  100-pound  Ps 

rott  guns.  These  "  Quaker  Guns,"  li 
similar  ones  at  Manassas  a  few  mont 
later,  had,  for  six  weeks,  defied  ti 
Army  of  the  Potomat-.  In  a  house  ne 
the  fort  (which  was  soon  made  into 
strong  regular  work),  Brigadier-Gc 
oral  James  Wadsworth,  who  was  plao 
in  command,  tliere  made  his  head-qu:i 
ters ;  and  on  the  roof  he  caused  a  si 
nal-station  to  be  erected,  from  whii 
there  was  an  interchange  of  intelligent 
with  another  station  on  the  dome  ( 
the  capitol  at  Washington.  Tliere  ti 
writer  visited  General  Wadsworth,  la 
in  November,  1861,  and  found  th; 
ardent  and  devoted  patriot,  who  had  left  all  the  ease  and  enjoyments  whi( 
great  wealth  and  a  charming  domestic  circle  bestow,  and  for  the  sake  of  h 
endangered  country  was  enduring  all  the  privations  incident  to  an  arduoi 
camp  life.  His  quarters  were  humble,  and  in  no  respect  did  his  arrang 
ments  for  comfort  differ  from  those  of  his  brother  officers. 

On  the  day  of  the  grand  review  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  Arm 


QUAKES  GUN   AT  llAIfA8flA&' 


coiiUl  not  have  safiOy  retreated  from  before  an  army  of  10,(tOO  ailvancing  at  the  dooble-qulok."  LoDfcstrMt  M 
SliiarCs  lutii?r  to  General  Johnson,  with  an  indursemeni,  testifying  to  ibo  judicious  disposition  of  the  caniwa 
the  cnL'a;enicnt. 

^  This  is  from  a  photogmph  by  Gardner,  of  WhShin^ton  City,  and  ropresenta  one  of  the  loss  in  the  form«( 
cannon,  and  painted  blacli,  that  was  found  in  an  cnibrasnie  .it  Manassas,  after  the  Canfcdemtet  withdmw  bu 
that  post,  in  the  spring  of  1862. 
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c,'  there  was  an  important  movement  in  the  vieinity  of  Hai<- 

uch  led  to  a  Btill  more  important  one  a  week  later.     On  that 

.  P.  Goold,  of  the  Thirteenth  ^lassachosetts,  was  sent  acrosk 

)me  mills  a  short-  distance  above  Harper's  Ferry, 

irheat  there  belonging  to  the  Confederates.'    The     "J^*" 

I  made  known  to  General  Evans,'  commanding  in 

id  quite  a  heavy  force  was  sent  to  oppose  them.*     Geary  was 

re-enforcements.    He  promptly  responded  by  crossing  the  river 

handled  men  and  four  pieces  of  cannon,  the  latter  under  the 

mands  of  Captain  Tompkins  of  the  Rhode  Island  Battery,  and 

•tin  of  the  Ninth  New  York  Battery.'    The  M'heat  was  secured 

I  flour;  and  Geary  was  about  to  recross  the  river  with  his 

iHoming 

rhen  his 

Bolivar 
and  a 
:  of  Har- 
and  ex- 
he  Poto- 
landoah, 

by  Con- 
iree  col- 
ig  of  in- 
Eilry,  and 
artillery, 
re  driven 

af  Bolivar.     Geary,  who,  with  his  main  body,  was  on  Camp 
eminence  around  the   foot   of  which   nestles   the   village   of 
,  rallied  them,  and  a  general  fight  ensued.     In  his  front,  oti 
ts,  were  a  large  body  of  troops  and  three  heavy  guns,  and 

appeared  on  Loudon  Heights  on  his  left,  across  the  Shenan- 
other  large  body  of  men,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
shot  might  terribly  smite  the  little  National  force,  and  com- 
•  on  the  Potomac 

a  company  of  the  Thirteenth  Massachusetts,  under  Captain 
ard  the  fords  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  prevent  troops  crossing 
ng  those  on  Bolivar  Heights.  He  then  had  only  four  hundred 
eft  to  fight  his  foe  on  his  front.     With  these  he  repelled  three 


GXAKYS  UEAI>-<|UAn'£BS  OM  CAUP  Dzioina. 


«d  uf  throe  companies  of  the  Thinl  Wisconsin,  and  a  section  of  Captain  Tompkins's  Bbode 

<\  Erans,  who  commanded  the  extreme  lelt  of  the  Confedexotos  at  the  stoae  brldfle,  at  the 
at  Bnll's  Eon,  on  ttie  morning  of  the  ilst  Jaly,  lt>61.    See  page  590.  volume  I. 
Isted  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Nineteenth  Mississippi,  Eighth  Vtridnla,  Ashhj's  Tirglnla 
xaA  Eog«rs's  Riohmond  Batter;^  of  six  pieces,  the  whole  eummandcd  hj  Qoneral  Evans  In 

>f  Oiary's  force  eoodstad  of  fear  oompsnles  of  the  Twenty.«lghth  Pennsylranla  and  three 

In. 

)  wore  ut  the  I.'irge  Goreniment  honse  on  Camp  Heights,  delineated  in  the  engmvlng.  In 

'>-.  Banks,  and  Miles  were  afterward  quartered.    It  was  In  a  terribly  dilapidated  condition 

;d  and  sketched  It,  early  In  October,  18M,  its  outer  walls  scarred  by  shot  and  shell,  and  Its 

.    On  the  left  of  the  pleton  is  smd  the  western  slope  of  Loudon  Heights,  across  the 


A 
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fierce  diargas  of  Ashby's  cavaliy,  and  witiiistood  the  Btorm  of  ballets  fit>m  « 
long  line  of  inikntry  on  Bolivar  Heights,  until  joined,  at  eleven  o'clock,  by 
Lieutenant  Martin,  with  one  rifled  cannon,  with  which  be  had  crossed  the 
Potomac  Ferry  under- a  galling  fire  of  riflemen  on  London  Heights.  These 
two  companies  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Peimsylvania  turned  the  Confederate 
left  near  the  Potomac,  and  gained  a  portion  of  the  H^ghts.  At  th«  same 
time,  Martin  opened  a  telling  fire  on  the  Confederate  cannon  in  front,  and 
Tompkins  silenced  two  guns  on  London  Heights.  The  main  body  moved 
forward  at  this  crisis,  chained  the  foe,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  in  possession 
of  Bolivar  Heights  from  river  to  river.  It  was  now  half-past  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  Confederates  fled,  and  were  driven  up  the  valley  in  the 
direction  of  Halltown.  They  did  not  cease  their  flight  imtil  they  reached 
Charlestown,  on  the  line  of  the  railway  between  Harper's  'Ferry  and  Win- 
chester, a  distance  of  six  miles. 

Major  Tyndale  arrived  from  Point  of  Rocks  with  fir*  companies  of  Geary's 
regiment  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  Heights.  He  brought  with  him 
the  standard  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania.  It  was  immediately  unfurled, 
"  and  under  its  folds,"  wrote  the  victor,  "  we  directed  the  fire  of  our  artillery 
against  the  batteries  and  forces  on  Loudon  Heights,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
silencing  every  gun  and  driving  away  every  rebel  that  could  be  seen.  TTie 
victory  was  now  complete.'"  Geary's  troops  rested  until  evening,  when,  there 
being  no  military  necessity  for  holding  Bolivar  Heights  at  that  time,  he 
crossed  the  Ferry  with  his  whole  command  and  resumed  his  position  in  Mary- 
land. His  loss  was  four  killed,  seven  wounded,  and  two  taken  prisoners. 
The  loss  fell  chiefly  on  the  Wisconsin  troops.*  The  loss  of  the  Confederates 
is  unknown. 

Still  more  important  movements  were  made  on  the  line  of  the  Potomac 
River  as  the  beautiful  month  of  October  was  passing  away.  At  that  time 
Major-General  Banks  was  in  command  of  troops  holding  the  Maryland  side 
of  the  river  from  Damestown  to  Williamsport.  Brigadier-General  Charles 
P.  Stone  (who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  special  corps  of  obsei^ 
vation  on  the  right  flank  of'  the  Army  of  the  Potomac),  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  then  had  his  head-quarters  at  Poolesville,  a  short  distiuioe  from 
Conrad's  and  Edwards's  P'erries,  on  the  Potomac  River.  These  ferries  were 
not  far  from  Leesburg,.the  capital  of  Loudon  County,  Virginia,  where  it 
was  reported  that  the  Confederate  left;,  under  Genend  N.  G.  Evans,  was 
strong  in  numbers.  The  troops  under  Stone  confronted  this  left  wing, 
and  commanded  the  approaches  to  Leesbuig,  a  village  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Alexandria,  Loudon,  and  Hampshire  railway,  and  which  was  the  key  to  the 
upper  interior  communication  with  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Between 
the  two  ferries  just  named  (which  were  four  or  five  mUes  apart)  was  Harri- 
son's Island,  three  miles  in  length  and  very  narrow  and  nearly  equally  divi- 
ding the  river. 

■  Report  of  Colonel  John  W.  Ooarj,  October  ISth,  1S«L  In  that  report  Colonel  Oearj  mentioaed  the  act 
that  the  Honorable  Daniel  McCook  (bther  of  the  Mreral  MoCooka  who  serred  the  Unlos  eanae  as  gneni 
ofBoera  m>  well  throughout  the  war)  waa  in  the  engagument,  ^nn  In  hand,  aa  an  **  amateur  aoldler." 

■  In  bla  report  Oeneral  Qt*ry  told :  "The  fonr  men  who  were  klDed  were  afterward  eharged  npon  if  Uw 
eanlr;  and  atabbed  through  the  bodjr,  stripped  of  all  their  clothing,  not  excepting  ahorn  and  atoehlnga,  and  left 
In  perfect  nudltf.  One  was  laid  out  In  th*  fonii  ef  emeUltioii,  wUh  Us  handa  apnad  and  eat  tbrooirh  the  palm 
with  a  dull  knife.  This  Inbuman  treatment  tnaeuod  oar  ttoopa  «z()esdlagl]r,  and  I  tar  it<  eanaequeseee  mtj 
be  shown  In  retaliating  hereafter." 
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On  the  1 7th  of  October  it  was  reported  (erroneously)  that  the  Confederates 
had  evacoated  Leesbnrg.     General  McClellan  then  determined  to  make  a 
thoroagh  reconnoissance  of  the  Confederate  left,  to  ascertain  their  strength, 
and  to  cover  the  operations  of  his   topographical   engineers  in 
making  a  map  of  that  region.     He  accordingly  ordered*  General     '  *^^*' 
McCall,  who  held  the  advanced  command  in  Virginia  on  the  right 
of  the  National  line,  to  move  forward  and  occupy  Drainsville,  about  half 
way  between  the  Chain  Bridge  and  Leesbnrg.     He  did  so,  and  pushed  his 
scouts  forward  to  Goose  Creek,  within  four  miles  of  the  latter  place. 

On  the  following  morning,'  General   Banks    telegraphed   to 
General  MoClellan  from  Damestown,  saying,  "■  The  signal  station 
at  Sogar  Loaf  telegraphs  that  the  enemy  have  moved  away  from  Leesbnrg." 
McCall  had  also  reported  to  McClellan  the  previous  evening  that  he  had  not 
encountered  any  opposition,  and  that  it  was  reported  that  the  Confederates 
had  abandoned  the  town.     On  the  strength  of  Banks's  dispatch,  and  without 
wuting  for  later  information  from  Drainsville,  McClellan  notified' 
General  Stone  of  the  movement  of  McCalL    He  assured  him  that 
"heavy  reconnoissances"  would  be  sent  out  that  day  "in  all  directions"  from 
Drainsville,  and  desired  him  to  keep  "a  good  lookout  on  Leesbnrg,"  to  see 
if  it  had  the  effect  to  drive  the  Confederates  away,  adding,  "Perhaps  a  slight 
demonstration  on  your  part  would  have  the  effect  to  move  them."    This 
dispatch  reached  Stone  before  noon.     He  acted  promptly,  and  at  evening  he 
telegraphed  to  the  Chief  that  he  had  made  a  feint  of  crossing  the  river,  during 
the  afternoon,  at  two  places,  and  had  sent  out  a  reconnoitering  party  toward 
Leesburg,  from  Harrison's  Island,  adding,  "I  have  means  of  crossing  one 
handled  and  twenty-five  men  once  in  ten  minutes  at  each  of  two  points." 
To  this  dispatch  he  received  no  reply. 

The  feint  had  been  made  at  the  ferries  of  Edwards  and  Conrad,  already 
mentioned.  The  brigade  of  General  Gorman,  Seventh  3Iichigan,  two  troops 
of  the  Van  Alen  cavalry,  and  the  Putnam  Rangers  were  sent  to  the  former, 
•where  a  section  of  Bunting's  New  York  Battery  was  on  duty.  To  the  latter 
Stone  sent  a  battalion  of  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts,  under  its  commander. 
Colonel  Lee,  a  section  of  Vaughan's  Rhode  Island  Battery,  and  Colonel 
Cogswell's  New  York  (Tammany)  Regiment.  The  ferry  was  at  that  time  de- 
fended by  a  section  of  Ricketis's  Battery.  Colonel  Devens  was  sent  to. 
Harrison's  Island  in  two  flat-boats  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
bearing  four  companies  of  his  Massachusetts  FifteentL  One  company  of  the 
same  regiment  was  already  there.  A  reserve,  numbering  about  three  thou- 
Band  men,  was  held  in  readiness  to  co-operate,  should  a  battle  ensue.  With 
this  reserve  was  the  fine  body  of  Pennsylvanians  known  as  the  First  Cali- 
fornia regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker,  then  a  representative 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  in  the  National  Senate.  These  movements,  at  first 
designed  as  a  feint,  resulted  in  a  battle. 

McCall  had  made  a  reconnoissance  on  Sunday,  the  20th,'  which     . -^ 
had  evidently  caused  an  opposing  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederates.    An  infantry  regiment  of  these  had  been  observed  marching 
from  Leesbnrg  and  taking  shelter  behind  a  hill,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  position  of  the  Nationals  at  Edwards's  Ferry.     In  order  to  disperse  or 
intimidate  these.  General  Gorman  was  ordered  to  deploy  his  forces  in  their 
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view.  Three  flat-boats,  filled  with  troops,  were  maneuvered  as  if  crossing, 
and  shot  and  shell  were  cast  into  the  place  where  the  foe  was  concealed.  This 
demonstration  caused  the  Confederates  to  retire,  and  at  twilight  Gorman's 
force  returned  to  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  scouting  party  of  about  twenty  men  had  been  seu*. 
out  from  Harrison's  Island  under  Captain  Philbrick,  of  the  Fifteenth  Massa- 
chusetts. They  ascended  the  steep  bank  on  the  Virginia  side,  opposite  the 
island,  known  as  Ball's  Bluff,  which  rises  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  Potomac.  Philbrick  went  a  short  distance  toward  Leesburg, 
when  he  discovered,  as  he  supposed,  a  small  camp  of  Confederates,  appa- 
rently not  wdl  guarded.  Upon  receiving  information  of  this  fact.  General 
Stone,  who  supposed  that  McCall  was  near  to  assist,  if  necessary,  sent. orders 
to  Colonel  Devens  to  cross  from  Harrison's  Island  with  five  companies  of  his 
regiment,  and  proceed  at  dawn  to  surprise  that  camp.  Colonel  Lee  was  also 
ordered  to  cross  from  the  Maryland  shore  with  four  companies  of  his  regi- 
ment and  a  four-oared  boat,  to  occupy  the  island  after  Devens's  departure,  and 
to  send  one  company  to  the  Virginia  shore,  to  take  position  on  the  heights 
there,  and  cover  his  return.  Two  mountain  howitzers  were  also  to  be  sent 
stealthily  up  the  tow-path  of  the  canal,  and  carried  over  to  the  opposite  side 
of  l^e  island,  so  as  to  command  the  Virginia  sliore.  These  orders  were 
promptly  obeyed.  Devens  advanced  at  dawn,  but  the  reported  camp  could 
not  be  found.  It  proved  that  other  objects  had  been  mistaken  for  tenta 
He  marched  cautiously  on  to  within  a  mile  of  Leesburg,  without  discovering 
scarcely  a  trace  of  a  foe.  There  he  halted  in  a  wood,  and  sent  a  courier  to 
General  Stone  for  further  orders. 

Devens  had  been  Avatched  by  vigilant  Confederates.'  'Evans  and  his  maia 
force  lay  on  Goose  Creek.  Riflemen  and  cavalry  were  hovering  near,  and 
waiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  strike  Devena  He  had  a  slight  skirmish 
with  the  former,  in  which  one  of  his  men  was  killed  and  nine  were  wounded, 
when  he  fell  back  in  safety  and  in  perfect  order  toward  the  blufl^  at  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  halted  within  a  mile  of  the  little  band 
under  Colonel  Lee.  While  tarrying  in  an  open  field  of  about  eight  acres,  he 
received  a  message  from  General  Stone,  directing  him  to  remain  there  until 
support  could  be  sent  to  him.  The  remainder  of  Devens's  regiment  had  been 
brought  over  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ward.  His  entire  foree  consisted  of 
only  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  men. 

In  the  mean  time.  Colonel  Baker,  who  was  acting  as  brigadier-general, 
in  command  of  the  reserves,  had  been  ordered  to  have  the  California  R^- 
ment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wistar,  at  Conrad's  Ferry  at  sunrise,  and 
the  remainder  of  his  command  ready  to  move  early.  In  order  to  divert 
attention  from  Devens's  movement.  Colonel  Gorman  was  directed  to  send 
two  companies  of  the  First  Minnesota  Regiment,  Colonel  Dana,  across  the 
river  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  under  cover  of  Ricketts's  cannon,  to  make  a  recon- 

>  <*  Alt  English  Combatant"  In  the  Cunfedrmto  gcrT<ee.ln  a  Tolnme  entitiaa  Sattlt-JMd4 1^ lh»  5lniA,/)v« 
SulTs  Run  to  Oettyaburff  (page  SO),  uys  that  there  were  Berenil  Marylaodera  In  Evan»*8  camp  who  were  em- 
I>layrd  n  Bplea,  AmiiDf  thMe  was  a  wealtbf  jmsag  farmer  named  Elijah  White,  who  reslil«d  near  PwleiTine. 
He  balonged  to  a  company  of  Confederate  aralrf,  and  often  crosaed  the  Potomae  by  awlmminf  hi*  borte,  »»* 
gathered  ralnable  Information  for  the  inaorgent^  He  ■oinetlmes  went  even  to  Baltimore,  where  he  held  «•- 
ferense  with  the  •eceisionlata,  nd  always  retomed  with  ossni-nnci'S  that  ntnety-ntoe  of  every  ban-lrcd  of  ths 
jKUry landers  were  nbcls. 
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noissance  toward  Leesburg ;  and  a  party  of  the  Van  Alen  cavalry,  led  by 
Major  Mix,  were  ordered  to  scour  the  country  in  the  direction  of  that  town, 
and  after  gaining  all  possible  information  concerning  its  topography,  and  the 
position  of  the  Confederates,  to  hasten  b^ck  to  the  cover  of  the  Minnesota 
Bkirmishers.  These  movements  were  well  performed.  The  scouts  came 
suddenly  upon  a  Mississippi  i-egiment,  when  shots  were  exchanged  without 
much  harm  to  either  party. 

At  a  little  past  noon,  Devens  and  his  band  were  assailed  by  Confederates 
under  Colonels  Jenifer  and  Ilunton,  in  the  woods  that  skirted  the  open  field 
in  which  they  had  halted.  Infantry  attacked  the  main  body  on  their  left, 
and  cavalry  fell  npon  the  skirmishers  in  front.  His  men  stood  their  ground 
firmly ;  but,  being  pressed  by  overwhelming  numbers,  and  i-e-cnforcements 
not  arriving,  they  fell  back  about  sixty  paces,  to  foil  an  attempt  to  flank 
them.  This  was  accomplished,  and  they  took  a  position  about  half  a  mile  in 
front  of  Colonel  Lee. 

In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Baker  had  been  pressing  forward  from  Conrad's 
Ferry,  to  the  relief  of  the  assailed  troops.  Ranking  Devens,  he  had  been 
ordered  to  Harrison's  Island  to  take  the  chief  command,  with  full  discre- 
tionary powers  to  re-enfbrce  the  party  on  the  Virginia  shore,  or  to  withdraw 
all  of  the  troops  to  the  Maryland 
shore.  He  was  cautioned  to  bo  care- 
ful with  the  artillery  under  his  con- 
trol, and  not  to  become  engaged  with 
greatly  superior  numbers. 

When  Baker  found  that  Devens 
had  been  attacked,  he  decided  to  re- 
etrfbrce  him.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
decision,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  yet  it  then  seemed  to  be  the  only 
proper  one.  The  task  was  a  most 
difficult  and  perilous  one.  The  river 
had  been  made  full  by  recent  rains, 
and  the  currents  in  the  channels  on 
each  side  were  very  ewitt.  The 
means  for  transportation  were  en- 
tirely inadequate.  There  had  been  no  expectation  of  such  movement,  and 
no  provision  had  been  made  for  it.  There  was  only  one  scow,  or  flat-boat, 
for  the  service,  between  the  Maryland  shore  and  Harrison's  Island,  and  at 
first  only  two  skifis  and  a  Francis  metallic  life-boat  were  on  the  opposite 
side.  To  these  were  soon  added  one  scow ;  and  these  four  little  vessels  com- 
posed the  entire  means  of  transportation  of  several  hundred  troops  and 
munitions  of  war. 

McClellan  had  not  ordered  more  than  a  "demonstration"  by  a 
small  portion  of  Stone's  troops,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  McCall ;  but 
Stone,  to  whom  the  chief  had  not  intimated  his  object  in  ordering  "heavy 
reconnoissances  in  all  directions  "  in  that  vicinity,  and  who  knew  that  there 
were  forty  thousand  troops  within  easy  call  of  his  position,  naturally  con- 
ndered  that  they  were  to  complete  the  expulsion  of  the  Confederates  from 
the  Potomac.    He  therefore  made  what  disposition  he  might  to  assist  in  the 
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movement,  in  conjunction  with  McCall,  and,  as  he  sapposed,  with  the  divi- 
sion of  General  Smith,  known  to  be  within  supporting  distance.'  He  was 
ignorant  of  the  very  important  fact  that,  on  the. previous  evening,  General 
McClellan  had  ordered  McCall  to  fall  back  from  Drainesvilla  It  was  sa 
At  the  very  time  when  Baker  was  preparing  to  pass  over  the  reserves  in 
force,  McCall,  by  order  of  McClellan,  was  marching  back  to  his  camp  near 
the  Chain  Bridge,  and  Smith  was  without  orders  to  do  any  thing  in  particn- 
lar,  thus  making  the  peril  that  threatened  the  Nationals  at  Ball's  Bluff 
much  greater  for  want  of  this  support 

Colonel  Baker,  like  General  Stone,  was  ignorant  of  this  damaging  move- 
ment, and  was  pressing  on  in  high  spirits,  with  the  most  wearisome  and  per- 
plexing toil  in  slowly  passing  his  troops  in  three  scows,*  when,  hearing  the 
sound  of  battle  on  the  Virginia  shore,  he  hastened  over  in  a  small  skifij  leav- 
ing instructions  to  forward  the  artillery  as  quickly  as  possible.  Hia  Cali- 
fornia regiment  had  already  crossed  and  joined  Devens  and  Lee.  A  rifled 
C-ponnder  of  Bunting's  Rhode  Island  Battery,  under  Lieutenant  Bramhall, 
followed  them,  Two  howitzers  under  Lieutenant  French  were  already 
there ;  and,  jnst  before  Baker  reached  the  Bluff,  a  detachment  of  Cogswell's 
Tammany  Regiment  had  climbed  the  winding  path  leading  up  from  the  river. 
Baker  now  took  command  of  all  the  forces  on  the  BluflF,  numbering  nineteen 
hundred.'  These  were  immediately  formed  in  battle  order,  and  awaited 
attack 

The  ground  on  which  the  Nationals  were  compelled  to  give  battle  was 
unfavorable  for  them.  It  was  an  open  field,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
dense  forest,  and  terminating  on  the  fourth  at  the  brow  of  the  high  bluff  at 
the  river.  With  their  backs  to  the  stream,  the  Union  forces  were  prepared 
for  the  contest,  which  was  begun  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  General 
Evans,  who  hurled  the  Eighteenth  Mississippi,  under  Colonel  Burt,  upon 
Baker's  left  flank,  and  the  commands  of  Jenifer  and  Hunton  upon  his  front' 
These  came  from  the  woods,  that  swarmed  with  Confederates,  and  were 
received  with  the  most  determined  spirit  The  battle  instantly  became 
general  and  severe.  Colonel  Fcatherston,  with  the  Seventeenth  Mississippi, 
joined  in  the  fray.  Bramhall  and  Fi-cnch  soon  brought  their  heavy  guns  to 
bear,  and  were  doing  good  execution,  when  both  officers  were  borne  wounded 
away,  and  their  pieces  were  hauled  to  the  rear,  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  their  foe.  A  greater  calamity  speedily  followed.  The  gallant 
Baker  was  seen  here  and  there  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  enconraging  his 
men  by  words  and  deeds,  and  when  the  battle  had  lasted  nearly  two  hours 
he  fell  dead,  pierced  with  many  bullets.' 

'  SMpa^lSK, 

*  The  curreot  wu  so  strong  and  deep  thnt  It  coald  b«  imTtgatod  by  the  scows  onlf  bf  dragging  them  up  lbs 
Maryland  shore  above  the  island,  and  letting  thrm  float  diagonally  across  the  slream  oiiUl  they  tnaebsd  Ihs 
Island.  The  voyage  tnm  the  latter  to  the  Virginia  shore  was  oooaDipUslicd  in  the  Bamo  way.  The  opcnUea 
'waa  very  slow,  and  the  imsso^e  of  the  few  Inwips  occnpied  abont  three  hnnrs. 

*  Baker's  entire  force  consisted  of  the  Onllfomin  Ueglmnnt,  Ltentenont-Colonel  Wistar,  STO;  tb«  Hew  Toit 
Tammany  Begimcnt,  Colonel  Miltnn  Cogswell,  MO;  and  pottionl  of  tlia  FlftMnth  Masiwlinsetta,  Gatawl 
Devens,  6S8  and  »f  the  Twentieth,  Colonel  Lee.  813— total,  1,901. 

*  The  attacking  troops  were  Evans's  brigade,  composed  of  the  Eighth  Virginia,  and  Thirtaantb,  Sercnlesntk, 
and-Elgbteenth  Mississippi. 

*  Colonel  Dakcr  was  probably  Killed  instantly.  Eye-witnesses  Fay  that  a  tall,  red-haired  man  opprared 
emerging  tmm  the  rmoke,  and  approaoblng  to  within  five  feet  of  the  commander,  fired  into  bis  body  the  esa- 
tanU  of  a  setf-coeking  rrTolver  pistoL    AX  tb*  samo  roomant  a  bollat  «BtFrMl  hia  okall  behind  his  ear,  aad  a 
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The  immediate  command  now  devolved  npon  Colonel  Lee,  but  Cogs- 
trdl,  his  saperior,  soon  took  the  control  of  afiaire.  Seeing  the  desperate 
situation  of  the  troops,  with  an  overwhelming  force  on  their  front  and  flanks, 
and  a  deep  and  tarbolent  river  in  their  rear,  Cogswell  ordered  them  to 
move  to  the  left,  and  attempt  to  cut  their  way  through  to'  Edwards's  Ferry, 
about  three  miles  distant,  where  they  might  receive  the  aid  of  the  force 
there  under  General  Stone.  This  movement  was  about  to  take  place,  when 
the  Tammany  R^ment,  deceiyed  by  the  beckoning  of  a  Confederate  officer, 
whom  they  mistook  for  a  National  one,  dashed  off  on  a  charge  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  deceiver,  carrying  with  them  the  rest  of  the  line. 
Thea  a  destructive  fire  at  close  distance  was  poured  upon  the  whole  column 
by  the  Thirteenth  Mississippi  Regiment,  Colonel  William  Barksdale,  which 
advanced  from  the  direction  of  the  ferry.  Cogswell's  plan  was  frustrated, 
and. he  gave  orders  for  his  whole  force  to  retire  immediately  to  Harrison's 
Island,  and  thence  to  the  Maryland  shore. 

That  retreat  almost  instantly  became  a  rout.  Down  the  steep  declivity 
the  Nationals  hurried,  in  wild  disorder,  to  reach  the  boats,  while  the  Con- 
federates, who  had  followed  them  up  to  the  brow  of  the  bluff  with  ball  and 
bayonet,  fired  into  the  straggling  mass  below  with  murderous  effect.  The 
fi^tives  huddled  on  the  shore, 


formed  in  some  order  at  first, 
and  kept  up  the  hopeless  fight 
for  a  time,  while  endeavoring 
to  cross  the  flood  to  Harrison's 
Island.  Only  one  latge  flat- 
boat  was  there^  and  that,  with 
an  over-load  of  wounded  and 
others,  at  the  beginning  of  its 
first  voyage,  was  riddled  with 
Irallets,  and  sunk.  The  small- 
er vessels  had  disappeared  in 
the  gloom,  and  there  was  no 
means  of  escape  for  the  Union- 
ists but  by  swimming.  This 
■was  attempted  by  some  Seve- 
ral of  them  were  shot  in  the 
-water,'  and  others,  swept  away 
by  the  current  in  the  darkness, 
were  drowned.*    A  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  Cogswell's 


r,',>i,t.'es**s'':i'.'^"^' 


m±r  or  ma  battlb  or  ball*!  BLurr. 


•lag  timn  •  Uluitalppi  Y«g«r  woanded  bla  irm  sikI  nwdc  a  terrible  opcnlni  In  his  Me.  Cspuln  B«lrel,  of  the 
OriiCiiniU  reglmrat,  who  wn  clow  bj  Bakrr,  ought  the  tlafcr  of  hii  rdend  bj  the  throat.  Just  n  he  wu 
Meoptng  to  Mini  the  colonel'*  sirnrd.  and  with  hit  pUtnl  blew  oat  bis  brslns.  BoJur  hnd  rnj»lned  many  nf  bis 
(Ulfinia  regtnit-nt  that  if  he  thoald  bll  In  battle,  not  to  let  Ue  Confedrnttes  get  possession  or  his  body.  Belrel, 
the  avenger,  and  the  brare  leader  of  company  O  of  that  regiment,  aoting  upon  these  Instructions,  raised  the 
preakioa  burden  in  his  arms  and  bore  It  away  amid  a  shower  of  ballets,  and  deltrered  it  to  Mi^or  Young,  who 
»— Tsyid  It  safely  to  tbe  rlrer  and  took  It  aeraaa. 

'  Pollard  says  (I.  ISl)  that  after  the  NaUonala  had  sarrandeted,  **  the  Confederatea  kept  ap  their  Are  npon 

Ikeaa  whs  tried  to  eroaa,  and  many  not  drowse<l  In  the  rlrer  were  shot  In  the  act  of  swlmmiog." 

■  The  gallant  Captain  Ualrel  vaa among  the  last  who  left  the  shore  and  swam  across  the  ilTcr.    He  was 

aoaD^led  lo  drop  hia  aword  midway.  In  order  ti>  aaro  hf s  life.  Uony  of  the  men,  before  tt'ey  sarrerdored,  tbri'W 

tb«lr  arm*  Into  the  riTrr.    Bramball's  gnn  had  been  spiked  and  completely  dlMbted.    It  was  broogbt  to  th* 

Uai#aad  tamUed  over,  with  tlia  Utantlon  of  haTiog  It  go  Into  the  lirar. 
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command,  including  himself  and  Colonel  Lee,  were  made  prisonera,  and 
marched  off  to  Leesburg,  whilst  Colonel  Devens  escaped  on  his  horse,  that 
swam  across  the  turbulent  Potomac.  A  few  were  saved  fk>m  captivity  by 
stealing  along  under  the  banks,  and  making  their  way  to  Gcorman's  camp 
below. 

While  the  contest  was  raging  at  Ball's  Bluff,  General  Stone,  who  wa.s  at 
Edwards's  Ferry  with  about  seven  thousand  troops,  had  been  sending  over 
the  remainder  of  Gorman's  brigade  to  oo^p^rate  with  Baker,  all  the  while 
unsuspicious  of  the  perilous  condition  of  the  troops  of  that  commander.    He 

had  received  information  from 
time  to  time  that  Baker  was 
perfectly  able  to  hold  his  po- 
sition, if  not  to  advance ;  and, 
believing  that  he  would  re- 
pulse-and  drive  his  assailants, 
he  was  prepared  to  push 
Colonel  Gorman  forward  to 
strike  tJie  retreating  forces  on 
their  flank.  He  felt  anzioiu, 
however,  and  at  four  o'clock 
telegraphed  to  General  Banks 
for  a  brigade  of  his  division,  to  place  on  the  Maryland  shore,  in  support  of 
the  troops  on  Harrison's  Island  and  the  severely  pressed  combatants  on  Bail'i 
Bluff.' 

A  little  while  afterward,  the  sad  news  of  Baker's  death  was  received,  and 
Stone  hastened  forward  to  take  command  in  person.  On  his  way  he  was 
met  by  some  of  the  fugitives,  with  the  tale  that  the  Confederates  were  ten 
thousand  strong,  and  that  all  was  lost.  Still  ignorant  of  the  position  of 
McCall,  he  left  orders  to  hold  Harrison's  Island,  and  then  hastened  back  to 
Edwards's  Ferry,  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  twenty-five  hundred  troops  that  he 
had  sent  across  the  river.  There  he  was  joined  by  General  Banks, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  who  took  the  chief  conmiand. 
Orders  arrived  at  about  the  same  time,  from  General  McClellan, 
to  hold  the  Island  and  the  Virginia  shore  at  all  hazards,  and  intimating  that 
re-enforcements  would  be  sent.' 

So  ended  the  Battle  of  Ball's  Blttff,'  in  disaster  to  the  National  arms. 
In  the  camps  of  the  Unionists,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battle,  on  that  gloomy 
night  of  the  2l8t  of  October,  there  was  darkness  and  woe,  while  the  little 


,^Si^:.^wm 


BARK*'!  mtKT>^VAwnm  AT  mVASM's  rnsT. 


•  Oct  82, 
1861. 


■  Stone  hod  kept  McClrlliui  ndvlscd  of  the  progren  of  affiiln  at  Baira  BlnlT  dnrin;  the  Afternoon,  and  the 
latter  commander,  toward  evontncr,  onlered  General  Banks  f  o  tend  one  brigade  to  the  enpport  of  the  troop*  •■ 
Harrison's  Island,  and  to  move  vlth  the  other  two  to  Seneca  Mills,  read;^  to  snpport  Gmeral  8ton«,  at  Edwirda'k 
Ferry.— *e*  McC^ellan's  Report,  pare  84. 

'  Beports  of  General  Charles  P.  Stone  and  his  snbonllnates,  October  23lh,  1981,  and  of  General  K.  Q.  Brcni, 
tho  Confederate  commander,  October  25th,  1S6I.  The  latter  report  was,  In  several  respects,  marred  by  mi»" 
representations.  It  represcnleil  the  Oonffderoto  force  at  only  1,709,  omitting  to  state  the  fact  th»t  there  wis  a 
strong  reserve  of  Ulsslsslppl  troops,  with  six  gan^  posted  so  as  to  T«pel  any  troops  that  might  approach  timn 
Edwards's  Ferry.  From  the  best  Information  since  obtained.  It  Is  agreed  that  Ernna's  force  numbered  4,000.  HU 
report  also  claimed  that,  with  his  small  force  of  l.TOO,  eight  thonsand  Nationals  were  fitnght  and  beaten,  and  tiM* 
the  Confederates  killed  and  captured  a  greater  number  than  their  whole  force  enniged.  It  also  declared  that 
long-range  cannon  were  fired  npon  the  Confederates  tntm  the  Maryland  side  of  the  HTor,  wbea  tbera  wee*  ■* 
heavy  gnns  there  at  the  time  of  the  battle. 

*  This  la  called  the  Battle  of  Laesbnrg  by  CmAidetate  writer*. 
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village  of  Leesborg,  near  by,  whither  the  captives  were  taken,  was  brilliantly 
illominsted,  ^nd  the  Confederates  there  were  wild  with  joy.  The  Union  loss 
was  about  one  thoosand  men  and  three  cannon.  Nearly  three  hundred  men 
were  killed,  and  over  five  hundred  were  made  prisoners  and  taken  to  Rich- 
mond.' The  Confederate  loss  was  about  three  hundred.  According  to  Greneral 
Evans's  report,  he  had  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  killed,  including  Colo- 
nel E.  R.  Burt,  of  the  Eighteenth  Mississippi,  and  two  taken  prisoners. 
He  did  not  mention  the  number  of  his  wounded,  which  was  reported  to  be 
large. 

The  death  of  Senator  Baker  was  felt  as  a  national  calamity.'  He  was 
one  of  tho  ablest  men  of  his  time  as  a  statesman  and  orator.  Thoroughly 
oomprehending  the  great  issue,  and  the  horrible  crime  of  the  conspirators,  he 
had  eagerly  left  the  halls  of  legislation  (where  he  had  combated  the  friends 
of  the  criminals  with  eloquent  words,  and  voted  for  abundant  means  to  crush 
tbe  rebellion)  to  lead  his  countrymen  into  battle  for  the  r^ht  The  achieve- 
ment^ of  his  little  band  at  Ball's  BluS^  who  composed  a  part  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  assisted  greatly  in  efiEacing  from  the  escutcheon  of  that  army 
the  stain  it  received  at  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run. 

Agun,  as  in  the  case  of  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  the  grieved,  and  disap- 
pointed, and  mortified  loyal  people  demanded  an  explanation  of  tbe  catas- 
trophe. To  the  most  inexpert  there  appeared  evidence  of  &tal  inismanagement. 
Qeneral  McClellan,  General  Stone,  and  Colonel  Baker  all  received  censure  at 
different  times,  and  by  di^rent  persons ;  the  first,  for  remissness  in  duty  in 
not  informing  Stone  of  the  retrograde  movement  of  McCall,  and  sending 
re-enforcements ;  the  second,  for  sending  troops  across  the  river  without  ade- 
quate transportation  for  a  larger  body  at  a  time ;  and  the  third,  for  rashness 
in  crossing  at  all  and  engaging  the  Confederates,  doable  his  own  in  numbers. 

There  was  a  natural  clamor  for  investigation,  and,  on  the  assembling  of 
Congress,  the   House,  of  Representatives  passed  a   resolution   asking   the 


■  Tvmtj-ranr  of  tha  piisonen  were  olReera,  nisMly,  two  <)oloIlel^  oiw  nu^or,  one  a4JaUiit,  one  anlstmnt- 
,  MTen  eapUins,  and  tveln  lieatenuita.  The  colonels  were  K.  Cogswell  (Ceptain  of  tbe  Eighth  C.  B. 
InCMtry),  of  tbe  Forty-uaond  New  York  Volunteers,  uil  W.  Rmymond  Lee,  of  the  Twentieth  Massuhnsetts 
▼oinntecn.  The  m^Jor  was  F.  J.  Rlren,  of  the  latter  regiment  At  I^eesbnrg,  Oeaeral  Erans  (who  was  repre- 
sented as  a  tall,  strong  man,  of  annsoal  length  uf  limb,  and  in  manners  oourteoos  and  dtgniflod)  offered  the  c«p- 
talna  a  parole  on  theoonditloa  that  tbcy  should  not,  nnlcss  exchangi-d,  agnln  "bear  arms  against  the  Sonthem 
Coaibderaey.**  Tbcy  reftased  to  accept  it,  and  were  sent  to  Blchmond  bj  way  of  Manassas,  arrlTing  there  at  nine 
o'ckMk  io  Uie  DMminc  of  the  Stth  of  Oetober,  where  tbej  were  greeted  with  many  Jeers  Ihim  on  Immense  crowd, 
a«eh  aa  ■*  I  say.  Tanks,  bow  do  yon  feel  r*  The  captains  were  confined  In  tbe  tobacco  warehoose,  already  men- 
Uooed  on  page  M,  where  they  were  loon  brought  under  the  petty  tyranny  of  the  notorious  Oeneral  Winder. 
A  full  account  of  tbe  experience  of  tbe  oaptal{is  may  bo  fiinnd  In  a  little  Tolame  entitled  "  Priton  Hf»  in  thi 
TMaeco  Warthomt  at  Sielummd,'"  by  Lieutenant  William  C,  ILtrris,  of  Biker's  California  regiment 

*  In  a  general  order  issued  by  McCIellao,  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  he  announced  the  death  of  Baker,  and 
•poke  of  him  as  one  baring  "  many  titles  to  honor,^  as  a  patriot  **xealou8  for  the  honor  of  his  adopted  country  ^ 
{he  was  bom  in  EngLindX  cut  off  **in  tbe  Ibllness  of  bis  power  as  a  statesman,  and  In  the  coarse  of  a  brtUiaot 
career  as  a  soldier  distlngnisbed  la  two  wars."  When  Congress  met,  in  December,  the  Senate  appointed  a  day 
<tbe  lltb  of  that  month)  for  the  consideration  of  the  death  of  this  distinguished  member.  Tbo  President  was 
there  to  participate  in  tbe  moumftil  proceedings.  Most  touching  enlogfes  were  pronounced  by  tbe  dead  hero's 
eempatrlou  of  the  Senate.  From  that  body  went  resolatinns  to  the  Uonse  of  Bepresrntatlvea,  where  like  pro- 
eeedings  were  held ;  and  oil  orer  the  country  there  was  general  grief  because  of  the  fall  of  that  noble  man.  In 
CUlfuniia,  which  bad  been  bis  chosen  residence  for  a  long  time,  the  news  of  his  death  created  a  profonnd  teoaa- 
Uon.  It  reached  San  Francisco  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  the  lino  of  telegraph  between  the  Athintle  and 
FaelAe  oceans  having  been  Just  completed.  That  line  was  opened  fur  messages  on  the  SSth  of  Octiibcr,  when  :i 
ootnmmiicatlon  (the  first)  was  sent  by  Judge  Field  to  President  Lincoln.  While  they  were  preparing  in  San 
^^snciBco,  on  tbe  following  day,  to  Are  a  salute  In  honor  of  this  Important  erent  a  dispatch  fh)m  the  East 
•naanaeed  tbe  death  of  Baker.    Bejolcing  was  changed  inV>  mourning,  and  the  celebration  was  deferred. 
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TUK   CASE   OF  GENERAL  STONE. 


•  Dec.  16, 
1S61. 


Secretary  of  War  "  whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  measures  had  been  take 
to  ascertain  who  was  responsible  for  the  disastrous  movement  o 
the  National  'troops  at  Ball's  Bluff."  It  was  answered"  tha 
General  McClellan  was  of  the  opinion  that  "  an  inquiry  on  th 
subject  of  the  resolution  would,  at  that  time,  be  injurious  to  the  public  se 
vice."  But  General  McClellan  had  already  answered  that  inquiry,  so  far  I 
one  of  the  commanders  was  concerned.  He  was  at  Stone's  licad-quarters,  s 
Poolesville,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  disaster,  and  from  there  had  telegraphe 
to  the  President,  saying,  "  I  have  investigated  this  matter,  and  General  Stoi 
is  without  blame.  Had  his  orders  been  followed,  there  could  (or  would)  hav 
been  no  disaster.'"  This  was  unknown  to  the  public.  They  were  diasati 
fied  with  the  apparent  desire  on  the  part  of  the  General-in-chief  to  stit 
investigation,  and  more  than  ever  he  was  held  to  be  personally  responsibi 
for  the  disaster. 

For  a  time  there  were   warm   discussions  in  Congress  on  the  subjcc 

Finally  a  victim  appeared  to  propitiate  the  public  feeling,  {n  tl 

fwi^      person    of  General  Stone,  who  was    arrested'  by  order  of  tl 

War  Department  and  sent  to  Fort  Lafeyette,  at  the  entrant 

to  New  York  Bay,  and  then  used  for  the  confinement  of  political  priw 

ners.     There  he  was  detained  until  the  following  August,  when,   withoi 

trial,  or   any   public   proceedings   whatever,  he  was   released.     That   for 

ress  being  a  place  « 
durance  for  men  charge 
with  treasonable  act 
this  gallant  and  truly  p 
triotic  officer  suffered  p 
tiently  and  silently,  ft 
a  greater  portion  of  tli 
war,  under  the  impnt; 
tions  of  disloyalty.  H 
was  imprisoned  withot 
public  accusation,  wj 
held  a  prisoner  aboo 
six  months,  in  profoun- 
ignorance  of  any  charges  against  him,  and  was  released  without  comment  b 
the  power  that  closed  the  prison  doors  upon  him.' 

But  little  more  remains  to  be  said  concerning  affaii-s  at   Ball's   Bluf 


FORT  LArATBTTE. 


■Dispatch  to  President  Lincoln,  Tuesdiv  evening,  October  22.1,  1S81.  General  Stono  well  knew  tbmtlll 
public  would  natarnlly  blame  him  for  the  disaster,  he  being  In  chief  command  there,  and  be  had  sogcrMed  I 
General  McClellan  that  ho  should  desire  a  court  of  Inquiry,  when  that  officer  showed  him  thtt  above  satis&etef 
vindication  by  the  highest  authority. 

*  The  proceedings  In  this  case  were  extraordinary.  So  CuU  was  the  acqalttil  of  all  blame  areordod  by  Gm 
ral  McClellan  to  General  Stone,  In  his  dlsp.'\tch  to  the  President,  that  Stone  was  not  only  rctnlned  in  cnniai»» 
but  Ills  fon*e  was  incre.ased  to  the  number  of  12.000  men.  For  about  a  hundred  days  Stone  was  busily  tnpisf^  I 
his  duties,  and  had  just  Babmittcd  to  McClelliin  a  pbn  for  th.)  capture  of  General  D.  II.  ni'.l  and  his  fom.-  of -t* 
men.  Ijing  opposite  his  cimp.  when  he  was  ordered  to  Washington,  and  placed  before  the  Committee  on  the  Condoc 
of  the  War,  to  answer  charges  against  his  loyalty.  His  explanjitlons  were  such  that  the  Committee  rimrt 
reported  tr»  the  Secretary  of  War  that,  on  the  points  to  which  his  nttcntiiin  I:ad  been  called,  *  the  testioioll] 
was  conflicting.** 

General  Stone  heard  nothing  more  of  the  matter  until  the  night  of  the  Sth  of  Febmary,  when,  after  beliH 
cnKKjied  at  Wlllard's  hotel.  In  W:ishingtun,  in  the  examination  of  maps  until  almost  midnight,  he  was  rtDringti 
bis  residence,  he  found  QenemI  Sykes,  an  old  (Hend,  and  then  commander  of  the  city  gnar-l,  waiting  tai  W" 
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Supposing  all  the  troops  to  be  oa  the  Yirgiiiia  aide  of  the  Potomac,  McClellan 
telegr^hed  to  Stone  to  intrench  himself  there,  and  to  hold  his  position,  at 
all  hazards,  until  re-enforcements  should  arriva  At  the  same  time  he  ordered 
Banks  to  remove  the  remainder  of  his  division  to  Eldwards's  Ferry,  and  send 
over  as  many  men  as  possible  to  re-enforce  Stone.  These  orders  were 
promptly  obeyed.      Intrenchments  were   thrown    up;    large  numbers  of 

vttk  aim  baa  General  McClellan  for  hl^  irrMt,*iid  ImmedUt*  depvtnre  for  Fort  Laft^ette.*  He  exchanged 
Ut  tniUtKj  for  citizen''*  dreaa,  aald  a  few  eanioling  words  to  bU  wife,  and  departed  for  Sykes'a  qaarters.  wber* 
ha  WK  kept  until  morning,  and  then  Kent  nndrr  a  guard  to  Fort  Hamilton,  near  Furt  Lafayette.  Before  leaving 
b«  had  written  to  tho  A.4jatant-Qeneral,  asking  for  information  concerning  his  arrest,  not  dooblfng  that  then 
VIS  some  stxange  mtannderstanding  in  the  mattec  On  the  lOtb  be  was  In  the  enstody  of  Colonel  Bnrke,  at 
Fort  HamiltnD,  and  -was  then  taken  over  to  Fort  la&yette  In  a  boit  There  he  <ras  conllned  1  n  a  casemate  flfty- 
fonr  iaji,  recetvlns  the  most  kind  trentmenL  There  he  again  wrote  to  the  Adjatant-Qeneral,  requesting  a  copy 
uf  ehsrgef,  and  a  trial,  bnt,  as  before,  wss  denied  any  response. 

lo  the  BieoD  time.  General  Stone'**  friends  bad  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to  obtain  Jnstiee  for  hira  at  Washing. 
tea.  WheD  his  l>rotlier4n-]aw,  on  bis  way  tbither,  stopped  in  New  Tork,  to  consult  with  Deutenant-General  Scott, 
Uu  astoaished  veteran,  who  had  not  till  then  heard  of  his  arrest,  tndlgnnntly  exeblmod,  "  Colonel  Stone  a  tratlort 
Why,  if  he  is  a  im.Itor,  I  am  a  traitor,  and  we  are  all  traitors.  While  holding  Washington  last  year,  be  was 
my  right  hand,  an<l  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  could  not  have  held  the  place  withouthlm.'t 

Alter  the  bpne  of  fifty -four  daya,  General  Stone  was  transferred  to  Fort  Hamilton,  where  be  had  la>|p^ 
liberty.  He  was  released  on  the  letb  of  August,  by  an  order  ftom  the  War  Department,  sent  by  ti-lvgiapb.  He 
Immediately  applied  for  orders  to  active  duty ;  and  on  returning  to  Washin^n  he  searched  In  vain  in  the  ofllee 
of  Uie  Ar^Qtant- General  and  of  the  War  Department  for  tile  order  for  his  arrest;  the  law  requiring  tlie  offletr 
iKoing  such  order  to  give  a  atatcment  in  writing,  signed  with  his  own  name,  and  noting  tb*  offense,  witbin 
tirenty-foDr  hoars.  Halleck,  then  General-in-Chicl^  knew  nothing  abont  It  Stone  then  went  to  the  rresident, 
who  said  he  knew  notliing  abont  the  matter,  but  kindly  remarked,  **I  could  never  be  made  to  believe 
Geseial  Stope  waa  a  traitnT.**  In  endeavors  to  give  to  bis  country  Us  active  service*  In  the  war  be  was  thwarted, 
aad  it  wa*  not  until  May,  1868^  that  be  was  allowed  to  enter  again  npon  duty  In  the  field,  wben  be  ww 
erdned  to  report  to  General  Banks,  then  the  eommasder  of  tb*  Department  of  the  Gnlf  He  served  tUtkftilly 
dnrlag  the  remainder  of  the  war,  until  prostrated  by  malarioo*  fever  befon  Petersburg,  when  the  service  lost  a 
niniteriou  and  patriotic  utHcec 

la  this  connection,  the  following  letter,  written  to  tbe  autbor  by  the  Superintendent  of  Itae  Hetropoltlan 
Felice  of  the  City  of  New  Tork,  may  be  appropriately  given.  It  (tarnishes  Interesting  a<1dltlons  to  tbe  hlstoi; 
of  Mr.  Unooln'a  Journey  from  FlilUulelpbla  to  Waablngton,  In  February,  1S61,  given  In  tb*  first  volume  of  tbt* 
work. 

"OfBoe  of  the  Superintendent  of  Metropolitan  Polloe, 
"800  Mulberry  Street 
*  "JVeu  ror/fc,.iltviMfl8(A,18ML 

"Bbiso*  J.  Lossino,  Esq., 
'  Foogbkeepaie,  New  Tork. 

"  DzAB  8ik: — On  reading  joar  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lute  President  Lincoln  was  induced 
to  cbange  bis  route  in  going  to  tlie  City  of  'Washington,  In  February,  1S61,  I  was  Impressed  with  tbe  fitithftainei*, 
so  (sr  as  the  narrativt^  f  oea.  but  regretted  that  U  was  not  more  full  In  sUoHlag  bow  and  to  whom  tbe  country  I* 
indebted  ior  tbe  safety  nf  his  raluabte  life  at  that  Important  period. 

"  It  will  be  rememben-d  that  there  wa*  much  nncertalnty  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  late  rebellion  a*  to  what 
tame  tbe  conepiratsrs  designed  taking  to  carry  out  their  plana;  and,  with  tbe  view  of  ascertaining  their  pur- 
pose, in  the  latter  part  of  De eeniber,  IStO,  I  detailed  two  of  my  most  Intelligent  detectives  to  proceed  to  Wash- 
iogton,  with  instructions  to  endeavor  to  discover  the  secret  plans  of  the  conspirators.  If  they  had  any,  for  taking 
feasesrtoB  of  the  seat  of  Government,  and  to  oommnnVcate  with  Senator  Grimes,  uf  Iowa,  un  tbe  subject  I 
did  not  know  tbe  Senator  personally  at  that  time,  but  I  hod  a  reputation  of  him  that  Justified  me  In  eonfiiilog 
laUm. 

"  On  Friday,  January  4tb,  ISCl,  I  received  a  note  (h>m  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  requesting  me  to  send  a  nnm- 
bcr  of  dstactlvea  to  Washington,  fur  tbe  same  purpose  that  I  bad  already  dispatched  tbe  two  alluded  to,    I  then 

•bih>iap>n«fllMCoanlUM«ll»CosS«t  of  Uia  War  <Pnt  II,  p^e  II)  la  •  •teUmenI  of  0<a«ral  M<CUIUa,  tbu  oaUKSa; 
W  titf  amrt  h*  rc««lT«d  ia&nnatiaB  from  s  r*f«|tM  fram  I^etbots,  which,  in  lila  mind,  "  tnadad  to  «orrobonte  oomo  ef  t]i«  cbarfw  maSa 
acaiait  ijcaaral  Sloaa,*  wlitcb  ha  raportod  to  Ou  Sacialary  of  War,  and  lacalvad  order*  to  amat  tha  Gaoaral  and  aand  bin  laiBa4. 
dUalrtarertLab]Ftlla.  What  Aaaa  Aai^aa  wara,Mttbar  tbaCommtttaatm  tliaCandactoftha  Warnar  Oaaaral  MoClallao  ever  naSa 
faUk. 

I  «Wa,Ulalal8l<l,aaanal8toM,wl»>iiadldianann7(lBwlildilwl>aUlka«anilali>»ofcaplal>kr>«>vat,*wafdad  Ibr  BMli- 
tartaaa  wrrieaatB  KaakoX  was  ia  Watbiagtan  Ctly,«aa«Ml  Scott  daairad  blm  to  rally  aroaad  bin  Iba  luyal  nan  of  Iba  Dlalrlet  af 
CalaMhfa  Ho  aaapllad,and  on  tbalalaf  Janaa  7, 1S41,  bawaa  nada  iDapactur-ganaral  of  tba  Diatrlct.  Ha  at  onca comtnancad  etpaUa* 
aad  laatractJBf  Tolnnlaan  aod  wbaa  Fart  SniaUr  waa  aUaekad  1m  bad  Ba<iar  htm  no  laaa  than  3,00*  wall-organitad  troepa  tit  fcr  aarvica. 
II*  waa  tba  Snt  man  maatarad  Intatba  aarvlea  fcr  (ba  dafrnaa  of  tba  CaplUl.  That  wa*  dona  on  tba  M  day  of  Jsoaary,  IMI.  Hawasia 
'"WaMatdof  fbalnap*  la  WaaMnftae  dnrlvf  Oia  darV  daya  at  tha  doaaoT  ApHI,  wbaa  that  dty  waa  cat  aff  from  tbaleyal  paopla.  Dattoa 
»«aianada;^baBla|«  bat  fkeaa  tenia  tabu  had,  all  "IhaTnatbalnit  taban  In  U*  mllHaiy  cloak.  All  Iba  antfieala  amend  Waablaftia 
wtraaadwbbaaaniaadnMaiksrxaiasrapacllaaoftliaaniirlatoVlrflato,  la  Hap <aaa  pam*  4W, 4SI,  xul  <W,  v°laa>«  I-X  »d *aiM 
W  blafcan..aialte«i*Sei«nnnl*Hte|labalaaflha  aaaijiaala 
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troops  were  crossed,  and  active  preparations  'were  in  progress  for  moving 

strongly  upon  the  Confederates,  when,  on  Tuesday  night,'  Gene- 

'^iMi***     ^    McClellan    arrived  at  Poolesville.    Then,  as  he  says,  he 

"  learned,  for  the  first  time,  the  full  details  of  the  afl&ir."    The 

preparations  for  a  forward  movement,  which  promised  the  most  important 

results  for  the  National  cause,  were  immediately  suspended,  and  orders  were 


determined  to  go  that  night  mrself^  uid  t*ke  with  me  anothrr  nf  m^  men.  I  pnrpoaed  looking  the  field  orit, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  probabllUy  of  lueh  an  attempt  bt'lng  inado.  In  the  morning  of  Batnrday  I 
found  a  want  of  harmony  among  the  friends  of  the  Union — scaroely  any  two  lool^ed  at  the  crisis  through  the  saine 
medlnm.  iSr,  Colfax  Invited  me  toattend  a  meeting  of  a  sort  of  eommllteeof  members  of  b(»tta  hooseaof  CoB- 
gress,  at  the  residence  of  Senator  Triimball,  that  morning.  It  nnmbered  about  a  dozen  peraoDi,  and  there  were 
tboat  twelve  different  opinions  among  them  as  to  the  alttmate  designs  of  the  oonspirators.  The  extreme  views 
were  entertained  by  Senator  Trambnil  and  Rep.  E.  B.  Washburn.  One  of  these  gentlemen  regarded  the  *  matter 
as  nothing  more  ttian  the  asaal  Southern  vaunting ;  that  the  South  had  been  badly  defeated,  and  the  seccialoa 
talk  meant  nothing  but  braggadoelo ;  that  they  had  bad  things  so  long  their  owa  way.  It  could  not  be  expected 
of  them  to  qnietly  submit  to  di'fe.nt ;  a  few  weeks  and  all  would  be  peaceful  again.*  The  other  gentlt-man  wa« 
of  opinion  'that  the  Sootbem  men  meant  every  word  they  uttered ;  that  tbey  had  been  preparing  for  Oils 
thing  since  1632;  that  he  waa  convinced  they  had  selected  this  time  because  they  think  themselve*  ready,  while 
we  are  not ;  that  they  have  made  preparations  which  we  know  nothing  shout;  that  their  plan  was  to  destroy  the 
Qovemment  and  to  start  one  of  their  own ;  and  that  to  take  possession  x^  Washington  was  mtire  than  half  the 
bottle.- 

"  None  of  the  remaining  gentlemen  agreed  with  either  of  these,  nor  with  themselTeSL 

"  While  at  this  meeting,  I  learned  that  a  large  number  of  detectives  had  been  sent  for  to  all  the  larger  dtiea^ 
East,  North,  and  West,  and  among  these  It  wns  mentioned  that  Harsfaal  Kane,  of  Baltimore,  had  been  applied  to, 
and  bod  promised  to  send  ten  detectives.  1  told  the  gentlemen  plainly  thit  Marshal  would  betray  them ;  Chat 
bis  sympathies  were  with  the  8unth  In  any  movement  tbey  wonid  make;  that  but  a  few  weeks  before  he  hsd 
decltoe<l  an  Invitation  to  exchange  a  detective  of  his  for  one  of  mine,  on  the  ground  that  he  bvl  but  one  In  his 
force,  and  consequently  he  could  not  now  fhmlsb  them  with  ten.  In  reply,  I  was  Informed  that  Mr.  Gorwin  bad 
cooildence  In  Marshal  Kane,  and  they  also  had  confldence  In  Mr.  Corwln.  So,  as  they  decided  to  bold  on  to  the 
Marshal  and  his  bogns  detectives,  I  eoncluded  not  to  act  with  them. 

"  I  then  called  on  a  number  of  other  members  of  Congress,  without  finding  much  Improvement ;  the  excep- 
tional case  was  Senator  GHmea,  One  dlstingQlsfaed  Senator  Informed  me  that  he  was  In  counsel  with  Jettmoa 
I>avi^  and  that  in  a  diy  or  two  theg  would  be  able  to  adjust  all  apparent  differences. 

'.,  "  After  that  I  went  among  the  people,  and  soon  found  that  Mr.  Wasbbnm  was  nearer  right  than  any  other 
member  of  Congress  I  hod  talked  wltlL  I  also  found  that  the  safety  of  the  oonntry  depended  on  Ueatensat- 
Oeneral  Scott,  and  I  determined  to  consult  u-ith  him ;  but  I  feared  the  General  could  not  spore  sufflolent  time  to 
talk  with  me  as  fUlly  as  I  desired,  and  then  coneluiled  to  see  one  of  his  oonfldentlsl  olHoers.  Oa  Inqnlrlng,  I 
learned  that  two  of  General  Sott's  bmlly  bad  great  influence  with  him,  CoL  Robt.  E.  Lee  and  CapL  Chat.  P. 
Stone.  I  do  not  know  what  Induced  me  to  select  Captain  Btone  in  preference  to  Col.  Lee,  bnt  I  did  so,  and 
called  on  the  Captain  at  his  quarters.  Wo  conversed  freely  In  regard  to  the  Impending  trouble,  and  eopedslly 
of  the  danger  In  which  Washington  stood.  I  Informed  him  I  would  leave  three  of  my  detectives  In  the  dty, 
and,  at  his  request,  agreed  to  instruct  them  to  report  to  htm  verbally  any  things  of  Importance  they  shnnid 
discover. 

"  I  stopped  In  Baltimore  that  night  on  my  way  hom^  and  ascertained  ttom  Marshal  Kane  himself  the  pIsa 
by  which  Maryland  was  to  be  precipitated  out  of  the  Union,  against  the  efforts  of  Govr.  Hicks  to  keep  It  there ; 
snd  with  Maryland  also  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  told  me  Maryland  would  wait  for  the  action  of  Virginia, 
and  that  action  would  take  place  within  a  month;  and  'that  when  Virginia  seceded  through  a  convention, 
Maryland  would  secede  by  gmvltntlon.'  It  was  at  this  interview  I  ascertained  Fort  McIIenry  to  be  irarrlsooed 
by  a  corporal's  guard,  consisting  of  one  man,  and  that  the  Baltimore  police  were  keeping  guard  on  the  outside, 
to  prevent  the  roughs  from  capturing  it  prematurely.  1  communicated  the  foots  to  Captain  Stone,  and  on  the 
following  Wednesday,  January  tth,  troops  firom  Washington  took  possession  of  the  fort,  under  orders  tma 
Oenersl  Scott 

"  At  a  subsequent  visit  to  Wsshlngton  I  called,  of  eonree,  on  Captain  Stone,  and  Informed  him  of  the  porposrs 
contemplated  In  Baltlmoro,  He  then  requested  me  to  put  some  of  roy/nen  on  duty  there,  and  Instmct  then 
to  report  to  him  In  person,  by  word  of  month,  and  not  by  mull,  as  he  conld  not  trust  the  mails,  I  had  previously 
placed  two  men  there,  and  on  my  return  selected  a  third,  whom  I  sent  directly  to  Captain  Stone  for  special 
Instructions.  Under  these  instructions,  this  offlecr,  David  S.  Bookstaver,  remained  at  Baltimore  until  Fehrusrv 
ltd,  when  I  rdlered  him.  During  that  period,  while  apparently  occupied  as  a  music  agent,  Bookstaver  gave 
particular  attention  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  better  class  of  citizens  and  strangers  who  ftvquent  mnslr, 
variety,  and  book  8tare^  while  the  other  two  detectives  had  joined  an  organization  of  rebel  loogha,  dastloed 
to  go  Sonth  or  elsewhere,  whenever  their  services  nhonld  be  required. 

"It  was  on  the  evening  of  Wednesdsy,  February  Mth,  that  Bookstaver  obtained  the  taformatloB  that  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  take  the  first  train  for  Washington.  Before  going,  he  posted  a  letter  to  me,  briefly 
stating  the  condition  of  things,  and  of  his  intention  to  ko  on  the  four  o'clock  morning  train  and  report.  I  >hall 
oomplete  this  narratlre  vdth  an  exttaet  from  a  letter  written  by  Captain  Stone  on  tbo  anbject 

" '  It  Is  Impossible,  with  the  time  now  at  my  disposal,  to  give  yon  any  thing  Uko  a  detailed  Uatosy  of  the 
Information  derived  tv>m  your  men,  and  from  dozens  of  letters  and  reports  from  other  sonrees,  sddrsised  ■ 
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given  for  th«  entire  force  to  recross  the  river  to  the  Maryland  side.  Generals 
Banks  and  Stone,  and  the  troops  under  their  commands,  were  disappointed 
and  mortified,  for  they  knew  of  no  serious  impediments  then  in  the  way  of 
an  advance.  General  McCIellan  subsequently  said,  that  "  a  few  days  After- 
ward," he  "  received  information  which  seemed  to  be  authentic,  to  the  effect 
that  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  had  been  ordered  from  Manassas  to  Leesburg, 
to  cut  off  our  troops  on  the  Virginia  side  ;'*  and  that  their  "  timely  with- 
drawal had  probably  preventjed  a  still  more  serious  disaster."'  Plain  people 
inquired  whether  sufficient  re-enforcements  for  the  Nationals,  to  counteract 
the  movement  fixmi  Manassas,  might  not  have  been  spared  from  the  almost 
one  hundred  thousand  troops  then  lying  at  ease  around  Washington,  only  a 
fow  miles  distant.  Tlala  people  were  answered  by  the  question.  What  do 
you  know  about  war  ? 

Um—  to  the  Ocaeral-ln-CUef  and  •omettioM  to  mjtM,  wblek  Mrred  to  oonrlno*  both  of  at  that  tben  wh 
imodoeot  daoKar  that  lir.  linooljf  s  life  would  b«  McrUeed,  thonld  fae  attempt  to  paas  through  Baltimore  at  tha 
time  and  In  the  manner  pabltahed  In  the  newBpapera  aa  the  programme  of  his  Journey. 

**  ■  The  elodng  pteoe  of  Informadoa  oo  tha  tnbjeet  waa  brot^ht  by  on*  of  jroar  m«a,  Bookttarer.  He  bad 
Ibr  w«eka  baea  ttatloned  in  Baltimore,  and  on  the  morning  of  Thonday  (two  days  before  the  intended  paauga 
«f  Mr.  Uneoln  throofh  BaHlmor*)  be  arrived  bjr  the  early  train  and  reported  to  roe.  HIa  infonuallon  waa 
aatirely  eamboratlTe  of  that  already  In  our  poaaeaalon;  and  at  the  time  of  makln(my  morning  report  to  tha 
QwmaaUa-CbUC,  I  eomnuAicated  that.  Qenertl  Scott  had  reoelved  from  other  aouroea  nrgent  wamlngt  also,  and 
ha  atated  to  me  that  it  waaalmoat  a  eertalnty  that  Mr.  Unculn  could  not  pau  Baltimore  alive  by  the  train  on  the 
4ay  llxed.  "Bat,*  aaid  the  Genaisl,  "while  yon  and  I  know  thia,  wa  eannet  eoaTtnea  thaia  gentlemen  that 
Mr.  TJimoln  ia  pot  oomlng  to  Wathington  to  be  inangurated  aa  qnietly  aa  any  preTioai  Preatdent," 

"  *  I  reoommeoded  that  l£r,  Linooln  ahonld  be  ofRcially  warned ;  and  suggested  that  It  would  be  altogether 
beat  (hat  he  abould  take  the  train  of  that  erraing  ttoa  Philadelphia,  and  to  reach  Wathington  rarly  the  next 
4ay.  Gcacisl  Seottiaid  that  Mr.  lineoln'i  peraonai  dignity  wo«ld  raTolt  at  the  Idea  of  changing  the  programme 
at  hia  joomey  on  account  of  danger  to  his  life.  I  replied  to  thit,  that  It  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Unculn'i  per- 
aonai dignity  wot  of  tmall  account  In  comparison  with  the  deetmotlon,  or,  at  leatt,  dongetout  dieorganliatioa 
W  the  United  Statea  Ooremment,  which  woald  be  the  inevltaUe  reatlt  of  hit  death  by  Tiolenoe  In  Baltimore ; 
that  in  s  few  days  mora  tha  term  of  Mr.  Buehastn  would  end,  and  Ihera  would  (la  eate  of  Mr.  Uncoln't  death) 
ba  ivi  elected  Pretideat  to  aasnitae  the  olBce;  that  the  Ifonhem  dttes  wonld,  on  learning  of  tha  riolent  death 
«(  tha  rrtalJeat^laet,  poor  maaiei  of  ezoltod  people  upon  Baltimore,  whioh  woaW  be  deatroyad,  and  we  ahonld 
Had  oartclTealntlia  worst  form  of  eirll  war,  with  tha  Oorernment  utterly  unprepared  for  it 

■"Oenenl  Scott,  after  taking  me  hi.w  tha  detallt  could  be  arranged  In  to  thort  a  time,  and  reeelring  my 
■aggeatJoB  Sial  Mr.  Uaoola  iboold  b«  adTiaad  quietly  to  take  the  cTening  trtia,  and  that  it  would  do  him  n« 
karm  to  hare  the  Ul<«nph  wirea  cut  for  a  few  hoars,  he  directed  me  to  seek  Mr.  W.  B.  Seward,  t»  whom  he  wrote 
a  Hew  Unea,  which  he  handed  me. 

"It waa  already  tmi o'clock, and  vboi  I  Naefaad  Mr.  Sawanrabamahehad  kft:  I  follawtd  Um  totba 
Gaiiit«l,bat  did  not  snrceed  in  finding  him  nnUI  after  12  m.  I  handed  him  the  General's  note*  ha  lUUned 
attentiTely  to  what  I  said,  and  asked  me  to  writs  down  my  information  and  suggestions,  and  then,  taking  tb« 
l^per  I  had  written,  ba  hactily  left 

■"Tha  note  I  wrote  waa  what  Mr.  Ftaderick  Sowaid  carried  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Lincoln 
baa  atated  that  It  waa  thia  note  which  Indnced  him  to  change  hit  Journey  aa  ho  did.  The  stories  of  dUffuit  ira 
all  Dontense ;  Mr.  Linooln  merely  took  the  sleeping-car  la  the  night  train.  I  know  aotbinf  of  any  eonneetloa 
of  Mr.  Plnkertoo  with  the  matter.' 

■*  Tha  letter  from  whlrh  the  aboTe  eztnet  la  made  waa  sent  to  me  by  General  Stone,  in  reply  to  an  Inquiry 
of  mina,  made  ia  contoquence  of  baring  teen  an  article  in  a  newtpaper  which  gave  the  whole  credit  of  tha  move- 
neat  to  a  penoa  who  I  sappoaed  hod  little  to  do  with  it.  My  opportontty  for  knowing  who  tha  parties  war* 
that  readered  thia  terrlce  to  the  eoontry  waa  Tery  good,  bat  I  thought  It  adrlaable  to  have  the  tcttlmony  of  one 
oftbe  moat  active  in  It  to  tnatain  my  views,  rorobvloos  reasons,  I  have  not  called  oa  either  of  the  other  livliig 
I.arties  to  the  matter,  regarding  the  above  soffld.-nt  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  persons  tlMt  the  assasainaUon  coo- 
anomatcd  In  April,  18«5,  wonld  have  taken  place  in  February  of  1861  had  It  not  been  for  the  timely  offoru  of 
U«ateaaat<3«aeral  Scott,  Brigndler-Oenenl  Stone.  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Esq.,  and  DavU 
8.  Bookalavrr,  of  tha  MetrapoUtan  Police  of  New  York. 

''Iani,rn7reapaotfiilly,  yoart,&c.,     , 

"Job*  a.  Eamauv." 

•  Baa  Oraeial  MeCkDaa'a  Bepwt,  page  St, 
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Indian  summer  time. 


■         '         '      ■        CHAPTER    VI.         I  • 

'    ■   '  I,;  'i-'i:!. 

THE  AEMT  OF  THE  POTOMAC— THE  TEKNT  AFFAIE.— OAPTtTEE  Of  BOAKOKE  ISLAND. 

OR  the  Bpace  of  nearly  two  months  after  the  disasb 
at  Ball's  Bluif,  the  public  ear  was  daily  teased  wil 
the  unsatisfactory  report,  "All  is  quiet  on  the  Pol 
mac !"  The  roads  leading  toward  the  Confederal 
camps,  near  Bull's  Run,  were  never  in  better  conditio; 
The  weather  was  perfect  in  serenity.  The  emii 
autumn  in  Virginia  was  unusually  magnificent  iii  a 
its  features.  Much  of  the  time,  until  near  Chrislma 
the  atmosphere  was  very  much  like  that  of  the  so 
Regiment  after  regiment  was  rapidly  swelling  tl 
ranks  ot  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  thousai 
men,  thoroughly  equipped  and  fairly  disciplined ;  while  at  no  time  did  as 
reliable  report  make  that  of  the  Confederates  in  front  of  it  over  sixty  thoi 
sand.  Plain  people  wondered  why  so  few,  whom  politicians  called  "  rag 
muffins  "  and  "  a  mob,"  could  so  tightly  hold  the  National  Capital  in  a  stai 
of  siege,  while  the  "  bravest  and  best  men  of  the  North,"  fully  armed  an 
provisioned,  were  in  and  around  it,  and  Nature  and  Patriotism  invited  tlici 
to  walk  out  and  disperse  the  besiegers,  lying  not  two  days'  march  from  th: 
Capital.  But  what  did  plain  people  know  about  war  ?  Therefore  so  it  wi 
that  they  were  satisfied,  or  tried  to  be  satisfied,  with  a  very  little  of  it  froi 
time  to  time,  though  paying  at  enonnous  rates  in  gold  and  muscle  ft 
that  little.  And  so  it  was  that  when,  just  before  Christmas,  the  "  qniet  0 
the  Potomac  "  was  slightly  broken  by  an  event  wo  arc  flbout  to  considi- 
the  people,  having  learned  to  expect 
little,  were  greatly  delighted  by  it. 
Let  us  see  what  happened. 

When  McCall  fell  back  from 
Drainsville,  the  Confederates  reoccu- 
piod  it.  His  main  encampment  was 
at  Langley,  and  Prospect  Hill,  near  the 
Leesburg  road,  and  only  a  few  miles 
above  the  Chain  Bridge,  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side.  The  Confederates  became 
very  bold  after  their  victory  at  the 
Bluff,  and  pushing  their  picket-guards 
far  up  toward  the  National  lines,  they 
made  many  incursions  in  search  of 
forage,  despoiling  Union  men,  and  distressing  the  country  in  general.    Witli 
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McClellan'a  permission,  McCall  prepared  to  etriko  these  Confederates  a  hlo\r 
that  should  make  them  more  circumspect,  and  stop  their  incarsiona.  He  had 
obaerred  that  on  such  occasions  they  generally  left  a  strong  reserve  at 
DrainsvUle,  and  he  determined  to  attempt  their  capture  when  an  oppor- 
tunity should  ofier.  -  Later  in  December  the  opportunity  occurred,  and  he 
ordered  Brigadier-General  £.  O.  C. 
Ord  to  attempt  the  achievement ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  gather  forage 
from  the  farms  of  the  secessionista 

Ord,  with  his  brigade,'  undertook 
the  enterprise  on  the 
20th.*  McCall  ordered  '°~-'**' 
Brigadier-General  Keynolds  to  move 
forward  with  his  brigade  toward 
Leesborg,  as  &r  as  Difficult  Cr«ek, 
to  snpport  Ord,  if  required.  When 
the  force  of  the  latter  was  within 
two  miles  of  Drainsville,  and  his 
foragers  were  loading  their  wagons, 
the  troops  were  attacked  by  twenty- 
five  hundred  Confederates,  imder  ■.  o.  a  obd. 
<l«neral  J.  K  B.  Stuart,'  who  came  up  the  road  from  the  direction  of  Centrc- 
ville.  A  severe  fight  ensued.  The  Confederates  were  greatly  out- 
numbered, and  were  soon  so  beaten  that  they  fled  in  haste,  carrying  in 
their  wagons  little  else  than  their  wounded  men.  The  brunt  of  the  battle 
had  fallen  on  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Pennsylvania,  the  Rifles,  and  Easton's 
Battery.  The  National  loss  consisted  of  seven  killed  and  sixty  wounded ; 
and  their  gain  was  a  victory,  and  "  sixteen  wagon-loads  of  excellent  hay,  and 
twenty-two  of  com."  Stuart  reported  his  loss  at  forty-three  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  wounded.'  Uo  had  been  •  induced  to  attack  superior 
numbers  by  the  foolish  boast  of  Evans,  that  he  had  encountered  and  whipped 
four  to  his  one;  and  he  tried  to  console  his  followers  by  calling  this  afiair  a 
victory  for  them,  because  McCall  did  not  choose  to  hold  the  battle-field,  but 
leisurely,  withdrew  to  his  encampment.  This  little  victory  greatly  inspired 
the  loyal  people,  for  it  gave  them  the  assurance  that  the  troops  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  were  ready  and  able  to  fight  bravely,  whenever  they  were 
allowed  the  privilege. 

While  the  friends  of  the  Government  were  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
almost  daily  promised  movement  of  the  Grand  Army  toward  Richmond,  as 
the  year  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  hearts  were  growing  sick  with  hopes 
deferred,  two  events,  each  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  war,  were  i:i 


>  Hit  brigule  wms  oompoaed  of  PennsylTuii*  rogimenta,  and  oontbtad  of  tho  Ninth,  Colonel  Jackson ;  Tsbtb, 
OoUnel  McCnlmont ;  Twelfth,  Colnnel  Ti^;znrt;  Bucktxil  Billn,  Llantennnt-Culonel  T.  L.  Eaoe;  a  battalion  uf 
tba  Sixth;  two  aqnadrons  uf  cavalry,  and  Koaton's  Battery — In  all  about  4,000  men. 

*  His  troop*  consiitid  of  thn  Eleventh  Virginia.  Colonel  Garland;  Sixth  South  C-arollna,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
SMif!Tlst;  Tenth  Alsbama,  Colonel  Harvejr;  First  Kentackjr,  Colnnel  T.  H.  Taylor;  the  Sumter  Flying  Artll- 
iMy,  fonr  pteeea  Oaptaln  Oittt;  and  detaehments  from  two  North  Carolina  cavalry  regiments  1.000  In  number, 
isAdflr  M^or  Oonlnp.    Stoart  waa  alao  on  a  fomdn?  expedition,  and  had'ahont  200  wagons  with  him. 

a  Report  of  Osiianil  MoQall,  December  SO,  1861 ;  also,  fleneral  Stuart  to  Qooerol  Beauregard,  December  tl, 
1861. 
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progress ;  one  directly  affecting  the  issue,  and  the  other  afiecting-  it  inciden- 
tally, but  powerfully.  One  was  the  expedition  that  made  a  permanent  lodg- 
ment of  the  National  power  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina;  and  the  other 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Government.  Let 
us  first  consider  the  latter  event.  The  incidents  were  few  and  simple,  but 
they  concerned  the  law  and  the  policy  of  nations. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  the  conspirators,  at  an  early  period 
of  their  confederation  against  the  Government,  had  sent  representatives  to 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  foreign  powers  a  recognition  of  the 
league  as  an  actual  government.'  These  men  were  active,  and  found  swurms 
of  sympathisers  among  the  ruling  and  privileged  classes  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  Great  Britain.  There  was  an  evident  anxiety  among  those 
classes  in  the  latter  country  to  give  all  possible  aid  to  the  conspirators,  so 
that  the  power  of  the  Republic  of  the  "West,  the  hated  nursery  of  democratic 
ideas,  might  be  destroyed  by  disintegration  resulting  from  civil  dissensions.* 

Fortunately  for  the  Republic,  the  men  who  had  been  sent  abroad  by  the 
couitpirators  were  not  such  as  the  diplomats  of  Eorope  could  feel  a  pro- 


>  8m  poire  KM.  Tiilmre  L 

*  We  bnve  alremly  obwrred  the  **  predpftaU  and  onpreoedented  ^  proceedings,  m»  Mr.  Adams  tormed  ft,  et 
the  Brftlph  Government,  and  the  leaders  of  imbtlo  opinion  in  Eagland,  In  allovin;  to  the  Snaoii^nta  the  priTJ. 
lege*  of  belUimenM.  [Chapter  XXIV.,  Tolume  L]  In  Pkrliameot  and  oat  of  it,  no  foTonblo  oocaiiun  wia 
omitted,  by  inany  loading  men,  to  speak  not  only  disparagingly,  but  often  rery  olTensiroIy,  of  the  OoremnMot 
and  people  of  the  Kepnbllc  The  enetnles  of  free  instltatlons  sod  sapporters  of  pririleged  classes  acted  npoa 
the  old  imxim  of  political  craft,  "  Divide  and  Oovem,"  and  they  exerted  all  their  powers  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  people  of  the  Fao  and  Slave-labor  States.  SirEd%rar:I  BnlwerLytton,  theantfaor.whohod  reoeived 
the  honors  of  knighthood,  which  allied  him  to  the  aristocratic  class  In  Great  Britain,  appeared  among  the  willing 
prophets  of  evil  fur  the  BepaUle.  lie  declared  in  an  address  before  an  AgHoaltnml  Society,  un  the  25th  of 
September,  I8CI,  that  he  had  '  long  foreseen  and  foretolil  to  bo  inevitable  "  a  dlssolotion  of  the  American  Union ; 
and  then  a^  n,  mounting  the  Delphic  stool,  he  solemnly  said :  "  I  rentoie  to  predict  that  the  yoonger  men  hen 
present  will  live  to  see  not  two,  bat  at  least  foar,  and  proboNy  more  th-u  foar,  aepante  and  aoTeiTign  CamnMB- 
wealths  arising  oat  of  those  popolaiions  which  a  year  ago  united  their  legislature  under  ono  Presiilent,  and 
carried  their  merchandise  under  one  fl^."  He  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  that  so  gladdened  his  Tision,  and  said : 
**  I  bellere  that  sach  separation  will  be  attended  with  happy  results  lo  the  safety  of  Kmxipe,  and  the  devvlop- 
jxi'Mtot  American  oivilizatioo."  The  desire  for  suoh  separation  was  evidently  engendered  In  the  speoker^s 
mind  by  an  unpleasant  horoscope  of  the  future  of  the  Grc>jit  Uopubltc  **If  it  could  hare  been  pos^ble,^  he  aald, 
*-  that,  as  population  and  wealth  increased,  all  the  rast  oontlnont  of  America,  with  her  mighty  seaboard,  and  lbs 
flaeta  which  her  increasing  amUtlan  as  well  as  her  extending  ooinniereo  would  hare  formed  and  armed,  eoald 
bare  remained  under  one  form  of  goremment.  In  which  the  executive  has  little  or  bo  control  orer  a  populace 
exceedingly  adventaroos  and  excitable,  why,  then,  America  would  hare  hong  orer  £arope  like  a  gathering  and 
destmotlTe  thunder-douiL  No  ringle  kingdom  in  Europe  ouald  have  been  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself 
sgolnst  a  nation  that  had  once  consolidated  the  gigantic  rcsonroes  of  a  quarter  of  the  globe.** 

A  little  later,  Earl  Bussell,  the  Minister  for  Poreign  Afllslis,  In  an  after-dinner  speecb  at  Kewoastle-apea- 
Tyne,  declared  that  the  struggle  In  America  ^as  **  on  the  ooe  side  fur  empire,  and  on  the  other  for  power,*"  sod 
not  for  the  great  principles  of  human  liberty,  and  for  the  life  of  the  Republic,  for  which  the  G^ircmment  vaa 
really  contending.  A  little  Uter  still,  the  Sari  of  Bhrewsbnry,  speaking  with  hi^  Ibr  his  class,  at  the  old  dty 
of  Woroesuv,  said  that  he  saw  In  Ainerics  the  trial  of  Democracy,  and  Its  failure.  He  believed  the  dissolatioo 
ef  the  tXnton  to  be  inevitable,  and  that  men  there  before  him  would  live  to  "  see  an  aristocracy  estublifhed  in 
America.**  In  the  same  hour.  Sir  John  Paktngton,  Ibrmerly  a  cabinet  minister,  and  then  a  member  of  Par- 
liament,  told  the  eamo  hearers,  th.  t,  **froai  Fraaidant  Lincoln,  downward,  tli<>re  was  not  a  man  In  America  who 
would  venture  to  tell  them  that  he  really  thonght  it  possible  that  by  the  force  of  circamstanoes  the  Ninth  coold 
hope  to  compel  the  South  to  again  join  them  in  eonatttnting  the  United  SUtss."  Sir  John  Bowriog,  an 
eminent  English  scholar,  in  a  kindly  letter  to  an  American  fi-lend  In  England,  expressed  his  solemn  ronvlction  of 
the  utter  separation  of  the  States,  and  intimated  that  the  Oovemment  lacked  the  sympathy  of  Englishmen  brciosa 
it  hsd  not  ** shown  any  disposition  toputdown  slavery.**  Overlooking  theihet  that  theiathersof  the  Kepabiie 
fought  for  the  establl^mc-nt  of  liberty  for  all,  and  that  the  oonsplratora  were  fighting  for  the  eatablishmeDt  <«f 
the  slavery  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  he  made  a  comparison,  and  said,  ^  It  doea  not  appear  to  me 
that  yon  are  Justified  In  calling  the  Soathenters  retMls.  Onr  statesmen  of  the  time  of  Oeorge  IIL  called  Wash- 
ington and  FrankSn  by  that  name."  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  traveled  In  the  United  State*  a  doaen  years  beta*, 
and  better  understood  American  aflitira,  said,  in  a  speech  eoriy  in  November,  that  a  Sonthern  Confedtwaey  woold 
be  established.  "  He  did  not  think  it  reasonable  to  blame  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  declining  to  irive  op  lulf 
thair  territory  without  striking  a  blow  in  Its  defense  ;**  but  the  real  dlfflonlty  In  thla  ease,  la  Ids  mind,  was 
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fonnd  respect  for;'  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  of  1861  it  was  pun- 
folly  evident  to  their  employers  that  they  were  making  no  progress  toward 
obtsuning  the  coveted  good  of  recognition.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
send  men  of  more  ability  to  vindicate  and  advocate  their  cause  at  the  two 
most  powerful  Ck)arts  of  Europe,  namely,  Qreat  Britain  and  France.  For 
these  missions,  James  lyiurray  Mason'  and  John  Slidell*  were  appointed. 
They  were  original  conspirators.  The  former  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
the  latter  of  New  York,  but  long  a  resident  of  Louisiana.  The  former  was 
accredited  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  the  latter  to  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud. 
Both  had  been  prominent  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
both  were  somewhat  known  in  Europe.  Mason  was  justly  supposed  to  pos- 
sess a  sufSciency  of  that  duplicity  (which  unfortunately  too  often  characterizes 
a  diplomatist),  to  cover  up  the  real  objects  of  the  conspirators  and  win  for 
them  the  good  offices  of  confiding  English  statesmen.  Slidell  (whose  wife 
was  an  accomplished  French  Creole  of  Louisiana)  was  well  versed  in  the 
French  language  and  habits ;  and  for  adroit  trickery  and  reckless  disregard 
of  truth,  honor,  or  justice,  he  was  rightly  supposed  to  be  a  match  for  the 
most  wily  employe  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  honest  or  dishonest.  These 
men  were  duly  commissioned  as  "  Ambassadors  "  for  the  "  Confederate  States 
of  America,"  and  their  proposed  work  was  regarded  as  of  vital  importance 
to  the  interests  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  of  the  Republic  was  then  very  strin- 
gent, and  it  was  some  time  before  these  men  found  an  opportunity  to  leave 
the  country.  They  finally  went  to  sea  on  the  12th  of  October," 
in  the  small  steamship  Theodore,  which  left  Charleston  harbor  at 
a  little  past  midnight,  while  rain  was  &lling  copiously,  and  in  the  darkness 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  blockading  fleet.  Mason  was  accompanied  by  his 
secretary  (Mr.  McFarland),  and  Slidell  by  his  wife  and  four  children,  and 
his  secretary  (Mr.  Eustis)  and  his  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Corcoran, 
the  eminent  banker  of  Washington  City.    The  Iheodore  touched  first  at 


liTolTod  In  the  qaestioa,  'It thej oowiaer  tlw  Sootkem  States,  what  will  thay  do  witfa  them Kban  th^  luTC  got 
■bem  r*  Ho  pictured  tu  himseir  the  naed  of  the  establishment  of  a  poweiftal  mllltar;  goTernment  to  keep  them 
In  sabjcetluiL    He  wlself  recommended  great  cantion  in  Judging  of  American  afTalrs. 

Ur.  Olwlstone,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezoheqner,  in  a  speech  at  Edinburgh,  in  Janoary,  ISti,  expressed  them 
theoptnioa  that  the  National  Government  could  never  aacoeed  in  patting  down  the  BebelUon,  and  if  it  ahoald, 
he  said,  it  "wonld  only  be  the  prelkce  and  introduction  of  political  difficulties  far  grestor  than  even  the  military 
dlillcaltie*  of  tlie  war  itself  This  speech  was  dellrered  Just  alter  the  surrender  of  Mason  and  Slidell  to  the 
British  Ooremment;  and  Mr.  Qladjitone,  evidently  unmindftal  of  the  true  greatness  of  fixed  principles  of 
action  as  inseparable  from  mere  Tcorldlf  interesta,  was  nngenerous  enough  to  make  tliat  display  of  honor, 
hoflealy,  and  consistency  on  the  part  of  oar  National  Qovemmeot  an  ooeaslua  for  disparaging  that  OoTemment 
and  the  people,  by  ehai^Dg  them  with  instability  rf  purpose,  if  not  cowardice.  He  tauntingly  said :  "  Let  na 
look  back  to  the  moment  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  appeared  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  when  men 
by  the  thousand,  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  by  hundreds  of  thottsand^  trooped  together  hvm  all  porta  t»  give 
him  welcome  as  enthusiastic,  and  aa  obviously  proceeding  trova  the  depths  of  the  heart,  as  if  those  vast  coan- 
L-iea  bad  still  been  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  our  Queen.  Lot  us  look  to  the  fact  that  they  are  of  necessity  a 
people  subject  to  quick  and  violent  action  of  opinion,  and  liable  to  great  publlo  excitement,  intensely  agreed  on 
tiie  mbjeet  of  the  war  in  which  they  were  engaged,  until  aroused  to  a  high  pitch  of  expectatl<m  by  hearing  that 
oneof  their  vessels  of  war  had  laid  bold  on  the  Commissioners  of  the  Southern  Statca,  whom  they  regarded 
simply  as  rebels.  Let  ns  took  to  the  bet  that  la  the  midst  of  that  exultation,  and  in  a  country  where  the  prla- 
dplssofpopnlargnrcmmentand  democracy  are  carried  to  extremes — that  even,  however,  in  this  struggle  of 
Jlfo  and  deatli,  as  they  think  it  to  be— tliat  even  while  ebullitions  were  taking  place  all  over  the  country  of  Joy 
and  exoltatlon  at  this  captnre — that  even  there  this  popular  and  democrstis  Qovemment  baa,  under  a  demand  of 
a  tbreign  Paver,  written  these  worda,  for  they  are  the  closing  words  in  the  dispatch  of  Mr.  Seward :  'The  font 
Oonralsstoners  will  Im  eheectelly  Uberateil."* 

1  Bee  page  SM,  votwne  L  '  Seepage  884,  rolume  I.  *  See  page  281,  volume  I. 
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CHAHLrs  WILKES. 


Nassau,  New  Providence,    a    British    port,    where    blockade-runners    an 
Confederate  pirate-ships  always  found  a  welcome   and  shelter  during  tl 

war,  and  thence  went  to  Cuba.    1 
Havana,  the   "  Ambassadors "   we; 
greeted  with  the  most  friendly  e 
pressions   and   acts,    by  the    Britii 
Consul  and  other  sympathizers,  at 
there    they    took     passage    for    t 
Tliomas,''   in   the    BritL 
mail-steamer   Tretit,  Ca 
tain    Mou",    intending  ' 
leave  for  England  in  the  next  regul 
packet  from  that  island  to  Southam 
ton. 

The  National  Govenmient  heai 
of  the  departure  of  Mason  and  Slide 
and  armed  vessels  were  sent  in  pursa 
None  of  these  won  the  prize.  Th 
achievement  was  left  for  Capta 
Charles  Wilkes,  of  the  navy,,to  perform,  an  officer  of  world-wide  fame,  as  tl 
commander  of  the  American  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  a  quart 
of  a  century  before.  At  that  time  he  was  on  his  way  liome  from  the  coast « 
Africa,  in  command  of  the  National  steam  sloop-of-war  San  Jacinto,  niountit 
thirteen  guns.  He  put  into  the  port  of  St.  Thomas,  and  there  hearing  oft) 
movements  of. the  pirate  ship  iSwrtier,  he  departed  on  a  cruise  in  the  Gn 
of  Mexico  and  among  the  West  India  Islands  in  search  of  it.  At  Havana! 
was  informed  of  the  presence  and  intentions  of  the  Confederate  "Ambass 
doi-s,"  and  after  satisfying  himself  that  the  law  of  nations,  and  especially  tl 
settled  British  interpretation  of  the  law  concerning  neutrals  and  belligerent 
would  justify  his  interception  of  the  Trent,  and  the  seizure  on  board  of  it  ( 
the  two  "Ambassadors,"  he  went  out'  in  the  track  of  that  ves.« 
in  the  Bahama  Channel,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  fro; 
Havana,  and  awaited  its  appearance.  He  was  gratified  with  that  apparitio 
toward  noon  on  the  8th  of  November,  when  off  Paredon  del  Grande,  on  tl 
north  side  of  Cuba,  and  less  than  a  dozen  miles  dist.ant. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  Trent,  all  hands  were  called  to  quarters  on  tl 
San  Jacinto,  and  Lieutenant  D.  M.  Fairfax,  a  kinsman  of  Mason  by  ma 
riage,  was  ordered  to  have  two  boats  in  readiness,  well  manned  and  anne< 
to  board  the  British  steamer,  and  seize  and  bring  away  the  "Ambassadors 
and  their  secretaries.  When  the  Trent  was  within  hailing  distance,  a  reqne 
was  made  for  it  to  heave  to.  It  kept  on  its  couree,  when  a  shell  fired  acroi 
its  bow  m.adc  a  demand  that  was  heeded.  Fairfax  was  sent  on  board  of  tl 
Trent,  but  found  he  could  do  nothing  in  the  matter  of  his  errand  without  U: 
use  of  phy.sical  force.  Captain  Moir  had  declined  to  show  his  papers  and  li 
passenger-list,  and  the  "Ambassadors"  had  treated  with  scorn  the  summot 
to  go  on  board  the  San.  Jacinto,  which,  like  all  the  other  acts  of  Fairfax,  ha 
been  done  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  propriety.'     A  jiropcr  force  wa 


»  Nov.  2. 


'  The  appoaranca  of  Lieutenant  Palrfni  on  bo-ircl  the  Trent,  with  a  namint  for  the  arr«st  of  MuoB  M 
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ason  and   Slidell,  compelled    to   yield  to  circomfltances,  went 
)ard  the  San  Jacinto  with  thoir  secretaries.     The  Trent^  with 

of  Slidell 
on  board, 
;e  number 
i,  was  per- 
ceed  on  its 
r  a  detcu- 
little  more 
ours.  The 
s  conveyed 

York  and 
on  Harbor, 

were  fur- 
quarters  in 

,*  then  uscmI  as  a  prison  for  political  offenders,  under  the  chai^o 
)imick,  the  defender  of  Fortress  Monroe  against  the  Virginia 


rOKT   WASKEJf. 


f  Captain  Wilkes  was  univei*sally  applauded  by  loyal  men,  an(i 
d  with  rejoicings  because  two  of  the  worst  of  the  conspirators 
ustody  of  the  Government.  For  the  moment  men  did  not  stop 
ither  the  law  or  the  expediency  involved  in  the  act.  Publio 
tendered  to  Commander  Wilkes,'  and  resolutions  of  thanks  were 
ablic  bodies.  He  partook  of  a  public  dinner  in  Boston.  Th« 
rlistorical  Society,  while  he  was  present  at  a  stated 
'Cted  him  an  honorary  member  of  that  body,  by  "  ^^^^  ' 
Two  days  afterward,  he  was  publicly  received  by 

^crctiirit-a,  produced  great  i-xcitemcnt.  The  Captain  w;ui  uskctl  t4(  show  his  p.i»sengcr-UBt. 
).  Fairfax  then  said  that  tho  vessel  wmuM  not  bo  allowLMi  tf>  proceeil  until  ho  was  satisHrd 
10  was  seeking  wcra  on  boanl  or  not.  Tlie»e,  bearing  their  names  mentioned,  coino  lix-want. 
inst  arrest,  and  in  this  act  they  wero  jitinod  by  Captain  Moir,  and  by  Iho  Mall  Agent^  Captidn 
lyal  Navy,  who  said  ho  waa  tho  "  ropresontitivo  of  Her  Majesty." 

idors"jefused  to  leavo  tho  Trent^  except  by  force.  Fairfax  called  to  bia  aid  Lioiitenant 
n  board  with  a  few  murines.  Tho  Lieutenant  then  took  Mason  by  tho  shoulder,  and,  «ith 
he  opposite  side,  condnctcd  hiai  to  the  pan?;way  of  tho  steamer,  and  hande.l  hiin  over  to 
etumed  fur  SHdoll,  who  gave  him  to  umlorstand  that  a  good  dual  of  force  would  bo  reijulred 
rhe  passengers  gathered  around  in  great  commotion,  making  contemptuous  remarks,  witb 
,  and  one  cried  out.  '*  Shoot  him  I"  Tho  wife  and  daughter  of  Slidell  joined  in  vehement  pro- 
r  struck  Fairfax  In  tho  face,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Capt,  Williams,  who  toM  the  story 
in  an  after-dinner  speech  at  Plymouth.  ''Sumeof  the  public  papers/' he  s:iJd,  "have  described 
>ed  Mr.  Fairfax's  face.  [Here  his  audience  cried  out,  'Served  him  rif:ht  If  shedid.'iind  '  Bravo.'] 
Fairfax,"  ho  continued,  and  tho  audience  gave  chi'ers  In  her  honor.  '*But  she  did  not  do  It 
of  gesture  which  has  been  attributed  to  her.  Mi»s  SlidL-Il  was  with  lier  father  In  tho  cabin, 
■cling  his  neck,  and  sho  wished  to  bo  taken  to  prison  with  Iior  father.  (Hoar,  hear.)  Mr. 
to  get  into  tho  cabin— I  do  not  say  forcibly,  for  I  do  not  say  a  word  against  Mr.  Fairfax,  so 
B  concerneil — he  attompled  to  getberaway  by  Inducements.  In  her  agony,  then, she  did  strlko 
■ec  times.  I  wish  that  Miss  Slldell'a  little  knuckles  had  struck  me  In  the  face.  I  should  llko 
rorever."  Kxclamationft  of  "  Oh  !"'  and  laughter  followed  this  assertion. 
were  called  In,  and  SHdell  was  compelled  to  go.    McFarland  and  Eiistis  went  quietly,  under 

1  Is  on  George's  Island,  and  commands  tho  main  entrance  to  Boston  Harbor.  It  Is  a  strong 
with  five  fronts,  the  southern,  eastern,  and  northern  ones  being  seen  in  tho  little  sketch. 

work  Is  a  ditch  80  feet  In  width.    The  entire  circuit  of  tho  fort  is  3,186  feet    Against  th« 

uitwt»rk  of  much  strength,  which  Is  seen  In  tho  sketch. 

I,  volume  I. 
the  ^t»  </aein£o  presented  to  Lioatenant  Fairfax,  on  board  that  reaael,  fn  Boston  Harbor,  » 

blct,  with  national,  naval,  and  mlUtiry  devices  on  it,  and  the  Inscription, — "  Presented  to 

t,  by  the  crew  of  the  San  Jitcinto,  a^  a  slight  to!;en  of  their  esti'em  and  lova" 
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the  aatboriUes  of  the  City  of  New  York;  and  on  his  aniyal  in  Washington 
City,  toward  the  middle  of  December,  he  was  made  the  recipient  of  epeoial 

honors.     Already  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  written  to  him* 
'^SM**'     *  congratulatoi-y  letter  on  the  "great   public  service"  he  had 

rendered  "  in  capturing  the  rebel  emissaries,  Mason  and  SUdell," 
who,  the  Secretary  said,  "  have  been  oonspicuous  in  the  conspiracy  to  dissolve 
the  Union ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  when  seized  by  you,  they  were  on  a 
mission  hostile  to  the  Government  and  the  country."  He  assured  him  that 
his  conduct  had  "the  emphatic  approval  of  the  Department."  In  his  annual 
report,  submitted  to  Congress  three  days  afterward,  the  Secretary  as  &ar 
phatically  approved  Wilkes's  course,  and  at  the  same  time  remariied  that  his 
generous  forbearance  in  not  capturing  the  Trent  must  not  be  "permitted  to 
constitute  a  precedent  hereafter  for  the  treatment  of  any  case  of  similar 
infraction  of  neutral  obligations  by  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  conunerce  or 
the  carrying  trade." 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Sesuon  of  Congress,*  the  Honse  of 

Representatives,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  tendered 
"the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Captain  Wilkes,  for  his  arrest  of  the  traitors 
Slidell  and  Mason."  By  a  fiirtJier  resolution,  the  Preudent  was  requested, 
in  retaliation  for  the  outrageous  treatment  of  Colonel  Corcoran,  then  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  in  confining  him  in  the  cell  of  a 
convicted  felon,  to  subject  Mason  to  like  treatment  in  Fort  Wamen.' 

By  most  of  the  writers  on  international  law  in  the  United  States,  in- 
structed by  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Great  Britiun,  the  essays  of  British 
publicists,  the  decisions  of  British  courts,  and  by  the  law  as  laid  down  by 
the  Queen's  recent  proclamation,*  the  act  of  Captain  Wilkes  was  decided  to 
be  abundantly  justified.  But  there  was  one  thoughtful  man,  in  whom  was 
vested  the  tremendous  executive  power  of  the  nation  at  that  time,  and  whose 
viuon  was  constantly  endeavoring  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  near 
future,  who  had  indulged  calmer  and  wiser  thoughts  than  most  men  at  that 
moment,  because  his  feelings  were  kept  in  subjection  to  his  Judgment  by  a 
penseof  heavy  responsibility.  That  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  author 
was  in  Washington  city  when  the  news  reached  there  of  the  capture  of  the 
conspirators,  and  he  was  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  when  the  eleo- 
trograph  containing  it  was  brought  in  and  read.  He  can  never  forget  the 
scene  that  ensued.  Led  by  the  Secretary,  who  was  followed  by  Governor 
Andrew  of  Massachusetts,  and  others,  cheer  after  che^  w^as  given  by  the 
company,  with  a  will  Later  in  the  day,  the  writer,  accompanied  by  the  late 
EUisha  Whittlesey,  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  was  favored  with  a 
brief  interview  with  the  President,  when  the  clear  judgment  of  that  far-seeing 
and  sagacious  statesman  uttered  through  his  lips  the  words  which  formed 
the  key-note  to  the  judicious  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  afterward.  "  1 
fear  the  traitors  will  prove  to  be  white  elephants,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  "We 
must  stick  to  American  principles  concerning  the  rights  of  neutrals.  We 
fought  Great  Britain  for  insisting,  by  theory  and  practice,  oq  the  right  to  do 

>  Bcport  of  the  Proeae<Uii«i  of  CongrcM  In  the  Qmgrt— tonal  Olob*,  Dee.  Sd,  IMl. 

*  See  p«)n  MT.  volnm*  I.  of  tbte  work.  In  that  pmelaniation,  elttjr  ennmentliig  B1U17  eels  that  ironld  W 
a  Tlnbthm  »f  the  dvtjr  of  nentimta,  the  Qneen  apeelfled  that  of  euiTtiig  oglctn,  totdlm,  Mapatdtea,"  et  crMra. 
Maann  and  SUd<-n  were  dvll  offletf*  of  the  Coofodrnrr,  and  were  tbeOiMWea  Hrlng  dUpaMut. 
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precisely  what  Captain  Wilkes  has  done.  If  Great  Britain  shall  now  pro- 
test against  the  act,  and  demands  their  release,  we  must  give  them  np,  apolo- 
gize for  the  act  as  a  violation  of  onr  doctrines,  and  thos  fbrerer  bind  her 
over  to  keep  the  peace  in  relation  to  neutrals,  and  so  acknowledge  that  she 
has  been  wrong  for  sixty  years."' 

That  demand  speedily  came.  When  intelligence  of  the  affair  on  board 
the  Trent  reached  England,  and  details  were  given  by  "  Captain  Williams, 
R.  N.,"  in  a  public  commonication  dated  at  sea,  November  9th  (and  also  in 
his  after-dinner  speech  already  mentioned),  in  which  he  so  highly  colored  a 
few  (acts  that  the  conrteoos  acts  of  Lieutenant  Fur&x  were  made  to  appear 

■  For  mora  thmn  n  bandnd  years  Omit  Britain  had  denioti  tjio  aancUtj  of  a  nentra)  ship,  when  ber  Intenstt 
seemed  to  raqnlrv  Its  Tlolstlon.  That  Power  had  aoqalred  fall  snpremaof  of  the  tessat  the  middle  u{  the  Inst 
asatoiy,  and  ThominaQ  had  written  that  offsriag  to  British  pride,  the  song  of  "  Jtols  Britannia,"  boastlngly 
aaertjag  that— 

When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  eommand. 

Arose  from  ont  the  ann  main, 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land, 

And  goardlan  angels  sun^  the  etialn — 
Kale  Britannjal  Britannia  mice  the  wsTael 
Briton*  never  shall  be  slares  P 

Ososelaa  oTIts  might,  Great  Britein  made  a  new  law  of  nations,  for  Its  own  benefit.  In  175&  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Pmasfa  liod  declared  ih.it  the  goods  of  on  enenij  cannot  bo  tnken  from  on  board  the  ships  of  n  friend. 
A  British  order  In  Cooncll  was  Itnmedlstely  Issaed,  declaring  the  rercne  of  this  to  be  "  the  law  of  nations,"  and 
twblddlng  neatrarTessels  to  tanj  merdiandise  belonging  to  thoee  with  whom  she  might  be  at  war.  So  Tlola- 
tire  of  the  golden  rale  was  this  order,  that  the  publicists  of  Oreat  Britain  fonnd  It  neeeseary,  ont  of  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  mankind,  to  pot  forth  spcctotis  sophistries  to  prure  that  England  was  not  ambitions  t 

Under  wliat  was  called  '  The  Bale  of  ITiW,"  the  British  nary  began  to  depredate  npon  the  commerce  of  the 
vorid.  The  solemn  treaty  made  by  Great  Britain  with  Hollaml,  elgbty-two  years  before.  In  which  it  was 
cipresslfsUpnUted  that  free  ships  shonid  make  free  goods — thatanentral  flog  shonld  protect  a  nentnl  bottom 
—that  the  eontrmband  of  war  should  be  strietly  limited  ^  to  arms,  artillery,  and  horses,  and  to  Include  oaTal 
materials,"  was  wantonly  violated  by  the  poeeesalon  of  might  The  tcsscI*  of  Hollanil  were  not  only  prohibited 
tmn  carrying  naval  stores,  hot  were  seixod,  and  their  cargoes  need  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  war-marine. 
tmn  Oat  ttmo  nntll  the  present,  Great  Britain  has  steaillly  adhered  to  '*Tbe  Bnla  of  I'M,"  excepting  In  a  bw 
iostueet,  when  it  salted  her  interests  to  nuke  a  temporary  change  In  her  pall<7.  Bo  li^nrionsly  did  this 
"fiufc,"  practically  enforced,  operate  npon  the  commerce  of  tho  world  for  England's  benefit,  tbat  In  1780  the 
northern  powers  of  Europe — Rnula,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland— formed  a  treaty  ot  alliance,  called  the 
'Aimed  Kentrality,"  to  ittitX  ths  pretensions  and  evil  practices  of  Great  Britain.  The  doctrine  of  the  leagne 
was  that  of  Frederick,  but  much  enlarged.  Armaments  were  prepared  to  snstaln  the  doctrine,  but  Great 
Britain's  naval  strength  was  too  great,  and  the  eifart  failed. 

Ib  ITtS,  when  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with  Franco,  "The  Bnle  of  ITSd"  was  again  pnt  Into  active 
operation.  By  an  order  In  Council,  it  was  directed  that  "all  vessels  laden  with  goods,  the  produce  of  any  colony 
of  France,  or  carrying  provisions  or  supplies  for  such  colony,  should  be  selr.ed  snd  brought  In  for  ailjudlcatloo.'* 
lUs  was  aimed  at  American  commerce,  which  was  then  exciting  the  envy  of  tlw  British.  To  that  cummero* 
ftance  had  then  opened  all  her  West  India  ports,  Tho  order  was  secretly  clrcnhtcd  among  the  Bi  Itlsh  erulsen, 
and  captures  were  nude  under  It  before  Its  existence  was  known  In  London  t  For  that  treachery,  English  states  ■ 
nua  sad  pnUidsts  offered  the  selfish  excnae  that  It  waa  **  British  policy  to  maintain  for  that  power  the  snprem- 
^€t  the  seas,"  that  its  children  might  continue  to  sing  "Rule  Britannlal  Britannia  rnles  the  waves.'^ 

These  aggressions  were  soon  followed  by  more  serious  ontrsTes  against  tbe  rights  of  friends,  or  neutrals. 
Onat  Britain  dedared  its  right  to  seoreh  any  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  and  take  therelVom  any  subject  of  hvri 
fimad  there.  This  was  a  "Dew  law  of  nations,"  promulgated  by  Great  Britain  to  suit  her  necessities.  Her 
erniseTs  roamed  the  seas,  and  held  no  flag  to  be  an  absolute  proteetloa  of  what  was  beneath  It,  Seamen  were 
ooatlnaally  dragged  tKm  Amerioaa  vessels  and  placed  In  the  British  navy.  The  British  cmlsers  were  not 
very  partlcalar  wben  they  wanted  seamen,  and  under  the  pretext  of  claiming  the  snbjaets  of  His  Majesty, 
sboat  14,000  American  eltliens  were  forced  into  the  British  scrvtoa  in  the  eoarse  uf  twelve  or  fifteen  yean. 
TUa  pracUoe  waa  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  war  declared  against  Great  Britain  by  the  United  Statea  In 
tSti,  In  the  midst  of  that  war,  wben  overtures  for  peace  on  righteous  term*  were  offered  by  the  Americans, 
the,^1ght  of  search  and  Impresament  was  Insisted  npon  by  a  carafnlly  prepared  manifesto  of  the  acting  head  of 
tlieBritlahGavemment,lnwldeb  It  was  declared  that  "If  America,  by  demanding  this  preliminary  oonoesslon. 
Intends  to  deny  the  vaUilty  of  that  right,  In  that  denial  Great  Britain  cannot  acquiesce,  nor  will  >ho  gl  ve  conn- 
teaams  to  sach  pretensloBS  by  acceding  to  Its  saspensloo,  mnsh  less  to  It*  abandonment,  as  a  basts  on  which  to 
tieat"  The  war  went  on,  and  when  It  waa  cndeil  Great  Britain  yet  maintained  the  doctrine  hild  down  In  "The 
&ala  of  1^"  and  enntinned  to  Inalat,  nntll  1861,  npon  the  right  of  a  nation  at  w.v  to  enter  the  ship  of  a  neutral 
power  in  search  and  for  the  seinrs  of  Its  •nhjecta,  or  artldea  eontraband  of  war,  or  things  Intended  to  be  Iqlari- 
oos  to  the  British  naUon.    In  doetrine  and  prsattea.  Groat  Britain  Jnatlfled  the  a«t  of  Captain  Wllkaa. 
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like  rude  ontrages,  a  etorm  of  indignation  was  raised.  The  most  violent  and 
coarse  abuse  of  Americans  was  ottered  by  a  portion  of  the  British  press ;  and 
the  most  absurd  threats  of  vengeance  on  the  offending  nation  were  put  fortL 
Of  the  conrt«ous  and  accomplished  gentleman,  Captain  Wilkes,  the  London 
Times,  the  accredited  exponent  of  the  opinions  of  the  Grovemment  and  the 
ruling  class,  said :  "  He  is  unfortunately  but  too  iaithiul  a  type  of  the  people 
in  whose  foul  mission  he  is  engaged.  He  is  an  ideal  Yankee.  Swagger  and 
ferocity,  built  up  on  a  foundation  of  vulgarity  and  cowardice — ^these  are  hii 
characteristics,  and  these  are  the  most  prominent  marks  by  which  his  country- 
men, generally  speaking,  are  known  all  over  the  world.  To  bully  the  weak, 
to  triumph  over  the  helpless,  to  trample  on  every  law  of  country  and  cnstom, 
wilMilly  to  violate  all  the  most  sacred  interests  of  human  nature,  to  defy  as 
long  as  danger  does  not  appear,  and,  as  soon  as  real  peril  shows  itself,  to 
sneak  aside  and  run  away — these  are  the  virtues  of  the  race  which  presninet 
to  announce  itself  as  the  leader  of  civilization  and  the  prophet  of  human 
progress  in  these  latter  days.  By  Captain  Wilkes  let  the  Yankee  breed  be 
jtidged." 

Other  publications,  of  higher  and  lower  character  than  the  Times,  used 
equally  offensive  language;'  and  the  Government  itself,  without  waiting 
to  hear  a  word  from  the  United  States  on  the  subject,  at  once  assumed  a 
belligerent  position,  and  made  energetic  preparations  for  war.  So  urgent 
seemed  the  necessity,  that  not  an  hour  of  procrastination  was  permitted.  All 
through  Sunday,  the  1st  of  December  (immediately  after  the  arrival  of- the 
passengers  of  the  Treni),  men  were  engaged  in  the  Tower  of  London  in  pack- 
ing twenty-five  thousand  muskets  to  be  sent  to  Canada.  On  the 
''**j8m'"''  **'^'*  *  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms  and  munitions  of  war;  and  the  shipment  of  saltpeter 
was  stopped.  A  general  panic  prevailed  in  business  circles.  Visions  of 
British  privateers  sweeping  American  commerce  from  the  seas  floated  before 
the  English  mind,  and  no  insurance  on  American  vessels  could  be  obtained. 
American  securities  dropped  amaringly,  and  large  fortunes  were  made  by 
wise  ones,  under  the  shadow  of  high  places,  who  purchased  and  held  them 
for  a  "  rise" !  Orders  were  issued  for  a  large  increase  in  the  naval  squadroos 
on  the  North  American  and  West  India  stations,  and  powerful  transports 
were  called  for.  Thq  great  steam-packet  Persia  was  taken  from  the  mail- 
service,  to  be  employed  in  carrying  troops  to  Canada.  The  immense  iroa- 
clad  Warrior,  supposed  to  be  invincible,  was  fitted  out  for  service  in  haste. 
Armstrong  and  Whitworth  cannon  were  purchased  by  the  score ;  and  pre- 
parations were  made  for  sending  various  conspicuous  batteries  and  regiments 


>  Th«  Saturda}/  Steitw,  oondaetrd  chi«Sjr  by  member*  of  the  Britisb  arlstooncy,  sold  vriOiK  bitter  niMr, 
**The  American  Qoremment  is  In  the  pofttion  of  the  mde  boor,  oonioloas  of  infinite  power*  of  anoofuiee, 
dcfltltnte  alike  of  scruples  snd  of  shame,  recogniilng  only  the  arbitration  of  the  strong  arm,  vhlch  rcpudlsles 
the  appeal  to  codes,  and  presuming,  not  without  reason,  that  more  scmpnlons  States  will  avoid  or  defer  «acb  sn 
arbltra^on  as  long  as  ever  they  can.^  The  London  Pi»n«A  gave,  in  one  of  its  cartoons,  a  picture  representing  tte 
relative  position  of  the  two  Oovemmenta  at  that  crisis.  Ameriea  appeared  as  a  dimisntivo  blosterer,  1°  t^ 
K>rm  of  a  slave-driver,  and  carrying  an  Atnerlean  flag  Before  him  Is  a  bogs  English  silior,  ImperKnstiig 
Great  Britain,  who  says  to  the  little  American,  "  You  do  what's  right,  my  son,  or  I'll  blow  yon  oat  of  t^ 
water." — ^"Now,mlnd  you,  sir,"  says  the  Briton,  to  a  roost  oneoath  American  Commodore— "no  shnffllng-s" 
ample  apolozy — or  I  will  pnt  the  matter  into  tlie  hands  of  my  lawywa,  Messrs.  Whitworth  and  Airaatioaf^ 
ailndlng  to  the  popnlar  eanmrn  invented  by  men  of  tliat  name,  and  ttaes  extanalval/  maanfisctared  in  EogUn', 
and  afterward  (iiralihed  In  eooaidanible  numbra*  to  the  Confedfiiates. 
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id  "  scat  of  war."  It  seemed,  from  the  actioij  of  the  British 
and  the  tone  of  the  utterances  of  many  of  the  British  writers 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  calamity  of  civil  war  that 
1  the  Republic  of  the  West  was  considered  England's  oppor- 
ible  her  rival.  And  it  was  with  infinite  deliglit  that  the  c«n- 
ichmond  contemplated  the  probability  of  war  between  the  two 
in  that  event  they  felt  sure  of  achievin'g  the  independence  of 
cy,  and  procuring  its  recognition  as  a  nation  by  the  powera  of 

iglishmen  were  not  so  ungenerous  and  mad.  The  great  mass 
-the  governed  cl.iss  of  Great  Britain — continued  to  feel  kindly 
mericans,'  and  there  were  leading  men,  who,  in  the  qualities  of 
t,  towered  above  the  common  level  of  all  society  in  England  as 
ses  above  the  common  height  of  the  Andes,  who  comprehended 
of  our  Government,  the  causes  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  war  it 
pon  the  rights  of  man ;  and  with  a  true  catholic  and  Christian 
:bukcd  the  selfishness 
class.  Among  these, 
the  Quaker,  and  emi- 
;tatesman,  stood  most 

In  the  midst  of  the 
rges  of  popular  excite- 
kod  the  British  islands 
ind  January,  his  voice, 
Lth  that  of  Richard 
leard  calmly  gpeakmg 
less  and  counseling 
ijpeared  as  the  eham- 
epublic  against  all  its 

his  persuasions  and 
?  heard  and  heeded  by 
his  countrymen.  All 
war,  John  Bright  in 
Count  do  Gasparin  in  France,'  stoo  1  forth  conspicuously  as  the 
s  of  the  true  democracy  in  America,  and  for  their  beneficent 
)w  receive  the  benedictions  of  the  good  in  all  lands, 
e  other  men  in  Great  Britain  who  had  an  intelligent  conception 
lery  of  our  Government,  and  who  could  not  be  deceived  by  the 
the  disciples  of  Calhoun  into  a  belief  that  the  armed  enemies 
lie  were  any  less  rebels  against  sovereign  authority  than  would 
'insurgents  be  in  Lancashire,  or  any  county  of  England,  arrayed 


joii:<  BSionr. 


I  rnrliainent  on  the  17th  of  February,  1S62,  when  appropriations  for  the  army  cxpensesln 
ir  with  the  United  States  were  under  consideration.  John  Bright  said;  "  A  large  portion  of 
mntry  see  in  it  a  Government,  a  re.il  Government ;  not  a  Government  ruieu  by  a  mob,  antl 
isregrufiin^  l:iw.  They  beiieve  it  is  a  Government  struggling  for  the  integrity  of  a  great 
L've  it  is  .1  country  which  is  the  home  of  every  man  who  wants  a  homo,  and  moreover  they 
legreatest  of  nil  cr-imr>3  which  any  people  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  over  been  Con- 
?cping  in  slavery  foMr  minion**  of  human  beings — Is,  in  the  providence  of  a  Power  very 
lit  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  or  of  the  Pn-sident  of  the  United  St\tes,  marching  on, 
nlin-  fiholitior.'' 
ge  5€9,  volume  J.  ■'   ' 
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agunst  the  Crown.  They  well  understood  that  if  the  American  insurgents, 
whose  fathers  helped  to  form  the  Republic  which  they  were  trying  to  destroy, 
and  who  had  perfect  equality  in  public  afiairs  with  the  whole  nation,  could 
be  justified  in  rebelling  against  it,  the  Irish  people — ^a  conquered  nation,  and 
made  a  part  of  Great  Britain  against  their  will — ^had  the  fullest  warrant  for 
rebelling  against  their  English  conquerors  at  any  and  at  all  times.  Among 
these  men  we  find  the  names  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Professors  Goldwin  Smith 
and  J.  £.  Caimes,  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  Henry  Vincent,  Layard,  the  eminent 
Eastern  traveler,  the  eloquent  young  O'Donoughue,'  and  others  less  con- 
spicuous ;  while  Lord  Brougham,  who  for  sixty  years  was  an  opponent  of 
slavery,  and  was  known  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  structure  of 
our  Government,  and  an  admirer  of  its  practical  workings,  following  the  lead 
of  the  spirit  of  his  class,  took  sides  with  the  slaveholders,  and  said  most 
unkind  words.  Kinglake,  the  eminent  author  and  member  of  Parliament, 
announced,  as  a  principle  which  he  "  had  always  enforced,"  that "  in  the  policj 
of  states  a  sentiment  never  can  govern ;"  that  ideas  of  right,  justice,  philan- 
thropy, or  common  humanity  should  have  no  influence  in  the  dealings  of  one 
nation  with  another,  "  because  they  are  almost  always  governed  by  their 
great  interests,"  which  he  thought  to  be  a  sound  principle ;  while  Thomas 
Carlyle,  the  cold  Gothicizer  of  the  English  language,  dismissed  the  whole 
matter  with  an  unintelligible  sneer. 

The  British  Gk>venmient,  acting  upon  ex  parte  and,  as  was  afterward 
found  to  be,  unreliable  testimony  in  the  person  of  Captain  Williams,  treated 
the  proceedings  on  board  of  the  Trent  as  "  an  act  of  violence  which  was  an 
affront  to  the  British  flag  and  a  violation  of  international  law ;"  and  as  soon 

as  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  had  formally  pronounced  it  so, 
*?Mi*°'    ^^^  John  Russell,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  sent  a  letter,*  by  a 

special  Queen's  messenger  (Captain  Seymour),  to  Lord  Lyons,  the 
British  Ambassador  at. Washington,  authorizing  his  Lordship  to  demand  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  liberation  of  the  captives  and  their 
restoration  to  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  and  "  a  suitable  apology  for 
the  aggressions  which  had  been  committed,"  at  the  same  time  expressing  a 
hope  that  that  Government  would,  of  its  own  accord,  offer  such  redress, 
"  which  alone  could  satisfy  the  British  nation."' 

On  the  same  day  when  Earl  Russell  dated  his  dispatch  to  Lord 

Lyons,*  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  confidential  note 
to  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister  in  London,'  alluded  to  the  af&ir,  and 


'  "Th»  O'Dononghn*,"  m  he  m*  mlled,  wm  of  on*  of  tbo  most  ancient  flunlllu  In  Ireliunl.  He  wxlf" 
Uian  thirty  ye*n  nf  age  kt  ttut  time,  of  great  beaatj  In  form  and  feotnre,  polished  In  manners,  eltiquent  In  »peert, 
of  proren  oourage,  and  a  man  of  tlie  people  in  his  instlDct^  In  the  great  Rutamla  In  Dnbiln,  this  man  boUlx 
dedared  to  an  audience  of  5,000  pvrsons,  after  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  TVm*  aflUr,  that  if  war  ibnol'l 
oom^  Ireland  mnM  b4fiOnd  <m  (4*  tidt  <^  Amtriea.  Thia  deelaratloD  was  recaired  with  the  most  rekenirai 
appbuse. 

*  Lord  John  Basaell  sent  with  his  dispatch  the  following  prlrate  note  to  Lord  Lyons:  "  Sbonld  Mr.  Sewsri 
ask  for  delay.  In  order  that  this  grare  and  palnfal  mattor  should  be  deliberately  considered,  yon  wilt  cmwsI. 
to  a  delay  not  exceeding  seven  days.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  no  answer  is  giren,  or  if  any  other  ansvcrii 
glren  except  that  of  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  Her  Majesty's  GoTemmcnt,  your  loniship  Is  insunex' 
to  leara  Washington,  with  all  the  members  of  yonr  legation,  brtnzlng  with  yon  the  arcfalres  of  the  Ir^tl^ 
and  to  repair  Immediately  to  London ;  If,  hnwerer,  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  tb*  rcqatremeats  of  B<r 
M^esty's  OoTemment  are  snbstantlany  complied  with,  yon  mar  rrport  the  bets  to  Her  Majesty's  Qnimnf^ 
ivt  their  consideration,  and  remain  at  your  post  lill  yon  reoeiT*  Itarther  ordcn." 

*  S««  page  £67,  rolnm*  L 
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mentioDed  the  fiust  that  no  words  on  the  rabjeot  had  passed  'between  himself 
and  the  British  minister,  and  that  he  should  say  nothing  until  advised  of  the 
action  of  the  British  Government  in  the  matter.  At  the  same  time  he  called 
Mr.  Adams's  attention  to  the  fact  that  Captain  Wilkes  did  not  act  under 
instructions  from  his  Government,  and  therefore  the  subject  was  free  from  much 
embarrassment.  Mr.  Seward  expressed  a  hope  that  the  British  Government 
would  consider  the  subject  in  a  friendly  temper,  and  declared  that  it*might 
expect  the  best  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
9tate&  He  gave  Mr.  Adams  leave  to  read  his  note,  so  indicative  of  a  desire 
to  preserve  a  good  understanding  with  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James,  to  Elarl  Russell 
and  Lord  Palmerston  (the  Prime  Minister),  if  he  should  deem  it 
expedient.  Mr.  Adams  did  so,*  and  ^et  the  British  Grovemment,  *^,''' 
with  this  voluntary  assurance  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
the  difficulties  might  be  made,  continued  to  press  on  its  wariike  measures 
with  vigor,  to  the  alarm  and  distress  of  the  people.'  The  fact  that  such 
Msaranco  had  reached  the  Government  was  not  only  suppressed,  but,  when 
romors  of  it  were  whispered,  it  was  semi-oflicially  denied.'  And  when  the 
&ct  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  it  was,  by  the  same  authority,  affirmed, 
without  a  shadow  of  justice,  that  Mr.  Adams  had  suppressed  it,  at  the  same 
time  suggesting,  as  a  reason,  that  the  minister  might  profit  by  the  purchase 
of  American  stocks  at  panic  prices.*    The  most  absurd  stories  concerning  the 

'  U«atnimt-0«Den>l  Scott  vas  In  Pirli  st  the  tlm«  of  the  urlTal  of  th«  new*  of  tb«  aptora  of  the  eon- 
•plaior^  He  wrota  and  pablUhi-d  »  Teiy  jodldoas  letter  (Dee.  S),  In  wMdi  be  gnre  awiinnea  of  MatAXf  feel- 
t>j  tnwud  OrKit  Brlt'iln  on  the  port  of  the  Oorernment  of  the  United  States.  But  tbia  aemlHifllcUl  declaratioo 
ftwn  10  high  a  aonrce  waa  not  allowed  to  hflTe  aojr  weight. 

'  Utter  uf  Charles  Francta  Adama  to  Mr.  ^ewaid,  Jumtrj  Htb,  18K. 

'  UuerofChirlea  Francis  Adams  t«  Mr.  Bewitrd,  Janonrr  17th,  IMl  An  Incident  oeenrred  on  thiaildeof 
tha  Atlantlstn  eonneetlon  with  the  TVent  Rtfalr,  and  stock  speculations,  which  pive  rise  to  much  comment  Dr. 
Hasaeil,  (be  emreapondent  of  the  London  Times  (aee  paf*  8M,  rolnme  LX  waa  then  In  Washington  City,  and 
reaulnc'l  there  for  some  time  He  bad  so  persistently  disparaged  tlie  National  (loremmenc  and  Its  aupporten, 
■ad  predicted  snccesa  fin*  the  rebellion  with  an  earm-stneu  which  Inilicaied  the  wish  that  la^'&ther  to  the 
thovght,**  that  the  confiding  eonrtesy  which  had  been  shown  bim  by  the  Nattonal  anthorltlea  waa  withdrawn. 
He  TM  now,  It  was  said,  in  dally  and  Intimate  Inu-rcourae  with  Lord  Lyons.  On  the  SWb  of  December,  Becrr- 
ttj  Seward  communicated  to  that  Minister  bis  letter  announcing  that  Mason  and  Slldell  wonld  be  given  up  to 
the  Bilttah  Ooremnient.  The  bet  was  intended  to  be  kept  In  moat  proCmnd  secrroy  tma  the  pnbllofor  the 
•aement;  btit  on  the  following  day  Busaell,  possessed  of  the  secret,  waa  allowed  to  telegraph  to  a  atoek  specnU- 
tor  la  Kcw  York :  **  Act  as  thungh  you  heard  some  Tcry  good  news  for  yourself  and  for  me,  aa  aoon  as  yon  get 
'hia"*  At  that  time,  opmdoAs  In  New  Turli,  in  Qoremment  atooka,  were  active  and  remuaerntlTe.  lliom 
'  meks  hai'.  been  d<-preaaed  by  the  menacea  of  war.  Words  that  woold  glre  aasnrance  of  peace  would  send  them 
•^  These  bad  been  aiwiken  In  secret;  and  the  first  roan  who  was  allowed  to  profit  by  them  pecuniarily  was  a 
''(lU'h  sahjeet,  a  representatlTe  of  the  Britlah  Journal  In  the  tnterast  of  tho  Crown,  most  abnafreof  the  Amert- 
<■>  people,  and  who  was  then  In  Intimate  relatione  with  the  Britlah  embassy.  What  Is  still  mors  strange  la  die 
bet  that,  in  violation  of  a  positive  order  to  tho  Censor  of  tho  Press  and  Telegrnpfa  at  Washington,  to  suppress  aU 
(nasmileatton  coneeratnc  the  7y«ii<  allUr,  this  dispatch,  so  palpably  burdened  with  contraband  information, 
■IS  allowed  to  be  sent  forty-five  minntes  after  the  order  hrsnppreaslon  was  received.  Still  more  strange  Is  the 
liet  that,  while  the  reporter*  of  the  Press  were  not  allowed  to  icDd  a»y  dlspstokes,  for  all  of  whioh  they  were 
"•'r  to  pay,  on  iJie  back  of  the  tkvored  Dr.  Boasell's  mesaaga  (the  original  Is  now  belbn  the  author)  w«n 
Une  words,  written  In  pencil :  "  Mr.  Russell's  messages  are  free,  by  order  of  Mr.  SanftKd,"  who  was  the  Oenaor. 
Iw  a  further  elucidation  of  this  subject,  see  the  Report  </  tkt  JiUUolary  OmmittM  <^0k4  Awes  </  B4pr»- 
'—tMtn,  on  the  Censorship  of  the  Press  st  Waahlngton. 

With  words  calculated  to  keep  up  the  excitement  and  alarm,  and  warlike  meaanres  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
AUsnUe,  and  still  further  to  depress  the  stocks  of  the  Cntted  SUta^  Bnsacll  wrote  to  the  Loodoa  Tint*,  oo  the 
•lay  *ben  his  profitable  dispatch  waa  sent  to  New  Tork  free,  saying:  ^  As  I  write  there  is  a  mnor  that  Messrs. 
Blllrll  sod  Mason  arc  to  be  annenderrd.  If  it  be  tme,  this  Oovemment  i»  broken  up.  Thrrs  is  so  raooh  vio- 
l«a^'  of  spirit  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  and  they  are  so  Ignorant  of  b^&y  thing  except  their  own 
Inlitics  and  passions,  so  saturated  with  pride  and  vanity,  that  any  honorable  oonoeealon,  even  in  this  hour  of 
extremity,  would  prove  (ktai  to  Its  authors.  It  would  certainly  render  them  so  nnpopular  that  It  would  damage 
■ham  In  the  conduct  of  this  civil  war."  He  bad  ahready  ventured  to  moke  many  predietiaas  of  evil  to  the  Kepub- 
he  go  early  as  the  prevloo*  April  be  had  said  to  Europe,  thtongh  the  Tfaiea,  "The  Union  la  gone  foisver,  and 
so  Mdous  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  North  to  save  it"    In  Augtut  he  bad  said.  "Oeaenl  bankraptey  te 
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temper  of  the  Ainerican  Government,  calcnlated  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
and  excite  a  warlike  spirit,  were  put  forth,  such  as  the  following,  paraded 
conspicuously  in  the  columns  of  the  London  Times: 

"  During  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  America,  Mr.  Seward  took 
advantage  of  an  entertainment  to  the  Prince  to  tell  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
he  was  likely  to  occupy  a  high  office ;  that  when  he  did  so  it  would  become 
his  duty  to  insult  England,  and  he  should  insult  her  accordingly." 

In  the  mean  time.  Earl  Russell's  demand  was  communicated  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  It  produced  much  indignation  in  the  public  mind, 
and  there  was  a  general  disposition  to  give  a  flat  refusal.  The  legality  of 
Captain  Wilkes's  act  was  not  doubted  by  experts  in  international  law.  Bri- 
tish precedents  were  all  in  favor  of  it;  and  even  a  writer  in  the  London 
l^mea,  two  days  before  the  date  of  Earl  Russell's  dispatch,  admitted  this 
Stot,  and  complained  only  of  the  informality,  of  Captain  Wilkes,  in  taking 
the  "Ambassadors  "  out  of  the  IVerU,  instead  of  taking  the  ship  itself  witli 
all  on  board  into  port,  to  have  the  case  adjudicated  in  a  court  of  admiralty. 
Such  was  a  feature  of  the  deission  in  the  case,  of  the  law  oflicers  of  the 
crown,  in  alluding  to  which  Mr.  Adams  s^d,  "  In  other  words.  Great  Britain 
would  have  been  less  offended  if  the  United  States  had  insulted  her  more."' 

In  opposition  to  popular  feeling  and  opinion,  the  Government  decided  to 
restore  Mason  and  Slidell  to  the  protection  of  the  British  flag;  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  a  very  able  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  for  the  car  of  the 
British  Government,  discussed  the  subject  in  the  light  in  which  the  I^resi- 
dent  had  viewed  it  from  the  beginning.  He  corrected  the  misrepresentations 
of  Captain  Williams  as  to  the  facts  of  the  capture,  declaring  that  Captain 
WUkes  was  not  acting  under  instructions  from  his  Government,  but  only 
"upon  his  own  suggestions  of  duty;'"  "that  no  orders  had  been  given  to 
any  one  for  the  arrest  of  the  four  persons  named,"  and  that  the  United  States 
had  no  purpose  or  thought  of  doing  any  thing  "  which  could  affect  in  any 
way  the  sensibilities  of  the  British  nation." 

Then,  with  the  Queen's  proclamation  in  mind,  Mr.  Seward  spoke  of  the 
captives  as  pretended  "  Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  under  a  pretended  com- 
mission from  Jefferson  Davis,  who  had  assumed  to  be  president  of  the  insur- 
rectionary party  in  the  United  States,"  and  so  publicly  avowed  by  him,  and 
argued  that  it  was  fair  to  presume  that  they  had  earned  papers  known  in 
law  as  dispatches.'  He  also  stated  that  it  was  asserted  by  competent  autho- 
rity that  such  dispatches,  having  escaped  the  search,  were  actually  carried 
to  England,  and  delivered  to  the  emissaries  of  the  conspirators  there ;'  also. 

laevitable.  and  Agrariwi  and  SoctnUat  riots  mny  txr  expected  pretty  goon."  Re  hiul  deelnrod,  «o  late  u  IVe.  Sd. 
that  Mr.  Steward  woald  **  refiiao.  on  the  part  of  his  Ooremment,  to  Borrender  Mason  and  Slidell  and  tfaeir  secre- 
taries;" anil  In  the  first  dasrs  of  1S«2,  ho  asid,  "The  bCe  of  the  American  Ooremment  will  be  sealed  it  Jansarr 
passes  witbont  some  great  Tlctory." 

■  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  ftuv.  S9th,  1361. 
*  *  O^ttaln  Wilkes  said  In  a  Mcnnd  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  be  carefliltf  examined  all  tbr 
anthnltlea  on  iBtematloml  law  at  hand— Rent,  Wbeaton,  Vattel,  and  the  decisions  of  British  Jodgea  in  tbr 
admtrslly  eoorta— which  boro  upon  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  neutrals.  Knowing  tbst  the  Oo.rm- 
tneats  of  Oreot  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portngal  hsil  acknowledged  the  Confederates  M  heIllge^>•nt^  and 
that  the  purts  of  these  powers  were  open  to  their  Tewels,  and  aid  and  protection  were  given  them,  he'bclleTed 
that  the  DrtfU,  bearing  agents  of  that  so-called  helligepent,  came  under  the  operations  of  the  law  nf  the  rigbt 
at  search. 

>  See  note  S,  page  IM. 

•  This  serriee  tar  the  Ooofcderates  was  psTformed.  It  is  said,  by  Captain  Williams.  R.  W„  Her  Msji''*y'» 
only  raptaseataUr*  •■  the  TWnC 
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that  the  assumed  oharaMere  and  purposes  of  Mason  and  Slidell  were  well  . 
known  to  the  officers  of  the  IVvnt,  including  Captain  Williams. 

Having  prepared  the  way  for  argument,  the  Secretary  entered  upon  it 
by  a  conBideration  of  the  inquiries :  ".F^st,  Were  the  persons  named  and  tiieir 
supposed  dispatches  contraband  of  war?  Second,  Might  Captain  Wilkes: 
'  lawiully  stop  and  search  the  JWnt  for  these  contraband  persons  and  dit>- 
patches?  ITiird,  Did  he  exercise  that  right  in  a  lawful  and  proper  manner? 
Ihurth,  Having  found  the  contraband  pei-sons  on  board,  and  in  personal 
possession  of  the  contraband  dispatches,  had  he  a  right  to  capture  the  ])cr- 
Bons  ?  Fifth,  Did  he  exercise  the  right  of  capture  in  the  manner  allowed 
and  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations  ?  If  all  these  inquiries  shall  be  rc- 
soived  in  the  affirmative,"  said  the  Secretary,  "the  British  Government  will 
have  no  claim  for  reparation." 

These  questions,  excepting  the  last,  were  affirmatively  argued  by  the 
Secretary,  with  the  assumption  that  the  British  doctrine  was  correct.  Tlie 
conclusion  from  his  reasoning  was  inevitable,  that  every  thing  had  been  done 
in  strict  conformity  to  the  law  on  the  subject  of  neutrals,  as  expounded  by 
British  authority,  excepting  the  failure  of  Captain  Wilkes  to  exercise  the 
right  of  capture  in  the  manner  allowed  and  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations. 
Here  the  Secretary  frankly  admitted  that  there  had  been  a  fatal  irregularity. 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  law,  Wilkes  should  have  been  less  generous  and 
humane.'  It  was  his  business  to  capture  lawfully,  but  it  was  that  of  a  court 
of  admiralty  to  decide  upon  the  questionof  holding  the  vessel  or  its  contents 
as  a  la^'fiil  prize.  It  was  not  for  the  captor  to  determine  the  matter  on  tlie 
dedc  of  his  vesseL 

Having  concluded  his  argument,  which  British  jurists  and  publicists,  and 
the  practice  of  the  British  Government,  admitted  was  unanswerable,  the 
Secretary,  after  briefly  summing  up  in  an  interrogatory  the  iniquitous  features 
of  the  "right  of  search,"  so  strictly  maintained  by  the  British,  said  •  "  If  I 
decide  this  case  in  favor  of  my  own  Government,  I  must  disallow  its 
most  cherished  principles,  and  reverse  and  forever  abandon  its  essential 
policy.  The  country  cannot  afford  the  sacrifice.  If  I  maintain  these  prin- 
ciples and  adhere  to  that  policy,  I  must  surrender  the  case  itself  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  this  Government  could  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  claims 
presented  to  us  in  this  respect,  upon  its  merits.  We  are  asked  to  do  to  the 
Britith  nation  jttst  what  toe  have  ahcat/a  insisted  all  nations  ought  to  do  wUo 
M«."  The  Secretary  added  that,  if  the  safety  of  the  Union  required  the  de- 
tention of  the  conspirators,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  detain 
them;  but  the  condition  of  the  rebellion,  "as  well  as  the  comparative  unim- 
portance of  the  captured  persons  themselves,"  he  said,  happily  forbade  him- 
from  resorting  to  that  defense.  He  continued  by  delicately  alluding  to  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  his  countrymen  by  the  British  in  the  past,  when  exer- 
cising power  in  the  manner  they  now  complained  of,  and  said :  "  It  wotiid 

'  In  liU  dlsptitch  to  the  Secretary  of  tho  Nary,  Captain  WUkea  said  it  was  bis  dcterml nation  to  titer  pos- 
■esalim  of  the  TVvfC^  and  sond  ber  to  Kcj  West  as  a  prise,  for  resisting  the  scarcb,  and  carrying  those  '■*  AinboA. 
•adias,  whom  he  considered  aa  *  tbe  embodiment  of  dispatches  ;^  ^  bnt  the  reduced  nnmber  of  his  officers  and 
crew,  and  tbe  large  nnmber  of  passengers  on  board  bonnd  to  Europe,  who  would  be  put  to  prcat  Inconvenience 
in  not  being  able  to  join  the  steamer  from  St  Tbomns  to  Europe,  **decided  him  to  allow  them  to  prncfcd.*^ 
Tbi»  weak  point  In  the  proceedings  wa»  notlcei)  )■}■  tV.e  Secntirj'  of  tho  N'nvy,  both  in  hia  congratnhitoi-y  lottpr 
lo  Ciiptaitt  WllkM  and  h:]  Annnal  Ceport. 
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tell  little  for  our  claims  to  the  character  of  a  just  and  magnanimoui 
if  we  should  so  far  consent  to  be  guided  by  the  law  of  retaliation  as  t 
buried  injuries  from  their  graves  to  oppose  against  what  national  con 
and  the  national  conscience  compel  us  to  regard  as  a  claim  intrinsical 
Putting  behind  me  all  suggestions  of  this  kind,  I  prefer  to  express  i 
faction  that,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  present  case  upon  principles  C' 
to  be  American,  and  yet,  as  I  trust,  mutually  satisfactory  to  boti 
nations  concerned,  a  question  is  finally  and  rightly  settled  betwe( 
which  heretofore,  exhausting  not  only  all  forms  of  peaceful  discus! 
also  the  arbitrament  of  war  itself,  for  more  than  half  a  century  a 
the  two  countries  from  each  other,  and  perplexed  with  fears  and  aj 
sions  all  other  nations." 

The  Secretary  then  announced  that  the  four  persons  confined 

Warren  would   bo    "cheerful 
ated,"  and  requested  Lord  I 
indicate    the  time  and    place 
ceiving  them^    The  latter  ord 
British  gun-boat  Jiiinildo  to 
to   Provincetown,  Massachusi 
that    purpose,  where,  on    the 
January,  1862,  the  prisoners 
livered  to  the  protection  of  thi 
flag.     They    were    conveyed 
Bennuda,    and   then    to    St. 
where   they  embarked   for   ] 
and  arrived  at    Southampton 
29th  of  the  same  month.' 

So  liegan  and  ended,  in  t 
of  eighty-three  days,  the  even 
as  "  tlie  Trent  affair,"  which  cost  Great  Britain  ten  millions  of  dc 
unnecessary  warlike  ])reparation8,  and  the  people  of  tlie  two  natii 
ccmed  four  times  that  amount,  in  consequence  of  Ihc  derangement 
industrial  operations.  While  the  result  was  full  of  promise  of  gooi 
two  nations,  it  was  pregnant  with  promises  of  disaster  to  the  con; 
and  their  cause.  It  was  so  unexpected  and  discouraging  t«  them  a 
sympathizers  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  who  hoped  for  and  coi 
expected  a  war  between  the  two  Governments  that  would  redoum 

'  "WTlcn  the  captives  could  no  l(ftifi:er  sorve  a  political  pnqiose  for  the  ruling  clnj»s  in  Great  1 
annk  into  their  proper  insi^Ditlcjince,  and,  as  a  gencnil  rule.  Mason  was  treated  with  oonrteoas  coat 
public  authorities  and  cultivated  people  everywhere.  The  I.iverpixd  /'ow/,  imitating  the  severer  ex 
I^ndon  Timed,*  pave  the  I'oHowing  contemptuous  notice  of  their  arrival,  on  which  ocfgislon  they 
nnnotleed:  " Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  have  arrived.  Already  the  seven  weeks'  heroes  have  ahr 
natural  dimensions,  and  the  apprehensions  expressed  hy  the  London  Timet,,  by  ourseivc*,  and  bj 
nafs,  lost  they  should  have  a  triumphal  reception,  already  seems  absurd.'' 

*  Th«  TimtM,  In  Ms  a^itorinl,  tald  tli^  nrer«  "  nlMut  tlw  mnt  wortlilmt  htmif"  it  wonid  hm  jKiMlbl*  Xo  «stnct  tttm 
Am«ricMn  linn,  ftir  II  rem(;nix«.l  hi  llivm  the  lending  rsvilera  of  GrMt  Briikln  for  mRny  yeaiv,  nn'l  th*  pnHtiptvn  0f  di«l 
Iwo  GoTerntnentA.  liopInK  tlier,^l>y  to  brinp  on  i»nr,  when  lli8  opportunity  for  tho  conBpimton  npunat  th«  Republic  «««]i 
Tho  Tinw  h"p«d  EnirllshiTien  iroiiM  Iwt  the  "  Mlows,"  u  it  rAlle.l  Ihein,  nione.  •'  Englnnd  would  li»v«  done  jiMt  u  nail 
two  nettroo."  Thia  Un^nne*  prodnred  both  [nilljrnatlon  nnd  alarm  t'  rmisrh  'nt  tli*  Confediritcy,  for  it  wa*  aij^nlfiotat  cf 
part  orGrnat  Itriuln  in  favor  of  entire  non-Interference.  The  liie\mn»d  Enyitiftr  said,  "  En|^land  may  dtahonor  lienetf  II 
may  prore  falae  to  her  dnly  if  ttie  rhooee.  Tliank  Ha«v.-n,  we  are  not  dependent  open  her.  ;.nd  her  coarM  will  BOt  Kftet 
J^hn  Bitll  ii  a  torly  animal,  we  Icnow,  but  >-;eb  gratulloua  radeaeaa  ahowa  a  want  of  practical  aanaa  at  well  M  goa4  mannu 
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benefit  of  the  inBorgents,  that  they  could  not  conceal  their  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment.   They  had  tried  to  fiui  the  flame  of  discord  between  the  Cabinets 
of  Washington  and  London.    In  England,  Liverpool  was  the  focns  of.  efforts 
in  aid  of  the  rebellion.    There  the  friends  of  the  conspirators  held 
a  meeting,*'  which. was  presided  over  by  James  Spence,  who,  for    *^^**' 
a  time,  was  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Confederates  ^nd  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Republic     On  that  occasion  the  act  of  Wilkes  was  denounced 
as  a  gross  violation  of  the  honor  of  the  British  flag,  for  which,  according  to 
a  resolution  offered  by  Spence,  the  most  ample  reparation  should  be  demanded. 
In  concert  with  these  expressions,  a  sympathizing  friend  in  the  American 
Congress  (C.  I*  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio)  offered  a  resolution*  in     j,^^,- 
Uie  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  the  President  was  en- 
joined to  maintain  the  position  of  approval  and  adoption  by  the  Government 
(already  assumed  by  the  House)  of  the  act  of  Captain  Wilkes,  "  in  spite  of 
any  menace  or  demand  of  the  British  Government,"  and  declaring  that  "  this 
HoDse  pledges  its  full  support  in  upholding  now  the  honor  and  vindicating 
the  courage  of  the  Grovemment  and  people  of  the  United  States  against  a 
foreign  power."     "  We  have  heard  the  first  growl  of  the  British  lion,"  said 
the  author  of  the  resolution,  "  and  now  let  us  see  who  will  cower.-    The  time 
has  now  come  for  the  firmness  of  this  House  to  be  practically  tested,  qnd  I 
hope  there  will  be  no  shrinking."' 

Fortunately,  better  counsels  prevailed  in  Congress,  and  out  of  it.'  The 
loyal  people  acquiesced  in  the  wise  decision  of  the  Government,  and  soon 
rejoiced  that  it  had  sustained  Ameri- 
can principles  in  a  case  so  tempting 
to  a  different  course,  for  thereby  the 
nation  was  amazingly  strengthened. 
Tlis  act  of  the  Government  was 
warmly  commended  by  the  best  men* 
in  Europe,  and  gratified  those  powers 
who,  like  the  United  States,  had  been 
in  vain  endeavoring  to  persuade  Eng- 
land to  a  righteous  and  unselfish 
coorBe  concerning  the  sacvcd  rights 
of  neutrals.  M.  Thouvenal,  the 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
had  expressed,  in  a  confidential  note 
to  Count  Mercier,  the  representative 
of  France  at  Washington,  a  desire 
that  the  captives  might  be  delivered  up,  in  accordance  with  the  liberal 
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'  Tha  meethii;  wm  calM  bj  the  fbllowtiif  plaoBtl,  poftcd  ill  orer  tb*  town :  "  OuraAOS  oa  tbi  Buma 
ruo — Thb  Sotrmiu  Cuhmihioiibm  tobcislt  auiOTSD  fbom  &  Bsimn  Uail  SrBum.  A  pabllo  masting 
vffl  b«h«M  In  \ba  Cotton  Salnroom  at  tktw  o'clock." 

*  PraetedlngaorCongrsM,  reported  In  the  Conp'paslonal  Olobe,  Drcember  Id,  1M1.  Tbe  raaoliitioa,  bj  • 
Tate  af  100  toll,  wiaqnictly  diipoaed  of  by  bdnr  rrferred  totbe  Committee  on  Fureign  Eelattona.  The  Itwbo 
mad  aealoit  tMjlng  the  raaolntlon  on  the  table  wero:  Meaan.  Allvn,  O.  H.  Brown,  F.  A.  Conekllng,  Cos, 
Chmna,  Hiigbt,  Holmaa,  Morrla,  KoUe,  Nagen,  Pendlaton.  Shier,  T.  B.  Stael^  Vallaadlfrbani.  Vandavar,  and 
C  A.  Wblte. 

*  Tb«  Cbabnan  of  tha  Baaate  Commlttaa  on  foralfn  KelaUons  (Charlet  Ssmner)  approTed  tbe  action  tt  the 
OoraraiiMnt.  and  made  It  tlie  oeoaaion  of  an  elaborate  iipeecb  In  that  body.  He  declared  that  In  the  diapnta 
Oreat  Britain  waa  *arra«d  with  American  prlndplea,  which  thronfhont  oar  blatory  bare  baep  oonatantly,  daHbar- 
itdf,  aad  Mlamily  rejected."    8p>-xkln(  of  thr  releaae  of  the  priaonert,  h«  Mid:  **I.et  the  rebelagn,    .    .    , 
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principles  of  the  Republic ;  and  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  Govemmeats, 
t&rough  their  respective  Ministers,  had  also  given  their  views  of  the  policy  of 
releasing  the  prisoners,  in  deference  to  the  principles  to  which  the  Americans 
were  so  firmly  pledged.  To  their  communications,  which  were  read  to  Sec- 
retary Sewai^  that  Minister  made  the  most  friendly  resj>onses ;  and  from 
that  time,  during  the  entire  war,  there  was  never  any  serious  danger  of  the 
recognition  of-  the  independence  of  the  so-called  "  Confederate  States  "  by 
France  and  England,  however  much  their  respective  Governments  may  have 
wished  for  a  reasonable  excuse  to  do  so.  This  the  conspirators,  and  their 
chief  supporters  North  and  South,  well  knew ;  yet  they  continued  to  deceive 
the  people  within  the  Confederacy  with  false  hopes  of  foreign  aid,  while 
they  were  being  robbed  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  by  their  pretended 
friends.  So  persuaded  was  the  Secretary  of  State  that  war  would  certainly 
be  averted,  that,  with  a  playful  exhibition  of  his  consciousness 
°  '186S.*'  '^^  *^®  strength  of  the  Republic,  he  telegraphed*  to  the  British 
Consul  at  Portland,  Maine,  that  British  troops  that  must  be  sent 
over  to  fight  the  Americans  might  p^ss  through  the  United  States  territory, 
whilst  on  their  way  to  Canada  to  prepare  for  hostilities! 

The  public  mind  was  just  becoming  tranquil  after  the  exdtement  caused 
by  the  Trent  affair,  when  its  attention  was  keenly  fixed  on  another  expedi- 
tion to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
already  alluded  to.  The  land  and  naval 
armaments  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  assembled  in  Hampton  Roads 
early  in  January,  1 862,  ready  for  depar- 
ture, after  a  preparation  of  only  two 
months.  Over  a  hundred  steam  and 
sailing  vessels,  consisting  of  gun-boats, 
'transports,  and  tugs,  and  about  sixteen 
thousand  troops,  mostly  recruited  in 
New  England,  composed  the  expedi- 
tion. General  Ambrose  Everett  Bum- 
side,  an  Indianian  by  birth, 

1 184T 

a  West    Point  graduate,* 
and  a  resident  of  Rhode  Island  wheA 
u,Tm  «.  ooLD.»o.o»oH.  jjjg  ^^j.  ^j.^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  .appointed  the 

commander-in-chief,  and  the  naval  operations  were  intrusted  to  Flag-Offioer 
Louis  M.  Goldsborough,  then  the  commander  of  the  North  Atlantic  N»v»l 
Squadron. 

PHmii  doors  nre  opened ;  but  principles  are  established  whtcli  will  help  to  ft-ee  other  men  and  to  opMi  A» 
fates  of  the  sea.  HoTcr  before  In  her  setWe  history  has  Omt  Britain  nagei  herself  on  this  side.  Sneii  •■ 
oTent  Is  an  epoch.  jVorve  HKlontm  nuaeitur  ordo.  To  the  liberties  of  the  era  this  Power  is  now  oominict^d. 
To  a  certain  oxtt^nt  this  course  la  now  under  her  tutelary  care.  If  the  Immuuilies  of  passenicers,  not  in  cbe 
ralUtary  or  naral  service,  ss  well  as  of  ullora,  oru  not  directly  recognized,  they  nre  at  least  implied ;  while  iIm 
whole  pretension  of  impressment,  so  lonir  the  pest  of  Dentrsl  commerce,  and  operating  only  tbroogb  the  lav- 
leas  adjudication  of  a  qturter-deck.  Is  made  absolutely  Impossible  Thus  Is  the  Ihgolom  of  the  sea  enlarpit,  n-t 
only  by  limiting  the  niunber  of  persons  who  ore  exposed  to  the  penalties  of  war,  bnt  by  drlTlng:  ttnm  it  tlw 
most  otTenslvo  pretension  that  over  stalked  upon  Its  wares.  To  snch  conclusion  Oreat  Britain  is  irnvocaJtAj 
pledged.  Nor  treaty  nor  bond  was  needed.  It  Is  sntHdent  that  her  Into  appeal  can  be  Tlndlcaled  only  by  a 
renundationaf  early,  long-continued  tyranny.  Let  her  bear  the  rebels  back.  The  cnnsideratinn  Is  ample .  Cw 
the  sea  became  ttoa  as  this  altered  Power  went  forth  upon  it,  steering  westward  with  the  sun  on  la  etraod  of 
tlherat'on.*' 
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The  military  force  which,  like  Butler's,'  had  been  gathered  at  Annapolis, 
was  composed  of  fifteen  regiments  and  a  liattalion  of  infantry,  a  battery  of 
artillery,  and  a  large  number  of  gunners  for  the  armed  vessefe,  who  were  able 
to  render  service  on  land  if  required.  The  whole  force  was  divided  into  three 
brigades,  commanded  respectively  by  Geneials  John  G.  Foster^f  Fort  Sumter 
&me,  Jesse  L.  Reno,  and  John  G.  Parke.'  The  fleet  was  divided  into  two  col- 
umns for  active  service,  intrusted  respectively  to  the  charge  of  commanders 
8.  F.  Hazard  and  Stephen  C.  Rowan.*  Every  thing  necessary  for  th(^  peculiar 
service  assigned  to  the  expedition  was  fimiished  and  arranged.  The  fleet 
guo«  were  equipped  with  ship  and  field  carriages,  that  they  might  be  used 
on  land  or  water ;  and  the  cannon  were  mostly  of  the  newest  cunistruction. 
A  well-organized  signal  corps  accompanied  the  expedition,  and  there  were 
two  extensive  pontoon  trains.  Fully  equipped  in  every  way,  the  expedition, 
whose  destination  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret,  left  Hampton 
Roads  on  Sunday,  the  1 1th  of  January,*  and  went  to  sea. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  expedition  had  actually  gone  out  upon  the 
.\tlantic  at  that  inclement  season,  there  was  great  anxiety  in  the  public 
mind.  The  storm  of  November,  by 
which  Dupont's  fleet  had  been  scat- 
tered, was  vivid  in  memory,  and 
awakened  forebodings  of  like  evil 
They  were  well  foun3ed.  A  portion 
of  Goldsborongh's  fleet  now  met  with 
a  similar  fate  off  tempestuous  Cape 
Ilatteras.  Its  destination  was  Pam- 
lico Sound,  which  was  to  be  reached 
through  Hatteras  Inlet.  The  voyage 
had  been  lengthened  by  a 
heavy  fog  on  Sunday,*  and 
on  Monday  night  those  vessels  of  the 
fleet  which  had  not  reached  the 
stiller  waters  of  the  Inlet  were 
smitten  and  scattered  by  a  terrible 
tempest.  Four  transports,  a  gun-boat,  and  a  floating  battery  were  wrecked. 
Among  these  was  the  fine  steamer  City  of  Neio  York,  Captain  Nye.  It 
went  down  in  sight  of  the  shore,'  with  four  hundred  barrels  of 
gunpowder,   one  thousand  five   hundred   rifles,   eight    hundred 


ijaa.  ir. 
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'  The  flntt  brigade  (Po»ter'»)  WM  oompoaed  of  tke  Twenty-lljird,  Twonty-fourth,  TwcntyHfih,  niul  Twenty- 
WTeothUAiisacbaMtUregliiicntfl,and  the  T«ntb  ConneetlcnL  Ttiesocnnd  (i:cno\<^)  cnnsisteil  of  tho  Twenty -llrAt 
VMncIiDKttc,  nny-flnt  PennsylTMiii,  Fifty -flrat  New  Tork,  Ninth  New  Jersey,  Mid  Sixth  New  llamiighire. 
Tbe  tUid  (Forke'a)  wna  eompoaed  of  tlie  Fourth  and  *  battuUon  uf  the  Fiftli  Y.hm\e  Islutxl,  th«  Eighth  and 
Eteveath  Connecticut,  the  Fifty-third  and  Eighty-ninth  New  Yi.rk,  and  lielfkr's  Rhode  Island  liattery  of  106 
nwB,  IJO  horaea,  four  10-ponndor  Parrott  gnna,  and  two  IJ-lionniler  field  howitzers. 

■  The  fleet  con&lsted  of  thirty -on^  gun-boats,  with  an  acj^n-jrate  armamen  tof  nl  nety-four  guns.  These  were 
the  Arietiier,  eommandf  d  by  J.  0.  Oiddlnga;  C<rM,S.  A.  McIVrmald;  Chasstur,  John  West;  Com.  Barney,  R, 
D.  Benibaw;  Com.  Perri/,  <Xi  H.  FInascr;  ZMateore,  8.  P.  <Jn:ickenbnsh;  Granitt.  E  Boomer;  Graniit,  W. 
B.  Ayery;  Om.  Putnam,  W.  J.  Hoskiss;  Ittutar.  Fred.  Crocker;  IlunchhacX:  K  K.  Crihoun ;  lletzel,  II.  K. 
Davenport;  J  y.  Seymour,  F.  S.  Wellea;  Louisiana,  nof)kcr;  l.ockrrooil,  S.  T..  Oiaves;  Lantctr,  B.  Morley; 
•*»"*, Peter  Hayca;  PAUarfeipAin,  Sllaa  Eeynolda ;  Pionttr,  0.  S.  Baker;  Picket,  T.  P,  Ives;  /locket,  .Inmos 
Lake;  Bangtr,  J.  B-OMIda,  Start  and  Stripet,  Keed  Wenlon;  Soulhtleld,  Behm:  S/ia/icDheen,  T.  S.  WooU- 

wwd;  ifflrajmai;  Ed.  Staplei;  OndtrtnrUtr,  JtSmt;  ToUey  0(y,  J.  C.  Chaplin ;  VideUt, ;  White- 

hend,  French;  Young  Bortr,  I.  B.  SCndley.  ■  •    • 
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shells,  and  other  stores  and  (applies ;  but  no  human  life  perished  with  it 
Nor  was  any  man  lost  in  the  other  vessels  that  Were  wrecked ;  but  of  a  party 
who  went  ashore  from  one  of  the  transports '  yet  outside,  three 
'  ml*'      ^cre  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  their  boat  on  its  return.    These 
were   Colonel  J.  "W.  Allen,  of  Burlington,  New   Jersey,  com- 
mander of  the  Ninth  Regiment  from  that  State;  the  surgeon,  F.  S.  Weller; 
and  the  mate  of  the  transport. 

It  was  several  days  before  all  of  the  surviving  vessels  of  the  expedition 
entered  the  Inlet.  The  weather  continued  boisterous.  Many  of  them  drew 
too  much  water  to  allow  them  to  cros«  the  bars ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
month  of  January  was  spent  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  that  perilous 
passage,  and  in  making  full  preparations  for  moving  forward  over  the  still 
waters  of  Pamlico  Sound. 

General  Bumsidc  (whose  head-quarters  were  on  the  &  H.  Spaulding) 
with  his  officers  and  men  had  been  unwearied  in  their  assistance  of  the  sea- 
men. Time  was  precious.  Delay  was  very  injurious,  for  the  Confederates, 
accurately  divining  the  destination  pf  the  fleet  that  was  worrying  its  way 
through  that  "  perilous  gut,"  as  Goldsborough  called  it,  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  its  reception.  The  newspapers  of  the  North  had  not  yet  learned 
to  be  as  discreet  as  those  of  the  South,'  but  vied  with  each  other  in  giving 
early  revelations  of  military  and  naval  movements.  Through  these  channels 
the  Confederates  had  obtained  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  force  that 
was  coming.     With  the  logic  furnished  by  the  nature  of  the  coasts  and 

waters  of  Pamlico  and  Albemarle 
Sounds,  and  the  points  in  their  vicin- 
ity which  it  was  evident  the  Nation- 
als intended  to  seize,  they  correctly 
argued  that  Roanoke  Island,  about ' 
thirty  miles  from  Hattei-as  Inlet, 
would  be  the  first  object  of  attack. 
It  is  situated  between  Pamlico  and 
Albemarle  Sounds,  with  a  narrow 
channel  on  each  side,  called  respect- 
ively Roanoke  Sound  and  Croatan 
Sound.  This  island,  well  fortified 
and  manned,  presented  the  only  effec- 
tual barrier  to  an  invasion  from  the 
sea  of  the  entire  north-eastern  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  and  the  rear  ap- 
proaches to  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  In  Virginia.  In  some  respects  it  was 
almost  as  important  as  Fortress  Monroe,  and  deserved  the  special  attention 
of  the  Confederates. 

At  the  time  of  the  approach  of  Bumsidc's  expedition,  Roanoke  Island 
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J  At  a  Teiy  oarly  period  of  the  war,  a  oensomhip  of  the  press  was  established  by  the  ooDsplraton,  which  waa 
•xtranely  rigid  from  thf  txrginnliig.  No  cuntniliaiid  iateliigence  was  allowed  to  Iw  giren :  and  as  the  oontraC 
pragrsMrd,  and  the  despotism  at  Biehmund  became  mure  and  more  absolate,  eveo  tho  opiniotu  of  the  oendnet- 
ora  of  the  press  in  general  were  in  complete  sabjectlon  to  tliat  despotism.  That  oontrol  was  really  ofeBB<tnHai 
aerriee  in  carrTing  on  the  war,  for  the  National  aathoriUrs  ooold  nsTer  find  any  reliable  infonnation  concemtnic 
the  Confederate  foroes  la  tho  Bonthem  newspapers.  Bo  early  a«  May,  1S81,  Oeotral  Lea  requested  the  praan  of 
Virginia  to  Iteep  silent  on  the  enl>Jeot  of  mllitaiy  morementi. 
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y  were  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  H.  A.  Wise, 
nt  commander  being  Major-Greneral  Benjamin  Huger,  of  South 
>8e  head-quarters  were  at  Norfolk.  Owing  to  the  illness  of 
,  who  was  at  Nag's  Head,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  lying 
oke  Sound  and  the  sea, 
;  down  from  the  main 
lonel  H.  M.  Shaw,  of 
rth  Carolina  Regiment, 
ommand  of  the  forces 
.  These  consisted  of 
nent;  the  Thirty-first 
oa  Volunteers,  under 
.  Jordan;  three  cqm- 
9  Seventeenth  North 
er  ilajor  G.  tt  Ilill. 
idred  and  fifty  men, 
ant-ColoncI  Anderson, 
.teries  had  been  erected 
points  of  the  shores  of 
ich  commanded  the 
I  eastern  and  western 
on  its  narrowest  part,  between  Shallowbag  Bay  and  Croatan 
strong  redoubt  and  intrenched  camp,  extending  across  the 
irersed  the  middle  of  the  island.  These  several  fortifications 
t  forty  heavy  gtma.  There  were  batteries  also  on  the  main, 
>he  channels  of  Croatan  Sound. 

d  been  sunk  in  the  main  channel  of  Croatan  Sound,  and  heavy 
m  driven  in  its  waters  from  the  main  to  the  island,  to  obstruct 
r  vessels.  Above  these  obstructions  was  a  flotilla  of  small  gun- 
of  "Mnsquito  fleet"  like  that  of  Tatnall  at  Port  lioyal— eight 
id  carrying  eleven  guns.  These  were  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
nch,  late  of  the  National  navy,  who  had  abandoned  his  flag, 
tmmodore's  conmiission  from  the  conspirators,  and  was  now 
the  defense  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 
M)nnoi88ance,  Conmiodore  Goldsborough  slowly  moved  his  fleet 
isels,  formed  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  February,* 
Ein  Sound,  fifteen  of  the  gun-boats  leading,  under  the 
nmand  of  Rowan,  and  followed  by  the  armed  transports.  On 
day  Lynch  sent  the  Curlew,  Captain  Hunter,  to  reconnoiter  the 
leet,  and  her  commander  reported  it  at  anchor  six  miles  below 
id.  That  evening  was  dark  and  misty,  and  the  morning  of  the 
ry  for  a  time.  At  length  the  sun  broke  forth  in  splendor,  and 
.  o'clock  Goldsborough,  hoisting  the  signal,  "This  day  our 
:ts  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  advanced  his  gmi-boats  in  three 
first  being  led  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  Lieutenant  Werden; 
'  the  Louisiana,  Commander  Alexander  Murray ;  and  the  third 
,  Lieutenant  II.  K.  Davenport  Goldsborough  made  the  South- 
ihip. 
o'clock,  a  bombardment  was  opened  upon  Fort  Bartow,  on  Pork 
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Point,  toward  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  and,  within  thirty  ii 
afterward,  a  general  engagement  between  the  gun-boats  and  the  batte 
Croatan  Sound  ensued.  The  Confederate  flotilla  joined  in  the  figl 
•waa  Boon  driven  beyond  the  range  of  the  National  guu9,  with  the  < 
its  largest  steamer,  so  badly  disabled,  that  it  Vjegan  to  sink,  and  wa 
afterward  beached,  under  cover  of  the  guna  of  Fort  Forrest,  on  Re 
Point."  These  vessels  disposed  of,  Goldsbo rough  concentrated  his  fir 
Fort  Bartow,  at  a  range  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  Its  flagsta 
soon  shot  away,  the  barracks  were  set  on  tire,  its  guns  began  to  give 
responses,  and  its  walls  of  sand  to  fall  into  a  confused  mass,  under  the 
of  shot  and  shell  hurled  upon  them. 

The  army  transports  now  came  up,  and  preparations  were  ma 
landing  them  on  the  island  at  Ashby's  Harbor,  ftlwut  two  miles  l>elo^ 
Bartow.  They  were  confronted  "by  two  thousand  men,  and  a  batt 
three  pieces  in  the  neighboring  woods ;  but  these  were  soon  disperse^ 
storm  of  shells  from  the  gun-boats.  Meanwhile  the  Confederate  flotil 
returned  to  tlie  attack,  and,  after  an  engagement  for  bout  an  hou 
been  compelled  again  to  retire,  considerably  damaged. 

At  midnight,"  in  the  midst  of  a  cold  rain-storm,  elevci 
'^1802.'^  sand  troops  were  safely  put  on  shore.'  They  were  \t 
shelter,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  they 
forward  to  attack  the  intrenchments  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  to 
all  of  the  Confederate  forces  out  of  the  other  redoubts  had  now  re] 
The  advancing  column  was  under  the  command  of  General  Fostei 
was  next  in  rank  to  Burnside.  These  works  were  about  five  mile 
the  l;inding-pl:ico  at  Ashby's  Harbor,'  and  were  situated  on  land  flanl 
both  sides  by  a  morass.  They  occupied  a  line  a'  greater  ]x)rtion  of  tl 
across  the  narrower  part  of  the  island.  The  main  work  to  be  at 
could  be  reached  only  by  a  narrow  causeway,  which  was  well  ])rotocl 
a  battery  of  throe  guns,  mounted  on  an  earthwork.  Within  the  inl 
ments  to  be  assailed  were  about  twenty-five  hundred  troops,  under  th 
mand  of  Colonel  Shaw. 

Foster  led  the  way  with  his  brigade,  which  was  accompanied 
battery  of  six  12-j)ounder  boat  howitzers,  brought  froTn  the  naval  lau 
and  commanded  by  Midshipman  B.  F.  Porter.  The  brigades  of  Iteii 
Parke  followed.  The  road  being  swampy  and  fringed  with  woods,  the 
was  slow  and  cautions.  The  first  pickets  encountered  fired  their  pieo 
ran  for  their  lives.  Foster  pressed  on,  and  soon  coming  in  sight  of  thi 
federate  works,  ho  disposed  his  troops  for  action  by  placing  the  Twent 
Massacluisetts,  Colonel  Upton,  in  line,  with  the  Twenty-third  Massachi 


•  Lynch,  who  ■nas  a  man  of  very  moderate  ability  and  courage,  was  disheartened,  lie  wrote  to 
tlL-it  he  should  endMvor  to  get  the  guns  from  the  CurUic.  and  with  the  squadron  proceed  to  Elizabeth  C 
wl'.ichhc  would  send  an  express  to  Norfi>Ik  lor  nminunitlun.  There  ho  would  make  a  final  stand,  ar 
blow  up  the  vessels  rather  than  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy, 

^  The  waterwas  so  shallow  that  the  launches  and  other  small  boats  could  not  get  very  near  the  si 
the  soldiers  were  compelled  to  wade  several  hundred  feet  through  the  water,  sometimes  sinking  deeply 
cold  ooze. 

'  Much  valuable  information  concerning  Boanoko  Island,  the  poaltlon  of  the  Confederates,  u<l 
plnce  for  landing  was  ohtained  from  a  colored  boy  named  Thomas  R.  Robinson,  the  slaveof  J.  M.  Duleli 
oke,  who  ten  days  before  hail  escaped  to  Halfc/ras.     He  was  taken  wiih  the  expedition. 
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irtz,  for  a  snpport  With  mnsketiy  and  cannon  he  opened  the 
was  hotlj  answered  by  musketry  and  cannon.  The  fight  was 
soon  the  Twenty-seventh  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Lee,  came  to 
;heir  fellow  New  Englanders,  by  falling  upon  the  sharpshooters 
Is,  on  the  left  of  tl»e  Confederate  line.  To  relieve  the  Twenty- 
uihusetts,  the  Tenth  Conneoticut,  Colonel  Rvssell,  came  up  to  the 
he  Twenty-fifth,  from  the  former  State. 


turn  ATTACK  OH  KOAJCOKX  ULAHD, 


ifcderates  made  a  gallant  defense ;  and  the  fight  raged  fiercely, 
ht  up  his  brigade  to  the  help  of  Foster's.  These  were  the  Twea- 
isachusetts.  Colonel  Maggi ;  Fifty-first  New  York,  Colonel  Fer- 
-first  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Hartrauf,  and  Ninth  New  Jersey, 
through  the  tangled  swamps  and  took  a  position  on  Foster's 
the  intention  of  turning-  the  Confederate  left  flank,  where  Lieu- 
nel  Frank  Anderson  was  in  command  of  a  battalion  of  "  Wise's 
rhe  fight  in  that  direction  soon  became  warm,  while  it  continued 
oely  in  the  front.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
'  troops  were  zealous  rivals  in  deeds  of  daring,  fortitude,  courage, 
sity.  They  continually  gained  advantages,  bnt  at  the  cost  of 
:.  Parke  came  up  with  his  Fourth  Rhode  Island,  Colonel  Rod- 
rst  batt.ilion  Fifth  Rhode  Island ;  the  Eighth  Connecticut ;  and 
York,  Colonel  Hawkins,  and  gave  timely  aid  to  the  Twenty-third 
y-seventh  ]Mas3achu8etta 
I  this  pressure  of  overwhelming  numbers,  the  Confederates  still 
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held  out.  At  length  the  artillery  ammunition  of  the  Nationals  begi 
fail,  and  they  were  suffering  very  severely  in  killed  and  wounded.  VI 
could  now  be  won  only  by  a  charge.  That  movement  was  resolved  i 
Major  K  A.  Kimball,  of  Hawkins's  (Ninth  New  York)  Zouavea  (a 
of  the  ISIexican  war,  who  fouglit  gallantly  in  every  battle,  from  Vera 
to  tlie  Cily  of  Mexipo),  perceiving  the  necessity,  and  eager  to  ser*- 
country  (for  whose  cause  he  finally  gave  his  life),  oifered  to  lead  the  el 
across  the  causeway  against  the  main  battery,  with  the  bayonet.  Th 
lighted  Foster  said,  "  You  are  the  man,  the  Ninth  the  regiment,  and  t 
the  moment !     Zouaves,  storm  the  battery  !"  he  shouted — "  Forward  !' 

an  instant  they  were  on  the 
across  the  causeway,  yelling 
fully,  and  cheered  by  their  adn 
comrades  on  every  side,  who 
out,  "Make  way  for  the  red- 
They  are  the  boys !"  Colonel 
kins,  who  was  leading  two  comf 
in  a  flank  movement  on  the  lefl 
ing  his  men  rushing  to  the  pe 
performance,  could  not  resisi 
impulses,  and,  joining  them,  pr 
forward  the  whole  battalion,  e 
ing,  "Zou!  Zou!  Zou!"  and  cl 
followed  by  the  Tenth  Connec 
Tlie  frightened  Confederates, 
firing  once,  had  flod,  and  int 
battery  the  Zouaves  rushed, 
none  to  oppose  them,  almost  simultaneously  witlj  the  P"'irty-first  New 
and  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,  who  had  att.acked  the  Confederates  on 
right.  The  colors  of  the  Fifty-first,  being  at  the  head  of  the  regiment, 
first  planted  on  the  captured  battery,  and  at  the  same  time  the  State  flag  < 
Massachusetts  Twenty-first  was  triumphantly  displayed.  Tlie  fugitiv 
their  haste,  had  left  every  thing  behind  them.  Tliere  lay  their  dead 
wounded  as  they  had  fallen.  Their  heavy  guns  were  iu  perfect  < 
and  the  knapsacks  and  blankets  of  the  routed  soldiers  were  strewn  ! 
the  works. 

General  Foster,  who  had  skillfully  directed  these  successful  movei 
in  person,  now  re-formed  his  brigade,  wliilst  Reno,  with  the  Twent; 
Massachusetts  and  Ninth  New  York,  started  in  pursuit.  Foster  sooi 
lowed  and  overtook  Reno,  who  was  maneuvering  to  cut  off  the  retn 
about  eight  or  nine  hundred  Confederates  on  the  left,  near  Weirs  I 
With  a  part  of  his  force,  Reno  pushed  on  in  that  direction.  Hawkins, 
his  Zouaves,  hurried  toward  Shallowbag  Bay,  where,  it  was  said,  the 
federates  had  a  two-gun  battery.  Foster  pressed  forward  with  an  ade 
force,  and  was  on  the  heels  of  the  fugitives,  after  a  chase  of  five  or  six  i 
when  he  was  met  by  a  flag  of  truce,  borne  by  Colonel  Pool,  of  the  E 
North  Carolina,  carrying  a  message  from  Colonel  Shaw,  who,  as  we 
observed,  was  the  senior  acting  officer  in  command  on  the  Island,  a 
what  terms  of  capitulation  wouhl  be  granted.     "  Unconditional  surreni 
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reply.    These  were  accepted,  and  two  thoosand  Confederates 
mi  their  anna  as  posoners  of  war. 

•an  time,  General  Reno  had  received  the  surrender  of  about  eight 
ifederates,  under  Colonel  Jordan;  and  Colonel  Hawkins,  after 
ssion  of  the  deserted  battery  on  Shallowbag  Bay,  captured  about 
I  Confederates,  who  were  seeking  a  chance  to  esca{)e  from  the 
g's  Head.  Among  these  was  Captain  O.  Jennings  Wise,  son  of 
in  command,  and  editor  of  one  of  the  bitterest  of  the  rebellious 

Richmond,  who  had  been   severely  wounded  while   fighting 

lete  the  conquest  of  the  Island,  General  Foster  sent  a  force  to 
:  Bartow,  which  Groldsborough  had  been  bombarding  while  the 
ad  been  going  on.  Its  inmates  had  retired,  and  at  a  little  past 
a  the  afternoon  the  National  flag' was  unfurled  over  its  walls,  when 
h  signalled  to  his  fleet,  "  The  fort  is  ours."  This  was  followed 
\,  joyous  cheers.  In  the  mean  time  the  Confederate  steamer 
:h,  as  we  have  observed,  had  been  beached  under  the  guns  of  a 
ledstone  Point,  on  the  main,  had  been  fired  by  the  insurgents, 
1  the  barracks  at  that  place,  and  the  remainder  of  the  flotilla  had: 
marie  Sound.  So  ended,  in  triumph  for  the  National  cause,  the 
ra  as  The  Battle  op  Roanoke.'  It  disappointed  the  prophets 
me  and  abroad,  and  spread  consternation  throughout  the  Con- 
bere,  on  Roanoke  Island,  where  the  first  germ  of  a  privileged 
lad  been  planted  in  America,'  the  first  deatlening  blow  had  been 
hopes  of  an  oligarchy,  fighting  for  the  establishoient  of  such  a 
1.  The  "Government"  at  Richmond  (and  especially  Jefierson 
lis  "Secretary  of  War,"  Benjamin)  were  severely' censured  for 
ect  in  making  Roanoke  Island  and  its  approaches  impregnable. 
'  message  to  Congress,"  cast  reflections  upon  the  troops  there ; 
ttee  of  that  body,  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  declared 
tie  was  "one  of  the  most  gallant  and  brilliant  actions  of  the 
id  the  blame,  if  any  existed,  on  Huger  and  Benjamin,  especially 
;  who,  it  was  said,  had  positively  refused  to  put  the  Island  in  a 
ise.* 


Hi 


rbo,  u  we  hare  obserred,  wu  111,  bad  remained  with  n  part  of  the  "  Legion  "  at  Nag'g  Head, 
had  beea  placed  in  &  boat  to  be  sent  to  tfia  camp,  when  It  waa  flred  upon,  and  compelled  to 
uderly  eired  for  b;  Colonel  Hawkins  and  hit  officers,  but  died  towaid  noon  on  the  following 

nenil  Boroaidc  to  Oenerol  MoClellan,  Feb'y  lOtta,  ISJS;  of  Oenerala  Foster,  Beno,  and  Parke ; 
daborough  to  Secretary  Welles,  Feb'jr  Mta,  1893 ;  of  Commander  Ljrueh  to  R.  S.  Mallorjr,  Feb'7 
>ant8  by  other  officers  and  oye-witneASos  on  both  side?. 

3  year  1687,  Mauteo,  a  nativi*  chief,  who  had  been  kind  to  colonists  sent  to  that  coast  by  Sir 
u,  by  that  baronet's  command,  nnd  with  the  approTal  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  inrested  with  the 
anAfce,  the  first  and  last  peerage  created  in  America,  Nearly  nhnndred  years  later,  an  attempt 
i  In  North  Carolina  an  arlstocratio  goremment,  with  the  nominal  appendages  of  royalty,  it 
have  order*  of  noMlity  and  other  prlTllege<l  classes  In  exact  imitation  of  Engliah  society  of 

^nfederote  historian  of  the  war,  says,  that  records  showed  that  Wise,  who  ossnmod  the  command 
'January,  liod  *' pressed  upon  the  Government  the  importnnue  of  Rnanolie  island  to  Nor£>lk.^ 
iauiin,  on  the  13th  of  that  mr<nth,  he  said  the  canals  and  rallniatU  connecting  with  Norfuilc 
^nsclcsii."  Later  he  reporteil  that  **  a  force  at  Hattenis,  independent  uf  the  Bumsldc  expedition. 
nt  to  «iptnre  or  pMS  Roanoke  Island  In  twenty-four  hourt"  Wise  also  asked  for  re-enlbroe- 
'3  nrtisn  tbiiii&md  men.  lying  Idle  aronnd  Norfolk.  He  waa  answered  by  11  peremptory  order, 
xpeditlon  was  passing  Into  Pnmllco  Sonnd,  to  proceed  immeiliately  to  Euinoke  blsnd  and 
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The  conquest  waa  complete,  and  Buruside,  taking  up  his  quarter; 
house  near  Fort  Bartow,  prepared  at  once  for.othei-  aggressive  moveme 

the  coast.  In  his  rept 
generously  said,  "  I  owe 
thing  to  Generals  I 
Reno,  and  Parke,"  and 
gave  the  names  of  C 
Charles  S.  Russell  and 
tenant-Colonel  Vigeurd 
tcuil'  as  among  the 
The  number  of  his  pri 
amounted  to  about 
thousand.  Man  y  of  the 
on  the  Island  escapetl  to 
Head,  and  thence,  accompanied  by  General  Wise  and  the  rcmaim 
his  Legion,  they  fled  up  the  coast  toward  Norfolk."  The  spoils  of  > 
were  forty-two  heavy  guns,  most  of  them  of  large  caliber,  three 
100-pounders.' 

Tlie  Confederate  flotilla  was  immediately  followed"  by  C 
*  ^t^''  Rowan.  It  had  gone  up  Albemarle  Sound  thirty  or  forty 
and  into  the  Pasquotank  River,  toward  Elizabeth  City,  i 
southeast  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp.  Rowan's  fleet  consisted  of  fc 
vessels,  the  Delaware  being  his  flag-ship.  On  the  morning  of  tlie  1 
was  in  the  river  near  Elizabeth  City,  and  confronting  seven  steanierp 
schooner  arin«Kl  with  two  32-pounders,  and  a  four-gun  battery  on  the 
and  one  heavy  gun  in  the  town  in  front.  The  whole  force  was  in  eha 
Commander  Lynch. 

Rowan  opened  fire  upon  flotilla  and  batteries  at  about  nine  o 
After  a  short  but  very  severe  engagement,  Lyncli,  who  was  on  shoi 
nailed  for  the  abandonment  of  the  vessels,  when  they  were  run  ag 

defend  it  Tho  neglect  of  Bonjnmtn  was  so  notorious,  thst  the  Committee  held  him  responsible.  T 
indignation  was  Intense,  and  yet,  in  tho  fhceorall  this.  Davis,  assaming  the  nttitnde  of  a  Dictator,  *s 
was,  with  his  usual  haughty  disregard  of  tho  opinions  of  othcre  and  the  wishes  of  the  people,  promoted  ] 
to  the  position  of  "Seci\'t;iry  of  Stiitt."  Tho  insult  was  keenly  felt,  but  the  despotism  of  tho  conspir 
too  powerful  to  allow  inucli  complaint  from  the  outraged  |>eople. 

In  his  report  to  General  Hiiger,  Wise  said  Roanolwe  Island  was  the  key  to  all  the  defenses  of  No 
unlocked  two  soun>is— Albemarle  anil  Curriluck;  eight  rivers — the  North,  West,  Pasquotank,  Pcrqi 
Little,  Chnwan.  Koannke.  and  Alligator:  four  canals^the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake,  Dismal  Swam] 
west,  and  Sntfolk ;  two  railways — the  Petersburg  and  Norfolk,  and  Se.aboard  and  Koanoke.  At  the  si 
it  guarded  four-fifths  of  the  supplies  for  Norfolk.  Its  fall.  Wise  .^aid  pave  lodgment  to  tho  Nntional." 
■h.ipbor  from  storms,  and  a  command  of  the  seaboard  iyom  Oregon  Inlet  to  (.'ajie  Henry,  at  the  enlrance  i 
peake  Bay.  "It  should  have  been  defended,^  ho  said,  "at  the  expense  of  twenty  thouSAnd  men,  a 
millions  of  dollars." 

'  The  entire  National  loss  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  was  about  60  killed  and  422  wounded.  Tb; 
Confederates,  acconling  to  Pollard  (1.  Ml),  was  23  killed.  63  wounded,  and  62  missing.  Colonel 
was  the  comtnandi-r  of  a  regiment  of  New  York  VolunteerN  known  as  tii^  D'Epineuil  Zouaves.  T 
accompanied  the  cxi»editlon  as  far  as  Hatteras,  when,  for  the  want  of  tninsporuttlon,  they  were  sent 
Fortress  Monroe.  Their  Lieutenant-Colonel  remained  with  the  army,  and  in  the  battle  ho  served  asa  v 
With  a  Sharp's  rlflo  he  fought  gallantly  in  tho  ranks  of  Hawkin.s's  Zouaves,  was  shot  through  the  ht 
urging  these  forwanl  In  the  n'ltable  rharge.  with  the  wonls  '■  Charge.  meM  exfanit .'  Chargi-,  Zouaves  f 
of  this  brave  and  devoted  soldier.  General  Burnside  named  one  of  the  captured  Ijatterics  Fort  de  Monti 

'  On  the  13th  of  February.  Wise  issued  a  characteristic  'Special  Order  No.  1,''  from  "Canal  Briilg 
tock  County.  N.  C,"  Informing  the  public  that  the  flag  of  Captain  O.  .lerinlngs  Wise  would  be  raised 
men  to  rally  aronnd. 

'  New  names  were  given  to  the  forts.  Port  Bartow  was  changed  to  Fort  Fnter:  Fort  Hnger  to  Fm 
and  Fort  Blanchani  to  F  irt  Pdrkc. 
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«nd  set  on  fire.  Theu  the  Confiedenites  fled,  and  Lyncli,  retiring  to  the 
interior  of  North  Carolina,  was  not  heard  of  again  during  the  war  until  he 
reappeared  at  Smithville,  when  Fort  Fisher  was  captured,  early  in  1865. 

Shortly  after  the  flight  of  the  Confederates,  iVcting  Master's-Mate  .1.  II. 
Raymond  planted  the  National  flag  on  the  shore  battery,  and  thus  proclaimed 
the  first  conquest  achieved  by  the  Nationals  on  the  main  of  North  Carolina. 
The  battle  had  lasted  .only  forty  minutes,  and  liowan's  loss  was  only  two 
killed  and  five  or  six  wounded.'     The  number  lost  by  the  Confederates  was 


*  ha  extraortlinarj  example  of  horoiflm  was  exhibited  during  thia  cn^i^cmont  by  John  Davis,  a  Finlandcr, 
whrt  was  a  gunoer^  mate  on  board  the  ValUy  City.  A  shell  entered  thrit  vessel,  and,  exploding  in  the  maca- 
dae,  att  fire  to  aome  wood-work.  Daria  waa  there,  and,  seein;;  tlie  imminent  danger  to  the  ves5e)  and  nil  nn 
board,  becanse  of  an  open  barrel  of  gonpowderfrom  which  he  had  bet.-n  SLTvinc;,  he  seated  himKlf  upon  it  .ind 
w  remained  nntil  the  flames  were  extinvoilshed.  For  this  brave  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  rewarded  liim 
wtth  the  appointment  of  actlng-^nner  in  the  navy  (March  U,  1362),  by  Vhich  his  salary  was  ntisod  from  $3(K) 
to  $1,000  a  year.  Admiring  eitizens  of  Xcw  Tori;  raised  and  presented  to  him  $1.10!).  The  Socrotarj-  of  Ih- 
Hary,  by  authority  of  anaetofCongress,approTed  Dee.  41,  ISOI.  presented  him  with  a  Jff^lal  of  llnnpr.  on  which 
tra  iMehbcd  the  followlnj^  worda :  "PEmoXALTaLOB — John  Davis.  Gunnee'b  M.\te,  U.  8.  S.  Vali.by  ('ity. 
Albanurle  Soiua«l,  Febroary  10th,  1562.*^  Such  medals  were  afterv^-ard  presented  I  >  a  eonsldemble  nntnbrr  nf 
galhst  men  in  aabordinato  stations,  fur  acta  of  spcchl  bravery  "before  the  enemy."  Davis  was  the  flr>t 
rectptent 

TbaaclV  Congreas anl]>orize<l  (he  Secretary  to  canse  t«o  hundred  of  these  Mulah  of  Honor  to  be  i>ie- 
pired,  and  to  be  bestowed  by  hlro  npon  **snch  petty  oftlcors,  otliers  Hf  inTerior  ratliu.:.  and  mnrine.s,  as  sliould 
nostdlstingnlfth  themselTesby  their  gathintry  in  action  and  other  cnmmendahie  qiiidiiles  during  the  present 
war,**  These  w^ere  made  of  bronze;  in  the  fiinn  of  a  atar 
of  Are  rays,  with  a  device  emblematic  of  Union  eroah- 
ing  the  monster  Ilebelliun,  aronnd  which  is  a  circle  of 
thirty-three  smaller  stars,  representing  the  thirty-three 
Sutes  then  (ISSI)  composing  the  Union.  The  medal 
is  supendod  fn>m  the  flokoa  of  an  anchor,  wblcb  In 
tarn  ia  attached  to  a  buckle  and  ribbon.  The  Secretary 
itireeted  that  tlie  medal  shonld  be  worn  saspended 
from  the  left  breast,  by  a  ribbon  all  bine  at  top  for  half 
sa  Inch  downward,  and  thirteen  rertical  stripes,  alter- 
nate red  and  white  for  eight-tenths  of  an  Inch.  The 
name  of  the  n^dplent  to  be  engmTed  on  the  bnck,  with 
hla  rating,  the  name  of  the  vesael  In  which  he  was 
lerving,  and  the  place  where,  and  the  date  when,  hla 
meritorioQs  act  was  performed.  The  picture  here  giren 
ef  the  medal — an  American  '*  Legion  of  Honor** — Is 
the  exact  aixo  of  the  original.  For  ftiller  pnrticnlara 
eaoeemtng  the  Mxdal  or  Bokob,  aee  R«tulaM«nifi)r 
(lU  Oottnunent  ijf  On  IfmUd  Statu  Ifavy,  ISCfi,  page 
1«. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  (820  In  nnmbcv) 
.  ef  those  tu  whom  medals  were  awarded :  Jamea  Mc- 
Clond,  Louis  Etcharda,  Thomas  Flood,  James  Buck, 
Oscar  E.  Peek.  Thomas  Orhcgan,  Edward  Farrcl,  Peter 
WiUlains,  Cenjamln  Sevearer,  John  Daris,  Charles 
Kenyon,  Jeremiah  Regan,  Alexander  Hood,  John 
KeDey,  Daniel  Lakin,  John  Wllllama,  John  Breeae, 
AltVed  Patterson,  Thomas  C.  Barton,  F.dwln  Bmlth. 
Daniel  Harrington,  John  Williams,  J.  B.  Frisbce, 
Thomas  Bourne,  William  McKnIght,  WlllLim  Martin, 
John  Greene,  John  UcGowau,  Amos  Bradley,  Qeotge 
llellat,  Charles  Florence,  William  Toung,  WlilUra 
Parker,  Kuwanl  Wright,  Charles  Bradley,  Timothy 
6alll''an,  James  Byrnes,  John  McDonald,  Charles  Bob- 
InaoD,  Pierre  Leno,  Peter  Oilton,  Charles  W.  Morton, 
William  Martin,  Uobert  WIUlam^  Oeotge  B«U,  William 
Tbompaon,  John  Williams,  Matthew  Arthur,  John 
MaeUa,  Matthew  McClelland,  Joseph  K.  Yantlne,  John 
Cosh,  John  Hickman,  Bobcrt  Anderson,  Peter  Howard, 
Andrew  Brinn,  P.  E.  Vaughn,  Samnel  Wood^  Henry 
Thlelberg,  Hubert  B.  Wood,  Bobert  Jordan,  Thomaa 
W.  Haniilton,  Frank  lS<d>,  Thomaa  Jenklna,  Martin  Me- 
Hsgh,  Thomaa  £.  Corcoran,  Henry  Dow,  John  Woon. 
OkitaC  Brannen,  Edward  Elnggold,  James  K.  L.  Don- 
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large,  but  was  never  ascertJunecL  Only  one  of  the  Confederate  vesBels  (the 
EUis)  was  saved  from  destmction ;  and  it  was  with  diflSculty  that  the  town  was 
preserved,  for  the  insui^ents,  when  they  abandoned  their  vessels,  set  fire 
to  it  in  several  places.  It  was  a  most  barbarous  act,  for  only  a  few  defense- 
less women  and  children  remained  in  the  town.  These  at  once  experienced 
the  humanity  of  the  Nationals,  who  showed  them  every  kind- 
°^'^"'     "®*^'  '^^^^y  ^^  ^•^^  following  day,»  they  took  possession  of  the 

place. 
This  success  was  followed  up  by  other  movements  for  securing  the  con- 
trol of  Albemarle  Sound  and  the  adjacent  country,  as  well  as  the  waters 
through  which  communication  was  held  with  Norfolk-     To  this  end,  Rowan 

sent  Lieutenant  A.  Maury,  with  a 
part   of  his    fleet,   to  take    posses- 
sion of  Edenton,  near  the   western 
end  of  the  Sound.     This  was  easily 
done  on  the  day  after  the  capture 
of  Elizabeth  City,*  a  body 
^isesL*"     of  flying  artilleiy  station- 
ed  there   having    left  it 
precipitately  without  firing  a  shot. 
Maury  destroyed  a  schooner  on  the 
stocks  and  eight  cannon,  and  then 
passed  on,  capturing  vessels  on  the 
Sound.    On  the  following 
day,'  Lieutenant   Jefiers, 
with  some  of  the  fleet,  proceeded  to 
the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Caual, 
' '"""'  that  traverses  the  Dismal  Swamp  on 

its  way  from  the  Elizabeth  River  to  the  Pasquotank,  for  the  purpose  of 


can,  Hngh  Mellor,  William  P.  .Tohnson,  Bnrtlett  ItBej,  Blohard  Bcwird,  Chrlstophrr  Nngmt,  JunM  Brimn, 
Wlllinn  Muorc,  WilUain  V.  Brownrll,  William  Talbot,  Biebard  Stoat  Oaorge  W.  Lrlund,  Horatio  N.  lamf, 
Michael  Iliiaki'jr,  John  Dnrmui,  William  Farle;',  J.  Henry  Denig,  Michael  Hndson,  William  M.  Smith,  MIlea  M. 
Oviatt,  Barnctt  Kenna.  William  Halsted,  Jowph  Brown,  Jowph  Irlam,  Edward  Price,  Alexander  Hack,  William 
Nichols,  John  I.aw6on.  Mortlo  Freeman,  William  Dlnsmore,  Adam  Duncan,  Charlea  Beakin,  ComeHns  Oonia, 
William  Wolli  Henrtrlck  Shar|>,  Walter  B.  Smith.  Ooorgo  Parka,  Thomaa  Ylnynt,  Lebbens  Simkinn,  Oloff  Smith, 
Alexander  H.  Trnett,  Kobcrt  Brown,  John  H.  Jamea,  Tbomaa  Crippe,  John  Brazell,  Jninea  H.  Morgan,  JoIib 
Smith,  Jnmca  B,  Chandler,  William  Jones,  William  Doolen,  Jamoa  Smith,  Hugh  Hamilton,  Jamca  Melntoah, 
William  M.  Oarr,  Thomaa  Atkinson,  David  Sprowle,  Andrew  Miller,  Jamea  Martin,  William  Phtnne^,  Joba 
Smith,  SamncI  W.  KInnard,  Patrick  Dongherty,  Michael  OuMj,  Georigo  Taylor,  Lonla  O.  Cbapot,  James  Ward, 
Daniel  Whitfield,  John  M.  Bnms,  John  Ednarda,  Adam  McCnIloch,  Jomos  Sheridan,  John  E.  Jonea,  William 
Gardner,  Jnhn  Preston,  William  Newland,  David  Naylor,  Charlea  B.  Womm,  Thomas  Kcndriek,  James  8.  Roan, 
tree,  Andrew  Jones,  Jamea Seanor,  William  C.  Connor,  Martin  Howard,  James  Tallentine,  Robert  Grahnm,  Henry 
Brutaehe,  Patrick  Colbert,  James  Haley,  John  F.  BIckfbrd,  Charles  A.  Bend,  William  Smith,  William  Bond. 
Charles  Moore,  George  H.  narrison,  Thomas  Perry,  John  Haye^  George  E.  Read,  BoIktI  Strohon,  .l.nmes  11.  ter, 
Joachim  Pease  (colored),  Willtam  D.  Poole,  Michael  Abeam,  Mark  O.  Ram,  John  W.  Loyd.  Charles  Baldwin. 
Alexander  Crawford,  John  Laverty,  Benjamin  Loyd,  David  Warren,  William  Wright,  John  Sollivan,  Robert  T. 
OIllTord,  Thomas  Harding,  Perry  Wilkes,  John  llyland,  Michael  McCormlck,  Timothy  O'Donohoe,  George 

Rqtta.  Charles  Astcn,  John  Ortega,  Manrico  Wagg,  R.  H.  King,  Wilkes,  Demming,  B<manl  Hirtey, 

William  Smith,  P.ichard  Hamilton,  Edward  J.  Hnogbton,  OlirrrO'Brien,  Frank  Lncaa,  William  Oarrin,  Charlea 
J.  Bibber,  John  Nell,  Robert  Montgomery,  James  RobertJi,  Charles  Hawkins,  Dennis  Conlan.  Jamea  Sallivatt, 
William  Htnncgan,  Charles  Rice,  John  Cooper,  Patrick  Mnllln,  Jamea  Sanndera,  .Tames  Hurton,  James  Boatij, 
John  H.  Ferrell,  John  DItxonbach,  Thomas  Taylor,  Patrick  Mnllln,  Aaron  Anderson  or  Sanderson  (colored),  Chsifaa 
U.  Smltb.  Hugh  Logan,  Lewis  A.  Horton,  George  Moore,  Lnke  M.  Orlswold,  John  Jones,  George  Pynr,  Tfcomaa 
Smith.  Chnrles  Reed,  John  8.  Lann,  George  Schntt,  John  Mack,  John  H.  Nihbe,  Othniel  Tripp.  John  Orifflih«, 
Edward  Sw:ittoB,  John  Swatson,  Phillip  Baia.nr,  George  Province,  Augnstas  Williams,  Antrlla  S«t»j».Ji*" 
Jackson,  Robert  St  Blair,  Anthony  Wlll!a.Ti!i.  James  W.  Verney,  Asa  Bettram,  John  P.  Erloaon.  Cli-ment  D<«<, 
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disabling  it  They  found  Confederates  engaged  in  the  same  work,  who  fled 
on' the' approach  of  the  Nationals.  The  latter  sank  two  schooners  in  the 
caoal  and  departed.  Finally,  on  the 
ISth,  the  combined  fleet  set  out  from 
Edcnton  on  a  reconnoissance,  •  which 
extended  up  the  Chowan  River  as  far 
as  Winton  (which  was  partially  de- 
rtroyed),  and  the  Roanoke  to  Ply- 
month.  .  The  Perryy  bearing  Colonfel 
Hawkins  and  a  company  of  his  Zou- 
aves, received  a  volley  -of  musketry 
from  the  high  bank  near  the  latter 
place,  when  Rowan  ordered  the  town 
to  be  shelled.  It  was  nearly  all  de- 
stroyed excepting  the  church. 

The  power  of  the  Government  was 
w)  fully  displayed  in  this  region,  while 
its  justice  and   clemency  were    pro- 
claimed by  Bumside  and  Goldsborough 
conjointly,  in  an  address  to  the  people 
of  North  Carolina,  issued  on.  the  18th,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants, 
naturally  inclined  to  loyalty,  were  anxious  to  render  full  submission.     The 
irroclamation  assured  them  that  the  expedition  was  not  there  for  the  purpose 
of  invading  any  of  their  rights.     On  the  contrary,  it  came  to  protect  them 
under  the  rightful  authority  of  the  National  Government,  and  to  close  the 
desolating  war  which  their  widked  leaders  had  commenced.     They  were 
admonished  of- the  truth,  that  those  leaders  were  imposing  upon  their  cre- 
dulity, deceiving  them  by  fictions  about  the  intentions  of  the  Government, 
such  as  destroying  their  property,  injuring  their  women,  and  liberating  their 
slaves.     "  We  are  Christians  as  well  as  yourselves,"  they  said,  "  and  we  pro- 
few  to  know  well  and  to  feel  profoundly  the  sacred  obligations  of  the  charac- 
ter.   No  apprehensions  need  be  entertained  that  the  demands  of  humanity 
or  justice  will  be  disregarded."    .    .    .     "  We  invite  you,  in  the  name  of 
the  Constitution,  and  in  that  of  virtuous  loyalty  and  civilization,  to  separate 
yourselves  at  once  from  these  malign  influences,  to  return  to  your  allegiance. 


BAWKim  ZOCATa. 


Omi^  W.  MeWIIIiuDB,  Jolin  A'nfllng,  William  Dunn,  Kobnt  Sammen,  Joacph  B.  Ilajdon,  laaac  N.  Fty, 
Bdvird  B.  Buwoum,  William  Bhipman,  William  O.  Tajrlor,  Oforge  Franc*,  Thomaa  Jonea,  William  Campbell, 
Ckarica  Hlll^  Tliomaa  Connor,  Darlil  L.  Boaa.  Franklin  L.  Wlleoz,  Thomaa  Haraonit,  Onnton  II.  Bartrr,  John 
Kaanahan,  John  Sblven,  Henry  Thompson,  Henry  S.  Webster,  A.  J.  Tomlln,  Albert  Burton,  L.  C.  Shepord, 
Charles  II.  Xiij,  James  Bamnm,  John  DontpattT.  Kdmnnri  llaffer,  Nicholoa  Lear,  Daniel  S.  Mllllliea,  Richard 
Wnils,  .luieph  White,  Thomas  Knisliah,  Charira  Robinson.  John  Martin,  Thomaa  Jordan,  Edward  B.  Yonnt:, 
Kdwanl  MarUn,  John  O.  Uorrlann,  William  a  Stacy,  Henry  Shntea,  John  Toylor,  John  Harrl^  Henry  Baker, 
Jamea  Arery.  John  Donnelly,  John  Knble,  John  Brown,  Richard  Batea,  Thonuta  Burke,  Thomas  Roblnaon, 
Wiehoiaa  Irwin,  John  Cooper,  Jnhn  Brovn,  John  Irrlng.  Wllllain  Bbmdeen,  William  Madden,  James  Machon, 
William  H.  Brown,  Jamea  Mifflin,  Jamea  E  Sterling,  Richard  Dennis,  Samnel  W.  DstIs.  Somnel  Todd.  Thomaa 
Fltipatriek,  Chnrlea  MelTllle,  William  A.  Stanley,  William  Pclham,  John  McFarland,  James  G.  Garrison,  Thomaa 
O.  ConnelL  Wllann  Brown. 

The  followine  named  perwina,  having  had  Medals  of  Honor  avarded  to  them  for  dtstlngnlshed  service  in 
hottle,  and  liarlng  again  performofl  acta  which.  If  they  had  not  reeelTed  that  distinction,  would.  haTC  entitled 
them  to  11,  were  anthoriied  to  wear  a  bar  attached  to  the  rlbboa  by  which  the  medal  Is  snapendad :  John  Cooper, 
IVriek  Mullen. 

The  ralUnlng  paranaa,  whose  names  appear  on  the  aboT*  Hat.  furfldted  their  medals  by  bad  conduct: 
Jowph  Bmwn,  John  Brsxell,  Frank  Lneoa,  John  •Jackson,  Clement  Daea,  Charles  Robinson,  John  Martin,  Rlch- 

Btl  btra. 
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and  not  compel  as  to  resort  farther  to  the  force  under  our  coatrol.  Tbe. 
GoTemment  asks  only  that  its  authority  may  be  recognized ;  and,  w« 
repeat,  in  no  manner  or  way  does  it  desire  to  interfere  with  yoar  laws,  con- 
stitutionally established,  your  institutions  of  any  kind  whatever,  your  prop- 
erty of  any  sort,  or  your  usages  in  any  respect." 

This  appeal  alarmed  the  Confederate  leaders  in  that  State,  and  the  Gover- 
nor, Henry  T.  Clark,  issued  a  countei^proolamation  a  few  days 
'  iMi*'     afterward,*  in  which  he  denounced  the  expedition  as  an  attempt 
to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  liberty,  property,  and  all  they  held 
"  most  dear  as  a  Selfgoveming  and  free  people."    He  called  upon  th«n  to 
supply  the  requisitions  just  made  by  Jefferson  Davis  for  troops  to  repel  the 
enemy.      "  We  must  resist  him,"  he  said,  "  at   all   hazards, ,  and  by  every 
means  in  our  power.     He  wages  a  war  for  our  subjugation — a  war  forced 
upon  us  in  wrong,  and  prosecuted  without  right,  and  in  a  spirit  of  vengeful 
wickedness,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  warfare  among  civilized 
nations."     He  assured  them  that  the  Grovemmeit  was  increasing  its  efforts 
"  and  straining  every  nerve"  not  to  regain  its  rightful  authority,  but  to  over 
run  the  country  and  subjugate  the  people  to  its  domination,  its  "  avarice  and 
ambition."    "I  call  upon  the  brave  and  patriotic  men  of  our  State  to  volun- 
teer," he  said,  "  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea." 

Such  was  the  opposing  spirit  of  the  Grovemment,  and  the  conspirators 
against  its  life.  The  former  was  anxious  for  peace,  the  latter  were  zealous 
fbr  war.  The  former,  battling  for  right,  justice,  and  the  perpetuity  of 
fVee  institutions,  and  conscious  of  the  righteousness  of  its  cause,  was  firm  but 
mild,' patient,  and  }}ersua8ive;  the  tatter,  battling  for  wrong,  injustice,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  slavery  for  the  negro,  and  serfdom  for  the  poor  white 
man,  with  no  warrant  for  their  ttcts  but  selfishness,  were  bitter,  vehement, 
and  uneompromising ;  continually  appealing  to  the  passions  of  the  people 
rather  than  to  their  reason  and  judgment,  and  by  fraud  and  violence  dragging 
them  into  tbe  vortex  of  rebellion,  in  which  their  prosperity  and  happiness 
were  sadly  wrecked. 

Here  we  will  leave  the  National  forces  for  a  while  in  the  waters  of  North 
Carolina,  preparing  for  another  important  victory,  which  they  achieved  a 
month  later,  and  observe  the  progress  of  military  events  westward  of  the 
Alleghanies  during  the  later  days  of  autumn,  and  the  winter  of  1861-62. 


I  !•■!   .'v-l  J    I    ..,,/. 
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CHAPTEB  VII. 


V 


ATIOHS    IK   MISSOCKI,    NEW   MEXICO,   AITD   K18TKEH  KEfTtTCKT-CAP- 
T0RE    OF  yOET    HKNET. 

^_  OWARD  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  1801,  the  attitude 
of  the  contending  parties,  civil  and  nulitary,  in  the 
great  l)asiii  of  the  central  Mississippi  Valley. was  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  We  left  the. National  army  in 
Southern  Missouri,  at  the  middle  of  November,  dis- 
pirited by  the  removal  of  their  favorite  leader,  slowly 
making  their  way  toward  St.  Louis  under  their  tempo-  ■ 
rary  commander.  General  Hunter,  while  the  energetic 
nfe derate  leader,  General  Price,  was  advancing,  and  reoecupying 
!  region  which  the  Nationals  abandoned.'  We  left  Southern  Ken- 
'ky,  from  the  mountains  to  the  Mississippi  River,  in  possession 
the  Confederates.  Polk  was  holding  the  western  portion,  with 
head-quartere  at  Columbus ;  General  Buckner,  with  a  strongly 
renched  camp  at  Bowling  Green,  was  holding  the  center;  and 
nerals  ZollicofTer  and  Marshall  and  others  were  keeping  watch 
ts  mountain  flanks.  Back  of  these,  and  between  them  and  the 
the  rebellion  had  no  serious  opposition,  was  Tennessee,  firmly 
onfederates,  excepting  in  its  mountain  region,  where  the  most 
j^alty  still  prevailed. 

I  of  November,  ISfil,  General  Henry  Wager  Halleck,  who  had 
m  California  by  the  President  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war, 
L  to  the  command  of  the  new  Department  of  Missouri.'  He  had 
sliington  on  the  5th,'  and  on  the  19th  took  the  com- 
Jrigailier-Gcneral  George  W.  Cullum,  an  eminent 
r,  as  his  chief  of  staflf,  and  Brigadier-General  Schuyler  Hamilton 
ief.  Roth  officers  had  been  on  the  staff  of  General  Scott.  The 
were  at  St.  Louis.  General  Hunter,  whom  Halleck  superseded, 
to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Kansas.*  General 
3ucll  had  superseded  General  Sherman,  and  was  appointed 
fthe  Department  of  the  Ohio;*  and  the  Department  of  Mexico, 
d  only  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  was  intrusted  to  Colonel 
y.  Such  was  the  arrangement  of  the  military  divisions  of  the 
ward  of  the  Aller;hanie8  late  in  1861. 


a  Not.,  ISO. 


[sflnnri,  Iowa,  Minnesota.  WfseODSin,  lllfnoia,  Arkansaa,  and  that  portion  of  Kentoekjr  lying 
lanil  RWer. 

the  Suite  nf  KaDsus,  the  Indian  Terrltorj,  west  of  Arkanus,  and  tho  Tenitotlef  of  IMmskn, 
til. 

the  Stato  of  Ohio,  and  the  iiortion  of  Kmtnoky  lytng  cMtwnd  of  tho  ODmberluHl  Rlrar, 

part  of  Shennan's  Departmeivt  of  the  Cnmbrrland. 
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HALLEOK'S  TREATMENT  OF  SECESSIONISTS.   " 


HENRY   WAOER   IIALLBCK. 


General  Ilallock  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  he  entered  upor 
duties  with  zeal  and  vigor.     He  was  possessed  of  large  mental  and  pliy 

energy,  and  much  was  expected  of 
He  carefully  considered  the  plai 
ranged  by  Fremont  for  clearing 
States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
souri,  and  Arkansas  of  armed  i 
gents,  and  securing  the  navigatio 
the  Mississippi  by  sweeping  its  l 
of  obstructions,  from  Cairo  to 
Orleans.'  Approving  of  it  in  get 
ho  pushed  on  the  great  enterprise 
strong  hopes  of  success. 

Ilalleck's  first  care  was  to  csta 
the  most  perfect  discipline  in  his  a 
to  overawe  the  secessionists,  an 
relieve  the  loyal  people  of  Missou 
the  effects  of  the  dreadful  tyranr 
flicted  by  the  latter,  many  of  whom  were  engaged  in  armed  banc 
plundering  the  inhabitants,  desolating  the  proj)erty  of  Union  men, 
destroying  railways  and  bridges.  Refugees  were  then  crowdmg  int( 
Union  lii>es  by  thousands.  Their  miseries  cannot  be  described.  Men,  wo 
and  children  were  stripped,  plundered,  and  made  homeless.  N.iked 
starving,  they  sought  refuge  and  relief  in  St.  Louis.  Seeing  this,  the 
mander  determined  to  apply  an  effectual  remedy.  In  a  general  ord( 
directed  the  Provost-Marshal  of  St.  Louis  (Brigadier-General  Curtis)  1 
quire  into  the  condition  of  these  refugees^  and  to  take  meivsures  for  quart' 
them  "  in  the  houses  of  avowed  secessionists,"  and  for  feeding  and  clol 
them  at  the  expense  of  that  class  of  citizens,  or  others  known  to  have 
guilty  of  giving  "assistance  and  encouragement  to  the  ene 
He  also  further  ordered"  wealthy  secessionists  to  contributi 
the  support  of  these  refugees,  and  that  all  who  should  not  v 
tarily  do  so  should  be  subjected  to  a  levy,  either  in  money,  food,  clothin 
quarters,  to  the  amount  often  thousand  dollars,  each.  Tliis  order  was  rij 
enforced,  and  many  wealthy  citizens  were  made  to  pay  liberal  sums, 
prominent  merchant,  named  Engel,  who  ventured  to  resist  the  orde 
appealing  to  the  civil  courts,  was  ordered  out  of  the  Department,  This 
the  last  appeal  of  that  kind.  "" 

Determined  to  put  a  stop  to  the  continual  outflowing  of  iofonnatii 
the  Confederates  from  within  his  lines,  Hallcck  issued  some  very  strir 
orders.  The  earliest  of  these  was  Order  No.  3,'  which  for 
fugitives  entering  or  remaining  within  his  lines,  it  having  beer 
resfented  to  him  that  they  conveyed  contraband  information  out  of  U 
This  order  was  a  subject  of  much  comment,  because  of  its  seeming  tei 
ness  for  the  rebellious  slaveholder,  and  cnielty  toward  tlie  bondman  sec 


•  Dec.  12, 
1S61. 


*  Not.  20. 


'  See  pi«e  T9. 

*  **  In  order  to  remedy  this  evll,^  ran  the  order.  ")t  i*  directed  th.^it  no  guch  person  be  bereafter  fMTOii 
enter  the  llnt-s  of  any  camp,  or  of  any  forces  OD  the  march,  and  that  any  now  wC!htn  mich  Unea  be  Imnie 
oxcludetl  therefrom." 
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freedom.  That  it  was  a  mistake,  sabeeqaent  experience  iUly  demonstra- 
ted; for  throughout  the  war  the  negro,  whether  bond  or  free,  was  uni- 
formly the  friend  and  helper  of  the  National  cause.  General  Halleck  had 
been  misinformed,  suid  upon  that  misinformation  he  acted  with  the  best 
intentions,  one  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  betrayal  of  the  secret  of  his 
camps,  and  another  that  he  might  keep  clear  of  the  questions  relating  to 
masters  and  slaves,'  in  which  Fremont  had  been  entangled,  to  his  hurt. 

In  the  order  of  the  4th  of  December,  concerning  the  treatment  of  avowed 
secessionists,  Halleck  further  directed  that  all  rebels  found  within  his  lines 
in  the  disguise  of  pretended  loyalty,  or  other  false  pretenses,  or  found  giving 
information  to  the  insurgents,  should  be  "  arrested,  tried,  and,  if  condemned, 
shot  as  spies."  This  and  all  other  orders,  concerning  the  disloyalists  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  were  enforced;  and  he  directed  that  any  one 
attempting  to  resist  the  execution  of  them  should  be  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
to  be  tried  by  a  military  commission.  Many  offenders  being  women,  it  was 
declared  that  "the  laws  of  war  make  no  distinction  of  sex." 

To  enforce  these  laws,  it  was  necessary  to  use  military  power,  especially 
in  the  suppressicm  of  the  bands  of  marauders  who  were  then  sweeping  over  the 
country.  He  accordingly  sent  General  John  Pope,  who,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  had  been  active  in  that  Department,  to  disperse  the  encampments 
of  these  guerrillas  in  Western  Missouri.  Pope  had  been  acting  with  vigor 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  the  early  autumn.  The  people  of  a 
district  where  outrages  were  committed  had  been  held  responsible  for  them. 
He  had  quartered  his  troops  on  such  inhabitants,  and  required  from  them 
contributions  of  horses,  mules,  provisions,  and  other  necessaries.  He  had 
organized  Committees  of  Safety,  on  which  were  placed  prominent  secession- 
ists, charged  to  preserve  the  peace ;  and  in  a  short  time  comparative  good 
order  was  restored.  Now  Pope  was  charged  with  similar  duties.  On  the 
7th  of  December,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  all  the  National  troops 
between  the  Missouri  and  Osage  Rivers,  which  included  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Fremont's  army  that  fell  back  from  Springfield.  Price  was  advanc- 
ing. He  had  made  a  most  stirring  appeal  by  proclamation  to  the  Missonri- 
ans  to  come  and  help  him,  and  so  help  themselves  to  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. Tlie  Governor  (Jacksoti),  he  said,  had  called  for  fifty  thousand  men,  but 
only  five  thousand  had  responded.  "  Where  are  those  fifty  thousand  men?" 
he  asked.  "Are  Missourians  no  longer  true  to  themselves?  Are  they  a 
timid,  time-serving  race,  fit  only  for  subjugation  to  a  despot  ?  Awake !  my 
countrymen,"  he  cried,  "  to  a  sense  of  what  constitutes  the  dignity  of  the 
true  greatness  of  a  people.  ....  Come  to  us,  brave  sons  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley !  Rally  to  our  standard  1  I  must  have  the  fifty  thousand  men. 
....  Do  you  stay  at  home  for  protection?  More  men  have  been 
murdered  at  home  than  I  have  lost  in  five  successive  battles.  Do  you  stay 
at  home  to  secure  terms  with  the  enemy  ?  Then  I  warn  you  the  day  soon 
may  come  when  you  will  be  surrendered  to  the  mercies  of  that  enemy,  and 
yoar  substance  given  to  the  Hessians  and  the  Jayhawkers.*    .    .    .     Leave 


■  Lftttr  nl  0«Mral  Ballwik  to  0<n<nl  A«bo«h,  DMerolMr  SO,  I8«l. 

*  A  nme  given  t«  eeittla  nnten  ur  gaurllU  bonds  of  Ksnun  and  atptelalljr  tbiiM  under  Colonel  Jennl- 
°*ni  «he  m*  aetlT*  aploM  Ui*  buorgenti. 
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your  property  to  take  care  of  itself  Come  to  the  Army  of  Miasouri,  not  for 
a  week  or  a  month,  but  to  free  your  country. 

'Strlko  till  each  armed  foe  expire*  t 
Strike  for  your  conntry's  altar  flrca! 
Strike  for  the  green  pares  of  yonr  aires,  , 

God  and  yoar  natlre  land  1* 

Be  yours  the  office  to  choose  between  the  glory  of  a  fi«e  country  and  a  just 
government,  or  the  bondage  of  your  children.  I,  at  least,  will  never  see  the 
chains  iJEistened  upon  my  country.  I  will  ask  for  six  and  a  half  feet  of  Mis- 
souri soil  in  which  to  repose,  for  I  will  not  live  to  see  my  people  enslaved." 

This  appeal  aroused  the  disaffected  Alissourians,  and  at  the  time  when 
Pope  was  ordered  to  his  new  field  of  opci^tions,  about  five  thousand  recruits, 
it  was  said,  were  marching  from  the  Missouri  River  and  beyond  to  join 
Price.     To  prevent  this  combination  was  Pope's  chief  desire.    He  encamped 
thirty  or  forty  miles  southwest  fr»m  Booneville,  at  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, and  after  sending  out  somp  of  the  First  Missouri  cavalry,  under  I^Iajor 
Hubbard,  to  watch  Price,  who  was  then  at  Osceola  with  about  eight  thou- 
sand men,  and  to  prevent  a  reconnoissancc  of  the  main  column  of  the  Nation- 
als, he  moved  his  whole  body'  westward  and  took  position  in  the 
'^Mi""     co'mtry  between  Clinton  and  Warrensburg,  in  Henry  and  John- 
son counties.     There  wer^  two  thousand  Confederates  tl»en  near 
his  lines,  and  against  these  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brown,  of  the  Seventh  Jlilis- 
souri,  was  sent  with  a  considerable   cavalry   force  that   scattered    them. 
J  Having  accomplished  this.  Brown  returned  to  the  main  army,* 

which  was  moving  on  Warrensburg. 
Informed  that  a  Confederate  force  was  on  the  Blackwater,  at  or  near 
Milford,  North  of  him.  Pope  sent  Colonel  Jefferson  C.  Davis  and  M:^or  Mer- 
rill to  flank  them,  while  the  main  body  should  be  in  a  position  to  give  immedi- 
ate aid,  if  necessary.  Davis  found  them  in  a  wooded  bottom  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Blackwater,  opposite  the  Aiouth  of  Clear  Creek.  His  forces  were 
on  the  east  side,  and  a  bridge  that  spanited  the  Blackwater  between  them 
was  strongly  guarded.  This  was  carried  by  assault,  by  two  companies  of 
the  Fourth  Regular  Cavalry,  under  Lieutenants  Gordon  and  Amory,  supported 
by  five  companies  of  the  First  Iowa  cavalry.  Gordon  led  the  charge  in  per- 
son, and  received  several  balls  through  his  cap.  The  Confederates  were 
driven,  the  bridge  was  crossed,  and  a  pursuit  was  pressed.  Unable  to 
escape,  the  fugitives,  commanded  by  Colonels  Robinson,  Alexander,  and 
Magoffin  (the  latter  a  brother  of  the  Governor  of  Kentucky),  surrendered. 
The  captives  were  one  thousand  three  hundred  in  number,  infantry  and  cav- 
alry ;  and  with  them  the  Nationals  gained  as  spoils  about  eight  hundred 
horses  and  mules,  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  over  seventy  wagons 
loaded  wLtli  tents,  baggage,  ammunition,  and  supplies  of  every  kind. 

At  about  midnight  the  prisoners  and  spoils  were  taken  into  Pope's  camp, 
and  the  next  day  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  moved  back  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Sedalia,  Pope's  starting-place.  In  the  space  of  five  days  the  infantry 
had  marched 'more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  the  cavalry  double  that 
distance.  During  that  time  they  had  captured  nearly  fifteen  hundred  pri- 
soners, with  the  arms  and  supplies  just  mentioned.    They  had  swept  the 
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whole  country,  west  of  Sedalia,  in  the  direction  of  Kansas,  fkr  enough  to 
foil  the  attempts  of  recruits  to  reach  IVice  in  any  considerable  numbers,  and 
to  compel  him  to  withdraw,  in  search  of  safety  and  sabaistenoe,  toward  the 
borders  of  Arkansas. 

Among  tho  captured  on  the  Blackwater,  were  many  wealthy  and  inflnen- 
tial  citizens  ot  lAiBsouri.  This  event  dealt  a  stunning  blow  to  secession  in 
that  State  for  the  moment,  and  Pope's  short  campaign  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  all  loyal  people.-  Halleck  complimented  him  on  his  "  brilliant  success," 
and  feeling  strengthened  there  by,  he  pressed  forward  with  more  vigorous 
measures  for  the  complete  suppression  of  tho  rebellion  in  his  Department 
westward  of  the  Mississippi  River.  On  t^e  28d  of  December  he  declared 
martial  law  in  St.  Louis ;  and  by  proclamation  on  the  26th  this  system  of 
rule  was  extended  to  all  railroads  and  their  vicinities.'  At  about  the  same 
time  Ctcneral  Price,  who  had  found  himself  relieved  from  immediate  danger, 
and  encouraged  by  a  promise  of  re-enforcements  from  Arkansas,  under  Gen- 
eral JVIcIntosh,  concentrated  about  twelve  thousand  men  at  Springfield, 
where  he  put  his  army  in  comfortable  hut«,  with  the  intention  of  remaining 
all  winter,  and  pushed  his  picket-guards  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  northward. 
This  demonstration  caused  Halleck  to  concentrate  his  troops  at  Lebanon,  the 
capital  of  Laclede  County,  northeastwcird  of  Springfield,  early  in  February, 
under  the  chief  command  of  General  (late  Colonel)  S.  R.  Curtis.  These 
were  composed  of  the  troops  of  Generals  Asboth,  Sigel,  Davis,  and  Prentiss. 

In  the  midst  of  storms  and  floods,  over  heavy  roads  and  swollen  streams, 
the  combined  forces  moved  on  Springfield*  in  three  eolumns,  the 
light  under  General  Davis,  the  center  under  General  Sigel,  and     '  ^^i '' 
the  left  under  Colonel  (soon  afterward  General)  Can*.     On  the 
same  day  they  met  some  of  Price's  advance,  and  skirmishing  ensued ;  and 
on  the  following  day  about  three  hundred  Confederates  attacked  Curtis's 
picket-guards,  but  were  repulsed.     This  feint  of  ofiering  battle  was  made  by 
Price  to  enable  him  to  effect  a  retreat.     On  the  night  of  the  12th 
and  13  th'  he  fled  from  Springfield  with  his  whole  force.     Not  a       '  "'*^' 
man  of  them  was  to  be  seen  when  Curtis's  vanguard,  the  Fourth  Iowa, 
entered  the  town  at  dawn  the  next  -morning.     There  stood  their  huts,  in 
capacity  sufficient  to  accommodate  ten  thousand  men.     The  camp  attested 
a  hasty  departure,  for  remains  of.8uppcr  and  halfdressed  sheep  and  hogs,  that 
had  been  slain  the  previous  evening,  were  found. 

Price  retreated  to  Cassville,  closely  pursued  by  Curtis.  Still  southward 
he  hastened,  and  was  more  closely  followed,  his  rear  and  flanks  continually 
harassed  during  four  days,  while  making  his  way  across  the  Arkansas  border 
to  Cross  Hollows.'  Btiving  been  re-enforced  by  Ben  McCulloch,  near  a  range 
of  hills  called  Boston  Mountains,  he  made  a  stand  at  Sugar  Creek,  where, 
in  a  brief  engagement,  he  was  defeated,'  and  was  again  compelled 
to  fly.     lie  halted  at  Cove  Creek,  where,  on  the  25th,  he  reported 

'  Tke  proolunation  of  the  SSth  w»  iHoed  In  eonMqnenca  of  the  drstnetloB  or  dinbllltj,  on  the  SOtb,  of 
•boot  one  bondred  mllea  of  the  MlMonrl  railroad,  bj  same  men  rrt-irned  (him  Prlee'i  umy,  aastetod  If  Inhob- 
iluts  (long  the  line  of  the  rand,  Mting  bjr  pre-conoerl  On  the  S3<1,  Hnlleck  iaued  an  order,  flxlag  the  jratiff 
at  death  for  th^t  oritnr,  and  requiring  the  towni  and  ooonliM  along  tho  Una  of  any  nllirajr  thni  deatrojrad,  to 
njiair  the  dayiafea  and  pay  the  expense!. 

'  Boring  Uw  opamtlow  of  thia  fn-ward  moremant  of  the  Natlnnal  tronjn,  Birlsadler-Oeneral  Piter,  km  at 
the  aOtt,  waa  captured  at  W  na-r,  together  with  letenl  ofllean  of  tha  elder  Priae'a  ttaO;  and  abont  DM 
raendu. 
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* 
to  his  wandering  chief,  Jackson,  saying,  "  Governor,  we  are  confident  of  the 
future."  General  Ualleck,  quite  as  "confident  of  the  fiitore,"  was  now  able 
to  report  to  his  Government  that  Missouri  was  effectually  cleared  of  the- 
armed  forces  of  insurgents  who  had  so  long  infested  it,  and  that  the  National 
flag  was  waving  in  triumph  over  the  soil  of  Arkansas.  In  accomplishing  this 
good  work,  no  less  than  sixty  battles  and  skirmishes,  commencing  with  Boone- 
ville  at  the  middle  of  June,'  and  ending  at  the  middle  of  the  suo- 

•  1868. 

ceeding  February,*  had  been  fought  on  Missouri  soil,  resulting 
in  an  aggregate  loss  to  both  parties,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  of 
about  eleven  thousand  men.* 

While  Ilalleck  was  thus  purging  Missouri,  Hunter,  with  his  head-quarters 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  was  vigorously  at  work  in  Kansas,  on  the  west  of  it' 
The  general  plan  of  his  treatment  of  the  rebellion,  which  was  rife  on  the 

Missouri  border,  was  set  forth  in  a  few  words  addressed  to  the 
^^j*"     Trastees  of  Platte  City,'  concerning  an  outlaw  napicd  Gordon, 

who,  with  a  guerrilla  band,  was  conmiitting  depredations  and 
outrages  of  every  kind  in  that  region.  Hunter  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  give 
you  notice,  that  unless  you  seize  and  deliver  the  said  Gordon  to  me  at  these 
head-quarters  within  ten  days  from  this  date,  or  drive  him  out  of  the 
country,  I  shall  send  s  force  to  your  city  with  oi-ders  to  reduce  it  to  ashes, 
and  to  burn  the  house  of  every  secessionist  in  your  county,  and  to  carry 
away  every  negro.  Colonel  Jennison's  regiment  will  be  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  this  order."  Jennison,  who  was  the  commander  of  the  First 
Kansas  cavalry,  was  well  known  to  the  people  as  an  ardent  anti-slavery 
champion  during  the  civil  war  in  Kansas  in  1863,'  and  a  man  ready  to  execute 
any  orders  of  the  kind.  That  letter,  the  power  given  to  Jennison,  and  a 
proclamation  issued  by  the  latter  a  short  time  before,'  made  the  secessionists 
very  circumspect  for  a  while,  and  "  all  quiet  in  Kansas  "  was  a  frequent  report 
in  the  Spring  of  1802. 

Active  and  armed  rebellion  was  at  this  time  co-extensive  with  the  slave- 
labor  States.  Colonel  Canby  found  it  ready  to  meet  him  even  in  the  remote 
region  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  shape  of  invaders  from  Texas.  Like  Halleck 
and  Hunter,  he  attacked  the  monster  quickly  and  manfully. 

■  Sm  pogo  SM,  Tolnme  L 

*  SeTrral  of  these  Bkinnlshes  vera  «>  light,  ud  to  nolmporUnt  In  their  beerlnga  upoa  the  great  luue*,  that 
the  narrative  of  this  {general  hist^iry  has  not  been  unduly  extended  by  a  record  of  them.  Such  nxord  belonft 
tn  >  strictly  slstistloal  and  military  hlsuiry  of  the  var.  During  the  Isjt  fortnight  of  the  munth  of  Deoember, 
ISCl,  titc  Nationals  in  Missouri  capturud  2,500  prisonerr,  Including  TO  cominlgsionod  offioers;  1,200  hones  sod 
moles;  1,100  tjtund  of  arms;  2  tonsof  ]K>wder;  100  wagons,  and  n  Inrgo  amount  of  stores  and  camp  oqni  page. 

*  Preparations  had  been  made  for  otganliing  an  army  In  BLans:is  tn  go  thrvogh  the  Indian  Territory  and  a 
portion  of  Southwestern  ArkoniSia  and  so  on  t<i  New  Orleans,  to  co-operate  with  the  Ibrces  that  were  to  sweep 
down  the  Mississippi  and  along  its  borders.  James  H.  Laoc,  then  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  was  to 
oommaad  that  anuy.  Owing  to  some  difBeoltles,  arising  (ram  misapprehension,  the  expedition  was  abandoned, 
and  Lane  took  Us  sent  in  the  Senate  at  Wasbingtoc 

*  Bee  note  2,  page  181. 

*  Jennison  liad  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  liifhyvtle,  Csss,  Johnson,  and  PetUa  Oonntiea,  In  Missoori: 
"  For  fonr  months  onr  armies  hare  marched  through  yonr  eoantry.  T<mr  professed  friendship  liaa  been  a  frtad ; 
your  oaths  of  allegiance  haTu  been  shams  and  peijoriea.    Ton  leed  the  rebel  army,  yon  aot  as  spies  while 

claiming  to  be  true  to  the  Union Nentraiityisende<l.    If  you  are  patriots,  yon  most  fight ;  if  yoa  ore 

traitora,  you  mnst  be  ponlsbed."  ....  He  told  them  that  the  rights  and  property  of  Union  men  wonid  be 
eTerywhete  respected,  bnt  "traitors,"  he  said,  "  will  every  when  be  treated  as  ontlawa— enemies  of  Ood  and 
men,  too  base  to  hold  any  description  of  pro|ierty,  and  having  no  rights  wliich  loyal  men  are  bonnd  to  respect 
The  hut  dollar  and  the  hat  stave  of  rebels  will  be  talcen  and  tnmed  over  tu  the  Oeneral  Oovemmont  Playing 
war  is  played  ont,  and  Whenever  Union  trtops  are  fired  upon  the  answer  will  boom  IVom  c*anon,and  desolatioa 
will  follow." 
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We  have  seen  the  loyal  people  of  Texas  bound  hand  and  foot  hj  a  dvil 
and  military  despotism  after  the  treason  of  General  Twiggs.'  The  con- 
spirators and  their  friends  had  attempted  to  play  a  similar  game  for  attaching 
New  Mexico  to  the  intended  Confederacy,  and  to  aid  Twiggs  in  giving  over 
Texas  to  the  rule  of  the  Confederates.  So  early  as  1660,  Secretary  Floyd 
sent  Colonel  W.  H.  Loring,  of  North  Carolina  (who  appears  to  have  been  au 
instrument  of  the  traitor),  to  command  the  Department  of  New  Mexico, 
while  Colonel  George  B.  Crittenden,  an  unworthy  son  of  the  venerable  Ken- 
tucky senator,  who  had  been  sent  out  for  the  same  wicked  purpose  as  Loring, 
was  appointed  by  the  latter,  commander  of  an  expedition  against  the  Apaches, 
which  was  to  start  from  Fort  Staunton  in  the  Spring  of  1861.  It  was  the 
business  of  these  men  to  attempt  the  corruption  of  the  patriotbm  of  the 
officers  under  them,  and  to  induce  them  to  lead  their  men  into  Texas  and  give 
them  to  the  service  of  the  rebellion.  One  of  these  officers  (Lieutenant-Colonel 
B.  S.  Roberts,  of  Vermont),  who  had  joined  Crittenden  at  Fort  Staunton, 
perceiving  the  intentions  of  his  conunander,  refused  to  obey  any  orders  that 
savored  of  a  treasonable  purpose,  and  procuring  a  furlough,  ho  hastened  to 
Sante  Fe,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Department,  and  denounced  Crittenden  to 
Colonel  Loring.  He  was  astonished  when,  instead  of  thanks  for  his  patriotic 
service,  he  received  a  reproof  for  meddling  with  other  people's  business,  and 
dlscovei-ed  that  Loring  was  also  playing  the  game  of  treason.  Roberts  was 
ordered  back  to  Fort  Staunton,  but  found  an  opportunity  to  warn  Captain 
Hatch,  the  commander  at  Albuquerque,  and  Captain  Morris,  who  held  Fort 
Craig  (both  on  the  Rio  Grande),  as  well  as  other  loyal  officers,  of  the  treacheiy 
of  their  superiors.  The  iniquity  of  Loring  and  Crittenden  soon  became  known 
to  the  little  army  under  them,  and  they  found  it  necessary  to  leave  suddenly 
and  unattended.  Of  the  twelve  hundred  regular  troops  in  New  Mexico,  not 
one  proved  treacherous  to  liis  country. 

Loring  and  Crittenden  made  their  way  to  Fort  Fillmore,  not  far  from  El 
Paso  and  the  Texas  border,  then  commanded  by  Major  Isaac  Lynde,  of  Ver- 
mont. They  found  a  greater  portion  of  the  officers  thera  ready  to  engage  in 
the  work  of  treason.  Major  Lynde  professed  to  be  loyal,  but,  if  so,  ho  was 
too  inefficient  to  be  intrusted  with  command.  Late  in  July,  while  leading 
about  five  hundred  of  the  seven  hundred  troops  under  his  control  toward  the 
village  of  Mesilla,  he  fell  in  with  a  few  Texas  insurgents,  and,  after  a  slight 
skirmish,  fled  back  to  the  fort.  He  was  ordered  to  evacuate  it,  and  march 
his  command  to  Albuquerque.  Strange  to  say,  the  soldiers  wore  allowed  to 
fill  their  canteens  with  whisky  and  drink  when  they  pleased.  A  large  por- 
tion of  them  were  drunken  before  they  had  marched  ten  miles,  and  tlien,  as 
if  by  previous  arrangement,  a  Texas  force  appeared  oh  their 
flank.*  The  soldiers  who  were  not  prostrated  by  intoxication  ''°'^*''' 
wished  to  fight,  but,  by  order  of  a  council  of  officers,  with  Lynde 
at  their  head,  they  were  directed  to  lay  down  their  arms  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Lynde's  commissary.  Captain  A.  IL  Plummer,  who  held  seventeen  thousand 
dollars  in  Government  drafts,  which  he  might  have  saved,  handed  them  over 
to  Baylor,  the  commander  of  the  insurgents.  For  this  cowardice  or  treachery, 
Lynde  was  simply  dismissed  from  the  armv,  and  Plummer  was  reprimanded 


■  S««  chapter  Xl,  Tulome  L 
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and  suspended  from  duty  for  six  months.     Thus,  at  one  sweep,  nearb 
half  of  the  Government  troops  in  New  Mexico  were  lost  to  its  sen-ice.' 
prisoners  were  paroled,  and  then  permitted  to  go  on  to  Albuquerque, 
sufferings  from  thirst  on  that  ^arch  were  terrible ;  some  of  them  seek 
quench  it  by  opening  veins  and  drinking  their  own  blood ! 

It  was  now  thought  that  New  Mexico  would  be  an  easy  prey  to  the 

•  Peb  16.     '"^'"'S'^"'^^-     J^^'g"*-'!  A.  Otero,  its  delegate  in  "the  National 

'  1S61.        S^^^^,  liad  endeavored,  by  a  published  address,*  to  incite  1 

habitants  of  New  Mexico  to  rebellion,  while  Governor  Abi 

Rencher,  of  North  Carolina,  took  measures  to  defend  the  Territory  a 

the  insurgents.     His  successor,  Henry  Connolly,  was  equally  loyaL  '  si 

were  the  people ;  and  when,  at  this 
ture  of  affiiirs.  Colonel  Canby  a 
as  Commander  of  the  Departmei 
was  met  with  almost  univen*.-!! 
pathy.  He  successfully  appeale 
a  regiment  of  volunteers  to  the  ( 
nor  of  the  neighboring  Territoi 
Colorado,  and  these,  with  his  few  n 
troops  and  New  Mexico  levies, 
quite  a  respectable  force  in  nui 
,  when  Canby  was  informed  that  C 
Henry  H.  Sibley,  a  major  by  bre\ 
the  National  army,  and  a  LonisL 
who  had  abandoned  his  flag  an( 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
gents  known,  as  Texas  Rangere, 
of  tliem  of  the  worst  sort,  was  invading  the  Territory.  His  force  wa 
midablc  in  numbora  (twenty-three  hundred)  and  in"  experience,  mai 
them  having  been  in  successive  expeditions  against  the  Indians. 

Sibley  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  in  whi 
denounced  the  National  Government  and  demanded  from  the  inhabitan 
for  and  allegiance  to  his  maraudei-s.  Confident  of  success,  he  moved  si 
by  way  of  Foit  Tliorn,  and  found  Canby  at  Fort  Craig,  o 
Rio  Grande,'  prepared  to  meet  him.  A  reconnoissance  sat 
him  that,- with  his  light  field-pieces,  an  assault  on  the  fort  i 
be  foolish.  He  could  not  retreat  or  remain  with  safety,  and  his  mi 
knowledge  warned  him  that  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to  leave  a 
garrisoned  fort  behind  him.  So  he  forded  the  Rio  Grande  at  a  point  1 
Fort  Craig,  and  out  of  reach  of  its  guns,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  C 
out.  In  this  he  was  successful.  Canby  at  once  threw  a  force  acres 
river,'  to  occupy  a  position  on  an  eminence  commanding  the  fort,  whi 
was  thought  Sibley  might  attempt  to  gain. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  some  cavalry,  under  Captain 
can,  and  a  battery  were  sent  across,  and  drew  a  heavy  cannonade  fron 
Texans.     The    infantry  were  neariy  all   thrown  into    confusion,  exce] 


URNBY    II.    SlULHT. 


*  Feb.  19, 
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•F«h.ll, 
1801. 


Colonel  Kit  CaPBon's  r^ment.  The  panic  was  so  great  that  Canby  ordered 
a  return  of  all  the  forces  to  the  fort.  That  night  the  exhausted  mules  of  the 
Texans  became  unmanageable,  on  account  of  tbirot,  and  scampered  in  everj 
direction.  The  National  scouts  captured  a  large  number  of  these,  and 
also  wagons,  hj  which  Sibley  was  greatly  crippled  in  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,*  Canby  sent  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Roberts,  with  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,'  across  the 
Rio  Grande ;  and  at  Valverde,  about  s^ven  miles  north  of  the  fort, 
they  confronted  the  vanguard  of  the  Texans  under  Major  Pyron,  who  were 
maldng  their  way  toward  the  river.  The  batteries  opened  upon  Pyron,  and 
he  recoiled.  Desultory  fighting,  mostly  with  artillery,  was  kept  up  until 
some  time  past  noon,  when  Canby  came  upon  the  field,  and  took  command  in 
person.  In  the  mean  time,  Sibley,  who  was  quite  ill,  had  turned  over  his 
command  to  Colonel  Thomas  Green,  of  the  Fifth  Texas  regiment.  Canby, 
considering  victory  certain  for  his  troops,  was  preparing  to  make  a  general 
advance,  when  a  thousand  or  more  Texans,  foot  and  horse,  under  Colonel 
Steele,  who  had  gathered  in  concealment  in  a  thick  wood  and  behind  sand- 
hills, armed  with  carbines,  revolvers,  and  bowie-knives,  suddenly  rushed 
forward  and  charged  furiously  upon  the 
batteries  of  McRca  and  HalL  The  Texas 
cavalry,  under  Major  Raguet,  charged  upon 
Hall's  battery,  and  were  easily  repulsed ;  but 
those  on  foot,  who  made  for  McRea's  battery, 
could  not  be  checked.  His  grape  and  canister 
shot  made  fearful  lanes  in  their  ranks,  but 
they  did  not  recoil  They  captured  the 
battery,  but  not  without  encountering  the 
most  desperate  defenders  of  the  guns  in 
McRea  and  his  artillerists,  a  lai-gc  number 
of  whom,  with  their  commander,  were  killed. 
McRea  actually  sat  upon  his  gun,  fighting 
his  foe  with  his  pistol  until  he  was  shot.  The 
remainder  of  the  Nationals,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Kit  Carson's  men  and  a  few  others,  panic-stricken  by  the  fierec  charge 
of  the  Texans,  fled  like  sheep  before  wolves,  and  refused  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  officers  who  tried  to  rally  them.  That  flight  was  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  scenes  of  the  war,  and  Canby  was  compelled  to  see  victory 
snatched  from  his  hand  when  it  seemed  secure.  The  surviving  Nationals 
took  refuge  in  Fort  Craig.  Their  loss  was  sixty-two  killed  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  wounded.    The  loss  of  the  Texans  was  about  the  same. 

Sibley  well  comprehended  the  situation.     The  fort  could  not  be  taken. 


ora  or  sibIpCT**  txzas  BAifons.* 


'  Tbna  wer*  eompoaed  of  ■  portion  at  Boherts'a  uid  Colonel  V*Id«i'«  ramby ;  Qtraon'i  Tolnntrm ;  the 
Fifth,  Brrenth,  and  Tcnlh  Uefiilsn<  and  tvo  baUerie^  coninundad  mpoetiralj  hj  Oqitain  Meltaaand  Lt«aUn«nt 
Hall. 

*  Tbeae  Banxen  who  went  Into  the  rdKlHon  were  dnerlbed  as  belni;,  many  of  thrai,  a  dnpmto  art  of 
fetUwa,  harlng  no  bifher  motive  tbaa  plunder  and  advoatnre.  They  were  half  sava^i-.  ami  racli  \ras  mounted 
ao  a  mnitanir  honv.  Each  man  carried  if  rllle,  a  tnmahswk,  a  bowle-knife.a  pair  of  Coll'a  rerolTcra,  and  a  lasM 
for  catching  and  throwing  the  horves  of  n  flying  foe.  The  above  ptctnre  la  from  a  eketoh  by  one  of  Colonel 
Ouby*s  nibalttma. 
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and  the  spirit  shown  by  a  large  portion  of  Canby's  troops  satisfied  him  that, 
notwithstanding  his  loss  of  transportation  by  the  capture  of  his  mules  and 
wagons,  he  need  not  fear  a  pursuit.  So,  passing  on  and  leaving  his  wounded 
at  Socorro,  thirty  miles  above  Fort  Craig,  Sibley  pressed  forward  to  Albu- 
querque, fifty  miles  farther,  which  was  at  once  surrendered.  His  destination 
was  Santa  Fe,  and  he  was  marching  with  perfect  confidence  of  success  there, 
when  his  vanguard,  under  W.  R.  Scurry,  was  met  near  Fort  Union,  in  the 
Caflon  Glorietta,  or  Apache  Pass,  fifteen  miles  from  the  capital  of  New  Mexi- 
co, by  about  thirteen  hundred  National  troops,  under  Colonel  John  P.  Slough. 
These  were  mostly  Colon^lo  Volunteers,  with  a  few  regulars.  A  greater 
part  of  these  had  just  traversed  the  mouutftin  wilderness  from  Denver,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  their  journey,  afler  hearing  of  Sibley's  approach  to 
Santa  Fe,  they  had  marched  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  a  day.  In  that  nar- 
row defile,  where  flanking  was  out  of  the  question,  a  very  severe  fight 

between  the  infantry  and  artillery  of  both  parties  occurred,*  in 
'^wst**"    w'i''''i  ^^^  Texans  were  victorious,  after  a  loss  of  thirty-six  killed 

and  sixty  wounded.  The  National  loss  was  twenty-three  killed 
and  fifty  wounded.' 

Sibley  entered  Santa  Fe  without  further  resistance.  His  army  was 
greatly  crippled,  and  the  people  were  either  indifiercut  or  actively  opposed 
to  him.  He  seized  whatever  property  might  be  useful  to  him,  and  hoped 
to  hold  his  position ;  but  a  month  had  not  elapsed  before  he  was  compelled 
to  fly  back  to  Albuquerque,  which  he  had  made  his  depot  of  supplies,  for 
these  were  threatened  by  the  forces  of  Colonel  Canby,  approaching  from 
below.  He  accomplished  that  purpose,  but  was  so  satisfied  that  he  could 
not  hold  New  Mexico,  that  he  evacuated  Albuquerque  on  the  12lh  of 
»19«.       April,*  leaving  his  sick  and  wounded  in  hospitals  there  and  at 

Santa  Fe.  After  skirmishing  with  his  opponents  along  the 
river,  each  party  moving  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  and  perceiving 
imminent  danger  to  his  whole  command,  Sibley  fled  under  cover  of  the 
night  to  the  mountains,  with  Lis  scanty  provisions  on  pack  mules,  dragging 
hb  cannon  over  rugged  spurs  and  along  fearful  precipices,  for  ten  days. 
Then  he  again  struck  the  Rio  Grande  at  a  point  where  he  bad  ordered  sup- 
^  plies  to  meet  him.     He  then  made  his  way  to  Fort  Bliss,'  in 

Texas,'  a  wiser  if  not  a  happier  man.  Canby  did  not  follow  him 
over  the  mountains,  but  returned  to  Santa  Fc,  and  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  Sibley,  who  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  New  Mexico,  had 
left  behind  him,  "  in  dead  and  wounded,  and  in  sick  and  prisoners,  one-half 
of  his  original  force." 

Let  us  now  observe  events  eastward  of  the  Mississippi  River,  within  the 
Departments  of  Generals  Halleck*  and  Buell,*  having  a  connection  with  the 


■  On  the  prerloiM  morntng,  In  a  «ktnnlib  with  Pymn'«  Otralrjr,  Ciilonrl  Slough  took  flfty-wren  pritoBrni, 
bat  loilof  aa««a  of  hti  own  mea.  In  the  llfbt  Jnst  reoonlcd,  lli^or  CUrlngton,  with  torn  Colonwio  eoin- 
|MOl«,  inlned  the  renr  of  the  Texana,  and  waa  Inflicting  ariioua  Iqjnry  npon  them,  when  be  heard  of  Slongh'a 
defeat,  and  wna  compeUvd  t<>  withdraw. 

*  At  AlboqiMTqne,  aceordtng  to  &tbley*a  r^'port,  the  brothera  Raphael  and  Mannel  Annljo  were  ao  warmlj 
iBtereated  In  the  Confederate  csnae  that  they  plaeud  at  bla  dltpoaaj  aterea  rained  at  ttOlkfiUO.  They  fled  on-r 
the  monntalna  with  Biblrr.  Their  fenenalty  and  aaerlileea  ao  tnnebed  bla  heart,  thai  he  expraaaed  a  hope  Uiat 
they  might  not  br  Itirgottcb  by  the  "  Confederate  GaTemnient "  in  the  flnal  iettlement 

•  Sec  iMge  119.  «  Sit  pagi-  ITS. 
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grand  plan  for  expelling  the  Confederates  from  Kentucky,  and  liberating 
Tennessee  from  their  grasp. 

-  We  have  seen  how  the  loyalists  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature  foiled  the 
efforts  of  the  Governor  and  hia  political  friends  to  link  the  fortunes  of  that 
State  with  those  of  the  "Southern  Confederacy."  These  efforts  were  met, 
as  we  have  observed,  by  the  occupation  of  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the 
commonwealth  by  Confederate  troops,  all  of  which  were  within  the  Depart^ 
ment  conunanded  by  General  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston.  That  officer  had 
been  an  able  veteran  in  the  army  of 
the  Republic,  and  was  then  about 
sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  Ken- 
tnckian  by  birth,  and  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  conspirators.  He  was 
on  duty  in  California  when  the  war 
was  kindling,  and  was  making  pre- 
parations, with  other  conspirators 
there,  to  array  that  State  on  the 
side  of  the  Confederacy,'  when  he 
-was  superseded  in  command  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel K  V.  Sumner,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Johnston  then  abandon- 
ed his  flag,  joined  the  conspirators  in  ^^^  ,„^  ^„„^, 
active  rebellion,  and  was  appointed 

by  -Jefferson  Davis  to  the  command  of  the  "  Western  Department,"  with 
luB  head-quarters  at  Nashville. 

'Under  the  shadow  of  Johnston's  protection,  and  behind  the  cordon  of 
Confederate  troops  stretched  across  the  State,  the   disloyal  politicians  of 
Kentucky  proceeded  to  organize  an  independent  government  for  the  com- 
monwealth.'   They  met  at  Russellville,  the  capital  of  Logan  County,  in  the 
soathem  part  of  the  State,  on  the  29th  of  October.     They  drew  up  a  mani- 
festo, in  which  the  grievances  of  Kentucky  were  recounted,  and  the  action, 
of  its  Legislature  denounced.     They  then  called  upon  the  people  of  the 
State  to  choose,  "  in  any  manner"  they  might  see  fit,  "  delegates  to  attend  a 
*  Sovereignty  convention,' "  at  Russellville,  on  the  18th  of  November.     At 
the  appointed  time,  about  two  hundred  men  from  fifty-one  counties,  not 
elected    by  the   people,   assembled,  and   with  difficult  gravity  adopted  a 
"  Declaration  of  Independence,"  and  an  "  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion,"" and  then  proceeded  to  organize  a  "  Provisional'  Govern-    *   JJ^ 
ment,"  by  choosing  a  governor,  a  legislative  coimcil  of  ten,  a 
treasurer,  and  an  auditor.'    Bowling  Green  was  selected  as  the  new  capital 
of  the  State.     Commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  the  "  Confede- 
rate Government,'''  for  the  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the   league;*  and 
before  the  close  of  December  the  arrangement  was  made,  and  so-called 

1  AddoaI  CTclopMdla  tor  1803,     Article — A.  S.  Johnston. 

*  0«irge  W.  Johnaon,  nf  Scott  Cunnty,  wu  etaoaen  OoTeraor.  The  ralnlttan  at  the  LeiriahtlTc  Coanell 
mm:  WlUInn  B.  UaeMn,  John  W.  Crockett,  Jmie»  P.  BatM.  Junu  S.  Crltnun,  PbllAnrtpr  K.  ThompMn,  J. 
V.  Bomtkle,  11.  W.  Bmer,  .1.  W.  Mnorr,  E.  M.  Bmce.  •nil  Ooine  H  ITixIgc; 

*  The  Commluhner*  wrre :  IIcDry  C.  nnmctt,  W.  E.  SImoni,  and  WIMImm  Pnuton. 
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representatives  of  that  great  oommonwealth  were  chosen  by  thS  "  Legisla- 
tive Council"*  ^o  seats  in  the  "Congress"  at  Richmond.'  The 
people  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  the  ridiculous 
force  did  not  end  here.  All  through  the  war,  disloyal  Kentuckiann 
pretended  to  represent  their  noble  old  State  in  the  sapreme  council  of  the 
conspirators,  where  they  were  chosen  only,  a  great  portion  of  that  time,  by 
the  few  Kentuckians  in  the  military  service  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

While  these  political  events  in  Kentucky  were  in  progress,  military 
movements  in  that  quarter  were  assuming  very  important  features.  General 
Johnston  concentrated  troops  at  Bowling  Green,  and  General  Hardee  was 
called  from  Southeastern  llissouri,  to  supersede  General  Buckner  in  com- 
mand there.  The  forces  Under  General  Polk  at  Columbus  were  strength- 
ened, and  Zollicoffer,  having  secured  the  important  position  of  Cumber- 
land Gap,  proceeded  to  occupy  the  ridi  mineral  and  agricultural  districts 
around  the  upper  waters  of  the  Cumberland  River.  Uc  issued  a 
proclamation*  to  the  people  of  Southeastern  Kentucky,  declaring, 
in  the  set  phrases  used  by  all  the  instruments  of  the  conspirators,  when 
about  to  plant  the  heel  of  military  despotism  upon  a  community,  that  he 
came  as  their  "  liberator  from  the  Lincoln  despotism "  and  the  ravages  of 
"  Northern  hordes,"  who  were  "  attempting  the  subjugation  of  a  sister 
Southern  State." 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Buell  had  organized  a  largo  force  at  Louisville, 
with  which  he  was  enabled  to  strengthen  various  advanced  posts,  and  throw 

forward,  along  the  line  of  the  railway 
toward  Bowling  Green,  about  forty  thou- 
sand men,  under  General  Alexander  McD. 
McCooL  As  this  strong  body  advanced, 
the  vanguard  of  the  Confederates,  under 
General  Hindman  (late  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Arkansas),  fell  back  to  the 
Bouthem  bank  of  the  Green  River,  at 
Mumfordsville,  where  that  stream  was 
spanned  by  one  of  the  most  costly  iron 
bridges  in  the  country.'  This  was  partially 
destroyed,  in  order  to  impede  the  marcli 
of  their  pursuers.  -  The  latter  soon  oon- 
Btmcted  a  temporary  one.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  greater  portion  of  Colonel  Anguste 
Willich's  German  regiment  (the  Thirty- 
second  Indiana),  forming  McCook's  vanguard,  were  thrown  across  the  river, 
where  they  were  attacked,*  at  Hewlett  Station,  by  a  regiment  of 
mounted  Texas  Rangers,  under  Colonel  Terry, -supported  by  two 


BimL's  OBiD-qirurau  xr  i^omariLLK.* 


•  Those  wore :  Henry  C.  Bnmrtt,  .lohn  Thomu,  Tbomiu  L.  Bnmctt,  9.  H.  Ford,  Thomas  n.  Johnson,  Omrf 
W.  Evlng.  Dr.  U.  V.  White,  John  M.  Elliott,  Tbonuu  B.  Monroe,  and  George  B.  Ilodge.  On  the  diy  when 
these  in.-n  wer«  chosen  b/  the  ^  Conncll.*^  two  of  tbera — Henry  C.  Burnett  and  Thomas  Monroe — were  sworn  In 
«t  Richmond  as  members  of  the  Confederat*  Senate.  Of  such  nsnriMir*  of  the  polltteal  ri^ta  of  the  p*optr,  the 
**  Confederate  Coofcrras,"  ao  called,  wns  oompoaed. 

*  This  Is  a  view  of  General  Bnell's  beadMjiuirtcTS  en  Fimrth  Stretit,  betwcm  Greca  aad  Walnat  SOvoia,  <» 
the  most  aristoe»tlr  portion  of  the  dtr  o'  St.  Lar.U 

'•  See  page  C'l,  vul  i.iw  L 
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raiments  of  infantry  and  a  battery  of  six  guns.  The  Nationals,  though 
greatly  outnumbered,  and  attacked  chiefly  by  cavalry  and  artillery, 
repulsed  the  assailants  with  ball  and  bayonet,  killing  Terry  and  thirty-two 
others,  wounding  about  fifty,  and 
losing  eight  killed  and  ten  wounded 
themselves.'  In  this  work  they  were 
luded  by  a  battery  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river.  Seeing  re-enforcemunts 
crossing,  the  Confederates  withdrew 
toward  Bowling  Green,. slowly  fol- 
lowed by  the  Nationals. 

In  the  meap  time,  stirring  scenes  ' 
were    in    progress    in    the    extreme 
eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  and  move, 
ments  there  caused  a  brici  diversion 
of  a  part  of  Buell's  array  from  the 
business  of  pusliing  on  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  Tennessee.     Humphry  Mar- 
shall was  again  in  the  field,  at  the  "'"""  "^  •"■"•"*'  '"  '^ 
head   of  about  twenty-five  hundred  insurgents,  and  at  the   beginning  of 
January  was  intrenched  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paintsville,  in  Johnston 
County,  on  the  main  branch  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  that  forms  the  Innrndary 
between  Kentucky  and  Virginia.     Colonel  James  A.  Garfield,  one  of  the 
most  energetic  young  men  of  Ohio,  was  sent  with  the  Forty-second  Ohio 
and  Fourteenth  Kentucky  regiments,  and  three  hundred  of  the  Second  Vir- 
ginia cavalry,  to  dislodge  him.     Garfield  followed  the  course  of  the  river 
in  a  march  of  greatest  difficulty  and  danger,  at  an  inclement  season.     When 
Marshall  ht  ard  of  his  approach,  he  fled  in  alarm  up  the  river  toward  Pres- 
tonburg.     Garfield's  cavalry  pursued,  and,  in  an  encounter  with 
those  of  Marshall,'  at  the  mouth  of  Jcnnis's  Creek,  they  killed     "'^^' 
some,  anddrov^  the  others  several  miles.     On  the  following  day, 
Garfield  also  set  out  with  about  eleven  hundred  of  his  force  in  pursuit,  and 
overtaking  Marshall  in  the  forks  of  Middle  Creek,  three  miles  above  Pres- 
tonburg,  where  Iks  was  strongly. posted  with  three  cannon  on  a  hill,  he  gave 
battle,  fought  him  from  one-  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  dark,  and  .drove 
him  from   all  his   positions.     Garfield,  having  been  re-enforced  by  seven 
hundred  men  from  Paintsville,  was  enabled  to  make  the  victory  for  the 
Unionists  at  the  Battxe  of  Prbstonbiirg,  as  it  is  called,  complete.     The 
National  loss  was  two  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded.    That  of  the  insur- 
gents was  estimated  at  sixty  killed,  and  about  one  hundred  woiraded  or 
made  prisoners.*    The  ponderous  Marshall  was  not  heard  of  afterward  as  a 
military  leader.     Because  of  his  services  on  this  occasion.  Gar-     , 
fieild  was  commissioned*  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 

■  Ei'port  or  Oen«ral  Dnell  to  Ocaeral  IfcClellaivDecamlKr  IS,  ISM.    a«iienl  HlDdmni,  In  all  raport  on 
tta*  lOlh,  Bal<l  Ooner.ll  Torrj  and  three  of  his  ro^imcnt  were  killed,  three  other*  illghtlj  woaniled,  wid  only  six 

mUsin^.    A}  they  li  It  a  macli  larger  nnnibcr  ileod  on  the  field,  HlDflmiuri  reiiort  miiBt  hnre  1>?en  Inoorreet 

*  Oarfl^liI,  In  Ills  report,  says  thnt  t^venty-s^ven  dead  Insiirfrents  were  found  on  the  field  ihc  next  momln|t. 

The  Blcbmond  [upers  r(>port<'d  the  battle  aa  a  sacceu  for  the  Ininr^nta,  In  which  they  l<>i>t  only  nine  klllud 

tad  the  tame  namhrr  wnunded :  while  the  loss  of  the  Nationals  was  "  from  400  to  SOO  killed,  and  abont  tb* 

'  nme  nnoiber  woonded  I"    Bach  waatb*  nsnal  eharaeterof  the  reporta  In  the  Confedcnte  Dewapapm,  under  th* 
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•  Jan.  6. 


This  victory  on  the  Big  Sandy  was  soon  followed  by  another  o 
greatest  importance,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cumberland  River,  farther 
ward.  ZoUicoffer,  as  we  have  observed,  had  established  himself  ii 
region  of  the  npper  waters  of  the  Cumberland.  At  the  clo 
the  year"  he  was  strongly  intrenched  at  Beech  Grove,  oi 
north  side  of  that  river,  opposite  Mill  Spring,  in  Pulaski  County,  at  the 
of  the  stream  where  it  receives  the  White  Oak  Creek.  On  a  range  of 
that  rise  several  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and  with  water  on  three 
of  him,  he  had  constructed  a  scries  of  fortifications ;  and  on  the  opposii 
south  side  of  the  Cumberland  he  had  also  erected  supporting  works.  '. 
he  had  gathered  a  large  part  of  his  force,  composed  of  infantry,  cavalry 
artillery ;  and  there,  early  in  January,*  he  was  joined  by  3J 
General  George  B.  Crittenden,  already  mentioned,'  who  had 
discharged  from  the  National  army  because  of  his  intemperance,  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  conspirators,  while  a  bfother  was  in  the  mi] 
service  of  the  Government,  in  the  same  State.  He  ranked  ZoUicoffer 
assumed  the  chief  command.'  On  the  same  day  he  inflici 
long  and  bombastic  proclamation  on  the  "  people  of  Kentui 
closing  with  the  appeal,  "  Will  you  join  in  the  moving  columns  ol 
South,  or  is  the  spirit  of  Kentucky  dead  ?" 

At  this  time  General  Buell  had  under  his  command  about  one  hui 
and  fourteen  thousand  men,  composed  chiefly  of  citizens  of  Ohio,  Inc 

Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  M 
sota,  Pennsylvania,  and  loyalis 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  with  i 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  j 
of  artillery.'  This  large  army 
divided  into  four  grand  divi; 
commanded  respectively  by  Brig; 
Generals  Alexander  McDowell 
Cook,  Oi-msby  M.  Mitchel,  Gi 
n.  Thomas,  and  Thomas  L.  Cr 
den,  acting  as  major-generals,  i 
by  twenty  brigade  commar 
These  divisions  occupied  a 
across  the  State,  nearly  panill 
that  held  -  by  the  Confedei 
McCook's,  as  we  have  observed, 
Brigadier-General  William  Nelson 


OOIC  CAU.OS   BVKIU 


lii  thfe  vicinitv  of  Mumfordsvillc 


cj-c  of  tlic  conspirators  at  Bichmond.  With  the  moflt  nbsnrd  mondacity,  thpy  m.-irte  the  dro^ired  people 
that  In  every  fight  the  Confederates  won  a  victory  over  vastly  mperior  numbers,  killing,  wouodli 
caplnrintr  the  Nntionals  by  hiindnMis  and  thousand?-.  Thef^c  false  reports  were  made  on  piirp<»8e  to  dece 
people,  so  as  to  draw  men  into  tho  army,  and  money  from  the  pocliets  of  the  dupes  of  the  conspirators, 

'  See  paje  ISo. 

'  The  contributions  of  these  States  to  Biiell's  .Trmy  wen'  as  follows:  Ohio,  thirty  regiments  of  Infant 
:  id  a  half  of  cavalry,  and  el;:lit  batteries  of  artillery  ;  Indiana,  twenty-seven  repiments  of  infiuitry,  ow 
half  regiment  of  Rivalry,  and  five  batteries  of  anillcry;  Illinois,  three  reirlments  "if  infantry;  Kei 
twenty -four  re:,'imcnt3  of  infan.ry.  four  of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  artniory  ;  Pennsylvania,  three  n-j 
of  infantry.  tw<.  of  cavalry,  antl  one  battery  of  artillery ;  Mlchfian,  three  reffiraents  of  infantry,  and  one 
of  artillery:  Wisconsin,  three  regimon^-s  of  Infhntry;  Minnwot:^.  two  regiments  of  infftntry  and  one  bat 
«rtlll?ry ;  TennessM,  two  rsglments  of  Inflmtry. 
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about  ten  miles  &rther  east,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  Mitchel's  was 
held  as  a  reserve  to  aid  MoCook  in  his  contemplated  attack  on  Hindman,  at 
Cave  City.  Greneral  Thomas  was  at  Columbia,  midway  between  Bowling 
Oreen  on  the  west,  and  Somerset  on  the  east,  and  Crittenden  was  in  the 
extreme  eastern  part  of  the  State,  in  the  direction  of  Cumberland  Grap. 

To  General  Thomas  was  assigned  the  duty  of  attacking  the  Confederates 
at  Beech  (Jrove  and  Mill  Spring,  where,  at  the  middle  of  January,  there  were 
about  ten  thousand  effective  men,  with  nearl'y  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  If 
soooessful  there,  Thomas  was  to  push  on  over  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
into  the  great  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  seize  the  railway  that  traversed  that 
region,  and  afforded  quick  communication  between  the  Confederate  armies  in 
the  West  and  in  Virginia,  and  liberate  the  East  Tennesseeans  from  their  ter^ 
rible  thrall.  It  was  a  great  work  to  be  performed,  and  Thomas  was  precisely 
the  man  for  the  task.  He  entered  upon  it  with  alacrity.  He  divided  his  force, 
giving  a  smaller  portion  to  the  care  of  Greneral  Schoepf  at  Somerset,  while  he 
led  the  remainder  in  person,  in  a  flank  movement  from  Columbia,  by  way  of 
Jamestown.  He  reached  Logan's  Cross  Roads,  ten  miles  from  Beech  Grove, 
on  the  '17th,*  where,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  heavy  rain-storm, 
he  gathered  his  troops  and  Qiade  disposition  for  an  immediate  "*^^' 
attack.  In  the  mean  time  the  Confederates  had  left  their  in- 
trenchments,  and  had  marched  to  meet  him.  General  Crittenden,  satisfied 
that  Zollicoffer's  position  was  untenable  against  superior  nQmbers,'  had 
determined  to  take  the  offensive.  The  Fishing  Creek,  which  lay  between 
the  forces  of  Thomas  and  Schoepf,  was  so  swollen  by  the  rain  that  he  hoped 
to  strike  the  Nationals  before  these  divisions  could  unite.  He  called  a 
council  of  war  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  make  the  attack.*  Zollico^er  was  immediately  ordered  to  lead  the  column. 
He  started  at  midnight,  Carroll's  Brigade  following  his.'  Following  these 
as  a  reserve  were  the  Sixteenth  Alabama,  Colonel  Wood,  and  Branner's 
and  McClellan's  battalions  of  cavalry.  The  whole  force  was  between  four 
and  five  thousand  strong.  At  eariy  dawn,  Zollicoffer's  advance  met  the 
.Union  pickets. 

General  Thomas  had  been  advised  of  this  movement.  He  had  made 
dispositions  accordingly,  and  the  pickets,  encountered  by  the  Confederate 
vanguard,  were  of  Woolford's  cavalry.  These  fell  slowly  back,  and  Wool- 
fbrd  reported  to  Colonel  M.  D.  Manson,  of  the  Tenth  Indiana,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Second  Brigade,  stationed  in  advance  of  the  main  body. 
That  officer  formed  his  own  and  the  Fourth  Kentucky  (Colonel  S.  S.  Fry) 
in  battle  order,  at,  the  junction  of  the  Somerset  and  Mill  Spring  Roads, 


*  Uw  line  of  iotKoebmaDto  v«i  to  •xtanalra  that  th«  A>rce  iru  not  uffleteiit  to  d«frad  It  thoroughly.  The 
Ibe*  of  th«  eoDDtrjr  woa  sach  that  then  xm  bad  range  fur  artillery.  At  the  same  time,  the  country  around  the 
poM  eoald  not  fdmlah  adeqoato  mbetatenee  for  the  army.  At  the  time  in  qaestton,  the  troopa  were  redneed  to 
m  aingle  Iktion  of  beef  and  a  half  ration  of  corn  a  day,  the  latter  being  parched,  and  not  iMoad  aa  meal. 

'  Correspondence  of  the  LouitvilU  Caurier^hj  an  eye-witness,  January  2Sth,  18<12. 

*  ZonioaOer's  Brigade  waa  composed  of  the  Fifteenth  Mississippi,  and  the  Tennessee  reflmeata  oTOuIonels 
Oomtnlngs,  Battle,  and  Stimton,  marching  In  the  order  here  named,  with  fonr  gnns  commanded  by  Captain 
Katledge,  Immodiately  In  the  rear  of  the  Missisalppisns.  Carroll's  troops  wcr«  composed  of  the  Tenneeaee  regi- 
mentaof  Cotonets  Newman.  Murray,  and  Powell,  with  two  guns  commanded  by  Captain  McClnng.  marching 
in  tb*  order  named.  Colonel  Wood'a  Sixteenth  Alabama  waain  reaerre.  CaTalry  battalions  In  the  rear;  Colonel 
Brnnner  <m  the  rl^t,  and  Colonel  MeCMtan  on  the  left.  Independent  companies  In  front  of  the  adTuee  rsgl- 
neota.    Following  tb*  whole  w<t«  aMhlsnmii  and  anunnniHao  «Dd  other  wagons. 

Vol.  n.— 13 
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about  five  miles  from  the  latter  place,  to  a«rait  attack,  and  then  sent  a 
courier  to  inform  Thomas  of  the  situation.  The  commanding  general 
hastened  forward  to  view  the  position,  when  he  found  the  Confederates 
advancing  through  a  corn-field,  to  flank  the  Fourth  Kentucky.  He  immedi- 
ately ordered  up  the  Tennessee  brigade  and  a  section  of  artillery,  and  teat 
orders  for  Colonel  R.  L.  McCook  to  advance  with  his  two  xegimenta  (Ninth 
Ohio,  Major  Kaemmerling,  and  Second  Minnesota,  Colonel  H.  P.  Van  Cleve) 
to  the  support  of  the  vanguard.' 

The  battle  was  opened  at  about  six  o'clock  by  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
regiments,  and  Captain  Kinney's  Battery,  stationed  on  the  edge  of  the  fidd, 
to  the  left  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky.     It  was  becoming  very  warm  when 
McCook's  reserves  came  up  to  the  support  of  the  Nationals.     Th^n  the  Con- 
federates opened  a  most  galling  fire 
upon  the  little  line,  which  made  it 
waver.      At    that    moment    H    was 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Twelfth  Kentucky,   Colonel    W.  A. 
Hoskins,  and  the  Tennessee  Brigade, 
who  joined  in  the  fight.    The  conflict 
became  very  severe,  and  for  a  time  it 
was  doubtful  which  side  would  bear 
off  the  palm  of  victory.    The  Nation- 
als had  fallen  back,  and  were  hotly 
contesting  the  possession  of  a  com- 
manding hill,  with  Zollicoffer's  Bri- 
gade, when  that  General,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  his  column,  and  near  the 
crest  with  Colcmel  Battle's  regiment, 
was  killed.    The  Confederate  General 
Crittenden    immediately     took     his 
place,  and,   with    the   assistance   of 
Carroll's    Brigade,     continued     tlie 
struggle  for  the  hill  for  almost  two 
hours.      But  the  galling  fire  of  the 
Second    Minnesota,    and     a    heavy 
charge  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  with  bayo- 
nets on  the  Confederate  flank,  com- 
pelled the  latter  to  give  way,  and  they  retreated  toward  their  camp  at  Beech 
Grove,  in  great  confusion,  pursued  by  the  victorious  Nationals  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Moulden's  HilL     From  that  commanding  point  Standart's  and  Wet- 
more's  Batteries  cotild  sweep  the  Confederate  works,  while  Kinney's  Bat- 
tery, stationed  near  Russell's  house  on  the  extreme  left,  opened  fire  upon 
the  ferry,  to  prevent  the  Confederates  from  escaping  across  the  Cumberland. 
Such  was  the  situation  on  Sunday  evening,'  at  the  close  of  the 
'•^5J^"'    battle,  when  Thomas  was  joined  by  the  Fourteenth  Ohio,  Colonel 
Stedman,  and  the  Tenth  Kentucky,  Colonel  Harlan;  also  by  Creneral 


MAP  or  TUB  BATTU  Or  »LL  SPUSO.' 


>  RnrxuKon.— The  fl|nirr>  1.  2,  8, 4.  fi,  tad  S,  rrtpr  to  tta«  8iM  and  aime«<liiiff  poaltiona  of  tke  Tenth  taU- 
uia  Begi  inent  In  thit  battle ;  8,  denoU'S  tbr  aronnd  potltton  of  the  roortli  Xentnekx ;  9,  tbs  Monnd  poattlMi  tt 
Uie  Second  MIiuwmu  ;  10,  the  third  pniitlon  ut  Um  ium;  ud  11,  tha  iaowd  poattkn  nt  the  Nhith  OkV). 
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he  Seventeenth,  Thirty-first,  and  Thirty-eighth  Ohio.  Disposi- 
arly  the  next  morning  to  assault  the  Confederate  intrenchments, 
certained  that  the  works  were  abandoned.  The  beleaguered 
d  in  silence  across  the  nver,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
ery  thing  in  their  camp,  and  destroying  the  steamer  Nobli 
id  come  np  the  river  with 'supplies),  and  three  flat-boats,  which 
bem  safely  over  the  stream.'  Destitute  of  provisions  and 
[ly-smitten  Confederates  were  partially  dispersed  among  the 
rders  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  while  seeking  both.  Crit- 
id  first  to  Monticello,  and  then  continued  his  flight  until  he 
^ton  and  Gunesborough,  in  the  direction  of  Nashville,  in 

open  communication  with  head-quarters  at  the  latter  place, 
be  Cumberland  as  far  above  it  as  possible. 

the  Battlk  of  Mux  Sfbuto  (which  has  been  also  called  the 
)h  Grrove,  Fishing  Creek,  and  Somerset),  with  a  loss  to  the 
pro  hundred  and  forty-seven,  of  whom  thirty-nine  were  killed, 
red  and  eight  were  wounded;  and  to  the  Confederates  of 
and  forty-nine,  of  whom 

and  ninety-two  were 
TO  were  wounded,  and 
vere  made  prisoners. 
lUed,  as  we  havie  seen, 
ollicc^er,  whose  loss,  at 
ras  irreparable.*  The 
;ory  for  Thomas  were 
of  artillery,  with  three 
i,  two  army  forges,'  one 
,  a  large  amount  of  am- 
imall  arms,  more  than  a 
es  and  mules,  wagons, 
ores,  intrenching  tools. 


ABUT  rOBOK 


taj  that  the  SlUt  wu  Mt  on  Are  bf  the  thollsof  the  Ifatlonals,  but  the  preponderanM  of 
of  tho  statement  In  the  text.  The  Confedermtea  hoped  to  prevent  immediate  pfmslt  by 
bicb  their  foe  could  eroea  the  river. 

Buff.nd  terribly  in  their  retreat  "Since  Saturday  night,"  wrote  one  of  their  ononrs, 
of  sKM-p,  and  scarcely  n  morsel  of  food.  For  a  whole  week  we  have  been  marching  under  a 
1  hare  at  length  approached  that  point  in  a  soldier's  career  when  a  handful  of  parched 
«d  a  flr6t<lass  dinner.     We  marched  the  flrat  few  daya  throdgh  a  barren  r«glun,  where 

obtained.  1  have  more  than  once  seen  the  men  kill  a  porker  with  their  gun%  cut  and 
it  on  the  coals,  and  then  eat  It  without  bread  or  salt  The  salferlng  of  the  men  froxa  the 
es  uf  life,  of  clothing,  and  of  repose,  has  been  most  intense,  and  a  mora  melancholy  spectacle 
igrr,  and  weary  procession,  conid  Boarcely  be  imaglnodl*' 

killed  by  Colonel  Fry,  of  the  Ftiurth  Kentuijcy.  That  ofllcer,  according  to  his  own  state- 
s  wife,  was  leading  his  regiment  in  a  charge  upon  the  MIsslsslppians,  when  he  was  mistaken 
»r  by  Zoilicoffor.  The  Utter  rode  up  to  Pry,  earing,  as  he  pointwl  towiird  the  MlsslBSii  - 
;olng  to  light  your  IHenda,  are  yon  r"  At  that  instant  Zolllooirer's  aid,  Mijor  Henry  M.  Fogg, 
Fry,  niiunding  bis  hara&  Fry  tnmol and  flred,  killing  ZoUieoSbr,  not  knowing  at  the 
s  nnk.  Ho  was  covered  in  a.whlte  rubber  coat,  and  on  the  previous  evening  hod  his  beard 
to  bo  ea-silr  recognised.  The  al<l  of  Ztilliooffer  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  same  time. 
s  taken  tu  Mnmfordsville,  and  sent  by  a  flag  of  truce  to  General  Hlndman.  It  was  honored 
at  the  Natirinal  <-amp  when  it  was  carried  over  Green  River. 

c  isa  part  of  the  eqoipment  of  a  corps  of  artillery  or  cavalry  In  the  field,  and  is  portable.  It 
eeled  carriage,  with  oompartmenta  in  which  a  blaokamith's  vutflt  of  ftxel  and  implements 
nay  be  marie  reotly  for  ase  in  the  eoorse  of  half  an  hour.  The  fore  and  the  hind  wheels  ef 
lepsTHled — ''  uolimbered" — the  same  asthose^f  aoaanon.    Attached  to  the  fore  wfaoelsa«v 
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and  camp  equipage.  The  men  in  their  flight  left  almost  erery  tlung  bdiind 
them,  except  the  clothing  on  their  persons.' 

This  victory  was  considered  one  of  the  most  important  that  had  yet  been 
achieved  by  the  National  arms.  It  broke  the  line  of  the  Confederates  in 
Kentucky,  opened  a  door  of  deliverance  for  East  Tennessee,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  that  series  of  successful  operations  by  which  very  soon  afterward 
the  invaders -were  expelled  from  both  States.  The  Government  and  the 
loyal  people  hailed  the  tidings  of  the  triumph  with  great  joy.  The  Secretary 
of  War,  by  order  of  the  President,  issued  an  order  announcing  the  event, 
and  publicly  thanking  the  oflScers  and  soldiers  who  had  achieved  the  victory. 
He  declared  the  purpose  of  the  war  to  be  "  to  pursue  and  destroy  a  rebellious 
enemy,  and  to  deliver  the  country  from  danger;"  and  concluded  by  saying, 
"  In  the  prompt  and  spirited  movements  and  daring  at  Mill  Spring,  the 
nation  will  realize  its  hopes,"  and  "  delight  to  honor  its  brave  soldiers." 

The  defeat  was  severely  felt  by  the  Confederates ;  for  they  were  wise 
enough  to  understand  its  significance,  prophesying,  as  it  truly  did,  of  further 
melancholy  disasters  to  their  cause.  The  conspirators  perceived  the  argent 
necessity  for  a  bold,  able,  and  dashing  commander  in  the  West,  and  believing 
Beauregard  to  be  such  an  one,  he  was  ordered  to  Johnston's 
'^mT'  Department,'  and  General  G.  W.  Smith,  who  had  been  an  active 
democratic  politician  in  New  York  city,  was  appointed  to  snc- 
ceed  him  at  Manassas.'  Crittenden  was  handle'd  without  mercy  by  the  critics. 
He  was  accused  of  treachery  by  some,  and  others,  more  charitable,  charged 
the  loss  of  the  battle  to  hb  drunkenness.  All  were  compelled  to  acknowledge 
a  serious  disaster,  and  fi"om  it  drew  the  most  gloomy  conclusions.  Their 
despondency  was  deepened  by  the  blow  received  by  the  Confederate  cause 
at  Roanoke  Island  soon  afterward ;'  and  the  feeling  became  one  of  almost 
despair,  when,  a  few  days  later,  events  of  still  greater  importance,  and  more 
withering  to  their  hopes,  which  we  are  about  to  consider,  occurred  on  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers.* 

So  active  and  skillful  had  Johnston  been  in  his  Department,  in  strength- 
ening his  irregular  line  of  ]>osts  and  fortifications  for  nearly  four  hundred 

the  boxes  for  supplies  and  tools,  and  to  the  rear  wheels  the  bellovs  nod  forge,  as  soen  in  the  engmTln;  When 
needed  for  use,  the  anril  ia  taken  ont  and  plsoed  on  ft  block  oisde  fbom  any  neighboring  tree,  and  the  week  nsf 
be  speedily  begun. 

■  Report  of  General  Thomas  to  Oenorol  Barll,  dsted  st  Somerset,  Kentncky,  Jan.  SI,  18C3 ;  also  the  reporti 
of  bfs  snbordlnate  officers. 

*  On  loftvtng  the  army  at  Mnnsssiis,  Bcanregard  issued  a  cbaracterlstio  address  to  them,  telling  them  he 
hoped  soon  to  be  bsck  among  them.  "  I  am  aoxious,"  be  said,  "  that  mj  brave  countrymen  here  in  ami*,  fhmtlag 
the  hsnghty  array  and  mn»ter  of  Northern  meroensries,  should  thoronghly  appndate  the  exigency.^  AlhidlBg 
to  their  disqnietnde  beeanse  of  long  inaction,  sod  the  disposition  to  give  ap,  he  aald  it  was  no  time  for  the  mea 
flf  the  Potomac  army  **  to  stack  their  armn,  and  ftarl,  erea  for  a  brief  period,  the  standards  they  had  made  glcrioas 
by  their  manhood.^ 

*  See  page  ITS. 

*  These  are  remarkable  rivers.  The  Tennessee  rises  In  the  rugged  valleys  of  SoDthweatem  Virginis, 
between  the  Alleghany  and  Cumberland  Mountains,  having  tribntarios  coming  ont  of  North  Cartdina  aod 
Oeorgla.  It  sweeps  in  an  Immense  curve  through  Northern  Alobsma  for  nearly  three  hnndred  miles,  from  lis 
northeast  to  Its  northwest  corner,  and  then  entering  Teonessae,  passes  through  it  in  a  due  north  ooutse.  whea, 
bending  a  little  near  the  Kentucky  border.  It  traverses  that  Stats  in  a  northwesterly  dlreetlnn,  and  iWls  into  tks 
Ohio  soventy  miles  above  Its  month.  It  drains  an  area  of  forty  thonaand  square  mtlas,  and  Is  navigable  kr 
small  vessels  to  Knoxville,  five  hnndred  miles  tnm  Its  mouth. 

The  Cninberlsnd  Blver  rises  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cumbarhmd  Honntaini,  In  Eastern  Kentndiy, 
•weeps  nronnd  into  Middls  Tennessee,  and  turning  northwaitl.  In  a  course  generally  parallel  to  the  Teonesre 
Bivrr,  falls  Into  the  Ohio.  It  Is  navigable  for  lai^  steamboats  two  hnndred  and  fifty  miles,  and  tot  saalkr 
ane^  at  high  water,  nearly  three  handred  ml|f  *  farther. 
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(outhera  Kentucky,  and  within  the  Tennessee  border  from  Cum- 
to  Columbus  on  the  Mississippi,  that  when  General  Thomas  had 
the  first  part  of  the  work  he  was  sent  to  perform,  it  was  thought 
.  to  push  farther,  seriously,  in  the  direction  of  East  Tennessee 
time.  It  was  evident  that  the  Confeder- 
'paring  to  make  an  effort  to  seize  Louis- 
1,  Smithville,  and  Cairo,  on  the  Ohio,  in 
nand  the  most  important  land  and  water 
ventucky,  so  as  to  make  it  the  chief  battle- 
,'  "West,  as  Virginia  was  in  the  East,  and 
rors  of  war  from  tlie  soil  of  the  more 
tes.     As  Charleston  was  defended  on  the 


MKGIOIX  or  HXUTABT  MOTEMBHTS   IN   SASTEEX  KEHTUCKT.' 


f^ew  Orleans  was  to  be  defended  by  carrying  the  war  up  to  the 
Ohio.  Looking  at  a  map  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  and  con- 
ttitude  of  the  contending  forces  in  each  at  that  time,  the  reader 
striking  parallelism  whic^i  a  careful  writer  on  the  subject  has 

by  a  military  necessity,  which  changing  circumstances  liad 
IS  determined  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  Halleck  and  Buell  in 
ird  movement  against  the  main  bodies  and  fortifications  of  the 
Thomas's  victory  at  Mill  Spring  had  so  paralyzed  that  line 
Bowling  Green,  that  it  was  practically  shortened  at  least  one- 
iden,  as  we  have  observed,  had  made  his  way  toward  Nashville, 
Cumberland  almost  unguarded  above  that  city ;  yet  so  moun- 
that  region,  and  so  barren  of  subsistence,  that  a  flank  move- 


it  of  other  mavementa  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  see  Chapter  III.  of  this  volnrao. 
Lon  was  threatened  in  the  one  quarter,  Lonisvillo  was  the  object  of  attack  on  tho  other.  As 
IS  .1  {Treat  basis  of  operations  at  one  extremity,  furnishin;  men  and  arms,  so  wa.i  Cairo  on 
0  one  had  a  mcnaelng  neighbor  In  Norfolk,  so  had  theother  In  Columbuj.  Wliat  the  line  of  the 
:orthe]U  Vir.-lnlo,  jjenitrallng  the  monntalnoiis  region,  tho  Big  Sandy,  with  Its  tributaries 
e  Ohio,  was  to  the  defllea  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  What  Manassas  or  IMchmond  was,  in  one 
Bowling  Green,  a  (.Tcat  railway  cmter,  was  to  the  other.  As  Virginia  was  pierced  on  ths 
ind  the  Knppahannock  and  the  Turk,  so  was  Kentucky  on  tho  west  by  the  Cumberland  and 
the  Unionists  held  Newport  News  [Ncwport-Newce].  a  point  of  great  strategic  Importance  at 
'  theoe  streams,  so  were  they  In  possession  of  Paducah,  a  placo  of  equal  or  greater  advantage, 
DOlher.'—JJittori/o/lke  War/or  ft*  Union^  by  K.  A.  Duycklnck,  ,, 
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rLAM  or  TBI  roimrioATions  at  coldxbcs. 


ment  in  that  direction  would  have  been  performed  with  much  difficolty 
and  danger. 

The  great  body  of  the  Confederate 
troops,  and  their  chief  fortifieatiooB, 
were  between  Nashville  and  Bowling 
Green  and  the  MissiBsippi  River,  and  upon 
these  the  combined  armies  of  Halleck 
and  Buell  prepared  to  move.  These 
fortifications  had  been  constructed  with 
skill,  as  to  location  and  fonn,  under  .the 
direction  of  General  Polk,  and  chieflj  by 
the  labor  of  slaves.  The  principal  works 
were  redoubts  on  Island  No.  10,  in  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  at  Columbus,  on  its 
eastern  bank;  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  and  Fort  Donelson,  on  the 
Cumberland  River.  The  two  latter  were 
in  Tennessee,  not  far  below  tho  line  di- 
viding it  from  Kentucky,  at  points  where 
the  two  rivers  approach  within  a  few  miles 
of  each  other. 

During  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  a  naval  armament,  projected  by 
Fremont  for  service  on  the  Mississippi  River,  had  been  in  preparation  at  St 
Louis  and  Cairo,  for  co-operation  with  the  military  forces  in  the  West.  It 
•  18W.  consisted,  at  the  close  of  January,"  of  twelve  gun-boats  (some 
new  and  others  made  of  river  steamers),  carrying  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  heavy  cannon  and  some  lighter  guns,'  the  whole  commanded 
by  Flag-officer  Andrew  Hull  Foote,  of  the  National  navy.  Seven  of  these 
boats  were  covered  with  iron  plates,  and  were  built  very  wide  in  proportion 
to  their  length,  so  that  on  the  still  river  waters  they  might  have  almost  the 
steadiness  of  stationary  land  batteries  when  discharging  their  heavy  guns. 
The  sides  of  these  armored  vessels  were  made  sloping  upward  and  downward 
from  the  water-line,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  so  as  to  ward  off  shot 
and  shell;  and  they  were  so  constructed  that,  in  action,  they  could  be  kept 
"  bow  on,"  or  the  bow  toward  the  enemy.  Their  hulls  were  made  of  heavy 
oak  timber,  with  triple  strength  at  the  bows,  and  sheathed  with  wrought- 
iron  plates  two  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness.  Their  engines  were  very 
powerful,  so  as  to  facilitate  movements  in  action ;  and  each  boat  carried  a 
mortar  of  13-inch  caliber.* 

These  vessels,  although  originally  constructed  for  service  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  were  found  to  be  of  sufficiently  light  draft  to  allow  them  to 
navigate  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  into  whose  waters  they 
were  speedily  summoned,  to  assist  an  army  which  General  Halleck  had 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Grant,  in  an  expedition  against  Forts 


■  None  of  tbv  oannoo  vera  Iru  In  metal  than  81-ponndera.  Some  were  42-poiinden ;  some  «en  nine  tai 
ten-tneh  Nery  Calombiiule,  and  the  bow  pm«  were  rifled  84-poiunler«. 

■  The  laixrr  of  tbeM  TeMela  were  of  tbe  proportion  of  about  ITS  feet  to  iSO  feet,  and  drawing,  when  anaeil 
ud  laden,  about  flVe  feet  of  water.  They  were  manned  by  Western  boatmen  and  Ksatcm  Toloateen  who  had 
be<-n  nartgatnn,  commanded  by  offloera  of  the  National  navy. 
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onelson.  Notwithstanding  repeated  assuraneea  had  been  given 
the  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Navy — tliat  tliese  forts  would 
degree,  at  the  mercy  of  the  National  gun-ljoats  abuilding,  that 
^■ho  was  remarkable  for  his  obtuseness,  slow  method,  and  indif- 
ct,  and  whose  ignorance,  oven  of  the  geography  of  Kentucky 
«,  had  been  broadly  travestied  in  "  Congress,'"  paid  no  atten- 
warnings,  but  left  both  rivers  open,  without  placing  a  single 
>ry  upon  either^  This  omission  was  observed  and  taken  advan- 
\\e  Nationals,  and  early  in  February  a  large  force  that  had 
the  Ohio  River  was  pressing  toward  the  doomed  forts,  whose 


»OOT1  B  FLOTILLi. 


d  make  the  way  easy  to  the  rear  of  Bowling  Green.  By  that 
he  Confederate  line  would  be  broken,  and  the  immediate 
f  Kentucky  by  the  invaders  would  be  made   an   inexorable 

.ry  to  this  grand  advance,  and  for  the  double  purpose  of  study- 
graphy  of  the  cbuntry,  and  for  deceiving  tlic  Confederates  con- 
real  designs  of  the  Nationals,  several  reconnoissances,  in  con- 
ce,  were  made  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  River,  toward 
mpreguable  stronghold  at  Columbus.  One  of  these  minor  expo- 
)osed  of  about  seven  thousand  men,  was  commanded  by  General 
who  left  Cairo  for  Fort  Jefferson,  and  .other  places  below,  in  river 
1  the  10th  of  January."  From  that  point  he  penetrated 
r  toward  the  Tennessee  line,  threatening  Columbus 
try  in  its  rear.  At  the  same  time.  General  Panie  marched  with 
iial  force  from  Bird's  Point,  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  Missis- 
direction  of  Charleston,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  McCler- 
:ng  New  Madrid,  and  reconnoitering.  Columbus  ;  while  a  third 
)usand  strong,  under  GeiK'ral  C.  F.  Smith,  moved  from  Paducah 
in  the  direction  of  Columbus.  Still  another  force  moved  east- 
Jiland,  between  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers ;  and  at 
e  gun-boats  were  patrolling  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
on   the   latter   threatening   Columbus.     These   reconnoitering 


'  Pollard's  Firgt  Yeiir  of  the  War,  page  237. 
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parties  all  retamed  to  their  respective  starting  places  preparatory  to  the 
grand  movement. 

These  operations  alarmjed  and  perplexed  the  Confederates,  and  so  paszl^ 
the  newspaper  correspondents  with  the  armies,  that  the  wildest  speculations 
about  the  intentions  of  Halleok  and  Buell,  and  the  most  ridiculous  criti- 
cisms of  their  doings,  filled  the  public  journals.  These  speculations  were 
made  more  unsatisfactory  and  absurd  by  the  movements  of  General  Thomas, 
immediately  after  the  Battle  of  Mill  Spring,  who,  it  was  then  believed  by 
the  uninformed,  was  to  be  the  immediate  liberator  of  East  Tennessee.  He 
had  crossed  the  Cumberland  River  in  force,  after  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring, 
at  the  head  of  navigation  at  Waitsboro,  and  had  pushed  a  column  on  toward 
Cumberland  Gap.  Predictions  of  glorious  events  in  the  great  valley  between 
the  Alleghany  and  Cumberland  Mountains  were  freely  offered  and  believed ; 
but  the  hopes  created  by  these  were  speedily  blasted.  The  movement  was 
only  a  feint  to  deceive  the  Confederates,  and  was  successful  To  save  East 
Tennessee  from  the  grasp  of  Thomas,  Johnston  sent  a  large  body  of  troops  by 
railway  froip  Bowling  Gi-een  by  way  of  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  to  Enoz- 
ville,  and  when  the  Confederate  force  was  thus  weakened  in  front  of  Buell, 
Thomas  was  recalled.  The  latter  turned  back,  marched  westward,  and 
joined  Nelson  at  Glassgow,  in  Barren  County,  on  Hardee's  right  flank.  In 
the  mean  time,  Mitchel,  with  his  reserves  that  formed  Buell's  center,  had 
moved  toward  the  Green  River  in  the  direction  of  Bowling  Green.  These 
developments  satisfied  Johnston  that  Buell  was  concentrating  his  forces  to 

attack  his  front,  so  he  called  in  his  outlying   posts  as   far  as 
'"' wfflT'     P™dence  would  allow,  and  prepared'  for  the  shock  of  battle,  that 

now  seemed  inevitable. 
The  combined  movements  of  the  army  and  navy  against  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  arranged  by  Generals  Grant  and  C.  F.  Smith,'  and  Commodore 
Foote,  and  approved  by  General  Halleck,  were  now  commenced.  The  chief 
object  was  to  break  the  line  of  the  Confederates,  which,  as  we  have  observed, 
had  been  established  with  care  and  skill  across  the  country  from  the  Great 
River  to  the  mountains ;  also  to  gain  possession  of  their  strongholds,  and  to 
flank  those  at  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green,  in  the  movement  for  cleaiing 
the  Mississippi  River  and  valley  of  all  warlike  obstructions.  Fort  Henry,  lying 
on  a  low  bottom  land  on  the  eastern  or  righ  tbank  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
in  Stewart  County,  Tennessee,  was  to  be  the  first  object  of  attack.  It  lay  at 
a  bend  of  that  stream,  and  its  gniis  commanded  a  reach  of  the  river  below  it 
lowjird  Panther  Island,  for  about  two  miles,  in  a  direct  line.  The  fort 
was  an  irregular  field-work,  with  five  bastions,  the  embrasures  revetted 
with  sand-bags.  It  was  armed  with  seventeen  heavy  guns,  twelve  of 
which   commanded    the   river.      Both  above   and    below   the   fort   was  a 

>  Ornonil  Smith  Ktm»  U>  hare  been  Ailly  lnstnict«<l  b;  Fremont  with  th«  plui  of  bis  Minlaalppt  Valky 
auBpcif  n.  An  wdirar  under  Smith's  comnunil  (Oenrnil  Lewis  Wallsec),  In  a  letter  to  the  siuhor,  says:  **  On> 
oTcnln^  Gpnt'ral  SraUh  sent  for  m^  At  bis  head^inartera.  N-fore  a  cozy  lire,  be  opened  bis  map  nn  the  table, 
and  with  Sngennuwon  bis  map,  then  twirling  hit  great  white  moostaehe,  and  taianray  eyat  all  the  tiaeai 
briglit  as  the  flames  la  bis  grate,  b«  painted  glowingly  the  nfaolu  Tennessee  Blrer  campaign.  I  recollect  dls- 
UnotJy  his  stopping  at  rorintb.  and  saying  emphatically,  'Here  will  be  the  decisive  battle.'  He  flniabedtbe 
ennvenation  by  Kiying  that  the  time  was  come.  The  Iroiips  at  Cairo,  strongly  rr^vAfurced,  and  tboas  « 
Paduoah  wonld  very  shortly  embark.  In  the  mean  time  I  was  to  go  to  8inithliuid,at  the  mootb  of  the  Cnmber- 
land  Klver,  and  get  the  regiments  there  in  condition  to  march.  He  banded  me  an  wder  to  that  elTect,  snd  I 
azeentcd  it." 
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ruLH  or  rocT  bbist.' 


ided  by  lifle-pits,  and  around  it  'vras  swampy  land  with  back- 
e  rear.  It  was  strong  ia  itself,  and  so  admirably  situated 'for 
at  the  Confederates  were 
th%t  it  could  not  be  cap- 
khe  time  we  are  considering, 
a  in  the  fort  and  the  troops 
ithia  the  outer  works,  con- 
less  than  three  thousand 
commanded  by  Biigadier- 
yd  Tilghman,  a  Mary  lander, 
te  of  West  Point  Academy, 
supplied  with  barracks  and 
lent  for  an  army  fifteen 
rong. 

Halleck,  as  we  have  seen, 
I  his  large  Department  into 
stricts,  and  he  had  given  the  command  over  that  of  Cairo  to 
uit.    This  was  enlarged  late  in  December,'  so  as  to 
of  Southern  Illinois,  Kentucky  west  of  the  Cumber- 
,  and  the  counties  of  Eastern  Missouri  south  of  Cape 

Grant  was  therefore  commander  of  all  the  land  forces  to  be 
the  expedition  against  Fort  Henry.'  To  that  end  he  collected 
,t  the  close  of  the  reconnoissance  just  mentioned,  chiefly  at  Curo 
h,  and  had  directed  General  Smith  to  gain  what  information  he 
ming  the  two  Tennessee  forts.  Accordingly,  on  his  return,  that 
k  the  Tennessee  River  about  twenty  miles  below  Fort  Henry, 
found  the  gun-boat  Lexington  patrolling  its  waters.  In  that 
»proached  the  fort  so  near  as  to  draw  its  fire,  and  he  reported  to 
it  might  easily  be  taken,  if  attacked  soon.  The  latter  sent  the 
eneral  HallecL 

nothing  from  their  chief  for  several  days  afterward,  Grant  and 
d,  in  a  letter  to  Halleck,*  in  asking  permission  to  storm 
■,  and  hold  it  as  a  base  for  other  operations.  On 
ay  Grant  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  his  commander 
h  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  proposed  movement, 
!  30th  an  order  came  for  its  prosecution.*    The  enterprise  was 


•  Dm.  10, 
1861. 


the     •J"^*'' 

^°^  1S«2. 


■& — The  A*8  denote  the  position  of  twelre  SS-ponndtrfl ;  R,  ft  &4-tKmttd«r  barbett«  gun ;  <X  ft 
wl;  D,  21-poander Btoge-gnn :  EE,  Unounder  tiege-gnns;  F,  Flag-staff;  H,  Draw-brl(fge;  K, 
ine;  O,  Onlaance  Stores:  P,  A(UatanC*  Qoiirters;  (j,  lleod-qusirCen ;  R,  OtSoers'  (iaorten. 
0  divided  into  two  brigades — tba  first,  under  Colonel  A.  Hlemftii,  was  oomposed  of  the  Tenth 
VnX  coDsistlqg  of  aliuat  800  Irish  volunteer*,  under  UenteDftnt-Colonel  McOavoek ;  Twenty- 
1,  Colonel  Unghea;  Fnrty-elghth  Tennrasee,  Colonel  Voorhiea:  Tennessee  battalion  of  enralrjr, 
ael  Oantt;  and  a  light  battery  of  fonr  plcves,  eominandfd  by  Captain  Calbertaon.  The  Seoonfl 
Colonel  Joseph  Dral;e,  of  the  Fourth  MlsAisslppl  Uegiment,  was  composed  of  his  own  troopit 
lair;  Flftconth  Arkansas,  Colonel  Oee;  Fitly-first  lynnessee.  Colonel  Btowder;  Alnbania 
Oarvin;  light  battery  of  throe  plece^  Captain  Clare;  Alabama  battalion  of  cavalry:  an  inde- 
ly  of  horse,  nnder  Captain  Mllner;  Captain  Piidgrtt*s  Spy  Comiiany,  and  a  detachment  of 
uded  by  Ortiln  Melton.  The  heavy  artillery  manned  the  goos  of  the  fort,  and  were  in  charge 
u  Taylor.— r.«|>on.i<f  General  Tilghman  to  Colonel  Mackall,  Johnston's  Assistant  Adjntant- 
,1862. 

er  3f  troops — officers  and  men — under  Qeneral  Orftot*s  command,  who  were  fit  Tv  duty  at  tlie 
ry.  ISe2.  was  24,60& 
J,  hi»  Campaign*,  by  Hcoty  CoppAe,  page)  W  and  40. 
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ANDRi:W    II.    FOUTE. 


immediately  begun,  and  on  Monday  morning,  the  2d  of  February/  ] 

officer  Footc  left  Cairo  A\ath  a  little  flotilla  of  seven  gun-l 

(four  of  them  armored),  moved  up  the  Ohio  to  Paducah,  ai 

that  evening  was  in  the  Tennessee  River.     He  went  up  that  stream 

tiously,  because  of  information 

there  were  torpedoes  in   it,  an 

u  '  Tuesday      momincr,' 

*  Feb  8  • 

dawn,  he  was  a  few 
below  Fort  Henry. 

Grant's  army,  composed  o! 
divisions  of  Generals  McClemam 
C.  F.  Smith,  had,  in  the  mean 
embarked  in  transports,  which 
convoyed  by  the  flotilla.  1 
landed  a  few  miles  below  the 
and  soon  afterward  the  am 
gun-boats  {^JssesCj  SL  Louis^  C 
delete  and  Cincinnati)  were  son 
ward  by  Grant,  with  orders  to 
slowly  and  shell  the  woods  on 
side  of  the  river,  in  order  to  dis- 
concealed  battenes,  if  they  existed.  At  the  same  time  the  Coyiestogc 
Tyler  were  successfully  engaged,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  PI 
in  fishing  up  torpedoes." 


*  These  were  the  armored  gun-boats  Cincinnati  (flag-Bliip),  Commander  Stembel ;  Corondtlet^  Com 
Wnlkc ;  Etisex^  Commander  W.  D.  Porter ;  and  St.  Louis,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Paulding ;  ami  the 
gun-boats  Leitington,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Shirk ;  Tyler^  Lieutenant  Commuidiug  Girin ;  and  Co*^ 
Lieutenant  Commanding  Pbclps. 

*  Information  concerning  tht^se  had  been  given  by  a  wurnan 
living  near  the  banks  of  the  rivi-r.  The  "Jessie  Scouts,"  a  dar- 
ing corps  of  yoiiupr  men  in  Grant's  army,  went  into  a  farm-houBO 
wherein  a  large  number  of  women  were  gathered  for  safety.  Whea 
their  fears  were  allayed,  one  of  the  women  Mid  that  her  hus- 
band was  a  soldier  in  Fort  llenry.  "By  to-morrow  night,  madam," 
said  one  of  the  scouts,  ''there  will  be  no  Fort  Henry — our  gun- 
boats will  dispose  of  it."— "Not  a  bit  of  it,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  they 
will  all  bo  blown  up  twfore  they  pet  past  the  Island" — meaning 
Panther  Island.  The  scouts  threatened  to  carry  her  away  a  pri- 
soner If  she  did  not  tell  all  she  knew  about  them,  when  she  told 
them  that  torpedoes  had  been  planted  all  along  the  channels  near 
the  island,  and  gave  them  directions  as  to  iheir  locations.  Acting 
upon  this  Information,  ihese  little  floating  mines  wore  searched  for, 
and  eight  of  them  were  found.  They  were  cylinders  of  sheet  iron, 
live  feet  and  a  half  long,  jxanted  at  each  end,  each  ctintaming, 
in  a  canvas  bag,  seventy-five  pounds  of  gunpowder,  with  a  simple 
apparatus  lor  cxplotling  it  by  means  of  a  percussion  cap.  to  bo 
operated  upon  by  means  of  a  lever,  extending  to  the  outside,  and 
moved  by  its  striking  a  vessel.  These  were  anchored  in  the  river^ 
a  Httlc  below  the  surface.  The  rise  in  the  river  at  Uils  time  had 
mmie  them  harmless,  and  it  was  found  that  moisture  ba<l  ruined 
the  powder. 


TOBFKDO.* 


•  F.xPL*n*Tio.\.— A.  the  iihell  of  Ihe  Torpedo;  B,  w.\t  cbamlwr,  m»iie  nf  »li«:l  iln.%  i>ni  tljihtly  fAs(«Q«d  ;  C,a  chKtnkr,  n- uck 
ing  gunpowder  ;  D,  ■  pistol  wilh  tha  muule  in  th«  powdtr,  hsTlriK  iU  trigger  rorinocted  with  the  rod  C  Thml  rod  bad  pronp,  «b 
deflignwl  tn  hlrlke  tlii>  iKittom  of  n  rnMl  la  motion  In  luch  %.  wny  thut  it  ivi'til-l  opfrnte,  hj  ■  litvor  sod  rerd,  on  tlic  |»)«U>I.  d-jchwi 
tfa»  powder,  and  m> exploding  the  torpedo  under  the  bow  of  'hp  Tewel.  K.  F,  heavy  iron  btnd*.  to  which  the  unrhon  w  wvietiti,  n, 
^iUched.    Tbti  torpedo  wu  ■□cbonr'd  w  m  to  meet  a  tmmI  going  agnloat  tbo  current,  tha  directioa  of  which  La  Isdic^aJ  by  tlie  mn 
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Bj  the  morning  of  the  6th,  every  thing  was  in  readinen  for  the  attack, 
which  was  to  be  made  Bimultaneously  on  land  and  water.  MoClemand's 
division'  moved  first,  np  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tennessee,  to  get  in  a  position 
between  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  be  in  readiness  to  storm  the  former 
fit>m  the  rear,  or  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates,  while  two  brigades 
of  Smith's  division,*  that  were  to  make  the  attack,  marched  up  the  west  side 
of  the  river  to  assail  and  capture  half-finished  Fort  Hieman/  sitoated  npon 
a  great  hill,  and  from  that  commanding  point  bring  artillery  to  bear  upon 
Fort  Henry. 

There  had  been  a  tremendous  thunderstorm  during  the  night,  which 
made  the  roads  very  heavy,  and  caused  the  river  to  rise  rapidly.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  gun-boats  were  in  position  and  commenced  the  attack 
some  time  before  the  troops,  who  had  been  ordered  to  march  at  eleven 
o'*clock  in  the  morning,  arrived.  The  little  streams  were  so  swollen  that 
they  had  to  build  bridges  for  the  passage  of  the  artillery ;  and  so  slow  was 
the  march  that  they  were  compelled  to  hear  the  stirring  sounds  of  battle 
without  being  allowed  to  participate  iu  it.' 

It  was  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  when  the  gun-boats  opened 
fire.     The  flotilla  had  passed  Panther  Island  by  the  western  chamiel,  and  tiie 


nrncjuuK  or  roBT  bxmbt. 


armored  vessels  had  taken  position  diagonally  across  the  river,  with  the 
unarmored  gun-boats  Tyler,  Lexington,  and  Conestoga,  in  reserve.  The 
fort  warmly  responded  to  the  assault  at  the  beginning  (which  was  made  at 
a  distance  of  six  hundred  yards  from  the  batteries),  bat  the  storm  from  the 


<  Thia  iru  the  FInt  dlTltlon,  and  consisted  of  two  brigades,  compoard  of  the  Eighth,  Eleventh,  Elghtaenth, 
Twentieth,  Twenty-iCTenth,  Tircnty-nlnth,  Thirtieth,  Thirty-nrat.  Forty-afth,  and  Forty-eighth  Illlnoia  Begi- 
maota ;  with  one  Illinois  cavalry  regiment,  aad  foor  Independent  caTslrf  companiea,  and  four  batterlea  of 
artflleiy. 

*  This,  the  Second  diTlslon,  nomprised  the  Seventh,  Ninth,  Twelfth,  Twenty-eighth,  and  Forty-fliat  Illlnoia 
B«giiiienta,  the  Slerenth  Indiana,  the  Seventh  and  Twelfth  Iowa,  the  Eighth  and  Thirtieth  Mlsaowl,  with  a 
oonaiderable  body  of  cavalry  and  artillery. 

'  Bo  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  A.  Hteman,  of  Tilgfaman^a  eoDimand,  who  waa  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of 
Iilah  volanteers.  Hieman  waa  a  German,  and  a  realdent  of  Naahvllie.  Re  waa  an  architect,  and  a  man  of  taate, 
ooltnra,  and  furtone. 

*  Oeneral  Lewis  Wallace,  who  commanded  one  of  the  brigades  that  marched  npon  Fort  Hieman,  in  a  letter 
to  the  author  soon  after  the  affair,  said :  "The  whole  march  was  an  exciting  one.  When  we  surted  fhm  ow 
blTooM,  no  doabt  was  entertained  of  onr  being  able  to  make  the  five  miles,  take  np  positleo,  and  be  ready  tbr 
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flotilla  was  bo  severe,  that  very  soon  the  garrison  became  panic-fitrickoL 
Seven  of  the  gans  were  dismounted,  and  made  useless;  the  flag-staff  was 
shot  away ;  and  a  heavy  rifled  cannon  in  the  fort  had  bursted,  Idlling  three 
men.  The  troops  in  the  camp  oatside  the  fort  fled,  most  of  them  by  the 
upper  Dover  road,  leading  to  Fort  Donelson,  and  others  on  a  steamer  lying 
just  above  Fort  Henry.  General  Tilghman  and  less  than  one  hundred 
artillerists  in  the  fort  were  all  that  remained  to  surrender  to  the  victorious 
Poote.' 

The  Confederate  commander  had  behaved  most  soldierly  throughout,  at 

times  doing  a  private's  duty  at  the  guns.     His  gallantry,  Foote  said  in  his 

report,  "  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause."    Before  two  o'clock  he  hauled  down 

his  flag  and  sent  up  a  white  one,  and  the  Battlk  of  Fobt  Hbbbt 

'^sml**  ceased,*  after  a  severe  conflict  of  little  more  than  an  hour.*  It 
was  all  over  before  the  land  troops  arrived,  and  neither  those  on 
the  Fort  Henry  side  of  the  river,  nor  they  who  moved  i^ainst  Fort  Hieman, 
on  the  other  bank  of  the  stream,  had  an  opportunity  to  fight.  The  occupants 
of  the  latter  had  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  Nationals  without  firing  a  shot, 
and  had  done  what  damage  they  could  by  fire,  at  the  moment  of  their 
departure. 

"  A  few  minutes  before  the  surrender,"  says  PoUard,  "  the  scene  in  and 
aroimd  the  fort  exhibited  a  spectacle  of  fierce  grandeur.  Many  of  the  cabins 
in  and  around  the  fort  were  in  flames.  Added  to  the  scene  were  the  smoke 
from  the  burning  timber,  and  the  curling  but  dense  wreaths  of  smoke  from 
the  guns ;  the  constantly  recurring,  spattering,  and  whizzing  of  fragments 
of  crashing  and  bursting  shells ;  the  deafening  roar  of  artillery ;  the  black 
sides  of  five  or  six  gun-boats,  belching  fire  at  every  port-hole ;  the  volumes 
of  smoke  settled  in  dense  masses  along  the  surrounding  back-waters ;  and  up 
and  over  that  fog,  on  the  heights,  the  army  of  Greneral  Grant  (10,000)^ 
deploying  around  our  small  army,  attempting  to  cut  ofi"  its  retreat.     In  the 


the  ftasault  at  the  appointed  hour.  Never  men  worked  harder.  The  guna  of  the  fleet  opened  while  we  were  jft 
quite  a  mile  fhim  onr  objectiv&  Our  line  of  march  wnj  nearly  parallel  with  the  line  of  flre  to  and  from  the 
gnn-hoota.  Not  more  than  seven  hundred  yards  separated  us  from  the  preat  shells,  in  their  roaring,  fiery  pas- 
sage.  Without  sntr<rlng  from  their  effect,  wo  had  the  lUl  benefit  of  their  tndeserihable  and  terrible  na4sa. 
SerenI  times  I  heard  the  shot  from  the  fort  cash  against  the  Iron  sidea  of  the  boats.  Yon  can  imagine  tk« 
excitement  and  martial  ftaror  the  circumstani^s  were  calculated  to  inspire  onr  men  with.  I  vrai  all  eogemeis  to 
posh  on  with  my  brigade,  but  Oesetal  Smith  rode,  like  th«  veteran  he  was,  langhing  at  my  Impatience,  asd 
rvikdng  all  my  entreaties.    He  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  divide  hi*  column." 

■  Report  of  Commander  Foote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Febnaiy  t,  16C2.  Commander. Slembel  aad 
Lleateaant-Commander  Phelps  were  sent  to  hoist  the  Union  flag  over  the  fort,  and  to  Invite  General  Tllgbmu 
on  bt>ard  the  commo<lore*a  flag-ship.  When,  an  hour  later.  Giant  arrived,  the  fort  and  all  the  apoils  of  victory 
were  turned  over  to  him.  General  Tilghman,  and  Captain  Jesse  Taylor  of  Tennessee,  who  was  the  <v>minaD4<r 
of  the  fort,  with  ten  other  commissioned  (iffircrs,  with  subordinates  and  privates  in  the  fort,  were  made  prisonen. 
It  was  said  ttiat  the  General  and  some  of  his  officers  attempted  to  escape,  but  were  confimnted  by  sentinels 
who  bad  been  pressed  into  the  service,  and  who  now  rctaUate<l  by  doing  their  duty  strictly.  They  reftaaed  t« 
let  them  pass  the  lino,  sach  being  their  orders,  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  man  who  should  attempt  it. 

*  The  National  loss  was  two  killed  and  thirty-eight  wounded,  and  the  Confederates  had  five  killed  and  tea 
wounded.  Of  the  Natlnniili*,  twenty-nlno  were  wounde<l  and  scalded  un  the  gnn-boat  E9»«R,  Captain  W.  D. 
Portor;  some  of  them  mortally.  This  calamity  was  caused  by  a  32-poand  shot  entering  the  boiler  of  the  &Mt. 
It  had  passed  through  the  edge  of  a  bow  port,  through  a  bulkhead,  into  the  boiler,  in  which,  fortunately,  there 
waa  only  about  sixty  pounds  of  steam.  la  Its  passage  it  took  off  a  portion  of  the  head  of  lieutenant  S.  a 
BrIttain,  Jr.,  one  of  Porter's  aids.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Kev.  S.  B.  Brittals,  of  New  York,  and  a  very  promising 
youth,  not  quite  seventeen  yeara  of  age.  He  waa  standing  very  near  Commander  Porter  at  the  time,  with  one 
hand  on  th.it  ofllcef'a  shoulder,  and  the  other  on  his  own  catlasa.  Captain  Porter  was  badly  scalded  by  the 
Bteam  that  escaped,  but  recovered.  That  officer  was  a  son  of  Commodore  David  Porter,  lamous  In  Amerieoa 
annalaos  the  commander  of  the  .£iMailn  the  war  of  1S12;  and  he  Inherited  his  father's  bravery  and  patriotic 
The  gun-boat  plaoed  under  his  command  was  named  Hnftx,  in  houor  of  his  father's  memory. 
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midst  of  the  storm  of  shot  and  sheU,  the  small  force  oatside  of  the  fort  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  upper  road,  the  g^n-hoats  having  failed  to  notice 
their  movements  until  they  were  out  of  reach.  To  give  them  further  time, 
the  gallant  Tilghman,  exhaosted  and  hegrimed  with  powder  and  smoke, 
stood  erect  at  the  middle  battery,  and  pointed  gun  after  gun.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  the  fort  conld  not  hold  oat  much  longer.  A  white  flag  was 
raised  by  the  order  of  General  Tilghman,  who  remarked,  '  It  is  vain  to  fight 
longer.  Our  gunners  are  disabled — our  guns  dismounted ;  we  can't  hold  out 
fire  minutes  longer.'  As  soon  as  the  token  of  submission  was  hoisted,  the 
gun-boats  came  alongside  the  fort  and  took  possession '  of  it,  their  crews 
giving  three  cheers  for  the  Union.  General  Tilghman  and  the  small  garrison 
of  fiwty  were  taken  prisoners."' 

The  capture  of  Fort  Ilenry  wfs  a  naval  victory  of  great  importance,  not 
only  because  of  its  immediate  eflect,  but  because  it  proved  the  efficiency  of 
gan-boatd  on  the  narrow  rivers  of  the  West,  in  co-operating  with  land  troops. 
On  this  account,  and  because  of  its  promises  of  greater  achievements  near, 
the  iall  of  Fort  Henry  caused  the  most  profound  satisfaction  among  the 
loyal  people.  Halleck  announced  the  fact  to  McClellan  with  the  stirring 
words,  "  Fort  Henry  b  ours  1  The  fli^  of  the  Union  is  re-established  on 
the  soil  of  Tennessee.  It  will  never  be  removed."  Foote's  report,  brief  and 
clear,  was  received  and  read  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  open  session ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  to  him,  "  The  country  appreciates 
your  gallant  deeds,  and  this  Department  desires  to  convey  to  you  and  your 
brave  associates  its  profound  thanks  for  the  service  you  have  rendered." 

The  moral  effect  of  the  victory  on  the  Confederates  was  dismal,  and  drew 
forth  the  most  serious  complaints  against  the  authorities  at  Richmond,  and 
especially  ag^nst  lAallory,  the  so-called  "  Secretary  of  the  Navy."  Painful 
apprehensions  of  future  calamities  were  awakened ;  for  it  was  felt  that,  if 
Fort  Donelson  should  now  fall,  the  Confederate  cause  in  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Missouri  must  be  mined.  The  first  great  step  toward  that  event 
had  been  taken.  The  National  troops  were  now  firmly  planted  in  the  rear 
of  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  were  only  about  ten  miles  by  land  from 
the  bridge  over  which  was  the  railway  oonneotion  between'  that  post  and 
Bowling  Green.  .  There  was  also  nothing  left  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  gun- 
boats up  the  Tennessee  to  the  fertile  regions  of  Northern  Alabama,  and 
carrying  the  fli^  of  the  Republic  far  toward  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy. 


>  Mrtl  Ttar  ifUu  War,  page  »& 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  SIEOK  AND  CAPTUBE  OF  FORT  DONKLSOH. 

HE  fall  of  Fort   Henry  was  followed  by  immediate 
preparations  for  an  attack  on  Fort  Donelson,  on  the 
Cumberland  River.     Preparatory  to  this  was  a  recon- 
noissance  up  the  Tennessee  River.     Lieutenant-Com- 
mander S.  L.  Phelps  was  sent  up  that  river 
'f^*^       on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  battle,'  with  a 
detachment  of  Foote's  flotilla,  consistin": 
of  the  ffonestof/a,  lyier,  and  Lexingtoti,  to  reconnoiter  the  borders  of  the 
stream  as  far  toward  its  upper  waters  as  possible.     When  he  reached  the 
bridge  of  the  railway  between  Memphis  and  Bowling  Gseen,  he  found  the 
draw  closed,  its  machinery  disabled,  and  some  Confederate  transports  jnst 
above  it,  escaping  up  the  river.     A  portion  of  the  bridge  was  then  hastily 
destroyed,  and  the  work  of  demolition  was  completed  the  following  day  by 
Commander  Walke,  of  the  Carondelet,  who  was  sent  up  by  General  Grant 
for  the.  purpose.     The  fugitive  transports  were  so  closely  pursued  that  those 
in  charge  of  them  abandoned  all,  and  burned  two  that  were  laden  with  mUitary 
stores.'     In  this  flight  an  oflicer  left  papers  behind  him  which  gave  an  im- 
portant official  history  of  the  Confederate  naval  preparations  on  the  western 
rivers. 

Onward  the  little  flotilla  went,  seizing  Confederate  vessels  and  destroying 
Confederate  public  property  as  far  up  as  Florence,  in  Alabama,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals.     When  Phelps  appeared  in  sight  of  that  town,  three 
j  Confederate  steamers  there,  loaded  with  supplies,  were  set  on  fire,  but  a  part 

of  their  contents,  with  other  property  on  shore,  was  saved.  A  delegation 
of  citizens  waited  upon  the  commander  to  ask  for  kind  treatment  foi*  their 
families,  and  the  salvation  of  the  bridge  that  spanned  the  Tennessee  there. 
He  assured  them  that  women  and  children  would  not  be  disturbed,  as  he  and 
his  men  were  not  savages ;  and  as  to  the  bridge,  being  of  no  military  ac- 
count, it  should  be  saved. 

Returning,  Lieutenant  Phelps  recruited  a  number  of  loyal  Tennesseeans, 
seized  arms  and  other  Confederate  property  in  several  places,  and  caused  the 


>  "  The  Drat  nno  flrod,''  stys  Lieotenast  Pbelpa,  In  Ms  report  to  Cummodore  FootK,  "  had  on  beard  > 
•)iuntitj  nf  sabmarlne  Imtterlet;  the  Moond  one  Tu  n«lghted  with  powder,  c«inon.«bot,  gnp<s  halls,  ke. 
Fewlnc  an  exploainn  flrom  the  flnid  boat*,  I  bad  stopped  at  the  distance  of  a  tbnuaad  yanls;  but  ereo  there 
nor  akyllghts  were  broken  bjr  the  eonensslon."  The  boat  was  otherwise  Injured ;  and  he  said,  "  the  whole  rirrr 
fiT  half  n  mile  round  ahont  was  ouinpletalj  beaten  up  by  the  bllln;-  frii)(ments  and  the  shower  of  tiicft,^gm. 
ball^  Ac"    He  also  said  that  the  honse  of  a  reported  Unionist  waa  blown  to  pleoei.    It  was  bellsred  th«t%k-  , 


Teasels  were  Ared  In  (hint  of  It  for  the  parpose  of  destroying  It 
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onsiderable  number  of  troops  from  Savamiah,  on  the  eastern  buik 
,  which  he  had  prepared  to  attacL  His  recoi^noissance  wag  a 
ess.  It  discovered  the  real  weakness  of  the  Confederacy  in  that 
le  feasibility  of  marching  an  army  into  the  heart  of  the  Con- 
d,  better  than  all,  it  developed  the  most  gratifying  evidences  of 
ion  feeling  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  The  river 
ces  were  crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children,  who  greeted  the 
1  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  "  I  was  assured  at  Savannah,"  he  said, 
le  several  hundred  troops  there,  more  than  one-half^  had  we  gone 
i  in  time,  would  have  hailed  us  as  deliverers,  and  gladly  enlisted 
.tional  forces."  Over  and  over  again  he  was  assured  that  nothing 
bdful  reign  of  terror  then  prevailing  kept  thousands  from  openly 
their  attadiment  to  the  old  flag.  "  Bring  us  a  small  oi^anized 
einiis  and  ammunition,"  they  said,  "  and  we  can  maintain  our 


)rt  of  this  reconnoissance  was  very  cheering,  and  it  was  deter- 
ptnre  Fort  Donelson  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  then,  with  a 
,  march  across  Tennessee  and  penetrate  Alabama.  Foote  had 
ied  back  to  Cairo  with  the 
JSssex,  and  St.  Jjouia,  to 
tar-boats  for  the  new  enter- 
Lg  Commander  Walke,  of 
elet,  in  charge  of  a  portion 
la  at  Fort  Henry.  With 
if  the  old  Puritans  (from 
ras  descended'),  who  were 
io  fight  or  pray,  as  circum- 
ht  require,  he  went  into  the 
tie  Presbyterian  church  at 
e  Sunday  after  the  capture 
ly,'  and  preached  a  stirring 
I  the  words  of  Jesus — "  Let 
sarts  be  troubled.  Ye  believe  in  God ;  believe  also  in  me."  He 
h  eloquent  sent^ces  in  humble  thanks  to  Almighty  Ood  for  the 
>ry,  and  inspired  all  who  heard  him  with  burning  sseal  in  the 
use. 

Grant,  at  the  same  time,  was  making  vigorous  preparations  for 
ort  Donelson.'    Re-enforcements  were  arriving  in  Cairo,  where 


1  HOCTAK-BOAT.* 


Sommodore  Footo,  Feb.  6th,  186SL 

son  of  Senator  Ssmnel  Foote,  of  Cooneotleat,  wh«M  rcaolntton  concerning  the  public  lands 
none  debate  In  the  Sena'e  of  the  TJnIted  States  between  Daniel  Webster  and  Robert  T.  Haync. 
gatlon  were  dlaa|ipointe4  by  the  nun-appewviMu  of  their  pastor  at  the  proper  ttme,  and  FooSe 
ndnet  the  religioo*  services  of  the  oecasion. 

ents  a  mortar-buaU  They  were  eonstrncted  for  strength  and  steadiness  of  position.  On  a  broad 
>r  wood,  about  ri^t  feet  In  h>'ight,  pUted  with  Iron  <in  the  ontshle,  and  sloping,  so  as  to  more 
wt  In  each  was  ft  single  bear  jr  tncrtar,  with  anunonUlnn  below  water-mark,  a  t«at  for  shelter, 
lienccn 

ng  named  nlDcers  composed  OenenI  Grant's  personal  Staff  at  this  time:  Colonel  J.  D.  Web- 
er;  CoImiicI  .1.  Klggin.  .Ir,,  Volonteer  Aid;  Captain  J.  A.  Rawlins,  Assistant  A^Jotant-Oenerai; 
Aipin  nnd  ^'.  S.  IliUver,  Aids;  and  Lieatenant-Colonel  V.  B.  UcPhanon,  Chief  Knglneer. 
rep<irt  of  the  A<ljntant-0«neral,  Orant  had  nnder  him  in  the  district  of  Oairo.  on  the  10th  <if 
,Sii  men,  officers  a.id  prirates. 
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•  Fetkll, 
18«Z. 


they  were  rapidly  gathering.  He  reorganized  his-  army,  with  MoClenutnd 
and  Smith  jit  the  head  of  the  principal  divisions,  as  before,  while  a  thinl 
division  was  formed  of  small  proportions  at  first,  but  destined  to  be  enlarged 
by  six  regiments  sent  aronnd  by  water.  The  latter  division  was  under  the 
command  of  Lewis  Wallace,  of  the  famous  Eleventh  Indiana  Zonave  R^:i- 
ment,' who  was  promoted  to  be  a  brigadier^eneral  on  the  day  of  the  capture 
of  Fort  Henry.'  With  McClemand's  division  were  the  field  batteries  of 
Schwartz,  Taylor,  Dresser,  and  McAllister;  and  with  Smith's  were  the  heavy 
batteries  of  Richardson,  Stone,  and  Walker,  the  whole  under  the  command 
of  Major  Cavender,  chief  of  artillery. 

On  the  nth,  General  Grant  called  a  council  of  war,  which  was  composed 
of  his  division  commanders  and  several  acting  brigadiers.  "  Shall  we  march 
on  Donelson,  or  wait  for  further  re-enforcements?"  was  the  question  con- 
sidered. Information  that  heavy  reinforcements  were  hastening  toward 
that  stronghold  carried  a  decision  in'favor  of  an  immediate  march  against 
it;  and  in  general  field  orders  the  next  morning,'  Grant  directed 
one  of  McClemand's  brigades  to  move  at  ouce  by  the  telegn^ 
road  directly  upon  Fort  Donelson,'  and  to  halt  within  two  miles 
of  it ;  his  other  three  brigades  to  march  by  the  Dover  Ridge  road,  to  within 

the  same  distance,  to 
unite  with  the  first 
in  forming  the  right 
wing  in  the  invest- 
ment of  the  fort.  Two 
of  Smith's  Brigades 
were  to  follow  by  the 
Dover  Road,  and 
these  w6re  to  be  fol- 
lowed, in  turn,  by  the 
troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  then  occupying  Fort  Hieman,  as  soon  as 
they  could  be  sent  forward.  Smith  was  directed  to  occupy  the  little  village 
of  Dover,  on  the  river  bank,  a  short  mile  above  the  fort,  if  pondble,  and  thus 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates  up  the  stream. 

Let  us  observe  the  character  and  strength  of  the  works  to  be  assailed, 
called  Fort  Donelson. 

In  the  center  of  Stewart  County,  in  Tennessee,  was  its  shire  town  of 
Dover,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cumberland  River,  where  that 
stream,  running' nearly  due  north,  makes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  westward, 
and,  after  flowing  about  half  a  mile,  as  suddenly  turns  to  the  northward.  At 
this  turn,  about  a  mile  below  Dover,  Fort  Donelson  was  constructed,  with 
two  water  batteries  near  the  river's  edge,  and  all  so  arranged  as  to  have  s 
large  number  of  guns  trained  direotly  down  the  stream.  The  country  in 
that  vicinity  is  broken  into  a  singular  conglomerate  of  hUls  and  knolls, 
divided  by  deep  valleys  and  ravines,  rendering  possession  easy,  and 
attack  very  difficult.  Upon  one  of  these  hills,  terminating  at  the  river,  and 
broken  by  hollows,  Fort  Donelson  was  built.  Jts  lines  were  irregular,  and 
inclosed  almost  one  hundred  acres  of  land.     Below  it  was  Hickman's  Creek, 


*  S«e  p»ge  616,  volame  L 


*  RU  oomtn1ssti>n  vna  dated  Septcmbar  M,  IWl. 
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a  Bort  of  back-water  of  the  Tennessee,  seldom  fordable,  excepting  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  river.  Just  above  the  fort,  and  between  it 
and  Dover,  was  a  small  creek,  flowing  through  a  ravine. 

The  water  batteries  were  admirably  planted  for  commanding  the  river 
approaches  from  below.     They  had  strong  cpaulments,  or  side  works,  and 


LOVXB   VATZS    BATTSKT. 


their  embro-sures  were  revetted  with  coffee-sacks  filled  with  sand.  The  lower 
or  principal  battery  was  armed  with  eight  32-pounder8,  and  one  10-inch 
Columbiad ;  and  the  other  bore  a  heavy  rifled  cannon  that  carried  a  128- 
pound  bolt,  flanked  by  two  32-pound  carronades.'  The  only  guns  in  the 
fort  (which  was  at  a  mean  elevation  above  the  river  of  nearly  one  hundred 
feet)  were  four  light  eiege-guns,  a  12-pound  howitzer,  two  24-pounders,  and 
one  C4-pound  howitzer.  Back  of  the  fort  the  forest  was  cut  down,  and  sup- 
porting field  works  were  erected  for  the  use  of  infantry  and  artillery.  Still 
farther  back,  at  the  mean  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  fort,  was  an  irregular 
and  detached  line  of  light  intrenchments  for  riflemen,  fronting  landward, 
with  a  parapet  of  logs  and  earth,  which  commenced  at  Hickman's  Creek,  and 
extended  to  a  back-water  on  Ilysmith's  farm,  above  Dover,  thus  completely 
surrounding  the  fort  and  the  town  landward.  In  front  of  these  intrench- 
ments was  a  row  of  slashed  timber,  forming  strong  abatis.  Altogether, 
the  post  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  nature  and  art  almost  impregnable. 
And  within  these  intrenchments,  when  Grant  appeared  before  them  to  make 
an  assault,  were  more  than  twenty  thousand  effective  men.'    It  was  expected 


>  A  eammode  1*  a  sbort  piee«  ci  ortbisneef  faftvliig  n  Irv^  cnllbcr,  nnd  a  clmmbcr  fur  the  powder  like  » 
mortAr,  It  U  tlmllar  to  the  Lovltzor.  Its  nemo  Is  derived  from  Carron,  n  place  In  Scotland,  where,  it  wm  Arst 
mimtfietiircd. 

*  Tbesc  consisted  of  thirteen  reflinents  of  Tennessee  troops,  two  of  Kentncky,  six  of  Misalnalppl,  one  ul' 
Tex-ta,  two  of  Alabama,  four  of  Virginia,  two  lndependi*nt  battalions  of  Tennessee  Infantry,  and  a  regiment  of 
aTalrjr.  nndrrthe  tftrrmnl  Camoas  leader  Oolonel  A.  B.  Fursst  With  theae  were  arttllaiymen  for  manning 
atx  hatterirs  of  ifght  cannon,  and  ttrTenteaa  lieavj  gans. 
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that  this  force  behind  fortifications  would  dieck  the  further  adTance  of  the 
Nationals  up  the  Cumberland,  and  thus  secure  the  safety  of  Nashville. 
Johnston  clearly  perceived  the  importance  of  the  post,  and  when  it  wan 
threatened  by  the  attack  on  Fort  Henry,  which  was  only  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant, he  gave  it  all  the  reinforcements  in  his  power.  "  I  determined,"  he  said, 
"  to  fight  for  Nashville  at  Donelson,  and  have  the  best  part  of  my  army  to 
do  it,"  and  so  he  sent  sixteen  thousand  troops  there,  retaining  only  fourteen 
thousand  men  to  cover  his  front  at  Bowling  Green.' 

It  is  diflicult  to  conceive  how  a  veteran  soldier  like  Johnston  could  have 
intrusted  a  business  so  important  as  the  command  of  so  large  a  force,  on  so 
momentous  an  occasion,  to  such  weak  men  as  Gideon  J.  Pillow  and  John  B. 
Floyd,  who  were  successively  placed  in  chief  command  of  Fort  Donelson,  at 
that  time.  But  so  it  was.  Pillow  had  anived  there  on  the  1 0th  of  the 
month,'  and  with  the  aid  of  Major  Gilmer,  General  Johnston's 
chief  engineer,  had  worked  dUigently  in  strengthening  the  de- 
fenses. On  the  13th  he  was  superseded  by  Floyd,  who,  as  we  have  observed, 
had  fled  from  Virginia  with  his  followers.*  He  had  been  ordered  from  Cum- 
berland City  by  General  Johnston,  to  hasten  to  Fort  Donelson,  and  take  chief 
command.  He  arrived  there,  with  Virginia  troops,  on  the  morning  of  the 
•  13th.  General  Simon  B.  Buckner  was  there  at  the  head  of  re-enforcements 
from  Bowling  Green,  and  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  possessed  of  suf- 
ficient ability  and  military  knowledge  to  conduct  the  defense  with  any  hope 
of  success;  yet  he  was  subordinate  to  the  other  two,  until,  as  we  shall  observe 
presently,  their  fears  overcame  their  honor,  and  in  the  hour  of  extreme 

necessity  they  invested  him  with  the  chief 
conmiand,  and  deserted  him. 

The  morning  of  the  12th*  was 
like  one  in  spring,  so  warm  and 
balmy  was  the  atmosphere.  At  an  early 
hour,  the  divisions  of  McClemand  and  Smith, 
preceded  by  cavalry,  in  all  about  fifteen 
thousand  men,  began  their  march  over  the 
hilly  coimtry  toward  Fort  Donelson,  leaving 
behind  them  a  brigade  at  Fort  Hieman, 
under  General  Wallace,  who  was  placed  in 
command  of  that  post  and  Fort  Henry. 
At  the  same  time,  Foote  was  moving  up  the 
Cumberland  with  his  gun-boats,  convoying 
transports  filled  with  troops  that  were  to 
constitute  Wallace's  Third  Division.  'n»e 
colunms,  commanded  respectively  by  Colo- 
nels Oglesby  and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  of 
the  First  division,  and  Colonels  Cook  and 
Lauman,  of  the  Second  division  (who  were 
acting  brigadiers),  while  moving  across  the 
wooded  country  between  the  two  rivers,  met  with  no  armed  men ;  and  early  in 
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the  s^lemoon  they  came  in  sight  of  the  fort,  drove  in  the  pickets,  and  proceeded, 
with  some  severe  Bkirmiahing,  to  take  their  prescribed  ptositions,  as  nearly 
as  possible.  Every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  battle  before  morning,  and  at 
dawn*  the  attack  was  commenced  by  the  sharp-shooters  of  Colo- 
nel Bergc  (Sixty-sixth  Illinois  Regiment'),  who  advanced  upon 
the  Confederate  pickets,  and  thus,  disclosed  the  position  of  the 
Nationals.  The  batteries  of  the  Confederates,  on  the  land  side,  were  at  once 
opened,  while  the  water  batteries  engaged  the  Carondelet,  a  solitary  iron- 
clad gon-boat  in  the  river.  During  a  desultory  tire  from  the  Confederates, 
Grant  rapidly  posted  his  troops  for  the  most  vigorous  work.  McClemand 
was  placed  on  the  right,  with  Oglesby's  Brigade  at  the  extreme,  and  Smith's 
was  posted  on  the  left,  opposite  the  northwest  portion  of  the  fort.  The 
light  artillery  was  planted,  with  proper  infantry  supports,  upon  the  various 
roads,  to  repel  approaching  columns,  while  the  heavier  guns,  under  the 
direction  of  Major  Cavender,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  those  of  the 
fort. 

With  this  general  disposition  of  his  troops  along  a  line  nearly  four  miles 
in  length.  Grant,  who  had  made  the  house  of  Mrs.  Crisp,  about  two  miles 
from  Dover,  at  the  head 
of  Hickman's  Creek,  his 
head-quarters,  refrained 
from  a  general  attack, 
while  waiting  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  gun-boats 
and  Wallace's  Third  Di- 
vision. Yet  heavy  artil- 
lery firing  and  brisk  skii^ 
mishing  were  kept  up  all 
the  forenoon,  and  Berge's 
sharpshooters,  concealed 
behind  logs  and  trees, 
spread  terror  among  the  Confederate  gunners,  who  were  rapidly  picked  off 
by  them.  Finally,  with  a  determination  to  make  a  lodgment  upon  the 
Confederate  intrenchments,  McClemand,  at  about  noon,  ordered  Colonel 
Wallace  to  capture  a  formidable  battery,  known  as  the  Middle  Redoubt,  on 
a  hill  west  of  a  valley,  which  separated  the  right  wing  under  Buckner  from 
the  right  center  commanded  by  Colonel  Hieman.  The  troops  employed 
for  this  purpose  were  Illinois  regiments — ^the  Seventeenth,  Major  Smith, 
commanding ;  the  Forty-eighth,  Colonel  Hayne ;  and  the  Forty-ninth, 
Colonel  Morrison — covered  by  McAllister's  battery.  They  were  placed 
under  Hayne,  who  was  the  senior  colonel  Dashing  across  the  intervening 
knolls  and  ravines,  and  up  toward  the  battery,  with  great  spirit,  they  found 
themselves  confronted  by  superior  numbers.  Their  line  not  being  long 
enough  to  envelope  the  works,  the  Forty-fifth  Illinois,  Colonel  Smith,  were 


eSAHT'l  mAD-QDARmU,  rOKT  DONXUOIC. 


■  Thla  iT^ment,  orniM  with  the  Henry  rifle,  were  or^nlzed  oa  Bti&ri>-ahoot6rs  hj  Oenemi  Fremont  Etch 
man  w:u  chosen  becaase  or  his  ikill  aa  k  marksman.  The  regiment  first  apiK>nrcd  in  action  tn  the  siege  now 
nniler  contlderalion.  They  u-ero  afterwaitl  consplcuona  at  the  battle  of  Sbiloh,  and  the  siege  of  Corinth.  They 
wcri'  also  la  aotlve  service  In  Sherman**  CompaijEn  tn  1S64,  where  they  were  highly  compllnnente<l  by  CcnrraU 
McPhersoQ  and  Ix)gan.  for  having  held  a  ridge  at  ISesaca  against  a  brigade  of  Confederates.  I  am  Inilehtcd  to 
UenteBant  A.  W.  Bill,  of  the  regiment,  f«r  tlie  sketch  fn>m  wliich  the  engraving  on  page  210  was  maile. 
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sent  to  their  support  on  the  right.  They,  too,  disphiyed  great  courage  in 
the  face  of  a  galling  fire.  The  Confederates  were  concentrated  in  defense 
of  the  position  with  two  supporting  field  batteries,  and  soon  began  to  show 
strength  in  front  of  Oglesby's  brigade.  Schwartz's  battery  was  first 
advanced  to  meet  this  new  danger,  and  then  Taylor  was  directed  to  throw 
forward  two  sections  of  his  battery  to  that  position.  The  fight  for  a  little 
while  was  severe  and  stubborn,  when  the  Nationals  were  repulsed.  Similar 
movements  on  the  left  by  a  portion  of  Colonel  Lauman's  brigade  were 
equally  unsuccessful,  and  in  both  cases  the  National  loss  was  heavy.  The 
troops,  somewhat  discouraged,  fell  back  to  the  position  they  occupied  in  the 
morning,  and  anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  gun-boats  and  expected 
re-enforcements. 

That  night  the  National  troops  were  terribly  smitten  by  an  unexpected 
enemy.  The  spring-like  morning,  during  which  many  of  them,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  battle,  had  laid  aside  their  overcoats  and  blankets,  was  succeeded 
by  clouds  and  chilliness  in  the  afternoon,  heavy  rain  in  the  evening,  and  sleet 
and  snow  and  severe  frost  at  midnight,  the  mercury  having  rapidly  fallen 
at  that  hour  to  only  ten  degrees  above  zero.  The  besiegers  were  bivouacked 
without  tents,  and  dared  not  light  a  fire,  because  it  immediately  became  a 
mark  for  the  guns  of  the  besieged.  Their  food  was  scant,  and  some  were 
without  any ;  and  in  that  keen  wintry  air,  the  ground  like  iron,  and  mailed 
in  ice,  with  insufficient  clothing,  no  shelter,  and  half  starved,  the  weary, 
worn,  and  intensely-suffering  troops  sadly  and  anxiously  awaited  the  dawn 
and  the  expected  re-enforcements.  The  Confederates,  who  lay  upon  their 
arms  all  night  in  the  trenches,  were  equal  suffei-ers. 

Conscious  of  the  peril  of  his  situation,  Grant  had  sent  a  courier  to 
General  Wallace  at  Fort  Henry,  to  bring  over  the  garrison  there  imme- 
diately.   The  order  reached  that  officer  at  about  midnight.    At 
'  ^i8M^     da^^"'  ^^  marched  f^r  Fort  Donelson,  with  the  Eleventh  Indiana, 
the  Eighth  Missouri,  and  his  battery  in  charge  of  Company  A, 
Chicago  Artillery.     A  crust  of  sleet  and  snow  covered  the  ground,  and  the 
air  was  fiiU  of  drifting  frost.     With  cheering,  and  singing  of  songs,  and 
sounding  of  bugles  these  troops  pressed  on,  and  at  noon  the  general  reported 
at  Grant's  head-quarters,  and  dined  with  him  on  crackers  and  coffee. 

In  the  mean  time  the  gimboats  and  transports  had  arrived,  and  with  them 
the  re-enforcements  that  were  to  form  the  Third  Division.  The  advent  of  the 
latter  was  most  timely.  They  were  landed  with  their  artillery  three  miles 
below  the  fort,  and,  rapidly  clearing  the  woods  before  them,  were  standing 
around  Grant's  head-quarters  soon  after  Wallace's  arrival  there.  He  was  at 
once  placed  in  conunand  of  them,'  and  posted  between  MeClemand  and  Smith, 
thereby  (with  two  of  Smith's  regiments,  under  McArthur,  posted  on  McClei^ 
nand's  extreme  right)  completing  the  absolute  investment  of  the  fort  and  its 
outworks.    He  was  ordered  by  Grant  to  hold  that  position;  and  to  prevent 

>  This  iliTtslon  consisted  of  two  brigades,  oommandcd  respectively  bjr  Colonels  Cnft  and  John  M.  ThafV. 
The  first  brignde  vCraft*a)  iras  composed  of  the  Thirty -first  Indiana,  Colonel  Osbom;  Seronteenth  Kentoeky 
Colonel  McHenry;  Fnrty-fonrth  Indiana,  Colonel  Keed ;  and  Twenty-fifth  Kentucky,  Colonel  Shaekelfunl.  Tb» 
aeeund  brigade  (Thayer's)  was  composed  of  the  First  Nebraska,  Colonel  McCord ;  Sereaty-slzth  Ohio,  Colonel 
Woods;  and  Fllty-elgtath  Ohio,  Colonel  Stradman.  ThreeTegiment8(Forty-sixth  Illlnoli, Colonel  DstIs;  Fifty- 
si-venth  Illinois,  Colonel  Baldwin ;  and  Firty-etghth  Illinois,  Colonel  Lynch)  came  np  the  next  day  dnriag  th« 
action,  and  were  attached  to  Colonel  Thayer's  command. 
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the  enemy  from  escaping  in  that  direction ;  in  other  words,  to  repel  any  sally 
from  the  fort.  Rations  that  had  been  brought  forward  were  now  issued  to 
the  half-starved  men  of  the  line,  and  all  the  preparations  for  a  general  assault 
were  soon  completed. 

The  gun-boat  Carondelet,  Commander  Walke,  which  had  arrived  two 
days  before,  and  made  a  dirersion  in  favor  of  Grant'  on  the  13th,  had  the 
honor  of  opening  the  assault  on  Fort  Donelson,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  tho  14th,*  and  was  immediately  joined  by  the 
armored  vessels  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  and  LouiaviUe.  These 
formed  the  first  line.  The  second  line  was  composed  of  the  anar- 
mored  gxm-hoats  Conestoga,  Tyler,  and  Ltftington.  The  whole  were  under 
the  personal  command  of  Commodore  Foote,  who  had  not  been  able  to  get 
his  mortar-boats  in  readiness  to  accompany  the  expedition. 

Tho  flotilla  made  direct  war  upon  the  water-batteries,  with  the  intention 
of  silencing  and  passing  them,  so  as  to  gain  a  position  to  enfilade  the  faces 
of  the  fort  with  broadsides.  The  fight  was  severe.  Never  was  a  little 
squadron  exposed  to  so  terrible  a.  fire. 
Twenty  heavy  guns  were  trained  upon  it, 
those  from  the  hill-side  hurling  plunging 
shot  with  awful  precision  and  effect,  while 
only  twelve  boat-guns  could  reply.  Yet, 
in  the  fivcc  of  this  terrific  storm,  Foote,  with 
his  flag-ship  {8l  Louis)  and  the  other 
armored  boats,  slowly  moved  nearer  and 
nearer  in  the  desperate  struggle,  until  he 
was  only  four  hundred  yards  from  the  bat- 
teries. Very  soon  the  upper  one  of  four 
gnns  was  silenced,  the  men  were  flying  from 
both  to  the  fort  above,  and  the  victorious 
Teasels  were  on  the  point  of  shooting  by, 
when  the  LouisvUle,  assailed  by  flying  mis- 
siles and  a  cross  fire,  was  disabled  by  a  shot 
which  cut  away  her  rudder-chains.  Utterly 
helpless,  she  drifted  away  with  the  current 
of  the  narrow  river.  The  flag-ship  was 
very  soon  in  a  similar  condition,  and  the 
commodore  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
foot  by  a  falling  piece  of  timber.  The  other  two  armored  vessels  were  terribly 
wounded,  and  a  heavy  rifled  cannon  on  the  Carondelet  was  bursted  during 
the  engagement. 

F'or  more  than  an  hour  the  tempest  of  iron  had  been  beating  furiously 


rosmoif  OP  th*  ouk-boats  in  tob  attack 

ox  roKT  DOSKLSOH.'' 


^  That  dlTenloD  was  man  \p  the  form  of  areconnoisaanoe,  and  tho  operations  of  tho  gnn-boiit  wore  extnme)j 
UMital.  The  OarondsUt  lay  behind  a  Jutting  promontory,  seciiro  from  the  heavier  shota  from  the  abore,  uud 
burled  ahot  and  abell  Into  tho  fort  and  on  tho  vatcr  batteries  vitb  great  effect  The  onmmaader  of  theee 
battarias  afterward  declared  that  the  flre  of  the  CarondtM  did  mora  actual  damage  to  hla  gnna  than  the  heavy 
bombardinent  on  tho  following  Any.  A  shot  from  tho  CarondeUt,  on  tho  morning  of  the  13th,  killed  Captain 
Dixon,  ono  of  the  beat  of  tho  Confederate  eoginoera,  and  that  reaael  waa  apecially  singleil  cut  for  injury  on  the 
14th,  for,  oa  a  Cunfederato  olBcor  (Paymaster  Nixun)  said,  "She  waa  the  object  of  our  hatred;"  and  added, 
**  Many  a  gun  waa  lereled  at  her  alone." 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Commander  Walko,  of  the  OarondtUi,  tat  tho  above  aketoh  ahowtng  the 
position  of  the  flotilla  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack  on  the  water  batteriei. 
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upon  the  four  armored  vessels,  and  so  perilous  became  the  condition  of  ' 
all,  that  Footo  ordered  them  to  withdraw.  Then  the  fugitives  from  thei 
liatteries  ran  back  to  thi^ir  guns,  and  gave  the  retiring  flotilla  some  d( 
parting  blows.  The  four  vessels  received  during  the  action,  in  the  aggrc 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-one  wounds  from  the  Confederate 
and  slioll,'  and  lost  fifty-four  men  killed  and  maimed. 

After  consultation  with  General  Grant  and  his  own  officers,  Foote  6€ 
for  Cairo,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  damages  to  hm  flotilla  repaired,  a 
bring  up  a  competent  naval  force  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  siege  with  gr 
vigor.'  Grant  resolved  to  wait  for  his  return  and  for  large  re-enforcen 
meanwhile  strengthening  his  own  weak  points,  holding  the  Coufcde 
tightly  in  their  intrenchmonts,  and  cutting  off  their  supplies,  with  a  possi 
of  starving  them  into  a  surrender.  The  besieged  were  conscious  of  their 
which  would  increase  with  every  hour  of  delay.  The  ofticers  of  division 
brigades  held  a  council  of  war  on  the  evening  of  the  1 4th,' 
■  '^jjj^'"'^'  which  Floyd,  the  chief  commander,  presided.  He  gave  it  i 
opinion  that  the  fort  was  untenable  with  less  than  fifty  thoi 
men  to  defend  it,  and  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  garris< 
make  a  sortie  next  morning,  with  half  his  army  and  Forrest's  cavalry, 
McClernand's  division  on  Grant's  right,  crush  it,  or  throw  it  back  upon 
lace,  and  by  a  succeeding  movement  on  the  center,  by  Buckuer,  cas 
whole  beleaguering  army  into  confusion,  or  rout  and  destroy  it,  wJici 
liberated  troops  might  easily  pass  out  into  the  open  country  around  1 
ville.  Tliis  plan,  promising  success,  was  agreed  to  by  unanimous  coi 
and  preparations  were  made  accordingly. 

The   troops   designated   for   the   grand   sortie,  about  ten   thousat 
number,   were   under   the  command  of  Generals  Pillow  and  Bushrc 

Johnston,   the    former   being 
oi     /rhey    were    put    in    motion  . 
'  Dover    at     five    o' 

» Fob.  18.  „  , 

on    baturday   morn 

jn.-      Colonel  Baldwin's  brigade  of 

regiments    of  Mississippi  and 

nessee    troops  in  advance,  foUi 

by   four  Virginia  regiments,  i 

Colonels  Wharton  and  3IcCaus 

and    several    more    under   Col 

Davidson,  Drake,  and  otbers.    1 

were      accompanied      by      Foi 

cavalry  and  thirty  heavy  guns, 

a    full    complement    of    artillo 

This   main   body    were  directe 

attack    McClernand's    troops, 

occupied  the  heights  that  reached  to  the  river,'just  above  Dover.     Bnc 

was  directed  to  strike  Wallace's   division,   which   lay  across    the  Wyi 


BDBUBOtf  I.  JOnnSTOH. 


*  Fifly-nine  shot  struck  the  St.  Louis,  thirty -six  hit  the  LouUvitle,  twentjr-six  iroanded  the  Car* 
ftnd  twenty  shot  were  received  by  the  Pittuhurg. 

^  iicport  uf  Commodure  FwtXu  to  the  tieoreuuy  of  the  Nary,  on  board  bis  flag-ship,  Feb.  15Ul,  tdtl 
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Feny  road,  at  aboat  the  same  time,  so  that  it  should  not  be  in  a  condition 
to  aid  McClemand.  Pillow  expected,  he  said,  "  to  roll  the  enemy  in  full 
retreat  over  upon  €reneral  Buckner,  when,  by  hia  attack  in  flank  and  rear," 
they  "  could  cut  up  the  enemy  and  put  him  completely  to  rout."' 

McClemand's  division  was  well  posted  to  resist  the  assailants,  had  they 
been  on  the  alert ;  but  the  movement  of  the  Confederates  appears  not  to 
have  been  even  suspected.  Reveille  was  just  sounding,  and  the  troops  were 
not  under  arms ;  and  so  sudden  and  vigorous  was  Pillow's  attack,  that  the 
whole  of  Grant's  right  wing  was  seriously  menaced  witnin  twenty  minutes 
after  the  presence  of  the  Confederates  was  observed.  Then  vigor  and  skill 
marked  every  movement,  and  Pillow's  attempt  to  throw  cavalry  in  the  rear 
of  McArthur,  on  Oglesby's  extreme  right,  was  thwarted. 

The  attack  was  quick,  furious,  and  heavy.  Oglesby's  brigade  had 
received  the  first  shock  of  the  battle,  and  gallantly  withstood  it  until  their 
ammunition  began  to  fail  Colonel  W.  H.  L.  Wallace's  brigade  hastened  to 
their  relief  but  the  pressure  was  so 
tremendous  that  Oglesby's  line  all  gave 
way,  excepting  the  extreme  left,  held  by 

the  Thirty-first  Illinois,  whose  commander,  MLzi^^..^^^^  I 

Colonel  John  A.  Logan,  inspired  his 
troops  -with  such  courage  and  faith  by 
his  own  acts,  that  they  stood  like  a  wall 
opposed  to  the  foe,  and  prevented  a  panic 
and  a  rout.  In  the  mean  time  the  light 
batteries  under  Taylor,  McAllister,  and 
Dresser,  shifting  positions  and  continually 
sending  heavy  volleys  of  grape  and  can- 
ister shot,  made  the  line  of  the  assailants 
recoil  again  and  again.  But  the  fresh 
troops  continually  pressing  forward  in 
greater  nnrabc-rs  kept  its  strength  unim- 
paired, and  very  soon  the  whole  of  Mc- 
Clemand's  division  was  in  such  a  perilous  situation,  that  at  about  eight 
o'clock  he  sent  to  General  Lewis  Wallace,  commanding  the  Third  Division, 
for  inuncdiate  assistance.  As  the  latter  was  assigned  to  the  special  duty  of 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  Confederates,  he  applied  to  head-quarters  for 
instructions.  Grant  was  away  in  conference  T^ith  Commodore  Foote. 
Again  McClemand  sent  for  assistance,  saying  substantially  that  his  flank 
was  turned,  and  his  whole  command  was  endangered.  Wallace  took  the 
respansibility  of  immediately  ordering  Colonel  Cruft  to  move  his  brigade  on 
to  the  right,  and  report  to  McClemand.  An  incompetent  guide  took-  Cruft 
too  fer  to  the  right,  where  ho  was  fiercely  assailed  by  a  greatly  superior 
force,  and  compelled  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle  for  a  time.  He  struggled 
gallantly  with  an  equally  gallant  foe,  charging  and  receiving  charges  with 
varied  fortunes,  until  his  antagonists  gave  up  the  fight 

In  the  mean  time  General  Buckner  had  made  his  appearance,  in  considcr- 


JOIIM    t.   McCMnHAIID. 


>  Pflk>w'>  rpport  to  Cipiktn  Clamce  Dtrrlek,  "Aislstant  Adjutant -Ofncnl,''  vrittra  at  hit  bom*  la 
Oolninbia,  Teiuieiace,  od  tb*  18th  of  Tthrwary,  IStl 
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able  force,  to  attack  the  left  of  the  center  of  Grant's  line,  and  produce  the 
confusion  as  directed  in  Floyd's  programme.  There  seemed  to  be  moeh 
peril  to  the  National  troops  in  this  movement,  and  the  danger  seemed  more 
imminent  when  some  frightened  ftigitives  from  the  battle  came  crowding  up 
the  hill  in  the  roar  of  Wallace's  Division,  and  a  mounted  officer  dashed 
along,  shouting,  "  We  are  cut  to  pieces !"  It  was  here  that  the  whole  of 
McClemand's  line,  including  Cruft's  men,  was  rapidly  falling  back.  Colo- 
nels Logan,  Lawler^  and  Ransom  were  wounded,  and  a  large  number  of 
subalterns  had  been  killed,  yet  there  was  no  confusion  in  that  line.  This 
was  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  and  it  was  promptly  met.  To  prevent  a  panic 
in  his  own  brigade,  Wallace  ordered  Colonel  Thayer  to  move  on  by  the 
right  flank.  Riding  at  the  front,  he  met  the  retiring  troops,  moving  in 
good  order  and  calling  for  ammunition,  the  want  of  which  had  been  the  chief 
cause  of  their  misfortune.  He  saw  that  every  thing  depended. upon  prompt 
action,  lliere  was  no  time  to  wait  for  orders,  so  he  thrust  hb  third  brigade 
(Colonel  Thayer  commanding)  between  the  retiring  troops  and  the  flushed 
Confederates,  who  were  rapidly  following,  formed  a  new  line  of  battle  across 
the  road,  with  the  Chicago  artillery,  Lieutenant  Wood,  in  the  center,  and  the 
First  Nebraska,  Fifty-eighth  Illinois,  Fifty-eighth  Ohio,  and  a  company 
of  the  Thirty-second  Illinois  on  its  right  and  left.  Back  of  these  was  a 
reserve,  composed  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Ohio,  and  Forty-sixth  and  Fifty- 
seventh  Illinois.  In  this  position  they  awaited  attack,' while  McClemand's 
retiring  tfoops,  halting  near,  supplied  themselves  with  ammunition  from 
wagons  which  Wallace  had  ordered  up. 

These  preparations  were  just  completed  when  the  Confederates  (the 
forces  of  Pillow  and  Buckner  combined')  fell  heavily  upon  the  battery  and 
First  Nebraska,  and  were  cast  back  by  them  as  the  rock  throws  back  the 
billows.  "To  say  they  did  well,"  said  Wallace,  "is  not  enough;  their 
conduct  was  splendid.  They  alone  repelled  the  charge  ;"*  and  the  Confede- 
rates, after  a  severe  contest,  retired  to  their  works  in  confusion.  "  They 
withdrew,"  said  Buckner,  "without  panic,  but  in  some  confusion,  to  the 
trenches.'"  This  was  the  last  sally  from  the  fort,  for,  by  the  timely  and  effec- 
tual interposition  of  the  Third  Division,  the  plans  of  the  Confederates  were 
frustrated.  "I speak  advisedly"  wrote  Captain  W.  S.  Hillyer  (Grant's  Aid- 
de-camp)  to  General  Wallace  the  next  day,  on  a  slip  of  paper  with  pencdl, 
*'  God  bless  you !  you  did  save  the  day  on  the  right !"  Poor  Pillow,  with  his 
usual  shallowness,  had  sept  an  aid,  when  McClemand's  line  gave  way,  to  tele- 
graph to  Johnston,  that  "  on  the  honor  of  a  soldier  "  the  day  was  theirs ;'  and 
he  foolishly  persisisted  in  saying,  in  his  first  report,  a  few  days  afterward, 
that  the  Confederates  had  accomplished  their  ol^ject,  when  it  was  known  to 
all  that  they  had  utterly  failed. 

It  was  at  about  noon  when  the  Confederates  were  driven  back  to  thdr 
trenches.  General  Grant  seemed  doubtful  of  his  ability  to  make  a  successibi 
assault  upon  their  works  with  his  present  force,  and  at  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  he  called  McClemand  and  Wallace  aside  for  consultation. 

■  Oencral  PIIIow'b  Rrat  Beport  '  Beport  of  0«nenl  Walttev.  *  Report  of  OoDcntI  Boekiwr. 

*  Oo  the  fttn'nffth  of  thin,  Johnston  e-ent  a  dispatch  U*  Rtctamonil.  announdnfc  a  gn-at  victory,  and  on  Moo- 
4*7  the  MAmoTut  Bn^ftUrtr  said :  ■■Tbi*  splendid  feat  of  arms  and  glorloas  victory  to  our  cans*  will  send  a 
thrill  of  Joy  ovtr  the  whole  Uonfedora^." 
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They  were  all  on  horseback.  Gnnt  held  some  dispatches  in  his  hand.  He 
spoke  of  the  seeming  necessity  of  falling  back  and  intrenching,  so  as  to 
stand  on  the  defensive,  until  re-enforcements  and  Footc's  flotilla  should 
arrive.  His  words  were  few,  as  usual,  and  his  face  was  flushed  by  strong 
emotions  of  the  mind,  while  he  turned  his  eyes  nervously  now  and  then  on 
the  dispatchea  It  was  suggested  that  McGlemaod's  defeat  uncovered  the 
road  by  which  the  enemy  might  escape  to  Glarksville.  In  an  instant  the 
GeneraFs  countenance  changed  from  cloudiness  to  sunshine.  A  new  thought 
took  possession  of  him  and  he  acted  instantly  on  its  suggestions.  Grasping 
the  dispatches  more  firmly,  he  ordered  McClemand  to  retake  the  hill  he  had 
lost,  while  Smith  should  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  Confederate 
right.' 

The  new  movement  was  immediately  begun.  McClemand  requested 
Wallace  to  retake  the  ground  lost  in  the  morning.  A  column  of  attack  was 
soon  formed,  with  the  Eighth  Missouri,  Colonel  Morgan  L.  Smith,  and  the 
Eleventh  Indiana  (Wallace's  old  regiment).  Colonel  George  McGinuis  (both 
led  by  the  former  as  a  brigade),  moving  at  the  head.  Two  Ohio  regiments', 
under  Colonel  Ross,  formed  a  supporting  column.  At  the  same  time,  Colontl 
Croft  formed  a  line  of  battle  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  Eighth  Missouri  led  the  van,  closely  followed  by  the  Eleventli 
Indiana ;  and  when  about  half  way  up  the  hill,  they  received  a  volley  from  its 
summit.  The  ground  was  broken,  rough,  and  partly  wooded.  The  Nationals 
pressed  on,  and  the  struggle  was  fierce  and  unyielding  for  more  than  an  hour. 
Gradually  the  Confederates  were  pushed  back,  and  their  assailants  soon 
cleared  the  hill.  They  drove  the  insurgents  to  their  intrenchmcnts,  and 
would  have  assailed  them  there  had  not  an  order  reached  Wallace,  when 
he  was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off  the  works,  to  halt  and  retire 
his  column,  as  a  new  plan  of  operations  was  in  contemplation  for  the  next 
day.  Tliat  commander  was  astonished  and  perplexed.  He  was  satisfied 
that  Grant  was  not  inforhied  of  the  entire  success  of  his  movement.  He 
was  also  satisfied  that  if  he  should  fall  back  and  give  up  the  hill  (it  was  then 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening)  the  way  would  be  opened  for  the  Confederates 
to  escape  under  cover  of 
approaching  darkness.  So 
he  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  disobeying  the  or- 
der, and  he  bivouacked  on 
the  field  of  victory.  All 
of  that  keen  wintry  night 
his  wearied  troops  were 
busy  in  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  the  wounded,  and 
in    burying    the    many   Illi- 


TKC  a>Avn  or  Tan  iLLUiais  tbooi'&* 


*  0«n«ral  Shcmmn  tays  that  Ocneral  Orant  told  him  that,  ftt  a  certain  period  of  tho  battle^  *'bo  txvr  that 
ctlhar  tida  wai  tuadf  to  glT«  va^  If  tha  other  ahowed  ■  hold  fknnt,  aad  ha  detenulDad  to  do  that  Torjr  thinf;, 
toadraiice  on  tho  entrmy,  when,  aa  ha  prognosticated,  th»  enemy  sorrcndered.^— Shcrman'a  Letter  to  the 
Editor  or  tha  Vnittd  Statet  SerrU*  ifaffaHne.  Jnnnarjr,  1SSS. 

•  Tbia  U  fMm  a  aketch  made  by  the  aothiw  aarljr  In  Mar,  186&  This  bnrial-plaao.  snrronndril  br  a  nide 
mttUng  fence,  waa  In  HjrBmltK'a  old  Held,  In  th«  edge  of  a  wood,  near  where  McArtbiir'a  truopa  were  posted. 
Tb«  trees  and  •brobbery  la  the  adjoining  wood  ahowed  handreda  of  marfci  of  the  aercre  battle. 
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iioia  troops  who  had  &llen  in  the  conflict  of  the  momii^.  They  also  made 
preparations  for  storming  the  Confederate  works  at  an  early  hour  on  tha 
following  day. 

While  Wallace  was  carrying  on  the  saccessful  movement  on  the  Con- 
federate left,  Smith  was  assailing  their  intrenchments  on  their  right.  He 
posted  Cavender's  heavy  guns  so  as  to  pour  a  murderous  fire  upon  these  and 
the  fort  Lauman's  Brigade  formed  the  attacking  column,  while  Cook's 
Brigade,  posted  on  the  left,  was  ordered  to  make  a  feigned  attack. 

Lauman  was  directed  to  carry  the  heights  on  the  1^  of  the  position  ihat 
had  been  assailed  on  Thursday.  He  placed  the  Second  Iowa,  Colonel  TntUe, 
in  the  van.  These  were  followed  by  the  Fifty-sixth  Indiana  as  a  support 
These,  in  turn,  were  closely  followed  by  the  Twenty-fifth  Indiana  and  Seventh 
and  Fourteenth  Iowa,  while  Berge's  sharpshooters  were  deployed  as  skir- 
mishers on  the  extreme  right  and  left  of  the  column.  When  all  were  in  readi- 
ness, General  Smith  rode  along  the  line,  told  the  troops  he  would  lead  them, 
and  directed  them  to  clear  the  rifle-pits  with  the  bayonet  alone.  At  a  given 
signal,  the  column  moved,  under  cover  of  Captain  Stone's  Missouri  Battery; 
and  Smith,  with  a  color-bearer  at  his  side,  rode  in  advance,  bis  commanding 
figure,  flowing  gray  hair,  and  coorageous  example,  inspiring  the  men  with 
the  greatest  admiration. 

Very  soon  the  column  was  swept  by  a  terrible  fire  from  the  Confederate 
artillery.  It  wavered  for  a  moment,  but  the  words  and  acts  of  the  General 
soon  restored  its  steadiness,  and  it  moved  on  rapidly.  When  Tuttle  was 
within  range  of  the  Confederate  muskets,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  men  and  shouted  '.'  Forward !"  Without  firing  a  gun,  they  charged  upon 
the  Confederates  with  the  bayonet,  driving  them  from  their  intrenchments, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  cheers  from  a  thousand  voices,  the  National  standard 
was  planted  upon  them.  When  darkness  fell,  General  Grant  knew  that  his 
plan,  so  suddenly  conceived  in  a  moment  of  anxiety,  had  secured  a  solid 
triumph — ^that  the  rich  fruit  of  victory  was  ripe  and  ready  to  fall  into  his 
lap.  There  was  joy  in  the  National  camp  that  night,  while  terror  brooded 
over  the  imprisoned  Confederates. 

"  How  shall  we  escape  ?"  was  the  important  question  anxiously  considered 
by  the  Confederate  leaders  that  night,  especially  by  Floyd  and  Pillow ;  the 
former  terror-stricken,  because  of  the  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  again'st  which  he  had  committed  such  fearful  crimes ;  and  the 
latter  suficring  unnecessarily  for  the  same  reason,  liis  vanity  magnifying  his 
own  importance  much  beyond  its  true  proportions.  A  Council  of  War  was 
held  at  PiUow's  head-quarters,  in  Dover,  at  midnight,  to  consider  (he  matter. 
There  were  criminations  and  recriminations,  and  Floyd  and  Pillow  seemed 
to  think  of  little  else  than  the  salvation  of  themselves  from  the  power  of  their 
injured  Government.  Buckner,  too,  desired  to  escape,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
effect  it,  if  possible,  by  cutting  their  way  through  the  supposed  weak  right 
of  the  National  lines,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  press  on  toward 
Nashville. 

Colonel  Forest  was  ordered,  at  abont  two  o'clock,  to  ascertain  the  poeiUon 
of  the  Nationals,  and  the  practicability  of  escaping  by  the  river  road.  He 
reported,  that  the  position  from  which  the  Confederates  had  been  driven  by 
Wallace  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  left,  by  which  lay  their  projected  course  of 
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escape,  -was  held  bj  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  that  the  baek-water  above 
Dover  could  not  be  crossed  except  by  cavalry.  Again  the  conncil  deliberated, 
when  is.  Was  agreed  that  the  cost  of  an  attempt  to  cut  their  way  out  would 
probably  be  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  three-fourths  of  the  troops.  "  No  com- 
mander," said  Bnckner,  "  has  a  right  to  make  such  a  sacrifice."  Floyd  agreed 
with  him,  and  quickly  said,  "  Then  we  will  have  to  capitulate ;  but,  gentle- 
men," he  added,  nervously,  "  Z cannot  surrender;  you  know  my  position  with 
the  Federals :  it  wouldn't  do,  it  wouldn't  do."  Pillow  then  said  to  Floyd, 
"I  will  not  surrender  myself  nor  the  command;  ioill  die  Jirst." — "Then," 
said  Bnckner,  coolly,  "  I  suppose,  gentlemen,  the  surrender  will  devolve  upon 
me."  The  terrified  Floyd  quickly  asked,  "General,  if  you  are  put  in  com- 
mand, wiil  you  allow  me  to  take  out,  by  the  river,  my  brigade  ?" — "  If  you 
move  before  I  shall  offer  to  surrender,"  Buckner  replied.  "Then,  sir,"  said 
Floyd,  "  I  surrender  the  command."  Pillow,  who  was  next  in  rank,  and  to 
whom  Floyd  offered  to  transfer  the  command,  quickly  exclaimed,  "  I  will  not 
accept  it — I  will  never  surrender."  While  speaking,  he  turned  toward  Buck- 
ner, who  said,  "I  will  accept,  and  share  the  fate  of  my  command."' 

When  the  capitulation  was  determined  upon,  Floyd  and  Pillow,  who,  it 
has  been  justly  remarked,  had  already  disgraced  the  name  of  American 
citizens,  proceeded  to  disgrace  the  character  of  a  soldier  also,'  by  stealing 
away  under  cover  of  the  night,  deserting,  in  the  most  cowardly  manner,  the 
soldierly  Buckner  and  the  brave  men  who  had  defended  the  post.  In  order 
to  aid  their  flight,  the  latter  allowed.  Forest  to  attempt  to  cut  his  way  out 
with  his  cavalry.  In  too  much  haste  to  save  himself,  Floyd  did  not  wait  for 
all  of  his  Virginians  to  get  ready  to  escape  with  him,  but  with  a  few  of  them, 
hastily  collected,  he  embarked  on  a  steamer  at  Dover,  followed  by  the  curses 
and  hisses  of  thousands  on  the  shore,  and  fled  to  Nashville.'  Pillow  sneaked 
away  in  the  darkness,  and,  in  perfect  safety  at  his  home  in  Columbia,  in 
Middle  Tennessee,  he  sat  down  a  few  days  afterward  to  write  a  report  to  his 
indignant  superiors.  Forest  and  his  horsemen,  about  eight  hundred  in  num- 
ber, also  escaped.  There  is  not  in  all  history  a  meaner  picture  of  the  conduct 
of  traitors  than  that  aflforded  by  the  Council  of  War  at  Dover,  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  16th  of  February,  1862. 

That  Sunday  morning  dawned  brightly  upon  the  Union  army.  At  day- 
break, Wallace  prepared  to  storm  the  Confederate  intrenchments,  and  while 
making  dispositions  for  that  purpose,  a  bugle  in  the  direction  of  the  fort 
sounded  a  parley.  Dimly  seen  iii  the  morning  twilight  was  an  officer  with 
the  bugler,  bearing  a  white  flag,  and  at  the  same  time  a  similar  flag  was 
seen  waving  over  the  fort,  in  token  of  a  willingness  to  surrender.  Wallace 
immediately  rode  to  Buckner's  quarters.  The  latter  had  posted  a  letter  to 
Grant,  asking  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  agree  upon  terms  of 


■  Swsni  •tatanwnti  of  Colonel  Foreat,  Mi^or  Oiutsrof  A.  Henrf,  M^or  W.  H.  Haynea,  ud  Uanter  Nlohol- 
I,  who  were  preeent  aX  the  eonnoiL 
<  Coppfe's  Grant  and  ki»  Campaign*,  p«^  K. 
*'An  eptgninmntlit  of  tlw  day  wrote  cuncemlng  Floyd^s  escape.  Baying: — 

**The  thief  !s  a  coward  by  natare's  law; 
Who  betnya  the  State,  to  no  one  la  tne; 
And  the  brave  foe  at  Fort  Donelson  eaw 
Their  llg ht-fiogered  Floyd  waa  Ught-lboted  toa 
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capitulation,  and  suggesting  an  armistice  until  noon.  Wallace  iinmed 
scat  word  to  Grant  that  Dover  was  surrendered,  and  his  troops 
iu  possession  of  the  town.  This  made  Grant's  reply  to  Buckner  shoi 
ex]jlit'it.  He  considered  Buckner  and  his  troops  as  simply  rebels  in 
with  no  right  to  ask  any  terms  excepting  siicli  as  humanity  required, 
said,  ''  No  terms  other  than  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  c 
accepted.     I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works." 

Grant's  reply  irritated  the  helpless  Buckner,  and,  with  folly  equal 
chagrin,  he  answered,  "  The  distribution  of  the  forces  under  my  com 
incident  to  an  unexpected  change  of  commanders,  and  the  ovcrwhe 
force  under  youi"  command,  comjjel  me,  uotwithstanduig  the  brilliant  s 


CAJdl'   i>wLuLAb. 


of  the  Confederate  arms  yesterday,  to  accept  the  imgencrous  and  un< 
rous  terms  which  you  propose."  Tliis  was  followed  by  the  speedy  suri 
of  the  fort,  with  thirteen  thousand  five  imndred  men,  as  prisoners  o 
(including  the  sick  and  wounded),  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  s 
Camp  Douglas,  near  Chicago ;'  also  three  thousand  horses,  forty-eiglit 


'  Generals  Buckner  and  Til^buian,  who  were  captured  at  Fort  Ilenrj-,  were  sent  to  Fort  Warren,  1 
Harbor.    Leading  Uiiiunista  uf  Kentucky  aaked  fur  the  surrt-uiler  uf  Buckner  to  tlw  civil  aatfaurith 

State,   to  be  tried   for  tn-aaui 
T-r  that  ccHiimonwealth.     The  af> 

was  refused,  and  ho  was  after 
chaufred. 

Camp  Douglas  was  bo  n: 
honor  of  Senator  l)oa;:]aa,  and 
atetl  on  l.iiid  [hat  ha<l  iKdonicet] 
In  tills  eatnp  many  of  the 
repiinents,  that  performed  su< 
service.  Were  drilled.  It  was  e 
Into  a  prison,  and  early  lit  .Kp 
after  the  battle  of  Sliiloh,  it  c 
full  8,000  captives,  most  of  «h 
from  Alabama,  Mississippi,  un 
The  pass-ago  of  these  prisoners  through  the  country  t()  their  destinutiog  produced  a  profound  seasatiui 
LauIs  Journal  mentioned  the  arrival  there  of  ten  thousand  of  them,  on  ten  steamers. 

A  largo  number  of  tho  captives  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  wore  also  sent  to  Camp  Chase,  at  O 


PU80X  AT  CaUP  C1LA6E,    COLUMDUB,  OUIO. 
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pieoefl,  seventeen  heavy  guns,  twenty  thooaand  moskets,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  military  Btores.i     On  the  following  day,  two  regiments  of  Tennessee 


rLAii  or  Tm  nwn  or  ron  BoKsuon. 

troops,  that  came  up  to  re-enfbrce  the  garrison,  in  ignorance  of  the  surrender, 
were  also  made  prisoners.    During  the  siege,  the  Confederates  had  lost,  it 

OUa,  which  vn5  to  named  In  honor  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Traunry.  The  prison  thero  win  hi  the  tontheut 
tantr  of  the  camp.  The  atrani;  Incloore  was  abont  tlxtecs  feet  In  height,  b«tU  nf  two-Inch  pine  plank,  with 
•eaoUlny  well  bolted  and  bnced.    The  picture  shows  the  exterior  of  the  prison  and  the  jninnl-honses. 

'  A  participant  In  the  aoenea  at  Fort  Donelson  wrote  ss  follows  e«ncemlnf  the  snrrendcr;  "  One  of  the 
xraodest  sights  in  the  whole  siege,  and  one  which  comes  only  once  In  a  centary,  was  the  trfomphal  entry  Into 
the  fort  on  Sunday  momlnf.  .  .  ,  The  sight  fmtn  the  highest  point  In  the  fort,  commanding  a  rtew  of 
ba4k  riTcr  and  camp,  was  Imposlag.  There  were  on  one  side  regiment  after  regiment  pouring  In,  their  flag* 
lasting  gayly  In  the  wind ;  some  of  them  which  had  beon  rent  and  hulsd  on  the  Belda  of  Mexico,  and  others  with 
'Sprlngflrld'emhlaannedon  their  folds;  one  msirnlflOFiit  brass  band  ponring  ont  the  melodies  of  'Hall  Co- 
lomUa,'  *Star  Spangled  Bonner,* '  Yankee  Doorlle,*  etc..  In  nnch  etyleasthegaslngcaptlres  had  never  heard,  even 
In  th*  palmy  days  of  peace;  On  the  other  was  a  spertacle  which  sdrpassea  all  description.  The  narrow  Cnmbcr- 
laadasanedaUTo  with  stMonera.  First  came  the  gnn-boats,flring9alntes;  then  ranie  little  black  tags,  snorting 
thelraodamations ;  and  after  them  the  rast  fleet  of  transports,  ponring  ont  rolames  of  black  smoke,  their  banner* 
■•atlng  gayly  In  the  brme,  firing  adatea,  their  decks  corored  with  people  sending  deafbning  shoots  In  rcspODi* 
te  thos*  bom  the  sbora.    The  scens  was  sabUme,  Imprrsstve,  and  wtH  But  easily  bo  Ibfgottan." 
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waa  estimated,  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  killed,  and  one  thousand  and 
seven  wounded.  The  National  loss  waa  estimated  at  four  hundred  and  ibrty- 
six  killed,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  wounded,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prisoners.  The  latter  had  been  sent  across  the  river,  and 
were  not  re-captured.' 

The  victory  at  Fort  Donelson  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
National  cause,  and  the  official  announcement  of  it,*  spreading  with  speed 
of  lightning  over  the  land,  produced  intense  joy  in  every  loyal  bosom.  Cities 
were  illuminated,  heavy  guns  thundered  forth  National  salntes ;  and  every- 
where the  fiag  of  the  Republic  was  llnng  to  the  breeze,  in  token  of  profound 
satisfaction.  The  news  filled  the  conspirators  with  despair,  and  terribly 
depressed  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers  of  the  CJonfederatc  army.  By  it  Europe 
was  made  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  rebellion ;  and  at  some  courts  it  pro- 
duced the  first  serious  thoughts  of  abandoning  the  cause  of  the  conspirators. 
Its  effect,  in  all  relations,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne 
and  his  army  at  Saratoga,  in  1777.  So  powerful  was  the  impression,  that  the 
Confederate  Commissioners  abroad  felt  compelled  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
belittle  the  event,  and,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  general  deficiency  of 
knowledge  of  American  geography,'  to  satisfy  the  ruling  class  tliat  it  waa  of 
no  military  importance  whatever.     In  that  effort  the  Commissioners  failed. 

At  Richmond  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  caused  emotions  of  mingled  anger 
and  dismay.  The  loss  of  Roanoke  Island,  a  few  days  before,  had  greatly 
alarmed  and  irritated  the  conspirators ;  and  now  the  chief  of  the  Confede- 

■  Reports  of  Ocnmlt  Qrant,  UeClernand,  Wallace,  and  nibordinate  olBoen;  and  of  Floyd,  Pillow,  aad 
Bockoer,  and  their  anbordlnateb    Alao  wrtttvii  and  oral  ttatementa  to  tbo  author  by  partlclpanta  In  the  aetloa. 

'  Commandrr  Waike,  In  the  Carmtltltt,  corrled  the  flret  news  of  the  victory  to  Cairo, 
trnm  which  It  waa  telegraphed  to  Gcneml  McClollan  by  General  GtKirgc  W.  Cnlliim,  Ilalleok^ 
Chief  uf  Staff,  then  nt  Cairo,  saying ;  "  The  Union  flag  floata  over  Donclaon,  The  CarontUi€l, 
Captain  Watke,  brings  th«  glorious  intelligence.  The  fort  sarrvndored  at  nine  o'clock  yraterti^ 
(Sunday)  morning.  Generals  Backner,  Boabrod  B.  Johnston,  and  li,000  prisonera,  and  a  lugs 
•mount  of  materials  of  war,  ar«  the  trophies  of  the  Tlctury.  Lnsa  heavy  on  both  aiilcs.  Fhiyd, 
the  thlef^  stole  away  daring  the  night  prcTlons  with  &,000  men,  and  Is  denounced  by  the  rebels 
as  a  traitor.*'  He  then  spoke  of  the  good  conduct  of  Commodore  Footo,  and  announced  the 
foot  that,  notwithstanding  his  anfferlngs  lh>m  the  wonnd  in  bis  foot,  b«  would  Immrdlatsly 
mako  an  attack  on  Chirkavllle,  an  Important  post  about  forty  miles  aboTc.  He  concluded  by 
saying,  "  W«  are  now  firing  a  Katlonal  siilute  from  Fort  Cairo,  Oenenl  Grant's  lata  post,  la 
honor  of  the  glorious  aehieTement" 

The  women  of  St.  louls,  daslrons  of  testifying  their  admiration  of  General  Halleck,  la 
whose  Beportment  and  by  whose  troops  these  victories  had  been  achieved  (and  because  of  his 
energy  In  suppn'sslng  secession  lu  Missouri),  ordered  an  elegant  iwonl  to  be  mode  by.  Tiffany  A 
Co..  of  New  Tork,  to  be  prownted  to  him  in  their  name.  This  was  done  In  the  parlor  of  the 
Plnnteis'  Hotel,  In  St  Itonis,  on  the  evening  of  the  ITth  of  Hareh,  IS61,  by  Mrs.  Helen  Badd, 
who  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  donors.  In  his  brief  reply,  Qeneial  Halleck  assnred  the  women  of 
8t  tionls  that  It  should  be  **Tiscd  In  defense  of  their  happiness,  their  rights,  and  their  honor, 
and  solely  in  behalf  of  Justtoe."  The  weapon  was  an  elegant  one,  richly  ornamented  with 
claasical  deaigna 

BALUOX'S  BWOM. 

*  The  amating  territorial  extent  of  the  United  States  Is  bat  little  comprehended  in  Earope,  and  the  relative 
position  of  places  mentioned  in  coimeetlon  with  the  war  seemed  to  be  very  little  noderatood,  even  by  some  <t 
the  best  infomied  writers  and  speakers.  This  lock  of  exact  information  led  writers  on  American  affairs  Into  the 
most  absurd  speculations  ns  well  as  serious  blunders.  An  illnstnitlve  ewimple  waa  found  in  thesunimary  of 
war  news  team  America  In  the  Paris  MbnUeur,  at  about  the  time  we  are  considering    Speaking  of  the  rspton 

of  RiAnoke  IsL-uid,  and  of  Elizabeth  City,  In  £astem  North  Carolina,*  the  writer  vhaened: 
•  Feb.,  1S62.    "  The  Federal  army  landed,  and  proceeded  toward  Elizabeth  City,  which  It  found  eracoalsd 

and  homed  by  the  Southern  troops  '  fYom  Mere  a  detaehmtnt  ad*ane»d  at  fttr  at  14s 
fiNiii esses  Jtittr,  and  thus  oecaplee  the  prlodpal  nad  between  Memphis  and  Colombus.  This  movement 
establishes  the  troops  of  General  Bnraside  In  the  rear  of  the  great  army  of  the  Potomao."  Elizabeth  City,  en 
the  Atlantic  eoost,  and  the  Tennessee  Klver,  nt  the  point  Indleatcfl,  are  Ailly  TliO  mllee  apart,  la  an  sir  Ibe,  aod 
at  least  1,200  miles  by  any  roate  truops  might  be  taken. 
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rates,  with  as  maoh  dignity  as  possible,  oommented  seriously  on  their  calami- 
ties in  a  message  to  his  "  Congress."  Official  information  had  not  reached 
bfan.  *<  Enough  is  known,"  he  said,  "  of  the  surrender  of  Roanoke  Island  to 
make  ns  feel  that  it  was  deeply  humiliating."  Of  the  disaster  at  Fort  Donel- 
■on,  he  said :  "  I  am  not  only  unwilling  but  unable  to  believe  that  a  large 
army  of  our  people  has  surrendered  without  a  desperate  effort  to  cut  its  way 
through  the  investing  forces,  whatever  may  have  been  their  numbers,  and  to 
endeavor  to  make  a  junction  with  other  divisions  of  the  army."*  A  little 
later,  in  transmitting  to  his  "  Congress "  thjB  reports  of  Floyd  and  Pillow, 
he  said  they  were  "  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not  stated,"  he  said, 
"  that  re-enforcements  were  at  any  time  asked  for ;  nor  is  it  demonstrated  to 
have  been  impossiible  to  have  saved  the  troops  by  evacuating  the  position ; 
nor  is  it  known  by  what  means  it  was  found  practicable  to  withdraw  a  part 
of  the  garrison,  leaving  the  remainder  to  surrender;  nor  upon  what  authority 
or  principle  of  action  the  senior  generals  abandoned  responsibility  by  trans- 
ferring the  command  to  a  junior  officer."  Notwithstanding  General  John- 
ston attempted  to  gloss  the  cowardice  of  Floyd  and  Pillow,*  Davis,  in  the 
communication  we  are  considering,  said :  "  I  have  directed,  upon  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  case  as  presented  by  the  two  senior  Generals,  that  they  should  l>e 
relieved  from  command,  to  await  further  orders,  whenever  a  reliable  judg- 
ment can  be  rendered  on  the  merits  of  the  case."' 

Davis  himself,  it  has  been  chaiged  since  the  close  of  the  rebellion  (for 
all  spoke  of  him  during  the  war  with  bated  breath),  was  continually  inter- 
fering in  military  affitirs,  and  with  the  action  of  skillful  commanders  most 
mischievonsly.* 

Generals  Grant,  MeClemand,  and  Wallace'  issued  orders  congratulating 
their  victorious  troops ;'  and  General  Halleok,  who  had  drawn  from  General 

>  NteMofe  of  JefTcrson  DstIs  to  the  Conf«d«nte  Cmgnm,  Feb.  2Sth,  18(S2. 

*  Oenerftl  Johnston  Mid  In  a  piiTate  letter  to  Jefferson  Deris;  **  Although  the  eommnnd  wee  Inregnlerly 
tnneferred,  it  wae  not  »f»parent]y  to  avoid  any  Joat  responalbllltjr,  or  from  any  lack  of  per-tonal  or  moral  Intre* 
pldity.*^  Johoston  could  not  haTe  been  aware  of  the  dlsgraoeftil  scene  in  the  midnitrht  council  at  Pillow's  qnar. 
ten  in  Dover,  when  he  wrote  that  apology.  The  temper  of  the  Conspirators  in  Richmond  was  in  no  mood  to 
nceire  an  apology.  They  had  been  e'tated  beyond  measure  by  Pillow's  premature  boast  of  Tictory,  and  now 
the  disappointment  was  of  corresponding  force. 

*  Jeffmon  DstIs's  message  to  his  "  Congreaa,'*  March  lldi,  186& 

<  60  asy  military  experts,  and  those  most  Intimately  acquainted  with  his  official  conduct  "  Twenty  yeara 
hence,"  eays  a  polttletan  of  Mississippi,  who  was  a  fellow-worker  In  rebellion  with  Davia  in  Biclunond,  "  no  one 
will  be  hesTd  to  deny  that  to  tbo  dir*et  and  nnwtse  inteiferenoea  in  great  military  moTcmenIs,  on  the  port  of 
I>iTla,are  to  be  attributed  nearly  all  the  principal  disasters  of  the  war.  In  tho  gross  mismanagement  of  tbo  War 
rvpertment,  nnder  the  eupenrlslon  and  control  of  Mr.  Daria  himself,  may  safely  be  charged  the  calamltoos 
'■ajuieuuea  at  Forta  Donelson  and  Henry,  and  at  noonoke  Island."—  War  ^  ih»  RAMiony  by  Henry  S.  Foote. 

■  For  their  aervloea  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Donelson.  fleoemis  Grant,  MeClemand,  and  Wallace  were  each 
(■romoted  to  Mojor-Oeneral  of  volunteers,  the  commisilaa  of  the  former  bearing  the  date  of  the  sarrender  (Feb- 
ruary IC,  18C2).  ami  tho  other  two  of  March  ilst,  16<S. 

e  Ofant  aald  (February  17th),  after  eongrmtolating  his  troopa  on  their.**  triumph  over  the  rebellion,  gained 
by  lfa«lr  Talor,^  that  **  for  four  snocesslve  nights,  without  shelter  during  the  moet  Inclement  weather  known  in 
this  latitude,  they  faced  an  enemy  in  large  force  in  a  position  choeen  by  himself.  Though  strongly  furtifle<l  by 
nstore,  all  the  additional  sa&gnards  snggestcd  by  science  were  adiled.  Without  a  munnur  this  was  borne, 
]irs|»TCd  at  all  timee  to  reeetve  an  attack,  and  with  continuous  skirmiahing  by  day,  resnlilng  ultliiialuly  In 
forelag  the  enemy  to  snnmder  witbont  conditions.  The  Tietory  achieved  is  not  only  groat  in  the  effect  It  will 
ksTS  In  bcvaklng  down  rebelUon,  hot  haa  secared  the  greatest  number  of  prisoners  of  wsr  ever  taken  in  any  battle 
INI  thta  eoatiiient.  Fort  Donelson  will  hereafter  be  marked  in  capitals  on  the  map  of  our  united  coontry,  and 
tha  nwn  who  fought  the  battle  will  lire  in  tho  memory  of  a  gratefnl  people." 

]feClerBaad,inafleId-ard«r(Febraary  13tb),  sold:  "Ton  bava  condnnally  led  the  way  in  the  Valley  ef 
Iks  Lower  Mlsdiatppi,  the  Tenneasee,  and  the  Cumberland.  Ton  have  carried  the  Sag  of  the  Union  Curtber 
8«aUi  than  any  other  hmd  foroea,  marching  from  the  interior  toward  the  sea-board. 

■*  Betsg  Uw  flrtt  dlvtaUm  to  eater  Fort  Henry,  you  also  pursued  the  enemy  for  miles,  eaptoring  from  him. 
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Hunter's  Kansas  Department  some  of  the  re-enforcementa  which  he  had  sent 
to  Grant,  said,  in  a  letter  to  him,'  "  To  you,  more  than  to  any 
*  ^"^^'  other  man  out  of  this  Department,  are  we  indebted  for  our  soocees 
at  Fort  Donelson.  In  my  strait  for  troops  to  re-enforcc  General 
Grant,  I  applied  to  you.  You  responded  nobly,  placing  your  forces  at  my 
disposition."  The  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  also  issued  congratu- 
latory orders.  The  Government  and  people  were  satisfied  that  a  withering 
blow  had  been  given  to  the  rebellion,  and  that  henceforth  its  proportions 
would  be  less,  and  its  malignity  not  so  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  Republic 
At  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  was  successfully  begun  that  army  mail- 
service  which  was  so  admirably  organized  and  so  efficiently  executed  during 
the  war  by  Colonel  A.  H.  Markland.  It  was  suggested  to  General  Grant  by 
Colonel  Markland,  who  was  the  special  agent  of  the  National  Post-office 
Department.  It  was  immediately  adopted,  and  was  ever  afterward  warmly 
cherished  by  that  sagacious  commander;  and  to  him  is  justly  duo  much  of 
the  credit  of  making  it  practically  effective  in  blessing  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  armies  of  the  Republic  during  the  great  struggle.  The  perfection  of 
the  system  was  exhibited  even  so  early  as  at  the  capture,  of  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  and  it  never  failed  to  give  ample  satisfaction  to  all,  until  the  end 
of  the  war.' 

The  peculiar  army  mail-service  organized  under  the  auspices  of  General 
Grant  was  finally  extended  to  all  Departments,  and  was  managed  by  Colonel 
Markland,  who  was  made  the  general  superintendent  of  the  mails  of  the 
armies  of  the  Republic.  Soldiers  in  camp  or  on  the  march,  and  even  under 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  received  letters  from  home  with  as  much  regularity  as 
if  they  had  been  residents  of  a  large  city.  That  system  was  not  introduced 
into  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  while  McClellan  commanded  it  One  much 
less  perfect  and  efficient,  which  he  found  in  operation,  was  continued.  That 
was  established  when  the  troops  under  the  first  call  began  to  assemble  around 
Washington,  in  April  and  May,  1861.  The  chaplain  of  each  regiment  was 
recognized  as  "  regimental  post-master,"  and  he  usually  called  at  the  Wash- 
ington City  Post-office  for  the  army  mail.     When  the  army  was  increased 


In  bis  fligbt,  idx  flold-plceea,  mnnjot  bis  BtMidonb  and  flagt,  a  namber  of  prlaonan,  and  a  great  qtuoUtr  of 
mnitarr  stores.  Following  th«  enemy  t>  tbis  place,  }roa  vera  tbe  first  to  cncooDtor  bim  ontslds  of  bis  intreneli- 
monts,  and  drive  bim  wttbln  tbetai.^  After  recounting  their  exploits,  bo  said :  '*  Tbo  battle-Held  testifies  to  yoar 
ralor  and  constancy.  Even  tbe  mafnanlmlty  of  tbe  enemy  acconla  to  you  an  nnsnrpassed  beroism,  and  an 
enriable  and  brilliant  sbare  In  tbe  bardest-fongbt  battle  and  meat  deeislro  victory  ever  fougbt  and  w<mi  on  tbe 

Ameriean  continent." **  Tbo  doath-knell  of  rebellion  Is  aonnded;  an  army  bas  been  anliibllated; 

nnd  tbe  way  to  ITasbTille  and  Hempbls  Is  opened." 

■  Tbe  origin  and  tpencni  cffldency  of  tbat  Mrvloo  is  stated  In  tbe  following  letter  to  tbe  autbsr,  dated, 
^  Ilead-qaarters  Annies  nf  the  United  States,  Wasblngton,  D.  U,  July  S9th,  1S06  :"— 

"  Dkab  Sir  ; — Among  the  subjects  tb;it  occupied  my  mlud  wben  1  assumed  comniaad  at  Cairo,  in  tbe  Csli 
of  1361,  ^Tas  tbe  regular  supply  of  malls  to  and  from  the  troops;  not  only  Ibose  in  garrison,  but  tboao  on  tbe 
inarcb  nbun  active  movements  sbonld  begin.  Wben  I  oommenoed  tbo  mnvement  on  Fort  Henry,  on  Jan.  1. 
IMi,  a  plan  was  proposed  by  wblcb  tbe  malls  shonM  promptly  follow,  and  ns  pronnptly  be  sent  from  the  amy. 
So  perfect  was  tbe  organlxatton,  tbat  tbe  mails  were  delivered  to  tbe  army  Imine  liatcly  upon  Its  occupatloB  or 
the  fort.  Within  one  bonr  after  tha  troops  began  to  inarcb  into  Fort  Donelson,  tbe  mail  was  being  dlstribiii<'H 
to  them  fiv>m  the  mail  wagon*.  Tbe  same  promptness  was  always  obaervod  In  tbo  nrtnies  nnder  my  cnmmsnil. 
np  to  tbe  period  of  tbe  final  dlsbandment  It  Is  a  sonrce  of  concratnlation  that  tbo  poital  smrioe  was  an  cos- 
ducted,  that  odlcers  and  men  were  In  constant  coramunloition  witb  kindred  and  friends  at  bomo,  and  wllb  as 
much  regularity  as  the  moat  bvored  in  tbe  large  cities  of  tbo  Union.  Tbe  postal  system  of  tbe  army,  so  br  w 
I  know,  was  not  attended  with  any  additional  expenso  to  tbe  service.  Tbe  syatam  adoptad  by  ma  was  saf 
gested  and  ably  superintende<I  by  A.  H.  Markbind,  apaelal  agent  of  tbe  rost-offleo  Departmeat. 

"  Bespestlblly,  fto., 

"  C.  S.  QuAtn,  Qaamti.' 
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and  ftilly  organized,  the  commanding  officer  of  each  regiment  selected  a 
reliable  man  from  the  non-commissioned  officers  or  privates  to  act  as  mail 
messenger,  and  that  system  was  continaed  until  the  troops  were  called  to 
the  field  in  the  spring  of  1862.  Then  the  mails  were  **  brigaded,"  placed  in 
eanras  bags,  labeled  and  addressed  to  the  brigade,  and  forwarded  to  their 
destination  by  steamer  or  railway,  under  military  authority.  The  Post-office 
Department  had  no  fbrther  control  of  the  army  mail  after  it  left  the  post- 
office  at  Washington  City 

Daring  tho  Peninsula  campaign,  the  mail  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  forwarded  from  Washington  by  way  of  Baltimore  and  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, the  Potomac  being  blockaded  by  shore  batteries.  At  the  same  time, 
the  troops  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  were  supplied  with  a  mail  service  by 
way  of  Harper's  Ferry,  the  mails  being  sent  under  military  control  to  that 
place,  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway,  and  there  furnished  to  the 
brigades  when  called  for.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  in  that 
n^ion,  much  of  the  time  there  was  very  little  regularity  in  the  delivery  of 
the  mails,  and  communication  between  the  army  and  home  was  at  times  very 
uncertain. 

The  mails  for  thoso  armies,  and  also  for  the  Army  of  the  James,  were  all 
distributed  in  the  Post-office  at  Washington  City,  where  they  were  assorted 
into  regiments,  batteiies,  and  independent  commands.  Rosters,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  postmaster  at  Washington,  were  furnished  when  troops 
changed  localities.  In  his  office  boxes  were  prepared  and  labeled  for  the 
respective  regiments ;  and  at  one  time  no  less  than  eight  hundred  regiments 
and  batteries,  which  extended  over  the  seaboard  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  entire 
Shenandoah  Valley,  had  the  mail  matter  for  them  thus  prepared  for  distribu- 
tion. After  being  thus  sorted,  these  mails  were  delivered  to  authorized  mili- 
tary agents,  who  attended  to  their  transmission.  In  this  way  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  letters  passed  to  and  from  the  army  daily.' 

The  regularity  with  which  the  great  armies  of  Grant,  Sherman,  Thomas, 
and  others  iu  the  West  were  supplied  with  mails,  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  Colonel  Msrklaud,  was  marvelous.  He  and  his  assistants  seemed 
t»  be  almost  ubiquitous.  No  danger  was  so  appalling,  and  no  obstructions 
wore  so  apparently  insurmountable  as  to  deter  these  messengers  of  good. 
They  endured  all  that  the  army  endured — perils,  fatigues,  and  privations.  The 
mail  was  nearly  always  in  advance  of  the  armies,  or  moving  in  a  direction  to 
meet  them,  and  yet  Colonel  Markland  never  lost  one,  by  capture,  over  which 
he  had  personal  control.  When  Sherman  reached  tide-water,  after  his  march 
for  the  sea,  the  mail  for  his  army  was  in  i-eadiness  for  distribution ;  and  the 

'  "For  montlis,''  aays  Ur.  8.  t  Boven,  th«  pmtmiuterof  Wublngton  City,  In  a  letter  to  tko  author,  on  tlio 
Kdaf  jDlf,  ISMs  "  wo  raceived  mMl  tent  an  aTen>|:(!  of  290.600  mllttiiry  letters  prrday.  It  ia  lielleved  thnt  thia 
■nnber  was  exeeeiled  after  Oeneral  Sherman'a  army  reached  Sarannah,  and  op  to  the  tftne  of  the  rerlew  of  tb« 
traopi  In  tbia  city  in  the  monUiof  Hay,  ISM." 

"  Taking  Into  omslileratian,''  eontinuea  Mr.  Boven,  **  tha  qnanttty  oT  mafl  matter,  ronstatlng  of  letter*, 
newainpeT^  paekagva  at  clothing;,  and  other  artlclea  of  CTery  conceiTaMe  kind  that  passed  through  this  olllee  to 
a«d  from  our  arinieL  it  is  anrprtaiiiK  that  to  few  kwaea  arcarred.  Almost  every  packa(;;e  rearbed  the  person  to 
«fe«n  it  was  addieaaed,  and  the  lUInre  of  letters  to  And  their  owneis  In  'dne  eoiiree  of  nuill '  was  extremely 
nn.  lodecd,  I  think  tha  armlra  weee  proTlde<t  with  malh  with  ](8t  abont  as  mneh  o-rtatnty  na  \vnf\t  ar*  In 
la<g«  attea,  and  with  abodt  aa  Httlo  delay. 

.  "The  only  l<ias  of  any  noment  that  oisenrred  to  the  Post-offlro  Department,  on  aeer>aRt  of  this  heavy  mull 
•rrricr.  wsa  In  niail-baga.  It  ia  estimated  Ihnt  at  W.m  thirty  thunsand  ut  these  were  sent  ont  which  never  fsnnd 
tkeir  way  boek  to  tbh  oOec,  altbonifb  anry  afiirt  was  made  by  na  to  h*T«  than  nturaadl'' 

Tor   II.— 15 
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first  vessel  to  reach  King's  Bridge,  on  the  Ogeechee  Kiver,  was  the  mail 
steamer.  Subsequently,  when  Sherman  marched  through  the  Carolinas,  and 
after  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Bentonville,  he  met  the  mail  for  his  army  oo 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  that  battle.' 

That  army  mail-service  presents  to  the  contemplation  of  those  who  com- 
prehend its  extent  and  nsefulness,  one  of  the  moral  wonders  of  the  great  cod- 
flict ;  and  in  its  salutary  influence  and  value  seems  second  only  to  the  Sanitary 
Commission  or  the  Christian  Commission.  It  kept  entire  armies  in  continual 
oommunion,  as  far  as  possible,  with  home  and  kindred — a  circumstance  of 
incalculable  b^iefit  to  the  soldier  and  the  service.  It  prevented  that  terrible 
home-sickness  with  which  raw  troops  are  often  prostrated.  It  also  exercised 
the  afiections,  and,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  brought  the  sweet  influences  of 
the  domestic  circle  to  bear  most  powerfully  in  strengthening  the  men  against 
the  multiform  temptations  of  the  camp,  and  the  yeamii^  for  &mily  joys 
which  so  often  seduce  the  less  favored  soldier  to  desert ;  while  courage  and 
patriotism  were  continually  stimulated  by  heroic  words  fix>m  patient  and 
loving  ones  at  home. 

The  writer  visited  the  theater  of  events  recorded  in  this  chapter,  early  hi 
May,  1866.  He  left  Nashville  in  the  steamer  7\/rone,  toward  the  evening 
of  the  6tL  Most  of  his  fellow-passengers,  as  far  as  Clarksville,  sixty  miles 
down  the  Cumberland  River,  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  colored 
soldiers,  who  had  just  been  paid  off  and  discharged  firom  the  service.  The 
few  white  passengers  on  board,  and  the  offioers  and  crew  of  the  Ti/rone,  who 
were  mostly  secessionists,  were  greatly  relieved  when  these  soldiers  debarked 
at  midnight,  for  the  fearful  massacre  of  negroes  at  Memphis  had  jnst 
occurred,  and  they  did  not  know  what  might  be. the  temper  of  these  troops 
on  that  account.  They  were  in  dread  of  personal  danger.  But  there  was 
no  occasion  for  alarm.  The  preparations  made  for  surrendering  the  steamer 
to  the  soldiers,  on  demand,  and  taking  the  women  and  children  ashore  in  the 
yawl-boat,  as  well  as  the  more  belligerent  one  for  giving  the  negroes  a 
shower  of  hot  water  from  the  boiler,  in  the  event  of  an  uprising,  were  quite 
unnecessary.  The  writer,  who  mingled  among  and  conversed  with  many  of 
the  soldiers,  never  saw  a  more  orderly  and  well-disposed  company  of  men, 
just  loosed  from  military  discipline,  than  they.  Th«"e  was  only  one  intoxi- 
cated man  among  them.  They  were  too  full  of  joy  to  think  of  mischief. 
The  shores  of  the  Cumberland  resounded  with  their  songs  and  laughter,  for 

>  Letter  to  the  «ath«r  hj  Qeoenl  MBrklaBd,  AnmM  SO,  186&  In  a  letter  tf  Colonel  )i(>rk1and,  vrlttn  li 
ilitj,  18SS,  Oeneral  0. 0.  Howard  aaya:  "  For  more  than  a  year  the  Army  of  the  Tenneaaee  bai  been  eaai- 
paignlng  In  the  Interior  of  the  Sonthem  States,  a  ^at  portion  of  the  time  fiir  ecpantcd  A-om  depots  of  wppliei, 
and  connected  with  home  and  Mends  only  by  a  long  and  ancertaln  line  of  rallroiul,  that  was,  fur  the  most  part, 
orarworked  to  snpply  provlsloas,  or,  moring  off  without  base  or  llnea  of  oammanleatian,  the  army  only  tcndicd 
at  points  not  always  prevlonsly  designated.  During  all  this  time,  from  ChattanooKa  to  Atlanta,  tnm  Atlanta  te 
Sarannah,  and  In  the  homeward  campaign  across  the  CaroUoaa,  you,  my  dear  Colonel,  haTa  reeetred  the  warmeM 
thanks  (him  officers  and  men  for  yoor  Interest,  energy,  and  uniform  success  In  biiBflng  to  them  the  mail  oAra 
Immense  (him  accumnlatlon,  forwarding  It  promptly,  by  sea  or  by  land,  ft>r  distribution.  During  the  campalga 
of  four  months  sgalnit  Atlanta,  tho  mall  was  received  with  great  regularity.  On  the  18th  December,  the  nry 
day  onr  communication  was  opened  on  the  Ogeechee  Elver  with  Admiral  Dahlgm'a  fleet,  the  mall-baal,  wllk 
yoor  personal  charge,  was  the  flrst  to  pass  the  obstructions  and  greet  the  Army  of  the  Tennease*.  Whea  ^ 
army  arrlTed  at  OoJdsborongh,  harlng  barn  marching  100  mllea  withoat  emnmairieatlon,  It  toaai  Msm  Ire* 
home  In  waiting,  and  yon  were  there  to  welcome  ns  again.  From  thia  time  U1I  wa  Ml  BlMgh,  «K  romtt  tar  Vask- 
Ington,  all  mall  natter  was  regnlarly  netArti,  and  yoo  still  proTtded  Cor  us  whito  tiw  anny  was  ennmprd  la 
dghtofthecapltaL" 

OeneisI  Sherman,  la  •  l«lt«r  «o  Ocaetal  Ifarklaad,  bora  almllar  teatlmsoy. 
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they,  were  all  Itappy  in  tke  thought  of  money  in  their  pockets,  and  the  greet- 
ings of  friends  at  home. 

The  7)/rone  lay  at  Clarksville  mitil  daylight,  when  the  writer  bad  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  sketch  of  Fort  Brace  and  its. vicinity,  events  at  which 
will  be  considered  presently.  We  left  th^«  while  breakfasting ;  and  nearly 
all  of  that  beantifiil  day  we  were  voyaging  on  that  winding  and  picturesque, 
river,  whose  bosom  and  shores  have  been  made  historical  by  great  events. 
At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  passed  the  ruins  of  tlie  Cumberland 
Iron  Works,  and  at  three  o'clock  we  landed  at  the  site  of  Dover.  The  little 
village,  with  its  church,  court-house,  and  almost  one  hundred  dwellings  and 
stores,  when  Fort  Donelson'  was  built,  had  disappeared.  The  public  biiild- 
iogs  and  most  of  the  private  ones  had  been  laid  in  ashes  dnring  the  war,  and 
only  a  few  dilapidated  structures  remained. 

At  Ck>oley's  tavern,  near  the  landing-place  (in  which  General  Tilghman 
had  quartered),  the  writer  was  introduced  to  Captain  James  P.  Flood,  the 
commander  of  the  famous  Flood's  Second  Illinois  Battery,  who  performed 
gallant  service  at  Dover,  in  repelling  an  attack  by  the  cavalry  of  Forest  and 
Wheeler.  He  had  settled  there  as  a  lawyer,  and  was  familiar  with  every 
foot  of  the  battle-ground.  He  kindly  offered  to  accompany  the  writer  to  the 
points  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  battle,  and  took  him  to  the  house 
■  of  G.  M.  Stewart,  near  the  fort,  an  old  and  leading  citizen  of  Stewart  County, 
who  had  been  faithful  to  the  old  -flag,  and  had  suffered  much  for  its  sake 
daring  the  war.  Mr.  Stewart  and  his  son  (who  had  been  in  the  Union 
service)  kindly  offered  to  go  over  the  field  of  conflict  with  us.  lie  fur- 
nished saddle-horses  for  the  whole  company,  and  at  twilight  we  had 
traversed  the  entire  line  of  works,  in  front  of  which  the  divisions  of  McCIer- 
nand  and  Wallace  fought,  and  visited  the  head-quarters  of  General  Grant. 
Near  McClemand's  extreme  right,  in  Hysmith's  old  field,  we  found  the 
grave-yard  of  the  Illinois  troops,  delineated  on  page  217.  We  followed  the 
lines  toward  the  center  in  their  devious  way  through  the  woods,  and  clear- 
ings covered  with  sprouting  oaks,  and  came  to  the  burial-place  of  the  dead 
o{  the  Eleventh  Illinois  Regiment,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  other,  and 
having  a  board  in  the  center  with  the  names  of  the  killed  upon  it.  Every- 
where the  trees  were  terribly  scarred  by  bullets,  and  cannon-shot  and  shell, 
giving  evidence  of  the  severity  of  the  battle.  All  through  these  woods  and 
openings,  we  found  the  detached  lines  of  the  Confederate  intrenchments  half 
concealed  by  the  already  rank  growth  of  grass,  and  bushes  shoulder  high, 
and  blackberry  shrubs  and  vines,  then  white  with  blossoms.  Nature  was 
n^idly  hiding  from  view  these  evidences  of  man's  iniquity. 

Chant's  head-quarters,  ^  we  have  observed,  were  at  the  house  of  Mi«. 
Crisp,  a  short  distance  from  the  road  leading  from  Dover  to  Fort  H^nry. 
Mriu  Crisp,  a  stout,  Idnd-hearted,  good-natured  old  lady,  was  still  there, 
and  refreshed  us  with  a  draught  of  the  finest  spring  water.  She  did 
not  approve  of  National  troops  in  general,  but  had  most  pleasant  recolleo- 
tiona  of  General  Grant  and  his  staff     She  committed  to-  our  keeping  kind 


>  ThI*  txi  wu  Ki  named  In  honor  of  Andrew  Jtekwa  DoBtlaon,  tha  •doptod  aon  of  Pr««tdeot  JiokMHVud 
whs  at  that  tino  wm  oeeapTinf  tb«  *  UtrmiUft,"  a  tiT  milaa  from  NaabvllU.  B*  warmly  rtpooaad  tbacaBM 
af  ttia  twnwirattw 
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compliments  to  the  General,  and  then,  at  almost  sunset,  we  bade  her  farewell 
and  galloped  back  toward  Dover,  diverging  to  the  left  to  visit  Fort  Donel- 
son,  and  sketch  the  scene  of  the  battle  on  the  river  between  the  armed 
vessels  and  the  water-batteries.  The  smi  was  just  setting  behind  some  thin 
clouds  when  wc  arrived  there,  and  it  was  soon  too  dark  to  allow  the  use  of 
the  pencil.  So  we  rode  to  Dover,  supped  with  Mr.  Stewart,  and  lodged  at 
Cooley's. 

Wishing  to  take  passage  on  the  first  steamer  that  should  pass  up  Uw 
Cumberland  the  next  morning,  the  writer  arose  at  dawn,  and  found  Mr. 
Stewart,  as  previously  arranged,  ready,  with  two  saddle-horses,  to  visit  the 
fort.  We  breakfasted  before  sunrise,  and  then  rode  over  the  lines  of  the 
famous  stronghold  on  which  the  Confederates  had  spent  so  much  labor,  and 
placed  so  much  dependence.  These,  too,  were  half  hidden  by  shrubbery  and 
vines,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  it  will  be  difficult  to  trace  the 


i«4a4«l«**(^ 


VlKTr  AT  rOCT  DO.HEUON-.l 

outlines  of  these  fortifications.  Between  these  and  Dover,  we  visited  a 
strono:  work  on  a  commanding  eminence,  built  by  the  National  troops  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  Flood  and  others,  but  which  was  never  made  use  o£ 
From  the  hill  overlooking  the  water  batteries  I  made  the  accompanying 
sketch,  and  had  just  finished  it  when  a  steamer  came  in  sight  below,  at  the 
point  where  Foote's  armored  vessels,  ranged  in  a  line,  assailed-  the  Confede- 
rate works.     Remounting  our  horses,  we  hurried  back  to  Dover,  reaching 


■  ThU  li  a  tIow  looking  down  the  riTsr,  Id  whieh  Uio  rnnulnt  of  tbc  npprr  mtrr  tntterr  an  Men  I*  IW 
ftrnfTunnd,  In  ih«  rtlatanrr,  nn  the  leftl  n««r  whteli  U  nm  «  ttmmlnat,  la  th«  pruuiunuiry  boMad  wbiek  ib« 
Oarondtlrt  Iny  while  Vim bunllnif  tho  Confrdrnte  workt  on  tha  IJth.  The  Rirt  li)-  m  tba  top  (<  Um  hill  o«  tin 
•xtrcmr  IrfL    Aerou  tbe  rivrr  it  wcd  tho  •bora  to  vbieh  Pillow  tacaprd  wbrn  b«  Uolr  out  oTUn  fcrt 
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there  jast  as  the  steamer  was  moored  at  the  gravelly  bank.  It  was  the 
Emma  Floyd,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  boats  on  the  Cumberland,  and  with 
its  intelligent  pilots,  John  and  Oliver  Kirkpatrick,  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, the  writer  spent  most  of  the  day  in  the  pilot-house,  listening  to  the 
stories  of  the  adventures  of  these  men  while  they  were  acting  a^  pilots  in  the 
fleets  of  Farragut  and  Porter,  during  those  marvelous  expeditions  on  the 
Ifississippi,  its  tributaries,  and  its  mysterious  bayous,  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  the  armies  of  Grant  and  Banks.  After  a  delightful  voyage  of 
twenty-four  hours,  we  arrived  at  Nashville,  where  the  writer  was  joined  by 
his  former  traveling  companions,  Messrs.  Drecr  and  Greble,  of  Philadelphia, 
with  whom  he  afterward  journeyed  for  six  weeks  upon  the  pathways  and 
battle-fields  of  the  great  armies  in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Virginia. 

The  aspect  of  Nashville,  and  especially  its  surroundings,  had  materially 
changed  since  the  author  was  there  in  1861.  The  storm  of  war  had  swept 
over  the  country  in  its  vicinity  with  fearful  effect.  The  city  itself  had  not 
suffered  bombardment,  yet  at  times  it  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  such 
calamity ;  first  on  the  a:pproach  of  the  forces  of  Grant  and  Bucll,  and  after- 
ward when  it  was  held  by  the  National  troops  and  was  threatened  by  the 
Confederates.  The  hills  had  been  stripped  of  their  forests,  pleasure-grounds 
liad  been  robbed  of  their  shade-trees,  and  places  of  pleasant  resort  had  been 
iicarred  by  trenches  or  disfigured  by  breastworks.  Buildings  had  been 
shattered  by  shot  and  shell  or  laid  in  rains  by  fire ;  and  at  every  approach 
to  the  city  were  populous  cemeteries  Of  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  defense 
of  their  country. 

In  the  Capitol  were  stores  of  correspondence  and  other  papei-s  (>aptured 
from  Pillow  and  his  fellow-traitors,  and  these  were  placed  at  the  disjyosal  of 
tlie  author,  who  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  Nashville  General 
Ewell,  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  the  Confederates  Avho  took  up  arms 
against  the  Government,  as  a  man  and  as  a  military  leader.  He  kindly  al- 
lowed him  to  make  abstracts  of  his  later  reports,  in  manuscript,  concerning 
operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in  which  he  and  "  Stonewall  Jack- 
son" were  associated,  and  also  furnished  him  with  information  relative  to 
the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  and  the  destruction  of  a  great  portion  of  it 
by  fire  immediately  succeeding  that  event,  when  Ewell  was  in  command 
of  the  post.     That  subject  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
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CHAPTEE    IX. 

EVENTS  AT  NASHVILLE,  COLUMBUS,  NEW  MADKID,  ISLAND  NUMBER  TKN, 

PEA  RIDQE. 

HEN  Fort  Donelson  fell,  Kentucky  and  Missouri, 
of  Dortheni  and  middle  Tennessee  were  lost  to  1 
federates,  and  the  more  Southern  States,  whose 
ants  expected  to  have  the  battles  for  their 
fought  in  the  border  Slave-labor  States,  were 
to  the  inroads  of  the  National  annies. 

Tlie  terror  inspired  all  along  the  Confeder 
by  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  and  the  fonvard  m< 
of  General  Mitchel,  of  Buell's  army,  from  his  i 
Bacon's  Creek,  across  the  Green  River  at  Mi 
ville,  toward  Bowling  Green,  simultaneously  with  Grant's  investi 
Fort  Donelson,*  caused  that  line,  which  seemed  so  strong 
to  invincibility  a  few  weeks  before,  to  crumble  into  frs 
and  suddenly  disappear  as  a  mist.  General  Johnston 
perceived  that  both  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus  were  now  untena 
that  the  salvation  of  his  troops  at  each  required  the  immediate  evj 
of  these  posts.  He  issued  ordei-s  accordingly,  and  when  Mitchel, 
marched  forty-two  miles  in  thirty-two  hours,  reached  the  northern 
the  Barren  River,  on  whose  southern  border  Bowling  Green'  stood,  t 

body      of     Jol 

„^,CTj^^g^^^=*  troops,  seven   c 

4jj""'-      -    '"  _     ~v        ^"^     ^^_^-  thousand    stror 

left  it  and  flee 
ward.  Mitchel 
the  bridges  o 
stream  all  des 
and  when,  on  tl 
night,  Colonel  ' 
crossed  it  beli 
village,  with  1 
gade,  the  heave 
illuminated      bi 


•  Ftb.  II, 
1S62. 


BOWLING    OBKEN    AFTEB  TUX  XTAGUATION. 


flames  of  the  burning  railway  station-house,  and  Confederate  stores 


% 


'  Bowling  Orc<>n  is  nbont  74  miles  from  Nnshvlllc,  and  contained  a  littlii  less  than  8,000  tnhabil 
the  wnr  broke  out.  Around  it  arc  numerous  littlo  hills  or  "knobs,"  on  which  the  lnsuivent«  pUntc 
»nd  made  the  post  very  stronii.  Onr  lltle  pii  turo  ebows  the  appearance  of  Bowling  Ortcn,  In  the 
the  railway  station,  on  the  day  after  tie  evacuation. 
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town.  These  had  been  fired  hy  Texas  Rangers,  left  behind  for 
md  who  were  then  just  moving  off  on  a  railwaj  train.  Mitchel's 
ixhaoBted  hj  their  forced  march  in  the  keen  frosty  air,  and  the 
ving  trees  from  the  roads  which  the  Confederates  had  cat  down ; 
r  in  the  stream  being  too  high  to  ford,  his  armj  did  not  cross 
i  day,  when  they  fomid  Bowling  Green  to  be  almost  barren  of 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  had  been  destroyed,  and 
-pounder,  and  commissary  stores  valued  at  five  thousand  dollars, 
lie  Confederates  had  also  removed,  during  the  preceding  four 
quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  to  Nashville, 
danger  now  impended  over  Nashville.  Johnston,  as  wc  have 
[ared  that  he  fought  for  that  city  at  Fort  Donelson.  When  the 
Lshville  was  doomed,  and  its  disloyal  inhabitants  were  pale  with 

y  of  the  surrender,  the  intelligence  of  the  sad  event  reached  the 
he  people  were  comfortably  seated  in  the  churches,  for  it  was 
Sabbath.  Pillow's  foolish^  boast'  and  dispatch  founded  upon  it* 
11  fears ;  now  these  were  awakened  with  ten-fold  intensity.  The 
e  instantly  emptied,  and  each  citizen  seemed  to  have  no  other 
or  personal  safety.'  That  the  town  would  be  speedily  occupied 
nment  troops,  no  one  doubted.  Grant's  vigor  had  been  tested, 
ibserved  that  he  did  not  stop  when  a  victory  was  gained,  but 
rd  to  reap  in  full  all  of  its  advantages.  So  they  gave  up  all  as 
iblic  stores  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  everybody  was  allowed 
trovisions  and  clothing  without  hindrance. 
J  among  the  Secessionists  was  fearful  Governor  Harris,  the 
il  of  them  all,  was  crizy  with  alarm.  He  rode  through  the 
lis  horse  at  full  speed,  crying  out  that  the  papers  in  the  capital 
tved.^  He  well  knew  what  evidence  of  his  treason  was  among 
id  his  guUty  legislature  gathered  as  many  of  the  archives  as 
fled  by  railway  to  Memphis,'  while  the  officers  of  banks,  bear- 

Thta  bout  had  so  usnrcd  the  citizens  that  all  was  safe,  that  tb«7  felt  no  apprehenslooa  of 
had  Indulged  in  Rjoioings  oTer  the  rietorj  of  the  Confederates  at  Fort  Donelson.    For  tUt 
ling  news  that  now  reached  them  was  more  appalling, 
was  headed  In  large  letters — Enemt  rrtbxatino  I — Qlobioub  bisultI  I — Oub  hoys  follow* 

}  TUSIK  BBAKI  I — A  COMPLrrE  TICTOKY  [  I 

ake,"  says  Pollard  (I.  247),  "  could  nut  hare  shacked  the  city  more.  The  coDgregstions  at 
broken  up  In  confusion  and  dismay ;  women  and  children  rushed  Into  the  streets,  walling 
is  were  thrown  from  tfaree-stury  windows  In  the  haste  of  the  Ibgltlvea,  and  thousands 
their  beautlftal  city  in  the  midst  of  the  most  distressing  scenes  of  terror,  confusion,  and 
mob." 

he  people  was  natuiaL  They  hod  been  dccelred  nnd  mUled,  by  false  teachers  in  their  midst, 
Lt  the  people  of  the  Nurth  were  half  savages.  Among  these  teachers,  who  should  be  held 
Eh  of  the  sufllnings  inflicted  by  the  war,  was  W.  £.  Ward,  a  cleigynian  who,  in  his  paper, 
■  0/  Peae*,  poblished  at  NashTille,  had  Just  said :  "  We  hare  felt  too  seootv,  we  have  been 
aseqnence  of  Federal  success.  If  they  succeed,  we  shall  see  plunder,  insult  to  old  snd  young, 
nnnier  of  innoeenta,  pelraae  of  sUtcs,  and  eansing  them  to  driTO  and  InauH  th'eir  maatert 
the  moat  menial  services,  the  Und  laid  waste,  houses  bnmed,  bank*  *od  private  eoffen 
every  valuable  taken  away  before  our  eyes,  and  a  brutal,  drunken  soldiery  turned  loose  upon 
»  see  this?  If  yon  do  not  believe,  you  will  see  It;  look  at  Missouri." 
rre^pondrat  of  the  SHakmond  DtapfUch^  Feb,  17,  1863L 

,  on  tlio  mtb,  GoTcrmir  Harris  issued  a  prodanutlon,  in  i^ich  he  deplored  the  loss  of  Fort 
•lanL'cr  that  tbrrattngd  the  capital,  and  told  the  people  that  bcBceforth  Tennesaeu  was  to 
field  in  which  her  inhabitants  would  liiow  to  the  world  that  liiey  were  worthy  to  be — weat 
ly  declared  themselvoa  to  be — **ft«amen."  H*  enooaraged,  or  dfaoonroged  them  by  the 
It  he  would  take  the  lelif  at  their  faead^  aad  than  In.  taif^id  pfanles  he  triad  to  arouse  them 
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ing  away  Bpecie  from  the  vaults,  and  citizens  encumbered  with  tt 
valuable  effects  that  were  portable,  crowded  the  stations  of  the 
leading  to  Decatur  and  to  Chattanooga.  Every  vehicle  was  broi 
requisition,  and  hack-hire  was  raised  to  twenty-five  dollars  an  hoi 
fearliil  panic  was  increased  when  a  portion  of  the  ti-oops,  flying  fr< 
ing  Green,  came  rushing  into  the  city  across  the  railway  and  the  Si 
bridges,  and  a  rumor  spread  over  the  town  that  the  victors  at  Fort 
were  making  their  way  rapidly  up  the  Cumberland. 

The  rumor  was  true.     On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the  sun 

Fort  Donclson,"  Commodore  Foote  sent  the   St.  Loin 
'^isci*^     Cumberland  to  the  Tennessee  Iron  "Works,  six  or  sc* 

above  Dover.  These  belonged,  in  part,  to  John  Bell,  t 
date  of  the  "  Constitutional  Union  Party  "  for  President,  in  1860. 
we  haVe  observed,  had  early  espoused  the  cause  of  the  consjjirators 
■  appeared  to  bo  sufficient  evidence  of  these  works  having  been  em] 
tlie  interest  of  the  rebellion  to  warrant  their  destruction,  and  they 
in  aslies.  Nothing  remained  of  them,  when  the  writer  passed  by 
in  the  spring  of  1866,  but  three  tall  chimneys,  ruined  machinery,  i 
of  brick. 

On  the  19th,  the  commodore,  with  the  gun-boats  Cairo,  Lieutei 
manding  Bryant,  and  Conestoga,  Lieutenant-commanding  Phelps, 


rOBT   B£i:CK  AM)   ITS   VICINITY." 
•      ,•:•    )(.-    ■      ,   .    -1  •  .... 

the  river  to  Clarkesville  (a  city  on  its  right  bank,  of  abont  two 
inhabitants  before  the  war,  and  the  capital  of  Montgomery  Coui 
the  intention  of  attacking  an  unfinished  fort  there,  which  the  Coi 

to  reelBt  tho  UdIoii  armies.  He  bad,  ho  said,  in  a  meeaage  to  tlic  Le^'slnture  on  the  20lh,  organUe* 
the  field  fliiico  May,  38fil,  "for  the  Confederate  service,  fifly-niiie  reKimenta  of  infantry,  onv  of  a 
cavalry  tkittalions,  and  over  twenty  independent  Cfimpaniess  mostly  of  artillery."  Fifteen  thou 
troops,  bo  siiid,  bad  boon  armed  by  the  ^  Confederate  Government,"  and  to  arm  tho  remainder  be  t 
aportins  g:uns''  of  tho  citizens, 
1  Bee  page  3:>,  volume  I. 

*  See  pa?i«?  .S74,  volume  I, 

*  The  National  troops  completed  the  work  and  named  It  Fort  Brnce,  in  honor  of  the  loyal  C 
of  Nashville.  The  engraving  shows  its  situation  at  the  bend  of  tho  Cuiubeiland,  about  half  i 
Clarksvlile,  It  oomiiianded  tho  river  up  and  down.  The  mouth  of  the  lied  Ktver  is  Sfen  at  tho 
picture,  near  a  storehouse.  On  the  Clarksvllle  side  of  that  stream  was  a  small  redoubt,  called  the 
being  overfloweii  and  covoreii  with  sediment  at  high  water.  This  slietch  was  mada  by  tbe  >rriler 
of  the  £mma  Floyd,  while  lying  at  ClarksviUe,  looking  down  theYIver. 
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were  erecting  on  the  iligh  bluff  at  the  moath  of  the  Red  River,  a  stiuiil 
stream  that  enters  the  Cumberland  just  below  the  town.  The  garrison, 
startled  by  the  general  panic,  fled,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  and  remon- 
strances of  the  citizens  of  Clarkesville,  set  fire  to  the  fine  railway  bridge 
that  spanned  the  river  at  that  place.  Colonel  Webster,  Grant's  chief  of 
8taff|  and  Lieutenant  Phelps,  immediately  went  ashore  and  hoisted  the 
National  flag  over  the  fort.  Two-thirds  of  the  terrified  citizens  of  Clarkes- 
yille  had  fled  when  Foote  arrived.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  late  venerable 
Cave  Johnson,  and  one  or  two  others,  be  proclaimed  full  protection  to  all 
peaceable  citizens,  at  the  same  time  warning  them  not  to  display  any  seces- 
sion flags  or  other  evidence  of  rebellious  feeling. 

Gieneral  Smith,  with  the  advance  of  the  National  army,  marched  up  to 
Clarkesville  and  took  command  there ;  while  Foote  returned  to  Cairo  for 
more  gun-boats,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Nashville.     In  the  mean  tunc 
General  Johnston  and  his  forces  from  Bowling  Green  had  continued  their 
flight  southward  as  far  as  Murfireesboro,  twenty-five  miles  on  the   way 
toward  Chattanooga,'  leaving  General  Floyd,  the  fugitive  from  Fort  Doncl- 
son,  with  a  few  troops  to  secure  the  immense  amount  of  stores  and  provisions 
in  Nashville.     Pillow,  the  other  fugitive  from  Fort  Donelson,  and  Hardee, 
who  had  come  down  from  Bowling  Green,  were  directed  to  assist  Floyd  in 
the  business.     The  assignment  to  the  perilous  duty  of  remaining  nearest  the 
dreaded  Nationals  seemed  like  punishment  inflicted  on  Floyd  and  Pillow  by 
Johnston  for  their  cowardice.     If  so,  it  was  successful;  yet  it  was  injurious 
to  the  Confederate  cause,  for  these  men,  unwilling  to  risk  their  persons  again, 
suffered  terribly  from  fear,  and  counseled  flight,  as  before.    Floyd, 
on  hearing  that  Foote's  gun-boats  were  coming,  gave  orders  on     '  ''"hi'' 
Monday*  for  the  Confederate  stores  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public ; 
two    steam-packets, 
which    were    being 
changed    into    gun- 
boats, to  be  burned ; 
and  the  two  bridges* 
at   Nashville  to  be 
destroyed.    Against 
the  last  act  the  citi- 
zens most  vehement- 
ly protested,  and  it 
was  postponed  nntil 
Tuesday  night,  when 
they  were  both  burn- 
ed by  Floyd's  order ; 
and  he  and  Pillow 
literally    scanipered 
away  southward  by 


HASIITII.LB  AHS  ITS  aUSOU 


'  It  «ru  aappoMd  bv  tbo  Confederate*  Uuit  the  ITatlonill  would  push  on  tovard  East  Tcxtntuaa,  and  H, 
wu  ibr  (be  parposc  of  eun<W»tlng  nob  morsmaiit  tbst  Jobnston  took  podtlon  at  Murfhembora. 

>  Tbe  w<r«  Batpenfloo-btUge  wm  a  beaatlAil  atrortims  aad  ouat  abuat  llSO.OOfl.  A  largo  portlnD  of  tbe 
etoek  beloogad  to  tbo  alaln  OcnonU  JColttootfer.  aad  was  tbo  cblef  raUanoe  (br  sa[iport,  f>f  hla  orpbaaed  danghtora. 
But  riojd  and  Pillow  wlibcd  to  pat  a  galf  brtwws  tbtmaelm  and  the  nationals,  tbat  tboy  mlgbt  hit* 
tbair  own  worthliw  ponoaa ;  and  lOttaadidiiMaf  erphaasandtbo  pfajntofeitiiuiB  wanof  noaroiL 
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the  light  of  the  conflagration.'     The  troops  that  remained  longest 
ville  were  Forest's  cavalry,  led  by  that  brave  captain. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  week,  Nashville  was  the  theatc 
wildest  anarchy,  and  neither  public  nor  private  property  was  sal 
hour.  Happily  for  the  well-disposed  inhabitants,  Colonel  Kennei 
Fourth  Ohio  cavalry,  of  Mitcbel's  division,  entered  the  city  on 
evening,  the  23d,  and  endeavored  to  restore  order.  He  was  unn 
followed  by  tlie  remainder  of  his  commander's  force,  who  encamjjed 
field,  opposite  Nashville,  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  Gener 
That  officer  came  on  the  25th,  and  on  the  same  morning  the  C 
arrived  from  Clarkesville,  as  a  convoy  to  transports  bearing  a  con 
body  of  troops,  under  General  Nelson.  These  had  not  been  op 
their  passage  up  the  river,  for  the  only  battery  on  its  banks  between 
cities  was  Fort  ZoUicofler,  on  a  bluff,  four  or  five  miles  below  ^ 
which  was  unfinished,  and  was  then  abandoned.  The  citizens  of  Ji 
believing  General  Johnston  would  make  a  stand  tliere,  had  commet 
fort  on  the  south  or  lefl  bank  of  the  Cumberland,  and  were  much 
by  its  sudden  abandonment. 

Pui-suant  to  previous  arrangement,  the  mayor  of  Nashville  (R.  I 
ham)  and  a  small  delegation  of  citizens  crossed  over  to  Buell's  qu: 
Edgefield,  and  there  made  a  formal  surrender  of  the  city 
eral  Buell  at  once  issued  an  order  congratulating  tht 
"  that  it  had  been  their  privilege  to  restore  the  Nations 
to  the  Capitol  of  Tennessee.'"  He  expressed  a  belief  that  the  he 
greater  portion  of  the  people  of  that  State  would  be  rejoiced  by  t 

and  he  assure 
habitants  t 
rights  of  pel 
property  sh 
respected, 
following  da 
eral  Grant  a 
arrived,  and 
General  Bue 
consultation 
future  mo- 
Colonel  Stan 
thews,  of  th 
first  Ohio  Vo 
was  appoint 
vost-Marshal 
der  was  spei 


•  Feb.  26, 
1862. 


CATZTOL  AT  NASUTIIXB, 


'  A  greater  portion  of  the  cannon  at  Naahvllle  were  spiked,  and  many  of  them  were  plac* 
bridges  iM^forc  they  were  fired,  and  when  these  perished  in  the  flames,  the  cannon  went  to  the  boi 
Cumtiertand. 

»  Th"  Capitol  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  1»  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  In  the  United  Btltca, 
center  of  four  acres  of  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  cn»wns  a  hill  that  rise's  197  feet  above  the  i 
River,     It  is  composed  of  fossil:tt<>d  limestone,  taken  from  quarries  near  the  city,  and  Its  style  is  < 
beautiful  of  the  Grecian  orriers.  with  fonr  porticoes,  whose  columns  are  83  feet  In  heii:ht.     It  la  a  pi 
In  form,  140  by  270  feet  In  size,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  terrace  17  feet  in  width  and  six  in  height.    1 
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ilroad   connection  with  Louisville  waa    soon  opened,  and  the 
srere  invited  to  resume  their  avocations. 

ore  of  Nashville,  the  flight  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of 
am  the  State  capital,  and  the  virtual  dissolution  of  civil  govem- 
Commonwealth,  imposed  upon  the  National  authorities  the  duty 
:  a  substitute  for  the  people.     It  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  mili- 
>r  to  administer  the  public  affairs  of  the  State  under  martial 
ndrew  Johnson,  formerly  a  chief  magistrate  of  that  Common- 
then  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  United  States  Senate,  was 
>  that  responsible  position,  with  the  military  rank  of 
neraL'    He  reached  Nashville  on  the  12th  of  March,    **^*' 
peech   to  the  citizens   assembled  that  «vening,  he 
3ndship  and  protection  to  the  loyal,  and  gave  them  to  under- 
' intelligent  and  conscious  treason  in  high  places"  would  be 

bloodless  victory  soon  followed  the  capture  of  Nashville.  Six 
e  formal  surrender  of  that  city,  General  Halleck  telegraphed  to 
:;iellan  from  St.  Louis,'  "  Columbus,  the  Gibraltar  of 
ours,  and  Kentucky  is  free,  thanks  to  the  brilliant 
he  campaign  by  which  the  enemy's  center  was  pierced  at  Forts 
>onelson,  his  wings  isolated  from  each  other  and  turned,  com- 
the  evacuation  of  his  stronghold  of  Bowling  Green  first,  a/id  now 


»Miiroll4. 


ry  of  the  latter  event  may  be  told  in  few  words.  When  it  was 
e  conspirators  at  Richmond  that  the  "Gibraltar"  was  untenable, 
Secretary  of  "War  instructed  Polk,  through  Beauregard,  "to 
umbus,  and  select  a  defensive  position  below."  Polk  chose  that 
e  Mississippi  and  its  shores  which  embraces  Island  Number  Ten, 
td  in  Madrid  Bend  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  and  New  Madrid. 
>rk8  had  been  thrown  up  at  the  two  latter  places  during  the 
itnmn,  and  now  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  strongly 
and  Number  Ten. 

as  the  25th  of  February,  Polk  ordered  the  removal  of  the  sick 
)us,  as  a  preparatory  step  toward  the  evacuation  of  that  post,  and 
command  of  the  river  defenses  at  the  position  chosen  to  General 
vn,  whose  division  was  ordered  thither  on  the  27th.  "The 
'  the  troops,  excepting  the  cavalry,  left  Columbus  on  the  1st  of 
leral  Stuart's  brigade  went  by  steamer  to  New  Madrid,  and  the 
larched  by  land  to  Union  City,  in  Tennessee,'  under  General 
The  removal  of  special  articles  of  value  to  Jackson,  Tennessee, 


I  feet  ftnm  the  ground.    Ib  complloDM  with  the  rMjacst  of  Mr.  Strlckluid,  Its  architect,  hit 

■r1  In  'ts  w.t]lA,  with  a  proper  Inacrtption  on  the  outside ;  and  bo  that  Imposing  pile  has  becoine 

lie  cost  of  tho  building  m*  orer  $1,000,OW.    The  i>opu1atlon  uf  Nashville,  at  the  tlmo  we  ar* 

U>ut  24,000  souls. 

letcli  1.1  seen  a  cabin  U  front  of  the  Capitol.    It  was  used  hj  the  architects  dnrlns  the  erMtloB 

lilln J  anil  In  It  GoTemor  Bairla  wis  llTlng,  It  Is  said,  In  a  verjr  frugal  manner,  when  he  w«t 

r<<m  Nashville. 

.  vtilmne  I. 

K>  int/>i><  ctinn  of  thp  ITashTlllc  and  Northwestern  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Kallwnyi;  the 

ectl^  to  Ulcknuin,  on  tke  Miadsalppl  BiTer. 
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hsd  been  accomplished  at  that  time.    Then  the  cavalry  set  fire  to  the  military 

buildings  of  the  post,  and,  accompanied  by  Poik  and  his  stafl' 

'wIml'^     followed  the  retiring  colamis,  at  thr«e  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 

of  the  2d.*' 
In  the  mean  time  preparations  had.  been  made  to  capture  Columbus,  irith 
ita  troops  and  monitions  of  War.  When  Foote  returned  to  Cairo  from 
Clarkesville,  he  collected  a  flotilla  of  six  gon-boats,  commanded  respectively 
by  Captains  Davis,  Walke,  and  Stembel,  and  Lieutenants-commanding  Paul- 
ding, Thompson,  and  Shirk ;  four  mortar-boats,  under  the  general  command 
of  Lieutenant-commanding  Phelps,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Ford,  of  the  Onl- 
nartce  Corps,  and  Captain  George  Johnson,  of  Cincinnati ;  and  three  tranf- 
ports.  The  latter  bore  a  small  land  force  of  little  more  than  two  thousand 
men,'  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  W.  T.  Sherman  (who  was  in  com- 
mand at  Paducah),  accompanied  by  General  CuUum,  of  Halleck's  staC  The 
» u»«h  flotilla  left  Cairo  before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,'  and 
at  sunrise  was  in  sight  of  the  fortified  blufis  at  Columbus.  Prepa- 
rations were  made  for  attack.  Kumor  had  declared  that  the  fort  had  been 
evacuated.  It  was  cautiously  approached,  oven  after  a  fanner,  a  professed!/ 
Union  man,  had  assured  the  commodore  that  the  troopB  had  fled.  At  length 
the  National  flag  was  dimly  seen  waving  over  the  Confederate  works.  It 
might  be  a  trick.  Colonel  IBuford  and  a  detachment  of  the  Twenty-seventli 
nUnois  were  landed  to  rcconnoiter.  They  were  soon  clambering  up  the  steep 
blufifl  with  shouts  of  triumph.  Troops  were  in  the  fortifications,  but  they 
were  fiiends.  A  detachment  of  the  Second  Illinois  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant 
Hogg,  two  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  who  had  been  sent  out  as  scouts  from 
Paducah,  had  entered  the  place  at  five  o'clock  the  day  before,  and  hoisted 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  main  work  of  that  stronghold.*  They  fonml 
the  town  deserted  by  nearly  all  of  its  disloyal  inhabitants.*  There  was  evi- 
dence of  great  haste  in  the  evacuation,  "  considering,"  says  General  Cullum, 
"the  quantities  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  and  number  of  anchors,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  chain  which  was  once  stretched  over  the  river,'  and  a  large 


>  Report  of  Mi^or-Oenrnil  LeonltUia  Polk  to  Colonel  Tbonuu  Jordan,  March  18th,  1863.  "Is  flre  ilaf;,'  nM 
Folk,  In  bis  report,  "  w«  removed  the  accumulatton  of  six  months,  taking  with  ns  all  our  oommtsMrjr  and  foarter- 
master  stores— an  amount  sufficient  to  supply  m;  whole  command  for  eight  months;  all  our  powder  and  othrr 
ammunition  and  onlnanoo  stores  (excepting  a  few  shot,  and  gun-carriages),  and  erery  hoary  gun  in  the  fort 
Two  82-pounders  In  a  remote  outwork  were  the  only  valuable  guns  left"  Thc-se,  with  some  smaller  onr^  wen 
spiked.  **  The  whole  number  of  pioccs  of  artillery  comprising  our  armament,"  ho  continued,  •*  was  ono  hundred 
and  fifty."  Qencrnl  Cullnm's  report  contradicts  that  of  Polk  concerning  the  removal  of  neariy  all  that  was 
TalnaUe,  Ibr  a  huge  qhantlty  of  ordnance  and  ordnonre  8tore^  he  says,  was  found  tbcrr. 

*  These  were  composed  of  Colonel  Buford^s  Twenty-seventh  Illinois,  and  a  battalion  each  of  the  Fifly-iburth 
aad  SereDty-fourth  Ohio,  and  Fifty-fllth  Illinois  regiments,  eommanled  by  Msjors  Andrews  and  Sawyer. 

*  Beport  of  <'«mmudoru  Foote  to  the  Secretory  of  the  Navy,  March  4,  ISM;  also  of  General  Cnllnio  lo 
Qeaaral  lleClellan.  on  the  some  day. 

General  Polk,  in  hl»  r>>piirt,  ^ay^  "The  enemy's  cavalry,  the  first  of  his  Ibroes  to  arrive  after  thcevacnaUor,, 
reached  Oolnmbas  in  the  aftemooo  of  the  next  day  [March  8],  twcnty-fonr  honra  after  the  last  of  onr  troo[n  ksd 

*  A  coirespondont  of  the  Cincinnati  Gaaettt^  who  accompanied  Commodore  Foote,  mentiooed  "'Mrs. 
Sharpe,  wife  of  the  ex-mayor  of  Columbus,"  as  the  only  woman  he  met  with  In  his  rambles  through  the  town. 
She  said  she  had  stuck  up  for  the  Union  cause  while  the  seoesstonists  tbroatened  tn  pull  her  house  down.  -  Her 
huabaad,  ah*  said,  bad  been  '*  forcibly  carried  off  by  the  rebels,"— See  notice  of  Sharpe's  letter  to  Oeoeral 
Pillow,  note  1,  page  T2. 

*  This  was  a  contrivance  of  General  Pillow,  and,  like  most  of  his  military  operations,  was  a  foilore.  It  was 
a  hug*  a&ir,  stretebtiig  down  lh>m  the  bluflk  into  the  Ulislaiippl,  with  Ito  Miasonrl  shore  end  loose,  sod  iW 
most  of  it  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
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supply  of  torpedoes  remaining.'  Desolation  was  visible  everjrwhere — ^hnts, 
t^its,  and  barricades  presenting  but  their  blackened  remains."  A  number 
of  heavy  cannon  had  been  spiked  and  rolled  off  the  bluff  into  the  river. 
A  train  on  fire,  connected  with  both  ends  of  a  magazine,  was  cut,  and  safety 
was  soon  secured.  A  garrison  of  a  little  over  two  thousand  men,  including 
four  hundred  cavalry,  was  left  to  hold  the  post. 

"Wo  have  observed  that  Polk  and  his  confederates,  on  retiring  from  Co- 
lumbus, took  position  on  the  Mississippi  shores  and  Island   Number  Ten 


nLAlTD  xniaEB  tck.* 


below.  New  Madrid,  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  river,*  to  which  many  of  the 
troops  went,  had  been  much  strengthened  by  Jeff  Thompson,'*  who  had  occu- 
pied it  for  some  time,  and  had  strong  military  works  there,  one  of  which  was 


Tnitrcnoxa. 


^  These  torpedoes  ffcro  numeruns  and  fonntdmbI<\  and,  had  men  been  there  to  fire  those  In  the  rWer,  bj  the 
eleatrleil  bcttertn  on  the  shore,  then  might  bsve  been  mneh  dsnuge  done  to  Fo<ite's  flotilla,  hod  It  g<ine  nesr. 

These,  snd  "Infernal  machines,"  found  In  mines  In  the  binff,  at- 
tested the  great  danger  to  which  the  National  forces  wo>i1d  hare 
been  exposed  In  an  aMsult  npon  the  Confederate  worlcs,  which 
were  of  Immense  strength  from  the  water  to  the  table- land  aborc. 
In  the  binff  near  the  grand  battery  above  Colnmbns  a  caTem 
was  discovered,  in  which  were  found  elcctrlcil  msrhines.  having  a 
connection  hf  wlrtfs  with  portable  mines  In  several  directions, 
so  arranged  as  to  destroy  troops  that 
inlgbt  be  gathered  above  them. 
These  mines  were  iron  casks,  some- 
thing of  a  pear  shape,  nhont  throe 
feet  In  height,  with  an  Iron  e.ip, 
fastened  with  eight  soews.  In  each 
waa  a  4-pound  shell,  with  grape  antl  canister  shot,  "  snrronnded  by  nbont  two 
bashela  of  eaars<$  powder,"  wnite  an  eye-witness.  On  the  bottom  of  each  cask  was 
a  wooden  box,  to  whldi,  and  entering  the  powder,  weN  'fnstaned  Inaulnted  wires, 
connecting  with  the  electrical  machines  in  the  cavern.  Several  other  caverns  were  found  with  these  machines 
ceiuieeting  with  mines,  to  the  nnmber,  It  wna  supposed,  of  nearly  one  linnrlrod.  The  torpedoes  found  In  the  river 
asdon  tha  iboro  were  pointed  cylln•lrT^  about  three  feet  In  length,  containing  flity  or  sixty  pounds  of  powder, 
which  was  to  be  i?nltcd  by  ele«rlcity.  The  electrical  machines  were  very  much  like  those  used  In  telegraph 
oOleoa. 

*  Tbia  was  the  appearance  of  Island  Number  Ten,  to  the  eye  uf  the  author,  (him  a  Mississippi  steamer  In 
A^l.  tetS.  It  lies  is  a  sharp  bend  of  the  HIsalMlppI,  about  40  miles  below  Oolnmbns,  and  within  the  limits  of 
Keatocky. 

17  ew  Madrid  Is  the  capital  of  New  Madrid  County,  Missouri,  T9  miles  below  Cairo,  and  MT  miles  above 
N«w  Orleans,  by  the  winding  rtver.  Iskad  Nomber  Ten  is  abeat  tea  mllas  above  it  The  Islands  In  the  Missis- 
»:vtk,  ftum  the  aunth  of  the  OUs  BiTsr  downward,  are  dMUsnUhed  by  numbers,  this,  OS  Ra  name  Impllea, 
b.  Id-:  the  t«Bth.  «  Sm  ffge  B8. 
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called  Fort  Thompson.'.  The  post  was  now  in  charge  of  Greneral  Gaott,  of 
Arkansas.  The  town  was  at  the  junction  of  a  bayou  and  the  ^Klissisaippi,  at 
a  sharp  torn  of  that  stream,  and  was  naturally  an  eligible  position  to  repel 
an  enemy  approaching  by  water,  firom  above  or  below.  In  addition  to  its 
land  defenses,  it  was  now  guarded  by  a  flotilla  of  six  gun-boats,  carrying  from 
four  to  eight  heavy  guns  each,  which  had  been  sent  up  from  New  Orleans 
under  the  command  of  the  incompetent  Hollins,'  The  country  around  New 
Madrid  being  flat,  and  the  water  in  the  river,  at  the  time  we  are  considering, 
very  high,  the  cannon  of  the  flotilla  commanded  the  land  approaches  to  the 
town  for  a  long  distance.  This  post,  although  about  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  New  Orleans,  was,  with  Island  Number  Ten,  a  few  miles  above,  regarded 
as  the  key  to  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  the  metropolitan  city  on  its  banks, 
and  therefore  an  object  of  great  importance  to  both  parties. 

When  the  garrison  at  New  Madrid  was  re-enforced  from  Columbus,  it 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  General  McCown,  while  the  troops  on  Island 
Number  Ten  jrere  commanded  by  General  Beauregard.'  These  officers  had 
scarcely  established  their  quarters  at  their  respective  posts,  when  they 
were  disturbed  by  the  thunder  of  the  Union  troops,  who  were  b«it  upon  the 
redemption  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  control  of 
rebel  cannon  and  vessels.  It  was  confidently  expected  at  Richmond,  how- 
ever, that,  at  this  great  bend  in  the  river,  they  might  say  to  the  National 


■  This  wu  ui  irre^Ur  buttoned  work,  moanUng  fourteen  heevf  gmu,  ind  Bitoated  about  half  *  mile  belev 
New  Madrid.  Tbera  was  another  slniilar,  bat  noaller  work  at  the  apper  end  of  the  town,  monntijig  eeven  bcavy 
gnn&    Between  them  waa  a  oontlnaoaa  Hue  of  intrencfaments  and  defenslTe  worka. 

•  See  page  111. 

*  Beanregard,  who  had  jast  been  appointed  to  the  command  .of  the  Department  of  MlaalaalppI,  wai  la 
Immediate  command  of  the  troops,  and  the  property  at  Jackson,  Tenneaaee,  ^Rer  the  eraenatloa  of  Columbm; 
and,  inspired  by  on  appeal  from  the  Ordnance  Department  at  Klchmond,*  ha  there  indulged  In  his  brorite 
amnsement  of  Lssnlng  sensation  orders.  He  sent  forth  one  dated  the  8th  of  March,  addressed  '*To  the  Plaatera 
of  the  MIssiaslppI  Valley,"  telling  them  that  mora  than  once  a  people  fighting  with  an  enemy  less  mthlen  thaa 
theirs,  for  "Imperlkd  rights  not  more  dear  and  sacred,"  for  "homes  and  a  land  not  more  woithy  of  reaolote  and 
oaoonquerable  men,"  and  for  ^'  interests  of  far  less  magnitude  than  theirs,  had  not  hedtated  to  melt  and  movM 
into  cannon  the  precions  bells  surmoontlng  their  honses  of  Ood,  which  had  called  generations  to  prayer.  The 
priesihond,"  he  told  them,  "  had  over  sanctioned  and  consecrated  the  conTersion,  in  the  honr  of  their  conotiy^ 
need,  as  one  holy  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Ood.  We  wont  cannon,"  be  continued,  "as  greatly  as  any 
people  who  ever,  as  history  tells  yon,  melted  their  chnrch  bells  to  supply  them ;"  so  he,  their  Oeaenl,  calkd 
upon  them  to  send  their  "  plantation  bells  to  the  nearest  railroad  depot,"  snbject  to  his  order,  "  to  he  melted 
into  oannon  for  the  defense  of  their  plantations."  There  waa  a  liberal  response  to  this  call,  and  not  only  "plaals- 
tlon  bells  "  but  chorch  bells  were  offered  for  the  pnrpose.  "  In  some  cities,"  wrote  a  soldier  In  the  Confedetate 
army, "  every  church  gave  up  its  belL  Court-houses,  factories,  public  institation^  and  phintatious,  sent  theirs. 
And  the  people  famished  large  quantities  of  old  brass  of  every  description — andirons,  candlesticks,  gss-fliturce, 
and  even  door-knobs.  I  have  seen  wagon-loads  of  these  lying  at  depots,  waiting  shipment  to  the  foundries."— 
See  ntrtttn  Jfontht  in  the  Rtbet  Army,hym  Impressed  Kew  Torker  (William  O.  StovensX  page  84. 

These  brazen  contributions  were  all  sent  to  Kew  Orleans,  where  they  were  found  by  Qeoetal  Bntler,  who 
sent  the  bells  to  Boston,  to  be  used  for  II  mure  peacellil  purpose.  They  were  sold  at  auction  there  In  Angait 
following,  by  Colonel  N.  A.  Thompson,  who  proikoed  the  ssle  by  a  patriotic  speech. 

Ten  days  before  Beauregard's  appeal  for  bell-metal,  his  Surgeon -Qeneral,  Dr.  Choppin,  whom  he  had  seat  le 
Haw  Orleana,  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  for  the  purpose,  Issued  in  that  city  the  following  ckaraeterliUe 
address  to  his  Oeole  brethren : 

"SoLDixas  or  Nxw  Oslbaiis:  Ton  are  aware  of  the  diaaitera  wUoh  have  belkllen  Mr  arau  In  the  WmI 
Oreater  diteuttn  itUt  art  itaring  tu  in  Ae/aei.  •  General  Beanregard— the  man  to  whom  we  must  look  is 
the  saviour  of  our  country — sends  me  among  you  to  aummoa  you  to  a  great  duty  and  noble  deeds— Invokiag 
and  inspired  by  the  sacred  lore  of  ouuntry  and  of  priceless  liberty,  he  has  taken  the  deathless  resolution  rf<  tm 
•M9«r  oud»h*  ntvn.  And,  with  the  tanmortal  eonfldene*  and  holy  fervor  of  a  aool  wilUag.  if  need  he,  te 
meet  martyrdom,  be  calls  npon  yon  to  Jolobtm,  In  order  that  ha  may  restore  to  oar  amnay  what  she  has  IsA 

•  TIa,  «■  iMiillU  awlelets  <W  aaaritelamfhMi  iimim,  wm  m  iMm  ellhls  ke  ton*  af  tke  OtaMMwy,  Oat  Ik  (Ma<M< 
Pepemmat  toUcUrt  tk»  ftpU  to  oiieMlwtt  UUm  Iw  lU  perpm.  It  Is  «|M  IhO  ladeat  llll  ■§>■!  —  iMt  Hi  »litiii«il,>m  IV«»^ 
kkakut  alaM,  te  auto  «<ra  Hgkt  bsunlai. 
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IS  far  shalt.tboa  go,  and  no  &rther;"  bat,  like  most  of  their  cal- 
ls one  signally  failed. 

jhnston  was  pressing  soathward  through  Nashville  with  his 
y  from  Bowling  Green,  and  Polk  was  trembling  in  his  menaced 
[ambus,  Ilalleck  was  giving  impetus  to  a  force  destined  to  strike 
at  the  Confederates  at  New  Madrid.  He  dispatched  Qeneral 
t.  Louis  on  the  22d  of  February,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
y  from  Ohio  and  Illinois,  to  attack  that  post.  Pope  went  down 
pi  in  transports,  and  landed  at  Commerce,  in  Missouri,  on  the 
arched  from  there  on  the  27th,  and  three  days  afterward  two 
'the  Seventh  Illinois  cavalry,  under  Captain  Webster,  and  a  com- 
pendent  cavalry,  under  Captain  Noleman,  encountered  the  guer- 
Jeff.  Thompson  with  about  two  hundred  mounted  men.  These 
,  and  pursued  with  great  vigor  to  Thompson's  lines  at  New 
ig  in  their  flight  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  throwing  away 
ery  thing  else  that  might  lessen  their  speed.  In  the  mean  time 
column  moved  on,  traversed  with  the  greatest  difficulty  over- 
swamps,'  and  on  the  day  when  the  National  standard  was 
Columbus*  it  appeared  before  New  Madrid.  Pope 
St  occupied  by  live  regiments  of  infantry  and  several 
r  artillery,  with  HoUins's  flotilla  on  the  river.  Satis- 
:ould  accomplish  very  little  with  his  light  artillery,  he  encamped 
of  the  gun-boats,  and  sent 
bU,  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  ■ 
heavy  cannon, 
'ope  was  waiting  for  his 
the  Confederates  were 
g  New  Madrid  by  re-en- 
i-om  Island  Number  Ten; 
2th,  when  the  cannon  from 
d,  there  were  about  nine 
ifentry,  besides  artillery, 
works  in  front  of  Pope, 
by  Generals  McCown, 
Gantt.  Meanwhile,  three 
d  been  added  to  Hollins's 

rori's  HX*i>-4VABma  mxc  nair  MADum, 

the  Confederates  might  be  re-enforced  from  below.  Pope  sent 

.  Plumnjer,  of  the  Eleventh  MissouriT,  to  Point  Pleasant,  ten  or 

down  the  river,  to  plant  a  battery,  and  blockade  it  at  that 


•  March  S, 

isai 


I  glorj  and  independence.  In  toiut  rtffid  and  »M»n  a»  Bit  toUinyt  <^  Ott/untrat  knell,  b'  t 
Its  tbat  chnnld  send  «  qolTer  tbroogb  t^erj  -bmrt,  ud  striaf  tbe  narree  of  ctctj  nun,  be 
refhiln  of  that  immortal  bjrmii — 

* '  Au  annee  dtoyeu  t  fbnnei  roa  batallkma, 
Marclioaal 
Xarcbons 
Qo'an  Mng  Impnr  abreoTe  nos  aUIont  P 

.•onlslnno,  on  to  the  wort  r  " 

said  a  newtpaper  cetmponleBt,  ■  waded  l»  mud,  ate  in  II,  slept  Id  It,  were  soironnded  by  Id 
1  tbe  oo^an.*^ 


m 
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•  March  12, 
1S62. 


i  March  13l 


point.  He  took  with  him  three  regiments  of  infantry,  three  compa 
cavalry,  and  a  field  battery  of  10-pound  Parrott  guns.  He  formed  i 
for  a  thousand  men,  and  planted  his  cannon  in  sunken  batteries  beloi 
This  was  done  with  perfect  success  in  the  face  of  cannonading  from  t 
federate  gun-boats.  This  position  commanded  the  passage  of  the  rive 
rear  of  Island  Xumber  Ten,  and  prevented  supplies  being  furnished 
post  across  the  peninsula  formed  by  Reel  Foot  Lake  and  Madrid  Ber 
Pope's  four  siege-guns  (three  32-pounders  and  an  8-inch  mortar)  ar 
near  sunset,"  and  at  dawn  the  next  morning  (thirty-five  hoii 
they  left  Bird's  Point,  on  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railway)  thi 
in  position,  within  half  a  mile  of  Fort  Thompson.'  On  tb; 
,^^,^^^^^^.:^-^  and  Hollins's  flotilla  he  at  once 

'"^^"""^"-^        ':;^[^'^      a  vigorous  cannonade   and   be 

ment.'  They  replie 
equal  vigor,  but  in  tb( 
of  afewhourethree  of  thecanno 
fort  were  dismounted,  and  threi 
gun-boats  were  disabled.  The 
artillery  duel  continued  tlirough 
whole  day,'  the  Nationals  cont 
extending  their  trenches,  for  t 
pose  of  pushing  their  heavy  b: 
to  the  nver  bank  during  the 
General  Paine,  in  the  mean  tic 
making  demonstrations  agaii 
trenchments  on  the  Confederate  right,  supported  by  General  Palmei 
sion.  The  Confederate  pickets  were  diivcn  in,  and  when  night  fell  thi 
insurgent  force  at  New  Madrid,  on  land  and  water,  were  in  a  perilo 
tion.  Their  commanders  perceived  this,  and  during  a  furious  thundci 
at  about  midnight,  while  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Tliirty-ninth  01 
Tenth  and  Sixteenth  Illinois  were  on  duty  guarding  the  rifle-pits  a 
teries,  they  evacuated  the  post  and  fled  to  Island  Number  Ten, 
almost  every  thing  behind  them.*  So  precipitate  was  their  flight  tlu 
suppers  and  lighted  candles  were  in  their  tents,  and  their  dead  wi 
unbui'iod.  New  Madrid  presented  a  most  pitiable  spectacle.  The  < 
inhabitants  jiad  fled,  and  it  had  evidently  been  sacked  and  plunderet 
Confederate  occupants,  for  household  articles  were  scattered  in  ever 
tion.  The  human'  loss  of  the  Confederates  in  this  quick,  sharp  siegi 
known.  One  hundred  new  graves  and  many  bodies  leftunburiod  shi 
to  have  been  severe  on  the  land.  That  of  the  Nationals  was  fifty-on^ 
»nd  wounded."  


A  CANXOX  TRUCK.* 


'  Tliosegnns  were  carried  twenty  miles  by  ralUvay,  and  dnisrgei  on  trucks  (such  sa  is  dolincai 
engravinu')  tvenly  miles  farther,  over  a  miry  road  most  of  tlie  way. 

"^  Till:  heavy  guns  were  handled  by  companies  A  and  II,  of  the  First  U.  8.  Regular  In&ntry,  und 
Mower. 

*  Sec  i>a?e  6S3.  rolnnie  I. 

*  They  left  lliii-ty-three  cannon,  seveml  thonsand  stand  of  small  arms,  a  magazine  Hill  of  fixed  air 
soTeral  hundred  hoves  of  inu>kt't  c^trtridge.i.  tents  for  an  :irniy  of  ten  ihimsand  men,  intrenching  ta 
larpe  tarnber  of  liorscs.  mules,  and  Hapons. 

*  Report  of  General  .John  Pope  to  General  Cullnm,  March  14,  1SC2:  and  statements  to  the  ftnth 
wltccc-ecs. 
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Jost  before  daylight  on  the  moming  after  the  siege,  Brigadier-General 
David  S.  Stanley,  whose  cominand  had  been  in  the  trenches  all  night,  was 
rdieved  by  Major-General  Schuyler  Hamilton ;  and,  a  little  after  dawn,  a  flag 
of  trace  appeared  with  information  that  the  place  was  abandoned.    When 
the  fact  was  certified,  Hamilton  sent  Captain  Mower  and  his  artillerists  to 
plant  the  national  flag  on  Fort  Thompson.     At  almost  the  same 
hour,*  Commodore  Foote  left  Cairo  with  a  powerful  fleet,  com-   '  *^^  ^*' 
posed  of  seven  armored  gan-boats,  one  not  armored,  and  ten 
mortar-boats,'  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  General  Pope.    At  Colum- 
bas  he  was  joined  by  the  Twenty-seventh  Illinois,  Colonel  Buford,  and  some 
other  troops,*  and  moving  down  to  Hickman,  on  the  same  shore 
of  the  Mississippi,  he  took  possession  of  that  place.'     He  did  not 
tarry,  but,  pressing  forward,  his  fleet  appeared  in  sight  of  Island  Number 
Ten  the  next  day,'  when  he  carefully  reconnoitered  the  Confeder- 
ate position  and  prepared  for  a  siege. 

Under  the  skillftil  and  energetic  management  of  General  Beaur^ard, 
Island  Number  Ten  had  been  made  the  most  impregnable  to  assault  of  all 
the  pwsts  ill  the  Mississippi  valley.  On  the  day  of- his  arrival  <w^. 
there,'  he  had  assumed  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  which,  aa  we  have  observed,  he  had  recently  been  appointed, 
and  had  called  General  Bragg  from  Pcnsacola  to  his  aid.  He  issued  a 
Btirrins  order,  from  Jackson,  Tennessee,*  addressed  to  the  inhabi- 

»'  '  ...  »,"  Maroh  6. 

tants  of    his    department,   announcing   his   assumption   of  the 
command,  and  calling  npon  the  men  to  arouse  in  defense  of  their  "  mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  and  children."     If  high-sonnding  words  and  good  engineering 
conld  have  made   Island  Number 
Ten   impregnable,   it   would    have 
been  so. 


•  HarebU 


On  Saturday  night,' 


/Mirch  1& 


Commodore  Foote  was 
prepared  for  action,  and  on  Sunday 
moming  he  commenced  the  siege 
with  a  bombardment  by  the  rifled 
guns  of  the  Benton,  his  flag-ship. 
This  was  followed  by  the  mortar- 
boats,  moored  at  proper  points  along 
the  river  shore,  from  which  these 
immense  pieces  of  ordnance  hurled 
tons  of  iron  upon  the  devoted  island' 


miKTUN-IXCn   HOCTAIL 


'  The  lot  consisted  of  the  ^n -bosts  Btntoiu,  Lientciunt  Fbelps  acting  fbg-eapUla ;  Oinetnnatt,  OomBiaB- 
derStembcl;  Carondtlet,  Commaniler  Walke;  Mtmnd  (?<(y.  Commander  KeUcy;  IjmimiUt,  Oommandor 
DoTc  ;•  Pittilmrg,  Lieutenant  Thompson ;  St  LoaU,  Uentennnt  Paaldln;;;  and  Clmt^logf^  (not  armorad),  UiiB- 
tea.int  RlndzctL  The  mortir-b<iatB  were  In  charge  of  Captain  H.  E.  Mnynadler,  commander  of  the  sqnadrMi : 
Oaptaln  £.  B.  Pike,  assistant  commander;  and  Bailing-Mnstcrs  Glossford,  Gregory,  SInionda,  and  Johnson. 

'  Hickman  hod  been  visited  hj  National  gnn-b<>ats  once  berure.    On  the  dar  when  It  voa  first  ooenpled  b; 
lbs  Confederatca,"  the  TjfUr  and  Leasingion  approached  tliat  place,  where  tbejr  eneoantered  a 
UmMerate  gnn-boat  called  T^e  Taittet.    With  this,  and  a  masked  battery  of  fonr  rifled  ean-      a  Sept  4. 
aoa  on  the  shore,  Jnst  abort  Hickman,  the  TV^and  LtmingUm  fought  abont  an  boor,  drlrlag  1861. 

Th4  YantM  to  Hickman,  sllendng  tbe  shore  battery,  bnming  the  tents  near  It  with  hot  shot, 
and  seattering  the  tnsorgenta. 

'  The  mortar  was  one  of  the  earliest  ftirms  of  cannon,  being  In  saa  In  Knrope  as  oariy  as  1485.  Its  name  la 
4<tlTe<l  tnm  Its  form,  which  resembles  the  apotbeearlea'  ntensU  of  that  nam*.    Tha  mora  aaaieat  form  Is  aam 
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ATTACK   ON   CONFEDERATE   BATTERIEa 


and  the  batteries  on  the  Kentucky  shore  opposite.     All  day  long  t 

bardment  was  kept  up,  and  vigorous  responses  were  made,  with  ve 

injury  to  either  party.' 

Meanwhile  a  battery  of  the  Second  Illinois  artillery  was  landec 

Missouri  shore,  in  a  position  to  assail  the  Confederate  fleet  near  the 

This  battery  was  active  ai 
tual,  and  did  excellent  ser 
next  day,  when  a  most 
attack  was  made  on  the 
erate  works,  after  meridia 
floating  battery  of  ten  guns 
of  the  gun-boats  Cincinnc 
ton.,  and  St.  LouiSy  lashed 
side,  followed  by  the  Ca\ 
JPittsbnrf/y  and  3Iound  CUa 
went  nearer  to  the  wor 
pounded  them  severely, 
blows  were   given   in  reti 

the   second  day  of  the  siege  was  as  ban-en  of  decisive  results  as  i 

"  Island  Number  Ten,"  said  Commodore  Footc  to  the  S 

1862.     '   of  the  Navy,"  "is  harder  to  conquer  than  Columbus,  as  tl: 


IBLAtVD   NlTMBF-n  TEN    ANB    ITS   DEFEN8K8.' 


In  the  little  cngnivini;  on  pago  247.  Tbo  great  mortftrft  nsed  in  sioges  on  land  and  water,  dnri 
war,  were  truly  raiinster- wen  pons  for  destruction.  Our  picture  shows  one  U5e<l  on  land,  mounted 
precisely  as  were  those  on  the  mortar-boats.  It  Is  what  is  technically  termed  a  18  inch  n 
la  to  say,  it  will  receive  a  bomb-shell  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  Its  weight  was  17,000  ponn 
discliarsed  by  means  of  a  cord  atfciched  to  a  percussion  lock.  Tlie  Immense  balls  or  shells  nso<l  few 
tars  were  so  heavy  (weigliing  over  two  hundred  pounds),  that  one  man  conld  not  faondlo  one  of  thei 
were  carried  from  the  [nngnrine  to  the  mortar  by  the 
methofl  delineated  in  the  engravin;^:.  In  the  river- 
service,  during  the  late  war,  the  mortar-boats  were 
firmly  mw»red  to  tlic  b.')nk,  and  a  derrick  was  pet  up 
on  the  chore  in  a  position  to  drop  the  fhell  Into  the 
minith  of  the  monster  after  a  bag  full  of  powder  had 
gone  down  Its  throat, 

A  correspondent  of  the  OUcago  TtmM^  who  was 
at  the  bomhai-dmrnt  of  Island  Nnmbcr  Ten,  thus 
graphically  det*crilxs  the  m:inner  of  using  these  itn- 
menso  e-annon  :  **  The  operation  of  firing  the  mortars, 
which  was  eondiicted  while  we  were  near  by,  is  Inter- 
esting and  r-ither  stunning.  The  charge  is  fmtn 
fifteen  to  twenty-two  pounds.  The  shell  weighs  230 
pounds,  and  is  thiricen  inches  in  diameter.  For  a 
familiar  illustration,  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
soup-plate,  60  your  readera  may  imagfne,  when  they 
sit  down  to  dinner,  the  emotions  they  wiiuid  cxperi- 
enco  if  they  happened  to  see  a  ball  of  iron  of  those 
dimensions  coming  toward  them  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  a  minute.  The  boat  Is  tnoored  al 
shore,  so  as  to  withstand  the  shock  firmly,  and  the  men  go  ashore  when  the  mortar  Is  to  be  fired.  A 
string  does  the  work,  and  the  whole  vicinity  is  shaken  with  the  concu.ssion.  The  report  is  deafeni 
most  enthusiastic  person  gets  enough  of  it  with  one  or  two  discharges.  There  is  no  sound  from 
this  point  of  observation,  and  no  Indication  to  mark  the  course  it  Is  taking,  but  in  a  few  seconds  it 
observer,  with  a  good  plase,  will  see  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  follows  its  explosion,  and  then  the  re 
back  with  a  dull  tmom.     If  it  has  done  execution,  the  enemy  may  bo  seen  carrying  off  their  klUe^  and 

1  Daring  the  tjombardmcnt  of  this  day.  Commodore  Ftmtc  was  Informed  of  the  ileaih,  at  New  H 
necticut,  of  his  second  son,  a  promising  boy  thirteen  years  of  age.  It  was  so  unexpected  that,  for 
the  brave  warrior  was  overcome.  He  soon  rallied,  and  pushed  on  the  combat  with  great  vigor,  ooak 
sorrow  subordinate  to  public  duty. 

»  The  figures  on  this  map  denote  the  numbers  of  the  batteries,  as  given  by  the  Confe<1entt4>0L  Ut 
th^  the  chaniwl  of  the  rlTcur  was  completely  covered  by  them  at  the  approaches  of  the  island  from  at 


UKTIIon   op  CARRTIXO    A   SHSLK. 
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POPE  AT  NEW  MADRID.  243' 

shores  are  lined  with  ibrts,  each  fort  commanding  the  one  above  it"    And 
so  the  siege  went  on,  with  varying  fortunes,  antil  the  first  week  in  April, 
when  Footers  flotilfa  was  yet  above  Island  Nomber  Ten,  and 
Beauregard    telegraphed*  to  Richmond  that  the  National  guns    '^^*' 
had  "thrown  three  thousand  shells  and   burned  fifty  tons  of 
gnn-powder "  without  damaging  his  batteries,  and  killing  only  one  of  his 
mea    The  public  began  to  be  impatient,  but  victory  was  near.' 

While  CJommodore  Foote  waa  pounding  away  at  Island  Number  Ten 
and  its  seven  supporting  shore-batteries,  General  Pope  was  chafing  at  New 
Madrid  with  impatience  for  decisive  action.  Ili^  guns  easily  blockaded  the 
river,  but  he  wished  to  do  more.  He  desired  to  cross  it  tp  the  peninsula  and 
attack  the  island  in  the  rear,  a  movement  that  would  insure  its  capture 
with  its  dependencies,  their  garrisons  and  munitions  of  war.  The  river 
there  was  about  a  mile  in  width,  and  with  a  current  then  flowing  at  the  speeil 
of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  The  opposite  shore  was  lined  with  batteries 
garnLshecl  with  guns  of  heavy  caliber.  Until  these  could  be  silenced,  it 
would  be  madness  to  attempt  to  cross  the  river  with  any  means  at  Pope's 
command.  He  tried  to  induce  Foote  to  allow  some  of  his  armed  a'cssuIs  to 
nui  the  batteries  of  Island  Number  Ten,  and,  after  silencing  these  Tennessee 
shore-batteries,  transport  the  troops  across.  Foote  would  not  incur  the  risk, 
and  Pope  was  at  his  wit's  end,  when 
General  Hamilton  came  to  his  relief 
with  a  most  extraordinary  proposi- 
tion. It  was  the  construction  of  a  canal 
from  the  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  near 
Island  Number  Eight,  across  the  neck 
of  a  swampy  peninsula,  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  New  Madrid,  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  allow  the  passage  of  gun- 
boats and  transports,  and  thereby 
effectually  flank  Number  Ten  and 
insure  its  capture.  He  ofiered  to 
undertake  the  task  with  his  division, 
and  to  execute  the  work  in  the  space 
of  two  weeks,  under  the  general 
direction   of  Lieutenant    Henry   B.  >oinm.«R  daviltoit. 

Gaw,  of  the  Engineers. 

General  Pope  favored  General  Hamilton's  proposition,  and  directed  Colo- 
nel Bissell  to  perform  the  task,  with  the  plans  so  modified  as  to  allow  only 
transports  and  barges  to  pass  through.     Bissell  set  about  it  with  his  regi- 


'  WlIU  Foote  wM  carrjlng  nn  this  siege,  Colonel  Bnford  with  the  Twonty-seTcnth  Illlnnfs,  Colonel  Hogif 
with  the  Fifteenth  hUsaourl,  and  Colonel  Foeter  with  a  battalion  of  the  Twenty-second  Mlssnutl,  accompanied 
l-y  a  battery  of  six  rifled  cannon,  under  Captain  Spatamon,  of  the  Seoond  Illinois  artillery,  nnd  aiO  of  the 
Second  Illinois  cavalry,  went  to  Hickman  on  the  gnn-boat  LoutniUt.  They  landed  qaletly,  and  soon  afler- 
ward  pushed  on  toward  Union  City,  an  important  point  at  the  Junction  of  railways  south  of  Oolunibna,  occu- 
pied by  :vC<>nf«lent«  force  eompoaad  ot  the  Twenty-flrat  Tennessee  Infantry  and  a  battalion  of  cavalry,  in  all 
about  1,000  men.  Their  way  led  throngb  a  densely  wooded  eountty.  Their  march  was  rapid,  and  they  full 
mddenly  upon  their  enemies  and  seattorrd  them  at  the  flrat  onset.  After  burning  their  camp,  and  effectually 
inrgliig  Union  City  of  armed  inaniseuta,  the  Natlonala  returned  to  Hickman  and  re-embarked  for  Island  Nnm- 
berTen. 
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ment,  with  great  vigor,  assisted  by  some  of  Buford's  command.     Four  light- 

krafl  steamers  and  two  or  three  gun-barges  were  sent  down  from  Cairo  for 

use  in  the  work ;  and,  after  nineteen  days  of  the  most  fatiguing  labor,  a  canal 

twelve  miles  long,  one-half  the  distance  through  a  growth  of  heavy  timber,' 

was  completed  ;*  a  wonderful  monument  to  the  engineering  skill 

•  April  i,     jjjj J  indomitable  perseverance  of  the  Americans.'     In  the  mean 

time  Foote  had   not  been   idle,  as  Beauregard's  elcctrograph 

attested.    The  upper  (Rucker's  Battery)  or  number  one  of  the  seven  forts  on 

the  Kentucky  shore 
had  received  his 
special  attention, 
and  on  the  night  of 
the  l&t  of  April  an 
expedition  to  take 
it  by  storm  was  set 
in  motion  under  the 
command  of  Colonel 
Roberts,  of  the  For- 
ty-second lUinoig, 
who  was  accom- 
panied by  only  for- 
ty of  his  men.  They 
went  in  five  boats 
manned  by  armed 
crews  picked  from 
the  steamers  Ben- 
ton, St.  Louis,  Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburg, 
and  Mound  City — a  hundred  men  in  all,  seamen  and  soldiers — and,  pulling 
directly  for  the  face  of  the  battery,  met  with  no  other  opposition  than 
the  fire  of  two  sentinels,  who  scampered  away.  The  six  guns  of  the  battery 
were  spiked,  and  thus  one  of  Foote's  most  formidable  opponents  was 
silenced. 

This  daring  feat  was  followed  on  the  night  of  the  3d'  by 
another.  Pope  had  frequently  implored  Foote  to  send  a  gun-boat 
to  his  assistance.  At  length  the  gallant  Captain  Walke  obtained  permission 
of  the  commander  to  undertake  to  run  by  the  Confederate  batteries  with 
the  Caronddet.  This  perilous  feat  was  successfully  performed  at  midnight, 
during  a  tremendous  thunder-storm.  The  flashes  of  lightning  revealed  her 
to  the  Confederates,  and  she  was  compelled  to  run  the  gantlet  of  a  heavy 
fire  from  all  of  the  batteries.  She  did  not  return  a  shot;  and  Foote  was 
soon  i-ejoiced  by  hearing  the  booming  of  three  signal-guns  from  her  deck, 
which  was  to  be  his  assurance  of  her  safety.'     She  was  received  at  Xcw 


OOttSTSVOnifS  THI  OAHAL.' 


»  April. 


1  ThriMigh  this  timber  i\  war.  at  nn  nvenge  of  flflr  ffct  In  wldUi,  wna  cat  by  8awlng  off  trc^s.  In  some  pb«M 
four  fiH'l  under  water. 

•  Ki-iurt  i.f  Oenenil  Pope  to  Gcnml  Hnllcek,  April  0, 1862.    Statement  of  Genorsl  Hamilton  to  tbo  antbor, 
Jnai'  ;,  1=03. 

'  In  this  pfctaro  the  ocrompanytn^  pun-barges  arc  seen  to  the  i-l^ht  and  left  of  the  steamer. 

*  The  weak  oldei  of  the  Carondtttt,  where  the  Inm  plates  dlil  nut  corer  them,  were  protected  bj  bale*  of 
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1  the  wildest  demonstratious  of  delight,  the  Boldiera  catching  up 
as  the  Bailors  who  rowed  Walke's  gig  ashore,  and  passing 
one  to  an- 

Carondelet 

vessel  that 
ronfedcrate 
I  the  Mis- 
ir ;  and  her 
landcr  and 
ceived  the 
iks   of  the 


>  April  1i^ 


I  OASOXDBLBT. 


>  April  4. 


.  important 

3  following 

m  Benton,    Cincinnati,  and  PitUhurg,    with   three 

ud  a  heavy  fire  upon  a  huge  floating   battery   of 

3,  wlilch  the  Confederates  had  moored  at  Island  Number  Ten.' 

defend  it,  the  Confederates  imperfectly  scuttled  the   monster, 

loose.    It  drilled  down  the  river  and  lodged  a  short  distance 

b  Pleasant.    So  one  by  one  advantages  were  gained  by  the 

itient  Pope,  satisfied  that  he  could  not  rely  upon  the  flotilla  for 
I  his  side  of  Island  Number  Ten,  had  caused  several  floating 

be  constructed  of  coal-barges,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  canal, 
[le  intended  to  silence  the  guns  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  opposite 

and  cover  the  passage  across  of  his  troops.*  These  were  com- 
i  the  canal  was  finished,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  they,  with 
"s  and  some  barges,  were  brought  through  that  channel  into 
rhich  empties  into  the  Mississippi  at  New  Madrid.  There  all 
concealed  until  every  thing  was   in  readiness   for  a  forward 

noming  of  the  6th,  Pope  sent  the  Carondelet  down  the  river 
anville,  with  General  Granger,  Colonel  Smith,  of  the  Forty-third 
laptain  L.  B.  Marshall,  of  his  staff,  to  reconnoitor  the  stream 
y  found  the  whole  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  shore  for  fifteen 
rith  heavy  guns,  at  intervals  in  no  case  more  than  a  mile  apart, 
1  these  intrenchments  for  infantry  were  thrown  up.     On  their 

'  together.  She  was  cast  loose  at  ten  o'clock,  and  Tary  soon  altcrwarrt  the  AiHons  thnndcr- 
.  The  thnndcr  nboro  and  the  ariillerj  below  kept  up  a  continual  and  fearful  roar.  The  ves- 
an  hoQT  passing  the  batteries,  and  In  that  time  fortx-seven  shot  were  fired  at  her,  but  not  one 
ement  of  Captain  Wallce  to  the  author. 

uierly  the  "  Pelican  Floating  Dock,"  In  Kev  Orleans,  and  bad  been  towed  np  the  river  orer 
». 

f  was  constructed  of  three  hsavy  coal-barges,  lashed  together  and  bolted  with  inin.  The 
d  the  men  and  tho  guns,  and  was  bulk-beaded  all  around  so  as  to  give  four  feet  of  thlek- 
>cr,  sidfs  and  cuds.  The  outside  barges  had  a  layer  of  empty  water-light  banvls  sccnrelr 
-9  of  dry  cotton-w<Md  rails  and  cotum,  closely  packe<l,  so  that  a  shot  before  reaching  the 
tt  pnsa  tlir(pu;;h  twenty  feet  of  rails  and  cotton.  The  empty  barrels  were  Intendefl  us  f  i!at<. 
c  outer  b-iRfcR  beinc  piereed  by  shot  below  water-otark.  Sach  battery  had  three  beary  gnus 
;iscs  of  sand-bags,  uad  carried  eighty  sharp-sbootera, 
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return,  the  Oaronddet  silenced  a  battery  opposite  Point  Pleasant,  abd  Captain 
Marshall,  with  a  few  men,  landed  and  spiked  its  guns. 

•  That  night,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Pope,  Foote  ordered  the  Pittabwg^ 
Lieutenant  Thompson,  to  run  the  blockade.  It  was  done,  and  she  an-ived  si 
New  Madrid  at  dawn  on  the  Vth,  when  Captain  Walke  went  down  the  river 
with  the  two  gun-boats  to  silence  batteries  near  Watson's  Landing,  below 
Tiptonville  (Tennessee),  where  Pof)e  intended  to  disembark  his  troops  (then 
on  the  steamers  that  had  passed  through  the  canal),  on  the  Tennessee  shore, 
in  the  rear  of  Island  Number  Ten.  A  few  days  before,  he  had  established 
batteries  of  32-pounders,  under  Captain  "Williams,  of  the  First  Regular 
Infantry,  opposite  that  point. 

The  troops  on  the  steamers  comprised  General  Paine's  division,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  Tenth,  Sixteenth,  Twenty-second,  and  Fifty-first  Illinois  regi- 
ments, with  Houghtailing's  Battery.  A  heavy  rain-storm  was  sweeping  over 
the  country,  but  it  did  not  impede  the  movement.  Captain  Walke  performed 
his  assigned  duty  admirably,  and  struck  the  final  blow  that  secured  a  victory 
for  the  Nationals.  At  noon  he  signaled  to  Pope  that  the  batteries  were 
silenced.  The  steamers  with  the  troops  immediately  moved  forward,  and 
when  they  commenced  crossing  the  broad  river  (which  Pope  caid  wa« 
■tm  iiniii  rtiirf  11^  I  ^  ^^'^    most    magnificent 

tsqf_       ^-^B^HBI^^I^UHhHBI^k.  spectacle   he  had   ever 

-'^^tey^^BBI||^^^^^^^^^^^K^       seen),  it  was  ascertained 
*^^HH|^Bfcj3'^^PPB^^^^^^^fe     that  the   Confederates 
^^Hj^^^HiiME;        ^  ^^fe    were  abandoning  their 

tS^mt^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ujmbgf^^gmmt    batteries  along  that  por- 

^^^^^S^M^^^B^J^^^^^^^^^L-.'^^wB  ^^^^  ^^  th^  Tennessee 
^^^^^^^H^n^^S!!^^^Q^  fiZ  /£^'J'       ■  '  -"-^t    and     Kentucky    shore. 

^^^^^^^^^^J__^    I  :_       \^k«,.  «|.^      tijg  latter  that  all  was 

~""'^^^^^^^^^^-'.  -  --^^Mgi^:'!-  j^gj.^    jjjj^     their    only 

-i-^—-  -         ~  thought  was  concerning 

safety  in  flight  There 
was  now  equal  commo- 
tion on  Island  Number  Ten.  Positive  information  concerning  the  flanking 
canal  had  been  given  at  Confederate  head-quarters  there,  but  the  story  was 
not  believed  until  the  steamers  were  seen  emerging  fi"om  the  bayou  at  New 
Madrid,  when  hope  forsook  them.  Sinking  their  gun-boat.  Grampus,  and 
six  transports  in  the  river  between  the  island*  and  New  Madrid,  so  as  to 
form,  as  they  supposed,  efiectual  obstructions  to  navigation,  they  abandoned 
every  thing  and  fled. 

It  was  important  to  capture  the  fugitives,  and  for  that  purpose  Pope 

directed  Stanley  and  Hamilton,  who  had  come  down  by  land,  to  cross  their 

divisions.     He  pushed  his  troops  on  toward  Tiptonville  as  fast  as  they  were 

landed.     They  met  and  drove  back  the  Confederates,  who  were  attempting 

to  fly  toward  Union  City.     These  were  joined  at  Tiptonville  that  night  by 

many  fiigitives  from  Island  Number  Ten.     The  wildest  confusion  prevailed 

among   them.      They    were    driven  to  the   swamps    by   Pope's 

*  iMi        advancing  forces,  and,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  hemmed 

in  on  all  sides,  and  flnding  it  impossible  to   escape,  they  sur 
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lOonditionaUy,  laid   down  their   anne,  and   received    each    his 


•  April  4, 

ism. 


>  April  & 


«t  the  game  hour,  Commodore  Foote  received  a  flag  of  truoe 

Number  Ten,  with  an  oifer  to  surrender  the  iahuid  to  him. 

time,  the  Confederates   on  the   island   had   been   ignorant  of 

that  Walke  and  Pope  had  inflicted  upon  their  friends  below, 

irho  had  fled  ia  that  direction  expected  to  find  shelter  behind 

!8   near   Tiptonville.      There    had    been    grave  doubts  in  the 

s  commanders  on  the  island  concerning  their  ability 

ever  since  the  Carondelet  ran   the  blockade,*   and 

s   quick   perceptions    were   satisfied   that  the  siege 

ad  in  disaster  and  perhaps  disgrace.     So,  on  the  morning  after 

1   of  that  vessel,'  he  turned   over  the  command   on 

0  Greneral  McCall,  leaving  McCown  in  charge  of  the 
he  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  shores,  and,  with  a  considerable 

best  troops,  departed  for  Corinth,  in  Upper  Mississippi,  there  to 
;heck  a  formidable  movement  of  the  Nationals  toward  Alabama 
ppi,  by  way  of  Middle  Tennessee  and  the  Tennessee  River,  which 
isider  presently. 

oing  command,  McCall  issued  a  flaming  order  announcing  it,'  and 
^y-six  hours  afterward  he,  too,  satisfied  of  imminent  danger, 
infantry  and  Stewart's  battery  to  the  Tennessee  shore,  in  a  posi- 
ile  to  escape,  leaving  only  the  artillerists  on  the  island,  The  latter 
se  that  offered  to  surrender  to  Foote,  and  the  entire  number  of 
8  was  only  seventeen  oflScers,  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pri- 
a,  four  hundred  sick,  and  one  hundred  men  employed  on  the  Con- 
sels.    The  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  Pope  and  Foote  together 

thousand  two  hundred  and 
se,  including  three  generals 
ndrcd  and  seventy-three  field 
ly  officers.  The  spoils  of  vio- 
aearly  tweaty  batteries,  with 

1  and  twenty-three  cannon  and 
le  former  varying  from  32  to 
rs ;  seven  thousand  small  arms; 
!  amount  of  ammunition  on  the  island  and  in  magazines  at  points 


■AOAzraB  orroun  oluid  nuMBn  tbl 


Ing  Is  a  copy  of  the  order  which  was  found  nt  the  Confedcmto  hcnd-qUArtors  on  thn  Island ; 

-We  ftrc  slrulgti-s.  ctimtnandcrnnd  connnnnded,  each  to  the  other.     Lot  ine  tell  you  who  I  am. 

i:ide  by  Bcaaregurd — a  (^neml  selected  by  lleuuregard  and  Bragg  for  thla  0(»muiand,  wb«D  tbcy 

crlL  They  have  known  me  for  twenty  yeara;  together  we  have  stood  on  tks  fields  of  Mexico. 
01t6  them  your  conlldenco  now;  give  It  to  mo  when  I  have  earned  It. 
Soldltr*  I  th«  Ulsslsslppl  TsUey  Is  Intnisted  to  your  coamgr,  to  yonr 
discipline,  to  yoar  potleoce.  Exhibit  the  Tlgilanco  and  coolni'SA^of  1:>!*' 
night  and  hold  Ic" 

*  Among  the  mortars  on  the  Island  was  on  ancient  one,  alrt'ody  nlUulrd 
to,  made  of  bronzo  and  bearing  the  name  of  Ocorge  the  Beooud  of  England. 
which  fact  d.-clared  that  It  was  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.  It  w.n8 
formerly  in  Jackson  B<inare,  New  Orleans,  where  It  was  regarded  as  a  pn-- 
clous  trophy,  it  having  been  captured  by  thi*  AmrrlcAns  from  the  British 
during  the  battle  near  that  city,  at  the  close  of  1914  and  the  beginning  of 
131&.  Hanyof  the  cannon  were  fh>m  ths  Nary  Yard  at  Horfolk.  See  pag* 
en,  Tdnme  L 
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FTl  1. 


along  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  shores ;  many  hundred  horses  and  mulei 
with  wagons,  et  cetera,  and  four  steamers  afloat. 

•  Never  was  a  victory  more  complete  and  decisive,  for  very  few  men 
escaped  and  very  little  property  was  destroyed.'     During  the  whole  of  liis 

operations  in  the  siege,  Pope  did 
not  lose  a  man,  nor  meet  with  an 
accident;  and  the  casualties  in 
the  fleet  were  very  few.  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  evidence  of 
much  loss  of  life  on  the  part  of 
the  Confederates ;  but  every- 
where, from  Beauregard's  and 
McCall's  head-quarters  on  the 
island  to  the  smallest  tent,  there 
were  proofs  of  the  greatest  haste 
A(,".7g!f  £J'.;<^'\  'iTMi  jjjrv-aY^  in  leaving.  Among  other  things 
I'  1°  .' i  fe"'i/'^    \       ^^^^^-''f  foimd    at   head-qnarters    was   a 

bundle  of  important  official  pa- 
pers, one  of  them  containing  a 
drawing  of  Fort  Pillow  on  the 
river  below. 

The  victory  at  Island  Nomber 
Ten  produced  the  most  profound 
sensation  throughout  the  entire 
republic.  Its  importance  to  each 
party  in  the  conflict  could  scarcely 
be  estimated.  The  announcement  of  it  went  over  the  land  simultaneously 
with  that  of  the  hard-won  triumph  at  Shiloh  on  the  Tennessee 
'^JsM.^'  River,'  which  we  shall  consider  presently,  and  was  followed,  a  few 
days  afterwai-d,  by  that  of  the  capture  of  Foil  Pulaski,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  River.  Every  loyal  heart  was  filled  with  joy  and 
hope,  and  Government  securities,  which 
were  at  two  and  a  half  and  three  per 
cent,  below  par,  immediately  com- 
manded a  premium.  The  Confederates 
almost  despaired.  It  was  probable 
that  Memphis,  one  of  iheir  strongholds 
on  the  Mississippi,  where  they  had  im- 
mense workshops  and  armories,  would  <'o'"«'»keat«  uKAD-^nABnBs.  utAso  sjumt  m».' 
soon  share  the  fate  of  Columbus.  It  was  probable  that  the  great  river  would 
speedily  be  patrolled  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  by  the  almost  invincible 
armored  vessels  of  the  Government,  and  the  rich  supply-country  west  of  that 
stream  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  confederacy.  They  also  apprc- 
liended  that  the  great  line  of  railway  running  almost  parallel  with  the  Missie- 
sippi,  between  Southwestern  Tennessee  and  New  Orleans,  would  bu  seized 


■AP  OK  TUK  UPEEATIOKS  OF   rOPB  AJCS  lOOTC* 


1  Th«  TsTae  of  the  ctptand  property  was  Mtlmated  at  nrer  a  million  of  dollon.    TIhi  i 
Mink  wer«  eaally  nits^-d. 

*  The  flinin-i  on  thfi  mnp  rrfer  to  the  nnmbera  of  th«  islands. 

*  Id  this  UtUa  pletore  la  smd  a  npnaantatton  of  on*  of  the  "plaotadon  bells''  that  Bcaaraganl  ealled  fcr 
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by  National  troops.  Panic  everywhere  prevailed  along  the  "Father  of 
Waters  "  below  Island  Number  Ten.  llartial  law  was  proclaimed  in  Mem- 
phis, and  the  specie  of  the  banks  there  was  removed  to  places  6f  supposed 
safety.  Many  inhabitants  fled ;  and  the  troops  that  "  guarded  the  city,"  and 
seoessionists  that  remained,  proposed  to  lay  it  iu  ashes  if  it  could  not  be 
saved  from  "northern  invaders;"  but  the  mayor  somewhat  allayed  the 
panic  caused  by  this  proposition  by  publicly  proclaiming  ("  not  as  magis- 
trate," he  said,  "  but  as  John  Park"),  that "  he  who  attempted  to  fire  his 
neighbor's  house,  or  even  his  own,  whereby  it  endangers  his  neighbor's, 
regardless  of  judge,  jury,  or  the  benefit  of  clergy,  I  will  have  him  hung  to 
the  first  lamp-post,  tree,  or  awning." 

The  disloyal  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  were  also  filled  with  the  most 
dreadful  apprehensions.  The  Governor  of  Louisiana  (Moore),  who  had  been 
<duefiy  instrumental  in  that  State  in  bringing  on  the  war,  issued  a  despairing 
iqipeal  to  the  people;'  while  in  Richmond,  the  head-quarters  of  the  conspira- 
tors, the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  tlicm  and  by  the 
disloyal  inhabitants.  "The  trepidations  and  murmurings,  the  croakings  an«l 
prophesyings  of  doom  that  have  possessed  many  of  the  citiztns  of  Ricli- 
mond  during  the  past  week,"  wrote  a  resident  of  that  city,  "  would  be  enough 
to  make  us  despair  of  the  republic,  if  we  could  suppose  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  the  Confederate  States  were  equally  timorous  and  irresolute. "' 

There  were  reasons  for  despondency,  for  upon  every  breeze  of  intelli- 
gence from  the  West,  for  several  weeks  preceding,  were  borne  to  Richmond 


OKASD  /rxonoH,  mtsinirn. 


tidings  of  disaster  to  the  Confederate  cause.  Tliere  were  desperate  reasons 
■why  the  most  vigorous  efforts  should  be  put  forth  to  stay  the  southern  march 
of  the  Nationals;  and  conscriptions  and  impressments  were  commenced. 


*  "TblB  Is  not  thr  honr  for  rain  regrets  or  desiMmdenej,"  laid  Moore.  *  No,  not  eTen  for  heslbUton.  An 
Insolent  and  puweHhl  foe  is  ainadj  at  the  eaatle  gate.  Ttieeommt  of  tlie  inlgbtjr  rircr  apeaks  to  naof  hU  lleeta 
ad-vmncing  f<ir  our  df  stniction,  and  the  telegraph  wires  tremble  with  the  news  of  his  advancing  columns.  In 
the  name  of  all  mnst  dear  to  na,  1  entreat  jtm  to  go  and  meet  htm.^  Bnt  tbt-re  was  little  dlspoeiUon  to  compl/ 
with  the  OoTcmment's  wishes.  When  a  letter  hom  Oeneral  Beanregnrd,  which  be  seat  by  his  8ui|teon.<>«n- 
tnl,  Dr.  Chnppin  (seo  note  8,  page  238),  making  an  nrgent  demand  for  New  Orleans  to  lend  S^OOO  troofis  to  him 
at  snee,  "  to  nre  the  dtf,"  and  It  was  read  bjr  the  Surgeon  to  tb*  Flnt  ami  Second  City  Brigades,  trho  were 
esOed  out,  tlielr  replj  was,  ■■  We  decline  to  go." 

'  Blebmond  correspcodsnt  of  the  Memphit  Apptal, 
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.racksori,  in  Tennessee,  and  Grand  Junction,'  on  the  southern  borde 
State ;  Corinth,  in  Mississippi,  and  Decatur,  in  Alabama,  all  of  th 
the  line  of  the  Charleston  and  Mempliia  Railway,  that  stretches 
Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard — were  made  places  for  the  re 
of  troops  from  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  And  while  , 
was  fleeing  southward  before  the  followers  of  the  energetic  Mitche 
Ilia  forces  to  those  of  Beauregard,  the  latter  was  gathering  an 
Corinth  to  confront  a  most  serious  movement  of  the  Nationals  up 
nessee  River,  already  alluded  to. 

While  Grant  and  Foote  were  pulling  down  the  strongholds  of 
in  Middle  Tennessee  and  Western  Kentuclcy,  the  National  troof 

Generals  Curtis,  Sigel,  am 
were  carrying  the  standan 
Republic,  in  triumph  into  j 
in  the  grand  movement  d 
IMississippi  Valley  toward  ' 
We  have  observed  how  Pric 
pelled  from  Jlissouri  and  dr 
Arkansas.  He  was  closely 
by  the  National  forces  u 
chief  command  of  General  S 
Curtis,  of  Iowa,  who  crosse< 
on  the  18th  of  February,  h 
cheering  with  delight  as  the 
old  flag  waving  in  triumph 
soil  of  another  of  the  so-cai 
federate  States.  On  the  si 
General  Halleck  sent  a  thr: 
to  every  loyal  heart,  by  telegraphing  to  General  McClellan,  "Th 
the  Union  is  floating  in  Arkansas.  .  .  .  The  army  of  the  Sou 
doing  its  duty  nobly." 

Curtis  [)ushed  on,  notAKithstanding  his  effective  fighting  force 
tiiuially  diminishing,  by  the  planting  of  guards  along  his  extend* 
communication  with  his  sources  of  supply  and  re-enforcements.  He 
liere  and  there  squads  of  Missouri  recruits  for  Price's  army ;  fought 
iug  Confederates  at  the  strong  positions  of  Sugar  Creek,'  the  Cross 
and  other  places  in  mountain  defiles ;  and  his  cavalry  penetrated 
Fayette ville,  the  capital  of  Washington  County,  near  the  norfhweste 
of  the  State.  The  Confederates  fled  so  hastily  from.  Cross  Hollows  i 
left  behind  them  their  sick  and  wounded,  and  stores  that  they  could 
away.     They  burned  their  extensive  barracks  there,  left  poisoned  p 


fiAjnrBL  H.   CURTI3. 


1  Qmiul  Junction  wns  a  Tory  IniportaDt  point,  being  at  tliu  junction  of  the  Cliarlcstnn  and  M 
way  an<i  tlie  ntilwjiy  IVom  New  Orleans  to  Jaci^S'tn,  in  Tennessee.  It  was  only  about  two  miles  norl 
State  of  Mississipfil.  Inuring  all  llie  time  that  llie  Confciler.itcs  held  lluit  section  of  the  country,  Gr 
was  the  scene  of  liir^i^  pathor^nirs  of  troops.     Sec  piuie  34S,  volume  I. 

'  Here,  on  tlifi  20lh  of  Fehruoj-y,  sonie  of  Curtis's  cavalry,  under  Culoni-I  lilli^  on'l  Mi^on 
Wrlj,'lit,  and  IIoMvai-,  maile  a  {]c^Ipl•^^te  charge  on  a  bripado  of  Loui.'^ianians,  under  Colonel  IIqIht 
tnents  <if  infantry,  tmder  Colonels  l*hel[t8  and  Heron,  .ind  Captain  Hayden,  with  his  1>ut>uquc  Ritt 
in  .Mippftrt  of  the  National  cavalry.  There  was  a  sharp  but  abort  fight,  aad  the  Coof&dcnUca  wc 
The  loss  of  the  Nationals  was  nlnetcon,  killed  and  wounded. 
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nraj  of  their  flight,'  and,  setting  fire  to  Confederate  stores  and 
tt  Fayetterille  when  they  left  it,  went  over  the  range  of  hills 
the  Boston  Mountains,  in  mnch  confusion.  This  march  of  the 
(ras  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  war.  The  little  army 
1  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day,  often  fighting,  and  enduring 
itions  from  inclement  weather  and  insufficient  food. 
I  Price,  meanwhile,  had  heen  joined  by  Ben  McCulloch,  with 
isiana,  and  Arkansas  troops,  and  his  force  had  become  fully  equal 
I  to  that  of  Curtis.  The  latter,  glancing  back  over  his  long  line 
lications,  and  reflecting  on  the  fact  that  his  troops  had  been  sub- 
itly  upon  what  had  been  taken  Scorn  the  Confederates  since  he  had 
rkansufi,  considered  it  prudent  to  retrace  bis  steps,  and  take  a 
jsition  nearer  the  Missouri  border.  He  accordingly  fell  back  from 
le  to  Sugar  Creek,  not  far  from  B^ntonville,  the  capital  of  Benton 
rkansas.  On  the  1st  of  March  he  issued  an  address  to  the  inhabi- 
-kausas,  who  had  fled  firom  their  homes  on  hb  approach,  to  remove 
minds  the  false  impressions  which  the  Confederates  had  given  them 
acter  of  his  army  and  the  object  of  its  presence  in  their  State.  He 
peaceable  citizens  of  safety  and  protection  in  person  and  property, 
led  upon  the  deluded  ones  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  lay  them 
ice  and  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  conmion  country, 
did  not  wait  for  a  response  to  his  friendly  communication.  He 
that  liis  foe  was  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  and  behind  the 
hills  was  preparing  to  strike  a  heavy  blow.  Suddenly  came  the 
intelligence  that  PVice 
illoch  had  been  joined 
nl  Earl  Van 
!  of  the  most 
d  energetic  of 
lerate  officers, 
n  appointed' 
r  of  the  Trans- 
Department  ;' 
Ibert  Pike,'  at 
ierable  body  of  hall^ivi- 
ans,  making  the  whole 
e  force,  including  large 
>f  Arkansas  compulsory 
)out  twentj'-five  thousand 
rhese  were  in  and  near 
luntains  at  the  beginning 
Van  Dorn,  the  senior  officer,  was  in  chief  command,  and  he  was 


•MnrdlJ^ 

isea. 
who  had 

'    also   by 
the  head 


mA«L  TAB  DOIH. 


[wisfmi-J  provisions  .it  a  plrica  called  Mnd  Town,  of  Trhicli  forty-two  of  the  nfllcers  and  soldiers 
i^souri  cavalry  parUHik.    Scrernl  of  them  died,  and  all  Buffered  maob. — lla11eck*ft  ditpAtch  tt> 
27,  lWi-2. 
[ime  bum  F.ichmond  with  instruottona  from  Davis  to  atop  the  march  of  the  Natloiial  tmop* 

t75i  volome  I. 

T^ui»iiina,anil  Texas  troops  nnder  MeOnllodi,  18,000.  Choctaw,  Cherokee,  Chlcksaaw,  and  ether 

ro  white  regiments  under  Pllce,  about  4,000;  and  Mlssonri  tnopa  uder  Price,  about  SifiOO. 
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rallying  the  whole  Confederate  army  in  that  quarter,  to  drive  Curtis  back  into 
MiiisonrL  The  forces  of  the  latter,  of  all  arms,  did  not  at  that  time  exceed 
eleven  thousand  men,  with  forty-nine  pieces  of  artillery,  including  a  monntuii 
howitzer.  Satisfied  that  he  must  soon  fight  a  greatly  superior  force,  he 
at  once  prepared' for  the  encounter  by  so  arranging  his  troops  as  best  to 
present  a  strong  front  to  the  foe  from  whatever  point  he  might  approach. 
Hia  head-quarters  were  near  Cross  Hollows,  on  the  main  road  and  telegraph 
line  from  Fayetteville  to  Springfield' 

The  advent  of  General  Van  Dom  in  the  Confederate  camp  was  a  cansc 
for  great  rejoicing.  Forty  heavy  guns  thundered  a  welcome,  and  the  chief 
harangued  his  troops  in  a  boastful  and  grandiloquent  style.'  For  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  people  to  take  up  arms,  he  caused  telegraphic  dis- 
patches to  be  published,  falsely  proclaiming  a  great  battle  at  Columbus,  ui 
which  the  Nationals  had  lost  tly* ee  gun-boats  aud  twenty  thousand  men ;  and 
he  told  his  dupes  that  the  way  was  now  opened  to  drive  tlie  invaders  from 
the  soil  of  Arkansas,  and  give  a  final  and  successful  blow  for  a  Southern  Con- 
lederacy.'  Van  Dorn's  preliminaries  were  followed  by  vigorous  measures. 
Two  days  afterward  his  troops  were  in  motion  for  offensive  action,  and  ani- 
mated by  a  full  expectation  of  gaining  a  victory  whenever  they  should  meet 
the  Nationals. 

>  The  follonlng  was  the  disiMMltloa  of  the  Natloma  ftirees  on  Uie4th  of  Hnreh.  The  first  and  Stttui 
DiTtsloni,  nnder  Oeoersl  Sicel  snd  Coionel  Asbotli,  wen  *t  Cooper's  fsnn,  near  0K«e  Springs,  fosr  mltas 
aoDthwosC  of  Brntonrllle,  the  capital  of  Benton  County,  under  general  orders  to  mnva  runnd  to  Sugar  Oredk, 
•boot  foorteen  miles  castwanL  The  Third  Division,  under  General  Jetferaon  C  Davis  (aetUg  m^or-gesefal), 
was  at  Sngnr  Creek ;  and  the  Fourth  DiWsiun,  nnder  Colonel  E.  A.  Carr  (asting  brlgodler-generolX  was  near  CniM 
Hollows,  abont  twelve  miles  from  Sugar  Greek.  Large  detachments  were  out  for  forage  and  iiifunnatlon,  nadsr 
Colonel  Vandever,  Mi\)or  Conrad,  and  others,  and  sotno  of  them  were  too  distant  to  cagage  in  ths  battl,e  thst 
speedily  ensued.* 

*  "Soldiers,"  he  cried,  "behold  yoor  leader!  He  comes  to  show  you  ths  way  to  glory  and  Immortal 
renown.  lie  comes  to  liurl  back  the  minions  of  the  despots  nt  Wsshlngton,  whose  ignorance,  llcentiousneis, 
and  brutality  are  equaled  only  by  their  craven  natures.  They  come  to  treo  your  slaves,  lay  waste  year  ploou- 
ttons,  bdm  j'uur  villages,  ami  abuse  your  loving  wire's  and  beautiful  daughters."  Van  Dom  had  sent  f.irth  s 
diaracteristle  address  to  '-  the  young  men  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Korthem  Louisiana."  "  We  £av»  voted  ts  be 
fine,"  be  said.  "  We  tnnst  now  fight  to  be  free,  or  present  to  the  world  the  hnralllsting  spectacle  of  a  oatiim  »f 
braggarts,  moro  contemptible  than  the  tyrants  who  seek  to  enslave  us.  The  flag  of  our  country  Is  waving  oa  the 
soothem  borders  of  Ulssonrt — pLanted  there  by  my  hands,  under  authority  from  onr  chief  msgistrate.  It  rrper- 
sents  oil  that  is  dear  tu  us  In  life.  Shall  it  wave  there  In  melancholy  loneliness,  aa  a  GUI  leaf  In  onr  primeml 
Ibtests,  or  shall  Its  beautiful  field  and  bright  stars  flaunt  In  the  breeze  over  the  bright  Ijattallons  of  Arkaafcas,  of 
Texaa,  and  of  Louisiann,  as  they  nre  marshaling  to  do  battle  with  Missouri  for  victory,  for  honor,  snd  for  Inde- 
pendence t  Awoke,  yonng  men  of  Arkansas,  and  arm  I  Beaotlftil  maiden*  of  Lnaistana,  amile  not  upon  lb> 
omven  youth  who  may  linger  by  your  hearth  when  the  rude  blast  of  wsr  is  sounding  in  your  ears !  Texas  ehiT- 
airy,  to  arrosi  Hardshipsand  hunger,  disease  and  death  are  prefcnble  to  slavish  subjugation ;  and  a  nation  with 
•  bright  page  in  history  and  a  glorious  epitaph  la  better  than .  a  vassaled  load  with  baiKr  lost,  and  a  people  soak 
la  Inboiy." 

*  General  Curtis's  second  report  to  General  Halleck. 

*  Tlivfollowlaf  wuttiafompaellloii  ofOancral  CortU'*  onnjr  at  thiatlmc;— 

firti  /MMMMh  «oniitiafiil«l  bjr  UiIomI  Pttor  J.  Oilcrhmu,  coDcUtwl  of  the  TUrly^lxth  Dllaols,  TwvlAh  and  SaTcatoMth  MbM^  • 
tatallon  of  tb«  Tblnl  Mluouil ;  tha  Twaljr-Ulk  aaa  Twantyruanh  IlllnoU,  aad'r  Colonel  Colir ,  two  Ullalli)«a  of  llllMb  isnln, 
aa4  IwtlorlM  A  aaa  B,  twrivo  goaa.    thm*  waa  alio  a  br%iid«  of  two  ragloioala  aadar  Coloaol  OraaatL 

n<  /((omJ  i.trt«oa.  couiiii«nt]«<l  1,7  Ceknol  (acting  Brlf^dlcr  Ccucral)  AaboUi, coaabtod  ^/f  two  br]f:ada«,  tba  flrat  eanfluadad  by 
Col'Oal  Sebaaflcr,  and  cotnpoaad  of  Iba  Sacond  HlaaovH  and  Socnnd  Ohio  Battary,  alx  geaa,  uad,  r  Llaataoaat  Chapaiaa.  Tka  &"■' 
Btlgado,  Colooal  Jolkt,  waa  conipowd  of  tha  nftoeatli  Uiiaoorl ;  tha  Sixth  aad  a  battalloB  of  th«  Foarth  UlaMari  cavmliy  ,  aad  a  IT^C 
battary  of  ilz  (aaa.  under  Captata  Elhaal^    lliaaa  two  dlrlalona  warn  eonmandad  bj  Oaaarnl  SlgaL 

JUtiird  iMfWMN,  ander  Brl^iaa  Qaatf  al  J,  C  Davla,  cooaUlod  of  two  brigades ;  tba  flnt  compoaad  of  tho  Eightb,  BgblacBlb,  w* 
Twantr.aaeoad  Indtaaa  {  nnd  an  Indiana  batlalj  of  all  gona  waa  comnmndod  bj  Colonel  Barton.  Tba  aacond,  cMnaiaadgd  by  ^1^ ' 
WUU,  waa  oonipoaad  of  Iba  Tblrty-aavanlh  IlUnota  and  Kinlh  Mlaaoarl,  and  tba  Flnt  MlaaonrI  caealry,  wUh  a  boUarjr  of  bar  pna 

Ha  Awt<4  fjmaiaa,  under  Olonal  Eagana  A,  Can-,  wi-a  compoaad  of  two  brigades.  Tba  fitat,  aeder  Col-nol  Dodga,  cnMM  vff^ 
Foorth  Iowa,  Tblrtr-efth  Illlnol*,  and  aa  Iowa  battery  nnder  Oaptala  Jonea.  -Hia  Saeond  Brigwle,  nnder  Colonel  Vnadarar,  waa «•- 
roead  of  tba  Ninth  Iowa,  Tw*ntr-filtb  MtaMrarl,  Third  llUnela  Cavalry,  and  a  I>n1<«i]oa  battery  •  f  alx  gnna  under  Cn|,la1n  Ha>-<len.  Tbf«e 
woranleo  two  betb.ll.ina  of  tha  Third  leva  cavalry  aadarCafUia  Baaaay,a'd  a  bnttary  of  fimr  nwantata  howltnara  antlee.CapUla  Stream 
*al  wars  aashrlgadad.    Iluv  vas  shs  a  haUoUia  af  eavaliy  osder  M^*  Bewaa,  acUng  aa  Oaural  Caitli'i  Udy  gaaid. 
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The  morning  of  the  6th*  (when  Van  Dom  moved)  was  blnttery,  and  snow 
covered  the  ground.     Curtis  was  nnsnspicions  of  the  movements    ^j^.  .._ 
of  his  enemy^  until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  scouts  and 
fiigitive  citizens  came  harrying  to  liis  tent,  in  which  ho  was  writing,  with  the 
startling  intelligence  that  the  Confederates  were  approaching  in  large  force 
from  the  direction  of  Fayetteville,  that  their  artillery  had  already  passed  that 
place,  and  that  their  cavalry  would  be  at  Elm  Springs,  not  more  than  twelve 
miles  from  head^quarters,  that  night.     Curtis  at  once  determined  to  concen- 
trate his  forces  in  Sugar  Creek  Valley,  not  far  from  Mottsville,  and  a  short 
distance  south  of  Pea  Ridge,  a  portion  of  a  spur  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  on 
the  highway  between  Fayetteville  and  Springfield,  where  there  was  a  good 
point  for  defense  and  an  abundance  of  water,  and  where  General  Davis  had 
already  thrown  up  intrenchments.'     He  gave  orders  accordingly,  and  there, 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  March,'  the  greater  portion  of  his      , 
troops  were  gathered,  excepting  those  under  General  Sigel  and  a 
few  who  were  yet  abroad.     Sigel  had  moved  his  camp'  from  Osage 
Springs  to  a  point  nearer  Bentonville,  to  secure  a  better  position 
for  obtaining  forage.    He  now  found  his  comtpsnd,  and  a  train  of  two  hun- 
dred Avagons,  placed  in  a  perilous  position  by  Van  Dom's  sudden  and  unex- 
pected advance;  bat,  as  we  shall  observe  presently,  he  extricated  them  with 
small  loss. 

Van  Dom  had  marched  rapidly  from  his  camp  near  the  Boston  Mountains, 
in  the -edge  of  the  Indian  Country,  about  fifty  miles  from  Pea  Hidge,  accom- 
panied by  Generals  Price,  McCuUoch,  Mcintosh,  and  Pike.  Informed  of  the 
strength  of  Curtis's  position  in  front,  he  left  the  direct  road  at  Fayetteville, 
and,  marching  more  westward  through  Bentonville,  struck  the  highway  near 
the  State  line,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Sugar  Creek,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Nationals,  thereby,  as  he  thought,  cutting  off  Curtis's  supplies  and  re-enforoe- 
m«its,  and  securing  him  and  his  army  as  captives.  It  was  while  he  was  on 
that  march  from  Fayetteville  that  his  approach  was  made  known.'  ^ 
He  encamped  that  night  at  Cross  Hollows,'  which  Carr  had  left ; 
and  Sigel,  by  a  skillful  movement  in  sending  cavalry  to  Osage  Springs  to 
cover  his  right  flank,  safely  conducted  his  train  from  McKissick's  farm,  west 
of  Bentonville,  to  the  latter  place,  and  secured  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  Con- 
federates. Leaving  a  roar-guard  (Thirty-sixth  Illinois  and  a  portion  of  the 
Second  Missouri)  at  Bentonville,  he  sent  his  train  forward  toward  Sugar 
Creek.  Mistaking  an  order,  Colonel  Schaeffer  with  tho  Second  Missouri  also 
went  forward,  leaving  only  about  six  hundred  men  and  five  pieces  ot  light 
artillery  behind.  These  were  surronuded  by  a  battalion  of  cavalry  forming 
ftice's  body-guard,  and  Louisiana  infantry.  Fortunately,  Sigel  had  remained 
with  his  rear>^ard,  and  ho  handled  his  little  band  so  skillfully  and  bravely 
that  they  cut  their  way  through,  and,  changing  front,  they  fought  and  fell 

■  That  Tinry  Is  low,  ond  fhini  a  qanrtrr  to  UUf  i  mile  wide.  The  hOla  are  Ugh  on  both  eldet,  eiiil  the  malo 
mad  bom  FarettcTllle,  by  Cnita  Hollowa  to  Eehartlle,  tntefcepts  the  ralley  nearly  at  ri^bt  angles.  The  road 
fton  Fayette>-ille,  by  Bentonville,  to  KeltsTllIe  Is  quite  a  d^iinr.hDt  It  aUo  comci  ni>  die  Sugar  Creek  Valley.— 
Oeoeral  Star^»'t  gecond  Report 

*  This  !a  a  plaee  at  the  head  water*  of  the  Oange  Creek,  and  not  far  ftnm  tboae  of  Sngnr  Crerk.  Tt  was  to 
■ameJ  beemnse  three  ho!1«w&  or  rtrtneo.  from  TC  t«  IM  feet  wide,  tbr re  cnxw  each  other.  It  wna  to  this  ftronj 
position  that  Oeaeral  Mer  led  when  b*  left  MIssonH,  aad  fren  which  Cortla  drar*  Mm  1b  the  msRb  » 
r^yrttevilk. 
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•  March. 
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back  alternately  along  the  cross  road  leading  through  Leetovm  t 
horn  Tavern,  until  they  were  met  by  re-enforcements  sent  out  by  Cu 
the  pursuit  ended.  In  this  gallant  affair  Sigel  lost  twenty-eight 
wounded  and  about  fifty  made  prisoners.'  The  latter  were  chiefly  1 
men,  who  had  fallen  into  an  ambuscade.  The  remainder  joined 
of  Davis  and  Carr  at  the  west  end  of  Pea  Ridge,  an  elevated 
broken  by  ravines,  and  inclosed  in  a  large  bend  of  Sugar  Creek. 

Van  Dorn  completed  his  flank  movement  on  the  nij 
6th,'  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  Nationals  early  the 
morning.  He  left  a  small  force  to  make  a  feint  on  tl 
while  Pike,  with  his  Indian  followers,  took  position  about  two  mili 
right,  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  main  point  of  attack  in  1 
Price  occupied  the  main  road  not  far  from  the  Elkhom  Tavern,  north  < 
camp,  and  McCuUoch  and  Mcintosh  lay  north  of  Sigcl  and  Davis 
National  army  had  changed  position,  as  we  shall  observe  presentl 
mean  time  Curtis  had  been  busy  in  felling  trees  to  block  the  a 
approach  to  his  camp,  and  the  roads  running  parallel  to  the  main 
Breastworks  had  been  speedily  constructed  at  important  points,  a 
tery  had  been  planted  and  masked  near  the  passage  of  the  main  n 
Sugar  Creek,  under  the  direction  of  General  Davis.  His  position  w 
On  the  morning  of  the  Vth,  Curtis  was  first  informed  of  Yan  D< 
movement,  whicli  seriously  threatened  the  communication  betweer 
and  his  resources.  The  peril  was  extreme,  and  prompt  action  was 
He  at  once  changed  his  front  to  rear,  bringing  his  line  of  battle  i 
Kidge,  and  prepared  to  fight.  The  number  of  his  foes  was  more  th 
that  of  his  own,  but  there  was  no  alternative.  He  must  either  figh 
a  perilous  flight.  His  ample  preparations  to  receive  Van  Dorn  u 
were  now  useless,  and  he  was  compelled  to  meet  the  skillful  Missis; 
a  field  of  the  latter's  own  choosing.     In  that  change  of  front,  the 

Second  divisions,  under  1 
Asboth,  were  on  his  lefl,  t 
under  Davis,  composed  h 
and  Carr's  Fourth  divisic 
his  right.  His  line  of  battle 
between  three  and  four  n' 
Sugar  Creek  to  Elkhoni 
Confronting  this  was  the 
rate  line,  with  Price  and 
sourians  on  their  right,  M< 
the  center,  and  McCuUoch 
left.  A  broad  and  deep  ^a^ 
Cross  Timber  HoUow,  cov 
fallen  trees,  intersected  thi 
both  armies,  and  made  mai 
very  difficult. 

At   about   half-past   te 


A1.SXAKDSB  ASBOTH. 


'  Congratulating  his  troops  on  the  ISth  of  March,  BIgel  said  of  this  affair— "On  the  retreat  frot 
to  Sugar  Creek,  u  dUtance  of  ten  miles,  you  cut  your  way  through  an  enemy  at  least  five  times  i 
youraolvee.*' 
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Colonel  OsterhauB  was  sent  oat  with  a  detachment  of  the  Third 
ry  and  some  light  artillery  (Davidson's  Peoria  Battery), 
by  the  First  Missouri  cavalry,  Colonel  Ellis,  and  Twenty-.    '  "j^^' 
iaiia,  Colonel  Hendricks,  to  &11  npon  Van  Dom'a  cen- 
lie  could  fully  hna  in  battle  order.    Just  as  this  movement  had 
I,  and  Curtis  \7as  giving    instmotiona  to   division   commanders 
i  tent,  word  came  to  him  that  his  pickets,  under  Major  Weston 
urth  Missouri),  op  his  extreme  right,  near  Elkhom  Tayem,  had 
ly  attacked;     Colonel  Carr  was  at  once  sent  to  the  support  of 
id  a  severe  battle  ensued.     Thus  opened  the  fight  on  that  eventful 
Meanwhile  Osterhaus  had  advanced  about  a  mile  beyond  Lee- 
attacked  what  seemed  to  be  a  small  body  of  Confederates  in  the 
•■ood  and  shrub-oak  thicket.    He  brought  three  cannon  (Davidson's 
)  bear  upon  them,  and  they  were  apparently  dispersed.     Then  he 
vard  with  the  Iowa  cavalry,  to  clear  the  woods  of  any  insurgents 

be  left,  when  he  fell  into  a  trap  which  had  been  laid  for  him. 
3  swarmed  with  Confederates.  The  charge  of  the  cavalry  was 
d  they  were  driven  back  in  disorder  upon  their  supports,  hotly 
-  Van  Dom's  horse  and  foot.  Two  guns  were  captured  by  the* 
a  total  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  attacking  column  seemed  inevi- 
1  General  Davis  and  his  division,  who  had  bivouacked  on  the  alert 
it  before,  came  to  the  rescue,  with  General  Sigel,  who  appeared 
ifederate  flank.  Curtis  had  at  first  ordered  Davis  to  the  relief  of 
9  extreme  right,  but,  deeming  the  peril  to  Osterhaus  the  most 
he  directed  him  to  hasten  to  his  aid.  Davis  changed  his  march 
nder  fire,  and  advancing  through  Leetown  his  Second  brigade,' 
i  by  Colonel  Julius  White,  he  was  soon  fighting  heavily  with 
and  Mcintosh,  and  Pike's  Indians,  under  himself  and  Ross.  The 
fierce  and  destructive.  The  Confederates  were  continually  re-en- 
avis  and  Osterhaus  recoiled  and  recovered  alternately;  and  the 
le  swayed  like  a  pendulum.  The  issue  of  the  strife  seemed  doubts 
he  Eighteenth  Indiana,  who  had  been  ordered  to  attack  the  Con- 
,nk  and  rear,  performed  the  duty  so  vigorously  with  ball  and 
at  they  drove  them  from  that  part  of  the  field,  strewed  it  with 
id  wounded  bodies  of  Texans  and  Indians,  and  recaptured  the  two 
ich,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  victors,  were  instantly  trained  upon 

That  regiment  and  the  Twenty-flecond  (Colonel  H.  D.  Wash- 
n  the  same  State,  were  conspicuous  for  their  gallantry  on  the 
The  latter  had  engaged  a  laige  force  of  Arkansas  troops  and 
d  put  them  to  flight. 

iifederates  had  now  become  fugitives  in  turn.  In  their  flight  they" 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  field,  among  whom  were  Generals 
and  ^Mcintosh,  mortally  hurt.  The  insurgents  tried  to  re-form  at 
r  position  on. the  BentonviUe  road,  but  the  arrival,  at  about  this 
5el  with  two  batteries  of  heavy  artillery  (18-pounders)  settled  the 
e  day.  After  a  brief  but  sharp  artillery  duel,  the  Confederates 
ti  back,  and  Sigel's  heavy  guns,  with  Osterhaus's  command,  were 


>  6e«  rab-note,  pagv  KH. 
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moved  toward  the  right  to  assist  Colonel  Carr,  if  necessary.  Tl 
fast  wearing  away,  and,  there  being  no  indications  of  a  disposition  ( 
of  the  Confederates  to  renew  the  fight,  Davis's  command  bivouac! 
field  they  had  so  nobly  assisted  in  wiiming.' 

While  the  battle  was  raging  in  the  center,  Curtis's  right  wing  w 
pressed.  Colonel  CJarr  liad  moved  up  the  main  road  toward  Elkhoi 
Colonel  Dodge's  brigade  filing  oif  to  the  road  leading  from  that  pk 
tonville,  where  Captain  Jones,  of  the  Iowa  Battery,  opened  upoi 
federates,  and  a  smart  artillery  fight  ensued,  in  which  infantry  wen 
Colonel  Vandever's  brigade  passed  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  t 
Captain  Hayden's  Dubuque  battery  at  about  nine  o'clock  also  opene 
Confederates.'  Very  soon  tlierc  was  fighting  along  the  whole  lin( 
division,  and  one  of  the  guns  of  the  Dwbuque  battery  was  captui 
foe.  So  fierce  and  heavy  was  tlie  work  of  the  Confederates,  thai 
driven  back  a  short  distance  after  an  liour's  hard  fighting.  Still  hai 
he  fouglit  on.  Hi  sent  for  re-enforcements,  but  all  Curtis  could  sp 
few  cavalry,  his  body-guard,  and  a  little  mountain  howitzer,  ur 
Bowen.  He  told  the  gallant  Colonel  to  stand  firm,  and  he  -did  s< 
when  Carr  thought  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  Curtis  sent  hii 
"persevere"  and  he  should  receive  succor.  He  did  so  at  a  fearful  c 
fearful,  the  records  of  the  sad  havoc  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  I 
Ninth  Iowa,  and  Twenty-foui'th  and  Twenty-fifth  Missouri,  bear  ■« 
little  later,  when  Curtis  was  satisfied  that  his  left  and  center  were  s; 
first  some  artillery  and  a  battalion  of  infantry  to  Carr's  aid.  Then 
General  Asboth  to  move  to  the  right  with  his  division,  by  the  F 
road,  and  take  position  at  the  Elkhorn  Tavern,  wliilc  Sigel  should 
Davis,  and,  if  proper,  press  toward  the  Elkhorn  also.  Asboth  m 
panied  by  the  Commanding  General,  who  arrived  at  Carr's  positio 
five  o'clock,  and  found  him  severely  wounded  in  the  arm,  but  fightir 
Many  of  his  officers  were  disabled,  and  his  dead  and  maimed, 
nearly  one-fourth  of  his  entire  command,  strewed  the  ground,  ove 
liad  been  pushed  back  about  a  mile.  For  seven  hours  he  had  con 
field  inch  by  inch,  under  a  continuous  fire. 

The  re-enforcements  were  timely,  and  prevented  more  sever 
General  Asboth  planted  liis  cannon  in  the  road  and  opened  a  he 
short  range,  but  was  soon  severely  wounded,  while  his  guns  becar 
for  want  of  ammunition.  The  fight,  for  a  time,  was  very  fierca  1 
Missouri  regiment  became  hotly  engaged  ;  and  the  Fourth  Iowa, 
falling  back  in  good  order,  after  exhausting  their  ammunition,  quic 
a  command  to  make  a  bayonet  charge,  and  so  recovered  the  fiel< 
abandoned.  One  of  Curtis's  body-guard  was  shot  dead,  and  an  oi 
the  General  was  hit  with  a  bullet.     The  pressure  on  his  line  was 


>  ThJs  has  been  called  The  Battle  of  Leetoff  n,  U  having  been  fought  near  that  Tillage. 

'  Colonel  Viindever  had  been  to  HuntSTille,  in  Madison  County,  for  tiie  purpose  of  captorll 
insiirzcnt:i  there.  These  hud  left  two  days  before.  On  receivini^  tt  message  from  General  Cm 
the  approach  of  Van  Dorn,  Vnndcver  made  a  forced  march  of  forty-one  miles  to  the  National  can 
ihree  halts,  of  fifteen  minutes  each,  during  tho  entire  distance.  The  Infantry  consisted  of  the  3 
Twenty-fifth  Ml.«i8onri.  Vandever  arrived  on  theerening  of  the  6th.  and  went  into  the  flgbt  refn 
expedllion  under  Major  Conrad,  consisting  of  about  six  hundred  Infantry,  a  st'ction  of  artillery, 
of  cavalry  which  had  been  sent  toward  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Nation,  did  not  rctom  in  Umo  t 
battle.  ,,-,  ,:,<„  . 
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and  nn&bated,  and  Asboth  had  directed  his  now  useless  cannon  to  be  taken 
back  to  a  place  of  safety,  when  a  courier  came  from  Sigel  to  herald  his  near 
approach.  Animated  by  these  tidings,  the  Nationals  stood  firm  until  their 
ammnnition  was  entirely  exhausted  and  night  felL  .  The  Confederates  fired 
the  last  shot,  bat  tiie  Nationals  held  the  field.'  The  wearied  Union  troops 
■1^  that  night  on  their  arms.  Their  right  had  suffered  disaster,  but  their 
center  had  driven  the  Confederates  from  the  battle-ground,  and  their  left  was 
vntouched.  In  such  condition  (tho  lacking  being  supplied  with  ammunition), 
they  awaited  the  dawn  to  renew  the  conflict.  Their  foe,  severely  smitten 
and  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  two  generals  and  scores  of  maimed  and 
ilanghtered  comrades,  were  quite  willing  to  have  an  opportunity  for  repose. 
Botii  armies  lay  among  the  dead  and  dying  during  that  gloomy  night. 

Van  Dom,  who  had  been  a  greater  part  of  the  day  in  command  of  the 
troops  that  fought  Carr,  now  concentrated  his  whole  available  force  on 
Cortis's  right.  He  lodged  at  the  Elkhom  Tavern  that  night,  and  made 
preparations  to  open  the  battle  in  the  morning.  Curtb  was  vigilant,  and 
easily  penetrated  his  enemy's  designs ;  so,  notwithstanding  the  weariness  of 
his  troops,  he  effected  a  change  of  front  daring  the  darkness.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  was  joined  by  Sigel  and  his  command,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  make  a  wide  circuit  in  order  to  reach  that  position,  and  at  a  little 
after  sunrise  *the  Nationals  were  almost  ready  for  battle,  the  whole  four 
divisions  so  posted  as  to  fight  Van  Dom  with  vigor. 

Curtis  and  his  troops  were  in  fine  spirits,  and  felt  confident  of  victory. 
The  silence,  of  the  Confederates  so  late  in  the  morning  seemed  ominous  of 
weakness,  and  when  a  stir  was  observed  among  them,  the  General,  fearing 
they  might  be  moving  off,  did  not  wait  for  Asboth  and  Sigel  to  get  into 
podtion,  but  ordered  Davis,  who  occupied  the  center  in  the  new  line,  to 
open  the  battle.  Davis  at  once  deployed  Colonel  Pattison's  brigade  a 
ftw  hundred  yards  to  the  right  of  the  Fayetteville  road,  to  support  Klans's 
First  Indiana  battery,  which  was  placed  at  the  edge  of  an  open  field,  between 
the  hills  at  I^khom  Tavern  and  the  National  campl.  Davidson's  battery 
was  placed  in  a  similar  position  on  the  left  of  the  road,  supp<Mted  by  White's 
brigade.  These  batteries  opened  fire  briskly,  and  were  responded  to  with 
terrible  energy  from  batteries  which  the  Confederates  had  planted  during 
the  night,  some  of  their  heavy  guns  sending  raking  shot,  and  compelling  the 
National  right  to  fall  back  to  avoid  them. 

The  battle-line  was  soon  perfected,  with  Asboth  and  Sigel  a  little  to  the 
rear  of  the  remainder.  Curtis  wel>knew  the  ground  and  the  relative  position 
of  his  foe.  He  ordered  his  right  to  move  forward  to  a  position  occupied  the 
night  before,  while  the  lefl  was  so  extended  as  to  command  Pea  Ridge  and 
make  a  flank  movement  on  that  wing  almost  impossible.  Upon  an  eleva- 
tion on  the  extreme  right,  which  commanded  Yan  Dom's  center  and  left, 
he  planted  the  Dubuqae  battery,  with  orders  for  the  right  wing  to  sup- 
port it,  and  very  soon  its  comnlander,  Hay  den,  opened  a  galling  fire  on 
the  Confederates.  Captain  Davidson,  with  his  First  Iowa  battery,  also  opened 
'fire  on  their  center,  and  thus  skirmishing  was  kept  up  until  Sigel's  command 
on  the  left  was  in  per&ct  readiness,  when  the  decisive  action  commenced. 

>  TkU  WW  cmUcd  br  tb*  OoiiM««M  tt*  B*«tl*  of  Elkkgni. 
.  Vou  U.—11 
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Slgel  firet  ordered  CQlonel  Coler  to  post  his  Twenty-fifth  lU'mois  al 
in  open  view  of  the  Confederate  batteries,  wlwch  immediately  ope 
them.  At  the  same  time,  Sigel  placed  a  battery  of  six  guns  < 
ground  in  their  rear.  Then  the  Twelfth  Missouri  wheeled  into  i 
right  of  Coler's  regiment,  and  another  battery  of  heavy  guns  was 
^  similar  position  behind  thesa  Then  other  regiments  and  othi 
were  brought  into  line ;  and,  when  all  were  in  readiness,  the  i: 
down  in  front  of  the  heavy  guns,  ^nd  a  terrible  cannonade  w 
Battery  after  battery  of  the  Confederates  was  silenced  in  the  coi 
hours,'  and  so  horrible  was  the  tempest  of  iron  that  fell  upon  Vai 
hifl  followers  that  they  were  compelled  to  fly  to  the  shelter  of  the 

Cross-Timber  Hollo 
infentry  at  the'samc 
steadily  forward,  ant 
of  the  center  and  rii 
onward  and  joined  i 
When  the  Confed< 
Sigel's  whole  divisio 
climbing  up  and  occ 
rugged  hills  from  w 
surgents  liad  been  d 
The  flight  of  \ 
troops  was  so  sud 
and  scattering,  that 
ficult  for  Cui-tis  to 
which  way  to  follow 
the  best  effect.'  G< 
pushed  forward  aloe 
road  toward  Keits^ 
General  Price  had  b 
He  too  had  fled,  an 
federate  army,  so  sti 
confident  of  victory  1 
hours  before,  was  I 
fragments.' 
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<  "The  upward  movement  of  the  gallimt  Tbirtf-slzth  Illlaols,"  said  Cnrtis.  in  hii  roport, 
blae  line  of  men  and  lU  gleaming  bayoneU,  ateodily  rose  from  buo  to  eaminii,  when  it  doah^'d 
forejst,  driving  and  acatteriU)^  tho  rebels  from  these  commanding  hfighta.  Th.)  Twi-lfth  Mlas-tui 
of  others,  rushed  into  the  enemy's  lines,  bearing  off  a  flag  and  two  ptccL-a  *>f  artillery.  Ever 
moved  forward  and  the  foe  aa  gmdoally  withdrew.  Tho  roar  of  oannon  and  f  mall  arms  waa  C"i 
force  could  then  withstand  the  converging  lino  and  conoentrat(-d  cross-fire  of  our  gallant  trt 
eonUnued  some  time  after  the  rebel  Are  ceased,  and  the  rebels  bad  gone  down  Into  tho  deep 
which  they  had  bc^in  their  precipitate  flight    Finally,  our  flriag  ceased.    The  cneniy  suddiiily 

*  "Following  down  tlic  main  rood,  which  enters  a  deep  caflon,  I  6.aw  some  frtrag^lirj  tennis  a: 
In  great  trepidation  through  tho  gorges  of  the  mountain.  I  directed  a  bottery  to  miive  f  »rwan 
few  shots  at  them,  followed  by  a  porsalt  of  osvolry,  comprised  ©f  tho  Senton  Hns?ars,  and 
Bowen's  battalion,  which  was  all  the  cavalry  convenient  at  tke  time.  Qener.U  Pigil  also  folli 
toward  Keitsvillc,  while  I  returned,  trying  to  cheA  a  movement  which  leil  my  fun  is  north,  wl 
dent  a  frightened  foe  woa  not  Itkely  togoi  I  aoon  (bond  tka  rebel  forces  Iiad  divUlol  aiul  gam 
tlon,  bat  it  wan  ficreml  hours  before  I  learned  that  the  main  foree,  after  ectering  the  caAo.n,  had 
the  right,  following  ravines  wlilcli  led  into  the  Iluntsvllle  road  In  a  due  sooth  direction.  Gencm 
»ome  miles  north,  toward  Kettsville,  flrlng  on  the  retrmtUg  flme  that  ran  aivay ;  Oolonel  Bus 
and  the  little  howttxers,  followed  beyond  Bentonville;  I  camped  on  the  field,  and  made  pruviaioo 
dead  and  care  of  the  wounded."— Oeni-ral  Curtis,  in  his  official  report 

>  Beporu  of  Qoneral  Gortia  and  bia  IBbotdliiata  ofltoeM ;.  also  of  Oeneiata  Von  Dam  and  Pri 
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The  hari  etirttg^le  during  those  early  days  of  Spring,*  in  (he  extreme 
northwestern  comer  of  Arkaufias,  called  by.  the  general  name  of 
the  Battuc  of  Pba  Ribob,'  notwithstanding  its  magnitude,  was  '  ***'^^  ^'  *• 
not  of  rery  great  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  results  of  the 
war.  There  was  heatry  loss  ioenrred  by  both  parties.*  Although  victory  was 
awarded  to  the  Nationals,  the  spoils  that  fell  into  their  hands  were  of  incon- 
siderable consequence,  for  Van  Dom  managed  very  skillfully  in  carrying 
sway  nearly  all  of  ln»  artillery  and  baggage.  Indeed,-  his  whole  design 
in  giving  battle  on  the  morning  of  the  ■  8th  '^as  to  blind  Curtis  to  the 
fitet  that  he  was  withdrawing  his  troops  and  materials  of  war.  His  army, 
was  not  captured,  nor  was  it  more  than  temporarily  dispersed.  There  was 
great  gallantry  displayed  on  both  sides,  sufficient  to  receive  the  highest 
praise  from,  and  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to,  the  friends  of  each,*  but  a 
Ktain  that  cannot  be  e£Eaoed  tarnishes  the  glory  of  all  the  achievements  of 
the  Confederates  on  that  occasion,  because  of  their  employment  of  Indians  in 
that  campaign,  whose  savage  atrocities  on  the  field  of  Pea  Ridge  are  too  well 
authenticated  to  be  denied.* 

Both  parties  tacitly  agreed  to  fight  no  more  in  that  exhausted  section  of 
the  State,  and  both  soou  disappeared  from  the  scene  of  this  conflict.  Van 
Dom  collected  his  scattered  forces  on  the  road  between  the  Elkhora  Tavern 
and  BentonviDe,  about  eight  miles  from  the  battle-field,  made  an  arrange- 

>  The  Confederstea  gave  it  the  ^seml  tltls  of  Battle  of  Elkborn. 

*  Oenerml  Ciurtta  reported  hie  loM  mt  1.881  kllleil,  woowled,  and  mining,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  (TOl) 
wen  of  Colonel  Carr'a  dlrlalun.  Among  the  (lain  waa  Colonel  HendrlekaL  The  lota  of  the  Oonfedetatea  waa 
aarer  reported.  It  ouokt  nut  have  been  leas  than  that  of  the  Xatlooala.  Pollard  (L  2T7)  ea^a  Van  Dom  eatl- 
■aated  hia  entire  lota  at  "aboat  MO." 

*  Tan  Dom  wrote  to  hia  anperlora  at  Richmond,  aaylng,  "  Daring  the  whole  of  thia  engagement  I  waa  with 
the  HiaaoorLma  nnder  Prioe,  and  I  have  never  aecn  better  fightert  than  thete  Mlaaoorl  tmopa.  or  more  gallant 
letdcrt  than  General  Price  and  hit  ofilcera.  From  the  Bnt  to  the  laat  ehot,  thejr  oontinnall/  nuhtd  on,  and 
■orer  jrlehkd  an  Inch  they  had  woo ;  and  when  at  laat  they  had  ordett  to  loll  book,  they  retired  ateadllj  and 
with  cbeera." 

In  a  ttirring  addrest  to  hia  troopa  fh>m  **Camp  Pea  Ridge,**  a  we«k  after  the  battle,  Blsel  laid :  *^Ton  maj 
look  with  pride  on  the  few  daja  Jdat  paaaed,  daring  which  70a  have  ao  gloriunaly  defended  Ihe  flog  of  the 
Union,  nom  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  aixth,  when  jon  left  lieKlsaick'a  Cimi,  nndl  four  o'clock  In 
the  tftvoooo  of  the  ninth,  when  700  arrlred  from  KetttTille  in  the  common  encampment,  yon  marched  flfly 
mile*,  Isaght  three  hattlea,  took  not  only  a  battery  and  a  flag  from  the  enemy,  bat  more  than  one  handred  and 
fifty  priaonera.  .  .  ,  Yon  have  done  ypur  duty,  and  you  can  juatly  claim  your  abare  In  the  common  glory 
of  thia  victory.  Bat  let  na  not  be  partial,  ai^aat,  or  haaghty.  Let  na  not  furget  that  alune  we  were  too  weak  to 
peifuim  the  great  work  before  na.  Let  at  acknowledge  the  great  tervirra  dune  by  all  the  brave  aoldlera  of  the 
TUtd  and  Fourth  divltlona,  and  alwayt  keep  In  mind  that  'united  we  atand,  divided  we  fall.'  Let  na  hold  oat 
tad  path  the  work  thmogb— not  by  mere  wordt  and  great  clamor^— bat  by  good  marchea,  by  bardahlpt  and 
htignet,  by  etrict  diadfiline  and  effective  hattlea. 

"  Colambna  haa  fallen,  Memphis  will  fallow,  and  If  yon  do  in  fature  aa  yon  have  done  In  theae  daya  of  trial, 
the  time  will  toon  come  when  you  will  pitch  yoor  tenta  on  the  beaatlful  ahorea  of  the  Arkanaaa  Biver,  and  there 
meet  our  own  Iron-elnd  propellen  at  Little  Boek  and  Fort  Smith.  Therefore  keep  alert,  my  iHenda,  and  look 
forward  with  confidenoe." 

*  According  to  the  atatement  of  eye-witneaaea,  and  a  oorroapondenoo  between  Oencmla  Curtlt  and  Van  Dom, 
•ammenoed  when  the  Utter  naked  (March  (th)  the  privilege  of  bnrying  hit  dead,  the  Indiana,  nnder  Pike  and 
Boon,  tomahawked,  aealped,  and  ahamefally  mangled  the  bodiea  of  National  toldiera.  Theao  Indiana,  many 
oCwbom  claimed  to  be  civilized,  wore  maddened  with  llqaur,.U  la  told,  before  the  battle  of  the  7th,  that  they 
mt|^  allow  the  tavage  nature  of  their  nwe  to  hare  nncbeoked  development.  In  their  ftary  they  reapeoted  none 
of  the  naagea  of  war,  but  aealped  the  belpleas  wounded,  and  committed  atrodtlet  too  horrible  to  mention.  When 
Ourtlt  made  the  charge  agalnat  thete  alllea  of  the  Intnrgenta,  Tao  Dom  did  not  deny  It,  bat  tooght  to  break  ita 
tone  by  aeonaing  the  Oeimani  in  Cnrtia'a  army  cf  mnrderiag  pritonen  of  war. 

We  have  already  obeerved  (pagea  474  to  477,  tnclaalve.  volnme  L)  how  the  oontplraton  had  tampered  with 
the  civilized  and  half-^'ivllized  Indiana  in  the  regions  bordering  oa  Kiuiaaa  and  Texaa,  and  how  In  Angntt,  IMl, 
the  CAenkeea  tendered  their  aappott  to  the  Confederate  canae.  That  waa  after  the  battle  of  Wllaon'a  Creek, 
wUeh  the  emiaaarlea  ot  the  Confederatea  made  the  Indiana  believe  waa  an  overwhelming  defeat  to  tho  TTnlon* 
lata^  and  otter  deatnictlon  of  the  Kadonal  power  in  Miaaoori.  The  battle  of  Ball'a  Run  waa  repreaented  aa  a  eom- 
plele  dlieomfltare  of  Che  6«Tenuiwnt ;  and  the  flight  of  the  Union  army  from  that  field,  and  the  death  of  Lf  on. 
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ment  with  CSortis  for*biuyuig  the  Conifederate  dead,  and,  after  aeoompliiliing 
that  humane  object,  withdrew ;  Curtis  gave  hia  army  ample  rest  on  the  fidd 
of  hia  victory,  uid  finding  no  foe  to  fight  in  that  section  of  AricanBU,  he 
marched  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  Batesville,  the  capital  of  Independ- 
ence County,  on  the  White  Kiver,  where  he  arrived  on  the  6th  of  May. 

•nd  tlielUlIng  back  of  the  nnion  troops  In  lOuonri  after  the  b4ttle  of  WilMn's  Cicfk,  fixed  the  tmpntaioaa 
the  mlnde ofthe  Indlene  that  heoeeforth  the  OonMente  'OorenimeBt'*  woaU  t*  the  Dnljr  l<)|ltiii>ate  tU 
powciftil  one  oo  which  thej  could  rely. 

While  Chief  Bum  and  his  aa«oclat(!>  were  perplexed  by  lodedilon,  Ben.  HcOaUoeh  and  Us  Texui,  wb^ 
uwe  bare  leen,  abandnned  Price  In  Ulwoarl,  nunhed  to  the  Indian  border,  aad  reqaired  the  tinektol 
CherokMS  to  decide  linmedtiitely  to  which  caue  they  wooM  adhere,  on  penally  of  heriiig  their  eonntiy  nrtfti 
by  90,000  Texas  and  Arkansas  troops.  This  prodnoed  the  council  st  Tablcqnah  on  the  SOth  of  Aainist;  ud  tl« 
message  of  Chief  Boss,  printed  on  page  470,  Tolnme  L  A  large  minority  of  both  nattotis,  led  by  the  Oetk 
Chief  Opothleyolo,  resisted  the  Confedentes  snd  their  Indian  adherents  Between  these  and  the  Indian  ttma- 
gents  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  9tb  of  Deeember,  1601,  on  Busby  Creek,  180  miles  west  of  Fort  Smith,  whea 
Opotbieyolo  and  his  followers,  as  we  hare  obserred,  were  driven  Into  Ksniiss  Ths  Indian  TsiiiUny  wis  Aa 
1^  in  the  nndispatcd  possession  of  the  Confederates;  and  there  It  was  that  Pike  collected  about. 4,0M  wanksi, 
who  appeared  in  tbb  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  This  was  the  only  battle  In  the  wsr  In  which  any  considerable  nan* 
b*r  of  Indbms  were  engaged ;  snd  It  was  agreed  by  the  Confederate  olBoers  that  they  damaged  their  canse  man 
than  they  aided  it  Pike  and  his  Indians  toon  afterward  disappeared  from  the  stage,  snd  were  not  sgsin  mat- 
moned  to  setlon.  In  his  ofllclal  report,  General  Vsn  Dom  does  not  mention  that  any  ssslstanoe  was  dedred 
from  the  plumed  Pike  snd  his  dusky  Ibllowers.  Thst  degenerate  Boatonian  (see  note  1,  page  4TI^  Tulame  L) 
torn  took  off  hia  Indian  costume  aad  waa  hidden  in  the  staadows  of  obscurity  until  the  olose  of  the  war,  e^ec  k« 
r»«ppeafed  for  a  moment  as  a  sappllant  for  mercy,  snd  wus  granted  a  full  psnlon  by  Fiesideat  Jiduuoa 
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CHAPTER    X. 

.  UrrCHEL'S   I^IVASION  OF  ALABAMA.— TBB  BATTLES  07  SHILOH. 

£T  US  return  to  Tennessee,  and  observe  what 
Generals  Gr^nt  and  BucU  did  immediately  after 
the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  the  flight  of  the 
ConftHlerates,  civil  and  military,  from  Nashville. 

We  left  General  Grant  at  the  Tennessee  capi- 
tal, in  consultation  with  General 
Buell.*  ECs  praise  was  upon  every  ^i^' 
loyal  lip.  His  sphere  of  action  had 
just  been  enlarged.  On  hearing  of  his  glorioua 
irt  Donelson,  General  Halleck  had  assigned*  him  to 
of  the  new  District  of  West  Tennessee,  which  em- 
?rritory  from  Cairo,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Cumberland 
e  northern  borders  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  with  his  hcad- 
le  field.  It  was  a  wide  and  important  stage  for  action,  and  he 
n  the  laurels  he  had  won  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  but 
\  his  attention  to  the  business  of  moving  vigorously  forward  in 
of  his  part  of  the  grand  scheme  for  expelling  the  armed  Con- 
1  the  Mississippi  valley.  For  that  purpose  he  made  his  head- 
porarily  at  Fort  Henry,  where  General  Lewis  Wallace  was  in 
3  began  a  new  organization  of  his  forces  for  iurther  and  impor- 
lents.  Footc's  flotilla  was  withdrawn  from  the  Cumberland,  and 
ft'as  sent  up  the  Tennessee  River,  while  its  commander,  as  we 
I,  went  down  the  Mississippi  with  a  more  powerful  naval  arma< 
>eratc  with  the  land  troops  against  Columbus,  Hickman,  Island 
and  New  Madrid. 

tant  objective  was  Corinth,  in  Northern  Mississippi,  at  the  inter- 
!  Charleston  and  Memphis  and  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroads,  and 
f  that  point,  as  a  strategic  position  of  vital  importance,  was 
n.  It  would  give  the  National  forces  control  of  the  great  rail- 
ications  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  East,  and  the  border 
ates  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  would  also  facilitate  the  capture 
>y  forces  about  to  move  down  the  Mississippi,  and  would  give 
portant  movement  of  General  Curtis  in  Arkansas.  Grant  was 
us  measures  to  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  when  an  order 
;neral  Halleck,'  directing  him  to  turn  over  his  forces 
in  rank,  General  C.  F.  Smith,  and  to  remain  himself 
r\'.  Grant  was  astonished  and  mortified.  He  was  unconscious 
■ing  of  the  displeasure  of  his  superior,  and  he  requested  Halleck 
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to  relieve  him  entirely  from  duty.  That  ofiScer,  made  satisfied  t 
could  justly  be  found  with  Grant,  wrote  a  letter  to  head-quarters  t; 
all  misconception,  and  on  the  14th  of  March  the  latter  was  rest 
chief  command.'  This  satisfied  the  loyal  people,  who  were  \h 
patient  because  of  seeming  injustice  toward  a  successful  eomman 
Meanwhile  the  troops  that  gathered  at  Fort  Henry  liad  been 
Tennessee  in  transports.  .  The  un.irmored  gun-boats  Ti/kr  and 
had  gone  forward  as  far  as  Pittsburg  Landing,  at  the  tcrniinati( 

from  Corinth,  and  about  t 
from  that  place.     Tlicrc  tli 
sailed  by  a  six-gun  battery, 
a     mutual    cannonade,    w: 
When  the  report  of  thissuci 
General    Smith,    si.vty-nine 
with,  over  thirty  thousand  t 
moved    up    the    river.'     T 
(Forty-sixth    Ol 
Worthington)  h 
vannali,"  the  caj 
din  County,  on  the  eastern 
stream,  and  took  military  p 
the  place.     General  Smith, 
quarters  were  on  the  steam 
immediately  sent  out  scout 
'      '  rection  of  Corinth,  where 

was  straining  every  nerve  to  concentrate  an  army  to  oppo.se  thii 
movement.  Their  reports  satisfied  him  that  the  Confederates  w 
more  than  ten  thousand  strong  in  his  front,  and  that  their  caj 
persion  would  be  an  easy  matter.  He  hoped  to  be  allowed  to 
them  at  once,  and,  as  a  preparatory  measure,  he  ordered  General 
lace,  with  his  division,  to  Crump's  Landing  on  the  west  side 
four  miles  above  Savannah,  and  thence  sixteen  miles  westwar 
a  village  on  the  railway  between  Humbolt,  in  Tennessee,  and 
destroy  portions  of  the  road  and  imj)ortant  bridges  in  that  i 
especially  one  with  extended  trestle-work  at  each  end,  a  few 
of  Piirdy.  This  was  a  hazardous  undertaking,  for  General  Che 
a  large  force  of  the  Confederates,  was  lying  near,  in  the  direction 
Landing.  But  it  was  successfully  accomplished  by  a  b.attal: 
cavalry,  under  Major  Hayes,  in  the  midst  of  a  series   of  hea 

'  It  sepmsthiit  piimomall^nnnt  or  jealous  person  had  made  Grants  consnltation  with  Huell 
Hko  tax  offen!io  against  General  Hallcck.  his  immediate  chief;  and  the  march  of  General  3m 
Cumberland  from  Fort  Donelson  was  condemned  as  a  milit-iry  blunder.  GranCs  inabilit>\on  oc 
reasons,  to  rep()rt  tlic  exact  condition  of  his  forces  at  that  time  was  also  a  canso  <>f  Cfimpl-i 
1iM]ulry,  ha  w:ie  sttspended  from  the  chief  command  for  ten  d.iys. — See  Copp^*8  Grant  afu 
Note  on  page  81. 

*  "It  is  difficult  tj  conceive  any  thing  more  orderly  and  bcantifhl,''  wrote  General  Wall 
soon  afterward,  '*  than  the  movement  of  this  army  up  the  river.  The  transports  of  each  dlrl9l< 
together  In  the  order  of  march.  At  a  sig:nal,  they  put  out  in  line,  loaded  to  their  utmost  capi 
and  materials.  Cinnon  Hred,  regiments  cheered,  bands  played.  Looking  up  the  river,  after 
by  one  taken  their  places,  a  great  dense  column  of  smoke,  extending  tur  as  the  eye  cnnld  : 
BlaDOfiitiea  of  ttte  stream  unil  hnng  in  the  air  like  a  pall.     It  was,  indeed,  a  algbt  never  to  bft  To 

*  Prom  a  pbotogmpfa  by  Brady,  taken  before  the  war. 
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train,  crowded  with  Confederate  troops,  came  down  while  the 
B8tle-work  were  burning,  and  escaped  capture  hy  reversing  the 
eing  at  railway  speed. 


a  March  14, 

186J, 


riTTSBUnO  LASDISO.  IX  1S66. 

hciinan's  division  was  sent  farther  up  the  river  to  Tyler's  Laiid- 
(louth  of  Yellow  Creek,  just  within  the  borders  of 

0  strike  the  Charleston  and  Memphis  railway  at 
ittlc  cast  of  Corinth.  Floods  prevented  his  reaching 
when,  by  order  of  General  Smith,  he  turned  back  and  disem- 
tsburg  Landing,  and  took  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Shiloh  Meeting- 
5  log-building  in  the  forest,  about  two 
e  Tennessee  River,  that  belonged  to  the 

General  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut  took  pos- 
'ittsburg    Landing'  without   opposition, 

1  quiet  until  the  night  of  the      ,  j^^^^^ 
a  scouting  party,  composed 
ts  of  the  Fourth  Illinois  and  Fifth  Ohio 
e  hundred  and  fifty  sti-ong,  and  nearly 

infantry,  all  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  railway,  near 


aiiiLon  uxrrrKa-BOiTBK. 


ndlng  WM  the  pruJocUd  Bito  of  a  comtnerclal  rlrcr-town,  to  rival  Savannah,  tolow  it,  and 
Tho  only  bnllJings  there  wcro  a  storo-hoasc  on  a  terrace,  at  the  mouth  iif  a  ravine  near 
clllnK-honsc,  on  the  high  bank  abbvc,  whleh  served  as  a  post-omoc.  When  the  writer  -,  i>iU'<I 
ril,  1S66,  only  a  few  8c;ittiTo.l  bricks  and  some  charred  wmid  were  to  bo  seen  vn  tho  site  of  the 
view  here  given,  the  spectator  is  Itioklng  down  tho  Tennessee  Hlver  from  acnisi  'he  ravine 
onth  of  which,  as  we  sluill  hereafter  observe,  the  gnn-boats  Ti/!er  and  I.tarington  liv  on  Snn- 
1  and  7th.   Tho  river  hart  been  made  brim  fttll  by  recent  rains  «t  the  time  of  the  author's  visit 
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Ijuka.  These  encountered,  and,  in  a  skirmish  in  Black  Jack  Fore 
six  huadred  Confederate  liorsemen,  oa  their  way  to  surprise  and 
but's  encampment.'  These  had  come  from  Beauregard's  army  : 
While  the  movement  up  the  Tennessee  was  going  on,  Ge 
army  was  slowly  making  preparations  to  march  southward  c 
join  Grant's  at  Savannah.  It  was  not  until  the  28th  of  March,  1 
position  had  become  a  perilous  one,  as  we  shall  observo,  that  Bu 
ville.  A  part  of  his  force,  under  Genera^  Mitchel,  went  in  the 
Huntsville,  in  northern  Alabama,  to  seize  and  hold  the  iVIcraplus 
ton  railway  at  that  place,  while  the  main  body  under  Buoll,  cojr 
division  of  Generals  Thomas,  McCook,  Nelson,  Crittenden,  and 
moved  more  to  the  westward  by  way  of  Columbia,  at  wliich  pi 
the  railway. 

General  James  S.  Negley  was  left  in  command  of  reserves  ; 

where  he  immediately  com 
ing  up  strong  fortificati 
surrounding  heights  for 
Among  these,  Fort  Negl 
most  formidable  and  cons 
was  erected  on  the  most 
hill  near  the  city;  and  o 
nences  redoubts  and  block 
soon  buUt* 

The  Confederates  under 
we  have  observed,  liastene 
ville  to  Murfreesboro,  twei 
below,  on  the  railway  lead 
tanooga.*  From  that  poi 
across  the  country  in  a  s 
direction,  to  form  a  junct 


)JL1im  8.    KXOLIT. 


I  This  Bklmnlsh  wu  nulnUlned  by  the  advanced  eompony  of  tlllnola  cav&lry,  under  Capl 
*  It  waa  at  aboat  tfaia  time  that  John  Uorgan.  tho  fiunoaa  gnciTllla  chic^  first  becamo 
Confederate  Congrwas  had  given  Ita  sanction  to  what  the  Spaniards  call  guerrilla  wurfarc,  wliie' 
email  bonds  by  troops  not  under  any  brl^ode-cdmmanders,  roaming  at  plea-iaro,  with  powei 
fh>m  foes  or  ncatrala,  but  generally  responsible  to  the  m^jop-gBneral  commanding  in  their  d< 
became.  In  many  Instances,  mere  roving  bands  of  marauders  and  plunderers,  cquary  terrl 
Among  the  most  noted  of  those  was  Morgan,  a  young  man  about  thlrty-flrc  years  ofa^e,  six  ) 
made,  strong,  a^lo,  and  perfect  master  of  himself  lie  hut  a  keen,  blnlsh-^ay  eye,  a  licht 
hair,  and  generally  wore  a  moustache.  Before  the  war  he  was  known  as  a  fienerous  nn>l  y<U 
horso-rooiog  Kentucklan,  and  ho  bad  great  Influence  over  his  ossoolatea.  llo  was  an  admira 
precise  marksman.  lie  was  an  inexorable  disciplinarian,  and  demoodod  Implicit  obedience. 
one  of  his  troopers  to  perform  some  perilous  act  in  battle.  The  man  did  not  move.  **  Dii  y 
orders?"  asked  the  chief  "Tos,  O-tptaln,  but  I  cannot  obey,"  wae  the  answer.  "Then  po«1 
and  shot  him  deoji.  Turning  to  his  men,  he  said,  '^Soob  be  the  fate  of  every  man  disobeying 
of  an  enemy."  -  After  that,  no  roan  waltoil  for  a  second  onler. 

We  shall  meet  this  bold  rider  frequently  westward  of  the  moastaina  and  in  East  Tenner 
notice  a  single  act  of  his,  nt  about  the  time  we  are  considering,  which  illustrates  his  coolnc« 
•aid  to  have  been  performed  Just  after  Johnston  hod  fled  fh>m  Kashrf  tic,  n-d  Morgan  was  sc( 
in  his  rear.  Tie  went  Into  the  city  dressed  as  a  fanycr,  with  a  loiid  of  meal,  which  he  gave  to 
iniasary,  saying  that  there  were  some  Union  men  out  in  his  region,  but  they  had  to  bo  ca 
rebel  cavalry.  lie  dined  at  the  9t  Cloud  hotel,  and,  at  the  table,  aat  by  the  side  of  General 
ao  cruelly  murdered  afterward.  lie  was  pointed  out  astl^  generous  Unii^n  farmer  who  ha 
the  commissary,  and  ho  was  persuaded  to  take  the  value  of  it  in  gold.  Then  he  socrelly  Inf 
that  a  band  of  Horgan^s  cavalry  was  camping  near  his  residence,  and  that  If  one  or  two  1 
would  come  to  his  bouse  he  would  show  them  how  to  capture  the  noted  rough-rider  They  n 
.all  eaptorad by  Moigan.— See  TMrttm  IfnnVu  in  fht  Eeb»l  Army,  by  an  imnrfntd  Xne  1 
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foroes  of  Bemaregwd  at  Corinth.  This  was  efiected  on  the  Ist  of  April, 
and  the  united  armies  lay  upon  the  Une  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway 
from  Corinth  south 
to  Bethel,  and  on  the 
Memphis  and  Charle» 
ton  railway,  from  Cor- 
inth east  to  luka.  They 
were  joined  by  several 
raiments  from  LouisL 
ana ;  two  divisions  from 
Columbus,  under  Gen- 
eral Polk;  and  a  fine 
corps  fi:t>m  Mobile  and 
Pensauola,  commanded 
by  General  Bragg.  "  In 
numbers,  in  discipline, 
in  the  galaxy  of  the  diBtinguished  names  of  its  commanders,  and  in  every 
article  of  merit  and  display,  the  Confederate  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth 
9raa  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ever  assembled  by  the  South  on  a  single 
battle-field.'"  The  whole  number  of  effective  troops  was  about  forty-five 
thousand.  It  was  this  array  that  Grant  and  Buell  were  speedily  called  upon 
to  fight  near  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee. 

General  Mitchel  performed  his  part  of  the  grand  movement  southward 

with  the  most  wonderful  vigor  and 
success.  With  the  engines  and  cars 
captured  at  Bowling  Green,  his  troops 
had  entered  Nashville.  He  was  sent 
forward,  and  occupied  Murfreesboro' 
when  the  Confederates  abandoned 
it  in  MarcL  Afler  he  parted  with 
the  more  cautious  Buell  at  that  place, 
on  the  moving  of  tha  army  southward 
at  the  close  of  March,*  his  ' 
own  judgment  was 
guide,  and  his  was  practi 
cally  an  independent  command.  Be- 
fore him  the  insurgents  had  destroyed 
the  bridges,  and  these  he  was  com- 
pelled to  rebuild  for  the  passage  of 
hia  troops  and  munitions  of  war. 
This  work  was  done  so  promptly,  that  his  anny  was  seldom  even  halted  in 
waiting.  On  the  4th  of  April  he  was  at  Shelbyville,  the  capital  of  Bedford 
County,  Tennessee,  at  the  terminus  of  a  short  railway  branching  from  that 
which  connects  Nashville  with  Chattanooga.  This  was  almost  sixty  miles 
from  Nashville,  and  there  he  made  his  deposit  of  supplies.     At  that  point  he 


t  •        •  March  9S, 
•*"  18«8. 


OKIOBT  x.    nroHsu 


*  Thto  to  ft  Tiew  of  the  tmttt  of  Fort  Kegl«y,  or  the  fiioo  toward  th«  eonntrf,  oommsadlns  the  Mnitbvra 
>p(inMrbn  to  NothTtlla,  m  It  apprareil  whan  •ketchM  by  the  uthor  in  Mat,  t8M 

•  Phttenrs  firnt  T*ar  tftht  War.  p«ff  Wi. 
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Btmek  across  the  country  with  a  supply-train,  sufficient  fbr  only  two  days' 
provisions,  in  the  direction  of  Huntsrilie,  making  forced  marches  all  the  way. 
On  the  10th*  he  left  Fayetteville,  in  Lincoln  County,  Tennessee, 
*  i^"*       crossed  the  State  line  the  same  day,  and  entered  Northern  Ala- 
bama, somewhat  depressed  in  spirits  by  a  rumor  that  Grant  had 
been  terribly  defeated  iu   a  battle  near  Pittsburg  Landing.     Mitchel  had 
passed  through  a  very  hostile  region,  but  now  began  to  perceive  some  signs 
of  loyalty  among  the  inhabitants,"  and  bc^re-  midnight  he  was  cheered  by 
another  rumor  that  Grant  had  been  victorious  and  that  Beauregard  was  in 
flight  toward  Corinth.     Both  rumors  were  tru?,  as  we  shall  observe  pres- 
ently. 

Mitchel  had  pushed  on  with  his  cavalry  to  within  eight  miles  of  Hunts- 
ville,  the  capture  of  which  and  the  seizure  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
railway  there  was  the  chief  objective  of  his  rapid  march.  There  he  halted 
for  his  artillery  and  infantry  to  come  up,  that  he  might  prepare  for  striking 
'  a  decbive  blow.  His  entire  march  had  been  so  rapid  and  well  masked  that 
the  Confederate  leaders  were  puzzled.  They  could  obtain  no  positive  infor- 
mation of  hit!  whereabouts  or  his  destination.  It  was  only  known  that  h^ 
was  moving  southward  with  the  apparent  fleetness  of  a  northern  gale,  and 
was  spreading  consternation  among  the  inhabitants  into  whose  midst  his 
armed  hosts  suddenly  appeared. 

At  this  last  halting-place  no   tents  were  pitched,  for  work   was   to  be 
done  before  the  dawn.    The  weary  troops  slumbered  around  their  camp- 
fires  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  half-moon  went  down,   at 
April  11.  ,.    ,  .  ,     ,    .       ,  ...  J 

a  little  past  two  o  clock  m  the  morning,*  they  were  suunmoned 

to  their  feet  by  the  shrill  notes  of  a  bugle.  They  were  soon  in  motion 
toward  Huntsville,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  Kenner's  Ohio  cavalry 
and  a  section  of  Captain  Simonson's  battery,  in  advance,  supported  by 
Turchin's  brigade,  the  whole  commanded  by  Colonel  Kenner,  who,  as  we ' 
have  observed,  was  the  first  to  enter  deserted  Nashville.  What  force  might 
meet  them,  none  could  conjecture.  Every  thing  must  be  developed  by  action. 
Two  woridng  parties,  well  supported  by  troops,  were  sent  with  picks  and 
crowbars  t<f  tear  up  the  railway  at  the  east  and  west  of  the  town,  while  the 
cavalry  moved  directly  upon  the  city  and  the  railway  station. 

Never  was  a  surprise  more  complete.  It  was  accomplished  at  a  little 
before  dawn,'  while  the  inhabitants  were  yet  in  bed.  "The 
clattering  noise  of  the  cavalry,"  wrote  a  spectator,  "  aroused  them 
from  their  slumbers  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  and  they  flocked  to  door 
and  window,  exclaiming,  with  blanched  cheek  and  faltering  tongue,  'They 
come !  they  come !  the  Yankees  come !'  Men  rushed  into  the  streets  almost 
naked,  the  women  fainted,  the  children  screamed,  the  darkies  laughed,  and 
for  a  time  a  scene  of  perfect  terror  reigned."  Seventeen  locomotives,  more 
than  one  hundi-ed  passenger  cars,  a  large  amount  of  supplies  of  every  kind, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  prisoners  were  the  spoils  of  this  bloodless 
victory. 


I  On  thia  d*y'a  manh,  MItehers  innr  poaacd  th«  eztcnsln  estate  «f  I.  Fope  Walkar,  tba  Cnttbintt 
"Secretary  of  Statf,"  whldi  atrKtchccl  along  the  road  for  inll«a.  The  mansion  had  been  drsi-rttd,  and  ttw  tant- 
tore  remoTed :  bnt  a  host  of  alares  rrmalned  »ho  pive  the  "  Yankees "  a  coidlal  wrloome.  One  of  tbe  akrea 
had  a  heavf  iron  ring  and  bolt  Ciatened  to  one  of  his  lega,  which  ha  said  he  had  worn  (tar  three  maathak 
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General  Mitchel  did  not  tarry  long  at  Iluntsvillo.  Appointing  Colonel 
(Jazeley,  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Indiana,  Provost-Marshal,  and  finding  him- 
self in  possession  of  an  ample  supply  of  rolling  stock  on  the  railway,  he 
immediately  organized  two  expeditions  to  operate  along  its  line  each  way 
from  Huntsville.  One,  under  Colonel  Sill,  went  eastward  as  far  as  Steven- 
son, at  the  junction  of  the  roads  leading  to  Chattanooga  and  to  Nashville, 
where  five  locomotives  and  a  considerable  amount  of  other  rolling  stock  were 
captured.  The  other,  under  Coltenel  Turchin,  went  westward  to  Decatur' 
and  Tuscumbia,  south  of  Florence,  from  which  an  expedition  was  sent  south- 
ward as  far  as  Russellville,  the  capital  of  Franklin  County,  Alabama.  Neither 
of  these  expeditions  encountered  any  serious  opposition,  and  on 
the  16th*  Mitchel  said  to  his  soldiers,  "You  have  struck  blow  '' 
after  blow  with  a  rapidity  unparalleled.  Stevenson  fell,  sixty  miles  to  the 
east  of  Iluntsville.  Decatur  and  Tuscumbia  have  been  in  like  manner  seized, 
and  are  now  occupied.  In  thre«  days  you  have  extended  your  front  of  opera- 
tions more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  your  morning  guna  at  Tuscumbia 
may  now  be  heard  by  your  comrades  on  the  battle-field  made  glorious  by  their 
victory  before  Corinth.'"  He  had  placed  his  army  midway  between  Corinth 
and  Nashville,  opened  communication  with  Buell,  and  controlled  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Tennessee  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles.  For  these  achieve- 
ments, accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  Mitchel  was  com- 
missioned a  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and,  with  orders  to  report  to  the 
War  Department  directly,  his  force  was  constituted  an  independent  corps. 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee,  and  see  what  was  ocoui^ 
ring  there. 

General  Grant  arrived  at  Savannah  on  the  1 7th  of  March,  and  made  his 
head-quarters  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cherry,  eight  or  nine  miles  below  IHtts- 
borg  Landing,  which  General  Smith  had  chosen  for  his  own.  The  latter 
had  already  selected  the  position  of  the  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg 
Landing.  On  its  right  was  Snake  Creek,  and  on  its  left  Lick  Creek,  streams 
which  formed  good  natural  flank  defenses  against  approach.  The  whole 
country  for  miles  around  was  mostly  covered  with  woods,  in  some  parts 
filled  with  undergrowth,  and  at  others  presenting  a  beautiful  open  forest, 
composed  of  large  red  oak  trees.  Pittsburg  Landing,  the  post  on  the  river 
nearest  to  the  Confedeitttes,  was  protected  by  the  gun-boats  7)/ler  and  Xex- 
ington.  SKerman's  division  formed  a  sort  of  outlying  picket,  while  those  of 
HcClemand  and  Prentiss  were  the  real  lino  of  battle,  with  General  C.  F. 
Smith's,  commanded  by  W.  II.  L.  Wallace,  in  support  of  the  right  wing, 
and  Hurlbut  on  the  lefl.'  Lewis  Wallace's  division  was  detached  ahd 
stationed  at  Crump's  Landing,  to  observe  any  movements  of  the  Confed- 
erates at  Purdy,  and  to  cover  the  river  communications  betweep  Rttsburg 
Landing  and  Savannah.  The  latter  was  made  the  depot  of  stores,  to  which 
point  General  Halleck  at  St  Louis  continually  forwarded  supplies  of  every 
kind. 

'  Ben  the  nllwm^  aonthwird  from  NuhrUIe  connaeti  with  th*  MemphU  snd  ChnrlMton  rood. 

>  Oeoanl  MllclKri  thaokt  to  hia  aoMUra,  Cmmp  T»j\or,  Bnntsrllle,  April  l«th,  18<1. 

*  Letter  orOenrnl  Sherman  to  the  Editnr  of  the  VniUd  Statet  Strviet  ifaijaMni,  Juuarj,  16<B.  "Th* 
FTonnd  was  well  choaen,*^  QeDenil  Sherman  wroty :  "  On  any  other  wa  aurely  woaM  have  been  orerwhelmed.  ^ 
ft»  both  LIek  and  Snake  Cr«eks  forced  the  enemy  to  eonflne  hla  mflrnments  to  a  direct  fhiot  attack,  which  new^ 
troo|w  are  better  quUBad  to  naUt  th<a  when  the  fltnka  are  expoaed  to  real  or  chimerical  danger." 
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POSITION  OF  GRANT'S  ARMY. 


I  •, ,From  the  time  of  Grant's  arrival  at  Savannah*  until  the  first  week 

very  little  of  interest  occurred.    The  commander-in-chief  o 

"  ''isGi  '^'    ^'^  head-quarters  at  Savannah ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  V( 

apprehension  of  any  attack  from  the  Confederates.     N( 

works  were  thrown  up,  or  abatis  formed  in  front  of  the  National 

whose  rear  lay  the  broad  and  deep  Tennessee  River.     The  greater 


'.I 


,'••1  T 


Kinirs  or  siTn.on  uKBnxo-noiTBK. 


of  General  Sherman's  division  was  then  lying  just  behind  Shiloh  . 
house.'  General  Prentiss's  division  was  encamped  across  the  direc 
Corinth,  and  General  McClernand's  was  behind  his  right.  These  tl 
sions  formed  the  advanced  line.  In  the  rear  of  this,  between  it 
Landing,  lay  General  Ilurlbut's  division,  and  that  of  General  Smit 
General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace.'  General  David  Stuart's  brigade,  of'S 
division,  lay  on  the  Hamburg  road,  near  its  crossing  of  Lick  C 
the  extreme  left.  General  Lewis  Wallace's  division  was  still  at 
Lafiding. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  Grant's  army  on  the  eventful  Sund: 
ing,  April  6,  1862.     Nearly  four   miles  intervened  between  parts 


*  Thfl  mcctlng-housc  (seo  page  263)  was  dcetroycd  aftor  the  battle  there,  early  In  April.  Near  H 
MTorest  of  that  struggle  occurred.  The  above  picture  shows  the  appearance  of  Us  site  when  the  ai 
it,  four  years  after  the  contest.  Nothing  remained  but  a  few  logs  of  which  it  was  built,  Sevei 
c*rrle<l  away,  lobe  manufactured  intocanes. 

*  General  Smith  was  then  fto  ill  at  his  head-quarters  at  Savannah  that  he  could  not  take  the  field, 
from  General  Lewis  Wnllace'R  head-quarters  on  a  steam. boat,  two  or  three  weeks  before,  he  f.-Il  fro 
into  his  yawl,  and  abrailed  his  leg  between  his  knee  and  his  foot.  The  hurt  dls.abled  him.  and  It 
fever,  which,  in  connection  with  chronic  dysentery,  contracted  while  serving  in  Mexico,  proved  bt 
»l  the  house  of  Mr.  Cherry,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1S«3. 
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ra ;  and  large  gaps  existed  between  the  divisions  of  McOlemand 
i.  The  extreme  left  of  the  line  was  commanded  hy  unguarded 
riooking  Lick  Creek,  which  were  easily  approached  from  Corinth, 
housuid  men  at  Corinth  three  weeks  before  had  increased  to 
lousand,  and  the  skillfbl  Johnston  and  active  Beauregard  were 
L  Reinforcements  had  been  continually  arriving  there,  while 
11  was  making  easy  marches  across  Tennessee,  to  the  assistance 
id  great  uncertainty  existed  as  to  the  time  when  he  might  be 

rst  of  April,  Johnston  was  informed  that  Van  Dom  and  Price 
r  their  way  toward  Memphis  from  Central  Arkansas,  with  thirty 
[>op8,  and  would  join  him  within  a  week.  A  day  or  two  after- 
rd  of  the  approach  of  Buell,  and  at  once  prepared  for  an  advance 
His  right,  under  General  John  C.  Breckinridge,'  eleven  thou- 

rested  at  Bumsville,  ten 
Corinth ;  his  center,  more 
y  thousand  in  number, 
rals  Hardee  and  Bragg, 
L  at  Corinth ;  and  his  left, 
rals  Polk  and  Hindman, 
lOusand,  extended  north- 
he  Memphis  and  Charles- 
tCs  cavalry  pickets  were 
scouring  the  country  in 
8,  and  were  surprised  and 

never  falling  in  with  a 
dette  from  the  National 
li  sometimes  approaching 
tUe  and  a  half  of  them, 
this  fact,  and  made  fully 
by  spies  and  resident  in- 

tiie  position  And  number  of  his  opponent's  army,  Johnston  was 
>ve  forward  on  the  5th  *  to  attempt  to  penetrate  its 

.      .  ,  •  ,,'.,,.     o  •  ,        •  April.  IMS. 

le  It,  and  cot  it  up  hi  detail,  when  information  reach- 

t  the  troops  fh)m  the  west  would  certainly  join  him  the  next 

federate  forces  were  now  within  four  miles  of  the  National  camp. 
lOved  silently  forward  by  separate  routes,  in  a  heavy  rain-storm, 
oh,  as  the  region  around  Shiloh  Meeting-house  was  called,  and  on 
of  the  5th  these  divisions  had  joined  on  the  range  of  mgged  hills  on 
,  the  little  hamlet  of  Monterey,  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Corinth, 
ind  silently  they  had  moved  still  farther  on,  and  halted  near  the 
of  the  roads  leading  to  Hamburg  and  Pittsburg  Landing,  and 
resolved  to  wait  ftx  Van  JJom  and  Price.  Yet  there  was  peril 
f  Buell  should  arrive,  Johnston's  golden  opportunity  might  be 
ming  satisfied  that  evening  that  his  forward  movement  waa 
>  Grant,  the  chief*  commander  called  a  council  of  war  at  eight 
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PBEPARATIONS  FOR   BATTLE. 


o'clock,  and,  after  a  deliberation  of  two  hours,  it  was  resolved  to  f 
enemy  a  blow  before  the  dawn.  Pointing  toward  the  Union  cai 
close  of  the  council,  Beauregard  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  we  sleep  in  tl 
camp  to-morrow  night.'" 

The  greatest  precautions  were  now  taken  by  the  Confederates 

any  knowledge  of  their  presence  reaching  the  Nationals.     No  oi 

•  mitted  to  leave  the  camp,  and  no  fires  were  allowed,  excepting  i 

the  ground.     It  was  a  chilly  and  cheerless  night,  and  many  of  tl 

lay  down  in  the  gloom  supperless.     At  three  o'clock  ir 

'  1862.        ^'^S"  t^"'  whole  army  was  iu  marching  order,  in   thr 

battle,  the  lirst  and  second  extending  from  Owl  Cn 

left  to  Lick  Creek  on  the  right,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  su 

the  third  and  a  reserve.     The  first  line  was  commanded  by  Genci 

and  was  composed  of  his  own  corps  and  Gladdcn's  brigade  of  Hra 

with  artillery  following  by  the  main  "road  to  Pittsburg  Landing. 

airy  was  in  the  rear  and  on  the  wings.     Bragg's  corps,  composing 

line,  followed  in  the  same  order,  at  the  distance  of  fi^e  hundred  ; 

the  distance  of  about  cig? 
yards  behind  Bragg  was  P' 
in  lines  of  brigades,  depl 
their  batteries  in  rear  of  eai 
also  moving  on  the  Pitt  si 
ing    road,  supported  by  ( 
the   left  wing.     The   rose: 
manded  by  Breckinridge, ' 
lowed   Polk's   (third)   line 
wing  supported  by  cavalr 
In    this    order    the    C 
army  was  slowly  advancin 
early  on  Sunday  morning, 
April,'  over  the  rolling  wo 
Kiqo  ■>.ii\       ^ry,  while  the  Nationals 
TT.  J.  iiABD«  ..  ■  .i([(!i-)jti.       sing  in  fancied  security. 
*   ..  r,.,,,.;   ,  ,/f  „        of  the  most  delightful  of  tl 

mornings,  which  so  often  give  exquisite  pleasure  to  the  dwelle 
region  ;  and  he  who  in  the  gray  dawn  of  that  eventful  day  si 
stood  at  the  house  of  the  widow  Rey,  on  a  branch  of  the  Owl  Cn 
the  sound  of  voices  of  Sherman's  camp  near  the  Shiloh  Meeting-ho 
not  have  believed  a  prophecy  that  within  an  hour  that  Sabbat 
would  be  broken  by  the  tumult  of  battle,  and  those  quiet  woods 
in  the  most  delicate  green,  and  enlivened  by  the  songs  of  birds,  wc 
sixty  minutes  be  filled  with  sulphureous  smoke,  and  all  the  hide< 


'  Btfltemcnt  of  "An  Impressed  Now  Yorker"  {TAiriesn  Mtmtfu  in  th^  ReM  Army,  pige  H 

Br«ckiiiri()gi-'s  staff,  and  was  present  at  tbe  cuiincit.  ■  , 

'  Genoral  Johnston  issued  a  stirring  ordt'r  to  his  troops  when  thcjr  were  about  to  more,  aaylr 
you  in  motion  to  offer  battle  to  the  invaders  of  your  country.  With  resolntion  and  diaclpltneil  ■ 
men  flirhtitig  as  you  are.  f(M*8ll  that  is  worth  living  or  dying  for,  yo^can  but  inarch  to  decisive  v 
nj^mrian  inerconaries  who  liave  heen  si-nt  to  despoil  y,iu  of  your  ilht-rties,  your  property,  and  yo 
told  thi'm  that  the  eyes  and  hopes  of  ei^ht  uillliooa  of  people  wore  restio^  npoD  tbom,  and  Ml 
their  generals  would  lead  them  to  vlctoi7. 
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of  infernal  war.     So  it  was.    Hardee's  advance  first  touched 

deetmctively  Sherman's  left,'  and  glancing  oif  from  that  com- 

Uful  foil,  fell  with  cmahing  force  upon  Prentiss's  diviflion.'    The 

ch  and  five  companies  under  Colonel  Moore,  sent  out  by  Prentiss 

;r,  were  driven  in  at  daylight,  and  the  advancing  foe  reached  the 

Nationals  almost  as  soon  as  did  the  assailed  out-lying  troops: 

rapleto  surprise.    Many  of  the  officers  were  yet  slumbering; 

Lressing; 

washing 

liud  oth- 

ig  break- 

ir     guns 

led,  and 

ts    were 

nd  with- 

•  Many 
pa  were 
iufficient 
ammnni- 
irst  inti- 
tho  Con- 
irb  close 
in  force, 
1  cry  of 

pickets 
to  the 
id       the 

:rash  of  shells,  and  the  whistle  of  bullets  as  they  flew  on  deadly 
ugh  the  tents  and  the  forest.  A  few  minutes  afterward,  Hardee's 
s  were  pouring  like  a  flood  into  the  caraps  of  the  bewildered 
Sghting  desperately  here,  driving  half-dressed  or  half-armed 
3re,  and  dealing  death  and  terror  on  every  hand.  It  was  an 
assault,  followed  by  the  most  fearful  results. 
nd's  brigade  of  Sherman's  corps,  wliich  was  the  first  attacked, 
lear  Shiloh  Meeting-house,  at  which  point  Sherman's  artillery, 
lin  Ezra  Taylor,  was  stationed.  Rugglcs's  division  of  Bragg's 
Hodgson's  battery,  made  the  direct  assault,  and  Hildebrand's 
iposed  largely  of  comparatively  raw  troops,  was.  driven  from  its 
b  without  a  struggle,  for  a  panic  seized  some  of  the  companies  at 
laught.  Buckland's  and  McDowell's  had  just  time  to  fly  to  arms 
battle  order,  when  they,  too,  were  attacked  by  the  brigades  of 
iidOTSon,  of  Ruggles's  division,  with  a  heavy  artillery  fire.    For  a 


rtOKR*  OH  DDTT.* 


hero  atLacked  were  those  of  the  brigndo  of  Colonel  Tltlrlobrand,  composwl  of  the  Flfly-tblnl, 

9eventjr*Kri>nth  Ohio,  and  Flfty-thfni  llHnola;  Oilonel  Baeklanira  brigade,  compoeed  of  the 

'entlctfa.and  Serenty-aecond  Ohio;  and  Colonel  McDovoll'a  brigade,  oomgioaed  of  the  Blith 

Inola,  and  rnrty-atxth  Ohio. 

mpnaed  of  the  Twelfth  Michigan.  Sixteenth  and  Eighteenth  Wisoonsln,  ^gliteenth,  Twentjr- 

r-IMh  Mlaiwarl,  and  Mxtj-flrat  Illlnala 

1  a  aketch  by  W.  Homer,  pabliahed  in  Barper't  Wtttly,  ahowing  the  manner  of  waleMng  flir 

-iTlttf  pickets  ta  the  wood*. 
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while  the  conflict  raged  fiercely  along  the  whole  of  Sherman's  li 
gallant  officer  was  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  exposing  his  lif 
destruction  every  moment,  in  encouraging  his  men  to  resist  -the  tr 
assault,  and  escaping  with  only  the  hurt  of  a  -bullet  passing  through 
He  tried  in  vain  to  rally  Hildebrand's  brigade,  but  he  kept  thosi 
land  and  McDowell  steady  for  some  time,  while  Taylor's  he 
did  admirable  execution.  These,  heavily  pressed,  were  soon  cor 
fall  back  to  an  eminence  across  a  ravine,  where  they  made  a  gall 
for  a  while. 

In  the  mean  time,  McClemand,  who  lay  in  the  rear  of  Sherma 
first  supposed  the  firing  to  be  only  picket  skirmishing,  had  throwi 
his  left  to  the  support  of  the  smitten  liildebrand,  and  these  troops  f 
bore  the  shock  of  battle.  This  was  at  about  seven  in  the  morning,  s 
nine  o'clock  a  greater  part  of  Sherman's  division  was  virtually  c 
fight.  His  flanks  had  been  rolled  up  by  fresh  troops  under  Bragg ; 
with  the  third  Cortfederate  line,  was  soon  moving  toward  Shern: 
endangering  his  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  army  and  with 
He  collected  and  reorganized  his  broken  columns,  keeping  up  a 
fight  until,  in  the  afternoon,  he  formed  a  new  battle-line  on  a  ridge  i 
of  a  bridge  over  Snake  Creek,  by  which  General  Lewis  Wallace'! 
ordered  up  from  Crump's  Landing,  had  been  expected. 

Turned  by  the  steadiness  of  a  portion  of  Sherman's  division 
troops  of  McClemand,  the  Confederates  threw  nearly  their  who 

upon  Prentiss.  Only  his  firs 
under  Colonel  Peabody,'  ' 
to  receive  them,  the  seconi 
being  near  the  landing.  T 
though  surprised  and  be 
fought  obstinately  for  a  > 
in  vain.  The  foe  was  in  th 
and  a  wall  of  living  men,  st 
ball  and  bayonet,  was  closij 
them,  ready  to  crush  their 
make  an  open  way  for  the 
rates  to  the  river.  I*re 
asked  Ilurlbut  for  help, 
brigade  was  sent,  but  it  wa 
ficient.  Then  the  brigade; 
liams  and  Lauman  were  o 
his  assistance,  when  back  upon  these  Prentiss  was  pushed  by  Wit 
sion  of  IJragg's  coi-ps.  At  that  perilous  moment  seeming  relief  cai 
was  only  a  mockery.  McAithur's  brigade  of  W.  H.  L,  Wallace'; 
had  been  sent  to  the  aid  of  Stuart's  brigade  of  Sherman's  divisic 


i  I 


B.    M,    Pr.ENTISS. 


'  McClernand'8  division  was  composed  of  throe  biigwles.  The  first,  commanded  by  Colonel  I; 
poficd  of  the  Eighth  and  Eipbtecnch  Illinois,  and  Eleventh  and  Thirteenth  Iow:\.  The  second 
mandod  by  Colonel  C.  C.  Marsh,  ciraslstt.l  of  the  Eleventh,  Twentieth.  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-e 
The  third  brljade  was  le(l  by  Colonel  Eatth,  and  was  composed  of  the  Seventeenth,  Twenty-nintl 
snd  Forty-ninth  Illinois.  Attached  to  this  division  were  th«  fine  battories  of  Schwarti,  Droaaer,  }t 
Waterhouse. 

'  The  Twenty-fifth  Missouri,  Bixteonth  Wisconsin,  and  Twelfth  Michigan. 
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extreme  left,  which  was  in  danger  of  being  cat  off  if  Prentiss's  hard-pressed 
troops  should  periaL  McArthur  took  a  wrong  road,  and  came  directly  upon 
Withers.  He  engaged  him  gallantly,  and  for  a  time  there  seemed  to  be  a 
prospect  of  salvation  for  the  environed  troops.  But  McArthur  was  soon 
compelled  to  fall  back.  Prentiss's  second  division  was  hurried  up,  but  it 
was  too  late.  In  the  struggle,  Peabody  had  been  killed,  Prentiss  had  become 
separated  from  a  greater  portion  of  his  division,  and  it  fell  into  the  wildest 
ooniusion.  By  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  had  practically  disappeared. 
Fragments  of  brigades  and  regiments  continued  to  fight  as  opportunity 
otSered,  and  a  large  number  of  'the  division  drifted  behind  new-formed  lines, 
particularly  those  of  Hurlbut.  Prentiss  and  three  of  his  regiments,  over 
two  thousand  in  number,  maintained  an  unassailed  position  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  they  were  captured,  sent  to  the  rear  of  the  Confederate 
army,  and  then  marched  in  triumph  to  Corinth,  as  prisoners  of  war. 

We  have  seen  how  McClemand's  left  hastened  to  the  support  of  Hilde- 
brand.  As  Sherman's  line  fell  back,  MeClemand  was  compelled  to  bring  in 
the  remainder  of  his  brigades  to  the  protection  of  his  left ;  for  against  that 
the  Confederates,  elated  by  their 'success  in  demolishing  Prentiss,  now  hurled 
themselves  with  great  force.  McClemand's  whole  division  formed  a  front 
idong  the  Corinth  and  Pittsburg  Landing  road,  with  his  batteries  in  good 
position,  and  there,  until  ten  o'clock,  he  foiled  every  attempt  of  his  foe  to 
gain  that  road.  Very  soon  a  new  peril  appeared.  The  falling  back  of  Sher- 
man gave  the  Confederates  a  chance  to  flank  McClemand's  right,  and  quickly 
they  seized  the  advantaga  They  dashed  through  the  abanddned  camps  and 
pressed  onward  until  driven  back  by  Dresser's  rifled  cannon,  which  had 
smitten  thena  fearfully.  But  reserves  and  fresh  regiments  pressing  up  toward 
the  same  point,  with  great  determination  and  overwhelming  numbers,  com- 
pelled MeClemand  to  fall  back.  His  batteries  were  broken  up,'  many 
of  his  officers  were  wounded,  and  a  large  number  of  his  men  lay  dead  or 
mutilated  on  the  field.  The  division  fell  slowly  back*  fighting  gallantly, 
and  by  eleven  o'clock  it  was  in  a  line  with  Hurlbut's,  that  covered  Pitts- 
burg Landing. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  perilous  position  of  the  brigade  of  Stu&rt,  of 
Sherman's  division,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  National  line,'  to  whose  assist- 
ance General  W.  II.  L.  Wallace  sent  McArthur.  It  was  posted  about  two 
miles  from  Pittsbui^  Landing  on  the  Hamburg  road,  near  the  crossing  of 
Lick  Creek.  Its  position  was  isolated,  and  could  be  easily  reached  by  the 
foe  by  a  good  road  from  Corinth ;  but,  as  it  was  intended  to  land  Buell's 
forces  at  Hamburg,  it  was  thought  the  brigade  might  be  safely  left  there 
until  that  event.  But  the  Confederates  did  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Buell ; 
and  now,  when  they  were  thundering  away  at  the  front  of  Sherman, 
MeClemand,  and  Prentiss,  his  advance  was  more  than  half  a  day's  usual 
march  awSy.  The  isolated  brigade  was,  therefore,  placed  in  great  peril  So 
isolated  was  it,  that  the  first  intimation  its  commander  had  of  disaster  on 

I  Dresser  had  iMt  acTcral  of  hli  rlllecl  cunon,  three  cslMona.  and  eighteen  horKi.  Scl)irarta  bad  lo«t  half 
tt  hll  gnaa  ami  sixteen  horaes ;  and  McAllister  had  lost  half  of  his  M-ponnd  howitzen. 

*  DsTld  L.  Btnarl  waa  a  resident  of  Cbloago,  and  iras  then,  as  colonel  of  *  regtment  from  Illinois,  aeUnf 
Mgadler-general,  In  command  of  a  brigade  cogspoeed  of  the  Ftftjr-flnh  nitnola,  and  Ftft^-foarth  (ZonaTos)  and 
Senoty-llrat  Ohio  nglmentl. 
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the  right  was  the  cessation  of  firing  in  that  direction,  the  scream  of  a  shell 
in  its  passage  among  the  branches  ahove  him,  and  in  the  apparition  of  a  Con- 
federate column  of  cavalry  and  infantry  bearing  do'vra  upon  him  by  the  forest 
road  from  Corinth  to  Hamburg.  That  column  was  mostly  composed  of 
Breckinridge's  reserves.  He  had  planted  batteries  on  heights  near  the  ford, 
and  under  cover  of  these  his  troops  rushed  to  the  attack.  For  ten  minateK 
a  desperate  conflict  ensued,  when  Stuart  fell  back  and  sent  to  Wallace  for 
aid.  It  was  furnished,  as  we  have  seen,  but  missed  its  aim.  McArthnr, 
however,  so  vigorously  fought  the  Confederates  that  Stuart's  force  was  saved 
from  capture,  and  was  enabled  to  retreat  to  a  place  of  comparative  safety, 
where  its  shattered  members  were  brought  into  order. 

It  was  now  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.*    The  Confederates  had  full  posses- 
sion of  the  ground  on  which  lay  the  first  line  of  the  National 
*  ^a«.  *"  •  '''"™y  ™  ^^^  morning,  and  of  the  camps  of  Sherman,  McClemand, 
Prentiss,  and  Stuart.    Three  of  the  five  divisions' of  that  army  on 
the  field  had  been  thoroughly  routed,  and  all  were  hemmed  within  a  narrow 
strip  of  ground  between  the  triumphant  Confederate  line  and  the  broad  and 
rapid  Tennessee  River.      General  Grant,  who  was  at  his  head-quarters  at 

Cherry's,  eight  miles  away  when  the 
battle  commenced,'  had  hastened  to 
the  field  at  the  summons  of  the 
cannon's  roar.  He  reached  it  at 
about  eight  o'clock,  and  at  ton  was 
with  Sherman,  when  the  battle  was 
hottest.  He  comprehended  the  peril 
that  threatened  his  whole  army,  and 
he  took  vigorous  measures  to  avert 
it  by  re-forming  the  shattered  bri- 
gades, re-establishing  batteries  and 
new  lines,  and  ordering  General 
Lewis  Wallace,  at  Crump's  Landing, 
to  hasten  to  the  field  of  strife  with 
his  fresh  division.  Buell's  advance 
was  at  Savannah,  but  could  not 
come  in  time,  perhaps,  to  assist  in 
the  struggle,  and  he  believed  that  he  must  win  or  lose  the  battle  without 
them. 

The  gap  made  by  the  demolition  of  Prentiss's  brigade  and  Stuart's  retreat, 
through  which  the  Confederates  expected  to  rush  upon  Hurlbut  and  push 
him  into  the  Tennessee  River,  was  speedily  closed  by  General  W.  H.  L.  Wal- 
lace, who  marched  with  his  remaining  brigades  and  joined  McArthur,  taking 
with  him  the  Missouri  batteries  of  Stone,  Richardson,  and  Webber,  which 
were  all  under  the  command  of  Major  Cavender.  Hurlbut  had  been  stationed 
in  open  fields ;  now  he  fell  back  to  the  thick  woods  between  his  camp  and 


OLTsna  a.  OEAin. 


*  There  was  Botne  dlspoeltlnn  to  censnre  General  Grant  fur  hnrtng  his  head-qnartera  so  ikr  awa^  fraa  Ite 
bulk  of  his  army.  It  la  proper  to  remember  that  Savannah  was  the  point  toward  which  his  expected  re-enft«Tf- 
ments,  under  Boell,  irere  tu  Join  him  ;  and  It  was  essential  for  him  to  be  whore  he  could,  at  the  •arlicst  mooKal 
confer  with  that  commander,  after  he  shonld  reach  the  Teonrtsee.  Grant  spent  most  of  each  day  with  his  naia 
annjr,  returnlnf  to  hit  qoarten  In  •  steamer  at  evening. 
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the  rirer,  and  there,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  nntil  between  three  and 
tour  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  he  and  Wallace  held  the  Confederates  in  check, 
fighting  a  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  hurling  back  tremendous  charges  by 
the  massed  foe.  On  both  sides  death  had  been  reaping  a  bountiM  harvest. 
The  brave  General  Wallace  had  fallen,  mortally  wounded,  and  been  carried 
on  a  litter  from  the  field.  General  Gladden,  of  the  Confederate  army,  had 
been  killed,  and  their  Commander-in- 
ohief|  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  who  had 
almost  recklessly  exposed  himself,  had 
also  been  mortally  hurt  at  about  half- 
past  two  o'clock.' 

The  superior  force  of  the  Con- 
federates pressed  Hurlbut  further  to- 
ward the  river  at  four  o'clock.  At 
that  time  the  gallant  Wallace  fell,  and 
Uie  command  devolved  on  General 
McArthnr.  His  division,  animated  by 
his  words  and  deeds,  had  been  fighting 
hopefully,  but  they  too  were  now  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  to  avoid  being  flanked 
and  snrronnded,  as  Prentiss  had  been, 
lliey  took  position  in  a  line  with  Harlbut's  men,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  river,  having  lost  only  a  single  heavy  gun,  which  was  afterward  re- 
covered. 

The  day  was  now  fairly  lost  The  victorious  Confederates  occupied  the 
camps  of  all  the  Union  divisions  on  the  field  excepting  Wallace's,'  and  just 
in  the  rear  of  that  the  broken  and  terribly  smitten  army  had  now  gathered  in  a 
space  of  not  more  than  four  hundred  acres  on  a  rolling  plateau,  veiy  near  the 
high  banks  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  below  which  four  or  five  thousand  fugpitives 
fiwm  the  battle-field,  chiefly  inexperienced  troops,  were  ignobly  sheltering 
themselves  from  the  storm  of  war.  The  army  could  fall  back  no  farther. 
Its  next  retrograde  movement  could  only  be  into  the  fldod  of  the  Tennessee, 
for  there  were  not  transports  enough  there  to  caiTy  over  it  a  single  division.* 


A  HAKD-urnn.* 


'  Jobnston  was  hit  hy  a  piece  of  a  Bhell  that  burst  near  htm.  Il  strac'.;  hts  thl^li,  half  veay  between  his  hip 
tod  knee,  cutting  a  wide  pntli.  and  severing  the  femoral  trtery.  Governor  IluiTis^  of  Tennesseo  (liis  brother-ln. 
Isw),  who  was  his  ehWf  of  staff,  was  si  his  side.  Ten  mlnntes  After  bo  was  llfied  tram  his  horao  he  died.  John- 
ston was  one  of  the  bravest  uml  m<ifit  nccompllshrd  offleers  In  the  Confederate  army.  His  death  wai  cnncealeil 
Iran  his  troops  at  that  time,  and  It  was  not  pnbllel^  made  known  nntil  the  nrmjr  had  rctnmed  to  Corinth. 
Johnston's  body  was  left  on  the  fleld  when  jho  Confederates  fled  the  next  day.  and  was  burled  tkora  In  Jannsry. 
1987,  his  remains  wore  token  to  Anstln,  in  Texas,  for  re-lntermcnt  The  dlRlnyal  mnynr  and  other  citizens  of 
Oalveston  asked  poniiisslon  of  Oeneral  Sherldnn,  the  military  commander  of  that  district,  to  honor  tho  remains 
by  a  puMIe  demonstration  of  respect  In  that  city,  to  which  Sherldnn  replied,  in  a  note  to  the  mayor: — 

**Sik; — I  respectftaliy  decline  to  grant  yonrreqnest  I  have  too  mnch  resrard  for  the  memory  of  the  brave 
men  who  died  to  preserve  onr  Government  to  authorize  Confetlerato  demonstrations  over  tho  remains  of  anyone 
who  attempted  to  destroy  It  "  P.  II.  SnntDAK,     ■ 

"Major-Oen.  U.  8.  A." 

'  This  shows  the  manner  of  carrying  tho  wounded  fVora  tho  Held  when  unable  to  walk.  These  litters  are 
made  as  portable  as  proper  strength  will  allow,  and  so  constmeted  ss  to  fold  np.  They  are  composed  of  two 
potaa  with  a  canvas  atrctehod  between,  and  strap  yolcea  for  the  bearers. 

*  The  Nationals  had  lost  a  division  eommander  (PrenttssX  a  Isrge  number  of  fleld  officers,  and  About  three 
tfaonaani)  men  as  prt^oners,  besides  many  killed  and  wounded,  together  with  n  great  portion  of  their  artillery, 
aboat  twenty  flags,  colors,  and  stsndarda,  thousands  of  small  arms,  and  a  large  snpply  of  forage,  subsistence, 
and  nnuiltlons  of  war. 

<  It  is  rehrted  tliat  Buell  when  talking  with  Omnt  about  tho  peril  of  giving  battle  with  a  deep  river  so  nearly 
St  lUs  badt,lnqniiad,  ■*  What  would  you  have  done  hail  yon  been  pressed  one*  jnora  on  Soadsy  evening  r*— **  Put 
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Tlio  only  liopc  of  salvation  eeemeJ  to  be  in  the  co-operation  ol 
boats,  which  now  miglit  give  them  aid  in  fighting,  or  the  help 

vanguard,  then  on  the  oppc 
or  the  advent  of  Lewis  Wt 
his  fine  division,'  who 
anxiously  expected  all  the 
As  the  columns  wore  pii 
from  one  position  to  anot 
anxiously  listened  for  th< 
Wallace's  cannon  thunder! 
flank  of  the  Confederates, 
the  morning  he  had  sent  bi 
hold  his  troops  in  rcadines! 
at  a  moment's  warning, 
not  later  than  eleven  o'cj 
half-past  eleven  Wallace  r 
order  from  his  chief  to  mc 
take  position  "on  the  rij 
army,  and  form  a  lino  of  battle  at  a  right  angle  with  the  river."  Ti 
on ;  the  Confederates  were  pressing  hard  ;  the  dijorganized  brigad 
great  confusion  and  falling  back  toward  the  river's  brink.  Yet  W 
not  come.  Grant  sent  one  of  his  staif  to  hurry  him  up.  He  did 
Then  he  sent  his  adjutant-general  (Captain  Rawlins)  to  urge  liin 
and  yet  ho  did  not  appear.  Night  had  fallen,  and  the  discomfitec 
huddled  in  gi-cat  peril  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee,  when  the 
tardy  General  arrived.  He  was  afterward  censured  for  the  del; 
impression  wont  abroad  that,  had  he  promptly  responded  to  Gi 
victory  foB  the  National  army  might  have  been  acliieved  on  that  c 
was  a  skillful  commander,  and  his  men,  fresh  and  spirited,  liad 
tried,  and  found  sufficient  in  all  things.  A  few  words  of  cxplana 
ward  given,  made  the  record  of  that  prompt  and  gallant  officer  c, 
apprehension  of  his  chief  and  the  people,  and  showed  that  the  w 
had  occurred  in  consequence  of  a  blunder  of  omission  committed 
messenger  who  bore  the  order  for  his  advance.' 


HTKPUSIT  A.  UTTKLVm. 


ray  troops  across  tho  river/'  wna  Grant's  reply.  "  Bat  you  had  not  transportation  sufflcienC'  a 
"  Plenty."  respondt'd  Grant,  "  to  take  over  all  that  would  have  been  left  when  we  had  doiio  flghtit 

'  Wallace's  division  was  composed  of  three  brigades,  stationed  on  tho  rt)ad  from  Cnimp's  Lai 
the  first  at  tho  Landing,  the  second  two  miles  out,  and  tho  third  two  miles  and  a  Iwlf  farther. 
Owinpr  to  tho  pushing  back  of  an  Ohio  brl;:ade,  that  had  been  sent  out  to  reconiioiterln  tho  dire< 
his  division  marched  .as  far  as  Adauisvillc  in  a  drcnchina;  rain,  on  Friday  nii^ht  (.Vpril  4X  and  1 
was  K-ft.  Tlio  first  brifmde,  commanded  by  Colonel  Morgan  L.  Smith,  was  composed  of  tho 
Twenfy-fotn  til  Indiana  and  Eighth  Missonri.  The  second,  commanded  by  ColonelJohn  M.  Th, 
posed  of  the  First  JTehraska,  Twenty-third  Indiana,  and  the  Fifty-sixth  and  Fifty-eighth  Ohio.  Tl 
under  Colonel  (Tiarlos  Whittlcsy,  was  composed  of  tho  Twentieth,  Sixty-eighth,  Seventy-sixth 
eighth  Ohio.  To  the  division  were  attached  Tlmrber's  Missouri  and  Thompson's  Indiana  BatI 
third  battalion  of  the  Fifth  Ohio,  and  third  battalion  of  tho  Eleventh  Illinois  cavalry. 

*  General  Grant,  as  wo  have  seen,  had  ordered  General  Wallace  to  place  his  division  "ont 
army.''  That  position  in  tho  morninsj  was  about  four  miles  from  Pittsburg  I-anding.  The  mesw 
the  order  not  only  omitted  to  infortn  Wallace  that  tho  "right"  had  been  beaten  back,  and  was  thi 
Pittsburg  Landing,  but  had  told  him  (as  ho  doubtless  supposed  truly)  that  tho  Confederates  wer« 
at  all  points.  Believing  It  to  bo  yet  in  Its  morning  position  at  tho  right  of  Shiloh  Meetinf- 
promptly  ]iut  his  whol,!  division  (excepting  two  regiments  left  at  Crump's  I.anding)  In  motion  ho 
receiving  the  order,  by  the  nearest  route  to  the  supposed  'right  of  the  army."  When  he  hai 
mpidly  as  the  miry  roads  would  allow,  for  about  six  miles,  the  roarof  battle  qnickonlng  the  steps 
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By  the  side  of  a  little  log  house  whidi  had  latdy  been  the  post-offioe  of 
Pittsburg  Landing,  and  constituted  the  "  village,"  General  Grant  and  his 
staff  were  grouped  at  sunset  on  that  fearful  Sunday  evening,  while  there  was 
a  Inll  in  the  storm  of  war.  They  were  in  ocmtinual  expectation  of  another 
attack,  but  Grant  felt  confident  of  fiinal  victory.'  Buell's  vanguard  was  in 
sight,  and  Wallace  was  expected  to  appear  at  every  moment.  If  the  assail- 
ants could  be  kept  at  bay  a  few  hours,  all  would  be  well  I*reparations  to 
withstand  them  were  hastily  made.  The  quiet  time  was  improved,  and  in  a 
semicircle  around  the  army,  half  a  mile  back  from  the  bluff,  slight  earthworks 
of  half-moon  form  were  quickly  thrown  up,  and  twenty-two  heavy  guns  were, 
mounted  on  them,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Webster,  Grant's  chief  ot 
atttS,  and  manned  by  artillerists  selected  from  all  the  batteries. 

These  guns  were  scarcely  in  position,  toward  the  close  of  twilight,  when 
»  lurid  glare  lighted  up  the  surrounding  forests,  and  shot  and  shell  from 
Confederate  cannon  on  the  left  and  center  of  the  Nationals  came  crashing 
through  the  trees  in  the  direction  of  the  Landing,  but  felling  short  of  the 
intended  victims.  .  These  were  quickly  answered  by  Grant's  guns,  when  the 
Confederate  brigades  in  full  force  pressed  ferward  from  their  new  line,  that 
stretched  between  the  positions  of  Stuart  and  Hurlbut  in  the  morning,  from 
Lick  Creek  across  the  Corinth  road,  and  tried  to  cross  a  ravine  that  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  Nationals,  in  order  to  give  a  final  jwd  crushing  blow  to 
the  latter.  This  (orce  was  large,  composed  of  Chalmers  on  the  right,  with 
Breckinridge  in  the  rear ;  and  ranging  to  the  lefl,  the  reduced  brigades  of  ' 
Withers,  Cheatham,  Ruggles,  Anderson,  Stuart,  Pond,  and  Stevens  were 
engaged.  They  were  bravely  met  by  the  National  infantry,  composed  of 
portions  of  all  the  brigades,  and  by  the  well-diiected  artillery,*  and  were  kept 
at  bay  imtil  a  force  that  had  not  yet  been  brought  into  action  was  placed  in 
position  and  commenced  work.  Thid  was  composed  of  the  gun-boats  2)/ler 
and  Lexington,  under  the  general  command  <^  Lieatenant  William  Gwio. 
They  came  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  little'creek  that  traverses  a  short  ravine 
at  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  wero  soon  hurling  f-inch  shells  and  64-pound  shot 
up  that  hollow  in  the  bhiff,  in  corves  that  dropped  them  in  the  midst  ti 
the  Confederates.  General  Nelson,  who  led  Buell's  advance,  had  crossed  the 
river  with  Ammon's  brigade,  and  bore  an  important  part  in  repelling  the 
assailants.  The  crushing  blow  which  the  latter  expected  to  give  was  foiled, 
and  the  palm  of  victory,  which  they  confidently  expected  to  hold  before  midr 
night,  eluded  their  grasp.  Three  hours  before  that  midnight,  the  roar  of 
battle,  which  had  been  kept  up  during  the  evraiing,  had  ceased,  and  Beau- 

s 
ka  waa  oTertik«n  by-  Otptain  Bawltei  and  aMdiw,  tnd  from  them  flnt  iMrned  that  th*  NathMial  troop*  ka4 
btan  boaten  baok, toward  th*  rirar.  Bti  ronto  wonld  take  htm  to  *a  Isolated  and  dangrrooi  podtton  In  the  rear 
of  tha  Confedcrutea,  so  he  retraced  hiB  steps,  crossed  oTer  to  the  river  niad  near  Saake  Gnek.  bj  the  neareal 
poadbla  route,  poased  that  stream  over  a  Mdge,  and  took  his  assigned  position  on  the  right  of  the  annjr.  He 
bad  marehad  and  eomlrrmarehed,  la  eonscquene*  of  Disiofimiation  and  la«k  of  lafhrmatlon,  about  sixteen 
mOas.  which  bad  consomed  the  whole  afternoon. 

>  A  remark  made  bjr  General  Prentiss  seems  to  hare  been  the  oaose  of  Beaoregsrd  not  pressing  an  attaek 
UMt  night.  That  ganeral  asked  Praotla*  If  th*  Nationals  had  %nj  fortlfleatiuns  at  the  riTer,  to  whteh  he  replied, 
■*  Yoa  most  oonsMer  tta  poor  eoMlsrs,  general.  If  70a  sappoee  we  would  have  neglected  so  plain  a  doty.**  Th* 
tniCh  waa,  tho  Nationals  had  not  a  single  fbrtlfloation  anywhere  on  or  near  that  battle-field  until  after  Beaora* 
garA  esMsd  to  Sgfat  on  Sunday  eranlag.    Bad  he  pressed  forward,  he  might  hare  captured  the  entire  army. 

*  Among  theso  pieces  were  two  long  83-poand  siege  gnns,  but  tber*  seemed  to  ba  no  on*  to  work  them, 

when  Or.  Oarayn,  surgeon  of  the  old  First  Mlssooil  artillery,  offend  his  serrloe*  tot  the  purpoae^    They  wer* 

aeeepted,  and  the  gnna  were  worked  most  eOeieatly. 
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regard,  who  succeeded  the  slain  Johnston  in  supreme  command,  ignorant  of 
the  arriyal  of  Buell,  and  feeling  confident  of  victory  in  the  morning,  was 
writing  a  glowing  dispatch  to  Adjutant-General  Cooper  from  his  quarters  in 
Shiloh  Meeting-house,  announcing  a  complete  victory.' 

We  have  observed  that  the  vanguard  of  Baell's  army,*  composed  of  Nelson's 
division,  made  its  appearance,  opposite  Pittsburg  Landing,  toward  Sunday 

evening.'    It  had  reached  the  Tennessee  River,  at  Savannah,  on 
*  il«i.  '     ^^®  previous  day ;  and,  on  the  same  evening,  the  commanding 

General  arrived  there.  On  the  following  morning,  hearing  the 
xound  of  heavy  guns  up  the  river,  Buell  hastened  to  Grant's  head-quarters, 
at  Cherry's,  for  information.  The  latter  had  just  started  for  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing in  a  steamer,  having  left  orders  for  N  ebon's  division  to  be  sent  up  at 
once.  It  started  early  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  its  cannon  to  be  forwarded 
by  water,  on  account  of  bad  roads,  and  arrived  opposite  the  Landing,  as  we 
have  observed,  toward  sunset.  Buell  reached  there  at  about  the  same  time, 
and  requested  Grant  to  send  vessels  down  to  bring  up  Crittenden's  division, 
which  had  just  arrived  at  Savannah.  These,  and  the  remainder  of  Nelson's 
division,  and  Wallace's,  from  Crump's  Landing,  had  taken  positions  before 
midnight,  and  were  preparing,  in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain,  to  renew  the 
conflict  in  the  morning.  All  night  long  Buell's  troops  were  arriving  by  land 
and  water;  and,  at  i^tervids  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  gun-boats  woe 
hurling  a  heavy  shell  into  the  camps  of  the  Confederates,  wearying  and  worry- 
■  ing  them  with  watching  and  unceasing  alarm.  By  these  they  were  cojor 
pelled  to  fall  back  from  their  position,  fi-om  which  they  intended  to  spring 
upon  the  Nationals  during  the  night,  and  they  lost  more  than  half  the 
ground  they  had  gained  by  the  retreat  of  the  IJnionists  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. 

The  morning  of  the  1th  dawned  gloomily  upon  the  battle-field,  which  was 
overshadowed  by  heavy  clouds,  distilling  a  drizzling  rain.  Before  sunrise 
the  conflict  was  opened  by  General  "Lewis  Wallace,  whose  division  had  been 
disposed  in  battle  order  at  a  little  past  midnight,  and  formed  the  extreme 
tight  of  the  newly  established  line  of  the  army.      Captain  Thompson's  field 


>  The  following  i>  *  eopj  of  tlu  dltpatch,  dkted  "  BatUe-flrld  of  Shiloh,  April  <,  ISB :  W»  han  tUi 
morning  attacked  the  enemy  In  a  strong  poeitlun  In  front  of  Plttoborg,  and  after  a  serere  battle  of  ten  hoars, 
thanks  to  Almighty  Ood,  gained  a  complete  vletorf,  driving  the  enemy  from  erery  poiition.  The  loss  on  both 
•ides  U  heavy.  Including  oar  oommudrr-ln-chie(  Oenenl  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  fell  gnllaDtly  leading 
Us  troops  Into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.'' 

2  BacH's  forces,  that  reached  the  field  of  action  In  time  to  participate  In  Its  events,  eonststed  of  three  divl- 
•loos,  commanded  reaiiectivety  by  Generals  William  Nelson,  Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  and  Alexander  McDowell 
UcCook.  Nelson's  division  was  composed  of  three  brigades:  the  first,  commanded  by  Colonel  Ammon.  con- 
sisted of  the  Sixth  and  Twenty-fonrth  Ohio,  and  Tblrty^stxtli  Indians ;  the  eecond.  Colonel  Bmee,  oooaistad 
af  the  First,  Second,  and  Twentieth  Eentncky ;  the  third,  Colnoel  Haaen,  was  composed  of  tbf  Forty-fint  OUu, 
Sixth  £entucky,  and  Ninth  Indiana, 

Ooneral  Crittenden's  division  consisted  of  three  brigade* :  the  Brat,  commaDded  by  Oeneial  Boyle,  was 
rAmposed  of  the  Ninetornth  and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio,  and  Ninth  and  Thirteenth  Kentncky ;  Che  second,  Cukmel 
William  L.  Smith,  consisted  of  the  Thirteenth  Ohio,  and  Eleventh  and  Twenty-alxth  Ksutncky,  with  Mcadee- 
hairs  regular  and  Bartletl's  Ohio  batteries, 

Oaneral  McCook's  division  was  oompoaed  of  three  brigades:  the  first,  Oenenl  Boosseao,  consisted  of  the 
first  Ohio,  Sixth  Indiana,  Third  Kentncky  (LontsvUle  Legion),  and  battalions  of  the  FtOeenth,  Sixteenth,  sad 
Nineteenth  re^lsrs ;  the  second  brigade,  Qcneral  Johnson,  consisted  of  the  Thlrty-seeond  and  Thirty-ninth 
Indiana,  and  Forty-ninth  Ohio;  the  third  brigade,  Colonel  Kirk,  was  oomposed  of  the  Tbir^-fhirth  llUnsi^ 
Thirteenth  and  Twenty-ninth  Indiana,  snd  Seventy-first  Pennsylvania. 

The  division  of  Oeneral  T.  J.  Wood  was  too  tar  In  the  rasr  to  rcash  the*s«ene  of  aeUon  in  time  to  partlet- 
pote  In  the  battle.    That  of  Oeneral  Thomas  was  still  Dulher  la  tta«  tear. 
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guns  first  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  forest  and  brought  both  armies  to  thnr 
(bbL  These  shelled  the  Confederates,  -who  were  stroilgly  posted,  with  artil- 
lery, upon  a  bhiff  across  a  stream  and  a  deep  wooded  ravine  in  front  of 
Wallace.  The  response  was  vigoroos,  and  Thurber  came  to  Thompson's  aid. 
The  conflict  was  brief  One  of  the  rifled  guns  of  the  Confederates  was  speed- 
ily silenced,  and  its  supporters  were  falling  back.  At  that  moment  General 
€kant  arrived,  and  directed  Wallace  to  press  forward  and  attack  the  Con- 
federate left,  commanded  by  General  Bragg  in  person,  and  consisting  of  the 
division  of  General  Ruggles,  and  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Wobue,  of  Breck- 
inridge's reserves.  This  was  done  with  his  brigades  en  ic/ielon,  his  line  at 
right  angles  with  the  river.  The  Confederates  were  soon  driven  from  the 
hill,  and  their  places  were  occupied  by  Wallace's  victorious  troops.  There  a 
halt  was  made  for  Sherman's  division,  which  lay  to  the  left,  to  come  up  in 
suf^rt 

Wallace  was  now  on  the  edge  of  an  open  field,  and  a  wood  and  low 
swampy  grounds,  along  Snake  Creek,  formed  an  impassable  flank  defense. 
Perceiving  this,  and  that  the  left  flank  of  the  Confederates  was  exposed  by 
the  &lling  back  of  the  force  on  the  blufl^  he  attempted  to  turn  it.  To  do  so, 
it  was  necessary  to  change  his  front.  This  was  skillfully  done  by  a  left  half- 
wheel  of  the  whole  division,  leaving  a  gap  between  it  and  Sherman's  right, 
which  was  expected  to  mo\%  forward  at  once. 

While  this  movement  was  in  progress,  a  heavy  column  of  the  foe  was 
seen  in  the  woods,  across  an  open  field,  making  rapidly  toward  their  endanr 
gered  left,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  turning  Wallace's  right.  Buell's  vete- 
rans had  made  Grant's  left  too  strong  for  Beauregard  to  hope  to  win  hia  - 
expected  victory  there,  and  he  was  now  seeking  it  on  the  National  righ*. 
But  there  he  found  as  determined  a  foe.  Wallace  ordered  up  Thompson's 
battery,  which  played  upon  the  moving  column  with  terrible  effect  until  its 
ammunition  was  exhausted,  when  Thurber's  was  sent  forward  and  continued 
the  work  most  effectually.  The  flank  movement  was  cheeked,  and  then  Con- 
federate cavalry  attempted  to  take  the  battery.  They  were  driven  back  by 
the  skimu^ers  of  the  Eighth  Missouri  Then  a  heavy  column  of  infantry, 
with  Watson's  Louisiana  Battery  of  destructive  steel  rifled  cannon  moved 
i^ainst  Wallace's  advance,  when  his  first  brigade,  Colonel  M.  L.  Smith, 
easily  repelled  them.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  the  contest  went  on,  ihe  bulk 
of  Wallace's  division  all  the  while  enduring  a  furious  cannonade,  but  well 
sheltered,  as  they  lay  in  wooded  hollows,  waiting  for  Sherman  to  come  up. 

While  Wallace  was  holding  the  Confederates  in  dieck,  Sherman,  who 
had  been  waiting  to  hear  the  thunders  of  Buell's  cannon  advancing  along 
the  main  Corinth  road,  moved  forward  with  a  resolution  to  obey  Grant's 
conunand  to  retake  the  camp,  lost  the  day  before.  At  the  same  time  Wallace 
ordered  his  division  to  advance.  The  first  brigade  led  the  way  from  the 
woods  into  and  across  an  open  field,  beyond  which,  on  a  thickly  wooded . 
ridge,  not  far  from  Shiloh  Meeting-house,  the  foe  was  posted.  Tlie  division 
moved  steadily  on  under  an  ordinary  fire  down  into  a  slight  hollow,  and  up 
a  gentle  slope  toward  their  foe,  when  suddenly  the  woods  were  all  ablaze 
with  musketry,  and  the  destructive  Louisiana  Battery  hurled  its  bolts  with 
fearful  effect.  Sherman's  advance  recoiled,  when  Wallace,  whoso  flank  was 
thereby  exposed,  ordered  a  halL 
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Let  us  see  what  has  been  doing  on  the  left  meanwhile.     Bnell's  forces  on 

the  field  lay  near  IHttSbarg  Landing,  and  composed  the  center  and  left  wing 

of  Grant's  new  line  of  battle,  npon  which  it  was  expected  the  Confederates 

woald  fall  in  the  morning.     Only  the  divisions  of  Nelson  and  Crittenden 

were  well  in  hand  at  dawn.     The  former  had  quietly  called  np  his  men  at 

fonr  o'clock,  and  soon  afterward  he  notified  his  geqeral  of  his  readiness  for 

motion.     Crittenden  was  ready  at  the  same  time,  and  when  the  booming  of 

Wallace's  heavy  guns  on  the  right  was  heard,  they  both  moved  forward, 

Nelson's  division  leading,  with  Ammon's  brigade  on  the  extreme  left,  Brace's 

in  the  center,  and  Hazen's  on  the  right.     Nelson's  artillery,  which  was  to 

be  sent  up  by  water,  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  the  battery  of  Mendenhall, 

,  of  the   regular   service,   and   Bartlett's   Ohio   Battery,   were  on  the  field. 

McCook,  who  had  been  moving  all  night,  so  as  to  be  a  participant  in  the 

impending  battle,  had  just  arrived  at  Pittsburg  Landing  wiUi 

*^8«  ^'     ^^^  division  when  Nelson  and  Crittenden  began  their  march,  at 

half-past  five  in  the  morning.' 

Nelson  moved  forward  through  the  open  woods  and  some  cleared  fields 
over  the  rolling  plateau  for  about  a  mile  before  encountering  the  COTifedc 
rates  in  force,  when,  at  six  o'clock,  he  was  assailed  by  their  artillery,  and 
halted.  MendcnhaU's  battery  was  brought  into  action,  and  Crittenden 
took  a  commanding  position  on  the  right  of  Nelson,  with  Bartlett's  batteiy 
posted  at  his  center.  A  contest  was  maintaihed  for  some  time,  when 
McCook's  division  arrived  on  the  ground,  accompanied  by  General  Buell, 
who  assumed  the  direction  of  afiairs.  McCook's  forces  were  formed  on 
Crittenden's  right,  and  some  straggling  troops  that  were  on  the  field  the 
day  before  were  placed  on  McCook's  right,  making  Buell's  entire  line 
about  a  mile  in  length,  extending  from  a  point  southeastward  of  the  Ham- 
borg  road,  and  across  the  Corinth  road,  so  as  to  touch  Hurlbut  on  the  left 
and  at  the  rear  of  McCIemand.  The  entire  National  line  form^  an  irr^i- 
lar  curve. 

While  Buell's  force  was  getting  into  position,  Mendenhall  and  Bartlett 
fought  three  batteries  of  the  Confederates  in  front  of  Nelson  and  Crittenden. 
The  foe  was  evidently  in  strong  force.  A  little  to  the  rear  of  his  left  was  the 
high,  open  wooded  ridge  on  which  Sherman  and  McCIemand  were  encamped 
on  the  morning  of  the  Cth,  and  this  was  an  objective,  according  to  Grant's 
order  already  alluded  to.  Forward  Buell's  column  moved,  and  Nelson'k 
division  first  felt  the  shock  of  battle,  which  soon  became  general  along  the 
whole  line:  Colonel  Hazen,  with  his  brigade,  made  a  gallant  charge  and 
seized  one  of  the  Confederate  batteries,  but  was  driven  back  by  superior 
numbers  thrown  into  the  woods  on  Crittenden's  left,  and  a  cross-fire  of  artil- 
lery, sustaining  a  heavy  loss.  Colonel  Smith's  brigade  of  Crittenden's  divi- 
sion then  advanced  into  the  woods  and  repulsed  the  Confederates,  and  at 
•  the  same  time  Terrell's  Regular  Battery  of  24-pound  howitzers  was  brought 
on  the  field  and  advanced  to  Nelson's  left,  near  the  Hamburg  road,  then 
heavily  pressed  by  great  numbers.  Its  elfeot  was  most  salutary,  for  it  soon 
silenced  the  right  battery  of  the  Confederates ;  but  Terrell  was  speedily  forced 
back,  with  Ammon's  brigade,  when  a  regiment  from  Boyle's  brigade  rein- 
forced Nelson's  left,  and  it  again  moved  forward  and  drove  the  fo&  This 
exposed  the  Confederates  at  their  second  and  tMrd  4>atteiies,  finm  which 
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they  were  Boon  driven  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  Mendenhall  and  Terrell, 
with  a  loss  of  several  of  their  cannon. 

Meanwhile  McCook's  di\'i8ion  had  been  fighting  the  Confederate  center, 
poshing  it  back  step  by  step,  until  it  was  driven  from  its  position.  The 
action  of  that  division  was  connnenced  by  General  Rousseau's,  which  was 
well  supported  by  Generals  Kirk  and  Gibson,  Willich's  re^ment,  and  two 
regiments  of  Hurlbut's  division.'  After  expending  its  ammunition,  and 
marehing  to  the  rear  for  a  supply,  it  was  seen  moving  "  in  splendid  order, 
and  steadily  to  the  front,  sweeping  every  thing  before  it,"'  smiting  the 
foe  80  severely  that  he  was  driven  from  his  position,  and  lost  one  of  his 
batteries  at  the  first  onset.*  It  was  in  front  of  this  division  that  the  Con- 
fiaderates,  commanded  by  Beauregard  in  person,  assisted  by  Bragg,  Polk, 
and  Breckinridge,  made  their  last  decided  stand,  in  the  woods  beyond 
Sierman's  old  camp,  near  Shiloh  Meeting-house,  where  we  left  that  officer 
and  Wallace  confronting  them.  Two  brigades  of  General  T.  J.  Wood's 
division  had  just  reached  the  field,  but  not  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
engagement.  But  they  relieved  the  weary  fighters,  and  sealed  the  doom  of 
the  Confederates,  who  now  abandoned  all  hope  of  conquering  the  National 
left,  and  concentrated  On  their  right,  as  we  have  observed. 

It  was  now  long  past  noon.  Wallace  had  again  changed  his  front  for 
attack,  with  Sherman  on  his  left  as  a  support.  Again  his  first  brigade  had 
moved  forward,  when  a  squadron  of  Confederate  cavalry  dashed  out  of  the 
woods  toward  his  temporarily  exposed  flank.  These  were  repulsed  by  the 
Twenty-third  Indian^  aided  by  an  oblique  fire  by  the  First  Nebraska.  But  a 
greater  peril  was  menacing  Wallace's  whole  division,  at  that  moment.  Sher- 
man's forces,  touching  his  left,  had  again  given  way,  and  were  followed  by  a 
heavy  mass  of  desperate  Confederates,  who  were  eagerly  pushing  forward  to 
isolate  Wallace  from  the  rest  of  the  National  army.  The  situation  of  the 
gallant  Indianian  was  extremely  critical  for  a  while.  He  immediately 
ordered  up  Colonel  Charles  R.  Woods,  of  the  reserves,  with  his  Seventy* 
eighth  Ohio.  These,  with  a  regiment  sent  by  General  McClemand,  and  the 
Eleventh  Indiana,  Colonel  McGinniss,  whose  ^nt  and  flank  had  been  attacked, 
Btoutly  held  the  ground,  with  the  gallant  Thurber  ready  to  act  with  his 
artillery  if  required,  until  "Colonel  August  Willich,  with  his  splendid  Thirty- 
Beoond  Indiana,  of  McCook's  division,  dashed  against  the  Confederates,  and 
drove  them  back.*  Meanwhile  Sherman  had  recovered  his  line,  and  the 
brigade  of  the  wounded  Colonel  Stuart  (now  commanded  by  the  skillful 
Colonel  T.  Eilby  Smith)  and  that  of  Colonel  Buckland,  suppoVted  by  two 
24-ponnd  howitzers  of  McAllister's  battery,  moved  forward  abreast  of  Rous- 

u's  Kentucky  brigade.    Wallace's  troops,  who  had  entered  the  woods,  also 


*  HoiIbiiC*  duttercd  dlvljtan,  wkiah  had  fi>a(fat  «n  ib*  imvloas  day,  wa*  held  in  rMenre  mnoli  «f  tha  UnM 
■t  the  Raraod  left  of  McClemand. 

*  See  General  Sherman's  report. 

■  OeaenI  Booaaeaa  bad  tha  honor  of  retaking  Oananl  MeUemaiwra  bead-qnarters  on  Sunday  morning. 
At  the  ODtcr  ed^  of  that  encampment  the  dead  body  of  General  A.  S.  Johnston  was  found. 

*  SpeaklnfiT  ot  thla  movement  In  his  report,  Gencml  Sherman  said :  **  Here  I  saw  WlUicb^i  regiment  advanee 
upon  a  point  of  water-oaks  and  thicket,  behind  which  1  knew  the  enemy  waa  in  great  strength,  and  enter  It  In 
iMantiltal  style.  Then  arose  the  serereat  mnsketry-flre  I  erer  beard,  and  Usted  twenty  minntes,  when  this 
■plendid  regiment  bad  to  ihll  back.  This  green  point  of  timber  la  aboot  ftro  hnndrod  yards  east  of  Shiloh 
Meeiing-boaie,  and  tt  waa  evident  bare  was  to  be  the  stmggle," . 
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pressed  steadily  forward,  while  "  step  by  step,  from  tree  to  tree,  position  to 
position,"  said  that  officer, "  the  rebel  lines  went  back,  never  stopping  agtun— 
in&ntry,  horses,  and  artillery — all  went  back.  The  firing  was  grand  and  terrifia 
Before  us  was  the  Crescent  regiment  of  New  Orleans ;  shelling  us  on  the  right 
was  the  Washington  artillery,  of  Manassas  renown,  whose  last  stand  was  in 
front  of  Colonel  Whittlesey's  command.  To  and  fro,  now  in  my  front,  then 
in  Sherman's,  rode  General  Beauregard,  inciting  hia  troops,  and  fighting  foF 
liis  fading  prestige  of  invincibility.    The  desperation  of  the  straggle  may  be 


rounoa  «r  thi  katioital  Ttoon  m  nn  battlm  or  imum.' 

easily  imagined.  While  this  was  in  progress,  far  along  the  lines  to  the  left 
the  contest  was  raging  with  equal  obstinacy.  As  indicated  by  the  sonnd^ 
however,  the  enemy  seemed  retiring  everywhere.  Cheer  after  cheer  rang 
through  the  woods,  and  each  man  felt  the  day  was  ours."* 

And  so  it  was.    Heavily  pressed  on  all  sides,  the  Confederates  gave  way, 

■  Tb«  ganeral  poaltlon  vfths  CoofedentM  mty  ba  undtntood,  bj  eanaldeitaf  that  oo  both  day*  thdr  dan 
lr«f«  inrallf  I  to  thoH  of  the  NtUoiuli. 
*  Wallan'a  raport 
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throagh  the  National  camps  of  Sunday  morning,  thej  burned 
nd  -with  a  powerful  rear-guard  under  Breckinridge,'  they  hurried, 
izzly  rain  that  soon  changed  to  hail,  with  their  sick  and  wounded 
iceirable  conveyance,'  to  the  heights  of  Monterey  that  night,  fer 
1  toward  Cor- 
ppily  pursued 
iquerors  only 
he  bluffs  and 
Lick  CreeL, 
astonished  at 
they  were  not 
oosly  follow- 
eckinridge,  it 
t,  could  easily 
eparated  fix>m 
er  of  the  Con- 
my   and  cap- 

Beauregard's  whole  force  might  have  been  dispersed  or  made 
Thus  ended  The  Battle  of  Shilob.* 

h  the  Confederates  had  utterly  failed  in  their  intentions,  and  were 
vanquished  and  driven  from  the  field,  with  an  acknowledged 
ly  eleven  thousand  men,*  Beauregard  telegraphed  to  Richmond 


KVUES  OAume  woinissD  urns.* 


;e'B  eomauind  wu  itrengthened  by  the  caTalrjr  regimmtB  of  Torest,  Aduna,  ud  the  Tezu 
the  effective  force  of  tbe*  rear-gnftrd  about  12,000  men. 

X  miut  have  been  a  terrible  experienoe  for  the  sick  and  woanded.  **  Here,"  wrote  an  oye-wlt- 
;  Une  uf  wa^oos  loadud  with  wounded,  piled  in  like  bogs  of  grain,  groaning  acd  cursing,  whUe 
d  on  In  mod  and  water,  bellj  deep,  the  water  ftometltnea  eofnfng  into  the  wogoniL  Next  came 
lent  of  Inbntry,  pressing  on  past  the  train  of  wagons ;  then  a  stretcher  borne  upon  the  shonldera 
y\ng  a  wounded  officer ;  then  soldier*  staggering  along,  with  an  arm  broken  an<l  hanging  down, 
rounds  which  were  enough  to  destroy  tlfe.  ....  1  passed  long  wagon- trains,  filled  with 
ng  aakllers,  without  even  a  blanket  to  shield  them  fh>m  the  driving  sleet  and  hail,  whlah  fell 
as  partt1dge-<ggs,  nntll  It  lay  on  the  ground  two  Inches  deep.  Some  three  hundred  men  died 
1  retreat,  and  their  bodies  were  thrown  out  to  make  room  for  others,  who,  althongb  wouBdfd, 
through  the  storm,  hoping  to  And  shelter,  rest,  and  medical  oarc' 

expected  a  vigorous,  and  possibly  disastrous  pursuit,  and  Bold  to  Breckinridge,  "■This  retrtat 
at  I    You  must  bold  the  enemy  bock,  if  It  requires  the  loss  of  your  last  man." — "*  Tour  ordera 

to  the  letter,"  wia  the  reported  reply.— See  Pollard's  Firit  Ttare/iht  War.  page  ilOS. 
B  shows  the  method  of  carrying  sick  and  wounded  on  mules,  which  was  in  practice  at  ibo  earlier 
r  by  both  parties.    The  horse-Utter,  on  which  men  who  could  not  sit  up  were  carried,  is  shown 
«;  and  the  OacoUt^  In  which  men  woanded  la  the  npper  eztremttlea  were  carried  sitting,  la 
I  behind.    When  good  ambulaneea  came  into  us^  these  methods  were  abandoned  or  became  rare 

id  persistent  pursuit  wonld  have  created  a  complete  rout  of  the  now  weary,  broken,  and 

Two  hours  more  of  such  fighting  as  Baell's  fresh  men  could  have  made  wonld  have  demoi^ 

yed  Beauregard'*  anay. — Thlti*m  MviUlu  in  M*  S*b»t  Arm^,  by  an  impntitd  Ntw  Torktr, 

i  of  Oenersis  Oraut  and  Buell  and  their  subordinate  oomtBandera;  also  of  General  Beauregard 
commanderSb  A  very  spirited,  and,  it  is  laid,  correct  account  was  given  in  the  Cincinnati 
by  its  army  correspondent  **  Agate"  (Whitelaw  Betd),  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  battles. 
«oa  favored  with  the  written  and  oral  statements  of  participants  in  the  lAttle  on  both  sides. 
1  n'ported  his  loss  at  1,;2S  killed,  8,01S  wounded,  and  967  missing ;  total,  10,69T.  General  Grant 
re  loss,  including  about  4.0OO  prisoners,  1,T85  killed,  7,882  woanded,  and  8,l)9<  prisoners ;  total, 
roUably  about  15,000,  and  there  la  reason  to  believe  that  Beaoregord's  was  not  less.  Among 
Con  fctU-rate  army,  on  Monday,  was  George  W.  Johnston,  "  Provisional  Governor  of  Kentucky  " 
tio  was  with  the  Kentucky  troop*  In  the  action.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him  on  Btmday,  and 
as  In  the  ranks.  General  Hiodman  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  Just  before  the  retreat,  on  Mon- 
rhile  leading  bis  m>:n,ina  fearful  struggle,  a  small  shell  entered  the  breast  of  his  horse  and 
body.  The  horse  was  blown  Into  hagmsnts,  and  his  rider,  with  his  s.addla,  was  lifted  about 
r     His  staff-ofiicers  near  suppnaed  he  wo*  killed,  and  one  of  them  exclaimed,  **  General  Hind- 
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from  Corinth,  almost  twenty  miles  from  the  battle-field,  twenty-fom*  hoars  after 
his  flight,*  "We  have  gained  a  great  and  glorious  victory.  Eight 
to  ten  thousand  prisoners,  and  thirty-six  pieces  of  cannon."'  Con- 
scious that  his  misreffresentations  would  be  exposed  by  facts  in  % 
few  days,  he  added:  "  Buell  re-enforced  Grant,  and  we  retired  to  our  in- 
trenchments  at  Corinth,  which  we  can  hold."  He  had  sent  a  flag  of  trace . 
that  morning  from  Monterey,  where  he  had  a  hospital,  asking  Grant  to  allow 
him  to  send  mounted  men  to  the  battle-field,  to  bnry  his  dead.  Grant 
refused.  He  informed  him  that,  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  weather,  that 
office  of  humanity  had  already  been  attended  to  by  his  own  army.  "  I  shall 
always  be  glad,"  wrote  Grant  in  his  reply,  "  to  extend  any  courtesy  consist- 
ent with  duty,  especially  so  when  dictated  by  humanity."'  There  was  also 
a  sanitary  consideration  in  Uiia  matter.    It  was  important  for  the  health  of 

the  National  army, 
which  might  renuun 
some  time  in  that  vici- 
nity, that  the  bodies  of 
men  and  horses  should 
be  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 
The  former  were  buried 
and  the  latter  were 
burned. 

The  writer  visited 
the  battle-field  of  ^- 
loh  late  in  April,  186S. 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  23d,  he 
left  Meridian  in  Missis- 
sippi, for  a  journey  of  about  two  hundred  miles  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railway  to  Corinth,  near  the  northern  borders  of  the  State.  It  was  a  cool 
moonlit  night,  and  the  topography  of  the  country  through  which  that 
railway  passed,  and  over  which  Grierson  had  raided  and  Confederate  troops 
and  National  prisoners  of  war  had  been  conveyed,  might  be  easily  diaoemed. 
At  twenty  miles  from  Meridian  it  was  a  rolling  prairie,  with  patches  of 
forest  here  and  there,  and  broad  cotton-fields,  stretching  in  every  direotioD 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  comprehend.    That  character  it  maintained  all  the 


BVUiKa  Boisn  hias  nmBviu  lahdiho. 


nan (•  blown  to pteen."  At thttinUot BIndman qmng  toUsfeetndakoatad, "Slintnp  th«nl  rn  milk 
two  dead  men  yet.  Oet  uiiither  hone."  lo  ft  few  moments  he  was  again  In  the  saddle,  bat  he  was  ao  mnA 
•hocked  that  he  waa  unable  to  take  the  field  the  next  da^. 

>  In  thts  nnmber  Beanregard  evldentlj  neluded  all  the  cannon  he  had  captnred  on  Snndaj.  bnt  did  not 
mention  the  fact  tlut  on  Mondaf  he  had  loat  nearly  as  many. 

>  Must  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Bhiloh  were  sent  to  Camp  Donglasa  at  Chicago.    They  wen  gnunlly 
most  miserable  condition  when  eaptared.  A  lady  at  Chicago,  writing  to  a  (Hend,  sold :  "  Bat  I  hare  not  told 
how  owftilly  they  were  dressed.    Thoy  hsd  old  oarpeta,  new  carpets,  and  ng  carpets— old  bed-qnllta,  new  1 
qullt^  and  ladles' qnllts,  for  blankets.     They  had  sloneh  hats,  childrsn's  hats,  little  girls'  hata,  and  not 
soldier  cap  on  their  heads.    One  man  had  two  old  hata  tie<l  to  his  Itget  Instead  of  shoes.    They  wrra  the 
rsgge<l,  torn  and  worn,  and  weary-looking  set  I  erer  saw.    Erery  one  tell^Borry  for  them,  and  no  one  war 
posed  to  speak  nnkindly  to  them.    Some  nf  them  looked  careless  and  happy  enongh,  and  some  looktd  ver: 
and  others  wonid  be  very  good-looking  If  they  were  well  dressed  and  In  good  company.     £Toa  tlM 
were  the  most  formken  looking  set  of  men  I  over  dreamed  of.    Wa  bare  leot  them  nswspapen  and  booki, 
we  find  tliat  very  Ihw  of  them  oan  n^ad." 
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way  to  &  more  hilly  country  withiu  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  Corinth.     With 
an  interesting  traveling  companion  (John  Terger,  of  Jackson,  Mississippi), 
the  night  passed  pleasantly  away.     We  arrived  at  the  reviving  village  of 
Corinth,  which  had  been  nearly  destroyed  during  the  war,  at  about 
hal^past   eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  where   we  breakfasted,    '^^[^jl*" 
The  writer  spent  the  time  until  past  noon  in  sketching  the  head- 
qnartei8  of  officers,  National  and  Confederate,  around  the  village,  and  thbn 
started  for  Pittsburg  Landing,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  in  a  light  wagon 
drawn  by  a  powerful  horse  driven  by  an  intelligent  young  man,  a  brother 
of  the  owner  of  the  conveyance.     He  was  a  native  of  that  region,  and  had 
been  in  the  Confederate  army.    He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  roads  in  the 
direction  of  thq^  Landing,' and  with  most  of  the  localities  of  interest  con- 
nected with  the  great  battle.     With  his  knowledge,  and  the  assistance  of 
an  official  map  of  the  battle,  very  little  difficulty  was  found  in  identifying 
them. 

We  first  visited  the  principal  fortifications  around  Corinth.  About  two 
and  a  half  miles  northward  of  the  village,  we  passed  out  through  the  inner 
line  of  Confederate  works,  and  were  soon  beyond  the  desolated  region  that 
had  been  stripped  of  its  trees  by  the  aml^,  and  riding  through  magnificent 
red  oak  forests,  whose  leaves  were  yet 
too  tiny  to  give  much  shelter  from  the 
son,  then  shining  with  great  warmtL 
For  nearly  nine  miles  the  country  was 
gently  rolling,  and  well  watered  with 
little  streams,  wVen,  approaching  Pea 
Ridge,  it  became  hilly  and  very  pic- 
turesque. On  that  ridge  we  came  to 
the  site  of  the  once  pretty  little  hamlet 
of  Monterey,  where  the  only  building 
that  remained  was  a  store-house,  which 
the  Confederates  had  used  for  a  hospi- 
tal Near  it  was  a  ruined  house,  around 
which  were  the  remains  of  what  had  oojmatxnkr*  aoepiTAt  at  uovnmwr. 

doubtless  been  a  fine  flower-garden. 

From  Monterey  to  some  distance  beyond  Lick  Creek  the  country  was 
hilly,  very  little  cleared,  and  less  cultivated,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
miserable  log-houses,  and  mostly  covered  with  woods.  Half-way  between 
Monterey  and  Shiloh  Meetmg-house  we  crossed  the  recently  overflowed  Lick 
Creek  Bottom,  partly  upon  a  log  causeway  built  by  the  National  army  when 
moving  on  Corinth,  and  partly  in  the  deep  mud.  Driftwood  had  been  floated 
into  barricades  on  the  causeway  in  many  places,  and  a  more  difficult  journey 
cannot  well  be  conceived.  A  horse  less  powerful  than  ours  could  not  have 
dragged  us  through  the  sloughs.  It  gave  us  a  vivid  impression  of  the  difli- 
oalties  experienced  by  the  armies  in  taking  their  artillery  and  wagon-trains 
through  that  region.  Happily,  our  journey  over  that  wooded  and  tangled 
"bottom"  did  not  exceed  half  a  mile  in  distance,  when  we  forded  clear  and 
pebbly  Lick  Creek,  climbed  the  hills  on  its  opposite  side,  and,  just  at  sunset, 
crossed  a  little  tributary  of  Owl  Creek,  and  halted  in  perplexity  at  the  forks 
of  the  road,  near  the  ruins  of  a  house  in  open  fields.     It  was  the  site  of  poor 
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widov  Rey's,  not  fax  from  that  of  Shiloh  Meeting-honse,  near  whicB  Hardee 
formed  his  forces  for  assault  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.'  We  were,  as  wc 
soon  ascertained,  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  for  Hamburg  and  Rttsbnrg 
Landings.  While  deliberating  which  to  take,  and  considering  serioogly 
where  we  might  obtain  supper  and  lodging,  for  the  gloom  of  twilight  wm 

gathering  in  the  woods,  the  questions  were  settled 
by  a  woman  (Mrs.  Sowell)  on  a  gaunt  gray  horse, 
with  her  little  boy,  about  six  years  of  age,  striding 
the  animal's  back  behind  her.  She  kindly  con- 
sented to  give  us  such  entertainment  as  she  conld. 
"  It  is  but  little  I  have,"  she  said,  in  a  pleasant, 
plaintive  voice,  and  we  expressed  our  willingness 
to  be  content  therewith.  So  we  followed  her 
through  the  woods  and  a  few  open  fields  for  nearly 
a  mile  in  the  direction  of  Pittsburg-  Landing,  and 
at  dark  were  at  her  home,  not  far  from  McCler- 
nand's  camp  on*  Sunday  morning,  where  the  battle 
raged  \ath  so  much  ftiry.  All  around  it  were  the 
marks  of  war  in  scarred,  decapitated,  and  shattered 
trees,  and  the  remains  of  clothing  and  acconter- 
ments  strewing  the  ground. 

Our  hostess  was  a  widow,  with  six  childrea 

Her  husband  was  dying  with  consumption  when 

She  did  not  leave  him,  but  remained  in  the  house 


OUtt  lloeTBBS  AT  SmLOH 


the  battle  commenced. 


with  her  children  throughout  that  terrible  storm  of  war.    A  heavy  shell  went 


OVB  LODOIHO-rLACB  Olf  THB  FISLS  OT  tRIUUL 


through  her  house,  and  several  trees  standing  near  it  were  cut  oflF  or  shat- 
tered by  them.  "  The  Lord  was  with  me,"  she  piously  said,  as  we  sat  at  her 
humble  table,  lighted  by  a  lamp  composed  of  wick  and  melted  lard  in  a  tia 
dish,  and  supping  upon  hoe-cake  without  butter,  just  baked  in  the  ashes,  some 
fried  bacon,  and  cofiee  without  milk  or  sugar.  "  My  husband  died,  but  my 
children  were  spared,"  she  said ;  "  but  God  only  knows  what  will  become  of 
them  in  this  desolated  country,  without  a  school  or  a  church."     We  had  just 
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m  the  enjoyment  of  the  bright  moonlight,  and  balmy  April  air, 
irden  of  the  whippowil,  and  felt  that  peace  and  serenity 
Y  naturc.in  repose,  that  inclines  one  to  forgive  as  wc  hope  to  be 
rhe  sweet  spell  was  broken  when,  in  that  dingy  and  battered 
;d  by  a  few  blazing  fagots  and  the  primitive  lamp,  with  only 
ttomed  chair  and  a  mde  box  or  two  to  sit  upon,  we  looked 
lonely,  suffering,  educated  woman,  with  her  six  really  pretty 
jnt  boys  and  giris,  half  clad,  bnt  clean,  struggling  for  the  right 
example  of  Jikc  misery  in  thousands  of  h<)iisehoIds,  once  pros- 
happy,  thus  crushed  into  poverty  by  the  wickedness  of  a  few 
len.  In  that  presence,  the  Rebellion  seemed  doubly  infernal,  and 
■  forgiveness  departed. 

it  soundly  in  one  of  the  log  houses,  with  our  horse  stabled  in 
g  room,  nailed  up  for  the  night,  to  keep  him  from  the  clutches 
T  bushwhackers,  and  the  pigs  grunting  under  our  open  floor; 
n  we  went  out,  while  the  cuckoo's  song  w!U  sweetest  and  the 
d's  varied  carols  werfe  loudest, 
1  far  over  the  battle-field,  meet- 
tree  cut  do\7n  'by  shot  near 
ere  a  huge  one  split  by  a  shell 
through  it  and  plunged  deeply 
r  beyond,  and  everywhere  little 
(Cring  the  remains  of  the  slain. 
irly  breakfast  we  rode  to  Pitts- 
ing,  and  made  the  sketch  seen 
33,  and  then,  riding  along  the 
tion  of  the  lines  of  battle  from 
to  Owl  Creek,  we  visited  the 
h  Meeting-house,  made  a  drawing 
igaiii  striking  the  Corinth  road 
ns  of  widow  Rey's  house,  re- 
hat  village  by  way  of  Farming- 
Paine  an<l  Marmaduke  had  a  skirmish,'  in  time  to  take  the  after- 
to  the  scene  of  another  battle,  luka  Springs,  twenty  miles  east- 


■rnon  or  *  shot  hiaii  sriloh  HBEmfs- 
■oowt. 


•  SwiMgean. 
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SITUATION  OF  THE  TWO  ARMIES. 


1^ 


CHAPTEE    XI. 

OPEBATIONS  IS  SOItAkEH  TENNE8SKK  AlfD  NOBTHEKN  MISSISSIPPI  A] 

.  lEWING  events  in  the  light  of  fair  analj 
parison,  it  seems  clear  that  a  prompt  e 
pursuit  of  the  Confederates  from  Shilob 
resulted  in  their  capture  or  dispersion, ; 
campaign  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  migh 
within  thirty  days  after  the  battle  we  h; 
sidered.  "Within  a  few  days  afterward 
Mississippi,  with  the  great  city  of  Xew 
its  banks,  was  in  the  absolute  posse; 
National  forces.  Mitchel  was  holding  a  line  of  unbroken  co: 
across  Northern  Alabama,  from  Florence  to  the  confines  of  Eas 
and  the  National  gun-boats  on  the  Mississippi  were  preparin 
points  almost  a  thousand  miles  apart,  to  sweep  victoriously  ovi 
brush  away  obstructions  to  navigation,  and  meet,  perhaps,  at  V 
next  -"  Gibraltar"  of  the  Valley.  Little  was  to  be  feared  from  ti 
from  the  East.  They  could  not  be  spared,  for  at  that  time  Gener 
was  threatening  Richmond  with  an  immense  force,  and  the  Na 
were  assailing  the 
strongholds  of  the  Con- 
federates all  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Beauregard's  army 
was  terribly  smitten 
and  demoralized,  ,and 
he  had  sent  an  imploring 
cry  to  Richmond  for 
immediate  help.'  The 
way  seemed  wide  open 
for  his  immediate  de- 
struction; but  the  judgment  of  General  Halleck,  the  commai 


BEll'RISAIDS  BBAD-QUAETRS8   AT  COBUT 


'  On  the  day  mfter  tals  uTival  st  Corinth,  Beauregard  forvarded  a  dispatch,  written  In 
Cooper,  >t  Kichinond,  saying  he  could  nut  then  nnmber  over  85,000  effective  men,  bat  that  Ta 
him  In  a  few  d»y«  with  about  19,000.  He  asked  for  r,/-enforcement«,  for,  he  sitil,  -If  defeate<] 
Ml3«lMlppl  Valley,  and  probably  onr  cause."  This  dispatch  was  Intercepted  by  General  Mltc 
aad  gave,  doubtless,  a  ciirect  view  of  Beanrejrard's  extreme  weaknens  thlrty-slx  hours  after  h 

«  This  was  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Ford  when  the  writer  visited  Corinth,  lato  in  April,  18«6. 
brow  of  a  gentle  slope  In  the  nnrthweetem  suburbs  of  the  Tillage. 
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•  April  <k 

isn. 


>  April 


inell,  coonseled  against  pursuit,  and  for  about  three  weeks  the 
mies  of  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio,  not  far  from  seventy-live  thou- 
,  rested  among  the  graves  of  the  loyal  and  the  disloyal  (whi> 

equal  gallantry)  on  the'  field  of  Shiloh,  while  Beauregard, 
by  this  inaction,  was  calling  to  his  standard  large  re-enforceraents, 
ing  up  around  the  important  post  of  Corinth  a  line  ol  fortifica- 
}  than  fifteen  miles  in  extent. 

le  the  people  everywhere  had  become  acquainted  with  the  true 
ry  of  the  great  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  began  to  perceive  its  sig- 
eficrson  Davis,  who,  on  the  reception  of  Beauregard's 
Sunday  evenins;,'  had  sent  an  ezidtant  message  to  the 
"Senate,"'  had  reason  to  change  his  tone  of  triumph; 
ders  that  went  out  from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  at 
'  on  the  9th,'  for  demonstrations  of  thanksgiving  and 
3ut  the  army  and  navy  for  the  victories  gained  at  Pea 
Madrid,  Island  Number  Ten,  and  Shiloh,  and  the  proclamation 
:ccutive  Department  recommending  the  same  in  the  houses  of 
lip  througli- 
1,  were  not 
heir  power 
rs  of  truth, 
substantial 

important 
the  Goverii- 
which  tlic 
had  reason 
ret  the  Lit- 
is a  victory 
1  terrible 
3  hearts  of 
for  in  the 
ests  around 
idreds      of 

were   buried,  and   the  hospital   vessels  that   went   down   the 
•ith  their  Imman  freight,  carried  scores  of  sick  and  wounded 
never  reached  their  homes  alive. 

Ilalleck  arri\'ed  from  St.  Louis,  his  head-quarters,  on  the  12th 
d  took  command  in  person  of  the  armies  near  Pitts- 
g.    He  found  General  Grant  busily  engaged  in  prepa- 


OABUf  or   A  BOaPITAL  SniAHES  OH  TBI  TClCIIISSn  (ITB& 


'ism 


a  that,  from  "^ofQcinl  illtpfttches  roceWed  fWimofflcUl  sonrcea,"  he  was  nble  to  annoniwe,  '^irith 
that  it  had  "ploaswl  Almighty  Oud  to  crown  the  Confrdcrsle  arms  with  a  gtoriom  and 
ftcr  a  bard-fought  batUa  of  ten  honn."    He  spoke  in  feeling  term*  of  the  death  of  Johnston, 
*■  irreparable," 

nn  each  I>epartment  dlreeted  that,  on  the  Snwiaj  neztafUr  reoetTliig  it,  chaplains  shonld  offer 
ayer,  "  giving  thanks  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  the  recent  manifestatioos  of  His  pnwrr.  In  the 
s  and  tniltor8,"andinTol[lngacoBtlmianeeof  HIsaidindellTering  the  nation,  "  by  anna,  fton 
son,  rebellion,  and  dvll  ^rtir." 

recommended  (April  10)  ti>  the  people,  at  their  "next  weekly  assemblage  in  tbelrafTnstoined 
orshlp  ^'  which  should  occur  after  notice  of  his  proelamatlon  should  be  received,  to  especially 
'cnder  thiinkH  to  "onr  Heavenly  Father  for  the  Inestimable  blesnlngs  He  hod  bMtowed,  and  to 
inance  of  the  Mnie:"  also  to  implore  Him  to  hasten  the  eatablishmeot  cf  frnteraal  lelatloasat 
;  all  the  countries  of  the  earth  ^ 
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•  April  22, 

1S02. 


rations  for  an  advance  upon  Corinth  while  Beauregard  was  c< 
weak  and  disheartened,  not  doubting  that  it  would  be  ordered  o 
of  his  chief.  He  had  sent  Sherman  out  in  that  direction  wit 
cavalry  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  who  skirmished  some  with 
Breckinridge's.rear-guard  and  drove  them,  and  who  found  a  gen 
with  nearly  tliree  hundred  sick  and  wounded  in  it.  The  roadi 
by  the  recent  rains,  were  strewn  with  abandoned  articles  of  ever 
fying  to  the  precipitancy  of  the  retreat.  Sherman  returned  the 
and  was  sent  up  the  Tennessee,  accompanied  by  the  gun-boats  as 
port,  to  destroy  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway  over  Big 
between  luka  and  Tuscumbia,  and  cut  off  Corinth  frorn  the  latter 
Colonel  Turchin  had  large  supplies.  This  expedition  was  arra 
Halleck  arrived,  and  was  successfully  carried  out,  after  which  sue 
tions  ceased  for  a  while.  No  movement  of  importance  was  again  ] 
Corinth  un^il  about  the  first  of  May,  when  Monterey,  nine  or 
that  direction,  was  occupied  by  National  troops.  G 
had  arrived  in  the  mean  time,"  with  the  Army  of  Miss 
five  thousand  strong,  and  these,  with  some  regiments 
in  Arkansas,  made  Halleck's  forces  a  little  over  one  hundred 
number. 

General  Mitchel,  in  the  mean  time,  with  his  few  troops  and 
assistance  of  the  negroes,  who  acted  as  spies  and  informers,"  had 
a  hundred  miles  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway,  on  ] 
most  important  flank,  tightly  in  his  grasp.  Turchin  held  Tuscn 
western  end  of  his  line,  until  the  24th  of  April,  when  a  Conft 
advanced  from  Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  liis  stores  { 
thousand  rations,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  way  of  Flore 
strength  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly;  but  he  carried  away 
property  and  fell  back  to  Decatur,  skirmishing  on  the  way.  lie 
pressed,  so,  burning  a  part  of  his  provisions  (forty  thousand  rat: 
across  the  Tennessee  River'  at  Decatur,  his  rear-< 
Colonel  Lytic  firing  the  magnificent  railway  bridge  i 
the  stream  at  that  place.'  It  was  the  only  bridge  over  th 
between  Florence  and  Chattanooga,  excepting  one  at  Bridgep( 
of  Stevenson,  which  was  then  the  eastern  extremity  of  Mitchel' 
of  the  railway. 

At  this  time  Mitchel's  left  was  threatened  by  a  considerabk 
General  E.  Kirby  Smith,  that  came  up  from  Chattanooga ;  and 
rates  were  coUectinsj  here  and  there  in  his  rear  in  alarminjr  nu 
chief  objective  was  now  Chattanooga,  from  which  point  he  m 


)  General  Mitchel  informed  the  writer,  Iflte  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  that  he  eonld  not 
way  from  Tuscumbia  to  St-evensnn  so  lonj?  as  he  did,  had  it  not  lieen  for  the  nssistAnce  ol 
found,  near  IliintsvIIU',  nn  iDtclIifrent  (jnc  who  was  a  cnrix^nter.  Haring  worked  at  his  tnul 
line  of  the  railway  then  held,  he  knew  trusty  sta'^es  on  plantations  all  along  its  conrso.  am 
Kiver.  He  employed  this  man  to  orranize,  iimont;  his  fellow-slaves,  a  band  of  Informers,  wht 
river  and  the  railway,  and  rep^irt  to  him  .any  hostile  movements  of  the  C-onfederates.  To  ever 
give  imiH)rtint  information  he  oiTered  freedom  from  shivery,  among  the  rewards.  They  we 
often  checked  incipient  movements  against  hi;*  posts,  In  consequence  of  Information  rt^ceivtMi 

^  See  paye  267. 

•  That  bridge,  lying  npon  massive  stone  piers,  was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  the  £ 
yet  rebuilt  when  thewriU'r  visiteil  Decatnr  and  crossed  ^he  Tenneasee  In  »  ferry-boat,  kta  la 
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reat  system  of  railways  which  connected  the  eastern  and  west- 
f  the  Confederacy,  and  by  their  destruction  or  control  to  isolate 
ly  of  that  orgauLzation  beyond  the  mountains  from  the  scheming 
nond,  and  bo  paralyze  its  whole  vitality.  Mitchel  proposed  to 
n  Chattanooga  a  helping  hand  to  East  Tennessee  in  destroying 
ite  forces  at  Knoxville,  Greenville,  and  Cumberland  Gap ;  and 
iestructive  one,  smiting  the  great  founderies  of  the  Confederates 
breaking  up  the  railway  connection  between  Chattanooga  and 
•eady  a  secret  expedition  for  the  latter  pnrpose  had  been  set  on 
fas  more  important  for  Mitchel  to  extend  his  conquests  to  Chatr 
to  hold  the  posts  at  Decatur  and  Tuscumbia.  Accordingly, 
I  Turchin  was  driven  from  the  latter  place.  Colonel  Sill,  at 
IS  ordered  to  Bridgeport,  in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga,  at 
,  fine  railway  bridge  crossed  the  Tennessee  River, 
rchin  fled  from  Decatur,  he  was  ordered  to  the  support  of  Sill, 
le  of  Ohioans  joined  that  leader  on  the  28th,  between  Steven- 
deport,  and,  four  miles  from  the  latter  place,  a  severe  skirmigh 
next  day.'  Mitchel,  on  hearing  of  the  danger  to  his 
3ned  thither  to  take  command  in  person.  The  skir-  *  '^igjj.*'' 
favorably  to  the  Nationals.  The  Confederates  were 
i  the  Tennessee,  at  Bridgeport,  with  a  loss  of  sixty-three  killed, 
id,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  They  attempted  to  destroy  the 
there,  but  failed.  A  detachment  of  Mitchel's  troops  crossed  it 
ptured  two  cannon  on  the  eastern  side,  and,  pushing  on-as  far 
d  station,  destroyed  a  Confederate  saltpeter  manufactory  in 
,ve,  at  the  base-  of  the  mountain,  half  a  mile  southward  of  the 
iving  secured  the  post  at  Bridgeport,  Mitchel  wrote  to  the 
War  on  the  first  of  May,*  "  The  campaign  is  ended, 
jccupy  Huntsville  in  perfect  security,  while  in  all 
th  of  the  Tennessee  River  floats  no  flag  but  that  of  the  Union." 
iv  return  to  a  consideration  of  events  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth. 
lalleck's  army  commenced  a  cautious  forward  movement  on  the 
,'  and  on  the  3d  of  May  his  advance,  under  Sher- 
the  vicinity  of  Monterey,  within  six  or  seven  miles 
d's  lines.  It  had  been  re-organized  with  the  title  of  the  Grand 
Tennessee,  and  Grant  was  made  hia  second  in  command.  That 
ny  was  placed  in  charge  of  General  George  H.  Thomas,  and 
e  right  wing.  General  Pope  commanded  the  left,  and  General 
ter.  The  reserves,  composed  of  his  own  and  Wallace's  divisions, 
rge  of  General  McClernand.  The  whole  force  now  slowly 
Corinth,  and  cautiously  casting  up  breastworks,  numbered  about 
and  eight  thousand  men. 

rd  prepared  to  meet  Halleck.      He  too  had  been  re-enforced, 
was  re-organized.    Price  and  Van  Dom  had  arrived  with  a  large 


ilS«2. 


there  diTlded  by  an  islud,  and  tli*  bridfr*  wu  a  long  and  important  one,  as  It  oontlnned  at  a 
iiin  ovf  r  the  island. 

It  reinarknblo  cave,  .tnd  baa  been  explored  for  more  tban  a  milei  For  some  dlstanw  from  Ita 
u  enouzh  Tor  a  man  to  ride  on  horaebaok.  Tbia  opening  in  tbe  mountain  i>  plainly  Ttelbla 
or  Bbellmound  atation. 
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body  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  troops ;   and  Greneral  Mansfield 
had  fled  from  New  Orleans  when  Butler's  troops  and  the  Natioi 
approached  that  city,*  had  just  arrived  with  his  ret 
1868.       In  addition  to  these,  the  army  had  been  largely 
militia  who  had  been  sent  forward  from  Alabama,  M 
Louisiana,  the  States  immediately  threatened  with  invasion.     ' 
tion  of  the  corps  of  Hardee,  Polk,  Breckinridge,  and  Bragg,  w 
The  whole  number  of  Beauregard's  troops  was  about  sixty-fi 
Most  of  them  were  the  best  drilled  and  best  tried  fighting  men  i 
eracy.    Bragg  was  Beauregard's  second  in  rank,  and  command 
oftlie  Missismppi.  Van  Dom  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
and  Breckinridge  of  the  reserves.    The  whole  force  was  with- 
lines.'   Such  was  the  condition  and  position   of  th 
armies  on  the  3d  of  May.* 
On  that  day  General  Pope  sent  out  Generals  Paine  and 
detachments'  on  a  reconnoissance  in  force  toward  the  hamlet  of 
an  outpost  of  the  Confederates,  about  five  miles  northwest  of 
then  in  command  of  General  Marmaduke,  of  MissourL'    His 
forty-five  thousand  strong,  were  in  the  woods  around  the  little 

house  near  the  hamlet, 
made  very  little  resis 
attacked,  hut  fled  to  the 
inth,  leaving  as  spoils  fo 
about  thirty  of  his  comm: 
a  hundred  wounded;  al 
with  all  its  supplies,  and 
prisoners.  The  National 
killed  and  eleven  woundt 
airy  and  artillery  pushed 
dale,  a  little  east  of  < 
destroyed  the  railway  tr 
important  trestle-bridges  1 
mean  time.  General  Wallace  had  sent  out'  Colonc 
Smith,  with  three  battalions  of  cavalry  and  a  brigad 
apon  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway,  who  fought  the  Confederat 
and  destroyed  an  important  bridge  and  the  track  not  far  fro 
which  supplies  and  re-enforcements  for  Beauregard,  at  Jacksoi 
yrere  cut  off.* 


rASKiNSTOH  Miomte-Homa. 


'  April  SO. 


^  These  defenses  were  mofltly  Along  the  brows  of  the  flrst  ridges  outaUle  of  the  Tillage  of 
ttom  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway  on  tho  east,  and  sweeping  amtind  northward,  cms 
Ohio  railway  to  the  former  road,  about  three  miles  westward  of  Corinth.  Sue  map  <>f  the  t 
994.  At  every  road  crossing  there  was  a  redoubt,  or  a  battery  with  massive  epaulementa.  Out 
oo  the  north  were  deep  lines  of  abatis. 

*  These  troops  were  composed  of  the  Tenth,  Sixteenth.  Twenty-second,  Twenty-sevf 
and  Fifty-flrst  Illinois  volunteers;  the  Tenth  nnd  Sixteenth  Michigan  voluiiteer.-i;  Vntts's  I 
•rt;  Honghtaillng>  Ullnols  and  Hescock^s  Ohio  batteries;  and  tho  Second  Michigan  mvalry, 

*  Seo  page  640,  Tolumo  I. 

*  This  was  a  timely  movement,  for,  while  the  bridge  was  bomlng.  an  engine  that  had 
Corinth  to  help  through  thrtje  trains  heavily  laden  with  tniopsfrom  Memphis,  and  liurryinEr  foi 
way  of  TlTimholt  and  .Jackson,  becfliise  the  direct  road  was  of  Insnfficienl  capnclty  nt  that  Mm 
on.  The  Nationals,  who  lay  in  ambnsh.  captm-ed  It,  and  ran  It  off  at  full  speed  Into  the  ravi 
tn|  bridge    The  re-enforoements  for  Beauregard  were  thaa  eSsctoally  eat  off. 
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i  brigade  to  hold  Farmington  and  menace  Beauregard's  right, 
iancl  men,  finder  Van  Dorn,  fell  upon  them  on  the 
.■e  them  back.  Eight  days  afterward,  Pope  re-occu- 
with  his  whole  force,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Sher- 
forward  and  menaced  the  Confederate  left.  On  the  20th, 
ale  army  was  engaged  in  regular  siege-operations,  casting  up 
er  field-work,  so  as  to  invest  and  approach  Corinth,  and  at  the 
gaging  in  skirmishing  with  all  arms,  in  force  equal  to  that 
jattles  at  the  begiiming  of  the  war.  Steadily  the  army  moved 
le  28th,  it  was  at  an  average  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  yards 
ard's  works,  with  heavy  siege-guns  in  position,  and  reconnois- 
it  force  in  operation  on  flanks  and  center.  In  these  the  Con- 
3  driven  back.  On  the  following  day,  Pope  expelled  them  from 
batteries,  and  Sherman  planted  heavy  guns  within  a  thousand 
ircgard's  left. 

cpected  a  sanguinary  battle  the  next  morning,'  and      ^ 
t.     lie  felt  confident  of  success,  and  quite  sure  of 
dispersing  the  whole  Confederate  army,  for  he  had  a  greatly 
;;  had  cut  Beauregard's  railway  communications  on  the  north 
orinth,  and  had  sent  Colonel  Elliott  on  the  night  of  the  27th 
Mobile  and  Ohio  railway  in  his  rear. 

expectations  were  not  realized.  All  night  the  vigilant  ears  of 
ind  sentinels  heard  the  continuous  roar  of  moving  cars  at 
reported  accordingly.  At  dawn  skii-mishers  W'ere  thrown  oiit, 
peared.  How  strange !  Then  the  earth  was  shaken  by  a  series 
,  and  very  soon  heavy  smoke  rolled  up  from  Corinth.  What 
can  ?  "I  cannot  explain  it,"  said  Ilallcck  to  an  inquiry  by 
i  then  ordered  that  officer  to  advance  and  "feel  the  enemy  if 
nt."     This  was  done,  but  no  enemy  was  found.     Beauregard 


OOKINTH  AFTER  TIIK  EVACUATION. 


evacuated  Corinth  during  the  night.  For  two  or  three  days 
sending  toward  Mobile  his  sick  and  his  most  valuable  stores ; 
bur  hours  before,  he  had  sent  away  in  the  same  direction  a  part 
e  force,  with  nearly  all  of  his  ordnance.  The  rear-guard  had 
)uth  and  west  during  the  night,  allowing  many  pickets,  unsus- 
!  movement,  to  be  captured.  They  had  blown  up  tlie  magazines, 
town,  store-houses,  and  railway  station ;  and  when 
s  entered'  they  found  the  smoldering  ruins  of  many 


•May  30. 
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dwellings,  and  warehouses  filled  with  Confederate  stores,     Tbi 
SiKGE  OP  Corinth  ;  and  thus  the  boastful  Beauregard,  whose 
generally   fell  far  short   of  his   promises,   was  utterly   disco 
Btaggered  at  Shiloh  and  fell  at  Corinth. 

The  fugitives  were  pursued  by  the  brave  Gordon  Granger 
ington  to  Guntown,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway,  a  little  mc 
miles  south  of  Corinth,  and  there  the  chase  ended.     Few  c 
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tion,  and  on  the  13th  of  June  reported  to  head-quarters  at  Kich 
was  "doing  all  practicable  to  organize  for  defensive  operatior 
afterward  turned  over  his  army  temporarily  to  General  Brags 

>  Beauregard  hod  Jseaed  the  followlDg  address  to  his  combinefl  army  on  the  Sth  of 
Shiioh  and  EUAom  ;*  We  are  about  to  meet  once  more  In  the  shock  of  battle  the  Inrs 
deapoilers  of  our  homes,  the  dlBtnrbera  of  our  family  ties,  face  to  faee,  hand  to  hand.  Wc  ai 
we  are  freemen,  or  vile  slaves  of  those  who  are  only  free  In  name,  aod  who  but  ycstcrtia; 
although  In  hirgely  superior  numbers,  in  their  own  encampments,  on  the  ever-memorable 
the  impending  battle  decide  our  fate,  and  add  a  more  Illustrious  page  to  the  hi5t«>r>'  of  oai 
which  our  children  will  point  with  noble  pride,  saying,  'Onr  Csthers  were  at  the  baitle  of  Cc 
late  you  on  your  timely  Junction.  With  our  mingled  banners,  for  the  flrit  time  during  tL< 
our  foe  In  strength  that  should  giro  ns  victory.  Soldiers,  can  th«  result  be  duubtftil  ?  Sha 
to  Tennessee  the  presumptuous  mercenaries  collected  for  our  subjugation  T  One  more  mat 
lug  in  Ood  and  the  Justness  of  our  cause,  we  shall  recover  more  than  we  lately  lost  Li't  ti 
torloiis  gims  be  re-echoed  by  those  of  Virginia  on  the  historic  battle-field  at  Yorklown."t 

*  Colonel  Elltott^s  movement,  without  doabt,  lustened  Beauregard's  departure.  When 
that  General,  a  train  of  box  and  Dot  ears,  with  flying  artillery  and  6,000  Infantry,  were  kept  n 
the  road  continually,  to  prevent  Elliott's  reaching  it.    lie  struck  it  at  Boonvlllc,  at  a  little  y 

*  rh«  Cflnf«d«atM,  u  w  hsT«  obMrvad,  oallad  tk«  eonlUct  batwMB  Cartli  aad  Van  t><>ni,  at  V9\  Rldfre,  tiw 
t  ■■  K>  b>|i|i<aail  tliU  tlu  CoaUoatM  kscl  HaJ  frem  T»lk«Mra,  bafen  McCWIaa,  on  tla  dajr  IliU  aildma  wa 
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repose  and  health  for  a  few  days  at  Bladen  Springs,  in  Alabama.  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  whose  will  was  law  in  the  Confederacy,  on  hearing  of  this, 
directed  Bragg,  his  favorite,  to  take  permanent  command  of  that  army,  and 
he  "passionately  declared"  that  Beauregard  should  not  be  reinstated, 
"though  all  the  world  should  urge  him  to  the  measure."'  This  was  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  for  the  National  cause. 

Although  the  posBeesion  of  Corinth  was  of  great  military  importance, 
and  the  news  of  it  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  loyalists,  it  could  not  be 
considered  a  victory,  iu 
its  proper  sense.  The 
Confederate  army  had 
escaped,  with  its  can- 
non and  most  of  its 
stores,  thereby  frustra- 
ting and  deranging  the 
plans  of  Halleck;  and 
it  was  soon  again  ready 
for  offensive  opera- 
tions. This  result  was 
charged  to  Halleck's 
tardiness;  and  experts 
declared  their  belief 
that,  if  he  had  remain- 
ed in  St.  Louis  a  week 
longer.  Grant,  left  free  to  act,  would  have  captured  Beauregard's  army,  sup- 
plies, and  munitions  of  war. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  no  military  operations  of  importance 
were  undertaken  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Tennessee  while  General  Halleck 
was  in  personal  command  of  it.  The  Confederate  fortifications  at  Corinth 
were  much  -weaker  than  Halleck  supposed,  and  were  indeed  unworthy  of 
Beanr^ard,  whose  skill  as  an  engineer  was  acknowledged  by  all.  Tliese 
Halleck  proceeded  to  strengthen  for  defense,  and  as  the  heat  of  summer 
would  make  the  Tennessee  River  too  shallow  for  transportation  for  his  sup- 
plies, the  railways  leading  to  Columbus  from  Corinth  were  put  in  order.  A 
portion  of  the  army  was  picketed  along  the  railway  between  luka  and 
Memphis ;  and  General  Buell  was  sent  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  toward 
Chattanooga,  where  the  active  Mitchel  was  keeping  General  K  Kirby  Smith, 
the  Confederate  commander  in  East  Tennessee,  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm  for 
the  safety  of  his  department.  Mitchel  begged  Buell  to  march  the  combined 
forces  into  East  Tennessee,  but  the  more  cautions  General  declined  to  do  so.' 

sou,  deatniyed  U>e  tvitch,  tnck,  depot,  loeomottrcs,  tw«nt,r-«lx  cars  filled  with  aiipplics,  10,000  amnll  arma, 
three  pieces  of  artillery.  And  a  large  qnantlty  of  cluthlng  and  nmrnnnf  tion.  lie  also  captured  and  panHed  2,000 
titk  and  enoTmlcacent  ooldlera,  whom  ho  found  In  a  wry  auflferlog  oondttiun. 

*  Notca  of  an  Interview  of  a  "  Congressional  Committee  *"  with  DstIs,  who  requested  the  rcatoration  of 
Beaoiefard,  rlted  hy  General  Jordan,  In  Barper't  Magntint,  xxs\.,  dlO.  While  Beauregard  waa  at  Bladen,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Omfwierate  Genoml  Martin,  In  which  he  expreeee<l  a  ootncidencc  of  opinion  with  **  Stone- 
wall Jaekaon,**  that  the  time  had  come  fur  raising  tbo  hiacU  flag — In  other  words,  giving  no  quarter— but  killing 
enry  foe,  armed  or  dlaormed.  In  hattls.  "  I  believe,"  ho  aald,  '■It  la  the  only  thing  that  will  prevent  rsemltlng 
at  the  North."— See  The  Wtekly  BtffUter,  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  April  Id.  1884. 

'Thia  was  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Symington  when  the  wrttor  vtaitad  Corinth,  late  In  April,  ISM.  I*,  waa  on* 
of  the  honaea  In  the  suburbs  of  the  village  that  survived  the  war. 

>  Oral  Btetrmert  of  Oeneral  Milebel  to  tk*  author.  In  Angnat,  ISti. 
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McClemand's  reserve  corps,  employed  in  keeping  open  commnnieaUon 
with  the  Tennessee  River,  was  now  broken  tip,  and  Genend  Wallace  was 
sent  to  preserve  and  protect  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  railway  between  Ham- 
bolt  and  the  City  of  Memphis.  He  made  his  head-qoarters  at  the  latter 
place ;  and  very  soon  afterward  Halleek  was  called  to  Washington,  to  occupy 
the  important  position  of  General-in-Chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Repnlilic 
in  the  place  of  McClellan,  leaving  General  Thomas  at  Corinth,  and  General 
Grant  again  in  command  of  his  old  army,  and  with  enlarged  powers. 

We  have  just  observed  that  Wallace  made  his  head-quarters  in  Memphis. 
How  came  that  city,  one  of  the  Confederate  strongholds,  and  most  impor- 
tant posts,  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Nationals?    Let  us  see. 

We  left  Commodore  Foote  and  his  fleet,  aft«r  the  capture  of  Island 
Number  Ten,  ready,  at  New  Madrid,'  for  an  advance  down  the  Mississippi 
River.  This  was  soon  begun,  with  General  Pope's  army  on  transports. 
Memphis  was  the  main  object  of  the  expedition ;  but  above  it  were  several 
formidable  fortifieations  to  be  passed.*  The  first  of  these  that  was  encountered 
was  Fort  Wright  (then  named  Fort  Pillow),  on  the  first  Chickasaw  bluff, 
about  eighty  miles  above  Memphis,  and  then  in  command  of  General  Ville- 
pigue,  a  Creole  of  New  Orleans,  who  was  educated  at  West  Point  as  an 
engineer.  He  was  regarded  as  second  only  to  Beauregard.  His  fort  was  a 
very  strong  one,  and  the  entire  works  occupied  a  line  of  seven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. There  Memphis  was  to  be  defended  fix>m  invasion  by  the  river 
from  above.  Jcfi*.  Thompson  was  there,  with  about  three  thousand  troops, 
and  Hollins  had  collected  there  a  considerable  flotilla  of  gun-boats. 

The  siege  of  Fort  Pillow  was  begun  by  Foote  with  his  mortar-boats  on 
the  14th  of  April,  and  he  soon  drove  Hollins  to  shelter  below  the  fort.  Gen- 
eral Pope,  whose  troops  had  landed  on  the  Arkansas  shore,  was  unable  to 
oo-operate,  because  the  country  was  overflowed ;  and,  being  soon  called  by 
Halleek  to  Shiloh,  Foote  was  left  to  prosecute  the  work  alone.  Finally,  on 
the  9th  of  May,  the  painftilness  of  his  ankle,  because  of  the  wound  received 
at  Fort  Donelson,  compelled  him  to  leave  duty,  and  he  was  succeeded  in 
command  by  Captain  C.  H.  Davis,  whose  important  services  with  Dupont 
at  Port  Royal  we  have  already  observed.* 

Hollins,  meanwhile,  had  reformed  his  flotilla,  and  early  in  the  morning 

of  the  10th*  he  swept  around  Point  Craighead,  on  the  Arkansas 

*^'         shore,  with  armored  steamers.     Several  of  them  were  fitted  with 

strong  bows,  plated   with  iron,   for  pushing,  and    were    called    "rama 

Davis's  vessels  were  then  tied  up  at  the  river  banks,  three  on  the  east^-n  and 

four  on  the  western  side  of  the  stream. 

Hollins''s  largest  gun-boat  (J/biZea),  finished  with  a  sharp  iron  prow, 
started  for  the  mortar-boat  No.  16,  when  its  commander,  Acting-master 
Gregory,  made  a  gallant  fight,  firing  his  single  mortar  no  less  than  eleven 
times.'    The  gun-boats  Cincinnati  and  Mound  City,  lying  not  far  off",  came 

>  Sc«pa^24& 

'  TboK  wen  Port  OhcoIi,  ob  Flum  Point,  on  the  Arkansas  ahor»;  Fort  Wri^t,  on  th*  flnt  Cbidtaa* 
Muff;  Fort  Harris,  nesrly  opposite  Island  Niunb«r  Forty,  and  Fort  PUlov,J<>*t*l>ovo''*'i>phls.  Fort  PUIovwa* 
nanie<l  In  honor  uf  the  Confederate  General;  Fort  Wright  In  hnnur  of  Colonel  Wright,  of  the  TrnoeHer  troefo, 
who  east  np  fortifications  there  a  year  before;  and  Fort  Harris  after  the  nigtUre  QoTemor  of  TeantMss. 

•  See  page  117. 

4  Tbo  engines  of  the  MeBta  were  proCaoted  by  railway  Iron,  and  other  parts  wen  shieMed  by  balsa  af 
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to  hk  BasiBtanca  The  MeRea  then  turned  upon  the  former  with  great  fury, 
striking  her  port  quarter,  aitd  making  a  large  hole.  The  Cincinnati  gave 
the  ram  a  Imiadside,  when  the  latter  drew  off,  struck  the  gun-boat  again  on 
her  starboard  side,  making  an  ugly  wound.  The  assailed  vessel  gave  its 
ant^onist  another  broadside,  when  the  ram  Van  Dom,  that  now  came  np, 
struck  her  in  the  stem.  The  Mound  City  hastened  to  help  her  companion, 
and  as  she  bore  down  she  hurled  a  heavy  shot  at  the  MeJiea,  which  dis- 
mounted its  bow  gun,  which  was  about  to  be  discharged  at  her.  Seeing  this, 
another  ram  (the  Sumter)  hastened  to  the  support  of  the  MeRea,  and,  in 
spite  of  two  broadsides  fi-om  the  Mound  City,  she  pressed  on  and  struck  the 
bow  of  the  latter  vessel  with  such  force,  that  a  breach  was  made  in  her 
through  which  the  water  poured  in  large  streams.  The  Sumter  was  about 
to  strike  its  victim  again,  when  the  gun-boat  Renton  gave  her  a  broadside 
with  telling  effect 

The  Confederate  gun-boats  were  lying  on  the  Tennessee  shore,  mean- 
while, and  firing  at  the  National  vessels  every  few  minutes,  while  the  how- 
itiers  of  Fort  Kllow  were  throwing  shells,  but  without  effect.  Finally,  the 
Benton  sent  a  shell  that  pierced  the  McJtea.  Hot  steam'  instantly  enveloped 
the  vessel,  killing  and  scalding  many  of  its  people,  and  causing  its  flag  to  be 
(truck  in  token  of  surrender.  The  conflict,  which  had  continued  for  an  hour, 
now  ceased.  The  McRea  floated  away  and  escaped;  the  Cincinnati  and 
Mound  City  were  too  much  injured  to  give  chase,  and  the  former  soon  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi  The  Union  loss  in  the  engagement  was 
four  men  wounded.  That  of  the  Confederates  was  said  to  have  been  heavy, 
especially  on  the  MeRea,  by  the  steam.  Among  the  wounded  was  Captain 
Btembel,  of  the  Cincinnati,  very  severely,  a  ball  having  entered  his  body  at 
the  right  shoulder,  and  passing  out  at  his  throat. 

For  more  than  three  weeks  the  two 
flotillas  lay  off  Fort  Pillow,  watching 
each  other,  and  in  the  mean  time  that 
of  Davis  had  been  re-enforced  by  a 
"ram"  squadron  under  Colonel 
Charles  Ellet,  Jr.,  the  eminent  civil 
engineer,  who  built  the  Niagara 
Suspension  Bridge.  He  had  recom- 
mended the  use  of  such  vessels,  and 
had  been  constructing  them  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.'  But  when,  with  this  addition, 
the  National  fleet  was  ready  for 
another  trial  of  strength,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  there  was  no  foe  to 
enconnter  at  Fort  Pillow.    The  flight 


OHABU*  ILLIIT. 


eocton,  behind  wtaieb  tbar*  waa  a  luge  nnmber  of  Jsff.  Thompaoo'a  sharp-shuot«rt,  to  pick  off  the  oflaen  of  tb« 
HaXovl  vuatli.  Tha  "  mint  *  proper  were  proteeted  hj  oottoo  ud  fllled  with  •h»rp4ha»i«n,  yet  It  was  aeldom 
tbst  %  mui  appeared  on  their  decka. 

'  Theae  reaarla  «-««  river  boata,  aome  with  atem  wheel*  and  aome  with  aide  wheela,  whoae  buws  were 
■irengthened  by  the  addition  of  heary  timber,  and  eovered  with  platea  of  Iron.  Their  ehkrf  boilneaa  wna  t* 
dealroy  reaMle  by  powerfal  eolllalon.    Their  average  eoet  to  the  Ctoverament  waa  between  |H,000  and  180,000 
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of  Beaurq^ard  from  Corinth  had  filled  the  garrison  with  alarm,  and  on  the 

night  of  the  4th*  they  evacuated  that  post  in  great  haste,  learing 

every  thing  behind  them,  blowing  up  their  magazines,  and  burning 

their  barracks  and  stores.    The  National  standard  was  hoisted  over  the  works 

the  next  morning.     The  fugitives  went  down  the  river  in  transports,  aooom- 

panied  by  the  Confederate  fleet     Fort  Randolph  was  also  evacuated,  and 

Colonel  Ellet,  whose  ram  fleet  was  in  advance  of  the  now  puraoing  flotilla, 

raised  the  flag  over  that  stronghold  likewise.*    The  same  evening 

"^       the  flotilla  of  gun-boats' anchored  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above 

Memphis,  and  the  ram  fleet'  a  little  farther  up  the  river.    The  Confederate 

fleet,'  now  commanded  by  "  Commodore  "  Montgomery,  in  place  of  HoUins, 

was  then  lying  on  the  Arkansas  shore,  opposite  Memphis,  with  steam  np, 

and  ready  for  action. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,'  the  National  vessels, 
with  the  Cairo  in  the  advance,  moved  slowly  toward  the  Con- 
federate fleet,  in  battle  order.  When  within  long  range,  the  Little  Bebd 
hurled  a  shot  from  her  rifled  cannon  at  the  Cairo,  to  which  the  latter 
answered  by  a  broadside.  So  the  conflict  was  opened  in  front  of  the  popu- 
lous city  of  Memphis,  whose  inhabitants,  suddenly  aroused  from  repose, 
quickly  covered  the  blufis  and  roo&  as  most  anxious  spectators  of  what  soon 
became  a  severe  naval  battle.  This  was  waged  for  a  time  between  the  gun- 
boats, when  two  of  the  Confederate  rams  {Beauregard  and  Price)  pushed 
Bwiilly  forward  to  engage  in  the  afiray.  The  watchful  Colonel  Ellet  saw  this 
movement,  and  instantly  took  a  positiou  in  front  of  the  gun-boats  with  his 
flag-vessel,  the  ram  Queen  of  the  Weet,  followed  by  the  ram  Monarch,  Cap- 
tain* Dryden.  They  both  made  for  the  two  Confederate  rams,  when  the 
latter,  imwilling  to  fight,  tried  to  get  away.  The  Qtieen  dashed  first  at  the 
Beauregard  (which  opened  fire),  and  missed  her,  but  was  more  successful  in 
chasing  the  Price.  She  struck  the  wheel-house  of  that  vessel  with  her  iron 
prow,  crushing  it,  and  so  damaging  the  hull  that  she  was  compelled  to  mn 
for  the  Arkansas  shore,  to  avoid  sinking  in  deep  water.  The  Beauregard 
now  turned  furiously  upon  the  Queen,  when  both  vessels  rushed  toward  each 
other  at  full  speed.  The  skillful  pilot  of  the  former  so  managed  his  vessel 
as  to  avoid  a  blow  from  the  latter,  but  gave  one  to  the  Queen  so  heavily 
that  she  was  disabled.  Her  consort,  the  Motuirch,  hastened  to  her  relief 
Dashing  at  the  Beauregard,  she  stove  in  her  bow,  and  caused  her  to  sink  in 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  but  in  water  so  shallow  that  her  upper  works 
were  above  it.  A  white  flag  waved  over  .the  ruined  vessel,  and  the  fight  of 
the  terrible  rams  ceased.  The  Monarch  found  the  Queen  in  the  midst  of  the 
smoke,  badly  wounded,  and  towed  her  to  a  place  of  safety  at  the  shore. 

The  National  gun-boats  continued  pressing  hard  upon  those  of  the  Con- 
federates, which  were  steadily  falling  back.  A  conquering  blow  was  soon 
given  by  the  Benton,  whose  50-pound  rifled  Parrott  gun  hurled  a  ball  at  the 


■  iBMtoK,  Uiptaln  Phelp*;  OofVHdtUt,  Captain  Walk*;  fit  LomU,  UenteaaDt-ooininaiKUog  lfoGaai|)*; 
LcmUvUlty  Uaptain  Dove;  Cairo,  Uentensnt  B>7ant 

•  Th<:*«  «aa«t»t«d  of  Um  Mo»arck  ^lun  tf  tKt  WUi,  Lion—t,  BwOurkmd,  Mtttgo,  Lumaawtif  K*.  t, 
/Wton,  Bonut,  and  &Mwim.  all  omter  the  fensral  GooiniaDd  uf  Colonel  EUeL 

•  It  eomlated  of  the  OtntnU  Van  Dom  (Holllna'a  S*nhlp\  Gtntral  Priat,  Gmtral  Itragg,  Gtmtml 
Xovell,  Utttt  Kfbtl,  J^.  ntompiien,  Sumttr,  and  Gtiural  Btanrtgard. 
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Xooeff  with  snch  precision  and  effect  that  she  was  made  a  wreck  in  an  instant, 
and  began  to  sink.  In  less  than  four  minutes  she  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  the  water  was  'seventy-five  feet  in  depth.  A  greater  por- 
tion of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  ZiOveU  went  down  with  her,  or  were 
drowned  before  help  could  reach  them.  The  battle  continued  only  a  short 
time  after  this,  when  the  Confederates,  having  only  four  vessels  afloat 
(  Thompson^  Bragg,  Sumter,  and  Van  Dom),  and  these  badly  injured,  made 
for  the  shore,  where  they  abandoned  all  their  craft  but  one,  and  fled  for  life 
and  liberty.  The  Van  Dom  escaped  down  the  river,  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  Confederate  fleet.  Not  a  man  had  been  killed  on  board  the  National 
gun-boats  during  the  action.  What  the  Confederate  loss  was,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  is  not  known.    About  one  hundred  of  them  were  made  captives. 

Jeff  Thompson,  then  in  command  in  Memphis,  after  providing  for  the 
safe  flight  of  his  troops,  had  stood  upon  the  bluff  and  watched  the  strange 
naval  battle.  When  he  saw  his  friends  vanquished,  he  galloped  away  aud 
joined  his  retreating  troops. 

The  National  fleet  was  now  -—  '  r  ^         _ 

drawn  up  in  front  of  Memphis, 
and  Commodore  Davis  sent  a 
request  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
to  surrender  it.  That  officer 
(John  Park')  replied,  that,  as  the 
civil  authorities  had  no  means 
for  defense,  the  city  was  in  his 
hands.  The  National  flag  had 
already  been  raised  there. 
Colonel  EHct,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ram  fight,  informed  that 
a  white  flag  jvas  waving  in  the 
city,  approached  the  shore  on  his  vessel,  and  sent  his  son,  Charles  R.  Ellet, 
'  with  a  message  to  the  Mayor,  saying,  that  the  bearer  would  place  the 
National  ensign  on  the  Custom-house  and  Post-office,  "  as  evidence  of  the 
return  of  the  city  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Constitution."  The 
Mayor  made  a  reply  to  this  note,  substantially  the  same  as  that  to  Com- 
modore Davis;  and  young  Ellet,  with  Lieutenant  Crankell,  of  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Illinois,  and  two  men  of  the  boat-guard,  unfurled  the  Stripes  and  Stars 
over  the  Post-olfice,  in  the  midst  of  an  excited  and  threatening  populace. 

Immediate  military  possession  of  Memphis  followed  the  reply  of  Mayor 
Park  to  Commodore  Davis,  and  Colonel  Fitch,  of  the  Forty-sixth  Indiana, 
was  appointed  Provost-marshal.  So  it  was  that  General  Wallace,  of  Grant's 
army,  was  permitted  to  enter  and  occupy  Memphis  without  resistance.  His 
advent  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Indiana  regiment  there  and  the  Union 
citizens,  for  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  repress  the  secessionists,  or  guard 
the  city  against  the  incursions  of  Jeff  Thompson's  guerrillas. 

All  Kentucky,  Western  Tennessee,  and  Northern  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
were  now  in  the  possession  of  the  National  authorities,  and  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  East  Tennessee  would  almost  immediately  be  in  the  same 
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porition.  When  General  Buell  joined  Mitchel,  after  the  close  of  the  siege  of 
CSorinth,  the  latter,  as  we  have  oboerved,  urged  that  offioer  to  march  directlj 
into  the  great  valley  between  the  Cmnberltind  and  Alleghany  Mountains,  hy 
way  of  Chattanooga  &nd  Cleveland,  for  it  then  seemed  an  easy  matter  to  do 
BO.  Boell  would  not  consent,  and  again  East  "Tennessee,  made  confident  of 
speedy  liberation  by  so  large  an  army  on  its  borders,  was  doomed  to  bitter 
disappointment,  and  the  oidnrance  of  still  greater  afflictions  than  it  had  yet 
sofiered. 

Although  Alitchel  had  assured  the  Secretary  of  War*  that  his 
'^iut'     ca™p2"gn  was  ended,'  and  that  he  occupied  Huntsville  in  perfect 

security,  he  was  not  idle  nor  less  vigilant  than  before.  He  not 
only  watched,  but  worked,  and  scouts  and  raiders  were  continually  out  on 
special  duties,  the  chief  object  being  to  keep  danger  &om  his  rear,  and  the 
dioor  open  into  East  Tennessee  and  Northern  Georgia.  Colonels  Turchin  and 
Lytle  were  sent  northward  along  the  line  of  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  nul- 
way,  while  General  Negley  was  operating  in  that  vicinity,  and  farther  east- 
ward, dispersing  the  Confederate  forces  at  various  points.  On  the  13th  of 
May,  the  latter  went  out  from  Pulaski  on  that  railway,  and,  supported  by 
Colonel  Lytle,  at  Athens  below,  drove  a  gathering  force  of  Confederates  &om 
Rogersville,  in  Alabama,  across  the  Tennessee  River.* 

Later,  Colonel  Turchin,  who  was  at  Athens,  was  attacked  by  Confede- 
>j     i.     '^^^'  ^^^  driven  away.     In  the  assault  and  pursuit,  many  of  the 

citizens  of  that  village  joined.  With  re-enforcements  Turdiin 
returned,  and  drove  the  Confederate  troops  out  of  the  town,  when  his  exas- 
perated soldiers  sacked  and  pillaged  the  houses  of  secessionists  there,  because 
of  their  active  complicity  in  the  hostile  movements.  For  this  Colonel  Turchin 
was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and.  acquitted.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier- 
general  while  the  investigation  was  going  on. 

On  the  same  day,'  General  Negley,  who,  in  a  forced  march  of 

twenty  miles,  had  climbed  over  an  almost  impassable  mountain, 
northeastward  of  Stevenson,  surprised  a  Confederate  camp  of  Cavalry  under 
General  Adams  at  its  foot,  at  a  place  called  Sweeden's  Cove,  on  the  road 
between  Winchester  and  Jasper,  and  drove  them  from  it.  Aft«r  a  very 
severe  skirmish  near  Jasper,  in  which  Colonel  Hambright  led  the  Nationals, 
the  Confederates  were  routed  and  dispersed,  leaving  as  spoils  their  ammu- 
nition and  commissary  wagons  with  supplies ;  also  arms  scattered  along  the 
pathway  of  their  flight,  and  t«relve  prisoners.  Adams  escaped  without  his 
hat,  swoid,  or  horse,  borrowing  one  of  the  latter  from  a  negro  on  whidi  to 
fly.     Negley  lost  two  killed  and  seven  wounded.' 

But  one*of  the  most  important  of  the  expeditions  sent  out  by  Mitcbel, 
and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  daring  of  the  war,  was  the  secret  one,  already 
alluded  to,  sent  to  break  up  the  railway  between  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta. 
This  expedition  was  composed  of  twenty-two  picked  men,*  led  by  J.  J. 
Andrews,  who  had  been  for  several  months  in   the  secret  service  under 


>  8<M  pago  291.  >  BcporU  of  Qenen1>  MItehel  and  Nagler,  May  lUh  and  18th,  IMl 

>  Bcpoct  o(  Qenaml  Kcglcjr  to  G«mml  MItohel,  Jnne  't,  1862. 

*  Two  of  Ui«t6  (Andrawa  and  Campbell)  wm  elTllUaa,  and  ettizeoa  of  Kcntocky;  tin  remainder  v«* 
•olillcn,  adootod  from  Ui«  Second,  Twentjr-flrat,  and  Tbtrty-third  Oblo  reglmentt  of  Tolnntiwn,  Sllft  brifilo. 
Tbair  uunaa  wore  aa  followa :  J.  J.  Andrewa,  William  Gampboll,  Qtorge  D.  Wtlaon,  Marlon  A.  Com,  Vtnj  0. 
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General  BnelL  He  had  proposed  the  expedition  to  Bnell  at  NaahTille,  and 
that  officer  directed  G«ieral  Mitohel,  then  at  Mnrfreesboro,  to  furnish  him 
with  the  means  for  carrying  it  oat.'  Mitohel  did  bo  with  alacrity,  for  it 
promised  to  be  of  t^  service  to  him  in  executing  his  designs  against  the 
Confederates  beyond  the  Tennessee  Rirer ;  and  that  band  of  young  men  left 
in  detachments  on  their  periloos  errand  at  aboat  the  time  when  that  daring 
general  commenced  his  march  for  Alabama.  T^ey  passed  within  the  Con- 
federate lines  at  Wartrace,  on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railway, 
thirteen  miles  firom  Hnrfreesboro,  traveling  on  foot  as  Confederate  citizens 
making  their  way  from  oppression  in  Kentucky  to  freedom  in  Georgia.  In 
tiiis  disguise  they  went  over  the  rugged.  Onmberland  mountains.  Most  of 
them  met  at  Chattanooga,  on  the  day  that  Mitchel  took  possession 
of  HuntRville.*  Some,  who  had  arrived  sooner,  had  gone  by  rail-  '^fJJ^'** 
way  to  IVIarietta,  in  Georgia,  the  final  rendezvous  of  the  party 
before  commencing  operatkma.  On  the  same  evening  the  whole  party  were 
at  the  latter  plac& 

The  designated  point  at  which  to  begin  their  bold  raid  on  the  Gieorgia 
State  road  was  at  Big  Shanty,  eight  miles  above  Marietta,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  the  Great  Kenesaw  Mountain,  where  several  regiments 
of  Confederate  troops  were  stationed.  ■  With  an  early  train  the  next  morn- 
ing, all  but  two  of  the  party,  who  were  accidentally  lefl  behind,  started  for 
thsLt  place.  While  the  conductor  and  engineer  were  at  breakfast,  the  raiders 
uncoupled  the  engine  and  three  empty  box-cars  from  the  passenger  cars,  and 
started  at  fiUI  speed  up  the  road,*  leaving  behind  them  wonderers  who  conld 
scarcely  believe  the  testimony  of  their  own  eyes.  On  they  went  with  the 
fleetness  of  the  wind,  answering  all  questions  satisfactorily,  where  they  were 
compelled  to  stop,  with  the  assurance  that  it  was  a  powder-train  for  Beaure- 
gard. Afler  going  five  miles  on  their  journey,  they  cut  the  telegraph  wires 
and  picked  up  about  fifty  cross-ties.  Before  reaching  Adamsville,  at  a  curve 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  embankment,  they  tore  up  the  rails  of  the  road,  and 
placed  some  of  the  ties  in  such  position  on  the  bank  that  a  passing  train  was 
hurled  off  and  down  the  precipice.  At  this  point  Andrews  said,  exultingly, 
"  Only  one  more  train  to  pass,  boys,  and  then  we  will  put  our  engine  to  full 
speed,  bum  the  bridges  after  us,  dash  through  Chattanooga,  and  on  to 
Mitchel  at  HontSTflle." 

But  more  than  one  train  had  to  be  passed  before  they  could  commence 
their  destructive  work ;  and  just  as  they  had.begun  it,  well  up  toward  Cal- 
houn, they  were  made  to  desist  and  flee  by  the  sound  of  the  whistle  of  a  pur- 
suing train.  When  this  came  to  the  break  in  the  road  just  mentioned,  the 
engineer  of  the  train  they  had  passed,  made  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances, reversed  his  engine,  and  it  became  a  pursuer.  Then  occurred  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  races  on  record.  Both  engines  were  put  at  full  speed, 
Hid  away  they  went,  thundering  along,  to  the  amazement  of  the  inhabitants, 


Sha^ick,  Suns*!  SbTcaa,  Borael  RoUnMn,  John  Scott,  W.  W.  Brawn,  William  Knlglit,  J.  R.  Porter.  Mark 
Wood,  J.  A.  Wllaon,  M.  J.  Hawklna,  John  Wollam,  D.  A.  Dorwsy,  Jamb  Fkrratt,  Robot  Bnffttm,  Willtain 
BeulBgar,  WUItam  Bccldiek,  E.  H.  Maaon,  WHIiom  PettJofn-. 

■  letter  of  eeaeral  Basil  to  tbo  a^Jirtaat-canenil,  Aofnat,  18«a 

*  Asdmra,  tha  laadar.  W.  W.  Brown,  nad  WlUkm  Knigbt,  had  takan  poaltlon  on  tha  laaoRMtiTr ;  Draira 
baiof  the  amlnair,  wbHa  J.  A.  Wilaoa,  moutadon  tna  of  tba  bo>.«an,  acted  as  bnkeaoiaa. 
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who  had  no  conception  of  the  urgency  of  the  errand  of  both.  That  of  the 
pursued,  having  the  less  burden,  was  fleetest,  but  its  time  was  consumed  by 
stopping  to  cut  telegraph  wires  and  tear  up  rails.  The  latter,  and  also  tiei, 
were  cast  upon  the  track ;  but  very  soon  the  pursuers  were  too  close  to  allow 
the  pursued  to  do  this,  or  to  allow  them  to  take  in  a  supply  of  fuel  and  water. 
Their  lubricating  oil  became  exhausted;  and,  such  was  the  speed  of  the 
machine,  that  the  brass  journals  on  which  the  axles  revolved  were  melted 
Fuel  failing,  the  fugitives  despaired ;  and,  when  within  fifteen  miles  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Andrews  ordered  them  to  leave  the  train,  and  every  man  to  seek 
his  own  safety.  They  jumped  from  the  train  while  it  was  in 
'*'i8«a*'  motion,  and  fled  for  shelter  to  the  tangled  forests  of  Greoigia, 
around  the  sinuous  Chickamauga  Creek.* 
Notice  of  this  chase  had  been  telegraphed  to  Chattanooga,  and  produced 
great  consternation.  A  stupendous  man-hunt  was  at  once  organized.  Re- 
wards were  ofiered ;  every  ford,  ferry,  cross-road,  and  mountain  pass  was 
picketed ;  and  thousands  of  horsemen  and  foot  soldiers  and  citizens,  and 
several  blood-hounds,  scoured  the  country  in  all  directions.  The  whole  party 
were  finally  captured  and  imprisoned;  and  thus  ended  one  of  the  most 
adventurous  incidents  in  history."  Twelv*  of  them,  after  being  confined  at 
Chattanooga,  were  taken  to  Knoxville  for  trial,  and  kept  in  the  iron  cages 
.there  in  which  Brownlow  and  his  friends  had  sufiered,  in  the  county  jaiL* 
Andrews,  the  leader,  soon  afterward  escaped  Gcom  the  prison  at  Chattanooga, 
but,  after  intense  suffering  on  the  shores  and  little  islands  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  was  re-captured,  taken  to  Atlanta  with  eight  of  his  comrades,  and 

was  there  hanged  without  trial.    Seven 
$*,  VK4>vr*  of  those  who  were  taken  to  KTnoxville 

had  been  tried  by  a  court-martial  as 
spies,  when  the  cannon  of  General 
Mitchel,  thundering  near  Chattanooga, 
broke  up  the  court,  and  the  prisoners, 
against  whom  there  was  not  a  particle 
of  evidence  to  support  the  charge, 
were  soon  afterward  conveyed  to  At- 
lanta. After  a  brief  confinement,  the 
seven  who  had  been  arraigned  at 
Knoxville  were  taken  out  and  hanged. 
Eight  of  those  bold  and  patriotic  young 
men  thus  gave  their  lives  to  their 
country.'  Eight  of  their  companions  afterward  escaped  from  confinement, 
and  six  were  exchanged  as  prisoners  of  war  in  March,  1863.  To  each  of  the 
survivors  of  that  raid,  the  Secretary  of  War  afterward  presented  a  medal 
of  honor.*     When  the  writer    visited  tiie   National   cemetery  at  Chatta- 

>  The  adventure  oommanded  the  ndmTniUon  of  both  parties.  **  It  wa>  tht,deepe5t  laid  acheme,  and  on  tk« 
gnuideat  aoale,"  aaid  na  Atlanta  newspaper,  on  the  Iftth  of  April,  ''  that  erer  emanated  frum  the  hnUna  of  —J 
nnmber  of  Tankeea."  Judge  Holt,  In  an  official  report,  aald :  "  The  expedition,  In  the  daring  of  Its  eonoeptloa, 
bad  the  wlldnesa  of  a  lomaace,  while.  In  the  glgutlo  and  OTerwhelmlng  raaalta  It  sought,  and  was  Ukel.r  la 
aecampUsh,  It  was  absolutely  aobllme."  ' 

'  See  page  ST. 

'.These  were,  Andrews,  Campbell,  O.  D.  Wllsen,  Ross,  Shadraefc,  Starena,  Boblnson,  and  Soott 

*  This  medal  was  precisely  like  that  presenlad  tn  naval  hemes.  Instead  of  an  anebor  at  the  eosiieettve 
between  the  m>Hlal  and  the  ribbon,  there  was  aB  eafl*  sarmouiting  aresssd  cannon,  and  seme  ballai 
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nooga,  in  May,  1866,  he  saw,  in  the  cave  that  forma  the  receiving  vault,' 
seven  coffins,  containing  the  remains  of  the  seven  young  men  who  were 
hanged  at  Atlanta,  and  which  had  lately  been  brought  from  that  city  for 
re4nterment.' 

Before  G^eneral  Bnell's  arrival,  Greneral  Mitchel  had  mado  an  effort  to 
tdze  Chattanooga.  His  force  was  too  small  to  effect  it,  for  Kirby  Smith,  com- 
manding the  Confederates  in  East  Tennessee,  was  skillful,  active,  and  watch- 
M  Mitchel  had  asked  for  re-enforcements,  but  they  were  not  afforded. 
Finally,  General  Negley,  three  days  after  his  successful  attack  on  Adams, 
near  Jasper,  having  made  his  way  rapidly  over  the  rugged  ranges  of  the 
Gomberland  Mountains,  suddenly  appeared  opposite  Chattanooga.*  It  was  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th  of  June  when  he  arrived.  Toward  evening  he 
had  heavy  guns  in  position ;  and  for  two  hours  he  cannonaded  the  town 
and  the  Confederate  works  on  Cameron's  Hill  and  at  its  base.  The  guns  of 
his  enemy  were  silenced ;  and  that  night  the  inhabitants  fled  from  the  town. 
Daring  the  darkness  Smith  was  re-enforced,  and  some  of  his  infantry  took, 
positions  to  annoy  Negley  greatly.  The  latter  opened  his  batteries  again  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  before  noon  the  Confederates  had  all  been  driven  from  the 
town  and'  their  works,  and  had  commenced  burning  railway  bridges,  east- 
ward of  Chattanooga,  to  impede  a  pursuit.  Considering  the  inferiority  of 
his  numbers,  and  the  approach  of  re-enforcements  for  Smith,  Negley  prudently 
withdrew.  Reporting  to  the  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  he  said,  "  The 
Union  people  in  East  Tennessee  are  wild  with  joy." 

Here,  it  now  «eems,  was  presented  a  golden  moment  in  which  to  accom- 
plish great  results,  but  it  was  not  improved.  With  a  few  more  regiments, 
Negley  might  have  captured  and  held  Chattanooga ;  and  Buell  and  Mitchel 
could  doubtless  have  marched  into  East  Tennessee  with  very  little  resistr 
ance,  and  so  firmly  established  the  National  power  there  that  it  might  not 
have  been  broken  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  But  General  Buell  would 
not  consent  to  such  TAovement,  even  when  the  thnnder  of  Negley's  cannon 
at  Chattanooga  made  the  Confederates  in  all  that  region  so  fearful,  that  they 
were  ready  to  abandon  every  thing  at  the  first  intimation  of  an  advance  of 
their  adversary.  See  how  precipitately  they  fled  from  Cumberland  Gap, 
their  "Gibraltar  of  the  mcruntains,"  and  the  fortified  heights  around  it,  when, 
ten  days  after  the  assault  on  Chattanooga,  General  Greorge  W.  Morgan,  with 
a  few  Ohio  and  Kentucky  troops,  marehed  against  it*  from 
Powell's  Valley.  Twenty  miles  his  soldiers  .traveled  that  day,  *^wii.^ 
climbing  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  dragging  their  canAon  up 
the  precipices  by  block  and  tackle,  and  skirmishing  all  the  way  without 
losing  a  man.  They  were  cheered  by  rumors  that  the  foe  had  fled.  At  sunset 
they  were  at  the  main  works,  and  the  flags  of  the  Sixteenth  Ohio  and 
Twenty-second  Kentucky  were  floating  over  those  fortifications  in  the 
twilight.  The  Confederate  rear-guard  had  departed  four  hotirs  before;  and 
the  whole  force  had  fled  so  hastily  that  they  left  almost  every  thing  behind 
them.    They  had  been  supplied  with  food  chiefly  by  plunderers  of  the  Union 

>  Tbli  e*Te  and  the  Kattoti*!  cemetery  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

'  Tor  %  minatc  Moannt  of  the  daring  adrentnrea  of  Andrews  and  his  portj  of  vnnng  soldier.*,  see  a  well- 
vrittcn  Tclninc  from  the  pen  of  one  of  them  (Ltrntrnant  William  Pettinsrr,  of  the  Second  Ohio),  entllled.  Dar- 
ing and  Sitflu-ing:  A  ffMorf  <tf  M<  Grta*  RaUnad  MtmUmrt. 
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people.    They  saw  a  prospect  of  a  sadden  cessatibu  of  that  supplj,  to  thej 
fled  while  a  way  of  escape  was  yet  open. 

The  cautious  Bnell  and  the  fiery  Mitchel  did  not  work  well  together,  and 
the  latter  was  soon  called  to  Washington  City  and  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  South,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Hilton  Head, 
leaving  his  troops  in  the  West  in  charge  of  General  Rousseau.    For  a  short 


^  Oin(BlBI.AllO  OAF  ASD  ITS  DSPIKSUtOUl.  ■ 

time  afterward  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm  of  war  westward  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  but  it  was  the  precursor  of  a  more  furious  tempest 
During  that  lull,  let  us  observe  and  consider  events  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
iilong  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi. 

'  Comberland  Q«p  la  t  cleft  In  the  CDmbcrlnnd  Monntains,  live  hnmlrod  feet  In  deptb,  ud  onlj  wide  ennuh 
at  the  bottom  in  some  places  for  a  rondwaf .  It  forms  the  prlnclpfll  door  of  entrance  to  Bontheutem  Kentoekv 
from  the  great  volley  of  Boat  Tennessee,  and  during  the  war  was  a  position  of  great  military  impnrtoBOf.  It 
was  Tery  strongly  fortified  by  the  Cttnfedenitcs  at  tlio  t>eginnln^  of  tho  contest,  and  supporting  works  were  con- 
stmcted  on  nil  of  the  neighboring  heights.  The  relatire  position  of  these,  their  names,  and  a  general  ootllM  «' 
the  mountains  at  the  Gap,  and  in  the  vicinity,  are  seen  In  tbe  above  topographical  sketch,  by  Dr.  B.  Rowvd.of 
the  United  States  Army,  ttvm  the  western  side.  A  small  force,  well  provisioned,  might  have  leld  the  C«p 
against  an  Imnienu:  army. 

Exri.aKanon,— A,  Fort  BMta  comer ;  B, » Ibrt  not  named ;  C  Fort  OoIobsI  ChunhUl ;  D,  the  Oap ;  E,  Twt 
Oolonet  Bains;  F,  Fort  Colonel  Matlory;  O,  G,  O,  G,  slocksiles  and  rifle-pits;  I,  Lewis's  Gap;  L,  Fort  Coloetl 
Hunirr;  M,  Kentacky  rood  thnmgh  the  Gap;  O,  Baptists'  Oap;  P,  Eartbwotiis  then  reoemly  r«nstmeted. 
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CHAPTER    XIL 

ra  ON  THE  COASTS  OF  TBK  ATLAHTIO  AND  THB  GITUr  Or  BfBXIOOi 

E  lefl  General  Dumside  in  Albemarle  Sound,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Roanoke  Island  and  the  operations  at  Elizabeth 
City,  Edenton,  and  Plymouth,'  preparing  for  other  conqnesta 
on  the  North  Carolina  coast  For  that  purpose  he  con- 
centrated his  forces, -with  the  fleet  now  in  command  of 
Commodore  Ilowan  (Goldsborough  having  been  ordered 
to  Hampton  Roads),  at  Hatteras  Inlet.  Nernr  B^ne,  the 
iven  County,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  IVent  and  Nenae, 
ibject  of  attack.' 

and  naval  forces  left  Hatteras  Inlet  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
id  at  sunset  the  gun-boats  and  transports  anchored 
I  of  Slocum'a  Creek,  about  eighteen  miles  from  New 
Bumside  had  determined  to  make  a  landing.  His  troops 
out  fifteen  thousand.  Hie  landing  was  begun  at  seven  o'clock 
•ning,*  under  covier  of  the  gun-boats ;  and  so  eager  ^  j^^  ,. 
to  get  ashore,  that  many,  too  impatient  to  wait  for 
ped  into  the  water,  waist  deep,  and  waded  to  the  land.  Then 
on  in  the  direction  of  New  Berne,  in  a  copious  rain,  draggmg 
annon,'  with  great  difficulty  and  fatigue,  through  the  wet  oiay, 
len  often  sank  knee  deep.  The  head  of  the  column  was  within 
I  half  of  the  Confederate  works  at  sunset,  when  it  halted  and 
During  the  night  the  remainder  of  the  army  came  up  in 
hour  after  hour,  meeting  no  resistance.  The  gun-boats  mean- 
ived  up  the  river  abreast  the  army,  the  flag-ship  Dekmare  lead- 
s-battery opened  upon  her  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  bnt 
eted  by  her  reply.     ■ 

1  bod^y  of  the  Confederates,  under  the  command  of  G(eneral 
Lsted  of  eight  regiments  of  infimtry  and  five  hundred  cavalry, 
itteries  of  field-artillery  of  six  guns  each.  These  occupied  a  line 
ents  extending  more  than  a  mile  from  near  the  river  across  the 
ported  by  another  line,  on  the  inland  flank,  of  rifle-pits  and 
renclimenta  in  the  form  of  curvettes  and  redans,  for  more  than 
?rminating  in  a  two-gun  redoubt.    On  the  river-bank  and  cpver- 

VI.  pages  170  to  ITiS,  InclnaiTe. 

ras  .1  point  of  innch  nillttiry  Importenoe.    It  «a*  near  the  head  of  an  extensire  and  navigable 
vas  connected  by  railway  with  Beaufort  h.irbor  at  Uorabead  CItjr,  and  Raleigh,  tbeoapltal 

I  were  alx  naval  howitwra  that  Bowaa  put  aahore,  ondar  Lleotanant  B.  S.  Mo(!ook,  to 
.  II.— 20 
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■  March, 
1662. 


ing  their  left  was  Fort  Thompson,  four  miles  from  New  Bemc 
thirteen  heavy  guns ;  and  other  works  and.  appliances,  prepa 
engineering  skill,  for  the  defense  of  tlie  river-channel  against  tl 
gun-boats,  were  numerous.' 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  Hth,"  the  army  move 
three  columns,  under  Generals  Foster,  Keno,  and  Pa: 
fog  lay  for  a  short  time  upon  the  land  and  wate 
soon  dissipated.  Foster,  with  the  first  brigade,  ma 
main  country  road  to  attack  Fort  Thompson  and  the  Confederal 
with  the  second  brigade,  followed  nearer  the  line  of  the  railway 
their  right ;  and  Parke,  with  the  tliird  brigade,  kept  such  po; 
might  attack  their  front  or  assist  the  other  two  brigades. 

Foster  began  battle  at  eight  o'clock'  At  the  same  time  Re 
toward  the  Confederate  right  flank,  while  Parke  took  position  c 
Foster  was  supported  on  his  left  by  the  boat-howitzers,  manne( 
ants  McCook,  Hammond,  Daniels,  and  Tillotson,  with  marines 
ment  of  the  Union  Coast  Guard.  Before  the  Confederate  cent 
a  12-pounder  steel  cannon,  under  Captain  Bennett,  of  the  < 
was  assisted  in  its  management  by  twenty  of  that  ship's  crew 
left  of  the  insurgents  was  Captain  Dayton's  battery,  from  i 
Highlander. 

Foster's  brigade  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  for  abont  fo 
response  to  his  first  gun,  the  assailed  ran  up  the  Confederal 
shout,  and  opened  a  brisk  fire  which  soon  became  most  severe, 
hard' struggle  for  the  position  where  their  intrenchments  crosse< 
and  in  this  the  Second  Massachusetts  and  Tenth  Connectic 
spicuous.  General  Parke  gave  support  to  Foster  until  it  was 
the  latter  could  sustain  himself,  when  the  former,  with  his  w 
excepting  the  Eleventh  Connecticut,  Colonel  Mathews,  went  to  t 
Reno  in  his  flank  movement,  which  that  ofticer  was  caiTving  on 
After  he  had  fought  about  an  hour,  he  ordered  the  Twenty-fii 
setts.  Colonel  Clark,  to  charge  a  portion  of  the  Confederate  wor 
forward  at  itio  double-quick,  accompanied  by  General  Keno  in  p 
a  few  moments  was  within  the  intrenchments,  from  which  it  i 
ily  driven  by  two  of  Branch's  regiments.  This  was  followed  b 
the  Fourth  Rhode  Island  upon  a  battery  of  five  guns  in  its  fro 
by  rifle-pits.  The  battery  was  captured,"  the  National  flag 
over  it,  and  its  occupants  and  supporters  were  driven  pell-n 


'  A  Httle  below  Fort  Thompson  wm  Fort  Dixie,  four  ^ns.  Between  Fort  Thomp?o: 
Forts  Bnnvn,  Ellis,  aiui  I^jine.  each  mounting  eijrht  puns;  and  a  mile  from  New  Berne  wa 
tery,  of  two  gun?*,  manned  by  a  company  of  public  singers.  In  the  channel  of  the  Neii** 
sunken  vessels,  several  torpedoes.*  and  submerged  iron-pointed  spars,  plantC"!  sons  to  pierce 
sels  ascending  the  river.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Neuae  -kaa  a  succession  of  redonbta, 
extent.  In  the  nifdst  of  woods  and  .swamps,  for  riflemen  and  neld-picccs, 

3  Ills  troops  consisted  of  the  Twenty-third.  Twenty-fourth,  Twenty-fltth,  and  Tw 
sachusetts,  commanded  respectively  by  Colonels  Kurtz,  Stevenson,  Upton,  and  I^ee;  and  t 
cut.  Colonel  Drake. 

•  The»«  tf^rpednet  c^nslttcd  of  n  ryllnder  ../  Iron,  iibont  ten  Ineha*  In  dUinetcr.  Into  whlcb  flit**!  ft  bcarlly  lo 
on  Iprinpa.  The  torj.edo  wu  pUcftl  on  the  point  of  heavy  limber.  In  (he  form  nnd  poeit  on  of  dtf9Atu-/it-friM,  k 
of  the  river  by  etonei  in  ft  box.  an.i  tylFii:  at  ftii  an^-le  of  forty-flve  depreee  In  the  direetlon  of  ftn  ftppm«ehlny  e 
•nailed,  thftt  when  ft  veaMll  ihouM  etrlke  the  eyllnder  on  the  point  of  the  timber,  ft  percneelon  eftp  would  W  i 
ftzplodcd,    Theee  were  very  formidable  riiisailoe,  bat  the  (jiin-boats  did  not  po  near  thera 
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lost  guns  and  breast-woi^  The  victory  was  made  com- 
!  aid  of  the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  and  Eighth  and  Eleventh  Con- 

irhile,  Reno  was  losing  heavily  from  the  effects  of  another  bat- 

s  called  \ip  his  reserve  regiment  (the  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania, 

rtrauft),  and  ordered  it 

he  work.      It  was  done 

nd   the  Fifty-first  New 

nty-iirst    Massachusetts, 

!^ew  Jersey  participated 

.'cment  and  the  triumph. 

anwhile,     hearing     the 

the  left  when  the  order 

ras  given,  had  directed 

to   advance  along  the 

Pressed  at  all  points, 
[  flank,  the  Confederates 
every  thing  and  fled, 
Foster  to  the  verge  of 
The  fugitives  were  more 
?,  and,  burning  the  rail- 
timpike  bridges  behind 
ipanned  the  Trent  (the 
ding  a  raft  of  flaming 
and  cotton  against  it), 
d.  So  ended  the  Bat- 
Bernk." 

;ional  squadron,  in  the 
lad  co-operated  with  the 
attack  on  Forjt  Thomp- 

driving    the   Coiffede- 

the   other  batteries   on 

When     these     were 

the     gun-boats    passed 

tions  and  went  np  to  the  city.  The  Confederate  troops  had 
even  places,  and  then  hurried  to  Tuscarora,  about  ten  miles 
erne,  where  they  halted.  Large  numbers  of  the  terrified  citizens 
led  their  homes  and  fled  to  the  interior.  •  No  less  than  seven 
is,  crowded  to  overflowing  with  men,  women,  and  children,  left 
for  Goldsboro'  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  "  The  town  of  New 
i  Pollard,  "  originally  contained  twelve  hundred  people ;  when 
the  enemy,  it  contained  one  hundred  people,  male  and  female, 
jpulation."  Pollard  did  not  count  the  lai^e  number  of  colored 
}  remaificd  as  "  people." 

Foster's  brigade  was  taken  over  the  Trent  and  to  the  city 
some  of  Rowan's  boats,  and  took  military  possession  of  New 
leral  Bumside  made  the  fine  old  mansion  of  the  Stanley  family. 


orniTioH*  »iu>  lOEV  antitc. 


cpnrti  uf  0«ncnil  BunuMe  ud  hi*  rabordiniitc  offlotm,  umI  at  CooiiMdon  Kswan. 
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BXruniDA  HIAIMIOlRIBa,  xxw  bcbxi. 


in  the   suburbs    of  the   town,  his   head-quarters,    and  there,  on  the  fol- 
lowing   day,   he    issued    an    order,    appointing    General   Foster  lailitary. 

governor  of  the  city, 
and  directing  the  places 
of  public  worship  to  be 
opened  on  Sunday,  the 
16th,  at  a  suitable  hoar, 
in  order  that  the  chap- 
lains of  the  different 
regiments  might .  hold 
divine  service  in  them; 
the  bells  to  be  rung  sa 
usnaL  On  the  same 
day  Bumside  issued  an 
order,  congratulating 
his  troops  on  account 
of  the  "brilliant  and 
hard-won  victory,"  and 
directed  each  regiment 
engaged  in  it  to  place  the  name  of  New  Seme  on  its  banner.  In  his 
report,  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  his 
troops,  and  gave  to  the  general-in-chief  (McClellan)  the  credit  of  planning  the 
expedition.' 

In  this  battle  the  Nationals  lost  about  wnb  hundred  in  killed  and  four 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  in  wonnded.  Among  the  former  were  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henry  Merritt,  of  the  Twenty-third  Massachusetts,  and  other  gallant 
officers  and  men.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  much  less  in  killed  and 
wounded,  but  two  hundred  of  them  were  made  prisoners.*  The  spoils  of 
victory  were  many  and  important, ;'  and  the  possession  of  the  town  of  New 
Berne,  by  which  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railway,  the  great  line  of 
travel  between  the  North  and  the  South,  was  exposed,  gave  to  the  National 
Cause  in  that  region  an  almost  incalculable  advantage.  Its  moral  effect  was 
prodigious,  and  greatly  disheartened  the  enemies  of  the  Government,  who 
saw  in  it  "a  subject  <of  keen  mortification  to  the  South."' 

In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  war  at  New  Berne,  and  almost  before  the 
smoke  of  battle  was  dissipated,  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  friends  of  the 
Government  was  made  conspicuous  in  acts  of  benevolence  by  the  generous 
deeds  of  Vincent  Colyer,  a  well-knownf  citizen  of  New  York,  and  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Chkistiak  CoMMiasioir  of  the  army,  whosa  holy  ministrations, 
nearly  co-extensive  with  those  of  the  Untted  State.s  Sanitary  Commission, 
in  the  camp,  the  field,  and  the  hospital,  throughout  almost  the  entire  period. 
of  the  war,  will  be  considered  hereafter.     Mr.  Colyer  was  with  Bumside's 


•  **  I  beg  tA  6ay  to  the  genenl  commanding  the  anny,**  he  wrote,  ^  that  I  haro  endearored  to  cany  oat  tbf 
rerjr  minalc  instriictiona  glren  me  by  him  before  leaving  Annapolla,  anti  thaa  fivwrents  have  been  aingahri/ 
•olacMrnt  with  hia  antldpatlona." 

•  They  npgrteil  their  l»aa  nt  St  killed,  101  woanded.  and  418  mlaaing. 

•  Theao  wepo  th*  Impon.-int  tiiwn  »nil  harbor  of  New  Berne ;  eight  batteries  raoantlng  forty-alx  haary  g«a: 
three  bstterlea  of  llirht  artillery  i>f  all  gnna  «i«h ;  two  steamhoaU;  a  nauibcr  of  aiUIng  Teaaela ;  vagoni^  ianm. 
a:i<l  ranluB;alarge  quantity  nranmnnitionand  army  soppliea;  theentirj  cunp  equipage  of  the  (>ielMeralca: 
ami  mneh  tnrtwntliHs  rosin,  and  cotton, 

•  Pollard'a  Flnt  Fear  </  Me  Ifar,  1. 28S. 
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ezpeditimi  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  dintributing  to  the  rick  and  vounded 
the  generona  contribationa  of  patriotic  and  charitable  oitizens,  and  to  exer- 
cise a  ^tering  care  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  colored  people,  from  whose 
limbs  the  hand  of  the  Ipyal  victor  had  just  unloosed  the  shackles  of  hopeless 
slavery. 

3Ir.  Colyer  began  his  blessed  work  on  Roanoke  Island  in  February,  and 
now,  at  the  middle  of  March,  he  was  made  busy  in  the  same  high  vocation 
at  New  Berne.     When  his  labors  in  the  hospitals  were  finished,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  helfJeas  of  that  town  of  every  kind,  by 
an  order  issued  by  Bumside,*  which  read  thus:  "Mr.  Vincent    '^'j^*'' 
Colyer  is  hereby  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Poor,  and  will 
be  obeyed   and   respected  accordingly.'"    Mr.  Colyer   took  for  hw  head- 
quarters a  respectable  dwelling  in  the 
town,  and  at  once  began  the  exercise  . 
of  the    most   commendable   form    of 
benevolence,  in    finding   remunerative 
employment  for  the  healthy  destitute* 
He  opened  evening  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  colored  people,  in  which 
over  eight  hundred  of  the  most  eager 
pupils    were    nightly   seen,   some    of 
General  Foster's  New  England  soldiers 
acting  as  teachers.    But  this  promising, 
benevolent  work  was  suddenly  stopped 
by   Edward.  Stanley,   who 
had  been  appointed*  by  the 
President  military  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  whose  policy  was  that 
of  a  la^e  class  of  Unionists  in  border  slave-labor  States,  namely,  to  preserve 
slavery,  and,  if  possible,  the  IJnion.    The  cloring  of  the  schools  was  the  first 
administrative  act  of  the  new  governor,  in  conformity  with  the  barbarous 
laws  of  North  Carolina,  which  made  it,  he  said,  "  a  criminal  offense  to  teach 
the  blacks  to  read."     He  also  returned  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters ;  and 
the  hopes  Qf  that  down-trodden  race  in  that  region,  which  were  so  delight- 
fiilly  given  in  promises,  were  suddenly  extinguished.' 

Having  taken  possession  of  New  Berne,  Bumside  proceeded  at  once  to 
further  carry  out  the  instructions  of  General  McClellan  by  leading  a  force 

>  On  Uie  S4th  at  April.  0«n«rml  Footer  luned  an  order  Uut  all  pa—w  gtren  to  negroes  by  Mr.  Coljer  V>  go  011$ 
ml  tiie  line*  be  reapeeted  at  tb*  oatpotta,  and  that  all  peraona  ootalde,  Inqotring  for  blm,  be  lent  to  him 
■oqoeatloaed. 

*  Mr.  Culf  rr  (aTs  employment  to  every  able-bwlied  man  that  eouM  bo  found ;  and  In  the  eoarso  of  the  four 
Bootba  that  bo  adDiini8t*>red  the  datloa  of  bU  office  under  Bomaide  tbenk  colored  men  built  three  flrat-claa^ 
earthwork  forta :  one  at  Ke<r  Brn{e,  another  on  Eoanoka  laland,  aiid  a  thini  at  Waahlnf^n,  North  Carolina. 
They  alae  performed  much  labor  aa  quiwutrra  and  blackamltha,aiid  were  made  oaefol  In  loading  aiiddiachari^ng 
cnifaM  for  about  three  hundred  Government  Teaiela,  Bar>'lac  a*  a«w*  on  about  twenty  steamcra,  and  Sa  gang* 
ef  laborera  In  aerenl  drportraents.  More  than  flfty  of  them  were  employed  In  the  perlloua  duty  of  apleai^ng 
mnrtiniea  three  hnadred  milca  within  the  Confederate  Unea,  and  bringing  back  the  most  reliable  Informntlon, 

Boaa  the  negraca  ware  nnl£irmly  l-iyal  to  the  National  eoasew 

During  the  four  montha  that  Mr.  Colyer  waa  In  New  Bwa*,  he  and  hla  aaatatanta  cared  for  and  kept  Itom 
■t  and  Buffering  orar  eight  hundred  poopK 

*  When  thia  tkct  waa  told  to  Traaldent  linouln,  he  lald,  with  great  eameatneaa,  "  Well,  this  I  hare  always 
matatained  and  shall  Inalat  on.  that  no  slave  who  onoe  comes  within  our  Hues  a  fogltlrc  fhim  a  rebel  shall  erer 
b*  retnmad  to  hla  maatar.  Jtot  my  part,  I  have  hated  slavery  from  my  childhood.'  This  wiis  sold  at  about  the 
ttow  whan  be  bod  written  a  proclamation  of  emancipation,  which,  by  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  wa^ 


'  liiy-  oolteb's  nsin-quAKTitu. 
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against  Fort  Macon,  that  commanded  the  important  harbor  of  Beaufort, 
North  Carolina,  and  Bogne  Sound,'  That  fort,  with  others,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  seized  by  Governor  Ellis,  early  in  1861,*  before  the  so-called  seces- 
sion of  the  State.  Its  possession  by  the  Government  would  secure  the  ose 
of  another  fine  harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  National  vessels  engaged 
in  the  blockading  and  other  service,  an  object  of  great  importance.  It  stands 
upon  a  long  spit  or  ridge  of  sand,  oast  up  by  the  waves,  called  Bogue  Island, 
and  separated  from  the  main  by  Bogue  Sound,  which  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels.  At  the  head  of  the  deeper  part  of  Beaufort  harbor,  and  at  the 
terminus  of  the  railway  from  New  Berne,  is  Morehead  City,  tlurty-six  miles 
from  the  former ;  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  harbor  is  Beaufort,  the 
capital  of  Carteret  County,  and  an  old  and  pleasant  town,  which  was  a 
popular  place  of  resort  for  the  North  Carolinians  in  the  summer.  Into  that 
harbor  blockade-runners  had  for  some  time  been  carrying  supplies  for  the 
Confederates.* 

General  Bumside  intrusted  the  expedition  against   Fort  Macon  to  the 
command  of  General  Parke,  at  the  same  time  sending  General  Reno  to  make 
further  demonstrations  in  the  rear  of  Norfolk.     Parke's  forces  were  trans- 
ferred by  water  to  Slocnm's  Creek,  from  which  point  they  marched  across  the 
country  and  invested  Morehead  City,  nine  days  after  the  &11  of 
"^**'    New  Berne.*   The  latter  place  was  evacuated.    On  the  25th,  a  de- 
tachment, composed  of  the  Fonrth  Rhode   Island  and  Eighth 
Connecticut,  took  possession  of  Beaufort  without  Opposition,  for  there  was 
no  military  force  there. 

In  the  mean  time  a  flag  had  been  sent  to  Fort  Macon  with  a  demand  tor 
its  surrender.  It  was  refused,  the  commander.  Colonel  Moses  T.  White 
(nephew  of  Jefferson  Davis),  declaring  that  he  would  not  yield  until  he  had 
eaten  his  last  biscuit  and  slain  his  last  horse.  Vigorona  preparations  were  at 
once  made  to  capture  it,  and  on  the  11th  of  April  General  Parke  made  a 
reconnoissance  in  force  on  Bogue  Spit,  drove  in  the  Confederate  pick^s,  and 
selected  good  points  for  the  planting  of  siege-guns.  At  that  time  regular 
siege  operations  commenced,  and  the  garrison  was  confined  within  the  limits 
of  the  fort,  closely^  watched,  for  it  was  expected  that  in  their  supposed  dee- 

wltbhcld  fur  Bome  IIU»th^  Ibr  prndentiiil  rnisoat.— S«o  Mr.  Oolyer't  Report  rf  tk»  OkrUMan  JHw<«>  h  tU 
VttiMl  Stiittt  Army,  from  Angnat,  1841,  to  Angoat,  ISOS.  In  t)ut  nport  may  bo  lunnil  moat  ijit<!re<tlii|[  dauUa 
of  work  an<l  oxporiencw  among  the  fTeedmon  on  the  Atlantic  coaaL 

t  »  UaTioggaiaed  piiaaeaaiou  of  which  [New  Borne],  and  the  ralbond  paaslng  ^throogh  it,  70a  wlU  at  ocae 
throw  a  safllcient  foroe  upon  Beaufort,  and  take  the  atepa  neoeaaary  to  redaoe  Fort  Uaconaad  opes  that  port*— 
koClellaa'a  Inalniotlom,  January  Tth,  IMl 

*  Sec  page  161,  volnme  I. 

*  The  Confedorates  owned  a  war  steamer  eaUed  the  XiuktilU,  commanded  by  Captain  B.  F.  Pegram.  11 
the  beginning  of  Febmary,  1841,  ahe  waa  lying  In  the  harbor  of  Soathampton,  England,  with  a  cargo  of  ihina 
Tsloed  at  18,000,000,  Hear  herwaa  the  TTnlted  States  gtm-boat  TVacarorn,  Captain  Craren,  carrying  nine  baary 
gnns,  which  had  been  sent  OTer  for  the  apedal  porpose  of  watching  the  A'aahtiUU,  and  eaptnrlng  her  when  «k« 
thonld  pnt  to  tea.  The  British  anthorltlM,  sympatbUrtng  with  the  ^anfode^ltc^  notifled  Captain  Crana  tlai 
the  T\i^tarora  wonld  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  port  nntll  twrnity-foar  honraaft«r  the  XathtUU  shonlil  depart. 
The  Britlah  war-ship  Daantlt—Xtj  near,  ready  to  enforce  the  order,  and  the  armored  ship  Warrior  «»»  wMh 
call.  If  neceealty  ahoold  require  Ita  presence.  The  resalt  waa,  that  on  the  8d  of  Febmary  the  Stai^tU  Ml 
Sonthampton,  cladod  the  chase  of  the  Tuscarora,  that  oommenced  twenty-fotir  honra  afterwanl,  and  raa  to 
Moekade  Into  Beaabrt  harbor  on  the  SSth  of  tho  «am«  month,  with  her  Talnable  cargo.  She  ha<I  malrd  oa  Iht 
way  at  the  IHendly  T-ngh^li  port  of  Bermada,  where,  on  the  SSd  of  Fehnuuy,  an  order  wia  promnlgated  pn- 
Mblting  the  use  of  that  port  aa  a  coal  Mp6i  by  the  United  Stalca.  "this  waa  one  of  many  rimilar  exhlbtttw 
of  th<^  profeaaed  neotralUy  of  Great  Britain  during  the  war.  The  JITaaAritfe  remained  la  Paaafoft  antfl  tba  al^t 
of  the  t7th  of  March,  when  aha  again  tan  the  blockade,  and  went  to  aea  to  deprrdaU  upon  Aaariean  ■n<(daa^ 
fMaala, 
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it  they  might  make  a  sudden  and  fierce  sortie,  but  there  was  only 
3t  sHmiiBhing  occasionally.  Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  were 
r  from  a  wooded  point  near  Carolina  CitJ-  by  General  Parke,  and 
vere  constructed  beliind  .sr^d  dunes  on  Bogue  Spit,     Gun-boats 


TIKW    AT  lua  LA,NDI?(G    AT  HORKIISAD  CITY.*  t         V  <  f -''">' I   ■' '"'     *fU9^H 

)erating  with  them,  and  the  garrison,  composed  of  about  five 
orth  Carolinians,  was  cut  off  from  all  communication  by  sea  and 

iege  batteries  were  erected  on  Bogue  Spit  behind  sand-hills,  the 
ront  being  formed  by  sand-bags.  The  most  distant,  under  Lieu- 
g^ler,  of  the  New  York  Third  Artillery,  was  in  the  borders  of  a 
ut  fourteen  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  and  mounted  four  ten- 


rlew  looking  westward  of  the  canseiraj,  ou  which  lies  the  railway  track  fWim  the  main  at  More' 
r  wharf  Ht  deep  water.  Morehea^i  CMty  is  eeeii  in  tho  iiistancCj  and  Boguo  Simud  and  Spit  aftpear 
re  tlio  vessels  are  seen.  The  sin>;le  l)ird  indiciit^-s  tlio  place  of  M'trehead  l^lty ;  tho  two  birds,  the 
:ct«l  by  the  Natlonald;  the  three  binl^.  the  wooded  point  at  Carolina  City  from  which  ordnance 
:^re  sent  over  to  the  Spit :  iind  the  four  birds  show  the  iKwition  r»r  the  liindinp-pl.ice  on  the  Spit 
8iege-s:uns  were  taken  t()  ilu  ir  jfroper  places.  The  picture  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  the  writer 
f  the  Ben  De/ord^  in  DecembeR.  1S61 

e  comitanies  In  the  fi>rt  were  yonn^  men  from  Beaufort,  and  there,  fn  Bijjht  of  their  homes,  they 
oneni.  They  resorted  to  various  devices  to  keep  up  comiiiunicati<in  with  thi-dr  friends.  Among 
lid  send  out  tiny  vessels,  with  sails  all  set,  to  drift  across  the  bay,  around  the  marshe.%  to  Beaufort, 

or  other  kinds  of  messa;.'t.-a.  On  a  thin 
afloat  on  the  20th  of  April,  w:is  inscribed 
esfta^e  :  "  To  ths  Ladysof  Btaufori^ — «  e 
%  the  privations  of  War.  with  unexoeted 
jssil  due  reach  linr  port  of  destiny  yuii 
;ai-e  still  wt-Iland  alive  and  will  notlcevo 

rnina  of  theas  nid  Walla  we  have  hsd 
h  fights  with  the  Yankee  Piket  Gard,  llio 
la  Bt--nd9  there  best  Uespects  to  all  there 
Beaufort  and  surrounding  country." 
I'ancos  for  commanlcation  were  used  else- 
Lhe  contending  armies  wen'  on  the  Eap- 
plckets  of  both  sides  would  send  newt- 
1  and  forward  across  the  stream  io  thut 
i  picture  shows  one  in  the  possession  of 
.  Alvord,  Jr.,  of  General  Caldwell's  staff, 
ht  from  the  Kappahannock.  It  is  mntio 
in  Ixnrd,  about  twenty-three  inches  in 
[rip  of  the  same  for  a  keel,  and  a  rudder 
nail  Bticks  formed  raasta,  and  the  sails 
liecked  cotton  cloth.  On  It  a  newspaper  w:\8  sent  over  by  tho  Insurgent-'i  from  tho  Frederleks- 
river. 


NGW8PAPKB-B0AT   AT   rRKDRRK^SBTTBO. 
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inch:  mortars.  The  second  was  about  two  hniidred  ^ards  in  fhmt  of  it,  onder 
Captain  Morris,  of  the  First  Regular  Artillery,  and  mounted  three  long  80- 
pound  Parrott  guns ;  an^  the  third  was  one  hundred  yards  still  nearer  the 
fort,  composed  of  four  8-inch  mortars,  and  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Prouty, 
of  the  Third  New  York  Artillery.  When  these  batteries  were  completed,  the 
gun-boats  Daylight  (flag-ship) ;  l^ate  of  Georgia^  Commander  Armstrong ; 
and  Chippewa,  Lieutenant  Bryson,  and  the  barque  Gemsbolc,  Lieutenant 
Cavendish,  took  position  for  battle  outside  the  Spit,  within  range  of  the  fort. 
Bomside  came  down  from  New  Berne,  and  passed  over  to  the  batteries ;  and 
at  six  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  April,*  Fh^ler 
opened  fire  with  his  10-inch  mortars,  directed  by  Lieutenant 
Andrews  of  the  Signal  Corps,  and  his  accomplished  young  assistant.  Lieu- 
tenant Wait.'  The  other  batteries  followed,  and  in  the  course  often  minutes 
the  fort  replied  with  a  shot  from  Captain  Manney's  24-pounder  battery  on 
the  terreplein.  The  heavy -columbiads  and  32-pounder8  en  barbette  joined 
in  the  cannonade,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  fort,  belching  fire  and  smoke  like 
an  active  volcano,  was  sending  a  shot  every  minute.  The  National  batteries 
were  responding  with  equal  vigor,  and  the  war  vessels  were  doing  good 
service,  maneuvering  in  an  elliptical  course,  like  Dupont's  at  Port  Royal 
Entrance,  and  throwing  heavy  shot  and  shell  upon  the  fortress.  But  the 
roughness  of  the  sea,  caused  by  a  southwest  wind,  compelled  them  to  with- 
draw after  fightiug  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  land  batteries  kept  at  work 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  white  flag,  displayed  on  Fort 
Macon,  caused  their  firing  to  ceasa  Captain  Guion,  of  the  garrison,  came 
out  with  a  proposition  from  Colonel  White  to  surrender;  and  before  ten 
J  o'clock  the  next  morning*  the  fort  was  in  the  possesBion  of 

the  National  forces,  with  about  five  hundred  prisoners  of  war.* 
Bnmside  was  present,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  ensign  of  the 

'  Inaiae«nkethl»,wli<i«  th«iiiarUrsiiBdgiui>  werensltiuitedbehiodobttraotlaot  toTMoa  tbat  the  tu^t 
eonld  not  be  predKly  known,  nor  the  eHecU  at  miMllM  Hot  determined,  the  lerTicee  of  the  niemben  of  the 
S%timl  Oorpa  were  most  lm|KirtJint  As  en  UlostratlTe  exunple,  1  quote  Trom  the  report  of  Ueatenuit  Andrews 
on  this  oecesion :  '■  I  was  the  only  [Signal]  officer  on  datjr  on  Beaafort  atatlon,  ontil  Lleataanat  Marrin  Wall 
reported  for  duty.  My  station  was  at  a  ripbt  angle  wltk  the  line  of  Are,  so  that  1  waa  enabled  to  jadire  with 
aoonracy  the  distance  over  or  short  a  shot  fbll.  The  10-tnch  ibell  were  fisllinfr,  almoat  withoat  exeeption,  mora 
than  three  hondrrd  yards  beyunl  the  fort.  Llentenant  Walt  and  mytelfoantinned  to  aifnal  to  tbeoScar  in  ohaqn 
antil  the  oomct  range  was  obtained.  The  8-Inch  shell  were  lUllng  short— we  signaled  to  tha  officer  is 
charge  of  that  battery  with  the  same  eifect  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  battery  ci  Parrott  gnna,  which  was 
too  much  elerated.  From  the  position  of  oar  batteries,  It  was  fanpossible  for  the  officers  In  charge  to  ess  how 
their  shots  fell,  but  owing  to  the  ohserratlons  made  by  Llentenant  Walt  and  myself,  end  eignaled  to  them  &«m 
time  to  time,  an  aecnrate  range  was  obtained  by  all  the  batteries,  and  was  not  lost  daring  the  day.  A/ler  18  M^ 
«wry  Aot  find  from  oar  baUeritt/M  inoronth*  /er*." 

Lieutenant  Walt  (son  of  John  T.  Wait,  of  Norwich,  Conneettcot)  was  then  only  a  Uttia  more  than  niBetsea 
years  of  age.  He  had  acqnlnd  grf«t  skill  In  signaling,  and,  for  his  senrioes  on  this  occasion,  Mi^or  Hyee,  the 
chief  of  the  Signal  Department,  presented  him  with  a  very  beauHfnl  battle-flag.  A  few  months  later  ha  gsn 
Usyoangllfetubls  country,  while  gallantly  battling  with  his  regiment  (Eighth Conneetleat)  on  Iho  Seld  ef 
Antirtam. 

'  The  eapitnlatlon  was  signed  by  Colonel  M.  T.  White,  General  J.  O.  Parke,  and  Cammedure  Sanael 
Lodtwood.  The  troops  of  the  garrison  were  held  as  prisoners  of  war  on  parole  nntll  duly  exchanged.  The 
offloers  were  sllowed  to  retain  their  side-arms;  and  both  offloer*  and  men  bad  tha  prlrilege  of  earing  their  pel- 
rate  effects.  In  this  nmBIct  the  Nationals  lost  only  one  msn  killed  aid  two  wonndad.  The  OonMetmtca  lest 
ssTen  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  The  (hilts  for  the  Tirtors  were — the  Important  fort ;  the  command  of 
Beanfurt  Harbor;  20,000  pounds  of  powder;  150  10-Inch  shells;  290  g'2-pooad  shot;  UO  8-inch  shot,  sod  MOstssd 
of  arms. — See  Be|>orts  of  Qeneral  Burnside  and  Commodore  Lookwooil,  April  n,  1861. 

On  the  <lay  after  the  surrender  Burnside  Issned  a  cungtatulatnry  order,  la  wbleb  ha  said  be  took  partlcalit 
pleasure  "in  thanking  Oenetal  Parke  and  Us  brare  command  for  the  patient  labor,  fcrtttada,  sad  conrsfa 
displs]r«4  in  the  Investment  and  redaotlon  of  Fort  Mneon,"  and  declared  that  the  troops  had  "earned  tbs  riglU 
to  wear  upon  their  colors  and  guidons  the  words, '  Fort  Maooh,  April  88, 18«1'  " 
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Rqmblic,  and  the  new  colon  of  the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  battalion,  which  had 
just  been  presented  to  it  by  the  women  of  Providence,  unfuiied  over  the 
fort' 

The  writer  visited  and  sketched  Fort  Macon  in  December,  1864,  while 
accompanying  the  expedition  under  General  Butler  against  Fort  Fisher. 
The  transports  bearing  his  troops,  and  the  Ben  Deford,  his  head-quarters 
ship,  had  been  furnished  with  water  and  fuel  for  only  ten  days.  Having 
waited  three  days  at  the  place  of  rendezvoos,  twenty-five  miles  at  sea,  off 
Fort  Fisher,  for  the  arrival  of  the  war-vessels  that  were  to  co-operate  with 
the  soldiers,  it  was  necessary  to  run  up  the  coast  seventy  miles  to  Beaufoit 
for  a  new  supply  of  iiiel  and  water.  This  gave  the  writer  a  wished  for 
opportunity  to  visit  Beaufort  Harbor  and  its  surroundings.  We  entered  it 
daring  one  of  the  heaviest  gales  known  on  that  coast  for  thirty  years,  and 
were  detained  there  ibur  days,  during  which  time  we  visited  the  old  town 
of  Beaufort,  the  more  modem  Morehead  City/  Carolina  City,  the  Boguo 
Banks  or  Spit,  and  Fort  Macon.  The  latter  is  at  the  eastern  point  of  the 
S|»t,  upon  an  elevation  above  the  common  level,  composed  of  a  huge  mound 
of  sand  thrown  up  for  the  purpose.    The  fort  was  built  of  brick  and  stone, 


ro«T  v^cos  ni  ISM,* 

and  named  in  honor  of  Nathaniel  Macon,  a  distinguished  statesman  of  North 
Carolina.     Built  for  defense  against  a  foreign  foe,  its  principal  strength  in 

'  Tba  Confederate  flog  t^  wu  dlipbwed  by  the  Nitlontl  buoer  irss  mide  of  the  old  United  StatM  flag 
tfaat  waa  orer  the  fnrt  wbrn  the  Insnrgenta  wlud  It,  more  than  a  year  befoR,  The  red  and  white  atripca  had 
haen  ripped  apart,  and  thea  pat  together  ao  aa  to  form  the  broad  ban  of  the.  Oonfedente  flag.  Th«  aiiperllDuiia 
■tan  bad  been  eat  •«!,  and  the  holea  thus  made  werr  lofL 

'  Tbis  view  Is  from  the  ramparta,  near  the  sally-port,  looking  seawanl.  The  lowrr  and  the  apper  terrepleln, 
Mtwhiefa  tnrty-nlne  heavy  gnus  and  lome  mortara  ware  then  monnUil.  «t  boriieMa, are aera.  the  flrstbdog  apart 
ertba  uater  worka,  and  the  aeoond  the  rarmonntlag  of  the  walla  of  ihe  citodt-l  (elghtHrn  feet  In  helzht).  which 
w«n  eawmated,  oavered  with  turi;  aad  aorrooitded  a  hvge  parade.  In  the  foregronnd  la  aaea  an  iron  SS- 
|«aader. 
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masonry  and  gans  was  toward  the  sea,  and  it  perfectly  oommanded  the  nar- 
row ship  channel  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

We  found  Fort  Macon  very  mach  in  the  condition  in  which  Bumside 
observed  it  when  he  entered  it,  excepting  the  absence  of  fr&gments  of  thot 
and  shell  and  cannon  and  carriages,  made  by  the  National  missiles.  On  its 
wall,  landward  (seen  in  shadow  in  thd  engraving),  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
bombardment,  were  the  broad  wounds  made  by  shot  and  shell ;  and  here  and 
there  the  remains  of  fiirrows  made  by  them  were  seen  on  the  parades,  the 
ramparts,  and  the  glacis.  After  passing  half  an  hour  pleasantly  with  Cap- 
tain King,  the  commandant,  and  other  oflSoers  of  the  garrison,  and  making 
the  sketch  on  the  preceding  page,  we  departed  for  the  £en  Deford  in  the 
tug  that  took  us  from  it  and  on  the  following  day  left  the  harbor  for  the 
waters  in  front  of  Fort  Fisher. 

While  Parke  and  Lockwood  were  operating  at  Beaufort  Harbor,  troops 

under  General  Reno  were  quietly  taking  possession  of  important  places  on 

the  waters  of  Albemarle  Sound,  and  threatening  Norfolk  in  the  rear.     The 

movement  was  partly  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Parke  la  his  siege  of  Fort 

.  Macon,  and  partly  to  gain  some  substantial  advantages  on  the  Sounds. 

Reno's  force  consisted    of  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,   Fifty-first 
Pennsylvania,  the   Sixth   New  Hampshire,  and  a  part  of  the  Ninth  and 
.Eighty-ninth  New  York.     They  advanced  in  transports  up  the  Pasquotank 
to  within  three  miles  of  Elizabeth  City,  and,  landing  cautiously 
*  ^laJi"'    in  the  night,*  a  part  of  them  under  Colonel  Hawkins  were  pushed 
forward  to  surprise  and  intercept  a  body  of  Confederates  known 
to  be  about  leaving  that  place  for  Norfolk.     Hawkins  took  with  him  por- 
tions of  the  Ninth  and  Eighty-ninth  New  York,  and  Sixth  New  Hampshire ; 
and  a  few  hours  later  he  was  followed  by  General  Reno  and  the  renuun- 
der  of  the  troops. 

Hawkins  was  misled  by  a  treacherous  or  incompetent  guide,  and,  march- 
ing ten  miles  out  of  his  way,  lost  so  much  time  that  in  retracing  his  steps  he 
came  in  behind  General  Reno.  Meanwhile  the  Confederates  had  been 
apprised  of  the  movement,  and  when  the  Nationals  were  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  South  Mills,  near  Camden  Court-house,  they  were  assailed  with 
grape  and  canister  shot  from  the  foe,  who  were  in  a  good  position  with  artil- 
lery, liaving  a  dense  forest  in  their  rear  for  a  protection  and  cover,  and 
swamps  on  their  flanks.  The  attack  was  bravely  met.  Reno's  superior  num- 
bers soon  flanked  the  Confederates,  and  the  latter  hastily  withdrew.  A  gun- 
boat under  Captain  Flusser  had,  in  the  mean  time,  driven  the  foe  out  of  the 
woods  along  the  river-banks.  Hawkins's  Zouaves  had  made  a  gallant  charge, 
but  were  repulsed,  and  in  this  the  chief  loss  to  the  Nationals  occurred. 
They  had  fifteen  killed,  ninety-six  wounded,  and  two  made  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  the  Confederates  is  not  known.  They  left  thirty  killed  and  woimded 
on  the  field.  This  engagement  is  called  Thb  Battlb  of  Soctu  Mills. 
The  defeat  of  the  Third  Georgia  regiment  in  the  fight  produced  much 
consternation  in  Norfolk. 

General  Reno  allowed  his  wearied  troops  to  rest  on  the  battle-field  about 
six  hours,  when  they  returned  to  the  boats.  For  want  of  transportation,  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  some  of  his  killed  and  wounded  behind. 

Winton,  at  the  head  of  the  Chowan ;  Plymouth,  at  the  month  of  the 
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lioanoke;  and  Washington,  at  the  head  of  the  Pamlioo  River,  were  all 
quietly  occupied  by  the  National  foroes.'  This  occupation  so  widely  dis- 
persed Bomside's  troops, 
which  at  no  time  nnm- 
hered  more  than  sixteen 
thousand,  that  he  could 
no  longer  make  aggres- 
sive movements.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  no  troops  to 
spare  to  re-enforce  him; 
and  matters  remained 
comparatively  quiet  in  his 
department  until  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  when  he  was 
hastily  summoned  to  Fort- 
ress Monroe' 
with  all  the 
forces  he  conld 
collect;  for  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  on  the  Vir- 
ginia Peninsula,  under 
General  McClellan,  was 
then  apparently  in  great 
danger.  (General  Bnmside 
promptly  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, leaving  General  Fos- 
ter in  command  of  the 
department.  Daring  the 
four  months  of  his  cam- 
paign in  that  region,  Bum- 
side  had  exhibited  those 
traits  of  character  that  marked  him  as  an  energetic,  sagacious,  and  judi- 
cious commander,  and  led  to  his  appointment  to  more  important  posts  of 
duty. 

For  the  remainder  of  th«;  year,  the  coasts  of  North  Carolina  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  National  troops.  Its  ports  were  closed,  either  by  actual 
occupation  or  by  blockading  vessels,  and  its  comm^erce  ceased  entirely, 
excepting  such  as  was  carried  on  by  British  blockade-runners.  These,  in 
spite  of  the  greatest  vigilance  of  the  blockading  squadrons  cruising  off  its 
entrances,  constantly  entered  the  Cape  Fear  River,  with  military  supplies 
and  necessaries  for  the  Confederates,  until  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher,  at  the 
beginning  of  1865.    These  blockade-runners  were  steamships,  built  expressly 

1  At  a^at  this  time,  an  expedition  under  Cotnmodore  Romn  was  tent  to  obstraet  the  TMsmal  Svamp 
Cknal,  In  the  n»r  of  Korfblk.  Bowan  kift  Klizabeth  City  on  the  28d  of  April,  with  the  Lootmood,  WMUktatl. 
nd  Putnam,  each  with  an  offlc«r  and  a  dettchment  of  troops.  In  the  afternoon  ho  landed  one  hundred  men 
(fifty  on  each  Itanli),  and  then,  with  a  launch  un  the  canal  cflrr>'Ing  a  heavy  12-poander,  went  forward  aboat  two 
miles.  They  rank  a  schooner  In  the  canal,  and  filled  the  stream,  for  aboat  flfty  yards  abora  It,  with  stnmps  and 
t'Boks  of  trees,  brash,  rtiiss,  ind  earth.  In  this  work  they  met  with  no  opposition.  In  (hot.  the  Conredrrntes 
themselTss  had  «Tld«Dtlf  abandoned  the  use  of  the  cannl,  for  they  h.id  obstructed  It  fkrther  on  toward 
Horfolk. 


omunoHS  ni  Bumsira's  snrABmnrr. 
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for  the  purpose,  and  were  remarkable  for  strength  and  speed, 
but  little  water,  and  liad  raking  smoke-stacks.     Every  part   of 

painted  a  gi 
that  they  & 
seen  oven  in 
fog.  Thei 
ments  in  su 
Confederate 
ammunition 
necessaries ; 
of  life,  will 
ercd  hereaft 
While  13 
Rowan  wei 
on  the  coai 
Carolina,  S! 

Dupont  were  engaged  in  movements  on  the  coasts  of  South  C 
Georgia,  liaving  for  their  first  object  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulas: 
mately  other  important  points  and  posts  between  the  Savanna 
St.  Augustine  in  Florida. 

Wc  have  seen  that  at  the  close  of  1801  the  National  au 
supreme  along  the  coast  from  Wassaw  Sound,  below  the  Savanui 
the  North  Edisto,  well  up  toward  Charleston.'  National  t 
stationed  as  far  down  as  Daufuskie  Island ;  and  so  early  as  t 
December,  General  Sherman  had  directed  General  Quincy  A 
his  Chief  Engineer,  to  reconnoiter  Fort  Pulaski  and  report 
feasibility  of  a  bombardment  of  it.  Gillmore's  reply  was,  th; 
be  reduced  by  batteries  of  rifled  guns  and  mortars  placed  on 
Island,  southeast  of  Cockspur  Island,  on  which  the  fort  stood, 
the  narrower  channel  of  the  Savannah ;  and  that  aid  mighi 
from  a  battery  on  Venus  Point  of  Jones's  Island,  two  miles 
spur,  in  the  opposite  direction.  While  waiting  orders  from  Was 
the  subject,  the  Forty-sixth  New  York,  Colonel  Rosa,  was  sent 
Big  Tybee. 

At  about  this  time*  explorations  were  made  by  the  Nationals 
•Jan  1802  P°^^  ^^  finding  some  channel  by  which  gun-boats  m 
the  rear  of  Fort  Pulaski.  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Wilson,  o 
graphical  Engineers,  had  received  information  from  negro  pilot 
vinced  him  that  such  channel  might  be  found,  connecting  Calib 
with  the  Savannah  River.  General  Sherman  directed  him  to  explo 
of  it.  Taking  with  him,  at  about  the  first  of  January,  1862,  sev( 
Island  soldiers,  in  two  boats  managed  by  negro  crews  and  pilots, 
the  intricate  passages  between  the  low,  oozy  islands  and  mud-b; 
region  (always  under  cover  of  night,  for  the  Confederates  ha 
pickets  at  every  approach  to  the  fort),  and  found  a  way  into  thi 
River  above  the  fort,  partly  through  an  artificial  channel  called 
which   had  for   several   years  connected  Wright's  and  New  R 


Sec  page  125. 
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)rclingly,  when  Captain  John  Kogefs  made  another  reconnois- 
t,  and  so  satisfied  himself  tliut  gun-boats  could  navigate  the 
offered  to  command  an  expedition  that  might  attempt  it.  Sher- 
ipont  at  "once  organized  one  for  the  purpose.  The  land  troops 
II  char<>-e  of  General  Viele,'  and  the  gun-boats  were  commanded 
Another  mixed  force,  under  General  II.  G.  Wright'  and  Fleet- 


OU3TKUCTION8    IN  THE  8AVASNAU    UIVEB, 


'  Jan.  98, 
1S61. 


is,  was  sent  to  pass  up  to  the  Savannah  River,  in  rear  of  Fort 
iray  of  Wassaw  Sound,  Wilmington  River,  and  St.  Augustine 

latter  expedition  found  obstructions  in  St.  Augustine  Creek; 
•oats  were  able  to  co-operate  with  those  of  Rogers  in 
II  the  little  flotilla  of  five  gun-boats  of  Commodore 
;h  attempted  to  escape  down  the  river  from  inevi- 
le.  Tatnall  was  driven  back  with  two  of  his  vessels,  but  the 
3d. 

dition,  having  accomplished  its  object  of  observation,  returned 
■ad,  and  the  citizens  of  Savannah  believed  that  designs  against 
J  Fort  Pulaski  were  abandoned.  Yet  the  Confederates  multi- 
stmctions  in  the  river  in  the  form  of  piles,  sunken  vessels,  and 
mx-de-frixe  ;  and  upon  the  007.y  islands 
1  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
javy  earthworks,  and  greatly  enlarged 
lened  Fort  Jackson,  abotit  four  miles 
;y.  Anxong  the  most  formidable  of  the 
orks  was  Fort  Lee,  built  under  the 
Robert  E.  Lee,  after  his  recall  from  Western  Virginia,  in  the 
8(5 1 . 

T  the  heavy  reconnoissance  of  Rogers  and  Wright,  the  Nationals 
ment  on  Jones's  Island,  and  proceeded,  xmder  the  immediate 

C4eneral  Viele,  to  erect  an  earthwork  on  Venus  Point,  which 
Battery  Vulcan.  Tliis  was  completed  on  the  1 1  th  of  February, 
reat  labor,*  and  with  a  little  battery  on  iJird  Island,  opposite 


CIIETl  IT  XD>-rBUlL 


IS  consisted  of  the  Forly-elahth  New  York  ;  two  companies  of  New  York  volnnteer  engineers, 
19  of  Khode  Island  volunteer  artillery  with  twenty  heavy  enns. 

x>ps  consisted  of  the  Fourth  New  llauipshlre.  Colonel  Whipple;   Sixth  Connecticut,  Colonel 
Inety-seventh  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Quess. 

riasketch  made  by  the  author  from   the  deck  of  a  steam-tli?,  Just  at  sunset  in  April,  1S66. 
the  remains  of  the  formidable  obstructions,  those  from  tlii'  main  rhnniiel  having  been  removed. 
Fort  .I.iekson.    On  the  rl^ht  are  seen  earthworks  on  a  small  Island,  sml  »»n  ihe  li-fl  the  shore 
while  In  the  dlstince  is  the  City  of  Savannah. 
•  «as  built  across  the  Island,  chiefly  by  t'e  Forty-eighth  Se-.T  York,  over  which  heavy  mortiirs 
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(Battery  Hamilton),  effectually  closed  the  Savannah  River  in  the  rear  of 
Fort  PulaakL  That  fortress,  as  we  have  already  observed,'  waa  a  strong 
one  on  Cockspur  Island,  which  is  wholly  a  marsh.     Its  walls,  twenty-five 

feet  in  height  above  high  water,  pre- 
sented fire  faces,  and  were  casemated 
on  all  sides,  and  mounted  one  tier  of 
guns  in  embrasures  and  one  en  barbette. 
The  absolute  blockade  of  Fort  Pd- 
laski  may  be  dated  from  the  22d  of 
February.  Preparations  were'  then 
made  on  Tybee  Island  to  bombard  it 
Nearly  all  of  the  work  had  to  be 
done  in  the  night,  and  it  was  of  the 
same  laborious  nature  as  that  per- 
formed on  Jones's  Island.  It  took 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  to 
move  a  single  heavy  gun,  with  a 
sling-cart,  over  the  quaking  mod 
jelly  of  which  Tybee  Island  is  com- 
posed; and  it  was  often  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  it  was  kept  from  going  down  twelve  feet  to  the 
bottom  of  the  morass,  when,  as  sometimes  it  happened,  it  slipped  from  the 
causeway  or  a  plat- 
form.* Patiently  the 
work  was  carried 
on  under  the  super- 
vision of  General 
Gillmore,  who  was 
in  chief  command, 
and  on  the  9th  of 
April  eleven  bat- 
teries, containing  an 
aggregate  of  thirty- 
six  guns,  were  in 
readiness  to  open  fire  on  the  fort.'    On  that  day  the  commanding  General 


4in!fCT  A.  OtLUIOU. 


nioc  or  POST  Piruusi. 


w«r«  dniE^.  Ttav  trlands  n«ir  the  month  of  the  SsTsntuih  ore  formed  of  mod,  of  Jelly  oontlateney,  from  four  te 
tweWe  feet  In  <lopth,  nn<l  resting  on  Imir  liquid  clajr.  The  snrftoe  It  covered  with  «  llfht  turf  of  muted  graee- 
roote.  Over  this  the  causevraj  wet  built,  of  pole*  covered  with  looee  plenke;  and  npon  this  road  mottan  weigk- 
ing  more  than  eight  tons  were  dragged,  end  placed  In  butterj  on  lieavy  plank  platforais.  This  labor  «u  all  per- 
formed at  night 

■  See  pnge  17t,  volnma  i 

'"Vo  one,"  said  Olllmore  in  his  report,  "  can  form  any  bat  a  fhlnt  conception  of  the  nereaieaa  labor  by 
which  murtors  of  eight  and  a  half  tons  weight,  and  colamblads  but  a  trifle  lighter,  were  moved  in  the  dead  of 
night  over  a  narrow  caaeeway  bordered  by  awampa  on  each  side,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  oiciluia*iL 
and  buried  in  the  mnd  beyond  rea«h," 

*  These  were  battorio*  Slanto»  and  Orant,  three  10-Inch  mortan  each ;  £ya»  and  14tteal»,  three  enlombiadi 
each;  Surtuide,  one  heavy  mortar;  Shtrman,  three  heavy  mortars;  JlaiUek,  two  heavy  mortars;  Sa>U,  Am 
onlamblads;  Sl^el,  flvo  SO-ponndcr  Panott,  and  one  48-poander  James;  MeCMlan,  two  84-paanden  smI  two 
M-ponndcrs  James;  TbMen,  four  tO-tnch  slegis  mortars.  TMteti  and  MeOltUatt  mr»  only  LMO  yards  ft«n  Ike 
fort;  Stanton  was  8.400  yards  dlMant  Each  battery  had  a  service  magattne  for  two  days'  sopply  of  smmaal- 
tion,  and  a  depot  jnwdcr  inainulne  of  8,000  borrela  capaeity  was  ciinstmotsd  near  the  Mtrtello  tower,  (irintod  ^ 
page  JM^  which  waa  the  laniUng-placo  tor  all  supplies  on  Tybcc. 
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isroed  minnte  orders  for  the  woridng  of  the  batteries,  which  was  to  com- 
mence at  daybreak  the  next  rooming.' 

Genera!  David  Hunter,  who  had  just  succeeded  General  Sher- 
man* in  the  command  of  the  Department,  arrived  at  Tybeo  on    '  '*^^*'' 
the  evening  of  the  8th,  accompanied  by  General  Benbam  as  dis- 
trict commander.    At  sanrise  on  the  morning  of  the-  10th,  Hunter  sent 
Lieutenant  J.  H.  Wilson  to  the  fort,  with  a  summons  to  the  commander  of 
the  garrison   (Colonel  Charles  H.   Olmstead,  of  the  First  Georgia  Volun- 
teers) to  surrender.     It  was  refused,  the  commander  saying,  "  I  am  here  to 
defend  this  fort,  not  to  surrender  it,"  and  at  a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock  the 
batteries  opened  upon  it.     They  did  not  cease  firing  until  night,  when  fivo 
of  the  guns  of  the  fortress  were  silenced,  and  the  responses  of  the  others  were 
becoming  feeble.     All  night  long,  four  of  Gillmore's  gnas  fired  at  intervals 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes:  and  at  sunrise  the  next  morning'     ,     ^,  „ 

,,  .  •'  ,-,  i.,i  .  ?        » April  11. 

the  batteries  commenced  afresh,  and  with  the  greatest  vigor.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  the  fort,  at  the  point  on  which  the  missiles 
from  the  three  breaching  batteries  (Sigel,  Scott,  and  MoClellan)  fell,  was 
crumbling.  A  yawning  breach  was  visible;  and  yet  the  fort  kept  up  the 
fight  gallantly  until 
two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  pre- 
parations were  made 
to  storm  it.  Then  a 
white  flag  displayed 
from  its  walls  caused 
the  firing  to  cease, 
and  the  siege  to  end 
b  its  surrender.  Ten 
of  its  guns  were  dis- 
mounted ;  and  so  de- 
structive of  masonry 
had  been  the  Parrot  t 
projectile's  (some  of 
which  went  through 
the  six  or  seven  feet 
of  brick  walls)  that 

there  was  imminent  »««icu  a  run  ruL^sKi.' 

danger  of  their  pierc- 

mg  the  magazine  and  ex|)osing  it  to  explosion.'  The  Nationals,  who  wen- 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Viele,  had  only  one  killed.  Thi- 
Confederates  had  one  killed  and  several  wounded.  It  was  a  very  hard  fought 
but  almost  bloodless  battle.     The  spoils  of  victory  were  the  fort,  forty-seven 


>  Be*  tie  report  of  Qeaprel  Qlllinnre,  dated  April  80,  ISO. 

*  Thl»  li  >  view  iir  the  angle  of  the  fort  where  the  greet  breach  wu  made.  It  me  copied  by  permlwlon, 
from  a  drawing  that  accompanied  General  Oillmore^e  report,  pnbHshed  by  D.  Vanoatrand.  New  Tnrk.  It  waa 
iketehed  on  the  morning  after  the  bitttle.  When  the  writer  Tlslted  Fort  l>nlDakl,  In  April,  18M,  this  breach  waa 
repaired,  bnt  the  caaemates  within  It  were  atlll  In  mhia. 

*  Qinmnre^B  breaching  batteries  had  been  ordered  to  assail  the  eastern  half  i>f  the  pannoupe,  corering  the 
•enh  and  aootheaat  (haea,  so  a*  to  take  in  roTene,  through  the  opening  (bnncd  by  them,  the  powder  nagatlne. 

^Theae  faatteriea  were  establlabrd  at  the  mean  dlatanoe  of  l.TOO  yards  from  the  aeaqi  walla  of  the  Airt. 
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heavy  gnns,  a  large  supply  of  fixed  ammunition,  forty  thonsand  poondi 
of  gunpowder,  and  a  large  quantity  of  commissary  stores.     Three  hundred 

men  were  made  prisoners.'     By  this  victory,  won  on  the  first 
' ^Jm*    anniversary  of  the  fell  of  Fort  Sumter,'  the  port  otlSavannah  vis 

sealed  against  blockade-runners.  The  capture  of  Fort  Jackson 
above,  and  of  the  city,  would  have  been  of  little  advantage  to  the  Nationals 
then,  for  the  forces  necessary  to  hold  them  were  needed  in  more  important 
work  farther  down  the  coast 

While   Gillmore  and  Vicle  were  besieging   Fort  Pulaski,  Commodore 
Dnpont  and  General  Wright  were  making  easy  conquests  on  the  coast  of 

Florida.  Dupont  left  Port  Royal  on  the  28th  of  February,'  in 
*'"*■  the  WabasK,  with  twenty  armed  vessels,  and  six  transporU 
bearing  land  forces,  and  on  the  Ist  of  March  arrived  in  St.  Andrew's  Sound, 
north  of  Cumberland  and  St.  Andrew's  Islands.  Leaving  th&  Wabash,  Dn- 
pont raised  his  flag  on  the  smaller  war  vessel  Mohican,  and,  at  ten  o'clock 
on  the  2d,  the  fleet  anchored  in  Cumberland  Sound,  between  Cumberland 
Island  and  the   Georgia  main.     Its  destination  was   Fort  Clinch,*  on  the 


ron  OLnioiL 


northern  extremity  of  Amelia  Island,  a  strong  regular  work,  and  prepared 
by  great  labor  for  making  a  vigorous,  defense.  Outside  of  it,  along  the 
shores,  were  heavy  batteries,  well  sheltered  and  concealed  behin<^s3nd-hills 
on  their  front,  while  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Cumberland  Island  was  a 
battery  of  four  guns.  These,  with  the  heavy  armament  of  Fort  Clinch,  per- 
fectly commanded  the  waters  in  the  vicinity. 

Dupont  had  expected  vigorous  resistance  at  Fort  Clinch,  and  he  was 
incredulous  when  told  by  a  fugitive  slave,  picked  up  on  the  waters,  that  the 
troops  had  abandoned  it,  and  were  fleeing  from  Amelia  Island.  The  rumor 
was  confirmed,  and  Dupont  immediately  sent  for'itard  Commander  Drayton, 
of  the  Pawnee,  with  several  gun-boats,  to  save  the  public  property  there 
and  prevent  outrages.  He  then  returned  to  the  Wabash,  and,  going  outside, 
went  down  to  the  main  entrance  to  Femandina  harbor.  There  he  w«« 
detained  until  the  next  morning.  Meanwhile  Drayton  had  sent  Lieutenant 
White,  of  the  Ottawa,  to  hoist  the  National  flag  over  Fort  Clinch.    This 


'  Report  of  Oeoml  Hanter,  April  18;  of  0«nn«l  Buihwn,  April  la,  and  of  OclMral  Oillmon,  Arril  K 
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KXrLDITIO::   AGAJNSl'  FORT  CUKOH. 


'•rT.  t    gtiiifi,  a  largo  B<ipp!y  uf  fixed  ainmunitifin,  forty    thoi 
i,uii|'OWili-v,  tui<\  :i  larjie  quantity  of  c<jimni_ssary  stonj*.     " 

meu  were  iimd>-  prLsontjrs.'     By  this  victory, 
'■^r^s.'"     ••innivpr«iiy  <-f  the  M\  of  Fort  Surot.ft-,"  the 

heuU'il  iicrii"*''*  1>lo''kude-rtuiTH;rs.     Tlie  cr 
h^M^ve,  and  oCtho  ciiy,  vouM  have  been  of  Jittle  adv: 
tL<  n,  U>r  ibf  ii.>r»W'S  in-oessary  to  bold  tbd&  vr    ■ 
work  farthv-r  down  the  coast.  -  "-• 

"While   (iiilmore  und  Violc  were  bcaicgijig    • 
Dapout  and  Go>K-i-al  "V^'riglil  weru  making  easy 

Florida..    TJaponb  lefl  Port  liovalon  tbt 

(he    'B'rrAasAy  vith   twenty   armed   ^  • 
iK'ariMp  land  for--w,  and  K>n  the  1st  r.f  March  arri 
north  of  Cumberland  and  St..  AmlrewV  Island* 
jK>nt  r!iis<>d  his  8atr  on  the  snialltT  war  vc8m>!  J/  <  .. 
on  tho  ..'d,  the  fluPt  aii.hored  in  Cumberland  Sound, 
Island   nnd   the    tJe<5rgi»  main.     Its  destination  vras   jfcuft  L 


sSKC 


ruBT  ruKcn. 


Dorthcm  t'XtrcBiwy  of  Amelia  Island,  a  stroni;  Teenlar  work,  an 

by  ;:.'r«Jit  labor  for  miikinp  a 

!i}ion-4,  were  heavy  batteries,  v 

on  their  front,  while  on  the  southern  extrenfity  of  Cninberland  I 

T>atter)'  of  fonr  gnns.     These,  vith  the  heav/  armament  of  ' '  " 

f(!etly  eommanded  Uie  waterx  in  the  vicinity. 

I>upont   had  expected  visroroup  r<^isi.ince  at  Fort  Cliii.!li.  -, 
mereduJou.s  when  told  by  a  fugitive  slave,  |)i''i-  ■'■  I'n  '"■  'br  ti-nT.f 
troops  had  abandoned  ij,  «ud  were  fleeing  i- 
vac  confimip^,  and  DofoBt  immediately  sent  Ij.  ' 
of  the  Pwrtiff,  with  several  gun-boats,  to  save 
and  pre%-ent  out  rages.    He  then  returned  to  the  ^' 
•■.•rat   down  to  the  main  entrance  to  Femandii.  ,   (,..,.^1. 
detained  nntil  the  next  morning.     Meanwhile  Drtyton  had  s 
White,  of  the  Ottawa,  to  hoist  the  National  flag  over  Fort 


■  Rvport  or  Gi>n«iil  Hant«r,  April  18:  of  rj«n<ral  Boham,  Afrll  IK,  sn-l  of  daiwnil  fl 
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was  th«  firat  of  the  old  National  forts  whieh  was  "  repossessed "  br  the 
Gorernment. 

The  Confederates  fled  from  the  village  of  Femandina,*  near  the  fort,  and 
also  from  the  village  of  St.  Mary's,  a  short  distanoe  up  the  St.  Mary's  River, 
lltese  were  at  once  occupied  by  National  forces.  Fort  Clinch  was  garrisoned 
by  a  few  of  General  Wright's  troops,  ai)d  Commander  C.  R.  P.  Rogers,  with 
some  launches,  captured  the  Confederate  steamer  Darlington,  lying  in  the 
adjacent  waters.  The  insurgent  force  was  utterly  broken  up. 
"  We  captured  Port  Royal,"  Dnpont  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  '  "J^  *• 
Navy,' "  but  Femandina  and  Fort  Clinch  have  been  given  to  us." 

News  reached  Dupont  that  the  Confederates  were  abandoning  every  post 
along  the  Florida  coast,  and  he  took  measures  to  occupy  them  or  hold  them 
in  durance.    Commander  Gordon  was  sent  with  three  gun-boats  to  Bruns- 
wick, the  terminos  of  the  Brunswick  and  Pensacola  railway.     He  took  pos- 
session of  it  on  the  9th  of  March.     The  next  day  he  held  the  batteries  on 
the  islands  of  St.  Simon  and  Jekyl,  and  on  the  13th  he  proceeded  with  the 
Potomska  and  JPocahontcu  through  the  inland  passage  from  St.  Simon's 
Sound  to  Darien,  on  the  Altamaha  River,  in  Georgia,    l^is  place,  like  Bruns- 
wick, was  deserted,  and  nearly  all  of  the  inhabitants  on  St.  Simon's  and 
neighboring  islands  had  fled  to  the  main.     In  .the  mean  time  Dupoot'  sent  a 
Bmall  flotilla,  under  a  judicious  officer.  Lieutenant  Thomas  Holdup  Stevens, 
conaistmg  of  the  gun-boats  Ottawa,  Seneca,  Pembina,  and  fftir<m,  with  the 
transports  /.  P.  Smith  and  EUen,  to  enter  the  St.  John's  River,  twenty-five 
miles  farther  down  the  coast,  and  push  on  to  Jacksonville,  and  even  to 
Klatka,  if  possible.     Stevens  approached  Jacksonville  on  the  evening  of  the 
nth  of  March,*  and  saw  large  fires  in  that  direction ;  and  on  the       ,^ 
following  day  he  appeared  before  the  town,  which  was  abandoned 
by  the  Confederate  soldiers.*    The  fires  had  been  kindled  by  order  of  General' 
Trapier,  the  insurgent  commander  of  that  district,  who  directed  the  houses, 
stores,  mills,  and  other  property  of  persons  suspected  of  being  in  favor  of  the 
Union,  to  be  bamt    Under  that  order,  eight  immense  saw-mills  and  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable'  lumber  were  burned  by  guerrillas.     On  the  appearance 
of  Stevens's  flotilla,  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  town,  with  S.  L.  Burritt 
at  their  head,  went  on  board  his  vessel  (the  Ottawa)  and  formally  surrendered 
the  place.    The  Fourth  New  Hampshire,  Colonrf  Whipple,  landed  and  took 
possession,  and  it  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Union  people  who  remained 
there. 

Two  days  before  Jacksonville  was  surrendered  to  Stevens,  Fort  Marion 
and  the  ancient  city  of  St.  Aagustine,  still  farther  down  the  coast,*    ^  ^^ 
were  surrendered  to  Commander  C.  R.  P.  Rogers,  who  had  crossed* 

'  Fatnudina  was  tbo  cunrn  tenatnis  of  th*  Cedar  Keya  and  nmumdlna  RsUwsy,  that  nxMscd  from  th« 
Maud  to  Um  maiD  on  treatle-work.  A  tntn  vaa  Joat  atarting  on  tko  arriral  of  DraTton.  In  th*  Ottawa  be 
ponoail  It  atHial  two  milea,  firing  sevvnil  shota  at  tho  Incotnotlre.  bat  vltboat  doing  mocb  damage. 

'  So  kcgc  a  nonbcr  at  Rartbern  people  Inhabited  JackmnTflle  at  the  beginning  of  the  var,  that  It  wu 
aUed  by  the  natlTea  a  "  Tonkae  tavD.'' .  But  waj  of  them  wen  iocoaatonlala,  and  of  MD  (kmlllea  wbn  ware 
there  when  Dupont  airlred  on  the  coaat,  onl;  TO  remained  when  Bterena  appeared.  Jackaonrllle  waa  one  at  the 
most  bMntlAil,  af  weH  a«  the  most  flonrlahlng  and  Important  eltlcn  In  Florida ;  bnt  this  beginning  of  mlmry 
br  the  lohabltams  dU  not  end  nntll  it  waa  nearly  all  daatroyad  diirinr  tht  war. 

*  St  Aognatlne  1«  the  capital  of  SL  John's  Connty,  Florida,  and  la  eltnated  on  an  eetnarjr  nf  the  Atlantle, 
calUit  Korth  BlT«r.  and  two  mflea  tram  the  ocean.  It  It  npon  a  plain  a  few  feet  ahoT<^  the  sea.  It  Is  the  oldeat 
town  Id  the  Unltrd  Btatea  Ibondad  \>j  EonpfaiUk    The  Spaolvd*  baitt  a  fort  tborc  In  1MIV, 
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the  bar  in  the  Wabash.  With  a  flag  of  trnce,  and  accon 
Mr.  Dennis,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  he  landed,  and  was  soon  ; 
Mayor  of  the  town,  who  conducted  him  to  the  City  Hall,  wh 
received  by  the  Common  Council.  He  was  informed  that  two  B 
panics,  who  had  garrisoned  the  fort,  had  left  the  place  on  the  previ< 

and  that  th 
no  means  fo 
if  there  wa 
lion  to  figh 
snring  the  ai 
the  kind  in 
his  Govern!) 
all  peacefi 
tliey  formal 
St.  August! 
hands.  Foi 
decayed  cas 
walls,  buil 
Spaniards   c 

last  century  (and  which  was  seized  by  the  insurgents  early  in  186 
dependencies,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Nationals.  On  the 
broad  walls  of  the  fort,  huts  and  tents  were  eoon  erected. 

The  capture  of  St.  Augustine  was  followed  by  a  visit  of  Xi 
boats  to  Musquito  Inlet,  fifty  miles  farther  down  the  Florida 
which  it  was  reported  light-draft  vessels  -were  carrying  Englis 
other  supplies  for  the  Confederates,  which  had  been  transhipjH 
British  port  of  Nassau.  The  boats  were  the  Penguin,  Lieute 
who  commanded  the  expedition,  and  the  Henry  Andrew,  A( 
Mather.  On  their  arrival,  a  small  boat  expedition,  composed  ol 
men,  under  Budd  and  Mather,  was  organized  for  a  visit  to  Mtisqu 
While  returning,  the  two  commanders,  who  were  in  one  boa 
an  abandoned  earthwork  and  dense  grove  of  live  oaks.  Thert 
fired  upon  by  the  concealed  foe.  Budd  and  Mather,  and  thi-ee 
men  cxjmposing  the  boat's  crew,  were  killed,  and  the  remainin 
wounded  aiid  made  prisoners.  The  other  boats  were  fired  upon 
came  up,  and  their  passengers  suffered  much  ;  but  tinder  the  co" 
they  escaped. 

In  this  expedition  the  Nationals  lost  five  killed  and  eleve 

Had  it  been  entirely  successful,  all  Florida  might  have 'been  bn 

the  control  of  the  National  forces  for  a  time,  for  there  was  panic 

in  that  region  after  tlie  iiill  of  Fort  PulaskL     Pensac;c 

'^o^isoa"*    afterward  evacuated"  by  the  Confederate  General,  *; 

who  burnt  every  thing  that  he  could  at  the  navy 

hospital,  and    in    Forts   McRee   and  Barrancas,  aud  retreated 

interior.     But,  as  events  proved,  the  Nationals  -could  not  have  1 

at  that  time.    Because  of  their  weakness  in  numbers,  their  conque 

apparently,  in  more  harm  than  good  to  the  Union  cause.     At  fin 
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thejr  inapiied  in  the  bresAa  «f  the  Uiiioa  people  developed  quite  a  wide- , 
spread  loyalty.  A  Union  convention  vas  called  to  assemble  at  Jacksonville 
on  the  10th  of  April,  to  organize  a  loyal  State  Grovemment,  when,  to  the 
dismay  of  those  oigaged  in  the  matter,  Greneral  Wright  prepared  to  with- 
draw his  fi>vce8,'two  days  befix^  the  time  when  the  convention  was  to 
meet  General  Trapier  would  of  coarse  return,  so  the  leaders  were  com- 
pelled to  fly  for  their  lives  with  the  Rational  troops,  instead  of  attempting 
to  re-establish  a  loyal  government.  In  consequence  of  a  sense  of  insecurity 
caused  by  this  event,  very  little  Union  feeling'  was  manifested  in  Florida 
daring  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Dnpont  returned  to  Port  Royal  on  tiie  27th  of  March,  leaving  a  small 
force  at  different  points  to  watch  the  posts  recovered.  He  found  Skiddaway 
and  Greene  Islands  abandoned  by  the  Confederates,  and  the  important 
Wassaw  and  Ossabaw  Sounds  and  the  Vernon  and  Wilmington  Rivers 
entirely  open  to  the  occupation  of  Natioual  forces.  So  early  as  the  11th  of 
Febmary,  General  Sherman,  with  the  Forty-seventh  New  York,  had  taken 
quiet  possession  of  Edisto  Island,  from  which  all  the  white  inhabitants  had 
fled,  bnrnrog  thar  cotton  on  their  departure.  By  this  movement  the 
Natimal  flag  was  carried  more  than  half  way  to  Charleston  from  Beaufort. 
And  so  it  was,  that  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter, 
the  entire  Atlantao  and  Gulf  coast,  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  Perdido  Bay, 
excepting  the  harbor  of  Charlestoa  and  its  immediate  surroundings,  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  National  power  was  su- 
preme. To  Dupont  and  the  new  Commander  of  the  Department  of  the 
South  (General  Hunter)  Charleston  was  now  a  coveted  prize,  and  they 
made  preparations  to  attempt  its  capture.  That  movement  we  will  consider 
hereafter. 

Tamii^  again  to  Hampton  Roads,  we  see  General  Butler  and  some 
troops  going  out  upon  another  expedition,  with   his  purpose  a  profound  - 
secret,  but  which  proved  to  be   one  of  the  most   important  movements 
of  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  war.     It  was  the  expedition  against  New 
Orleans. 

We  have  seen'  that  so  early  as  September,  1861,  General  Butler  was 
commisnoned  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  go  to  New  England  and  "  raise, 
ann,  and  uniform  a  volunteer  force  for  the  war,"  to  be  composed  of  ux 
regiments.  Unavoidable  collision  with  the  efforts  of  State  authorities  to- 
raise  men  ensued,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  Butler's  mission  would  be 
fruitless.  To  give  lum  more  efficiency,  the  six  New  England  States  were 
Gonstitnted  a  Military  Department,  and  Major-General  Butler  was  made  its 
commander  while  engaged  in  recruiting  his  division.  He  worked  to  that 
end  with  untiring  energy,  in  the  face  of  opposition ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  his  six  thousand  troops  and  more  wei-e  ready  for  the  field.  The 
Government  had  then  turned  its  attention  to  the  posts  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  its  tributary  waters,  and  the  seusure  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and 
the  occnpation'ot  Texas,  formed  parts  of  its  capital  plan  of  operations  in  that 
region.  .Butler  was  ct^ed  upon  to  suggest  the  best  rendezvous  for  an  expe- 
dition against  Mobile.     He  nam^d  Ship  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Mississippi, 
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between  Mobile  Baj  and  Lake  Borgne  (a  \o\r  saad-bar,  \jvag  just  above  low 
water,  and  averaging  seven  miles  in  length  and  three-foiirtbs  of  a  mile  in 
width),  as  the  most  eligible  point  for  operations  against  any  part  of  the  Gnif 
Coast.  Thither  some  of  hia  troops  were  sent,  in  the  fine  steamship  Con$ti- 
(ution,  under  General  J.  W.  Phelps,  whom  Butler  well  knew,  and  honored 
as  a  commander  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  vicinity.  The  Oon^itntion  returned, 
and  two  thousand  more  of  the  six  thousand  men  embarked,  when  an  electro- 
graph  said  to  Butler,  in  Boston,  ^'■DorCt  sail     DisembrtrkJ" 

The  Government  was  then  trembling  because  of  the  seeming  imminenoe 
of  war  with  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  seizure  of  Mason  and  SlidelL 
They  were  in  Fort  Warren,  and  the  British  Government  had  demanded  their 
surrender.  Tliis  made  the  authorities  at  Washington  pause  in  their  aggressiTe 
policy,  to  wait  for  the  development  of  events  in  that  connection.  But  the 
tremor  was  only  spasmodic,  and  soon  ceased.  The  work  against  treason  vu 
renewed  with  increased  vigor.  -  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  was  in  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan's Cabinet  during  the  closing  days  of  his  administration' — a  man  pos- 
sessed of  great  physical  and  mental  energy,  comprehensiveness  of  intellectual 

grasp,  and  great  tenacity  of  will,  had 

superseded  Mr.  Cameron 

"  '^t'     **  Secretary  of  War,'  and 

a  eonferenoe  between  him 

and  General  Bntler  resulted    in  a 

decision  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to 

capture  New  Orleans,  and  hold  the 

lower  MississippL 

When  that  decision  was  referred 
to  General  McClellan,  the  latter 
thought  such  an  expedition  was  not 
feasible,  for  it  would  take  fifty  thou- 
sand men  to  give'  it  a  chance  of  soo- 
cess,  and  where  were  they  to  come 
from  ?  He  was  unwilling  to  spare  a 
single  man  of  his  more  than  tiro 
hundred  thousand  men  then  lying  at 
ease  around  Washington  City.  His  question  was  promptly  answered.  New 
England  was  all  aglow  with  enthusiasm,  and  its  sons  were  eagerly  flockbg 
to  the  standard  of  General  Butler,  who  asked  for  only  fifteen  thousand  men 
for  the  expedition.  Already  more  than  twelve  thousand  were  ready  for  the 
field,  under  his  leadership.  Two  thousand  were  at  Slip  Island ;  more  than 
fvfo  thousand  were  on  ship-board  in  Hampton  Roads ;  and  over  eight  tbon- 
sand  were  ready  for  embarkation  at  Boston. 

President  Lincoln  gave  the  project  his  sanction.  The  Departmgnt  of  tAe 
Giilf  was  created,  and  General  Butler  was  placed  in  command  of  it  On 
the  23d  of  February'  he  received  minute  orders  from  General 
McClellan  to  co-operate  with  the  navy,  first  in  the  daptore  of  New 
Orleans  and  its  approaches,  and  then  in  the  reduction  of  Mobile,  Galveston, 
and  Baton  Ronge,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  occupying  Texas.    To  his  New 
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England  troops  were  added  three  regunento,  tboa  at  Baltimore,  and  ordera 
vere  given  for  two  others  at  Key  West  and  one  at  Fort  Piokens  to  join  the 
expedition.  Oa  paper,  the  whole  foree  was  aboat  eighteen  thousand,  bat 
when  they  were  all  mastered  on  Ship  Island  they  amounted  to  only  thirteen 
thonsand  seven  hnndred.  Of  these,  five  hundred  and  eighty  were  artillery- 
men and  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  were  cavalry. 

On  the  day  after  receiving  his  instroctions,  General  Bntler  left  Washington 
and  hastened  to  Fortress  Monroe.     To  Mr.  Lincoln  he  said,  "  Good-bye,  Mr. 
President^  we  shall  take  New  Orleans  or  you'll  never  sec  me  again ;"  and 
with  the  assurance  of  Secretary  Stanton,  that  "  The  man  who  takes  New 
Orleans   is  made  a   lieutenant-general,*"    Butler  embarked   at 
Hampton  Roads,*  accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  stafi^  and  fourteen     *  '?h^ 
handred  troops,  in  the  fine  steamship  MisHisippi.    Fearful  perils 
were  encountered  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  and  vexatious  delay  at  Port 
Royal ;'  and  it  was  thirty  days  after  he  left  the  capes  of  Virginia  before  he 
debarked  at  Ship  Island.'    There  was  no  house  upon  that  desolate    ,  ^^ 
sand-bar,  and  some  charred  boards  were  all  the  materials  that 
could  be  had  for  the  erection  of  a  shanty  for  the  accommodation  of  Mrs.  Butler. 
The  fiimiture  for  it  was  taken  from  a  captured  vessel 

When  the  war  broke  ont,  there  was  an  unfinished  fort  on  Ship  Island,  to 
^diich,  as  we  have  observed,  Floyd,  the  traitorous  Secretary  of  War,  had 
ordered  heavy  guns.*    The  insurgents  of  that  region  took  possession  of  it  i« 
considerable  force,'  and,  during  their  occupation  of  it  for  about 
two  months,  they  made  it  strong  and  available  for  defense.     They 
oonstraoted  eleven  bomb-proof  casemates,  .a  magazine  and  barracks,  mounted 
twenty  heavy  Dahlgren  guns,  and  named  it  Fort  Twiggs.     When  rumors  of 
a  heavy  naval  force  approaching  reached  the  garrison,  they  abandoned  th« 
fort,'  bomt  their  barracks,  and,  with  their  cannon,  fled  to  the 
imun.     On  the  following  day,  a  small  lorce  was  landed  from  the 
National  gan-boat  MassachuaeUs,  and  took  possession  of  the  place.    Theji 
strengthened  the  fort  by  building  two  more  casemates,  adding  Dahlgren  and 
rifled  cannon,  and  piling  around  its  outer  walls  tierv  of  sand-bags,  six  feet  in 
depth.     Then  they  gave  it  the  name  of  their  vessel,  and  called  it  Fort 
Massachusetts.'    The  Constitution  arrived  there  with  General  Phelps  and 
his  troops*  on  the  3d  of  December,  and  on  the  following  day*     ,n^. 
he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
western States,  setting  forth  his  views  as  to  the  political  status  of  thoas 


'  Psrtoo't  Omural  Sutltr  <it  ifta  Orltaat,  pa^  IM. 

*  The  «>|iltlii  oC  th«  MImiiHppt  tppew*  to  hsv«  bMn  attorly  iBoampeteiit  On  tba  oiKbt  alUr  leaTiBf 
HioiptoD  Boailft,  he  ran  hU  TeM«I  on  e  Bhoal  off  Hatteraa  Inlet,  and  barely  efloiped  wreckin;.  On  tbe  (blluwlnf 
day  It  Btrack  a  BonVen  rook,  five  mlleB  tmm  land,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  and  an  hour  later,  while  leaking 
ImUj.  It  vac  bard  tat  on  tfa«  Frjiagfta  Bbeata,  aad  partly  anbmerged,  when  relief  eame  la  the  frna-boat  Motml 

r*moit,  Comoiaadsr  O.  8.  Qllaaon,  of  tba  blockading  aqoodnin  off  Wilmington.  The  Mltimiippi  was  taken 
to  Port  Boyal  and  repaired,  and  was  again  rnn  agronnd  wblle  passing  oat  of  that  barbor,  when  her  oomtnander 
WHderpoaed. 

*  S«a  page  Ua,  TotiuDe  L 

»  This  fort  was  on  the  extreme  wertom  end  of  the  Island.  It  was  nearly  eirenlar  In  shape,  and  built  of  brlct 
T%»  Mad-tag*  Tuade  lis  walls  bomb-prosC  Outsids  uf  tbe  tort  was  a  redoabt,  bnilt  of  sand-bags,  npon  whlek  a 
hw*7  Dahlgren  gnn  wm  mnnnted,  so  as  to  omuonad  tbe  tbanoel  leading  faito  tbe  really  Boa  barbae,  In  whlek 
Teasels  might  find  shelter  from  the  worst  storms  »n  tbe  Onll 

*  TbeM  were  tbe  Twenty-sixth  Ussiaehaaetts,  Coknwl  JaiHa,innth  Oooneetlcot,  Colonel  Oahni,aiid  Ponrtb 
Bs«tary  UaataabnaetU  ArtlUtiy,  raptata  Usaatnt. 
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States  and  the  slave-sys'tera  within  their  borders.  Tt  pointed! 
that  eystera,  and  declared  that  it  was  incompatible  with  a  free 
incapable  of  fonning  an  element  of  tnie  nationality,  and  neces 
ous  to  tlie  Republic,  when  assuming,  as  it  then  did,  a  political  c 
pictured  to  them  the  blessings  to  be  derived  from  the  aboliti 


1 


FOET  MASaACurSETTB,  03»  8UIP  ISLASD.   *'"••         ^* 

and  declared  that  his  motto  and  that  of  his  troops  commg  am< 
Free  Labok  and  Working-men's  Rights. 

This  proclamation  astonished  Phelps's  troops,  provoked  tl 
officers  under  his  command,  and  highly  excited  the  people  tc 
addressed,  who  heard  it,  and  who.used  it  effectually  in  "firint 
heart "  against  the  "  abolition  Government "  at  Washington, 
in  advance  of  public  opinion  and  feeling  at  that  time,  and  G 
whose  views  were  coincident  with  the  tenor  of  the  proclamatio 
it  premature,  and  therefore  injudicious,  said,  in  transmitti 
dier's  report  ot  operations  at  Ship  Island,  that  he  had  not  a 
issuing  of  any  proclamation,  "  and  most  certainly  not  such 
General  Phelps  and  those  of  his  way  of  thinking  were  comj 
a  year  or  two  before  they  saw  a  public  movement  toward  tl 
slavery. 

All  winter  Phelps  and  his  troops  remained  on  the  drear 
unable,  on  accoimt  of  great  and  small  guns  in  the  hands  of  th 
insurgents,  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  adjacent  shore,  and  wait 
anxiety,  at  the  last,  for  the  arrival  of  General  Butler  and  the 
his  command,  who,  at  one  time  it  was  feared,  had  gone  to  the 
sea.  Their  advent  produced  joy,  for  the  troops  well  knew  th; 
tion  of  the  camp  would  soon  give  place  to  the  bustle  of  prepa 
field.  That  expectation  was  heightened  when,  a  few  hours  aft 
Butler  was  seen  in  conference  with  Captains  Farragut  and  '. 
navy,  who  were  there,  in  which  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Major  Geo: 
and  his  Chief  Engineer,  Lieutenant  Godfrey  Weitzel  (both 
West  Point)  participated.  The  latter  had  been  engaged  in  t 
of  the  forts  below  New  Orleans,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
around  the  lower  Mississippi 

At  that  conference,  a    plan  of  operation  against  the  fort 
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id  the  city  itself  was  adopted,  and  was  substantially  carried  ont  a 
later. 

preparations  for  that  movement  were  in  progress,  some  minor 
s  were  set  on  foot.  One  against  Bilo.^ci,  a  summer  watering-place 
ssissippi  Main,  was  incited  by  the  conduct  of  some  Confederates 
,ed  the  sanctity  of  a  flag  of  truce,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
s.  A  little  girl,  three  yeai-s  of  age,  the  daughter  of  a  physician 
rebel  of  New  Orleans,  was  cast  upon  the  shore  at  Ship  Island 
irm,  in  which  it  ■\\as  supposed  her  father  had  perished.  She  was 
ed  for  by  Mrs.  Butler;  and,  as  the  child  knew  the  name  of  her 
>r  in  New  Orleans,  the  General  determined  to  send  her  there.  For 
yse  Major  Gleorge  C.  Strong,  General  Butler's  chief  of  staff,  took 
loop,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  Biloxi,  with  money  to  pay  her 
,o  New  Orleans.  There  she  was  left  to  be  sent  on.  The  sloop 
on  her  return  in  the  evening,  and,  while  in  that  condition,  an 
as  made  to  capture  her  by  men  who  had  been  witnesses,  of  Major 
oly  eiTand.  By  stratagem  he  kept  tlie  rebels  at  bay  until  a  gun- 
to  his  rescue. 

!  following  day,  an  avenging  expedition,  commanded  by  Major 
oceeded  to  Bilo.xL     It  was  composed  of  two  gun-boats  {Jacksan 
I^ondon),  and  a  transport  witli  the  Ninth  Connecticut,  Colonel 
i  Everett's  battery  on   board.      Fortunately   for   the   Biloxians, 
quiet.     Their  place  was  captured  without  opposition,  and  the 
3  compelled  to  make  a  humble  apology  in  writing  fOr  the  perfidy 
>w-citizen8  in  tlie  matter  of  the  flag  of  truce, 
g  Biloxi,  Major  Strong  went  westward  to  Pass  Christian.     While 
lay  at  anchor  there  that  niglit,  they  were  attacked  by  three  Conr 
un-boats,  that  stole  out  of  Lake  Borgue.      The  assailants  were 
Major  Strong  then  landed  his  troops,  and,  making  a  forced  march, 
md  captured  a  Confederate  camp  three  miles  distant.    The  soldiers 
The  camp  was  destroyed,  and  the  public  stores  in  the  town  on 
were  seized  and  /carried  away.  .  Major  Strong  also  captufed  Mis- 
ty- Ivf  i^inu'i  aii'j    i  »     _i. 

•  («  aoiu'i  gjir.ijj  ii  il-rii.j     ,,..  ,  I 

i1*jJ.Ifjuiu:  u^j^ojj-ii'.l  ■      ...t.   .    ' 


h 


'  'i'>  cjtjiinl   li  '.I  II   ■        I   <:    n 
\\it  ,i!i':Mii   'H  .I'll"  it'.i>'  "•■ 
J.'m;i'^j--G  or)  Lji--i:'t  ••,.!:  ' ,  ^j  i 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


THB  CAPTDBE  OF  NEW  OBLEAHB. 


•  J*a  to, 


HIP  ISLAND  was  the  place  of  rendezvoiu  for  the  naval 
as  well  as  the  land  portion  of  the  forces  destined  for  the 
capture  of  Kew  Orleans.    The  naval  force  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Captain  David  G.  Farragat,  a 
loyal  Tennesseean,  who  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  in  the 
National  armed  steamer  Hartford,  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1862,  and  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Ship  Island -on  the 
20th  «f  the  same  month,  having  been  detained  by  sick- 
ness at  Key  West.     He  had  been  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy*  to  proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  with  orders  for  Flag-officer  McKean,  on  duty  there,  to 
transfer  to  the  former  the  command  of  the  Western  Gulf  squadron.     He  wan 
informed  tha£  a  fleet  of  bomb-vessels,  under  Commander  David  D.  Porter 
(with  whose  father  Farragut  had  cruised  in  the  Essex  during  the  war  of 
1812),  would  be  attached  to  his  squadron,  and  these  were  to  rendezvous  at 
Key  West.     He  was  directed  to  proceed  up  the  Mississippi  so  soon  as  the 
mortar-vessels  were  ready,  with  such  others  as  might  be  spared  from  the 
blockade,  reduce  the  defenses  which  guarded  the  approaches  to  New  Orleaoii, 
and,  taking  possession  of  that  city  under  the  guns  of  his  squadron,  hoi^t  the 
American  flag  in  it,  and  hold  possession  until  troops  could  be  sent  to  him. 
If  the  Mississippi  expedition  fi'om  Cairo  should  then  not  have  descended  the 
river,  he  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  panic  which  his  seimre  of  New 
Orleans  would  produce,  and  push  a  strong  force  up  the  stream,  to  take  all 
their  defenses  in  the  rear.     "  Destroy  the  armed  barriers  which  these  deluded 
people  have  raised  up  against  the  power  of  the  United  States  Government," 
said  the  Secretary,  "and  shoot  down  those  who  war  against  the  Union ;  but 
cultivate  with  cordiality  the  first  returning  reason,  which  is  sure  to  follow 
your  success."     With  these  instructions,  and  with  plans  of  the  known  works 
on  the  lower  Mississippi,  iumished  by  General  Barnard,  who  constructed 
Fort  St.  Philip,  one  of  .the  chief  of  those  works,  Farragut  proceeded  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties  required  of  him. 

Porter's  mortar  fleet  had  been  for  several  months  in  preparation  at  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn,  and  had  caused  a  great  deal  of  speculation.  It  con- 
sisted of  twenty-one  schooners  of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  tons 
each,  made  very  strong,  and  constructed  so  as  to  draw  as  little  water  as  pos- 
sible. They  were  armed  with  mortars  of  eight  and  a  half  tons  weight,  that 
would  throw  a  15-inch  shell,  weighing,  when  filled,  two  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds.    Each  vessel  also  carried  two  32-pounder  rifled  cannon.    They  rendea- 
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i.&j  West ;  and  when  all  wbtb  in  Teadiness,  it  was  arranged  that 
ilow  New  Orleans  shoald  be  first  attacked  by  Porter's  fleet,  Far- 
is  larger  and  stronger  ves- 
ng  in  a  reserve  just  oatside 
i  of  the  Confederate  guns, 
shoald  be  silenced  by  the 
Palling  in  that,  Farragat 
mpt  to  run  by  the  forts, 
should  be  accomplished,  he 
'  the  river  of  the  Confede- 

and  isolate  the  forts  from 
ies  and  supports,  when 
tier  sliould  land  his  troops 

of  Fort  St.  Philip,  the 
tification,  and  attempt  to 
assault.  If  success  should 
!  efforts,  the  land  and  naval 
I  to  pass  on  toward  New 
such  manner  as  might  seem  best.  For  these  purposes,  the  com- 
i  were  ready  for  action  at  the  middle  of  ApriL 
^federates  had  made  the  most  ample  provisions,  as  they'thonght, 
1  defense  of  New  OrleanSi  TTie  infamous  Goneral  Twiggs,'  whom 
na  insurgents  had  called  \p  their  command,  had  been  superseded 
Id  Lovell,  formerly  a  politician  and  officeJiolder  in  the  City  of 
lie  was  assisted  by  General  Ruggles,  a  man  of  considerable 
jvell  everywhere  saw  evidences  of  Twi^s's  imbecility ;  and,  when 
)rraed  of  the  gathering  of  National  ships  and  soldiers  in  the  Gulf, 
d  the  necessity  of  strongly  gnarding  every  avenue  of  approach  to 
ns.' 

I  special  efforts  for  defense  were  put  forth  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
twecn  the  city  and  its  passes  or  months.'    The  principal  of  these 

Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  the  former  built  by  the  Government,  and 
ras  an  old  Spanish  fortress,  which  had  figured  somewhat  in  the 
2.*  These  were  at  a  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  about  seventy-five 
i  its  passes.    They  occupied  opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  and  were 

immediate  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Higgins,  a 

The  general  command  of  the  river  defenses  was  intrusted  to 

K.  Duncan,  formerly  an  oflSce-holder  in  New  York,  who  was 

IS  one  of  the  best  artillerists  in  the  Confederate  service.     The 

of  the  forts,  for  which  they  were  prepared,  was  one  hundred 
uns  each.     Between  Fort  Jackson,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 

26^  volume  L 

by  fur  the  largest  and  raost  importJiTit  city  within  th«  bounds  of  the  Confedermcy.  It  Is  on  tbe 
.he  Mississippi  Ulver,  ahont  oDe  bandred  mllei  aboTp  its  jiosses,  or  months,  nnd  bos  two  extensive 
Ijing  to  the  nortb  and  east  ofh,  aamed,  rcepectlTcly.  Lake  Pontebsrtniin  ami  Lake  Borgne.  Its 
about  170,000  when  tbe  war  htgm.  Btinf  at  the  outlet  to  tbe  tea  of  tbe  vast  prodnets  of  tbe 
by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribntartaa,  It  had  tbe  bir^st  export  trad*  of  any  city  In  the  world, 
idpal  passes  by  wbicb  the  waten  of  the  MisalulppI  flow  Into  tbe  Oulf  of  Mexico,  tbrongh  vaM 
Hre  in  number,  and  named  respeetlTely,  th«  BoathwoM,  South,  Buotheast,  and  East  Pass,  and 
,    Tbe  seaward  odfe  of  these  paaat*  lies  almoat  direWlynpon  the  are  ofa  olrele  ^rtth  a  radlns  of 
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and  the  opposite  shore,  seven  hundred  yards  distant,  a  heavy  iron  i 
was  stretched  upon  buoys  made  of  cypress  logs,  jiiid  covered  b^ 
at  each  end.  Adjoining  Fort  Jackson  a  formidable  water-bi 
constructed;  and  under  the  guns  of  the  forts  lay  a  fleet  comiiosed 

gun-boats,  a  pow 
clad  floating  batl 
the  Louisiana,  an 
Manassas,  alrea 
tioncd.'  Also  nun 
rafts,  prepared  to 
to  destroy  the  inv 
In  and  aro( 
Orleans  was  a  forci 
at  about  ten  thoi 
which  the  newspi 
nified,  for  the  ] 
alarming  the  Nationals  and  strengthening  the  faith  of  the  peo 
faith  in  the  defenses  of  the  city  was  very  strong,  for  they  believed 
impregnable.  Never  doubting  that  impregnability,. the  citizens  com 
occupations  as  usual  One  of  the  journals  boastingly  said,  "  Oi 
is,  that  the  northern  invaders  may  not  appear.  We  have  made 
sive  prej)arations  to  receive  them,  that  it  were  vexatious  if  theii 
armada  escapes  the  fate  we  have  in  stofe  for  it.'"  "  The  authoriti 
mond  were  so  well  assured  of  safety,  by  General  Duncan,  that  t 
even  to  entertain  the  possibility  of  a  penetration  of  the  out 
defenses,  even  when  the  mortar-fleet  had  begun  its  work.'" 

All  things    were  in  readiness  for  assault  on  the    17th  of  A 
fleets  of  Farragut  and  Porter*  were  in  the  river,  and  Butler, 
nine   thousand  troops,'  was  ready  at  the   Southwest  Pass,  just 


Tnz  LODIBUSA. 


'  Soc  page  118. 

"  The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  April  6  Baiil,  "Wo  have  .32,000  infanlry,  and  «»  many  nn 
the  neighborhood.  In  discipline  and  drill  they  are  far  superior  to  the  YanltecB.  We  bar©  ^^ 
active  g;eneral8,  who  possess  our  entire  confidence — General  Mansfield  Lovell  and  Brigadi<^-C 
For  Commodore,  wo  have  old  Hollios — a  Nelson  iu  bin  woy.^    '  '■  '  ■' 

•  New  Orleans /"icayiin*.  April  5,  1862.  .,,,.     ,,-,.„j'I*      i.»,, 

*  Pollard's  Fl.rat  Year  of  the  Wiir.  page  SIO. 

•  These  consisted  of  forty-seven  armeil  vessels.  elg;bt  of  which  wero  large  and  powerfhl  stea 
IVragut's  fleet  wius  composed  of  the  steamers  Hartford  (the  dag-ship).  Captain  Wainright;  ftl« 
Captain  Morris,  and  Brooklyn,  Captain  Cniven,  24  guns  each;  Ricltmond,  Captain  Alden,  2 
Captain  M.  Smith,  12:  Iroquoin,  Commander  Do  Cam p^  end  O^i^idji,  Commander  S.  P.  Lee. 
6loop'ot-Wiir  Parbtmoiit/t.  IT;  gun-boats  Tf/rutta,  Captain  Bogga,  12 ;  Cayw^a,  Lieutenant  Harri 
Lieutenant  Nichiils.  4  ;  A't/Af^w//",  Lieutenant  Preble,  6  ;  /fiixil'a.  Lieutenant  Caldwell,  5;  iTi 
Ransom, •'>;  Wiennhickon,  Lieutenant  A.  N.  Smith,  5:  Piruda,  Lieutenant  Crosby:  Kennebec!.  ] 
sell,  5;  Sciota^  Lieutenant  Donalson,  6;  schooner  Kitiatinny,  Lieutenant  Lamson,0;  Mui 
Tlarroll,  6;  Cii/tojL,  5;  and  West^field.  Captain  Uensliaw,  6.  There  were  twenty  m'<rtar-ves»ela.  in 
the  first,  or  Eed,  of  six  vessels,  und^ir  Lieutenant  Watson  Smith,  In  the  Xorfolk  Packet;  the 
of  seven  vessels,  coinmiindcd  by  Lieutenant  Queen,  in  the  7!  A.  Ward  ;  at>d  the  thiixl.  or  Whil 
Bcla,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Brecse.  in  the  Horace  Betilee.  Tho  names  of  the  inortar-res«ia 
Packet,  (Hirer  H.  l^e.  Para,  C.  P.  WilliamH.  Orletta,  William  Bacon,  T.  A.  Ward,  Sidii*$ 
tteio  Vatsar,  Jr.,  if  aria  J,  Carlton,  Orretta,  Adolplu  Hu^el,  George  Afanfiham,  Horace  Stt 
fith,  Sarah  Sritin,  Pacer,  Sea  Foam,  Henry  James,  Han  Smith,  accompanied  by  the  Bteamei 
4  (Porter's  fl.ig-ship),  and  tho  gun-boat  Otcaaco,  Lieutenant  Quest,  5.  Some  wero  only  anne) 
for  the  purpose  of  towing  tho  mortar.schoonera  into  position. 

*  Butler's  troops^  borne  on  five  tran.'ports,  consisted  of  the  following  re^mcnts :  On  the  J 
Commanding  General  and  the  Twenty-sixth  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Jones ;  Thirty-first  UuaacI 
Gooding,  and  Kyerett's  Sijrth  Ma5s.icha3ettj  battery.     On  the  Jfatantat,  General  Phelps  with 
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UUBTAH   TUSXU   DISODUCD: 


.'  So  early  as  the  28th  of  Msioh,  Eleet-OAptwo  Henry  H.  Bell  had 
oonnoissancw  wdl  vp  toward  Fort  Jaokson,  with  two  gun-boats,  and 
iok  wood  covering  the  shores  of  the  Mssissippi  for  about  four  miles 

This  was  favorabla  for  the  intended  operations  of  the  Nationals, 
e  8th  of  April,  a  detachment  of  the  coast-survey  party  made  a 
amtnation  of  the  Tirer^banks  -  ^    _ 

protection  of  the  Oteasco; 
le  leth,  two  diTisions  (four- 
(Ib)  of  Porter's  'flotilla  were 
ader  cover  of  the  wood,  on 
s  jost  below  Fort  Jaokson. 
t  the  discovery  of  his  move- 
ter  had  daubed  the  hulls  of 
3  with  Mississippi  mud,  and 
leir  masts  and  rigging  with 
lis  of  trees,  in  snch  a   way 

oould  not,  at  a  distance,  be 
bed  from  the  f<»rest.  As 
mam  wood  "  moved  "  toward 
e,"  the  strategy  was  suecessful,  and  his  vessels  were  moored  at 
points  without  bemg  discovered,  the  nearest  one  being  two  thou- 
t  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  Fort  Jackson,  and  three  thousand 
ed  and  eighty  from  Fort  St.  I^iilip.  The  remaining  division  (six 
ras  moored  on  the  opposite  side  of  ttie  river,  at  a  little  greater 
rom  the  forts,  the  hulls  of  the  vessels  screened  by  reeds  and  willows 
1  their  character.  The  Mississippi  was  full  to  the  brim.  It  was 
d  gradually  sabmerging  the  a<^acent  country.'  ,  The  chain  and  its 
It  Fort  Jackson  had  been  swept  away  by  the  flood,  and  only  slight 
>ns  appeared  in.  its  place,  composed  of  eight  huUs  and  some  of  the 
»g8  chained  together. 

attle  was  begun  before  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8thr  by 
m  Fort  JacksoiL  As  soon  as  Porter  was  ready,  the  Oiocueo  opened 
;he  bombardment  was  oommeiioed  by  the  fourteen  mortai^vessels, 

by  the  woods,  and  the  six  in  full  view  o£  the  forts.  Porter  was 
ion  on  the  Harriet  Lane  to  observe  the  efifects  of  the  shells,  and  he 
;heir  range  accordingly;  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  .conflict  was, very 
t  was  continued  for  several  days  with  very  little  intemussion,  the 
!  taking  part  by  ruDning  up  when  the  mortar-vessels  needed  relief 
f  heavy  shells  upon  the  forts. 

iving  little  chance  for  redu<»ng  the  forts,  Farragut  preg^ired  to 
>nother  part  of  his  tnstruetiotas  by  running  by  them.    On 

he  called  a  council  of  captains  in  the  cabin  of  the  Hart- 


•  April,  IStX. 


incl  Cahlll,  and  Holcomb'i  S«Mn<I  Vermont  b»tt*ry.  On  tlie  Great  StpvibUc,  General  WlUlama, 
»tj-flrst  Indtima,  ColonelHeHnilen;  Fonrth  WlaoonBln,  Oolonel  FUna,  ud  Sixth  Mlcbigan,  Oolo- 
On  the  Korth  America,  the  Thirtieth  Manochnaetto,  Colonel  Dudley,  and  a  company  each  of 
iQrlragf's  cavulry.  On  the  Will  Farlty,  the  Twelfth  Conneetlcat,  Colonel  Demlng. 
tday  the  Confctleratea  nnt  down  a  ■'fire-ahlp"— a  flat-boat  filled  with  wood  aatunted  with  taP' 
ie— to  burn  the  fleet  It  eama  swiftlr  down  tlia  atraig  onrraut,  freighted  with  deatmctioo ;  bat  It 
itoppcd  In  its  career  by  soma  men  In  a  amall  boat  that  want  out  from  the  IroqitoU,  who  wixed  it 
ng  Irons,  towed  it  to  the  shore,  and  there  let  it  bum  oQt  In  perfect  barmleianeaa. 
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ford,  when  that  meaeiire  was  decided  upon.  GeDeral  Butier,  irho  had 
arrived  with  his  staff,  had  been  np  in  a  tng  to  talce  a  look  at  the  obstructiooB, 
and  had  reported  that  they  must  be  opened  before  any  vesads  oould  pasfi, 
especially  when  under  fire.  So,  at  ten  o'clock  that 
night,  under  cover  of  intense  darkness,  the  wind  blow- 
ing fiercely  from  the  north,  Oommander  Bell,  with  the 
Pinola  and  Itaska,  supported  by  the  Irofitoi*,  SJennt- 
bee,  and  Winona,  ran  up  to  the  boom.  The  Pinola  ran 
to  the  hulk  under  the  gons'of  Fort  Jackson,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  destroy  it  by  a  petard,  but  failed. 
The  Itaska  was  lashed  to  the  next  hulk,  when  a  rocket 
thrown  up  from  Fort  Jackson  revealed  her  presence,  and 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  fortress  was  opened  upon  her. 
The  vigorous  application  of  chisels,  sledges,  and  saws  for 
half  an  hour  parted  the  boom  of  chains  and  logs,  and  the 
hulk  to  which  the  Itaska  was  lashed  swung  round  and 
grounded  the  latter  in  the  mud,  in  shallow  water.  The 
Pinola  rescued  her.  Two  hours  aft^ward  aia  immenM 
fire-raft  came  roaring  down  the  stream  like  a  tornado, 
and,  like  its  predecessors  on  similar  errands,  it  wa* 
caaght,  aad  rendered  harmless  to  the  vessels  it  waa 
intended  to  destroy. 

Day  after  day  the  bombardment  was  oontlnned,  and  night  after  night  tiie 
fire-rafts  were  sent  blazing  down  the  stream.  Fort  Jackson,  the  principal 
object  of  attack,  still  held  out.  On  the  first  day  of  the  assault,  its  citadel 
was  eet  on  fire  by  Porter's  shdls  and  destroyed,  with  all  the  clothing  and 
oommiseary  stores,  the  garrison  aaffering  severely  for  several  hours  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  conflagration.  On  the  19th,  the  mortar-schooner  Maria 
J.  Carleton  waa  sunk  by  a  rifle-shell  from  Fort  Jackson,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  levee  having  been  broken  in  scores  of  places  by  exploding  shells, 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  had  flooded  the  parade-ground  and  casemates 
of  the  fort.  For  six  days  the  bombardment  continued,  with  auoh  slight 
e^ct  that  Duncan  reported  that  he  had  snflered  very  little,  notwithstanding 
his  barbette  guns  had  been  disabled  at  times,  and  that  twenty-five  thoaiand 
heavy  shells  had  been  hnrled  at  him,  of  which  one  thousand  had  fallen  within 
the  fort'  "  Qodis  certainly  protecting  us,"  he  said.  "  We  .are  still  cjieer 
ful,  and  have  an  abiding  faith  in  our  ultimate  success." 

At  snnset  on  the  23d,*  Farragut  was  ready  for  his  perilous 
forward  movement.  The  mortar-boats,  keeping  their  position, 
were  t^  cover  the  advance  with  their  fire.  Six  gun-b«ats  {Hcmriet  ZanA, 
Westjield,  Oieaaco,  Clinto>i,  Miami,  and  Jaekaon,  the  last  towing  the  Port*- 
mouth)  were  to  engage  the  water-battery  beloW  Fort  Jackson,  but  not  to 
make  an  attempt  to  pass  it.  Farragut,  with  his  flag-ship  Sartford,  and  the 
equally  large  ships  JRichmond  and  Brooklyn,  that  formed  the  first  divbion, 
was  to  keep  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  fight  Fort  JackaoB, 
while  Captain  TTieodorus  Bailey,  with  the  second   division,  composed  of 


■  April,  IMS. 


>  Daneu  wu  not  BingaUr  unong  Conbdeimte  olfloen  In  nuking  otiur  thu  th«  nHMt  •xagterimtcd  npori. 
LirthcpabUa  The  namber  of  thclli  thrown  was  abont  flvo  tbooiud,  *b4  Um  Dombar  that  fntrr*d  the  fart 
•boat  Ibre*  bnndrad. 
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aeola,  Mistissippi,  Oneida,  Varuna,  Katahdin,  Kineo,  Wi8sa> 
nd  Portsmouth,  waa  to  keep  closely  to  the  eastern  bank,  and 
t  St.  Philip.     To    Captain 

issigned  the  duty  of  attack-       uiv  *  ^^'^ISIfe,.      '""' 

onfederate  fleet  above  the         .  > «  Br-      ^^[Mk    •  "">'  I' 

I  was  to  keep  in  tlie  channel 
T  with  the  Seiota,Winona, 
Pinola,  Itaaka,  and  Jfen- 
1  push  right  on  to  his  as- 
>rk  without  regard  to  the 
neral  Butler  and  his  Btaif 
board  the  Saxon,  and  at 
lock  at  night  a  signal  irom 
I,  that  had  run  np  to  the 
louDced  the  channel  clear 
;tion8,  excepting"  the  hulks, 
th  care,  might  be  passed. 
L  was  very  dark,  owing  to 
fog;  and  the  smoke  from 
ers  settled  apon  the  waters,  and  shrouded  every  thing  m  almost 
ble  gloom. 

e  o'clock  in  the  morning,'  everybody  was  called  to 
liere  .was  an  ominous  silence  at  the  forts,  which  the 
[ced  thought  indicated  their  evacuation.  It  was  not  so. 
ns  for  a  more  formidable  assault  were  going  on  thera 
tmmand  of  Commodore  Whittle,  was  summoned  to  a  rendezvous 
fort;  and  other  preparations  indicated  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
;  about  to  take  place  below  had  been  communicated  to  the  Con- 
ommanders. 

set  moved  at  two  o'clock,  and  at  half-past  three  the  divisions  of 
and  Bailey  were  going  abreast  up  the  swift  stream,  at  the  rate  of 
an  hour.  Then  the  mortars  (the  vessels  still  at  their  moorings), 
re  prepared  for  the  most  rajnd  tiring,  opened  a  terrible  storm  on  Fort 
Not  less  than  half  a  dozen  enormous  shells  were  screaming  through 
night  air,  with  their  fiery  trails,  at  the  same  moment.  Steadily 
noved  on,  when  the  discovery  of  the  Cayuga,  Captain  Bailey's 
a^i  she  had  passed  the  opening  in  the  boom,  caused  the  forts  to 
ir  long  silence,  and  bring  heavy  guns  to  bear  upon  her.  She  did  not 
il  she  was  close  under  those  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  when  she  gave  that 
ly  broadsides  of  grape  and  canister  as  she  passed  by,  Tlie  Pensa- 
iissippi,  Varuna,  and  Portsmouth  were  following  close  in  the  wake 
yuga,  and  in  all  respects  imitated  her  example ;  and  the  whole  of 
ViYisiou  passed  the  forts  almost  unharmed,  excepting  the  sibling 
trt.imouth,  which,  on  firing  a  single  broadside,  lost  her  tow  and 
)wn  the  river. 

in  Bell  was  less  fortunate.  The  Sciota,  Iroquois,  and  Pinola 
e  forts,  but  the  Itasca  was  disabled  by  a  storm  of  shot,  one  of  which 
ler  boikr,  and  she  drifted  helplessly  down  the  river.  From  tliat 
!  Winofia  recoiled,  and  the  Kennti>ec,  becoming  entangled  in  thv 
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obstructions,  lost  her  way  in  the  intense  darkness,  and  finally  : 
her  moorings  below. 

The  waning  moon  was  now  just  above  the  horizon,  and  th 
smoke  had  become  less  dense.  Farragut,  in  the  fore-rigging  of  th( 
had  been  watching  the  movements  of  Bailey  and  Bell  througli 
glass  with  the  greatest  interest,  while  the  vessels  under  his  imm< 
maud  v,"ere  slowly  approaching  Fort  Jackson.  When  he  was  w 
and  a  quarter  of  it,  the  heavy  guns  of  that  fortress  opened  with  a 
precision  of  aim,  and  the  Hartford  was  struck  several  times.  Y: 
mounted  two  guns  upon  the  forecastle,  and  with  these  he  promp 
at  the  same  time  pushing  ahead  directly  for  the  fort.  When  lie 
half  a  mile  of  it,  he  sheered  off  and  gave  tlie  garrison  such  br 
grape  and  canister  that  they  were  driven  from  all  their  barbette  glii 
casemate  guns  were  kept  in  fnll  play,  and  the  conflict  be<;ame  i 
The  Richmond  soon  joined  in  the  fight ;  but  the  JBrooJdi/n  lagge< 

consequenc* 
ing  entangl 
of  the  hulk 
up  the  grea 
As  soc 
Brooklyn 
cated  and 
bow  up  th 
ram  Jifiint 
down  upon 
and  fired  fi 
door,when  i 
ten  feet  of 
heavy  bolt  a 
Ir/n's  smoke-stack,  which  fortunately  lodged  in  some  sand-bags  tb, 
her  steam-drum.  The  next  moment  the  ram  butted  into  the  ship 
gang-way,  but  the  chain  armor  that  had  been  formed  over  the 
Srooklyn  so  protected  it  that  -the  Jfanassaa  glanced  off  and  dis 
the  gloom. 

The  Brooklyn  had  been  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  Fort  Ja 
entangled  in  the  boom  and  encountering  the  Manassas.  She  had 
just  escaped  the  latter,  when  a  large  Confederate  steamer  assailed 
her.  She  gave  it  a  broadside  that  set  it  on  fire  and  consigned  it  tc 
swift  destruction.  Then  pushing  slowly  on  in  the  dark  she  sud- 
denly found  herself  abreast  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  very  close  to  it. 
She  was  in  a  position  to  bring  all  her  guns  to  bear  upon  it  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  This  was  done  with  powoi-ful 
effect.  "  I  had  the  satisfaction,"  said  Captain  Craven  in  his  re- 
port, "of  completely  silencing  that  work  before  I  left  it,  my 
men  in  the  tops  witnessing,  in  the  flashes  of  the  bursting  8lira]> 
nel,'  the  enemy  running  like  sheep  for  more  comfortable  quarters.'' 

1  A  Shrapnel  Bfacll  I9  sometimes  sphericnl  and  somrtimcs  conical,  iil^u  that  rt^prcs«nt«Ml 
engraving.  They  are  hollow  spheres  or  Cftnes  of  iron,  flileil  with  inuslcet-lialls  or  grape-stant,  w 
powder  to  exjiUxle  them  when  Ij^nited  by  a  fuse.    The  balls  are  then  scatttred  and  arc  varjr  dc 
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Commodore  Farragnt,  in  the  tnetn  time,  "  was  hsving  a  rbogfa  tine  of  k," 
as  he  said  While  battling  with  the  forts,,  a  kage  fire-raft,  pushed  by  the 
Jfanamts,  came  saddenly  Upon  him,  all  a-blase.  h\  trying  to  avoid  this, 
the  Siirt/ord -wtia  run  aground,  and  the  incendiary  came  crashing  alongside 
of  her.  "In  a  moment,"  said  Parragut,  "the ship  was  one  blaze  aU  along 
the  port  side,  half  way  up  to  the  main  and  miuen  tops.  Bat:  thanks  to  the 
good  organization  of  the  fire  department,  by  LieOftenant  Thornton,  the 
flames  were  extinguished,  and  at  the  same  time  we  backed  off  and  got 
dear  of  the  raft.  All  this  time  we  were  pouring  shells  into  the  forts,  and 
they  into  us,  and  now 
and  then  a  rebel  steam-  (  'j:'  *•  ^_^^k_. 
er    would     get     under  ' 

our  fire  and  receive  our 
salotation  of  a  broad- 
side." 

Before  the  fleet  had 
fiurly  passed  the  forts, 
the  Confederate  gun- 
boats and  rams  appear- 
ed and  took  part  in  the 
battle,  prod  ucingascene 
at  once  awful  and  grand. 
'Rie  noise  of  twenty 
mortars  and  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  great 
guns,  afloat  and  ashore,  was  terrific.  The  explosion  of  shells,  sunken  deep  in 
the  ooey  earth  in  and  around  the  forts,  shook  land  and  water  like  an  earth- 
quake; and  the  surface  of  the  river  was  strewn  with  dead  and  helpless 
fiskes  stunned  by  the  concussions.  "  Combine,"  said  Major  Bell,  of  Butler's 
staff,  "all  that  you  have  ever  heard  of  thunder,  and  add  to  it  all  you 
have  ever  seen  of  lightning,  and  ytou  have  perhaps  a  conception  of  the  scene." 
And  ail  this  noise  and  destructive  energy — the  blazing  fire-rafts,  the  floating 
volcanoes  Bending  forth  fire  and  smoke^  and  bolts  of  death,  and  the  thundei*- 
ing  forts,  and  the  ponderous  ralns^  w«re  all  crowded,  in  "the  greatest 
darkness  just  before  the  da\»'n,"  within  the  space  of  a  narrow  river — "too 
narrow,"  said  Farragut,  "for  more  than  two  or  three  vessels  to  act  to  advan- 
tage; My  greatest  fear  was  that  we  should  fire  into  each  other ;  and  Captain 
Wainwrigbt  and  myself  were  hallooing  ourselves  hoarse  at  the  men  not  to 
fira  into  our  ships." 

We  have  observed  that  the  fleet  had  not  fairly  passed  the  river  obstruc- 
tions before  the  Confederate  rams  and  gun-boats  appeared.'  The  Cayuga 
encoubtered  that  flotilla  as  soon  as  she  passed  Fort  St.  Philip.     The  ram 


Tm  UABTrOKD. 


<  Tbcca  wen  tix  nuna,-  named  WorrUr,  SttneuaU  JaeJamt,  I>4jloHee.  Btmlule,  Ootenor  Jfaors,  toA 
Btiunil  Qutttnan,  eommandrd  rapectlTelj  by  CapUlna  Steptaenaon,  Ptaillpa,  McCoj,  Hooper,  Keonon,  and 
OriBt  Th«ae  were  rirer  atemmrra,  made  ahut-proof  hjr  cotton  bulk-heada,  and  ftimlrted  with  Iron  prowa  for 
paalilBf.  Th«  mm  Mtmamat,  tkin  oomnwnded  by  Ciiptain  WarWy,  wu  an  entlrelj  lUfferent  aflalt  Hhe  wai 
IhB*  ilaaiiilbfd  bjr  an  ejre-wltneaa:  "She  la  about  one  hnmlred  feet  long  and  tweotjr  feet  beam,  and  dimwa  from 
■iM  la  tweWe  Utt  w«t«r.  ^er  abapa  abnre  water  la  nearly  that  of  half  a  aharply  pointed  cag-ahell,  ao  that  a 
abac  will  ^luoe  tnta  her,  no  matter  where  II  atrlkea  Her  hack  la  formed  of  tweWe-lnoh  oak,  oorered  with  one- 
and-a-half- Inch  bar  Iron.    She  haa  two  chimneya,  ao  amnged  oa  to  allde  down  In  time  of  aetlon.    The  pilot 
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Manassas,  the  floating  battery  Ijouisiana,  and  sixteen  other  am 
all  under  the  command  of  Captayj  Mitchell  of  the  Louisiana,  wer 
moments,  intent  upon  her  destruction.  To  stand  and  fight  would 
madness  in  Captain  Bailey,  tor  no  supporting  friend  appeared, 
cised  his  skill  in  steering  his  vessel  in  a  manner  to  escape  the  but 
rams,  and  the  attempts  to  board  her.  Thus  he  saved  the  Cayug 
more.  In  his  maneuvers  he  was  offensive  as  well  as  defensive,  and 
three  of  the  Confederate  gun-boats  to  sun-ender  to  him  before  th 
Captain  Boggs,  and  the  Oneida,  Captain  Lee,  came  to  his  rescue. 
Cayuga,  which  had  been  struck  forty-two  times  during  the  sti 
much  damaged  in  spars  and  rigging,  moved  up  the  river  pursoa 
ragut'a  orders  to  Bailey  as  leader  of  the  fleet. 

The    Varuna  was  now  the  chief  object  of  Hie  wrath  of  th 

terribly  its  vials  were  pc 
her.  Commander  Boggs  8 
report,  that  immediately  ai 
the  forts,  he  found  himse' 
nest  of  rebel  steamers." 
rushed  into  their  midst, 
broadsides  into  each  as 
The  first  one  that  re( 
Varuna^s  fire  seemed  to  I 
witli  troops.  Her  boiler  ws 
by  a  shot,  and  she  drifl 
Soon  afterward  the  Var 
three  other  vessels  (one  a 
ashore,  in  flames,  and  al 
blew  up.  She  was  soon 
fiiriously  attacked  bv  the 
ernor  Moore,  commanded  ' 
It  raked  aloncr  the  V»i 


CIIARLFJ   BOGQS. 


■  Oil)       I 

Kennon,  who  had  abandoned  his  flag. 

gangway,  killing  four  and  Avounding  nine  of  her  crew.     Boggs 

he  said,  "  to  get  a  three-inch  shell  into  her,  abaft  her  armor,  and  f 

shot  from  the  after  rifled  gun,  when  she  dropped  out  of  action,  ps 

abled." 

Meanwhile  another  ram,  its  iron  prow  under  water,  struck  tl 
a  heavy  blow  in  the  port  gangway.  The  Varuna's  shot  in  retu 
harmlessly  from  the  armored  bow  of  her  antagonist.  Backing 
distance,  and  then  shooting  forward,  the  ram  gave  the  T^aruna  imi 
at  the  same  place,  and  crushed  in  her  side.  The  ram,  becoming 
was  drawn  around  nearly  to  the  side  of  the  Varvna,  when  Bogg 
five  8-inch  shells  abaft  her  armor  from  his  port  guns.  "This  se 
said  Boggs,  "  and  drove  her  ashore  in  flames."  Finding  his  own  i 
ing,  he  ran  her  into  the  bank,  let  go  her  anchor,  and  tied  her  .bp-w 


hoase  1b  In  the  stem  of  the  boat    She  Is  worked  by  a  powerful  propeller,  bat  cannot  Btem  a  Bt«>i 
carries  only  one  gnn,  a  6S-poundcr,  right  In  her  bow. 

'•There  is  only  one  entrance  to  her,  through  a  trap-door  In  her  baek.  Her  port-hole  is  f 
heavily  plntcrl  trap,  wli'rh  sprlnjrs  nn  when  the  ^in  is  ran  out,  and  fnlls  down  when  It  ia  ran  I 
crow  get  their  light  and  air,  I  cannot  pretend  to  aajr." 
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that  time  her  guns  were  at  work  crippling  the  Moore,  and  they 
«  until  the  water  was  over  the  gun-trucks,  when  Boggs  turned 
1  to  getting  the  wounded  and  crew  out  of  the  vessel.  Just  then, 
Captain  Lee,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Varuna,  hut  Boggs 
m  on "  after  the  Moore,  which  was  then  in  Haines.  The 
surrendered  to  the  Oneida  by  her  second  officer.  She  had 
f  her  men,  killed  and  maimed  ;  and  Kennon,  her  commander, 
r  on  fire  and  fled,  leaving  his  wounded  to  the  cruelty  of  the 

led  one  of  the  most  desperate  combats  recorded  in  the  history 
It  was  "  short,  sharp,  and  decisive."  Within  the  space  of 
id  a  half  after  the  Xational  vessels  lefl  their  anchorage,  the 
pa.ssed,  the  struggle  had  occurred,  and  eleven  of  the  Confede- 
I  or  nearly  the  whole  of  their  fleet,  were  destroyed.  The  National 
tiirty  killed   and   not   more  than   one   hundred  and   twenty-five 

!aptain  Bailey  withdrew  with  the  crippled  Cayuga,  and  left  the 


TIEV  AT  TUE  QITABANTINK  GROUNDS.* 

continue  the  fight,  ho  moved  up  the  n\er  to  the  Quarantine  Sta- 
t  distance  above  Fort  St.  Philip.  On  the  west  hank  of  the  river 
s  a  battery,  in  charge  of  several  companies  of  Confederate  sharp- 
the  Chalmctte  (Louisiana)  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel 
a  Pole.  On  the  approach  of  the  Cayii'ja  they  attempted  to  flee, 
r  of  canister-shot  from  her  guns  made  them  halt,  and  they  became 


Captain  Charles  Boggs  to  Commodore  Farrojiiit,  April  29th,  1SC2.  In  Ills  report,  Capt.iln  Borjts 
<I«d  a  powtler-boy  named  Oscnr  Peck,  only  thirteen  years  of  aije,  whose  coolness  and  bravery 
Seein',:  him  pass  quicltly,  Bogies  inquired  where  he  was  goin^  in  such  a  hurry.  "To  get  a 
"  ho  replied:  "the  other  was  smashed  by  a  ball."  When  the  Varuna  went  down,  the  tniy  was 
.  stood  by  one  of  the  guns,  and  had  been  cast  into  the  water.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  seen 
i  the  wr<>cl;.  When  he  got  on  the  part  above  water,  on  which  Boggs  was  standing,  he  gave  the 
said,  "  \\\  right,  Sir ;   1  report  myself  on  board.'' 

lew  uf  t!ie  qnarantinc  grounds,  its  bnlldingA.  and  a  store-house,  built  of  brick,  belonsin!:  to  the 
1  situated  on  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  just  above  the  forts.  This  was  the  first 
perly  in  Louisiana  "repossessed"  by  the  Government,  The  store-house  Is  seen  on  the  right 
%  was  a  hospital,  and  the  small  housj  in;xt  tu  it  was  General  Butler's  head-quarters  when  he 
rf  the  grounds. 

OL.  II.— 22 
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prisoners  of  war.  The  battle  -was  now  over,  and  all  of  Fai 
twelve  in  number,  that  had  passed  the  forts' joined  tlie  Caym 
dead  were  carried  ashore  and  burieiL 

While  this  desperate  battle  was  raging,  the  land  troops,  \ 
Butler,  had  been  preparing  for  their  part  in  the  drama.  Th< 
transports  at  the  Passes,  and  had  distinctly  heard  the  boomir 
and  mortars.  The  General  and  his  staff,  as  we  have  observe* 
Saxon.  She  followed  close  in  the  rear  of  Bailey's  division,  until 
of  shells  from  the  forts  into  the  water  around  her  warned  the 
General  that  he  Lad  gone  far  enough.  So  eager  had  teen  his 
scenes  before  him,  that  he  had  entered  the  arena  of  imminent  d 
perceiving  it.  He  ordered  the  Saxon  to  drop  a  Jittle  asteni 
relief  of  her  Captain,  to  whom  a  flaming  shell  would  have  1 
unwelcome,  for  his  vessel  was  laden  with  eight  hundred  b: 
powder.     Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  ManassoK,  that  had 

pounded  by  thi 
and  sent  adrift 
state,  was  seen 
into  the  midst 
mortar-fleet.  S 
opened  fire  npc 
was  soon  perce 
was  harmless, 
were  all  twistc 
by  shot,  and  he] 
battered  and  pi( 
was  issuing  froi 
ing,  for  she  was  on  fire.  In  a  few  minutes  her  only  gun 
the  flames  burst  out  from  her  bow-port  and  stem  trap-doc 
plunge,  like  some  huge  monster,  she  went  hissing  to  the  bottc 
sissippi. 

Farragut  had  nowtliirteen  of  hLs  vessels  in  safety  above  th 
prepared  to  move  up  to  New  Orleans,  while  Porter,  with  liii 
was  still  below  them,  and  they  were  yet  firmly  held  by  the 
The  time  for  Butler  to  act  had  arrived.     Half  an  hour  after 
reached  the  Quarantine,  he  sent  Captain  Boggs  in  a  small 
shallow  bayous  in  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip  with  dispatches  1 
Porter.     The  former  had  already  procured  the  light-draft  st 
from  Porter,  and  had  hastened  to  his  transports.     These  were  1 
Island,  twelve  miles  in  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  from  t 
troops  made  their  way  in   small  boats  through    the  narrow 
bayous  with  the  greatest  fatigue,  under  the  general  pilotage 
Weitzel.    Sometimes  the  boats  were  dragged  by  men  waist  de< 
muddy  water;  but  the  work  was  soon  and  well  accomplishei 
night  of  the  27th  Butler  was  at  the  Quarantine,  ready  to  begin 
assault  on   Fort  St.  Philip  the  next  day.     His  troops  were  la 
distance  above  the  fort,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  M, 
Kineo.     A  small  force  was  sent  across  the  river  to  a  position 
Fort  .Jackson.  . 
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mean  time  Porter  had  been  pounding  Fort  Jackson  terribly  with 

from  his  mortars.  On  the  20tli,  lie  sent  a  flag  of  truce  with  a 
•  its  surrender,  iind  saying  that  he  had  information  that  Comnio- 
jut  was  in  possession  of  New  Orleans.  On  the  following  morning, 
jgins,  the  commander  of  the  forts,  replied  that  he  had  no  official 
I  of  the  surrender  of  New  Orleans,  and,  until  such  should  he 
■  him,  no  proposition  for  a  surrender  of  the  works  under  his  coin- 
.  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  On  the  same  day,  General  Duncan, 
rt  Jackson,  issued  an  address  to  the  soldiers,  as  the  commander 
it  defenses,  urging  them  to  continue  the  contest,  saying :  "  The 
'iew  Orleans  and  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Confederacy— our 
ilies,  and  every  thing  dear  to  man — yet  depend  upon  our  exertions, 
t  as  capable  of  repelling  the  enemy  to-day  as  wc  were  before  the 
int."  But  the  soldiers  did  not  all  agree  with  him  in  opinion, 
he  blackened  fragments  of  vessels  and  other  property  strewing 
irrent  of  the  Mississippi,  and  were  satisfied  that  tlie  rumors  of  the 
'  Orleans  that  had  reached  them  were  true.  They  had  also  heard 
troojjs  in  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip.     So  that  night  a  large  por- 

garrison  mutinied,  spiked  the  guns  bearing  up  the  river,  and  the 
illied  out  and  surrendered  themselves  to  Butler's  pickets  on  that 
river,  saying  they  had  been  impressed,  and  would  fight  the  Gov- 
'  longer. 

Iliggins  now  saw  that  .ill  was  lost,  and  ho  liastcned  to  accept  the 
^rms  whicli  Porter 
d.  While  these 
being  reduced  to 
the  cabin  of  the 
"jc,"  Mitchell  towed 

(tlie  Ziouisiana), 

above  the  forts, 
le  strong  current, 
1  fire,  and  aban- 
with  her  guns  all 
He  expected  she 
7  up  in  the' midst 
rtar-fleet,  but  the 
'ccurred  when  she 
ist  of  Fort  St. 
en  a  flying  frag- 
hcr  killed  one  of 
>n.  She  at  once 
le  bottoni  of  the  '         fort  jacksoh. 

the  remaining  Confederate  steamers  surrendered  without  resit  .- 

Illation  was  sigrncd  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals  by  CommaniliTS  Darid  D.  Porter  and  W.  B 
deutenaiit  W.  W.  Wainright,  comman'ler  of  tho  IJarriet  f^tne;  and  on  Iht!  part  of  the  ConfeOc- 
1  J.  K.  Dnnctin.  eommander  of  the  coast  defenses,  and  Colontd  Kdwin  ^i;^;i^^  the  commander 
le  writer  was  informe*!  hy  an  officer  of  the  navy  who  was  present  at  the  surren<ier  of  Fort  Juek. 
the  fla^-offlcer  of  that  work  was  asked  for  the  garrison  lia:;,  which  was  not  to  l»e  soerv  lie  prc- 
ioi«nt  of  Its  whereabouL».  He  appeared  tt>  bo  nndnly  corpnlent.  and,  on  a  pcrsonul  examination. 
It  hit  obesity  wu  osds«iI  by  tb«  flag,  which  was  wmjipod  around  his  body. 
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ance.'  Commodore  Porter  turned  over  the  forts  and  all  tl 
General  I*holps.  Fort  Jackson  was  only  injured  in  its  intei 
Fort  St.  I'liilip  was  as  perfect  as  when  the  bombardment  bega 
report  of  the  losses  of  the  Confederates  in  killed  and  woui 
given.  The  number  of  prisoners  surrendered,  including  thos 
mette  regiment  and  on  board  of  the  gun-boats  last  taken,  amo 
one  thousand.  The  entire  loss  of  the  Nationals,  from  the  be 
contest  until  New  Orleans  was  taken,  was  forty  killed  and  oi 
seventy-seven  wounded. 

Porter  told  Ilisjjjins  the  truth  when  he  said  Farra^ut  wa 

of  New  Orleans.    The 
lost  when  the  Commi 
armed  vessels  were  1 
and   in  fai 
.       'Te^    theQua.-a, 
imminent  ] 
General  Lovell  had  1 
early  that  monyng. 
down  in  his  steamer 
arrived  just    as   the 
was  passing  the  forts, 
being  captured  in  th( 
on  the  river  that  ensu 
safety  on  shore.     Tlif 
to  New  Orleans   as 
horses    could    take 
chiefly  along  the  levee,  for  much  of  the  country  was  overflowi 
there  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  confirmed  the  intelligence  of 
had  already   reached  the  citizens.     A  ^  ^^-— 

fearful  panic  ensued.  Drums  were 
beating ;  soldiers  were  seen  hurrying 
to  and  fro  ;  merchants  fled  from  their 
stores ;  women  without  bonnets  and 
brandishing  pistols  were,  seen  in  the 
streets,  crying,  "  Burn  the  city  !  Never 
mind  us!  Burn  the  city!"  Military 
oflipers  impressed  vehicles  into  the  ser- 
vice of  carrying  cotton  to  the  levees 
to  be  burned.  Specie,  to  the  amount 
of  four  millions  of  dollars,  was  sent  out 
of  the  city  by  railway  ;  the  consulates 
were  crowded  with  foreigners  deposit- 


MAN8FtKI.T>   I.OVBLL. 


TWIGGd  fl    UOU 


'  There  seems  to  have  been  no  kindly  co-operation  betwe*!n  the  forts  and  tho  ConfeJ 
very  spicy  correspondence  occurred  betu't-cn  General  Duncan  and  Captiin  MitcbcIL  The 
report,  declared  that  llie  croat  disaster  was  "  llio.  sheer  result  of  that  Laclc  of  chcerfal  and 
from  the  defenses  afloat  "  which  bo  had  a  right  to  expect. 

'  Over  l.SOO  shells  fell  insida  of  Fort  Jackson,  170  In  the  w»ter-b«ttery,  and  aboat 
:u-'»und  tho  works.  For  minute  particulars  of  the  battle  and  its  resulto,  see  Iho  reports  of  C 
l*>rtiT,  awi  their  subordinate  co^nmanders;  of  General  Butler  and  those  under  his  oomm 
Duncan  and  Colonel  Higelns,  of  the  Confed»Tate  forces. 

'  This  xvas  the  appearance  of  Twiggs^s  residenuo  when  the  writer  vi^tteU  it,  in  the  apri 
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jSlPPI    SOUNO 


nonev  and  other  valuables  for  safety  from  the  impending  storm ; 
old  Twiggs,  the  traitor,  like  his  former  master,  Floyd,  fearing 
of  his  injured  Government,  fled  from  his  home,  leaving  in  the 
young  woman  the  two  swords  which  had  been  awarded  him  for 
s  in  Mexico,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  who  speedily 

way  to  New  Orleans,  Lovell  had  ordered  General  Smith,  who  was  in 
of  the  river  defenses  below  the  town,  known  as  the  Chalmettc  bat- 
make  all  jx)ssible  resistance ;  and  in  the  city  ho  tried  to  raise  a  thou- 
iteers,  who  should  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  board  and  capture 
lal  vessels,  but 
jnly  one  hun- 
who  evinced 
courage  or 
n  to  under- 
perilous  task, 
fas  satisfied 
ind  he  con- 
!  city  authori- 
le  regular  and 
troops  under 
iate  command 
few  to  make 
and  he  could 
on  the  mili- 
ripts,  nor  a 
)f  free  colored 
}  liad  been 
to  the  service, 
'sence  of  foes 
might  wel- 
their  friends, 
onsiderations, 
fact  that,  on 
>f  the   height 


N«W   OKLIAm    AKD   CTS    VICIMITY. 


■er  surface  at 

of  flood,  a  gun-boat  might  i)ass  up  to  Kenner's  plantation,  ten 
ve  the  city,  and  command  the  narrow  neck  between  the  river  and 
p,  across  which  the  railway  passes,  and  thus  prevent  the  troops 
ies  going  out,  or  supplies  and  re-enforcements  going  into  the  town, 
ibsolutely  necessary  tliat  they  should  escape  as  soon  as  possible. 

prepared  to  abandon  New  Orleans.  He  disbanded  the  conscripts, 
stores,  munitions  of  war,  and  other  valuable  property  up  the 
by  steamboats  and  the  railroad ;  and  while  a  portion  of  the  vol- 
iast.ened    to    Camp    Moore,  on    the    Jackson    and    New   Orleans 


086,  at  the  Junction  of  Camp  and  Magazine  StreetA,  and  wiifl  then  ub«1  hy  Ocneial  Cinby,  the  oom- 
Dopartment,  as  the  quartew  of  his  jiaymaster. 
I  Butler  in  New  CTU<tnA,  page  264  • 

Fere  on  each  side  of  the  river.    There  were  five  82-ponndera  on  one  side  and  nine  on  the  other. 
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railway,  seventy-eight  miles  distant,  the  regiment  of  colored  troo] 
to  go. 

With  nine  vessels  Farragut  proceeded  up  the  river  on  the  morn 
25th,  and  when  near  the  English  Tuni  he  met  evidences  of  the  aba 
of  New  Orleans  by  the  Confederates  in  the  form  of  blazing  ships,  lo 
cotton,  that  came  floating  down  the  stream.  Soon  afterward,  he  disw 
Chalmette  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  1 
city,  and  at  once  made  dispositions  to  attack  them.  The  river  ■« 
that  his  vessels  completely  commanded  the  Confederate  works.  I 
two  lines,  they  proceeded  to  the  business  of  disabling^them.  Tl 
Bailey,  who  had  not  noticed  the  signal  for  close  order,  was 
with  the  Cayuga,  and  for  twenty  minutes  she  sustained  a  hes 
lire  alone.  Farragut  pressed  forward  with  the  Hartford,  and,  p 
Cayuga,  gave  the  battei-ies  such  destructive  broadsides  of  sh( 
and  shrapnel  that  at  the  first  discharge  the  Confederates  we 
from  their  guns.  The  Pensacola  and  the  Srooklyn,  and  then  the 
of  the  fleet,  followed  the  Hartford's  example,  and  in  the  course  ' 
minutes  the  batteries  were  silenced  and  their  men  were  running 
lives. 

Tlie  victors  were  now  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  scene.  The 
strewn  with  fire  rafts,  burning  steamers,  and  blazing  cotton  bales, 
hung  by  an  awful  canopy  of  black  smoke,  sent  up  by  the  great  con 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  National  vessels  were  approa 
city,  another  great  panic  prevailed,  and  the  work  of  destruction  of 
commenced,  by  order  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  and  General  L< 
a  very  short  time  a  sheet  of  flame  and  pall  of  smoke,  caused  by  bu 
ton,  sugar,  and  other  staples  of  that  region,  were  seen  along  the  lev 
•  ^^=__ f.f-vi     '  distan( 


nous  presses  along  the  river  front  it  was  piled  and  fired,  and  in  th 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  bales,  valued  at  one  million  five  hundred 
dollars,  were  consumed.  More  than  a  dozen  large  ships,  some 
laden  with  cotton,  and  as  many  magnificent  steamboats,  with  unfini 
Iwats  and  other  vessels,  were  soon  wrapped  in  flames  and  sent  float 
the   river,  the   Confederates  hoping  they  might   destroy   the  ap] 


nU»  wif  ftntnin.  'c^t»i«tfi«>«> 


'  Pollaiil,  1.  SH. 
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ek.'  But  the  latter  all  escaped,  and  at  about  one  o'dook  in  the  after- 
i  Farragut^B  gquadron  waa  anchored  off  the  city,  while  a  violent  thunder- 
in  waa  ra^g. 

S'ew  Orleans  was  now  utterlj  defenseless.  Lovell  waa  there,  but  a 
(ter  portion  of  his  troops  had  been  sent  away,  with  the  concurrence  of 
civil  authorities,  who  wished  to  spare  the  town  the  horrors  of  a  bombard- 
t.  Captain  Bailey  was  sent  ashore  with  a  flag,  bearing  a  summons  from 
ragnt  for  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  a  demand  that  the  Confederate 

should  be  tafen  down  and  that  of  the  Republic  raised  over  the  public 
dings.  Bailey  made  his  way  through  a  hooting,  cnrsing  crowd  to  the 
'  Hall,  escorted  by  sensible  citizens.  To  the  demand  for  surrender,  Lovell 
raed  an  unqualified  refusal,  but  saying,  that  as  he  waa  powerless  to  hold 
city  against  great  odds,  and  wishing  to  save  it  from  destruction,  he 
Id  withdraw  his  troops  and  turn  it  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  At  the 
e  time  he  advised  the  Mayor  not  to  surrender  the  city,  nor  allow  the  flags 
e  taken  down  by  any  of  its  people. 

\.oting  upon  this  foolish  advice,  the  Mayor  (John  T.  Monroe),  one  of  the 
t  unworthy  of  the  public  men  of  the  day,  refused  to  surrender  the  city  or 

down  the  Louisiana  flag  from  the  City  Hall.  This  refusal  waa  in  the 
L  of  a  most  ridiculous  letter  to  Farragut,  in  which  the  Mayor  declared 
,  while  his  people  could  not  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
tonal  forces,  they  would  not  transfer  their  allegiance  to  a  government 

had  deliberately  repudiated.'  In  the  mean  time  a  force  had  landed  from 
Peruacola,  which  was  lying  opposite  Ehplanade  Street,  and,  unopposed, 
bed  the  National  flag  over  the  Government  Mint ;  but  as  soon  as  they  re- 
1  it  was  torn  down  and  dragged  in  derision  through  the  streets  by  young 

belonging  to  the  Pinckney  Battalion,  and  a  gambler  named  William  B. 
iford.'  This  act  was  hailed  with  acclamation  by  the  secessionists  of 
'  Orleans,  and  caused  paragraphs  of  praise  and  exultation  to  appear  in 
public  journals.  It  ended  in  a  serious  tragedy,  as  we  shall  observe 
ently. 

n  reply  to  the  Mayor^s  absurd  letter,  the  patient  Farragut  referred  to  the 
ng  down,  of  the  flag,  the  indignities  to  which  i^was  subjected,  and  the 
Its  offered  to  his  officers,  and  said,  with  a  meaning  which  the  most  obtuse 
it  understand,  "  all  of  which  go  to  show  that  the  fire  of  this  fleet  may 
rawn  upon  the  city  at  any  moment,  and  in  such  an  event  the  levee  would, 
l  probability,  be  cut  by  the  shells,  and  an  amount  of  distress  ensue  to  the 
cent  population  which  I  have  heretofore  endeavored  to  assure  you  that 
sire  by  all  means  to  avoid."  He  concluded  by  saying,  "  The  election, 
efore,  is  with  you ;  but  it  becomes  my  duty  to  notify  you  to  remove  the 
ten  and  children  from  the  city  within  forty-eight  hoars,  if  I  have  rightly 
erstood  your  determination." 

The  flblpyard  at  Ali^ers,  opposite  New  Orleans,  was  burned,  and  with  It  an  Immense  armored  ram  called 

MfppI,  which  was  considered  the  most  Important  naval  atractore  whleh  the  OonfMleimtea  had  jret 

taken. 

'  Aa  to  the  holMing  of  anjr  fla^,"  ho  aatd,  "than  the  flag  of  oar  own  adoption  and  alleglnnce,  let  me  saj  to 

>lr,  that  the  man  Ute*  not  in  onr  midst  wKbso  hand  and  heart  would  not  be  palaied  at  the  mere  thought  of 

in  act;  aur  wold  I  find  in  mj  entire  constltaency  so  wretched  and  desperate  a  renegade  as  woald  dare  to 

i«  with  his  hand  the  sacred  emblem  of  onr  aspirations.^' 

There  was  no  gnard  left  at  the  Mint  to  defend  the  flag,  bat  a  watch  was  set  in  |he  top  of  the  Ptiunnla, 

rbleh  a  howitzer  haried  grapa-shot  at  the  men  who  pnlled  down  the  flag,  bat  withoat  eff^ot 
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To  this  message  the  absurd  Mayor  returned  a  most  ridiculoui 
ridiculous,  considering  the  circumstances,  as  the  mock-heroic 
circus  harlequin — in  which  he  uttered  nonsense  about  "murder 
and  children,'  and  charged  Farragut  with  a  desire  to  "humble 
the  people."  After  solenmly  assuring  the  Conunodore  that  sucl 
he  could  not  obtain,  he  said  dramatically,  "  We  will  stand  yoi 
ment,  unanned  and  undefended  as  we  are.  The  civilized  world 
to  indelible  infamy  the  heart  that  will  conceive  the  deed  and  tl 
will  consummate  it."  The  substance  of  the  Mayor's  letter  was, 
observed,  "  '  Come  on  shore  and  hoist  what  flag  you  please.  Dc 
do  your  flag-raising.'  Slightly  impudent,  perhaps  ;  biit  men  wh 
from  behind  a  bulwark  of  fifty  thousand  women  and  children  c 
dent  if  they  please.'" 

To  the  insolence  of  the  Mayor  was  added  the  greater  imperti 
commander  of  a  French  ship-of-war  which  liad  just  arrived,  \ 
note  to  Farragut  that  his  Government  had  sent  him  to  protect 
and  property  of  its  thirty  thousand  subjects  in  New  Orleans, 
demanded  sixty  days,  instead  of  forty-eight  hours,  as  the  time 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  inhabitants.  He  concluded  ^ 
saying,  "  If  it  is  your  resolution  to  bombard  the  city,  do  it ;  b: 
state  that  you  will  have  to  account  for  the  barbarous  act  to  the 
I  represent."  The  veteran  commodore  was  sorely  perplexed 
revolving  in  his  mind  what  to  do,  he  was  relieved  by  the  intelli 
surrender  of  the  forts  below.  He  now  felt  that  he  could  aflbrd 
the  speedy  possession  of  New  Orleans  by  General  Butler's  troo] 
an  almost  aV>solute  certainty.  Up  to  that  moment  it  was  beli 
citizens  that  the  forts  below  could  not  be  taken,  and  this  was  the 
for  tlie  defiant  attitude  of  the  public  authorities  there.  Now  tl; 
changed,  and,  to  appease  Farragut,  he  was  semi-ofticially  infonu 
vate  manner,  that  the  hauling  down  of  the  flag  from  the  M 
"  unauthorized  act  of  the  men  who  performed  it"^ 

On  the  foUowuig  day.  Captain  Bell  landed  with  a  hundred 
the  National  flag  in  the  places  of  the  ensigns  of  rebellion  on  tl 
Custom  House,  locked  the  door  of  tlie  latter,  and  returned  witl 
his  vessel.  Those  flags  were  undisturbed.  The  occupation  of 
pean  Brigade,"  a  military  organization  in  New  Orleans--,  ostens 
purpose  of  aiding  the  authorities  in  the  protection  of 
from  unruly  members,  but  really  in  the  interests  of  the  C 
composed  of  Britisli,  French,  and  Spanish  aliens,  was  no\i 
an  end,  and  the  English  members  of  it,  who  admired  the  frequ 
of  "  British  neutrality  "  elsewhere,  now  imitated  it  by  voting  at  t 
that,  as  they  would  have  no  further  use  for  their  weapons  and  ac( 


'  '■Onr  women  and  children  cannot  cscapo  fmm  your  »he1U.  if  it  he  yonr  plcnsuro  to  n 
more  question  of  etiquette ;  but  if  they  eould,  there  are  few  utDong  them  who  woul'l  consc 
farailies  and  tl)eir  homes  and  the  praves  of  their  relatives  in  so  awful  a  moment:  tliey  wouh 
sight  of  your  sliells.  rollins  over  the  bones  of  those  who  were  dear  to  them,  and  wonid  derm 
ingliiriniisly  by  the  side  of  the  tombs  erected  by  their  piety  to  the  memoi-y  of  departed  relatfv 

-  r.irtoii's  Butler  in.  Keic  Orl^anK  pnge  274. 

•  These  were  W.  B.  Jiomford  (who  ont  it  loose  from  the  flaftstaff).  Lieutenant  Holmes.  Sei 
James  Seed,  all  but  Mumford  members  of  the  PIncknev  Battalion  of  Volunteers. 
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send  them  to  6esuregar4,'s  army  at  Corinth,  as  "  a  slight  token 
ction  for  the  Confederate  States." 
iOth,*  Fam^ut  informed  the  city  authorities  that  he 

'  ,  .  .,,  ,      J  t.  ,  •April,  1882. 

.  no  further  inlcrcoarse  with  a  body  whose  language 

isive,  and  that,  so  soon  as  Greneral  Butler  should  arrive  with  his 

hould  turn  over  the  charge  of  the  city  to  him,  and  resume  his 

s. 

see  what  General  Butler  had  been  doing  for  the  few  preceding 

[lOurs  after  Mumford  and  his  companions  had  pulled  down  the 
ig,  General  Butler  arrived  and  joined  Farragut  on  the  Hartford; 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  29th,  he  foreshadowed  his 
)y  saying :  "  This  outrage  will  be  punished  in  such  manner  as  in 
nt  will  caution  both  the  perpetrators  and  abettors  of  the  act,  so 
lall  fear  the  strijyes  if  they  do  not  reverence  the  stars  of  our  ban- 
lastened  back  to  Ills  troops,  and  took  measures  for  their  immediate 
the  river.  His  transports  were  brought  into  the  Mississippi,  and 
ng  two  thousand  armed  men,  appeared  off  the  levee  in  front  of 
IS  on  the  first  of  May.  The  General  and  his  staff,  his  wife,  and 
ndred  troops,  were  on  the  same  vessel  {Mwisaippi)  in  which 
arapton  Roads  sixty-five  days  before.  Preparations  were  made 
forthwith.  ■  In  his  order  for  the  movement,  he  forbade  the  plunder 
erty,  public  or  private,  in  the  city;  the  absence  of  officers  and 
im  their  stations  without  arms  or  alone;  and  held  the  com- 
'  regiments  and  companies  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the 


iUkjl. 


o'clock  in  tlie  aflernoon*  the  debarkation  of  a  part  of 
at  the  city  commenced,  while  others  were  sent  over 
Algiers,  opposite  New  Orleans.  A  company  of  the  Tliirty-first 
^tts  was  the  first  to  land.  These  were  followed  by  the  remainder 
nent ;  also  by  the  Fourth  Wisconsin,  Colonel  Paine ;  and  Everett's 
leavy  field-guns.  These  formed  a  procession  and  acted  as  an  escort 
Butler  and  his  stafi^  and  General  Williams  and  his  staff;  and  to 
the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner  "  they  marched  through  Poydras  and 
Streets  to  Canal  Street,  under  the  guidance  of  Lieutenant  Weigel, 
re,  one  of  Bntler's  aids,  who  was  familiar  with  the  city.  They  took 
of  the  C'ustom  House,  whose  principal  entrance  is  on  Canal  Street, 
he  Massachusetts  regiment  was  quartered. 

lirections  had  been  given  not  to  resent  any  insults  that  might  be 
the  vast  crowd  thaffiUed  the  side-walks,  without  orders ;  but  if  a 
I  be  fired  from  a  house,  to  halt,  arrest  the  inmates,  and  destroy  the 
Every  moment  the  crowd  became  greater  and  more  boisterous, 
rtience  of  the  troops  was  much  tried  during  that  short  march, 
were  assailed  by  the  most  offensive  epithets,  vulgaf  and  profane, 
the  General  and  his  troops,'  yet  the  consciousness  of  supporting 
ind  the  pacific  order  caused  them  to  march  silently  on  to  their 


0  troops  Iftndeil,  voices  from  the  crowd  that  eoT«red  the  loTee  had  been  hwird  calling  P»r  "Pica- 
mil  wking  him  to  abow  himselC    Tha  Qenaral  waa  willing  to  hava  a  praetlosi  Joke,  well  aatlafiad 
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destination.  Captain  Everett  posted  his  cannon  around  the  Cu 
and  comparative  quiet  prevailed  in  New  Orleans  that  night, 
ining's  Twelflh  Connecticut  landed,  and  bivouacked  on  the  leve< 
of  Butler's  head-quarters  ship,  the  Mississippi,  on  board  of  whi 
inanding  general  spent  the  night.  At  an  early  hour  in  the 
liad  completed  a  proclamation  to  the  mhabitants  of  New  Orlej 
his  intentions,  as  the  representative  of  the  Government,  we 
stated.' 

General  Butler  had  resolved  to  act  with  strictest  justice 
deluded  people,  and  to  be  kind  and  lenient  to  all  who  showed 
to  be  peaceable.  But  his  first  trial  of  the  temper  of  those  with  i 
to  deal  was  discouraging.  He  sent  his  proclamation  to  the 
IVue  Delta  newspaper,  to  be  printed  as  a  hand-bill.  The  pro 
refused  to  use  his  types  in  such  an  act  of  "  submission  to  Federal 
hours  afterward  an  officer  with  a  file  of  soldiers  (half  a  dozen  of 
printers)  had  possession  of  the  True  Delta  oflice,  and  the  procl 
soon  issued  in  printed  form.  Meanwhile,  Colonel  Deming  had 
Lafayette  Square,  and  General  Butler  had  taken  possession  of  Gei 
recent  head-quartei'S  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  not  far  distant,  ce 
own  there,  and  invited  the  city  authorities  to  a  conference.  Tl 
roe  told  tlio  (leneral's  messenger  that  the  Mayor's  place  of  bu 
the  City  Hall.  It  was  intimated  to  him  that  such  a  reply  woo] 
the  commanding  general ;  so  the  Mayor,  taking  counsel  of  pruc 
upon  General  Butler  at  the  St.  Charles,  with  Pierre  Soule,  fom 
sentative  in  Congress,  and  some  other  friends.  The  interview 
tive  to  both  parties.     There  appeared  a  wide  diiference  of  opin 

that  the  real  uicrritnciit  would  be  on  tho  side  of  himself  and  friends;  fto  he  n?qne»t<-d  the  live! 
Butler"  to  be  [ihiyid  when  they  should  debark.  But  none  of  the  band-masters  had  the  rai 
appropriate  National  airs  wi-ic  the  first  that  the  citizens  of  Xow  Orleans  heanl  when  the  iroo] 
1  In  that  proelain:ition,  Gcnonil  Butler  called  upon  all  who  bad  taken  up  arms  against  tb 
lay  them  down,  and  diruoted  all  flogs  and  devices  indicative  of  rebellion  to  be  taken  down^ 
flag— the  erablen\  of  the  Government— to  be  treated  with  tlie  greatest  respect.  He  told  t 
disposed  persons,  natives  or  foreigners,  should  bo  protected  in  i>er8on  and  property,  subject  i 
the  United  Siiites ;  and  he  enjoined  the  inhabitants  to  eonliniio  in  their  usual  avocations. 
keepers  of  all  public  [troperty  whatever,  and  all  manufacturers  of  amis  and  munitions  of  war 
quarU'ra.  He  directed  that  shops  and  places  of  amusement  should  bo  kept  oi>en  as  usual,  and 
churches  and  religious  houses  to  be  held  as  in  times  of  profound  peace.  Martial  law  was  t 
power;  and  to  the  Pr<ivost- Marshal,  keepers  of  public  houses  and  drinking  saloons  were  reqi 
obtain  license,  before  they  were  permitted  to  do  business.  He  assured  tho  inhabitants  that  i 
of  soldiers  would  bo  kept  in  the  city  to  i>reserve  order;  and  that  the  killing  of  any  Katloni 
orderly  mob  should  be  punished  as  murder.  All  acts  interfering  with  the  forces  or  laws  of 
were  to  be  referred  to  a  military  court  for  adjudication  and  punishment  Civil  cansi'S  were  U 
ordinary  tribunals.  The  levy  and  collection  of  taxes,  excepting  those  authorized  by  the  Unit< 
bidden,  oave  those  for  keepinarln  repair  and  lighting  the  streets,  for  sanitary  purposes.  Tht 
Confederate  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  debt  was  forbidden,  excepling  those  in  form  of  banl 
stitutcd  the  only  circulating  medium,  and  the  use  of  the  latter  was  to  be  allowed  only  ontil  f 
seditious  pubticiitions  were  to  be  allowed  ;  and  comnuiuications  or  editorials  in  newspapers, 
accounts  of  the  movements  of  the  National  soldiers,  were  not  permitted  to  be  circulated  u 
been  subniitted  to  a  udlitary  censor.  The  same  rule  was  to  bo  appVed  to  telegraphic  d 
requested  that  any  outrages  committed  by  the  National  soldiers  iii>ou  the  persons  or  propel 
ihould  be  riported  to  the  provost-guard.  Assemblages  of  persons  in  the  streets  were  forbidde 
pal  authority  was  to  be  continued,  so  far  as  the  police  of  the  eity  and  its  environs  wore  coi 
pendcd.  To  assist  in  keeping  order,  tlie  "  Kur'»pean  Brigade,"  which,  as  we  have  observed,  hi 
employed  for  that  purpose,  on  the  evaciiation  of  the  city  by  Lovell  and  his  tro"»p(i,  wer«  In 
with  the  military  authorities.  The  General  said,  in  conclusion:  "All  the  leqiiirements  of 
imposed,  so  long  ns.  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  authoritte.e.  It  may  be  neceesar 
dasired  by  these  authorities  to  exercise  this  government  mildly,  and  after  the  nsages  of  the  j 
snppoBed  that  it  will  rot  be  vigorouely  and  firmly  administered,  as  the  occasion  calls  fbr  tt." 
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the  inbabhants  of  New  Orleans  in  relation  to  the  General  Govem- 
id  the  dividuig  line  was  sd  distinctly  seen  at  this  interview,  that 
ki  be  no  question  abont  it  thereafter.  Butler  took  the  broad  national 
bat  the  inhabitants  in  general  had  been  in  rebellion  against  their 
)vernment ;  that  the  authority  of  that  Government,  being  supreme, 
'  demanded  the  allegiance  of  the  people ;  and  that  no  other  authority, 
at  sanctioned  by  the  Government,  could  be  allowed  in  the  manage- 
the  public  affairs  of  the  city.  Soul6  and  his  friends  persisted  in 
f  Louisiana  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  the  object  of  the 
dlegiance  of  its  citizens.  They  considered  the  National  troops  as 
and  intruders,  and,  as  a  sequence,  the  people  as  doing  raght  in  treat- 
with  contempt  and  abhorrence,  and  Mly  justified  in  driving  th«n 
city  if  they  could. 

stant  reply  to  this  assumption  was  practically  given.  An  immense 
collected  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  St.  Charles.  They  were  ezas- 
3y  the  seizure  of  that  building  by  General  Butler,  and  threatened 

Cannon  had  been  planted  and  a  regiment  had  been  posted  for  the 
1  of  head-quarters,  but,  while  the  General  and  the  city  authorities 
in  conference,  the  conduct  of  the  populace  had  become  so  alarming, 
?ral  Williams  sent  word  to  Butler  that  he  feared  he  could  not  con- 
.  The  General  calmly  replied :  "  Give  my  compliments  to  General 
,  and  tell  him,  if  he  finds  he  cannot  control  the  mob,  to  open  upon 
h  artillery."  The  Mayor  and  his  friends  sprang  to  their  feet  in 
ition.  "Don't  do  that.  General,"  exclaimed  the  terrified  Monroe, 
ot,  gentlemen?"  said  Butler.  " The  mob  must  be  controlled.  We 
^o  a  disturbance  in  the  street."  The  lunatic  Mayor  had  piu-tially 
I  his  senses  in  Butler's  presence,  and,  going  out  to  the  balcony,  he 

the  mob  of  the  Gteneral's  orders,  and  advised  them  to  disperse. 
ning  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  who  chose  to  listen,  heard  "The 
igled  Banner  "  and  other  National  airs,  to  which  their  ears  had  loi^ 
ngers,  played  by  a  band  on  the  balcony  of  the  St.  Charles.' 
in  twenty-four  hours  after  this  occurrence,  the  temper  of  the  people 
of  General  Butler  were  mutually  understood;  and  his  proclamation, 
18  not  issued  until  the  6th  of  May,  was  a  rule  for  all  loyal  or  disloyal 

It  had  been  read  at  the  conference  at  the  St.  Charles  just  men- 
hen  Soule  declared  that  it  would  give  great  offense,  and  that"  the 
rho  were  not  conquered,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  act  as  a  oon- 
eoplc,  would  never  submit  to  its  demands.  "  Withdraw  your  troops, 
'  said  the  distinguished  and  accomplished  Frenchman,  "  and  leave 
government  to  manage  its  oWn  affairs.  If  the  troops  remain,  there 
linly  be  trouble." 

threat,  though  uttered  in  smooth  terms,  brought  a  withering  rebuke 
commanding  general.  "I  did  not  expect  to  hear  from  Mr.  Soul6  a 
i'  this  occasion,"  he  said.  "  I  have  long  been  accustomed  to  hear 
Tom  southern  gentlemen  in  political  conventions ;  but  .let  me  assure 
lemen  present  that  the  time  for  tactics  of  that  nature  has  passed, 
'  return.    New  Orleans  is  a  conquered  city.    If  not,  why  are  we 

>  Parton<>  Butierin  Ifta  OrUant,  pag*  t86. 
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here  ?    How  did  we  get  here  ?    Have  you  opened  your  arras  c 
welcome  ?     Are  we  here  by  your  conseut '?     Would  yon  or  wou 
expel  us  if  you  could  ?     New  Orleans  has  been  conquered  by  tli 
the  United  States,  and,  by  the  laws  of  all  nations,  lies  subject  to 
the  conquerors.'" 

In  accordance  with  this  doctrine  General  Butler  found  it  neces 
iiiinisiter  the  affairs  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  of  which  he  wi 
niander.  In  his  interview  with  the  Mayor  and  Soule,  he  had 
offered  to  leave  the  municipal  government  of  New  Orleans  to  the 
cise  ot  all  its  powers  so  long  as  it  should  act  in  consonance 
allegiance  to  the  General  Government,  and  that  offer  had  beer 
by  a  threat.  He  saw  clearly  that  compromise  was  out  of  the  qu 
that  rebellion  must  be  treated  as  rebellion,  and  traitors  as  tn 
accordingly  commenced  a  most  vigorous  administration  of  pul 
Major  Joseph  W.  Bell  was  appointed  Provost-Judge  and  Colone 
French  Provost-Marshal.  At  the  same  time  an  effort  was  made 
all  causes  for  unnecessary  irritation,  and  to  conciliate  the  pe 
General  left  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  and  made  his  military  head-qua 

house  of  General  Twiggs,  and 
residence  in  the  fine  mansion  of 
bell,  on  the  comer  of  St.  Charle 
Streets,  which  was  afterward  o< 
General  Banks. 

The  Common  Council  havui 
;i  generous  j)roposition  of  the  G 
civil  city  government  was  alio 
on  as  usual.  The  troops  were 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  City 
camps  on  public  squares  were 
Quite  a  large  number  of  the  sol 
sent  to  Carrolton,  under  Gene: 
where  a  permanent  camp  wi 
Others,  under  General  William 
the  river  with  Commodore  F: 
take  possession  of  and  hold  Baton  Rouge.  Others  were  sent  to  p 
vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  wi 
was  literally  complied  with,  for  the  troops  were  all  withdrawn  fro 
excepting  a  sufficient  number  retained  to  act  as  an  efficient  provos 
These  concessions  did  not  necessai-ily  imply  any  relaxation  of 
authority.  They  were  mistaken  as  such,  however,  and  the  rebel 
which  was  made  quiet  only  by  compulsion,  soon  began  to  show  it 
spirit  speedily  learned  that  the  commander  of  the  Department 
power  within  the  sphere  of  his  assigned  duty,  that  must  not  I 
Sensible  men  also  perceived  that  he  was  a  power  fraught  with  i 
for  the  city,  which  had  been  ruled  for  yeara  by  vicious  politici 
Monroe  school.*      He  established  the  most  perfect  order,  and  ij 

'  Parton'8  Butler  In  Xeic  Orteant,  page  294 

*  "  For  seven  yearn  pndt,"  [iaid  Wie  TYite  D«U<i.  on  the  6[b  of  May,  in  coramentlDg  on  BoUer 
"the  world  knows  that  this  citr,  la  all  its  deportinenta— Judicial,  Ir^slative,  and  eiecntlvo— h 
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'  cleanliness  for  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  the  citizens,  before 
to  them,  and  which  is  yet  in  successful  operation;  On  his  arrival, 
ces  in  the  crowd  on  the  levee  had  cried  out,  "  Wait  till  Yellow  Jack 
ver]  comes,  old  Cock-eye  I  He'll  make  you  fly  I"  But  "  Yellow 
s  not  allowed  to  come ;  and  that  terrible  scourge  has  not  appeared 
rleans  since  General  Butler  made  it  clean,  and  taught  the  inhabit- 
■ep  it  so.  Residents  there  declared  to  the  author,  when  he  visited 
in  the  spring  of  1866,  that  gratitude  for  incalculable  blessings 
ompt  the  inhabitants  to  erect  a  statue  of  Greneral  Butler  in  one 
iblic  squares,  in  testimony  of  their  appreciation  of  a  real  bene- 

il  Butler  organized  plans  for  the  alleviation  of  the  distress  among 
itants,  and  invited  the  civil  authorities  to  unite  with  him  in  the 
rork.  But  they  were  deaf  to  the  voice  of  righteousness.  With- 
licf  from  their  starving  fellow-citizens,  they  sent  provisions  to  the 
the  insurgents  who  had  fled  from  the  city.'  In  etery  possible  way 
vere  made  to  thwart  the  orders  and  wishes  of  General  Butler  while 
>ding  the  starving  poor  by  thousands,  and  was  working  day  and 
!vive  and  restore  the  business  of  the  city,  that  its  wonted  pros- 
;ht  return.  Among  his  troops  there  was  perfect  order.  No  man 
njured,  and  no  woman  had  been  treated  with  the  least  disrespect 
irrupt  Mayor  was  surly  and  insolent.  The  newspapers  were  barely 
from  seditious  teachings.  The  foreign  consuls,  and  foreign  popn- 
erally,  sympathized  with  the  spirit  of  resistance;  and  many  of  the 
lo  claimed  to  be  of  the  better  sort,  taking  advantage  of  the  wide 

speech  and  action  allowed  to  their  sex  in  American  society,  were 
y  offensive  in  their  manifestations  of  contempt  for  the  General  and 
When  Union  officers  approached,  they  would  leave  the  sidewalks, 
;hem  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  with  upturned  noses  would 
!  insulting  words,  often  more  vigorous  than  elegant  They  would 
y  their  skirts  when  a  private  soldier  passed  them,  and  leave  street 
hurch  pews  when  Union  officers  entered  them.  They  wore  seces- 
I  on  their  bonnets ;  in  feminine  schools  they  kept  the  pupils  sing- 
songs ;  groups  on  balconies  turned  their  backs  on  passing  soldiers, 
i  airs  that  were  used  with  rebellious  words;  and  in  every  con- 
ray  they  insulted  the  troops.  These  things  were  patiently  borne, 
3  men  endure  the  acts  of  imbeciles  or  lunatics,  notwithstanding 
indicative  of  the  hellish  spirit  that  was  making  war  on  the  Govem- 
the  rights  of  man ;  and  the  follies  of  these  deluded  women  were 
ts  of  much  merriment  among  the  troops.  But  when,  at  length, 
3f  the  "  dominant  class,"  with  the  low  manners  of  the  degraded  of 
'liberately  spat  in  the  face  of  two  officers,  who  were  walking  peace- 
',  the  street,  General  Butler  determined  to  arrest  the  growing  evil 
id  on  the  loth  of  May  the  town  was  startled  by  an  order  that 

root  of  the  iniquity,  by  placing  such  actors  in  their  appropriate 
tion. 

ml  of  the  most  soilleB*,  ImtUI,  tnonnt,  nod  rathlcM  ruf&iinisin  th*  world  bu  «T«r  h*«rd  a< 
rif  the  ffTpat  Ki>miin  eonoptntnn^^ 
ir'B  Order,  May  9, 186S. 
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That  order'  was  intended  to  work  silently,  peacefully,  and 
And  so  it  did.  The  grave  offense  was  not  repeated.  Sensible  j 
women  did  not  indulge  in  such  vulgarities,  and  were  not  tou 
order.  The  foolish  women  recovered  their  senses  through  its  opei 
so  did  the  Mayor  and  his  accomplices  in  crime,  when  the  power 
raged  Government  was  felt  by  the  former,  by  arrest  and  threaten^ 
ment  in  Fort  Jackson;  by  Soule,  the  ablest  of  the  instigators  o 
Louisiana,  as  a  prisoner  in  Fort  Warren;  and  by  one  of  the  le 
mob,  when  he  stood  a  felon  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  midst  of  a  ^ 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  because  of  his  overt  act  of  treason  in  pullii 
National  flag  from  the  Government  Mint.^ 

The  Mayor  had  made  the  publication  of  the  "  Woman  Orde 
sion  of  a  most  impudent  and  absurd  letter  to  General  Butler,  sa; 
other  things,  "Your  officers  and  soldiers  are  permitted  by  the  t 
order  to  place  any  construction  they  may  please  upon  the  cor 
wives  and  daughters,  and  upon  such  consti-uction  to  offer  the 
insults."  *     This  letter  was  answered  by  the  deposition  and  ai 

*  The  following  i«  a  copy  of  the  document  known  as  tho  ■■  Womftn  Onier,'^  which  the  Oencr 
from  a  Bimllar  one,  and  for  a  similar  purpose,  which  he  hid  re;id  long  U-fore  in  a  London  news] 

'*nEAD-QrABTEEfl,    DkPAETSIKNT  ( 

New  Osleans,  May 
" Oeneral  Order  Xo.  9^i    •-.t     •  ••  ■    f. 

"As  the  officers  and  Boldiersof  the'UnlLed  State's  haTo  been  subject  to  rep-'atcd  insults 
(calling  themselrea  la-Hes)  of  New  Orleans,  in  return  for  tho  most  Bcmpulous  non-interfercnc< 
our  part,  it  is  ordiTcd  thiit  hereafter,  when  any  female  shall,  by  word,  gesture,  or  movement,  \i 
tempt  for  any  ofTiror  or  soldier  of  the  United  States,  she  shall  be  regarded  and  held  liable 
woman  of  the  tow  n  plying  her  avocation. 

"  By  command  of 

"  Major-Gkitii 
"Geobqe  C.  Strong,  AsHstant  Adjutant- GerttraJ^  Chitf  of  Siafr" 

*  Mr.  Parton  says  that  one  of  the  women — *'  a  very  fine  lady  " — who  Io?t  her  senses  and  beh 
and  who,  In  sweeping  her  skirts  away  from  [wsslble  contact  with  passing  Union  officers,  loj 
In  tho  gnttcr.  and  received  the  proffered  aid  of  one  of  them,  which  she  spurned,  aOerward  > 
really  felt  grateful  t*)  the  officer  at  the  time  fi»r  his  ]>olltenosa,  and  added,  "Order  2S  [the  ' 
served  the  women  right" 

*  See  page  343. 

*  This  willful  perversion  of  the  plain  Utter  and  spirit  of  the  "Woman  Order"  was  mode 
cry  of  Indignation  that  was  heard  in  every  part  of  the  Confederacy,  and  was  echoed  by  the  f 
spiratons  in  the  North  and  in  Europe.  "Do  not  leave  your  women  to  the  merciless  ff>e,"  appe: 
ters  of  New  Orleans  *'  to  "  every  Southern  soldier."  ..."  Rather  let  us  die  with  yon,  oh,  our 
like  Virginias,  plunge  your  swords  into  our  breasts,  saying,  'This  is  all  we  can  give  our  d 
Governor  of  Louisiana  said:  "It  was  reserved  for  a  Federal  pcncml  to  invite  his  soldiers  to 
of  ontrages,  at  the  mention  of  which  tlie  blood  recoils  with  horror."  A  Georgian  offered  a  r 
"  for  the  infamous  Butler's  head ;"  and  "  A  Savannah  Woman  "  snggested  a  contribucion  "  from 
the  Confederacy  "  "  to  triple  tho  sum."  Paul  E.  Hayne,  tho  South  Can)]lna  poet,  was  again 
nonsense  (see  page  104,  volome  L),  and  said : — 


,|l-.,        I  .,        '    ,.      n.JI 


..-     |l: 


*  Tes  t  but  there's  on£  tth^  shall  not  <fie 
In  hnttU  ham«9^  !   One  for  whom 
Lurks  In  the  darkness  silently 
Another  and  a  sterner  dotim  I 
A  warrior's  end  should  crown  the  brave— 
For  Aim,  swift  cord  I  and  fel-m  grave  I" 


L/'.^  T'mI    vt 

Lord  Palmerston,  tho  British  premier,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  admiration  for  the  insurgent 
ing  "how  savagt'S  in  red  coats  had  been  wont  to  conduct  themselves  fn  captured  cities"  on  th 
naturally  supposed  that  "patriots  in  blue  ooats  would  follow  thoir  example,"  made  himself  ap 
absurd  before  the  world  by  mentioning  the  matter  in  Parliament,  and  saylu?,"  An  Knglishmanmi 
that  sncb  an  act  has  been  committed  by  one  belonging  lo  iho  An^lo-Saxon  rae<."  Bo.uir.':5ard. 
mother,  living  In  the  housoof  John  SHdell,  in  New  Orleans,  were  there  treated  In  Iho  most  tone 
manner  by  tho  commanding  general,  flrst  applied  to  that  officer,  It  is  said,  the  vulpw  epithe 
Rea^t,"  and  it  was  freely  used  by  cverr  enemy  of  the  GovemmenL  South  and  North,  unt 
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d  the  appointment  of  General  G.  F.  Shepley,  of  Maine,  as  Mili- 
■nor  of  New  Orleann,  who  at  once  organized  an  efficient  police 

made  the  city  a  model  of 
good  order.  This'  vigor 
id  by  the  arrest  of  William 
i,  his  trial  and  conviction 
•y  court,  and  liis  exeontion 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
who  quietly  dispersed  to 
s,  with  the  salutary  reflec- 
le  Government  had  indeed 
!d  "  its  property,  and  was 
its  rightful  authority  in 
New  Orleans.' 
letails  of  General  Butler's 
;ion  in  the  Department  of 
ntil  he  was  superseded  by 
anks,  at  the  middle  of 
following — how  he  dealt 
entativcs  of  foreign  governments;  with  banks  and  bankers ;  with 
>  of  Confederate  money  and  other  property;  and  with  disloyal 
ery  kind,  from  the  small  ofiender  in  the  street  to  the  greater 
public  positions  and  in  the  pulpit — it  is  not  our  province  here  to 
Suf&ce  it  to  say,  that  it  then  seemed  wise  and  salutary  in  the 
.ssertion  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  his  Government ;  and,  to  the 
lent  of  events  there,  it  yet  seems  to  have  been  wise  and  salutary. 
s  and  decision  marked  every  step  of  his  career/    Measures  for  the 

>ed  o(Bclal  hastened  to  axplain  his  lettar,  when  Bntler  ojrrued  to  nloue  him  from  the  penslty  of 
ID  condlUoD  that  he  should  withdraw  the  letter  and  make  an  apologj.    This  ha  did  In  the 

inner. 

was  a  professional  gambler,  and  oonaeqaently  an  cnomy  of  society.  lie  was  abont  f<jrty-two 
;e  was  in  this  crowd  in  front  of  the  Bt  Charles  on  the  occasion  of  the  General's  conference  with 
lis  friends, already  alluded  to,  boasting  of  his  exploit  with  the  flag,  Inciting  them  to  riot,  and 
m.il  officers  to  arrest  him.  He  contlnned  his  attltode  of  defiance,  and  became  so  dangerons  to 
leailcr  of  the  torbalent  spirits  of  New  Orleans,  that  his  an'est  and  punishment  was  a  necessity, 
treason  was  clear,  and  his  execntlon  had  a  most  salutary  effect.  Hnmfbrd  la  the  only  man  who, 
!  (1S6T),  has  been  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for  treason  since  the  foundations  of  the 
iment  were  laid. 

rtnn's  work,  which  has  been  so  frequently  referred  to,  and  whose  fhll  title  Is,  OeneroZ  Butltrtn 
IVmtorij  of  the  Arlminittrntton  if  Ms  D»p<irtmtnt  of  tht  Qvif  tn  tt»  Tear  1868 ;'  Kttk  nn 
Capture  of  Nev>  Orleans,  may  be  found  foil  details  of  that  ulmlnlstnttlon. 
us  and  etBcient,  so  uncompromising  with  treason  and  rebellion,  was  Butler's  administration  of 
)rlL*^ns,  that  the  conspirators,  and  particularly  the  chief  of  the  Confedeniey,  who  had  been  his 
t^  a  few  yeai'S  before,  regarded  him  as  an  arch-enemy  more  to  be  dreaded  tlian  balls  or  bayonets. 
bira  and  personal  h.itred  lerl  tlicm  to  the  perpetration  of  the  most  foollsl^acts. 
mo  when  Huili'r  left  New  Orleans,  Jefferson  Davis  issued  a  notable  proclama-      *  Dec  28, 
lrjH>9e  of  "firing  the  Southern  heart."  in  which  he  professed  to  review  Butler's  186i 

r>f  affairs  there.  In  connection  with  n  recitation  of  Butler's  alleged  crimes,  ho 
1  "  to  bo  ft  felon,  descrviti?  of  c.ipltal  punishment,"  and  ortlered  that  he  should  not  bo  "  treated 
iic  enemy  of  the  Cimfedcrato  Sbites  of  America,  but  as  an  outlaw  and  common  enemy  of  ma4i- 
in  the  event  of  his  capture,  the  oflRcer  in  command  of  the  capturing  ft»rco  di»  cause  him  to  be 
ecnted  by  h.indng."  lie  also  ordered  tliat  the  same  treatment  should  be  awardetl  to  all  com- 
Ts  serving  under  Butler.  In  addition  to  these  instructions,  he  ordered  that  all  negro  slaves  cap- 
^Irii^t  the  Confederacy,  and  all  commissioned  OflSeers  of  the  Cnlted  States  serving  in  company 
*  should  be  captur^fl,  should  be  delivered  to  the  executive  authorities  of  the  reapeetive  States  to 
jes  iM'lonied,  "  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  said  States." 

t  probably,  any  intelligent  and  candid  man  In  the  Union  to-day.  and  Mpedally  among  the  real- 
Orleans  .It  that  time,  who  does  not  agree,  in  honest  ojrinioD,  with  the  Terdlet  of  a  competent 
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public  good  were  continually  planned  and  executed,  and  toward 
summer  lie  took  the  first  step  in  the  employment  of  negroes  as  sol 
the  enemies  of  the  Government  had  practised  there.  When  Gei 
arrived  to  take  command  of  the  Department, 
three  regiments  of  these  poldiei-s,  with  tw 
manned  by  them,  well  drilled  for  his  use, 
common  name  of  the  Louisiana  Native  Guan 
The  loss  of  New  Orleans  >vas  the  heavies 
Confederacy  had  yet  received,  and  for  a  wl 
gered  under  its  infliction.  "  It  anniliilated  i 
ana,"  said  the  Confederate  historian  of  the  wi 
ished  our  resources  and  supplies,  by  the  loss 
the  greatest  grain  and  cattle  countries  withi 
of  the  Confederacy ;  gave  to  the  enemy  the 
River,  with  all  its  means  of  navigation,  fo 
operations,  and  finally  led,  by  plain  and 
conclusion,  to  our  virtual  abandonment  of  th 
fruitful  valley  of  the  Mississippi.'" 

Let  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  tl 
the  Potomac,  which  we  left;  in  a  quiet  con 
lou.siAN*  NATr.»  GUARD.   ^^^  ''"1^  fluiTy  at  Dralnsvillc,  at  near  the  < 
year. 


hlsttiriun  (Parton),  that  "each  of  the  paraxmiihs  of  Jf.fft'reon  Davis's  proclamation  which  n 
Bntl('r''a  conduct  la  the  distinct  utteranco  of  ;t  lie." 

A  f(.-w  days  after  the  proclamation  was  issued,  Richard  Yeadon,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Ch: 

offered"  a  reward  of  $10,000  ''  for  the  capture  and  delirery  of  the  said  Benjamin 

"  Jan.  1,        alive,  to  any  proper  Coufeilcmte  anthnrity."    And  *'  A  Daughter  of  South  Cdrt 

18C8.  to  the  CIoirlentoTi  Courier^  said,  "I  propose  to  spin  the  thread  to  nmke  the  coi 

order  oftour  noble  President,  Davla,  when  old  Butler  Is  canght,  and  ray  daugh 

may  be  allowed  to  adjtistHt  around  hi*  neck." 

1  Pi.llard's  ^/r«(  Yearo/tM  JTar,  page  82t.  ..    ■   •        - 
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CHAPTEK   XIV. 


UTS  OF  THE  ABMY  Of  THB  POTOMAC^THE  HONtTOB  AND  MBBBIUAOK. 


HE  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  gained  strength  in 
niimbci'8  and  discipline  daring  the  months  it  had  been 
lying  in  com|>aratively  quiet  camps  around  the  National 
Capital.  The  battles  of  Ball's  Bluff  and  Drainsville, 
already  mentioned,  had  kept  it  from  rusting  into  absolute 
immobility ;  and  the  troops  were  made  hopeful  at  times 
by  promises  of  an  immediate  advance  upon  the  Confed- 
erates at  Manassas.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
a  that  army  numbered  full  two  hundred  thousand  men,  the  pros- 
advance  seemed  more  remote  than  ever,  for  the  fine  weather  that 
iled  up  to  Christmas  was  succeeded  by  storms  and  frost,  and  the 
lany  places  soon  became  almost  impassable.  Very  little  prepara- 
)een  made  for  -winter  quart«rs,  and  much  suffering  and  discontent 
^nsequence.'  The  people  were  exceedingly  impatient,  and  were 
)sed  to  censure  the  Secretary  of  "War  than  the  General-in-Chief,  for 
aith  in  the  latter.  They  were  gratified  when  Mr.  Cameron  left  the 
they  gave  to  the  new  incumbent,  Mr.  Stanton,  their  entire  confi- 

resident  was  much  distressed  by  the  inaction  of  the  great  army. 
jet  no  satisfaction  from  the  General-in-Chief,  when  he  inquired  why 
did  not  move.  Finally,  on  the  10th  of  January,  he  summoned 
McDowell  and  Franklin  to  a  conference  with  himself  and  his  Cabi- 
er,  during  the  whole  war,  did  he  exhibit  such  despondency  as  at 

efforts  were  made  by  raanjr  officers  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  camp  and  keep  the  soldiers 
I  this  vleir,  the  maaical  "Hatchinson  Family^  were  permitted,  by  Spcretarj  Cameron,  to  visit 
sln^their  simple  and  stirring  songs.  They  were  diffasing  sunshine  thrtingh  the  army  by  delight* 
ioldiers  who  listened  to  tbeir  Toioes,when  their  career  ofnsefalness  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 

tion  of  0<>nenil  McClellsn,  the  permit  given  to  the  *  Hntehlnson  Family '  to  sing  in  the  camp, 
o  cross  the  Potomac,  are  revoked,  and  they  will  not  )>e  allowed  to  sing  to  the  troops." 
The  answer  was  In  the  fact,  that  they  hod  snng  Whittier>  stirring  song,  lately  written,  to  the 
's  Hymn,  "Ein  feste  bmg  1st  onser  Oott,"  in  which,  among  eight  Bimllar  verses,  was  the  teSt 

"  Wliat  gives  the  wbeot-fleld  blades  of  steel  t 
^Vbat  points  the  rebel  cannon  1 
What  sets  the  roaring  rabble^s  heel 
On  th^  old  star-spangled  pennon  f 
What  breaks  the  onth 
Of  th'  men  o'  th'  ?outhr 
What  whets  the  knife 
For  the  (Tnion's  Ufef 
Hark  to  the  answer :  Sla  vratT  I " 

.  Stanton  sncceeded  Simon  Caoienn,  as  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  Uth  otitaxmrj,  130. 

?"0I.  II— 23 
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that  conference.  He  spoke  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  ' 
the  loss  of  public  credit ;  of  the  delicate  condition  of  our  foreij 
the  critical  situation  of  National  affairs  in  Missouri  and  Kentucl 
mont  left  the  Western  Department ;  the  lack  of  co-opei-ation  b 
orals  Ilallcck  and  Buell,  and  the  illness  of  the  General-in-Chief, 
it  was  said,  confined  hira  to  his  house.  He  said  he  was  in  g 
under  the  burden  of  responsiltility  laid  upon  him.  He  had 
house  of  the  General-in-Chief,  who  did  not  ask  to  see  him.  He 
somebody,  and  he  had  sent  for  McDowell  and  Franklin  to  obta 
opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  an  early  movement  of  the  array 
thing  is  not  soon  done,"  he  said  in  his  simple  way,  "  the  botton 
of  the  whole  affair ;  and,  if  General  McClellan  does  not  want  to  \i 
I  would  like  to  borrow  it,  provided  I  can  see  how  it  could  be 
something."' 

The  President,  supported  by  public  opinion,  had  resolved  th: 
must  be  done  by  the  army  of  the  Potomac  immediately,  under 
){  General  McClellan,  or  some  other  officer,  and  arrangements 
gross  to  that  effect,  when  the  General-in-Chief,  who  had  been 
•Jan  1862  ^^^  President  on  the  lOth,"  was  out,  and  "looking  qi: 
the  following  day.  McDowell  and  Franklin,  men 
been  charged  by  the  President  with  the  duty  of  submitting  a  pi 
paign.  The  former  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  an  advance  in 
upon  the  front  and  flanks  of  the  Confederates  at  Manassas,  wl 
he  was  satisfied  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.''  Such  movemeii 
ful,  would  end  the  disgraceful  blockade  of  the  Potomac,  and  dr 
that  was  really  besieging  the  National  Capital  back  upon  Tiichi 
eral  Franklin,  who  had  been  somewhat  informed  by  Gener.al  '. 

his  plans,  was  in  favor  o 
Richmond  by  way  of  the 
sajjeako  and  the  Virgin! 
They  consulted  with  Qi 
General  Meigs  (who  ! 
McDowell),  Colonel  Kii 
Chief  of  Ordnance  of  t 
the  Potomac,  General  V 
C'liief  Quartermaster, 
Shiras,  the  Commissa 
sistence. 

The    subject   was    d 
these  military  officers  a 
dent   and  his  Cabinet 
.  ,     ,,       evenintj,'  wh( 

^  -Tan.  11.  ~' 

and    Frankli 

MONTOOMKUY   C    MKIfiS. 

senoral  arjreement   as   t 


^  Notos  by  Genoml  McDdwcll  of  a  ronfcn-nce  with  the  President  .ind  others,  on  thp  eui 
raent  of  the  Army,  cited  by  Mr.  Swinton,  in  his  Cumpaigrm  f/  t'^e  Army  of  the  Pvtcm 
Swinton  says  ho  submittml  these  notes  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  daring  the  sninmer  of  1864,  who  dcclai 
ftnbfttantfally  correct. 

'  At  the  flrft  meetlnr  of  ihe  Cabinet  to  conMder  the  subject,  Mr.  Sewnnl  stnted.  that 
which  he  bad  received  from  an  Englishman,  j'lsl  (r>*m  the  Confederate  lin«,  he  was  aatisSt 
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)  of  moving  directly  apon  Manassas,  recommended  such  move- 
iot  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet.' 
days  afterward  there  was  another  meeting  of  those  officers  with  the 
i  and  his  Cabinet.  General  MeClellan  was  present,  bat  took  no 
lie  discassion.  He  seemed  offended ;  and  in  reply  to  some  apologetic 
from  McDowell,  in  explanation  of  the  position  in  which  he  and 
were  placed,  the  General-in-Chief  curtly  remarked, "  You  are  entitled 
any  opinion  you  please."  When  the  President  asked  MeClellan 
id  when  any  thing  could  be  done,  the  latter  replied,  with  more  force 
rtesy,  that  the  case  was  so  clear  that  a  blind  man  could  see  it ;  and 
ike  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what  force  he  could  count 
at  he  did  not  know  whether  he  could  let  General  Butler  go  to  Ship 
ir  whether  he  could  re-enforce  Bumside.'"  To  the  direct  question  of 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  effect  as  to  what  he  intended  doing  with 
,  and  where  he  intended  doing,  MeClellan  answered,  that  the  move- 
Kentucky  were  to  precede  any  from  Washington.*  This  part  of 
of  the  Greneral-in-Chief  (the  movements  in  the  West)  was  soon 
f  carried  out,  as  we  have  already  observed ;  and  before  the  Army  of 
mac  had  fairly  inaugurated  its  campaign,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  the 
tie  army  under  Grant,  and  the  forces  of  Buell  and  Pope,  in  connec- 
1  Poote's  gun-boats  and  mortars,  had  captured  Forts  Henry  and 
,  Nashville  and  Columbus ;  had  driven  the  Confederates  out  of  Ken- 
ad  seized  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Mississippi  (Island  Number  Ten) ; 
penetrated  to  Northern  Alabama,  and  fought  the  great  battles  and 
:tory  at  Shiloh.' 

at  conference,  MeClellan  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  develop  his 
ilways  believing,"  he  said,  "  that  in  military  matters  the  fewer 
mowing  them  the  better."  He  would  tell  them  if  he  was  ordered 
The  President  then  asked  him  if  he  counted  upon  any  particular 
did  not  ask  what  time  that  was,  bat  had  he  in  his  own  mind  any 
r  time  fixed  when  a  movement  could  be  commenced.  The  General 
le   had.      "Then,"  rejoined  the   President,  "I  will   adjourn   this 

r  days  after  this  conference.  General  MeClellan,  at  the  request  of  the 
t,  laid  before  the  latter  a  plan  for  moving  against  Richmond.  It 
abandon  his  present  base,  and  proceed  toward  the  Confederate 
y  way  of  the  Lower  Chesapeake.  The  President  disapproved  of 
because  of  the  long  time  it  would  take  to  prepare  for  the  move- 


in  froDt  of  the  Nattoial  umy,  >t  abort  notice,  108,000  men.  Oenerol  Wool,  who  had  ezcelloot  meuf 
;  correct  Informstlon,  had  satisfied  himself,  and  had  so  reported,  that  not  one-half  that  number 
te  soldiers  were  In  all  Vli^nia.  It  waa  afterward  clearly  shown  that  General  Wool's  estimate  wna 
and  •*  that  firooi  October  to  March,  Johnston  never  had  an  effective  force  tjt  more  than  40,000  nnder 
id  that  his  preparations  for  an  evacnation  were  begnn  as  early  as  October,  18£1 ;  and  that,  after  thnt 
eimp);  lo  obserration."  So  declared  W.  H.  Hnrlbnrt,  a  pablle  wrtter,  who  had  many  and  rare 
knowing  the  strength  of  the  Gmfederatea. 

»ttnaAtCT-6enernl  (Montgomery  Blair)  strongly  urged  MeClellan^s  plans  of  moving  at  some  ftatarc 
of  the  Peninsala,  because  of  the  great  obstacles  of  bad  roads  and  immense  forces  to  be  encountered 
root*;  to  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Chase)  replied  that  it  was  probable  that,  after 
time  and  mllUons  of  mosey,  there  wonld  h«  fooad  as  many  obstacles  to  success  on  the  newly  pro 
The  Secretary  of  State  (Mr,  Seward)  thought  that  n  vfetury  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  seiiM 
esirable,  it  mattered  not  where. — McDoweirs  Notes. 

tse  3-31.  '  See  pageSlliL        <  McDowell's  Notes.        •  See  Chapters  VIL,  VIII.  IX  .  «a.1  S. 

well's  Notes, 
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ment,  and  the  importance  of  striking  a  blow  immediately, 
longer  endure  the  delays  of  the  General-in-Chief,  and  without  co 
he,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Repub 
order  on  the  27th  of  January,'  known  as  General 
No.  1 ,  in  which  he  directed  the  22d  of  February  f 
be  the  day  for  a  general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval 
United  States  against  the  insurgent  forces.'"  He  also  decl: 
heads  of  executive  departments,  and  especially  the  Secretary- 
of  the  Navy,  with  all  their  subordinates,  as  well  as  the  Ger 
with  all  commanders  and  subordinates  of  the  land  and  naval  i 
"  severally  be  held  to  their  strict  and  full  responsibilities  for  p 
tion  of  the  order." 

This  proclamation  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  every  loyal 
days  later  the  President  issued  a  special  order  to  McClellan,  c 
to  i'orm  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomai 
ding  safely  for  the  defense  of  Washington,  into  an  expedition  f 
diate  object  of  seizing  and  occupying  a  point  upon  the  railro; 
of  Manassas  Junction,  the  details  of  the  movement  (which  was 
on  or  before  the  22d  of  February)  to  be  left  to  the  discretion 
ral-in-Chief  The  object  was  to  flank  the  insurgents  at  Manas 
treville,  relieve  Washington,  threaten  Richmond,  and  p.irah 
strength  of  tlie  rebellion  by  destroying  its  most  formidable  arm 
Stanton  at  the  same  time  urged  McClellan  to  take  immedii 
secure  the  reopening  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  and  f 
of  the  lower.  Potomac  from  the  rebel  batteries  which  ann 
vessels."' 

Instead  of  obeying  the  President's  oi:der,  McClellan  remonsl 
its  execution.  The  patient  Lincoln  listened  to  all  he  had  to  sa 
3d  of  February  wrote  him  a  kind  note,  saying  :  "  You  and  I 
and  diiferent  plans  for  a  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Poton- 
be  down  by  the  Chesapeake,  up  the  Rappahannock,  to  Urban 
land  to  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  on  the  York  River;  n 
directly  to  a  point  on  the  railway  southwest  of  ]\Ianassas.  If 
satisfactory  answers  to  the  following  questions,  I  shall  gladly  ; 
to  yours:  ]st.  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  ei 
time  and  money  than  mine?  2d.  Wherein  is  victory  more  ce\ 
plan  than  mine  ?  3d.  Wherein  is  victory  more  valuable  by  y( 
mine  ?  4th.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable ;  in  this,  t 
break  no  great  line  of  the  enemy's  communications,  while 
5th.  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  retreat  be  more  difficult 
than  mine  ?" 

]\IcClellai)  did  not  reply  to  the  President's  kind  note  ai 
inquiries ;  but  on  the  same  day  he  sent  a  long  letter  to  the 
War,  in  wliich  he  recited  a  history  of  his  connection  with  the 


*  He  specially  ordered  the  arrn^  "  at  and  around  FortrMS  Monroe,  the  Army  of  the  Po 
Western  Virginia,  the  army  near  Mnmfordsvllle  [Bncll's]  in  Kentncljy,  the  army  ami  fl 
Foot.'V]  „t  Cairo,  nnil  a  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  [Farragnt's  and  Porter's]  to  ix 
tuat  day." 

•  Oenerol  Met'lellan's  Report,  page  42. 
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ad  its  organization;  complained  of  the  total  absence  of  a  general 
rations  under  the  administration  of  General  Soott;  and  declared 
his  intention  to  gain,  throagh  the  forces  in  the  West,  the  control 
;tern  Tennessee  Railroad,  and  then  have  attacks  made  sitnul- 
n  Nashville  and  Bichmood.  He  developed  his  plan  for  operations 
ly  of  the  Potomac  against  Richmond  by  way  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
Qtioned,  the  base  being  Urbana,  on  the  lower  Rappahannock,  and 

long  array  of  argaments  in  its  &Tor.  He  arrayed  against  the 
plan  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  Confederates  in  holding  a 
insivc  position ;  the  uncertainties  of  the  weather ;  the  necessity 
oug  lines  of  commnnioation,  and  the  probable  indecisiveness  even 
y.  AlcClellan  was  so  im^Hressed  with  apprehensions  of-  the  sad 
ight  befall  hia  anny  by  following  the  President's  plan,  that  he 

should  "  prefer  to  move  from  Fortress  Monroe  as  a  base,  to  an 
I  Manassas." 

sident  was  not  convinced  by  the  General's  argiminits,  but,  in  coi>> 
'  the  latter's  steady  resistance  and  anwillingness  to  enter  upon  the 
f  any  other  plan  than  bis  own,'  he  consented  to  submit  the  matter 

of  twelve  officers,  which  was  held  at  head-qoarters  on  the  27th  of 

The  decision  was  made  in  favor  of  MoClellan's  plan,  by  a  vote 
gainst  four.'  The  President  acquiesced;  and  on  the  same  day 
t  out  from  the  War  Department  for  jMroooring  transports,  and 
8  for  the  forward  movement  went  rapidly  on. 
3th  of  March  the  President,  in  a  geoflral  order,  directed  the  Army 
imac  to  be  divided  into  four  corps,  and  designated  as  their  respeo- 
auders  Generals  Keyes,  Sumner,  Heintselman,  and  McDowelL 
ing,   because    of    some    indieations,    that    the  General-in-Chief 

take  nearly  the  entire  Army  of  the  Potomac  with  him,  the  Presi- 
e  same  day,"  issued  another  order,  directing  that  no 
the  base  of  operation  of  that  army  should  be  made    '  'J^  ^ 
ving  a  competent  force  for  the  protection  of  Washing- 
lot  more  than  fifty  thousand  troops  should  be  moved  toward  the 
tended  operations,  until  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  from 
n  to  the  Chesapeake  should  be  "  freed  from  the  enemy's  batteries 
bstructions ;"  tliat  the  new  movement  on  Chesapeake  Bay  should 
irly  as  the  18th  of  March,  and  that  the  General-in-Chief  should 
sible  that  it  so  moves  as  eaiiy  as  that  day ;"  and  that  "  the  army 
:o-operate  in  an  immediate  effort  to  capture  the  enemy's  batteries 
otomac,  between  Washington  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay." 
moment  events  were  occurring  that  caused  a  material  modification 
IS  of  the  General-in-Chief     A  new  war-power  had  just  been  crea- 
is  about  to  manifest  its  strength  in  Hampton  Roads.    The  Moni- 

exploits  we  sliall  consider  presently,  was  on  its  way  to  those 
t  the  same  time  a  movement  of  the  insurgents  in  front  of  "Wash- 


Publie  Sfniees.  and  Statt  Paptn  tf  AlinAam  JAnetln,  ij  Henry  J.  Bsjrmond,  page  SS7. 
•M  wns  couiposed  of  Geoeiils  FlU-JTohn  Porter,  FnokUn,  W.  F.  Smith,  M'UkU,  Blenker,  Andrew 
Ke7e^  McDowell.  Sninner,Betaitielmui,  and  Eomud.    The  first  eight  voted  in  fiiTnrof  MoOlel- 
iqaaluyiDgtaisTot<i  by  tho  oondlUon  that  the  irmyihoald  act  more  onUl  the  rebel*  were  driran 

ac. 
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ington  was  more  immediately  affecting  the  Army  of  the  Potom 

day  after  the  President's  order  just  cited,*  the  GeiK 

1862.  '     received  information  that  the  Confederates  had  abai 

treville  and  Manassas,  and  were  falling  back  toward 

by  which  MeClellan's  proposed  flank  movement  by  way  of  the 

pahunnock  was  made  unnecessary. 

Preparations  for  this  retirement  had  been  commenced  three  \ 
by  a  quiet  removal  of  the  army  stores  and  munitions,  but  the 
MeClellan's  secret  service  seem  to  have  been  in  profound  igno 
iact,  and  by  their  reports  were  strengthening  his  belief  that  th( 
the  Confederates  on  his  front  was  so  great,  that  the  utter  disc 
his  army  would  be  risked  by  advancing  against  them  at  Man 
from  the  statements  of  the  Confederate  commandere,  and  wr 
interest  of  the  rebellion,  it  appears  that  Johnston  had  at  no  timi 
winter  intended  to  make  a  stand  at  Manassas,  for  his  troops  wer 
number  and  too  scantily  provided  to  make  even  a  show  of  stronj 
It  was  this  weakness  of  his  forces,  and  the  order  of  the  Pre6i( 
forward  movement  of  all  the  National  armies  on  the  22d  of  Ft 
not  a  knowledge  of  MeClellan's  intended  flank  movement,  as  the 
ward  supposed,  that  caused  Johnston  to  flee  from  Manassas.'  1 
of  his  stores  and  war  materials  commenced  a  few  days  before  th^ 
time  for  IMcClellan  to  advance  upon  his  position.  It  was  a  mai 
mcnt,  and  evinced  that  ability  which  has  caused  Johnston  to  be  ; 
experts  on  both  sides  as  by  far  the  most  able  of  the  commanders 
federate  armies.  »  ilt  fit 

On  receiving  information  of  the  CTacuation  of 
and  Manassas,'  McClellan  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  i: 
for  the  immediate  advance  of  the  whole  army  toward  the 
posts,  not,  as  lie  afterward  explained  in  his  report,  for  the  pur] 
suing  the  retiring  Confederates,  and  pushing  on  toward  Richm 
"  get  rid  of  superfluous  baggage  and  other  impediments  which 
so  easily  around  an  army  encamped  for  a  long  time  in  one  local 
"  give  the  troops  some  experience  in  the  march  and  bivouac  pr« 
the    campaign."^     His    advance,  composed    of   Colonel  Averil 


'M»rch9. 


1  On  the  (lay  when  Johnston's  littlo  army  .wlthd row  from  Mnnna»3^  E.  J  Allen,  the  chl 
secret  service  corps,  reported  to  his  commander  that  the  forces  of  the  Confederates  "at  that  d 
lows:  At  Manassas,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  it,  I)S,000  men,  at  Leesburg  and  Ticinit; 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  18,d00,  making  a  total  of  115,000.  lie  also  reported  tliat  they  had  abo 
and  from  26  to  80  siege-guns  "in  front  of  Washington."  See  General  McCleilan's  Report,  pa^ 
the  same  time  General  Wool  at  Fortress  Monroe^  and  General  Wmlaworth,  back  of  Arlingt<>n 
moat  reliable  information  that,  ten  days  before  tho  evncaation,  not  64t,0OO  troops  were  in  frol 
the  Potomac,    Subs^-'qncnt  investigations  and  statements  reduce  that  number  below  40,000. 

*  In  his  report,  made  Beventcen  months  after  this  oecurrenco,  McClellan  says;  "The  i 
enemy  toward  Kichmond  had  been  expected  as  the  u.atural  consequence  of  the  movement  t 
and  adds  that  "  it  was  done  immediately  on  a&cert:\ining  that  such  a  movement  was  intendeil." 
Report,  page  M.  The  evacuation  w.as  commenced  almost  a  fortnight  before  the  council  of  o; 
the  "movement  to  the  Peninsula."  That  Johnston  was  ignorant  of  the  intended  flank  move 
of  the  evacuation,  Is  evident  from  a  remark  of  an  English  ollicer  then  serving  under  him,  who 
of  the  forces  there :  "  In  fact,  McClellan  was  quietly  maturing  plans  for  the  seliure  of  Centres 
Siis,  when  Johnston  suddenly  gave  orders  for  a  general  retreat  and  all  our  army  began  to  mo' 
ward."— See  BattltAtldn  of  the  SouVl.  from  Bull  Run  to  FredericJuburg ;  bg  on  Engl 
lAtfutenant  of  Artillery  on  tlie  Field  Slqf. 

'  MeClellan's  Beport,  pages  M,  SQi 
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Bntreville  on  the  10th.  The  works  there  and  at  Maaassas  June- 
abandoned,  and  yet  the  Confederates  were  not  lar  away  for  four 
irard.*    General 

who  had  been    '^i"^'*"         .^i  -im'     .y!»~"  '^>^        l<j<- 

with    a   heavy 
jvalry   to  push  their  rear 

Rappahannock,  saw  them 
irabei-s  at  Warrenton  Juno- 
account   of    difficulty   in 

subsistence,  heavy  rains, 
roads,  Stoneman  did  not 
;  retiring  army,  and  the 
it  may  be  so  called,  ended 
1  the   following    day  the 

of  the  Array  of  the  Poto- 
r  the  mask  of  a  strong 
mce  of  the  corps  of  How- 
imner  toward  the  Rappa- 
noved  back  to  Alexandria.  Stoneman's  advance  retired  at  the 
,  followed  some  distance,  in  spite  of  mud  and  weather,  by  the 

Stuart  and  Ewcll,  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  some  in&Qtry.' 
Confederates  moved  leisurely  on  and  encamped,  first  behind  the 
lock,  and  then  in  a  more  eligible  position  beyond  the  Rapid 

promenade  "  (as  one  of  McClellan'a  aids,  of  the  Orleans  family, 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomao  disappointed  the  people,  and  con- 
President's  opinion,  indicated  in  an  order  issued  on  the  11th,  that 

of  managing  that  army  in  person,  and,  as  general-in-chief,  direct- 
vements  of  all  the  others,  was  tod  much  for  Gleneral  McClcllan  to 
this  order  he  kindly  relieved  that  officer  of  a  part  of  the  burden.' 
I  Hallcck  was  assi^ed  the  command  of  the  National  troops  in  the 
the  Mississippi,  and  westward  of  the  longitude  of  Knoxville  in 

and  a  Mountain  Department,  consisting  of  the  region  between 
nds  of  Halleck  and  McClellan,  was  created  and  placed  under  the 
of  General  Fremont.  The  commanders  of  Departments  were 
report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

table  events  in  Hampton  Roads,  that  modified  McClellan's  plans 
ng  on  Richmond,  occurred  at  this  juncture.  It  was  known  that 
lerates  were  fashioning  into  a  formidable  iron-clad  ram  the  fine 
,te  Merrimack,  whicli,  as  we  have  observed,  was  burned  and 
Jorfolk  in  the  spring  of  1861.*  She  had  been  raised;  and,  in 
1  with  a  plan  furnished  by  Lieutenant  John  M.  Brooke,  formerly 


I's  rpport  to  Oenonil  McClellan,  March  It,  ISd 

le  cnrrect  orthography  of  the  name  of  one  of  three  rtverA  In  that  part  of  Virginia,  which  hu  bo«n 

pn.  In  connection  with  the  war,  Bapidan.  Tbaae  small  rirerfl  are  called,  reepectlrely,  North 

ino,  nnd  Rapid  Anna ;  the  word  Anna  being  fteqaently  prononnoed  with  breritj.  Ann. 

rcnoral  Me<^l(  linn,*'  said  the  order,  "haTlng  personally  taken  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  Army 

,  until  »thi>rw!<u'  ordered,  he  I3  relieved  tmm  the  command  of  the  other  MlUtaij  Department*, 

'-  c^inTn»nd  uf  the  Department  oftKe  PnUimac.'^ 

383,  volamu  L 
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of  the  National  navy,  she  was  transfonned  into  a  destruc 
of  war,  and  named  Virginia?  The  world  had  never  before 
engine  of  war  equal  to  this.  From  the  spoils  of  the  Norfolk 
waa  completely  equipped,  and  her  commander  was  Captain  I 

nan,  an  experienced 
National  navy  (who 
five  years  in  the  se 
by  Catesby  Ap  li.  , 
traitor  to  his  flag.  B' 
This  terrible  bat 
pleted  at  the  begint 
and  its  appearance 
Roads  was  then  d 
Meanwhile  another 
struetion,  of  novel  fo 
had  been  ])i-epared  a 
Long  Island,  a  short 
New  York,  under  tl 
its  inventor,  Captain 
a  scientific  Swede,  w 
resident  of  the  United  States  for  twenty  years.  This  vessel,  i 
in  appearance  by  the  side  of  the  Merrimack,  presented  to  the  e 
a  simple  platform,  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  bearing  a  round 
Martello  tower,  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  high, 
boml>proof  fort,   in  which  two   11-inch  Dahlgrcn  cannon  v 


FKANKLIN    liUCHANAN. 


1 


*  The  Merrimack  or  Virginia  nppeared,  when  afl(«it,  like  a  hu^e  roof.  This  and  her 
of  heavy  oak  tiriibwr,  twenl.y-fi:;ht  Inches  in  thickness,  covered  six  inches  deep  by  nillwa 
piflics,  A  bulwark,  or  false  bow,  was  added,  and  beyoml  this  was  a  strona:  oak  and  Iron  b 
long,  after  tho  fashion  of  those  on  thfl  western  waters,  alremly  mentioned.    She  was  m 

proof;  was  propelled  by  two  engines  of irn-at  (tower,  and  carried  on  each  siilo  four  SO-poun< 

at  the  bow  and  stern  a  gun  that  would  hurl  a  100-pound  solid  shot,  or  l'20-p<mnd  shell.    SI 

fumftces  for  heating  shot,  and  appanitus  for  throwing  hot  water.    Wer  engines  and  othe 

below  watermark. 

'  Tho  deck  of  the  Monitor  was  only  a  few  Inches  above  water.    Tho  roand  revolvln 

feet  in  dtantetcr  and  ten  feet  in 

height    alwvo    the    deck.       Tho 

smoke-stack  was  made  with  tele- 
scopic slides,  so  as  to  bo  lowered 

in  actifin.     The  hnll  was  eharp  nt 

both  ends,  the  angle  at  the  bow 

being  alnmt  eighty  degrees  to  tho 

vertical    line.      It  was  only  six 

feel  six  inches  deep,  with  a  flat 

bottom,    and    was    124    feet    in 

length   and  34  in    width    at  the 

lop.     On  this  hull  rested  another. 

five  feet  In   height,  of  the  same 

form,    that    extended    over    the 

lower  one  three  feet  seven  inches 

ull  around,  excepting  at  tho  ends, 

where    it    projected    twenty-fiv.> 

feet,    by    which    protection    was 

afforded  to  the  nnchor,  propeller. 

and  rudder.    Tho  whole  was  built 

of  light  thrce-lneh  iron,  and  was 

very  buoyant.     Its  exposed  parts 

were  guarded  by   a  wall  of  white 

oak.  thirty  inches  in  thickness,  on  which  was  laid  Iron  armor  six  Inches  thick.    A  shot,  t-^  i 

would  have  to  pass  through  twenty-five  feet  of  water,  and  then  strike  an  lucUned  Iron  plaiw 
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e  vessel,  full  of  the  most  destructive  power,  was  called  by  the 
Ihe  Monitor.'  Sbo  too  was  completed  at  the  beginning  of  March, 
a  General  Wool,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Captain  Marston,  the 
ler  of  the  squadron  in  Hampton  Roads,  informed  the  authorities  at 
ton  that  the  Merrimack  was  ready  for  action,  the  Monitor  was 

0  proceed  to  the  expected  scene  of  her  performance. 

ittle  before  noon  on  Satnrday,  the  8thof  Marafa,*  the  dreaded  Merri- 

1  seen  ooming  down  the  Elizabeth  River  toward  Hampton 
companied  by  two  ordinary  gun-boats.  At  Uk  same  time, 

by  pre-ooncert,  two  other  Confederate  gnn-boats  had  come  down 
hmond  and  made  their  appearance  in  the  James  River,  a  short  dia- 
ve  Newport-Newce.  The  sailing  frigate.  Congress,  commanded  by 
it  Joseph  B.  Smith,  and  the  sloop  of  war  Cumberland,  Lieutenant 
L  Morris  in  temporary  command,  were  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Iver,  off  Newport-Newce.*  Toward  these  the  Merrimack  moved, 
ship  of  the  squadron  [Roanoke),  Captain  John  Marston,  and  the 
[gate  Minnesota,  Captain  Van  Brunt,  were  lying  at  Fortress 
leveral  miles  distant.  These  were  signaled  to  oome  to  the  assistance 
inaced  vessels.  They  oonld  not  reach  them  in  time  to  serve  them 
rhe  MerrvTuiek,  with  her  ports  closed,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
[>t  from  her  intended  victims,  for  they  were  turned  away  by  her 
harmless  as  so  many  beans. 

ferrimack  pushed  right  on  in  the  face  of  the  storm,  and  struck  the 
md  such  a  tremendous  blow  with  her  beak,  under  her  starboard 
aels,  that  a  diasm  was  opened  through  which  water  flowed 
to  drown  the  powdei^magazine  in  thirty  minutes.  At  the  same  time 
ed  her  ports  and  delivwed  a  most  destructive  fire.  The  Cumber- 
;ht  desperately  in  this  death-grasp  with  the  monster,  and  the  conflict 
I  until  half-past  three  o'clock,  when  the  water  had  risen  to  her  main 
',  and  she  began  to  careen.  Morris  then  gave  tbe  Merrimack  a  part- 
ed ordm«d  his  men  to  jump  overboard  and  save  themselves.  The 
I  the  sick  and  wounded,  who  coold  not  be  moved,  to  the  number  of 
)  hundred,  were  left  on  board,  and  these  went  down  with  her  a  little 
itward,  in  fifty-four  feet  of  water.     The  top-mast  of  the  Cumber- 


Th«  deck,  lying  flash  with  tbe  sides  of  the  upper  hall,  was  also  srmored  and  made  homb-proof^ 
ra*  seen  on  It  but  tbe  tower  or  «ttadel'(tamt,  It  Is  technically  termed),  the  wheel-house,  and  a  box 
imoks-staek.    Tbe  lasargenta  q»ke  of  the  Teasel  as  a  '  Tankre  eheese-box  set  on  a  plank." 

entranoe  Into  the  vessel  that  boarders  of  It  could  find  was  fn>m  tho  top  of  tbe  turret,  and  than 
L  at  a  time  could  deecend.  That  torrot  was  made  of  eight  thicknesses  of  one-Inch  iron  plate,  so 
at'at  no  apot  was  then  more  than  one  inch  thickness  of  Joint.  The  roof  was  of  plato  iron,  p«i^ 
UiU  prooC  and  plaood  on  wrought  iron  beams  six  Inohea  down  the  cylinder.  In  this  was  a  aUdinir 
I  light,  and  allow  the  employment  «f  mosketry  if  the  ressel  ahonld  be  boarded.  Tbe  tnitot  was 
nntrlvance  connected  with  the  donble-eyllnder  engine  that  propelled  the  vessel,  and  go  placed  that 
eciuld  control  ita  motion  in  taking  aim.  The  two  heavy  guns,  as  seen  In  the  engraving  «D  the 
W,  moved  on  wrongbt  Iron  alldea  aeiuse  tbe  base  of  tbe  turret,  on  woli-fltting  carriages,  and  their 

ran  oat  into  the  port-holes  with  ease.  Such  was  the  strange  weapon  of  wsr  destined  to  measure 
I  tike  Merrimack, 

tala  Fox,  the  Assistoht-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Ericsson  wrote  when  propoaing  this  name,  that  it 
iah  the  Insnrgents  that  their  batteries  on  banks  of  rivers  wonld  no  longer  be  barriera  to  the  psssaga 

fnrcea,  and  that  it  would  prove  a  severe  memitor  to  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.    He  also  said 
monitor  that  would  suggest  to  the  Lords  of  the  KnglUh  Admiralty  tbe  impropriety  of  completiBg 
Bl-olod  ships,  then  on  the  slocks,  at  the  cost  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  apiece. 
nffreit  carried  fifty  guns,  and  tbe  Cumberland  twenty.foar  guns  of  heavy  caliber. 
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land  remained  a  little  above  the  water,  with  her  flag  flying 
The  writer  saw  that  spar,  yet  above  the  water,  near  Newpoi 
spring  of  1865,  when  on  his  way  to  Richmond,  just  after  it 
the  Confederate  troops. 

While  the  Merrimack  was  destroying  the  Ovmberlani 
gun-boats  were  assailing  the  Congress.  That  vessel  fought 
gallantly  until  the  Cumberland  went  down,  when,  with  t 
Zouave,  she  was  run  aground,  under  cover  of  the  strong  ba 
port-Newce.  There  the  Merrimack  also  assailed  lier,  sendi 
through  her,  while  the  Congress  could  reply  only  with  her 
of  which  was  soon  dismounted  by  the  MerrimacMs  shot,  an- 
the  muzzle  knocked  off".  The  gallant  Lieutenant  Smith, 
Moore,  and  Pilot  William  Rhodes,  with  nearly  half  of  her  ( 
killed  or  wounded.  Her  hull  was  set  on  fire,  and  she  had  no 
to  bear  on  her  assailants.  Further  resistance  would  have  bi 
half-past  four  Lieutenant  Pendergrast  hauled  down  her  flag.' 
ally  taken  possession  of  by  a  Confederate  oflicer,  when  a  tug 
to  take  off  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  that  she  might  be  imm 
The  batteries  on  shore  drove  off  the  tug,  when  the  Merrimai 
upon  the  battered  vessel,  notwithstanding  a  white  flag  was  fl 
token  of  surrender.  After  giving  her  a  few  shells,  the  ra 
attack  the  Minnesota,  that  had  come  up,  and,  during  this  al 
rible  monster,  the  crew  of  the  mined  vessel  escaped.  ' 
returned  at  dark,  and  set  the  Congress  on  fire  with  hot  shot!  ■ 
her  guns  went  off  one  by  one,  and  at  midnight  her  magazine 
tons  of  powder,  exploded  with  a  terrible  noise  and  utterh 
Only  one-half  of  her  crew  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  m 
the  call  of  their  names  next  morning  at  Newport-Newce.' 

We  have  noticed  the  attack  on  the  3Iinnesota.  Flag-Ofli 
quickly  responded  to  the  signal  for  aid  from  the  Cumberlam 
His  own  ship  was  disabled  in  its  machinery,  but,  towed  by 
started  for  the  expected  scene  of  action.  At  the  same  time 
(steam  frigate)  was  ordered  to  hasten  in  the  same  direction, 
was  crippled  by  a  shot  sent  from  Sewell's  Point  wlien  she  v 
when  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Newport-Newce  she  ran  a 


*  LienteiLint  Morris  to  Commander  Kjidford.  March  9, 1663.  There  were  876  Bouls  on 
when  she  went  into  aetion.  Of  tiiese,  117  were  lost  and  28  were  mi8sin«r.  The  gallantry 
was  the  theme  of  great  praise,  and  painting  and  poetry  celebrate^l  their  her(»ism.  Lieu 
commandini;  In  tlie  absence  of  Captjtin  Radford,  was  tlie  recipient  of  special  commendal 
of  the  Navy,  i  n  a  letter  to  him  on  the  21st  March.  Just  a  week  later,  twelve  citizens  of  P 
strangers  to  him.  presented  to  Lieutenant  Morris,  at  the  house  of  It,  W.  Learning,  an  elej 
letter  to  hini,  tliat  it  could  have  "  no  wortliier  recipii'nt  than  the  brave  saiior  who  fou^h 
floated,  llred  his  last  broadside  iu  sinking,  and  went  down  with  his  flag  flying  at  ihc  peal 
the  motto  in  Ijilin, '' I  sink,  but  never  surrender."'  The  citizens  who  presented  the 
Ingersoll,  Charles  D.  Meigs,  M.  D.,  Horace  Blnncy,  .Tr.,  J.  S.  Clark  Hare,  Thomas  A.  Bii 
Kllwood  Wilson.  Lewis  A.  Scott,  Clement  Biddle,  George  W.  Nnrris,  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  1 

"  MeKean  Buchanan,  brother  r,f  tlie  commander  of  the  J^ern'maeX',  was  an  officer  ^ 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  berth-deck  during  the  terrible  struggle.  In  a  letter  to  the  Seer 
lie  said,  "  I  thank  God  I  did  some  service  to  my  country." 

*  It  is  sni^posed  that  a  capital  object  in  this  raid  of  the  MerrimacJc  was  to  destro] 
seize  tile  National  camp  at  Newport-.Vewee.  During  the  conflict,  many  shells  were  throwi 
of  the  danger  that  threjitened  it,  General  Wool  had  early  forwarded  re-enforcements, 
Monroe. 
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8  attacked  hj  the  Merrimack  and  two  of  the  Confederate  gun-boats, 
mestoum  and  Patrick  Henry}  Fortunately,  the  water  was  bo  shallow 
w  Merrimack  could  not  approach  withm  a  mile  of  her.  She  fought 
iy,  and  at  dusk  her  assailants,  considerably  crippled,  withdrew,  and 
ip  toward  Norfolk.*  Marston  did  not  get  up  in  time  with  the  Roan- 
join  in  the  fight.  His  vessel  was  grounded,  and  so  was  the  frigate 
KTen«0,  towed  by  the  gun-boat  Cambridge,  that  was  trying  to  join  in 
ifliot* 

I  night  after  the  battle*  was  one  of  greatest  anxiety  to  the 
len  on  the  northern  borders  of  Hampton  Roads.  It  was 
id  the  savage  Merrimack  would  bear  down  upon  the  fast- 
ed Minnesota  in  the  morning,  destroy  her  and  perhaps  others  of  the 
)n,  escape  to  sea,  and  appear  like  a  besom  of  destruction  in  the 
I  of  the  seaboard  cities  of  the  North.  There  seemed  to  be  no  compe- 
man  agency  near  to  avert  these  threatened  disasters,  when,  at  a  little 
idnight,  a  mysterious  thing  came  in  from  the  sea  between  the  capes 
;inia,  lighted  on  its  way  by  the  burning  Congress,  and  appearing  to 
ideriQg  eyes  of  sentinels,  who  had  no  warning  <ji  its  existence  nor  its 
d  advent,  like  a  supernatural  ' 

ion.  It  was,  indeed,  a  strange 
}Btantial  reality,  for  it  was 
q's  Monitor,  on  its  trial  trip 
I  the  stipulation  of  the  con- 
ith  the  Government,  that  she 
t  to  be  accepted  until  after  a 
ful  trial  of  her  powers'befbre 
vicst  guns  of  the  enemy,  and 
shortest  range.  She  was  in 
ad  of  Lieutenant  John  L. 
Q,  of  the  Navy,*  and  had  been 
to  the  Roads  by  the  steamer 
ow,  with  two  others  as  a  con- 
3er  sea-worthiness  had  been 
by  a  heavy  gale  and  rolling 
it  had  been  encountered  on 
J  from  New  York.  Worden  reported  to  the  flag-officer  in  the  Roads 
ers  on  his  arrival,  and  was  immediately  sent  to  aid  the  Minnesota. 
1  in  conference  with  her  conunander  (Captain  Van  Brunt)  ^  ^^ 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.'  The  Monitor  lay  along- 
the  grounded  vessel,  "when,"  said  Van  Brunt  afterward,   "all  on 

>nn«d  TCMels  that  uaiatcd  tile  Mtrrimaet  In  har  mid,  wen  the  Patriot  Urnry,  ComiiMndar 
guas;  Jimtstowf^  Lieoteouit-Gominandlng  Bamoy.  Sgoikfl;  ftfid  RaU^gK,  LtoatenuiC-Goinmuidliig 
';  BtoHfort,  Lieutenant-Oomnumdlng  Porker,  end  TWuer,  XJentenaat-Oommendlng  Webb,  eech  one 

imodore  Bncfaen&n  end  Berefml  othera  on  boerd  the  Mtrrimaek  were  wonnded.  The  Commender 
\\j  hnrt  tbet  Oaptaln  Jonee,  his  eeeond  in  eonnnand,  took  oherge  of  the  Teeeele.  Two  of  her  gnne 
Len ;  her  prow  wee  twisted ;  lame  of  her  ermor  wee  damifred ;  her  enehor  end  all  (he  fleg-etoffb  were 
,  end  the  emoke-etack  and  tteam-plpe  were  riddled.— Beport  of  Catesby  Ap  R.  Jones  tn  FlagOffioer 
March  8,  IStS. 
art  of  Flag-Offleer  .Tehn  Mareton  to  the  Seerctarf  of  the  Nary,  Ilaieh  t,  IStt;  alw^  of  Llentenanta 

9  PeDdetgniat 
page  8U^  TolQoie  L 
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board  felt  that  we  had  a   friend  that  would  stand  by  us 
trial." 

That  Sabbath  morning  dawned  brightly.  Before  simria 
Merrimack,  with  her  attendants,  was  seen  coming  down  the  i 
again,  to  begin  anew  her  savage  work.  The  drums  of  the  ^ 
to  quartei-8,  and  the  people  hidden  in  the  Monitor  prepared 
the  Merrhrtack  approached,  the  stern  guns  of  the  Minnesot 
upon  her,  when  the  Monitor,  to  the  astonishment  of  friend  a 
and  placed  herself  alongside  the  huge  monster.  She  seemed 
the  foot  of  a  giant.  What  she  lacked  in  size  she  possessed  ii 
was  power  yet  untried.  It  was  immediately  put  forth.  H( 
citadel  began  to  move,  and  from  it  her  guns  hurled  ponderoi 
6ucc«ssion.  These  were  answered  by  broadsides  from  her  a 
in  this  close  and  deadly  encounter,  in  which  the  blazes  of  opp 
each  other,  these  strange  combatants  struggled  for  soi 
thoroughly  illustrating  the  wonderful  resisting  power  of 
which  had  just  been  manifested  in  a  less  degree  on  the  T< 
Neither  of  the  mailed  gladiators  was  damaged  in  the  terrible 

The  Monitor  now  withdrew  a  little,  and  each  commence 
for  advantage  of  position.  The  Monitor  sought  her  antagon 
or  some  vulnerable  part  of  her  armor,  that  she  might  send  a  i 
her  vitals,'  while  the  Merrimack  pounded  her  foe  awfiilly  i 
shot,  some  of  them  masses  of  iron  weighing  two  liundred  po 
moving  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  feet  in  a  seconcL  They  i 
and  turret  without  bruising  them,  and  many  of  the  projectile 
little  warrior  that  lay  so  close  to  the  water's  edge.  Heavy  r 
conical  bolts  that  struck  the  turret,  glanced  off  as  pebbles 
contact  with  solid  granite,  they  receiving  more  harm  than 
victim,' 

The  Merrimack  was  wasting  precious  time  in  fighting  ; 
and  more  agile  antagonist ;  so  she  left  the  Monitor,  and  again 
assault  on  the  grounded  Minnesota.  As  she  approached,  Vai 
upon  her  with  all  his  broadside  guns  and  a  ten-inch  pivot-g 
side,"  he  said,  "  which  would  have  blown  out  of  the  water  a 


*  The  following  description,  by  Captain  Ericsson,  will  explain  Ihc  way  in  which  the 
were  inaile  Ut  bear  on  her  antagonist:  '■  On  one  side  of  the  turret  tiicre  is  a  telescopo,  o: 
being  bent  by  a  prism.  The  Sailing-Master,  havtnp  nitthin<^  to  do,  was  to  turn  the  turret 
through  the  telescope,  but.  liynuansof  a  small  wheel,  turned  the  turret  exactly  where  b 
to  ulniinition,  [-Mjlnting  e.\-actly  on  the  enemy.  As  the  Monitor  went  round,  the  turn 
doubt  astonished  Captain  Buchanan),  so  that,  wherever  the  Jfonitor  was,  in  whatever  !>■ 
the  two  bull-dogs  kept  looking  at  him  .ill  the  time." 

The  MorXlor  had  s<irae  wrought-iron  shot,  that  were  first  forged  into  square  blocks 
spheres  in  a  lathe,  each  weighing  IS4  pounds.  These  were  not  used,  as  the  Dahlgrcn  gun 
with  them.  It  was  Ericsson's  opinion  that  tho  armor  of  the  Jferrimaei:  would  hai 
a<^ainst  them. 

^  The  annexed  picture  shows  the  eflect  produced  Uiion  a 
bolt,  now  In  the  Naval  Museum  at  Washington  City,  by  Its  s 
was  mashed  like  a  piece  of  lead,  while  the  turret  was  uninjured 
ench  a  blow,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter,  was  somewhat  stunnj 
the  turret  ''  Yfiu  were  very  correct,"  wrote  Engineer  Stimers 
"  in  your  estimate  of  the  effect  of  shot  upon  the  man  Inside  of  the 
near  him.  Three  men  were  knocked  down,  of  whom  I  was  one, 
be  carried  below ;  but  I  was  not  disabled  at  all,  aud  the  othurs 
iiASOED  BOLT.  battle  was  over." 
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e  world," — ^but  with  very  little  effect.  The  Merrimack  sent  in 
of  her  ten-ible  shelb,  that  went  crashing  through  the  Minnesota 
IS,  exploding  two  charges  of  powder  on  its  way,  bursting  in  the 
s  apartments,  tearing  four  rooms  all  into  one,  and  setting  the  ship 
lie  flames  were  soon  extinguished.  Another  of  her  shells  pene- 
boiler  of  the  tug-boat  Dragon  and  exploded  it.  Meanwhile  at 
olid  shot,  from  th&  Mi7in€Soia,  had  struck  the  Merrimack  without 
Sect,  but  her  fiery  little  antagonist  was  bearing  down  upon  her, 
onimanded  her  whole  attention.  "The  latter  placed  herself  between 
;aut8,  and  compelled  the  Merrimack  to  change  her  position.     In 


BATTI.I    BETTTZZR  TUX  UOSnoB  Xtm  IIZBimiACK,  ra  nAUPTOK  BOADS. 

le  grounded,  when  Van  Bnmt  again  brought  all  liis  guns  to  bear 
Her  situation  was  a  critical  one,  and  as  soon  as  she  got  afloat 
turned  her  prow  toward  Norfolk,  when  the  Monitor  gave  chase. 
!r  suddenly  turned  upon  its  pursuer  and  ran  with  full  speed  upon 
arrior,  its  husre  beak  grating  over  the  deck  of  the  Monitor.  It 
damaged  by  the  contact  than  the  vessel  it  assailed.  This  was 
illowed  by  the  plunge  of  a  heavy  shot  through  the  armor  of  the 
',  and  the  concentration  of  the  guns  of  the  latter  on  the  turret  and 
of  the  Monitor.  The  encounter  was  desperate,  but  suddenly 
the  combatants  withdrew;  the  Monitor  making  her  way  toward 
onroe,  and  the  Merrimack  and  her  tenders  toward  Norfolk.  The 
relieved  of  immediate  danger,  was  lightened  by  throwing  some 
i  overboard,  and  was  put  afloat  at  two  o'clock  the  next  morning.' 
the  combat,  the  gallant  Captain  AVorden,  whose  record  in  the 
the  Navy  is  without  blemish  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  had  suffered 
He  had  stationed  himself  at  the  pilot-house,  while  Lieutenant 
naged  the  guns,  and  Chief  Engineer  Albau  C.  Stimers,  who  was 
I  the  capacity  of  Government  inspector,  worked  the  turret.     Nine 

Captain  G.  J.  Von  Brnnt  to  tbc  Sccretiiry  of  the  Nnry,  March  10,  1S62;  Letter  of  Engineer  A. 
raptain  Kiiceson,  Mrirch  0 ;  oral  tUttcments  ti>  Ihc  anthor  by  Captain  Wonlen,  and  various 
temporaricB  and  eye-witnesses ;  also,  lleport  of  Lieutenant  JoQes  to  the  Confederate  "  Secretary 

the  close  of  the  first  (lay's  engagement    _  ,  ,  , 
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THE   COMBATANTS.— CAPTAIN  WORDEN. 


JOHN    L.    WOEDEN.' 


times  that  turret  was  struck  by  the  Merrimack's  projectiles.     1 
was  hit  eight  times  by  them ;  three  times  they  struck  and  gla 

deck,  and  twice  they  e 
house — the  most  vuhi* 
a  heavy  blow.  One  o 
fairly  in  front  of  the 
which  Worden  was  wa 
It  shivered  some  ceme 
so  violently  in  his  face  i 
him  for  several  days,  a 
him,  that  for  a  time 
Bible.'  In  the  turret, 
two  others  were  knoc 
the  concussion,  when 
but,  with  the  except  io 
no  one  was  very  seriou 
board  the  Mo?}  i tor.  Hi 
Washington  City,  whi 
days,  his  life  was  in 
recovered  and  performed  other  gallant  exploits  during  the  wj 
age  in  going  out  upon  the  Atlantic  at  that  stormy  season,  in  an 
of  strange  fashion,  and  his  bold  fight  with  and  glorious  succe 
most  formidable  waiTior  then  afloat,  belonging  to  the  Confede 
him  the  most  unbounded  admiration.  It  was  felt  that  he  was 
his  country  at  a  most  critical  period  ;  for  had  the  Merrimack  not 
as  she  was,  who  shall  say  what  conquering  ])ower  she  might  nc 
the  National  navy  was  much  clad  in  armor,  have  exerted 
triumph  for  the  conspirators  ?  Worden  the  warrior,  ajid  Ericss 
tor,  shared  in  the  public  gratitude.  On  the  day  of  the  battli 
neer  Stimers  wrote  to  the  latter,  saying,  "  I  congratulate  you  up 
success.  Thousands  have  this  day  blessed  you.  I  liave  hearJ 
cheer  you.  Every  man  feels  that  you  have  saved  this  place  to 
furnishing  us  with  the  means  to  whip  an  iron-clad  frigate,  that 
arrival,  having  it  all  her  own  way  with  our  most  powerful  vess 
The  3fern'mack,  whose  exploits  on  Saturday  h: 
throughout  the  Confederacy,'  was  so  much  disablec 
and  had  acquired  such  a  wholesome  respect  for  the 


•  March  9, 
1S«2. 


1  Wordon  had  no  thought  for  Jilmself.  When  he  recovered  from  his  InsenBlbnit^,  bis  flr 
the  MinjieHota  safe  F'  He  hail  been  ordered  to  her  ftssistance,  and  thot  was  his  speclnl  dut; 
that  he  had  not  only  savi-d  tlint  ship,  but  driven  off  the  Merrimack^  ho  said,  "  I  don't  rare. 
ofmfi.''  VThilo  lyJn-.r  in  a  critical  state  at  Washin:;ton,  he  received  the  most  assiduons  atte 
body  that  cotild  administer  thern;  and  it  is  said  tlint  the  tender-hearted  President,  when  h 
wept  lif\c  a  fatlier  over  the  blinded  heroi,  to  whom  ho  felt  extremely  grateful  for  hln  inostlmi 
N'ational  cause. 

'  This  is  from  a  fine  likeness  of  Captain  "Worden,  taken  befn-e  hla  injnry  on  board  the  J 
*  "  By  tills  daring  cxphdt,"  sitid  the  Norfulli  Day  Book,  "  we  have  raised  the  James  Rivi 
foreign  assistance,  and  arc  liitely,  with  the  assistance  of  itm-Virginia  \^iCerrlmacX-\,  to  keep 
catton."  The  Charleston  Mercury  ^xiH  exnltlngly:  "The  iron-clad  steamer  Vir\;inia  cos 
npi,  and  In  one  day  destroyed  $1,000,000  worth  of  Yankee  property."'  Even  so  late  as  the  lit 
the  Monitor  had  sent  the  Merrimack  back  to  Norfolk  a  disheartened  crii)ple,  Jefferson  '. 
to  the  "Congress"'  nt  Kichniond,  claimed  a  triumph  for  the  Confederates,  saying,  ''Tho 
engaged  did  not  justify  tho  anliciiuition  of  bo  great  a  victory."" 
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lot  again  invite  her  little  antagonuit  to  combat,'  and  it  was  believed 
free  navigation  of  the  James  River  hy  the  National  gun-boats  would 

follow.     Impressed  with  this  idea,  and  influenced  by  the  masterly 
at  of  Johnston  from  Manassas,  General  McClellan  somewhat  changed 

for  moving  on  Richmond.     He  called  a  Council  of  War  at  Fairfax 
louse,'  by  which  it  was  decided  to  etc  down  the  Chesa- 
nd   debark  the    army  at  Fortress   Monroe,  instead   of 
or  Mob-Jack  Bay,  and  from  that  point,  as  a  base  of  supplies,  press 
he  Confederate  capitaL     This  plan  was  approved  by  the  President, 
mdition  that  a  sufficient  force  should  be  left  for  the  perfect  security 
ington  City,  and  to  hold  Manassas  Junction.' 
irations  for  the  new  movement  were  immediately  commenced.     It 
ortant  for  the  security  of  Washington,  to  hold  the  Confederates  in 
1  Western  Virginia  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.     Movements  to 
had  been  made  very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  Western 
,  recorded  in  Chapter  IV.    Early  in  January,  the  gallant  and  accom- 
ieneral  Lander,  who  was  suffering  from  a  wound  received  in  a  skir- 
Sdwsrds's  Ferry,  a  few  days 
!  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  in 
took  command  of  a  force  to 
he  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
le  had  a  wily  and.  energetic 
t  in   "Stonewall  Jackson," 

endeavoring  to  gain  what 
nd  Wise,  and  Lee  had  lost, 
lid  possession  of  the  Shenan- 
Llley.  Lander,  with  a  force 
,  four  thousand  men,  made  a 
'  rapid  movements  against 
''ith  only  four  hundred  horse- 
lashed  upon  him  in  the  night 
ning  Gap,  in  the 
f  February,'  cap- 
renteen  of  his  commissioned 
ind  nearly  sixty  of  his  rank  and  file,  and  compelled  him  to  retire, 
also  occupied  Romney,  but  fell  back  on  the  approach  of  Jackson's 
force,  when  the  latter  took  post  at  Winchester, 
er's  career  as  an  independent  commander  was  short.  His  wonnd 
painful  from  constant  exertions,  and  this,  with  anxiety  and  exposure, 
on  disease  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  fatal  congestion  of  the  brain. 


»  Feb.  14. 


riKnXKICK   W.   LAVDn. 


iii(ta  prow  of  the  Merrtmaet  waa  tvbted  by  her  colllalon  with  her  foe ;  her  flag-tttff  and  anchor 
ny;  hrr  plpca  for  Bznoke  and  ateam  were  riddled;  and  her  oommanfler(Bachaiian)  and  seven  of  her 
illed  and  wonnded.  Another  Confederate  gnn-boat  Inst  six  men.  The  entire  loss  of  the  NatlonalSf 
wo  daja  of  coolllet,  was  not  mach  abort  of  40O  men.  besides  the  fine  frigates  Congrat  and  Cumbtr- 
t  Dragon,  and  daim^  InUcted  on  the  Jfinnnota,  and  the  property  in  tho  two  Traeeli  firat  named. 
il  McClellan  Isaued  a  stirrin;  widress  to  bla  soldiers,  in  the  turm  of  a  Oeneral  Order,  in  which  he 
a  long  time!  have  kept  you  Inactive,  but  not  vrlthont  a  purpose.  Ton  wore  to  be  disciplined  and 
The  fonnldable  artillery  yon  now  have  had  to  be  created.  Other  armtea  were  to  move  and  nooom- 
1  n«alt&  I  have  held  yon  back  that  you  might  give  the  death-blow  to  the  rebellion  that  has  dl»- 
oDee  happy  eonnlry.  ....  The  period  of  Inaction  has  pnaeed:  I  will  bring  yon  now  Eice  to  &o« 
^la,  aad  only  pray  that  Ood  may  defend  the  rtcbt" 
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lie   died  on   the    2d   of  March,  when  liis    country  lost  one  « 

defenders.     For  hia  brief  but  valuable  services  in  Western  ' 

Secretary  of  War  had  publicly  thanked  him.'     Ger 

°^%t'     fin^tlicr  bi-ave  soldier,  who  had  done  good  service 

was   appointed  Lander's   successor  in  command   ol 

of  the  latter. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Banks,  commanding  the  Fifth  Co 

a  force  under  Colonel  Ge 
cupy  Harper's  Ferry,'  as  tl 
toward  seizing  and  holding 
doah  Valley.  He  took  coi 
in  person  late  in  February, 
forces  occupied  the  heigh 
ferry;  also  Charleston  and  I 
other  important  points  on  ea 
Blue  Eidge.  Jackson,  who 
places  directly  in  front  of 
pushed  back  to  Winchester, 
posted  with  his  division  of 
thousand  men,  when,  earl; 
Johnston  evacuated  Man 
evacuation  was  followed  b 
,T,uN,E,.  p.  B^Nia.  j^gj^^  ^f  Jackson  up  the  She 

ley,  on  the  approach  of  Union  troops  under  Genei 
an.l  Williams.'     lie  retreated  to   Mount  Jackson 
miles  above  Winchester,  where  he  was  in  direct  communicatioi 
at  Luray  and  another  at  Washington,  on  the  eastern  side  of  1 
not  far  from  Thompson's  Gap.     Shields  pursued'  J 
•  March  19.    jj^nj^g.^i^pp^    Creating   the   greatest    consternatioi 
inhabitants.      The     secessionists     fled  _      ^ -^^  _ 

southward,  while  their  few  slaves,  sud- 
denly relieved  from  bondage  to  their 
fugitive  masters,  took  their  departure, 
by  every  possible  mode  of  conveyance, 
toward  the  National  lines.  Shields 
found  his  antagonist  too  strong  to 
warrant  an  attack,  and  he  fell  b.ack  to 
Winchester,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
safety  and  drawing  Jackson  from  his 
supports.  He  was  closely  pursued  by 
Jackson's  cavalry,  under  Turner  Ashby, 
one  of  the  most  dashing  of  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  oflicers  in  that  region. 

To  Banks  had  been  assigned  the  duty  of  covering  the  lin 
mac  and  Washington  City,  after  the  movement  agreed  npon 
Fairfax  Court  House  had  been  conditionally  sanctioned  by  i 
and  he  was  ordered  to  place  the  bulk  of  his  force  at  Manassas 


»  March  11. 
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id  to  repair  the  Manassas  Gap  Railway,  so  as  to  have  a  rapid  and 
imunication  with  the  Shenandoah  Valley.    Accordingly,  on  the 

of  Jackson  up  the  valley,  he  put  the  first  division  of  his  corps 
for  Centreville,  under  General  Williams,  leaving  only  the  division 
and  some  Michigan  cavalry  in  Winchester. 

[formed  Jackson  of  the  weakening  of  Banks's  army  in  the  Valley, 
[mediately  moved  down  to  attack  him  at  Winchester.  General 
tie  was  in  immediate  command  there,  had  a  force  of  about  six 
infantry,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry,  and  twenty-four  gnns, 
d  on  a  ridge,  so  as  to  cover  the  roads  entering  Winchester  from 
This  position  was  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  village  of 
1,  and  two  and  a  half  south  of  Winchester. 

i  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  March,  Ashby's  cavalry  drove  in 
ickets,  when  the  latter  moved  a  small  force  to  oppose  the  assaUanta. 
■cting  it  in  person,  his  arm  was  shattered  above  his  elbow  by  the 
of  a  shell,  which  also  wounded  his  side.  He  was  prostrated,  but 
3  make  dispositions  for  a  vigorous  encounter  with  his  foe  the  next 
der  cover  of  the  night  he  pushed  forward  the  brigade  of  Colonel 
)f  the  Fourteenth  Indiana,  to  Kemstown,  supported  by  Daum's 
rell  posted.  Colonel  Sullivan's  brigade  was  placed  within  support- 
;e,  as  a  reserve  in  Kimball's  rear.  In  that  order  the  troops  reposed 
ling,  when  a  rcconnoissance  obtained  no  positive  information  of 
derate  force  immediately  in  front,  excepting  Ashby's  cavalry. 
ianks  believed  General  Jackson  to  be  too  weak  or  too  prudent 
Shields,  and  at  ten  o'clock  that  morning*  he  departed 
igton  City  by  way  of  Harper's  Ferry,  in  obedience  to  '  '^^**' 
s  from  Head-quarters,  leaving  his  staffofHcers  to  start 
ville  in  the  afternoon.    He  was  soon  made  to  retrace  his  steps  by 

of  battle  in  his  rear. 

time  when  the  National  scouts  saw  nothing  but  Ashby's  cavalry, 
whole  force  was  strongly  posted  in  battle  order,  with  artillery  on 
:,  in  an  eligible  situation  half  a  mile  south  of  Kernstown,  oom- 
sked  by  woods,  which  were  filled  with  his  skirmishers;  and  within 
\eT  Banks  left  Winchester,  Confederate  cannon  opened  upon  Kim- 
ivan's  brigade  was  immediately  ordered  forward  to  Kimball's  sup- 
a  severe  action  was  commenced  by  artillery  on  both  sides,  but  at 
distance  to  be  very  efiective. 
n  now  took  the  initiative,  and,  with  aconsiderable  force  of  all  arms, 

to  turn  Kimball's  left  flank,  when  an  active  body  of  skirmishers, 
inel  Carroll,  composed  of  his  regiment  (the  Eighth  Ohio)  and  three 

of  the  Sixty-seventh  Ohio,  were  thrown  forward  on  both  sides  of 

Turnpike,  to  oppose  the  movement.  These  were  supported  by 
of  Jenks's  artillery.  The  Confederates  were  repulsed  at  all  points, 
on  abandoned  his  designs  upon  the  National  left,  massed  a  heavy 
leir  right,  and  sent  two  additional  batteries  and  his  reserves  to  sup- 


had  t«n  rrgimonts  of  Virginia tadkntr;,  with  ST  caanon  and  StOcaralry.  His  foree  1r»^  nceord- 
"eouo  men.  with  (  aptalA  MsLutgUlft't  kottecjr  •{  artill«T,  nnd  Colonel  Asbby's  Garalry."— 
«<•  War,  2S4. 

Vol.  n.— 24 
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port  the  movement.     With  this  combined  force  he  pressed  fon 
and  crush  his  adversary's  left.     Daum's  artillery  coul<i  not  che< 

ment,  and  imminent  peri 
the  Union  army.  Infor 
Shields,  who  from  his  b 
measure  conducting  the  1 
ed  Colonel  E.  B.  Tyler's 
the  support  of  Kunball, ; 
the  latter  to  employ  all 
sable  infantry  in  an  attei 
Jackson's  batteries,  and 
his  left  flank  and  hurl  it  ba 
ter.  The  execution  of  th 
and  perilous  order  was 
the  gallant  Tyler  and  1 
gade.  Tlie  Confederates 
back  to  a  stone  fence, 
them  shelter,  where  i 
struggle  ensued  witli  J 
mous  "Stonewall  brisade."  For  a  little  while  the  result  w 
when  the  Fifth  and  Sixty-second  Ohio  and  Thirteenth  Indiana,  • 
brigade,  and  the  Fourteenth  Indiana,  Eighty-fourth  Pennsylvan 
of  the  Eighth  and  Sixty-seventh  Ohio,  of  Kimball's  brigade,  has 
support  of  Tyler.  The  combined  for'ces  dashed  on  the  Confede 
them  back  through  the  woods,  and  sent  them  in  full  retreat  uj 
with  a  heavy  loss,'  but  in  good  order,  for  their  discipline  was 
ended  the  Battle  of  Kerxstown. 

The  National  troops  bivouacked  on  the  battle-field  the  nig 
victory,  and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  began  a  vigorous  p 
Confederates  toward  Strasburg.  Meanwhile,  Shields,  who  was  s 
re-enforcements  for  Jackson  could  not  be  far  off,  had  sent  an  e 
Williams's  division,  then  far  on  its  way  toward  Centreville. 
was  informed  by  telegraph  of  the  battle,  had  already  ordered  i 
also  hastened  to  Winchester,  took  command  in  person,  and  1 
retreating  Confederates  up  the  valley  almost  to  Mount  Ja< 
demonstration  of  Jackson's,  and  infonnation  that  he  might  insti 
enforcements  to  his  aid,  caused  the  retention  of  Banks's  forces  in 
doah  Valley,  and  the  appointment  of  General  James  Wadsv 
command  of  the  troops  left  for  the  immediate  defense  of  t 
Capital.  He  was  made  military  governor  of  the  District  of  Col 
In  the  mean  time  General  McClellan  had  been  forwarding  ] 
Fortress  Monroe,  preparatory  to  an  advance  on  Richmond.  H( 
ington  on  the  Ist  of  April,  on  which  day  he  sent  to  the  adjuta 


•  The  Seventli  and  Twentjr-nlnth  Ohio,  SeTcnth  Indiana,  Flr»t  Vlrglnln,  und  One  Ho 
PennsylvMiIru 

*  Jack  eon  left  behind  2  cftnnon,  4  caissons,  many  small  arms,  and  about  800  prisoners. 
killed  to  be  SO,  and  his  wirandcd  at  S42.  Shields  reported  270  of  the  Confederate  dead  fonnd  < 
after  the  conflict,  and  estimated  .Tackson's  entire  loss  at  nearly  IWK).  The  National  loes,  accor 
was  nearly  WO  men,  of  whom  108  were  killed,  and  441  wore  wounded.  Among  the  slain  wa 
of  the  Elghty-fonrth  Ponniiylvnnln. 
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of  the  number  and  intended  disposition  of  the  forces  which  he  left 
part  for  the  immediate  defense  of  the  Capital,  and  the  remainder 
)peration8  more  remote,  but  whose  chief  bnsiness  was  to  secure 
)n  City.  The  number  left  was  a  little  mOre  than  seventy-three 
A  few  days  later,  he  had  under  his  command,  at  Fortress 
le  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  men  (exclusive  of  the  forces 
Wool),  which  had  been  sent  thither  within  a  little  more  than 
!,  in  transports  furnished  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  John 

ivements  of  "  Stonewall "  Jackson,  General  Ewell,  and  other  active 
rs  in  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  and  its  vicinity,  had 
portant  to  strengthen  Fremont  in  the  Mountain  Department,  and 
rpose  Bleiiker's  division  of  ten  thousand  men  was  withdrawn  from 
of  the  Potomac  before  McClellan  left  Washington.  A  further 
if  the  force  under  his  command  was  made  at  this  time,  in  conse- 
a  report  of  General  Wadsworth,  that  the  troops  left-for  the  imme- 
se  of  Washincrton  were  insufficient'  This  matter  was  referred  to 
tant-General, 
5),  and  Gcn- 
,  Hitchcock, 
leir  decision 
rce  was  inad- 

army  corps 
I  McDowell 
!hed  from 
}  immediate 
and  ordered 
irectly  to  the 
of  War.  It 
it  h  drawn 
co-operation 
lellan.  O  n 
ry,  it  was  in 

experts  say,  to  perform  the  best  service  in  such  co-operation, 
ould  serve  the  other  purpose  of  covering  Washington,  for  it  was 
a  position  to  prevent  Johnston  turning  back  from  the  Rappahan- 
ick  the  National  Capital,  and  also  to  keep  Confederate  troops  in 
I  and  over  the  Blue  Ridge  from  joining  those  at  Richmond. 


llAaSITDBIt'S   nUD-4nABTSSS,  TORKTOWK.< 


18,000  were  t>  remain  in  garrison  at  anil  In  front  of  Wa9hln|cton ;  7,iS0  al  Wsrrcnton  ;  lO.SSO  r.t 
67  In  the  Shcnamloah  Valloy;   and  1,880  on  tho  Lower  Potomac.— See  McCIellan'ii  Report, 

Aesistant  Secrrtiry  of  War  Tucker,  April  S,  1962.  Botiilos  the  6o1dicr^  these  tmnspor(^  con- 
■amcrs,  1&3  schooners,  and  88  hnryi-s,  conveyed  44  bntt«■le^  14.SM  beasts.  l.l.W  wagons,  74  nmbu- 
[wntoon  briilgea,  tclepnph  materials,  and  an  Immense  amount  of  equipage.  The  only  loss  aos- 
ork  of  tmnsportation  consistctl  of  8  males  and  9  barecs,  tho  cargoes  of  the  \niU*r  bclnz  saved, 
th  repiirted  his  force  fit  for  duty  at  1<,0S2,  nearly  all  of  them  new  andJmperfcctly  disciplined, 
the  rcffiments  In  a  dlsiirgtnlied  condition.  At  the  name  time  he  was  under  orders  fW>m  McClel- 
reo  rcfimonts  t«  the  Penlnsnlti,  one  to  Bndd's  Perry,  and  4000  men  to  Manasiias  and  Warrenton. 

these  wonld  rriliice  the  force  In  and  aronnd  Washington  to  less  than  15.000  men. 
the  appenranec  of  the  old  Conrt-TTniig*'  (which  was  Mngrnder^  hend-qimrters  In  Torktownl, 
■<(  biiilHinzs  rn-ni-  It.  In  I.SW.    It  stands  a  short  distance  fhom  the  Cimmis  manllnn  of  tho  Nelson 
ns  bombarded  during  the  siege  of  Yorktovn  In  1781. 
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THE  CONFEDERATES  ON  THE  PENINSULA, 


At  this  time  General  J.  B.  Magmder,  ^hom  we  have  already 
Bethel  and  the  burning  of  Hampton,  was  in  command  of  elevei 
men  on  the  Virginia  Peninsula,  between  the  James  and  York  i 
his  liead-tjuurters  at  Yorktown,  which  he  had  fortified.  Mag 
intended  to  make  liis  line  of  defense  as  far  down  the  Penins 
Bethel,  at  positions  in  front  of  Howard's  and  Young's  Mills,  a) 
Point,  on  the  York  River.  But  when  he  perceived  the  strong  fore 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  lie  felt  too  weak  to  make  a  stand  on  his  pre 
and  he  prepared  to  receive  McClellan  on  a 'second  line,  on  War\ 
He  left  a  small  body  of  troops  on  his  fii*st  line  and  at  Ship  Poii 
tributed  his  remaining  force  along  a  front  of  about  thirteen 
Yorktown,  on  Gloucester  Point  opposite,  and  on  Mulberry  Isla 
James  River,'  lie  placed  fixed  garrisons,  amounting  in  the  aggre 
tliousand  men,  so  that  along  a  line  of  thirteen  miles  in  front  of  ] 
great  army,  there  wore  only  about  five  thousand  Confederate  sold 
incomplete  earth-works.  General  McClellan  estimated  Magmdei 
from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  men,  while  the  eight 
troops  under  Huger  at  Norfolk,  he  supposed  to  be  fifteen  tl 
number. 

When  General  McClellan  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe, ho  found 
thousand  men  and  one  lumdred  cannon  of  his  army  there.  Larg 
of  troops  were  continually  arriving.  Perceiving  the  importance  o 
upon  Magru<ler  before  he  could  be  re-enforced  by  Johnston,  and 
rapid  movements  to  drive  or  capture  him  and  press  on  to  Kichmoi 
lai;  ]iut  his  wliole  force  then  in  readiness  at  Fortress  Monroe  in  mo 
Peninsula,  on  the  moniing  of  the  3d  of  April.  He  had  countei 
co-operation  of  the  remnant  of  the  naval  force  in  Hampton  R< 
reduction  of  the  Confederate  water-batteries  on  the  York  and  Ja 
and  Flag-officer  Goldsborough  had  ofiered  to  extend  such  assistam 
ing  the  works  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  provided  the  latter  posi 
be  first  turned  by  the  army.  He  was  relactant  to  weaken  his  fo 
Merrimack  was  hourly  expected,  with  renewed  strength,  and  the  J) 
was  blockaded  by  Confederate  gun-boats  on  its  bosom  and  Confe 
teries  on  its  shore. 

McClellan's  invading  force  moved  in  two  colimms,  one  aloi 
Yorktown  road  and  the  other  by  the  Warwick  road.  These 
respect i\  ply  by  Generals  Hcintzelman  and  Keyes.     The  former,  oi 

led  the  divisions  of  Generals  Fitz  John 
Hamilton,  of  fhe  Third  Corps,  and  I 
divbion  of  the  Second  Corps;  while 
the  divisions  of  Generals  Conch  and  W 
of  the  Fourth  Corps.  Tliey  pressed  fo 
on  the  following  day  the  right,  accon 
McClellan,  was  at  Big  Bethel,  and  the  C 
in-chief  made  his  head-quarters  at  a  hou8< 
MCCLELLAN  a  iiEAD-Qt.ARTKiw.      tho  spot  whorc  thc  gallaut  Greble  fell,  t 


>  Tills  wss  aamotlmes  cftllnl  Mnlbcrr^  Pulot,  fur  It  is  not  nctiisll/  nn  island  now,  th«  chi 

ond  tlK'  rormcr  main  having  been  closed. 
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li»  left  was  at  the  little  village  of  Warwick  Ooort  House  at  the 


8CZNK  AT  TARVICX  OODBT-ltODSX.* 


ly  moved  slowly  on  until  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  ydthout  any 

excepting  almost 
mnd,  when  the  ad-  .    i^ts 

lach  column  was 
and  made  to 
igruder's  fortified 
right  near  York- 
le  York,  the  left 
I's  Mill,  on  the 
liver.  The  latter 
is  within  a  mile 
<m,  and,  flowing 
'eninsula,  falls  into 
liver.  In  front  of  these  lines  MoOlellan's  continually  augmenting 
ned  a  montli,  engaged  in  the  tedious  operations  of  a  regular  siege, 
iirection  of  General  Fitz  John  Porter,  casting  up  intrenchments, 

frequently,  and  oil  one  occasion  making  a  reconnaissance  in  force, 
ted  in  an  engagement  disastrous  to  the  Nationals.     This  was  by 

of  General  Sraitli  of  the  Fourth  Cktrps,  who  attacked 
srates  at  Dam  No.  1,  on  the  Warwick,*  between  the 
■e  and  Winn.     The  movement  was  gallantly  made, 

The  vanguard  of  the  Nationals  (composed  of  four  Vermont  com- 
>  liad  waded  the  stream,  waist  deep,  under  cover  of  the  cannon  of 
ery,  and  who  were  re-enforced  by  eight  other  companies)  was 

across  the  river'  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  men,  and  was  poorly 
(1  by  inflicting  upon  the  foe  the  loss  of  seventy-five  men.  This 
firmed  McClellan  in  his  belief  that  an  immense  force  of  Oonfeder^ 
I  Ills  front,  and  Magmder  (who  had  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  tricks 
Kis  antagonist)  was  enabled  to  write  truly  on  the  3d  of  May,  the 
he  fled  from  Yorktown,  "Thus,  with  five  thousand  men,  eifclusive 
son,  we  stopped  and  held  in  check  over  one  hundred  thousand  of 


•  April  ic 


an  had  reasons  for  "being  extremely  cautious.  His.  Government 
tly  withholding  from  him  its  perfect  confidence,  and  he  began  to 
might,  in  a  degree,  withhold  its  support  also.  The  detachment 
3  division  from  his  command  disturbed  him,  but  when  McDowell's 
ilSo  detached,  and  he  .was  refused  the  control  of  the  ten  thousand 


08,  volume  I. 

llo  Ekitch  is  seen  the  honso,  with  two  chimneys  on  the  ontsldo  of  the  gable  on  the  left,  which 
General  Keyc-s  (in  the  night  of  the  4th  of  April. 

0  really  braro  men  who  fell  at  this  time  wu  private  William  Scott,  of  the  Third  Vermont,  who, 
■fore,  hafl  heen  sentenced  by  McClellan  to  be  shot  for  sleeping  on  his  poet.  Secretary  CameroM 
kI  no  braver  Kklier  »':vs  fonad  In  the  rankatf  the  patriiita  He  wan  among  the  first  who  orogaed 
ve^^ln  this  movement. 

s  report  It)  Cooper.  May  S,  1842.  A  Brltl.<h  olBcer  (Colonel  Freemantle).  who  spent  throe  montha 
erat4^  nrmy.  6ayH  Mf<<rru<1er  told  falm  *'  the  different  dodgea  ho  reaorted  to  to  blind  and  deceive 
his  fitrenath,"  and  paid  he  waa  greatly  amused  ami  relieved  **  when  he  saw  that  general  with  hta 
y  berl  n  to  break  pronnd  before  mlaerable  earth-varisa  defended  by  only  8^000  men," — ^ITreemantle's 
H  Vu  Sout/tern  Statu,  * 
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MoOLELLAN'S  COMPLAINTS. 


»  April   7. 


*  August  9. 


troops  under  General  Wool  at  Fortress  Monroe,  he  was  alarme<3 
of  all  these  troops  formed  a  part  of  his  plan  of  ojMjrations  against 
He  knew  the  ability  and  energy  of  Johnston,  and  anticipated  ' 
happened,  namely,  the  movement  toward  Richmond  of  the  bulk 
federate  army  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  National  army  i 
on  the  Peninsula.  He  therefore,  from  his  liead-quarters  before 
sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  Government"  against  a  furt 
'  '''''  tion  of  his  force,  declaring  it  to  be  his  opinion  tha 

have  to  fight  all  the  available  troops  of  the  Confederates  not  f 
position.  •  "  Do  not  force  me  to  do  so,"  he  said,  "  with  diminishe 
but,  whatever  your  decision  may  be,  I  will  leave  nothing  undoi 
success."  He  urgently  requested  Franklin's  division  of  McDowe 
be  sent  to  him,  and  it  was  done. 

Two  days  later,'  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  War  Departn 
was  clear  that  he  would  have  the  whole  Confedera 
his  hands,  ."probably  not  less  than  one  hundred  tho 
and  possibly  more ;"  and  in  a  dispatch  to  the  President,  on  the  si 
assured  him  that  his  own  force,  fit  for  duty,  did  not  exceed  eight 
sand  men.  This  statement  astonished  the  President.  McC 
wearied  him  with  complaints  that  he  was  not  properly  sustainec 
Government  was  doing  all  in  its  power  for  him  compatible  wi 
mount  duty  to  secure  the  capital.  "Your  dispatches,"  wrot 
hearted  President,"  "  complaining  that  you  are  n< 
sustained,  while  they  do  not  offend  me,  do  pain  me  a 
He  then  explained  why  Blenker's  division  was  withdrawn,  poL 
necessity  that  held  Banks  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  re 
General  that  the  explicit  order  that  Washington  should,  "  by  th 
of  all  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  be  left  entirely  secure, 
neglected,  and  that  was  the  reason  for  detaining  McDowell.  " 
curious  mystery  about  the  number  of  troops  now  with  you,"  coi 
President.  "  When  I  telegraphed  you  on  the  6th,  saying  you  hm 
thousand  with  you,  I  had  just  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  A 
ment  taken,  as  he  said,  from  your  own  returns,  making  one  h 
eight  thousand  then  with  you  and  en  route  to  you.  You  now  6 
have  but  eighty-five  thousand  men  when  all  en  route  to  you 
reached  you.  How  can  the  discrepancy  of  twenty-three  thousand,  b 
for?"'  The  President  then  urged  McClellan  to  strike  a  blow  insta 
delay,"  he  said,  "the  enemy  will  relatively  gain  upon  you;  tha 
gain  faster  by  fortifications  and  re-enforcements  than  you  can  bj 
ments  alone.  And  once  more  let  me  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  it  is  in 
to  t/oit  that  you  strike  a  blow.  J  am  powerless  to  help  this.  "! 
me  the  justice  to  remember,  I  always  insisted  that  going  down 
search  of  a  field,  instead  of  fighting  at  or  near  Manassas,  was  oi 
and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty ;  that  we  would  find  the  same 
the  same  or  equal  intrenehmcnts,  at  either  place.  The  country  ' 
to  note  —  is  now  noting  —  that  the  present  hesitation  to  mov 
intrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Iilanassas  i'ei)eated."     Th( 

^  This  qaestton  was  not  answered  then,  nor  has  It  been  sincei     In  hU  doal  report^  McClellaj 
dent's  letter,  but  makes  no  comment  on  tbe  sigutUcazit  question. 
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with  an  assurance  that  hi  never  had  a  kinder  feeling  toward  tlie 
1  than  he  had  then,  nor  a  fuller  purpose  to  sustain  him,  so  far  as  in  his 
nxious  judgment  he  consistently  could.  His  last  words  were — "  But 
ist  act" 

Jlellan  did  not  heed  the  closing  injunction.  Almost  a  month  longer 
tated  in  front  of  Magmder's  feebly  manned  lines,  digging  parallels, 
;  batteries  and  redoubts,  and  preparing  for  an  assault  upon  Yorktown 
i  much  caution  as  did  the  American  and  French  armies  on  the  same 

1 781 ;'  and  at  the  close  of  April,  when  his  preparations  were  almost 
ied,  he  reported  the  number  of  his  entire  army  on  the  Peninsula, 
re  of  General  Wool's  force  at  Fortress  Monroe,  which  was  fully 
iting  with  him,*  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  three  hundred 
irenty-eight,  whereof  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  three  hundred 
ety-two  were  present  and  fit  for  duty.  Franklin's  division,  which  he 
)  desired,  and  with  which  he  promised  to  invest  and  attack  Gloucester 
mmediately,  as  the  preliminary  to  an  assault  on  Yorktown,  was 
ly  sent  to  him;  but  those  troops,  over  twelve  thousand  strong,  were 

idleness  about  a  fortnight  on  the  transports  in  the  York  River, 
,  as  McClellan  alleged,  his  preparations  for  the  attack  were  not  oom- 
when  they  arrived.  He  afterwards  complained  that  the  lack  of 
'ell's  corps  to  perform  the  work  he  had  promised  to  assign  to  Frank- 
lely,  the  turning  of  Yorktown  by  an  attack  on  Gloucester,  was  the 
?  his  failure  to  attack  Yorktown,  and  "  made  rapid  and  brilliant  ope- 
impossible."  Another  and  more  restraining  reason  seems  to  have 
le  inability,  during  that  fortnight,  to  decide  whether  to  attempt  to 
is  foe  or  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  him,  until  it  was  too  late  to  do 

be  mean  time  the  Confederates  had  been  active.  Magruder,  as  we  have 
d,  had  made  his  five  thousand  men  deceive  McClellan  with  the 
knee  of  an  overwhelming  force,  and  had  kept  him  at  bay;  while 
m,  so  soon  as  McClellan's  movement  was  developed,  put  his_  army, 
I  the  Rapid  Anna,  in  motion  for  Richmond,  and  there  kept  it  well 
for  the  defense  of  the  Confederate  capital.  General  Robert  £.  Lee 
Bn  Jefferson  Davis's  Chief  of  Staff,  and  both  he  and  Johnston  con- 
the  Peninsula,  with  the  probability  of  the  York  and  James  rivers  on 
,nk  being  opened  to  the  National  gnn-boats,  entirely  untenable. 
a  after  McClellan's  arrival  before  Yorktown,  Johnston  visited  and 
2d  the  works  there,  and,  being  satisfied  that  its  defenses  were  inade- 
irged  the  military  authorities  at  Richmond  to  withdraw  the  troops, 
had  no  doubt  that  McClellan  would  (as  he  easily  could  have  done) 
:  Yorktown,  and  with  gun-boats  and  transport?  push  rapidly  to  the 
'  the  Peninsula.  Johnston's  desire  was  .to  concentrate  all  his  forces 
Richmond,  and  give  the  National  troops  a  decisive  battle  there.  He 
erruled ;  and  it  was  determined  to  hold  the  Peninsula,  if  possible. 


nUbUahnl «  depot  of  snppUe*  kt  Ship  Point,  on  the  Poqnosin  Blver,  an  iirni  of  Chesapeake  B*7,  near 
of  the  York  Klrer.  HIa  flnt  parallel  waa  opened  at  about  a  mile  from  Yorktown,  and  nnder  Ita  pro- 
tterles  were  eatabllahed  along  a  cnrved  Una  extending  from  the  York  Rlrer  on  the  right  to  the  head 
rwiek  RWer  on  the  left,  with  a  cord  about  a  mile  In  length.  He  cunstmcted  14  battariea  and  S 
ind  rally  anned  them  with  hear/  tlege-gunii,  Bome  of  thorn  lOO-poonden  and  200-pouBdeta, 
lellan'a  dltpatch  to  tba  PrealdcDt,  April  T,  18t3. 
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until  Huger  might  dismantle  the  fortifications  at  Norfolk,  dest 
establishment  there,  and  evacuate  the  seaboard,*  At  that  tii 
sea-coast  below  Norfolk  to  St.  Augustine,  excepting  at  Charl 
immediate  vicinity,  was  in  possession  of  the  National  forces, 
pose  of  holding  the  Peninsula  temporarily,  re-enforcements  we 
from  Richmond  when  it  was  known  that  McClellan  was  intn 
Johnston  took  command  at  Yorktown  in  person. 

The  spectacle  was  now  exhibited  of  one  party  nervously 
strike,  while  tlie.other  party  was  as  nervously  anxious  to  flee  fron 
blow.     And  here  began  that  series  of  tardy  movements  which 
McClellan's  campaign  on  the  Peninsula,  in  which  disease  coi 
brave  men  than  the  storms  of  battle  swept  away-^ 

a 

1  Battle-Jidds  of  the  South,  by  an  Eni^Ush  Combatant,  page  169.  Mr.  Swlnton  mjb 
Army  of  Via  Potomac,  imgo  llVl)  that  this  exposition  of  tlie  vlywa  and  wishes  of  the  ConI 
was  given  to  him  by  Johnston  himself, 

*  General  Mafrnider,  in  his  report,  declared  that  ho  cxxioctcd  an  attack  Immediately 
McClellan,  and  his  troops  slept  in  the  trenches;  "but,''  he  said,  "to  my  utter  surprise,  he 
day  to  elapse  without  an  assault"  In  a  few  days  Ma^ruder  i)ercelve<l  earth-works  rising 
took  heart  "Re-enforcements,"  he  said,  "began  to  pour  in.  and  each  hour  tho  army  of  t 
stronger  and  stronger,  until  anxiety  passed  from  my  mind  as  to  the  result  of  an  attack  upon 

'  Twenty  of  the  thirty  days,  during  which  tho  army  lay  before  Yorktown.  were  stormy  < 
der-showers  followed  each  other  In  quick  succession.  The  wearied  and  heated  men  who  woi 
or  who  were  on  duty  under  arms,  were  compelled  to  rest  on  the  damp  grouud  ut  night, 
chilled.  Fevers  followed.  "In  a  short  time,"  says  Dr.  Marks,  "the  sick  in  our  hospitals 
thousands,  and  many  died  so  suddenly  that  tho  disease  had  all  tho  aspect  of  a  pLigiie." — Th 
paiffti  in  Virfflnui..  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Marks,  1>.  D.,  page  138. 

General  ,J.  G.  Barnard,  McClclIan's  Enginoer-in-Chier,  in  his  reiwrt  to  his  commandei 
campaign  says,  aftt-r  speaklni;  of  the  toils  of  the  troops  tor  a  month  in  the  trenches  or  lyin 
Warwick  :  "  Wo  loBt  few  men  by  the  siege,  but  disease  took  a  fearful  hold  of  the  nrniy  ;  am 
nnrodeemed  by  the  excitement  of  combat,  impaired  their  morale.  We  did  not  carry  with  ni 
good  an  army  as  wo  took  there.  Of  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  mouth  gained  by  the  enemy,  wi 
heart's  content" 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

THE  ABirr  07  THE  POTOMAC  ON  TU£  YIBOINU  PENIKSUI.A. 


•  18«2. 


ENERAL  MoCLELLAN'S  batteries  would  all  have 
been  ready  to  open  on  the  Confederate  works  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  May  ;*  but  there 
was  then  no  occasion  for  their  use,- for  those 
works  were  abandoned.  So  early  as  the  80th  of  April, 
Jetknon  Davis  and  two  of  his  so-called  cabinet,  and 
Generals  Johnston,  Lee,  and  Magrudcr,  held  a  council 
at  the  Nelson  House,'  where,  after  exciting  debates,  it 
rmined  to  evacuate  Yorktown  and  its  dependencies.  A  wholesome 
de  heavy  guns  of  the  Nationals,  whose  missiles  had  already  given  a 
of  their  terrible  power,  and  also  an  expectation  that  the  National 
s  weald  speedily  ascend  the  two  rivers  flanking  the  Confederate 
^used  this  prudent  resolution.  The  Merrimack  had  been  ordered  to 
■n,  but  it  had  so  great  a  dread  of  the  watchfhl  little  Monitor  that  it 
i  at  Norfolk  Already  some  war-vessels,  and  a  fleet  of  transports 
inklin's  troops,  as  we  have  observed,  were  lying  securely  in  Pocqno- 
',  well  up  toward  Yorktown.  These  considerations  caused  immediate 
I  the  resolutions  of  the  council  The  sick,  hospital  stores,  ammuni- 
.  camp  equipage  were  speedily  sent  to  Richmond,  and  on  the  night 
i  of  May,  the  Confederate  garrisons  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester, 
troops  along  the  line  of  the  Warwick,  fled  toward  W.illiamsburg. 
le  next  moming*  General  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the 
f  of  War  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  abandoned 


>May«. 


as  a  Itrgejniekhoaso  In  Torktowii,w1ileh  belonged  toOoremor  Nel- 

nia,  and  wu  occnpled.by  Cornwallls  ai  bead-qnartan  dnrlnga  part  of 

'  the  tHeift  or  that  post  In  1T81,  when,  at  the  Instance  ot  the  owner,  who 

oand  of  Virginia  mllltla  eogasred  In  the  siege.  It  was  bombarded  and 

lenetal  was  drives  oat    When  the  writer  rtsttsd  TocfctowB  In  1848, 

that  hoase  exhibited  sears  made  by  the  American  shells  and  round 

oension.    When  he  was  there  in  ISM  the  honae,  whioh  hsd  snrvlred 

me  than  eighty  years  apart,  was  still  well  preserred,  and  the  scars  made 

ar  for  Independence  were  yet  TislMe.    AI  his  ftnt  Tisit  he  found  the 

ttaclHHl  to  the  old  Parish  Church  In  Yorktown,  and  not  flu*  from  the 

se  (tn  which  two  or  three  frenerations  of  the  Nelson  Ihmily  were  ' 

xcellent  condition,  there  being  sereinl  flue  monnments  orer  the 

ading  members  of  that  Ihmily ;  bnt  at  his  last  visit  that  cemetery 

ion — those  monnments  were  mutilated,  and  the  place  nf  the  steeple 

h  (which  the  GonfMentes  nsed  for  a  qnarter-master'B  depot  and  whose  walls  and  roof  only  wen 

raa  occupied  by  a  sigsal-tower,  erei-ted  by  Uagmder.    The  Nelson  house  wn  nsed  ss  a  hoapltd  by 

rates. 
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post,  and  added :  "  No  time  shall  be  lost.     I  shall  push  the 
wall.'" 

At  that  hour  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  had  begun 
and  horse-artillery  under  General  Stoneman,  followed  along 
road  by  the  divisions  of  Generals  Joseph  Hooker  and  Philip 
on  the  Winn's  Mill  road,  which  joins  the  former  within  tw< 
liamsburg,  by  the  divisions  of  Generals  W.  F.  Smith,  Darius 
Silas  Casey.  Those  of  Generals  Israel  B.  Kichardson,  John 
Fitz-John  Porter,  were  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Yorktown, 
go  forward  as  a  supporting  force,  if  required,  or  to  follow  Frar 
which  was  to  be  sent  up  the  York  River  to  West  Point,  to  i 
the  pursuing  force  on  the  flank  of  the  fugitives,  and  to  seize  t] 
the  liichmond  and  York  River  railway.  Genernl  Ileintzelms 
charged  with  the  direction  of  the  pursuit,  but  the  General-in 
his  mind,  and  directed  General  Edwin  V.  Sumner,  his  second  i 

go  forward  and  cone 
tions  of  the  pursue 
remained  at  Yorktc 
arrangements  for  th 
Franklin  up  the  York 
The  Confederate! 
months  before,  constr 
strong  works,  thirtet 
across  the  gently  roll 
which  Williamsburg 
were  two  miles  in  fro 
at  the  narrowest  pari 
sula,  the  right  resti 
ravine  near  the  James 
left  on  Queen's  Creek, 
River.  The  principal 
Magruder,  close  by  t 
the  Yorktown  and  Winn's  Mill  roads.  It  was  an  earth-woi 
front,  its  crest  measuring  nearly  half  a  mile,  surrounded  by  a 
heavily  armed.  The  othei-s  were  redoubts,  similar  to  those  < 
Washington  City.  At  these  works  the  retreating  Confederat 
rear-guard  to  check  the  pursuers,  while  the  main  body  shou] 
])lace  the  Chickahominy  River  between  it  and  the  advancing  '. 


EDWIN    V.    BUMNEB. 


'  Yorktown  prescnU'd  to  the  victors  evidences  of  preiit  precipitation  in  the  fliml 
well  us  delitwrute  preparation  for  a  diabolical  reception  of  the  Nationals  after  the 
night  of  the  ganison.  The  Confederates  left  most  of  their  heavy  guns  twhind 
them,  all  of  which  were  spiked.  They  also  left  their  tents  standing;  and  near 
wells  and  springs,  magazines;  in  the  telegraph  office,  in  carpet  bags  and  barrels  of 
titjur,  and  on  grassy  places,  where  soldiers  might  go  for  repose,  they  left  buried 
tori)cdoe8,  so  constructed  and  planted  under  bits  of  board,  that  the  i)res8ure  of  the 
foot  of  man  or  beast  w(juld  expliMle  tliem.  By  these  infernal  machines  fiovpral 
men  were  killed,  aod  others  were  fearfully  wounded.  Mr.  Lathrop,  Hiintzelman's 
telegraph  oiK-rntor.  had  his  foot  blown  off  above  the  ankle.  '-The  rebels,"  wrote 
General  McClellan,  "have  been  guilty  of  the  most  murderous  and  barlxirous  con- 
duct In  planting  torpedoes  here.  I  shall  make  the  prisoners  remove  tl>em  at  their 
peril."  By  his  order  some  Confederate  officers,  who  were  prisoners,  were  com- 
pelled to  search  for  and  exhume  them.  They  knew  where  they  were  planted, 
and  it  was  a  titling  work  for  such  men  lo  pcrfttrm. 
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en  Stonemaa  approached  these  lines  he  was  met  by  Confedente  oar- 
id  these,  with  the  gnus  of  Fort  Magmder  and  its  immediate  support- 
ised  him  to  halt,  fall  back  about  four  miles,  and  wait  for  the  infantry. 
;  of  this  repulse.  Hooker,  who  was  not  far  in  the  rear  of  a  brick 
on  the  Yorktown  road,  was  impatient  to  move  forward,  but  the  way 
ocked  by  Smith's  division.  Therefore  he  sought  and  obtained 
r  Heintzelman  to  throw  his  command  on  the  Hampton  or  Warwick 
nd  in  the  mean  time  Sumner,  with  Smith's  division,  moved  on  to  the 
here  Stoneman  was  halting,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  These 
:ked  for  the  night.  Hooker  pressed  forward  along  the  Hampton  road, 
k  position  on  the  left  of  Smith's  at  near  midnight.  Rain  was  then 
copiously,  and  the  roads  were  rendered  almost  impassable.  There  all 
mtil  dawn,*  when  Hooker  again  pressed  forward,  and  at 
t  five  came  in  sight  of  the  Confederate  works,  the  spires  '^Z^ 
iamsburg  appearing  in  the  distance  across  the  open  level 
Before  the  Nationals  for  nearly  half  a  mile  the  way  was  obstructed 
>d  trees,  and  the  open  plain  beyond  was  thickly  dotted  with  rifle- 


'wing  that  thirty  thousand  troops  were  within  supporting  distance  of 
d  the  bulk  of  the  Potomac  Army  within  four  hours'  march,  Hooker 
n  immediate  advance  upon  the  Confederate  works,  believing  that  he 
istain  a  conflict  until  aid  might  reach  him,  if  needed.  At  half-past 
•'clock  General  Grover  was  directed  to  make  the  attack,  by  sending 
}  felled  timber  the  First  Massachusetts  on  the  left,  and  the  Second 
ampshire  on  the  right,  with  orders  to  skirmish  up  to  the  verge  of  the 
}lds,  to  pick  off  the  Confederate  sharp-shooters  and  artillerists.  At 
te  time  the  Eleventh  Massachusetts  and  Twenty-sixth  Pennsylvimia 
rected  to  form  on  the  right  of  the  New  Hampshire  re^ment,  and  ad- 
is  skirmishers  until  they  should  reach  the  Torktown  road;  while 
g  battery  was  poshed  forward  into  the  open  field,  within  seven 
i  yards  of  Fort  Magmder.  This  drew  the  fire  of  the  Confederates, 
ulled  four  of  the  artillerists  and  drove  off  the  remainder.  The  battery 
>n  re-manned  by  volunteers  firom  Osbom's,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
ill's,  which  was  now  brought  into  action,  and  also  sharp-shooters.  Fort 
ler  was  soon  silenced^  and  the  Confederates  in  sight  on  the  plain  were 
sd. 

terson's  brigade  (Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  New  Jersey)  was 
1  witii  the  support  of  these  batteries,  and  was  soon  heavily  engaged 
oniederate  infantry  and  sharp-shooters,  who  now  appeared  in  great 
•a.  Hitherto  the  opponents  of  the  Nationals  were  composed  of  only 
tifederate  rear-guard;  now  Longstreet's  division,  which  had  pasi^ed 
agh  Williamsburg,  had  been  sent  back  by  Johnston  to  support  that 
ard,  for  the  pressure  of  the  pursuers  was  greater  than  the  hitherto 
novements  of  McClellan  had  ^ven  reason  to  expect.  These  were 
id  strong,  and  Hooker  was  compelled  to  send  the  First  Massachusetts 
ventieth  and  Seventy-second  New  York  (Excelsior  Brigade),  under 
ier-general  Grover,  to  the  aid  of  Patterson.  In  the  mean  time  the 
th  Pennsylvania  and  Twenty-sixth  Massachusetts  had  reached  the 
wn  road,  and  Colonel  Blaisdell,  who  led  them,  was  directed  to  clear 
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that  way  for  the  advance  of  the  National  forces,  and  form  a  cc 
Heintzelman's  corps. 

Hooker  was  sorely  pressed.  Thi 
were  heavily  massed  in  front  of  ] 
his  supports.  At  half-past  eleven  c 
a  note  to  Heintzelraan,  asking  imr 
anec.  That  officer  Avas  absent,  am 
obliged  to  fight  on  unaided.  At  o 
battle  had  assumed  gigantic  pre 
Hooker's  last  regiments  (Seventy-! 
enty-fourth  New  York)  had  been 
fight.  He  was  losing  heavily  ai 
apparent  head-way,  for  na  the 
grossed  fresh  Confederate  troops  i 
Gholson,  Pryor,  and  others  hastet 
the  direction  of  the  Chickahominy 
struggling  comrades,  until  a  Ian 
Johnston's  army  in  that  region  we 
flict.  Three  times  the  Confedera 
fierce  charges  on  Hooker's  center, 
of'breaking  his  line,  but  were  re 
often  the  places  of  the  defeated  ot 
with  fresh  troops.  Once  a  dash  was  made  .from  the  direction  c 
der,  which  resulted  iu  the  capture  of  five  of  Weber's  guns,  an< 
Imndrcd  and  three  hundred  prisoners. 

For  almost  nine  consecutive  hours  Hooker's  division  f< 
unaided,'  e.v'cepting  by  the  brigade  of  General  J.  J.  Pec 
division,  which  arrived  on  the  field  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Hooker's  right.  There  it  acted  as  a  continually  repelling  foil 
of  the  Confederates,  until  near  night,  when  it  was  relieved 
of  Couch's  brigades.  Finally  the  ammunition  of  some  of  1 
ments,  and  also  of  the  artillery,  began  to  fail,'  and  no  supply 
come  up.  The  rain  had  made  much  of  the  road  between  "! 
Williamsburg  an  almost  impassable  slough,  through  which, 
little  wooded  hills,  whose  trees  the  fugitives  had  cast  in  the  w 
miry  ravines  coursed  by  swollen  brooks,  cannon  and  wage 
dragged  with  almost  a  snail's  pace.  Hooker  had  called  repea 
ner  for  help,  but  could  get  none,  for  that  officer  had  ordered  a 
of  the  troops  in  hand  to  the  right,  under  Hancock,  to  keep  tlu 
in  check  in  that  direction,  and  to  Hank  the  works  if  possible.' 
on,  maintaining  his  ground  until  between  four  and  five  o'cl 
gallant  and  dashing  Philip  Kearney  came  up  with  his  divisio 

*  IlfKikcr  found  It  imp<i5sible  to  uso  cavalry  to  Advantage,  and  he  was  compoUe*!  to  : 
eorvices  of  BrigaditT-^ent'ral  Emory,  and  of  Colonel  Averjil  of  theThinl  Pennsylvania  cava 
connoitcring  purposes.  To  Avorill,  and  Ltentenant  McAliater  of  the  En^neers,  Hooker  pi 
thanks;  the  latter  having  circfully  reconnoitered  such  of  the  Confeilerate  works  as  were  coi 

*  Some  of  the  shattered  regiments  were  supplied  with  ammunition  for  a  time  only  fron 
of  their  fallen  comrades  on  the  field. 

'  "History  will  not  be  believed,"  saiil  Hooker,  in  his  report  of  the  Imtllo  (May  10,  IS6SX' 
my  division  were  permitted  to  carry  on  this  unequal  struggle  from  morning  until  ntghtun: 
of  more  than  30,000  of  their  comrades  with  arms  in  their  hands.     Nevertheless  It  is  true." 
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eintzelman  (who  with  his  staff  had  arrived  on  the  ground  early  in  the 
on)  to  relieve  Hooker'a  worn  and  fearfully  thinned  regiments.  Eear- 
«8ed  to  the  front,  and  Hooker's  troops  withdrew  from  the  fight  and 
u  a  reserva  They  had  lost  in  the  battle  one  thousand  seven 
1  of  their  companions. 

raey  deployed  Berry's  brigade  to  the  left  of  the  Williamsburg  road, 
mey's  to  the  right,  and  at  the  same  time  two  companies  of  Poe's 
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^lichigan  were  pressed  forward  to  cover  the  movement,  and  drive 
onfederate  skirmishers,  who  were  almost  silencing  the  National 
s.  Thus  Major  Wainwright,  Hooker's  chief  of  artillery,  was  en- 
9  collect  his  gunners  and  re-open  the  fire  from  several  quiet  pieces. 

moment  the  fearfully  shattered  New  Jersey  Fifth  went  promptly  to 
ipport.  The  battle,  which  was  lagging  when  Kearney  arrived, 
[lewed  with  spirit,  and  the  Nationals  began  to  slowly  push  back 
e. 

heavy  felled  timber  prevented  all  direct  forward  movement,  and 
y  ordered  the  Thirty-eighth  New  York  (Scott  Liie-guard),  Colonel 
Ward,  to  charge  down  the  road  and  take  the  rifle-pits  in  the  center 
tbatU  by  their  flank.  This  duty  was  gallantly  performed,  with  a  loss 
egiment  of  nine  of  its  nineteen  officers.  It  did  not  quite  accomplish 
y's  full  desire,  and  he  ordered  the  left  wing  of  the  Fortieth  New  York 
;),  Colonel  Riley,  to  chai^o  np  the  open  field  and  take  the  rifle-pits  in 
Riley  was  hotly  onga<jed  in  front,  and  the  movement  was  per- 

under  the  leafl  of  Captain  Mindil,  Bimey's  chief  of  staff,  and  the 
crates  were  driven  out.     By  this  time  the  rear  brigade  of  the  division 
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had  been  brought  up  by  General  Jameson,  and  a  second  line  ' 
under  a  severe  fire.  Disposition  was  at  once  made  for  fu 
operations,  when  profound  darkness  fell  upon  the  armies,  the  e 
and  the  wearied  National  soldiers  rested  on  the  soddened  batt 

Meanv 
had  been 
gaged  in 
ment.     H< 
patched  b; 
at   an    ca 
about     t\\ 
dred  men 
hold    an 
doubt  at  t 
of  the  C< 
tion,     wh 
thrown  u] 
but     was 

Johnston  and  his  officers.  It  was  upon  a  high  bank  abov 
manding  a  dam  on  Cub  Dam  Creek,  a  little  tributary  of  Quee 
a  mile  and  a  half  eastward  of  the  Torktown  road.  Hanct 
creek,  took  possession  of  the  redoubt  without  opposition,  and 
one  twelve  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  it,  which  was  un< 
more  redoubts  stood  between  these  and  Fort  Magrudcr,  and  i 
the  bullets  of  shai-p-shooters  soon  drove  the  Confederates  fr 
Hancock's  force  was  too  small  to  make  their  occupation  by  i 
and  he  determined  to  wait  for  re-enforcements. 

The  occupation  of  the  two  redoubts  on  his  extreme  left  h 
the  first  intimation  that  Johnston  had  of  their  existence.  1 
ceived  the  importance  of  the  position,  for  it  was  on  the  flank 
Confederate  line  of  defense,  and  seriously  menaced  its  integrit 
General  Hill  to  send  a  sufficient  force  to  drive  back  the  Natio; 
duty  General  Jubal  Early,  with  a  force  of  Virginia  and  North  i 
was  assigned. 

Hancock  had  earnestly  called  for  re-enforcements,  but  the; 
Twice  General  Smith  had  been  ordered  to  send  them,  and 
order  was  countermanded  just  as  they  were  about  to  move,  i 
unwilling,  he  said,  to  risk  the  center  by  weakening  it.  So,  ii 
forcements,  Hancock  received  an  order  to  fall  back  to  his  firsi 
was  slow  to  obey,  for  he  felt  the  importance  of  his  forward 
when,  at  about  five  o'clock,  he  saw  the  two  redoubts  nearest 


'  These  consisted  <if  parts  of  his  own,  and  of  Bavidson^s  brigade,  which  was  then  nn 
his  own  brlirtide  he  chose  for  this  duty  the  Fifth  Wisconsin,  Fortf-nlnth  Pennsylvania,  n 
from  Davidson's,  the  Sevcntii  Maine  and  Thirty-ninth  New  Yorlc  Volunu-ers.  These 
Lieutenant  Crowen's  New  Yorl;  battery  of  six  ptins,  and  Wheeler's  battery. 

*  This  is  ft  slcetch  of  the  appwiranco  of  the  site  jf  the  dam  when  the  writer  visited  tl 
It  Is  from  a  rude  bridge  then  recently  thrown  across  the  stream.  The  redoubt  was  on 
over  the  little  flgnre.  Ilerc  the  bank,  as  in  many  other  places  on  the  Peninsula,  prcjsentei 
shells  (mostly  escollop  and  oyster),  the  position  of  which  Is  indicated  in  the  slietch  by  1 
lines  near  the  figure.  This  dam  was  destroyed  by  Confederates  while  National  troops  wi 
below,  and  the  flood  thus  let  loose  drowned  several  soldiers. 
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by  Confederates,  and  a  force  moving  on  hia  front,  and  pressing 
th  the  war-cry  of  "Bull  Ran  I  Bull  Run!"  he  retired  beyond  the 
idge,  not  far  from  the.  dam,  disputing  the  ground  as  he  fell  back, 
ormed  a  line  of  battle  and  awaited  Early's  approach.  When  that 
dthin  thirty  paces  of  his  line  he  ordered  a  general  bayonet-charge, 
cecuted  with  the  most  determined  spirit  The  Confederates  broke 
th  precipitation,  with  a  loss  of  over  five  hundred  men.  Hancock 
(sition  until  Smith  sent  re-enfopcements,  by  order  of  McClellan, 
rived  near  the  field  of  action,  and  soon  afterward  the  contest  ceased 
le  line.     So  ended  the  Battlb  op  Williamsburg.     That  post  was 


G=a  WNIOM 

i^  ooMnsmATK 

BATTL1E  or  WILUAHftllUSO.l 

n,  for  Hancock  held  the  key  of  the  position.  McClellan  reported 
National  loss  in  this  battle  at  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
it,  of  whom  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  were  killed  and  fourteen 
junded.'  That  of  the  Confederates  was,  according  to  careful  esti- 
it  one  thousand. 

ttle,  in  which  so  much  of  the  precious  blood  of  the  young  men  of 
y  was  shed,'  appears  to  have  been  fought  without  any  controlling 
iharge  of  the  movement,  or  much  previous  knowledge  of  the 
d  the  Confederate  works.     The  Commander-in-Chief  was  twelve 

m,  a  and  &  Indicate  the  two  redoabts  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  ConfMentca,  taken  hy  Honoock, 
to  Tvhich  Stoncman  fell  back  to  wait  for  re-enforoeinentflk 

'9  report  t')  tho  Sicretarr  of  War,  Anpist  4, 1888 ;  reports  of  his  division  and  brigade  commanders 
battle ;  reports  of  Genernl  Johnston  and  his  sabordinate  oOcers,  and  oral  and  written  statements 
■  ne-tors  in  the  struggle. 

In  the  world  had  over  eibtWtcd  an  eqnal  proportionate  nnmber  of  so  vmnj  cdncatvd  and  hlzhly 
ng  men  ns  this ;  and  never  did  greater  coolness  or  valor  appear.  Among  the  score*  of  young  tnen 
arl y  In  tMa  <:-;inni>algn,  and  who  were  giiod  examples  of  the  best  materials  of  that  annjr,  were 
Brooks  OKcllIy,  of  the  First  Kegiment,  New  York  F.xoelslor  Brigade,  nnd  Ltentcnant  William 
Icns:o,  nf  t)io  re<;ular  army,  who  had  performed  gallant  serrloe  In  the  battles  of  Belmont  and  Fort 
I  former  fell  at  tho  hond  of  h!s  company,  while  his  regiment  was  maintaining  the  terrible  contest 
MapTidcr,  in  the  nfternoon  of  the  6th  of  May.  He  had  Jnst  glTcn  the  wonls  for  an  assanlt,  "  Boys, 
rward,  marcli !"  when  he  fell,  and  soon  expired.  Uentenant  De  Wolf  was  In  charge  of  a  battery 
Mng  Artillery  in  the  advance  toward  WUIlamebnrg  on  the  4tb,  and  In  the  enconnter  In  which  ' 
lift  followers  were  on^ajed  with  the  Confederate  cavalry  on  the  day  belbre  the  battle,  and  while 
his  duty,  he  was  sev.  rely  wonnded.  Typhoid  fever  supervened,  and  he  died  a  month  later  at 
;y.  It  would  be  a  dfli^-htftal  task  to  record  the  names  of  all  the  brave  who  thus  perished  for  their 
;  may  only  speak  of  one  or  two  now  and  then  as  examples  of  true  patriot*  and  reprosentMlves  of 
bcrty. 
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miles  distant  during  most  of  the  battle,  and  did  not  arrive 
until  near  its  close.  A  sudden  change  of  commanders  condi 
suit  soems  to  have  produced  some  confusipn  and  misappreh 
Kearney  arrived  on  the  field  he  ranked  Hooker ;  and  all  day 
uncertainty  as  to  who  was  in  command,  each  general  appearin 
considered  best.'  In  consequence  of  this  there  was  great  o 
advance.  The  troops  of  diiferent  commands  became  mixed,  a 
ensued.  So  much  was  a  head  needed,  and  so  tardy  were  r 
that  while  Hooker  was  heavily  engaged,  at  noon,  Governor  S 
Prince  de  Joinville  rode  in  great  haste  to  Yorktown,  to  urge  I 
immediately  to  the  front.  "I  suppose  those  in  front  can  atte: 
matter,"  was  his  short  reply;  but  he  was  finally  induced  to  i 
a(,  two  o'clock,  and  at  five,  when  Kearney  and  Hancock  wer 
tlie  blow  that  won  the  victory,  he  approached  the  battlc-fii 
that  more  than  "  a  skirmish  with  the  rebel  rear-guard  "  was  i 
gave  some  orders.  The  fighting  soon  afterward  ceased,  a 
luanded  liis  order  on  leaving  Yorktown  for  the  divisions  of 
Richardson  to  advance,  and  directed  them  to  accompany  Fr 
Point. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  night,  when  Longstrect  had  comra( 
from  Williamsburg  with  such  haste  as  to  leave  nearly  eight 
wounded  men  to  become  prisoners,  and  was  following  the  mo 
Johnston's  army,  in  a  rapid  march  toward  the  Chiokahom 
telegraphed  to  the  War  Department,  from  "Bivouac  in  fro 
burg,"  that  the  Confederates  were  before  him  in  force,  probal: 
his  own,  and  strongly  intrenched.  He  assured  tlie  Secretary 
he  should  "  run  the  risk  of  holding  them  in  check  there."'  I 
sides  (among  them  several  of  McClellan's  Generals)  declared  t 
had  the  fugitives  been  promptly  and  vigorously  pursued  the 
the  National  army  miglit  easily  have  followed  them  right  in 
but  the  Commanding  General,  in  his  report,  made  fifteen  mo 
declared  that  the  mud  was  too  adhesive  to  allow  him  to  follov 
forces  along  the  roads  which  the  latter  traveled  with  such  c 
were  safely  encamped  under  the  shelter  of  the  fortificationi 
mond  before  he  was  ready  to  move  forward  from  Williamsbu 
On  the  morning  after  the  battle"  the  Natior 
'  18M.  '  possession  of  Williamsburg,  and  General  McCle 
liouse  of  Mr.  Yest,  Johnston's  late  head-quarters, 
the  Secretary  of  War  a  biief  account  of  the  events  of  the  prt 
concluded  with  the  -prediction  that  was  so  terribly  fulfilled — " 


*  I^cport  of  the  Committoc  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  1.  20. 

^  According  to  the  Ctmft'durato  offlcfal  reports,  the  entire  body  of  troops  under  Johi 
Chioktihomlny,  did  not  exceed  80,000  in  number,  while  McClellan's  "  present  ond  fit  foi 
tuicc  of  twelve  miles  of  the  Imttle-fleld)  wiu  about  100.000.  The  commanding  General  »<> 
gularly  uninforriied  or  misinformed  conc^rnin;^  the  country  bef'irc  him,  during  this  caiuf 
receive  information  from  the  loyal  negroes,  preferring  totaJje  the  testimony  of  CVinfederai 
cially  declared  that  infr)rmation  concerning  the  forces  and  position  of  the  enemy  *' wa 
worthy,"  and  when  he  commenced  his  march  up  the  Peninsula,  he  did  not  know.  h«  say 
Mulberry  IsUind  was  a  real  island,"  or  which  was  "  the  true  course  of  the  Warwick  River 
or  that  the  Confederates  had  fortifications  along  that  stream.    See  McClellan's  Eeiwrr,  pai 

=  See  Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  Ihc  Conduct  of  the  War,  1.  80. 
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a  May  6, 
1S«1 


Tiai'a  nooBK* 


igfat  before  reacliing  Richmond."    At  "WiUiarngbarg  tho  pursait 

d,  and  Johnston  was  permitted  to  place  the  Chiokahominy  and 

s  borders  between  himself  and  his  tardy  opponent. 

k  movement  up  the  York  was  not  commenced  in  time  to  perform 

I   service  as  such.     Franklin's  long  waiting  division   was   not 

for  that  ])urp0Bc  until  the 

■    b.attle  at  Williamsburg,      iT-ni 

IS   debarked   at   Yorktown 

jrked.      It   arrived  at   the 

ark   that   night, 

following  mom- 

I's  brigade  land- 

k  position  on  a  plaih  of  a 

cres  of  open  land_^n  the 

)f  the  Pamunkey,  one  of  the 

it,    form  the   York    river.' 

?nty-fours  hours  afterward 

rhole  division  had  encamped 

;uii-hoat8  had  quietly  taken 

if  West  Point,  between  the 

and  the  National  flag  was  unfurled  over  that  little  village,  from 

y-  white  person  had  fled.     In  the  mean  time  General  Dana  had 

h  a  part  of  Sedgwick's  division,  but  remained  on  the  transports. 

IS  of  Richardson  and  Porter  soon  followed. 

s  of  Confederate  troops  appeared  at  first,  but  that  night  one  of 

,  edettes  was  shot  near  the  woods  that  bordered  the  edge  of  the 

tlie  following  morning  a  considerable  force  of  Confederates 
rlien  Dana  landed,  and  the  Sixteenth,  Thirty-first,  and  Thirty- 
r  York,  and  the  Ninety-fifth  and  Ninety-sixth  Pennsylvania,  were 
drive  from  the  woods  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  body  of  soonts 
re  in  front  of  a  few  Confederate  regiments.  They  pushed  into  the 
were  met  by  Whiting's  division  and  other  troops,  forming  the 
of  Johnston's  retreating  forces,  when  a  spirited  engagement 
fly  by  Hood's  Texas  brigade  and  Hampton's  (South  Carolina) 

the  part  of  the  Confederates.  The  contest  was  continued  for 
ir  hours,  when  the  cannon  on  the  gnn-boats,  and  batteries  that 
ily  landed,  drove  the  foe  from  their  slielter  in  the  woods,,  and 
at  bay.      In  this  encounter  the  Nationals  lost  one  hundred  and 

men,  mostly  of  the  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-Second  New  York. 
'  the  Confederates  was  small.  The  National  force  now  at  the 
rk  W.1S  sufficient  to  hold  it  firmly,  as  a  secure  base  of  supplies  for 
)f  the  Potomaa 

have  observed,  McClellan's  pursuit  of  Johnsten  nearly  ended 
sburg,  where  his  sick  and  wounded  were  placed  in  the  buildings 


the  Prnnnnkef  and  the  Mattapony.    Btrirtl}'  speaking,  thrac  atrMina  do  mt  fonn  th«  Tork 
■  ally  a  Inng  rstiiary  at  Cbcaapcake  Bay,  ami  tho  t<ro  rirara  are  only  Ita  diief  aJBuenta. 
Urep  lirick  hon.%,  oi  tk«  mala  stm-t  In  Willlaniabnrfr,  belonging  to  William  M.  Veat,  and  waa 
imamlcrs  of  Ixith  armica.     Ita  appeannor  la  Junr,  19M,  when  the  wHter  rlatted  WlUlamsbarg, 
Lboro  ikctoh. 
'OL.  11. — 23  • 
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HEAD-QUARTERS   NEAR  THE   WHITE  HOUSl 


•  Moy,  18 


of  the  venerable  JWilliam  and  Mary  College,  and  in  portions 
for  the  Insane.  While  these  were  thus  provided  for,  th 
duty  were  allowed  to  rest  more  than  two  days,  until  the  mn 
army  moving  up  from  the  direction  of  Yorktown  should  arrive. 
Sth,"  General  Htoneman  was  sent  foi-ward  with  the  s 
a  communication  with  Franklin,  at  the  head  of  Yoi 
Smith's  division,  on  the  most  direct  road  to  Richmond,  by  wa 
Court-House.  The  roads  were  left  in  a  wretched  condition 
Confederate  Army,  and  the  General-in-Chief,  with  the  advance 
force,  did  not  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  White  House,'  at  the  h 
gation  of  the  Pamunkey,  and  about  eighteen  miles  from  Richi 

16th. 
'^- -  Tunstall 

the  Rich 
River  r 
18th,  an< 
made  hi 
at  Cool 
from  tl 
miny, 
eight  ai 
from  R: 
advance 
had  rea 
bridge, 

hominy,  at  the  crossing  of  the  New  Kent  road,  two  days  bef< 
federates  had  destroyed  the  bridge,  but  left  the  point  unco^ 
J  Ma  so      division  of  Keyes's  corj)s  was  thrown  across,'  an 
heights   on   the   Richmond   side  of  the   stream, 
Heintzelman. 


TUE   UCpDERN  "WniTB  II0V8£. 


*  The  "  White  Houso,"'  as  it  was  called,  was  the  property  oT  Mary  Custis  Lee,  a  fn 
Mrn.  Washington,  ilaughtcr  of  George  W.  P.  Ciistis,  the  lulupted  son  of  Washington,  and  v 
Commander,  liohert  E.  Lee.  It  stood  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  dwelling  known  as  '*T 
which  the  widow  Custis  lived,  and  where  the  nuptial  ceremonies  of  her  marriage  with  Col 
ton  were  performed.  That  ancient  house,  then  so  honored,  had  been  destroyed  about  th 
the  one  standing  there  in  1SG2  was  only  a  mwlern  structure  bearing  the  ancient  title.  I 
the  war  broke  out,  by  a  son  of  Kobert  E.  Lee.  The  wife  and  some  of  the  lamily  of  Lc< 
fi-om  it  on  the  appnmch  of  the  National  army,  at  the  lime  we  are  considering.  The  flrjt  oi 
house  found,  on  a  piece  of  paper  atuached  to  the  wall  of  the  main  passage,  tlie  following  n 

"Northern  soldiers,  who  profess  to  revere  W.ashinffton,  forbear  to  desecrate  Uic  Ih»ii 
life — the  property  of  his  wife — now  owned  by  her  descendant 

(Signed)  **  X  Geanddauohtke  op  Mai 
8««  The  Siege  of  Birhmonit,  by  .Joel  Cool;,  julgn  160. 

This  mIsrepresentAtion,  mode  to  save  from  injury  property  that  was  not  in  esristcnce  t 
years  after  Washington's  death,  had  the  effect,  for  a  while,  to  have  it  guarded,  by  order 
General,  with  .as  much  care  as  if  it  had  been  the  Tomb  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  Memt 
ment  of  cavalry,  of  -which  Kobert  E.  Leo  was  Lleutenant-colonct  when  he  abandoned  his 
guard  the  house ;  and  so  sacred  was  it  held  to  b3,  that  the  suffering  sicl;  soldiers,  who  great 
of  Its  roof,  were  not  allowed  even  to  rest  upon  the  dry  ground  around  it.  The  false  stoi 
soon  exposed,  and  it  was  left  to  the  fate  that  overtooiv  the  property  of  other  rebellious  Virg 

'  Cool  Arbor  derived  lis  name  from  a  tavern,  at  a  delightful  place  of  snmmer  rc«ort 
Richmond  people,  even  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  Kevolution.  The  derivation  of  the  i 
orthography.  It  h.-is  been  erroneously  spelled  Coal  Harbor  and  Cold  Harbor.  The  picture 
view  of  the  house  linown  as  New  Cool  Arbor,  not  fiir  fi^im  the  Bite  of  the  old  one.  It  was  y 
writer  visited  tiie  spot  in  June*,  186(1  It  was  on  a  level  plain,  and  neor  it  was  a  National 
the  remains  of  the  slain  Union  soldiers  buried  in  the  surrounding  fields  were  then.beliig  w>l 
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le  mean  time  &  most  important  movement  had  been  made  in  McClel- 
ir  by  the  Confederates  at  Norfolk,  aud  by  General  Wool  at  Fortress 
Wool,  who  saw  the  eminent  advantage  of  the  James  River  as  a 
r  for  the  supplies  of  an  army  on  the  Peninsula,  had,  ever  since 
in  decided  to  take  that  route  to  Richmond,  urged  the  Government 
him  to  attempt  tlie  capture  of  Xorfolk,  and  tliuB  make  the  breaking 
le  blockade  of  th^  James  an  easy  matter.  But  it  was  not  until  after 
ination  of  Torktown,  when  President  Lincoln  and  Secretaries  Chase 
aton  visited  Fortress  Monroe,  that  his  suggestions  were  favorably 
ed.  He  then  renewed  his  recommendations;  and  when,  on  the 
received  positive  information  that  Huger  (who^  with  Burn-  ^  j^  ,g^ 
lis  rear  and  MoClellan  on  his  flank,  saw  that  his  position 
enable)  was  preparing  to  evacuate  that  post,  orders  were  given  for 
ediate  attempt  to  seize  Sewell's  Point,  and  march  on  Norfolk, 
ments  were 
vith     Commo-       r      ''^M}, 


\iftj 


■■^.■^ 


U'CLILLAM's  nitAD-4DAimBS  AT  OOOL   ABBOK. 


Idsborough  to 
te;  and  a  large 
of  troops  were 
d  on  trans- 
hen  lying  in 
on  Roada 
rough  attack- 
Confederate 
1  on  the  point, 
replied  with 
[Tie  JWerritnack 
lut     to     assist 

hen  the  National  vessels  withdrew,  and  the  troops  were  disembarked, 
erprise  was  abandoned  for  the  time ;  but  information  that  reached 
irters  a  few  hours  later  revived  it. 

the  following  day  General  Wool,  with  Colonel  T.  J.  Cram  (his 
tr-general,  and  an  accomplished  topographical  engineer)  and  Secre- 
ase,  made  a  reconnoissance  toward  Willoughby's  Point,  and  along 
t  toward  the  sea,  when  it  was  decided  to  land  five  thousand  troops 
Duuer  watering-place  called  Ocean  View,  by  which  the  works  on 
Point  could  be  taken  in  reverse,' and  a  direct  route  to  Norfolk 
led.-  The  troops  were  again  embariced,  and  a  bombardment  was 
on  Sewell's  Point  from  Fort  Wool,  in  the  Rip  Raps,'  to  deeeive  the 
irates  vrith  the  appearance  of  a  design  to  renew  the  attempt  to  land 


I  little  past  midnight,  the  troops,  artillery,  infantry, -and  cavalry,' 
;he  immediate  command  of  Brigadier-general  Max  Weber,  were 
iness   for  -debarkation  at   Ocean   View,   and   early   in    the    mom- 


nftnlabed  fortlflcatfAn  tfaatoomnuBded  -the  entrance  to  namptnn  RnadR,  In  front  nf  Ttwtna  Uonrot.' 
ntralled  Fore  OBlhfmn,    Its  name  wm  eh«B««d  to  Wool,  In  honor  of  the  vetermn  Gcnenl 
trgnps  ctmpndaic  the  e(p«1ltton  oonsUted  of  the  Tenth,  Twentieth,  and  Ntaety-nlnth  New  Tort ; 
liauuohgaetu ;  Ftnt  Delowiire;  Flfty-eivhth  FemuytTtnla ;  OBehondred  nwuBUd  riflemen;  Fol- 
j  Of  light  •rtiUery,  tod  Iluward'e  bottnjr. 
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ing*  a  IfiiKling  was  effected  unopposed,  under  the  direction  of 

The  water  was  so  shallow  that  the  troops  were  con 

''^rcc^"'     ashore  on  platforms  laid  on  old  canal  barges.     The 

mcnt   was   successful ;    and    at    eight    o'clock   in 

General  Wool,  accompanied  by  the  President  and  •  the  two  S 

Generals  Mansfield  and  Yiele,'  took  command  in  person.     The 

immediately  pushed  forward  to  secure  the   bridge   over   Ts 

They  found  it  on  fire,  and  received  shot  from  cannon  on  the  o 

the  stream.     Supposing  this  to  indicate  intended  oppositior 

vras  hurried  forward,  but  on  its  arrival  the  foe  had  disappeare< 

pushed  forward,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  reached  t 

Blrongly  intrenched  camp  of  the  Confederates,  where  they 


WOOL'B  LANDIIfa-PI.ACK  AT  OCEAX  TIEW, 

nine  moinited  cannon,  but  no  troops.  Onward  they  mart 
before  reaching  the  city  they  were  met  by  a  flag  of  truce,  he 
proach  of  the  IMayor  with  a  proposition  to  surrender  the  tow 
been  instructed  not  to  attempt  to  hold  the  city  against  any 
of  National  troops;  and  when 'he  was  informed  that  Wo 
at  Ocean  View,  he  turned  over  Norfolk  to  the  keeping  of  Ma; 
with  his  troojis  fled  towards  Richmond.  Norfolk  was  fonnal 
to  General  AVool ;  and  from  the  City  Hall  he  issued  an  order  £ 
fact,  appointing  General  Viele  Military  Governor,  and  directi 
lights  and  pri-vileges  of  jieaceable  citizens  should  be  carefi 
The  venerable  commander  then  rode  back  to  Ocean  View 
a  journey  on  horseback  that  day  of  thirty-five  miles),  and  re 
Monroe  at  near  midnight  with  the  pleasing  intelligence  of  his  i 
anxious   President  and  Secretary  of  War.     On  the  followin 


*  Dy  referenco  to  the  map  on  pnire  899,  voJumo  I.,  the  reader  vriW  have  an  Idea  of  the  d 
meitit  Ocean  View  was  on  Willoujfhby's  bench,  about  nt  the  »Migc  of  the  map,  anil  the  ot 
one  ruUowed  by  the  troops. 
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ablicly  expressed  thanks  fof  his  achievemeflt.'    At  dawn  the  name 

bright  light  was  seen  in  the  direction  of  Norfolk,  and  then  an  ex- 
is  heard  The  fleeing  Confederates  had  set  the  Merrimack, 
;ls,  and  the  Navy  Yard  on  fire,  and  by  a  slow  match  communicating 
magazine,  the  monster  ram  was  blown  into  fragments.*  Sewell's 
1  Craney  Island,  both  strongly  fortified,  were  abandoned.'  The 
te  gun-boats  in  the  James  River  fled  toward  llichmond,  and 
it  ion  of  that  stream  was  opened  to  the  National  vessels.*  The 
tos  destroyed  all  they  could  by  fire  before  they  departed,  but  left 
I  hundred  cannon  in  fair  condition,  to  become  spoils  of  victory, 
ished  armored  vessels  were  among  those  destroyed. 

the  stirring  events  we  have  just  considered  were  occurring  in 
•m  Virginia,  important  military  movements  were  seen  in  the 
ih  Valley  and  the  adjacent  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  liidge. 
e  three  distinct  Union  armies  in  that  region,  acting  independently 

co-operation  with,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  One  was  in  the 
Department,  under  Fremont ;  another  in  the  Department  of  the 
th,  under  Banks ;  and  a  third  in  the  newly  created  Department  of 
ihannofk,  under  McDoweU.  At  about  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
,  early  in  April,  General  Fremont  was  at  Franklin,  in  Pendleton 
ver  the  mountains  west  of  Harrisonburg,  with  fifteen  ttionsand 
leral  lianks  was  at  Strasbui^,  in  the  Valley,  with  about  sixteen 
and  General  McDowell  was  at  Fredericksburg,  on  the  liappa- 
with  thirty  thousand. 

the  appearance  of  McClellan  on  the  Peninsula  drew  Johnston's 
y  from  the  Rapid  Anna  to  the  defense  of  Richmond,  Washington 
ed,  and  McDowell's  coi'ps  was  ordered  forward  to  co-operate  with 
•  of  the  Potomac ;  and  for  this  purpose  Shields's  division  was 
from  Banks's  command  and  given  to  McDowell,  making  the  force 
ter  about  forty-One  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  guns.  Such 
lisposition  of  the  National  forces  in  Virginia  at  the  close  of  April, 
:onewall  .Tackson,"  who,  as  we  have  observed,  was  driven  up  the 
ah  Valley  after  his  defeat  by  Shields  at  Kemstown,  again  coin- 
BTcnsive  operations. 

>n  remained  a  few  days  at  Mount  Jackson,  after  his  flight  from 
er,  and  then  took  a  position  between  the  South  Fork  of  the  Shenan- 


Lillftil  and  gsUnnt  moTomriite  otlttior-gtiDeni  John  E.  Wool,  and  the  fqrcc*  nnder  Ms  comnuuid," 
'  SUDtoD,  in  ftn  onltT  i»«udd  by  dlMotton  of  the  Prpsldpnt,  on  the  11th,  ^whidi  resultwl  In  tbe 
lorfolk,  nnrl  the  evacuation  of  strung  bfttterles  erectud  by  the  rebels  on  Seweirs  Puintand  Craney 
«  deatruction  of  thu  rebel  Iron-clad  stcftmer  Mtrrimaek^  ara  regarded  by  the  President  as  omov^ 
:irtantsiicco<<$es  of  the  present  war;  he  therefore  orders  that  hfs  thanks,  as  Commander-IU'Chtef  of 
1  Navy,  be  communicated  by  the  War  Department  to  Mjijor-general  John  E.  Wo(d,  and  the  officers 
f  his  command,  for  their  gallantry  and  good  conduct  In  the  brilliant  operations  mentioned.** 
rfimtick^  then  In  command  of  Commodore  Tstnall,  was  at  Craney  Island,  for  the  two-fold  pnr- 
cting  Norfolk  and  guarding  the  month  of  the  James  River.  The  land  troops  had  fle<l  wlthont 
tnall  of  the  movement,  and  the  imfortnnate  old  man,  seeing  the  Kavy  Tord  In  flames,  and  all  the 
ined,  coulil  do  nothing  better  than  to  destroy  his  ship  and  fly,  for  with  his  best  efforts  he  coald  not 
be  James  Elver. 

Island  was  mnch  more  strongly  fortlSed  now  for  the  defense  of  Norfolk  than  It  was  In  181S.    See 
-Joruil  Field- Boat  of  the  War  of  1818.     Captain  Cuse,  of  the  Navy,  was  the  first  man  to  land  oB 
A  Island,  and  to  pull  down  the  ensign  of  rebidllon  and  place  the  National  flax  there. 
I  of  Colonel  T.  .1.  Cram  and  Flag-officer  Ooldsboronsh ;  Nanative  of  Henry  J.  Eaymonl ;  I.ctter  of 
d  to  the  anUior,  May  2^;,  1862. 
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doah  and  Swift  Run  Gap,  eastward  of  Harrisonburg,  in  Rock 

There  he  was  joined*   by  the  division  of  Gener 

'■^^g'**'     from  Gordonsville,  and  also  two  brigades  under  I 

sou,   who    had     an    independent     command     in 

Virginia.     Jackson's  entire  force  was  now  about  fifteen  thou 

General  Banks  was  lying  at  Harrisonburg,  not  far  away,  h 

to  about  five  thousand  men  by  the  withdrawal  of  Shields's  d 

Jackson  was  watching  Banks  closely,  with  orders  to 
General  Lee,  with  a  strong  column,  should  push  beyond  th« 
to  cut  off  the  communication  between  Winchester  and  Alex; 
was  startled  by  the  information  that  one  of  Fremont's  brigj 
eral  Milroy,  was  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Monterc 
Banks  or  to  fall  upon  Staunton.  He  perceived  that  such  a 
occupation  of  Staunton,  might  give  to  the  Nationals  the  p 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  he  took  immediate  measures  to  prev 
phe.  Leaving  Ewell  to  watch  Banks,  he  moved  rapidly  upc 
from  that  point  sent  Johnson,  with  five  brigades,  to  attack  i 
ter,  greatly  outnumbered,  fell  back  to  the  Bull  Pasture  Moi 
post  at  McDowell,  tliirty-si.Y  miles  west  of  Staunton,  whith 
ened  with  a  part  of  his  brigade  to  assist  him.  Jackson  1: 
from  Staunton  to  assist  Johnson,  and  on  the  8th  he  appea 
force  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  National  camp,  and  comme 
batteiy  there.  Milroy  led  a  force  to  dislodge  him,'  and  for 
a  battle,  varying  in  intensity,  was  fought  with  great  gallanti 
Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  Schenck  (who  ranked  '. 
the  position  of  the  Nationals  was  untenable,  and  by  his  dir 
force  retreated  during  the  night  to  Franklin,  having  lost  t' 
fifty-six  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  forty-five  wei 
wounded.  Jackson  reported  a  loss  of  four  lumdred  and  six 
three  hundred  and  ninety  were  wounded.  Among  the  lat 
Johnson.  It  was  a  fairly  drawn  fight,  and  yet  Jackson,  who: 
outnumbered  the  Nationals,  and  had  every  advantage  of 
trumpet-toned  note  to  Ewell  the  next  morning,  saying,  " 
gave  us  the  victory  at  McDowell." 

Jackson  pursued  the  Nationals  to  Franklin,  where  he  h 
that  Banks  was  evidently  preparing  to  fly  from  Harrisonbu 
ciieil  back  to  McDowell,  reci-ossed  the  Shenandoah  mounta 
Sulphur  Springs,  rested  a  little,  and  then  pressed  forward  to 
The  latter  had  fled  to  Strasburg  pursued  by  Ewell,  and  Jac 
joining  the  latter  at  New  Market.  Then  he  led  the  unitei 
Luray  Valley,  between  the  Massaiuitten  Mountain  and  the 
hastened  toward  Front   Royal,  to  cut  off  Banks's  retreat  ii 


*  On  tlie  5th  of  ifay  Leo  wrote  to  Ewell  that  ho  had  ordered  North  Carolina  troops  t 
donsville,  and  said  :  "  I  desire  that  those  troops  shall  not  be  drawn  to  Swift  Run  Gap 
require  it.  the  object  being  toforin  a  strongcolumn  for  the  purpose  of  moving  beyond  thi 
off  the  enemy^s  communiciitlon  between  Winchester  and  Alexandria." — Anti>graph  lo 
This  w;is  precisely  sucl)  a  movement  as  the  Ooverninent  anticipated,  and  which  mi^ht  h 
lure  oi"  Washington,  had  not  the  corps  of  McDowell  been  left  for  it*  defense. 

'  These  c.msisted  of  the  Twenfy-flflh.  Thirty-second.  Sevcnty-fltth.  and  El|rhty-s 
Virjinia,  with  a  0  pminder  of  the  TweUth  Ohio  battery," under Lieut.nant  Bowen. 
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Jd  attempt  to  join   McDowell   by  way  of  the   Manassas   Gap 

I  cavalry  so  perfectly  masked  this  movement  that  Banks  was  not 
and  almost  without  a  warning  Ewell  fell"  with  crush- 
n  the  little  garrison  of  Front  Royal,  of  about  a  thou-     '   ^^^  '    ' 
inder  Colonel  Kenly.'     That  gallant  Marylauder*  made 
•esistance  against  the  overwhelming  force,  ten  times  his  own  in 


^^ 


^a  ry^j^  Pr^.^^ 


rAO-BIHlLK  or  JACKSON'S  HOTS  TO  EWELU' 


at  he  was  driven  from  the  town.  He  made  a  stand  on  a  ridge  a 
it,  from  which  he  was  soon  pushed  across  the  river.  lie  attempted 
le  bridge  behind  him  over  the  Shenandoah,  but  failed.  His  pur- 
)ut  the  flames,  and  ho  was  soon  overtaken  by  the  cavalry  of  Ashby 
aoy,  when  he  again  gave  battle.     In  that  encounter  he  was  severely 


ire  composed  of  two  companies  each  of  the  Twentf-seveath  Pennsylvania  and  FIftli  New  York 
mpan)'  of  Captain  Mapcs's  Pioneers,  and  a  section  of  Koivpp'B  bntterj*.  Keniy  was  charged  with 
of  tlio  road  and  bridges  between  Front  Koyal  and  Stnisbiirg.  One  company  each  of  the  Second 
Third  \*'isconsin,  and  Twenty-seventh  Iruliuna  were  posted  along  that  road, 
writer  was  at  Nasiiville,  early  in  May,  1SC6,  ho  was  permitted  by  General  Ewell,  then  residing 
e  and  muice  extracts  from  the  manuscript  records  of  his  I'rigade,  kept  by  his  youn^  adjutant.  In 
ement,  tliat  M'heu  Ewell's  force  was  near  Front  Royal,  a  young  woman  was  seen  running  toward 
d  *'made  a  circuit  to  avoid  the  Yankees,"  and  she  sent  word  to  General  .Jacltson,  by  officers  who 
jer,  '•  to-push  on — imly  one  regiment  in  the  town,  and  that  might  be  completely  surprised;  if  we 
mieht  get  the  whole."  This  "young  lady  "  was  the  afterward  notorious  rehel  spy.  Belle  Boyd, 
ny  eye,"  recorded  the  adjutant,  '•pleasant  and  lady-like  in  ap[)earanoe,  and  certainly  had  neithei 
,  red  liair  and  large  mouth,'  .as  the  jV«m7  York  lUridd  Siiid  she  ha4l.  She  beamed  embarrassed  Ijy 
her  position,  and  very  anxious  that  we  shoiUd  push  on." 
5.V3,  volume  L 

m  e:;actfac-8lmile  of  Jackson's  entire  note  to  Ewell,  with  all  its  blots,  carefully  copied  from  the 
y  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  anthor  by  tly  late  Frank  Ueory 
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wounded,  and  himself  and  seven  hundred  of  his  men,  with  a  i 
lO-poundors  and  his  entire  supply-train,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Banks  was  at  Strasburg,  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  unsus 
danger  being  so  near,  when,  at  evening,  he  was  startled  by 
Kenly's  disaster,  and  the  more  astounding  news  that  Jackson 
about  twenty  thousand  men,'-'  was  rapidly  making  his  wa; 
Chester.  It  was  Jackson's  intention  to  cut  Banks  off  from 
and  capture  or  disperse  his  troops.  Banks  had  perceived  his  c 
and  with  his  usual  energy  and  skill  he  resumed  his  flight  dov 

nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,'"  his  train  in  fro: 
1862.        cavalry  and  infantry,  and  with  a  rear-guard  or  co 

cavalry  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the 
General  John  P.  Hatch.  The  vanguard  was  led  by  Colonel  D 
and  the  center  by  Colonel  George  H.  Gordon. 

Just  as  the  column  had  passed  Cedar  Creek,  three  miles  : 
word  came  that  the  train  iiad  been  attacked  at  Middletown,  t\ 
on.  The  news  was  instantly  followed  by  a  host  of  frightenec 
gees,  and  wagons,  "  which,"  says  Banks,  "  came  tumbling 
wretched  conl'usion."  The  column  was  instantly  reorganized 
in  the  rear,^  and  Colonel  Donnelly,  pushing  on  to  Middletov 
a  small  Confederate  force  there,  which  was  easily  driven  bac 
Royal  road  by  Knipe's  Forty-sixth  Pennsylvania,  supports 
New  York  Battery  and  the  Twenty-eighth  New  York,  Lie 
W.  H.  Brown.  Broadhcad's  Fii-st  Michigan  cavalry  now  toe 
soon  reported  the  road  clear  to  Winchester,  thirteen  miles 
town ;  but  before  Banks's  main  body  had  all  passed  the  lat 
Confederates  occupied  it  in  large  numbers.  The  rear-gu 
pelled  to  fall  back  to  Strasburg.  Making  a  circuit  to  the  No 
kins's  Fii-st  Vermont  cavalry  rejoined  Banks  at  Winchester  th 
and  De  Forest's  Fifth  New  York  cavalry  made  its  way  am 
tains  of  tlie  Potomac  with  a  train  of  thirty-two  wagons  and  u 
and  joined  Banks  at  Clear  Spring.  The  main  column  meanw 
on  and  encountered  a  Confederate  force  near  Newton,  eight  n 
Chester,  which  was  repulsed  by  the  Second  Massachusetts, 

New  York,  and  Twenty-seventh  Indiana ;  and  h 

extraordinary  race  for  Winchester  was  won  .  I 
had  made  a  masterly  retreat  with  very  little  loss,  au< 
trated  his  infantry  and  artillery  there.  Broadhead's  cavali 
the  city. 

'  Ontlio  Bftmo  day  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Forty- fourth  Ohio,  under  Colonel  George  Crw 
bursr.  In  West  Vlririni.'i.  were  furiously  attaclted  by  Gonerai  Heth,  with  thn-e  Virginia  rc^ 
The  aisailants  were  soon  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  arms,  400  pris«>ners,  and  about  100  killed 
()<»lont'l  Crook,  who  was  wounded  In  the  foot,  lost  11  killed  and  51  wounded.  Heth  arrest 
the  bridge  over  the  Greenbrier  River. 

'  His  force  consisted  of  Ashby's  cavalry,  the  brigades  of  Winder,  Campbell,  and  Fulke 
General  E.  B.  Johnstm,  and  the  division  of  Geneml  Ewell,  composed  of  the  brigades  of  i 
and  Trimble,  the  Maryland  line,  consisting  of  the  Kirst  Maryland  and  Brockenborouffb'B  I 
GfSorge  H,  Stewart,  and  the  Second  and  Sixth  Virginia  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Flonrnoy. 

'  In  view  of  a  possible  necessity  for  a  return  to  Stra3l>urg,  Banks  sent  Captain  Abert, 
Kngiiiocrs,  to  jirepare  the  C<-ilar  Creek  biidge  fur  the  iiames.  AbiTt  and  the  acootiipat 
d'Afritjne,  Cnpiflln  Oillins)  were  cat  oflf  from  the  column,  had  aftevere  skirmish  at  Slrastx 
the  army  until  it  was  at  VVilllamsport,  on  the  Potomac,  t 
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resting  troops  found  very  little  time  for  rest.     The  Confederates, 
jutirely  of  Ewell's  corps,  were  closing  around  them  in  vast  num- 
,red  to  their  own.     Banks's 
less   than  seven  thonsand     '''' 
leii,  with  ten  Parrott  guns 
3ry  of  6-poundei-s,  emooth- 
n.     The  Confederate  force 
-enty  thousand  in  number, 
i  of  the  latter  felt  confident 
e  morrow  they  would  see ' 
•e  or    destroction  of  their 
Yet    they  did  not    idly 
;se  pleasing  anticipations, 
^ilant    soldier,  as  he  was, 
1  bivouacked  within  a  mile 
If   of    Winchester,   began 

to    that    end   before   the 
e   equally  vigilant  Banks 

alert,  and  at  daylight  his 
e  in  battle  order.  Colonel  Gordon,  commanding  the  right,  was 
)sted  on  a  ridge,  a  little  sonth  of  the  city,  and  Colonel  Donnelly 
irge  of  the  left.  Near  the  center,  the  troops  were  well  sheltered 
foes  by  stone  walls.  General  Hatch  (who  was  cut  off  at  Middle- 
!i  Tompkins's  cavalry,  had  rejoined  the  army  jnst  in  time  to  par- 
the  battle, 
ttle  opened  furiously  in  front  of  Winchester.*    Ewell 

a  heavy  body  of  troops  on  the  Berry  ville  road,  to  pre- 

brcements  reaching  Banks  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  regiments 

ily  massed  on  the  National  right,  with  the  evident  intention  of 

Tliis  danger  was  so  boldly  and  bravely  met,  that  the  Confede- 

kept  in  check  for  five  hours  by  a  steady  and  most  destructive 

nean  time  Jackson's  whole  force  had  been  ordered  np,'  and  Banks's 
era  reported  the  apparition  of  regimental  standards  in  sight  that 
I  strength  equal  to  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  Union  com- 
rceived  that  further  resistance  would  be  only  a  prelude  to  destruc- 
mticipation  of  this  contingency,  his  trains  had  been  sent  toward 
ac,  and  now  an  order  for  retreat  was  given.  Under  a  most  galling 
iketry  the  army  broke  into  a  column  of  march,  and,  covered  by  a 
composed  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  and  Third  Wisconsin, 
idly  through  Winchester,  assailed  in  the  streets  by  the  secession- 

iinent,"  8117a  Blinks  In  his  report,  **la  rvpresented,  by  persons  praaent  daring  the  sotton,  nod  after 
acuated,  as  nearly  destroyed." 

Q  thus  far  had  been  fought  by  Ewell  irlthout  the  aid  of  Jackson,  and  eren  without  his  knowledge 
scarring  in  front  of  Winchester,  for  he  waa  aeren  miles  In  the  rear:  80  Ignotwit  was  he  of  the 
ilrs  at  the  front,  tlint  at  tht'  moment  when  Bunks  waa  abontto  retreat.  Colonel  Gmtehfield  came 
orders  from  Jaelv^fin  to  fall  bock  to  Newton,  seren  miles  distant,  for  the  Nationals  were  being 
reed.  .Jackson  supposed  Ewell  to  be  tnnt  or  five  miles  fWjm  Winchester,  when,  as  we  have 
id  encamped  wi  thin  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  elty  the  erenlng  before.  It  la  f  vident  fVom  the  man- 
'cnrd  of  Ewell'i)  brijfade.  consnlted  by  the  writer,  that  to  Ewell,  and  not  to  Jackson,  Is  da«  the 
tg  Hauks  from  Winchester. 
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ists  of  both  sexes.'  On  leaving  the  city  in  some  confusion  (but 
order),  it  moved  rapidly  on  toward  Martiusburg,  twenty-twc 
in  three  columns,  and  reached  that  point  late  in  the  atlemc 
wearied  and  battle-worn  soldiers  rested  less  than  two  hours,  i 
ing  on  twelve  miles  farther,  reached  the  Potomac,  opposite  \ 
the  course  of  the  evening,'  where  soon  aflerward  a  tliousand 
blazing  on  the  hill-sides.  Jackson  had  halted  his  infantry  ; 
from  Winchester,  but  George  H.  Stewart  had  followed  the 
cavalry  to  Martinsburg,  where  the  pursuit  was  abandoned 
later  a  Confederate  brigade  of  infantry  drove  a  small  Unii 
Charlestown. 

Within  the  space  of  forty-eight  Iiours  after  hearing  of  Ke 
Front  Royal,  Banks,  with  his  little  army,  had  marched  iifly-t 
an  overwhelming  force  on  his  flank  and  immediate  rear  a  [ 
and  fought  several  skirmishes  and  a  severe  battle.  Jackso 
failure  to  crush  Banks  to  the  misconduct  of  Ashby  and  hi 
stopping  to  pillage  the  abandoned  wagons  of  Banks's  train  I 
town  and  Newton,  did  not  come  up  in  time  to  pureue  the  fuj 
battle  at  Winchester.' 

Afler  menacing  Harper's  Ferry,  where  General  Rufus  Sax 
mand,  Jackson  began"  as  hasty  a  retreat  up  the  Vail 
made  down  it,  for  he  was  threatened  with  immedi: 
ral  Shields,  as  we  have  observed,  had  been  ordered  t< 
in  a  mo\'cment  toward  Richmond,  to  co-operate  with  McClelU 
McDowell's  camp  with  eleven  thousand  men  on  the  day  o 
Winchester.'  On  the  following  day  the  Presid 
tary  of  War  arrived  there,  when  McDowell,  w! 
then  forty-one  thousand  strong,  was  ordered  to  move  towar 
the  26th.  That  order  was  countermanded  a  few  hours  late 
return  to  Washington,  the  President  and  his  War  Ministe 
startling  tidings  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  safety  ■ 
capital  seemed  to  be  in  great  peril,  and  McDowell  was  oi 
twenty  thousand  men  into  the  Valley  by  way  of  the  Mana 
road,  to  intercept  Jackson  if  he  should  retreat.  At  the  same 
was  ordered  by  telegraph  to  hasten  with  his  army  over  t 
Mountain  to  Harrisonburg  for  the  same  purpose,  and  with 
lie  and  the  troops  from  McDowell  might  join  at  Strasburg 

*  '*  My  retre4»tinp  column,'*  Bald  Banks,  "  soffeivd  seiioua  loss  In  the  streets  of  W 
fcniales  vlud  with  each  other  in  increasing  the  number  of  their  rictiots,  by  fir 
thrnwing  hand-grenailea,  hot  water,  and  missiles  of  every  description." — Repoi 
War,  .June,  16G2. 

llund-grenadt's  ore  usually  small  shells,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  dia 
fire  by  a  short  fuse.  They  .iro  sdnietimes  made  of  other  forms,  with  a  percu<s 
in  the  annexed  illustration.  This  kind  Is  used  more  on  the  water,  and  baj 
feathers,  m.ade  of  paper  or  parchment 

^  Banks's  loss  during  this  masterly  retreat,  exclusive  of  Kcnly's  eommai 
wounded  left  in  hospitals  at  Strasburg  and  Winchester,  was  3S  killed,  155  wour 
m.-iking  a  total  uf  904.  Only  55  of  his  &)0  w.igons  were  lost,  and  not  a  gun  wal 
amount  of  commissary  and  quarter-master's  stores  were  destroyed.  Jackson's 
ing  that  at  Front  Koyal,  was  63  killed  and  329  wounded.  He  also  reported  tha 
9,351  small  arms,  and  about  3,050  prisoners,  including  750  sick  and  wounded. 
prlsuners  was  a  little  less  than  3,000. 
DASD  •  Jaekson'8  Report  to  the  Confedernto  " Secretary  of  War."    "Never,"  be 

ascvADc  opportunity  for  cavalry  to  reap  a  richer  harvest  of  the  fruits  of  victory." 


'  May  SO, 
1802. 


'  May  23. 
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Jackson.  McDowell  obeyed,  bat  with  &  heavy  heart,  for,  he  said,  "  it  is  a 
shing  blow  to  us  all." 

Fremont's  army  made  as  nq>id  a  march  as  possible  over  the  mountain 
ion,  through  drenching  nins,  and  with  five  days'  rations  of  hard  bread. 

took  a  more  northeriy  road  to  the  Yalley  than  the  one  from  Franklin  to 
rrisonbarg,  and  reached  Strasburg  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  Juqp, 
ittle  too  late  to  intercept  Jackson,  for  the  latter  had  passed  through  that 
m  a  few  hours,  b^re.     Next  morning  Shields's  vanguard  of  cavalry,  un- 

Genetal  Bayard,  reached  Strasburg,  too  late  likewise  for  the  intended 
rice  of  interception.     And  now  began  a  race  up  the  Valley  as  exciting  as 

one  down  it  ten  days  beforei.  Shields  marched  vigorously  up  the  South 
i  of  the  Shenandoah,  between  the  Massanutten  Mountains  and.  the  Blue 
Ige,  along  the  lateral  Luray  Valley,  hoping  to  head  his  foe  at  some  point 
ive,  while  Fremont  followed  directly  in  his  rear,  up  the  North  fork,  along 

great  pike  to  Harrisonburg.  The  rains  had  swelled  many  of  the  little 
mtain  tributaries  of  the  Shenandoah  into  torrents  too  formidable  to  ford 
h  safety,  and  Jackson  destroyed  all  the  bridges  behind  him,  and  sent  cav- 
r  through  the  Massanutten  passes  to  break  down  or  bum  those  in  front 
Shields.  Thus  he  kept  his  prisoners  at  least  a  day  in  his  rear,  reaching 
rrisonbarg  on  the  5th  of  June. 

Jackson  now  perceived  that  his  only  chance  for  escape  was  to  cross  the 
illen  Shenandoah  at  Port  Republic,  where  there  was  a  strong  bridge ;  so, 
T  a  brief  rest,  he  diverged  to  the  southeast  from  the  pike  to  Staunton, 
that  purpose.  Another  object  in  view  was  to  prevent  Shields,  who  was 
r  at  band  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  crossing  the  stream  or  forming  a 
ction  with  Fremont,  when  the  united  forces  would  equal  his  own  in 
ibers. 

Jaclcson's  rear  was  well  covered  with  his  cavalry  (Second  and  Sixth  Vir- 
a),  under  Greneral  Turner  Ashby.     About  two  miles  from  Harrisonburg 

rear-guard  was  attacked  by  a  reopnnoitering  party  of  cavalry,  under 
onel  Peroy  Wyndham.  A  smart  skirmish  ensued,  and  at  first  the 
ionals  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  that  leader  and  sixty-three  of  his 
I,  who  were  made  prisoners.'  General  Bayard  and  Colonel  Cluseret  then 
bed  forward  with  cavalry  and  infantry,  when  Ashby,  hard  pressed,  called 
an  infiimtry  support.     General  Stewart's  brigade  was, ordered  up,  and 

soon  engaged  in  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  the  little  band  of  Kane's  Penn- 
'anians  (Bucktail  Rifles)  performed  uncommon  deeds  of  valor.  Kane 
I  woanded  and  made  prisoner,  and  lost  fifty-five  of  his  men.  Ashby  was 
»d.  His  death  was  a  severe  blow  for  the  Confederates.  They  regarded 
loss  as  equal  to  that  of  a  regiment,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  fearless 

enterprising  of  their  cavalry  commanders.' 

EVemont  was  so  close  upon  the  Confederates,  that  the  latter  were  obliged 
urn  and  fight  before  attempting  the  passage  of  the  Shenandoah  at  Port 
tublic.    Jackson  left  Ewell  with  three  brigades  (Elzy's,  Trimble's,  and 

The  neord  of  Etreiri  AAJntmnt,  mentioned  In  note  1,  page  881,  ma  kept  In  a  bUn£  book  eaptnred  at  thla 
Id  which  Colonel  Wjndfaam  had  begnn  to  antor  oopiaa  of  hia  mUitaiy  orders. 

A  tew  mlnntea  before  hia  death,  Aahbj  waa  riding  a  horaa  lliat  belonged  to  Liontenant  Willis,  Ms  own 
floe  black  Engliah  Btallioa  being  in  the  rear.  Williams  horse  woa  the  same  that  was  woanded  nnder  General 
ton  at  the  battle  of  BnlFs  Bon.  He  waa  now  killed,  and  Ashby  waa  on  foot,  Just  in  front  of  the  line  of  the 
.eighth  Vlfgtnla,  whan  he  waa  ahot  tbrongh  tb*  bodf ,    He  adranoed  a  few  paoea  and  fell 
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Stewart's)  of  the  rear  division  of  his  army  at  Union  Church, 
miles  from  Harrisonburg,  to  keep  back  the  Nationals  and  gain  t 
should  thro^v  forward  his  own  division  to  cover  the  bridge  at  P 

five  miles  farther  on, 
Shields  from  crossing  it 
Ewell  strongly  pos1 
about  five  thousand  i 
ridge  that  crossed  the 
church,  with  his  flanl 
tected  by  woods.  T. 
position  was  chosen 
Elzy.  Trimble  was  a 
vancc  of  the  center ;  St 
the  right,  and  Elzy  on 
that  'jiosition  he  was 
Sunday  mor 
by  Fremoii 
moved  out  of  Harrisc 
o'clock,   and  at  nine  \ 

A.  B12T.  " 

battle.  Schenck  was  < 
Milroy  in  the  center,'  and  General  Stahl  on  the  left,'  forming  ; 
mile  and  a  half  in  length.  Between  Milroy's  right  and  Schen 
the  Si.\tieth  Ohio,  Eighth  Virginia,  and  the  Garibaldi  Guards 
division,  commanded  by  Colonel  Cluseret.  Stahl's  wing  Avas  i 
Bohlen's  brigade,  and  the  remainder  of 
Blenker's  division  was  held  as  a  re- 
serve. The  Nationals  moved  steadily 
to  the  attack,  down  through  a  little 
valley  and  up  a  slope,  in  the  face  of  a 
storm  of  shot  and  shell.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  conflict  was  general  and 
severe.  It  was  specially  so  at  the  cen- 
ter, and  contiiuicd  several  hours,  Mil- 
roy and  Schenck  all  the  while  gaining 
ground;  the  former  with  heavy  loss. 
Tlie  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  upon  him 
and  Stahl,  and  upon  Trimble  on  the  part 
of  the  Confederates.  Stahl's  troops 
finally  gave  way,  and  an  order  was 
given  at  about  four  o'clock  for  the  whole  line  to  fall  back,  at 
when  Milroy  had  j>enetrated  Ewell's  center,  and  was  almost  up 
That  daring  poldier  obeyed,  but  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  fo: 


ITKION    CUUItCn  AT  CMIS 


'  With  the  Thirty-socond,  Fifty-fifth,  Seventy-third,  Sevonly-nfth,  nod  Eigbty-aceood  Ol 

'  With  the  Seccmd,  Third,  and  Fifth  Virginia  and  Twenty -fltth  Ohio. 

'  With  the  Eighth,  Forty-flrst,  and  Forty-fiflh  New  Yoik  and  Twenty-seventh  Penns 
remnnnt  of  the  Itrave  lJuci;tails  who  survived  the  battle  on  the  previous  day. 

*  Tills  little  [lieture  shows  the  appearance  of  the  churcli  when  the  writer  sketcheti  it. 
It  was  built  of  brick,  and  stoo*!  in  a  jrrove  of  oaks,  ft  short  dlst-ance  from  the  Port  Repnblic  pne 
biire.  Its  interior  was  a  ruin,  and  its  walls  showed  many  scars  of  heavy  ehot  and  fibell.  Ii 
cemetery,  in  a  substantial  Inclosurc.    Fremont  used  the  church  for  a  hospital. 
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•  Jona  9, 

ISM. 


The  Confederates  occupied  the  battle-field  that  night,  and  the 
rested  where  their  first  line  was  formed  in  the  morning.'  So  ended 
E  OF  Cross  Keys.* 

whose  position  was  an  excellent  one,  intended  to  renew  the  battle 
cpiilsed  enemy  at  dawn,  but  was  called  to  aid  Jackson  in  his  ope- 
Port  Republic.  His  troops  slept  on  their  arras,  and  just  as  day 
ing  they  silently  moved  toward  the  Shenandoah,  carrying  with 
jf  their  wounded  comrades  excepting  those  who  yfero  mortally 
mont  followed  them  closely*  in  battle  order,  with  Mil- 
right,  Blenkcr  on  the  left,  and  Schenck  in  the  center. 
Ic3  of  Stahl  .ind  Bayard  formed  the  reserve, 
mean  time  there  had  been  stirring  events  at  Port  Republic.  Jack- 
;rossed  the  Slienandoah,  and  was  occupying  the  town  when 
md  Ewell  were  fighting  at  Cross  Keys.  The  vanguard  of 
)rce,  under  acting  Brigadier-general  Carroll,  had  been  pressing  up 
I  side  of  the  Shenandoah  &om  Conrad's  Store,  and  a  portion  of  it 
}d  near  Port  Republic  almost  simultaneously  with  Jackson's 
On  Saturday,  the  7th,  Carroll  had  been  ordered  to  hasten  to  that 
roy  the  bridge,  seize  Jackson's  ti-ain,  and  fall  on  his  flank.  With 
thousand  infantry,  one  h»indred  and  fifty  cavalry,  and  a  battery 
s,  he  w^ent  forward  and  halted  that  night  within  six  miles  of 
iblic.  He  was  informed  that  Jackson's  train  was  parked  there, 
re  drove  of  beef  cattle.  With  the  cavalry  and  five  pieces  of  artil- 
ihed  into  the  town,'  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  i  j  „  o 
ize ;  drove  Jackson's  cavalry-guard  out,  and  took  pos- 

the  bridge.  Had  he  burned  that  structure  instantly  he, 
e  ruined  Jackson,  for  he  would  have  cut  him  off  from  Ewell, 
fighting  I'^emont  a  few  miles  distant.  But  he  waited  for  his 
1  come  up,  and  during  that  interval  he  was  attacked  by  a  superior 
driven  out  to  a  point  two  miles  from  the  town,  where  in  the  after- 
is  joined  by  General  E.  B.  Tyler  and  his  brigade,  two  thousand 

0  had  liastened  to  his  assistance,  and  now  took  command.* 
awaiting  orders  from  Shields,  Tyler  was  informed  that  the  Con- 
rerc  on  his  front  in  large  force,  endeavoring  to  outflank  him  on  his 
with  all   the   approaches  to  the  town  and  bridge  covered  by 

Powell  had  escaped  the  pursuit  of  Fremont,  and  had  crossed  the 

1  so  strongly  rc-enforced  Jackson  that  the  latter  justly  felt  almost 

Tyler  quickly  counteracted  the  flanking  movement  by  employ- 
r  his  whole  force,  which  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men, 
g  it.  With  these,. after  being  pushed  back  a  little  by  the  assail- 
Irove  into  the  wopds  about  eight  thousand  Confederates,  .some 

tnsi  loss  tn  tbU  battle  via  CM,  of  which  two-thMs  fell  on  StahPa  hrlgidr.  Tbo  loasM  wrr*  ilis- 
•ws:  ^LihPs  brigade,  427;  Milroy'fi,  llS;  Buhlen'i,  80;  Clner«t'^  IT;  8cheII<:k'^  U;  Bncktall's, 
ri^lc  inflicted  a  severe  lf«s  on  the  toe,  chiefly  by  his  artillery,  while  his  own  force  snffered  lew 
.    One  "f  the  companies (>f  the  Bnektall  SISm  loat  til  of  It*  oflleert,  eommlasioned  snd  noo- 

Ciiptain  NieholM  Dnnk:!,  of  Frmnimt'a  Stofl;  was  killed. 
attle-^ronn<l  w.ia  once  a  tATem,  whoae  algn-bourd  had  the  devlec  of  two  lu^ya  crossetl.    Kearlt 

tiro  iir  three  dwellings  nod  a  foarth  of  a  mlledtetaot  the  Union  Cbnrcl).  This  little  aetttemeat 
he  Cross  Keys. 

on  the  opiiositi-  page  fihowa  the  theater  of  cventa  wo  h.iT6  Jast  been  cnnaiderlnfp  In  thia 
tome  a  little  later.    It  may  be  eonaalted  with  profit  by  the  reader  of  aocooedlng  ehaptera. 
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then  crossed  over  and  joined  the  regiments  of  General  Winder,  of 
ivision,  which  was  on  Tyler's  right,  and  where  a  battle  had  began 

became  heavy.  General  Dick  Taylor's  Louisiana  brigade,  which 
ed  and  attacked  General  Tyler's  left,  but  was  driren  back,  now 
idden  dash  through  the  woods  that  completely  masked  it,  upon  a 
f  seven  guns  under  LientensntKSolonel   Hayward,  .and   captured 

his. own  regiment  (Sixty-sixth  Ohio),  and  the  Fifth  and  Seventh 
r>nel  Candy,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the  battery,  tnade,  a  spirited 
large,  and  re-captured  it  with  one  of  the  Confederate  guns,  but  the 
orses  having  been  killed,  he  was  unable  to  take  it  oiE     Instead  of 

he  took  with  him,  in  falling  back,  sixty-seven  of  Taylor's  men 
rs. 
?rwhelming  was  the  number  of  Jackson's  troops  that  Tyler  was 

to  retreat.     This  was  done  in  good  order,  "  save  the  stampede  of 

ran  before  the  fight  was  fairly  opened.'"  He  was  pursued  about 
,  gallantly  covered  by  Carroll  and  his  cavalry.  "  Upon  him  I 
lid  Tyler,  "  and  was  not  disappointed."*  In  the  engagement  and 
le  Confederates  captured  four  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  and 
idred  muskets.  So  ended  The  Battle  op  Pobt  Republic  ;' 
jon  telegraphed  to  Richmond,  saying — "  Through  God's  blessing 
J  near  Port  Republic  was  this  day  routed,  with  the  loss  of  six 
lis  artillery."  The  battle  was  disastrous  in  its  results,  but  glorious 
icers  and  men  of  the  National  array  engaged  in  it.  It  was  one  of 
nt  battles  of  the  war.* 
■n  kept  Tyler  in  check  until  his  main  body  cross3d  the  bridge, 

rear-guard  set  it  on  fire.  The  sounds  of  battle  and  the  sight 
I  of  smoke  had  hastened  the  march  of  Fremont.     When  he  came 

Republic  he  found  the  bridge  in  flames,  the  Shenandoah  too  deep 
led  anywhere,  and  his  enemy  beyond  his  immediate  grasp.  Here 
i  pursuit — here  ended  the  famous  race  of  Fremont,  Shields,  and 
p  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  which  was  skillfully  won  by  the  latter, 
llowing  moi-ning*  the  National  army  began  to  retrace 

and,   in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain,  it  reached    "™„'' 
urg  toward  evening.      Fremont  fell  back  to  Mount 
nd  Shields  to  New  Market,  when  both  commanders  were  called  to 
on.     Jackson  re-crossed  the  Shenandoah  and  encamped  at  Weyer's 
o  miles  from  Port  Republic,  and  on  the  1 7th  he  was 
1,  with   a  greater  portion  of  his  army,  to  assist  in     """*  ^'" 
se  of  Richmond, 
writer,  accompanied  by  two  friends  (  S.  M.  Buckingham  and  H.  L. 


r.o|>ort  to  Slilehls,  June  t2,  1S62. 

nr  Q«nrral  Tyler  to  Oenui-al  Shields,  Jane  11,  IMl  Tll«  Notiniul  trnapa  emploT«l  In  Mr 
the  Sevenih  Indiana ;  Finh,  Si-venth,  and  Twentj-plnth  Ohio;  and  the  Firat  VIrglniA,  with  see- 
ms Clarke  and  Huntlnzton'a  batti-rleit,  on  the  light ;  and  the  Elshty  fourth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Ivania;  SIxtT-aixth  Ohio,  and  sectlnn*  of  Captains  Cl>rk«,  Ilnnttnfton,  and  BoUnson'i  Intterleo, 
y  each  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixty -sl.\th  Ohio,  as  sklrmlsbpra,  on  the  left,  which  was  the  key  of  thi 

pnblle  Is  a  small  Tlllofre  on  the  eastern  Nink  of  the  saatb  Ihrk  of  the  Shenandoah  Ktrer,  plroaantl; 

plain.    It  Is  a  post  village  of  Rorkltiiham  Coonty. 

Ewell  declannl  to  the  writer,  tlmt  in  that  engro^ment  the  Confederate  troops  were  three  to  one  (| 

In  nnmber,  and  that  It  was  a  most  gallant  flght  on  this  part  of  the  latter. 
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A   VISIT  TO  THE  SHENANDOAH  REGION. 


'  Oct  6, 

1S66. 


Young),  visited  the  theater  of  events  recorded  in  this  clia 
October,  1S66.  Having  explored  places  made  famous  by  tl 
Sheridan  and  others  at  a  hiter  period  of  the  war,  from  Har] 
Winchester,  and  at  Kcrnstown,  Middletown,  Cedar  Creek,  and 
we  left  Strasburg  for  Harrisonburg  at  nine  o'clock  ii 
in  an  old-fashioned  stage-coach,  making  three  of  n 
inside,  with  a  remainder  on  the  top.  Our  route 
great  Valley  Pike  from  Winchester  to  Staunton,  a  distance 
and  we  were  at  breakfast  in  Harrisonburg  the  next  moniing  at 
An  hour  later  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  battle-fields  of  C: 
Port  Republic,  in  a  well-worn  and  rusty  pleasure-carriage  h 
I'olored  man,  the  proprietor  of  a  livery-stable,  who  funiishc 
intelligent  colored  driver  and  a  good  team  of  horses.  I 
beautiful  morning;  and  in  the  clear  atmosphere  the  lofty  liil 
Ridge  on  the  east,  the  Short  Shenandoah  Mountains  on  the 
Massanutten  range  northward,  were  perfectly  defined.  Our 
competent  guide,  being  familiar  with  the  events  and  the  lo( 
region,  and  we  anticipated  a  day  of  pleasure  and  profit,  : 
disappointed. 

A  mile  south  of  Harrisonburg  we  turned  to  the  left  up  a  r 
road,  that  skirted  the  field  upon  a  ridge  in  which  Ashby  wa 
place  of  his  death  was  at  the  edge  of  a  wood  two  hundred  j 
the  road.  The  abrupt  southern  end  of  Massanutten  Mount 
Jackson  had  a  signal-station  while  Banks  lay  near  him,  aros 
buttress  above  the  general  level,  seven  miles  to  our  left,  while 
to  the  i-ight  was  a  beautiful  Jiill  country,  bordered  by  disi 
ranges.  We  soon  came  to  the  battle-ground  of  Cross  Kevs 
Union  Church  (see  page  396),  that  was  in  the  midst  of  the  sto 
and  rode  on  to  Port  Republic,  twelve  miles  from  Harrisonbi 
passed  over  a  substantial  new  bridge  on  the  site  of  the  one  fii 
rear-gnard.  After  spending  a  little  time  there,  we  rode  thrc 
pretty  but  then  dreadfully  dilapidated  and  lialf-deserted  villa 
Shenandoah  (which  was  very  shallow  because  of  previously 
a  little  above  the  town,  and  rode  on  two  miles  to  the  house 
Mohler,  the  owner  of  Weyer's  Cave  near  by,  whei-e  we  ordert 
then  proceeded  with  a  guide  to  explore  the  famous  cavern.  K 
camping-ground  of  Jackson.  Wo  climbed  a  steep  ridge,  abou 
and  fifty  feet  above  a  tributary  of  the  Shenandoah  at  its  li 
rocky  vestibule,  each  with  a  lighted  tallow  candle,  and  went  d 
paths  and  sometimes  slippery  acclivities  far  into  the  awful 
mountain,  along  a  labyrinth  of  winding  passages  among  the  i 
ber  after  chamber,  recess  after  recess,  passage  after  passage  wfi 
M'c  were  many  hundred  feet  from  the  daylight.  Here  we  w 
to  stoop  because  of  the  lowness  of  the  roof;  there  its  glitter: 
were  ninety  feet  above  us ;  and  everywhe7"e  we  had  the  mos 
wonderful  visions  of  cavern  scenei-y.  Nowhere  did  we  find 
fonns,  nor  abundant  reasons  for  many  of  the  fanciful  names 
localities,  which  Cooke's  valuable  little  guide-book  contains. 
This  is  not  the  place  nor  the  occasion  to  describe  this  really 
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-a  wonder  worthy  of  a  voyage  across  oceans  and  continents  to 
!  will  dismiss  the  consideration  of  it  by  saying  that  we  ascended 
air  and  the  sunlight  at  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  with  appetites 
a  keen  relish  to  a  good  dinner  at  Mohler's,  for  we  had  eaten 
ice  breakfast.  After  dinner  we  rode  on  by  a  good  highway, 
h  the  Valley  Pike,  toward  Staunton,  passing  the  site  of  what  is 
he  Battle  of  Piedmont  (to  be  mentioned  hereafter)  at  sunset,  and 
>ur  destination  at  a  late  boor  in  the  evening.  We  spent  the  next 
.y)  in  Staunton,  and  on  Monday  morning  departed  by  railway  for 
)f  strife  eastward  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  along  the  hollow  of  Rockfish 
It  range,  and  through  the  great  tunnel.  Magnificent  was  the 
een  on  our  right  as  we  emerged  fix)m  that  dark  artificial  cavern 
intains.  Skirting  the  great  hill-side  along  a  terrace,  we  saw,  a 
et  below  us,  one  of  those  beauteous  and  fertile  valleys  with  which 
in  regions  of  Virginia  abound.  Others  opened  to  oui-  view  as  wo 
gradually  into  the  lower  country.  We  passed  the  seat  of  Jeffei- 
!]harlottesville,  at  noon,  dined  at  Gordonsville,  and  lodged  that 
Jpepper  Court-House.  Our  experience  at  the  latter  place  will  be 
hereafter. 


Is  WTcntecn  niili-s  northeast  from  Staunton.  In  the  northern  extremity  of  Aognsta  Connty.  It 
sidu  iif  a  high  hill  thnt  runs  parallel  with  the  Bine  Klil<:c,  nnd  s  little  more  than  two  niilfs  fnim 
[•nully  discovorud  by  n  hiint*-r — a  Qerman  named  Barnanl  Weyer — almiit  thu  year  1S04.  A 
:»m  tt,  In  the  snine  hill.  Is  Mndl0on>  Cure,  so  well  described  by  JvfTersou  iu  hlA  Notes  uit  Vtr- 
vhen  this  fiir  greater  cave  was  unknown. 
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ATTACK  ON   DREWRY'S  BLUFF. 


;i:   ..I    ■■riM 
I  .     .   .      •<_    (I   '•'     iHjl-n 
>A      .-'.iiiAc>- 

CHAPTEE    XVI, 

THE    ARMY    OF    THE    POTOMAC    BKFOB£    BICQ^OmX 

i.li    I  11.;    .1   .u 
E  left  the  Army  of  tlie  Potomac  within  i 

Richmond,  its  advance  light  troops  ut  Bo 
and  the  liead-quarters  of  its  coimiiande 
bor. 

When  Huger  fled  from  Norfolk,  and 
was  blown  into  fragments,  the  Confede 
in  the  James  River  retired  to  Richmond,  c 
by  a  flotilla  of  armed  vessels  under  th' 
Commodore  John  Rodgers,  whose  flag-shi 
clad  Galena.  She  was  accompanied  by 
Aroostook,  Port  Royal,  and  Naugatuck.  They  moved  up  tl 
great  caution,  for  it  was  known  that  the  'Confederates  ha 
teries  on  the  shores  at  different  points,  and  it  was  believe 
lias  were  abundant  on  the  banks. 
From  an  armored  look-out  near  the 
mast-head  of  the  leading  vessel,  a 
vigilant  watch  for  these  was  kept, 
but  the  squadron  met  with  no  seri- 
ous impediment  until  it  confronted 
a  formidable  battery  on  a  bank 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
called  Drcwry's  Bluff,  at  a  narrow 
place  in  the  river,  about  eight  miles 
from  Richmond.  Below  this  bat- 
tery were  two  separate  barriers, 
formed  of  spiles  and  sunken  ves- 
sels, and  the  shores  wcva  lined  with 
rifle-pits  filled  with  sliarp-shooters. 

•  The    Galena   anchored    within    six   hundred   yards   of  tli 

opened  fire  at  near  eight  o'clock  in  tlie  morning." 
'  Ysfr)'"''  ^^"^  Monitor  ran  above  the  Galena,  but  could  not 
to'  bear  upon  the  elevated  battery,  and  fell  back, 
was  kept  up  until  after  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  ammunition 
was  nearly  expended.  Then  the  flotilla  withdrew.  Rodgc 
attack  twenty-seven  men,  and  a  100-pounder  rifled  cannon 
hoard  the   Naitffatuck,  and  di.sabled  lier.     The  commander  i 
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K  Farrand  (once  of  the  National  Navy),  reported  his  loss  at  fif- 
odgens  fell  back  to  City  Point.' 

rames  and  York  rivers  were  now  both  offered  as  a  highway  for  sup- 
the  Army  of  the  I'otomac,  and  Gejieral  McClellan  was  left  free  to 
is  base.  He  decided  to  continue  it  at  the  head  of  York  until  he 
rm  a  junction  with  McDowell's  troops.  The  operations  in  the  Sho- 
Valley,  just  recorded,  speedily  postponed  that  junction  indefinitely, 
B  have  seen,       Jittmn,  _  ,..,„. 

II  was  ne- 
detained  to 
ckson  and 
id  to  watch 
foe  beyond 
pid  Anna 
lio  w:is  then 
ng     Wash- 

two  great 
ere  now  in 
Dxiinity  bc- 
iniond,  with 
;ish  marsh- 
Chickaho- 
ween  them, 
st  collisions 
on  the  23d 
I    of   May : 

New  Bridge,  a  short  distance  from  Cool  Arbor,  where  the  Fourth 
I  Cavalry,  under  Colonel  Woodbury,  waded  the  river,'  and  after  a 


81TB  or    XtW    UUIIHIE.' 


*Iteftrancc  of  this  flotilla  In  tho  James,  simaltanponsly  with  the  ftdvanco  of  McCIellaa  toward  the 

ly,  priHiiiaMi  the  greatest  consternation  In  Uiebinond,  especially  anions:  the  conspirators.     '*Qene- 

ia  falling  back  from  tho  IVniiujula,"  wrote  a  niece  of  the  chief  consi>ii-.itur  to  lier  nufther,  '*aiid 

li3nk!>  we  ha<l  better  go  to  a  s;ifer  place  than  Richmond He  Is   inisenvble.     He  trios  to 

nd  bear  np  against  snch  a  cnntinnation  of  troubles ;  but  oh,  I  fear  he  cannot  live  Iohk,  if  ho  does  not 
It  and  quiet!"  In  this  stjite  of  inind,  the  conspirator  seems  to  h;ive  souirht  refuge  in  a  Christian 
Uncle  Jeff.,"  wrote  the  pitying  niece,  '•  w.isoonfinneil  last  Tuesday,  in  St.  Panl's  Church,  by  Bishop 
ffas  baptized  at  homo  in  the  morning  before  church." — See  ToUard's  Second  I'ear  q/  th6  TTur, 


as  a  general  expectation  that  Kiehniond  would  be  in  the  hands  of  McClellan  within  a  few  days, 
iration  was  made  by  tlio  Confederate  authorities  to  abandon  It.  The  "  archives  of  tho  Oovern- 
Bent  to  ColambIa,ln  South  Carolina,  and  to  Lynchburg.  Tlie  railway  tracks  over  tho  bridges  were 
jtiank.^  to  facilitate  tho  passitge  of  artillery.  Mr.  Kandolph,  tlie  ■*  Socretaiy  oi"  War,''  said  to  an 
[1  reUtlve,  "  You  must  go  with  my  wife  into  tho  country,  for  t*»-morn)w  the  enemy  will  bo  here." 
7  of  the  Treasury  liad  a  sjiocial  traliv  the  steam  of  the  locumotlvo  continually  up,  ready  fur  llight. 
fn/-  Clerk'a  Diary,  li.  126. 

■d  and  al.trnied  by  tlic  trepidation  of  the  conspirators,  tho  Legislature  of  Virginia,  then  In  session, 
uUons  (May  14)  caiting  npon  the  so-called  "Government  of  the  Confedciato  States"  to  defend 
t  all  hazards,  and  resolved,  with  a  clearness  that  deprived  the  trembling  Confederates  of  every 
.car,  tiiat  **  the  President  bo  assured  that  whatever  destruction  or  loss  of  property  of  the  State  or 
»liall  thereby  result,  will  be  cheerfully  submitted  to."  Ttiis  action  was  in  accordance  with  tho 
hnston,  and  It  Is  believed  by  his  inspiration.  But  f<ir  this,  tlio  conspirators  would  have  been  Been 
hi  flying  for  personal  safety  to  the  Carollnas. 
rns  tile  apjicarance  of  the  rude  bridge  and  the  locality  when  the  writer  sketched  It,  at  tho  close  of 

weather  this  stream  is  fordable  at  all  points,  but  rains  render  It  almost  impassable  for  cavalry  and 
'he  average  width  of  tho  river  in  that  vicinity  Is  between  forty  and  fifty  feet.  Heavily  timbered 
i-a*l  oi:t  from  it,  H-om  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  and  in  some  pUces  it  is  bordered  b^  extensivo 
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SKIRMISH  AT  ELLISON'S  MILL. 


YH:: 


smart  skirmish  captured  thirty-seven  of  the  Fifth  Lowisiana,  then  : 
that  point,  drove  the  remainder,  and  held  the  position.  The  c 
at  and  near  Mechanicsville,  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Richmond 
part  of  McClellan's  right  Aving  was  advancing  toward  the  Chick 
At  Ellison's  Mill,  about  a  mile  from  Mechanicsville,  a  part  of  St 

command,  with  Davison's  brigade  of  Franklin's  corps 
"  *1862?*'    tcred*  the  Confederates  in  considerable  force,  infantry, 

and  artillery.     A  brisk   skirmisl^  ensued,  and  at  sunset 
federates  fell  back  to  Mechanicsville,  from  which  they  were  driven  s 
Chickahominy  the  next  morning.     On  this  ground  a  battle  was 
mouth  latei:. 

This  bold  dash  was  followed  the  next  day  by  an  inspiriting  gem 
from  McClcllan,  that  indicated  an  immediate  advance  of  the  whole 
Richmond.'     Every  thing  was  ready  for  such  movement     The  trc 


«U480S'«  101.1.* 


rested  ;  the  material  necessary  for  building  bridges  for  crossing  th 
hominy  had  been  prepared ;'  the  weather  was  not  very  unfavon 
nothing  seemed  to  offer  an  excuse  for  an  hour's  delay.     Tlie  Comn 


Bwamps,  traversed  by  small  streams,  that  ore  overflowed  after  rains.  The  river  rises  In  the  hill  o 
west  of  Kichmond,  and  Is  subject  tu  a  sudden  increment  of  volume.  With  these  ttAinna  anil 
formed  a  lino  of  great  diflicully  between  the  contending  ai-mies. 

*  The  order  w;u*  read  in  all  the  camps.  It  directed  the  troops  as  they  advanced  beyond  the  C 
to  prepare  fur  battle  at  a  iiiomenl's  notice,  and  to  be  entirely  unencumbered,  with  the  exception  of 
to  carry  thn-e  days^  rations  in  their  hjivers-icks,  and  to  leave  their  Icnapsacks  with  tlie  wagons,  that 
on  the  led  bank  of  tlie  stream.  After  piving  such  directions,  he  told  them  "to  boar  in  mind  that 
the  I*t>tomac  had  never  yet  been  eJiecked,^^  and  directed  the  soldiers  to  "preserve  in  battle  perfect 
confidence,  the  sure  forerunners  of  success."  This  seemed  almost  like  cruel  irony  to  the  worn 
M-ere  jtaliifully  conscioas  that  Magruder,  with  5,000  men,  had  "  chocked  "  the  Army  of  the  Potumy 
inonlh  U'foro  Yorktown. 

^  This  is  a  view  of  Ellison's  Mill  and  the  scene  of  the  skirmish,  and  of  a  battle  a  little  later,  a 
when  the  writer  sketched  it.  at  the  close  of  May,  1S6G.  The  Confederates  were  jwsted  on  the  hi 
the  hoases  arc  scon  beyond  the  stream,  and  the  Nationals  were  on  the  heights  near  the  Mill,  Dp  w 
to  Gains's  Mill  p.isics. 

'  Johnston  had  caused  all  the  bridges  across  the  Chickahominy  to  be  destroyed.  General  Ban 
lan*s  Chief  Eiifrineer,  says  in  his  report  (page  21),  that  **  so  far  as  engineering  oiterations  weiv  Co 
army  could  have  been  thrown  across  the  river  as  early  as  the  2Sth  of  May,  when  the  Confederal 
JJridge  could  have  been  taken  in  the  rear,  and  deprived  of  the  power  of  making  any  fonnidohle 
the  passage  nf  the  right  win^."  In  a  n^vlew  of  the  Peninsula  campaign.  Barnard  says,  ^  No  very  exl 
was  anticipated,  as  the  bottom  lands  were  quite  dry,  and  no  inundation  had  yet  occnned.  or  w:ib 
General  McClellan  was  not  waiting  fjr  the  bridges,  but  the  bridges  were  waiting  for  General  McCU 
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liief  had  been  promptly  infonned'  from  Washington  of  the  reasons  and 

le  necessity  of  countermanding  the  order  for  McDowell  to  move 

I  from  Fredericksburg  to  join  him,  and  he  had  as  uisual  sent 

kck  a  complaining  remonstrance,  and  charges  of  a  withholding 

'  troops  from  him.     Nevertheless  he  issued  that  order  of  great 

omise.*    He  had  said  to  the  Secretary.of  War,  ten  days  before, 

[  will  fight  the  enemy,  whatever  their  force  may  be,  with  whatever  force 

e  may  have ;"  and  the  Secretary  could  see  no  reasons  for  a  change  now' in 

e  Gieneral's  resolution,  for,  so  long  as  the  Confederate  force   that   kept 

cDowell  back  was  withheld  from  Richmond,  McClellan  was  comparatively 

strong  in  power  to  fight  his  enemy  as  if  McDowell  was  with  him,  and 
wkson  and  Ewell  were  confronting  that  soldier  on  the  Chickahominy 
stead  of  on  the  Shenandoah  or  Rappahannock.  The  fact  that  McDowell 
luld  not  then  re-enforce  him,  imposed  upon  McClcUan  the  obvious  duty  of 
ting  with  uncommon  vigor  before  his  enemy  could  be  strengthened,  for  his 
OS  an  ofiensive  and  not  a  defensive  movement. 

But  McClellan  seems  not  to  have  acted  with  the  vigor  that  was  expected, 
id  the  President  evidently  feared  he  would  not,  for,  at  about  the  time  when 
e  conmiander  issued  the  order  indicating  a  general  advance,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
led  with  just  apprehensions  foe  the  safety  of  the  capital,  because  of  the 
ovements  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  telegraphed  to  him,  saying — "  I  think 
e  time  is  near  when  you  must  either  attack  Richmond,  or  give  up  the  job 
id  come  to  the  defense  of  Washington."  On  the  following  day'  ,  „  „ 
:  informed  McClellan  of  the  successful  retreat  of  Banks,  and 
ked  him  if  he  could  not  cut  the  railway  between  Richmond  and 
redericksburg ;  and  also  what  impression  he  had  of  the  intrenched  works 
r  the  defense  of  Richmond.  The  General  replied  that  he  did  not  think  the 
ichmond  works  formidable,  and  that  he  had  cut  the  Virginia  Central  rail- 
ij  in  three  places.'  He  also  assured  the  President  that  he  was  "  quietly 
osing  in  upon  the  enemy,  preparatory  to  the  last  struggle,"  but  thought  it 
>cessary  to  secure  his  flanks  against  "  the  greatly  superior  forces  "  in  front 
'  him. 

For  several  days  afterward,  operations  on  the  flank  of  the  great  army 
adc  the  sum  of  its  action.  That  army,  fully  prepared  for  an  instant  for- 
ard  movement,  and  eager  to  perform  it,  not  only  lay  passive,  but  was 
ingerously  severed  by  the  fickle  Chickahominy,'  whose  power  for  mischief^ 
hen  fed  by  rains,  the  commander  was  constantly  setting  forth.  Instead  of 
oving;  his  whole  force  upon  the  works,  which  he  did  not  consider  formidable, 
s  thought  it  best  only  to  order  a  part  of -General  Fitz-John  Porter's  corps 
he  Fifth)  to  Hanover  Court-House,  to  secure  his  menaced  right  flank,  and 
jep  the  way  open  for  McDowell  to  join  him.  This  detachment  moved 
f  way  of  Mecnanicsvillc,  at  three .  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27tli, 
eneral  W.  H.  Emory  in  the  advance,  with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Regular 
avalry,  and  Benson's  horse  battery.  These  were  followed  by  General 
Eorell's  division,  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Generals  Martindale,  But* 


>  Tbic  was  dpn*  bj-  earalrj  nnd(r  Stoneman. 

■>  "  I  hare  twn  nirp^  fKcyra'a  and  HelntirliDan'a]  acrou  the  CbJekahomlnf,  wllhtii  six  miloa  of  Blchmond ; 
r  otben  on  this  itlite  [Irft]  at  och^r  cn>9slnm  vltliln  Mmo  diaiaoce,  and  rmdjr  to  cros*  wlivn  bridfraare  rom- 
rtod.'— MeClelhin'a  dispatch  to  the  Pnaldent,  May  S&,  ISK. 
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terfield,  and  McQiiadc,  with   Berdan's   sharp-shooters,  and   three 
under  Captain  Griffin.    Colonel  G.  K.  Warren,  with  his  provisional 

moved  along  another  road  to 
same  point,  and  for  the  s: 
pose. 

After    marching    fonrtec 
through    mud,   caused   by 
shower  in  the  morning,  and 
a  little  resistance,  Emory  ca 
the   Confederates   in   force 
two  miles  from  the  Court-IL 
was  brought  to  a  halt  by  tl 
artillerj'.     He  was  speedily  J 
the  Twenty-fifth  New  York 
dan's  sharp-shooters,  when 
line  was  formed,  5>nd  skirmis 
kept  up  until  the  arrival  of 
Butterfield,    with    four   of 
ments,*  when  a  quick  and   furious   charge  was   made   upon    the 
rates,  which  routed  them  after  a  contesfof  an  hour,  with  a  los 
of  their  guns,  captured  by  tlie  Seventeenth  New  York.     They  w 
pursued  some. distance,  and  in  the  mean  time  Martindale,  with  a  p; 
brigade,  pushed  on  to  Peake's  Station,   on    the  Virginia  Central 
encountered  a  Confederate  force  there,  and  drove  it  toward  Ashl.n 
the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  railroad,  not  far  from  the  birtl 
Henry  Clay. 

While  moving  with  a  p.art  of  his  brigade*  toward  Hanover  Cou 
after  this  exploit,  Martindale  was  attacked  by  a  superior  force  that 
by  railway  from  Richmond.  He  maintained  his  ground  for  an  li 
great  gallantry,  until  rc-enforeed  by  Porter,  who  was  at  the  Cou 
On  hearing  of  the  attack  on  his  rear.  Porter  at  once  faced  his  colur 
recalled  the  cavalry  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  routed  Confederates,  an< 
Tliirtcenth  and  fourteenth  New  York,  with  Griffin's  battery,  directl 
tindale's  assistance.  The  Ninth  Massachusetts  and  Sixty-second 
vania  were  sent  to  take  the  Confederates  on  the  left  flank,  while  Bi 
with  the  Eighty-third  Pennsylvania  and  Sixteenth  Michigan, 
through  the  woods  still  farther  to  the  left  of  the  foe.  Warren,  who 
delayed  in  repairing  bridges,  now  came  \ip,  when  the  Confeder 
numbered,  fell  rapidly  back,  keenly  pursued.  They  lost  seven  liun 
thirty  of  their  men  made  prisoners,  and  left  two  hundred  de.id  on 
They  also  lost  one  howitzer,  a  caisson,  many  small  ai-ms,  two  railw 
and  their  camp  at  Hanover  Court-House.''      The  National  loss  \ 


1  This  wna  coraposcfl  of  the  FiRh  and  Thirteenth  New  York,  Firit  ConnecUcnt  arUllerr,  aetln 
Sixth  Pennsylvania  cavftlrr.  nnd  Weeilon'e  Uhmiu  Islanil  B:ittery. 

»  Twelfth  and  Seventeenth  New  Y.irk,  Eighty-thini  Pennsylvania,  an.i  SiiU><>nth  Michigan. 

3  The  Second  Maine,  the  Twenty  fifth  and  a  portion  of  the  Forty-Ioiinh  New  York,  and  a  scctli 
battery. 

•  The  Iroupa  thus  smitten  were  of  the  diTiston  of  General  I..  O'fi.  Branch,  cumpojed  chiefly 
North  Oanilinn  and  Georgia.  These  had  been  onlered  to  Virginia  after  Branch's  aefent  at  Ni 
Bumaide 
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nd  fifty.  At  two  o'clock  the  next  morning*  McClellan  telegraphed 
[■etary  of  War  that  Porter  had  gained  "  a  truly  glpri- 
•y  "  with  his  "  magnificent  division " — "  not  a  defeat,  '  ^Ig^ 
plete  rout " — and  that  he  had  "  cut  all  but  the  Rich- 
Fredericksburg  Railroad."  He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Con- 
vere  "  conoentrating  every  thing  on  Richmond,"  and  that  "Washing- . 
I  no  danger ;  and  he  told  the  War  Minister  that  it  was  "  the  policy 
of  the  Government "  to.  send  him  "  by  water'  all  the  well-drilled 
ilable,"  as  "  the  real  issue  "  was  "  in  the  battle  about  to  be  fought  in 
ichmond."  He  concluded  by  saying — "  If  any  regiments  of  good 
laui  unoccupied,  it  will  be  an  irreparable  fault  committed."' 
'  reason  for  believing  that  Greneral  Anderson,  who  was  specially 
vith  confronting  McDowell,  was  still  at  Ashland,  McClellan 
eneral  Sykes's  division  of  regulars  to  move  on  the  28th  from  New 
Hanover  Court-Honse,  to  be  in  a  position  to  support  General 
nd,  during  that  and  the  following  day,  expeditions  went  out  in 
rections  to  destroy  railway  and  other  bridges,  for  the  purpose  of 
g  the  passage  of  re-enforcements  and  supplies  to  Johnston's  army, 
ay  bridge  over  the  South  Anna  wiw  destroyed  by  a  party  under 
lliams,  and  the  Richmoad  and  Fredericksburg  road  was  cut.  A 
nory's  cavalry,  under  Captain  Chambliss,  drove  the  Confederates 
and,  and  destroyed  a  railway  bridge  and  broke  up  the  road  and  the 
in  that  vicinity.  When  these  raids  on  the  Confederate  communi- 
;rc  accomplished,  Porter  withdrew  to  his  camps  with  the  main 
ch  was  lying  quietly  on  the  Chickahominy,  the  extreme  right  being 
V  Bridge.  McClellan  had  again  telegraphed  to  his  superiors,  telling 
's  "complete  victories,"  speaking  of  the  greater  force  than  he 
before  him,  and  of  the  risk  he  was  running,  in  moving  at  all,  and 
—"I  will  do  all  that  quick  movements  can  accomplish,  but  you 
1  mo  all  the  troops  you  can,  and  leave  to  me  full  latitude  as  to 
commanders.""  • 

days  afterward  there  were  "quick  movements"  in  the  Army  of  the 
The  skillful  and  vigilant  Johnston  had  observed  with  special  satis- 
le  perilous  situation  of  that  army,  cut  in  twain  by  the  Chicka- 
ind  its  commander's  almost  timid  caution,  and  he  resolved,  on  the 
strike  its  portion  lying  on  the  Richmond  side  of  the 
nd  cut  it  off  before  it  could  be  joined  by  troops  on  the 
3.  He  ascertained  that  Casey's  division  of  Keyes's  corps  held  an 
position  on  both  sides  of  the  Williamsbui^  road,  half  a  mile 


Mtf. 


lent  Trosldont  ralmly  rebak«<I  the  Grncrni  for  his  forgetAilncw  of  hit  own  duty  In  aaanmlng  ta 
t^mni'.-ut  iiAbii»iTi(>3s,nnd  said — "  I  om  very  Rlad  of  General  F.  J.  Porter^fl  Tlctory ;  Btlll,  If  it  wosa 
tn  piizzlfd  til  knuw  why  tlio  Richmond  nnd  Froiiericltaburg  railway  was  not  seized  again,  as  rnu 
till  the  railnxuls  but  that.  "I  am  puzzled  to  sec  bow,  locking  tlmt,  you  ejin  have  any  excepting  the 
i'limond  to  West  Point  The  scnp  of  the  Virginia  Central, from  Klchniond  to  Ilnnovor  .Jnnction, 
\  ts  simply  nothing.  That  the  whole  of  the  enemy  Is  concentrating  on  Hlchmond,  1  think  cannot 
mown  to  yon.  S:i\ton  at  Harper's  Ferry  Informs  us  that  largo  forces  supposed  to  bo  Jackson'snnd 
d  his  ailvnnec  fnim  Charle8t<»wn  to-day.  General  King  telegraphs  us  fniui  Fredericksbursr.  that 
five  eertiin  Inf'>^m.^tI^n  that  115,000  left  IFanorer  Jnnction  Monday  morning,  to  ro-cnfoi-ce  Jackson. 
y  imprcssci  with  the  tmporlance  of  the  stmg:;lo  beforo  yon,  and  shall  aid  you  nil  I  can,  donslst- 
y  view  of  lino  rcsard  to  all  points."— Lincoln's  dispiteb  to  McClellan,  May  S%  1SS2. 
lan's  dlsiiatcli  to  the  Socrctnry  of  \rar.  May  2%  1S62. 
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beyond  a  point  known   as  the  Seven  Pinea,'  six   miles   fro 
that    Couch's   division   of  the   same   corps    was   at   the   Sc 

right  resting  at  Fair  < 
the  Richmond  and  "S 
way ;  that  Kearney 
Ileintzelman'a  corps  i 
railway,  threo-fourthi 
advance  of  Savage'f 
tliat  the  division  of 
latter  corps  was  gu 
proaches  of  the  Wlii 
that  lay  between  the 
the  Chiekahominy. 

The  country  thei 
level,  and  was  then 
and  dotted  with  mi 
region  the  roads  rad 
mond,  and  gave  John 
of  position  for  attack 
degree  they  suggested  the  points  of  attac]^  at  the  time  in  que 
arranged  accordingly.  General  Longstreet  was  ordered  t< 
Williamsburg  road,  with  his  own  and  D.  II.  Hill's  divis 
in  advance,  to  attack  the  Nationals  in  front,  while  Genen 
move  down  the  Charles  City  road  toward  their  left  flank, 
W.  Smith  sliould  follow  the  New  Bridge  road  toward  the 
and  (lien  take  tlic  Nine  Mile  road  toward  their  riglit  at  Fa 
These  columns  were  to  move  simultaneously  at  da 
had  made  the  roads  so  soft,  that  it  was  ten  o'cl 
division  began  to  move  toward  Keyes's  front. 
General  Casey,  who  was  in  the  advance,  had  intimation 
attack  that  day,  aiyl  was  vigilant.'  He  was  busily  engaged 
a  redoubt,  sinking  rifle-pits,  and  forming  an  abatis  f'  and  wl 
o'clock,  lie  was  apprised  of  tlie  approach  of  the  Confeden 
ordered  his  men  to  take  their  arms.  At  the  same  time  ti 
came  heralding  the  enemy  near,  and  made  the  soldiers  quicki 
ment  of  spades  and  axes  for  the  weapons  of  war.  They  wc 
in  amis,  for  at  a  little  past  noon  the  Confederates  came 
Casey's  picket-line,  with  the  One  Hundred  and  third  Penns; 
been  sent  to  its  support,  was  driven  in,  and  Spratt's  battery 
troops  under  General  Naglee,*  who  were  in  front  of  the  wo: 


'  This  was  the  name  of  a  country  tavern  near  which  were  aeren  largo  pIno  trees.  C 
when  the  writer  visited  tlie  spot,  at  the  close  of  May,  1S66, 

?  The  advance  to  this  position  had  been  ordered  by  McClellan  a  few  days 
opinion  and  ailvlce  of  both  Keyea  and  Casey.  See  Report  of  the  Committee  on  tl 
I.  21. 

3  Casey's  pickets  had  that  morning  captured  Lieutenant  W-ashington,  otie  of  .Johi 
sent  to  Keyes.  His  condtict  8,-iti8(1ed  the  National  oftlcers  that  an  attack  was  al)uut 
bad  been  rt'ported  that  the  rumbling  of  au*s  on  the  IMchmond  and  York  River  railr 
night.  Indicating  the  transportation  of  troi>ps  and  sui>plte8. 

*  Thc«c  were  the  One  Unndrt-d  and  fnnrlh  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  W.  W.  It.  Davl 
and  Ninety -third  and  One  Iftindrcdth  New  York  Volimteei-s. 


■  May  81, 
186S. 
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flict  with  the  foe.  Bates's  battery,  under  Lieatenant  Hart,  -was 
[finished  redoubt.  Wessel's  brigade  was  in  the  rifle-pita,  and 
brigade  was  beliind  as  a  reserve.  Naglee,  with  great  persistence, 
Confederates  in  check  for  some  time  by  most  gallant  fighting, 
fell  back  to  the  remainder  of  the  division  in  the  rifle-pits, 
d  been  strengthened  by  the  Ninety-third  Pennsylvania,  of  Peck's 

snfederates  soon  gained  a  position  on  Casey's  flanks.  Perceiving 
)f  his  artillery,  that  officer  ordered  a  bayonet  charge  to  save  it. 
gallantly  performed  by  the  One  Hundredth  New  York,  One  Hun- 
Fourth  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Eleventh  Maine,  under  the  immedi- 
on  of  General  Naglee.  The 
;ang  forward  with  a  tremen- 
and  drove  back  the  foe  to 
■nt  woods.  From  that  cover 
crs  were  assailed  by  a  most 
5  musket-fire,  and  out  of  it 
the  Confederates  in  over- 
numbers.  The  battle  raged 
ously  than  ever,  until  about 
lock,  when  General  Rains 
n  the  rear  of  the  redoubt, 
Se-pits  were  nearly  enveloped 
multitude  of  Confederates, 
osition  was  no  longer  tena- 
le  ordered  his  troops  to  fall 
he  second  line  in  possession 
They  did  so,  with  the  loss 
IS  and  many  gallant  officers 

The  cannon  in  the  redoubt  were  seized  by  General  Rhodes,  and 
ton  the  fugitives.  Notwithstanding  the  great  odds  against  them,* 
fearful  enfilading  fires  to  which  they  were  exposed,  Casey's  men 
iff  three-fourths  of  their  cannon. 

in  the  action  General  Keyes  had  sent  to  Heintzelman  for  aid,  bat 
f  some  unaccountable  delay  it  did  not  arrive  until  it  was  almost  too 
iiiij;  Casey's  peril,  he  ordered  forward  several  of  Couch's  regi- 
liis  relief  On  these  (the  Fifty-fifth  New  York,  and  Twenty-third, 
;,  and  Ninety-third  Pennsylvania)  the  tempest  of  battle  fell  most 
.^ely.  These  were  followed  by  the  Seventh  Massachusetts  and 
jnd  New  York ;  but  all  were  pressed  back  to  Fair  Oaks  Station, 
3y  joined  the  First  IT.  S.  Chasseurs,  under  General  John  Cochran, 
ty-fii-st  Pennsylvania,  who  were  stationed  there,  and  fought  despe- 
ier  the  orders  of  Generals  Couch  and  Abercrombie.  The  embant 
the  railway  there  formed  a  good  breastwork  for  the  Nationals. 


HniBT  M.  KAOLIB. 


the  ofBeera  killed  wm  Colonel  JamM  M.  Brown,  of  the  One  Hnndradth  New  York,  end  Colonel 
nil  M^ijor  Van  Valkenbarg,  of  the  First  New  York  Artillery.    The  gilUat  Colonel  I>STia,or  the 

\  and  Fonrth  Pennsylv;inia,  was  seTerelf  woDDded. 

division  Dumberpil  only  a  little  nioro  than  fonr  thonsoDd  men.    The  number  ot  the  ■siellenti 

(1  at  uiure  thnn  thirty  thi^usand. 
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With  the  assistance  of  Generals  Devens  and  Naglee,  Keyes 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  composed  of  the  First  Long  Island  ai 
New  York. 

In  the  mean  time  Hcintzelman  had  pressed  forward  with  r< 
and  at  a  little  past  four  o'clock  Kearney  appeared  with  Berry 
brigades.  At  about  the  same  time  General  Peck  led  the  Ni 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania  across  an  open  spa 
an  awful  shower  of  balls,  to  assist  the  terribly  smitten  rigt 
hour  he  sustained  a  sharp  contest  near  the  Seven  Pines,  when 
to  fall  back.  The  Tenth  Massachusetts  had  also  been  led 
the  assistance  of  the  crumbling  right,  which  was  hea\dly  ] 
corps  of  General  G.  W.  Smith.  That  officer,  who  was  accom' 
eral  .Xohnston,  had  been  held  in  check  by  the  latter  until  f< 
Confederate  chief  waiting  to  hear  the  muskets  of  Longst 
which  were  to  be  the  signal  for  the  flank  attack.  These  i 
reach  him,  but  when  informed  Of  what  his  center  had  been  d* 
diately  threw  forward  Smith's  command,  which  fell  upon 
at  Fair  Oaks  Station,  and  a  ten-ible  conflict  ensued.  Tlie  fres 
severed  Couch's  command,  turned  his  left,  interposed  beti 
Ileintzelman,  and  pushed  Kearney  back  to  the  border  < 
White  Oak  Swamp.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the  whole 
Potomac  on  the  Richmond  side  of  the  Chickahominy  w 
destruction. 

At  that  critical  moment  relief  came.     When  Ileintzelman 
of  the  heavy  attack  on  Casey,  he  sent  an  officer  with  the  nev 


htiif 


L;ATT[.r.~Fiixv  or  tde  seven  pinks.' 


McClellan  and  Sumner.  The  former  was  at  New  Bridge,  and 
between  the  railway  and  Bottom's  Bridge,  at  the  head  of  th 
army.  The  vigilant  Sumner  was  so  deeply  impressed  with 
which  the  loft  wing  of  the  anny  across  the  Chickahominy  wou 


'  This  Is  ii  view  on  8j-kes"s  ftiim.  In  front  of  the  site  of  the  Seven  Pines  tavern,  « 
foosrht  so  desperately  after  the  e.hnrL'e  of  Nocrlee.  This  was  tho  appearance  of  the  farm-hu 
inpiwhen  the  writer  eketche<l  It,  i.n  the  anniversary  of  tho  battle,  18«6,  from  under  a 
scarred  by  the  bollets.  .  '* 
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t  of  a  rain-storm,  that,  •without  orders  from  head-quarters,  he  had 
Colonel  E.  K.  Cross,  of  the  Fifth  New  Hampshire,'  so  early  as 
>  construct  a  bridge  .across  the  stream  nearly  in  front  of  his  posi- 
unately,  it  was  completed  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  when  the 
igh  and  rising.  There  was  then  no  other  bridge  over  which  tho 
t  cross,  excepting  Bottom's  and  the  railway  bridge;  and  this,, 
he  Grape-vine  bridge,  became  an  instrument  of  salvation  for  the 
le  Potomac. 

atisfied  that  the  attack  on  his  left  wing  was  serious,  General 
ordered  Sumner  to  prepare  to  move  at  a  moment's  warning, 
r  had  al- 
so, and 
half-past 
V,  a  fur- 
reached 
•OSS  the 
ras  ready 
immedi- 
his  readi- 
avcd  at 
ur's  time 
nost  pre- 
we  shall 
iresently. 
ige  was 
wing  to 
Sedg- 
ion  cross- 
jscly  fol- 
Kichard- 
with  the 
)  u  m  n  e  r 
3  field  at 

t  when  Conch  and:  Heintzelman  were  separated,  and  all  seemed 
the  precious  hour  just  alluded  to  been  spent  in  preparation,  all 
:  been  lost. 

now  assumed  the  command.  Sedgwick  at  once  formed  in  line  of 
he  edge  of  a  wood  near  Fair  Oaks,  with  the  First  Minnesota  on 
ink,  and  soon  made  the  advancing  Confederates  recoil  by  hurling 
a  storm  of  canister  from  twenty-four  guns.  Then  moving  forward 
ine,  he  swept  the  field  and  recovered  nearly  all  that  Couch  had 
nwhile  Gorman's  brigade  of  Sedgwick's  division  had  deployed  in 
on  the  crest  of  a  gentle  hill,  in  the  rear  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  swept 

te  uf  the  most  uscfbl  and  ganant  reglmonts  In  th«  serrlee.  CroM  was  both  aklllful  and  brav^^ 
knew  no  rest.  His  men  wen  noted  for  their  aklll  In  bnlkUog,  and  bad  erected  a  algnal-tower 
L  fmiit  of  Yorktown.  They  were  so  noted  for  their  work  as  soldiers,  also,  that  the  regtment 
n.' or  "the  n-hting  Fifth."    We  aball  meet  it  hereafter. 

that  formed  tho  corduroy  approaches  to  the  bridge  were  all  afloat,  and  were  held  onl.r  by  tlie 
botwMn  which  thi^r  In.r ;  and  the  Ontpe-Tlne  lirldge  was  held  to  Its  place  over  the  boiling  flood 
tacbed  to  trees. 
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down  to  the  relief  of  Abercrombie,  \rhere  Cochran's  IT.  S.  Chagsents  and 
Neill's  Twenty-third  Pennsylvania  were  fighting  desperately.  Then  camie 
heavy  volleys  of  musketry  enfilading  the  National  right,  when  Sedgwick 
ordered  the  gallant  General  Burns  to  deploy  the  Sixty-ninth  and  Seventy- 
second  Pennsylvania  to  the  right,  himself  leading  the  Seventy-^rst  and  One 
Hundred  and  Sixth  Pennsylvania  in  support  of  Gorman.  TTie  strife  there 
was  intense.  For  a  moment  the  National  line  was  bent  and  seemed  ready  to 
break,  but  the  clear  voice  of  Bums  calling  out — "Steady,  men,  steady!" 
gave  them  such  inspiration  that  they  broke  into  loud  cheers,  and  held 
the  position  firmly.  In  the  fece  of  their  terrible  volleys  the  Confederates 
pressed  on,  and  charged  Brady's  battery,  whose  murderous  fire  of  canistCT, 
poured  into  their  compact  ranks,  made  fearful  lanes,  and  sent  them  hack  in 
confusion  to  the  woods  in  their  rear.  It  was  at  about  this  time  (sunset) 
that  General  Johnston,  the  Confederate  Chief|  was  seriously  wounded  by 
the  fragment  of  a  shell,  and  was  carried  from  the  field,  leaving  that 
wing  in  charge  of  General  6.  W.  Smith,  who  was  also  disabled  soon  after- 
ward. 

Undismayed  by  their  repulse  and  the  loss  of  their  Chief,  the  Confederates 
again  advanced,  just  as  darkness  came  on,  and  endeavored  to  outflank  Som- 
ner's  right,  where  General  Dana  had  joined  Gorman.  After  fighting  heavily 
for  some  time,  Sumner  ordered  a  bayonet  charge  by  five  of  his  regiments.' 
This  was  bravely  performed.  The  regiments  leaped  two  fences  between 
them  and  their  foes,  rushed  upon  the  Confederate  line  and  broke  it 
into  dire  confusion.  It  was  now  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
battle  of  Satnrday,  May  31,  ceased.  Richardson's  division  and  Sumner's 
artillery,  which  had  been  mired  near  the  Chickahominy,  came  up  during 
the  evening ;  and  Kearney's  brigades,  that  had"  been  driven  to  the  White 
Oak  Swamp,  also  rejoined  the  army  lying  on  the  battle-field  of  Fair 
Oaks. 

The  conflict  was  renewed  by  the  Confederates  early  in  the 
*  'wM.''  moroing*  with  Richardson's  brigade.  The  latter  was  on  the  alert 
His  troops  were  prepared  for  battle  when,  at  three  o'clock,  his  foes 
drove  in  their  pickets.  He  posted  a  battery  of  1 0-pounder  rifled  Parrott  guns, 
under  Captain  Hazard,  so  as  to  command  an  open  field  on  his  right  front;  and 
directly  in  front  of  his  line  he  placed  the  brigade  of  General  Prcnch,  and  s 
regiment  of  General  O.  O.  Howard's  brigade.  The  remaining  regiments  of 
Howard's  brigade  formed  a  second  line,  and  the  Irish  brigade  of.  Genenl 
Thomas  F.  Meagher,  with  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  formed  the  third.  The 
battle  was  now  begun  by  Greneral  Pickett,  supported  by  Greneral  Roger  A. 
Pryor,  with  a  part  of  Huger's  division,  which  did  not  get  up  in  time  to  join 
in  the  battle  on  the  previous  day.  Pryor  fell  upon  Freneh,  and  Howard  went 
to  his  support.  Mahone  came  up  to  the  aid  of  Pryor.  FinaUy  Meagher  was 
ordered  to  the  front,  and  after  a  desultory  conflict  of  nearly  three  hours,  in 
which  a  part  of  Hooker's  command  was  engaged,  and  General  Howard  lost 
his  right  arm,  the  Confederates  fell  back,  and  did  not  renew  the  contest 
They  remained  on  the  ground  of  Casey's  camp  during  the  day,  as  a  corw 

■  Tbirty-fuorth  and  Eighty-Moond  New- Turk,  FlftMnth  nnd  Tventioth  MaMoehaaetti,  aa<t  8«T«lk 
MIohigui,    Tbe  flnt  three  vera  of  Qonnan'e  brigade,  *nd  the  t  wu  Utter  of  Daiu'a  brigade. 
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noons's  Dsu>^nABtns.* 


rement  of  their  monitions  of  war  and  camp  equipage  to  their 
ichmond,   and  at  evening  they   went  in  that   direction  them- 

following  morning  Heintzelman  sent  Hooker  with  a  strong  recon- 
irty  toward  the  Confederate  capital     He  went  within  four  miles 

ty    without 

my     armed    .  ;'"     •'"''"4k.   '''^^,   '      ■^'' •^'' 

iting  a  few 

a  hearing  of 

ity,  McClel- 

l   him  hack 

s     camp,' 

he  house  of 

rner,  he  es- 


is  head-quar- 
fortified   it ; 

were  given 
p  a  line  of 
trenchments 

Fair  Oaks, 

the    army 

[ing  hridges 

lickaliominy.^  Hooker  estahlished  a  hospital  at  a  house  near  Fair 
on,  around  which  the  tents  of  the  sick  and  wounded  were  soon 
The  losses  in  The  Battlb  of  Fair  Oaks  or  The  Seven  Pines* 
licavy,  and  ahout  equal  on  both  sides,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
aven  thousand  oacL*  This  was  heavy,  when  it  is  considered  that 
han  fifteen  thousand  men  on  either  side  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
ey's division,  that  so  gallantly  withstood  the  first  shock  of  battle, 
ird  of  its  number.*  The  whole  a&ir  was  managed  on  the  part  of 
als  without  any  controlling  end,  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  was 

was — ^  Geaeml  Ilooker  will  ntom  tmn  bla  brilliaot  reoonnolsaanee ;  vo  cannot  affonl  to  loM  hlA 

the  oppenrancc  of  Ilooker^s  hend-qaartera  when  the  writer  sketched  It,  at  the  close  of  May, 
reground,  on  the  right,  is  fl«en  a  |)art  of  the  fortUlcatlons  cast  up  there,  and  the  treea  in  front  of 
rs,  under  which  was  Casey's  tent. 

's  RriKirt,  page  1  la  The  Oenetal  gave  a*  a  t«ason  for  recalling  Hooker,  that  the  bad  state 
oald  not  warrant  an  attempt  to  march  on  Ulchmond,  or  hold  ft  position  so  near  IL    It  was 

6«veral  of  his  general  officers  that  had  Hooker  been  allowed  to  press  on,  with  the  supports  at 
have  cone  Into  Uichinoad,  for  the  Confederates  were  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  their  cblef^ 
1  by  the  cvcnU  of  the  two  preceding  days.  MeClelian  said  on  the  same  day.  In  a  dispatch  to 
r  War:  "TiioinoraU  of  my  troops  Is  now  such  that  I  can  venture  much.    I  do  not  fear  odds 

;s  arc  correct,  and  yet  the  use  of  them  a*  synonyms  In  describing  the  battle  wonld  giro  an  erro- 
>n.  In  front  of  the  placeknown  as  The  Seren  Pines,  and  at  Fair  Oaks  Statlvn— positions  bat  a 
.part — the  heaviest  engagements  of  the  great  battle  were  fought  on  the  same  day,  and  partly  by 

bo  National  olBccre  killed  or  disabled  In  tbia  battle  were  Colonel  Bailey  and  M^Jor  Tan 
f  the  artillery,  and  Colonels  Elker,  Brown,  Bipley,  and  Miller,  of  the  in&mtry.  Among 
rcre  Generals  Kaglee,  Devena,  Howard,  and  Weasels,  and  Colonel  Cmea,  of  the  Fifth  New 

siou,  though  composed  in  a  large  degree  of  raw  troops,  performed  wonders  of  prowes.%  as  wc 
.  in  con^eqnenco  of  misinformation,  It  was  exposed  to  severe  public  oensore  by  HcClellan^s  flrat 
Secretary  of  War.  in  which  he  said  that  It  **gave  way  nnaceonntably-and  discreditably.**  Gou- 
rmr,  the  General  so  Informed  the  Secretary  a  few  days  afterward,  and,  In  a  degree,  mode  repnnt* 
try. 
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'not  near  the  field,  and  scarcely  knew  what  was  going  oi 
fighting  had  ceased  on  the  second  day. 

For  nearly  a  month  after  the  battle  just  recorded,  the  A 
mac  lay  along  the  line  of  the  Chickahopiiny,  a  few  miles  fr< 
a  very  uiihcaltliful  situation,'  quietly  besieging  the  Confede 
apparently  preparing  to  take  it  by  storm.  In  the  mean  time 
concentrated  tlieir  forces  there  for  its  defense.  "  Stonewall  i 
accomplished  his  purpose  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  crossed 
and,  by  a  series  of  quick  and  inexplicable  movements,  madi 
troops  appear  almost  ubiquitous,  and  so  puzzled  the  authori 

ton  an 


HOSPITAL  AT  FAIB  OAKS. 


Banks  and  Fremont,  who  are  at  Middletown,"  the  Secret 
graplied  to  McClellan,  so  late  as  tlic  24th  of  June,  "apj 
accurate  knowledge  on  the  subject."  The  fact  was,  that  < 
son  commenced  a  march  of  his  main  body  toward  Richmoi 
gade  of  cavalry  and  a  battery  at  Harrisonburg,  to  watch  t) 
the  Nationals  in  the  Valley,  and  on  the  25th  he  arrived  at 
miles  from  Richmond,  with  about  thirty-five  thousand  men, 
blow  on  McCIellan's  right.  Robert  E.  Lee  had  succeeded  Jo 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  was  n< 
liis  troops  to  resist  MpClellan. 

The  position  of  the  Array  of  the  Potomac  was  now  pei 
tunato,  and  required  great  skill  and  caution  in  its  managemi 
it  was  inactive,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  a  large  force  beliinc 
iny,  for  the  protection  of  its  line  of  communication  with  it: 

'  Tho  troops  on  the  Richmon'l  sJdo  of  the  CliickahominT  were  Boon  stronj^lr  Intri 
Fair  O.iks  and  tlio  Seven  Pines.  Keyos  was  on  the  extreme  flanlt.  bv  the  While  Orik  Si 
Heintzeliiian.  and  still  farther  to  the  ri;;ht  Sumner  oeeiipiwd  gniund  on  both  bl*le»  of  tilt 
lo  the  right  was  tho  division  of  Franklin,  that  crossed  on  the  5th  of  Jnne.  The  line  jtn 
of  front.  The  line  of  Intron-^hraents  was  at  an  average  distance  fntm  niehmond.  In  a 
miles.  The  conntry  was  moetly  level.  In  wet  weather  a  ^eater  jiortiun  of  H  wa3  a  sw 
If  wasili.tteil  with  stagnant  p<«i]}. 

Fitz-Jolm  Porter's  corps  remained  behind  tho  Cliickahominy.  his^-i^ht  resting  rn 
up  toward  tho  Central  Virginia  railway-erossins,  with  Stonemnn's  cavalry  scouting  o 
approiiehes  between  him  and  tho  Pamankey  to  the  lino  of  cnmmnn'icitlon  with  the  ■ 
White  House. 

I;t  tlii.H  picture  a  good  re;ir;'sentatIon  is  glvon  of  the  army  wagon,  uaej  by  lUousan 
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• 

Wbite  Houne,  on  the  Pamnnkey.  Had  that  base  of  supplies  been  changed 
to  a  point  on  the  James  River  inunedi^tely  after  Rodgers  drove  the  Confed- 
erate gun-boata  to  Richmond,  and  held  that  highway,  it  would  doubtless 
have  given  a  great  advantage  for  maneuvering  against  that  capital  Now, 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  move  forward,  either  to  thus  change  the  base 
or  to  throw  the  entire  army  across  the  Chickahominy,  vigorously  attack  the 
Confederate  lines,  and,  if  unsuccessful,  then  to  make  the  base  on  the  James, 
as  was  afterward  done  by  compnlsion.  This  was  the  alternative  presented 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief^  and  his  habitual  indecision,  which  seemed  chronic 
in  his  character,  caused  a  delay  until  his  foe  would  no  longer  permit  him  to 
consider.' 

During  the  three  weeks*  siege  of  Richmond  public  expectation  was  kept 
constantly  on  the  alert,  by  frequent  assurances  that  the  decisive  battle  would 
be  fought  "  to-morrow."  On  the  2d  of  June,  the  day  when  Hooker  looked 
into  Richmond,  the  Commander  said :  "  I  only  wait  for  the  river  to  fall  to 
cross  with  the  rest  of  the  force  and  make  a  general  attack."  Anxious  to 
give  him  every  possible  support,  the  President  ordered  five  regiments  at 
Baltimore  to  join  him ;  placed  the  disposable  force  at  Fortress  Monro^  at 
his  service,  and  notified  ^m  that  McCall's  division  of  McDowell's  corps 
would  be  sent  to  him  by  water  from  Fredericksburg  as  speedily  as  possible. 
In  reference  to  that  notification  the  General  said  in  a  dispatch :*  "I  shall  be 
in  perfect  readiness  to  move  forward  and  take  Richmond  the 
moment  McCall  reaches  here,  and  the  ground  will  admit  the  pas-  *  "J^  ^' 
sage  of  artillery." 

The  loyal,  people  were  delighted  by  this  assurance ;  and  when  it  was 
known   that  McCall's  forces  had  arrived  at  the  White  House,  a  few  days 
later,*  they  expected  immediate  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Rich-  ^ 
mond,  ibr  word  had  come  that  Jackson  and  Ewell  had  just  been 
fighting  Fremont  and  Shi^ds  near  the  upper  Shenandoah,*  so  that  these 
fi>rce8    were  yet  withheld  from  I,eeL      But  already  McClellan  had  tele- 
graphed' the  dampening  intelligence — "  I  am  completely  checked 
by  the  weather.    The  Chickahominy  is  in  a  dreadful  state ;  we     '  ""*  ^''' 
have  another  rain-etorm  on  our  bands."    In  the  same  dispatch  there  was  a 
sentence  ominous  of  an  indefinite  delay.    It  ran  thus — "  I  present  for  your 
consideration  the  propriety  of  detaching  largely  from  Ualleck's  army  [in  the 
Mississippi  Valley]  to  strengthen  this" — an  operation  that  would  require 
two  or  three  weeks  at  least.     The  Secretary  of  War  gave  him  cordial 
assurance  of  bis  desire  to  give  him  every  possible  aid,  and  informed  him  that 
preparations  were  made  for  sending  to  him  the  remainder  of  McDowell's 
corps,  that  officer  being  directed  to  co-oi)erate  fully  with  him.     But  the  terms 
'of  that  co-operation,  which  was  simply  that  McDowell  sliould  retain  an  indc- 

■  It  iccnM  proper  b«re  tn  remark  that  In  Ms  Keport,  miiU  more  than  a  year  later,  Oaneral  MoClellan  aajr* 
that  a  dlaiiatch  to  him,  nKeirtxt  from  the  Sucratury  of  War  »n  the  ISch  uf  May,  loformlnx  hint  that  MoDsiraU 
hMl  baen  otAenA  to  zntirch  to  lija  aaalatooco  by  the  ahorteat  route  from  Frederickabaig.  remtcred  it  impoaalbla 
for  blm  ta  nae  tltc  Jaioe*  Birer  aa  a  linr  of  nperatlaaa.  "  It  forced  mr,"  hu  aatd,  "  to  esubliab  our  depots  on  the 
Pamnnkey,  and  approach  Ciebmond  from  the  north."  It  waa  eleven  dan>  hofore  tbut  dispii>r;i  v-as  aaot  that 
Itod^ra  went  up  to  DrrvTy'i  BlnCT;  and  General  Barnard,  the  Chief  En«lnrFr  of  the  Army  of  iha  Potaaia<k 
aaya  that  tlie  decision  tn  make  "the  depot  of  (applies  on  the  Pamnnkey,  aiid  appniach  Eichmowl  fromthA 
north,"  waa  nwlr  at  Boprr's  Church,  on  the  Itth,  or  ten  days  bafore  the  raoeipt  of  tha  dlspatoh  (rum  tha  8e«tu- 
tary  at  War. 

'  See  pag<'S  S9«  anl  W7. 
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pendent  command,  were  so  offensive  to  McClellan  that  he  ai 
cannot  control  all  of  his  troops  I  Avant  none  of  them,  an< 
to  fight  the  battle  with  what  I  have,  and  let  others  be  resj 
resuft.'" 

This  dispatch  was  written  just  after  a  most  mortify 
occurred.  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  one  of  the  most  active  of  1 
cavalry  officere,  had  on  that  and  the  previous  day  made  a 

around  the  Army  ol 
with  fifteen  hundre 
four  pieces  of  horse 
attacked  and  dispen 
rons  of  the  Fifth  Reg 
Hanover  Old  Church 
Royall,  and  sweepini 
to  the  White  Iloust 
Station,  seized  and  1 
wagons  and  two  si 
with  forage  at  Gar 
above  the  White  '. 
Pamunkey ;  capture 
away  one  hundred 
prisoners,  and  two  hu 
mules  and  horses ;  res 
and  during  the  nig 
Chickahominy,  neai 
Bridge,  on  hastily  provided  ones,  and  then  leisurely  reti 
mond,  on  the  morning  of  the  15tb,  by  the  Charles  Cit 
was  the  first  of  many  similar  but  far  more  destructive 
parties  during  the  war.  It  produced  great  commotion  in  tl 
Potomac,  but  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  McClellan  reports 
every  direction." 

For  ten  days  longer  all  was  quiet  on  the  Chickahominy ; 
time  the  Confedei-atcs  were  taking  measures  to  strike  a  bio 
of  the  Potomac,  which,  when  it  was  given,  came  near  bei 
Stuart's  raid  was  more  a  reconnoissance  for  information  thai 
for  destruction.  It  was  determined  to  draw  Jackson  quietly  fi 
doah  V.alley,  and  have  him  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  strikt 
of  McClellan's  anny  near  jMechanicsville,  and  uncover  the 
stream,  when  a  heavy  force  would  join  him,  sweep  down  the 
Chickahominy  toward  the  York  River,  and  seize  the  comtau 


I  Dispatch  to  tho  Sccrctniy  of  War,  Jane  14, 1S62.  In  that  angrr  dispatch  he  made 
fttfon  of  inonlinate  ambition  on  the  part  of  a  brother  ofBcer.  McDowell  had  politely  V 
desire  to  h^ve  MeCalPe  division  of  his  own  corps  placed  so  as  to  join  hira  immediately  oi 
of  this  request,  which  w*as  in  accordance  with  orders  from  the  War  Department  on  the 
said — "I  do  not  feci  that,  in  such  circamstances  as' these  nndcr  which  I  am  now  pla« 
should  wish  the  <rcnerftl  interest  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  purpost*  of  Incrc-asing  his  comi 
newspapers  had  intimated  that  it  was  possible  that  McDowell  miirht  take  -Richmond  w| 
Clellan.  bnt  I  here  is  no  evidence  tliat  the  former  had  any  such  Intentions.  Nor  could 
moved  by  such  purely  personal  considerations,  f'trin  the  same  dispatch  he  said,  **you  ki 

'  Portions  of  the  First,  Fourth,  and  Ninth   Virginia  cavalry,  nn  1   two   sqnadm 
Le^on. 
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the  Potomao  with  the  White  House.     To  mask  this  movement, 

ive   the   impression    to    both    McClellan    and    his    Qovernment 

I  formidable  operations   wero  to   be   begun   in   the   Shenandoah 

le  sent  Whiting's  division  in  that  direction,  in  a  way  that  would 

discovered  by  the  National  scouts.     As  we  have  observed,  the 

was  Bucccssful,  aud  Jackson  suddenly  appeared  at  Ashland  on  the 

me. 

Ian  had  promptly  informed  the  Secretary  of  War*  of 

ed  movement  of  Whiting,  but  on  the  same  day,  pos-     *^i^'*' 

)thcr  information,  he  telegraphed  to  him  that  a  general 

It  might  take  jjlace  at  any  hour,  and  adding — "  After  to-morrow 

ight  the  Rebel  army  as  soon  as  Providence  will  permit."     Two 

he  informed  the  President  that  his  defensive  works  would  be  com- 

next  day,  and  tlicn  expressed  a  desire  to  lay  before  the  Executive  his 

to  the  present  state  of  military  affairs  throughout  the  whole 
and  also,  he  said,  to  "  learn  the  disposition,  as  to  numbers  and 
)f  the  troops  not  nnder  my  command  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere."  To 
5t,  so  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  under  the  circumstances,  the 
kindly  replied  tliat  he  would  be  glad  to  have  him  give  his  views, 

"  it  would  not  direct  too  much  of  your  time  and  attention  from 
inder  your  immediate  command ;"  but  he  thought  it  best  not  to  com- 
;he  information  respecting  the  armies  asked  for,  either  by  letter  or 
as  it  might  reacli  the  Confederates.' 

the  siege  of  Richmond  went  quietly  on.  Works  had  been  thrown 
?s  Jjuilt,  re-eiifoitsements  called  for,  and  abundant  complaints 
Finally,  on  the  25th,  General  Ileiutzel man's  corps,  with  a  p.art  of 
J  Sumner's,  was  ordered  to 
'ard  on  the  Williamsburg 
ugh  a  swampy  wood,  for 
e,  the  commanding  general 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
leyond, "  and  to  place  Gene- 
:zclman  and  Sumner  in  a 
o  suppcH-t  tlio  attack  in- 
be  made  on  tlio  Old  Tavern 
!th  or  2Ttli,  Ijy  General 
by  assailing  that  position 
ar."  The  movement  was 
ight  ensued,  in  which  the 
jf  Sickles  and  Grover,  of 
division,  bore  the  brunt, 
r  Kearney,  and  resulted  in 
the   Nationals  of  five  hun- 

sixteen  men  killed  and  wounded.  This  is  called  The  Battlk 
Grovje.  General  McClellan  reported  that  the  coveted  point 
;d  with  very  little  loss,  and  that  "the  enemy  were  driven  from 
x" 


^^^-^t|! 


(AiioBi.  r.  nconjsLMAii. 


■  MoCIellan's  Report,  pag*  11  & 
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LEE  PREPARING  TO   STRIKE  MoCLELLAN. 


On  returning  from  overlooking  the  affair  at  the  Oak  Gr 
telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  "  contrahands  "  ha< 
him  that  Jackson  was  at  or  near  Hanover  Coiiit-House,  and  th 
had  arrived  in  Richmond  the  day  before,  with  re-cnforc«ment; 
was  inclined  to  think  Jackson  would  attack  his  right,  and  tha 
were  true,  that  the  Confederate  force  was  two  hundred  thous; 
he  would  "  have  to  contend  against  vastly  superior  odds." 
Government  to  understand  that  he  considered  himself  "  in  m 
hie "  for  tho  inferiority  of  his  numbers ;  and  in  seeming  j 
defeat,  he  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  that  also.'  Mon 
previously"  he  had  wisely  prepared  for  a  defe: 
■  arrangements  for  a  change  of  base  from  tlie  Pai 
James,  in  the  event  of  disaster.' 

Lee's  preparations  for  striking  McClellan  a  fatal  blow,  < 
siege  of  Richmond,  were  completed  on  the  25th  of  Jnne,  and 
inff  mominsr  information  that  reached  the  latter  of  the  advance 
his  right,  caused  him  to  abandon  all  thought  of  moving  towai 
rate  Capital.  lie  at  once  took  a  defensive  position,  and 
retreat  to  the  James  River.'  He  considered  the  positions  of 
the  Ricbmond  side  of  the  Chickahominy  as  reasonably  secun 
for  a  passage  for  their  retreat  through  the  White  Oak  Sw 
dently  taken.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy  the  r 
sisting  of  the  corps  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  about  twenty-s( 
strong,  was  also  strongly  posted.  It  was  composed  of  tl 
Morell,  Sykcs,  and  McCall,  Avith  a  large  portion  of  the  c 
Porter  had  ten  lica\-y  guns  in  a  battery  on  the  banks  of  the 
McClellan  says  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  to  deal  with  d 
numbers,  but,  relying  upon  the  char.acter  of  his  followers,  lie  ; 
calmly  to  await  the  bursting  of  the  coming  storm."* 

He  did  not  wait  long.  General  Lee  called  a  council  of  gei 
the  25th,'  when  it  was  resolved  to  begin  the  movement 
right,  already  mentioned,  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
to  advance,  take  with  him  Branch's  troops,  near  Hanover  Cc 
turn  the  Beaver  Dam  Creek  back  of  Mechanicsville.  General 
to  cross  the  Chickahominy  at  Meadow  Bridge,  and  move  on  ] 

1  "  I  win  ilo  nil  that  n  General  cm  do  with  tho  Rplondkl  army  I  hare  the  honor  to  con 
if  It  Is  destniycd  by  overwhelmln;^  numbers,  can  at  least  die  with  it  and  Bhju-o  Its  fate.  R 
action,  which  will  j)n»bably  oecnr  to-morrow,  or  within  a  short  titne,  is  a  disaster,  the  re! 
thrown  on  my  shouhlers;  it  mast  i-est  where  It  belongs."  Dia;>atcbe3  to  the  Secretary  » 
at  Bis  o'clock  In  the  eveninff. 

To  this  dispatch  the  President  replied,  that  the  Genernrs  cujrgestion  that  he  mlijhl 
200,000,  and  his  talk  us  to  whom  the  responsiliility  would  belons:,  pained  him  very  mncl 
can,**  said  Mr.  J.lneoln,  "and  act  on  the  presnniptinn  that  yon  will  do  the  best  you  can 
while  you  continucT  unjeneroualy  I  think,  to  assume  tliat  I  could  (rive  you  more  if  I  woul 
shall  omit,  no  ojjportunity  to  send  you  re-enforcements  whenever  I  possibly  can." 

On  the  20th  General  MeCIelbn  had  re[>orted  the  force  under  his  command  at  l.V).S33, 
were  present  or  fit  for  duty  ;  the  remainder.  *ir>.r>ll,  being  absent  on  furlough,  or  sick,  and 
troops,  it  has  boon  since  ascertained,  numbcr«^  about  7%,O0D,  and  Jackson  Increased  the  nu 
Beauregard  was  not  at  Richmond. 

'Itepoi-t  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Angasti,  IStVJ,  page  12-1. 

•  Keport,  page  121. 

*  Keiwrt,  page  124 

5  Composed  of  Generals  Leo,  naldwin,  J.ack»on,  ,\.  P.  Hill,  T>.  H.  Hill,  Utiser, 
Wise,  Anderson,  Whiting,  Ripley,  and  Magruder. 
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the  Mechanicsville  bridge  should  b«  uncovered,  Longstreet 
Hill  were  to  cross,  and  proceed  to  the  support  of  the  troops  on 
do  of  the  stream.  This  movement  would  leave  only  the  divi- 
uger  and  Magruder  between  McClellan's  left,  at  Fair  Oaks,  and 

)jectcd  movement  of  the  Confederates  was  delayed  until  the  after- 

!  26th,  when,  at  about  three  o'clock,  A.  P.  Hill  crossed  the  Chicka- 

id  drove  a 

and     bat- 

loclianics- 

:    to     the 

near  Bi- 
ll. The 
had  been 
in  time  to 
fie  pickets 
e  for  the 
ttle.  The 
ft-ere  now 
losted    on 

overlook- 
er Dam 
■  Ellison's 
!  MeCall's 
lia  Re- 
;ht    thon- 

liundred 
:li   five  batteries,  occupied  a  position  commanding  the   stream 

the  open  fields  beyond,  over  which  the  Confederates  must  ap- 
hese,  with  two  regiments  of  Meade's  brigade  as  reserves,  were 
rted  by  Morell's  division  and  Sykes's  regulars.      General  Rey- 

the  right,  and  General  Seymour  the  left,  and  the  brigades  of 
[artindale  and  Griffin  were  deployed  on  the  right  of  McCall.  The 
er  the  creek  had  all  been  destroyed,  and  trees  were  felled  along 

face  of  these  formidable  obstacles,  and  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
y,  the  leading  brigades  of  Hill,  followed  by  Longstreet's,  moved 
ck.  Tlien  they  massed  on  the  National  left  to  turn  it,  expecting 
fall  on  its  right  at  the  same  time;  but  the  movement  was  foiled 
r,  who  stoutly  opposed  it.  There  was  a  terrific  battle,  and  thcr 
es  were  hurled  back  with  fearful  carnage.  Night  fell,  and  at  nine 
IE    Battle    of   Mechaxicsviixe   ceased.'    The  IJationals    were 


JIBOnANK«TII.tB   Il"IIMi3  OVna  Z'.ly.  f:il!rK.\IIO\IINY.> 


vjei^  of  iho  bridjro  from  tlic  Me:'hnnl(*8vIllo  aide  of  tho  strenm  na  It  nppoftred  when  thp  writer 
he  close  of  May,  1  HiG.  Tlie  Clilekuhttinlny  wnft  then  "  np,"  and  overflowing  the  wooded  bottom, 
toward  I^ichmnnil  is  seen  the  edge  of  the  high  plain,  along  which  was  a  line  of  heavy  fortlftca. 
the  Confcdorntes,  and  which  commanded  the  Ghlckahomlny  for  a  hmg  distance. 
[TTtd  on  the  fame  gnmnd  where  the  skltmlsh  was  fivncht  on  the  HM.  and  ttil<  battle-ground  nl«» 
etnre  of  Ellison's  mill  ar  d  Tldnlty  on  pntrc  40J.  The  road  tnm  Meehanli-BVlIle  appronelilna  ih* 
fek,  mns  nliins  the  foot  of  the  distant  eminences,  almost  parallel  with  theatroam,  and  there  tha 
nfederate!^  presented  a  flank  to  the  flro  of  their  fooa. 
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inaatera  of  the  sitnation.    Expecting  a  renewal  of  the  fight  in  the  morning, 
the  gallant  Reserves  rested  on  their  arms  that  night.' 

Notwithstanding  the  Nationals  gained  a  decided  victory-  at  Ellison'* 
Mill,  McClellan  was  satisfied  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  fly  to  the 

James  River.  He  ascertained  that 
Jackson  had  passed  the  Beaver  Dam 
Creek  above,  and  waa  gaining  his  flank. 
Lee's  intention  to  strike  McClelUn'i 
communications  with  his  base  at  the 
White  House  was  clearly  developed, 
and  the  latter  was  left  to  choose  be- 
tween a  concentration  of  his  whole 
army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chicbt- 
hominy,  by  means  of  the  several  bridge* 
that  now  spanned  it,  and  there  give 
general  battle  to  Lee's  army;  to  con- 
centrate his  whole  force  on  the  right 
bank,  and  march  directly  on  Richmond; 
or  to  transfer  the  right  wing  to  that  side 
of  the  stream,  and  with  his  supplies 
retreat  to  the  James  River.  Experts 
say  that  a  skillful  and  energetic  com- 
mander would  not  have  hesitated  a 
moment  at  such  juncture  in  concentn- 
ting  his  forces  and  marching  on  Richmond,  whose  defenses  were  manned 
by  only  about  twenty-five  thousand  men.  Thus  ho  might  have  severed 
Lee  from  this  force  and  his  supplies,  and  turned  upon  and  crushed  him. 
Indeed,  Magmder  tremblingly  expected  this  movement;  and  it  was  a 
theme  of  just  wonder  among  many  of  the  Confederate  ofliicers  that  it  was 
not  made,  for  Richmond  was  then  really  at  the  mercy  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac* 

McClellan  chose  the  less  hazardous  course,  and  commenced  a  retreat 
toward  the  James  River,  for  which,  as  we  have  observed,  he  had  prepared 
several  days  before.  "  To  that  end,"  he  said,  "from  the  evening  of  the  26tli 
every  energy  of  the  army  was  bent."  He  had  alreatly  ordered  Colonel 
Ingalls,  the  Quartermaster  at  the  White  House,  to  send  the  stores  and 
munitions  of  war  of  every  kind  to  Savage's  Station,  bum  what  he  could 
not  remove,  and  for^vard  as  many  supplies  as  possible  up  the  James.  He 
also  sent  his  woimded  to  Savage's  Station,  and  prepared  to  cross  the  Chick*- 
hominy  with  £he  right  wing  for  the  flight,  a  perilous  thing  to  do  at  that 
crisis,  for  Jackson  and  Ewell  had  crossed  the  Beaver  Dam  Creek  above,  cot 


BATTLE  or  JiHrUAKICSTILLK. 


^  The  National  loss  was^aboat  fonr  hundred.  According  to  a  statement  made  to  Hr.  Swlnton  {Oampaifi 
q^  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  note,  page  145)  by  Qcncral  Lnngstrect,  the  Confedermte  loss  waa  betweea  thn« 
and  funr  thoOMnd. 

'  In  his  report  (Aognst  IS,  ISt!)  0«n«ral  Hngmder  said:  "Had  McClellan  masaed  his  whole  teee  I* 
eolnmn,  and  advanced  it  afialnst  an/  point  of  oar  line  of  battle,  aa  waa  dona  at  Aasterlitt  under  •iinllar  diMB- 
stanees  by  the  imatest  capUIn  uf  any  age.  thou|fh  the  head  of  his  ooUmn  would  hare  snlbml  freatif,  ■<• 
momentum  would  hare  Insarcil  him  socceaa.  and  the  oc«opatlon  of  otir  works  about  Blchraond,  and  cMse- 
qnently  the  city,  might  hare  been  his  reward.  His  Cillnrc  to  do  so  la  the  brat  sridenee  that  oar  tIm  moi- 
mandrr  fnlly  underatood  the  eharaoter  of  his  opponent"— Brporta  of  the  Operations  of  the  Army  of  Hi>rll>«* 
Virginia,  1.  1»L 
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\n  and  his  cavalry  from  the  Army,  and  Tronld  doabtless  fall  upon 

ok  in  the  morning ,  while  the  troops  of  Longstreet  and  the  Hills 

:k  his  front, 

-  to  gave  his  heavy  guns  and  supplr-train,  and  keep  Jackson  from 

with  the  removal  of  the  publio  property  at  the  White  House, 

found  it  necessary  to  hold  the  Fifth  Corps  back  for  that  purpose, 

have  observed,  the  soldiers  slept  on  their  arms  after  the  fight  at 

ilL     During  the  night  most  of  the  heavy  guns  and  wagons  were 

OSS  the  river,  and  at  a  little  before  dawn'  the  troops 

lly  withdrawn  to  a  strong  position  near  Gaines's  Mills,    *  '"gJa.*^' 

>oI  Arbor'  and  the  Chickahominy.     There,  in  line  of 

,h«!  arc  of  a  circle,  and  covering  the  approaches  to  the  bridges 

's  and  Alexander's)  over  which  the  troops  were  to  cross  the  river 

3se  on  the  Richmond  side,  the  Fifth  Corps  awaited  attack.     A  few 

e-guns  were   yet  in   posi- 

and  those  which  were 
r  the  stream  were  planted 
ver  the  approaches  to  the 
lorell's  division  occupied 
ir  a  deep  ravine  traversed 
:,  and  Sykes's  division  of 
id  Duryea's  Zouaves  were 
rit,  extending  toward  Cool 
cCall's  division  formed  a 
,  his  left  touching  Butter- 
i ;  Seymo'ur's  brigade  and 
>atterie8  of  Roberts  and 
immanded  the  rear,  and 
ider  General  Philip  St. 
^ooke'  were  performing 
J  flanking-service  near  the 

in y.  On  that  field,  where  Grant  and  Lee  fought  so  desperately 
later.  Porter  was  now  preparing  to  give  battle  td  a  foe  greatly 
r  in  numbers.  It  proved  to  be,  before  the  conflict  ended,  thirty- 
iud  against  seventy  thousand. 

was  attacked  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon'  by  A.   P.  Hill, 
tie  advance  of  Lee's  column,  and  had  been  waiting    » ,_  g. 
1,  who  was  to  fonn  the  left  of  the  Confederate  line,  to 

Longstreet  was  held  back  for  the  same  purpose.  The  brunt  of. 
fell  first  upon  Sykes,  who  threw  the  assailants .  back  in  great  con- 
1  with  heavy  loss.  Many  of  these,  so  easily  repulsed,  were  re- 
^ts  who  had  just  come  up  from  the  sea-board,  and  had  never  been 
before.  Longstreet  was  at  once  ordered  forward  to  their  relief 
cterans.  He  was  directed  to  make  a  feint  on  Porter's  left,  but  was 
ly  and  stoutly  met  that  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  real  attack  or 

called  New  C<iol  Arbor  was  nomrer  Dr.  Giiiie«'l  than  Old  Cool  Arbor,  u  will  b«  obaerred  by 

i  map.  ' 

ipsniei  of  the  Fifth  Bcgnliir  Cavtirf,  two  sqnndroni  of  |tbe  Flnt  BcgiiUr,  and  three  niQadroos  of 

.sylvania  Cavalry. 

lions  of  A.  P.  Uill,  Anderson,  and  WhlUng,  formed  the  oenter. 
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effect  nothing.  So  he  resolved  to  cany  the  heights  bf  aasanlt  While  he 
was  preparing  to  do  so  the  ooi-ps  of  Jackson  and  D.  IL  Hill's  diviaon 
arrived,  the  former  taking  position  on  Longstreet's  left,  and  the  latter,  after 
severe  and  successful  fighting,  gaining  his  destined  point  on  the  extreme  left 
of  the  Confederate  line.  Swell's  division,  in  the  mean  time,  came  into  action 
on  Jackson's  right,  and  two  of  the  bitter's  brigades  were  sent  to  assist  A.  P. 
Hill. 

The  Confederate  line  was  now  in  complete  order,  and  made  a  genoil 
advance.  Porter,  hard  pressed,  sent  to  McClellan  for  aid,  but  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  persuaded  that  the  Confederates  between  himself  and 
Richmond  outnumbered  his  own  forces,  could  spare  only  Slocum's  division 
of  Franklin's  corps.'  He  was  not  aware  that  Magrudor,  who  was  making  s 
great  show  and  noise  on  his  front,  was  repeating  his  successful  game  of 
deception  practiced  in  the  vicinity  of  Torktown,  and  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  only  twenty-five  thousand  men,  opposed  to  McClellan's  siity 
thousand,  well  intrenched,  and  was  trembling  for  the  safety  of  his  army  and 
the  capital.* 

Slocum's  division  crossed  Alexander's  bridge,  and  made  Porter's  force 
about  thirty-five  thousand  strong.  It  reached  him  at  half-past  three  o'clock, 
when  the  whole  of  Lee's  army  on  that  side  of  the  river  was  in  the  action. 
So  imminent  was  Porter's  peril  that  the  re-enforcements  were  divided,  even 
to  regiments,  and  hastily  sent  to  weak  points.  The  conflict  was  terrible, 
especially  on  the  leil,  between  the  houses  of  Adams  and  Dr.  Gtunes.  Indeed, 
the  struggle  along  the  whole  line  was  fierce  and  persistent  for  hoore,  and 
the  issue  for  a  long  time  was  extremely  doubtfuL 

At  five  o'clock  Porter  again  called  for  aid,  and  MdClellan  sent  him  the 
brigades  of  French  and  Meagher,  of  Richardson's  division.  They  went  fo^ 
ward  at  a  quick  pace,  but  before  they  could  reach  the  river  the  Confederates, 
at  about  six  o'clock,  had  rallied  every  available  platoon  in  their  ranks  for  a 
desperate  effort  to  break  or  crush  the  National  line.  Brigade  after  brigade 
was  hurled  against  the  Union  line,  striking  it  here  and  there  in  rapid  succes- 
sion and  tremendous  force,  where  it  appeared  weak,  hoping  to  break  it.  But 
for  a  long  time  it  stood  firm,  though  continually  thinned  and  weakened 
by  carnage.  Finally,  when  Jackson,  with  the  divisions  of  Longstreet  and 
Whiting,  made  a  furious  assault  upon  the  National  left,  Bntterfield's  gallant 

■  MoClollan  mi»l«  Inqalrlet  from  time  to  Umo  of  Heintzelmmn,  Keyet,  nmnklln,  and  Snmnrr,  ibMt 
BjNuiiig  men  from  their  respective  corps  to  Bend  to  Porter,  and  tbelr  repvrts  wem  all  diaoouragini^  for  Uigrt- 
der,  hy  groat  aklll  In  bis  display  of  troops,  made  each  belleTe  that  his  partlcniar  position  ml^ht  b«  aassllcd  it 
any  time  by  on  overwhcluiing  force.  Sec  tulegropblc  oorrespoDdonco  between  UcClelian  and  theae  ooflsinsarf- 
tn,  Jane  26  and  27,  1363,  In  McClelUn's  licport,  pages  12S,  129. 

Hagmder,  as  wa  have  obeerml,  mantiged  with  Ms  Inferior  fore*  to  keep  np  a  Harry  of  ezcHnnent  all  aleat 
the  front  of  the  National  army  during  tbo  whole  day,  threatening  first  one  point  and  then  aaothar,  ai 
finally,  at  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  Torter  was  most  needing  re-onforcementa,  he  eansed  Botif'* 
pickets  to  be  attacked  by  a  strong  fbrcc.  Bums  sent  word  to  Hancock  to  propam  for  action.  The  TartBt:tf» 
had  Joat  arrived  when  the  latter  was  assailed  with  shot  and  shell  tmn  an  nnsospoeted  Confederat*  battery,  (al- 
lowed by  a  forioas  attack  of  Infontry.  Barns  on  one  side  and  Smith  on  the  other  enpported  Ilant-uck  with  tbelr 
Napoleon  and  I^irrott  gans,  and  Tery  soon  the  latter  repnised  his  assailants.  In  this  engagement,  sometiiiir* 
(oiled  The  Second  BaUlo  of  Fair  Ouka,  two  Georgia  regiments  were  draadfblly  shattered,  and  the  eokiMl  af  M* 
of  them  was  captured.  He  proved  to  be  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  one  of  the  most  aeUre  men  in  the  Incipient  sttges  •' 
the  rebellion  In  the  Snath.    See  page  fill,  volume  L 

'  Alluding  to  this  crIsU,  Magrudcr  In  bis  report  (Reports  o(  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  L  111)  t*t*^ 
"  I  considered  the  situation  of  onr  army  as  extremely  critical  and  perllooa.  The  larger  part  <it  It  was  m  ■b' 
opposite  side  of  tlie  Cbiekahomlny  ;  the  bridges  had  all  been  destroyed ;  bat  one  waa  reballt,  sod  lk<Tr  wnr  hrt 
Sr.900  men  between  bis  (MoClelhui'a)  army  of  100,000  men  and  Ulchmood," 
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brigade,  which  had  been  repelling  the  heaviest  of  the  attackd  for  more  than 
au  hour  unassisted,  now,  sorely  pressed  on  the  front  and  flank,  gave  way 
aud  fell  back  toward  the  woods  on 
Uie  Chickahominy,  leaving  the  bat- 
teries of  Allen,  Weedon,  Uart,  and 
Edwards,  exposed.  These  made  a 
desperate  defense^  but,  being  with- 
out support,  fell  back  with  a  loss  of 
several  guns.  Then  the  center 
beat,  and,  with  the  right,  fell  back 
in  the  same  direction,  toward 
Alexander's  bridge.  Seeing  .  this, 
Port«r  called  up  all  of  his  reserved 
and  remaining  artillery  (about 
eighty  guns  in  all),  covered  the 
retreat  of  his  infantry,,  and  for  an 
instant  checked  the  advance  of  the 
victors.  Just  at  that  moment  Gen- 
eral St.  George  Cooke,  without 
orders,  attacked  their  flank  with 
his  cavalry,  which  was  repulsed  and-  thrown  into  great  disorder.  The  horses, 
terrified  by  tlie  tremendous  roar  of  nearly  two  hundred  guns,  and  the  rattle 
of  thousands  of  muskets,  rushed  back  through  the  Union  batteries,  giving 

^  .  the  impression  that 

it  was  a  furious 
attack  of  Confede- 
rate cavalry.  This 
made  the  artil- 
lerists recoil,  and 
Porter's  whole 
force  was  pressed 
back  to  the  river. 
To  this  circum- 
stance Porter  at- 
tributed his  failure 
to  hold  the  field, 
and  to  take  off  all 
of  hia  guns  and 
wojinded. 

Porter's  troops 
were  now  pressing 
toward  the  bridge, 
many  of  them  in 
fearful  disoraer,  and  for  a  moment  all  seemed  to  be  lost,  for  line  Confederates 
were  in  crushing  force  just  behind  them.  But  relief  for  the  fugitives  was  at 
hand.  French  and  Meagher  had  just  crossed  the  bridge,  covered  by  the 
heavy  guns  in  position  on  the  Richmond  side  of  the  river,  and,  gathering  up 
the  vast  multitude  of  stragglers,  checked  the  flight.  They  advanced  rapidly 
to  the  fi^nt,  with  cheers  that  thrilled  with  joy  the  fainting  hearts  of  the 
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Unionists.  Behind  them  the  shattered  brigades  were  sp< 
while  the  batteries_  of  Griffin  and  Martin  poured  a  destructive 
and  sliell  upon  the  head  of  Lee's  cohimn.  Seeing  fresli  troops 
and  ignorant  of  their  number,  the  Confederates  fell  back  an 
the  field  they  had  won,  at  a  fearful  cost  to  themselves  and  thi 
ended  the  sanguinary  Battle  of  Gaines's  Farm.' 

During  the  night  the  thinned  and  exhausted  regiments  of 

were 

drawn 

side    ( 

the  re 

formin 

guard, 

ing  th 

them. 

of     Si 

Emor] 

been 

Portei 

ceedcc 

House 

Yorkt 

joined 

the 

With 

ended 

Richre 

McClellan  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  capturing  it,  and  studiei 
should  transfer  liis  array  and  supplies  to  the  bank  of  the  Jamc 
ing  he  infonned  his  General  officers  of  his  deteiinination  to 
fight,  and  gave  orders  accordingly,  directing  Keyes  to  adv 
corps  through  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  across  the  creek  that  tr 
take  position  on  the  other  side,  so  as  to  cover  the  passage 
trains. 

Before  day-break  the  next  morning*  General  'M 

°  186a.        ^^  Savage's  Station,  and  remained  there  all  day,  f 

the  movement,  which   was  commenced  at  an   ea 

noon  Keyes  was  in  the  prescribed  position.     During  the  day 

tered  division  was  moved  across  the  swamp,  an<l  ]>l!vcod  in  posi 

the  roads  leading  from  Richmond  toward  Wliilc   Oak  Swat 

■  The  Coiircilcnitcs  In  their  reports  calleil  it  T7ie  Battle  of  Oit  CMdcahomlny.  Fi 
reportB  of  Gencrnl  McClellan,  and  of  General  Porter  and  hi-i  subordinates;  alstj,  of  Genen 
dinatea,  contained  in  voliiino  I.  of  the  Jlfport^  of  the  Anntj  of  XorL'urn  Virginia^  The 
may  be  given  only  in  nnrtibers  derived  from  estimaies.  as  McClellan  Bays,  "  no  peneral  retc 
we  had  arrived  nt  Harrison's  I-Tn<lin2:,"  sovend  days  afterward.  The  estimates  make  the 
battle  about  .S.iWOmen.  of  whom  6.000  weroltilled  and  wounded.  Among  those  who  were  ( 
John  F.  ReynoUls.  The  Confederate  losa  was  probably  abont  5,000.  Porter  lost  22  gtin; 
off  the  bridt-'c  into  the  river. 

*  This  is  a  view  of  the  rains  of  Dr.  Gaines's  mills,  near  which  the  battle  was  fon^bt,  as 
the  writer  sl^ctdied  the  spot,  at  the  close  of  May,  1S66.  The  one  in  the  forepronnd  was  a  i 
brict;  and  the  other,  rnoro  disLint  across  the  stream,  of  which  only  the  fluino  and  wheel  i 
milL    The  road  seen  on  the  slope  is  In  the  direction  of  ^feellanlef  ville. 


^'%t2y:^j^' 
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nd  at  night  McCall's  weakened  division  was  also  moved  forward 

l.ir  puipose.     These  were  followed   by  a  train  of  five  thousand 

ien  with  ammunition,  pro- 

l  baggage,'  and  a  drove  of       i 

B  hundred   beef  oattle,  all 

lad  to  make  the  passage  of 

)  along  narrow  causeways 

i.     Yet    80    perfectly  was 

lent  masked  from  the  Con- 

tliat  they  had  no  suspicion 

the  night  of  the  28th.     To 

trains  and  the  cattle  to 
)rward,  the  corps  of  Sum- 
fleintzelman,  and  Smith's 
f   Franklin's    corps,  were 

form  an  interior  line,  and 

the  Richmond  side  of  the 
i  Swamp  until  dark  of  the 
position  to  cover  the  roads 
)ntl,  and  also  Savage's  Station,  on  the  railway,  where  Slocnm's 
as  left  as  a  reserve.  Then  they  were  to  fall  back  across  the 
id  join  the  fugitive  army.  The  left  of  this  covering  force  rested 
8  old  iutrenchments,  to  the  left  of  the  Seven  Rnes,  and  the  right 
iver  Savage's  Station. 

was  a  little  flurry  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  when  Franklin's 
idrew  from  Golding's  farm  in  front  of  Woodbury's  Bridge.  The 
tes  opened  their  artillery  on  Smith's  division  from  Gamett's  Hill, 
Porter's  late  position  on. Gaines's  Hill,  beyond  the  Chickahominy. 
followed  by  an  attempt  of  two  Georgia  regiments  to  carry  the 
iut  to  be  abandoned,  when  they  were  driven  back  V)y  the  Twenty- 
{  York  and  Forty-ninth  Pennsylvania,  who  were  on  picket  duty 
;tion  of  Mott's  battery.  This  repulse  confirmed  the  Confederates 
lef  that  McClellan's  army  was  all  behind  his  intrenchments,  pre- 

another  attack. 

as  deceived.  He  supposed  McClellan  might  at  once  throw  his 
ee  across  the  river,  and  give  battle  to  preserve  his  communication 
rVhite  House ;  or  else,  if  it  was  his  intention  to  relinquish  the  siege  of 
1,  that,  having  possession  of  the  lower  bridges  of  the  Chicka- 
le  would  follow  the  way  down  the  Peninsula  which  Johnston  came 
e  kept  the  great  bulk  of  his  army  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river, 

battle  if  it  should  be  ofiered,  or  to  strike  the  retreating  forces  on 

rear ;  and  he  sent  Stuart  and  Ewell  to  seize  the  railway  and  cut 
I's  communication  with  the  White  House.  They  found  that  supply- 
bandoned,  a  greater  portion  of  the  stores  and  munitions  of  war 
and  the  remainder,  with  the  White  House  itself,  in  flames.' 

nrero  given  U>  tlio  dlfTeront  oommMiden  to  load  tfaetr  wasrons  with  ammanltton  ami  pptvlslonfl,  and 
■  ha'.,'a:i^(',  :in(i  to  destroy  all  property  which  could  nitt  bo  taken  ftway. 

T  had  Ix'en  s^-nt  that  morning  to  this  commander  at  the  -White  Ho  jse  tn  apply  the  ^trch  tt»  every 
>t  already  removed,  so  soon  aa  Indlcatlooa  at  danger  shonM  appear.     Warning  thereof  \r.ia  quito 
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Lee  was  perplexed  by  these  circumstances,  for  Huger  ai 
that  day  reported  the  National  fortifications  in  front  of  the 
to  be  fully  manned.  That  night  the  amazing  fact  was  disch 
federate  commander  that  a  greater  portion  ol'  the  -tVrmy  of  t 
departed,  not  to  give  battle  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ch 
to  retreat  down  the  Peninsula;  but  to  take  a  new  position 
Uiver,  witli  that  stream  as  a  highway  for  supplies,  and  a  th 
operation  of  a  naval  force,  by  which  its  offensive  and  defensi 
be  wonderfully  strengthened.  He  made  instant  preparatioi 
to  cmsh  that  army  before  it  could  gain  its  destined  goal. 

McClellan  left  Savage's  Station  at  an  early  hour  on  the 


T(KW   AT  B^VAGE'b  BTATION  llf  186A.> 


29th,  and  moved  across  the  White  Oak  Swamp  toward 

retreating  columns.     He  had  issued  the  day  befc 

"1^2.        dinary  documents.     One  was  an  order  for  the  si 

men  who  could  not  march,  to  be  left  at  Savag 

surgeons,  rations,  and  medical  stores,  to  fall  into  the  hands 

rates.  ^     The  other  was  a  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  W 


early  given,  when  the  cars  sent  with  supjill'-s  toward  Savage's  Statifin  wcro  turned  bac 
reports  that  the  fonfecii-rates  wero  near.  Bef»»ro  the  close  of  the  day  na  i-nmi-nao  ainiti 
and  munitions  of  war  was  there  committed  to  thi,^  flames.  Tho  g:illant  Lieut-,-n:vnt  O.' 
Poughkeepsie  (who  gave  his  young  life  to  his  country  In  consequence  of  a  wound  rece 
who  was  among  those  detailed  ft»r  that  service,  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  socnc  i 
now  before  the  writer.  "Such  quanlitlus  of  elegant  new  tents."  ho  s;iiii ;  "of  nico  b 
liquors  and  wines,  cordials  and  meclinines,  oranges,  lemons,  beef,  corn,  wlilskey ;  imm 
boxes  on  Uixes  of  clothing,  and  every  thing  conceivable  for  use  and  contfort  were  comt 

The  White  House  itself,  as  we  have  observed,  was  not  Sjiared.  It  was  a  small  and 
tore  (sec  pngo  8S(I),  surrounded  by  a  iielil  shaded  by  locust-trees.  The  patriotic  impul 
misrepresentation  of  Its  owner,  which  mailo  McClellan  Siiy,  ufflcially,  *'  I  have  taken  ft\ 
from  injury  this  house,  where  Washinirton  pisseil  the  first  portion  of  his  marrieil  1 
niyself,  nor  permit  others  to  occupy  it,  or  the  grounds  in  the  Immediate  vicinity^— 
feelings  of  contempt.  At  the  time  we  are  considering  it  was  occupied  by  Uomaa  C* 
who  aceomp;inied  the  National  army  for  the  relief  of  distress. 

'  This  fa  ft  view  of  Savage's  Station  as  it  appeared  whim  the  writer  skotclied  it.  al 
In  tlie  foi-cground  is  seen  the  celliu-  and  foundation  wall  of  Savage's  house,  »nd  botwc 
slalion  on  the  left  a  pleasant  grove,  In  which  many  of  the  wounded  in  the  Batlie  of  Gii 
ful  shelter  frum  the  hot  tun.  Savage's  hims-j  was  the  general  hospiLil  at  this  place  at  th 
text,  and  the  out-buildings  and  about  three  hundred  tents  annind  them  were  fi!Ie<l  will 

"  The  C^Jininander  ordered  aU  the  ambulances  to  dii>art  empty,  inst^id  of  carrying 
'■  four  or  flvo  thousand  wounded  and  sick  men  would  so  emlurrass  the  army,  that  its 
Bible."— 77ttf  Peni?i^u/a  Campaigtu,  by  J.  J.  Marks,  D.  D.,  pa^-o  233. 
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equal  in  history.'  In  a  most  unhappy  state  of  mind  he  moved  to  the  front 
with  his  stafi^  giving  general  orders  to  his  commanders  how  to  resist  pursuit, 
and  directing  Keyes  to  move  on  to  the  James  River,  and  occupy  a  defensive 
position  near  the  high  open  ground  of  Malvern  IlilL  Porter  was  to  follow 
him  and  prolong  the  line  toward  the  right,  and  the  trains  were  to  he  pushed 
forward  to  the  James  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  gun-hoats. 

At  about  the  hoar  when  McClellan  left  Savage's  Station,  Lee  put  his 
troops  in  motion  in  pursuit.'    Magruder  and  Iluger  were  ordered 
to  push  along  the  Williamsburg  and  Charles  City  roads,  to  strike    *'i^**' 
the  fugitives  on  flank  and  rear;   Longstreet  and  Hill  to  cross 
the  Chickahominy   at   New  Bridge,  and  move  by  flank    routes  so   as   to 
intercept  the  retreat ;  and  Jackson  was  to  cross  at  the  Grape  Yine  Bridge  and 
sweep  with  his  usual  celerity  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy. 

McClcllxm  had  twenty-four  hours  the  start  in  this  exciting  race,  and  his 
trains  and  a  large  part  of  his  army  were  well  on  toward  the  James  before  the 
pursuit  began.  Tet  that  advantage  did  not  secure  his  army  immunity  from 
a  terrible  struggle  for  life  with  its  foe.  It  began  on  the  extreme  rear,  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th,.  when  jMagruder  approached  Savage's  Station.  Seeing 
this  menace,  Sumner,  who  had  vacated  his  position  at  Fair  Oaks  early  in  the 
morning,  and  taken  position  on  Allen's  farm,  near  Orchard  Station,  moved 
his  corps  to  Savage's,  uniting  there  with  Smith's  division  of  Franklin's  corps, 
and  taking  chief  command.  The  divisions  of  Richardson  and  Sedgwick 
were  formed  on  the  right  of  the  railway,  fronting  Richmond,  the  latter  join- 
ing that  of  Heintzelman's  left. 

Magruder  made  a  furious  attack  on  Sedgwick's  right  at  about  nine 
o'clock,'  but  was  easily  repulsed.    Supposing  the  Nationals  to  be 
advancing,  he  sent  to  Hnger  for  aid.    Two  brigades  were  for- 

>  After  reporting  the  battle  of  the  preriona  day,  he  mid :  ■■  Had  1 13,009  or  eren  10,000  IW-ah  tronpa  to  iiM 
to  maneavor,  X  could  take  Kfchrauod ;  bat  I  bare  not,a  man  la  rewrrve,  and  shall  be  ^\w\  tu  cuver  my  retreat 
osul  ttve  the  owterial  and  penonnei  of  the  armf .  If  wo  have  lost  the  day.  we  have  yet  |irefl^rvetl  our  honor, 
and  DO  one  need  blueh  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  I  have  to>t  thla  battle  becaaw  my  force  waa  too  aoialL 
1  a^n  rtpeat,  that  I  ain  not  retponalble  fur  thla,  and  1  say  It  with  the  earnestness  of  a  general  who  feels  In  hia 
heart  the  loae  of  every  brave  man  who  has  been  needlessly  s^icrlfloctl.''  He  tild  the  Spcror.iry  that  he  hoped  to 
n-trleve  the  fortanee  of  the  day,  but  to  do  it  he  most  send  '*  very  large  re-enforretnonta,  and  aeod  them  at  once.** 
Tbeo,  rspeatin;  the  aaaertloa  that  the  OoTemiDant  mast  not  hold  htm  reaponslble  for  the  reaalt,  he  said:  "  I 
feel  too  raroeatly  to-oisht  I  have  seen  too  many  dead  and  wounded  comrades  to  feel  otherwise  than  that  the 
Government  has  not  aastained  this  army.  If  yoa  do  notTdo  bo  now  the  game  Is  lost  If  I  save  thla  army  now 
I  tell  yon  plainly  that  t  owe  no  thanka  to  yoa  or  any  other  persons  la  Washington.  Ton  have  done  your  best 
to  •aetlflee  this  army." 

Ullitary  hiatory  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  anlnstauoe  where  such  langoageof  on olHcer  to  hIa  superior  was 
|K>t  followeil  by  arrest  or  InaLtnt  dUmissal  from  the  service.  It  appears  utterly  Inewasablo,  judged  by  Oeneral 
MoCIellsn's  ofDcial  report  made  more  than  a  year  afterward,  in  which  it  is  reprated,  and  especially  In  the  clear 
Hgbt  of  anbse4)nent  Investtgatluo.  It  was  a  precedent  for  the  most  mischievous  insabortUnatlon  throughont  the 
army.  Had  Oeneral  Casey,  when,  after  the  Battle  of  Seven  Plnrs,  he  looked  sadly  upon  one-third  of  his  entire 
division  killed  or  m^med,  and  felt  keenly  the  lujastloe  of  tala  commander's  stinj^'ing  words  of  censure,  sent  a 
note  to  the  Comrnnnder-tn.Chlet  saying  (and  with  more  reason);  ^Bccsuee  of  your  wretchetl  blunder  In 
placing  me  in  the  position  I  was  In.  without  adequate  support,  I  lost  the  day,  you  and  not  I  mast  be  held 
responsible ;  If  any  of  my  division  are  saved,  I  tell  yon  plainly  I  owe  no  thanks  to  yon— yoa  have  done  yonr 
beat  to  aacrince  it,"  lie  would  prolatbly  have  been  arrested  on  a  Jnst  charge  of  most  dangerous  Insabordlnatton, 
and  perhaps  tried  by  a  dram  head  court-mnrtlal,  and  shot  before  sunset  by  the  order  of  his  chief,  as  an  example 
to  the  army.  The  act  would  have  been  Justified  by  military  discipline  ami  precedent.  But  the  patient  and  for- 
bearing  Prrstdent,  who  was  specially  Insnlted  by  the  diapatch.  only  replied,  after  telling  the  Irate  general  that 
re-enforcements  shoiild  l>e  sent  to  him  as  fast  as  possible :  "  If  you  have  had  a  drawn  battle  or  a  repulse.  It  is 
Uss  priee  we  pay  for  the  enemy  not  being  in  Washington.  We  protected  Washington,  ami  the  enemy  concco- 
tnted  on  yon.  Hvl  we  stripped  Washington,  ho  would  have  l>een  upon  ns  before  the  troops  sent  eoiild  hare 
got  to  yotL  Leas  than  a  week  ago,  yon  notified  ns  thwt  ■re.enforoements  were  leaving  Ktchmond  to  come  In 
f  not  of  as.     It  Is  the  nature  of  the  cose,  and  neither  yon  nor  the  Oovcrn:nrnt  is  to  bUmc." 
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warded,  but  these  were  withdrawn  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
Nationals  in  their  works  were  only  a  covering  party  for  the  retreating 
army.  Magrudcr  accordingly  made  dispositions  to  attack  them.  Unfo^ 
tunately  Heintzelman,  on  Sumner's  lefl,  who  had  been  directed  to  hold  the 
Williamsburg  road,  had  mistaken  the  order  and  fallen  back  entirely  across 
the  White  Oak  Swamp,  leaving  a  gap  of  three-foiirths  of  a  mile  between 
Sumner  and  Franklin,  and  placing  his  own  troops  too  distant  to  be  of  imme- 
diate service. 

Magruder  perceived  this  weakness,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  fell  upon  his  enemy  with  great  violence.  He  was  gallantly  m^ 
and  repulsed  by  the  brigade  of  General  Bums,  supported  by  those  of  Brooke 
and  Hancock.  The  Sixty-ninth  New  York  also  came  up  in  support,  while  the 
batteries  of  Pcttit,  Osborn,  and  Bramhall  took  an  effective  part  in  the  action. 
The  conflict  rage'd  furiously  until  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, when  Magrudcr  recoiled.  He  had  expected  aid  from  Jackson,  but  the 
latter  had  been  too  long  delayed  in  re-building  the  Grape  Vine  bridge. 
Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  fight,  and  thus  ended  Thb  Battlb  of  Savaqb's 
Station.'  Covered  by  French's  brigade  as  a  rear-guard,  the  National 
troops  all  fell  back  to  White  Oak  Swamp  that  night,  according  to  McClel- 
lan's  original  order  (now  repeated),  and  by  five  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning*  they  were  beyond  the  creek,  and  the  bridge  over  which 
'laaL**'  *'™°s*  ^^^  entire  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  its  trains  had 
passed  was  destroyed  behind  them.  Twenty-five  hundred 
wounded  men  had  been  left  at  Savage's  Station,  by  order  of  the  Command- 
ing General  It  was  a  sad  necessity,  for  many  of  them  were  afterward 
intense  sufferers  in  Confederate  prisons. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  McClellan  had  reached  Malvern  HiUs, 
which  he  considered  the  key  to  his  contemplated  new  position,  and  made 
the  mansion-house  on  the  estate  that  covered  their  southern  extremity  his 
head-quarters.*  There  he  made  arrangements  with  Major  Myer,  the  Chief  of 
the  Signal  Corps,  for  instant  commdnication  with  his  army  and  the  gun- 
boats, and  then  went  on  board  the  Galena,  to  confer  with  Conmiodore 
Rodgcrs.  By  this  time  a  greater  part  of  the  army  had  emerged  from  the 
White  Oak  Swamp  into  the  high  open  region  of  3Ialvem  Hills,  well  covoied 

>  Speaking  of  thte  battlr,  an  eye-wltneu  nid  tkat,  a*  nmul,  th*  ConlMentM  bad  barkd  hoTf  bwliM  d 
troops  a^nst  the  National  line  here  and  there,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  It.  Somettmea  tbe  tmopa  voaM 
reeolV  bnt  ^  there  vaa  General  Bnrna,^  said  the  narrator.  **  who.  with  clothet  and  bat  piereed,  and  fooa  owenJ 
with  bliKMl.  still  milled  and  cheert-d  bis  men.'"  On  one  occaaiAn.  two  exposed  companies  oommenced  to  ourc^ 
ufT  tbe  field.  **Tbe  General  expostulated,  entreated,  eocDmanded  tbein.  alt  In  Tain.  At  Lenfib.  takinf  od!  hw 
torn  hnt  and  tbrowtng  it  down,  he  beaoiiicbt  them  not  to  dla^rsoe  tbemseires  and  their  general  This  last  a|faal 
was  sncecssfbL  Thejr  retorned  and  fonght  more  desperately,  to  wipe  on t  the  cowsrdiee  of  a  monwaL'  lbs 
aame  writer  says — **  After  tbe  cnemf  was  repalsedat  Savafre's  Station,  General  Snraner  sent  to  Genefat  MKM- 
lan  fur,  as  be  expressed  blmsel(  'orders  to  pnab  the  enemy  into  the  Chickahomlnj.'  Tbe  OeneraTs  reply  wis, 
'  The  rear-guard  will  fallow  the  retrAt  of  the  main  body  of  the  army.'  On  the  rfropption  of  this  oomnund.  Ike 
greatest  oonttematlon  and  displeasare  relffned  among  both  officers  and  men.  Many  ppenly  rebelled— tbry 
wished  to  sacrlflce  tbemselres  In  any  way  rather  than  by  a  disgraceful  rstrsat"— Dr.  Ifarks's  P*»i»»»l»  Oo^ 
iwiTK,  page  254.  ■ 

*  The  pietnre  on  page  429  shows  tbe  appearancs  of  tbe  house  when  the  writer  visited  it,  al  the  eloM  of  May, 
ISM,  It  waaupon  the  sonthem  extremity  of  the  Malrem  Hills,  and  from  tb*  lawn  In  fruot  arittberewuscen- 
prebcnsive  view  of  tbe  lowlands  and  tbe  James  Biver,  In  the  rldnity  of  Turkey  Bend.  Therlewsoathwaidwu 
bounded  by  City  Point  In  tbe  distance.  Tbe  old  mansion  was  of  brick,  and  had  a  modern  addition  of  wood- 
During  the  old  war  for  Independence,  the  estate  was  owned  by  one  of  tbe  Randolph  family.  It  was  the  hrid' 
qvarters  of  lalkyette  while  he  was  porsning  Comwallls  down  the  Peninsula.  The  writer  bas  In  hia  poasiMloa 
two  antognpb  lettara  by  tbe  Marquis,  dated  at  "  Ualnm  Hills,"  In  the  year  ITSl. 
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in  the  movement  b^  a  rear-goard  under  Franklin,  and  veiy  soon  the  van 
reached  the  vkinity  of  the  river  at  Turkey  Bend.  The  supply  trains  were 
pushed  forward  to  Hax- 
all's  plantation,  and  the 
artillery  parks  were  on 
Malvern  Hills. 

This  position  had  not 
been  gained  without  a 
severe  struggle.  Frank- 
lin had  been  left  with 
a  rearguard'  to  hold  the 
passage  of  White  Oak 
Swamp  Bridge,  and  cover 
the  withdrawal  o{  the 
trains  from  that  point. 
The  pursuit  was  in  two 
columns :  one,  composed  of  the  corps  of  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill,  which 
was  joined  by  Jackson's  command,  followed  directly  on  the  track  of  the 
fugitive  army;  the  other,  under  Magruder  and  Huger,  pushed  along  the 
Charles  City  road  to  the  right  of  the  retreating  troops.  Jackson  had  been 
ordered  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  to  sweep  around  toward  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  so  as  to  gain  their  left  and  rear,  but  was  checked  by  the  destruction 
of  a  bridge ;  and  when,  at  noon,  he  sought  to  cross  the  White  Oak  Swamp 
Bridge,  he  fotmd  it  destroyed,  and  was  there  met  by  Smith,  Richardson,  and 
Xaglee,  and  the  batteries  of  Ayres  and  Hazard,  who  kept  him  at  bay  during 
the  day  and  evening.  Hazard  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  force  was  so 
cat  up  that  his  battery  was  withdrawn.  Ayres  kept  up  a  cannonade  with 
great  spirit  all  the  afternoon.  The  Nationals  retired  daring  the  night, 
leaving  three  hundred  and  fifty  sick  and  wounded  behind,  and  some  disabled 
guns,  as  spoils  for  the  Confederates  next  morning. 

While  this  contest  for  the  passage  of  the  bridge  was  in  progress,  a  very  severe 

battle  occurred  at  Glen- 
dale,  or  Kelson's  Farm, 
about  two  miles  distant. 
There,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Long  Bridge  road 
and  the  Quaker  or  Willis 
road,  along  which  the 
Nationals  had  fled,  and 
not  far  from  Willis 
Church,  McCall's  division 
was  posted,  Meade's  bri- 
gade on  the  right,  Sey- 
mour's on  the  left,  and 


VZUJB  CttCMCa,^ 


>  CuikiximmI  of  bis  ovn  corps,  tb*  dlrUlon  ofOciwrnl  lUchardnon,  ami  Naflce'i  brigwle.  Sloeom't  <<lTi*l«n 
rn»  on  the  right  of  the  Charlfs  Cltj  mod. 

'  Tills  »;i9  till'  .iiipfanini'i'  iif  the  bnlldlng uxl  ita  sanuundinu-a  when  tho  writer  aketelittl  It,  at  the  eloM  vf 
May,  li^r,.  It  U  n  r<-u  i  •!,!>  iVoin  tU«  acene  of  the  hoiteat  »f  the  liuttle  of  Olendale  or  Fnudcr*a  Farm,  In  a 
bcoiiiiriil  (tnivf,  where  thr  unta  of  a  barlal-piirty  were  pitched.  It  waa  luundctt  liy  ••  FUher  WilUa "  of  tk* 
MothiMlfet  Church,  and  wu»  Uutlt  jiiat  beCbnrtbe  war. 
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that  of  Reynolds  (who  was  a  prisoner),  under  Colonel  S.  G.  Simmons,  of  th* 
Fifth  Pennsylvania,  in  reserve.  The  artillery  was  all  in  front  of  this  line. 
Randall's  regular  battery  was  on  the  right,  Cooper  and  Kems's  opposite  the 
center,  and  Dietrich's  and  Kennerheim's  (20-pounder  Parrotts)  on  the  left. 
Sumner  waa  some  distance  to  the  left,  with  Sedgwick's  division ;  Hooker  wa» 
at  Sumner's  left,  and  Kearney  was  at  the  right  of  McCall. 

Longstreet  and  Hill  had  hurried  forward  to  gain  this  point  before  McClel- 
lan's  army  could  pass  it,  hoping  there  to  cut  that  army  in  two  and  destroy  it 
But  they  were  a  little  too  l^e.  AVhen  Longstreet  (who  was  accompanied  hy 
Lee  and  Jefferson  Davis)  found  himself  confronted  there,  he  waited  for  Magm- 
der  to  come  up,  and  it  was  not  until  between  three  and  fonr  o'clock  in  the 

afternoon*  that  he  began  an  attack.    He  fell  heavily  upon  McCalL 
'^jsw.**^    whose  force   (Pennsylvania    Reserves),  when  he  reached  the 

Pamunkey,  was  ten  thousand,  but  had  been  reduc«d  by  sickness, 
fatigue,  and  fighting,  to  six  thousand.  The  Confederates  attempt«<i 
by  the  weight  of  their  first  blow  to  crush  his  left,  but  were  repulsed  by 
a  charge  of  the  Fifth,  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Reflerve*. 
led  by  Colonel  Simmons,  who  captured  two  hundred  of  them  and  drove  the 
remainder  back  to  the  woods.  Then  the  fugitives  turned,  and  by  a  roar- 
derous  fire  made  the  pursuers  recoil,  and  flee  to  the  forest  in  the  rear  of 
their  first  position.  In  that  encoimter  the  slaughter  was  dreadful.  Simmons 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  dead  or  maimed  bodies  of  hundreds  of  his 
comrades  strewed  the  field. 

This  first  struggle  was  quickly  followed  by  others.  Bac^kward  and  forward 
the  contending  lines  were  swayed  by  charges  and  counter^jharges,  for  two 
hours.  To  break  the  National  line  and  to  capture  its  batteries  seemed  to  be 
the  chief  object  of  the  assailants.  Cooper's  battery,  in  the  center,  was  taken, 
and  then  retaken,  together  with  the  standard  of  an  Alabama  regiment ;  and 
this  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  General  Meagher,  with  his  Irish 
brigade,  who  made  a  desperate  charge  across  an  open  field,  and  drove  the 
Confederates  to  the  woods.  By  a  gallant  charge  of  a  brigade  (Fifty-fifl;h 
and  Sixtieth  Virginia),  Randall's  battery  on  the  right  was  also  captured, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  its  supporting  regiment  was  driven  back,  when 
McCall  and  Meade  rallied  their  infantry  for  its  recapture.  A  terrible  hand- 
to-hand  fight  ensued,  and  the  reserves  were  repulsed,  but  they  carried  back 
with  them  their  recovered  guns.  In  this  encounter,  just  at  dark,  Meade  wa.« 
severely  wounded,  and  McCall,  who  had  lost  all  pf  his  brigadiers  and  was 
reconnoitering,  was  captured.  Then  the  command  devolved  u]K>n  Seymour. 
The  noise  of  battle  had  brought  some  of  the  troops  of  Hooker  and  Kearney 
to  the  field' of  action  just  at  dark,  and  soon  afterward  the  sound  of  cheeriujj 
from  the  First  New  Jersey  brigade  (General  Taylor)  startled  the  wearie<l 
and  broken  Confederates,  and  they  fell  back  to  the  woods.  These  fresh 
troops  recovered  a  part  of  the  ground  lost  by  the  Reserves.  So  ended  Tin: 
Batixb  op  Glbndale.' 

'  Tlie  0>nf«kr»tHS  call  It  tht  BattU  </  /yatUr't  Farm,  it  Ittvlnf  b«e«  foturht  «n  k  part  of  Pnzirr'a  «»< 
a  part  of  MelaonV  tirms.  The  battle  waa  fnaght  draperately  by  both  Mdea :  no  t|)«  i'iirt<>rilir  NatlMulk  to 
aeeordancr  vlth  th«  Judgment  nnd  dlaerctlun  of  th«  cnrpa  raniniand«rs  tnr  tbr  Ofnml-lim'Jiler  <n«  raUn'lv 
ignorant  of  wbat  w««  rnlni  on  nntll  "  vitt  line  «t  tilubt,"  as  he  mirl  In  bis  Report  (piu^  JSS).  irhi-n  hit  ni* 
rMnmed  to  gire  him  "tht  retnlta  of  the  dny'*  flihting  nlone  the  whole  line,  and  the  tm«  i«»lt1on  of  niWrt' 
Ue  bad  been  a  part  of  the  day  on  bonrd  of  a  gnn-boat  tn  the  Jamea  River,  aecnrdiag  to  bla  rv|i  rt,  and  i 
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the  Confederates  were  waiting  for  the  dawn  to  renew  the  battle, 
lal  troops  Tvcre  all  silently  withdrawn ;  and  early  the 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  united  for  the  first  time 
'hickahominy  first  divided  it,  was  in  a  strong  position 
n  Hill,  and  its  commnnication  with  a  new  base  of  supplies  on  the 
ired.  Terrible  had  been  the  experience  of  that  army  during  the 
seven  days — terrible  indeed  had  been  its  losses,  and  other  afflic- 
3  high  and  dry  land  of  Malvern  Hills,  and  the  sight  of  the  James 
ired  the  worn  and  wearied  soldiers  with  gladness  and  hope ;  for 
ed  that  they  might  now 
)nt,  repel  their  pursuers, 
',  and  then  be  called  upon 
victoriously  upon  Rich- 
sops  were  posted,  under 
)n  of  General  Barnard,  in 
osition,  on  the 
.'  Porter  had 
ilvem  Hills  the  day  before, 
his  troops  so  as  to  com- 
be approaches  to  it  from 
and  the  Swamp.  The  last 
38  and  reserve  of  artillery 
about  four  o'clock  in  the 
and  at  about  that"  hour 
jlmes,  who  had  been  sum- 
lichmond  from  the  south 
James,  and  had  marched 
river  road  with  his  bri- 
,  part  of  Wise's,  appeared 
fl  of  Porter  (he  having 
ont,  with  his  face  toward 
,  and  opened .  fire  upon 
artillery.  Holmes  soon 
elf  overmatched,  for  Por- 
iplo  artillery  at  command,  and  withdrew  so  hastily  that  he  left 
guns  behind.  Wlien  the  army  had  all  arrived  the  next  day,  it 
1  w  iih  its  left  and  center  resting  on  Malvern  Hills,  while  the  right 
kward  through  a  wooded  country,  toward  a  point  below  Haxall's, 
les. 
1  Hills  form  a  high  plateau,  slopmg  toward  Richmond  from  bold 


Fosmoif  or  tboom  om  maltiiui  mLui. 


at  his  qunrtcrs.  only  two  or  thrM  mllM  tvem  the  Bcone  of  strfl^  th«  din  of  which,  tt  wmiM  Be<'in, 
to  draw  rTory  iniereateil  Mill  Into  tbo  vortex  of  the  struggle,  for  It  wu  a  decisive  polat  The 
itiii:in(ier8  well  knew  that  If  (he  army  should  lie  bcnten  then*  ft  would  be  ruined,  and  so  they 
Bly  fur  victory  ond  won  It  and  then  tnnde  arranfrements,  without  tins  knowledge  of  the  eom- 
•I,  til  save  it.  by  Filrntlx  wlthdrawtng  diirlnf  the  night.  All  this  hail  boon  wrcomplished  hefori' 
!  (m  he  s,dd)  had  infurmed  hlin  of  *•  the  true'  position  of  aflhirs,"  General  Barnard.  M<rien;in'« 
iff.  Kiys.  In  spciklnK  of  this  diet  glvon  In  the  Oeneral's  Report :  -It  may  »ell  lie  donbted 
reoprded  retxirts  or  dispatches  of  military  oomtnanders.  a  parallel  to  this  extraordinary  avowal 
We  suppose  it  the  eniwclal  business  of  a  general  to  know  at  each  moment  *thc  true  p<i8ltloii  of 
lave  some  agency  in  niUng  It.^ 
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banks  toward  the  river,  and  bounded  by  deep  ravines,  mal 
defensive  position.  Yet  it  was  not  considered  a  safe  one 
halt,  for  it  was  too  far  separated  from  supplies.  So,  on  th 
first,  McClellan  again  went  on  board  the  Galena,  to  ace 
Rodgers,  to  "  select  the  final  location  for  the  army  and  it 

was  fij 


THE  GALENA. 


a  Jaly,  1S62. 


Hunt,  was  so  disposed  on  high  ground  that  a  concentrated  1 
could  be  brouglit  to  bear  on  any  point  on  his  front  or  left  ; 
est  point  of  the  hill  Colonel  Tyler  had  ten  siege-guns  in  pi 
division  was  placed  on  the  right  of  Porter ;  next  on  the  rig 
and  Hooker ;  next  Sedgwick  and  Richardson ;  no.xt  Snii 
then  the  remainder  of  Keyes's  corps,  extending  in  a  cun 
river.  The  Pennsylvania  Reserves  were  in  the  rear  of  Port 
a  reserve.  The  left,  where  the  weight  of  attack  was  exj 
strong,  and  the  right  w.is  strengthened  by  slashings,'  and 
by  gun-boats.     The  map  on  page  43 1  shows  the  positions. 

Lee  concentrated  his  troops  near  Glendale  on  the 
1st ;"  but  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
mation  concerning  it,  he  did  not  get  his  lino  of  b 
ready  for  attack  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  liad  kcpl 
fire  here  and  there,  after  ten  o'clock.  He  formed  his  line  v 
of  Jackson,  Ewell,  Whiting,'  and  D.  H.  Hill,  on  the  left  (a 
EwclTs  in  reserve),  and  those  of  Magrudor  and  Huger  on  th 
P.  Hill's  and  Longstreet's  were  held  in  reserve  on  the  left, 
in  the  engagement  that  followed. 

Lee  resolved  to  carry  Malvern  Hills  by  storm,  and  i 
massed  his  troops  on  his  right.  He  posted  his  artillery  so  t 
trated  fire  he  expected  to  silence  those  of  the  Nationals,  w 
brigade  of  Huger's  division  was  to  advance  with  a  shout  ai 
tery  immediately  before  it.  That  shout  was  to  be  the  sig 
advance  with  fixed  bayonets  to  "  drive  the  invaders  into  th 


•  Trfos  cut  so  nearly  off  that  they  (all.  but  still  adhere  tii  thr  stirnp,  and  thas  f.ir 
abatii. 
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was  more  easily  planned  than  executed.  Unforeseen  contingen- 
;  and  when,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  aflenioon, 
•e  of  artillery  was  opened  upon  Couch  and  Kearney,  and  D.  II. 
'ing  that  he  heard  the  proposed  signal-shout  for  a  general  advance, 
ward  upon  Couch's  front,  he  found  his  troops  almost  unsupported. 
)f  ordering  up  one  or  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  to  play 
nkees,"  he  said,  "  a  single  battery  (Moorman's)  was  ordered  up 
ill  to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes  ;  one  or  two  others  shared  the  same 
ig  beat  in  detail.'"  The  Confederates  were  rcj)ul8cd  by  cannon 
t,  and  driven  back  in  confusion  to  the  woods  near  the  Quaker 
sn  the  National  right,  on  the  hills  resting  near  Binford's,  was 
everal  hundred  yards  to  a  better  position. 

bile  Magruder  and  linger  had  made  a  furious  attack  on  Porter 
The  brigades  of  Kershaw  and  Semmes,  of  McLaw's  division, 
irough  a  dense  wood  nearly  up  to  Porter's  guns ;  and  a  similar 
lade  by  "Wright,  Stahone,  -and  Anderson,  farther  to  the  right,  and 
Ac,  nearer  the  center.  But  all  were  repulsed,  and  for  a  wliile  fight- 
ceased.  It  was  only  a.  lull  in  the  storm.  With  a  recklessness  or 
I  equaled  only  by  his  blunders  in  an-angcments  for  the  battle,' 


BATTLR-FtKT.n    OF   MALVKHN    IlIUA* 

d  another  assault  on  the  "  tier  after  tier  of  batteries  grimly 
;he  plateau,  rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheater,  one  flank  of  the 
•otected  by  Turkey  Creek,  and  the  other  by  gun-boats."*    flis  shat- 

f  the  .Vrmy  of  Kortbcm  Virginia.  1. 1S8. 

I  much  diss-itisfnction  Mt  in  tho  Confedprnto  Army  with  Loe's  manoffPnient  nf  it  c^iicci.illy  on 
attic  of  Malvern  Hills.  Bnt  Leo  bcin?  .1  Vlrijininn,  with  tho  prestige  of  an  hon<»rihlc  family 
JCtions,  anil  withai  a  .special  fivorltt*  of  .leffi-r-son  Davis — whose  will  had  now  lu'conie  law  in  the 
at  commander's  incompetency  as  the  leader  of  a  ereat  arruy,  wliich  was  apparent  from  time  to 
t  th«  w.ir,  W.13  bidden  as  much  as  possible,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  pnbli  civ  llnd  (;iult  becaase 
Uunders,  such  as  his  invasions  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Bnt  on  the  oceaaiou  we  are 
:.  ibe  outspolien  D.  11,  IIlll,  in  his  report  to  tlie  Assistant  Adjutint-tJeneral.  sT?ntm'cd  to  Kiy — 
ng  the  tremcndons  odds  against  ns,  and  tlie  blunderin/j  arrnngemenU  of  the  baiU*^  we 
lo.«5  u[>on  the  Yankees.''  Tho  odds  were  Indeed  fl^lnst  the  C'onfede^ate^  for  the  Nationals 
lore  troops.  an<!  certainly  a  better  position  than  they. 

iewfrom  Crew's  house,  near  which  sumeof  Porter's  batteries  were  planted,  overlooking  the  fields 
jdenites  advanced  tt»  the  charges  on  Porter  and  Coudt.     In  the  distance  is  seen  the  line  of  the 
t  near  Olpndalc,  from  which  the  assailing  columns  emerged.    This  was  the  appearance  of  llie 
s-riter  made  the  sketch,  at  the  close  of  May,  1SC6, 
i's  Eeport. 

roL.  II.— 28  ■  - 
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tered  oolnmns  were  re-fbrmed  in  the  dark  pine-foreet,  not  more  than  h^  t 
mile  in  front  of  the  National  line,  and  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  eTomg 
he  opened  a  general  artillery  fire  upon  Couch  and  Porter,  and  his  infentry 
rushed  from  their  covering  at  the  double-quick,  over  the  open  undnlsting 
fields,  to  storm  the  batteries  and  carry  the  hill.  They  were  met  by  a  mo« 
withering  fire  of  musketry  and  great  guns;  but  as  one  brigade  lectuied, 
another  was  pushed  forward,  with  a  culpable  recklessness  of  human  lilt, 
under  the  circumstances.  Finally,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  when  a  heavy  mass 
of  fresh  troops,  under  the  direction  of  Jackson,  were  charging  Conch  and 
Porter,  and  pressing  them  sorely,  Sickles's  brigade  of  Hooker's  division,  and 
Meagher's  Irish  brigade  of  Richardson's  division,  were  ordered  up  to  tbor 
support,  and  fought  most  gallantly.  At  the  same  time,  the  gun-boats  in  the 
river  were  hurling  heavy  shot  and  shell  among  the  Confederates,  with  ter- 
rible efiect,  their  range  being  directed  by  officers  of  the  Signal  corps  stationtd 
upon  a  small  house  a  short  distance  from  McClellan's  quarters.  The  conflict 
was  furious  and  destructive,  and  did  not  cease  until  almost  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  when  the  Confederates  were  driven  to  the  shelter  of  ravinei, 
and  woods,  and  swamps,  utterly  broken  and  despairing.' 

So  elided  Tue  Battle  of  Malvern  Hills.'  The  victory  for  the 
Nationals  was  decisive;  and  it  was  clear  to  every  officer  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  that  a  vigorous  movement  toward  Richmond  in  the  moniDg 
(only  about  a  day's  march  off)  would  not  only  lead  to  its  immediate  poaes- 
sion  by  that  army,  but  the  dispersion  or  capture  of  Lee's  entire  force.  Ikl 
other  counsels  prevailed.  McClellan  had  been  nearly  all  day  on  the  Galena, 
and  at  times  made  somewhat  anxious  by  the  roar  of  battle.*  He  was  sent 
for  toward  evening,  and  reached  the  right  of  the  army  while  the  battle  wm 
raging  furiously  on  the  left,  at  the  time  of  the  final  struggle  just  recorded. 
Immediately  after  the  repulse  of  the  assailants,  he  issued  an  order  for  the 
victorious  army  to  "fall  back  still  farther"*  to  Harrison's  Landing,  a  point 

'  Aeoonling  to  the  toattmonr  of  (ome  of  Lm'>  offlwr*  (we  Seporti  of  thg  Annj  nf  Kortlmn  TirgWt. 
Tolome  L),  tbo  wliole  C1inredenlU^  armjr  wu  In  th«  greatest  disorder  on  the  morning  »tUiF  the  battle— "IkM- 
•andi  of  ett-nggling  men  uking  ervry  paafei^br  tat  their  regiment;  ambnlucei,  wagonn,  Md  tnfBaj 
obMrnctod  every  road.'' 

*  Reports  of  Ovneral  HcClellon  and  his  ■obordlnsts  oflleers;  siso  of  Oenenl  Lee  and  his  eabOfdiaalM:  paV- 
naked  narratives  of  cycwitoessea  and  rartldpants  In  the  battles,  and  oral  and  written  statamenu  to  tke  aotW 
hj  officers  and  soMlcrs  of  the  rotomnc  army. 

The  aggregate  loss  during  the  sevea  days'  eoatest  beftnre  Richmond,  or  from  the  battle  at  Muthiala- 
viile  until  the  posting  of  the  army  at  Harrison's  Bar,  vas  reported  by  McClellan  at  l.&Sl  killed,  Vt) 
wonnded,  and  S,953  missing,  making  a  total  of  1S.249.  Lee's  losses  were  never  rei>orted.  He  declared  that  1< 
captured  10,000  prisoners,  and  took  U  pieces  of  cannon  and  SS,OOU  small  arms. 

*  Dr.  B.  £.  Van  Orieson,  Surgeon  of  the  G'tltna,  kept  a  diary  of  events  at  that  time.  In  which  he  nciti^ 
that  General  McClellaa  went  on  board  of  Uiat  vessel  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  retired  to  thu  cabin  *  fcr> 
little  sleep."  They  arrived  at  Xlarrlson's  Bar  at  noon,  when  Generals  MoClvllon  and  Franklin  went  sshart  ssd 
Kmalned  about  an  hour.  On  their  rstum,  \ho  OaUiui  started  up  the  river.  "  As  we  |iasa  up,"  says  Ux 
diary,  "wo  can  hear  heavy  Srlng.  After  passing 'barter's  Landing,  It  increases  to  a  perfect  roar.  MKIeUu, 
tbongh  quietly  smoking  a  cigar  on  the  quarter-deck,  aeenia  a  little  anslona,  and  looks  now  a«d  Ihts 
inqairiagly  at  the  signal  officer,  who  la  receiving  a  message  trmn  shore.  Altera  while  the  signal  (ORr 
reporta,  '  Heavy  firing  near  Porter's  division ;'  nest  came  a  messaga  deuunding  his  pn-senoe  on  sbocc.  A 
boot  Is  manned,  and  McClelhtn  left"  That  message,  according  to  Dc.  Harks,  was  fh>m  Helntn'msn,  *W 
sent  him  word  tliat  the  traops  "nntioed  hia  absence,  and  It  waa  exerting  a  depressing  Inflnence  ever  lkr>, 
and  he  ooald  not  lie  answerablo  for  the  consequences  If  ho  longer  hold  himself  aloof  froni  the  «ceM  «■ 
ncHon  and  daoger."— n«  Ptitituula  Campaiffit  <•  Virginta,  page  209.  When  aski-d  by  Ihe  ■■  Coasaiitm 
•>n  the  Conduct  of  the  War"  (Report,  L  4IM)  whatlxr  he  waa  •«  board  a  gun-boatdnrlagaay  port  of  that  ds.r, 
MoCIellan  repltetl :  "I  do  not  rcmambor;  It  is  possible  I  uaf  have  been,  as  my  etmp  was  direc«lr  "'  '^ 
river." 

*  General  HcClellan's  Report,  pag«  140. 
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mes  a  few  miles  below,  and  then  returned,  to  the  Galena?     This 
luced  consternation  and  the  greatest  dissatisfaction,  for  it  seemed 
ling  the  palm  of  victory  from  the  hand  just  opened  to  receive  iC' 
it  was  obeyed,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  July,*      ,  jj— 
of  the  Potomac  was  resting  on  the  James ;  and  on  the 

was  left  of  Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  behind  the 
t  Richmond.     McClellan  made  his  head-quarters  in  the  mansion  at 

the  seat  of  the  Harrison 
%r  Harrison's  Landing,'  and 
ling  londly  for  re-enforce- 
enable  him  "  to  accomplish 
task  of  capturing  Richmond 
ig  an  end  to  the  rebellion.'" 
cd     the     campaign    against 


iter,  accompanied  by  his  two 
lia  friends  already  alluded  to, 
J  theater  of  events  recorded 
apter  at  the  close  of  iMay, 
Ler  a  delightful  railway-jour- 
out  two  days  from  Green- 
ast  Tennessee,  stopping  one  night  at  Lynchburg,  we  arrived  at 
on  the  26th.     When  the  object  of  our  journey  was  made  known 


Tnl  BAUWOa  HADUOH. 


■on's  'Diarv,  clt»^tl  In  Greeley's  AmeHcan  Coj\flicf,  II.  157. 

iii-John  Porter's  devotion  to  his  chief  was  tiMnporm-ily  shalten  by  this  order,  irbleh  rlldtud  bis 
protest." — Greeley's  Ameriam  Conflict,  noto  43,  page  m.  O«noral  Kearney  mid,  in  the 
eml  ofilcers — "  I,  Philip  KeaiTiey.  an  old  soldier,  enter  my  golemn  protest  sgslnst  this  order  for 
oueht,  Instead  of  retreating,  to  follow  np  the  enemy  and  taks  Richmond ;  and  In  fWI  view  of  all 
ities  of  such  n  declaration.  1  say  to  you  all,  such  an  order  can  only  be  {irompted  by  cowardice  or 
Marks's  PeHintniUl  CampniQn,  pace  294. 

lia  above  shows  the  sppearance  of  the  mansion  at  the  time  tbo  writer  was  there.  In  tbe  spring 

of  1S<5,  when  It  was  a  signal-sta- 
tion. It  was  tbo  residence  of  Dr. 
Starke  when  the  war  broke  out. 
It  Is  abont  five  mllea  below  City 
Point,  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Tbere  President  Harrison 
was  bora.  The  estate  iras  called 
Berkeley.  A  short  distnnco  below 
It,  on  the  same  Fide  of  the  river,  Is 
tbe  old  fiimtly  mansion  of  the 
Westover  estate,  that  belonged  t» 
tbe  Byrds  In  colonial  Umes.  It 
was  bmons  as  the  center  of  a 
refined  social  circle  on  the  Vir- 
ginia Peninsula,  and  bi^cflme  noted 
In  connection  with  Benedict  Ar- 
nold's movements  In  Virginia, 
p  arms  against  his  country.  The  annexed  picture  shows  Its  appearance  In  tbe  spring  of  186&  It 
roporty  of  John  Sol(l<rn.  Its  landlns.  one  of  the  b<*8t  on  the  James,  was  made  the  chief  depot  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  lay  between  it  and  Berkeley,  well  sheltered  by  Herring  Creek  and  a 

lornlns  of  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hills,  McClellan  telegraphid  to  Wasblngton  for  Avsh  troops,  and 
1<I  fall  back  to  tlio  river,  if  |>os6iblc.  The  President  imniedi.-itcly  replied,  that  If  he  had  a  million 
Id  be  impossible  to  get  them  to  him  in  time  for  the  emergenoy.  Ho  frankly  Informed  McClellan 
s  no  men  to  send,  and  Implored  him  to  save  his  army,  even  If  he  shnnld  bo  compelled  to  flUl 
'ss  Monro,-,  aitdlng,  with  fntih — "We  still  have  strength  enongb  In  the  country,  and  will  bring 
he  next  day.  Mctlillan  telegraphed  for  fifty  thousand  fVesh  traops,  when  the  Pri'Sldent  assured 
e  were  not  at  his  disposal  suinclcnt  tro<ips  by  13,000  men  to  make  the  estimated  sadieleat 


WISTOVEB.— Ton's  BEAiMtD^anBa. 
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VISIT  TO  THE   BATTLE-FIELDS   NEAR   RICHM 


to  Major-general  Alfred  H.  Terry,  then  in  command  at  Rich 
I'unuslied  us  with  every  facility  for  an  exploration  of  the  b 
that  vicinity.  He  placed  his  carriage  and  four  liorses  at 
several  days ;  and  we  had  competent  guides  as  well  as  ir 
panions  in  Colonels  Martin,  Graves,  and  Sullivan,  of  Genei 
who  had  participated  in  the  stirring  military  events  bet' 
Comfort  and  Richmond. 

Our  first  trip  was  made  on  a  wet  day,  which  gave  us  a  r 
that  "  altogether  abnormal  "  state  of  the  season  of  which  tl 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  wrote,  four  years  before,  when  v 
skies  and  drier  earth  to 
permit     him     to    take 
Richmond.       We  rode 
out   to   Mcchaiiicsvillc, 
passing     through      tlie 
lines  of  heavy  fortifica- 
tions constructed  by  the 
Confederates  along  tlio 
brow  of  a  declivity,  on 
the   verge    of  a    plain 
that      overlooked   •  the 
Chickahominy.  We 

passed  that  stream  and 
tlic  swamps  that  border 
it  (see  picture  on  page  419)  without  difficulty,  and  were  soon  i 
a  hamlet  of  a  few  houses,  seated  around  a  group  of  magn 
wliich  boar  many  scars  of  battle.  At  Meehanisville  we  tur 
tion  of  Cool  Arbor,  passing  and  sketching  Ellison's  Mill, 
ground  around  it.  A  little  farther  on  we  came  to  a  beam 
mostly  of  hickory  trees,  in  which  was  the  Walnut  Grove 
wooden  structure,  painted  white,  wherein  the  wounded  of  b' 
strifes  in  that  vicinity  had  found  shelter  from  sun  and  storm 
I'ooii  after  p:issing  the  ruins  of  Gaines's  Mills  (see  pictur 

little  farther  eastward,  we  fc 
nearly  level,  and  almost 
forests  that  covered  a  Ian 
before  the  war.  Now  it  h 
appearance  of  a  moorland, 
was  visible  over  a  space  of  i 
we  approached  the  site  of 
Arbor  tavern,  we  came  to  t 
thrown  up  by  the  Confedc 
]>eriod  of  the  war,  and  saw 
and  others,  constructed  by  i 
mile  farther  on,  in  the  scai 


MECnAMCSVILLE. 


x^'ALNtTT  OROVK  cnuRrn. 


(Tiiftnl  for  tho  Nntlonnl  Cnpitnl.  He  bppffpfl  the  Or-ncral  not  to  nsk  of  him  ImpoMlbil 
If  lie  thought  he  was  not  fttrons  cnoiiirh  to  tike  Klchmonil,  his  did  not  nsk  him  tfl 
unmindful  of  the  kind  nnd  enndid  ntatcinents  of  the  ProBidont,  the  Genera]  t*?leffn»ph 
men,  •*  mora  rather  than  less,*'  with  which  to  "  take  Klchmood  ruid  end  the  rebelH 
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:  evidences  of  the  fierceness  of  tlie  battle  there  between  Grant  and 
e  described  hereafter.  Over  the  plain  between  New  and  Old  Cool 
;e  map  on  page  423),  where  the  deadly  .strife  occurred,  a  National 

was  laid  out,  and  a  burial  party  was  tliere,  gathering  from  the 
i  forests  around  the  remains  of  the  Union  soldiers,  and  interrin"' 

this   consecrated   ground.     The   graves   of  fifteen   hundred  were 
here.     After  thoroughly  exploring  the  battle-ground,  and  sketching 
ms  of  a  general's  head-quarters  in  a  wood  near  Old  Cool  Arbor,' 
d  our  faces  toward 
i.     We  crossed  the 
miny  at  New  Bridge 

ure  on  page  403),  ^"^fjf^^J.^^^^^^^im'i^M^^Kfi^'i 
;r  a  stormy  day, 
ade  sketching  and 
)n9  difficult,  reached 
at  sunset,  having 
i     about     fourteen 


-'"Wft"*'''^.  •*"'"'"^ 


•  May  30, 

isce. 


BXAV-QCAIITEIIA  MEAa  COOL   AI'.DOK. 


e  follow- 
ing* we 
le  James 

drove  down  to  Drewry's  Bluff.  That  day's  experience  will  be  con- 
ereafter,  when  we  come  to  the  record  of  events  on  the  south  side 
nes,  at  a  later  period  of  the  war. 

e  morning  of  the  31st  we  started  for  Malveni  Hills,  about  fifteen 
int.  We  wen^  out  on  the  Charles  City  road,  stopping  to  sketch 
the  small  but  now  famous  White's  tavern,  then 
kept  by  an  Englishman  and  his  wife.  We  crossed 
the  borders  of  the  Wliite  Oak  Swamp,  and  near 
the  junction  of  the  Charles  City,  Long  Bridge, 
and  Quaker  roads,  followed  a  little  miry  by-way 
that  brought  us  out  to  the  field  of  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Glendalc.  In  the  woods,  Where  the 
slain  were  laid  in  shallow  graves,  wo  saw  the 
■whitened  bones  of  many  of  them ;  and  on  Fra- 
zier's  Fq;-m,  where  a  portion  of  the  battle  in  the 
0])en  fields  was  fought,  we  observed  another 
cemetery,  in  which  were  scores  of  mounds   already.     The  burial 

iIL  To  these  dcmnnds,  which  "began  to  socm  like  Btiulicd  annoyances,  tho  patient  President 
as  iH'fore.  anil  told  him  that  the  ^orernori  of  Inyal  States  ha<l  ofTiirud  hi:n  300,00^  men  for  the 
[cClcIbn,  as  if  to  give  those  annoyances  more  foree,  actnally  wrote  a  Utter  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
tow  be  should  conduct  his  adtiiiiiistr'ation,  especially  in  refrard  to  the  matter  of  slavery,  in  which 
■3  and  their  friends  were  so  deeply  interested.  After  tellinjr  Mr.  Lincoln  what  lils  duty  was  in 
^cations,  military  arrests.  Ac.  he  said  lli;it  the  militjiry  power  should  net  bo  allowed  to  interfere 
ind  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  unless  llje  principles  of  the  Government  on  that  point  should  bo 
nd  approved,  the  effort  to  obtain  requisite  force  to  sustain  tho  war  would  bo  almost  hopeless. 
1  of  radical  views,"  he  said,  "especially  ujion  slavery,  will  ra[iidly  disintegrate  our  present 
agreeing  with  tlic  General  in  this  view,  and  believing  it  to  be  tho  duty  of  the  latter  to  attend  to 
at  of  the  army  under  his  command  rather  than  to  that  of  tho  National  Government,  the  President 
cuss  tho  matter. 

:  a  delightful  place  for  heafl-qnart^'rs.  In  an  open  -wood  a  canopy  of  boughs  was  formed,  under 
i  were  pitched,  and  rude  seats  were  constructed  nmon<:  them.  Kvery  thin;^  but  the  ti»nts  remained. 
m  InsertL'd  to  pivo  more  reality  to  the  jdcture,  and  to  exhibit  tho  usual  forms  of  the  tents. 


rz  8  TATXBir. 
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MALVERN  HILLS. 


partj  at  work  there  had  their  tenta  pitched  in  the  grove  about  WilUs'i 
Church  (delineated  on  page  429). 

We  passed  down  the  Quaker  road  through  an  almost  leyel  oonntr;, 
broken  by  ravines  and  watercourses  for  a  mile  or  two,  in  the  track  of  the 
fugitive  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  at  about  one  o'clock  reached  the  beauti- 
ful open  fields  of  Malvern  Hills,  where  we  had  a  pleasant  reception  at  the 
old  mansion — the  head-quarters  of  McClellan  (see  picture  on  page  429)— bj 
the  family  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  occupant.  In  a  deep  shaded  ravine,  on  the 
southeastern  slope  of  the  hill,  where  a  copious  stream  of  pure  spring  water 
flows  out  of  n  bank  compo&ed  of  a  mass  of  perfect  Bearshells  and  coral,' 


TTMW  rsOK  MAITISH   BILU.* 


Y>eneath  the  roots  of  huge  trees,  we  lunched ;  and  at  the  small  honse,  not  tu 
off,  where  Major  Myer  had  his  signal-station  during  the  battle,  we  were  fiir- 
nished  with  nch  buttermilk  by  a  fat  old  colored  woman,  who  said  she  wm 
"skecred  a'  most  to  death"  by  the  roar  of  the  storm  of  battla  After 
sketching  the  charming  view  southward  from  the  grove  in  front  of  the  m»n- 
sion,  Ave  proceeded  to  explore  the  battle-ground  on. which  the  hottest  of  the 
fight  occurred.     The  theater  of  that  conflict  was  on  the  farms  of  Comelim 


'  There  rrm  ImmcnM  escslop  nnd  ordlniry  i\XfA  njnter-tMls  e1o»elf  Imbcddfrt,  with  snull  •mmMW" 
and  clam  shc'la.  The  coral  was  wliiti>.  and  In  {icrfect  proscrvatli>n.  This  U/pr  of  marfntt  ahelU  and  tke  ififK 
Arc  mure  than  n  hunili-ctt  ttxt  above  tfao  JameB  Klver.  Such  layers  occur  tfarunghont  tho  re^oa  bMwMfl  Bcb- 
mond  anil  the  Rco.  somctlmea  near  the  anrfoce,  and  often  many  f^tit  below  It  On  the  battle-rround  of  tbaSam 
Pines  vo  saw  manj  [dcccs  nf  coml  that  hnd  Inin  so  nenr  the  snrfHce  that  the  plow  had  tnmed  ihem  np. 

»  This  Is  one  of  the  most  extensive  nnd  charming  views  li  nil  that  rcjrlon.  Tl»«  sketch  oitmprebaada  tW 
aocner/  around  Turkey  Bend,  on  the  James  lilver,  looklngt  southwnrJ  from  Malvern  Hills  mansloo.  Fma  *•« 
position  City  Point  (Its  place  denoted  by  tho  three  birds  on  tho  left)  was  visible,  and  the  oonntry  np  tha  *P1" 
mattox  towani  Petersburg.  The  two  birds  on  the  right  denote  the  pcaillou  ut  tbo  giiD-boata  la  tha  JsnH*  tW 
took  part  In  the  battle. 
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Turner,  John  W.  West,  E.  H.  Poindcxter,  James  W.  Binford,  and 
ip.  Crew's,  near  which  tlie  artillery  of  Porter  and  Couch  was 
id  been  a  fine  mansion,  with  pleasant  grounds  around  it ;  but  both 
nd  grounds  told  the  sad  story  of  the  desolation  which  had  been 
0  all  that  region  by  the  scourge  of  war.  Only  two  very  aged 
iabite<I  the  shattered  building,  the  garden  was  a  waste,  the  shade- 
iisappeared,  and  only  a  single  field  was  in  preparation  for  cultura 
lie  afternoon  we  left  Malvern  Hills,  and  returned  to  Richmond 
w  Market  or  River  road. 

morning  of  the  first  of  June,  we  rode  out  to  the  battle-grounds  of 
Pines  and  Fair  Oaks,  and  of  Savage's  Station.  Our  journey  was 
lliamsburg  road,  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Nine  Mile  road, 

followed  the  latter  to  Fair  Oaks .  Station,  seven  miles  from 
There  were  no  buildings  visible  there.  We  rode  on  to  the 
le  Seven  Pines  Tavern,  where  a  burial  party  were  filling  a 
emetery  with  the  remains  of  the  Union  dead ;  and  crossing  open 
nd,  we  reached  Savage's  Station,  about  four  miles  from  Fair  Oaks, 
[t  was  a  warm,  sunny  day,  and  the  shade  of  the  grove  there  (see  pie- 
ce 420)  was  very  grateful.  There  wc  lunched,  and  had  a  brief  inter- 
Mr.  Savage,  who  was  living  in  a  small  house  a  iew  yards  from  the  site 
sion,  which  was  destroyed  by  accident  after  the  battle  there.  He 
?ous,  but  outspoken,  concerning  his  hostility  to  his  Government 
itempt  for  the  Yankees,  ])referring  to  live  in  poverty  in  the  midst 
ht  hundred  desolated  acres,  to  allowing  one  of  tlio  despised 
lers"  to  become  his  neighbor  by  a  .sale  of  a  rood  of  his  surplus  land 
V.c  admired  his  pluck  and  pitied  his  folly.  lie  was  a  fair  example 
;;ial  dead-weight  of  pride  and  stupidity  that  denies  activity  and 
to  Virginia. 

urncd  to  Richmond  before  sunset,  and  early  the  following  mom- 
lown  the  river  by  steamer  to  visit  Williamsburg  and  Yorktown. 

her   was   de-  _-  _^  ^ 

id  the  banks  -  "  -"^Al^Mr- 

ics  were  clad 
verdure,  hid- 

degree  the 
fortifications 
them  all  the 
Richmond  to 
.  Water  was 
ntly  through 

Gap  Canal ; 
Point,  where 
'fore  a  hun- 
'Is  might  be 

le  time,  now  presented  but  a  solitary  schooner  at  its  desolated 
\t  about  noon  we  passed  James  Island,  with  its  interesting 
the  ancient  church  in  which  the  first  settlers  in  Virginia  wor- 
d  near  which  we  saw  the  battery  erected  and  armed  in  the 
the  conspirators,  at  the  expense  of  a  wealthy  planter  named  Allenj 


-:5ra^": 
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WILLIAMSBURG  AND  YORKTOWIT. 


whose  vast  donuua  was  in  that  vicinity.  Soon  afterward  we  debarked  at  ' 
Grover^s  Landing,  eight  miles  from  Williamsburg,  rode  to  that  ancient 
capital  of.  Virginia  iu  an  ,old  ambulance,  and  during  the  aftemooa  visited 
Fort  Magruder  and  its  dependencies,  and  other  localities  connected  with  the 
battle  there.  We  spent  the  evening  pleasantly  and  profitably  with  the 
eminent  Professor  B.  S.  Ewell  (brother  of  General  R.  S.  Ewell),  the  Presi- 
dent of  William  and  Mary  College,  who  was  the  Adjutant-General-  of  Joseph 
£.  Johnston  until  he  was  superseded  in  command  by  Hood,  at  Atlanta. 

On  the  following  morning  we  rode  to  Yorktown,  twelve  miles  down  the 
Peninsula,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  visiting  objects  of  interest 
in  the  vicinity.  The  old  British  line  of  circumvallation  had  been  covered  by 
the.  modern  works ;  and  the  famous  cave  in  the  river-bank  in  which  Con- 
wallis  had  his  head-quarters,  after  he  was  driven  out  of  the  Nelson  HopK. 
had  been  enlarged  and  converted  into  a  magazina  The  town  appeared 
desolate  indeed,  the  only  house  in  it  that  seems  not  to  have  felt  the  ravages 
of  war  being  that  of  Mrs.  Anderson,  of  Williamsburg,  in  which  McCleHsn 
and  all  of  the  Union  commanders  at  Yorktown  had  their  quarters.  It  \rtt 
still  used  for  the  same  purpose,  there  being  a  small  military  force  there. 

We  observed  that  the  names  of 
the  few  streets  in  Yorktown  had 
been  changed,  and  bore  those  of 
"McClellan,"  "Keyes,"  "Ells- 
worth," and  others.  The  old 
"  Swan  Tavern,"  at  which  the 
writer  was  lodged  in  1848,  and 
the  adjoining  buildings,  had 
been  blown  into  fragments  fay 
the  explosion  of  gunpowder 
during  the  war. 

On  the  morning  of  the 
4th,*  we  left  York- 
town  for  Grovers 
Landing,  passing  on  the  way  the  house  of  Mr.  Eagle,  a  mile  from  the  town, 
where  General  Johnston  had  his  quarters  and  telegraph  station  jost  before 
the  evacuation.  We  were  again  on  the  bosomi  of  the  James  in  a  steamer  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Richmond  toward  evening.  Remuning  there 
one  day,  we  departed  for  the  North,  to  visit  the  fields  of  strife  between  the 
South  Anna  and  the  Rappahannock. 


■fcOLBIXU)'*  UBAD-qVAKTSM   III    TOWCTOWa.. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

POPE'S  CAMPAIGN    IS   TIS6IHIA. 

'ERY  grieToua  was  the  disappointment  of  the  loyal  people 
when  they  knew  that  the  Grand  Anny  of  the  Potomac  had 
been  driven  from  the  front  of  Richmond,  had  abandoned 
the  siege,  and  had  intrenched  itself  in  a  defensive  position 
in  the  maiarious  region  of  the  James  River,  beneath  the 
scorching  snn  of  midsummer,  where  home-sickness  and  oamp-sick- 
ness  in  every  form  were  fearfully  wasting  it.  They  were  perplexed 
by  enigmas  which  they  could  not  solve,  and  the  addresses  of 
General  McCleUan  and  of  the  Chief  Conspirator  at  Richmond  made 
these  enigmas  more  profound;  each  claiming  to  have  achieved 
victory,  and  promising  abundant  success  to  his  followers.'  And  most 
astouiding  to  the  Government  was  the  assurance  of  the  commander  of  that 
army  on  the  third  day  afler'the  battle  of  Malvern  Hills,  when  the  shattered 
but  victorious  host  was  lying  between  Berkeley  and  Westover,  that  he  had 
not  "  over  50,000  men  left  with  their  colors  1"*  What  has  become" of  the 
remainder  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  who  within  a  hun- 
dred days  have  gone  to'  the  Peninsula  ?  was  a  problem  very  important  for 
the  Government  to  have  solved,  and  the  President  went  down  to  the  hcad- 

'  On  the  4th  of  July,  Oenentl  HcClellan  nld.  In  m  oongratnlatory  wtdniM  to  his  trnop*  :— "  Soldiiiu  or  tbb 
AufT  or  TUB  PoTOVAC — Yonr  achtevements  of  the  last  ten  days  bare  Ulaatratad  the  valur  and  ^ndarsnoe  of 
the  American  soldier.  Attaettd  ly  tnperior  forett,  ami  tcit^otU  hop*  </  r»-*ii/oreaiunt*,  jroa  have  soe- 
eeeded  In  changing  y oar  base  of  operations  hj  a  flank  morement,  alwsjs  regarded  as  t|ie  most  baxardous  of 
military  expedients.  Ton  bare  saved  all  your  material,  all  yonr  trilna,  and  all  your  frons  except  a  few  lost  Id 
battle,  taking  In  retom  gnus  and  colors  from  ttao  enemy.  Cpon  yuiir  march  yoa  hare  been  assailed  day  after 
day  with  desperate  fnry,  by  men  of  the  same  race  and  nation,  sklllftilly  massed  and  led.  Under  every  dlaad- 
vuitaga  of  number,  and  necessarily  of  position  also,  yon  have  In  every  conflict  beaten  back  yonr  foe*  with 
cBoanooa  slaughter.  Your  eondoot  ranks  yon  among  the  edebnted  armlea  of  history.  No  one  will  now 
qnestion  that  each  of  joa  may  always  with  pride  say,  '  I  belonged  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac'  •  •  • 
On  tUs  oor  Nation's  birth-day,  we  declare  to  our  foes,  who  are  i«bels  against  the  beet  Interests  of  mankind,' 
that  tbi*  army  shall  enter  tho  capital  of  the  so-called  Confederacy ;  that  oar  National  Oonitltntlon  shall  prevail, 
end  that  the  Union,  which  can  alone  Insure  Internal  peace  and  external  security  to  each  State,  '  must  and  shall 
be  preserved,'  cost  what  it  may  in  time,  trcaanre,  and  Llood." 

On  the  following  day  (July  6).  Jefferson  Davia  Issued  an  address  to  liiti  8<iMlers,  In  which,  after  speaking  «f 
Uio  "  «erlea  of  brilliant  victorlea"  they  had  won,  he  sold :  "Ten  days  ago  an  invading  anny,  vattlv  tuptHor  tt 
|m>  in  mimier*  and  materials  of  war,  closely  beleagoered  yonr  o^iltal,  and  vanntlngly  proclaimed  Its  speedy 
eonqoest  *  * .  *  With  well-direeted  movements  and  death-dnrlng  valor  yon  charged  npon  him 
from  field  to  field,  orera  distanee  of  more  then  thirty-five  miles,  and,  spite  of  his  re-enfureements,  eompelled 
Mm  to  seek  shelter  under  eorer  of  his  gnn-boats,  where  he  now  Ilea  cowering  before  the  army  he  so  lately 
derided  and  threatened  with  entire  snljagatlon.'  Well  may  It  he  said  of  yon,  that  yon  have  done  enoogh  for 
glory ;  but  duty  to  a  suffering  country  and  to  the  eaune  of  constitutional  liberty  claims  for  yon  yet  fkirthrr 
efforts.  Let  it  be  yonr  pride  to  relax  In  nothing  which  can  promote  yonr  own  (tatnre  rflleleney,  yonr  own  great 
•l^i«et  belag  to  drive  the  Invaders  ttom  yonr  soil,  carrying  yonr  standard  beyond  the  nntrr  boandarirs  of  the 
OonlVdetaey.  to  wring  flrom  an  nnscmpnlons  foe  the  recognition  which  Is  the  birthright  of  every  independent 
commnnlty.'' 

>  Oiaimteh  by  telegraph  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  July  8,  ISO. 
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quarters  at  Harrison's  Landing*  in  search  of  that  solution.    There  he  found 
the  remains  of  that  splendid  army  greatly  disheartened.     Sadly 
'  laL  *      *"*^  wearily  it  had  waded  through  the  mud  and  been  pelted  by  a 
pitiless  storm  while  marching  from  the  field  of  its  victory  on  Mal- 
vern Hills  to  its  present  humiliating  position,  during  the  night  succeeding  the 
contest.     It  had  been  covered  from  an  attack  on  its  march  by  a  rear-guard  of 
all  arras  under  Colonel  Averill,  and  menaced  continually  by  Stuart  and  hb 
cavalry,  and  columns  of  infantry  pushed  forward  by  Lee.    These  found  the 
National  army  too  strongly  posted  to  make  a  repetition  of  the  blunder 
before  Malvern  Hills  a  safe  experiment,  and  on  the  8th  Lee  ceased  pursuit 
and  withdrew  his  army  to  Richmond,  having  lost,  as-  nearly  as  now  can  be 
ascertained,  since  he  took  the  command  less  than  forty  days  before,  aboot 
nineteen  thousand  men. 

The  President  found  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  "  present  and  fit  for  duty" 
nearly  forty  thousand  souls  stronger  than  its  commander  had  reported 
on  the  3d,  and  his  hopes  were  revived  to  the  point  of  belief  that  it  might 
speedily  march  against  Richmond.  But  he  was  unable  then  to  get  a  reply 
to  his  question.  Where  are  the  seventy-five  thousand  men  yet  missing?' 
While  he  was  there,  the  future  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  wm 
the  subject  of  serious  deliberation.  It  was  known  that  the  Confederates, 
aware  of  the  weakfless  of  the  force  left  in  defense  of  Washington,  were 
gathering  heavily  in  that  direction ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  Lee's  army  to 
Richmond,  on  the  day  of  the  President's  arrival  at  McClellan's  head-quartov, 
indicated  an  abandonment  of  the  pursuit,  and  a  probable  heavy  movement 
northward.  In  view  of  the  possible  danger  to  the  capital,  and  the  fact  that 
McClellan  did  not  consider  his  army  strong  enough  by  "  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  more,  rather  than  less,"  to  take  Richmond,  it  was  thought  advisable 
by  the  President,  and  by  several  of  the  corps  commanders  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  whose  sad  experience  before  the  Confederate  capital  had 
shaken  their  confidence  in  their  leader,  to  withdraw  the  army  from  the 
Peninsula  and  concentrate  it  in  front  of  Washington.  To  this  project 
McClellan  was  opposed,  and  at  once  took  measures  to  defeat  it. 

Here  we  will  leave  the  army  on  the  Peninsula  for  a  little  while,  and 
observe  events  nearer  the  National  capital,  with  which  its  movements  were 
intimately  connected.  To  give  more  efficiency  to  the  troops  covering  Wash- 
ington, they  were  formed  into  an  organization  called  the  Army  of  Virginia^ 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Major-General  John  Pope,  who  was 
.    .  .  called  from  the  West*  for  the  purpose.      The  new  army  was 

•  June  8«.  I     .  1  ,  -,     ,  .it 

arranged  in  three  corps,  to  be    commanded   respectively  by 

>  71m  President  found  aboot  86,000  men  with  UoCaellao,  lesvtnf  T&,000  oaaeeonnted  for.  TbI*  Intemetloe 
perplexed  blm  very  macb,  and  on  the  IStli,  After  his  return  to  Washington,  he  wrote  to  the  Chief  of  the  Amy 
of  the  Potomac,  asttlng  for  an  account  of  the  missing  numbers.  The  General  replied  on  the  lUb,  In  whid  be 
rrporteil  8S,M3  "  present  and  fit  fur  dutr ;"  absent  by  antfiority,  S4,472;  absent  without  antbority,  &ns ;  tlc^ 

•  JnlrSO       I<.6I>;  ■i>al(iogatoti>Iori4S,ft80.  A  week,  later  the  A((intant-generBl's  offlea  reported  the  tntsi 

of  the  Army  of  tb«  Potomac,  rxelustre  of  General  Wool's  oommaad,  and  a  force  under  Bm- 
^  aide  that  bod  been  ordered  from  North  Oarolina,  IS3,3li,  of  whom  101,631  wlto  present  and  fit  for  duty. 

The  Government  waa  much  disturbed  by  one  Jact  in  General  McClellan's  report  of  his  niimbria,  asmdy, 
that  over  84,000  men,  or  more  than  threr-Sftlis  uf  the  entire  number  of  the  army  whieb  be  bad  raporled  oa  It* 
ad,  wen  absent  on  fiirloughs,  granted  hy  permission  of  the  commanding  General,  when  ho  was  cootinually  calllac 
for  re-enforeementa,  and  holding  the  Oovernmnot  responsible  for  the  weakneas  of  bis  army.  The  PnaMnt 
said.  In  reference  to  this  extraordinary  fbct :  ."  If  yon  had  these  men  with  yon,  yon  coold  go  Into  Kiekmead  I* 
the  nazt  three  days." 
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■  AUinCL   D.   BTrKOIft. 


jnerals  Fremont,  Banks,  and  McDowell.     Pope  having  bee»»  Fre- 

iinior  in  Missouri,  the  latter  was  unwilling  to  serve  under  him,  and 

permitted  to  relinquish   his 

1,  which  was  given  to  Major- 

Sigel.     In  addition  to  those 

•ps  was  a  force  in  process  of 

tion    at   Alexandria,   under 

r-General  Sturgis;   and  the 

a   the    forts   around    Wash- 

vere    placed    under    Pope's 

1.     His   force,    exclusive  of 

er,    numbered     about    fifty 

,    of    which     nearly    forty 

were  disposable  for  motion, 
airy  numbered  about  five 
,  but  were  poorly  mounted, 

in  good  condition  for  ser- 
fhese  troops  were  posted 
;dericksburg  to  Winchester 
per's  Ferry  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley ;  and  their  commander  waa 
with  the  threefold  duty  of  covering  the  National  capital,  guarding 
?y  entrance  to  Maryland  in  the  rear  of  Washington,  and  threatening 
d  from  the  nortii,  as  a  divei-sion  in  favor  of  McClellan. 

assumed  command  on  the  28th  of  June,  with  Colonel  (JTeorge  D. 

as  his  efficient  Chicf-of-Staff.  It  was  his  intention  to  concentrate 
8  eastward  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  press  on  well  toward  Richmond,  and 
ite  with  McClellan  in  the  operations  of  the  siege,  or  strike  an  inde- 
blow  at  the  Confederate  capital,  as  circumstances  should  dictate, 
e  he  was  gathering  up  his  scattered  forces,  the  retreat  from  before 
id  began,  and  all  chances  for  McClellan  to  be  re-enforced  by  land 
a  destroyed.     There  was  nothing  better  for  Pope  to  do,  then,  than  to 

army  in  front  of  any  Confederate  force  whose  face  might  be  turned 
iVashington,  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  sorely  smitten  troops 
'eninsula,  and  enable  them  to  withdraw  from  that  unhealthful  posi- 
lout  further  loss.  He  accordingly  withdrew  Sigel  and  Banks  from 
andoah  Valley,  and  placed  them  at  the  eastward  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
>n  to  watch  the  region  they  had  left,  the  former  taking  post  at  Sperry- 
ir  Thornton's  Gap,  and  the  latter  a  few  miles  eastward  of  him. 
Ricketts,  of  McDowell's  corps,  was  posted  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  on 
?r  ]lappahannock,  between  Warrenton  and  Spcrry ville ;  and  General 
[ing,  of  the  same  corps,  who  was  at  Fredericksburg,  was  ordered  to 
there,  cover  that  city,  and  protect  the  railway  between  it  and  Aquia 
'here  tliere  was  a  National  depot  of  supplies. 

wrote  a  letter  to  General  McClellan,  cordially  offering  his  co-opera- 
i  him,  and  asking  for  suggestions.  The  answer  was  cold  in  manner 
18  in  terms,  and  satisfied  Pope  that  there  could  be  no  useful  co-work- 
■een  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Army  of  Virginia  without  a 
in-Chief,  competent  and  authorized  to  control  their  movements, 
suggestion,  it  is   said,  a   General-in-Chief  was  appointed.     Halleck 
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waa  called'  from  the  West'  to  Washingtoi]  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  on  the  23d  of  July. 
'"iwR.^^'         ^^^  ^^  ^^^  back  a  moment,  and  observe  events  at  Richmond 
and  on  the  Peninsula,  remembering   that  spies  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  conspirators,  and  aided  by  persons  out  of  the  Confederacy  wha 
were  in  sympathy   with  them,  were  almost  hourly  giving  information  to 
Davis  and  Lee  of  the  aspect,  of  afiairs  in  the  National  camps  and  in  the 
National  councils. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Washington,  General  Halleck  visited 

General  McClellan'  at  Harrison's  Landins:,  to  obtain  exact  iufo^ 
*  Joijr  SR 

mation  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  army  there.    McCWl- 

lan  at  first  demanded  of  Halleck  fifty  thousand  new  troops  to  enable 
him  to  take  liichmond,  but  finally  agreed  to  make  the  attempt  with  an 
addition  of  twenty  thousand.  After  consulting  with  a  council  of  general 
officers,  a  majority  of  whom,  upon  learning  the  actual  state  of  affairs, 
recommended  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  from  the  Peninsula,  Halleck  has- 
tened back  to  Washington,  and  there  received  a  dispatch  from  MeClellan, 
saying  that  a  re-enforcement  of  at  least  thirty-five  thousand  men  must  be 
sent. 

It  was  now  evident  at  the  seat  of  Government  that  the  Confederates 
were  preparing  to  move  in  force  northward,  and  that  it  was  not  safe  to  send 
any  troops  to  the  Peninsula.  The  only  alternative  was  to  withdraw  those 
that  were  there,  and  unite  them  with  Pope's  in  covering  Washington  City. 
Accordinigly,  on  the  SOth  of  July,  Halleck  telegraphed  to  MeClellan  to  send 
away  his  sick  (twelve  thousand  five  hundred  in  number)  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, preparatory  to  such  movement ;  and  on  the  third  of  August,  when  it 
was  evident  that  Lee  was  preparing  for  a  movement  toward  Washington  in 
full  force,  Halleck  ordered  him  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the  Peninsula 
immediately,  and  transfer  it  to  Aquia  Creek,  on  the  Potomac.  That  this 
might  be  done  with  the  expedition  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  case, 
MeClellan  was  authorized  to  assume  control  of  aU  the  vast  fleets  of  war-ves- 
sels and  transports  on  the  James  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  Already 
Bumside's  array,  which  had  been  ordered  from  North  Carolina,  as  we  have 
•Aogurti.  observed,'  and  was  at  Newport- Newce,  had  been  ordered'  to 
Aqnia  Creek.' 

Informed  of  these  orders,  the  conspirators  determined  to  attempt  the  cap- 
ture of  Washington  before  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  could  be  accom- 
plished ;  and  this  would  have  been  done  but  for  the  valor  of  tlie  little  force 
left  for  its  defense,  directed  by  energetic  officers  whose  hearts  were  deeply 

■  Sve  pigo  29&  *  Sm  pi««  815. 

<  We  havo  obwmd  that  when  it  wu  flret  propowd  to  witbdrnw  the  Armx of  tb«  Potonue  from  tk< 
PtnhunU,  Q«nenil  McCUIlan  placed  hlnuelf  In  decldral  opposition  to' the  iqeuure.  With  every  dltpotitiM 
compatible  with  tlii-  highest  pabtic  good  to  fElvelilm  an  opportunity  to  recorer  vhat  ho  had  loaf  by  iimMxoM 
slownvsa  and  indecisiim,  the  OoTcrnincnt,  when  on  the  I7th  he  aalted  for  Bumiido's  entire  army  in  Kocth  Can- 
Una  to  be  aent  to  him,  complied  with  his  request  lie  '•  dreaded,"  he  lold,  "•  the  effect  of  any  retreat  on  the 
morals  ot  hi*  men;"  liat  It  wo*  cridrnt  that  their  oonrsge  waa  not  eoally  broken,  fur  be  had  Juat  aaanred  the 
OoTemment  tliat  hia  anny  waa  "In  fine  epirlts,"  after  one  of  the  must  diatrcaslag  acrlcs  of  rctrala  on  noixl. 
I^<>  late  ns  the  JSth  of  July,  he  urged  that  he  should  be  "  at  onci"  re-«nfi*t5cd  by  all  arailable  troops ;"  and  f» 
l^ura«at  was  hi'  in  insisting  niion  the  wiaduin  ut  his  own  opinion,  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  BaUeekV  order  ef 
the  80th,  to  remove  the  sick.  When  tliat  order  waa  repeated,  on  the  2<1  iif  August,  he  replied  that,  until  be  w» 
Infonned  what  was  to  be  done  with  hia  army,  he  eonid  not  decide  what  conrso  to  jMiTane  with  his  sick,  sad 
odiled :   "  If  I  am  kept  longer  in  Ignonace  of  what  I*  to  bo  effeeted,  I  eanbut  be  expected  (o  aeeomidlah  tht 
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engaged  in  their  country's  cause,  for  it  was  more  than  twentjr  days  after 
McCIellan  was  ordered  to  transfer  his  army  to  Aquia  Creek  before  that  order 
was  executed. 

Satisfied  that  no  further  movements  against  Richmond  would  be  made  at 
that  time,  the  conspirators,  as  we  have  observed,  resolved  to  march  north- 
ward in  hearyforce.  A  show  of  power  had  been  kept  up  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  eastward  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  to  keep  Pope  from  reinforcing 
McCIellan,  It  was  determined  in  the  conclave  of  conspirators  at  Richmond 
to  repeat,  on  a  grand  scale,  the  exploit  of  Jackson  in  driving  Banks  out 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley ;'  and  to  arouse  the  people  to  action,  and  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  Confederate  Army,  rumors  were  set  afloat  that  efforts  were 
about  to  be  made,  on  a  scale  that  promised  entire  success,  to  "  drive  the 
invaders  from  the  soil"  of  the  slave-labor  States;  to  penetrate  the  regions 
lieyond  the  Ohio  and  the  Susquehanna,  and  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  in  the  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Confederate  States  were  made  to  expect  a  speedy  vision  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis  in  the  chair  of  Dictatorship  at  Washington  City,  and  Robert  K. 
Lee,  his  cordial  co-worker,  laureled  in  state  at  his  former  home  in  Arlington 
House,  in  eight  of  the  National  capital 

These  were  dreams  that  were  almost  realired  before  the  heats  of  summer 
had  departed.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  Right,  there  were  spies  in  Rich- 
mond also,  who  informed  the  Government  of  this  scheme  in  time  for  it 
to  take  countervailing  measures.  It  knew  far  better  than  the  Commander  of  , 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  that  the  Army  of 
Viiginia,  near  the  Rappahannock,  was  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
National  capital,  and  acted  accordingly. 

At  this  point  we  may  properly  resume  the  narrative  of  the  movements 
of  the  Ai-my  of  Virginia. 

General  Pope  did  not  go  to  the  field  until  near  the  close  of  July,  but 
issued  his  orders  from  Washington  City.  He  had  determined  to  seize  Gor- 
donsville,  if  possible,  and  cut  off  railway  communication  between  Richmond 
and  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  so  as  to  impede  the  progress  of  any  Confederate 
movement  northward.  For  this  purpose  he  directed  General  Rufns  King,  at 
Fredericksburg,  to  send  forward  detachments  of  cavalry  to  opterate  on  the 
line  of  the  Virginia  Central  railroad.  These  movements  resulted  in  breaking 
up  that  road  at  several  places.  This  being  accomplished.  General  Banks  was 
ordered  forward  with  an  in&ntry  brigade,  and  all  of  his  cavalry,  to  noarch 
upon  and  seize  the  village  of  Culpepper  Court-House,  on  the  Orange  and  Alex- 

object  In  Ttew."  To  thU  rztnanllnnrjr  dUpateh  Hallmk  tiaiply  MMwerrd,  that  It  wu  rxpratml  thu  Modellan 
vooM  hjTo  Mtit  off  his  sick  occonltng  to  onlers,  "wUhont  walling  tu  know  what  vrm  ami  would  b»  tb« 
lannictlnnK  of  the  Ovrernmfiit  respecting  future  roovi'ments;"  and  that  the  Proslileiit  c.xiiected  blm  to  euTj 
eat  lastnicttons  glrrn  him  with  all  possible  dispatch  and  cintlon."— McClcllan's  Report,  pa^e  15S. 

-  Halleck's  onlers  for  the  transfer  of  the  army  to  Aqula  Orfck  wero  mi't  bj  a  protest  on  the  part  of  MeClel- 
liD  na  the  4t1t.  He  lnfi>nned  the  Oeneral-ln'Chlef.  at  the  tiin,*  when  SOmewall  Jackson^  with  a  force  grf«ter 
than  Pofie^s,  was  massing  at  Oonl'msvlIIe,  preparatory  Ut  a  movement  is  heavy  force  on  Washington,  that 
l*a|ie°s  army  was  "not  necessary  tu  maintain  a  strict  defenslTC  In  front  of  Washington  and  Harper's  Fern." 
sad  that  '  the  tme  deiirnf<e  of  Washington  "  was  "  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  where  the  late  of  the  TTnlun  was 
to  be  decided.^  He  asked  his  superior  to  rescind  the  order,  and  assured  him  that  If  he  did  not,  he  should  obey 
II  "with  a  Mid  heart" — McClellan's  BeporVpage  151  Under  the  restralninx  influence  of  the  kind-hearted  Presi- 
dent. Ralleck  wrote  a  long  reply,  rebutting  Hegelian's  propositions  and  ssscnions,  and  adhering  to  his  order  Iff 
nmoTe  his  imops  as  qnlekly  as  poialble. 

*  See  pnge  8m, 
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SUCCESSFUL   RAIDS  TOWARD   RICHMOND 


*  July  20. 


andria  railway.     He  did  eo,  when  he  was  further  ordered*  t 
">  '  •  Hatch,  with  all  his  cavalry,  to  seize  Gordonsyille, 

*''i86i*'  ^'^^'  ^'^^  several  miles  east  of  it  in  the  direction  of 
push  on  a  detachment  to  Charlottesville  at  the  sa 
purpose  of  burning  the  bridges  and  breaking  up  the  road.  ' 
was  attempted,  but  it  was  so  tardy  that  the  advance  of  « 
under  Ewell,  sent  from  Richmond,  occupied  Gordonsville 
Hatch  approached  it.  The  latter  was  then  ordered  to  gc 
Ridge,  fi'oni  Madison  Coui-t-House,  with  nearly  two  thousai 
men,  to  a  point  whence  he  might  easily  fall  upon  and  dcstro 
the  rear  of  Gordonsville,  and,  if  successful  there,  to  push  t 
the  tracks  and  bridges  between  Charlottesville  and  Lynchbu 
ment  was  also  unsuccessfnl.  Dissatisfied  with  Hatch,  Pope 
his  command,  and  made  General  John  Buford  the  chief  of 
in  his  stead.- 

Detachments  sent  out  by  General  King  from  Fredericks 
dashes  toward  Richmond.  One  comjx>sed  of  the  Ira  HarrJ! 
under  Colonel  Davies,  made  a  forced  march  on  the  1 9th,  a 
following  morning' .they  struck  the  Virginia  Cer 
Beaver  Dam  Creek,  thirty-five  miles  from  Rich 
it  there,  -with  the  telegraph  line,  for  several  miles,  and  1 
way  depot,  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  provision! 
of  war.  This  raid  )>roduced  great  consternation,  and  a  secoT 
afterward,  was  equally  successful  and  alar«iitig.  The  ro\igh 
defeated  a  troop  of  horse  near  Carmel  Church,  burning  the 
eral  car-loads  of  com,  and  broke  the  telegraph  between  Ric 
donsville.  When  returning  they  encountered  Stuart's  cavi 
across  the  South  Anna,  and  pursued  them  to  within  sight  ol 
tion.  All  this  was  done  in  the  space  of  twenty-nine  hours,  i 
of  a  man  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Pope  had  been  making  arran 
the  field  in  person.  On  the  Hth'  he  issued  ai 
army  calculated  to  increase  the  coldness  of  Mi 
him,'  and  within  a  few  days  afterward  he  issued  orders 
intended  career  of  his  army  in  Virginia  which  greatly  stirr 
rates,  and  caused  Jeiferson  Davis  to  issue  a  countervailing 
form  of  a  General  Order,  and  in  a  characteristic  letter  h« 
to  "  communicate  it  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armi 
States.'" 


'  General  Pope's  Report  to  General  G.  W.  Callnm.  .Tnnnary  2T,  1S68. 

•  Pope  told  hia  ormy  that  he  had  .como  from  the  West,  when*  they  had  always  * 
enemies" — from  an  army  who  sought  its  adversary,  and  whose  policy  was  '"attaek  and 
snmed  he  had  been  called  to  pursue  the  same  system  and  Vi^or,  and  he  said  it  w:is  hi 
wished  them  to  forget  certain  phrases.  He  had  heard  constantly,  he  said,  of  '*  Lakin:;  stc 
Ing  them — of  lines  of  retreat  and  bases  of  supplies.''  The  strongest  pr/sition  a  s-ddier  s 
ho  said,  "  is  one  from  wliich  he  ain  most  easily  advance  against  the  enemy.  Let  us  stm 
retreat  of  our  opponents,"  ho  added,  '-and  Icjive  our  own  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
not  behind."  The  disastrous  retreats  which  Ocnoral  Pope  was  compoUe*]  to  make  after 
keenness  to  many  a  sarcftsttc  allusion  to  this  famous  address,  whieh  ri-ally  reflectM 
ofBcers.  thonch  Pope  disclaimed  any  intention  lodoso. 

'  In  general  orders  on  the  ISth,  he  directed  his  troops  to  subsist  upon  the  country  Ir 
nting  as  far  aa  possible,  the  supplies  to  b«  taken  by  the  officers  in  command.    This  was 
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;  assumed  the  command  of  his  avmy  in  the  field  in  person  on  the 

July.  The  bulk  of  that  army  then  lay  between  Fredericksburg,  on 
ipaliannock,  and  Ciili^epper  Court-House,  and  preparations  were  made 
;  Jackson  from  Gordonsville,  which  he  had  held  since  the  19th,  pre- 
?■  to  an  advance  toward  the  Rappahannock.  Informed  of  Pope's 
1,  that  daring  officer  was  afraid  to  move  forward  without  more 
He  called  for  i-c-enforcements,  and  they  were  speedily  sent, 
i  by  recent  raids  that  threatened  his  communications  with  his  great 
if  near  supplies,  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  satisfied  that  he  need 

attack  from  IVIcClellan,  Lee  sent  the  corps  of  A.  P.  Hill  to  Jackson, 
nadc    the   force  of  the  latter  about   twenty-five  thousand — strong 

to  attempt  aggressive  movements.  Jackson  sent  heavy  pickets 
the  Rapid  Anna,  and  the  Seventh  Virginia  Cavalry,  under  General . 
ones,  occupied  Orange  C!onrt-HouBe. 

I  armies  soon  advanced  in  force.  Pope's  lay  between  Culpepper 
iouse  and  Sperryville.  A  reconnoitering  force  under  General  S.  W. 
d  went  out  from  Culpepper, 
)ve  the    Confederate's   firom 

Court-House;  an<l  the  Ra- 
ma was  picketed  by  the 
of  Buford  and  Bayard  from 
;  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the 
1    Ford,    eastward    of    the 


.  '  Aagiut,  IStL 


the     morning   of   the    8th* 
1  had  thrown  his 
'  across  the  Rapid 
n  the  vicinity  of  Bamett's 
[»nd     driven     the    National 
back  upon  Culpepper  just 
J   arrived  there.     Crawford 
t  with  his  brigade  to  assist 
ilry  in  retarding  the  progress 
son,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  his  real  intentions,  for  his  move- 
fl-ere  perplexing.     Pope  had  been  specially  directed  to  preserve  his 


SAMirCL  W.   CRAWrORB. 


nr  such  property  wf^re  to  bo  ^Iren,  stnting  on  thrir  fopa  that  they  w«nld  b«  payable  at  tho  cnneloiltm 
upon  Bullirient  testimony  that  tho  owiKra  had  be«D  loyal  to  the  Government  etneu  the  vonobera 
I.  Ho  ondercd  trains  to  be  <llspeiiae<l  with  where  it  ma  known  that  tho  roglon  to  be  trarcned  cooM 
iplies. 

s:ime  dnj  Pope  issued  nn  order  dlreetlog  that  noflnpply  or  baggage  trains  should  accompany  cavalry 
special  ortler.  the  men  to  carry  two  days*  cof»kefl  rations,  and  otntributfons  to  be  levied  on  viDnges 
orhootis  thronsh  wlilch  they  slioald  pass.  On  the  some  day  another  order  was  tssncd.  declaring  that 
uint:!  aton;;  the  lines  of  rathv.-iys  and  telejrraphs  shonld  bo  held  rcsponatblo  for  any  Injury  done  tt* 
'tir  nay  attacks  on  ti-alns  or  stragglers  from  the  army  by  bands  of  gnerrllias  in  the  neighborhood ;  and 
i>  of  tlnmage  to  roads,  tho  citizens  within  Ave  mites  of  It  must  be  turned  oat  eiSfnaMS  to  repair  them. 
PT  order  it  was  also  directed  tliatlf  any  soldiers,  or  legitimate  followers  of  tho  army,  should  t>c  dtvd 
any  house,  tile  saroo  sliould  be  mzed  t^  the  ground.  Another  order  directed  all  dishiyal  citizens 
linos  of  the  unnj  to  bo  arrested,  and  those  taking  the  oath  of  allegUncc,  or  giving  seoartty  for  gooil 
o  be  allowed  to  remain  ;  all  others  to  be  s<'nt  beyond  the  lines,  and  If  found  within  them  again,  to  he 
spies.  On  the  13th,  General  Stelnwehr  issued  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  Ave  of  the  must  prominent 
Poire  County,  to  bo  held  as  hostages,  and  to  suffer  death  if  any  of  the  soldiers  under  hU  command 
billed  by  '- liushwhacker.s.'' .IS  lurking  armed  citliens  were  callecl 

several  orders  had  for  their  object  the  ibdio  movements  of  the  forees;  the  appropriation  of  supplies 
inevitably  be  given  to  the  enemy  if  not  so  appropriated ;  and  the  suppression  of  that  system  of  war* 
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oommunication  with  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg  at  all  hazards,  and 
to  that  end  be  now  made  his  movements  conform.  He  conld  not  determine, 
all  day  long,  whether  Jackson  intended  to  strike  Madison  or  Culpepper 
Coort-House;  so,  as  ofiering  the'  greater  safety  to  his  commanicationt, 
he  drew  hi»  army  still  closer  to  the  latter  place,  where  he  bad  his  head- 
quarters, and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  be  sent  Banks  forward  to  Cedar 
Run  with  his  whole  corps,  consisting  of  about  eight  thousand  men,  to  join 
Crawford'  near  Cedar  or  Slaughter's  Mountain,  eight  miles  southward,  take 
command,  of  all  the  forces  there,  attack  the  enemy  as  soon  as  be  should 
appear,  and  rely  upon  re-enforcements  from  head-quarters.  Sigel  was  ordered 
to  advance  from  Sperryville  at  the  same  time,  to  the  support  of  Banks. 

Jackson  had  now  gained  the  commanding  heights  of  Cedar  Slonntaia 
From  that  eminence  be  could  look  down  upon  the  National  camps  and  esti- 
mate the  strength  of  his  foe.  The  vision  satisfied  him  that  he  had  but  little 
to  fear,  so  he  sent  Ewell  forward  with  his  division  under  the  thick  mask  of 
the  forest.  Early's  brigade  of  that  division  was  thrown  upon  the  Culpeppo' 
road,  and  the  remainder  took  position  along  the  western  slope  of  the  moon- 
tain,  and  planted  .batteries  at  an  altitude  of  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
common  level  below,  so  as  to  sweep  the  open  cultivated  country.  Four 
'guns,  meanwhile,  had  been  advanced  to  the  front,  and  these,  with  the  mote 
elevated  ones,  opened  fire  on  Crawford's  batteries,  while  a  part  of  Jackson'i 
corps,  under  General  Charles  S.  Winder,  was  thrown  out  to  the  left  under  the 
covering  of  the  woods.  Hill's  division  came  up  soon  afterward ;  and  when, 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Confederates  threw  out  skirmishers,  with 
a  heavy  body  behind  them  ready  to  take  the  initiative,  they  had  about 
twenty  thousand  vctei-an  soldiers  in  line  of  battle,  very  strongly  posted. . 

Against  these  odds  Banks  moved  at  five  o'clock  across  the  open  fields 
and  up  gentle  slopes,  in  the  face  of  a  fearful  storm  from  artillery  and  infantry, 
and  fell  almost  simultaneously  upon  Early  on  Jackson's  right,  and  upon  his 
left,  commanded  by  General  Taliaferro.  The  attacking  force  was  composed 
of  the  divisions  of  General  Augur,  the  advance  led  by  General  Geary,'  and 
the  division  of  General  Williams,  of  which  Crawford's  gallant  brigade  was  a 
part.    The  battle  at  once  Ijecame  general,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  a  fierce 

ftro  in  which  Ui«  oltliena  of  Ui*t  aretlon  of  Vliglnia  were  sIoiMt  uviremnj  engEged,  known  «s  "  bnikwhadt- 
ing,**  which  was  oowardly  and  mardorous  In  oil  lu  effecU.  These  orden  were  JaBtifled  bj  the  oomnKm  uafes 
of  war  oinong  civilised  nations;  and  yet  the  crafty  and  mnlignant  chief  conspirator,  who  aecms  to  hare  hero 
read/  at  all  tfanes  to  tnttrlaiit  prvpoMitu  to  atKuiinatt,  bf  (As  Aoitd  <i^  teent  mttrde",  the  ^ffleerm  tfOf 
emm^ttt  at  Washington,*  lisned  an  oi*dor  for  the-  pnrpuao  of  "  firing  the  Southern  hcart,*^  declaring  that  the 
National  aathorltlea  had  "determined  to  vlolato  all  the  rnlea  and  naagea  of  war.  and  to  eonrert  the  koatilHlM 
hitherto  n-nged  against  armed  forces  Into  a  campaign  of  robber/  and  mnrder  a^lnst  unornted  dtlxnia  aad  tii- 
1«n  uf  the  Bull"  He  ordered  that  Oenerals  Pe^M  and  Stelnwehr,  and  all  eommtnioned  ofllcer*  ander  thiHr 
recpectire  •eoninUBda,  ahoald  not  be  considered  as  soldiers,  bnt  as  oat-laws ;  and  in  the  erent  ef  tbeir  esptnie. 
to  be  held  as  hostages  for  the  llres  of  bushwhaekera  or  qilea,  one  of  each  to  be  hung  for  eTct/'  man  ozeeaird 
nader  the  orders  above  mentioned. 

>  Crawford's  brigade  was'  oomposed  of  the  Fortf-slxth  Penns/lvanla,  Tenth  Maine,  FlfUi  Conaoetient,  ad 
Twenty-eighth  New  Toik,  with  Best's  battery  of  Begnlors. 

*  Geary's  brigade  was  cemposcd  of  the  riftfa,  Seveath,  and  Twenty-ninth  CHdo,  and  Twenty-eighth  rma- 
sylranlo,  with  Snapp's  batt«i7. 


*  Sm  |mg«  S33,  ToloiM  1.  Al  iibnat  the  tin*  w«  m  nbw  comld«rtpf, «  G««rvlu  Danad  BnrnkMn  wrote  to  JifliM  Ik»*li,yrT«- 
•Ima  to  orpnlM  •  corpt  of  anbsiiiln.1  aMuilM,  to  b<  dlMribetod  onr  tb«  North,  and  ■woni  lo  miinlor  FtmUM  LiMola,  iMti  •<  i' 
coMMt.  and  loadlOf  lUpablkan  Soniitnra,  "nil  atiier  anpport^r*  i>f  tba  OovanmaBt  Thia  profioaltloa  wM  BMda  lo  wiMae.  aad  9m 
rafalirlr  «a<l  la  tko  "CooMaioU  War  Depaltaagt,-  ladoeHd,  ■  Raapaettallr  rahnad  to  Iha  SaeiMarr  af  Ww.  *r  •Hw  <<  tW 
rnatmt'im*,ttn*'J.  C  Int.'  Otkar  aaaaiauleMloae  ofitoUai  Uoar.  "nafaoUUly  Rla»a4  -  k;  Ja^aaaa  Ilnls>oro  rl»i 
wi  flio  lo  that  **  War  Da|)artiDaaL'* 
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straggle  was  osrried  on,  in  which  uncommon  deeds  of  valor  were  performed 
by  the  nspectlve  combatants.  "  I  have  witnessed  many  battles  during  this 
war,"  wrote  a  newspaper  correspondent,  "  but  I  have  seen  none  where .  the 
tenacious  obstinacy  of  the  American  character  was  so  fully  displayed."'  The 
Nationals,  ontnambered  by  more  than  two  to  one,  and  failing  to  receive  re- 
enforcements  in  time,'  were  forced  back  by  overwhelming  weight,  after 
inenrring  and  inflicting  a  terrible  loss  of  human  life.'  At  dusk,  Ricketts' 
dirision  of  McDowell's  corps  arrived  on  the  field,  and  took  position  to  relieve 
Banks  and  check  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederates,'  and  artillery-firing  was 
kept  up  until  midnight.  Late  in  the  evening  SigePs  corps  began  to  arrive.* 
So  ended  the  Battlk  of  Ckdab  Mountain,  or  of  Cedar  Run,  as  the  Con- 
federates call  it.  Xone  was  more  desperately  fought  during  the  war.  A  - 
part  of  the  sanguinary  struggle  was  hand  to  hand,  under  the  dark  pall  of 
nnoke  that  obscured  the  moon. 

These  reinforcements  kept  Jackson  in  check,  who  held  fast  to  his  moun- 
tain position  until  the  night  of  the  llth,*  when,  informed  of  the 
approach  of  National  troops  from  the  Rappahannock,  and  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  his  communications  with  Richmond,  he  fled  precipitately 
across  the  Rapid  Anna,  leaving  a  part  of  his  dead  unburied.  He  was  pur- 
sued as  ^  as  that  stream 'by  Buford,  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  in  the 
coone  of  a  day  or  two  heavy  rains  placed  almost  impassable  waters  between 
tiw  belligerents.*  Pope  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  house  of  liobert  Hud- 
eon,  the  proprietor  of  the  Rose  Hill  estate,  on  which,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Crit- 
tenden, nearer  the  foot  of  Cedar  Mountain,  the  principal  part  of  the  battle 
was  fought  On  the  verge  of  the  battle-field,  where  both  parties  claimed  to 
have  achieved  a  victory,  the  wearied  troops  rested  on  their  arms  the  night 
snooeeding  the  day  of  conflict — a  night  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy,  the 
moon  being  at  its  full. 

-  Generals  Pope  and  Jackson  were  both  re-enforced  soon  after  the  Battle 
of  Cedar  Moontaia  The  latter  retired  to  Gordonsville,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  van  of  Lee's  army,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Longstreet,  two 

>  yete  YarhBemId,  Aa^iut  10, 1S«1 

'  The  battle  was  Bomivtiot  uni'xpected  to  Pope.  The  cannonading  that  o|>enr<l  J»t»  In  th«  afternoon  wu 
n  deaoltor;,  that  Banka  rcpurteil  he  did  out  expect  an  attack,  and  mppuaed  that  no  great  IntwUr  Ibrce  bad 
OHM  farward.  Tha  maak  of  the  foreat  bad  ooinpletely  ounoealed  tbvm,  and  the  lai'go  number  of  the  Confede- 
ratta  la  bia  front  was  ansasi>cctad  b^  Banka.  When,  towarda  crcnin  :,  the  aonnds  of  a  bcnvjr  battle  roocbed  hia 
<3n,  Pope  eidemi  McDowell  to  lend  Ibrward  Bleketta'  illvlslun,  directed  SIgol  to  bring  bla  men  U|>on  tlw 
inaiad  aa  quleklr  aa  poaaible,  and  then  hastened  to  the  front,  where  he  arrived  before  ibe  cloM  of  the  action. 

'  The  dead  bodtca  of  both  parties  were  flmnd  mingled  in  masses  over  the  whole  ground  of  the  conflleL 
The  Hational  kiaa  was  about  two  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  that  of  the  Ck>nfi'donites  waa  about  the 
na&  General  Ciawfonra  brigade  camoont  of  that  terrible  light  a  mem  remnanL  Some  regiments,  like  tboM 
<t  the  One  Ilnndred  and  ITIntb  Pennsylvania  and  One  Hundred  and  Second  New  York  lost  half  of  their  number, 
dead  «r  wnonded.  Oenend  Oeiuj,  with  one  Penna;lTanla  and  five  Ohio  reglmenta,  made  one  of  the  moat  des- 
inate  ohargea  during  tba  battle,  and  waa  severcif  wonndeil.  with  moit  of  hia  oflicers.  General  Anger  waa  also 
badly  wounded;  and  General  Prinee,  while  passing  from  one  part  of  his  comm.ind  to  another,  in  the  diuk,  was 
nwdo  prisoner.  Lee,  In  his  report  (P,eports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  YinrinLi.  page  18),  says  he  eaptnrcd  "409 
prlannon,  Inelodlng  a  brlgadler-geoeml,  I^SOO  atand  of  small  arnu,  one  piece  of  artillery,  several  calswnii  an<l 
•^fxc  eota*."    Among  Lee'a  offleers  who  were  elaln  was  Ovnrral  C.  S.  Winder.        , 

*  Lee  says  that  Jackson  made  preparations  to  push  on  and  "  enter  Cul|iepper  Conrt-IIoDse  before  morning," 
bol  was  detained  by  the  knowledge  of  Danks*a  n-enfurcemcnts. 

*  On  receiving  orders  to  move,  Blgel  sent  to  inquire  which  ranta  ho  should  take,  and  while  waiting  for  an 
•newer,  the  preeloas  boors  that  might  have  taken  him  to  the  fiont  and  secured  a  victory  were  kst 

*  Beporta  id  Qcacrala  Pope  and  Lee,  and  of  their  snbordinates.  Pope  specially  commended  the  brave  con- 
doot  of  Qenaral  Banka  In  tba  light,  who,  h«  aald, "  was  In  the  ftraot,  and  exposed  as  mneh  aa  any  man  In  bla 
eaaiuMud."  He  alao  maris  spaelsl  mantioB  of  tha  gallantry  uf  Generals  Augur,  Oeary,  Wllllama,  Gordon,  Oraw- 
fcnl,  Prtnee,  Green,  and  Roberts. 

Tou  11— » 
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brigades   under  Hood,  and    Stuart's    cavalry.      Pope   was 
thousand  of  Bumside's  soldiers  under  General  lieno,  and  ot 
Geireral  King  ;  and  ten  regiments  under  General  Stevens,  thj 

.^fc,-^T....^  up.  1 

Care 
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under  McDowell,  occupying  tlie  flanks  of  Cedar  Mountain. 
It  was  intended  to  hold  this  position  until  the  Army 
should  join  the  Army  of  Virginia,  but  before  that  was  ace 
found  it  necessary  to  fall  back.  Some  Confederate  cavalrj 
and  captured  at  Louisa  Court-House,  and  from  them  posit 
was  obtained  that  Lee  was  about  to  throw  liis  whole  arm] 
force  upon  Pope,  and  to  seize  his  communications  with  Fre 
the  capital.'     Pope  was  immediately  ordered  to  retire  be 

Fork  of  the  Ilappahannock,'  which  he  did  in  £ 
'''so'lMa''   ^^"'t'lout  loss,  taking  position  so  that  his  left  r( 

Ford  and  his  right  at  Rappahannock  Station,  wl 
and  Alexandria  railway  crosses  the  North  Fork.  The  Coni 
had  closely  pursued,  and  on  the  20th  and  21st,  Lee's  army, 
reached  the  river,  Longstreet,  with  Fitz-Hugh  Lee's  cavalry 
opposite  Pope's  left,  and  Jackson,  with  Stuart's  cavalry,  pos 
at  Beverly  Ford,  above  Rappahannock  Station.  There  had 
skirmishing  between  the  cavalry  of  Bayard  and  Stuart  al 

Cedar   Mountain,  but   no    very  severe  fighting 

Brandy  Station,'  where  the  Nationals  were  won 
across  the  Rappahannock. 

'  Tlila  W.1B  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hudsuir.s  houae  on  Rose  Hill  wben  the  writer  visi 
October,  IS6G.  Mr.  Uiulsoii*nn(1  his  family  were  living  there.  Ue  was  then  seventy-fi' 
remained  in  tl»o  house  during  the  battle.  Several  of  Banks's  cannon  were  pl:inted  ne.ar  I 
were  Lillet!  In  the  yard  in  front  and  at  the  elde  of  the  house.  Cedar  Mountain,  which  is 
from  Iliidaon's,  i.s  seen.  In  Iho  skctcli,  between  the  two  locnst-trccs  on  the  ri;jht. 

'  Stiwrt  was  with  the  party,  and  narrowly  escaped  capture.  Ilis  adjutant  was  not 
person  was  found  an  autograph  letter  from  General  Lee.  dated  the  1.5th.  in  which  the  in' 
mentioned. — See  I.,ef'B  Report  accompanyine  the  Ttei'Mirt**  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir^i 

'  -A  few  m'Ics  above  Frederlcksbnn;  the  Ranpahinn<»ek  forks,  the  mora  Bonthera  hi 
Anna,  a  d  the  other  the  North  Fork. 


'  August  20. 
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:  the  20th  and  21st  there  was  an  artillery  conflict  along  the  Rappa- 
>r  seven  or  eight  miles,  the  Confederates  trying  to  force  a  passage 
earn  in  front  of  the  Nationals,  while  the  latter,  well  posted,  con- 
■pulsed  them.  On  the  second  day  it  was  clear  to  Leo  and  his 
it  they  could  not  succeed,  so  they  began  the  more  formidable 
of  a  marck  up  the  stream,  to  cross  it  above  and  flank  Pope's  army. 
mcnt  was  inasked  by  leaving  a  strong  force  at  Beverly  Ford  under 
.  Pope  had  expected  and  dreaded  this;  for,  being  still  under 
rs  to  keep  up  a  commanication  with  Fredericksburg,  he  was'  too 
imbcrs  to  extend  his  right  any  farther  up  the  stream.  lie  tele- 
1  Washington  that  he  must  either  be  re-enforced  or  re- 
was  assured*  that  if  he  could  hold  on  two  days  longer  '^"l^'*'' 
)c  so  strengthened  by  troops  expected  from  the  Penin- 
c  would  be  able  to  resume  the  ofiensive.  But  on  the  morning  of 
he  designated  time,  only  seven  thousand  troops  of  that  army  had 
11.' 

mean  time  Pope  had  determined  to  paralyse  the  dangerotis  flank 
,  if  possible,  by  the  perilous  one  to  himself  of  throwing  his  whole 
s  the  Jiappahannock,  and  falling  furiously  upon  the  flank  and  rear 
ifederates.  lie  saw  clearly  that  he  must  either  do  this  or  abandon 
the  Ra])pahannock  and  retire  to  Warrenton  Junction,  or  retire  to 
burg  and  abandon  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railway,  and  thus 
1  the  direct  approaches  to  Washington.  Arrangements  for  the 
mcnt  were  made,  when  a  heavy  rain-storm  set  in  and  frustrated  it. 
was  raised  several  feet  before  morning,  and  the  bridges  were 
and  all  the  fbrds  were  drowned.  At  the  same  time  Stuart  was 
lid  on  Pope's 

's  and  Lee's 
id  two  guns, 
railway.  lie 
^d  the  river 
3U8  day  at 
Bridge  and 
and  under 
ntcnse  dark- 
rain  falling 
he  pushed 
sted  to  War- 
3  around  to 
Station,-  at 
ope's  army 
'then  parked, 

cd  by  about  fifteen  hundred  infantry  and  five  companies  of  cavalry, 
d  a  portion  of  the  trains,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  much  dam- 
cconnt  of  the  rain.      He  captured  Pope's  field  quartermaster  with 


crc  2,.V)0  Pennsylvania  RcaorvcA,  nnclcr  Ocneral  R«yno1(lii,  and  the  illvlslon  of  0«n«ni1  KeariMf, 
tiich  on  tb:a  day  wasat  Warrenton  *Tiinctl«m, 


OATLRT'l    STATIOB. 
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his  papers,  burned  a  few  wagons,  and  carried  off  about  two  hundred  priMm- 
ers,  taken  from  the  hospitals.  The  disgrace  inflicted,  it  was  thought,  wu 
more  serious  than  the  damage.'  Stuart  recrossed  the  Rappahannock  at 
Warrcnton  Springs,  after  a  little  skirmishing. 

The  National  capital  was  now  in  imminent  danger,  and  slowly  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  coming  up  to  its  relief  Still  it  was  coming,  and  Pope 
was  made  to  belieVe  that  almost  immediately  he  would  be  re-enforced  by 
forty  thousand  or  fifty  thousand  fresh  troops,  who  had  been  resting  for  more 
than  a  month.'  His  own  force  had  become  much  weakened  by  fighting  and 
marching,  and  at  this  time  its  effective  men  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand 
in  number.*     But  with  the  hope  of  immediate  support,  he  massed  his  anay 

in  the  neighborhood  of  Rappahannock  Station,*  for  the  parpoee 
'^"wa**"  ^^  'ailing  upon  tl»e  portion  of  the  Confederates  that  had  crossed 

the  river  above  him,  and  was  then  supposed  to  be  stretched 
between  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  Sulphur  Springs,  and  Warrenton.  He  looked 
to  the  swollen  river  as  a  sufficient  barrier  to  any  attempt  of  the  Confederates 
on  its  right  bank  to  get  between  himself  and  Fredericksburg. 

Sigel  was  directed  to  march  his  whole  corps  upon  Sulphur  Springs,  sup- 
ported by  Banks  and  Reno,  and  McDowell  (joined  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserves,  under  Reynolds)  was  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  to  march  directly 
upon  Warrenton,  that  he  might  join  with  Sigel  in  pushing  the  Confederates 
back  to  Waterloo  Bridge.  General  Halleck  was  requested  to  send  Franklin's 
corps  (which  had  arrived  at  Alexandria  from  the  Peninsula)  to  Gainsville, 
on  the  Manassas  Gap  railway,  eight  miles  west  of  the  Junction.  Sturgis, 
♦  A   nstM.   ^*  Alexandria,  had  been  ordered*  to  post  strong  guards  along 

the  railway  between  Manassas  Junction  and  Catlett  Station; 
and  directions  had  been  given  to  the  commander  at  Manassas  Junction,  for 

■  Pope  In  bis  report  tajK,  the  raid  was  "  attended  wltb  bot  little  dunags,"  bat  **  vaa  moet  dlagnedhl  to  lk< 
fiiree  which  bad  been  loft  in  charge  of  the  trains." 

*  General  Halleck  bad  rrpcatedljr  nrged  General  McCIcllan  to  bastes  the  departore  of  hlf  army  from  Ibt 
renlnsulo.  On  the  0th,  he  Informed  him  of  the  perils  with  which  Pop«*s  armx  and  the  caplt&l  were  threatexd, 
and  sold,  ^Considering  tho  amoant  of  transportation  (an  Immense  nnmber  of  Teasels  In  the  James  andatHsap- 
ton  Roods)  at  yonr  dlsjiosal,  your  delay  Is  not  satls&ctory.  Yon  must  move  with  all  celerity."  On  the  fbIlo«- 
tng  day  Halleck  informed  McCIcllan  of  the  battle  between  Pope  and  Jackson,  at  Cedar  Monntaln,  mi  tM, 
"There  must  be  no  farther  delay  in  your  morements;  that  which  lias  already  occnrred  was  entirely  anez- 
peeted,  and  mast  be  satislhctorily  explained."  To  these  electrographs  McCIcllan  replied,  that  a  lack  of  tna*- 
portatlon  was  the  o&nso  of  delay ;  and  he  assured  the  Qeneral-ln-Chlef  that  he  was  doing  all  in  his  power  tocarty 
oat  bis  orders.    Bee  McClollan's  Report,  pages  ISI^IOO. 

*  After  the  first  few  days  succeedlnar  tho  retreat  to  IIarrlson>  Landing,  Lee'aarmy  harlng  fallen  back  te 
Richmond,  with  the  exception  of  a  brl^o  of  cavalry  left  to  watch  the  morementa  of  tlie  Army  of  the  n^oaae, 
there  was  very  little  serrloe,  excepting  eomp  daty,  for  that  army  to  perform.  Immediately  on  Ita  arrlral  opea 
the  little  penlnsals  formed  by  the  Janes  and  Herring  Creek,  between  Harrison's  Point  and  Weslnrrr,  it* 
approaches  to  It  were  strongly  fortified.  It  soon  became  evident  that  troops  were  gathering  on  the  sooth  fids 
of  the  James,  In  the  neighborhood  of  Petersburg.  On  the  30th  of  July,  McCIcllan  was  Informed  from  Ws^ 
Ingtun  that  they  were  moving,  when  Hooker  was  ordered  to  advance  with  his, division  and  Pleasaalos't 
caTalry,  and  selxo  Malvern  UUls  as  a  menace  of  Richmond.  He  drove  the  Confederate  tram  the  Hilla  (Ang.  SX 
eaptarnl  100  of  them,  and  pushed  cavalry  under  Averlll  as  br  as  White  Oak  Swamp  Bridge,  where  tlwy  ca^ 
tared  2S  men  and  horses  of  the  Tenth  Virginia  cavalry.  Hooker  was  satisfied  that  If  be  had  been  alloved  !• 
follow  np  this  movement  with  any  considerable  number  of  troops,  Richmond  might  have  been  taken  with  esse. 
McClellan  h.-id  received  a  peremptory  order  to  transfer  bis  army^  Acqnia  Creek,  and  it  could  not  be  deae. 
Meanwhile  General  French,  with  a  eonslderable  Confederate  force  and  *i  gnns,  ha<l  gone  down  the  sooth  sUa 
of  the  Jamea  to  aasail  MsClelba's  camp.  He  appeared  soddcnly  at  Coggln's  Ptolnt,  before  daylight  ca  Its 
moralng  of  the  first  of  Angnst,  and  opened,  fin  on  the  camp  and  vessels.  So  siion  as  McClellsoi's  gua  «•!• 
brought  to  bear  on  him,  ho  ceased  firing  and  withdrew.  McClellan  sent  a  force  across  the  James  tbatdiwetks 
Confederates  hack  to  Petersburg,  and  strongly  fortified  Coin's  PdnL 

*  Slsil's  exrpi  ha>l  boeomi!  reduced  to  abont  9,000  effectives ;  Banks's  to  S,000  ;  McDowella'a,  Inelodhig 
ReynnldOs  division  that  had  come  from  the  Peninsula,  waa  only  18,000;  Beno'a  waaT,00O;  and  tb*  eavaliy, 
greatly  reduced  In  Ita  equipment  of  botaas  and  arma,  did  not  exceed  <000. 
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[ivision  of  reinforcements  that  shoald  arrive  to  halt  and  take 
works  there,  pushing  forward  its  cavaby  to  Thoroughfare  Gap. 
ith  his  supporters  (Banks  and  Reno),  moved  slowly  up  the  left  side 
)ahannock,  and  drove  the  Confederates  from  GreatRun.' 
ildiiig  the  bridge  the  latter  had  destroyed,  he  pushed     *  ^gM.**" 
1(1,  under  tlie  fire  of  artillery  from  the  opposite  side  of 
Iiannock,  took  possession  of  Sulphur  Springs  the  next  morning, 
III  toward  Waterloo  Bridge.     The  latter  point  was  occupied  by 
avalry  at   noon,'  and   Sigel's  advance  under  Milroy     ,  j^     ^ 
re  late  in  the  afternoon. 

army  now  faced  westward,  with  Sigel's  corps  and  Buford's 
ar  the  Rappahannock,  at 
Bridge,  and  Banks  just 
m.  Reno  was  near  Snl- 
gs  ;  McDowell,  with  the 
f  Ricketts  and  King,  was 
lion ;  and  Heintzelman,' 
ust  arrived  fmm  the  Pen- 
I  at  Warrenton  Junction, 
d  been  reported  as  near 
ition,'  and  it  was  expected 
'ould  press  forward  and 
;  while  Franklin  was  ex- 
ake  post  on  Ileintzelman's 
irgis  and  Cox  were  hourly 
t  Warrenton  Junction, 
as  the  position  of  Pope's 
V    about    sixty    thoosand 

the  25th  of  August,  tiie  day  on  which  Jackson,  who  led  Lee's  forces 
1  tlie  great  flank  movement,  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Hinson's 
niles  above  Waterloo  Bridge,  passed  through  Orleans,  bivouacked 
md,  moving  with  his  accustomed  celerity,  the  next  day'  ,  ^^^gjj^ 
I  Bull's  Run  Mountains  at  Thoroughfare  Gap  to  Gaines- 
-e  he  was  joined  by  Stuart  with  two  cavalry  brigades,  and  at 
lached  Bristow  Station,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railway,  in 
r,  and  between  him  and  Washington  and  Alexandria.  This  move- 
been  so  thoroughly  masked  that  Pope  was  completely  deceived, 
!  previous  evening,  when  Jackson  was  reposing  at  Salem,  between 
are  and  Manassas  (iaps,  he  sent  word  to  McDowell  at  Warrenton, 
elieved  "the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  had  marched  for  the 
ih  Valley,  by  way  of  Lnray  and  Front  Royal."  From  information 
om  an  oiBcer  of  tlie  signal  corps,  at  noon  that  day.  Banks  was  of 
opinion.  So  little  was  Jackson  expected  at  the  rear  of  the  army 
trains  of  cars  ran  up  to  Bristow  Station,  and  were  captured  by 

n  knew  the  peril  of  his   position,  and  the  necessity  for  quick 

nan  was  not  well  propared  forictton  at  onoe.     He  h»d  been  Mat  forwanl  by  railway,  wtthoat 
ftnns,  or  horses  Tor  liis  field  oftlMn,  uul  only  four  rounds  ot  ammnnltlon  to  ea«h  man. 
ul  bat  a  email  supply  of  provlslona,  and  barely  forty  ronnda  of  cartridges  to  each  roan. 
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454  THK  CONFEDERATES  AT  MANASSAS. 

action.  He  immediately  dispatched  Stuart  with  his  cavalry,  snpported  b} 
two  infantry  regiments  under  General  Trimble,  to  Manassas  Junction,  with 
general  instructions  to  "  throw  his  command  between  Washington  Okj  sad 
the  army  of  General  Pope,  and  to  break  up  his  communications.'*  Thii 
order  was  obeyed,  and  while  Jackson  was  destroying  Bristow  Station,  Stn- 
art,  before  midnight,  surprised  the  post  at  Manassas  Junction,  captnred 
three  hundred  men,  eight  guns,  and  a  large  quantity  of  public  property,  and 
an  immense  amount  of  stores.'  Some  of  the  surprised  party  at  the  JnnctioB 
fled  to  Union  Mills,  on  Bull's  Run,  where  Colonel  Scammon,  with  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Ohio,  of  General  Cox's  division,  was  stationed^  and 
gave  the  alarm.  Scammon  immediately  advanced  upon  the  Junction,  bat 
after  a  severe  skirmish  at  dawn,  he  was  driven  across  Bull's  Run,  and  made 
to  retreat  toward  Alexandria  by  an  overwhelming  force,  for  Jackson  had 
advanced  with  the  rest  of  his  command  to  the  Junction,  leaving  General 
Ewell,  with  the  Fifth  Virginia  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Rosaer,  at  liristow 
Station.  The  Confederates,  elated  by  their  success,  swept  over  the  country 
along  the  line  of  the  railway  as  far  as  Burke's  Station,  a  few  miles  from 
Alexandria,  and  then  around  by  Fair&x  Court-House,*  almost  to  Centrerille 
In  the  mean  time  Brigadier-General  George  W.  Taylor,  with  the  First, 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  New  Jersey  Infantry,  of  Franklin's  division,  had 
moved  out  from  Alexandria  by  railway,  to  assist  Scammon,  and  recovcrwhat 
was  lost  at  the  Junction ;  but  the  Confederates  were  too  strong  for  Idm. 
His  troops  were  soon  routed,  and  in  the  conflict  he  lost  a  leg. 

Pope  and  Lee  were  now  both  in  a  most  critical  position.     The  commnni 
cations  of  the  former  with  his  reinforcements  and  supplies  vrere  cut;  andu 
the  moving  army  of  the  latter,  between  Longstreet  and  Jackson,  there  was  a 
gap  of  two  marches,  which  Pope  might  occupy  to  Lee's  mortal  hurt    Bat 
Pope  was  not  in  a  condition  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion ;  yet  ho  made 
a  skillfhl  use  of  the  means  at  his  command.      He  ordered* 
'tsra."'    McDowell,  with  Sigel  and  Reynolds,  to  hasten  to  Gainesville 
that  night,  and  .there  intercept  Longstreet  at  the  head  of  Lee'i 
main  column ;  and  Reno  was  directed  to  move  in  parallel  roads  to  Green- 
wich, followed  Jby  Kearney's  division  of  Heintzehnan's  corps,  with  orders  to 
communicate  with,  and  support  McDowell  if  necessary.     Pope,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  moved  along  the  railway  towards  Manassas  Junction,  with  Hook- 
er's division  of  Heintzelman's  corps.     He  directed  Porter  to  remain  at 
Warrenton  Station  until  Banks  should  arrive  there  to  hold  it,  and  then  t« 


■  They  etptnrcd  ITS  hones,  200  nrw  tcnU,  10  looomodTea,  T  tmlna  loaded  wtUi  prorlitoiwftoj  raonillau*' 
mr,  and  a  TMt  amount  of  commliaary  and  qonrtermaater  atorea. 

*  TUa  yMaitj  waa  the  aecne  oT  niiuir  gallant  denia  daring  the  rarHrr  part  of  tbe  var,  whea  tlw  t*> 
armies  were  posted  near  It  We  have  altvodjr  (page  4ST,  ToL  l.\  notioed  the  gallant  dash  Into  the  TtHage  rf 
lUrfiuc  Conrt-Uonse,  bf  Llentenaut  C  B.  Tompkins,  with  a  bamlftil  of  cavalry,  at  the  brginnloft  of  the  nr: 
bat  one  uf  the  inaai  brilliant  f>«ts  In  that  nelghhnbood  ins  perlbRDcd  at  Bm-kc's  Station,  bj  anly  Ibaiteta 
members  oftbe  Lincoln  (New  York)  cavalry,  nndiT  Lieutenant  lIldden,on  the  9th  of  Murch,  1$6&  at  shout  tbt 
Ume  of  the  evacuation  of  Manassas.  General  Eeamey  had  ordered  the  gallant  Hlddt-n  to  move  farnrl 
cautiously  with  bis  little  s<iaad  of  men  and  "feel  the  enemy's  posltlotL"  They  came  auddenlycpnalMcf  the 
Coafederato  cavalry  at  Burke's  StaUon.  There  waa  a  strong  temptation  for  a  dash.  The  lienVBant  m4  U> 
men  could  not  resist  It,  aritl  that  gallhnt  young  leader  at  their  head  fi-11  npon  the  ostonndcd  foe  with  cbemMrf 
shouts.  Some  fled  and  others  Ibnght  desperately.  The  victory  Anally  reatcd  with  the  ITatlonala.  bat  si  Its 
eoat  of  the  lift  of  Bidden.  Bis  comrades  bore  baok  his  dead  body,  with  eleven  of  the  Virginia  eaviliy  •• 
priaonera.  Kearney,  who  saw  the  whole  movement,  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  brUBant  b*  had  evet 
seen,  and  took  each  man  by  the  band  on  bla  ratum,  and  ooopllqieniad  bim  for  hia  Uiatary. 
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hasten  forward  to  QainesvUle,  where  it  waa  expected  the  iinpeuding  battle 
would  be  fought 

McDowell's  movement  was  successfully  accomplished  without  lighting. 
Hooker  was  not  so  fortunate.  On  approaching  Bristow  Station,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  he  encountered  Ewell.  A  sharp  action  ensued,  by  which  each 
party  lost  about  three  hundred  men.  Ewell  was  driven  away  with  a  loss  of 
part  c^  his  baggage,  but  he  destroyed  the  bridge  and  railway  track,  and 
thus  retarded  pursuit,  while  he  hastened  to  join  Jackson  at  Manassas. 
Hooker's  ammunition  failed,  and  he  could  not  pursue  vigorously. 

Pope  now  believed  that  by  a  vigorous  movement  in  the  morning  ho 
might  "bag  the  whole  crowd'"  at  Manassas  Junction.  For  tliat  purpose  he 
ordered  McDowell,  at  Gainesville,  to  move  rapidly  toward  the  Junction  very 
early  the  next  morning.*  Reno  was  ordered  to  march  at  the  same 
time  from  Greenwich  to  the  Junction,  and  Kearney  was  directed  to 
make  his  way  to  Bristow  Station,  for  Jackson,  hard  pressed,  might 
mass  his  troops  and  attempt  to  turn  the  National  right  at  that  point,  seeking 
away  of  escape.  In  order  to  make  the  right  still  further  secure  from  a  flank 
movement.  Porter  was  ordered  to  move  forward  to  Bristow  Station  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  did  not  obey,  but  waited  until  daylight  before 
he  moved,  at  which  time  Jackson  had  fortunately  taken  another  direction, 
u»d  "no  serious  consequences  followed  this  disobedience  of  ordei-s.'"  The 
Confederate  leader  had  perceived  his  peril,  and  at  three  o'clock  that  morning 
had  taken  steps  to  evacuate  Manassas,  and  seek  a  junction  with  I^^ongstreet. 
He  destroyed  an  immense  amount  of  his  captured  stores,  and  as  the  way 
between  himself  and  Ix>ng8treet,  along  the  Manassas  Gap  railway,  was 
bk>cked  by  National  troops,  he  marched  through  Centreville,  to  gain,  by  a 
more  circuitous  route, 
t-  position  where  he 
might  easily  join  I.«e'8 
main  army,  then  ap- 
proaching Thorough- 
fare Gap. 

This  movemeni 
might  have  been 
thwarted,  had  Pope's 
orders  been  promptly 
carried  out  by  all 
Sigel,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing from  Gaines- 
ville at  dawn,  as  direct- 
ed by  McDowell,  did 
not  leave  there  until 
nearly  three  hours  later,  and  Porter  did  not  arrive  at  Bristow  Station  until 
after  ten  o'clock,  when,  instead  of  pushing  forward  with  his  fresh  corps,  he 
asked  permission  to  remain  there  and  rest  his  men.'    In  the  mean  time  the 


mOBODOHrABS  OAr. 


*  r«r»'t  mitr  to  MeDowdl,  kng.  SI,  ISM.  >  Pope's  Boport  to  Haneok,  Joniuirj  ST,  18611. 

*  Pope  in  bis  repnrt  taji  that  the  dlvblnns  of  Sjice*  itml  BCorell  faiul  been  rostln;;  In  camp  all  the  A%j  and 
>ltlit  betnn',  and  that  FDrter's  onrpi  ■*  wu  by  fkr  the  freahpit  In  the  whole  array,"  and  ma  la  bottor  oooditioa 
*»  lerrtie  than  any  Iroopa  wo  bad.  •  » 
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prompt  Kearney,  who  had  arrived  at  Briatow  at  eight  o'clodc  in  the  morning, 
was  sent  forward  in  pursuit  of  Ewell,  followed  by  Hooker,  and,  wiUi  the 
divisions  of  Kearney  and  Reno,  Pope  reached  Manassas  Junction  at  noon, 
just  after  Jackson  with  his  i-ear^gnard  had  lefl.  He  at  once  pushed  all  his 
available  forces  ujjon  Centreville  in  pursuit,  and  ordered  McDowell  to  march 
for  that  place,  and  Porter  to  come  up  to  Manassas.  Unfortunately  McDowell 
had  sent  lUcketts'  division  toward  Thoroughfare  Gap,  but  with  the  remua- 
der  of  his  force  he  pushed  on  according  to  orders. 

Kearney  drove  Jackson's  rear-guard  out  of  Centreville  late  in  the  aftw- 

noon,'  and  the  main  body  of  the  Confederates  fled  by  way  of  the 

'^isi^     Sudley  Springs  road  and  Warrentoa  turnpike,'  destroying  the 

bridges  over  the  little  streams  behind  thenL    Their  faces  were 

toward  Thoroughfare  Gap,  from  which  was  coming  their  help,  and  toward 

evening  a  strong  force  under  Ewell  and  Taliaferro  encamped  on  the  wooded 

hills  at  the  west  side  of  the  Warrenton  pike,  near  the  battle-ground  of  Bair« 

Run  the  year  before.*    King's  division  of  McDowell's  corps  wis 

''iM*''     ^  close  pursuit,  and  when  they  had  reached  a  point  desired  by 

the  watching  Confederates,  the  latter  fell  furiously  upon  their 

flank.     A  sanguinary  battle  ensued.    The  brunt  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the 

Nationals,  was  borne  by  Gibbon's  brigade,,  nobly  supported  by  that  of 

Doubleday's  under  its  gallant  am- 
mander.  It  continued  until  dark- 
ness interposed,  when  the  advantage 
was  with  the  Confederates.  The 
losses  on  each  side  were  very  heavy. 
Taliaferro  was  badly  wounded,  and 
Ewell  lost  a  leg. 

Pope  was  now  at  Centreville; 
and,  on  hearing  of  this  encounter, 
made  immediate  arrangements  for 
ci-ushing  Jackson  by  circnmambicDt 
pressure  before  he  could  form  a 
junction  with  Ix>ng8treet.  He  di- 
rected McDowell  and  King  to 
maintain  their  positions  at  all  hai- 
ards;  told  Kearney  to  push  fo^ 
A.N..  »o™l.dat.  ^^j.^    ^^^    CentrevUle    at    one 

o'clock  in  the  morning,'  and  follow  Jackson  closely  along  the  Warrenton 

pike,  to  prevent  his  retreat  northward   toward   Leesbui^,  and 

'  ^"ai^'     ordered  Porter,  whom  ho  supposed  to  be  at  Manassas  Junction, 

to  move  upon   Centreville   at  dawn.      But  Longstreet's  rapid 

march,  quickened  by  a  knowledge  of  Jackson's  danger,  defeated  the  plan. 

He    had   passed  through  Tlioroughfare  Gap  before    King's    division  was 

attacked,  and  near  its  entrance,  between  it  and  Haymarket,  had  encountered 

Ricketts'  division,  with   the  cavalry   of  Buford  and  Bayard,  which  had 

marched  to  confront  him.     An  active  engagement  ensued,  and  ended  only 

with  the  sunlight.     The  heaviest  of  the  battle  fell  on  the  Eleventh  Pennsyl- 


>  Sec  map  o;t  [ui^e  5SS,  volmlkc  I. 
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dch  lost  about  fifty  men.  Longstreet  was  held  in  cbe«k  for  a  while ; 
1,  from  his  superior  force,  he  sent  out  flanking  parties  (a  strong  one 
rell  Gap),  Ricketts  yielded  to  necessity  and  fle<l  toward 
le,  rapidly  followed  early  the  next  morning*  by  his 
It. 

i  advantage  was  lost  on  the  morning  of  the  2»th.  His  army  was 
and  somewhat  confused,  while  the  chances  for  a  junction  of  Jack- 
Longstreet  momentarily  increased.  King  had  been  compelled  to 
the  Warrenton  pike,  and  had  fallen  back  to  Manassas  Junction,  to 
int  Ricketts  had  also  hastened.  This  left  the  way  open  for  a  speedy 
of  the  two  Confederate  leaders,  and  the  advance  of  Lee's  entire 
'ope  perceived  it,  and  endeavored  to  regain. what  wfis  lost  by  order- 
,  supported  by  Reynolds,  to  advance  from  Groveton  and  attack 
in  the  wooded  heights  near,  at  dawn,  while  he  should  get  the 
r  of  his  force  well  in  hand.  He  ordered  Heintzelman  to  push  for- 
tn  Centreville  with  the  divisions  of  Hooker  and  Kearney  toward 
le,  to  be  followed  by  Reno,  who  was  to  attack  promptly  and  heavily, 
rter,  witlx  his  own  corps  and  King's  division,  was  to  move  upon  the 
rainesvilic  from  Manassas,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  Jackson's  flank 
iction  of  that  highway  and  the  Warrenton  pike,  and  to  fall  heavily 
rear. 

on,  who  now  commanded  the  Warrenton  road,  by  which  Lee  was 
ing,  had  detennined  to  maintain  his  advantageous  position  at  all 
mtil  relief  should  come.  His  troops  were  posted  along  the  cut  and 
)f  an  unfinished  railway,  his  right  resting  on  the  Warrenton  pike, 
left  near  Sudley's  Mill.  The  greater  portion  of  his  troops  were 
ilter  of  thick  woods  a  little  in  the  rear. 

with  the  division  of  Carl  Schurz  on  his  right,  tliat  of  Schenck  on 
ind  Milroy  in  the  center,  advanced  to  attack  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
'  and  at  seven  a  furious  bat- 
begun.  Until  ten 
igel  steadily  gain- 
d,  in  the  face  of  a  destructive 
missiles,  when  it  became  evi- 
i  Jackson  had  been  re-enforced, 
assuming  the  offensive.  It 
Longstreet,  with  the  vanguard 
whole  army,  which  had  been 
g  through  Thoroughfare  Gap 
loming,  unopposed,  had  reach- 
icld  of  action.  Yet,  against 
y  increasing  odds,  the  Nation- 
tained  the  sanguinary  strug- 
1  near  noon,  when  Kearney's 
arrived  on    the    fiel<l  by    the  murnAMan. 

prings  road,  and  took  position  on  Sigel's  right.  At  the  same  time 
ne  up  by  the  Gainesville  road  to  the  support  of  the  center,  and  Rey- 
ith  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  placed  himself  on  the  extreme  left, 
arrived  by  the  Sudley  road  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  relief 
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of  Schurz  and  Milroy,  who  had  been  fighting  since  morning 
food,  and  had  almost  expended  their  ammunition. 

At  noon  the  Nationals  outnumbered  the  Confederates, 
time  until  half-past  four  o'clock  the  battle  assumed  the  as 
of  severe  skirmishes.  Then  Pope  ordered  Porter  into  actioi 
to  attack  and  attempt  to  turn  the  Confederate  right,  which  1 
that  of  Jackson's  troops ;  and  soon  afterward  Ileintzelmar 
ordered  to  assail  tlieir  left  and  front  in  support  of  Porter's 
that  movement  was  not  made,  in  consequence,  Porter  saj'S, 
the   order   until  dusk ;   so  the  brunt  of  battle  fell  upon  ] 


.-/a'.'*'  •■ 


MONtrUSNT  AITD  BATTLE-QR017ND  MlAB  GKOVBTON.^ 


Reno.  It  was  desperate  and  gallant  on  both  sides.  Gro 
Hooker's  division  penetrated  two  of  Jackson's  lines  by  a 
and  after  a  severe  hand  to  hand  struggle  got  possessioi 
embankment  on  the  Confederate  left,  but  at  the  cost  of  tl 


1  Tills  Is  ft  view  of  the  monument  on  tho  bfittlc-fii^Id  near  (jroveton.  a?  it  npi»care<] 
and  sketched  it,  early  in  June,  1366,  with  his  traveling  eomiKmiuna,  Messra.  i>reer  a 
from  Manasaait  Junction  in  an  ambulance  early  in  the  morning,  ami  went  over  the  bitt 
viaiting  the  monument  near  the  sUo  of  Mrs.  Henry's  house<see  pajes  5!)4  and  603,  volui 

Jino  of  the  retreat  of  the  Natiui 
the  Warrcnton  turnpike,  and  » 
hamlet  of  a  few  dilapidated  h< 
hill.  Wc  passed  throngh  n  la 
Henry  Dr>qan'8  stone  house,  wh 
and  shell  had  left  it  after  tlic 
vrcm  brousht  to  hoar  upon  It 
»har]t-shootera.  Ascending  a  1 
wo  soon  reached  the  monumei 
fine  view  of  the  conntry  over  > 
^\,  ISCl,  and  the  close  of  Augu; 
t!ie  nionuincnt  (wliich  was  buil 
of  the  same  inatf  lial  as  that  ne; 
bouM,  see  page  60*,  volume  I.)  i 
Memoby  of  the  PateioT3  w 
AUQUBT  28,  29,  AND  30,  1S62." 
Manasaas  Junction,  the  place  < 
the  two  birds.  The  single  bi: 
Grovcton.  Ketuming,  we  pas 
in  which  C«>lonel  Uroadhead.  i 
died;  also  the  Pittsylvania  bo 
of  Mr.  Mathews,  iQcntioned  in  the  ac<^nnt  of  the  battle  of  Buira  Run,  in  volume  I. 
few  houftoB  in  that  re^'ton  which  had  aurvlvid  the  war. 


"in^^^^ 
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its  force.  Keamej,  meanwhile,  had  straok  Jackson's  left  at  the  point  occu- 
pied by  A.  P.  Hill,  doubled  his  flank  upon  his  center,  and  assisted  Hooker  in 
holding  the  railway  intrencjunent  for  a  time.  This  was  a  critical  moment 
for  the  Confederates,  for  their  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  Jack- 
son's left  had  been  driven  back  nearly  a  mile. 

King's  divbion  of  McDowell's  corps  had  come  into  action  about  sunset, 
and  boldly  advanced  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  Nationals,  but  was  soon 
brought  to  a  stand.  Heavy  re-enforcements,  composed  of  a  fresh  division 
of  Longstreet's  corps,  had  come  to  the  aid  of  Jackson.  Among  them  was 
Hood's  famous  Texan  brigade.  By  these  and  MpLaws'  Lonisianians,  Kear- 
ney's regiments,  most  in  advance,  were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  a  gun, 
four  flags,  and  one  hundred  men  made  prisoners ;  but  soon  afterward  dark- 
ness pat  an  end  to  the  strngglei.  Porter,  on  receiving  Pope's  order  at  twi- 
light, made  a  disposition  for  attack,  but  it  was  too  late.  So  ended  Thb 
Ratix^  of  Gboyetoit,  with  a  loss  of  not  less  than  seven  thousand  men  on 
each  side.' 

Pope's  entire  army  (excepting  Banks's  £>rce  at  Bristow's  Station)  and  a 
part  of  MoClellan's  was  in  the  action  just  recorded.  Fasting,  sickness,  and 
marches,  and  the  casualties  in  battle,  had  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  his 
effective  men.  It  was  estimated  at  only  abovt  forty  thousand  on  the  night 
of  the  battle  of  Groveton.*.  It  had  failed  to  accomplish  the  intentions  of  its 
commander  in  keeping  Lee  and  Jackson  apart  and  destroying  the  latter,  and 
it  was  now  decidedly  the  weaker  party,  for  Lee's  army  had  just  become 
a  powerful  unit.  Prudence  counseled  a  retreat  across  Bull's  Run,  and  even 
to  the  defenses  of  Washington,  but  Pope  resolved  to  try  the  issue  of  another 
battle  on  the  morrow,  and  bo  his  troops  rested  on  their  arms  that  night. 
For  this  determination  h^  had  not  sufficient  warrant.  He  had  received  no 
re-enfbrcements  or  supplies  since  the  26th,  and  bad  no  positive  assurance 
that  any  would  be  sent.  He  confidently  expected  rations  and  forage  from 
McClellan  at  Alexandria,  who  was  to  supply  them,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  when  it  was  too  late  to  retreat  and  perilous  to  stand 
still,  that  he  received  the  disheartening  information,  that  seemed  like  a  cruel 
mockery,  that  rations  and  forage  would  be  "  loaded  iuto  the  available  wagons 


■  Beport*  of  Oeneralt  Pop«  uid  Lre,  and  their  sabordlnate  eomdimadera.  Pope,  In  Mn  rrport,  tercrrly  om- 
•orad  Port«r,  mjtag,  "His  force  took  do  part  wtaateTer  la  the  action;  bat  were  lufttred  bjr  Um  to  lie  on  thalr 
arm*  within  aljht  and  toundof  tb«  battle  during  the  whole  dajr.  Sobraa  I  know,"  be  said,  "ho  made  no  cfllgrt 
wliateTer  to  oomptj  with  my  orders,  or  to  take  any  |iort  In  the  action  ;*  and  declan-d  that  had  he  obeyed  bla 
ocdao,  (b*  wfaola  or  a  gniatar  port  of  Jaokuo'a  furoe  might  bare  l>ean  orushed  or  captorcd.  **  I  bellere,"  be 
■add — **  In  flict  I  am  positive — that  at  fire  o'clock  on  tba  afternoon  of  thfi  29tb.  Oen^'ral  Porter  hwl  in  bis  troat 
no  oonslderabte  force  of  the  enemy.**  Ho  told  be  bclterud  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  and  when  be  wrote  bla 
report  (Jaaoary,  IStt),  that  it  was  an  oaay  matter  for  Porter  ^  to  have  tarncd  the  ii|^t  flank  of  Jaekion,  and  to 
have  fUlen  In  bla  ronr,*'  and  that  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Nationala  might  have  been  ^ned  before  Jackson 
eooU  have  been  Joined  by  any  of  the  forces  of  Longstrrct. 

In  bla  report.  Pope  taya  that  LongWreot  did  not  reach  the  right  of  tf  aokuD  lUtU  sbont  ionsst,  and  be  aup- 
possd  Jackaun'a  ri^bt  to  be  the  extreme  of  that  wing  of^hc  Confederate  Army.  He  was  mistalten.  According 
toliir  iaftrences  drawn  from  Lcc*s  report  (Ilcporta  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  t  SS,  U),  and  tlie  posi' 
U««  atateawnis  of  other  commaadcra  of  tlut  army  engaged  in  the  action,  eontatacd  in  volame  IL,  Longstn-et 
bad  positioa  «a  daefcaan'a  right  aa  early  as  noon  that  day,  and  If  Porter  bad  recalTed  the  order  at  the  time  Po|>o 
tlx«gbt  lie  did.  It  Is  very  doubtful  whether  be  could  have  carried  it  out  soocesafiilly.  Porter  says,  as  we  have 
obsemd  In  the  text,  that  be  did  not  receive  the  order  nntU  dnsk,  when  it  was  to*  late  to  ezsente  it.  Hscrly 
the  whole  of  LoDgstreet*s  corps  bad  been  directly  In  front  of  him  for  ieveral  hours  when  Pop«*s  order  reached 
him. 

*  Bis  men  wen  greatly  fkttgoed  by  the  Intense  labors  of  the  fortnight  preceding.  For  two  days  they  had 
bat  Uttle.    The  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  hnd  been  ten  days  In  Iiamcas  and  two  days  wilhont  fo<id. 
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and  cars  "  so  soon  as  he  should  send  a  cavaliy  escort  for  the  train  1 — a  thing 
utterly  impossible,' 

Pope  saw  that  he  had  no  alternative.  He  must  fight.  So  he  put  his  line 
in  V  shape  early  the  next  morning,  pivoting  on  the  Warrenton  pike.  Rey- 
nolds occupied  the  left  leg,  Porter,  Sigel,  and  Reno  the  tight,  and  Heintiel- 
man  was  posted  on  the  extreme  right.  Pope  had  resolved  to  attack  Lee'i 
left,  and  at  the  same  time  the  latter  had  made  disposition  during  the  night  to 
attack  Pope's  left.  Lee's  movements  for  that  purpose,  in  which  he  withdrew 
some  of  his  troops  from  ground  he  had  occupied  the  previous  evening,  gave 
Pope  the  impression  that  his  foe  was  retreating  along  the  Warrenton  pike, 
and  he  was  not  undeceived  until  ten  o'clock  the  next  day.  Meanwhile  he 
had  telegraphed  to  Washington  the  -joyful  tidings  that  the  Confederate* 
were  "retreating  to  the  mountains."  Under  this  impression  he  ordered 
McDowell  to  follow  with  three  corps.  Porter's  in  the  advance,  along  the 
Warrenton  pike,  and  attack  the  fugitives,  and  Heintselman  and  Beno,  sup- 
ported by  Ricketts*  division,  were  directed  to  assail  and  turn  the  Con- 
federate left. 

The  attempt  to  execute  this  movement  developed  a  fearful  state  of 
affairs  for  the  National  army.  As  Butterfield's  division  moved  up  the  hill 
near  Groveton^  the  eminence  near  the  edge  of  the  woods  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly swarmed  with  the  Confederates,  who,  instead  of  retreating,  had 
been  massing  under  cover  of  the  forest  in  preparation  for  an  offensive  move- 
ment They  at  once  opened  a  fierce  fire  of  shot,  shell,  and  bullet  on  the 
Nationals,  and  at  the  same  time  clouds  of  dust  on  the  left  indicated  that  the 
foe,  in  great  numbers,  were  making  a  flank  movement  in  that  direction.  To 
meet  this  peril  McDowell  ordered  Reynolds  to  leave  Porter's  left,  and  hasten 
to  the  assistance  of  Schenck  and  Milroy,  on  wl)om  the  threatened  blow 
seemed  about  to  fell.  This  exposed  Porter's  key-point,  when  Colonel  G.  K. 
Warren,  without  orders,  moved  up  with  his  little  brigade  of  a  thousand 
men  and  took  Reynolds's  place.  Ricketts,  in  the  mean  time,  had  hastened  to 
the  left,  and  the  battle  soon  became  very  severe.  Porter's  corps,  which  had 
been  made  to  recoil  by  the  force  of  the  first  unexpected  blow,  was  rallied, 
and  performed  special  good  ser\'ice,  especially  Warren's  gallant  little  band 
of  volunteers,  and  a  brigade  of  regulars  under  Colonel  Buchanan.  For  a 
while  victory  seemed  to  incline  to  the  Nationals,  for  Jackson's  advanced  line 
was  steadily  pushed  back  until  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Then 
Longstreet  turned  the  tide.  He  found  a  commanding  point  on  Jackson's 
right,  and  with  four  batteries  he  poured  a  most  destructive  raking  artillery 
fire  upon  the  Nationals.  Line  after  line  was  swept  away,  and  very  soon  the 
whole  left  was  put  to  flight.  Jackson  immediately  advanced,  and  Long- 
street  moved  in  support  by  pushing  his  heavy  columns  against  Pope's  center. 
Hood,  with  his  two  brigades,  charged  furiously  upon  Ricketts  and  Reynolds, 
followed  by  the  divisions  of  Evans,  R.  H.  Anderson,  and  Wilcox,  supported 
by  those  of  Kemper  and  Jones,  and  at  the  same  time  Lee's  artillery  was 
doing  fearful  execution  on  Pope's  disordered  infantry.  Terrible  was  the 
struggle  until  dark,  when  it  ceased.    The  National  left  had  been  pushed 

>  The  letter  wis  written  bj  Oenenl  rranUin  bjr  direction  of  General  Hcaellan.  "Socb  a  letter,"  mM 
Pope  In  hie  reiMirt,  '*  whv n  we  wore  lighting  the  enemy,  and  Alexandria  waa  swannlng  wlih  troops,  need*  ne 
cvDiment^ 
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back  a  confflder&ble  distance,  bat  though  coniosed,  it  was  nnbroken;  and 
it  still  held  the  Wairenton  turnpike,  by  which  alone  Pope's  annj  might 
safely  retreat. 

Pope  had  now  no  alternative  bat  to  £tll  back  toward  Washington.     He 
issued  an  order  to  that  effect  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.* 
The  whole  army  was  directed  to  withdraw  during  the  night    '^i^**" 
across  Ball's  Run  to  the  heights  of  Centreville.     This  was  done 
chiefly  by  way  of  the  Stone  Bridge ;'  the  brigades  of  Meade  and  Seymour, 
and  some  other  troops,  covering  the  movement.    The  night  was 
very  dark,  and  Lee  fortunately  did  not  pursue ;  and  in  the  morning*        "* 
Bull's  Run  once  again  divided  the  two  great  armies.     So  ended  Thb  Skcoitd 
Battls  of  Binx's  Ron. 

Pope  was  joined  at  Centreville  by  the  corps  of  Franklin  and  Sumner, 
making  his  force  a  little  more  than  sixty  thousand,  and  fully  equal  to  that 
of  Lee.  The  Slst  was  passed  by  the  Nationals  in  comparative  quiet,  but  a 
severe  straggle  was  had  on  the  following  day.  Lee  was  not  disposed  to 
attack  his  £>e  in  his  strong  position  at  Centreville,  so  he  sent  Jackson  on 
another  flanking  enterprise  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  of  the  Slst. 
Jackson  took  with  him  his  own  and  Swell's  divisions,  and  with  instructions 
to  turn  and  assail  Pope's  right,  he  crossed  Bull's  Run  at  Sudley  Ford,  and 
pushed  on  to  the  Little  River  turnpike.  There,  turning  to  the  right  the 
following  day,'  he  marched  down  that  highway  toward  Fairfax 
Court-Housc.  '    "* 

Pope,  in  the  mean  time,  suspecting  this  movement,  had  fallen  back  to 
positions  covering  Fairfax  Court-House  and  Germantown,  directed  Sumner 
on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September  to  push  forward  two  brigades  toward 
the  little  River  pike,  and  ordered  Hooker  early  in  the  afternoon  to  Fairfax 
Court-House,  in  support  of  Sumner.'  Just  before  sunset  Reno  met  Jack- 
son's advance  (Ewell  and  Hill)  near  Chantilly.  A  cold  and  drenching 
rain  -was  falling,  but  it  did  not  prevent  an  immediate  engagement  Reno, 
with  the  remains  of  two  divisions,  was  sliarply  attacked,  when  Hooker, 
McDowell,  and  Kearney  came  up  to  his  assistance.  The  conflict  was  severe 
for  a  short  time,  when  General  Isaac  J.  Stevens,  who  was  in  command  at  the 
battle  of  Port  Royal  Ferry,'  now  leading  Reno's  second  division,  ordered  a 
charge,  which  he  led  in  person,  and  was  shot  dead.  His  command  felt  back 
in  disorder,  and  to  some  extent  put  the  remainder  of  Reno's  force  in  con- 
fusion. Seeing  this,  General  Kearney  advanced  with  his  division  and  re- 
newed the  action,  sending  Bimey's  brigade  to  the  fore  front.  A  furious 
thunderstorm  was  then  raging,  which  made  the  nse  of  ammunition  difficult ; 
but,  unheeding  this,  Kearney  brought  forward  a  battery  and  planted  it  in 
position  himself!  Then,  perceiving  a  gap  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
Stevens's  force  yet  remaining,  he  pushed  forward  to  reconnoiter,  and  was 
killed  just  within  the  Confederate  lines.     He,  too,  was  shot  dead  jast  at  sun- 

>  Sm  page  (1ST,  Tohuns  L 

*  n*  ordemi  UaDowtU  to  mora  along  the  mad  to  TibHix  Cooit-BOUM  ■•  br  a*  DilBcult  Crrck,  and  con. 
nect  with  Hooker's  led;  Eenoto  Chuitllly;  tMntuluuui  ta  takepntt  oa  the  rwd  between  OentmlDe  and 
Fairfax,  In  the  tckt  ot  Reno;  Fnaklia  to  take  pntithin  on  MeOmreira  Irft  and  rear;  and  St^l  and  Porter  to 
anItA  vritb  the  r^ht  of  Snmner,  who  waa  on  Ike  left  of  Helntxefanan.  Bantu,  who,  with  the  wagon-ttain,  bad 
oome  on  At>m  BrUtaw  Station,  woa  ordered  to  parone  the  eld  Braddoek  road  la  the  direetioa  of  Aleaandila. 
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set,  and  the  command  of  his  division  devolved  on  the  able  Birncy,  who 
instantly  ordered  a  bayonet  charge  by  his  own  br^ade,  composed  of  the 
First,  Thirty-eighth,  and  Fortieth  New  York.  These,  led  by  Colonel  Egan, 
executed  the  orders  with  great  bravery,  and  pushed  back  the  Confederate 
advance  some  distance.  Bimey  held  the  field  that  night,  and  the  hoars  of 
darkness  were  spent  in  the  sad  task  of  burying  the  dead.'  Precious  were  the 
lives  on  the  Union  side  that  were  lost  in  this.  The  Battle  op  Chantillt,' 
a  battle  that  ended  the  campaign  of  General  Pope,  and  also  his  military 
career  in  the  East'  He  had  labored  hard  under  many  difficulties,  and  he 
bitterly  complained  of  a  lack  of  co-operation  with  him  in  his  later  struma 
by  McClellan  and  some  of  his  subordinates.^ 

By  order  of  General  Halleck,  the  broken  and  demoralized  army  was  vrith- 

drawn  within  the  fortifications  around  Washington  the  next  day* 

'^j*^*"     when   it  was  allowed  a  brief  rest.     Pope  now  repeated  with 

greater  earnestness  his  request,  made  before  be  took  the  field,  to 

be  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  and  allowed  to  letDin 

to  the  West,  and  it  was  granted.     The  Army  of  Virginia  disappeared  as  a 

'  By  referenm  to  th«  large  Map  of  Oprrattons  In  Upprr  VIrftnta,  on  pain  S98  of  this  Tolame,  ud  to  tht' 
unsller  nuips  on  puges  69S,  SSS,  SM.  and  602  of  Tolume  L,  the  reader  win  have  a  fair  Idea  of  the  region  of  Fi^'i 
ounpaign,  and  of  the  Held  nreonfllct  In  the  Tldnltj  ofUanaaaai. 

*  Among  them  wore  Oeneralt  Kearney  and  Stereni,  and  M:Oor  Tlldcn,  of  tke  Thirty-elfhtk  Btv  Tak. 
Kearney  ims  well  known  to  General  Lee,  and  that  leafier  Knt  his  b^My  to  Popc*s  hcs'l-qnartcra  the  next  man* 
Ing,  wlthaflagoftruca.  Bti-Tena  led  the  attack  at  the  head  of  the  SoTent7-nlnt]i(HigfaLuidrn)  New  Tork,«RI 
the  colors  of  that  regiment,  which  had  fiillen  from  the  hands  of  a  wounded  sergeant  In  tho  Second  Battle  4 
BaH'a  Bon,  on  the  tOth,  Colonel  Fletcher  Webster,  ton  of  Daniel  Webster,  fell ;  and,  on  the  anme  day,  Celoael 
Oenrge  W.  Pratt,  of  the  Twentieth  New  Tork,  ion  of  the  Honorabls  Zadoek  Pratt,  was  mortslly  woanded  s«r 
Qatnesvllle.  On  the  same  day  Colonel  BrOTdhra4  of  the  rcguUiranny,  received  bla  death- wouiul  on  the  Ball  Kaa 
battle-groand ;  also  Ciilonels  O'Connor,  Cnntw^ll,  and  Drown.  Among  the  wonnded  were  Mi^or-Genrral  Bobwt 
C  Sohenck,  .ind  Colonel  nanlln,  of  the  Pennsylranla  Cesenres. 

The  National  loss  In  Pope's  campaign,  fh>m  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Monntaln  to  that  of  Chantllly,  was  nenr 
officially  reported  In  ftalL  Tho  most  cnreftil  estimates  make  It,  Including  the  Immense  number  of  stragglers  «kfl 
nerer  retomed  to  their  regiments,  almost  80.000.  Lee's  losses  during  that  tima  amonntvd  probably  to  ISJMfli 
He  elalmed  tn  hare  token  T.COO  prisoners,  with  1,000  lick  and  wounded,  thirty  pieces  of  artlUery,  sad  Kf» 
small  arms. 

'  Reports  of  Generals  Pope  and  Lee  and  their  snbordlnatcs. 

<  According  to  Pope's  Beport,  90,900  men  wore  all  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto^iae  that  Joined  him  In  sctir.' 
operations—"  all,"  be  said,  **  of  the  91,000  retenui  troops  trom  Harrison's  Landing  which  ever  drew  trigger  vAt 
my  commind,  or  In  any  way  took  port  In  the  campaign."  ..."  Porter's  corps,"  ho  said, "  fh>m  DBneceasiry  »«<l 
unusual  delays,  nnd  fluent  and  flagrant  disregard  for  ray  orders,  took  no  part  whatever,  except  In  the  battle  of 
-  the  80th  of  August"  -  Pope  afterwanl  formally  preferred  chargos  against  Porter  of  ''  mlsconduM  hetan  the 
enemy."  Porter  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  which.  In  Janttory,  190-3,  pronounced  a  verdict  of  guilty,  sad  be 
was  sentenced  to  be  "  cashiered,  and  be  forever  disquallAed  from  holding  any  ofllM  of  trust  or  iwoflt  onder  tke 
Qovemment  of  the  Onlteil  States."  At  the  request  of  the  President  tho  whole  case  was  reviewed  bj  Jesefk 
Holt,  then  Jddge  Advocate-O^ncral,  when  the  sentence  wns  approved  and  executed. 

Strenuous  but  Ineffectual  efforts  were  made  by  tho  President  and  the  G«neral-ln-(3ilef  to  bring  the  Army 
of  tho  Potomac  to  tho  aid  of  tho  Army  of  Virginia  In  confronting  Lee,  and  through  It  to  ftirnlsh  Pope  will  ft 
lilies.  The  official  cloctmgraphs  that  passed  between  tho  President  and  Oeneml  Halleck  and  General  McClelUn 
exhibit  the  same  Indisposition  on  i'M  part  of  the  latter  to  promptly  comply  with  the  orden  of  his  sopeiion  Iksl 
wna  shown  wbllo  ho  was  on  the  Peninsula,  Ho  seemed  m«>re  disposed  to  give  hia  advico  than  to  obey  chb- 
mands ;  and  while  foiling  touffunl  the  required  aid  t<>  Pope,  he  affected  to  misunderstand  explicit  crders,  and  IMi- 
eated  his  unwillingness  to  net  under  superior  authority  hy  saying  In  a  dispatch  to  Halleck  on  the  STth  c<  .tngait: 
^  I  am  not  responslblo  for  tho  pa3t.  and  cannot  bj  for  tho  future,  unless  I  receive  autliority  to  dispose  of  lfc« 
available  troops  according  to  my  Judgment."  Atlor  thwarting  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  get  FrantHs'i 
corps  to  a  position  to  give  Pope  greatly  needed  assistance  on  the  S9th,  and  Halleck  bad  telegraphed  to  bini. 
saying,  "  I  want  Franklin's  corp?  to  go  fai=  enough  to  And  out  something  about  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Onr  people  aaa 
move  mora  actively  and  find  out  where  the  enemy  is;  I  am  tired  of  guesses,"  McClellan  telegraphed  to  lit 
President,  saying:  **  I  am  dear  that  one  of  two  courses  should  be  ailopted.  First,  to  coneentitte  all  oar  sni)- 
able  forces  to  open  oommnniestion  with  Pope.  Second,  fo  Itavt  Pep»  to  ffft  tU  <fHt  lerape,  snd  at  eoec  ■« 
all  our  means  to  make  tho  Cipltal  safe."— Bee  MoT^lellan's  Report,  paso  1  T\ 

It  was  not  until  Pope  was  defeated  and  driven  across  Bull's  Run  to  Oentrevltle  that  the  corps  of  Fnatlis 
snd  Sumner  wen  pemdttad  to  take  a  position  within  sapporting  distance.  It  is  dear  to  the  cnmprehenshR  ef 
tho  writer,  after  a  careful  analysts  of  reports  ami  diapatehes,  that  had  thea*  eorpa  and  Porter^  been  allawed  (• 
give  timely  asslstaaoe  to  Pope,  as  they  end  1  have  done,  Lee's  army  might  have  been  captarod  or  d]j|il>rs<d,aad 
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i^anizatioii,  aud  became  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  and 
[cClellan,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  large 
if  his  surviving  officers  and  men,  was  invested*  with 
ind  of  all  the  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  capital. 
I  results  of  Pope's  campaign,  and  of  that  on  the  Peninsula,  cast  a 
cm  over  the  sj)irit3  of  the  loyal  people  for  a  moment.  But  it  was 
;  while  the  conspirators  and  their  followers  and  friends  were  made 
id  hopeful.' 

^'bloir  given  to  tbo  rebellion.    la  view  at  all  the  testtmonj,  and  espeobtlly  of  that  gfren  In 

•art,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  harsh  Jndgment  to  believe  that  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 

3  rriends  were  willing  to  M>e  ro(>e  deffated.    **  Pope^s  appointment  to  the  command,  and  his 

nny  on  opening  tlic  campaign  "  (see  page  44<),  aaya  a  careflil  writer,  "  had  been  nmlerstood  by 

□z  on  the  stnitegy  nf  the  Peninsula  campaign;  and  this  was  their  mode  of  reaontlng  the  tndlg- 

eloy's  Aiiifriean  ConJlM,  li.  194. 

I  of  September  Davis  ecnt  Into  the  **  Congrfss  **  at  Etchmond  a  message  annonndng  news  of 

ph.  fVom  I.ee,  and  said:  *'  From  these  dispatches  It  will  be  seen  that  Gml  fans  again  extended  hie 

patriotic  army,  and  bos  blosscd  the  cause  nf  the  Confederacy  with  a  second  signal  victory  on  the 

n]  alruulr  inomomhle  by  the  {gallant  aohieTemrnt  «f  our  troopa." 

n?  are  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  B(>*calK'<l  **  Confederate  Congrvse**  at  this  time ; — 


■•element  C.  Clay,  •William  L.  Tanecy  >4rii;aaM*— *Bubert  W.  Johnson,  Oharloa  B.  Illtohell. 
;s  U.  Baker,  •Au::uBtii9  E.  Maxwell.  ff«or;<<»— Bei\Jamin  H.  Hill,  *U»bcrt  Tpomba.  Xeit- 
C.  Bnrnrtt,  *Wllltnm  E.  SImms.  /^ouisteHO— Tboma*  J.  Semmea,  K<lward  Sparrow.  MUtU- 
G.  Driiwn,  James  Phelan.  i/lMouK— *Jabn  B.  Clark,  E.  8.  T.  Peyton.  Xvrih  Carolina— 
Villlam  T.  Dortcli.  South  Carottn a— *Rohert  W.  Barnwell,  'James  L.  Orr.  Tennemtt — Lang- 
,  Gnstavns  A.  Henry.  rMoa*— William  8.  Oldham,  •Louis  T.  WlgblL  rirffliiia—»Ti.  M.  T. 
Ballard  Preston. 

"iiocsx  or  KEPEausTAnru." 

-Thomas  J.  Foster,  •William  E.  Smith,  John  P.  Balls,  'J.  L.  M.  Cnrry,  •Francis  8.  Lyon,  Wm. 
rid  Cloptun.  'James  S.  Pugh,  'Edward  L.  Dnrgan.  .^hfeaneo*— Felix  L.  Batson,  Orandlson  D. 
utus  II.  Garland,  Thomas  B.  Hnnly.  /Yor<<f<>— James  B.  Dawklns,  Bobert  B.  UllUw. 
n  Hartriiige,  C.  J.  Mnnncrlyn.  nines  Bolt,  Angnstns  H.  Kenan,  David  W.  Lewis,  William  W. 

P.  Fripiie,  •Lucius  J.  Cartrell,  Hardy  Strickland,  •Augustus  E.  Wright  Kentuclty—iMtvA 
.  Crockett,  11.  E.  P^ad,  Ceo.  W.  Enlng,  •James  8  Chrlsman,  T.  L.  Bnrnett,  n.  W.  Druco,  8.  8. 
nice,  J.  W.  Moore,  P.obert  J.  Breckenrldge,  John  M.  Elliott.  LoiiUiana — Charles  J.  Vlllert, 
nnid,  Duncan  F.  Kenncr,  Lnclcn  J.  Dupr&,  John  F*  Lewis,  John  Perkins,  Jr.  HlMiMippi — J. 
iiben  Davis,  Israel  Welch,  H.  C.  Chambers,  *0.  S.  Singieton,  E.  Barksdale,  •John  J.  McBae. 
M.  Cook,  Thomas  K.  Harris,  Casper  W.  Bell,  A.  H.  Conr»w,  George  0.  Vest,  Thomas  W.  Free- 
r.  yoHh  Curollna—*W.  N.  II.  Smith,  Bobert  B.  Bridgets,  Owen  E.  Eeenan,  T.  D.  McDowell, 
J,  Arch.  II.  Arrin^ton,  P.obert  McClean,  William  Lander,  B.  8  Oalthor,  A.  T.  Davidson.  Smith 
hn  McQueen,  •  W.  Porcher  Miles,  L.  M.  Aycr,  •Mllledge  L.  Bonhom.  James  Farrow,  •William  W. 
swe-^Ioscph  T.  Ilelskell,  William  G.  Swan,  W.  XL  Tebbs.  E.  L.  Oardenshire,  •Henry  S.  Footo, 
Sentry,  •George  W.  JoncN  Thouus  Menoese,  ej.  D.  a  Atkins.  •John  V.  Wright,  David  M.  Cor- 
Ioh"n  A    Wilcox.  'C.  C.  Herbert,  Peter  W.  Gray,  B.  F.  8cxton,-H.  D.  Graham,  Wm.  a  Wright 

R.  n.  Garnett,  John  R.  Chambllss,  James  Lyons,  •Roger  A.  Pryor,  •Thomas  S.  Bococke,  John 
■.  Ili.lcomba,  •D.  C.  Do  Jamett,  •William  Smith.  •A.  B.  Boteler,  John  R.  Baldwin,  Walter  B. 

PieKtun,  Albert  G.  Jenkins,  Robert  Johnson,  Chsrles  W.  Busaell. 

kill  with  the  *  ha<l  been  members  of  the  ITnltod  States  Congress. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

LEE^  ISVAStON  OP  HABTLAND,  AMD  HIS  BBTKKAT  TOWARD  BtCHMOSD. 

NLY  thirty  days  had  passed  by  since  Lee  was  in  the 
attitude  of  a  defender  of  the  Confederate  capital, 
with  two  large  armies  .threatening  it  from  different 
points,  when  he  was  seen  in  the  position  of  an  exult- 
ant victor,  ready  to  take  the  offensive  in  a  bold 
menace  of  the  National  capital  He  sent  troops  to 
check  Pope,  and  the  effect  was  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  Peninsnl*. 
Relieved  of  all  danger  in  the  latter  direction,  he 
moved  in  heavy  force  and  pushed  the  Army  of  Virginia  across  the  Rapps- 
hannock  before  the  other  great  army  lent  it  any  aid ;  and  now,  at  the  b<^ 
ning  of  September,  he  saw  both  armies  which  had  threatened  him,  shattered 
and  disordered  behind  the  strong  fortifications  of  the  National  capital, 
where  McCIellan  concentrated  them  to  defend  that  capital  from  an  expected 
assault.  From  Fortress  Monroe  to  the  head  waters  of  the  James  and  the 
Rappahannock,  and  far  up  the  Potomac  and  the  intervening  country,  as  wdl 
as  the  whole  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  to  its  northern  entrance  at  Harper*! 
Ferry,  there  were  no  National  troops,  and  the  harvests  in  all  that  region 
were  poured  into  the  Confederate  granary. 

The  Republic  now  seemed  to  be  in  great  peril,  and  the  loyal  people  were 
very  anxious.  Long  before  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  campaign  on 
the  Peninsula,  thoughtful  men  >v%ro  losing  faith  in  the  ability,  and  some 
in  the  patriotism  of  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  and  it  was 
clearly  seen  that  if  on'e  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand 
men  could  not  make  more  headway  in  the  work  of  crushing  the  rebellion 
than  they  had  done  under  his  leadership  during  full  ten  months,  more  men 
must  be  called  to  the  field  at  once,  or  all  would  be  lost.  Accordingly  the 
loyal  Governors  of  eighteen  States  signed  a  request  that  the  President 
should  immediately  take  measures  for  largely  increasing  the  effective  force 
in  the  field.  He  had  already,  by  a  call  on  the  1st  of  June,  drawn  fortv 
thousand  men,  for  three  months,  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Ne«' 
York,  Pennsylvanb,  and  Ohio.  In  compliance  with  a  request  of  the  gover- 
nors, he  called  for  three  hiindred  thousand  volunteers  "  for  the  war,"  on  the 
1st  of  July ;  and  on  the  0th  of  August,  when  Pope  was  struggling  with 
Jackson  near  the  Rapid  Anna,  he  called  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  for 
nine  months,  with  the  understanding  that  an  equal  number  of  men  would  be 
drafted  fVom  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  who  were  over  eighteen  and  1*** 
than  forty-five  years  of  age,  if  they  did  not  appear  as  voliwteers. 
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calls  met  with  a  heartj  response,  and  very  soon  men  were  seen 
o  the  standard  of  the  Republic  by  thousands.  The  Conspirators  at 
L  well  knew  that  such  a  response  would  be  made,  and  while  they 
Lcdly  deceiving  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  with  the  idea  that 
oln  government,''  as  they  said  in  derision,  was  bankrupt  in  men 
y,  they  were  trembling  with  fear  because  of  its  wealth  in  both, 
i\  .well  comprehended.  Therefore  they  instructed  Lee  to  take 
^  advantage  of  the  fortunate  situation  in  which  McClellan's  failure 
Pope  had  placed  him,  to  act  boldly,  vigorously,  and  even  despe- 
necessarj'. 

w  clearly  that  an  assault  on  the  fortified  National  capital  would  be 
d  disastrous,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  throwing  his  army  across 
lac  to  the  roar  of  Washington,  when,  perhaps,  after  sweeping  vie- 
on  to  the  Susquehanna,  he  might  return  and  seize  Baltimore  and 
nal  city.     He  believed  the  people  of  "  sovereign  "  Maryland  were  i/ 
ider  the  domination  of  the  Government,  and  were  ready  to  give  all  ' 
rt  in  their  power  to  the  Confederate  cause ;  and  that  the  presence 
Qv  would  produce  a  general  uprising  in  that  State.     The   conspira- 
chraond  were  in  accord  with  Lee  in  this  view,  and  he  made  instant 
ms  for  throwing  his  army  across  the  Potomac. 
as  joined  on  the   2d*  by  the  fresh  division  of  D.  H.  Hill,  from 
I,   and   this    was   immediately    sent    as    a    vanguard 

■  ■  3cl>t.  1862. 

sesburg.     The  whole  Confederate  army  followed,  and 
he  4th  and  7th  it  had  crossed  the  Potomac  by  the  fords  in  the 
f  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and  encamped  not  far  from  the  city  of  Fred- 
the  Monocacy  River.     There  General  Lee  formally  raised  the  stan- 
jvolt,  and  issued  a  proclamation*  in  words  intended  to    . 
active  to  the  people  of  that  commonwealth  as  those  of  *" 

impassioned  appeal,  entitled  "  Maryland  I  my  Maryland  I'"  Lee 
it  was  the  wish  "  of  the  people  of  the  South "  to  aid  those  of 
in  throwing  off  the  "  foreign  yoke  "  they  were  compelled  to  bear, 
might  bo  able  to  "  again  enjoy  the  inalienable  rights  of  freemen, 
store  the  inde])endence  and  sovereignty  of  their  State ;"  and  he 
lem  that  his  mission  was  to  assist  them  with  the  power  of  arms 
ling  their  rights,"  of  which  they  had  "  been  so  unjustly  despoiled." 
iconrsed  as  fluently  and  falsely  of  the  "  outrages  "  inflicted  by  the 
Sovcrnment  which  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  protect,  and  against 
was  waging  war  for  the  perpetuation  of  injustice  and  inhumanity,' 


555,  volamc  L 

ch  at  the  raisin;  of  the  National  flog  oTcr  Culnmliia  C'ulioiro,  In  New  York,  Immediateljr  «ft«r  the 
Sumter,  In  Ajiril,  1801,  Dr.  Francis  Lteber  adminilily  deflni-d  tho  cbimcccr  of  soldiers  like  Uobert 
i>fcs»«l  to  believe  <n  the  State  supremacy,  bat  wbu  bad  served  In  the  armies  of  the  Uc|>ubllc  ami 
Sag.  '•  Men,"  he  ealil,  "  who  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe  In  State  uivereigntjr  alone,  when 
e  out,  -ivc-Qt  over  with  men  and  ships*  alvinilonln^  the  flag  t4>  which  they  hod  sworn  fidelity ;  thns 
11  along  they  served  tlio  United  States  like  SwIm  hli-eling.^  and  Dot  as  citizens.  In  their  military 
did  more  :  not  only  iliil  they  desert  the  serrice  o!  the  United  Sfcite*  on  the  ground  that  their  indl- 
to  wboin  they  owed  tilleglanoe,  had  decLired  ibemsclves  out  of  the  Union ;  but  in  many  caw* 
I  tbcni,  or  attempted  to  latte  with  them,  the  men  who  owed  no  such  allegiance,  being  either 
latives  of  other  American  Sutes.  In  olheF  cases  they  actnally  called  pnbllcly  on  their  former 
«  equally  faithless,  an.l  desert  their  ship*  or  troops.  The  Swiss  raercenaries  nsad  to  act  mor» 
laving  sold  their  services,  and  bsrlng  tahen  the  oath  of  fldallty,  they  usfid  taremoln  Mtbftil  nnto 
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SiSBAItA    rniETOHIE. 


found  to  h.s  shame  and  confusion  that  the  di.lo^^,," 
Johnson,  who  had  jo.ned  the  Confederate  armv,  had  Zceh 
representations,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  ar^e  reXl 
more  Southern  .iavehohiing  counties,  the  people  of 'rat  S 
the  g.gant.c  >„.quity  of  the  conspirat;rB  and  their  abettors 

He  was  met  with  su 

form  of  apparent  ind 

was  soon  made  to  fee 

passivity  there  was  : 

like  that  of  the  veiic 

demonstrative   Barb: 

Frederick,  one  of  the 

wliom  history  too  oft 

lionorable  mention.' 

men  in  31aryland  b_^ 

he  gained  Ijy  liis  proc 

there  been  nothing  ) 

work  to  which  tiiey  v 

filtiiy  and  wretched  c( 

troops  would  have  m 

of   Maryland    scornf 

MpPloiin  ■  /•  ,  "  '"^""y  °^  liberators.' 

an/  1      i      T  '"^''"■•""^  "^  ^^^'«  movement  on  the  mor, 

and  immediately  put   his  troops  in  motion   to  meet  tlTt 

His  army  was  thrown  into  Maryland  north  of  wltington! 

ttm,,h  Frederick.    Whe,..  .„  thi.  in>-a,io„  of  .Wa  "Id 
Stonewall  Jackson"  „„rhed  tUrougl,   Frederick  ht 
^.ops  p„s«,l  over  that  bri.l.o.    lie  hfd  beerS.nm 
ehat  nuny  Natl„nal  flajs  wore  fl,.|„.  ,„  ,„„  curnnl  ,e 
Zl        ""^'^  "■""  ""  •"  1"=  >'»"'e<i  down.     P,„r  ,Ue 

fn"r r^:-  ''"^ T"— -!-'»::;,  frtl:;  ::d 

in  tie  following  worda  of  John  0.  Wlilttler:- 

Vp  row  old  Barbara  Fri.lchlo  (hrn 

Bowed  with  her  fourscore  years  and  ten  : 

Bravest  of  all  In  Frederick  to«  n. 

She  took  nptbe  fla?  the  men  hauled  down- 

In  her  attic  window  the  stnfTshe  se^ 

1  o  show  that  one  heart  «as  loval  yet 

Up  the  street  e.ime  the  rebel  troa.1 

Stonewall  Jackson  rldlnp  ahi^nd     ' 

Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  rl^ht 
no  glanced  :  the  ol.l  flap  met  l,i,  stchL 
uif     ;'  ""'  ''"8'-l"-"wn  ranks  st(«l  fast 

iirel    out  blazed  the  rifleblast 
It  shivered  the  window,  pane  an,l  sash  • 
It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  pu>h. 

nl  ■«'  l'  ^'■"  ""'""  "■"  '■■■'"<'"  ""ff. 

And  .hook  It  forth  with  a  royal  Will. 


BAEBAEi  ntiETcnn' 

"Shoot,"  If  you  must,  this  o 
Bat  spare  your  conntrj's  flaj 
A  shade  of  sadness,  a  iilosh  : 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  c 
The  nobler  nature  within  hi 
Tn  life  at  th.it  woman's  died 
'■  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon 
Dies  like  a  dop!  .March  on!" 
All  day  long  through  Frwlori 
Sounded  the  tread  of  mwchi! 
All  day  long  that  free  flns  tos 
Over  the  heads  of  tho  retiel  h 
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■neral  Banks  in  command  at  the  National  capital,  ho  hastened  to 
laking  liis  head-quarters  that  night  with  the  Sixth  Corps  at  Rock- 
army,  composed  of  his  own  and  the  forces  of  Pope  and  Bumsidc,/! 
a  little   more   than   eighty-seven   tliousand   effective   men.      It  I 
lowly  toward  Frederick  by  five  parallel  roa<ls,  and  was  so  disposed  |f 

both  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The  left  rested  on  the  Poto- 
he  right  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway.' 

aution  ^\-as  necessary,  for  the  real  intentions  of  Lee  were  unknown,  i 
y,  these  were  discovered  on  the  13th,  when  McClelian's  advance 
ederick,  .nfter  a  hrisk  skirmish  with  the  Confederate  rear-guard, 
there  a  copy  of  Lee's  general  order  issued  on  the  9th.  It  revealed 
at  he  was  not  to  make  a  direct  movement  against  Washington  or 
so  long  as  McClellan  lay  between  him  and  the  two  cities;  but  so 
could  draw  him  toward  the  Susquehanna  by  menacing  Pennsyl- 

thus  take  him  away  from  his  supplies,  he  might  attack  and 
1,  and  then  march  upon  one  or  both  of  those  cities.  To  accomplish 
signed  to  take  possession  of  Harper's  Ferry  (which  he  believed 
ivacuated  on  his  crossing  the  Potomac)  and  establish  communiea- 
iichmond  by  way  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  ;  and  then,  marching 
nberland  Valley,  endeavor  to  draw  McClellan  toward  the  heart  of 
Ilia. 

naneuvers  for  the  end  proposed  were  most  hazardous  in  their 
under  the  clrciimstanccB.  He  ordered  Jackson  to  go  over  the 
ntain'  hj  way  of  Middletown,  and  then,  passing  by  Sharpsbursj 
jraac,  cross  that  river  abov^  Harper's  Ferry,  sever  the  Baltimore 
railway,  and  intercept  any  troops  that  might  attempt  to  escape 
erry.  Lougslret't  w.a8  to  follow  the  same  road  to  Boonsborough, 
of  the  SoTith  Mountain;  while  T^InTiViTm,  with  his  nwa.and^  Ander- 
ioii,  was  to  march  to  Middletown,  and  then  press  on-  toward 
■"erry  and  possess  himself  of  Maryland  Heights,  on  the  left  bank 
itomac,  overlooking  that  post,  and  endeavor  to  capture  it  and 
encies.  General  Walker  was  to  cross  the  Potomac  at  Cheeks' 
if  practicable,  take  possession  of  Loudon  Heights,  on  the  right 
he  river,  at   the  same  time,  and  co-operate  with  Jackson   and 

D.  IT.  IliU's  division  was  to  form  the  rear-guard  of  the  main 
Stuart's  cavalry  was  to  cover  the  whole.  The  troops  ordered  to 
Ferry  were  directed  to  join  the  main  army  at  Hagerstown  or 
mgh  after  capturing  th.at  post. 


.  wins  wna  <w»rni>n?f<l  of  the  First  and  Ninth  Corps,  nndor  Gonenil  Bnrn8t<1« ;  the  center,  of  tbo 
iirthOprps,  iiiKkrGfiieral  Sumner,  snil  iho  left,  of  the  Sixth  Corpa.  nnder  General  Fninliltn.  The 
lc-Duwvll'6)  was  pineeil  under  Qeneral  Hooker;  the  Ninth,  of  Bamfllde>  command,  waa  iindi-r 

the  Inrflfih  "M  Banks's,  wbich  was  now  nnderUeneral  Mansfield,  who  had  not  liefore  taken 
it's  C"r[i5  rfinainert  In  Washington  nntll  the  14th.  and  did  not  join  the  army  until  It  reached  th.i 
rpsbure.  Gen'-ral  Hunt  was  made  Chief  of  Artillery,  and  General  Pleasanton  tiomniand«>d  the 
a. 

ronilniiation  into  Pennsylvania  of  therangesof  the  Bine  RItlgc  In  Virpii. la.  severed  by  the  Polo- 
's Ferry  and  vicinity.     A  lower  range,  called  the  Catoctin  or  Kittocbin  Moontaina.  pa"«e»  near 

isa  continnation  north  t-f  tho  Potomac,  of  the  BnlPs  Uun  Mo'intalns.  See  mip  on  pngr  Cflft, 
K'vrraJ  roads  cmgs  Ihesc  ranpcs.  the  l>e8tbclnjt  the  old  Katiiinal  road  from  Baltimnr.'  ti>  Cnmber- 
hroneh  Frederick  and  MiddKtown.  tho  latter  being  the  most  conslderahle  village  In  the  Kltt<xM<in 

principal  paE«cs  or  pnps  in  III*  Sonlh  Monnlain  range  made  memorable  by  this  Invnslon  weN 
d  TQrner^a,thc  former  nv>^ miles  from  Harper's  Ferry. 
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468  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ABMT. 

This  bold  design  of  separating  his  army,  then  far  aw&y  from  his  supplies, 
by  a  river  liable  to  be  made  impassable  in  a  few  hours  by  a  heavy  rain,  and 
with  a  pursuing  force  in  superior  numbers  close  behind,  marked  Lee  as  a 
blunderer,  unless,  as  ho  "  fully  understood  the  character  of  his  opponent," 
as  Magruder  had  lately  said,'  he  counted  upon  his  usual  tardiness  and  inde- 
cision. McClellan's  army  had  moved  between  six  and  seven  miles  a  day 
since  he  entered  Maryland,  watching  rather  than  pursuing,  for  reasons 
already  alluded  to,  and  IjCC  doubtless  supposed  that  pace  would  be  kept  up. 

When  Lee's  plan  was  discovered,  on  the  day  after  he  moved  westward 
from  Frederick,*  the  National  army  was  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
•s^-"-    city,  excepting  Franklin's  corps  of  about  seventeen  thousand 
men,  which  was  Several  miles  nearer  Harper's  Ferry.     Between 
him  and  that  post  was  only  the  division  of  McLaws,  not  more  than  twenty 
thousand  strong,  while  at  the  Ferry  was  a  garrison  of  nine  thousand  men 
strongly  posted,  but  unfortunately  under  Colonel  D.  IL  Miles,  who  behaved 
so  badly  on  the  day  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull's  Run.*    Tliere  were  twenty- 
five  hundred  troops  under  General  White,  engaged  in  outpost  duty  at  Mar 
tinsburg  and  Winchester,  and  these,  with  the  garrison  at  the  Ferry,  were 
under  the  direct  control  of  General  Halleck. 

McClellan  now  possessed  the  rare  advantage  of  knowing  his  opponent's 
plans,  and  a  divided  anny  to  operate  against,  and  it  was  believed  that  he 
would  order  F.i'anklin  to  push  vigorously  forward,  §)llowed  by  heavy  sup- 
ports, to  crush  McLaws  and  save  Haqjcr's  Ferry.  But  this  was  not  a  part 
of  his  plan.  When  Lee  crossed  into  Maryland,  McClellan,  like  the  Confede- 
rate leader,  considered  Harper's  Ferry  to  be  untenable,  and  before  he  left 
Washington  he  advised  its  evacuation,  and  the  employment  of  its  garrison 
in  co-operation  with  his  army.  As  on  the  Peninsula,  he  seems  now  to  have 
been  haunted  with  the  specter  of  an  overwhelming  force  on  his  front,  and 
began  calling  for  re-enforcements.  Four  days  after  he  took  the  field  he 
again  advised  Halleck  to  order  Miles  to  leave  Harper's  Ferry  and  join  hb 
array ;  and  on  the  same  day,  in  a  long  letter  to  the  General-in-Chief,  he  coun- 
seled the  abandonment  of  Washington  City  to  the  rebels,  if  that  should  be 
necessary  to  re-enforce  his  army  in  Maryland,  and  then  tnist  to  luck  for  the 
recapture  of  it.* 

The  National  army  moved  in  pursuit,  from  Frederick,  in  two  columns,  the 
right  and  center  toward  Turner's  Gap,  in  South  Mountain,  in  front  of  Mid- 
dletown,  Bumside  leading  the  advance ;  and  the  left,  composed  of  Franklin's 
corps,  toward  Crampton's  Gap,  in  the  same  range,  in  front  of  Burkittsville. 
Tice  was  so  confident  that  McClellan  would  be  tardy,  that  he  ordered  Long- 
street  to  follow  Jackson  and  take  post  at  Hagerstown,  with  a  great  portion 
of  his  corps  (leaving  only  D.  H.  Hill's  division  to  guard  Turner's  Gap'),  and 


■  Sea  not*  2,  pogg  420.  <  Se«  page  SOS,  Tolnme  L 

*.Ta  this  portlvn  of  bis  cxtnordi nary  letter  Halleok  replied :—"  Ton  attach  too  lllllo  lmportu»e  ta  tW 
eapitoL  I  oMore  }'ou  that  jron  are  wrong.  The  capture  of  this  place  will  throw  us  back  ilxountha,  If  HikMU 
not  destrof  ns.  Beware  of  the  ctIIs  I  now  point  out  to  you.  You  saw  ilicin  wht^a  here,  but  you  seem  h>  Sr- 
l!ot  tbeoi  in  the  distance."— Lrlter  tolIcClsllan,  September  18,  ISfiZ. 

*  Turner's  Gsp  Is  a  dei'p  and  niggod  pass,  about  400  feet  oboTe  the  base  of  the  monstoln,  with  a  cmt  o« 
each  side,  one  of  them  rising  COO  leet  higher.  A  g«nd  turnpike  crossed  the  niounloin  eastward  of  the  ptif 
hollow,  and  s  good  rood  went  onr  it  }ast  westward  of  tho.psss.  Crampton's  Oap  was  a  similar  pass,  —t 
ufienad  int..  Plaoaant  Talley,  UA  of  Morylaad  Heights,  a  few  miles  fhim  Harper's  Perry. 
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ALFBID  rLBASAKTOR. 


;x  brigades  to  assist  McLaws  (who  was  goarding  Crampton's  Gap) 
rations  for  seizing  Maryland  Heights  and  Harper's  Ferry. 
as  mistaken.  The  discov- 
I  plan  had  led  to  more  vig- 
on  in  the  National  army, 
the  following 
;artling  appari-  ■^[^^."• 
the  eyes  of  the 
ites  on  South  Mountain. 
id  reported  the  previous 
that  only  two  brigades 
mrsuit,  and  Hill  felt  quite 
he  could  defend  the  Gap 
five  thousand  troops,  not- 
ing they  were  somewhat 
;  but  at  an  early  hour  in 
ing  Pleasanton's  cavaliy, 
tery,wasseenmoving  along 
)ward  the  Gap,  followed  by 
luawha  division  of  Keno's  command,  while  nearly  the  whole 
army  was  streaming  down  the  Kittoctan  hills,  and  across  that 
ly  of  all  the  valleys  in  Maryland  in  which  Middlctuwn  la  nestled, 
nton  followed  the  Hagerstown  pike.  The  First  Brigade  of  Cox's 
Colonel  E.  P.  Scammon,  composed  of  the  Twelfth,  Twenty-third, 
ieth  Ohio,  and  McMuUin's  Ohio  battery,  marched  along  the  Boones- 
road  to  reconnoiter  the  crest  at  the  south  of  the  Gap,  followed 
cond  Brigade,  Colonel  Crook,  consisting  of  the  Eleventh,  Twenty- 
id  Thirty-sixth  Ohio,  Simmons's  battery  and  Scambeck's  cavalry  in 
They  soon  ascertained  that  a  considerable  force  held  that  part  of 
tain,  when  Reno  ordered  an  advance  to  an  assault,  promising  tlie 
3f  his  whole  corps.  Wilcox,  Rodman,  and  Sturgis  were  ordered 
md  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon,  after  some  skirmishing.  Cox 

reached  the  bordere  of  the  Pass.  Un- 
der cover  of  a  portion  of  the  guns  of 
the  two  batteries,  he  pressed  up  the 
wooded  and  rocky  acclivity.  He  was 
at  first  confronted  by  General  Garland, 
whose  division  was  soon  so  badly  cut 
up,  and  so  disheartened  by  the  loss  of 
its  commander,  who  was  killed  early 
in  the  action,  that  it  fell  back  in  con- 
fusion, and  its  place  was  supplied  by 
that  of  Anderson,  supported  by 
Rhodes  and  Ripley.  These  held  the 
position  firmly  for  a  long  time,  but, 
finally,  by  hard  and  persistent  fighting 


!«E,  SOl-Tn   MOUNTArX  BATTLE-FIFLD.* 


ia  a  view  of  Wise's  hoasc  when  the  writer  sketched  It,  at  the  beginning  of  October,  ISK.    It  Is  on 
irj  niail,  aUiut  a  mile  and  a  half  south  front  Eeedv's  tavern,  on  (he  piko  at  Turner's  Uap. 
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BATTLE  OF  SOUTH  MOUNTAIN. 


Cox  gained  a  foothold  on  the  crest,  not  far  from  the  house  of  Daniel  Wise,  ao 
earnest  Union  man. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  up  to  this  time  only  the  divisions  of  Cox  and  Ilill 
had  been  engaged.  Very  soon  the  battle  assumed  far  greater  proportioiu. 
Hill  had  sent  fur  Longstreet  to  come  to  his  help,  and  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  two  of  his  brigades  arrived.  These  were  soon  followed  by  Long- 
street  himself  with  seven  more  brigades,  making  the  Confederate  fonx 
defending  the  two  crests  and  the  Gap,  nearly  thirty  thousand  strong. 
Meanwhile,  daring  a  partial  lull  of  two  hours  in  the  contest,  the  divisioni 
of  Wilcox,  Rodman,  and  Sturgis  arrived  and  took  position.  Then  at  abont 
two  o'clock  Hooker's  corps  came  up,  and  at  once  moved  to  the  right  along 
the  old  Hagerstown  road,  to  crush  the  Confederate  left  at  the  higher  creaL 
An  hour  later  a  general  battle-line  was  formed  with  Ricketts'  division  on  the 
right.  King's,  commanded  by  General  Hatch,  in  the  center,  and  resting  on 

the  turnpike,  and 
Reno's  on  the  left. 
The  Confederates 
had  much  the  advan- 
tage of  position,  for 
the  hillsides  up  which 
the  Nationals  toiled 
were  steep  and  rocky, 
yet  they  nowhere  Al- 
tered, and  at  four 
o'clock  fighting  was 
general  along  the 
whole  line.  The 
ground  was  contested 
at  many  points  indi 
by  inch.  Hatch  wa« 
wounded,  when 
Doubleday  took  his 
command,  his  own 
passing  to  the  care 
of  Colonel  "Wainright,  of  the  Seventy-sixth  New  York,  who  was  soon  di»- 
abled.  Hooker  had  pressed  steadily  forward  on  the  right,  and  at  dusk  had 
flanked  and  beaten  the  Confederate  left. 

The  strife  on  the  National  left  where  Reno  had  gained  a  foot-hold  on  the 
mountain  was  very  severe,  and  continued  until  darL  At  about  sunset  the 
commanding  general,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  line,  was  killed  in  an  open 
field  in  front  of  a  thick  wood  while  watching  the  movements  of  his  foa  He 
died  almost  at  the  moment  of  victory,  for  at  that  time  the  position  waa 
fairly  within  the  grasp  of  his  friends.  His  command  devolved  on  General 
Cox. 

Meade  had  followed  Hooker  from  the  Eittoctan  Creek,  and  went  mto 

'  Thl»  little  pictnre  thowt  the  nppenranco  i>f  that  portlmi  of  the  batllr-SrId  on  Boilh  MoDBtaln,  wWie 
0«iionil  Eeno  w«»  killed,  u  It  tppe arcd  when  the  wriUT  riiited  i£,  early  Id  October,  1S«1  The  Helil  wu  dooH 
with  evergreen  shrubs.  The  pl.ncc  where  lleno  Ml  is  marked  bj  n  atone  set  up  by  Dsniel  Wise,  wboes  »• 
owned  the  laniL  It  Is  seen  near  the  two  figures.  Not  far  from  the  spot  wu  a  cheatsut  tite,  that  bore  Ike  son 
of  many  wounds  mule  during  the  battle. 
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aotioa  with  great  galluitry  on  the  right  of  Doableday  (Hatch's  division) 
and  fonght  heavily,  his  brigades  being  skillfully  managed  by  General  Sey- 
moor  and  Colonels  MagUton  and  Gallagher.  General  Duryee,  with  his  fine 
brigade  of  Ricketts'  division,  which  had  performed  signal  service  under  its 
gallant  commander  daring  the  later  struggles  of  Pope  with  Lee,  was  just 
coming  up  to  the  support  of  Meade,  when  the  contest  of  that  point  ceased. 
Meanwhile  the  brigade  of  Gibbons  and  Hartsuff  had  pushed  steadily  up  the 
tompike  along  the  Gap,  fighting  bravely  and  winning  steadily,  until  almost 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when,  having  reached  a  point  near  the  summit 
of  the  Pass,  their  ammunition  was  exhausted.  But  the  victory  was  secure. 
Gibbons  and  Hartsuff  were  relieved  at  midnight  by  the  arrival  of  the 
divisions  of  Gorman  and  Williams,  of  Bumner's  corps.  Richardson's 
division  had  taken  position  in  the  rear  of  Hooker's  resting  soldiers ;  and 
Sykes'a  regulars  and  the  artillery  reserve  were  at  Middletown.  McOlellan's 
right  column  was  ready  to  resume  the  action  in  the  morning,  but  Lee,  who 
wa«  with  his  troops  toward  evening,  withdrew  his  forces  during  the  night. 
So  ended  Thb  Battlk  or  Soirni  Mountain,' 

While  this  contest  was  going  on  at  Turner's  Gap,  Franklin  was  endeavor- 
ing to  force  his  way  over  the  mountain  at  Crampton's  Gap,  for  the  relief  of 
Harper's  Ferry.  Th^t  pass  was  defended  by  three  brigades  of  McLaws' 
force,  who  were  commanded  by  the  notorious  Howell  Cobb,  Buchanan's 
treasonable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.*  In  pursuance  of  McClellan's  instruc- 
tions, Franklin  appeared  at  Burkittsville,  before  Crampton's  Pass,  at  noon  on 
the  14th,*  on  the  road  leading  to  Rohersville  in  Pleasant  Valley, 
back  of  Maryland  Heights,  with  a  fine  body  of  troops  from  New  '  *" 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  He  formed  a  line  of  battle  with 
Slocum's  division  on  the  right  of  the  road  running  through  the  Gap,  and 

'  Bfport*  of  Ocnerol*  MeCleUan  tnd  Lee,  and  their  subonliute  eolninuidrn.  McOlellaa  reported  bit  loas 
at  S12  killed,  1,231  wonnded,  and  22  tniuing ;  total,  i.TM.  The  Confederate  liMs  In  killed  and  nroiinded  vaa 
about  the  aame,  bealdca  IfiOO  priaonera,  making  the  entire  loiaaboat  8.000. 

*  See  page  44,  Tolome  L  Cobb  vaa  instructed  ti  h'lM  Cramptm'a  Pasa  until  the  capture  of  HnrjlaDd 
Helgbts  and  Harper'a  Ferry  ahould  be  completed,  "even  if  he  loet  bis  laat  man  In  doing  It."  See  HcLawa' 
Baport,  iL  16S  of  the  Beporta  of  the  Arm/  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Howell  Cobb  and  Bubcrt  Tuomba,  two  of  the  leading  traitora  of  6eor{rla,  were  nnw  general  offlcera  In 
Lea^  army.  They  ha4l  been  chiefly  Instrumental  in  lirlnging  the  people  of  their  State  under  the  galling  yoka 
of  tbo  despotism  at  Hf  chmond,  and  wore  lood  in  their  professiona  of  wiUingncu  to  **  die  for  the  cause  of  Sontiiem 
Independence.'^  Their  perfnrmancea  always  fell  abort  of  their  promises.  They-  were  ever  ready  **  to  spill  the 
blood  of  all  their  relations''  and  to  BacrlAce  the  property  of  all  their  nelgbb«>rs  for  the  **  holy  cause,"  but  on 
•0  oecaalona  they  were  cirefnl  not  to  expose  their  own  bloo<l  and  property  to  waate.  In  an  addreea  to  tbe 
-paople  of  Qeorgia,  Issued  a  few  montha  earlier  than  tbe  time  we  are  considering,  Cobb  and  Toombs,  Cobb's 
brother  Thomoa,  and  M.  J.  Crawford,  held  the  folluwing  language; — "The  foot  of  the  oppressor  Is  on  the 
anil  of  Oeorglo.  He  comes  with  lust  in  his  eye,  poverty  in  his  purse,  and  hell  in  his  heart  IIu  comes  a  robber 
aad  a  mnrderer.  How  cball  you  meet  him?  With  the  sword  at  the  threshold  I  With  di-ati^  fur  him  or 
toe  yoonelf  I  But,  more  than  this — let  every  wonuin  have  a  torch,  every  child  a  firebrand — ^let  the  loved  homea 
<tf  yooth  be  made  ashoa,  and  the  fields  of  our  heritage  be  made  desolate.  Let  blackness  and  ruin  «nsrk  your 
departtng  atepa.  If  depart  yon  muat,  and  let  a  desert  more  terrible  than  Salrnra  welcome  the  Vanilala  Let  every 
city  be  leveled  by  the  flames,  and  every  village  be  lost  in  ashes.  Let  your  fUtthful  slaves  share  your  fortune 
aad  yoor  crust  Trust  wife  and  children  to  the  sure  refuge  and  protection  ot  Qod,  preferring  oven  for  these 
larad  ooea  tlis  ebamcl-honie  as  a  home,  than  loathaome  Taasalage  to  a  nation  already  sunk  below  the  contempt 
ot  the  civilized  worliL  This  may  be  your  terrible  choice,  and  determine  at  once,  withoat  dissent,  as  honor  and 
patrlotlam  and  duty  to  Ood  require." 

If  oat  eareftally  did  the  demagognea  who  Issued  the  graodlloqnent  manifesto,  of  which  this  Is  a  lidr  sped- 
nen,  avoid  the  fnneral  pile  to  which  they  Invited  their  nelghtwrs.  .  With  supreme  contempt  of  the  common 
aenoe  at  the  people  of  their  State,  they  attenijited  thus  to  **  Are  the  Southern  heart."  It  was  a  miserable 
(Ulan,  tad  those  men  who  eoastltnted  themselves  dictators  of  public  opinion  In  Georgia,  became  objects  of 
•oom  and  oontempt.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  Toombs,  overrating  his  Importance,  fled  in  tem^r  from  tbe 
eovBtry.  This  act  and  hia  boastings  and  oownrdiee  throughout  the  war,  won  fur  him  the  Juat  title  given  him 
l>jr  a  dinlBgnlsbed  rebel,  of  7^  Bvmbng  qf  tk»  COn/tderaey. 
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&nith'8  on  the  left.  The  brigades  of  Bartlett  and  Torbett,  of  Slocnm'i 
force,  supported  hj  Newton,  advuiced  steadily  upon  Cobb  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  driving  him  from  his  stone-wall  defenses  up  the  acclivity.  On 
the  left,  the  brigades  of  Brooks  and  Irwin,  of  Smith's  division,  charged  np 
the  mountain  in  the  same  manner.  After  a  struggle  of  several  hoars,  m 
which  the  Nationals  had  much  the  superiority  in  numbers,  the  latter  guned 
the  crest  of  the  Pass,  and  the  Confederates  fled  down  the  western  side  of 
the  mountain.' 

Franklin  was  now  only  six  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  was  compe- 
tent to  fly  to  its  relief.  Jjet  us  see  what  was  the  condition  of  aflairs  thereat 
this  critical  juncture,  and  what  happened. 

The  post  at  Harper's  Ferry,  as  we  have  observed,  was  in  command  of 
Colonel  D.  II.  l^Iilcs.     A  large  amoimt  'of  military  stores  had  been  collected 
there,  which  must  be  sacrificed  if  the  garrison  should  be  withdrawn.    Hal- 
leck  determined  to  hold  it  until  McClellan  should  succor  the  garrison,  and 
orders   were    given   accordingly   to  the   commander.     McClellan    advisoil 
another  course ;  but  on  the  day  of  the  struggle  at  Turner's  and  Crampton's 
Gaps,  he  sent  Miles  word  to  "  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,"  as  he  might 
"  count  on  every  eftbrt "  to  relieve  him.     In  the  mean  time  Jackson,  by  quick 
movements,   had   crossed   the    Potomac  at   Williamsport*  and 
'^SK.^''    marched  rapidly  upon  Martinsburg.     General  Julius  White,  m 
command  of  troops  there,  fled  with  them  to  .Harper's  Ferry.    He 
ranked  Miles,  but  deferred  to  his  position  as  an  old  army  officer,  and  offered 
to  serve  under  him.     The  junction  of  these  forces,  with  some  from  Winches- 
ter, made  the  garrison  over  twelve  thousand  strong. 

At  noon  of  the  13th  Jackson  was  in  fall  force  in  the  rear  of  Harper'i 
Ferry,  and  at  once  placed  himself  in  communication  with  Walker  and 
McLaws.  The  former  was  already  on  Loudon  Heights,  across  the  Shenan- 
doah, and  the  latter  was  struggling  for  Maryland  Heights,  across  the  Poto- 
mac.    The  summits  of  these  mountains  are  within  cannon-shot  of  each 

other,  and  command  Harper's 
Ferry  below,  into  which  plung- 
ing missiles  of  every  kind  mi^ 
be  hurled. 

Heedless  of  the  danger  that 
might  soon  brood  on  those 
heights.  Miles  had  done  nothing 
worthy  of  a-  skillful  or  loyal 
commander  to  save  his  post  and 
garrison  below.  He  had  plac«d 
a  few  troops  under  Colonel  T. 
H.  Ford,  of  the  Thirty-second 
Ohio,'  on  Maryland  Heights,  but  did  not  comply  with  that  commander'H 
requisition  for  intrenching  tools,  that  he  might  fortify  his  position;  so, 
on  the  12th,  when  McLaws'  advance   appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  Elk 


HABPERS  rncT. 


■  Fmnklln's  lou  wm  IIS  killed  iind  418  woandod  ;  total,  flsa    HIa  fc*ln  eoiulU«]  of  400  priuiun,  1 

J  and  TOO  ainall  armt.     Cobb's  luM  was  ii|»wardft  of  600. 
'  Theas  wore  th»  Thlrty-tcoond  Ohio,  Thlrtj-nlnth,  One  Haodml  sod  Ftltorath,  and  Om  BniMlfr^aad 
Twentjr-aUtli  New  York,  and  part  of  a  Marjland  r»(lmMit 
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Mooatain,  two  or  three  miles  northward,  and  soon  oonuaenced  skirmishing,' 
Ford  had  only  a  slight  breast-work  of  trees,  with  an  abatia  in  front  of  it, 
near  the  crest,  for  defense.  He  repelled  an  assault  in  force  at  an  early  hoar 
on  the  13th,  but  when  it  was  renewed  a  little  later,  by  Kershaw,  some  of  hiis 
troops  gave  way  and  fled  in  great  confusion.  They  were  rallied,  but  the 
Confederates  had  secured  such  vantage-ground  that,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
at  two  o'clock  the  nest  morning.  Ford,  hopeless  of  aid  from  Miles,  spiked 
his  guns  and  withdrew  to  Harper's  Feny. 

All  was  now  lost,  unless  Miles  could  hold  out  until  succor  could  come 
from  Franklin.  Harper's  Ferry  was  completely  invested  early  on  tho  14th, 
the  great  hills  around  it,  excepting  Bolivar  Heights,  on  which  the  Nationals 
had  batteries,  being  then  in  possession  of  the  foe.  From  these  commanding 
positions  an  artillery  fire  was  opened  in  the  afternoon.  McLaws  had  pushed 
forward  to  the  Potomac  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  baiTcd  the  way  to  escape  down 
the  river,  and  General  Wright,  with  artillery,  was  well  posted  at  the  foot  of 
Maryland  Heights.  "  Hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  Colonel  Miles,"  said 
McClellan  by  messenger,  "  and,  if  possible,  reoccupy  Alaryland  Heights  with 
your  whole  force.  The  Catoctin  Valley  is  in  our  possession,  and  you  can 
safely  cross  the  river  at  Berlin."  But  Miles  did  no  such  thing.  At  nine 
o'clock  that  night  he  allowed  his  cavalry,  two  thousand  strong,  under  Col- 
onel Davis,  to  depart,  and  before  morning  eleven  of  Ewell's  guns  were  taken 
across  the  Shenandoah,  and  so  planted  as  to  assail  the  National  batteries  on 
Bolivar  Heights,  in  reverse.  At  dawn  no  less  than  nine  batteries  opened  upon 
the  garrison.  Tho  portion  of  it  on  Bolivar  Heights  was  driven  to  the  lower 
hill,  near  the  town,  and  the  certain  destruction  of  all  seemed  impending. 
Miles  soon  displayed  a  white  flag,  and  at  eight  o'clock  terms  of  surrender 
had  been  agreed  upon.  Miles  was  then  dead.  His  white  flag  had  not  been 
readily  seen,  and  the  firing  had  continued  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes.  A 
shot  killed  him,  and  the  duty  of  surrendering  devolved  upon  General  White. 
Nearly  twelve  thousand  men  became  prisoners  of  war,  and  a ,  considerable 
amount  of  spoils  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.*  The  conduct  of  Miles 
was  such,  according  to  swora  testimony,  that  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
the  Republic  is  suspect«d.' 

Lee  now  possessed  Maryland  Heights  and  Ilai-per's  Ferry,  but  found 
himself  in  such  peril  that  the  victory  seemed  like  a  snare.  Franklin's  advent 
io  Pleasant  Valley  on  the  morning  of  the  15tb  was  a  specter  that  appalled 
him.  The  severance  of  his  army  by  his  enemy  was  threatened,  and  ho  took 
measures  to  concentrate  it.  He  withdrew  his  troops  from  South  Mountain 
across  Pleasant  Valley  and  Elk  liidge,  and  took  position  in  the  Antietam 

'  McIaws  Aod  Anderson  had  eracaated  Pleaaant  Valley  on  tho  <laf  wben  Jackson  captare<l  Martlnsbnrs;. 
McIawb  at  nncd  ordervfl  Kf'rsbav  to  take  his  own  and  Barksdale's  briswles  up  a  rtHigh  mountain  ruad  to  the 
owt  of  the  Elk  Mountain,  and  to  follow  tho  ridge  to  Ford's  position  on  Ilarrhind  Heights. 

'  The  nnmber  of  men  snrrvndered  was  ]1,&8S,  half  of  them  from  New  York,  and  tho  remainder  from  Ohio 
sad  Maryland.  Most  of  them  were  raw  levies,  some  of  them  being*  thn'e  months  men.  under  the  Presidenr:! 
•sO  uf  the  first  of  June.  Tho  spoils  were  78  cannon,  18,000  smalt  arms,  200  wagons,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
tents  and  camp  equipage. 

'  A  Commission  appointed  to  Investigate  the  matt»'r  showed  that  Miles  bod  been  ordered  ;i  month  before 
the  surrender  to  fiirtliy  Maryland  Heights,  bnt  bod  neglected  to  do  so ;  that  he  had  reftisfd  to  furnish  Ford  with 
Intrenching  tooU;  Uiat  two  days  before  the  sorrendar  he  had  paroleil  sixUien  Confedertta  prisoners  nnd  allowed 
them  to  pass  Into  the  Confederate  11no\  by  which  the  foe  might  obtain  ftill  Information  ;  that  he  had  held  a  pri- 
nts tnterriew  with  a  captured  Confederate  officer,  and  paroled  him ;  that  he  sllowed  Urn  to  pas*  beck  Into  bis 
own  Une4  and  that  he  appcnrod  among  the  first  to  roach  tho  National  cnmp  as  one  of  tho  victors. 
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Valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  SharpslMirg.  Jacluon  also,  seeing  the  mrauMsbg 
peril,  had  left  the  matter  of  capitulation  at  Harper's  Ferry  to  A.  P.  Hill,  and 
with  the  remainder  of  his  command  recrossed  the  Potomac,  and  by  swift 
marches  rejoined  Lee  on  the  Antietam  Greek  McTiatrs  saw  that  his  own 
force  might  bo  crushed  by  a  vigorous  movement  on  1tKe  part  of  Franklin, 
and  as  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry  seemed  to  give  him  leave  to  with- 
draw, he  abandoned  Maryland  Heights,  passed  the  Potonuto  tt 
*''wb!^'  '^®  I'^erry,  and  made  his  way  to  Lee*  by  Shepberdstown.  WaDw 
had  already  abandoned  Loudpn  Heights,  and  made  his  way  bj 
the  same  route  toward  the  main  army.  By  these  quick  movements  Lee'i 
forces  became  consolidated  before  McCIellan  was  ready  to  strike  him  a 
serions'  blow.  On  the  16th  of  September  the  Confederate  Army  was  well 
posted  on  the  heights  near  Sharpsburg,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Antietam 
Creek,  which  traverses  a  very  beautiful  valley,  and  &lls  into  the  Potomac 
six  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry. 

When  McCIellan  observed  the  Confederates  retreating  from  South  Moan- 
tain,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,'  he  ordered  his  whole  army  fo^ 
**  ward  in  pursuit.  Lee's  plans  were  thwarted,  and  he  found  him- 
self compelled  to  fight ;  and  with  the  trooi>s  in  hand  that  morning  he  nukde 
as  great  a  display  of  power  as  possible,  that  Jackson  and  his  other  leaden, 
who  had  been  operating  against  Harper's  Ferry,  might  bring  up  their  foroea. 
This  stratagem  was  sucoessfuL  McCIellan  was  so  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  overwhelming  numbers  were  on  his  front,  that  he  hesitated,  and  finally, 
as  he  says  in  his  report  (page  200),  he  "  found  that  it  was  too  late  to  attack 
that  day."  That  hesitation  and  delay  was  fatal  At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  he  had  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  Tlirongh-thB~c6tintry  by  annooncing  to 
the  General-in-Chief  the  utter  demoralization  and  decimation  of  the  Con- 
federates, and  the  assurance  that  he  was  "  following  as  rapidly  as  the  men 
could  move ;"'  bat  sadness  followed,  for  the  hopes  excited  by  that  annoonoe- 
ment  were  not  realized. 

There  was  some  sharp  skirmishing  on  the  15th ;  first  with  cavalry  and 
then  with  artillery.  McClellan's  vanguard  of  horsemen  overtook  the  covet- 
ing  cavalry  of  the  Confederates  at  Boonsborough,  charged  upon  them,  killed 
and  wounded  a  number,  and  captured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  two 
guns.  And  when  the  main  body  of  the  Nationals  approached  the  Antietam 
Creek,  on  the  Keedysville  and  Sharpsburg  roads,  the  Confederates  opened 
their  artillery  upon  them,  and  received  some  sharp  responses.  This  wa« 
the  snm  of  the  conflict  on  the  15th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th'  both  armies  were  actively  preparing  for 
battle.  The  bulk  of  the  Confederate  forces,  under  Longstreel 
^""^  and  D.  H.  Hill,  stood  along  the  range  of  heights  between  Sharps- 
burg and  the  Antietam,  which  flowed  between  the  belligerents.  Longstieet 
was  on  the  right  of  the  road  between  Sharpsburg  and  Boonsborough,  and 
Hill  on  the  left.  Hood's  division  was  posted  l>etweeu  Hill  and  the  Hagei*- 
town  i-oad,  north  of  Miller's  farm,  so  as  to  oppose  an  expected  flank  mov» 

■  S««  MeClellmn**  dtspatchas.  Ha  erronaoiulr  uii^MMed  bla  troop*  had  baea  Ogfatliig  tk*  wbol*  if  iMt 
■rmx,  and  ha  rrportsd  aeeordlngljr.  ■*  It  la  auted,"  he  aaid,  "  Lre  giraa  hia  loaa  at  15,000,"  and  added,  *  Wr  •• 
following  aa  rmpldly  aa  the  men  can  rooTe.**  This  annnoncement  on  tb«  morning  of  the  15th  oavaed  Um  Pn^ 
d*nt  to  tclegnph  to  MoClelUui,  aajrtng.  "  0«d  bleaa  f  oa  and  all  with  you ;  doalrujr  the  rebel  ana/  U  puaitUs.* 
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;hat  direction ;  and  near  that  point,  in  thu  roar,  Jackson's  exhausted 

ere  posted  in  reserve,  his  line  stretcliing  from  the  Hagerstown  road 

lie  Potomac,  and  protected  by  Stuart  with  cavalry  and  artillery. 

vas  posted  on  Longstreet's  right  with  two  brigades  a  little  south 

sburg,  near  Shaveley's  farm.     General  Lee  had  bis  quartera  in  a 

£ual,  on  the  hill  close  by  Sharpsburg,  where  the   National  ceme- 
is,  and  from  that  point  ho ,  overlooked  much  of  the  country  that 

3  a  battle-field  the  next  day. 

f  the  line  of  the  Confederate  Army,  the  Antietam  (a  sluggish  stream 

fords)  was  spanned  by  four  atone  bridges'  of  like  architecture,  three 

were  strongly 

McClellan 

head-quartera 

le  brick  man- 
Philip     Pry, 

0  miles  north- 

larpsburg,  east 

Intictam,   and 

iide  of  him  in 

s     army     was 

On  the  right, 

edysville,  and 
sides    of    the 

rg  pike,  stood 


I. 


MCCLZLLAN  8  IlXAD-«tTAST£K8. 


AX.-STATION   Oir   BXD   RILLS. 


flo 


the  corps  of  Sumner  and  Hooker.  In  advance,  on 
of  the  turnpike  and  near  the  Antietam,  General  Richardson's  divi- 
umner's  corps  was  posted.  In  line  with  this,  on  the  letl  of  that 
3  Sykes's  regular  division  of  Porter's  corps,  ])rotectiiig  bridge  iS'o. 
ler  down  the  stream,  on  the  letl,  and  not  far  from  No.  3,  Burnside's 
s  posted.  Fpon  a  ridge  of  the  first  line  of  hills  east  of  Antietam, 
the  turnpike  and  Pry's  house,  and  in  front  of  Sumner  and  Hooker, 
batteries  of  24-pounder  Parrott  guns,  com- 
manded by  Captains  Tafl,  Langner,  and 
Von  Kleizer,  and  Lieutenant  Weaver,  were 
plsnTfetl.  ~On  the  crest  of  the  hill,  above 
bridge  No.  3,  were  batteries  under  Captain 
Weed  and  Lieutenant  Benjamin.  Frank- 
lin's corps  and  Couch's  division  were  far- 
ther down  in  Pleasant  Valley,  near  Browns- 
ville, and  Morrell's  division  of  Porter's 
corps  was  approaching  from  Boonsborough, 
and  Humphrey's  fi-ora  Frederick.  A  de- 
tachment of  the  Signal  Corps,  under  Major 
^lyer,  had  a  station  on  Red  Ridge,  a  spur 
of  South  Mountain,  which  overlooked  the 
entire  field  of  operations,  and  from    that 


I>per.  orNn.  1,  wm  at  tho  crnsslni?  of  the  Kwdysville  awl  Willii\uisport  roail;  No.  2  was  on  the 
anil  Sharpsbnrs  turnpike,  two  miles  below  ;  \".  3  was  about  a  iiille  helo.v  this  and  Sharpsburg,  iiti 
rlllc  «nrl  Shmrpsbur;  road;  and  No.  4  near  the  nioulb  of  the  creek,  on  the  Sharpsburjj  and  Harpers 
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point  it  performed  very  important  service.     Such  was  the  general  pomtion 
of  the  contending  armies  on  the  16th  of  September. 

The  Confedera.te8  opened  an  artillery  fire  on  the  Nationals  at  dawn,  but 
it  was  afternoon  before  McClellan  was  ready  to  put  his  troops  in  positicm  for 
attack,  the  morning  having  been  spent  iu  reconnoitering,  finding  fords,  and 
'  other  preparations  required  by  prudence.  There  was  found  to  be  a  lack  of 
asu];i.unition_an^j:atianSr^uid  these  had  to  bo  st^plied  from  tardily  approach- 
ing su^ply^ti^tfls;  Finally  he  was  in  readiness,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  Hooker  was  ordered  to  cross  the  Antietam  at  and  near  bridge  No. 
1,  with  the  divisions  of  Ricketts,  Meade,  and  Doubleday,  and  attack  and 

turn  the  Confederate  leftw  Sumner 
was  directed  to  throw  over  the  stream 
during  the  night  General  Mansfield'a 
corps  (Twelfth),  and  to  hold  his  ovo 
(Second)  ready  to  cross  early  the 
next  morning.  Hooker's  movemott 
waK  successful.  Advancing  throogh 
the  woods  he  struck  Hood,  and  after 
a  sharp  contest,  commenced  with 
Meade's  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  near 
the  house  of  D.  Miller,  and  which 
lasted  until  dark,  the  Confederates 
were  driven  back.  Hooker's  men 
rested  that  night  on  their  arms  upoo 
the  ground  they  bad  won  from  their 
foe.  Mansfield's  corps  (divisions  of 
Williams  and  Greene)  crossed  the 
Antietam  during  the  evening  in  Hooker's  track,  and  bivouacked  <»i  Poffen- 
berger's  farm,  a  mile  in  his  rear. 

The  night  of  the  16th  was  passed  by  both  armies  with  the  expectation  of 
a  heavy  battle  in  the  morning.  Few  officers  found  relief  from  anxiety,  for 
it  was  believed  by  many  that  it  might  be  a  turning-point  in  the  war.  Only 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National  army  seems  to  have  had  a  lofly 
faith  that  all  would  be  well.  He  retired  to  his  room  at  a  little  past  ten 
o'clock,  and  did  not  leave  it  until  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  the 
surrounding  hills  had  been  echoing  the  sounds  of  battle  which  had  been  rag- 
ing within  a  mile  of  head-<]aarters  for  three  hours.  Then,  with  some  of  hia 
aids,  he  walked  to  a  beautiful  grove  on  the  brow  of  a  declivity  near  PVy'^ 
overlooking  the  Antietam,  and  watched  the  battle  on  the  right  for  about  two 
hours,  when  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away  to  Porter's  position,  on  the 
right,  where  he  was  greeted,  as  usual,  by  the  hearty  cheers  of  hi.<>  admiring 
soldiers.' 

Ttjf  tvmtjtat  was  np«nfH  at  dawn*  by  Hooker,  with  about  eighteen  thoo- 

'sand  men.     He  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  Confederate  lefl, 

*  ^m. "'    conunanded  by  Jackson.    Doubleday  was  on  his  right,  Meade 

on  his  left,  and  Ricketts  in  the  center.    His  first  object  was  to 

push  the  Confederates  back  through  a  line  of  woods,  and  seize  the  Hagera- 


jossrn  K.  r.  MAHsncLD. 


>  Oral  tlatcnwnt  to  the  aathor,  bj  Mr.  auial  Mn  Prjr. 
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town  road  and  the  woods  bejond  it  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Danker  Church, 

where  Jackson's  line  lay.    llie  contest  was  obstinate  and  severe,    'fho 

National  batteries  on  the  east  side  of  the 

Antietam   |>onred  an    enfilading  fire  on 

Jackson   that  gaHed  him  very  much,  and 

it  was  not  long  before  the  Confederates 

were  driven  with  heavy  loss  beyond  the 

first   line  of  woods,  and  across  an  open 

field,  which  vvs  covered  thickly  in  the 

rooming  with  standing  com.' 

Hooker  now  advanced  his  center  under 
Meade  to  seize  the  Ilagerstown  road  and 
the  woods  beyond.  They  were  met  by  a 
murderous  fire  from  Jackson,  who  had 
jnst  been  rc-«nforced  by  Rood's  refreshed 
troops,  and  had  brought  np  his  reserves. 
Tbeee  issued  in  great  numbers  from  the 
woods,  and  fell  heavily  upon  Meade  in  the 
cornfield.  Hooker  called  upon  Doublcday  for  aid,  and  a  brigade  under  the 
gallant  General  IlartsufF  was  instantly  forwarded  at  the  double-qnick,  and 
passed  across  the  cornfield  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  storm  of  shot  and  shell. 
It  fought  desperately  for  half  an  hour  unsupported,  when  its  leader  fell 
neverely  wounded. 

In  the  mean  time  Mansfield's  corps  had  been  ordered  up  to  the  support  of 
Hooker,  and  while  the  divisions  of  Williams  and  Greene,  of  that  corps, 
were  deploying,  the  veteran  commander  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
charge  of  his  corps  then  devolved  on  General  Williams,  who  left  his  division 
to  the  care  of  General  Crawford.  The  latter,  with  his  own  and  Gordon's 
brigade,  pushed  across  the  open  field  and  seissed  a  part  of  the  woods  on  the 
Hagerstown  road.  At  the  same  time  Green's  division  took  position  to  the  left 
of  the  Dunker  Church- 
Hooker  had  lost  heavily  by  battle  and  straggling,  yet  he  was  contending 
manfully  for  victory.  Doubleday's  guns  had  silenced  a  Confederate  battery 
on  the  extreme  right,  and  Ricketts  ^iSlftraggUng  against  a  foe  constantly 
increasing,  but  was  bravely  holding  his  ground  without  (jower  to  advance. 
The  fight  was  very  severe,  and  at  length  the  National  line  began  to  waver 
and  give  way.  Hooker,  while  in  the  van,  was  so  severely  wounded  in  the 
foot  that  he  was  taken  from  the  field  at  nine  o'clock,  and  to  McClellan's 
head-quarters  at  Pry's,  leaving  his  command  to  Sumner,  who  had  just  arrived 
on  the  field  with  his  own  corps.  Up  to  this  time  the  battle  had  been  fought 
much  in  detail,  both  lines  advancing  and  falling  back  as  each  received  re-cn- 
fbrcoments. 

Sumner  at  once  sent  General  Sedgwick  to  the  support  of  Crawford  and 

'  llood  hvl  iH'On  oitlidnwD  iartag  thp  nlsrht,  and  his  troo|M  had  brm  replacxl  bj.lbe  brigndcB  of  Lowtnn 
■ad  Trlmljlc,  of  £w*irs  eorpa,  wttfa  JMluon's  ''StoiMwall  Brigade^  nndi-r  P.  R.  Jones,  stippnrtfd  by  Ibo 
rsmolnlnfr  brl^mdes  of  EwdL  Jaekaop.  Muroiiiided  bf  the  ivniDant  of  hlaold  oommand,  wna  in  ehnrgo  of  tlie 
Ocnfederate  left.  That  remnant,  aocoidinf  to  his  report,  was  nut  man  than  4.000  stmni,  It  liaring  been  alisoat 
daeinnted  by  Hchtlnf;  dram  the  Rapid  Anna  to  tha  Potomac,  and  bj  strnftirllnr  in  Maryland. ' 

In  this  pDcountar  the  Ooarrdrrata  Itadara  T.awlnii  and  Jonrt  wars  wuundud.  and  Eorljr  took  tbo  plaaa  of 
the  farmar  ill  command. 
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Gordon,  and  Richardson  and  French  bore  down  upon  the  fee  more  to  tiw 
lefb,  when  the  corn-field,  already  won  and  lost  by  both  parties,  was  regained 
by  the  Nationals,  who  held  the  ground  aroand  the  Dunker  Ghorch.  Victonr 
seemed  certain  for  the  latter,  for  Jackson  and  Hood  had  conuneneed  retiring, 
when  fresh  troops  nnder  McLaws  and  Walker  came  to  Jackson's  support, 
seconded  by  Early  on  their  left.  These  pressed  desperately  forward,  pene- 
trated the  National  line  at  a  Gap  between  Sumner's  right  and  center,  and 
the  Unionists  were  driven  back  to  the  first  line  of  woods  east  of  the  Hagers- 
town  road,  when  the  victors,  heavily  smitten  by  the  National  artillery,  and 


TIBW  or  TBS  AWtOTka   BArn-C-OIOOHO.* 

menaced  by  unflinching  Doubleday,  withdrew  to  their  original  position  near 
the  church.  Sedgwick,  twice  wounded,  was  carried  from  the  field,  when  the 
command  of  his  division  devolved  on  General  0.  O.  Howard.  General! 
Crawford  and  Dana  were  also  wounded. 

It  was  now  about  noon,  and  fighting  had  l>ecn  going  on  since  dawn. 
The  wearied  right  needed  immediate  support.  It  came  at  a  timely  moment 
Franklin  had  come  up  from  below,  and  McClellan,  who  remained  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Antietam,  sent  him  over  to  assist  the  hard-pressed  right 
He  formed  on  Howard's  left,  and  at  once  sent  Slocum  with  his  division 
toward  the  center.     At  the  same  time  General  Smith  was  ordered  to  retake 


>  Thla  WBM  th«  appeannfle  of  the  Bceno  when  th«  Aathor  sketched  It,  at  the  beginning  of  Octuber,  1381  Tfec 
Tleir  Ifl  ISim  the  imiTe,  iiienttnned  In  the  text,  fVom  which  McClellan  watched  the  battle,  ■ooonllng  to  tbe  rttfe- 
ment  of  Mr.  Pry,  who  aoonmiianted  him.  The  birds  In  the  plntnre  are  trter  certain  litcalitluA.  Tho  pinclr  LW 
on  the  left  la  over  AlfVed  Cort's  him.  wh'iae  bonse  Is  seen  In  the  middle  irmnnd  Thi  two  blnls  an  ore.-  ihr 
Hunker  Cbarch ;  th"e  thn-e  birds  denote  the  plaee  of  MnmmaV  house ;  the  fonr  birds  Indlrats  the  pneltlon  of  » 
hnrjtnK-irmnnd ,  and  the  flee  bints  are  over  the  spot  at  the  (d»  of  the  woods,  In  the  e^mma  dl«tsiier.  ' 
Oeneral  Mansfleld  was  killed. 
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the  groand  over  whicb  there  had  been  so  much  contention  and  bloodshed. 
Within  fifleen  minutes  after  the  order  was  given  it  was  executed.  The 
Confederates  were  driven  from  the  open  field  and  beyond  the  Ilagerstowu 
road  by  gallant  charges,  accompanied  by  loud  cheers,  first  by  Franklin's 
Third  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Irwin,  and  then  by  the  Seventh  Maine.  In- 
spired by  this  success,  Franklin  desired  to  push  forward  and  seize  a  rougit 
wooded  position  of  importance ;  but  Sumner  thought  the  movement  would 
be  too  hazardous,  and  he  was  restrained. 

Meanwhile  the  divisions  of  French  and  Richardson  had  been  busy.  The 
former,  with  the  brfgades  of  Weber,  Kimball,  and  Morris  (the  latter  raw 
troops),  pushed  on  toward  the  center,  Weber  leading ;  and  while  he  was 
fighting  hotly,  French  received  orders  from  Sumner  to  press  on  vigorously 
and  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  right.  After  a  severe  contest  with  the 
brigades  of  Hill  (Colquitt's,  Ripley's,  and  McRae's)  not  engaged  with  Jackson, 
the  Confederates  were  pressed  back  to  a  sunken  road  in  much  disorder.  In 
the  mean  time  the  division  of  Richardsod,  composed  of  the  brigades  of 
Meagher,  Caldwell,  and  Brooks,  which  crossed  the  Antictam  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock,  moved  forward  to  the  attack  on  French's  left.  Right  gal- 
lantly did  Meagher  fight  his  way  up  to  the  crest  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Confederates  at  the  sunken  road,  suffering  dreadfully  from  a  tempest 
of  bullets;  and  when  his  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted,  Caldwell, 
uded  by  a  part  of  Brooks's  brigade,  as  gallantly  came  to  his  support  and 
relieC 

HiU  was  now  re-enforced  by  about  four  thousand  men,  under  R.  H. 
Anderson,  and  the  struggle  was  fierce  for  a  while,  the  Confederates  trying 
to  seize  a  ridge  on  the  National  left  for  the  purpose  of  turning  that  flank. . 
This  was  frustrated  by  a  quick  and  skillful  movement  by  Colonel  Cross  with 
his  "  Fighting  Fifth "'  New  Hampshire.  He  and  the  Confederates  had  a 
race  for  the  ri^ge  along  parallel  lines,  fighting  as  they  ran.  Cross  won  it, 
and  being  re-enforced  by  the  Eighty-first  Pennsylvania,  the  Confederates  were 
driven  back  with  a  heavy  loss  in  men,  and  the  colors  of  the  Fourth  North 
Carolina.  An  eflfort  to  flank  the  right  at  the  same  time  was  checked  by 
French,  Brooks,  and  a  part  of  Caldwell's  force,*  and  a  charge  of  the  Con- 
federates directly  on  Richardson's  front  was  quickly  repulsed.  The  National 
line  was  steadily  advanced  until  the  foe  was  pushed  back  to  Dr.  Piper's 
house,  near  the  Sharpsburg  road,  which  formed  a  sort  of  citadel  for  them, 
and  there  they  made  an  obstinate  stand.  Richardson's  artillery  was  now 
brought  up,  and  while  that  brave  leader  was  directing  the  fire  of  Captain 
Graham's  battery,  he  was  felled  by  a  ball  that  proved  fatal.'  General  W.  S. 
Hancock  succeeded  him  hi  command,  when  a  charge  was  made  that  drove 
the  Confederates  from  Piper's  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  only  the  skillful 
show  of  strength  by  a  few  of  his  fresh  troops  prevented  a  fatal  severance  of 

<  See  note  2,  page  410. 

»  Colonel  Francis  C  Bwlow  periimnrd  eminent  Mrrlee  »t  this  point  In  the  straggle.  With  the  Sixtf -flnt 
tat  Stxtv-fonrth  New  York  he  attacked  the  fltnk  of  the  Confederate  force  that  was  trying  to  enfilade  the 
Satlonnl  line,  and  captnred  three  hnndrrd  of  the  men  and  three  flags.  With  these  two  regtmente,  «ssl<tr<l  bj 
Klmt>siir«  brlnde,  he  so  lallintly  ehor^rcd  thn  Oinft'drrates  nn  the  right  of  Caldwell,  that  the;  were  r  pulsed 
and  scattered  In  gnat  eonfnBlon. 

*  Oenenl  Sicbardson  was  taken  to  McClellan's  head^qnorters  (Prr's),  where  h«  died  after  safrering  seven 
wecka. 
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I^e'8  line.'     The  Nationals  were  deceived    -xnd  did  not 
vantage  gained.     Night  soon  closed  t^  ti:::^ont:'^^ 

Unionists  holding  t 

had  acquired.     In  t 

the     center,     the     s 

Meagher  -n-aa  wouii 

from    the    field,  an 

devolved  on  Colone 

New  York  Sixty-thi 

During   the   sev< 

the  day,  until  late  ii 

Porter's   corps,    nitli 

Plcasanton'a   cavalry 

on  the  east  side  oft 

a  reserve,  and  in  h( 

from  Sjiarpsburg  to  ] 

Boonsborough.        Tl 

wearied  right,  and  six  battalions  of  sXI'^T:.'^^;^^: 

B^'sho:;    ''  T   *''   ""•■^^'"^"   '•<^^^'  ^°   drive   a.:; 
ios  £r    W  "r-"r'"'^^  '''^^'•'■^""S  with  Pleasanto 

ua,   of  Burnside,  who  held  the  extreme  left  of  the  vltio 

HuSd"  '"  ''  '"^'"  "'  ^'^  °''^'-^^'°-  <^'  '^^  <^^y  «"<i-  Ih 

farm^'a'  lim  ^'T  ^"^^  °"  |'^°  «'ope«  opposite  bridge  No.  3, 

mr'bVthe;  -S;  ''^"^^'"^'  ^'''''  -''  '^''  -  ^'^  " 
of  Toombs   (Second 
and  Twentieth  Geor- 
gia),   supported    by 
sharp-shooters     and 
batteries    on    Long- 
street's    right  Mnmr, 
oomnianded  by  D.  R. 
Jones.     Burnside 
was      directed,      at 
eight  o'clock  in  (he 
morning,     to     cross 
that   bridge,   attack 
the    foe,    carry    the 
heights  on  the  oppo- 
site    bank     of    the 
Antietam,    and    ad- 
vance    along     their 
trest    upon    Sharps- 
burg.     It  was  a  task  "*  Bimii»iDE  bbisob. 

for  .bo^Ni":;:-  lv:izT>':':^T.Li:F''rr:  ^^^'^-^^  ^^cu^:^^!:::;^:::^—^ 

r>.«  hunrtre,!  y.,-,U  of  iho  l,ill  which  e„mm«,d,„l  9h  .rp,Ua,,.r 
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The  Nationals  ,v.  .v  .l.c-iv.,;,  and  di,I 
-auied.     Night  800D  c<»sed  ,l,o  a<.iion  on  th 

I  Unionists  hol.'i 
Ii:ul  aoqnired.     iu  ii 
the     ftfnf.T,     tfj<.     c 


••'•  ,  .i 


'- 11  tl.i 
a   rpf 


wean.  :      _;,'^  and  sis  hati 
hridge  No.  2,  on  tho  Sh- 
"^         ■'     'torf,  who  woi 
'  Warren's  1,.  _, 

n-ar  of  Uurnsi.Ip,  v,\^  h^h. 

brings  lis  to  a  notiee  of  the  ©ueiai.. 
liurnsiiJp  *^     . 


sent   two 


<tay  nn!. 


brijrad' 


'J'; 

far;n, 

1 

<•< 

»i 

•hrirp  . 
k. 

Jones.    JJnriigide 

was     diieclod,     at 
«ight  o'clock  ill  the 
morniiisr,     to     cioks 
tliat   bridge,   attack 
the    foe,    carry    the 
heights  on  the  oppo- 
site    hanic     of    the 
Antlotain,    and    ad- 
Vance     along     their 
<:r»6t    upon    Sharps- 
'•wjr-     It  was  a  task 


"Sting  on 


^Sk  BVMMtmt  aniDHM. 


^^  r.  »iinin  a  few  hun.lrc,l  y„,i,„r  lU,.  I.I!;  »hi,), 
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38t  difficulty,  for  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  were  in  the  nature  of  a 
:poeed  to  a  raking  fire  from  the  Confederate  batteries,  and  an  enfila- 
e  from  tlicir  sharp-shooters.  In  several  attempts  to  cross  the  bridge 
J  was  repulsed.  Finally,  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
jt  New  York  and  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania  charged  across  and  drove, 
ders  to  the  heights.  Gathering  strength  at  the  bridge  by  the  cross- 
lie  <li\  isions  of  Sturgis,  Wilcox,  and  Rodman,  and  Scaramon's  bri- 
itli  the  batteries  of  Durell,  Clark,  Cook,  and  Simmons,  Bumside 

up  tho  hill,  and  drove  the  Confederates  almost  to  Sharpsburg,  the 
few  York  capturing  one  of  their  batteries.     Just  then  A.  P.  Ilill's 

which  had  becu  hastening  up  from  Harper's  Perry,  came  upon  the 
and  tinder  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  charged  upon  Burnside's' extreme 
L  afYcr  severe  fighting,  in  which  General  Rodman  was  mortally 
1,  drove  him  back  almost  to  the  bridge.  In  that  charge  General  Ij. 
itu-h,  of  Xorth  Carolina,  was  killed.  The  pursuit  was  checked  by 
ional  artillery  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream,  under  whose  fire 
rvos  led  by  Sturgis  advanced,  and  the  Confederates  did  not  attempt 
c  the  bridge.     Darkness  closed  the  conflict  here,  as  it  did  all  along 

eame  up  jnst  in  time,  apparently,  to  save  Lee's  army  from  capture  or  j 
ion.     Experts  say  that  if  Bumside  had  accomplished  the  passage  of  • 
ge  and  the  advance  movement  an  hour  earlier,  or  had  Porter  been  . 
'ew  hours  sooner  to  the  support  of  the  hard-struggling  right,  that  ' 
oiild  doubtless  have  ensued.     It  is  easy  to  conjecture  what  might 
en.     We  have  to  do  only  with  what  occurred.     Looking  upon  the 
oiu  tiiat  stand-point,  we  see  darkness  ending  one  of  the  most  memo- 
ys  of  the  war  because  of  its  great  and  apparently  useless  carnage, 
result  was  only  hurtful  in  the  extreme  to  both  parties.'     With  the 
f  that  night  also  ended  the  conflict  known  as  The  Battle  ofAmtie- 
wliich  McClellan  said  (erroneously  as  to  the  number  of  troops) 
two  hundred   thousand  men  and  five  hundred  pieces  of  artillery 
r  fourteen  hours  engaged.'     Our  soldiers  slept  that  night,"  he  said, 
M-ors  on  a  field  won  by  their  valor,  and  covered  by  the  dead  and 
J  of  the  enemy." 
'u  the  morning  of  the  18th  dawned,  both  parties  seemed  willing  not 

Uliixl  two  hundred  men.  ftnd  msdo  atticVs  with  snrprfslng  effect  "  The  Tankeee  were  completely 
J  this  Ijoldness,'*  said  Hill  in  his  report  (Reports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vlz^nia,  II 117),  "and 
believe  thrit  there  wrui  a  larijd  force  Id  oar  center." 

leuii'.s  of  the  Buttle  of  AntUtam  (which  the  Confederates  Will  the  battle  of*  Shftrpsbnrg),  see  the' 
jent'nils  McClcIian  and  Lee.  and  their subonlinAte  commiuiders.  From  these  soaroes,  and  from  wrlt- 
I  statements  fruiii  act«)rs  in  the  scene,  the  natbiir  has  constructed  the  foregoing  outline  norratire. 
ises  In  that  battle  were  very  severe.  From  careful  estimates,  ma<le  after  consulting  the  most  reliable 
it  appears  that  McCleilan's  army  was  In  round  numbers  87,000  men,  and  that  of  Leo  about  60.000. 
vision  of  5,000  men  was  too  far  away  from  the  battle  on  that  day  to  be  avaiUsble.  having  been  sent,  fiir 
>5e,  toward  Harper's  Ferry.  McClellan  reported  his  entire  lose  on  that  day  at  12,46!)  men,  of  whom 
tiile  I.  lie  estimated  tlie  loss  of  Lee  as  much  jrrcator.  No  reliable  offlclal  statement  seems  to  have 
by  the  Confedei-.ttc  commander.  The  losses  of  the  Unionists  foil  heavily  upon  particular  brigades 
ir  i«int8  In  the  battle.  That  of  the  gall.ant  Duryie,  for  exjunplc,  returned  from  thi  field  with  not 
twenty  mon  and  four  col-.ra. — Statement  to  the  author  by  General  I)ury6e.  See  also  Tliatory  of 
brigade,  by  Kranklln  B.  ITongh,  poge  19.  The  carnage  on  the  other  side  also  fell  on  parltcnlar  brl- 
;kson,  in  bis  report  Bays  *' more  than  half  of  the  brlsrades  of  Lawton  and  Hays  were  either  kllle<l  or 
nd  more  than  a  third  of  Trimble's ;  and  all  the  regimental  commanders  In  those  brigades,  except 
tilled  or  wonnde*^* 
pllan's  Report,  page  ilO.  ■' 

YOL.  TI.— 31 
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LEE  PERMITTED  TO  ESCAPE. 


to  renew  the  strife.  Lee  was  really  in  a  sad  pligbt,  for  he  could  not  easily 
call  to  his  aid  any  re-enforcements ;  his  supplies  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
his  army  was  terribly  shattered  and  disorganized.'  A  careful  estimate  has 
made  his  losses  at  that  time,  since  he  commenced  the  invasion  of  -Maryland, 
a  fortnight  before,  nearly  thirty  thousand  men.*    McClellan's  army  was  also 

greatly  shattered; 
but  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  battle 
he  was  joined  by 
fourteen  thousand 
fresh  troops  under 
Conch  and  Hum- 
phrey. It  is  «e^ 
tain  now  that 
with  these,  and 
the  cffectire  re- 
mains of  his  ar- 
my, he  might 
easily  haye  cap- 
tured or  ruined 
Lee's  army  that 
day.  But  there 
were  grave  con- 
siderations to  be 
heeded.  McCld- 
lan  afterward  said, 
"Virginia  was 
lost,  Washington 
menaced,  Mary- 
land invaded — the 
National  cause 
could  afford  no 
risks  of  defeat" 
He  therefore  hesi- 
tated, and  finally, 
in  opposition  to 
the  advice  of 
Franklin  and 
others,  he  deferred 
a  renewal  of  the 

battle  until  the  next  morning.  When  that  morning  dawned,  and  he  sent  hi* 
cavalry  to  reoonnoiter,  the  National  army  had  no  foe  to  fight,  for  Lee,  with 
his  shattered  legions,  had  recrossed  the  Potomac  under  cover  of  darkness, 


SATTLB  or  AnrnrTAX. 


■  We  hiTo  beroromniirksd  that  Le«  lost  more  \>y  •letertlon  tban  be  gained  bjr  rrcruit*  in  IfarjliUML  In  Vm 
raport  of  the  Harjrland  campaign,  he  aaye  the  priTatiotM  of  rot  and  tnoi,  and  georral  lack  of  «lppUe^  'torn- 
pelled  thooaanda  of  btaTe  men  to  abMnt  themselvr*,  and  many  m«n  had  </«tM  w^fotn  wnworHif  i 
This  great  battle  was  fonghtby  less  than  40,000  men  on  onr  aide." 

*  He  lost  (.000  made  prisnnrrs ;  also  15  000  small  anna,  IS  oaaBOti,  and  S9  battle-aacs, 

•  Moarllan'a  ReiKirt,  page  211. 
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abd  VM  on  the  soil  of  his  native  Virginia,  with  eight  batteries  under  Pen* 
dleton  on  the  river-Uafib,  menacing  pursuers. 

That  evening*  at  dusk  General  Porter  ordered  (General  Griffin,    •  8«pt  is, 
with  his  own  and  Barnes's  brigade,  to  cross  the  Potomac  to        ^^*^ 
oany  Lee's  batteries.    It  was  done,  and  four  of  their  guns  were     jg^,,  jj^    ■ 
captured.     On  the  following  morning,*  a  part  of  Porter's  divi- 
lion  made  a  reeonnoissanee  in  force.     When  a  mile  from  the  ford  they 
were  surprised  by  A.  P.  Hill,  who  lay  in  ambush,  and  they  were  driven  back 
iato  and  across  the  river  in  great  disorder,  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  me^ 
made  prisoners.    The  Confederates  held  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  stream  a. 
that  day,  and  on  the  next,  Lee  moved  leisurely  toward  MartinBbarg,.de8troy-' 
mg  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  much  of  the  way,  with  Stnart  lingering 
on  his  rear  to  cover  that  retreat,  and  to  deceive  McClellan  by  a  show  of 
numbers  and  vigor.    Stuart  recrossed  the  river  at  Williamsport  on  the  same 
day,  when  he  was  driven  back  by  General  Couch  with  a  heavy  force  of  all 
arms.    McClellan  then  sent  Greneral  Williams  to  retake  Maryland  Heights ; 
and  two  days  later*  General  Sumner  occupied  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
threw  pontoon   bridges   across  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah    '  ''' 
rivers  at  that  place. 

Lee  rested  a  few  days,  and  then  moved  leisurely  up  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley to  the  vicinity  of  Bunker's  Hill  and  Winchester,  breaking  up  the  rulway 
mncb  of  the  distance  between  the  latter  place  and  Harper's  Ferry.     MoClei- 
Ian,  meanwhile,  had  begun  to  call*  for  re-enforcements  and  supplies,  as  pre- 
requisites to  a  pursuit.    His  disorganized  army  needed  ^e-organization.    His 
cavalry  force  was  greatly  weakened  by  casualties  in  battle,  fatigues,  ar' 
a  distemper  which  disabled  four  thousand  horses ;  and  clothing,  shoes,  a 
camp  equipage,  were  greatly  needed.     On  the  27th'  he  renewed 
u  i^lica.tion  made  on  the  2dd  for  ro«nfbroement8,  and  then 
informed  the  Government  that  he  intended  to  hold  his  army  where  it  was, 
snd  "attack  the  enemy  should  he  attempt  to  recross  into'Maryland."    The 
Government  was  astounded  by  this  declaration,  and  the  loyal  people,  remem- 
hoing  the  &tal  restraints  which  had  for  months  been  holding  the  gallant' 
Army  of  the  Potomac  from  substantial  victories,  were  very  impatient.     The 
President  hastened  to  that  army*  to  find  out  its  actual  condition      , 
by  personal  observation.     He  was  so  well  satisfied  that  it  was 
competent  to  move  at  once  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  that  on  the  6th  he  instructed 
HcClellan  to  "  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  or  drive  him 
SontK     Your  army  must  now  move,"  he  said,  "  while  the  roads  arc  good." 

Twenty  days  were  spent  in  correspondence  between  the  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  National  authorities  before  that  order  was 
•beyed,  the  former  calling  for  and  receiving  re-enforcements  and  supplies, 
and  complaining  of  a  lack  of  both  to  make  it  safe  to  move  forward.'  At 
length,  when  the  beautiful  month  ^of  October,  during  which  the  roads  were- 
perfect,  had  nearly  passed  by,  and  Lee's  army  was  thoroughly  rested,  sup-' 

'  UeChlUm  eomplaiaed  of  a  mnt  et  honea,  at  shms,  of  clatUng,  and  of  transporUtlon.  n  hon  th«  rreaid 
ibowB  that  not  a  single  nqolslUon  was  left  nnanswered  by  Immodlate  and  Ml  sopply.  Bis  qnnrtermtiattN. 
^■■Jsl  declaivd  before  tke  amy  cfoesrd  the  Potomae  that  cumplainta  concemlnf  olochtiig,  particularly.  «rre 
"gmnndlns.-  and  that  every  reqalsitkn  vaa  promptly  met.  See  Oeoeial  Halleck's  letter  to  the  Seeretoryof 
Var,  OruAer  SSth.  ISM.  In  nmUug  the  onrreapondeneeand  the  teaUmony  enneemlng  the  delay  Id  murlig  the 
^nny  of  tht  Potomac,  and  the  eommaader'a  eonilitDal  eomplalnta  of  a  lack  of  men  and  toppllea  to  make  pdiaaM 
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plied,  re-enforoed,  and  his  commnnications  with  Richmond  were  re-established, 
McClellan's  advance  bef^an  to  cross  the  Potomac,  on  a  pontoon- 

*  Mt&^     bridge  at  Berlin,*  and  on  the  2d  of  November  be  snnotinoed  that 

his  whole  army  was  once  more  in  Virginia,  prepared  t«  moTe 
southward  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  instead  of  pursuing  Lee  up  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  on  its  western  side. 

Meanwhile  Stuart,  with  c^hteen  hundred  cavalry,  had  recrossed  the  river 
at  Williamsport,  and  made  once  again  a  complete  circuit  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  without  loss.  He  pushed  on  as  fiir  as  Chambersburg,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  property,'  and  captured  and 
paroled  nearly  three  hundred  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  found  in  the  hospital 
there.  Then  he  made  a  sweep  around  to  the  Potomac  ^low  McClelbn'i 
left,  and  recrossed  into  Vii^inia  at  White's  Ford. 

When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  strong,' 
was  ready  to  cross  the  river,  Pleasanton,  with  his  cavalry,  led  the  way  at 
Berlin.  Bumside  followed,  leading  an  immense  wagon-train,  and  othen  fol- 
lowed him.  Perceiving  this  movement,  the  Confederates  began  retreating 
up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  followed  by  Generals  Sedgwick  and  Hancock  a 
short  distance.  By  the  4th,*  the  National  army,  re-enforced  hy 
the  divisions  of  Generals  Sigel  and  Sickles  from  Washington,  occu- 
pied the  whole  region  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  with  several  of  its  gaps,  from 
Harper's  Ferry  to  Paris,  on  the  road  fix)m  Aldie  to  Winchester,  and  on  the 
6th  McClellan's  head-quarters  were  at  Rectortown,  near  Front  Royal  The 
Confederates,  meanwhile,  were  falling  back,  and  so,  from  the  Potonuw  to 
Front  Royal  and  Warrenton,  the  two  great  armies  moved  in  parallel  lines, 
with  the  lofty  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge  between  them,  and  Richmond  as  the 
seeming  objective. 

That  race  was  watched  with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  It  was  hoped 
that  McClellan,  with  his  superior  force  and  equipment  and  ample  supplies, 
might  capture  or  disperse  the  army  of  his  opponent  by  gaining  its  front,  and 
^riking  it  heavy  blows  on  the  flank  through  the  mountain  passes.  But  Lee 
was,  as  usual,  too  quick  for  his  opponent.     Anticipating  this  movement  of 

or  flghUnc  a  aafe  operation,  one  Is  reminded  of  the  bmona  letter  of  TTapoleon  tn  Manhal  Angerean,  on  Uie  flit 
of  Febniai7, 1814,  wMcb  gives  hU  Ides  of  BuUng  war.  Tbe  inwslial  bad  givn  exoaiee  similar  ta  tiiew  •> 
MoClellan  for  Inaetioo.    Napoleon  said : — 

•Whatl  Six  hoars  after  receiving  the  first  troops  from  Spain  yon  are  not  yet  In  the  field  I  Six  hears' n* 
ta^te  enon^h  for  them.  I  ronqaered  at  Naairis  with  a  brigade  of  dragoooa  coming  from  Spain,  vke  ft^ 
Baytnine  b.id  not  drawn  rein.  Do  you  say  that  the  six  battalions  tma  Nimes  want  clothes  and  cqnlp«|«,sad 
are  nninstnieted  ?  Angerean,  what  miserable  czenses  I  I  hive  destroyed  80,000  enemies  with  bstlalloas  of 
conscripts,  scatoely  clothed,  and  wtthoat  enrtildge-bozes.  Tha  National  Guard  ara  pItlftiL  I  hare  bet*  if» 
from  Angara  and  Bretogne,  In  round  hats,  wlthont  cartrld^a-boxea,  but  with  good  weapons ;  snd  I  hirs  atS> 
them  tell.  There  is  no  money,  do  yoo  say?  Bat  where  do  yoa  expect  lo  eet  money  bnt  from  the  pockets  •( 
the  enemy?  Ton  have  no  teamsf  SolsathemI  Ton  have  no  roagninesr  Tot,  tat,  that  is  too  ridlculoaif 
/  order  you  to  put  yourself  In  the  Oald  twelve  hours  after  yoa  teoeire  this  letter.  If  yoa  are  still  tbe  Aapnss 
of  CutlgUone,  keep  yonr  command.  If  your  sixty  years  are  too  mnch  M  yon,  relinqnlsh  it  to  the  oldest  efy*" 
general  officers.  l%tto»ittryi»mtiuie»dandi»dan(;tr.  ne(mo»fybfaMdb]filari»fandnlaeritf,f* 
not  Ay  Mills  dtlayt.  Toa  moat  haveanncleus  of  dOOO  picked  troops  I  have  not  ao  many :  yet  I  have  destrofcd 
three  ormle^  captured  40.000  prisoners,  token  400  pieces  of  artillery,  snd  thrice  saved  the  capital.  The  eaeaf 
are  In  full  flight  upon  Troyes  f  Be  before  them.  Act  no  longer  as  of  late.  Resume  the  method  snd  iplrlt  <! 
IS.  When  Frenchmen  see  yonr  plume  waving  in  the  van,  and  yon,  first  of  all,  exposed  to  the  enemy's  Srr,  yss 
will  do  with  them  whatever  yon  will."  ' 

•  This  eonsleted  of  a  larg>-  quantity  of  mlllury  MppUea,  elethlntE,  ^e0•  moakirta,  the  i*ihi«r  baiMI*!^ 
iaotadlnz  ataUon-hoase  and  maiAlne-shopa,  and  several  trains  of  loaded  ears. 

>  Lee  reported  Ma  fcroe  then  present  at  8<,9SS,  of  whom  78  S64  were  fit  ftr  dnty.  Bla  eatir*  amy,  fresNt 
sad  abaeat,  nnmbeivd  148,780. 
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bit  foe,  he  had  poshed  Longstroet  rapidly  fiTrward,  and  on  the  daj  after 
MeClellan's  army  had  crossed  the  river,  that  able  general  had  crossed  the 
Bine  Ridge,  and  was  at  Culpepper  Cloart-Hoose*  in  heavy  force, 
between  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  Richmond,  ready  to  dispute     *  ^^  ^ 
tiie  ad  vance  of  the  latter  in  its  direct  line  of  march  toward  the  Con- 
federate capital     Nothing  but  a  quick  and  vigorous  movement,  by  which 
Lee'8  army  might  be  severed  and  destroyed  in  detail,  could  now  secure  a  sub- 
itantial  victory  for  the  Nationals     Would  it  be  done  ?    Experience  shook 
its  head  ominously.    The  faith  of  the  Government  and  of  the  loyal  people  in 
McClellan's  ability  or  disposition  to  achieve  a  victory  by  such  movement 
Tag  exhausted,  and  on  the  6  th  of  November  an  order  was  issued  from  the 
W»r  Department  relieving  him  of  his  command,  and  putting  General  Bum- 
tide  in  his  place.     This  order,  borne  by  General  Buckingham,  was  received 
by  HcClellan  late  in  the  evening  of  the  7th,  at  which  time  Bumside  was  in 
the  tent  of  the  chief 

Tnrice  before,  the  command  of  that  army  had  been  offered  to  Bnmside, 
who  came  from  North  Carolina  with  the  prestige  of  a  successful  leader.  He 
had  modestly  declined  it,  because  he  felt  himself  incompetent  for  the  station. 
That  modest  estimate  of  his  ability  now  made  him  shrink  from  the  honor 
sad  the  grave  responsibilities ;  but  duty  at  that  critical  moment,  and  the 
peremptory  orders  of  his  Government,  compelled  him  to  take  both,  and  with 
the  apirit  of  the  assurance,  "  I'll  try,"  he  assumed  the  command  on  the  10th . 
of  November.' 

Bomside's  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  his  tmst  made  him  exceedingly 
cautious,  and  instead  of  going  forward  to  the  point  of  a  great  battle,  to 
which  McClellan's  movements  seemed  tending,  with  promises  of  success,'  he 
oocapied  about  ten  days  getting  the  army,  now  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  strong,  well  in  mind  and  band,  and  in  reorganizing  it.'  He  also 
adopted  a  new  plan  of  operations,  by  which  the  capture  of  Richmond  rather 
than  the  immediate  destruction  of  Lee'a  army  was  made  the  objective.  The 
National  army  was  moving  rapidly  away  from  its  base  of  supplies  into  an 
enemy's  country,  at  a  season  when  inclement  weather  might  be  expected ; 
while  the  Confederate  Army  was  continually  nearing  its  base  of  suppliea 
Bumside  therefore  determined,  with  the  acquiesoenoe  of  the  General-in-Chiefj 
to  make  Aqnia  Creek,  connected  by  railroad  with  Fredericksburg,  bis  base, 
ud  to  operate  from  that  point  by  a  nearer  route  to  Richmond  than  Gor^ 

'  At  that  tlm*  tba  Army  of  the  Potoinae  wms  muaed  new  Wurraton,  u  follows :— "  Tie  First,  Second,  and 
mil  Corpa,  nwerro  artillery,  ud  general  hesd^qoartert,  at  Warrenton ;  Ninth  Coqn  oo  tbe  Hjw  of  Uu  KapiMk 
hunndc.  In  the  rlelnlty  of  Waterloo;  the  Sixth  Corps  at  Mew  Baltlmoro;  the  Eleventh  Oor|>s  at  New  Baltl- 
DMre,  Gainesville,  and  Thorongblhre  Gap ;  Slokles^s  division  of  the  Third  Curps,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandrift 
nllnnil.  Froni  Mnnsseas  Junotloa  to  Warrenton  Junction ;  Pleaaanton  across  the  Bappahannock  at  Amisvllla, 
JeSenon,  <tc,  with  his  pickets  at  Hazel  Blver,  fluing  Longttreet,  six  miles  ttva  Culpepper  Coart-Uuiue; 
sad  Bayard  at  Bappahannock  Station."— See  McClellan's  Report,  page  SST. 

'  At  that  Urns  Lee's  army  was  In  a  perllons  position.  A  great  part  of  II,  as  ««  have  observed,  was  aadar 
I^ngstreet,  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Bapid  Anna ;  while  Jackson,  with  a  heavy  tone,  wa«  In  the  Sbeoandoab 
Valley,  near  Chester  and  Thomton'a  Gaps.  A  vigoroas  movement  forward  at  this  time  must  have  fatally 
sevend  the  two  forces.  To  effect  that  object  seenis  to  have  been  HoClellan's  design.  **  I  doubU"  he  said, 
"whether,  dnring  the  whole  period  that  I  had  tbe  honor  to  command  the  Army  of  the  Putomac,  It  was  in  such 
eieelknt  condition  to  light  a  great  battle." 

*  Ho  eonsDlldated  the  six  corps  of  the  army  Into  three  grand  divisions  of  two  corps  each.  Tbe  Bight  Grand 
DIvlslao,  eonunanded  by  Geneial  Sunoar,  wa«  eomposad  of  tba  Sseond  Corp*,  General  Ooooh,  and  the  Ninth 
Corps,  Otneral  WilcoX.  The  CenUr  Grand  Division,  nnder  General  Hooker,  wa«  composed  of  the  Third  Corps, 
Onwral  Stuoeman,  anil  the  rifth  Corps,  General  ButUrSeld.  The  Left  Grand  DIvlslou,  ander  General  FnnkUa, 
*as  eomposed  of  the  First  Corps,  noder  Geoarsl  Beynolda,  and  tbs  Sixth  Corps,  noder  Oaneral  W-  S.  Smith. 
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•  Nov.,  1862. 


»  Not.  :& 


donsville.  In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  his  force 
toward  Fredericksburg  on  the  16th.*  Meanv 
been  making  some  demonstration  north  and  w 
for  the  purpose  of  detaching  a  part  of  Bnniside's  force  in 
failed ;  while  Lee,  with  the  great  body  of  his  troops,  had  r 
ville. 

Sumner  led  the  movement'  down  the  left  bank  of  the  1 
ward  Falmouth,  opposite  Fredericksburg,  wil 
of  crossing  the  river  at  once,  and  taking  poss 
and  the  commanding  heig 
feint  was  made  toward  Go 
this  movement,  but  Lee  ' 
put  in  motion  a  counterv 
the  right  bank  of  the  ri\ 
Siimners  coluinn  arrived 
the  17th,  and  was  assailed 
already  planted  on  the  hei; 
ericksburg.  This  was  f 
Pctitt's  battery,  planted  < 
back  of  Falmouth,  in  the 
summit  of  which,  on  liis  ai 
ing.  General  Sumner  ms 
He  was  anxious  to  cross  o' 
heights.  The  bridges  we 
the  stream  was  fordable 
mouth.  The  town  was  o( 
ment  of  Virginia  cavalry  and  Barksdale'a  Mississippi  briga 
era,  their  leader  making  his  quarters  where  McDowell  ha 
fine  brick  building  of  the  Farmers'  Bank,  corner  of  Gee 
Streets.  The  city  and  those  heights  might  then  have  bee 
Burnside  thought  it  best  not  to  do  so 
until  his  communications  with  Aquia 
Creek  were  established.  Besides,  ex- 
pected pontoons  had  not  arrived,  and 
a  sudden  rain  might  cut  off  the  occu- 
pying force  from  the  main  army,  and 
expose  it  to  capture  by  tl>e  rapidly 
approaching  legions  of  Lee.  So  no 
attempt  to  cross  was  made.' 

Four  days  after  his  arrival,  when  a 

greater  portion  of  the  National  army 

was  near   Falmouth,  and   its   cannon 

commanded    PVedericksburg,    Sumner 

demanded  the  surrender  of 

«  Not.  21. 

the  city.'     The  authorities  replied,  that  while 


6U.M.XEK  3    nFAIi-QUAKTKBS. 


FABUECS      HANK, 


'  Wlthoot  a  shadow  of  truth.  General  Lee  enconrasefl  hfa  tmops  and  the  dee 
declaring  In  his  official  report  that  "the  adTance  i»f  General  Snmner  reaehed  F.almon 
17th,  and  attt'mpted  to  cross  the  Kappahannoek,  but  vras  driven  hacic  by  Colonel  Hi 
glnla  cuvairy,  four  companies  of  Mississippi  Infantry,  and  Lewis's  light  battery." 
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affeiisive  opei-ations  against  the  National  army,  any  attempt  of  that 
occupy  it  would  be  stoutly  resisted.  Expecting  an  immediate 
1  response  to  this  refusal,  a  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  fled, 
ksdale's  sharp-shooters  were  distributed  tliroughout  the  town  in 
jehiud  buildings. 

diatcly  after  the  aniyalof  the  National  army  before  Fredericksburg, 
force  was  de-  ,jj  j^p. 
repair  the  rail-  .  ■ 
reen  that  city 
lia  Creek,  its 
lupplies.  The 
ates  h;i(l  de- 
all  of  the 
md  much  of 
:,  but  it  was 
,  in  sufficient 
•r  temporary 
The  bridges 
built  rudely 
gly  of  wood, 
notable  speci- 
hich  was  that 

Potomac  Creek,  that  traversed  a  deep  ravine.  It  was  four  hundred 
Dgth,  and  its  top  was  ninety  feet  above  the  water.' 
3  this  line  of  communication  was  established,  the  Confederates  had 
i  seizure  of  Fredericksburg  and  the  heights  behind  it  impossible 
El  severe  battle.  Lee's  army,  eighty  thousand  strong,  had  pushed 
oward  the  flappahannock  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  at  the  close  of 
!r"  it  lay  in  a  semicircle  around  Fredericksburg,  each 
ing  on  the  river  ;  its  ngjjt  at  Port  Koyal,  below  the  city, 
eft  six  miles  above  the  city.  Lee's  engineers  had  been  very  busy, 
constructed  two  lines  of  fortifications  alonsc  two  concentric  ridges  a 
t,  extending  from  the  river,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  city,  to  the 
:sburg  and  Ilichmond  railway,  three  miles  below  the  town.  These 
fn  without  the  possible  interference  of  the  Nationals,  for  not  until 
d  week  in  December  were  pontoons,  which  had  been  ordered,  ready 
ructing  bridges  to  cross  the  river.  So  formidable  were  their  works 
t  a  direct  attack  in  front,  with  Lee's  main  force  behind  them,  would 
t  like  madness. 

igements  were  made  to  cross  the  river  at  Skenker's  Neck,  twelve 
ow  Falmouth,  and  turn  the  Confederate  right.  This  was  discovered, 
sent  so  heavy  a  force  in  that  direction  that  the  enterprise  was  aban- 
Yet  those  preparations  had  so  engaged  Lee's  attention,  that  he  kept 
brce  down  the  river  to  prevent  such  movement ;  and  Burnside  felt 
that  he  inisfht  successfullv  make  a  sudden  crossing,  and  attack  Lee's 


>18«2. 


ctiire  shows  the  tippearance  of  that  structure.  Tho  t«i>  Btonc  piers  wer(*  the  remains  of  the  oUl 
riler  of  the  day  said :  "  It  is  a  precarious  tiling  in  nppearancf,  the  track  simjdy  propped  upon 
of  round  loss,  and  as  the  trains  creep  over  the  abyss,  the  impressions  of  tbo  spectators  aro  not,  in 
s,  coinfortablc.'" 
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front  and  fatally  penetrate  it,  while  his  army  was  thus  div 
tions  for  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Rappahannock  were  lu; 
The  topgraphy  of  the  river  shores  favored  tlie  enterprif 
Heights,  where  the  Nationals  lay,  were  close  to  its  banks,  ! 
the  plain  on  which  the  city  stands,  while  the  heights  on  wl 
Ties  were  planted  were  from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  a  mile 
the  banks.  Such  being  the  case,  thei-e  seemed  to  be  not 
the  construction  of  the  bridges  but  the  Mississippi  sharp 
city. 

Every  thing  was  in  readiness  on  the  10th  of  Deccmbe 
night  Staflbrd  Heights,  under  the  direction  of  General  Hun 
lery,  were  dotted  by  twenty-nine  batteries  containing  one  hui 
seven  guns,  so  arranged  that  they  commanded  the  space  be 
and  the  heights  back  of  it,  and  might  protect  the  crossing  of  tl 
side's  head-quarters  were  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Phillips,  on  th( 
from  the  river,  from  which  he  could  survey  the  whole  fiel< 
The  Grand  Divisions  of  Sumner  and  Hooker,  sixty  thousam 
front  of  the  city,  and  that  of  Franklin,  fortj'  thousand  sti 
below.  It  was  arranged  to  throw  five  pontoon  bridges  act 
bannock  for  the  passage  of  these  troops — three  of  them  oppos 
two  where  Franklin  was  to  cross. 

Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  11th.  the  engince 
but  vigorously  at  work  making  the  bi-idges,  covered  by  tV 

and    S 
York, 
gade, 
sion,  ai 
a  -fog. 
of   the 
two-thi 
when 
work  % 
This  d 
a  show 
from  th 
conceal 


TUB   PU1LLIP8  HOUSE  ON   riRB.^ 


and  houses  on  the  city  side  of  the  stream.  At  the  same  tii 
was  fired  to  call  the  Confederate  hosts  to  arms,  for  General  L 
this  movement,  and  was  prepared  for  an  attack.  Tiie  fire  w: 
the  engineers  were  driven  away.  Several  attempts  to  ivnev 
foiled  by  the  sliar])-sliooters.  Nothing  could  be  done  while 
in  the  town,  and  only  artillery  might  effect  their  e.vpulsioi 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Burnside  ordered  the  batter 
Heights  to  open  upon  the  city,  and  batter  it  down,  if 
response  to  that  order  was  terrific.  More  than  a  hundred 
rounds  each  before  the  cannonade  ceased,  when  the  city  was  a\ 
and  on  fire  in  several  places.     Under  cover  of  this  cannonade 

'  This  Is  n  view  of  the  Phillips  Houso  In  flames,  taken  by  tha  pboto^.ii>bio  procc 
WafthtngtoD  City,  while  It  was  burning. 
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e  to  finish  the  bridges ;  bat,  strange  to  say,  the  sharp-shooters  were 
,  and  the  effort  failed.  These  must  be  dislodged.  Volunteers  were 
•  to  cross  the  river  in  the  open  pontoon-boats,  and  drive  them  from 
ing-places,  which  cannon  on  the  heights  could  not  reach.  The 
Michigan  and  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Massachusetts,  of  Howard's 
oifered  their  services  for  the  perilous  undertaking.  These  dashed 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  had  landed, 
lied  up  the  baulc,  drove  the  Mississippians  from  their  shelter,  cap- 
arly  one  hiin- 
liem,  and  tooli 
n  of  the  river- 
he  town.'  The 
)ridge8  were 
pleted ;  but  at 
at  this  point 
'anklin's  cross- 
,  nearly  two 
low,  of  three 
Lnen.' 

evening  How- 
^ion  of  Couch's 
s;;ed  the  river, 
!  Confedei-ates 
•nthandEight- 

ssissippi  and  Eighth  Florida)  out  of  Fredericksburg,  and  occupied 
red  and  smoking  city.'  Fortunately  for  the  Nationals,  there  was 
hick  fog  the  next  morning,  and  under  its  cover,  and  the  wild  firing 
st  from  the  Staffoixi  Hills,  the  remainder  of  Sumner's  Right  Grand 
crossed  to  the  city  side  of  the  Rappahaimock.  A'large  portion  of 
s  Left  Grand  Pivision  crossed  at  the  same  time,  while  the  Center 
ivision,  under  Hooker,*  remained  on  tlio  Falmouth  side,  in  readiness, 

1  fnlLtnt  fxpliiit  a  <iruromer-bof  of  the  Serenth  Hicbiptn,  named  Bobert  H.  Hendcrshot,  dls- 
iinsclf.  It  was  his  twoUth  blrthdnj,  having  been  born  on  the  llth  day  ofDecember,  18A0.  He 
At  go.  and  with  his  drum  alung  to  his  hocic  he  Jumped  into  one  of  the  boats.  His  enpUitn  ordered 
ng  him  bo  was  ttxi  smali  for  such  business.  **  May  I  help  push  off  the  boat,  (Captain  V*  said  the  boy. 
he  rvply.  He  purposely  let  the  boat  drag  bin  into  the  rlrer,  and,  clinging  to  It,  he  so  crosaed  the 
LrL^e  niimbtT  nf  the  men  in  the  boat  were  killed,  and  as  the  b<»y  climbed  np  the  bank  his  drum  was 
t  by  the  fragment  of  n  shell.  He  seized  a  musket  belonging  to  one  of  his  slain  conlpnnlun^  and 
tly  with  ttie  rest.  Tlis  bravery  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Bumslde,  who  warmly  commended  IL 
heii  abroad.  The  THbune  Association  of  New  York  presented  him  with  an  elegant  new  drum,  and 
r  of  the  Eastman  nuslncss  College,  at  Poajrhkecpsie.  olTeied  to  give  him  a  borne,  a  full  support,  and 
ducatlon,  without  charge ;  which  generoas  ofltsr  the  boy  accepted,  and  he  at  onea  entered  that 

in  was  opposed  by  sliarp-shooters  In  rifle-pits  in  front  of  bis  bridges,  near  the  month  of  Deep  Bod. 
n  disiwlired,  and  by  noon  his  bridges  were  ready  for  nse.  The  above  view  of  the  plaee  where 
iiit'Hjns  were  lai<l  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  the  author  in  June,  ISM,  firom  the  right  bank  of  the 
iriy  opposite  the  site  or  the  residence  of  Washington,  when  he  was  a  boy.  For  a  pietaro  of  that 
I  Losaing's  I'lsld  Boot  if  1h»  Seoolutton,  ii.  SltL    The  river  here  Is  moch  wider  than  In  firont  of 

itnesses  describe  the  scene  in  Fredericksburg  after  the  bombardment  on  the  llth  as  sad  In  the 
veral  buildings  which  had  been  set  on  Are  were  yet  smoking,  nnd  very  few  had  escaped  wounds 
^iles.  The  streets  were  filled  with  fhmiture,  carried  onl  ui  bo  saved  fh>m  the  flamea  only  to  be 
other  causes.  Fortunately,  the  few  inhabitants  who  remained  took  refage  in  eellara,  and  not  one 
The  picture  in  the  te.\t  on  the  next  page  is  tttm  a  sketeh  by  Henry  Lovie,  mode  on  the  momtng 
ibardment. 
1.-8,  pnge  485. 
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if  the  movement  succeeded,  "  to  spring  upon  the  enemy  ia  their  retreat.'* 
The  entire  day*  was  Consumed  in  the  crossing,  and  in  reooa- 
noitering  the  position  of  the  Ck>nfederates,  and  that  night  the 
Nationid  troops  lay  on  their  arms,  ready  for  the  expected  hatUe 
in  the  morning. 

The  Confederates,  with  three  hundred  cannon  well  posted  on  the  heighti, 
were  also  ready  for  action;  for  Jackson's  force,  whose  extreme  right  had 

been  posted  eighteen 
miles  down  the  river, 
had  been  called  in, 
and  the  whole  of 
Lee's  army,  eighty 
thousand  stroi^,  wm 
ready  to  oppose  the 
Nationals.'  Its  left 
was  composed  of 
Longstreet's  corp», 
with  Anderson's  di- 
vision resting  upon 
the  river,  and  thoec 
of  McLaws,  Pickett, 
and  Hood,  extending 
to  the  right  in  the 
order  named.  Ran- 
som's division  sop- 
ported  the  batteries 
on  Marye's  and  Wil- 
lis's Hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  Cobb's  brigade  and  the  Twenty-fourth  North 
Carolina  were  stationed,  protected  by  a  stone  wall.*  The  immediate  care  of 
this  important  point  was  intrusted  to  General  Ransom.  The  Washington 
(New  Orleans)  Artillery,  under  Colonel  Walton,  occupied  the  redoubts  on 
the  crest  of  Marye's  Hill,  and  those  on  the  heights  to  the  right  and  left  were 
held  by  part  of  the  Reserve  artillery.  Colonel  K  P.  Alexander's  battalion, 
and  the  division  batteries  of  Anderson,  Ransom,  and  McLaws.  A.  P.  Hill, 
of  Jackson's  corps,  was  posted  between  Hood's  right  and  Hamilton's  crossing 
on  the  railway,  his  front  line  under  Pender,  Lane,  and  Archer  occupying  the 
edge  of  a  wood.  Lieutenant  Walker,  with  foui"teen  pieces  of  artillery,  was 
posted  near  the  right,  supported  by  two  Virginia  regiments,  under  Coionfl 


■OSM  a  nBDCEioHBinw  ox  tbi  MOBiiraa  or  tbc  ISra. 


1  When  Le«  vu  satisfied  Uiat  Bumslde  was  moving  on  Fr«deriokebarf,  he  ordered  Jacksun  .tu  aom  Ite 
Blue  nid^  and  place  himself  In  position  to  co-operate  with  Lnngitreet.  A  little  Liter  lx>th  he  sntt  Looyitnet 
were  orderrd  to  Froderleksburg.  when  the  diflslon  of  D.  11.  Hill  was  sent  tu  Port  Enjal  lo  opfxise  the  pssMR 
of  gnn-bnats,  which  hud  appeared  there.  The  rest  uf  Jiuikson's  dlrisloa  was  disposed  so  as  to  support  IlilL  Th« 
oaralry  brigade  of  Oenenl  W.  H.  F.  Lee  was  stationed  near  Port  Uoyol,  ami  the  fi>rds  of  the  BsppshsoooA 
oboTe  Fredericksburg  were  closely  watched.  On  the  SSth  of  NoTember,  Wade  Hampton  eraosed  snd  nafc  • 
reconnolsoanoe  as  (hr  as  Dumfries  and  Occoqunn,  and  captured  two  hundred  Kstlonols  and  somo  wsgoss;  ui^ 
abont  the  same  time  a  |iart  of  Beales's  rc^ment  oT  Lee's  brigade  dashed  across  the  Rappahannock  is  bat^ 
below  Port  Koyal,  and  captured  some  prisoners.  Hill  and  some  of  Stuart's  horse-ortiUerr  bod  a  skinnlsk  vltk 
the  gnn-bnats  at  Port  B<i7al  o:i  the  Jlh  of  Dvcember,  and  compelled  them  to  retire.— Loe's  Beport,  rolias  L 
nf  the  Beports  of  the  Army  rt  Norilicm  Vlrgini.t,  paces  S3  and  8S. 

>  The  little  picture  on  pa^e  491  shows  the  appearance  at  this  point  on  a  road  at  the  foot  of  MaiX'l' .?'"'**' 
Jnst  below  ^is  mansion,  when  the  writer  sketched  it  In  Jnne,  IBM    The  stone  wall  Is  on  the  dty  iMc^  '^' 
road  on  which  tbu  Confederates  were  posted.    The  tents  of  a  burial-party,  enomped  nearer  tb*  CappahaaMk 
at  the  time,  ore  sten  In  the  dlatanec. 
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WALL  AT  THE   rOOT  OF  MAIlTB's  mnuim. 


;nborough.     A  projecting  wood  at  the  front  of  the  general  lines  was 

y  Laue's  brigade.     Hill's  reserve  was  composed  of  the  brigades  of 

IS  and  Gregg,  with  a  part  of  Field's.     The  divisions  of  Early  and 

!rro  composed  Jackson's  second  Jine,  and  D.  H.  Hill's  was  his  reserve. 

.anon  of  the  latter  were  well  posted  so  as  to  command  the  open  grouid 

;n  the  heights  and  the  city.    The 

)n  Jackson's  right  was  occupied 

art,  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry 

s  horse  artillery,  and  his  line  ex- 

[  to  Massaponax  Creek.' 

council   of  officers  was  held  on 

ening  of  the  12th,  when  Burnside 

tted  his  plan  of -attack  the  next 

ig,    which   was    for    the   whole 

)n  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappa- 

dc  to  advance,  and,  by  sudden 

ts  along  the  whole  line,  attempt 

letrate   and   carry   the  fortified 

s  occupied  by  the  Confederates, 

ight  and  Left  Grand  Divisions,  under  Sumner  and  Franklin,  were  to 

ru  the  perilous  work ;  and,  to  give  Franklin  sufficient  strength,  two 

ms  from  Hooker's  command  (his  own  and  Kearney's)  were  sent  to  re- 

e  him,  making  his  whole  number  about  fifty-five  thousand  men,  or  one- 

f  the  eilective  force  of  the  army. 

was  expected  that  Franklin  would  make  the  main  attack  at  dawn,  and 

pon'its  results  would  depend  the  movements  of  Sumner;  but  he  did 

?eive  his  promised  instructions  until  after  sunrise,  and  then  they  were 

i\  to  misinterpretations  that  he  was  puzzled  to  know  precisely  how  to 

rhey  seemed,  however,  to  demand  that  he  should  keep  his  whole  com- 

in  position  for  a  rapid  movement  on  the  old  Richmond  road,  and  to 

ut  an  armed  reconnoissance,  with  a  single  division,  to  attack  and  seize 

>oint  of  the  heights.     He  accordingly  threw  forward  Meade's  division, 

ted  by  Gibbon's  on  its  right,  with  Doubleday's  in  reserve.     Meade 

it  proceeded  far  when  he  was  confronted  by  a  Confederate  battery, 

by  Stuart  on  the  Port  Royal  road.      This  he  silenced,  and  then 
i  on,  his  skirmishers  clearing  the  way,  and  his  batteries  shellmg  the 

in  his  front.  All  was  silence  on  that  front  for  a  while,  when  a  terrible 
of  shell  and  canister,  at  near  range,  fell  upon  him.  He  pressed  on,  and 
}f  his  assailants'  batteries  were  hastily  withdrawn.  He  still  pressed 
ackson's  advanced  line,  under  A,  P.  HDl,  was  driven  back  with  a  loss 
)  hundred  men  made  prisoners  and  several  battle-flags.  Meade  still 
:l  on ;  crossed  the  railway  and  up  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  to  a  new 
•y  road,  just  constructed  by  Lee  to  connect  his  wings,  where  he 
itered  Gregg,  with  his  South  Carolina  veterans,  on  Lee's  second  line. 

gave  iNIeade  such  a  warm  reception  that  he  was  obliged  to  halt, 
Early's  division  swept  forward  at  a  double-quick,  assailed  his  flanks, 
impelled  him  to  fall  back  with  heavy  loss. 


>  Lee's  Report,  March  8, 1868. 
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Gibbon  now  came  np  gallantly  to  Meade's  support,  b' 
and  when  the  shattered  forces  of  both  were  made  to  fly  in 
ral  Birney  advanced  with  his  division  of  Stoneman's  corps 
the  victorious  pursuers,  who  pressed  up  to  within  fifty  ya 
But  the  Nationals  were  unable  to  advance,  for  Stuart's  < 
extreme  right,  strongly  menaced  the  left.  At  length,  w 
charge  had  been  repulsed,  Reynolds,  with  re-enforceraents. 
federates  back  to  the  Massaponax,  where  they  kept  up  the  ( 
until  dark.  The  three  divisions  in  the  battle  on  the  left  th 
lleynolds's  corps,  and  by  their  gallantry,  and  that  of  the  di 
and  Sickles  (the  latter  taking  the  place  of  Gibbon's),  of  S 
presented  such  a  formidable  front  that  Jackson  did  not  hj 
against  them  that  day,  but  stood  on  the  defensive.'  Smith 
one  thousand  sti'ong,  was  near  and  fresh,  and  had  not  been 
the  battle  throughout  the  day.' 

Let  us  see  what  Sumner  was  doing  while  a  part  of  Fra 
struggling  so  fearfully  on  the  left. 

Sumner  was  to  attack  the  Confederate  front  when  Fran 
inaugurate  the  battle  with  a  prospect  of  success.  The  con' 
plied  with.  At  eleven  o'clock  he  and  his  staff  repaired  to  i 
near  the  river  opposite  Fredericksburg,  from  which  he  c 
view  of  the  operations  of  his  division.  Couch's  corps  (Sec< 
city,  and  Wilcox's  (Ninth)  the  interval  between  Couch  and 
Upon  Couch  fell  the  honor  of  making  the  first  attack.  At 
out  French's  division,  to  be  followed  and  supported  by  Hani 


'  Reynolds  lost  iu  the  struggle  full  4,000  inon.  Meade  lost  nbout  forty  piT  cent  of 
many  valuable  officors  were  slain  or  wounded.  General  C.  F.  Jackson  was  killed;  and 
ard,  who  comuiunded  the  cavalry  on  the  left,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  shell,  and 
only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage.  His  loss  waa  wldi 
waa  wounded  and  taken  from  the  field. 

Ilayard's  brigade  was  famous  for  good  deeds  throughout  the  war.  It  was  distlngu 
following  engagements  before  the  death  of  lis  first  leader:— \Vood5U>ck,  Harrison 
MounUiin,  Brandy  Station,  Eappahannock  Station,  Gainesville,  Hull's  Enn,  Warrenl 
After  Bayard's  death  tho  brig.idc  was  formed  Into  a  division,  under  General  Gregs,  ai 
campaigns  In  Virginia  under  Sliineman.  Pleasanlon,  and  Shcrid.in.  A  portrait  of  the  j 
ture  of  tho  "  Bayard  Badge,'  will  l<e  found  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work. 

*  The  army  signal -telcgra[ 
efi'ect  on  the  left  that  day.  Its  1 
side's  head-quarters,  at  the  P 
Kapiiahannock  to  Franklin's  qu 
four  miles.  The  wire  was  of  C( 
a  <Iruui  or  reel,  anil  carried  i 
seen  in  the  engraving,  by  Uie 
unwound.  Each  cirt  carried  a 
reel  contained  a  mile  of  wir« 
light  poles  or  on  fences,  and  wa; 
the  eort  or  the  men  halted  fur 
process.  This  telegraph  was  v 
and  was  so  simple  that  it  conh 
practice,  by  any  soldier  wlio  co 
As  we  liave  observed,  it  w-as  n 
the  battle  described  in  the  t 
various  points  were  immedial 
head-quarters.  The  cart  or  the 
up  to  the  front  of  the  battle,  at 
sequences, 

•  French's  was  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Kimball,  Anderson,  and  Palmer,    Hai 
the  brigades  of  Zook,  Meagher,  and  Caldwell. 
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!  led,  and  the  whole  force,  aa  it  moved  swiftly  to  the  assault  from  the 
suffered  greatly  from  the  converging  fire  of  the  artillery  on  the 
,  which  swept  tlie  plain  below.  Those  batteries  could  be  but  little 
[  by  the  National  guns  on  the  distant  Stafford  Hills. 
Marye's  Hill,  and  behind  a  stone  wall,  on  the  road  at  its  foot,  near 
vn'  already  mentioned,  Longstreet  was  posted,  with  heavy  reserves 
him.     Upon  this  formidable  host,  under  the  storm  of  iron  from  the 

which  made  great  lanes  through  his  ranks,  French  threw  his  columns, 
s  met  by  murderous  volleys  at  short  range  from  Barksdale's  riflemen, 
d  been  summoned  to  position  behind  the  wall  The  struggle  was  brief, 
snch  was  driven  back  shattered  and  broken  by  the  loss  of  nearly  half 
imand,  while  the  victors  shouted  and  yelled  in  wildest  exultation.. 
:k,  who  was  close  behind, 
)sed  up,  and  with  such  por- 
r  French's  command  as  were 
rganized,  advsTnced    in    the 

a  like  terrible  tempest  of 

ball,  and    shell.     His    bri- 

fought   most    gallantly,   es- 

"  that  of  Meagher,  composed 

ments   of  Irishmen,'  which 

itself     time     after    time 

the  force  at  the  stone  wall, 
ithout     success,     until     the 

was  strewn  with  two-thirds 
lumber.'     After   a  struggle 

about  fifteen  minutes,  Han- 
as  driven  back  with  great 
er.  Of  five  thousand  six 
d  veterans,  led  by  able  and  tried  commanders,  whom  he  took  into 
two  thousand  and  thirteen  had  fallen!  Tet  tlie  straggle  was  main- 
Howard's  division  came  to  the  aid  of  French  and  Hancock,  and 
f  Sturgis  and-  Getty,  of  the  Ninth  corps,  made  several  attacks  in  sup- 

the  struggling  Second,  but  still  no  advance  could  be  made.  Finally 
le  ordered  Hooker  across,  with  such  of  his  force  as  he  had  in  hand, 

as  he  looked  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river  upon  the  smoking 

for  which  his  troops  had  been  unsuccessfully  struggling  for  hours, . 
crest  must  be  carried  to-night."* 

iker  crossed  with  three  divisions,  but  on  surveying  the  ground  and 
y  the  situation  of  affairs,  was  so  well  satisfied  of  the  hopelessness  of 
erprise,  that  ho  hastened  to  Burnside  and  begged  him  to  desist  from 

attacks.  Burnside  would  not  yield,  so  Humphrey's  division,  four 
id  strong,  was  sent  out  from  the  city  by  Hooker  with  empty  muskets, 
;he  bayonet  only.  They  followed  the  track  of  French,  Hancock,  and 
3.     When  almost  up  to  the  fatal  stone  wall,  which  they  intended 

sixty-third.  Sixty-ninth,  and  KIghtf -eighth  Kew  Tork,  the  Twentf-elgbth  Hassachnaetta,  nnd  On« 
lOd  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania. 

is  ofHei:>l  report  Genetnl  Meoghrr  iinld :    '  Of  the  1200  I  led  Into  action,  onlf  SSO  appeared  on  pared* 
lornin^!" 
Eton's  OlmpatffTiao/ tJifi  Armif<tf  {As  J^oitfnutc^imgti&l. 
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to  storm,  these  troops  -wrere  harled  back  by  terrible  volleys  of  rifle-btlls, 

leaving  seventeen  hundred  of  their  "number  prostrate  on  the  field.    Night 

soon  closed  the  awful  conflict,*  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

'^^mt^  had  nearly  fifteen  thousand  less  effective  men  than  when  it  began 
the  battle  on  the  previous  day.'  It  was  evident  to  the  command- 
ers engaged  in  the  conflict  that  it  would  be  useless  to  make  any  farther 
attempt  to  carry  the  position  by  storm ;  but  General  Bumside,  eager  to 
achieve  victory,  prepared  to  hurl  his  old  corps  (the  Ninth)  on  the  following 
morning  against  the  fatal  barrier  which  had  withstood  French,  Hancock, 
Howard,  and  Humphrey.  He  was  dissuaded  by  the  brave  Sumner,  who  was 
supported  in  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  movement  by  nearly  every  gene- 
nl  officer;  and  it  was  finally  determined  to  withdraw  the  troops  to  the 
» Daa  14-15.  ^^^^  bank  of  the  Rappahannock.  For  two  days'  they  remained 
on  the  Fredericksburg  side,  while  Lee,  evidently  ignorant  of  tke 
real  weakness  and  peril  of  his  foe,  fortunately  maintained  a  defensive  posi- 
tion, and  was  engaged  during  that  time  in  strengthening  his  works  in  antia> 
pation'of  another  attack  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  he  was  astonished  by 
the  apparition  of  a  great  army  on  the  Stafford  Hills,  and  seeing  none  in  front 
of  his  line.  During  the  night  of  the  15th  Bumside  had  quietly  withdrawn 
his  entire  force  and  all  his  guns,  taken  up  his  pontoon  bridges,  and  offered 
Lee  full  permission  to  occnpy  Fredericksburg.  The  latter  accepted  the 
boon,  and  boasted  of  a  great  victory,  in  terms  wholly  irreconcilable  with 
truth  and  candor.' 

The  disaster  at  Fredericksburg  touched  Bumside's  reputation  as  a  judi- 
cious leader  very  severely,  and  for  a  while  he  was  under  a  cloud.  Prompted 
by  that  noble  generosity  of  his  nature  which  made  him  always  ready  to 
award  full  honor  to  all  in  the  hour  of  victory,  he  now  assumed  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  measures  which  had  caused  a  slaughter  so  terrible  with 
a  result  so  disastrous.  That  generosity  blunted  the  weapons  of  vituperation 
which  the  friends  of  the  late  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  enemies  of  the  Government  were  too  ready  to  us&* 

Although  it  was  plain  that  his  officers  and  men  distrusted  his  ability,  yet 
Bumside  did  not  stop  to  ofier  excuses,*  but,  eager  to  do  what  he  might  to 

>  Hnokrr  n>port«<l  th*  log*  In  his  OnnA  DiTl«<on  ntS^lS;  Franklin  In  hia  at«.(T9,  and  SamiMr  iiUttt 
B,4M,  nuking  a  tutal,  wiUi  a  loM  of  SO  of  Ui«  engtaeera,  of  18,771.  Of  thU  nnmbar  1,I-13  fc«<l  bwa  killed.  1,111 
voandeO,  and  8,234  missing.  Many  of  the  latter  soon  rejoined  the  army,  while  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  woqbM 
•  ranked  as  "slightly,"  aiid  soon  recorire'l. 

Lee  at  Arst  reported  his  loss  at  "aboatl.SO),  kllle.l,  wounded,  anji  missing,"  but  the  detailed  reports  •( 
I/ingstreet  and  Jackson  made  the  number  RfiOi,  Including  some  prisoners.  The  Confederate  loss  was  ptolati; 
about  one-half  that  of  the  reporteil  loss  of  the  Nationals. 

'  In  a  Oeneial  Order  on  the  SIst,  congratulating  his  troops  on  their  snceeas  In  repelling  the  National  amy. 
he  said  the  latter  had  given  Kittle  **  In  Us  own  time,  and  on  ground  of  Its  own  selection  P  Also,  that  less  tbsa 
20,000 Confederates  bad  been  engaged  In  the  battle,  and  tbat  those  who  "Kid  adraneol  In  fhlleonfldenoeof  vte- 
tory,"  made  "  their  escape  from  entire  destmeUon  "  their  boast  Ills  own  report,  given  In  Marek  the  Mlowlai 
year,  and  those  of  his  subordinates,  refute  these  statements.  Lee,  as  wc  shall  otnerre  (Vom  time  to  time,  eif 
adroit  In  the  use  of  "pious  frauds"  of  this  kind,  by  which  Ms  own  lock  of  that  military  gcnios  wH<*  wl" 
■olid  Tictorlea  was  artftilly  eonceided  tram  all  hot  his  more  able  snbordlnatea. 

»  In  his  report  to  Oeneral  Halleck  on  the  19th,  he  declared  that  he  ownl  "every  thing  to  the  brave  offlcnl 
and  soldiers  who  accomplished  the  feat  of  recrossing  the  river  In  the  ftico  of  the  enemy.  For  the  More  Is  fte 
attack,"  he  continued,  "/am  responsible."  Alluding  to  the  fact  tluit  the  plan  of  moving  to  Frederldi^irf 
Ihim  Warrenton,  Instead  of  pnrsulng  l.ee  toward  the  Kapid  Anna,  was  not  Ihvorsbly  considered  by  the  antherltles 
at  Washington,  and  that  the  whole  movement  was  left  in  hia  own  hands,  he  said  that  fbct  made  Um  "dm* 
responsible." 

*  Bomslde  and  his  subordinates  eonenrred  In  the  opinion,  that  had  the  |  ontoons  arrived  esriler,  so  tet  tke 
■riny  might  have  bean  traoafsrred  to  the  south  side  of  the  Bappahannoek  before  Lee  oeald eencentnta  Mitotss 
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crash  ont  the  rebellion,  an<I  knowing  veil  the  valae  of  time  at  that  critical 
momeDt,  he  planned  and  proposed  to  execate  raeasares  for  an  immediate 
advance  on  Richmond.  His  plan  was  to  make  a  feint  above  Frederioksbnrg, 
bat  to  cross  about  six 
miles  below,  at  the  Sed- 
don  Farm,  with  his 
main  body,  to  turn  the 
jjosition  of  the  Con- 
iederstes.  At  the  same 
time  twenty-five  thou- 
sand cavalry,  with  four 
gnns,  were  to  cross  at 
Kelley's  Ford,  and 
sweep  through  the 
country  in  the  rear  of 
Lee's  sfl-my,  to  cut  its 
communications  with 
Richmond,  raiding 
along  the  line  of  the 
Virginia  Central  and 
Orange  and  Alexan- 
dria railways  to  Lynch- 
buig,  destroying  tracks 
and  bridges,  and  the 
locks  of  the  James 
River  Canal,  as  circum- 
stances might  allow, 
and  then,  turning  east- 
ward, strike  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville 
road,  cross  the  Notta- 
way  River,  and  after 
destroying  important 
portions  of  the  road 
between  Weldon  and 
Petersburg,  join  Greneral  Peck,  then  in  command  at  Suffolk.  At  the  same 
time  other  bodies  of  mounted  men  were  to  sweep  over  the  country,  to  distract 
the  Confederates  and  conceal  the  real  object  of  the  general  movement. 

These  movements  had  just  commenced  when  Bumside  received  a  dispatch 
from  the  President,*  directing  him  not  to  enter  upon  active  opera- 
tions without  his  knowledge.  He  was  surprised,  for  the  General- 
in-Ohief  had  instructed  him  not  to  send  any  thing  over  the  wires 
concerning  his  plans,  but  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment  He  had 
mentioned  his  plans  to  no  one.  His  generals  only  knew  that  the  passage  of 
the  river  on  the  flank  of  the  foe  was  to  be  attempted.  The  order  was  inex- 
plicable.    But  Bumside  instantly  obeyed.     He  recalled  the  cavalry  expedi- 

tfc«ri,  tk«  sooMU  of  BomsMe's  plans. ironM  <1nnMIe»  hare  bwn  aeeared.  The  itela^  In  getting  th«  pontooos 
•ariW.  or  rather  Id  the  •tartlng  frntn  Waahingrtnn,  appears  to  have  been  occaAloned  by  a  mlaaiitterstaodliig  as  to 
who  ikaald  attend  to  Uie  fervarding  of  them. 
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tiou  and  liastened  to  Washington,  to  ask  a  reason  for  the 
President  iiifonned  him  that  general  officers  of  his  army 
such  was  the  feeling  in  that  army  against  its  command 
would  be  imperiled  by  a  movement  under  his  direction, 
tine  complaints  to  the  President  the  General-in-Chief  an< 
War  were  ignorant,  and  they  had  notliing  to  say. 

Never  was  the  spirit  of  a  man  more  Sorely  tried  than 
side  at  this  time.     The  country  looked  to  him  for  acts  th 
the  misfortunes   at  Fredericksburg,- yet    the    Genoral-in 
sanction  any  forward  movement,  and  it  Avas  evident  that 
conspiracy  among  some  of  his  general  officers  to  effect 
patriotism  soared   high   above   self,  and  he  returned   to 
determination  to  take  the  responsibility  of  doing  someti 
salvation  of  his  country.     lie  ascertained  that  some  of 
cavalry  expedition  had  been  communicated  by  traitoi-s  in  ] 
sionists  in  Washington,  and  by  them  to  Lee,  and  ho  aban 
ment  and  proposed  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  at  Danks's 
fords,  above  Fredericksburg,  and  endeavor  to  flank  bis 
battle.     For  that  purpose  his  ai-my  was  speedily  put  iii  m 
Divisions  of  Franklin  and  Hooker  ascended  the  river  by  pi 
Coucli's  made  a  feint  below  the  city.     The  reserve  corps 
was  ordered  to  guard  the  line  of  the  river  and  the  commu 
anny. 

Every  thing  was  in  readiness  to  cross  the  river  stealth; 
the  20th,  when  a  terrible  storm  of  wind,  snow,  sleet,  and  r 
as  had  seldom  been  known  in  that  region,  and  for  liours  tl 
apjiroached  the  fords  were  hopelessly  mired  and  almost 
were  discovered  by  the  foe  at  dawn,  and  Lee  was  so 
to  meet  them.  Even  under  these  circumstances  liur 
attempted  to  cross  and  give  battle  at  an  early  hour,  could 
bridges  in  position.  This  was  impossible,  and  there  ihi 
until  its  three  days'  cooked  provisions  in  haversacks  were 
and  the  supply-trains  could  not  come  up.     It  was  led  bact 
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munications  to  the  President  concerning  the  defection  of  t 
their  leader,  and  for  other  purposes.     These  he  charged 
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;ent  in  the  army.'"  He  was  competent  to  issue  the  order  on  his  owu 
sibility ;  but,  in  compliance  with  judicious  advice,  he  submitted  it  to 
jsident.  Mr.  Lincohi  was  perplexed.  He  appreciated  the  patriotism 
idierly  qualities  of  Buniside,  yet  he  could  not  consent  to  the  suspen- 
dismissal  of  the  officers  named,  even  had  there  been  greater  personal 
ation.  He  talked  with  Burnsidc  as  a  friend  and  brother,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  General  should  be  relieved  of  the  command  of  the 
of  the  Potomac,  and  await  orders  for  further  service.  This  was 
md  Major-General  Hooker  succeeded  Jiim  in  the  command.'  The 
;ment  made  at  that  time,  whereby  the  country  might  be  best  served, 
jhly  creditable  to  the  President  and  to  General  Burnside. 
e  we  will  leave  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  winter  quartets  on  the 
lannock,  and  consider  the  stirring  events  in  the  great  Valley  of  the 
ippi  since  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and 
lis. 

hat  ord.-r  Generals  Hfiokcr.  Brooks,  and  NeuUm  were  namctl  for  i^iionitnioiis  dismissal  fh>m  the 
ifl  Gc-nfrals  Franklin.  W.  F.  Smith.  Cochran,  and  Ferrei-o,  itnil  Llcutvn;int-Coloricl  J.  U.  Taylor,  wore 
fed  from  dtity  in  t\w  Army  of  the  Potom.-ic.  OencTiils  Franklin  and  Smith,  without  the  knowledge 
e,  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  rresiileot  on  the  2ist  of  Ueci-niber.  expressing  their  belief  that  Burnslde^s 
npui;rn  coiilil  not  succeed,  and  flu;).it.Tnti:il!y  reccinmindlns  t'lrit  of  McClellim.  by  (he  James  Elver  and 
?  on  its  borders.  The  President  replied  that  they  were  simply  euggcstins  a  ptnn  fraught  with '•  tlte 
Ity,"  and  ho  apiteared  to  be  ast^tnished,  as  Franklin  liad  dij^tinctly  advised  bringing  the  army  away 
Vninsnlo. 

lary  26,  I6«3.  By  the  order  rellevin;;  Bnrnslde  from  the  command,  Pniiiklin  was  also  relieved.  So 
eueril  Sumner,  at  his  own  request     lie  soon  afterward  died,  at  Syracuse,  Now  York. 

Vol.  IL— 32 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

BVENTS  m  KENTUCKT  AND  NOKTHKKR  MtSSISSIPPL 

E  left  the  Lower  Hississippi,  from  its  month  to  New 
Orleans,  in  possession  of  the  forces  under  General 
Butler  and  Commodore  Farragut,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  of  1862 ;'  and  at  the  same  time  that  ri?er 
was  held  by  the  National  forces  from  Memphis  to  St 
Louia.  General  Thomas  was  at  the  head  of  a  large 
force  holding  Southwestern  Tennessee,*  and  General* 
Bnell  and  Mitchel  were  on  the  borders  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, where  the  Confederates  were  dispoting  the 
passage  of  National  troops  farther  sonthward  and 
eastward  than  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River.  Beauregard's  army  was  at 
Tupelo  and  vicinity,  under  General  Bragg.*  Halleck  had  jnst  been  called  to 
Washington  to  be  General-in-Chief,  and  Mitchel  was  soon  afterward  tram- 
ferred  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  with  his  head-qnar- 
ters  at  Hilton  Head. 

Althongh  the  great  armies  of  the  Confederates  had  been  driven  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  absence  of  any  considerable  Union  force 
excepting  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  latter  State,  permitted  a  most  dis- 
tressing guerrilla  warfare  to  be  carried  on  within  the  borders  of  those  com- 
monwealths by  mounted  bands,  who  hung  upon  the  rear  and  flanks  of  the 
National  forces,  or  roamed  at  will  over  the  country,  plundering  the  Union 
inhabitants.  The  most  famous  of  these  guerrilla  leaders  was  John  H.  Mor 
gan,  already  mentioned.*-  He  professed  to  be  a  leader  of  cavalry  attached 
to  the  Confederate  army,  and  so  he  was,  but  such  license  was  given  to  him 
by  the  Confederate  authorities,  that  he  was  as  frequently  a  commissioned 
free-booter  in  practice  as  a  leader  of  horsemen  in  legitimate  warfare. 

Morgan's  first  exploit  of  much  consequence  having  the  semblance  of  r^- 
nlarity  was  his  invasion  of  Kentucky  with  about  twelve  hundred  followen, 
under  the  conviction  that  large  numbers  of  the  young  men  of  his  native 
State  would  flock  to  his  standard,  and  he  might  become  the  liberator  of  the 
commonwealth  from  the  "  hireling  legions  of  Lincoln."  He  left  Knoxville, 
in  'East  Tennessee,  on  the  4th  of  July,  crossed  the  Cumberland  Mountaim, 
and  entered  Kentucky  on  its  southeastern  border. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Morgan,  assisted  by  Colonel  Hunt,  routed  a  detach- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  cavalry  under  Major  Jordan,  at  Tompkinsville,  in 
Monroe  County,  when  the  commander  and  nineteen  others  were  made  prison- 
ers, and  ten  were  killed  or  wonnded.     The  assailants  lost  ten  killed,  indu- 

>  B««th«l*tt«'pvtareb9ptn'Xnt.  ^  Scr  piURi  IK.  >  8r«  paft  IM.  'SwrifriM 
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ding  Colonel  Hunt.  On  the  following  day  Morgan  issued  a  characterietio 
proclamation  to  the  citisens  of  Kentucky,  declaring  that  he  and  his  foUow- 
ere  (who  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  were  mere  guerrillas,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  that  term)  appeared  as  their  liberators,  and  saying : — "  Everywhere 
the  cowardly  foes  have  fled  from  my  avenging  artn.  My  brave  army,"  he 
continued,  "is  stigmatized  as  a  band 
of  guerrillas  and  marauders.  Believe 
it  not  I  point  with  pride  to  their 
deeds  as  a  refut»tion  of  this  foul  asser- 
Uoa"  He  declared  that  the  Confede- 
rate armies  were  rapidly  advancing  to 
their  protection,  and  said: — "Greet 
them  with  the  willing  hands  of  fifty 
thousand  of  Kentucky's  bravest  sons. 
Their  advance  is  already  with  you." 
Morgan's  men,  at  that  time,  really 
formed  the  advance  of  the  Confede- 
rate hosts,  whose  business  was  to  ter- 
rify the  Unionists  of  Kentucky,  re- 
emit  from  the  ranks  of  the  secession- 
ists, and  prepare  the  way  for  a  formi- 
dable invasion  by  Bragg. 

Morgan's  force  was  soon  increased  by  several  hundred  recruits  from  the 
yoang  men  of  Kentucky,  and  he  roamed  about  the  heart  of  the  State,  plun- 
dering and  destroying  with  very  little  molestation.     On  the  12th*  ^ 
he  attacked  and  defeated  Unionists  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnston  at  Lebanon,  Kentucky,  the  termination  of  the  Lebanon  branch  of 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railway.     He  captured  the  place,  and  made  the 
commander  and  twenty-six  soldiers  and  Home  Guards  prisoners.     His  raid 
was  so  rapid  and  formidable  that  it  produced  intense  excitement  throughout 
the  State.     General  Boyle,  who  was  in  command  at  Louisville,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation* ordering  every  able-bodied  man  to  "  take  arms,  and 
aid  in  repelling  the  marauders ;"  and  directed  him,  if  he  did  not, 
to  remain  in  his  house  forty-eight  hours  under  the  penalty  of  being  shot  if 
found  out  of  it. 

Morgan  pressed  on  toward  the  Ohio.  On  the  14th  he  destroyed  the  long 
railway  bridge  between  Cynthiana  and  Paris,  and  the  next  day  he  laid  waste 
a  portion  of  the  track  of  the  Lexington  and  Louisville  railway,  and  the  tele- 
graph along  its  border.  Two  days  afterward'  he  led  his  entire 
force'  against  three  hundred  and  fifty  Home  Guards  at  Cynthi- 
ana, on  the  Covington  and  Cincinnati  railway,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Landrum.  These  maintained  a  severe  fight  with  the  guerrillas,  but  were 
overpowered  and  dispersed  after  losing  thirteen  killed  and  thirty-foor 
wounded,  and  inflicting  a  loss  on  the  assailants  of  twenty-four  killed  ami 
seventy-eight  wounded. 

Cmcinnati  was  now  not  far  distant,  and  Morgan  cast   longing  cyos 
toward  its  treasures  of  every  kind.     His  approach  had  inspired  it  and  its 

'  MoTCTo'*  force  vu  nuw  ibnnt  S.tflO  In  nnmber,  Mul  wu  eompoMd  of  three  regtnwnta,  oora|irltlnf  Kr.n- 
tockiiiu,  fcDDeMeeaiu,  Oeorglaiu,  MlMlnli'pUni,  Texuu,  and  SonUi  OmoHdIuu. 
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neighbors  on  the  Kentucky  shore  with  terror,  and  its 
to  be  probably  an  easy  tasL  But  Morgan  went  no  f; 
at  this  time,  for  Green  Clay  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  with  a 
force,  was  on  his  track,  and  he  retreated  southward  by  ■« 
and  rested  at  Clarksville,  on  the  Cumberland,'  which,  witl 
of  military  stores,  was  captured  a  month  later" 
"  ^^ci-a   '     rovinrr    Confederates    under    Colonel    Woodw 

1SG2.  ^ 

band,  on  the  retreat,  was  practically  nothing 
party,  everywhere  stealing  horses  and  robbing   stores,  ^ 
whether  their  plunder  belonged  to  friend  or  foe.     Other  i 
mostly    Kentucki.'ins,  were  harassing  the  citizens  of  thai 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth,'  and  terror  prevailed  in 


rOKTiriOATIONS  OF  TnB  BTATE-nOUBR  AT  KASimLT.R.* 
\ 

■■    Another  bold  leader  of  Confederate  horsemen  at  this  tii 
General  N.  B.  Forrest,'  who  commanded  the  Second  Bri 


1 


Bl 


»  Seo  page  282. 

'  The  griirrisnn  conaiatcrl  of  a  portion  of  the  Sevonty-flrst  Ohio  regiment,  ander  Ct 

*  At  about  this  time  gocrrillas  entered  Henderson  (July  ID),  on  the  Ohio  below  L 
hoapitiil  there  of  Its  bhinkets  arnl  othi-r  aupplios.  Piltded  by  some  ladlana  traitors,  tl 
river,  captured  Ihc  hospital  at  the  villtiire  of  NeTT-buri?  (July  21),  paroled  the  sick  four 
the  supplies.  A  few  days  before,  some  guerrillas  dashed  into  Memphis,  captured  th 
there,  robbed  the  stores,  and  fled  with  their  phrnder. 

*  This  picture  shows  the  appearance  of  the  front  of  the  Capitol  or  State-ilousa  Bt 
the  Cumberland  below  the  city.  In  the  Immediate  foreground  are  seen  the  eartb-^rai 
front  of  the  granite  steps  leading  up  to  the  entrance,  and  near  the  (^roap  of  three  pt>r 
for  cannon  at  an  anjrle  of  the  works.  The  flno  lamp-posts  and  lamps  set- n  in  the  pictiin 
each  of  the  four  great  entranees.  arc  made  of  iron,  the  group  of  figures  being  Hfc-slzo 
A  portion  of  the  city  Is  seen  below,  and  the  Cumberland  and  ranges  of  hills  beyond  i 
the  nppi-amiice  when  tho  writer  made  tUc  sketch,  in  May,  1366, 

»  Sec  page  2ia 
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Morgan  was  spreading  consternation  in  Kentucky,  he  was  operating 
ly  in  the  heart  of  Tennessee,  and,  like  the  former,  was  preparing  the 

a  more  formidable  invasion.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  July  be 
y  appeared  before  Murfreesboro',  below  Nashville,  with  about  three 
d  men,'  aud  attacked  the  smaller  National  force  there  under  General 
rittenden,  and  Colonel  W.  W.  Duffield  of  the  Ninth  Michigan.*  After 
!  engagement  iu  and  near  the  town,  the  Nationals  were  defeated,  and, 
eir  leaders,  were  made  prisoners.  Forrest  seized  a  quantity  of  valu- 
res  and  decamped  with  his  booty  for  other  hostile  operations. 
-est's  appearance  so  near  Nashville  produced  much  anxiety  for  the 
f  that  city,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  post  by  fortifications  upon 
rounding  hills  w^as  pushed  on  with  great  vigor  by  General  Negley, 
s  in  command  there.  The  State-House  in  the  city  was  strongly  for- 
f  casting  up  earth-works  for  cannon  immediately  around  it,  bo  that  it 
a  powerful  citadel  overlooking  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country ; 

most  active  preparations  were  made  to  meet  an  expected  attack.  At 
e  time  the  guerrillas  were  bold.  They  made  raids  to  within  sight  of 
,  and  during  the  whole  month  of  August  it  was  seriously  threatened. 
nipt  was  also  made"  by  some  guerrillas,  under  Woodward, 
ptured  Clarksville,  to  retake  Fort  Donelson,  then  held  by 
if  the  Seventy-first  Ohio,  under  Major  J.  H.  Ilart.  Wood- 
ad  about  seven  hundred  men,  foot  and  horse.  He  demanded  the 
er  of  the  fort.  Hart  refused,  and  Woodward  made  an  attack.  He 
m  repubed  with  heavy  loss,  and  fled ;  while  the  Nationals  behind 
trenclunents  did  not  lose  a  man. 
ile  tliese  raids  were  agitating  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  Bragg  was 

with  a  view  to  tlie  recovery  -of  these  States.     He  and  Buell  had 
d  in  nearly  parallel  lines  eastward  toward  Chattanooga,  the  former 

north  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  the  latter  south  of  it  Bragg 
with  the  greatest  celerity,  and 
le  race,  and  with  fall  forty  i  vr.lih 
id  men  he  turned  his  fece  to-  Vi'ff 
le  Ohio.  His  force  was  divided 
ree  corps,  commanded  respeo- 
by  W.  J.  Hardee,  Leonidas 
ind  K  Kirby  Smith.  The 
vas  sent  to  Knoxville,  and  the 
two  held  Chattanooga  and  its 
f.  Buell  disposed  his  army  in 
stretching  from  Huntsville,  in 
ria,  to  ]\IcMinn8ville,-  in  War- 
)unty,  Tennessee.  His  head- 
rs,  late  in  August,  were  at 
I'ille,  and  General  Thomas  com- 
d  the  left  wing  at  McMinnsville.  - 

TeBC'8  forc«  was  comptpsed  of  one  reglxnent  each  from  Texaa,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  and  t-n-u  from 

!  Katlonal  force  was  composed  of  portioDS  of  the  Ninth  Michigan  and  Third  Minnesota  Infantry  regi- 
impanies  of  the  Fourth  Ko.ntuckjr  and  SeTenth  Pennsyh'anla  caralry,  and  two  oontpanles  of  Hewitts 

C  batter}' ;  in  all  abiiut  2,000  men. 
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602  INVASION  OF  KENTUOKT. 

So  lay  the  opposing  armies  when  EL  Kirby  Smith  left  Enoxrille,  ud 
passing  through  Big  Creek  Gap  of  the  Camberland  Mountains,  with  sboat 
six  thousand  men  and  a  train  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  pene- 
trated Kentucky  by  way  of  Knox  County.  Bythis  movement  he  go  com- 
pletely outflanked  and  imperiled  General  G.  W.  Morgan,  at  Cumberland 
Gap,'  that  the  latter  blew  up  the  works  there  and  fled  toward  the  Ohio, 
harassed  nearly  all  the  way  by  seyen  hundred  of  John  Morgan's  gnerriilaL 

Smith's  troops  marched  rapidly  with  very  little  encnmbrance,  and  sub- 
sisted most  of  the  way  over  the  mountain  region  upon  green  com,  with  the 
anticipation  of  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land  in  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  perhaps  reveling  in  the  luxuries  of  Louisville  and  Cincinnati. 
His  cavalry,  under  Colonel  J.  S.  Soott,  nine  hundred  strong,  led  the  invasion, 
and  scattered  among  the  people  a  proclamation,  telling  them  that  good 
treatment  would  be  the  reward  of  good  behavior,  but  hanging  and  destrtK- 
tion  of  property  would  be  the  fate  of  every  man  who  should  fire  from  the 
woods  on  the  Confederate  troops. 

Smith's  course  was  in  the  direction  of  Frankfort,  at  which  point  he  might 
choose  Louisville  or  Cincinnati  as  bis  grand  objective  in  farther  movements. 
His  invasion  caused  wide-spread  alarm;  and  to  Indiana  and  Ohio,  where 
troops  were  in  readiness  for  the  field,  all  eyes  were  turned  for  power  to  rdl 
back  the  fearful  tide.  Major-General  Lewis  Wallace  had  just  been  usiiting 
Governor  Morton  in  raising  troops  in  Indiana.  He  offered  to  command  ar^ 
ment  for  the  crisis,  and  one  was  given  him.  He  took  with  him  to  Louisville 
the  Sixty-sixth  Indiana,  and  ofiered  his  services  to  General  Boyle,  whom  he 
ranked.  They  were  accepted,  and  with  the  Sixty-sixth  he  hastened  to 
Lexington,  where  he  was  put  in  command  of  all  the  troops  there.  But  thej 
were  too  few.  He  called  for  more  from  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  , 
they  hastened  to  his  standard  in  large  numbers,  for  he  was  exceedinglj 
popular.  Leading  men  of  Kentucky  also  flocked  thither,  and  he  was  about 
to  move  forward  to  relieve  Morgan  at  Cumberland  Gap,  and  confront  &nith 
with  men  full  of  the  most  glowing  enthusiasm,  when  he  was  suddenly  8ape^ 
seded  in  command  by  General  William  Nelson.  -The  change  dampened  the 
ardor  of  the  troops,  especially  those  of  Indiana. 

Meanwhile  Smith  moved  rapidly  forward.     His  cavalry  penetrated  to 

Richmond,  in  Madison  County,  fighting  and  routing  a  batt^on  of  Union 

cavalry  at  London,  capturing  one  hundred  and  eleven  of  than,  and  repeating 

the  exploit  on  a  smaller  scale  at  other  places.     The  main  body  pushed  on 

with  celerity,  and  When  approaching  Richmond  it  was  met  by  the  force 

organized  by  Wallace  and  then  commanded  by  Greneral  M.  D.  Manson,  for 

Nelson  had  not  arrived.     That  force  was  superior  to  Smith's  in  the  nnmbff 

of  its  men  and  weapons ;  but  it  was  lai^ely  composed  of  raw  troops.    Yet 

Manson  pressed  forward  to  meet  the  invader.    They  came  in  col- 

*  *J^^    lision  a  little  beyond  RogersviUe,'  and  a  severe  battle  was  fought 

for  three  hours,  when  Manson  was  driven  back,  fighting  gallantly. 

At  this  juncture  Nelson  arrived  and  took  command,  and  half  an  boor 
afterward  his  troops  were  utterly  routed  and  scattered  in  all  directions. 
Nelson  was  wounded,  and  Manson  resumed  command ;   but  the  day  was 
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Smith's  cavalry  had  gained  the  rear  of  the  Nationals,  and  stood  in  the 
'  their  wild  flight.  The  disaster  was  terrible.  General  Manson,  hurt 
horse  falling  on  him,  was  made  a  prisoner :  a  fate  shared  by  several 
'd  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  The  dispersion  of  his  force  was  complete, 
i  losses  very  heavy.'  Considering  the  rawness  of  the  troops  and  their 
■  discipline  (some  of  them  not  over  thirty  days  old  as  soldiers,  and 
who  had  not  yet  experienced  a  battalion-drill),  the  prowess  displayed 
m  in  TriE  Battle  of  Richmond  marked  it  as  one  of  the  most  credit- 
igagoments  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals. 
J  elated  victors  pushed  on  to  Lexington,'  where  they  were  warmly  wel- 
by  the  secessionists  of  that  stronghold  of  slavery  in  Ken- 
'  Their  approach  frightened  the  Legislature  (then  In  session) 
'rankfort.  They  adjourned  to  Louisville,  whither  the  ar- 
of  the  State  and  about  a  million  of  dollars  in  treasure  from  the  banks  of 
ond,  Lexington,  and  Frankfort  were  carried.  The  movement  was 
,  for  Smith  tarried  but  little  anywhere  on  his  triumphal  marcL  He 
It  then  go  farther  toward  Frankfort,  however,  but  pushed  on  north- 
hrough  Paris  to  Cynthiana,  from  which  point  he  might  at  his  option, 
ppeared,  strike  Cincinnati  or  Louisville.  The  former  city  seemed  to 
re  at  his  mercy,  and  he  turned  his  face  in  that  direction,  confidently 
ing  to  possess  himself  of  its  treasures  of  food,  clothing,  arms,  and 
ens  of  war  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

e  invader  was  confronted  by  an  unexpected  force  near  Cincinnati 
Wallace  was  deprived  of  his  command  at  Lexington,  be  returned  to 
ity.  When  intelligence  of  the  disaster  at  Richmond  reached  there,  he 
dered  to  Lexington  by  General  Wright,  then  in  Louisville,  to  resume 
xnd  of  the  shattered  forces.  At  Paris  he  was  recalled  to  Cincinnati  to 
le  for  its  defense,  and  half  an  hour  after  his  arrival*  in  that 
3  issued  a  stirring  proclamation,  as  commander  of  that  and  '' 

;ies  of  Covington  and  Newport  opposite,  in  which  he  officially  informed 
iiabitants  of  the  approach  of  the  Confederates  in  strong  force,  and  that 
i^servation  of  these  towns  from  the  consequences  of  war  must  be  effected 
!  active  co-operation  of  the  citizens.  He  ordered  all  places  of  business 
closed,  and  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor, 
3mblc  an  hour  afterward  in  convenient  public  places,  to  be  organized 
)rk  on  intrenchments  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.*  He  also  ordered 
rry-boats  to  cease  running,  and  proclaimed  martial  law  in  the  three 
just  named. 

lis  was  a  bold,  startling,  but  necessary  measure.  In  accordance  with 
rincipic  expressed  in  his  proclamation, — "  Citizens  for  the  labor — Sol- 


icae  hSLve  b<>en  estimated  only.  There  were  no  full  official  returns  mode.  It  la  sup|)09ed  to  have  been 
aal  between  Ih^-  byUijrerenta.  The  National  loss  was  estimated  at  about  5,000,  killed,  wounded,  and 
s.  M;inM>n  nas  well  supported  In  the  straggle  by  Qeuenl  Croft,  who,  u  wo  IwTe  seen,  distlagnlshed 
Lt  the  sieiro  of  Port  DonelsoD.    See  page  S15w 

•omraged  by  their  fricndlj'  dcmonstratluns.  Smith  issaed  a  proclamatloD  to  the  Eentnckltns,  iissurlng 
t  he  cime  as  :i  liberator,  in  the  spirit  of  the  State  SnpteDuicy  Doctrine  of  the  Itesoliitlons  of  17US.  lie 
c,  he  s.iid,  tu  test  the  trnth  of  what  he  belicTed  to  be  a  funl  aa|>erslon,  that  Kentuckians  willingly  Joined 
«inpt  to  snhjn^ate  their  Sonthem  brethren.  Like  all  the  other  Confederate  leaders,  he  talked  about 
rthirn  hordi-a,"  »rhf>  wv^re  treading  the  ■•  sacml  soil  of  the  South." 

niis  labor,"  s,iid  the  proelamation,  'ongbt  to  be  that' of  love,  and  the  anderslgned  trusts  and  belleres  It 
fo.  Anyho"'.  it  must  bo  done.  The  willing  shall  be  prnpcrly  credited ;  tbo  unwilling  promptly  visited. 
iclpic  adujited  is,  Citizens  for  the  labor— Soldiers  for  the  battle." 
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diers  for  the  battle," — ^Wallace  had  demanded  the  serric 
men.  The  response  was  wonderful.  In  the  course  of  a 
his  command  an  army  of  workers  and  fighters  forty  then 
many  did  not  believe  that  danger  was  so  nigh,"  all  confi 
and  the  citizens  and  soldiers  of  Cincinnati,  and  Dickson' 
men,  and  the  "  Squirrel  Hunters  "  from  the  rural  districi 
across  a  pontoon  bridge  that  had  been  erected  in  a  d 


PONTOON  BRIDOB  AT  CETOnWltl.* 

directions,  and  swarmed  upon  the  hills  around  Covin 
most  stirring  and  picturesque  night-march  over  that 
which  tons  of  supplies  and  many  heavy  cannon  were  ah 
three  days  after  the  proclamation  was  issued,  a  line  o: 
miles  in  length  and  semicircular  in  form,  was  thrown  up, 
river  bank  above  Cincinnati  to  the  river  bank  below 
fully  manned.'  Steamers  had  been  suddenly  converted 
the  river  above  and  below  the  pontoon  bridge  was  patrc 
ber  of  them. 

The  work  for  protection,  so  promptly  commenced  ant 
forward,  was  scarcely  completed  when  General  Heath,  w 
sand  of  Smith's  invading  troops  (whose  ranks  had  beei 

'  "  If  the  enemy  shimld  not  come,  after  all  this  fuss,"  said  a  donbting  friend 
mined." — "  Very  wel),"  he  responded ;  "  but  they  will  come,  and  if  they  do  not,  it  i 
hu  cause<l  them  to  think  hotter  of  it." 

'  This  is  a  view  of  the  pass-oge  of  the  troops  over  the  pontoon  bridge  at  Cincin 
September,  1SC2.  Tiie  bridge  was  laid  along  the  line  of  the  Suspension  Bridge  sll 
piers  of  th.at  brldco  are  seen  on  each  side  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  picture. 

■  The  principal  work  was  named  Fort  Mitchcl,  la  honor  of  the  brave  coouttai 
the  army. 
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tcere  from  among  the  Kentucky  seoetssionists),  appeared.     He  was  astounded 
and  alarmed  by  the  preparations  to  receive  him,  and  retreated  in  haste* 
under  cover  of  darkness  and  a  heavy  thnndeoMitonn,  dismayed  and 
disheartened.     When  the  danger  was  averted,  Wallace  led  several     *  ^s^.'*" 
of  the  volunteer  regiments  back  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  was 
greeted  with  the  huzsas  of  thousands  of  citizens,  who  regarded  him  as  their 
deliverer,'  and  he  was  the  recipient  of  public  honors  suggested  by  a  sense  of 
gratitude.* 

Foiled  in  his  attempt  against  Cincinnati,  Smith  turned  his  face  toward 
Louisville.  He  took  possession  of  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  Kentucky,  on 
the  day  when  Heath  fled  from  before  Wallace's  lines.*  lliere 
he  organized  a  city  government,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  tell- 
ing the  inhabitants  that  they  must  join  his  standard  or  be  considered  his 
enemies.  Here  he  awaited  an  opportonity  to  join  his  forces  to  those  of 
Bragg,  which  for  almost  three  weeks  had  been  moving  northward. 

Bragg  crossed  the  Tennessee  Kiver  at  Harrison,  jnst  above  Chattanooga, 
on  the  21st  of  August,  with  thirty-six  regiments  of  infantry,  five  of  cavalry, 
and  forty  guns.  Louisville  was  his  destination.  He  pushed  forward  among 
the  ragged  mountains  around  the  Sequatchce  Valley,  that  lie  well  eastward 
of  Nashville^  and,  sending  out  a  strong  cavalry  force  toward  Buell's  left  at 
HcMinnsville  as  a  feint,  had  fairly  flanked  that  leader's  army,  gained  bis 
rear,  and  was  well  on  his  way  toward  the  Cumberland  before  the  latter  had 
fairly  penetrated  the  Confederate  general's  designs. 

The  cavalry  movement  toward  McMinnsville  resulted  in  a  serions  flght 
near  there.  The  horsemen  were  under  General  Forrest,  who  for  several 
days  had  been  hovering  around  Lebanon,  Nashville,  and  Murfreesboro',  and 
finally,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  30th  of  August,  appeared  a  short  distance 
from  McMinnsville,  making  their  way  toward  the  road  from  that  place  to 
Murfreesboro',  to  cat  off  Buell's  communications.  Colonel  K  P.  Fyffe,of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Ohio,  was  ordered  to  take  three  regiments  and  preventthe  threat- 
ened disaster.  With  his  own  regiment  in  advance,  and  the  Seventeenth  and 
Fifty-eighth  Indiana  following,  he  pressed  forward  five  miles  in  sixty  minutes, 
through  woods,  fields,  and  creeks,  and  soon  afterward,  when  nine  miles  from 
his  starting-place,  encountered  the  foe,  fifteen  hundred  strong.  After  a  short 
struggle  the  Confederates  were  routed,  and  driven  in  such  haste  and  conci- 
sion that  they  left  every  encumbrance  behind  them.  Fyfle's  troops  were  of 
General  T.  J.  Wood's  division,  and  were  highly  complimented  by  that  com- 
mander in  a  general  order. 

Sapposing  Bragg  was  aiming  at  Nashville,  Buell  now  took  measures 


>  Wallace  iMMd  an  a4dnM  t*  the  dtlani  of  CtiMbuiatI,  Covtagton,  and  Newport,  eotnmxndlng  their 
aJftoritj.  fortitDde,  and  braTerx.  **The  most  catBmerctal  of  people,^  he  tatd,  **  yoQ  aabinltted  tu  a  iotal  eaapeo- 
■toK  of  bnainesa,  and  wtthoat  a  marmur  adopted  iny  principle — 'Cilizens  fur  laNir — Suldlen  for  battle.*  In 
coming  timea,  atnuigera  rlewliig  the  works  on  the  hlUa  of  Newport  and  OurlngtoD  will  ask,  *  Who  built  thoae 
tatrenehments  r  Ton  can  answer,  'We  bnllt  them.'  If  thej  ask,  'Who  guarded  themf  yoa  can  repi/,  *We 
belp«d  In  tbonaandsi*  If  they  Inqatre  the  result,  jnar  answer  will  be,  *The  enemy  came  and  looked  at  them,  and 
■tola  away  In  the  night'  " 

a  On  the  ITth  of  October  followln^^  the  aathorltlea  of  Cincinnati  publicly  expreased  their  gratttnde  to  Wal- 
lace for  his  serrieea  rendered  to  the  city  In  Its  hour  of  peril ;  and  on  the  IMh  of  March,  1868,  the  Lpglslatare  of 
Obto,  by  Joint  resolutions,  thanked  hlin  for  **  the  signal  serrtoe  he  had  rendere<l  the  eountry  at  larxe  **  In  the 
Aimy  of  the  Republlo,  and  especially  **  fur  the  promptnesa,  enenry,  and  skill  exhibited  by  him  in  orgnnlilng  the 
fbroeo,  planning  the  defense,  and  executing  the  morements  of  soldiers  and  dtlzens  under  his  command  at  ClB- 
dnnati,  wbldh  prenatad  the  rebel  forcea  under  Kirby  Smith  ttom  deaeanttng  the  ft**  Mil  of  oar  noble  State.* 
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A  BAILWAT  STOOKApi. 


accordingly.  He  pushed  hia  army  forward  to  Lebanon  to  cover  it ;  but  wu 
soon  satisfied,  by  an  intercepted  dispatch,  that  his  opponent  was  presnng 
toward  Louisville,  and  was  threatening  the  main  line  of  supplies  for  BnelTs 
army,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railway.     At  assailable  points  on  this 

important  highway  he  posted 
troops  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  had  strong  stockades 
built  for  its  protectioa 

Bragg  crossed  the  Cum- 
berland at  Carthage,  east- 
ward of  Lebanon,  entered 
Kentucky  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  made  his  head- 
quarters at  Glasgow,  the  capital  of  Barren  County,  where  a  railway  connects 
with  that  between  Nashville  and  Louisville.  Breckenridge  had  been  left  m 
Tennessee  with  a  large  force  of  all  arms,  to  retard  Buell  and  invest  Nasb- 
ville,  then  garrisoned  by  the  divisions  of  Thomas,  Negley,  and  Palmer,  nnder 
the  command  of  General  Thomas. 

Bragg's  advance  under  General  J.  R.  Chalmers,  about  eight  thoosand 
strong,  with  seven  guns,  pushed  on  toward  Louisville,  and  on  the 
14th,*  two  brigades'  of  the  division  of  the  Kentucky  traitor,  S.  R 
Buckner,  under  General  Duncan,  of  Mississippi,  encountered  a  little  moie 
than  two  thousand  Na- 
tional troops,  under 
Colonel  T.  J.  Wilder,' 
at  Mumfordsville,  where 
the  railway  crosses  the 
Green  River,  and  where 
a  stockade  and  strong 
earth-works  had  been 
hastily  constructed  on 
the  south  side  of  the 
stream  and  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  Duncan 
arrived  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  demanded 
an  unconditional  sui> 
render.     It  was  refused. 


«Sept  1882. 


rOSTlFIOATlon  AT  MVIirOBMTII.UL 


'  B«pL  14. 


and  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning*  the  Confederates  drove  in 
the  National  pickets.  A  battle  began  in  earnest  at  dawn,  and 
raged  for  about  five  hours,  when  four  hundred  of  the  Fiftieth  Indiana,  under 
Colonel  C.  L.  Dunham,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  garrison.  The  assailants  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.' 

Assured  of  final  success,  the  Confederates  remained  quiet  until  the  16th, 

'  Cwmpoaed  of  MlutwippI,  OeorgU,  and  Alabam*  troopi. 

*  Thete  ean>lit«d  of  about  300  recnilta  of  the  SerentMnth  Indlani,  and  Slxtr-aercnth  and  Elghlr-iilitk  W 
th«  ftamo  8tat«,  and  onu  comp^iny  each  uf  the  Eighteenth  Regalars,  of  cavalry,  and  of  tha  LoolaTlIle  PreW^ 
Ooanls.  Their  gans  conalstoil  uf  throe  13-p<innders  and  a  3-Inch  rilled  cannon,  under  LUnlenant  Mawa.  The 
TUrteentb  Indiana  and  ThIrty-tUrd  Kentucky  batterlea  were  also  there  and  )n  position. 

•  The  writer  is  Indebted  to  Stephen  Bowers,  chaplain  of  the  Slxty-serenth  Indiana,  ibr  theabore  plia  af 
the  fortlOoatlana,  and  also  for  an  ioUnistln;  neeonnt  of  the  aOhlr  wu  ore  conaiderinc. 
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when  a  large  portion  of  Brsgg's  main  body,  uuder  General  (Bishop)  Polk, 
appeared  apon  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  overlooking  the 
National  camp,  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  strong.  Wilder  had  been 
reinforced  by  two  regiments  (Sixtieth  and  Eighty-fourth  Indiana),  but 
opposed  the  invaders  with  only  four  thousand  effective  men.  He  sastained 
a  severe  fight  nearly  all  day,  hoping  Buell,  then  at  Bowling  Green,  would 
send  him  promised  relieC  But  relief  did  not  come ;  and  when,  at  sunset,  the 
demand  for  a  surrender  was  repeated,  and  Wilder  counted  forty-five  cannon 
in  position  to  attack  his  little  force,  he  called  a  council  of  officers.  It  was 
agreed  that  further  resistance  would  produce  a  useless  sacrifice  x>f 
life.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning*  Wilder  surrendered,  and  his  *^^"' 
troops  marched  out  at  six  o'clock  with  all  the  honors  of  war.' 

Bragg  was  greatly  elated  by  this  event,  end,  counting  largely  on  the 
usual  tardiness  of  Buell,  as  Lee  had  done  on  that  of  MoClellan,  he  felt 
assured  of  soon  making  his  head-quarters  in  Louisville,  or,  at  least,  of  plun- 
dering rich  Kentucky  as  much  as  be  desired.  On  the  18th  he  issued  a 
proclamation  from  Glasgow,  in  which  he  repeated  the  declarations  of  his 
sabordtnates,  that  the  Confederate  Army  had  come  as  the  liberators  of  Kcn- 
tuckians  "  from  the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  ruler,"  and  "  not  as  conquerors  or 
despoilers.  Your  gallant  Buckner,"  he  said,  "leads  the  van;  Marshall 
[Humphrey]  is  on  the  right ;  while  Breckenridge,  dear  to  us  as  to  you,  is 
advancing  with  Kentucky's  valiant  sons  to  receive  the  honor  and  applause 
due  to  their  heroism."  He  told  them  that  he  must  have  supplies  for  his 
army,  bnt  that  they  should  be  fairly  paid  for ;'  and  he  appealed  to  the  women 
of  Kentucky  for  encouragement,  assuring  them  that  he  had  come  as  a  chival 
rous  knight-errant  to  sqccor  them  from  "  fear  of  loathsome  prisons  or  insult 
ing  visitations"  thereafter.  "Let  your  enthusiasm  have  free  rein,"  he  said. 
"  Buckle  on  the  umor  of  your  kindred — your  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers — 
and  scoff  with  shame  him  who  would  prove  recreant  in  his  duty  to  you,  his 
country,  and  his  God." 

From  Mumfordsville  Bragg's  troops  moved  northward  without  opposi- 
tion, and,  on  the  .1st  of  October,  formed  a  junction  with  those  of  Kirby 
Smith,  at  Frankfort,  where  they  performed  the  farce  of  making  Richard 
Hawes,  formerly  a  Congressman,  "  Provisional  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky."' At  the  same  time  Bragg's  plundering  bands  were 
scouring  the  State  under  the  "provisional"  administration  of  bayonets, 
dashing  up  sometimes  almost  to  Louisville,  and  driving  away  southward 
thousands  of  hogs  and  cattle,  and  numerous  trains,  bearing  in  the  same 
direction  bacon  and  breadstnfis  of  every  kind.  In  every  town  the  goods  of 
merchants  were  taken,  and  worthless  Confederate  scrip  given  in  exchange.' 

>  Report  of  Colonel  J.  T.  Wilder,  Septamber  18th,  18(8.  Wilder  reported  his  eoclrv  loss  during  the  >le^  at 
thtrt]r.«eTen  killed  nid  wonsded.    *'  The  enemy,"  he  aeld, "  sdmlt » loss  of  T14  killed  end  vonaded  on  Sundsjr 

'  It  ItnotactoasUutBniggiWhowuasnppleinstniinentot  Jeffersoa  Darls,  ud  was  his  spedsl  fkTorlleon 
Uutaeeoant,  had  not  the  mean^  nor  manifeated  the  letaat  intention  to  pajr  fur  anj  thing.  When,  a  little  later,  he 
recreated  tnm  Keotoekf ,  he  plundered  the  region  through  which  he  pasted  of  cattle,  horses,  and  snppUea  of 
»mj  kimi  that  eame  in  his  wajr,  without  Inquiring  whether  he  took  ttom  fHends  or  foea,  or  otTering  even 
premlaca  of  remaneratioB.  The  laTasiona  of  KIrbjr  Smith  and  Braxton  Bragg  were  plundering  raida,  like  John 
Morgan's,  on  a  greater  scale.  It  was  the  wealth  of  Kentneky,  and  Sonthem  Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  thejr 
(Dardwd  from  the  Tennessee  Blrer  to  secsre,  and  not  the  hope  of  subjugation  or  permanent  oooupatlon. 

'  The  Ltaetnffipn  Obeervtr^  In  an  article  on  the  amonnt  of  plnmler  carried  awaf  by  the  marauders,  says  the 
j:UAmond  Awntesr  was  not  >hr  wrong  when  It  said  that  "  the  wagon-train  nf  supplies  brought  oat  of  Ken- 
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liegarding  Kentucky  as  a  part  of  the  Confederacy,  for 
Bentatives  were  in  the  "  Congress "  of  the  conspirators 
CcHScription  act  was  enforced  there  at  the  point  of  th« 
the  insane  policy  of  "  neutrality,"  which  had  brought  the 
yielded  its  fruit  of  wide-spread  distress,  until  the  who 
their  hands  imploringly  to  tlie  National  Government,  yt 
had  affected  to  despise,  begging  for  deliverance  from  Bui 
ridge,  and  other  native  and  foreign  "  liberatore." 

To  that  cry  for  help  Buell  responded,  but  in  a  mannei 
impatient  loyalists  and  suffering  Kcntuckians  almost  as 
with  Bi-agg  for  the  punishment  of  that  Commonwealth, 
on  the  15th  of  September,  and  made  his  way  to  Louisi 
race  with  Bragg  for  that  city.-  He  won  it  in  the  course 
all  that  time  his  opponent  was  gathering  in  the  spoils 
hindrance.  Tlie  Government  was  dissatisfied,  and  reliev 
urgent  request  of  his  general  officers  he  was  reinstated,  v 
ing  that  he  should  take  immediate  measures  for  driving 
Kentucky.  BuelFs  army  was  then  about  one  hundre 
while  Bragg  had  not  more  than  sixty-five  thousand,  inch 
troops. 

Buell  turned  toward  his  opponent  on  the  1st  of  Octol 
arranged  in  three  corps,  commanded  respectively  by  Ge 
tenden,  and  McCook.  General  George  H.  Thomas,  who 
in  command,'  had  charge  of  the  right  wing.  It  moved  < 
its  right  under  the  immediate  command  of  Crittenden,  r 
Shepherdsville  toward  Bardstown,  to  attack  Bragg's  i 
remainder  moving  more  in  the  direction  of  Frankfort.  T 
to  feel  the  Confederates.  Bragg  fell  slowly  back  to  S] 
Buell  as  much  as  possible  by  skirmishing,  that  his  suppli 
good  start  toward  Tennessee. 

At  Springfield  Buell  heard  that  Kirby  Smith  had  « 
and  crossed  the  Kentucky  River,  and  that  Bragg  was  rac 
hifl  forces  at  Ilarrodsburg  or  Perryville.  He  at  once 
division  of  his  army,  under  Gilbert,  to  march 
and,  toward  the  evening  of  the  Tth,"  the  hi 
under  General  R.  ii.  Mitchell,  fell  in  with  a  heavy  fo 
within  five  miles  of  Perryville,  drawn  up  in  battle  i 
pressed  back  about  three  miles  without  fighting,  when 
division  was  ordered  up  to  a  position  on  heights  near  ] 
General  Schoepff' s  was  held  in  reserve.  When  these  dii 
were  completed  it  was  nightfall. 

Buell  was  with  Gilbert.     Expecting  a  battle  in  the  n 


•  Oct,  1862. 


tueky  by  Genoni!  Kirby  Smiih  was  40  miles  long,  nnd  brought  a  million  of  ynrds  < 
of  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  and  two  hundred  wa-jon-loiwls  of  bacon,  6,000  Jiarp 
horses,  and  a  large  lot  of  swine."  This  was  a  very  small  portion  nf  the  prt)perty  s 
this  raid.  Seventy-four  thousand  yards  of  jeans  were  stolen  from  one  establishme 
son  in  Ixixlnston  w.is  plundered  of  jeans  and  llnseys  valued  at  »10(S,llOa.  "  For  fou 
"  while  the  Oinfedenitt'S  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington,  a  tr.iin  of  cars  was  run 
Ing  away  property  taken  from  the  inhabltant^  and  at  the  same  timo  huge  wagOB-tn 
for  the  same  purpose." 

'  Placed  In  that  position  on  the  1st  of  September. 
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the  flank  corps  of  Crittenden  and  McCook  to  close  up  on  his  right  and  left, 
and,  if  passible,  surround  the  foe.  A  great  drouth  was  then  prevailing,  and 
the  necessity  for  making  a  circuitous  march  to  find  water  caused  half  a  day's 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  Crittenden.  Meanwhile  Bragg,  perceiving  the  threat- 
ened peril,  had  begun  to  retreat.  He  was  anxious  to  secure  the  exit  of  his 
plunder-trains  from  the  State,  and  when  informed  of  the  delay  of  Crittenden, 
he  resolved  to  give  battle  at  once  to  the  other  corps,  and,  if  successful,  to 
&11  upon  the  delayed  one  on  its  arrival,  or  retreat  with  his  spoils.  His 
troops  then  consisted  of  five  divisions ;  two  imder  Hardee,  and  one  each 
under  Anderson,  Cheatham,  and  Buckner:  the  whole  immediately  com- 
manded by  Major-General  Polk.  Smith  was  retreating  farther  to  the  east, 
taking  with  him  the  "Provisional  Govermq^nt"  in  the  person  of  poor 
"  Go\  emor  "  Hawes,  and  Withers  had  been  sent  to  assist  him. 

There  was  a  sharp  engagement  early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  when  the 
C!onfederates  attempted  to  repel  the  brigade  of  Colonel  D.  McCook,'  of 
Sheridan's  division,  which  Gilbert  had  ordered  forward,  accompanied  by 
Bamett's  battery  and  the  Second  Michigan  cavalry,  to  occupy  high  ground, 
and  to  secure  a  watering-place.  A  desultory  battle  ensued,  which  lasted 
until  nearly  ten  o'clock,  when,  just  as  General  R.  B,  Mitchell's  division  was 
getting  into  line  of  battle  on  the  right  of  the  eminence  occupied  by  McCook, 
the  Second. Missouri,  of  Pea  Ridge  fame,'  with  the  Fifteenth  Missouri  as  a 
support,  came  to  McCook's  aid.  The  Confederates  were  quickly  repulsed 
and  driven  back  into  the  woods,  heavily  smitten  on  the  flank  by  the  Second 
Minnesota  battery.  In  this  engagement  a  part  of  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania 
cavalry  performed  gallant  service.  Thus  ended  the  preliminary  battle  of 
that  eventful  day. 

Jlitchell  and  Sheridan  were  ordered  to  advance  and  hold  the  ground 
until  the  two  flank  corps  should  arrive.  The  head  of  that  of  McCook,  under 
General  Rousseau,  moving  up  from 
Macksville,  on  the  Harrodsburg  road, 
reached  a  designated  point  on  Gil- 
bert's left  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Only  two  of  McCook's  three 
divisions  (Rousseau's  and  Jackson's) 
were  present,  that  of  Sill  haying  been 
sent  toward  Frankfort.  Rousseau  ad- 
vanced with  his  cavalry  to  secure  the 
position,  and  the  batteries  of  Loomis 
(Michigan)  "and  Simoiison  (Indiana) 
were  planted  in  commanding  positions, 
when  a  reconiioi.ssanco  was  ordered  to 
Chaplin's  Creek,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining, if  possible,  a  better  position, 
where  water'for  the  troops  might  be 
had.  This  was  done,  and  when  Mc- 
Cook returned  to  his  command,  at  about  noon,  his  batteries  were  engaged  in 


LOTKU  >.  BOVMKAV. 


Obio. 


'  Compnftil  of  the  Elj-'hty-ttftli,  Eighty-sixth,  ud  One  Hundrwl  nml  Twenty-fifth  lUinoi),  nnd  Ftny-tvconJ 
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an  inefiectnal  dael  with  those  of  the  Confederates.  He  ordered  their  com- 
manders to  save  their  ammanition,  and  seeing  no  enemy  in  force,  and  haying 
no  apprehensions  of  a  battle  until  he  should  offer  one,  he  proceeded  to  the 
right  of  his  line. 

The  foe  was  even  then  coming  stealthily  apon  him.  Cheatham^s  division, 
well  masked,  had  stolen  up  to  Mc€k>ok's  left,  which  was  composed  chiefly 
of  raw  troops,  under  General  Terrell,  of  Major-General  James  S.  Jackson's 
division,  and  fell  suddenly  upon  them  in  flank,  with  horrid  yelk  By  a 
bullet  of  their  first  volley  Jackson  was  instantly  killed,'  and  the  raw  and 
vastly  outnumbered  brigade  of  Terrell  broke  and  fled  in  utter  confiigion, 
leaving  most  of  the  guns  of  Parsons's  battery  as  trophies  for  the  victors,  hi 
an  attempt  to  rally  his  troops  Terrell  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  that 
night. 

Fierce  indeed  was  this  charge,  and  when  Terrell's  force  melted  away  the 
Confederates  fell  with  equal  fury  upon  Rousseau'^  division,  standing  ready 
and  firmly  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  receive  it.  An  attempt  to  flank  and 
destroy  Rousseau's  left  was  gallantly  met  by  Starkweather's  brigade,  and 
the  batteries  of  Bush  and  Stone,  who  maintained  the  position  for  nearly 
three  hours,  until  the  ammunition  of  both  infantry  and  artillery  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  Bush's  battery  had  lost  thirty-five  horses.  The  guns  were 
drawn  back  a  little,  and  the  infantry,  after  retiring  for  a  supply  of  ammani- 
tion, resumed  their  place  in  the  line,  not  far  from  Russell's  house. 

Meanwhile  Rousseau's  center  and  right,  held  respectively  by  the  brigades 
of-  Colonels  L.  A.  Harris  and  W.  H.  Lytle,  had  fought  stubbornly,  repelling 
attack  after  attack  led  by  Bragg  in  person,  but  losing  ground  a  little,  when 
the  Confederates  made  a  desperate  charge  upon  Lytle's  front,  and  hurled 
back  his  brigade  with  heavy  loss.  Lytle  was  wounded,  as  he  supposed 
mortally,  and  refused  to  be  carried  from  the  field.  This  opened  the  way  for 
the  victors  to  Gilbert's  flank,  held  by  Mitchell  and  Sheridan,  whose  front 
had  been  for  a  short  time  engaged.  And  now  the  true  mettle  of  Sheridan, 
so  tried  in  many  a  hard-fought  battle  afterward,  was  proven.  He  held  thr 
key  point  of  the  Union  position,  and  was  determined  to  keep  it  In  the 
morning  he  had  driven  the  foe  out  of  sight,  and  had  just  repelled  an  assanlt 
on  his  front,  when  he  was  obliged  to  meet  the  triumphant  force  which 
had  thrown  back  Rousseau's  right.  He  quickly  turned  his  guns  upon  them, 
and  was  fighting  gallantly,  when  Mitchell  pushed  up  Carlin's  brigade  to  the 
support  of  Sheridan's  right.  Thb  force  charged  at  the  double  quick,  broke 
the  line  of  the  Confederates,  and  drove  them  through  PerryviUe  to  the  pro- 
tection of  batteries  on  the  bluffs  beyond.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Gooding  had  been  sent  to  the 
aid  of  McCook.  Forming  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  National  line,  it  fought 
with  great  persistence  for  two  hours  against  odds,  and  losing  full  one-third 
of  its  number,'  with  its  commander,  whose  horse  was  shot  under  him,  made 
prisoner.  It  was  not  until  about  this  time  (four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon) 
— — ^— •  

>  Oeneral  Jackson  wu  a  member  of  CongrCM  from  the  8««ond  Kcntnekjr  DIatrlct,  harlBf  been  eboan  >>?  * 
Tny  large  m^ority  over  his  secession  opponnnt  In  18(1. 

*  In  this  ehaiijn  the  Nationals  captnred  B<t««n  heaviljr  Ioii<le<l  nmmanlttfin  tngima,  two  ealMMM  with  tMr 
hones,  snd  a  trsln-gnanl  of  one  hnndred  and  forty  mm. 

'  The  brlf-ide  nnmbered  only  1,438,  and  lo«t  64a,  kllM,  wnandol,  and  mlMlnf. 
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that  Buell  was  aware  that  a  battle  of  much  accoant — ^really  one  of  the  most 
ganguinary  battles  of  the  war,  io  proportion  to  numbers  engaged — had  been 
in  progress.    It  had  been  raging  for  several  hours,  when  he  received  from 
McCook  a  request  for  re-enforcements."     Buell  at  once  sent  them,  and  also 
orders  for  Crittenden,  who  was  approaching,  to  hurry  forward.     The  latter 
was  too  late  to  engage  decisively  in  the  conflict,'  which  ended  at  dark,  when 
the  Confederates,  who  had  chosen  their  position  for  battle,  were  repulsed  at 
all  points.     So  ended  the  destructive  Battle  op  Pkrrtviixb,  or  Chaplin's 
Hills,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.'    Preparations  were  made  by  the  Nationals 
for  a  renewal  of  the  conflict  in  the  morning.     Gilbert  and  Crittenden  moved 
early  for  that  puqioso,  but  during  the  night  the  Confederates  had  retired  in 
haste  to  Harrodsburg,  where  Bragg  was  joined  by  iCirby  Smith  and  General 
Withers,  and   all  fled  toward  East  Tennessee,  leaving  twelve  hundred  of 
their  sick  and  wounded  at  Harrodsburg,  and  abandoning  at  various  points 
about  twenty-five  thousan4  barrels  of  pork.*    The  retreat  was  conducted  by 
General  Polk,  and  covered  by  the  cavalry  of  the  active  General  Wheeler. 
They  fled  into  East  Tennessee  by  way  of  Danville,  Stanford,  Crab  Orchard, 
and  Mount  Vernon,  followed  by  a  large  portion  of  Buell's  atmy  to  Rock 
Castle  River,  in  Rock  Castle  County. 
A  division   of  Crittenden's    corps 
was  pushed  on  as  far  as  Wild  Cat 
and  London,  and  then  returned  to 
Columbia,   when    the   main    army 
was  put  in  motion   for   Nashville, 
nnder  General  Thomas,  and  Buell 
went  to  Louisville."     The  Govern- 
ment was  so    dissatisfied  with  the 
result    of   this    campaign    against 
Bragg'  that  Buell  was  relieved  of 
command,'    and    Major- 
General  Rosecrans,  who 
had     won      substantial 
victories  in  Mississippi,  was  put  in 
his  place.     Then  the  designation  of 
the   Armt/    of  the     Ohio,    which 
Baell  had  commanded,  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumbtr- 
lad. 


•  Oct  so, 
1862. 


■%ii' 


jMcrn  WBsn.n. 


'  Sm  Oeneral  BaeH'B  Report  to  General  Halleek.  October  10,  IMi 

'  Wssmfr's  bri^ailc  of  Crlttenflen's  corps  went  Into  tictlon  on  Ultoheirs  right  Jqstat  the  doM. 

'  Buell  reported  his  effective  force  which  advanced  on  PerrjTUle.  BS.OOO,  of  whom  2ft,ono  were  raw  troofML 
He  reporUsl  a  loss  In  this  battle  of  4,348,  of  whom  »I6  were  killed,  *.»4«  wonnrted,  and  4S9  mlwlnf.  Amonf  the 
killed  were  Oencmlii  .laokscin  and  Terrell,  and  Colonel  George  Webater,  of  the  Nlnetj-elghth  Ohio,  who  oom- 
muded  a  hrlgndc.  The  ConreiUtmle  lose  Is  snppoeed  to  hare  been  nearljr  the  same  as  that  of  the  Nationals  In 
nambcr.    Bra™  claimed  to  have  captured  fifteen  pins  and  four  bnndred  prisoners. 

*  So  much  property  iv.as  abandoned  on  the  w.af,  or  destroyed  beoanse  of  the  Inability  of  the  Confederates  to 
""Tit  with  them,  that  It  Is  probabK'  they  lost  more  In  the  woy  of  oatflt,  waste  of  horse*  and  mnles,  and  the 
ii«e«!ary  e^pen6e^  than  they  gained  by  this  great  plundering  raid. 

'  Reports  of  Ocnerals  Bnell  and  Bragg,  and  their  sobardlnate  ofBoers.  8applement»l  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  volnme  11. 

•  The  Confederates  were  equally  disappointed,  not  becanso  of  any  lack  of  rlhrt  on  the  pnrt  of  Bragg,  bnt 
^•"■mit  ot  the  absence  of  demonstrations  of  a  general  feeling  In  Kentneky  In  bTor  of  the  eonaplratora.  It  was 
■°PPOMd  that  on  the  appeonuice  of  a    large   foree    like  that  of  XIrby  Smith,  or  the  main  army 
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We  have  said  that  Rosecrana  had  won  substantial  vi 
Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

When  Ilalleck  was  called  to  "Washington  City,  as 
General  Grant  was  left  in  command  of  his  old  army, 
West  Tennessee,  with  enlarged  powers.'  General  Pop 
ginia,  and  General  Rosecrans,  who  liad  gained  fame  i 
was  placed  in  command  of  that  leader's  forces,  unde 
Northern  Mississippi  and  Alabama  in  the  vicinity  of  t 
to  Tuscumbia.  His  division  was  known  as  the  Army 
with  head-quarters  at  Corinth. 

From  June  until  September  there  were  not  many  sti 
in  the  region  of  Grant's  command,  excepting  such  as 
guerrilla  operations,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  to  reor 
his  troops.  So  well  had  he  disposed  of  his  forces,  and  k 
of  the  positions  and  numbers  of  the  Confederates  by  cot 
noissances,  that  he  was  able,  without  much  danger  to 
troops,  under  orders  from  Washington,  to  Louisville, 
while  the  latter  was  operating  against  Bragg  and  Smith, 
Kentucky.  This  weakening  of  his  forces  tempted  the 
sissippi,  under  Generals  Price  and  Van  Dom,'  to  move  1 
River  at  the  beginning  of  September ;  not,  however,  wi 
of  the  vigilant  Grant,  who  was  prepared  to  meet  them. 

When  Bragg  moved  northward,  su])posing  Rosecn 
Tennessee  in  pursuit,  in  conjunction  with  Buell,  he  ordi 
The  latter,  preparatory  to  such  movement,  first  sent  a 
under  General  Armstrong,  to  cut  Grant's  communicati 
way  for  getting  between  him  and  Buell,  and  to  o])erate 
and  rear  while  Bragg  was  moving  into  Kentucky.  . 
boldly,  with  over  five  thousand  horsemen,  to  strike  the 
var,  in  Tennessee,  and  sever  the  railway  thei 
by  less  than  one  thousand  men,  under  Colo 
following  day  he  approached  Jackson,  and 
This  was  repeated  on  the  1st  of  September  at  Britton'i 


«  Aug.  30. 
186i 


Brsgir,  there  wonM  be  a  prneral  uprising  in  Kentucky  thnt  would  swell  the  ran 
BnfUcleDt  to  enable  them  to  sweep  triumphantly  the  rich  States  of  Ohln.  Indiana 
the  Tennt'sseo,  and  beyond,  food  and  clothing  sufficient  for  the  Cocfederate  an 
exc<!ption  of  the  great  8iaveh(dding  region  around  Lexington,  the  people  with  wl 
tact  were  either  generally  i>assive  or  openly  hostile:  and  so  manifest  was  this  f 
who  had  joined  the  mamuders  dared  not  remain  iu  the  State,  but  fled  with  them 
Burners  of  food.  As  in  Maryland,  so  in  Kentucky,  the  people  geiicrally  refuse 
conspirators,  who  were  confn9e<l  and  greatly  disheartene*!  by  the  disappointme 
aid  from  those  two  powerful  border  Slates.  Pollard,  the  Confeder  te  historhui. 
w.TS  bitterl.y  disappointed  in  the  manifestations  of  public  st'Utimeut  in  Kentucky,' 
sympathy"  were  "me;iger  and  sentimental,  and  amounted  to  little  practical 
"Indeed."  he  says,  '■  no  subject  was  at  once  more  dispiriting  and  perplexing  to  t] 
unm.nnly  reception  given  to  our  armies,  both  in  Kentucky  and  in  Maryland."  H 
Yankee  vengeance  and  a  love  of  projwrty,"  and  expressed  the  belief  that  pni 
"  Southern  cause  "  in  those  Statss  were  made  with  no  higher  motive  than  *'  selfls 

'  See  page  296. 

*  When  atK>ut  to  march  for  Kentucky,  Bragg  Informed*  Van  Dorn  and  Price  « 


•Aug.  30 


should  leave  to  them  "  the  enemy  In  West  Tennessee,"    Van  Do 


rie«  at  Port  Hudson,  secured  the  mouth  of  the  Ked  River,  and  the 
to  Vlckfburg,  and.  being  at  liberty  to  devote  more  time  to  the  northern  portion  ol 
lion,  accordingly,  not  far  south  of  Grand  Junction. 
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of  foar  boon  with  Illinois  troops,  under  Colonel  Dennis.  Armstrong  fled, 
leaving  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field. 

Gnot  promptly  informed  Roseorans,*  then  at  Tuscnmbia,  of  this  mid. 
The  latter  hastened  to  luka,  a  little  village  on  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  railway,  in  Tishamingo  County,  Mississippi,  a  place  of    '^^'' 
gammer   resort,    on    account    of   its    healthfulncss,    tlio    Leuuty 
of  its  Burrouudings,  and  e.specially  for  its  line  mineral  springs.     There  a 
Urge  amount  of  stores  had  been  gathered.     Leaving  the  post  in  charge  of 
Colonel  n.  C.  Mur- 
phy, of  tlie  Eighth 
Wisconsin,  with  or- 
lers  to  remove  the 
property  to  Corintli 
or  destroy  it,  liose- 
crans  marched  west- 
ward with  Stanley's 
division    to     Clear 
Creek,  seven    miles 
«wt  of  Corinth,  and 
encamped.       Jlean- 
fhile  the   Missouri 
leader,         Sterling 
l*rice,   had    moved 
northward  from  tlie 
Ticinity  of  Tupelo, 
■with  about    twelve 
thousand  troops.  He 
reached  Jacinto  on 

the  10th  of  Sei)tember,  when  Mui-phy  and  his  little  force  fled  toward  Corinth. 
Price  moved  forward,  occupied  luka,  captured  tlio  National  property  there, 
and  made  his  liead-quarters  at  the  fine  mansion  of  Colonel  J.  li.  Moore. 

Grant  had  watched  these  movements  in  aid  of  Bragg  witli  great  inter- 
est, that  he  miglit  penetrate  the  plans  of  the  Confederates.     Tlie  time  had 
^t  _,  now  come  for  him  to  act  vigorously, 

and  he  ])ut  two  cohimns  in  motion  to 
"-n-  crush  tlie  forces  of  tlic  IMissonrian  :  one 

undt'r  General  Kosecrans,  to  attack 
his  flank  and  rear,  and  another  under 
General  Ord,  to  confront  him.  This 
combined  movement  began  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  September. 
General  Ord,  with  about  five  thousand 
men,  moved  down  to  Bumsville,  on  the 
rsiilway,  seven  miles  west  of  luka,  fol- 
lowed from  Bolivar  by  as  many  troops 
under   General   Ross    as   Grant   could 


irKA  m-ui.Nt; 


rUCXfl   IlRAU-qVARTEltA. 


*  Th'sliB  view  at  the  mineral  Bprinirs  fn  the  vilUyo  of  Iiikn,  na  It  ftpf>eared  when  the  writer  sVotched  It, 
W  In  Apnl,  I8«&.  There  arc  two  jiprln^ft  In  a  swale  on  the  bank  of  luIcA  Creek,  a  Bmall  stream  that  flow* 
•iong  the  casUTn  border  of  the  vIIUl'.-.     Th'-Jk-  were  covered  with  neat  pnTiilnns     Cloae  by  the  railway  near  by 

Vol.  II.— 33 
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spare.     Rosecrans,  meanwhile,  moved  ■with  the  Bepara< 
rals  Stanley  and  C.  S.  Hamilton  from  Clear  Spring  witl 
troops,  through  a  drenching  rain,  and  all  bivouacked  t 
on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway,  nearly  twenty  miles 
On  the  morning  of  the  1 9th  they  pushed  on  in  light  m 
luka,  with  Mizner's  cavalry,  driving  a  Confederate  i 
Comers  ;  and  early  in  the  afternoon  Hamilton's  divisit 
in  expectation  of  hearing  the  co-operating  guns  of 
almost  continually,  was  within  two  miles  of  luka,  on  de 
at  a  cross-road  connecting  the  highways  running  from 
and   Fulton   respectively.     There   Hamilton   formed 
advanced  his  skirmishers,  who  found  the  Confederate 

position  along  a  < 
crest  of  the  hill, 
driven  back,  anf 
immediately  beg 
The  ground, 
brush,  was  diftic 
but,  after  much  i 
Ohio  battery,  u 
grape,  canister, 
position  on  the  ( 
to  command  the 
Fifth  Iowa,  C« 
Twentv-sixth  Mi 

T,.W  ON  xn.  .mCA   BATTLI^OKOB^D..  ^^.^      i„"suppOrt. 

Colonel  Eddy,  with  the  Forty-eighth  Indiana,  was  ho 
terrible  fire,  a  little  in  front  of  the  battery  to  whose 
Minnesota,  Captain  Le  Gro,  and  Sixteenth  Iowa,  Cc 
speedily  sent.  The  struggle  of  these  few  regiments  a; 
times  their  number,  led  by  General  Price  in  pcreon,  w 
ing,  until  Colonel  Eddy  was  -mortally  wounded,  and 
regiment  was  hurled  back  in  disorder,  leaving  the  ba 
which  had  been  killed,  and  seventy-two  of  the  men,  i 
the  officers,  had  been  slain  or  wounded)  to  be  seized 
For  the  possession  of  these  guns  desperate  charges  and 
made,  and  they  were  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken,  u 
dragged  from  the  field  by  the  Confedi  rates.  The  bra^ 
Lieutenant  Sears,  was  specially  commended. 

While  this  struggle  was  going  on,  in  which  the  m 
diatcly   directed   by    Brigadier-Generals    Sanboni    an 


was  a  very  commodious  pnMic-honse,  well  nrningefi  for  a  pleasant  snmmcr  resl 
Hotel."  When  the  writer  wus  tlici-e  a  new  proprietor  was  renovating  It,  the  h 
Kprin^  having  been  ntterly  neglected  durinj;  the  wnr.  The  house  had  been  us 
Wearied  and  famished  from  excessive  travel  and  lack  of  sleep  and  f<MhI,  the  autb 
reposing  there  over  night  and  p:irt  of  a  <lay,  an<l  making  free  use  of  tlie  water. 
.•^nmriier.  when  the  ho'ise  :;nd  prnmids  are  i:i  order,  for  both  Invrdlds  and  pleasur 
'  This  little  Blench  shows  the  nppe;iranrc  of  the  battle-pronnd  ami  the  Jaft 
of  the  Eleventh  Oldo  l>jittery.  lookinv:  toward  luka.  The  lareest  tri»e  with  the  li 
with  the  scars  mode  by  bullets  aud  c.iittst<'r-Bhot,  and  tboae  of  the  whole  woods 

battle.  _;...^..;     .._....  .  .:     ., .... 
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division  had  come  up,  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  was  such  that  more 
troops  than  were  then  engaged  could  not  well  be  made  useful,  and  only  the 
Eleventh  Missouri,'  which  was  pushed  to  the  front,  and  which  gallantly 
assisted  the  Fifth  Iowa  and  Twenty-sixth  Missouri  in  driving  the  Confeder^ 
ates  back  to  the  ravine,  participated  in  the  battle.  Stanley  himself  had  been 
for  Bome  time  at  the  front,  assisting  Hamilton  and  his  officers.  Colonel 
Perczel,  with  the  Tenth  Iowa  and  a  section  of  Immell's  battery,  had  foiled 


UNION 
OONFEDCnKTC 


KATn.S  OF   IITKA. 


the  Confederates  in  an  attempt  to  turn  the  National  left,  and  soon  afterward 
they  were  driven  to  the  shelter  of  the  hollows  toward  the  town.  Darkness 
came  on,  and  The  Battle  ok  Iuka  ended. 

Where  was  Ord  during  the  battle  ?  He  was  expected  to  co-operate  with 
Rosecrans,  but  did  not.  A  greater  portion  of  the  day  he  had  been  watching 
the  movements  of  a  Confederate  force  upon  Corinth,  which  proved  to  be 
only  a  feint.  Leaving  a  portion  of  his  force  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at 
Corinth,  he  hastened  to  Biirnsville,  where  he  arrived  at  four  o'clock,  and 
found  Iloss  wailing  witli  about  three  thousand  men.  Grant  ordered  him 
immediately  forward  with  about  five  thousand  men,  with  directions  to  halt 
within  four  miles  of  Iuka,  until  he  should  hear  Rosecrang's  guns.  A  high 
wind  from  the  northward  prevented  this,  and  there  Ord  lay  in  expectation 
of  the  summons  until  the  next  morning,  when,  hearing  the  sound  of  cannon, , 
he  pushed  forward  to  Iuka,  but  not  to  find  an  enemy.  Rosecrans  and  his ' 
\ictorious  troops  were  there.     They  had  rested  on  their  arms  during  the 

'  This  regiment,  thoagh  organized  in  Jllssonrl,  VM  enmiMMCd  of  ottlMiM  of  ininnis,  with  the  exception  ,of 
atniui  twenty  men.    For  over  balf  nn  hour  St  licld  Iti  position  in  tfate  battle  wltliaat  baTlng  a  •losle  ronni^^f 

ammniiitlno. 
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"  Sept  2S, 
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R09E0KAN8I 


night,  expecting  to  renew  the  conflict  in  the  morning 

went  forward  at  dawn  for  the  purpose,  he  found  that  ] 

ward    along    the    Fulton  road,  under 

cover  of  the  darkness,  leaving  behind  ^=^     j^- 

hiin  the   guns  of  the   Eleventh  Ohio 

battery.     A  pursuit  was  immediately 

commenced  that  lasted    all  day,  but 

Price   had    too    much   the    start,  and 

escaped.  Marching  to  Ripley,  in  Mis- 
sissippi, he  joined*  the  larg- 
er force  under  Van  Dom, 
a  detachment  of  which  had 

been    menacing    Corinth,  as   we  have 

seen,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  at  luka. 

Ord  returned  to    Bolivar,  and   Rose- 

crans   remained  a  few   days  in  luka, 

making  his  head-quarters  at  the  house  of  R.  C  Brinkley 

a  little  eastward  of  the  village.' 

The  writer  visited  luka  toward  the  close  of  April, 

the  battle-groimd  with  Major  George,  a  resident  of  t 

been  one  of  the 
scouts  of  Forrest 
region,  and  partic 
just  described.  T 
riage  drawn  by 
horses,  driven  by 
eight  years  and  a 
aged  them  and  th 
cle,  when  going  d 
gullied  ways,  witl 
experienced  man. 
the  Jacinto  road 
hill  on  which  the  E 
was  planted.  It 
trees  and  underbrii 
nearly  covered  ill 
one  place  was  whi 
bones  of  one  hunc 

Near  by  were  the  graves  of  the  slain  men  of  the  Oliic 


OI7K»COACnwA5. 


'  The  ilisparity  in  numbers  in  this  conflict  was  vcrj  proaL  "  I  say  boldly,'* 
the  28(1  of  September,  '■  that  a  forco  of  not  more  than  9,S0O  men  mot  and  confron 
field  cbost-n  by  Price  and  a  position  naturally  very  strong,  and  with  itit  every  adT 
In  another  part  of  bis  reftort  bo  says:  "  My  division  marched  nineteen  miloa,  f 
soTcn  re2:ltnent8  against  a  rebel  force,  under  General  Price,  of  not  less  than  eight 
victory,  lying  at  night  on  their  a^m^  and  the  following  morning  chased  tlio  fleeir 
general  order,  issued  on  the  20th,  Rosccrans  repeats  this  substantially,  and  told  t 
proud  of  the  battle  of  luka.  Ho  reported  his  loss  at  732,  of  whom  IW  were  killed 
were  missing.  Among  the  wounded  was  tho  (rallant  Colonel  Boomer,  of  the  Two 
no  official  returns  of  the  Confederate  loss.  Pollard  says  it  was  about  SOO;  but  Ilo 
tiata.  Bucb  as  266  of  them  bnried  by  his  troops  and  over  700  wounded  left  in  !h 
1,498,  He  captured  from  tliem  1,020  stand  of  ariDS,  13,000  rounds  of  ammnnitlon, 
ments  and  stores. 
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of  many  of  which  were  rude  boards,  each  bearing  the  name  of  the  sleeper ' 
baieatk'  The  kind-hearted  major  showed  much  feeling,  as  he  leaned  on  one 
of  them  and  mused,  while  the  writer  w2b  imaking  the  annexed  sketch.  "Poor 
fellows  1"  he  said,  "  they  fought  bravely.  The  war  is  over,  and  we  are  now 
fiiends.  If  you  meet  with  any  of  their  relatives,  tell  them  to  write  to  Major 
George,  and  he  will  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  restore  to  them  the 
remains  of  their  fi-iends:"  After  visiting  every  part  of  the  battle-field,  and 
making  the  sketohes  herewith  given,  we  returned  to  luka,  and  the  next 
morning  the  writer  journeyed  toward  Nashville. 

Coriath,  where  stirring  events  occurred  at  the  close  of  May,*  became  the 
theater  of  more  stirring  events  early  in  October.  Rosecrans  arrived  there 
from  luka  on  the  26th 
of  September,  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  an  ex- 
pected attack  upon  the 
post  by  the  combined 
annies  of  Price,  and 
Van  Dom.  Ord,  as  we 
bare  seen,  returned  to 
Bolivar.  Grant  made 
his  head-quarters  at 
Jaokson,  in  Mississippi 
German  was  holding 
Memphis,  and-  Rose- 
cnms,  with  about  twen- 
ty thousand  men,  was 
1^  to  hold  Corinth 
and  the  region  around  it.  The  earth-works  constructed  there  by  Beauregard 
and  Halleck  had  been  strengthened  under  the  direction  of  General  CuUum, 
but  they  were  modified,  and  new  ones  were  constructed  by  Major  F.  K 
Prime,  Grant's  Chief-Elngineer,  which  were  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  a 
smaller  force  than  occupied  them  in  May.  The  new  line  was  made  especially 
strong  westward  of  Corinth,  from  which  direction  the  foe  was  expected,  and 
was  much  nearer  the  town  than  the  old  ones. 

Immediately  after  their  junction  at  Ripley,  a  point  about  half  way 
between  Jacinto  and  Holly  Springs,  Price  and  Van  Dom  pr^ared  to  march 
upon  Corinth,  the  key  to  the  military  possession  of  Tennessee  and  co-operar 
tion  with  Bragg.  If  Corinth  could  be  taken,  and  the  force  there  driven 
back  on  the  Tennessee  and  cut  otE,  Bolivar  and  Jackson  would  easily  fall, 
and  then,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  exchanged  prisonere  of  war.  West  Tennes- 
see might  soon  be  in  possesmon  of  the  Confederates,  and  communication  with 
Bragg  be  established  through  Middle  Tennessee.  So  reasoned 
Van  Dorn.'  Regarding  "the  attack  on  Corinth  as  a  military  *^^"' 
necessity,"  he  moved  forward*  in  command  of  the  combined  forces 

1  lIsB^  of  fht  boardi  tamd  flillen  down  or  been  rcmored.  Those  stendtnir,  and  seen  In  the  pletnre,  contained 
tke  Uinrtaf  name*:— UeaUouit  R.  Baoar,  Sergeant  M.  V.  B  Hall,  Corporal  8.  C.  OllIDor^  PrlTatea  W.  H. 
Bak«,  a  Sebeftrol,  C.  P.  Olaan,  W.  Crawford,  J.  Ettle,  J.  W.  Brewrr,  J.  H.  logersoll,  J.  T.  Ilalioii,  J.  Dean,  J. 
OWT.J-Ta^lw. 

'  tt»  fte  aa.  Sec  Van  Dora's  Report,  Oct.  SO,  18C9. 


QBam  or  tui  cuthith  obio  BATmT-iu». 
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CONFEDERATES  THREATENING  OO: 


*  October. 


'  Oct.  8. 


(he  ranked  Price),  numbering  about  twenty-two  thon 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway  at  Pocahontas,*  al 
Corinth  and  Grand  Junction.  On  the  night 
*  1^2.^  erate  Army  bivouacked  at  Chewalla,  only  t 
It  was  difficult  for  Rosecrans  to  determine 
destination  was  Corinth,  Bolivar,  or  Jackson.  He  was 
gency.  His  cavalry — "  the  eyes  of  the  army,"  as  Ro 
were  on  the  alert  in  every  direction,  and  troops  we 
the  foe,  to  meet  his  advance.  Skirmishing  ensued,  b 
morning  of  the  3d'  that  Rosecrans  felt  asf 
Van  Dom's  objective.  Then,  before  dawn, 
to  meet  him.  Hamilton's  division  formed  the  right,  E 
McKean's  the  left ;  and  a  brigade  of  three  regiments, 
with  a  section  of  artillery,  was  thrown  well  forward 
old  works,  on  the  Chewalla  road,  along  which  it  was  a 
crates  ■^vere  advancing.  The  cavalry  Avas  disposed  i 
highway  radiating  from  Corinth,  for  the  commanding 
to  find  a  map  of  the  country,  was  illy  infonned  conceri 
approaches  to  the  town.  Such  was  the  position  of  Ro 
tie  on  the  morning  of  the  3d. 

Colonel  Oliver  felt  the  pressure  of  the  advancing 
ing.'    It  was  their  vanguard,  under  Gene 
which   at   about   half-past  seven  encounti 
well  posted  on  a  hill,  with  orders  to  hold  it  so  fin 
of  the  foe  might  be  developed.     He  was  soon  hard  ] 

McArthur  was 
McArthur  foui 
and  he,  too,  wa 
and  the  Confei 
flank  him ;  bat 
ments  from  Mi 
assistance.  iA 
informed  that 
force,  had  direc 
two  regiments, 
mish  that  seei 
make  a  more 
was  developing 
when  the  Conf< 
rate  charge,  i 
from  the  hill,  a 
It  was  now  evident  that  the  Confederates  had  com( 
with  its  immense  stores,  and  that  this  was  the  begi 
McKean's  division  was  accordingly  drawn  back  to  the 
ijmer  intrenchments,  in  front  of  the  town,  with  orders 


iriLLIAM  B.    BOSECRANB. 


'  It  consisted  of  the  brigades  of  Vllllpfyue,  Bowcn,  nnd  Itnst.  Van  Dorn's 
onlor:— L<>%ell's  corps,  with  Its  left  resting  on  the  Memphis  nnd  Charleston  tnth 
the  dlvisffina  of  Maury  and  Hebert,  wtlh  Ita  right  retting  on  the  flame  road; 
ertrcmc  left.  .  -     / 
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around      "^*' 


on  Davies's  left.    Hamilton's  division  was  moved  bo  as  to  touch  Davies's 
tight,  and  Stanley  took  position  in  close  echelon  with  McKean,  near  Corinth. 

While  these  movements  were  going  on,  the  Confederates  were  pressing 
heavily  on  the  National  center.  Davies  was  pushed  back.  He  called  upon 
Stanley  for  aid.  Colonel  Mower  was  sent  with  a  brigade,  and  had  just 
arrived,  and  Hamilton  was  coming  in  through  a  thicket  on  Lovell's  left, 
when  darkness  fell,  and  the  struggle  ceased.  Many  brave  men  of  the 
National  army  had  fallen.  General  Oglesby  was  severely  wounded,  and 
General  Hackelman  was  killed.  The  Confederates,  elated  by  seeming  suc- 
ceea,  enveloped  Ilosecraus's  front,  and  rested  on  their  arms  with  assuranof 
of  victory  in  the  morning.  Van  Dorn  believed  Corinth  would  be  his  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  So  early  as  three  o'clock,  wh^n  McKean  fell  back,  he 
had  sent  a  shout  of  triumph  to  Richmond  by  telegraph,'  that  was  followed 
by  a  melancholy  moan  thirty  hours  later. 

The  battle  was  renewed  before  dawn  the  next  morning.*  Both  parties 
bad  spent  the  night  in  preparing  for  it.  Rosecrans  and  his  staff 
were  on  the  field  all  night.  The  National  batteries 
Corinth  were  well  manned,  and  a  new  one,  mounting  five  guns, 
and  called  Fort  Richardson,  Mas  constructed  during  the  dark  hours  by 
sappers  and  miners, 
composed  of  negro 
slaves,  under  Captain 
6aa,  at  the  left  of  Ham- 
ilton's division.'  The 
Confederates  had  also 
thrown  up  redoubts, 
one  of  which  was  not 
more  than  two  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  Bat- 
tery Robinett,  that 
covered  the  Chewalla 
road  northward  from 
Corinth.  It  was  that  Confederate  battery  that  opened  the  fight  Its  shell  i 
fell  in  the  streets  of  Corinth,  producing  great  consternation  among  the  non- 
combatanta.  It  was  not  answered  until  daylight,  when  Captain  Williams, 
from  Battery  Williams  (which,  with  Robinett,  protected  Stanley's  division), 
opened  his  20-pounder  Parrott  guns  upon  it,  and  silenced  it  in  three  minutes. 
The  Confederates  fled  with  two  of  the  g^s,  leaving  a  third  as  a  trophy  for 
the  Nationals. 

This  disconcerted  the  Confederate  plan  of  attack,  which  was  for  Price  on 


rOBT  BOBUim' 


■  **0nr  troop*,"  ho  uid,  "hmra  drlTon  tho  enemy  from  their  pooKlon.  Wo  are  within  three-foortht  of  • 
mils  of  OoriotlL  The  enemy  ore  hnddled  togetlitr  aboat  the  town.  Sumo  on  tlie  oztremo  left  otlll  trying  to 
bold  their  poottton.    So  far  all  is  glorious.** 

*  The  batteries  of  the  nevr  fortiAcatlons  constmcted  by  Major  Prime  extended  from  n  point  near  the  mil- 
vsy,  oloae  to  tlle  Bonlhrirn  borders  of  Corintli.  around  west  of  It  to  n  point  due  north  fmm  the  starting-point. 
Tlseae  wen  named  Battery  Madtson,  Latbrop,  Tannrath,  Phillips,  Williams,  Bobinett,  Powell,  and  Kiohardson. 
8ev  map  on  peg*  SH 

*  Tfala  is  a -view  of  Fort  Bobinatt  and  the  gronnd  in  front  of  It,  as  It  appeared  on  the  morning  after  tb* 
bottle,  with  the  exception  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Confederates  which  strewed  the  gronnd.  It  Is  fhtm  a  pliol<^ 
(rnpb  made  that  day  by  O.  S.  and  C.  T.  Smith,  of  Jacluon,  MlaslBslppl,  who  kindly  gare  Um  writer  •  oopy  of  It 
wbt^n  ha  vaa  tbrro  in  April,  18K 
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their  left  to  open  a  cannonade  (as  he  diJ)  to  attrac 
Nationals  and  keep  them  employed  in  that  direction 
right  in  strong  force,  should  storm  the  works  on  tl 
sudden  crushing  out  of  Price's  battery  changed  the  p 
by  the  severe  musket-firing  of  skirmishers  in  the  thii 
ligerents,  and  random  tliunderings  of  batteries.  Fi 
nine  o'clock,  the  Confederates,  in  heavy  masses,  sue 
cover  nortliward  of  the  railway,  advanced  rapidly  al 
and  in  wedge  form  fell  fiercely  upon  Davies  and  Fort  I 
fight  center,  intending  to  penetrate  Corinth.  The  stri 
Grape  and  canister  shot  made  fearful  lanes  through  1 
yet  they  pressed  up  most  gallantly  in  the  face  of  the  i 
Davies's  division  gave  way,  but  was  soon  rallied. 

^\».'a£SSi-_  lit 

{5 


ROSECR&NB'S   IIEAD-QITARTERS.* 

square.  But  their  triumph  was  short  lived.  The  col 
Davies  hack  was  in  turn  assailed  by  a  section  of  Iinm< 
by  the  Tenth  Ohio  and  Fifteentli  Minnesota,  and  dri 
when  Sullivan  cominj^  to  the  aid  of  Davies,  Fort  Pow 
was  accomplished  by  a  charge  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Illino 
the  guns  of  Hamilton  (who  had  fallen  back  with  Di 
right  were  making  dreadful  havoc  in  the  Confederat 


»  An  eye-witness  (coircsxrondent  of  tlio  Cincinnati  C^mmerciaf)  shya  th 
death,  icft/i  their /aces  arerted,  like  men  striving  to  protect  themselvas  affair 

^  This  was  Ibe  appearance  ot  the  house  when  tho 
writer  sketched  it,  late  in  April,  1S66.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence (if  Hiimpton  Mark.  Dnrin^  the  battle,  at  the  time 
mentioned  In  the  text,  it  was  much  Injured;  but  at  th« 
time  nf  the  writer's  visit  it  wat  in  pood  (irder.  The 
correspondent  of  tho  Cincinnati  Commercial,  who  was 
present,  Bay.s  "  Seven  n'l/els  were  killed  within  the  little 
inclosiire  in  front  of  tho  Generors  cottage."  Obliqut-Iy 
across  the  square  was  the  public-honse,  known  as  tho 
"  Verandali  Hotel,"  kijit  by  Dr.  Gibson,  the  post-master 
of  Corinth,  when  the  writer  visited  that  place.  This  was 
the  head-qunrlers  of  Gf  neral  Brasg  at  the  liroc  of  the 
«iu^r  of  Corinth,  at  the  close  of  May,  1S62,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  dwellings  in  thut  villiigie  that  survived  the 
dtornis  of  the  war.  It  was  used  as  a  hospiuU,  and  bore 
many  t&irs  made  Yy  the  conflict.  During  tho  occupa- 
tion of  Corinth  by  the  Confederate  Army.  General  A.  S. 
Johnston's  quarU'rs  were  at  the  Tishamingo  Hotel  (which 
was  burned),  Polk's  were  at  the  honso  of  the  Widow 
Uayea,  and  Ilardee^B  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Stout. 
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speedily  hurled  back  in  great  disorder,  and  casting  a 
fled  to  the  woods,  closely  pursued  by  the  victors  with 
In  the  mean  time  Lovell,  whose  attack  on  the  Xat 
been  simultaneous  with  that_  of  Price  on  the  right,  h. 
Bent  forward  a  heavy  skirmish-line,  a 
of  attack,  composed  chiefly  of  Texai 
ho  pressed  on  in  the  face  of  the  artjU 
teries,  and  fell  upon  Fort  Robinett  i 
A  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  great  I 
on  both  sides.  Forts  Robinett  and 
approaching  lines  fearfully  with  grapi 
ily  those  lines  moved  on  and  reached 
paused  for  a  moment — a  fatal  momei 
contemplated  charge.  Then  Colonel  ] 
brigadier  of  Texas,  with  the  new  C 
liand,  and  a  revolver  in  the  other,  leaped  the  ditcl 
and,  with  five  companions,  fell  forward  dead  within 

t 


CO.NPKDEBATE   FLAG. 


BATTLK   OF-   COBlNTn, 

a  power  behind  that  parapet  unsuspected  by  the  Confc 
the  Ohio  brigade  of  Colonel  Fuller,'  which  had  lain  ] 

'  liy  a  recent  act  of  iho  *■  Conirress "'  at  Ulohmond  the  design  t>f  the  C4in 
[nstcirl  of  the  '•  Stars  and  Bars**  first  adopted  (see  pacre  256.  volume  I.\  it  wa 
repres^'nted  by  Btiirs  on  ii  blue  field,  arranged  In  the  form  of  a  cross.  This  waj 
clotie  of  the  war. 

'  Composed  o(  Ihe  Twenty-seventh,  Thirty-ninth,  Forty-third,  and  Sixt] 
Bouri,  CoIuDcl  Miiwer 
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at  tbe  ditch,  when  portions  suddenly  rose  and  delivered  such  morderous 
volleys  that  the  assailants  recoiled.  In  a  moment  they  rallied  and  came 
again  to  the  encounter.  The  Eleventh  Missouri  and  Twenty-seventh  Ohio 
gave  them  fearful  volleys,  and  then  the  word  "  Charge !"  rang  out  along  the 
line.  The  Nationals  poured  over  the  parapet,  engaged  in  a  terrible  hand-to- 
haod  fight  with  the  assailants,  and  soon  sent  them  flying  in  wildest  confusion 
to  the  shelter  of  the  forest.  By  noon  The  Battle  of  Corinth  was  ended, 
and  tbe  whole  Confederate  force  was  retreating  southward. 

Rosecrans  ordered  five  days'  rations  and  a  rest  until  the  next  morning 
for  his  gallant  troops  (who  had  been  marching  and  fighting  for  forty-eight 
hours),  preparatory  to  a  vigorous  pursuit.  Jnst  before  sunset  General 
McPherson  arrived,  with  five  fresh  regiments  sent  by  General  Grant,  and 
early  in  the  morning  he  went  forward  as  the  advance  of  the  pursuers,  and 
followed  the  Confederates  fifteen  miles  that  day.  In  the  mean  time  another 
diri^on  from  Grant,  under  General  Harlbut,  which  had  been  pushed  for- 
ward to  attack  the  Confederate  rear  or  intercept  their  retreat,  had  met  the 
head  of  Van  Dom's  column  near  Pocahontas,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  and 
was  driving  it  back  across  the  Hatchee,  toward  Corinth,  at  Davis's  Bridge, 
when  General  Ord,  who  ranked  Hurlbnt,  came  up  and  took  the  command. 
Tlere  was  severe  fighting  there,  in  what  is  known  as  The  Battle  of  the 
Hatchee,  where  the  Confederates  lost  tvro  batteries,  and  three  hundred  men 
made  prisoners.  Ord  had  fallen  severely  wounded  during  the  engagement, 
and  Hurlbnt  resumed  the  command.'  His  force  was  inferior,  and  he  did  not 
pursue.  The  Confederates  made  a  wide  circuit,  and  crossed  the  Hatchee'at 
Crown's  bridge,  a  few  miles  farther  south,  burning  it  behind  them.  McRier- 
mn,  coming  up,  rebuilt  it,  and  on  the  following  day*  poshed  on  in 
pursuit.  The  greater  portion  of  the  National  army  followed  the  .'  ^^ 
fugitives  to  liipley,  and  their  gallant  leader^satistied  that  he 
could  soon  overtake  and  capture  or  destroy  Van  Dom's  army,  was  anxious 
to  continue  the  pnrsnit  Grant  thought  it  best  not  to  go  farther,  and  Roee- 
cnnswas  recalled.  The  fugitives  had  been  followed  forty  miles  by  the 
main  body  of  the  victors,  and  sixty  miles  by  the  cavalry.' 

A  few  days  afber  his  return  to  Corinth,  and  while  the  country  was  ring- 
ing with  his  praises,  liosecrana  was  relieved  from  his  command,  and  ordered 
to  report  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  found  orders  for  him  to  supersede  Buell  in 
mmmand  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  was  now 
called  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

■  In  till*  aoofllet  Qmeni  Vtatoh  wu  also  woao4«L  Ord**  kw*  to  that  ponnit  ma  baarter  Uian  that  of 
tha  lljrini  Confodentes,  wbo  made  a  atand  at  thres  well-oorered  plaoea,  in  aaceeaahw. 

>  Gaoeral  Koaeemna  raportad  hia  loaa  In  tha  battla  of  CuHnth  and  tn  tb«  pimalt  at  tJXU,  tt  wb«o  Silvan: 
Ullad,  I^IS  wonndwl,  and  233  mlialnf.  Wa  bara  n»  offlotal  report  of  the  loaa  of  the  Confederatea.  Kuaeoraaa 
eattmated  It  at  1.428  killed.  fiLM2  wounded,  and  S,24S  prisnnera,  making  a  total  uf  9.301  Pollard  admlta  that 
flHr  kMa  waa iiHirt  than 4.000.  Atoong  (he  trophteaimv  14  Saga.  S^nnaiand  SSOOamal)  arnia.  RoaemaaaaTa 
that  aeeonlliitr  t«  tbe  Coarederate  antborltjr,  tbajr  had  8S,OiiO  naea  In  tha  tettls,  and  that  hia  own  foroa  waa  laaa 
iliaa  SOgSW.    QaiMral  HaekalmaB  waa  amoog  tha  lojal  alaia. 
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:"!'•■•••; 
•■•     CHAPTER    XX. 


EVENTS  WEST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  IN  HIDDU 

HE  repulse  of  the  Confedcr 
followed  by  brief  repiose  in  I 
which  General  Grant  had  c< 
by  a  general  order  of  the  : 
much  extended,  and  named  tl 
Tennessee,^  with  head-quart< 
made  a  provisional  division 
tricts,  commanded  respectiv 
T.  Sherman,  S.  A.  Hurlbut, 
T.  A.  Davies — the  fii-st  com 
of  Memphis,  the  second  that  of  Jackson,  the  third  the 
jind  the  fourth  the  district  of  Columbus. 

Vicksburg,  a  city  of  Mississippi,  situated  on  a  gro 
known  as  the  Walnut  Hills,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
a  bold  turn  of  the  stream,  and  a  point  of  great  milil 
been  fortified  by  the  Confederates,'  and  was  daily  grow 
becoming  a  Gibraltar  for  them  in  opposing  the  grand  scl 
for  gaining  the  command  of  the  Great  River,  and  thi 
portions  of  the  Confederacy.  Toward  the  seizure  of  1 
in  the  southwest  were  now  tending.  Vicksburg  was  n 
department,  but  its  capture  became  his  great  objectiv 
others,  and  for  that  purpose  a  large  portion  of  his  fori 
ward,  and  at  the  beginning  of  December  had  taken 
Springs  and  Coldwater,  on  the  two  railways  diverging  i 
sissippi,  and  the  Tallahatchee  River,  behind  which  lay 
strength.  There  he  was  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
westward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  river  below.  ''. 
clear  understanding  of  the  relations  of  these  co-operatin 
a  moment  at  tlieir  antecedents,  and  especially  their  moi 
These  forces,  in  other  forms  and  numbers,  we  left,  in  f 
under  General  Curtis,  after  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,'  an 
ral  Butler*  and  Admiral  Farragut.' 

Let  us  first  follow  the  fortunes  of  Curtis's  army  al 
Ridge.     We  left  it  at  Batesville,  on  the  White  River, 


^  The  newly  orsanired  Department  Included  Cairo,  Forts  Henry  and  Donela 
those  portions  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  lying  west  of  the  Tennessee  Kiver. 
*  Here  was  the  flrei  blockade  of  the  HlsslsslppL    See  page  164,  rolame  L 
»  See  page  253.  *  See  page  351 
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6th  of  May,'  where  Curtis  expected -to  find  gun-boats  and  supplies,  in  charge 
of  Colonel  Fitch.  The  lowness  of  the.  water  in  the  river  had  prevented  their 
■scent,  «nd  one  of  the  war-vessels  had  been  destroyed  by  explosion  in  a 
straggle  with  a  Confederate  battery  at  St.  Charles.  This  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  Curtis,  for  he  had  expected  to  advance  on  Little  Rock,  the 
capital  of  Arkansas.  Being  compelled  to  depend  for  his  supplies  by  wagon- 
trains  from  KoIIa,  far  up  in  Missouri,  he  did  not  feel  warranted  in  making 
aggressive  movements,  and  he  remained  at  Batesville  until  the  24th  of  June, 
when  he  moved  on  toward  the  Mississippi,  crossing  the  Big  Black  River  on 
pontoon  bridges,  and  traversing  a  dreary  country,  among  a  thin  and  hostUo 
population,  until  he  reached  Clarendon,  on  the  White  River,  a  little  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Cache  River. 

Curtis  was  joined  at  Jacksonport'  by  General  C.  C.  Washbume,  with 
the  Third  Wisconsin  cavalry,  which  had  made  its  way  down  from 
Springfield,  in  Missouri,  without  opposition.    Southward  the  whole    *  'j^*^ 
army   moved,  across  the  cypress  swamps  and  canebrakes  that 
line  the  Cache,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  the  advance  (Thirty-third  Illinois), 
under  Colonel  A.  P.  Hovey,  was  attacked  by  about  fifteen  hundred  Texas 
cavalry,  led  by  General  Albert  Rust.     Hovey  halted  until  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Wood  came  up,  with  the  First  Indiana  cavalry  and  two  howitzers,  when 
these  re-enforcements  made  an  impetuous  charge,  and  put  the  foe  to  flight 
with  heavy  loss.     They  lefk  one  hundred  and  ten  of  their  dead  to  be  buried 
by  the  victors.     The  latter  lost  eight  killed  and  forty-five  wounded. 

Curtis  was  again  doomed  to  disappointment  on  reaching  the.  White  River 
at  Clarendon,  where  he  expected  to  meet  gun-boats  and  supplies.  These  had 
gone  down  the  river  only  twenty-four  hours  before  his  arrival  lie  was  now 
short  of  provisions,  and  the  people  being  intensely  hostile,  he  felt  compelled 
to  go  to  the  Mississippi  by  as  short  a  journey  as  possible.  After  a  most 
wearisome  march  of  sixty-five  railesj  he  reached  Helena,  in  Phillips  County, 
between  the  11th  and  13th  of  July.  Washbume,  with  twenty-five  hundred 
cavalry  and  five  howitzers,  had  marphed  that  distance  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  infentry  brought  with  them  a  few  Arkansas  volunteers,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  negroes,  who  sought  liberty  and  protection  under  the  old  flag. 

Both  the  National  and  Confederate  powers  were  weak  in  Arkansas  at 
this  time.  Price  and  Van  Dom,  with  their  armies,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  Arkansas  troops,  had  boeo  called  to  Corinth  and  vicinity,  and  when  Gov- 
ernor Rector  summoned  militia  to  defend  his  capital  when  Curtis  menaced  it, 
the  response  was  so  feeble  that  he  fled  from^the  State,  leaving  the  archives  to 
be  carried  to  Arkadelphia,  more  in  the  interior.  Ten  regiments  had  been 
drawn  from  Curtis  to  re-enforce  the  army  in  Tennessee  about  to  attack 
Corinth,  and  he  had  not  strength  enough  to  seize  the  Arkansas  capital  Rec- 
tor's flight  left  the  State  without  a  civil  head,  and  John  S.  Phelps,  of  Mis- 
souri, was  appointed  its  military  govemoi',  but  he  could  not  take  his  seat  in 
the  capital,  and  his  authority  was  nominal. 

In  the  mean  time  National  wtu-'Vessels  had  ascended  the  Mississippi  to 
Vicksburg,  and  above,  and  exchanged  greetings  with  others  which  had  come 
down  from  Cairo.     When  New  Orleans  was  fturly  in  the  possession  of  the 
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military  power  under  Butler,  Commodore  Farragut  s« 
force  up  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  such  p 
were  held  by  the  Confederates.  Baton  Rouge,  the  capil 
captured  on  the  Yth  of  May  without  resistance.  The  M 
render  it  formally.     So  Commander  Palmer,  of  the  I\ 


BATON   ROUGK. 


"repossessed"  the  National  arsenal  there.'     Farragut 
ward,  and  the  naval  force  moved  on,  with  the  advance 

P.  Lee,  on  the  Otieida,  as  far  as  Vicksburg,' 

«y,  -       There  the  troops  of  LovoU,  who  fled  from 

J  May  la     having  halted  at  different  places,  were  now  i 

moned'  the  city  to  surrender,  and  was  answ 
refusal  by  the  Mayor,  and  a  preposterous  note  of  defia 
Autry,  Military  Governor  and  Commandant  Post.'"  M. 
adier-General  Commanding,"  also  refused,  and  Lee  pr 
arrival  of  Farragut  with  the  remainder  of  his  squadron, 
mortar-fleet,  and  transports  with  four  thousand  land  t) 
Thomas  Williams.  The  latter  were  sent  by  General  I 
hold  places  that  might  be  captured  by  the  navy.  It  w 
teries  would  be  found  on  the  bluffs  at  Port  Hudson,  El 
and  Grand  Gulf,  but  no  serious  resistance  was  offered  at 
liams  landed  below  EIlcs's  Cliffs,  and  made  a  circuit  in 
battery  on  their  crown,  but  the  troops  had  fled  with  the! 
no  signs  of  opposition  at  Natchez,  but  fearing  it  at  Gi 
landed,  took  possession  of  the  town,  and,  in  retaliation 
they  burned  it  before  they  left. 

The  whole  force  appeared  off  Vicksburg  on  the  26t 
night  the  gun  and  mortar  boats  opened  fire  on  the  fori 
batteries  there.  Tliese-  were  too  elevated  to  be  much  di 
bardmcnt,  and,  after  two  days  of  almost  ineffectual  firi 


'  Sec  notice  of  its  caiptare  by  the  Enaargents  on  page  181,  rolume  I.  TIio  Iarg( 
ab«»vc  picture,  above  al    the  others,  is  the  State-House  of  Louisiana. 

^  "  I  have  to  stite,"  ftaiii  Autry,  "  that  Mississippians  <I  Tn't  tciotr.  nncl  refuse 
an  emmy.     If  Commodore  Farragut  or  Brigadier-Oaneral  Uiitler  e:in  tenoh  ehem,  1 
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mined  to  ran  by  them.  This  be  did  vithont  muob  barm,'  at  three  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  -with  the  flag-ship  Hartford  and  six  other  vessels, 
leaving  the  mortar-fleet  and  transports  below,  and  met  the  gun  and  mortar 
flotilla  of  Commodore  Davis,  and  the  steam-rams,  mider  the  younger  EUet 


(the  elder  having  just  died  at  Cairo),  who  had  come  down  from  Memphis. 
Williams,  under  the  direction  of  Farnigut,  made  an  attempt,  with  twelve 
hundred  negroes,  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  peninsula  opposite  Vicksburg, 
through  which  his  transports  might  pass  in  safety,  but  failed  ;  and  such  was 
the  result  of  a  bombardment  by  the  floating  batteries  above  and  below  the 
town.  So,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  siege  was  temporarily  abandoned. 
A  startling  rumor  now  reached  Farragut,  to  the  effect  that  a  formidable 
"  ram "  was  lying  in  the  Ya/.oo  River,  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi 
above  Vicksburg.  She  had  been  commenced  at  Memphis,  and  two  days 
before  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Pillow' 
she  was  towed  down  the  river  with 
materials  sufficient  to  finish  her.  She 
was  now  comjjleted,  with-  low-pres- 
sure engines  possessing  in  the  aggre- 
gate nine  hundred  horse-power,  and 
was  named  Arkansas.*  Farragut 
sent  the  gun-boats  Garondelet  and 
Tyltr.,  and  Ellet's  ram,  the  Queen  of 
thf,  West,  to  rcconnoitcr  her  positioi<. 
They  passed  cautiously  up  the  Yazoo 
on  the  15th,  about  six  miles,  when 
suddenly  they  oncoimtered  the  for- 
midable foe,  A  sharp  contest  ensued, 
ill  which  the  armored  CarondeUt, 
Captain   Walke,  bore  the  most  con- 


DATJD   Q.    FARRAQUT. 


^  lie  lost  by  the  Arc  df  the  b.itterles  ftfleen  killed  nn<!  thirty  wounded. 

•This  is  from  ft  slietch  of  the  Ciiffs  iiiftde  bf  the  writer  from  l!ie  sleamor  /ndi'ina,  in  April,  1R66.  These 
ritllii,  on  the  east  lianlc  of  the  river,  are  ftt  a  aliarp  turn  in  the  strefim.  iiboiit  eighteen  milea  below  Natehet. 
They  are  of  yellow  eiay,  and  rise  from  oni>  Imndred  and  fifty  to  t«-o  hnndrod  feet  above  the  writer, 

"  See  page  29S. 

*  This  wa«  a  sea-going  steamer  of  1,200  to,is  burden,  and  li&d  a  cutwater  composed  of  a  sharp,  »«ilid  beak  of 
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spicuous  part.     After  a  severe  contest,  in  which  the 

injured  a,.d  lost  fourteen  men  killed  and  wounde<l,  an, 

five   killed   and   wounded,  the  latter,  beating  off  an. 

antagonists,  made  her  way  down  the  Yazoo  into  th. 

shelter  under  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg 

Farragut   now  ran  past  the  Vicksburg  batteries 

below,  and  he  and  Davis  abandoned  the  bolbardm"" 

•  July,  1862.    ^^^'  another  attempt  was  made  to  capture 

sas.     The  i:,sex,  Captain  W.  D.  Porter,  an 

West  were  employed  for  the  purpose,  while  the  gun-b 
the  batteries  above  and  below  the  town.  The  aUem, 
and,-  as  the  river  was  falling  fast,  and  thus  made 
efficient,  the  si«ge  of  Vicksburg  was  abandoned,  un 
Washington,  and  Farragut's  fleet  returned  to  Xew  OH, 
transports  having  been  annoyed  by  the  firing  upon  the 
at  Donaldsonvdle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river" at  the 


»0»T  BOTLBR,  AT   DONALIMONriLLI.1 

La  Fourche,  he  ordered  that  village  to  be  bombarded 
'  Ang.  10.      'nfi'ibitants  of  his  intention.     Much  of  the  to 

earthwork  />!  '''''  ''J«'-«-ar^l  occupied  by  National  troop, 
earth woi  k  there,  and  named  it  Fort  Butler. 

VV  lien  Farragut  descended  the   river.  General   Will 

roops  debarked  at  Eaton  Rouge,  for  the  purpose  of™ 

It.     Tie-enforcements  were  sent  to  him,  and  Farra<r„t  tool 

.Z::t"r  '°'''"?  *'"  P'^^^  ''  "~'-^'-     WiHiam^s  tr 
severely  from  sickness,  and  this  fact,  in  an  e.vac.gemted 

communicated  to  Van  Dorn  by  resident  secession'ift^Te  , 
d.tion  to  capture  the  post.     It  was  composed  of  about  i 

on  the  left  and  the  fort         ""S^' "*«•     ^'•«  """"th  of  the  Bn^q  L.  Fonrche  i,  ««n  1 
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Ariansqg.  He  approached  the  city  with  General  Daniel  Ruggles,  of  Massa- 
chosetts,  leading  his  left  wing,  and  General  Charles  Clarke  his  right'  With 
his  entire  force  moving  along  the  two  roads  that  enter  Baton  Rouge  from 
the  southwest,  he  made  a  vigorous  attack  at  the  early  morning  twilight  of 
the  5th  of  August. 

Williams  was  expecting  an  attack,  and  had  well  disposed  his  troops  to 
meet  it,  both  from  land  and  water,  as  Confederate  ^un-boats  had  come  out 
of  the  Red  River,  and  the  Arkansas  was  expected.  His  forces  consisted 
of  only  about  twenty-five  hundred  effective  men.  The  regiments  were  very 
thin,  on  account  of  sickness.  ^  He  posted  the  Fourth  Wisconsin  on  Bayou 
Gros,  on  the  extreme  left,  with  "a  portion  of  Manning's  battery  in  the 
Arsenal  grounds  on  its  left.  On  the  right  of  that  regiment  was  the  Ninth 
Connecticut,  with  four  of  Manning's  guns,  in  the  Government  cemetery. 
To  the  left  of  the  Greenwell  Springs  road  was  the  Fourteenth  Maine ;  and 
next  came  the  Twenty-first  Indiana,  posted  in  the  woods  in  rear  of  the 
Magnolia  Cemetery,  with  four  guns  of  Everett's  battery.  Then  the  Sixth 
Michigan  was  posted  across  the  country  road  on  the  right  of  the  cemetery 
and  the  Clay  Cut  road,  with  two  guns.  In  the  rear  of  the  two  last-named 
regiments  was  the  Seventh  Vermont,  near  the  Catholic  Cemetery,  and  next 
the  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  forming  the  right,  posted  about,  half  a  mile  in 
the  rear  of  the  State-House,  and  supporting  Nim's  battery.' 

The  first  blow  in  the  attack  fell  upon  the  Fourth  Maine,  Second  Indiana, 
and  Sixth  Michigan.  They  were  at  first  pushed  back,  when  General  Wil- 
liams ordered  up  the  Ninth  Connecticut,  Fourth  Wisconsin,  and  a  section  of 
Manning's  battery  to  the  support  of  the  left,  and  the  Thirtieth  Massachusetts 
and  two  sections  of  Nimm's  battery  to  the  support  of  the  right.  The  battle 
raged  fiercely  for  about  two  hours,  and  in  the  hottest  of  the  fray  the  Twenty- 
first  Indiana  was  grandly  conspicuous.  It  lost  all  of  its  field-officers  before 
the  end  of  the  action.'  Seeing  this.  General  Williams  placed  himself  at  its 
head,  exclaiming,  "  Boys !  your  field-officers  are  all  gone ;  I  will  lead  yon." 
Thej  gave  him  hearty  cheers,  when  a  bullet  passed  through  his  breast,  and 
he  fell  dead.  He  had  just  issued  directions  for  the  line  to  fall  back,  which  it 
did  in  good  order,  with  Colonel  T.  W.  Cahill,  of  the  Ninth  Connecticut,  in 
chief  command.  The  Confederates,  dreadfully  smitten,  also  fell  back,  and 
then  retreated.     So  ended  The  Batixk  op  Baton  Rouok.* 

The  dreaded  Arkansas,  which  was  expected  to  sweep  every  National 
vessel  from  the  Mississippi,  and  "  drive  the  Yankees  from  New  Orleans,"  did 
not  appear  in  time  for  the  fight.  On  the  following  morning.  Porter,  with  the 
£!Kea!,  accompanied  by  the  Cayuga  and  Sumter,  went  up  the  river  to  meet 
her. .  They  found  her  five  miles  above  Baton  Rouge,  when  an  engagement 
ensued.  Owing  to  defects  in  her  engines,  the  Arkansas  became  unmanage- 
able, when  she  was  headed  to  the  river-bank,  and  set  on  fire.  Her  maga- 
zine exploded,  and  the  monster  was  blown  into  fragments. 

■  Bnekemidgn^t  troopA  ooiulsted  of  two  LonialuiA,  two  Mlulsslppl.  stx  Kentockj.  and  two  TennciM* 
reginMDta,  and  on*  Alabama  regtmcnt,  with  tkirtccn  gnns  aad  a  ooniiderablo  fnerrllla  foroe. 

*  BcpOTt  of  Uentanaat  Qmitnj  Weitwl  to  General  Botler,  Angnat  7,  1862. 

>  Ll«atenant.colunel  Keith  and  Major  Ilajes  were  severelj  wonndod,  and  Adjntant  I^tham  woa  Icilleil. 

*  8e«  reports  of  Colonelt  Cnhill.  Dndlej.  and  othera,  and  Lieutenant  Welttel  The  National  Insa  waa  reported 
el^ty-twn  liilled,  two  hundred  and  &ft/-BTe  wonnded,  and  thirtj-four  mlMlng.    Thp  Confed*rat«  lou  la  not 

Th*  National*  took  about  on*  hondred  of  them  priionera. 

Tot.  II.— .14 
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Soon  after  the  i-epnlse  of  the  Confederates  at  Baton  Rouge,  tkat  post 
was  evacuated  by  the  Nationals,  and  Porter  ascended  the  river  to  reconnoiter 
batteries  said  to  be  in  coarse  of  construction  at  Port  Hudson.    lie  passed 
up  above  to  Bayou  Sara  to  coal,  where  guerrillas  fired  upon  him.    The  little 
town  was  destroyed  in  consequence.     Because  of  the  fiendish  act  of  armed 
citiisens  of  Natchez  in  firing  on  a  boat's  crew  who  went  on  shore  to  procure 
ice  for  sick  men,  that  city  was  bombarded  by  the  JSisex,  set  on  fire,  and  cap- 
tured.   The  £!ssex  then  turned  back,  and  on  her  passage  down 
*^^^'     *^*  river  had  a  short  and  sharp  contest*  with  the  growing  bat- 
teries at  Port  Hudson. 

General  Butler  was  satisfied,,  at  the  bcgioning  of  September,  that  the 
Confederates  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  attempting  to  retake  New  Orleani!, 
and  he  sent  out  some  aggressive  expeditions.  The  most  important  move- 
ment of  this  kind  was  to  "  repossess  "  the  rich  district  of  La  Fourche,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  that  purpose  he  sent  the  gallant 
Weitzel,  then  a  brigadier-general,  with  a.  brigade  of  infantry,  with  artillery 
and  Barnet's*cavalry.  Late  in  October,  Weitzel  landed  at  Donaldsonville, 
and  traversed  the  region  in  its  rear  and  south  of  it  with  very  little  difficulty, 
»  Oetobw.  ^^^  *  sharp  fight  near  Labadieville  on  the  27th.*  The  Confede- 
rates, under  McPheeters,  were  there  on  both  sides  of  the  Bayou  La 
Fourche,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery.  Weitzel  brought  up  his  cannon  and 
moved  to  the  attack,  with  the  Thirteenth  Connecticut  and  Severity-fifth  New 
York  in  advance.  A  battle  was  soon  opened,  in  which  the  Eighth  New 
Hampshire  and  Twelfth  Connecticut  gallantly  co-operated  with  the  other 
two  regiments.  The  batteries  of  Thompson  and  Carruth  did  eminent  ser- 
vice. The  Confederates  were  driven  and  pursued  about  four  miles.  Weiuel 
lost  eighteen  killed  and  seventy-four  wounded.  He  captured  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  prisoners  and  one  piece  of  artillery. 

Weitzel  now  marched  on  through  the  country,  to  open  communication 
with  the  city  by  the  bayou,  and  the  Railway  connecting  Brashear  City  with 
New  Orleans.  It  was  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the  white  people,  and 
the  negroes  received  the  victor  joyfully  as  their  deliverer.  The  industrial 
operations  of  the  district  were  paralyzed,  and  General  Butler  thought  it 
expedient,  as  a  state  policy  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  confiscate  the 
entire  property  of  the  district.  He  did  so,  and  he  appointed  a  commission 
to  take  charge  of  it.'  By  that  commission  the  negroes  were  employed  and 
subsisted,  and  the  crops  were  saved.  Two  Congressional  districts  in  Lonisi- 
ana  were  now  recovered,  and  in  December  the  loyal  citizens  of  New  Orleans 
elected  to  seats  in  Congress  Benjamin  F.  Flanders  and  Michael  Hahn,  the 
number  of  Union  votes  in  the  city  exceeding  by  a  thousand  the  number  of 
votes  cast  for  secession.  < 

General  Butler  was  superseded  in  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 

Gulf  late  in  the  autumn'  by  General  Banks.    The  latter  arrived  at 

New  Orleans  on  the  14th  of  December,  and  was  received  by  the 

commanding  general  with  great  courtesy.     Banks  formally  assumed  his  new 

duties  on  the  16th,  and  on  the  24th,  Butler,  afl«r  issuing  an  admirable  ftre- 


'  Till*  eommladon  »>n>l>t«1  of  M^or  J.  M.  Bell,  LI«nUn*nt-«oloa«1  J.  B.  Klmnun.  mi  Oifitnln  Fii!I»r,  of 
U»  8eTMit7-Sfth  New  York  Volnntam,  th*  Utter  being  made  proTott-miirshal  of  the  dliitrtcL 
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well  address  to  the  citizens,'  embarked  in  a  steamer  for  New  York.  His 
administration  had  been  marked  by  great  vigor  and  justice,  as  the  friend  and  ' 
defender  of  the  loyal  and  the  oppressed,  and  the  uncompromising  foe  of  the 
rebellious.'  He  took  *ith  him  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  soldiers  for 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  he  turned  over  to  his  successor  seventeen 
thousand  eight  hundred  well-drilled  and  disciplined  men,*among  whom,  as 
we  have  observed,  were  regiments  of  colored  troops. 

In  the  mean  time  some  active  military  operations  had  been  in  progress 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  For  some  time  General  Curtis,  whom  wo  left  at 
Helena,'  was  unable  to  do  much  more  than  menace  Little  Rock  and  watch 
and  smite  guerrilla  bands,  which,  in  conjunction  with  others  in  Missouri, 
soon  crystallized  into  quite  a  formidable  army,  as  we  shall  observe  presently. 

Since  the  autumn  of  1861,  Gieneral  J.  M.  Schofield,  Lyon's  second  at  the 
battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,*  had  been  in  command  of  the  militia  of  Missouri, 
and  in  June,  1 862,  that  State  was  erected  into  a  separate  military  district, 
with  Schofield  at  its  head.  He  was  vigilant  and  active ;  but  when  Curtis 
withdrew  to  the  Mississippi,  and  left  Arkansas  and  Southern  Missouri  open 
to  the  operations  of  guerrilla  bands,  then  numerous  in  the  western  part  of 
the  former  State,  he  found  his  forces  inadequate  to  keep  down  the  secession- 
ists in  his  district.  When  Price  "crossed  the  Mississippi,  early  in  May,  he 
sent  back  large  numbers  of  Missourians  to  recruit  guerrilla  bands  for  active 
service  during  the  summer,  and  these,  at  the  middle  of  July,  were  very 
namerons  in  the  interior,  and  were  preparing  to  seize  important  points  in  the 
State.  To  meet  the  danger,  Schofield  obtained  authority  from  the  Governor 
to  organize  all  the  militia  of  the  State.  This  drew  a  sharp  dividing  line 
between  the  loyal  and  disloyal  inhabitants.-  He  soon  had  fifty  thousand 
names  on  his  rolls,  of  whom  nearly  twenty  thousand  were  ready  for  efiective 
service  at  the  close  of  July,  when  the  failure  of  the  campaign  against  Rich- 
mond 80  encouraged  the  secessionists  in  Missouri,  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  keep  them  in  check. 

Schofield's.  army  of  volunteers  and  militia  was  scattered  over  Missouri  in 
sit  divbions,'  and  for  two  months  a  desperate  and  sanguinary  guerrilla  war- 

1  See  Parton^s  BtUlerin  Ntw  OrUant^  page  <IOa. 

*  0«iKraI  Batter  found  a  largo  portion  of  tho  wealthier  and  more  Inflaenttal  of  tbo  Inhabitants  of  New 
Orlnni,  natlre  and  foreign,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Qoverument  He  also  fonnd  that,  In  consequence  of  their  ^ 
rebcllloa,  there  was  wide-spread  distress  among  the  poorer  elasses  of  the  city,  and  he  resolved  to  make  the 
satborsof  Ihclr  misery  contribnte  largely  to  their  reUet  lie  discovered  a  list  of  conbdbntors  to  the  fund  raised 
tv  the  promotion  of  the  rebellion,  with  the  amoant  of  their  sabscrlptiona,  and  he  at  once  assessed  thojm,  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  twen^-flve  per  cent  of  that  amoant,  In  Torioos  ways  he  made  them  play  the  part  of  bene- 
&ct«s  of  the  poor.  During  the  few  months  fae  was  there,  he  collected,  by  fines,  forfeitures,  confiscations,  taxo- 
U<m,  and  sastssmenta,  $1,088,000,  all  of  which,  as  documentary  evidence  shows,  he  faithfully  applied  to  the 
pabllc  service.  He  expended  |fi25,000  In  feeding  the  poor  of  New  Orleans ;  he  sent  to  the  Qovcmmont  Treasury 
$34^000 ;  and  handed  to  the  qnorterin aster  and  commissary  of  his  snooessor  about  $200,000.  -  He  was  cursctl  by 
the  rcbflliona,  and  beloved  by  the  loyal  and  oppressed. 

In  hie  C&rcwell  address  Oenenil  Butler  said :  **I  saw  that  this  rebellion  was  a  war  of  the  aristocrats  against 
the  middling  men — of  the  rich  against  tho  poor :  a  war  of  the  land-owner  against  the  laborer ;  that  It  was  a 
straggle  for  the  retention  of  power  i7\  the  hands  of  the  few  against  the  many ;  and  1  found  no  conclusion  to  it, 
save  ia  the  subjugation  of  the  few  and  the  dislnthrallment  of  the  many.  I  therefore  felt  no  hpsitatiun  In  taking 
the  substance  of  the  wealthy,  who  had  caused  the  war,  to  feed  the  innooont  poor  who  hod  suffered  by  the  war. 
Aud  I  shall  now  leave  yQu  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  I  tarry  with  me  the  blessings  of  the  humble«And 
loyal,  nndcT  the  roof  of  the  cottage  and  In  the  cabin  of  the  slave,  and  so  am  quite  content  to  Incur  the  sneers  of 
t^  talon  or  the  curses  of  the  rich." 

*  SeepageflSR 
«  SeepaeeSft. 

*  Colonel  John  U.  Nelll,  of  the  Mlssonri  State  Mllltia,  commanded  tho  northeastern  part  of  the  State;  Qen- 
oml  Ben  Loan  the  north west4sm ;  Qeneral  James  Totten  the  central;  General  F.  B.  Brown  the  southwestern; 
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fare  was  carried  on  in  the  bosom  of  that  Commonweal 

■  being  northward  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  McNeill's  d 

gent  bands  under  leaders  like  Poindexter,  Porter,  Cob 

five  thousand  stroncf  were  very  active.     On 

McNeill,  with  one  thousand  cavalry  and  si 

with  about  twenty-five  hundred,  men  of  all  arms,  had 

four  hours  at  Kirksville,  in  Adair  County.     Porter  was 

of  one  hundred  and  eighty  killed  and  about  five  hui 

several  wagon-loads  of  arms.     McNeill's  loss  was  twe 

sixty  wounded.     Four  days  later,'  Colonel  C 

""'  hundred  horsemen  and  two  guns,  attacked 

ter's  guerrillas,  twelve  hundred  strong,  while  crossing 

in  the  night.     Many  of  the  guerrillas  were  driven  into 

drowned.     The  survivors  fled  northward  to  join  Porter, 

Loan,  who  forced  them  back  and  exposed  them  to  ano; 

Guitar.     The  forces  of  both  guerrilla  chiefs,  as  well  as 

broken  up  and  dispersed.     From  April  until  Scptembe 

loyal  warriors  in  Missouri  were  engaged  in  about  one  h 

An    attempt  to  aid  the   Missouri  guerrillas  was  r 

southern  brethren  early  in  August.     Nearly  eiglit  hun 

Colonel  Hughes,  attacked  and  captured'  I 

western    border,  with  three   hundred  and  1 

airy,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Buell ;  and,  at  .about  thi 

Coffey,  with  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  from  Arkansas,  ir 

Missouri,  and  pushed  on  rapidly  northward  to  form  a  j 

and  seize  Lcxi 
lowed  by  Colonc 
twelve  hundrei 
and  a  eombinat 
formed  to  capt 
The  insurgent  I 
tion,  and  in  a  c 
in  Jackson  Cou 
ter,  who  had  sal 
with  tight  hu; 
were  successful, 
was  wounded, 
guns.  Cofiey  t 
about  fourthous; 
when  he  was  ah 
that  General  Ji 
commanding  in.  Kansas,  was  threatening  his  line  of  r 
force,  while  the  commands  of  Loan  and  Wright  were 


JAm8  O.   BLimT. 


Oilonel  J.  M.  Glover,  of  the  Third  Missouri  01711117,  at  EolUj  and' Colonel  L 
Volunteer  cavalry,  at  St.  Louis. 

'  Totten  was  dlreclert  by  Schofield  to  strilco  Hughes  before  he  could  Join  C 
Kans-v.  was  ri-qnc^ti-d  to  send  a  force  from  Fort  Scott  to  co-opemto  In  cutting  oiT 
time  Colonel  Fitz-TTenry  Warren,  with  the  First  Iowa  cavalry,  was  sent  from  Clir 
janction  with  Mc^or  Foster,  whom  Totten  had  sent  out  from  Lexinitnn  In  search 
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him.  He  saddenly  turned  his  &oe  eouth'ward,  and,  elading  Blant  while 
oovered  -^rith  darkness,  he  fled  back  into  Arkansas  with  very  little  loss,  hotly 
pursued  to  the  borders  of  that  State. 

Missoari  was  now  somewhat  relieved,  but  the  Confederates  were  gatheiv 
ing  in  force  in  Arkansas,  where  they  were  joined  by  conscripts  from  Southern 
Missouri,  and  a  lai^e  number  of  troops  from  Texas.  Their  entire  number 
was  estimated  to  be  fifty  thousand  at  the  middle  of  September,  with  General 
T.  C.  Hindman'  in  chief  command,  assisted  by  Generals  Rains,  Parsons, 
Cooper,  McBride,  and  others.  So  threatening  was  this  gathering, 
that  Schofield  took  the  field  in  person,  and  Genei-al  Curtb  sue-  '^g  **' 
ceeded  bim*  in  command  of  the  District  of  Missouri. 

Schofield  had  at  this  time,  at  and*  near  Springfield,  over  ten  thousand 
troops,  of  whom  eight  thousand  were  available  for  active  operations,  after 
providing  means'  for  keeping  open  his  communications.  This  Avas  called  the 
Army  of  the  Prontier.  Of  these  about  five  thousand'  were  cavalry.  He 
had  also  ojcteen  pieces  of  artillery,  with  a  complement  of  men  and  horses. 
With  these  he  moved  totirard  Arkansas,  with  the  knowledge  that  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  foe  was  oa  his  immediate  front.  General  Salomon  led 
the  advance  of  over  four  thousand  men.  'His  vanguard  was  attacked  at 
Newtonia,'  when  he  moved  forward  with  his  whole  force  and 
jomed  in  the  straggle.  After  a  contest  which  lasted  all  day,  he  "'' 
was  defeated,  but  with  little  loss,  and  retreated  to  Sareoxie,  coveted  by  the 
brigade  of  Colonel  Hall. 

Schofield  pressed  on  to  Sareoxie,  where  he  was  joined  by  General  Blnnt^ 
and  the  combined  forces,  ten  thousand  strong,  pushed  forward  to'  attack  the 
Confederates  at  Newtonia,  whose  number  was  estimated  at  about  fifteen 
thousand.  Blunt  and  Totten  approached  at  different  points,  when  the  Con- 
federates, who  were  illy  equipped,  fled  without  striking  a  blow,  and  were 
chased  about  thirty  miles  into  Arkansas. 

Schofield  moved  cautiously  on,  keeping  his  commonioationB  well  guarded, 
and  on  the  17th  of  October  he  was  on  the  old  battle-ground  of  Pea  Ridge. 
The  Confederates  were  divided,  a  part,  under  General  Cooper,  having  gone 
westward  to  Maysville,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  communications  with 
Fort  Scott,  while  the  main  body,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Rains, 
with  about  three  thousand  cavalry  in  the  rear  to  mask  the  movement,  were 
retreating  toward  Hiintsville,  in  Madison  County.  Blunt  was  sent  after 
Cooper,  while  Schofield,  with  his  main  army,  made  a  forced  march  over  the 
White  River  Mountains  toward  Hnntsville,  resting  eight  miles  from  that 
vilh^e,  where  Rains  had  encamped  the  day  before. 

Blunt  made  a  hard  night's  march,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of 
October*  attacked  Cooper  at  old  Fort  Wayne,  near  Maysville,  ^ 
captured  his  four  guns,  routed  his  men,  and  drove  them  in  disoiv 
der  toward  Fort  Gibson,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Schofield  did  not  even  get 
sight  of  the  foe  at  Himtaville,  for  on  his  arrival  there  he  found  they  were  in 
fiill  retreat  over  the  mountains  toward  Ozark,  with  a  determination  to 
avoid  a  battle  until  expected  re-enforcements  should  arrive.  He  pur- 
sued them   some  distance,   when  he  turned   northward,  and  marched  to 
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Cross  Hollows  and    Osage   Springs,  near  Pea  Ridge.'      There  he  learned 
that  between  three  and  four  thousand  Confederate  cavalry  were  encamped 

on  White  River,  eight  miles  firom 
Fayetteville.     He    immediately  or- 
dered General  Francis  J.  Hemw  to 
march  with  about  a  thousand  caviltj 
to    attack   their  rear,   and    Genenl 
Totten  to  advance  from  Fayetteville 
and  fall  on  their  front.     Herron  fint 
reached  the  foe.     It  wu 
at  the  dawn  of  the  28tk' 
His  attack  was  so  vigorous  that  tk- 
Confederates  fled  to  the  mountsiat, 
leaving  their  camp  equipage  behind. 
Missouri  was  now  comparatively  se- 
cure from  danger,  and  the  impottute 
of   the    services    of   Schofield   vts 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  lov- 
alista  of  that  State.     Late- in  November  he  was  compelled  by  sickness  to 
resign  his  command,  and  leave  it  in  charge  of  General  Blunt. 

General  Hindman  now  prepared  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  for  the  recoverr 
of  his  State.  By  a  merciless  conscription,  and  the  concentration  of  scattere<l 
forces,  he  had  collected  in  the  western  part  of  Arkansas  over  twenty  thou- 
'sand  men  at  the  close  of  November.  Blunt,  with  the  First  division,  was 
'then  at  Lindsay's  Prairie,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Maysvillc,  and 
on  the  26th'  was  informed  that  Hindroan's  advance,  consisting  of 
a  strong  body  of  cavalry  under  IVIarmaduke,  was  at  Cane  Ilill,  aboa: 
thirty  miles  south  of  him.  On  the  following  morning  Blunt  went  for- 
ward with  five  thousand  men,  provisioned  for  four  days,  and  thirty  pieces  of 
artillery,  to  attack  Marmaduke.  They  ■marched  twenty-seven  miles  that  day. 
bivouacked  at  night,  and  at  dawn  the  next  morning  his  advance,  composeii 
of  only  two  hundred  of  the  Second  Kansas  cavalry,  and  his  own  staff  and 
body-guard,  with  two  mountain  howitzers  and  Rabb's  battery,  were  within 
half  a  mile  of  Marmaduke's  camp  before  they  met  with  resistance.  Tbe 
main  body  had  been  detained,  and  an  artillery  duel  was  kept  up  until  their 
approach,  when  Marmaduke  retreated  to  his  reserves  on  the  Boston  Moun- 
tains, and  took  a  good  position  OJi  a  height.  Blunt,  with  his  entire  force, 
assailed  him  vigorously,  and,  by  a  charge  of  the  Second  Kansas  cavalry. 
Third  Cherokee  Indians,  and  Eleventh  Kansas  infantry,  he  was  driven  away 
and  compelled  to  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Van  Buren.  Blunt  then  took 
position  at  Cane  Hill.  His  loss  in  The  Battle  of  Boston  MouuTArss  was 
four  killed  and  thirty-six  wounded.  Marmaduke  had  seventy-five  killed. 
The  number  of  his  wounded  is  not  known. 

Hindman  now  determined  to  crush  Blunt,  and  on  the  1st  of  December  ho 
crossed  the  Arkansas  River  at  Van  Buren  with  about  eleven  thousand  men, 
including  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  joined  Marmaduke  at  a  point  fifteen 
miles  northward.     Informed  of  this.  Blunt  sent  to  Herron,  then  in  Alissouri, 


♦  November. 
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for  assistance.  That  excellent  officer  was  at  Wilson's  Creek  when  the  mes- 
sage reached  him,  and  within  three  hours  afterward  his  divisions  (Second  and 
TTiird),  which  were  fortunately  much  nearer  the  Arkansas  border,  were  mov- 
ing southward  with  guns  and  trains  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day.  They 
were  at  Elk  Horn  on  the  6th,*  when  Herron  sent  forward  his  cav- 
alry, three  thousand  strong,  under  Colonel  Wickersham,  for  the 
immediate  relief  of  Blunt,  and,  pressing  on  with  the  main  army,  he 
reached  Fayetteville  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  having  marched  all  night. 
Resting  there  only  one  hour,  he  marched  on  for  Cane  Ilill,  and  at  the  end  of 
less  than  six  miles  he  met  a  part  of  the  cavalry.he  had  dispatched  from  Elk 
Horn,  who  had  been  smitten  and  broken  ten  miles  from  Cane  Hill  by  Mar- 
madnke's  horsemen. 

Herron  was  now  in  a  perilous  position.  For  two  days  Blunt  bad  been 
gkirmishing  with  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  advance  of  Hindman's  main 
army,  when  the  fact'  was  the  Confederates  had  turned  hla  lefl,  were  making 
for  Blunt's  trains,  under  the  charge  of  General  Salomons,  at  Rhea's  Mill, 
and  were  interposing  between  him  and  Herron's  in&ntry  and  artillery.  This 
alarming  fact  he  discovered  on  the  6th,  and  two  hours  afterward  Wicker- 
sham, with  four  cavalry  regiments,'  arrived  at  Cane  Hill,  and  reported  that 
Herron  would  be  at  Fayetteville  the  next  morning.  Blunt  tried  to  warn 
Herron  of  his  danger,  but  failed,  because  of  the  vigilance  of  Marmaduke's 
cavalry ;  and  that  active  and  earnest  officer  was  allowed  to  march  on  until  he 
met  the  mounted  vanguard  of  his  enemy  in  force,  at  a  little  settlement  <m 
Illinois  Creek,  called  Prairie  Grove. 

Herron  was  divested  of  his  cavalry,  and  had  only  about  four  thousand 
men  ready  for  action.  He  was  in  a  strong  position,  and  might  have  made  a 
good  defensive  stand,  but,  unconscious  of  great  danger  near,  and  being  intent 
on  the  relief  of  Blunt,  he  drove  the  Confederate  cavalry  across  the  Creek, 
when  he  was  confix>nted  by  a  force  of  infantry  and  artillery  under  Hindman, 
Parsons,  and  Frost,  nearly  twenty  thousand  strong.  They  were  well  posted 
on  a  wooded  ridge,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  ford,  and  so  thoroughly 
masked  that  Herron  did  not  suspect  their  real  numbers.  He  pushed  a  light 
battery  across  to  feel  the  foe.  It  was  instantly  driven  back.  Under  cover 
of  a  feint  of  another  advance,  he  pushed  a  battery  (Murphy's)  across  the 
creek  half  a  mile  farther  down,  and  opened  partially  on  the  flank  of  the  foa 
During  the  surprise  and  conftision  which  this  occasioned,  and  which  gave  the 
impression  that  his  force  was  much  larger  than  it  really  was,  he  pushed  three 
fall  batteries  across  the  ford  in  his  front,  supported  by  three  full  regiments.* 
These,  within  sixty  minutes,  silenced  the  guns  of  their  antagonists,  and 
then,  advancing  across  open  fields,  hurling  before  them  a  storm  of  grape  and 
canister,  they  pushed  up  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  ridge.  Then 
the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  regiments  were  ordered  to  charge  and  capture  the 
Confederate  battery  on  their  front.  This  was  done  in  a  few  minutes,  but 
they  were  unable  to  hold  it,  and  fell  back,  when  the  foe,  resolved  on  captur- 
ing Herron's  batteries,  dashed  forward,  but  were  repulsed  in  turn  with  heavy 
loss.     Now  two  fresh  regiments,  under  Colonel  Houston  (T-^^^nty-sixth  Indi- 

I  Steand  WtMnn«<ii,  Fltit  low*.  Tenth  Illlnola,  and  Eighth  Mtsaonri. 

'  TbeM  weM  tht  hattartcs  of  Ctpbkin  Baekot  uil  Lleutenanct  Forest  and  Bwrlai.    Tha  6api>ortlii(  n(|. 
mniU  veic  tb<  KInth  Iowa,  Twentieth  Wlaeonsin,  and  Nlnetf-fourth  lllluota. 
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ana  and  Thirty-seventh  Illinois),  came  up  gallantly,  cha 
tured  the  Confederate  battery,  but  they  too  were  compi 
While  Ilerron  was  thus  struggling,  at  half-past  tw 
noon.  Blunt  came  up  and  fell  upon  the  Confederate  1< 
had  been  massed  to  turn  Ileri-on's  right.  A  severe  I 
brought  three  batteries  to  bear,  which  soon  drove  thos< 
and  tlTeir  supporters  back  into  the  woods,  where  Colon* 
force,'  charged  upon  them.  Then  ensued  a  musketry  1 
the  National  artillery  doing  admirable  service  at  the  sai 
Tenney,  with  six  10-poundcr  Parrotts,  unsupported 
infantry  attack,  during  which  the  Confederate  Gener: 
fell.  At  about  the  same  time  an  attempt  to  capture  t 
and  Hopkins  was  repelled,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  assa 
the  conflict,  and  the  Nationals  slept  on  their  arms  on  tli 
ing  to  renew  the  struggle  in  the  morning.  But  the  ' 
desire  for  more  fighting,  and  retreated  under  cover  of  t 
the  dawn,  Hindraan  asked  for  a  personal  conference  w: 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  Avas  granted,  but  proved  t 
keep  back  a  pursuit  of  his  flying  army,  which,  as  B 
learned,  had  commenced  departing  several  hours  before 
'  having  left  their  transportation  south  of  the  mountains, 
escaped.  Thus  ended  the  sanguinary  Battle  of  Praif 
While  the  war  was  thus  progressing  in  the  region 
sippi,  on  its  western  side,  it  was  seen  in  many  of  its  dii 
farther  west  in  Texas,  the  extreme  southwestern  State  of 
the  time  when  Twiggs  betrayed  it  into  the  hands  of  ti 
loyal  people  of  that  State  suffered  intensely  from  the  c 
gents.  In  Western  Texas,  where  there  were  few  slavi 
que.itly  more  patriotism,  the  Union  element  was  very  str< 
and  the  inhabitants  were  both  hated  and  feared  by  the 
spii-ators,  who  moved  over  the  country  with  fire  and  rop< 
and  strangle  loyal  citizens. 

The  Bufferings  of  the  Texan  loyalists  were  intensified 
of  1862,  after  the  reverses  of  the  Confederates  in  Ten 
was  placed  under  martial  law,  and  a  merciless  conscr 
The  country  was  scoured  by  guerrilla  bands,  who  c 
atrocious  crimes,  robbing  and  murdering  all  who  wen 
being  friends  of  their  country.  Great  numbers  of  the 
to  flee  from  the  State  to  Mexico,  singly  and  in  small  i 
fugitives  escaped,  but  a  greater  portion  were  captured  I 
murdered.  One  of  the  organs  of  the  conspirators  {Sd 
said  exultingly,  "Their bones  are  bleaching  on  the  soil  c 
Red  River  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  counties  o; 
their  bodies  are  suspended  by  scores  from  the  Black  Jac 

'  Tbo  Tenth  ami  Thirteenth,  and  a  part  of  tlie  Second  and  Eleventh  Kansas  an 
'  Bcports  of  Genjrals  Blunt  and  Hcrrtin.  and  Ocncnil  Hindman.  The  Nat 
K-M  I,14S,  of  whom  167  «ero  killed.  79S  wounded,  and  IM  missing.  A  greater  pc 
tured  by  Marmadiike  when  he  first  att.-icked  Ilerron's  eavalry.  General  Clnnt  est 
»t  about  8.000,  OS  his  cnmmand  buried  ahont  1,000  killed  on  tho  battle-field. 
I.31T,  and  claimed  to  havo  captured  27-5  prisoners^  5  flag.^  23  wagons,  and  more  thar 
•  See  chapter  XI.,  volume  I. 
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A  notable  and  representative  instance  of  the  treatment  receiTcd  by  the 
Texan  loyalists  at  the  hands  of  their  oppressors  is  found  in  the  narrative  of 
an  attempt  of  about  sixty  of  them,  mostly  young  Germans  belonging  to  the 
best  families  in  Western  Texas,  to  leave  the  country.  They  collected  at 
Fredericksburg, .  on  the  firontier,  intending  to  make  their  way  to  New 
Orleans  by  way  of  Mexico,  and  join  the  National  army.  On  the  night  of 
the  9th  of  August  they  encamped  on  the  edge  of  a  cedar  brake,  on  the 
Nueces  River,  about  forty  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande.  They  had  moved 
with  such  secrecy  that  they  scarcely  felt  any  apprehension  of  danger  from 
the  guerrillas,  who  were  scouring  the  country  with  orders  to  kill  all  Union 
men.  But  they  were  betrayed,  and  a  leader  named  Duff  sent  over  one  hun- 
dred men  to  surprise  and  destroy  them.  At  near  daylight  they  approached 
the  camp,  and  captured  one  of  the  party.  His  life  was  offered  him  as  a 
reward  if  he  would  lead  them  to  the  camp  of  his  companions.  He  refused, 
and  was  hanged.  The  guerrillas  then  fell  upon  the  patriots  who  were  sleep- 
ing. A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  and  at  length,  opposed  by  overwhelming 
ntunbers  and  superior  weapons,  the  Unionists  were  conquered,  but  not  until 
two-thirds  of  their  number  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  survivors  fled 
toward  the  Rio  Grande.  Some  escaped,  and  others  were  captured,  tortured, 
and  hnng.  The  wounded,  already  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  were  mur- 
dered in  the  most  barbarous  manner  by  bullets,  bayonets,  bowie-knives,  and 
hangmg.  Some,  who  were  actually  dying,  were  dragged  to  trees  and  hung 
by  the  fiends.  The  commander  of  the  butchers.  Lieutenant  Lilley,  afterward 
boasted  that  he  killed  several  of  the  wounded  with  his  own  hands,  "  empty- 
ing two  revolvers "  in  shooting  them !  The  lives  of  forty  of  the  sixty 
young  men  were  sacrificed  at  an  expense  to  the  murderers  of  eight  killed 
and  fourteen  wounded  in  the  battle.  When  the  banner  of  the  Republic 
gave  protection  to  the  loyalists  of 
Texas,  three  years  later,  measures 
were  taken  to  collect  the  remains  of 
the  slain  and  bury  them.  This  was 
accomplished,  and  a  fine  monument 
was  erected  to  their  memory.' 

Some  attempts  had  been  made  to 
"repossess"  important  points  in 
Texas,  especially  the  city  of  Galves- 
ton. So  early  as  the  1 7th 
of  May,"  Henry  Eagle, 
commander  of  the  war  vessels  in 
front  of  Galveston,  summoned  th$ 
town  to  surrender,  under  a  threat  of 
an  attack  from  a  land  and  larger 
naval  force  that  would  soon  appear. 
"  When  the  land  and  naval  forces  ap- 
pear, we  shall  reply,"  was  the  an- 
swer; and  so  matters  remained  until 
the  8th  of  October  following,  when  Galveston  was  formally  surrendered  by 

>  The  wrltertt  Indtbtsd  lo  the  Honormble  Daniel  Clereteiii),  the  flnt  XTnton  Mmjot  of  San  Antonio  after  the 
dute  of  tbr  war,  for  the  rnibstanee  of  the  aboTo  namttTo,  and  more  in  detail,  both  oral  and  m-itten,  and  for  » 


•  IMS. 


MOHOiicirT  or  txxas  XAirrTxa. 
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its  civil  authorities  to  Commander  Renshaw,  of  the  Nat 
federate  troops  retiring  on  liis  approach  with  four  steal 
small  military  force  was  placed  in  the  city,  and  this,  i 
possession  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

We  liave  now  made  note  of  the  antecedents  and  pos 
troops  westward  of  the  Mississippi  toward  the  close  o 
tined  to  co-operate  with  the  army  of  General  Grant  agi 
left  the  latter  encamped  between  Holly  Springs  and  Co! 
lahatchee  River.'  Let  us  leave  this  region  for  a  while, : 
to  his  new  field  of  operations  after  his  splendid  victory 
Rosecrans  found  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  now  the  A 
land,  in  a  sad  condition.  It  was  greatly  wasted  in  s 
and  conflicts,  and  demoralized  by  lack  of  success — " 
confidence  destroyed,  its  discipline  relaxed,  its  couraj 
hopes  shattered.'"  It  was  showing  in  full  measure  thi 
disappointment  which  the  loyal  people  were  suflering  1 
qf  BuolFs"  campaign.  With  the  exception  of  Nashvilh 
the  small  divisions  of  Negley  and  Palmer,  and  invested 
confident  foe,  there  was  little  to  show  as  the  result  ol 
campaign  by  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  Its  eifective  for 
about  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  si.Kty-five  thous 
three  thousand,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  army,  were  a 
mands,  ten  thousand  of  them  being  in  hospitals.  Its 
'  number  and  equipment,  and  the  rough-riders  of  Alorga 
very  little  fear  of  or  respect  for  it,  that  it  was  with  the  g 
the  communications  of  the  army  with  its  depot  of  8 
could  be  kept  open.  Such  was  the  condition  and  })iorcu 
Cumberland  (now  known  as  the  "  Fourteenth  Ai-my 
and  around  Bowling  Green  and  Glasgow, 
craus  assumed  the  command  of  it,  on  the  £ 
proceeded  to  reorganize  it.' 


■  ISC2. 


plioto^rnph  of  the  monument,  from  which  the  above  picture  of  It  was  made.  •*! 
States  ti-iiO|i6  lit  San  Antonio,  early  in  August,  1865,"  aiiys  Mr.  Cieveiiind,  "G* 
cavalry  escort  to  the  Hon.  E.  Dofrencr  (who  had  had  two  sons  murdered  In 
bereaveil  relatives,  went  to  the  battle-field  and  collected  the  remains  of  tbo  murd 
to  the  little  t<iwa  of  Otmfort,  about  fifty  miles  norll|weftt  of  San  Antonio,  near  w 
lived,  where,  on  the  lOib  day  of  August,  the  anniversary  of  tho  battle,  they  vci 
tnony  was  peculiarly  solemn  and  imposing.  A  llttlo  band,  consisting  of  the  sor' 
and  children,  parc-nts  and  relations,  of  the  doccaf^ed,  had  jrathered  from  differei 
l>egcnor  delivered  a  short  oration,  a  military  salute  was  ilreil,  and,  midst  tho  a 
mourners,  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  heroic  dead  was  committed  to  its  final  resting 
A,  D.  lS6fi,  a  stone  monument  was  raised  by  their  relatives  over  their  graves  wU 
died  and  were  buried  as  noble  a  band  of  patriots  as  Go<l^vor  in.spired  with  eabll 
and  die  heroic  deaths  in  the  great  cause  of  human  freedom." 

On  one  side  of  the  monument  are  tho  words,  Fidelity  to  inK  UwlOM  ;  and  oi 
who  perished. 

'  See  page  B24. 

'  Annals  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  by  John  Fitch,  the  PpoTost-Judf 
'  The  army  was  arranged  in  three  grand  divisions.  Tho  rii^ht,  composed  of 
Sill,  Phljip  II.  Sheridan,  and  Colonel  W.  E.  Woodruff,  was  placed  in  charge  of  \ 
McCook ;  tho  center,  under  Major-Qeneml  George  II.  Thomas,  composed  of  tfc 
Eousscan,  J.  S.  Negley,  E.  Dumont,  and  S.  S.  Fry ;  and  the  left,  under  T.  L. 
divisions  of  Oenerals  T  J.  Wood,  IL  P.  Van  f'lcve.  and  W.  S.  Smith.  Eosccran 
of  MaJor-Oenci-al  I).  8.  Stanley,  of  the  Army  of  tho  Mississippi,  and  appointei 
Oareschfihis  Chief  of  Staff.  Captain  J.  St  Glair  Morton  was  his  Chief  Engineer, 
was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Army  Police.     The  services  of  the  latter  officer  canno: 
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When  General  Bragg  perceived  that  the  pursuit  by  the  Natiouala  wao 
relbquished  afler  his  army  had  crossed  the  Cumberland  River,  he  halted  his 
forces,  and  finally  concentrated  them,  about  forty  thousand  in  number,  at 
Morfreesboro',  on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railway,  a  little  more  than 
thirty  miles  southeast  fi'om  Nashville,  ■where  he  lay  several  weeks  threaten- 
ing the  capital  of  Tennessee,  but  apparently  without  any  fear  or  expectation 

was  visited  by  Jefferson  Davis,  who        -^--^  

was  his  guest  at  his  private  residence  "»*°°»  m^-nvAmua  at  uvtmuaoto. 
in  the  fine  mansion  of  Major  Manning,  within  the  suburbs  of  the  town. 
That  visit  was  made  the  occasion  of  festivities.  Balls,  parties,  and  lesser 
social  gatherings  at  the  houses  of  the  secessionists  in  Murfrecsboro',  made 
the  Confederate  officers  very  happy.  During  that  period  Morgan,  the 
guerrilla  chief,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Charles  Ready,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Congress  in  1853.  Davis  and  the  principal  army 
officers  were  at  the  wedding.  General  .(Bishop)  Polk,  assuming  the  cassock 
of  the  priest  for  the  occasion,*  performed  the  ceremony ;  and  the  party  had 
the  pleasure  of  dancing  upon  a  floor  carpeted  with  the  flags  of  their  coun- 
try, which  they  took  delight  in  thus  dishonoring.  But  this  season  of  joy 
and  fancied  security  was  short.  Buell  was  no  longer  at  the  head  of  a  tar- 
dily moved  army.  A  loyal,  earnest,  and  energetic  soldier  was  its  leader, 
and  he  soon  disturbed  the  repose  of  his  enemy. 

Rosccrans  perceived  the  peril  that  threatened  Nashville,  and  took  imme- 
diate steps  to  avert  it.     General  McCook,  with  his  grand  division,  moved  in 
that  direction  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  November.    His  advance  was 
not  a  moment  too  soon.    On  the  next  day*  the  Confederates  made 
a  demonstration  against  the  city.    Forrest,  with  about  three     'J^"" 
thousand    cavalry  and  some  artillery,  attacked  the  National 
picket  line  south  of  the  town,  between  the  Franklin  and  Lebanon  Pikes,  and 

galber»d  abnnt  Um  u  «nnf  of  tplM  und  Monts,  and  detigoed  •  dctMtire  •ystem  of  great  pcrfrettnn,  hj  whldi 
tbc  actlre  friends  of  the  Confederates  of  both  sexes  were  found  out,  snd  tbeir  ocfiuioxs  practices  stopiwil.  Nor 
were  bis  services  confined  to  tlie  regulation  of  secret  enemies.  Ue  mode  sotlers  deal  honestly  us  br  as  possible, 
sod  had  a  general  police  supervision  over  ercrj  department  of  afniy  operottuns. 

'  This  was  the  boose  of  Mrs.  Elliott,  not  far  from  the  public  square  in  Mnrftvosboro*.  It  was  also  the 
baad-qoartera  of  General  Thomas  when  the  National  Armj  occujied  Mnrfreesboro*,  early  in  1868. 

*  Lleotenant.Oo1onel  Freemsntle,  of  the  British  Coldstrel\m  Onan^  in  giving  an  account  of  Oencrol  Folk, 
■js  {Tkrt*  Moniht  in  tht  Soulhtm  Stntti,  page  I'M)  the  latter  cxplolned  to  him  the  reosons  "  which  ha<I  in- 
duced him  temporarily  to  forsake  the  cassock."  lie  did  so  with  reluctance,  he  said,  and  Intended,  so  soon  as  the 
warshoald  cense,  to  resume  bis  Episcopal  fbnctlons,  "  in  the  same  way  as  a  man,  flndini; his  house  on  Arc,  would 
ose  orery  roesoa  in  his  power  to  ezUngalsb  the  flames,  and  would  then  resume  his  ordinary  pursuits. "    Colonel 
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caused  the  opening  of  the  batteries  of  Forts  Negley  an( 
pickets,  by  order,  fell  back,  so  as  to  bring  the  Confedei 

of  Fort 
were  to 
the  tra 
ley  sal 
them  f 
after  a 
several 
the  san 
twenty 
and  on 
on  th( 
Infanti 
Smith, 
the  ri'v 
intentl 
and  dt 
and  p 
the  Ci 
ville.' 
with  tl 
tal  fla 
men. 
capture 

crans's  arrival  was  not  abandoned ;  and  when,  on  the 
McCook's  vanguard  reached  Edgefield,  opposite,  their  ■« 
the  booming  of  Confederate  cannon.  General  Sill  enl 
following  morning,  when  its  safety  was  made  secure,  a 
look-out  at  Fort  Ncglcy  soon  reported  that  no  enemy 
direction. 

The  remainder  of  Rosecrans's  force,  excepting  th( 
center  Division,  which  had  arrived  north  of  the  Cu 
the  communications  with  Louisville,  speedily  arrived, 
thrown  out  around  the  city  southward,  covering  the 
tion  ;  and  for  about  six  weeks  he  remained  there  c 
various  kinds,  preparatory  to  a  movement  in  full  : 
Murfreesboro'.  Late  in  Xovember  the  latter  was  repor 
part  of  his  army  within  nineteen  miles  of  Nashville,  1 
body  of  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry,  covering  his  i 
left,  while  Wheeler  was  posted  at  Lavergne  and  Wh 
Bragg'a  right  wing  was  commanded  by  E.  Kirby  Smit 
and  his  center  by  Polk. 

Freemantlo  sni<J : — "  He  is  very  rich,  and  I  am  told  ho.  owns  seven  hundred  ncgn 
of  tliose  iiaving  their  natural  rights  restored  to  them,  in  accordance  with  his  Mi 
the  Bishop's  incentive  to  takouparms  againsf  the  rights  of  man.  Tho3e*'sevc 
with  a  desire  for  freedom,  was  the  Bishop's  "  house  on  fire." 

'  A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Prew,  writine  from  Nashville  on  the 
before,  the  secessionists  of  tliat  city  had  been  in  fine  fpirit.s,  and  wagers  werefre 
bo  in  the  hands  of  Brairg  before  Rosecrans  conid  .arrive.  It  was  cojifl-lentlj  prei 
would  b<!  destroyed  before  that  time. 
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Bragg's  superior  cavalry  force  gave  him  great  advantage,  and  Morgan 
was  continoally  threatening  and  often  striking  the  National  supply-trains 
between  Nashville  and  Mitchellsville  until  the  railway  was  completed, 
toward  the  close  of  November.'  Meanwhile  Stanley  had 
arrived  and  assumed  command  of  the  cavalry, 
and  he  very  soon  drove  those  raiders  from  the 
rear,  and  made  them  circumspect  everywhere. 
He  sent  out  detachments  in  many  directions.  Colonel 
John  Eennett,  acting  chief  of  cavalry,  captured  a  large 
quantity  of  Confederate  stores,  and  drove  Morgan  across 
the  Cumberland.  A  little  later*  he  drove  a  Texan 
regiment  fifteen  miles  down  the  Franklin 
pike.  On  the  same  day  Wheeler  was 
driven  out  of  Lavergne  by  General  E.  N.  Kirk, 
and  wounded.  Sheridan  pushed  the  foe  back  on 
the  Nolensville  road,  and  Colonel  Roberts,  of  the 
Forty-second  Illinois,  surprised  and  captured  a 
squad  of  Morgan's  men,  under  Captain  Portch,  on 
the  Charlotte  pike. 

These  operations  warned  the  Confederates  that  they  had  energetic  pien  to 
oppose,  and  that  Avarning  was  emphasized  by  the  gallant  act  of  Major  Hill, 
who,  with  the  Second  Indiana,  chased  for  about  eighteen  mUes  a  Confederate 
force  that  had  dashed  across  the  Cumberland  and  captured  a  train  and  its 
escort  taken  from  his  command  at  Hartsville,  forty-five  miles  northeast  from 
Nashville.  Hill  recovered  every  thing,  and  killed  about  twenty  of  the  foe. 
For  this  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  Rosecrans,  while  some  of  his  cowardly 
men  of  the  escort,  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  captured  that  they 
might  be  paroled  and  sent  home,  were  severely  punished.'  A  more  perma- 
nent disaster  to  the  Nationals  occurred  at  Hartsville  soon  after  this.  Gen- 
eral Thomas  threw  forward  to  this  place  from  Castilian  Springs,  in  front  of 
Gallatin,  abont  two  thousand  men  of  Dumont's  division,  who  were  placed  in 
charge  of  Colonel  A.  B.  Moore,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Illinois. 
These  were  surprised,  and  fifteen  hundred  of  them  were  captured  by  Morgan, 
with  the  same  number  of  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry,  notwithstanding 
the  remainder  of  Dumont's  division  was  at  Castilian  Springs,  nine  miles 
distant.  The  surprise  was  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,'  and  , 
seemed  to  be  without  excuse.  Moore  was  severely  censured, 
chiefly  because  of  his  alleged  want  of  vigilance  and  preparation.  He  had 
neglected  to  fortify  or  intrench  his  camp,  and  his  vedettes  were  few  and  care- 
less. His  captive  men  were  hurried  to  Murfreesboro',  stripped  of  their 
blankets  and  overcoats,  and  then  taken  to  the  National  lines  for  exchange, 


'  Diring  tbe  entira  war  lai;^  tnn  were  mod  by  both  bMcj  tor  the  pnrposes  of  look-onts  for  aentlnels  or 
oArers  of  uie  Blgnal  eorpe.    A  platfurm  was  constrm^ted  among  the  higher  brnuchcB,  which  was  reached  hj 
nuaDs  of  clcata  on  the  tmnks,  and  ladders  among  tbe  limbs.    Tlie  above  sketch  shows  tbe  appearance  of  one  ^ 
of  two  iook-oata  close  to  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Ncgley,  at  NashTiHe,  and  also  a  sentrj-box  at  an  angle  of  the 
•toekade  dtadei  within  tbe  fort    See  sketeh  of  the  fort  on  page  2(S. 

*  This  method  of  geuing  home  wltbont  the  dinger  attending  desertion  had  become  a  great  evil,  and  Rote- 
eruis  determioed  to  pat  a  stop  to  it  In  the  ease  here  mentioned  the  crime  was  so  clear  that  he  ordered  llft.v  of 
the  delinqnents  to  be  ponded  thronzh  the  streets  of  Nashville,  with  ridlonlons  night-caps  on  their  heads,  prc- 
oKlcd  bjmntb  and  dram  playing  tb«  Bngne's  Moreb,  Tbejr  were  sent  In  disgrace  to  the  parole  camp  in  Indl- 
■aa.    TUs  severity  Iaaa*n«d  the  evil. 
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contrary  to  an  agreement  between  Rosecrans  and 
waived  the  matter  for  that  time,  and  received  his  plunt 
The  Battle  of  Hartsville  was  followed,  two  daj 
Wheeler,  with  a  heavy  force  of  cavalry  ai 
npon  a  National  brigade*  under  Colonel  Stai 
ing  a  forage  train  at  Dobbins's  Ferry,  on 
short  -fight  Wheeler  was  repulsed,  and  Matthews  toe 
unharmed.  Three  days  after  this.  General  Stanley  all 
the  efficacy  of  two  thousand  revolving  rifles,  which 
They  pushed  down  the  road  toward  Frank! 
crate  vedettes  from  that  village,'  obtained  i 
mation,  and  returned  with  a  few  prisoners. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  minor  operations  of  the  I 
land,  while  its  commander  was  preparing  for  more  ii 
The  hour  for  those  movements  had  now  arrived.  On  < 
in  store  at  Nashville  thirty  days'  provisions  and  su] 
idea  that  Rosecrans  would  adv.ance  and  undertake  a 
had  sent  a  large  portion  of  his  cavalry  to  operate  upor 
of  communication  and  supply.  The  loyal  people,  wo 
and  farilure  of  Buell,  had  become  exceedingly  impati 
yet  the  commanding  general  was  very  properly  deaf 
for  it  is  seldom  an  intelligent  expression.  But  now 
and  his  army  well  in  hand,'  he  determined  to  move  up 
At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  December, 
copiously,  the  National  army  moved  southward: 
divisions  (fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-1 
Nolensville  pike,  toward  Triune;  Thomas,  with  tv 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  men),  by  the  1 
pike ;  and  Crittenden,  with  three  divisions  (thirteen  t 
and  eighty-eight  men),  on  the  Murfreesboro'  pike,  to 
brigade  of  engineera  under  Morton  numbered  seve 
These  covered  all  the  roads  leading  southward  frc 
intended  th.it  McCook,  with  Thomas's  two  divisions  a 
port,  should  attack  Hardee  at  Triune,  and  if  the  latb 
should  retreat,  and  the  Confederates  should  meet  the 
Creek,  five  miles  south  of  Lavcrgne,  Crittenden  • 
Thomas  was  to  come  in  on  the  left  flank,  and  McCool 
dee's  flight  southward,  was  to  move  with  the  remain 
rear.  Stanley  was  to  cover  these  movements  with  his 
posed  in  good  order.* 


'  The  plunder  of  prisoners  of  war  was  a  common  occnrrence  in  the  army  < 
Bcldom  troubled  liis  conscience  in  such  raatu;r».  With  the  same  lack  of  that  9 
conduct  toward  tiic  gallant  Worden.  at  the  beginning  of  the  strife  (Bee  page 
toward  hia  antagonist  Rosecrans  complained  of  the  r<'bb<-ry  and  violation  " 
•characteristic  replies,  and  then,  to  "  fire  the  Southern  he-art,"  lie  piiblislied  his 
papers.  lie  also  permitted  and  justirted  the  violations  of  fla^s  of  truce,  and  fil 
Rosecrans  refused  to  have  any  further  intercourse  with  him  excepting  by  shot 

'  Fifty-first  Ohio,  Thirty-fifth  Indiana,  Eighth  and  Twenty-drst  Kentuc 
Seventh  Indiana  battery. 

■  The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  now  fit  for  duty  nTlmbered  46,910  men,  of 
artillery,  with  150  ^nna,  and  8,266  cavalry,  the  greater  portion  nf  the  latter  belr 

*  Colonel   Mtntr,  with  the  First  Irifade,  moved  along  the  Murfn-esboru  | 
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The  Nationals  hail  scarcely  passed  beyond  their  picket  lines  when  they 
were  heavily  pressed  by  large  bodies  of  cavalry,  well  supported  by  infantry 
and  artillery.  Sharp  skirmishing  ensued.  The  country,  heavily  wooded 
with  oak  forests  and  cedar  thickets,  grew  rougher  and  rougher,  and  more 
difficult  to  traverse,  and  more  easily  defended.  Yet  McCook,  his  advance 
under  Generals  Davis  and  Sheridan  skirmishing  all  the  way,  rested  that 
night  at  Nolensville,  and  Crittenden,  with  the  left,  after  considerable  skir- 
mishing, reposed  near  Lavergpe.  Long  after  dark,  Rosecrans,  with  his  staff, 
who  lefl  Nashville  at  noon,  arrived  at  McCook's  head-quarters. 

Hardee  was  reported  to  be  in  heavy  force  at  Triune,  seven  miles  in  front 
of  McCook,  and  there  it  was  expected  he  would  give  battle  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  but  on  McCook's  advancing  al  mid-day,  after  a  heavy  fog  had  been  lifted 
from  the  country,  it  was  found  that  his  foe  had  decamped,  leaving  a  battery 
of  six  pieces,  supported  by  cavalry,  to   disptkte  the  crossing  of  Wilson's 
Creelc.     These  were  soon  driven,  and  McCook  rested  at  Triune 
that  night.*    Crittenden,  in  the  mean  time,  had  driven  the  Con-     '^5^*^' 
federates  out  of  Lavergne,  and,  in  the  face  of  continual  opposi- 
tion, advanced  to  Stewart's  Creek,  a  deep  stream  with  high  banks,  where 
Rosecrans  expected  the  Confederates  would  make  a  stand.     They  did  not, 
however,  and  their  attempts  to  bum' the  bridge  behind  .them  failed,  owing 
to  a  charge  on  their  rear-guard  by  the  Third  Kentucky.    After  brisk  skir- 
mishing with  portions  of  Hascall's  brigade,  the  Confederates  fell  back  in 
disorder. 

The  following  day  was  the  Sabbath.  The  troops  all  rested,  excepting 
Rousseau's  division,  which  was  ordered  to  move  on  to  Stewartsburg,  and 
Willich's  brigade,  which  returned  from  a  pursuit  of  Hardee  as  far  as  Riggs's 
Cross  Roads,  on  his  way  to  Murfreesboro'.  On  the  following 
moming*  McCook  pushed  on  from  Triune  to  Wilkinson's  Cross 
Roads,  six  miles  from  Murfreesboro',  with  an  advanced  brigade  at  Overall's 
Creek,  while  Crittenden,  moving  on  the  Murfreesboro'  pike,  with  Palmer  in 
advance,  followed  by  ^egley,  of  Thomas's  corps,  skirmished  to  the  West 
Fork  of  Stone's  River,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Murfreesboro',  when 
Palmer,  deceived,  'erroneously  signaled  to  head-quarters  at  Lavergne  that 
the  Confederates  were  evacuating  the  town.  Crittenden  was  directed  to 
send  a  division  across  the  stream  to  occupy  Murfreesboro.'  General  Harkec 
was  ordered  to  lead  in  that  duty.  His  brigade  crossed,  drove  the  Confede- 
rates, and  found  Breckenridge  in  strong  force  on  his  front,  whereupon  Crit- 
tenden wisely  took  the  responsibility -of  recalling  him.  Harker  recrossed 
after  dark  without  serious  loss.  On  the  following  morning  McCook  moved 
toward  Murfreesboro'  from  Wilkinson's  Cross  Roada,  and  fought  his  way 
almost  to  Stone's  River,  a  little  west  of  that  town ;  and  before  evening 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  National  army  was  in  an  irregular  line,  more  than 
three  miles  in  length,  in  front  of  the  Confederates,  who  were  in  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  river  before  Murfreesboro.' 

Tb«  Seeoiul  brigade,  nnd«r  Colowl  Zaha,  of  Ui«  Third  0Uo,moTad  tlong  the  Franklin  rond.  The  namrtt, 
eampaaed  of  nine  regiment*,  and  commanded  by  Stanley  hlmacl^  preoeded  BloCook's  eommand  on  the  Nolena- 
Tllla  road.  C'-olonel  John  Kennett  oommaniled  the  left  of  the  caTalr/ ;  and  the  Fourth  regulora,  nnder  Cafitaln 
Otia,  waa  rreerred  for  courier  and  eacort  duty. 

■  Braer'a  army  wa*  dtaposed  aa  followa:— T^e  left  wing  In  tmitt  at  Stune'a  nirer,  and  the  risht  wing  In 
the  Rsr  of  the  atr>-nm.    Polk'a  eorpa  formed  the  left  wing  and  Harde*'*  the  right    WIthera'a  dlrlalon  farmed 
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Both  armies  prepared  for  battle  on  the  night  of  the  i 
with  Crittenden  on  the  left,  resting  on  Stone's  River,  1 
and  McCook  on  the  right.  These  leaders  met  the  comrr 
at  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  when  they  received  insti 
ing.  Rosecrans  determined  to  throw  his  left  and  center 
ridge  at  daybreak,  crush  him,  wheel  rapidly  and  attac' 
the  front  and  flank  of  the  Confederate  center,  and  thi 
Murfreesboro',  gain  the  rear,  of  that  center  and  tlieir 
of  retreat,  and  destroy  their  army  in  detail.  For  this 
to  occupy  the  most  advantageous  position,  taking  every 
his  right,  and  to  receive  and  make  an  attack  as  circun 
mine,  and  thus  to  hold  all  the  force  on  his  front  for  thi 
Thomas  and  Palmer  were  to  open  with  skirmishing,  a 

rate  center  and  left  as 
Van  Cleve'a  division 
was  to  fall  upon  Bre 
the  proposed  sweep  in 
The  troops  breakfs 
3l8t.  Before  sunrise 
the  river,  and  Wood  i 
his  division  to  folio 
Meanwhile  a  counter-n 
federates  seriously  in 
crans's  plan.  Bragg  h 
the  National  right  at 
purpose  had  massed  1 
under  Hardee,  in  front 
in  the  dim  -morning  t 
denly  and  unexpected 
— so  unexpectedly  thai 
horses  had  been  unhi 
stream  to  drink  only  i 
The  four  brigades  und 
Posmon,  D.oK»,rR  81,t.  charged  furiously  «po; 

before  Van  Cleve  had  moved.  The  divisions 
McCown  struck  nearer  the  center,  and  at  both  points  tl 
ers  were  instantly  thrown  back  upon  their  lines.  To^ 
ants  pressed  rapidly,  in  the  face  of  a  terrific  storm  of  m 
every  moment,  but  never  faltering,  and,  falling  with 
the  brigades  of  Willich  and  Kirk,  pressed  them  back 
was  severely  wounded,  and  Willich,  having  his  horse  1 
made  prisoner.     Edgarton's  battery  and  a  part  of  Gc 


riglit 


Polk'a  flrpt  line,  and  Cbeatliflin'B  the  Becotid.  BreckenridKe'n  fonned'thp  flr«t  U 
■  the  second.  The  two  linos  were  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  yartls  apart.  M< 
reserve  opposite  the  center,  on  high  ground,  and  Jackson's  brigade  the  reaerT 
direction  of  Hardee.  Bragg  ordered  the  cavalry  to  fall  back  on  the  approfich  of  I 
on  the  right  and  Wharton  on  the  left,  for  the  protection  of  the  flanks  of  the  line 
aa  a  reserve.  lie  ordered  all  supplies  and  baggage  to  be  In  readiness  for  an  0( 
event  of  the  latter,  Polk's  corps  was  to  move  on  Shelbyville  and  Hordee^s  on  ( 
ft-ont,  cavalry  In  the  rear. 
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tared,  and  the  guns  were  turned  upon  the  fugitives.  A  large  number  of 
Johnson's  scattered  division  was  captured  by  the  Confederates. 

Following  up  this  success,  the  vietors  fell  with  equal  vigor  upon 
McCook's.  left,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Sheridan  and  J.  C  Davis. 
Thejr  struck  them  on  the  flank.  After  a  sharp  struggle,  Davis  gave  way. 
Sheridan  fought  longer  and  most  desperately  with  the  foe  on  his  front,  flank, 
and  rear.  Twice  his  gallant  division  changed  front  and  drove  back  its 
assailants,  but  finally,  outnumbered,  and  nearly  surrounded,  its  ammunition 
exhausted,  and  every  brigade  commander  killed  or  wounded,'  it  fell  back  in 
good  order  almost  to  the  Nashville  pike,  with  a  loss  of  Hougbtailing's  bat- 
tery and  a  part  of  Brush's.  As  these  brigades  fell  back  they  fought  gal- 
lantly,  but  the  columns  of  the  Confederates  were  too  heavy  to  allow  them  to 
make  serious  resistance. 

It  was  now  eleven  oVlock  in  the  morning.  The  right  wing,  comprising 
full  one-third  of  the  army,  was  thoroughly  broken  up,  and  Bragg's  cavalry 
were  in  Rosecrans's  rear,'  destroying  his  trains  and  picking  up  his  stragglers. 
McCook  had  early  called  for  help,  but  it  was  not  furnished,  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief supposed  the  right  could  hold  its  position  until  other  con- 
templated movements  should  be  made ;  but  when  Rosecrans  (whose  head- 
qnarters  were  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  National  cemetery  since  established 
there,  a  little  more  than  two  miles  from  Murfreesboro')  was  informed  that 
the  right  wing  was  being  driven,  he  directed  General  Thomas  to  give  aid  to 
Sheridan.  Rousseau,  then  in  reserve,  was  immediately  sent  with  two  bri- 
gades and  a  battery  to  Sheridan's  right  and  rear,  but  it  was  too  late.  Crit- 
teaden  had  been  ordered  to  suspend  the  operations  of  Yan  Cleve  against 
Breckenridgc,  and  to  cover  the  crossing  of  the  river  with  a  brigade,  and 
Wood  was  ordered  to  discontinue  his  preparations  for  following,  and  to  hold 
Hascall  in  reserve. 

When  the  right  wing  was  broken  up,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Nationals  had 
lost  the  day.  They  had  been  driven  from  nearly  one-half  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  them  at  dawn,  and  hundreds  of  men  had  been  lost.  But  there 
were  able  leaders  and  brave  fighters  left.  They  had  hard  work  to  perform. 
The  Confederate  batteries,  in  chosen  positions,  were  playing  fearfully  upon 
the  center,  under  the  gallant  Thomas,  where  Negley's  division,  in  the  cedar 
woods,  was  desperately  fighting  the  victors  over  Sheridan  and  Davis. 
Negley's  ammunition  began  to  fail,  his  artillery  horses  became  disabled, 
and  a  heavy  oolunu  of  the  foe  was  crowding  in  between  him  and  the 
remnant  of  the  right  wing.  These  circumstances  compelled  him  to 
recoil,  when  Rousseau  led  his  reserve  division  to  the  front,  and  sent  a 
battalion  of  regulars,  under  Major  Ring,  to  Negley's  assistance.  These 
made  a  successful  charge,  but  with  heavy  loss,  and  caused  the  Confederates 
to  fall  back. 

The  brunt  of  the  battle  had  now  fallen  upon  Thomas,  whose  command 
was  chiefly  in  and  near  the  cedars.  The  assailants  of  Sheridan  pressed 
farther  toward  the  National  reap,  until  they  reached  a  position  from  which 
they  poured  a  concscntrated  cross  fire  on  Negley  and  Rousseau.     This  oom- 

>  Onwral  J.  W.  Sill  vat  kill«l  nirl;  in  the  aetiOD,  and  at  n  later  pcrtod  Colonel*  llnherts  and  Schseffrr,  eaeU 
oommasdlBg  »  lirigule,  fril  deoil  at  the  head  at  their  troops, 
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pelled  Tliomas  to  withdraw- from  ti,^  ^   i 

open  ground  between  them  auT  the  ^  U  T'^m'  '"'t  «>™  «  «~  »  th, 
position  on  an  elevation  ."1  tt  fj  ^"^\^^  ^""^^  ^"^  » 
movement  the  brigadfof  ,t"lrs  ""^  ^^  '?"''^^'  "^  '^'  Hhw.y.  fa  ^ 
exposed  to  a  terrH^lefir-  .S  t''  T  1^  '''"''""*^^*'°^' ^hephenl,  we« 
t-  men  in  killed  ^^^^^^^t^^lT  '"'T  "'  '^^  ^"^  ^^ 
o'i<l.  with  the  assistance  of  tt  hZtZ'Cut^Tl'r^'^'^'^ 
batteries  of  Loomis  and  Guonther  ^      ^  Scnbner,  and  the 

National   left  wing, 

and  w^hich  had  mov 

ed  at  eight  o'clock 

in  the   morning  to 

cover  Negley's  left, 

and  soccessfnUr 

fought  and  repobed 

an  attack  on  his  rear, 

was    assailed    with 

great   fiercenese  on 

his  front  and  ri^t 

flank  (which  was  ej- 

poaed    Ijjr    Negleys 

retirement),      while 

the  hew  line  was  a 

forming.     His  right 

brigade,  under  Cmft, 

was     forced     back, 

when  the  assailants 


MONIMEXT   «R,CTro   BY   H*Z.k'8   BR.eiDll 


fell  upon  tlic  flank  of  thn  ii.^      i  ,  ^^^"  ^^^  assailants 

Williim  n.  iCn  of  Z  FoT  fiTo"?"  v?-^  ^'^''"^  Brigadier-Geoeral 
gentle  rise  of  gr";^.!-'  cotton  fin  ^"'^  ^  «'""*--,  who  was  posted  on  a 
Xashville  and  Cf    tTanoortnT  "'^'?  '^''  ^*'''^^'"«  P*«  "d  th* 

those  of  his  eomn, "Silo  T;'';"'"  "''"'1  '''  '""^  '>«™»-g«>-<l  of 
first  to  protect  thisflll  h  .  V  ^*  °'''''''°"-  ^^''  ''*^  ^°*  <>"«  »*gin.ent  at 
assistan^ce      TI  a    b"  :,;"  *"«  ^»"f «-  f-™  the  reserves  soon  cSe  to  iL 

to.y  for  the  Co^^.d  rS  \r  in".     Z'  r'"'''^''*  "'  ^'*'  "*^  ^  -"?'«*  -*- 
itcarates,  and  m  double  hnes,  some  in  rear,  some  on  flanfa. 


-tr:^'--^ --,- --;^.  3^^^ 
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and  some  in  fitmt,  the^r  made  desperate  attempts  to  demolish  it.  The  gal- 
lant Hasen  felt  that  his  little  band  most  decide  the  question  of  victory  or 
defeat  for  the  Nationals,  and  so  at  the  cost  of  one-third  of  his  'brigade  he 
beat  back  the  foe,  time  and  again,  until 
Rosecrans  was  enabled  to  ibml  his  new  line 
for  yigoroos  action.  To  Hazen's.  brigade  is 
freely  given  the  honor  of  saving  the  day, 
and  perhaps  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
Thirteen  hnndred  men,'  skillitilly  handled, 
bad  kept  thousands  at  bay,  by  repelling 
them  time  after  time,  and  stayed  the  tide 
of  victory  for  the  Confederates,  which  had 
been  rolling  steadily  forward  for  hours. 

But  the  straggle  was  not  yet  over. 
Bragg's  entire  army,  excepting  a  portion  of 
Breckenridge's  division  across  the  river, 
was  still  pressing  hard  upon  the  Nationals, 
hot  in  every  attempt  to  break  the  newly- 
formed  line  they  were  repulsed  with  much 
slanghter.  The  gallant  Wood,  though 
severely  wounded  in  the  foot  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  kept  the  saddle  all  day, 
and,  with  Van  Cleve,  skillfully  fought  the 
Confederate  left  onder  Bieckenridge,  and 
repulsed  his  charges.  Wood's  batteries 
had  done  nobly.  Indeed,  gallantry  and  skill  were  exhibited  by  both  sides, 
in  every  part  of  the  field.  The  day  closed,  and  darkness  ended  the  battle, 
leaving  the  Nationals  "masters  of  the  original  ground  on  their  left,  and 
the  new  line  advantageously  posted,  with  open  ground  in  fronts  commanded 
at  all  points  by  their  artillery."' 

Rosecrans  had  lost  heavily  in  men  and  guns,*  yet  he  was  not  discouraged. 


i^jsmos,  SIGHT  or  dccciis«r  Sis*. 


Flnt  Uentenant  Joseph  Tnmer,  Ninth  Indiana  Volanteen;  First  LientonsntFnnklln  E.  Pancowt  and  Second 
Lieutenant  Channcey  H.  Taleott,  Forty-flrat  Ohio  Volantcera ;  Sceond  Uentenant  Anton  Hand,  iltth  Kentnekj 
TolanlcCTt" 

Eaitttdt. — "Erected  186S,  npon  tha  groand  where  tbef  fell,  by  their  comrades,  Forty-flrst  Inbntry, 
Otlo  Volnntee^^  Llentenant-Colonel  A.  Wiley;  Sixth  Inftntry,  Kentncky  Volunfeers,  Colonel  W.  O.  Whtta- 
ker ;  Sinth  Inftotiy,  Indiana  Vollnteer^  Ooknel  W.  H.  Bladt ;  One  Hnndred  and  Tenth  Intintry,  Illinois  Vol- 
nnteers,  Colooel  T.  8.  Casey ;  CockerUI's  Battery,  Company  F,  Flrxt  Artillery,  Ohio  Volunteers,  Nineteenth 
Brigade  Baelfs  Army  of  the  Ohio,  Colonel  W.  B.  Baien,  Forty-flnt  Infantry  Ohio  Tolnnteers  Otmb- 
mndlaK**  * 

yortkiM^ — ** The  blood  of  one-third  of  Its  soldiers,  twice  spilled  In  Tennessee,  crimsons  the  battle-flag  of 
the  brinde,  and  Inspires  It  to  greater  deeds.  Killed  at  Stone's  Kirer,  December  81, 18S3,  Uetitenant-Calonel 
Oeorn  T.  Celtnn  and  Captain  Charles  &  Todd,  Sixth  Kentncky  Velsntaers;  Oaptatn  Isaas  IL  Pettit,  Ninth 
Inaani  Volnntcers ;  First  Uentenant  Calvin  Hart  and  First  Lteatenant  I.  T.  Patctain,  Forty-first  Chin  Volun- 
teers ;  Second  Lleatennnt  Henry  Kessler,  ^Inth  Indiana  Volunteers ;  Second  Lieutenant  Jesse  O.  Payne,  One 
Bondred  and  Tenth  Xlllnols  Volunteers." 

<  These  were  comprised  In  four  thin  regiments,  namely,  Sixth  Kentncky,  Colonel  W.  0.  Whittaker;  Ninth 
Indlins.  Colonel  W.  H.  Blake ;  One  Hnndred  and  Tenth  I1110ol«,Oolenel  T.  8.  Caaey ;  and  Forty-flrat  OU«, 
Colonel  A  Wiley. 

*  Bosecrans's  Beport  to  Adjntant-Oeneral  Thomss,  Febnury.ll,  ISn, 

'  ]fore  than  7,000  men  were  missing  Itom  the  tanks  at  Uie  close  of  the  day.  Several  Mglments  had  lost 
two-thirds  of  their  officers.  Johnson's  ablest  brlgadler^  Wlllleh  and  Kirk,  were  lost,  the  fbrmer  being  a  prisoner, 
snd  the  latter  severely  wonnded.  Sill,  Sehseffer.  and  Eoberts.  Sheridan's  brigadiers,  were  dead.  Wood  and  Vb» 
Clere  were  disabled  by  wonBd^  and  nn  lc«B  than  ten  Colonels,  ten  MentenantJCnloneK  and  six  Msjorii  were 
mining.    SherMsD  alone  hod  toft  seventy-two  olBcers.    Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  hattle-Sel*  was  tn  the  | 
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He  established  head-qnarters  that  night*  at  a  log  hut  near  the  Nashville 

pike,  and  there  he  called  a  council  of  general  officers.    These  had 
*'i8«!"'     ^^^^  ^'^  S**!'*"*  hearing  thronghont  the  day,  as  he  rode  from 

point  to  point  where  danger  to  his  troops  was  most  apparent,  and 
recognized  the  wisdom  of  his  orders  in  the  fact  of  snccess.  He  bad  been 
seen  on  every  part  of  the  field,  directing  the  most  important  movements 
with  perfect  composure.  When  the  head  of  the  accomplished  Garesche,  his 
warm  friend  and  his  chief  of  staff,  was  shot .  off  while  he  was  riding  by  his 
commander's  side,  the  General  simply  remarked,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  hut  we 
cannot  help  it ;"  and  when  it  was  erroneously  reported  to  him  that  McCook 
was  killed  he  made  a  similar  reply,  adding,  "This  battle  must  be  won." 
With  that  determination  he  went  into  the  council  and  said,  "Gentlemen, 
we  conquer  or  die  right  here."  For  his  admiring  officers  his  will  wm 
law.  It  was  resolved  to  continue  the  fight,'  and  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land rested  that  night  in  full  expectation  of  renewing  the  struggle  the  next 
morning. 

Bragg  was  confident  of  final  victory.  He  sent  a  jubilant  dispatch  to 
Richmond,  saying  that,  after  ten  hours'  hard  fighting,  he  had  driven  bis  foe 
from  every  position  excepting  his  extreme  left  (held  by  Hazen),  mamtained 
the  field,  and  had  as  trophies  four  thousand  prisoners,  two  brigadier-generals, 
thirty-one  pieces  of  artillery,  and  two  hundred  wagons  and  teams.  He 
expected  Rosecrans  would  attempt  to  fiy  toward  Nashville  during  the  night, 
and  was  greatly  astonished  in  the  morning  to  find  his  opponent's  army  not 
only  present,  but  in  battle  order.  He  began  to  doubt  his  ability  to  conquer 
his  foe,  and  moved  more  circumspectly.  He  attempted  but  little,  and  the 
sum  of  that  day's  operations  was  some  heavy  skirmishing  and  occasional 
artillery  firing.  That  night  both  armies,  alert  and  anxious,  slept  on  their 
airms. 

Friday  morning'  fouiid  Rosecrans  with  his  army  well  in  hand,  and  in  an 

advantageous  position.   During  the  preceding  evening  Van  Clere's 
i«a       division  of  Crittenden's  corps,  then    commanded   by  Cobnel 

Beatty,  of  the  Nineteenth  Ohio,  had  been  thrown  across  Stone's 
River,  and  occupied  an  eminence  commanding  the  upper  ford,  nearly 
a  mile  below  the  bridge  of  the  Nashville  turnpike.  Bragg,  during  the 
night,  had  stealthily  planted  four  heavy  batteries  to  sweep  the  National 
lines,  and  with  these  he  suddenly  opened  a  terrific  fire  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  which  Hascall's  division  was  more  immediately  exposed,  and 
made  to  suffer  severely.  Eetep's  battery  was  quickly  disabled,  but  Bradley's, 
and 'the  guns  of  Walker  and  Sheridan's  divisions,  soon  silenced  the  cannon 
of  the  assailants.  Then  there  was  a  partial  lull  until  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  yet  it  was  evident  from  skirmishing  along  Beatty's  front  that 
the  foe  was  massing  in  that  direction. 

•ton  of  tbe  OiifdMentea)  »Dit  tb«7  had  eaptund  one-fllUi  of  all  of  CoKcnns'sarUUerr.  SuMstrnee  tninsbal 
been  eaptar«<1  or  dettrojrad ;  Itnes  of  aommunlcatlon  were  threatened  by  Coofederste  caralrj ;  artllkr;  uum- 
nlUon  was  not  abundmnt;  the  obtntnlng  of  •oppUu  wu  nnorrtalu,  sod  the  wearied  MMlera  were  restia;  It/nil^ 
OB  tbtt  cold  and  Minf  Deoember  night  without  •ufflclvnt  fooil  or  shelter. 

>  Daring  the  preeedlo!^  erentog  Booeerans-had  marie  a  penonal  rxamlnation  of  tbo  gmaad  in  the  rrar,  u 
faro*  OrrralNCrce'k,  and  had  reaolrcd  tnawait  thaatttck  of  his  for,  while  bis  prorlslns  timin  and  a  sn|>|>l]r  o^ 
ammailltlon  rhwild  be  brought  upL  Oo  the  arrlral  of  these,  shonld  the  Confedemtrs  ii<it  attack,  the  Nstlunsls 
were  to  comnneiwe  offCmslve  operattooa. 
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Meanwhile  Rosecrans,  adhering  to  his  plan  of  taming  Bragg's  right,  and 
taking  Morfreesboro','  had  strengthened  Van  Cleve's  division  with  one  of 
Palmer's  brigades.  He  was  examining  the  position  in  person,  when  suddenly 
a  double  line  of  Bragg's  skirmishers,  followed  by  three  heavy  columns  of 
infiutry  and  three  batteries,  emerged  from  the  woods  and  fell  heavily  upon 
Van  Cleve's  forc&  The  assailants  were  Brcckenridge's  entire  corps,  with 
ten  Napoleon  12rponnder8,  commanded  by  Captain  Robertson,  and  two' 
thousand  cavalry  under  Whartqp  and  P^ram,  aided  by  a  heavy  enfilading 
fire  fipom  Bishop  Polk's  artillery  near  the  center.  Beatty's  (Van  Cleve's) 
first  line  (Fifty-first  Ohio,  Eighth  Kentucky,  and  Thirty-fifth  and  Seventy- 
eighth  Indiana)  checked  the  assailants  for  a  moment,  but  by  the  sheer  pres- 
sure of  superior  force  it  was  compelled  to  give  way.  The  reserve  (Nine- 
teenth Ohio,  and  Ninth  and  Eleventh  Kentucky)  then  went  forward  and 
fought  gallantly,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  fall  back  to  avoid  the  conse- 


•na  HAUTn.La  risB  Bnoei  otxb  atom'a  nm.i 

qnences  of  a  fiank  movement  of  the  foe.  The  Nationals  were  speedily  driven 
in  confusion  across  the  river,  with  heavy  loss,  closely  followed  by  the 
increasing  nutabers  of  the  Confederates — the  entire  right  wing  of  Bragg's 
army — in  three  heavy  lines  of  battle,  who  swept  down  the  slopes  to  the 
edge  of  the  stream. 

In  the  mean  time  Crittenden's  chief  of  artillery  had  massed  his  batteries 
along  the  rising  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  so  as  to  sweep 
and  enfilade  the  foe  with  fifty-eight  guns,  while '  the  remainder  of  the  left 
wing  was  well  prepared  for  action.  These  guns  opened  with  murderous 
effect  on  the  pursuers,  cutting  broad  lanes  through  their  ranks.  At  the 
same  time  the  divisions  of  Negley  and  J.  C.  Davis,  with  St.  Clair  Morton's 
engineers,  pushed  forward  to  retrieve  the  disaster.     A  fierce  battle  'ensued. 

■  This  TU  th«  ippcaTanop  of  tbo  locslltf  when  the  writer  •ketohed  It,  evl^  In  Msr,  18M,  when  fortlflo^ 
tlons  thrown  np  hy  the  Datlonals  were  seen  on  both  aides  of  the  ptke,  on  tho  Mnrfree8b<iro^  aiUe  of  the  stream. 
The  sborea  of  the  stream  are  rongh  with  bowlders,  and  some  have  supposed  that  these  gave  the  name  to 
It,  which  la  generallf  calletl  Stone  Rlrer.  Its  name  was  derived  horn  a  man  named  Stone,  and  Its  proper 
orthographj  is  that  given  In  the  te:xt  In  the  above  piptnre  Redonbt  Brannon,  named  In  honor  of  Oeneml  Bnn- 
n'ln,  whom  we  met  at  Key  West  (see  page  861,  volame  l.\  Is  seen  on  the  right  of  the  pike.  It  whs  one  of  a 
■uTles  of  redonbts  which,  with  lines  of  Intrenohmenta,  the  whole  savcn  miles  in  extent,  were  ereoted  by  th* 
Hatlonali  and  named  Furt  Boseerans. 
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Both  sides  massed  their  batteries,  and  plied  them  with 
felt  that  the  struggle  would  be  decisive.  And  so  i1 
seemed  as  if  mutual  annihilation  would  be  the  result. 
Miller,  with  the  Nineteenth  Illinois,  Eighteenth,  Twei 
fourth  Ohio,  Seventy-eighth  Pennsylvania,  Eleventh  1 
seventh  Indiana,  charged  simultaneously,  and  drove  th( 

before  them,  capturii 
■'  flag  of  th^  Twenty-s: 
latter  was  a  trophy  ( 
Pennsylvania.  This 
day.  In  twenty  min 
lost  two  thousand  ; 
entire  line  had  fallei 
four  hundred  men  caj 
So  ended,  in  com 
Nationals,  The  Battl 
one  of  the  greater  coi 
shed  great  luster  upoi 
seen  in  the  last  as  wc 
conflict-,  on  various  ] 
reeling  the  fire  of  ti 
movements  of  the  tr 
exposed  to  imminei 
"With  Ibrty-three  the 
'  men,  he  had  fought  his 
number,'  on  ground  of 
He  was  highly  commi 
ence  under  the  discc 
disasters  and  severe  I 
the  loyal  were  everywhere  vocal  with  his  praises. 

Wlien  the  Confederates  gave  way  Rosecrans .  wod 
darkness  was  coming  on,  and  rain  was  falling  copiously 
corps  was  thrown  across  the  river,  and  before  momii 
intrenched  to  defy  the  foe.  Rain  fell  heavily  the  nexi 
repress  the  ardor  of  the  victorious  Nationals.  At  t( 
pected  ammunition  train  came  up.  Batteries  were  c 
points  in  range  of  Murfreesboro' — and  preparations  ■« 
struggle.  Thomas  and  Rousseau  drove  the  Confede 
woods  without  much  opposition,  and  at  midnight  Brag 


POSITION,  JANUARY  2d. 


*  Bepprts  of  General  Roaecrana  and  hia  aubordinate  comman'dera.  Also  the 
Ilia  subordinates.  I'.oaeciiina  reported  the  number  of  hIa  forces  in  l>attlc  at  48.101 
«t  62,T20.  To  this  he  udded,  that  the  Confederates  had  at  least  fifteen  per  ci'Ut. 
the  irround  and  linowledgre  of  the  country.  Bmggreporteti  his  force  in  the  flght 
had  132  regiments  of  inCantry,  20  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  24  smaller  or:ranizati< 
12  battalions  of  sharp-shooters  and  23  batteries  of  artillery.    These  numbered  uv 

tiona  of  these  regiments. 

'  lioseerana  officially  reported  his  loss  at  nearly  12,000,  vhlle  Bragg  atimaU 

1.58-^  killed.  7.34.5  wounded,  and  about  3,000  made  prisoners.     Bragv  claimed  to  h. 

admitted  a  los*  on  his  pan  of  10.000,  of  whom  9.000  were  killed  an<I  wounded,    i 

O.  .1.  Ualns  (see  pa^e  S42,  volume  L)  aod  Eoger  W.  Hanson,  of  Kentucky.    Oonoi 

among  his  wounded. 
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through  JtlarfieesboFo'  in  the  direction  of  Chattauooga.    He  had  telegraphed 

cheerily  to  Bichmond  on  the  first,*  saying  in  conclusion,  "God    ^ 

has  granted  us  a  happy  New  Year."     On  the  5th  he  telegraphed 

from  Tullahoma,  saying:  "  Unable  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  his  intrench- 

ments,  and  hearing  of  re-enforcementa  to  him,  I  withdrew  from  his  front 

u^ht  before  last.     He  has  not  followed.     My  cavalry  are  close  on  his  front.*' 

Bragg's  retreat  was  not  known  to  Rosecrans  until  daylight,  when  he  had 
too  mach  the  start  to  warrant  a  pursuit  by  the  inferior  cavalry  force  of  the 
Nationals.  He  had  fled  so  precipitately  that  he  left  about  two  thousand  of 
his  sick  and  wounded,  with  attendant  surgeons,  in  his  hospitals.  The  next 
itlf  was  Sunday,  atid  aU  remained 
quiet.  Eariy  on  Monday  morning 
Thomas  advanced  into  Murfreesboro', 
and  drove  the  Con&derate  rearguard 
of  eavalry  six  or  seven  miles  toward 
Manchester.  Two  divisions  of  the 
army  followed  and  occupied  the  town 
that  day,  and  Rosecrans  made  his 
head-quarters  io^  the  village,  at  the 
house  of  E.  A  Keeble,  a  member  of 
the  Confederate  "  Congress." 

While  the  movements  of  Rosecrans 
and  Bragff  were. tending  to  the  great 

.  -M      ,         ,  •  ROBECEAWB'B    nKAD-QOAKTKB. 

battle  just  recorded,  the  superior  cav- 
alry forces  of  the  latter  were  busy  in  the  rear  of  the  former,  as  we  have 
observed,  in  endeavors  to  destroy  his  communications  and  his  trains.  For- 
rest had  been  detached,  with  three  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  to  operate 
in  West  Tennessee  upon  the  eomnmnications  between  Grant  and  Rosecrans, 
and  between  both  and  Louisville ;  and  for  a  fortnight  before  the  battle  of 
Marfieesbqro'  he  had  been  raiding  through  that  region,  much  of  the  time 
with  impunity,  destroying  railway  tracks  and  bridges,  attacking  small 
National  forces,  and  threatening  and  capturing  posts.  He  crossed  the  Ten- 
nessee at  Clifton,  in  the  upper  part  of  "Wayne  County,  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, and,  moving  rapidly  toward  Jackson,  seriously  menaced  that  post. 
Sweeping  northward,  destroying  tracks  and  bridges,  he  captured  Humbolt, 
Trenton,  and  Union  City,  and  menaced'  Columbus,  the  head-quarters  of  Gen- 
eral Sullivan. 

At  Trenton  Forrest  captured  and  paroled  seven  hundred  troops,'  under 
Colonel  Jacob  Fry,  making  the  number  of  his  paroled  prisoners 
since  he  crossed  the  river  about  one  thousand.     On  his  return  he    '  ^*^^' 
was  struck  at  Parker's  Cross  Roads,  between  Huntington  and 
Lexington,  £rst  by  a  force  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  C.  L. 
Dunham,  and  then  by  General  SuUivan,"  who  came  suddenly     ^ 
upon  the  raiders  with  two  fresh  brigades  under  General  Haynie' 
and  Colonel  Fuller,'  just  as  Dunham's  train  was  captured,  his  little  band' 

>  Oie  HnndKd  and  Sixth  and  One  Bandred  and  Klnet«eath  Illinois,  Th(ny-nlnth  Inwa,  and  lom  Union 
Brloiie  of  iOO  men.     In  all,  a  little  more  than  1.200  men. 
'  Twf  nty-Mvt-nth,  Thlrty-nlntb,  and  Sixty-third  Ohio. 
'  Fiftieth  Indiana,  Thitty-nlntb  lona,  One  Hundred  and  Tventy-Meond  Itllnol's  and  Seventh  Tennessee. 
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sarroanded,  and  a  second  demand  for  a  surrender  had  been  made  by  Forrest 
and  refused.  Sullivan  made  a  fierce  onslaught  on  Forrest,  whose  troops 
were  utterly  routed,  with  a  loss  of  fifty  killed,  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded, 
and  four  hundred  prisoners,  including  the  latter.  The  Union  loss  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty,  of  whom  twenty-three  were  killed,  ope  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  wounded,  and  fifty-eight  missing.  Forrest  himself  came  very 
near  being  captured.  His  Adjutant  (Strange)  was  made  prisoner.  Forrest 
fled  eastward,  recrossed  the  Tennessee  at  Clifton,  and  made  his  way  to 
Bragg*8  army,  below  Murfreesboro'. 

Morgan,  the  guerrilla,  was  raiding  upon  Rosocrans's  left  and  rear,  while 
Forrest  was  on  his  right.  He  suddenly  appeared  in  the  heart  of  Kentucty, 
where  he  was  well  )cnown  and  feared  by  all  parties.  He  dashed  up  toward 
Louisville  along  the  line  of  the  railway,  and  aft;er  skirmishing  at  Nolensville 

and  other  places,  he  suddenly  appeared  before  Elizabethtown,* 
''isK.*^'    ^^^^  garrisoned  by  five  hundred  men  of  the  Ninety -first  IlIinoiB, 

under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,     They  were  too  few  to  combat 

successfully  Morgan's  three  thousand.     These  surrounded  the  town,*  and, 

.„    ^     without  warning  to  the  inhabitants,  fired  over  a  hundred  shot 

*  D«c  S3,  ...  . 

and  shell  into  it.  Smith  had  no  artilleryj  and  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  when  Moi^an's  men,  as  usual,  commenced  destroying  property, 
stealhig  hoi-scs,  and  plundering  the  prisoners.  They  even  robbed  the  sick 
soldiers  in  the  hospital  of  blankets,  provisions,  and  medicines.'  After 
destroying  the  railway  for  several  miles,  Morgan  made  a  raid  to  Bardstown, 

•  -Dm.  no.     ''*'1*<^'^  ^'^  s^'w  danger,  and  turning  abruptly  southward,*  he  made 

his  way  into  Tennessee  by  way  of  Springfield  and  Campbellsville. 
A  connter-raid  was  made  at  about  this  time,  by  a  National  force  under 
Brigadier-General  S.  P.  Carter,  the  object  being  the  destruction  of  important 
railway  bridges  on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railway,  which  con* 
nected  Bragg's  army  with  the  Confederate  forces  in  Virginia.  Carter  started 
from  Winchester,  in  Kentucky,  on  the  20th  of  December,  and  crossed  the 
mountains  to  Blountsville,  in  East  Tennessee,  where  he  captured  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  North  Carolinians,  under  Mt^or  McDowell,  with  seven  hun- 
dred small  arms,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  stores.  He  destroyed  the 
great  bridge,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  fiset  long,  that  spanned  the  Holston 
there.  Ho  then  pushed  on  toward  Jonesboro',  and  destroyed  a  railway 
bridge  over  the  Watauga,  at  Clinch's  Station,  where,  in  a  skirmbh,  he  cap- 
tured seventy-five  men.  He  menaced  Bristol,  but  went  no  farther  east  at 
that  time.  Then  he  recrossed  the  mountains  and  returned  to  Winchester, 
after  a  ride  of  seven  hundred  miles,  having  lost  but  twenty  men,  most  of 
them  made  prisoners,  and  inflicted  a  loss  on  the  Confederates  of  five  hundred 
men  and  much  property. 

The  writer  visited  the  battle-ground  of  Murfreesboro'  early  in  May,  1866. 

He  went  down  from  Nashville  by  railway,  on  the  morning  of  the 

9th,^  with  Messrs.  Drecr  and  Greblo,  and  soon  after  their  arrival 

they  called  at  the  house  of  the  Post  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Mr.  flamshaw, 

of  the  Methodist  denomination,  whom  the  writer  had  met  in  Washington 

City  a  few  months  before.     He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  estab- 


*   See  Korgan  atul  him  Otptont^  br  Her  T.  Senour,  page  SSh 
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lishing  a  National  Cemetery  on  the  Marfreesboro'  battle-ground,  and  collect- 
ing therein  the  remains  of  the  slain  Union  soldiers  in  that  vicinity.  He 
would  be  absent  on  that  duty  until  noon,  so  we  went  to  the  quarters  of  Cap- 
tain Whitman,  the  energetic  quartermaster,  then  absent  on  duty,  under  the 
direction  of  General  Thomas,  in  visiting  the  battle-fields  of  the  West,  and 
looking  up  the  graves  of  Union  soldiers,  preparatory  to  their  removal  to 
National  cemeteries  at  different  places.  His  son,  afi  earnest,  patriotic  young 
man,  kindly  furnished  us  with  an  ambalance  and  horses,  and  accompanied 
us  to  places  of  interest  around  and  within  Murfreesboro'.  We  were  hospita- 
bly entertained  at  dinner  by  his  mother  and  sister,  after  which  we  were 
joined  by  Chaplain  Eamshaw,  and  all  rode  out  on  the  Nashville  pike  to  the 
battle-field,  passing  on  the  way  the  heavy  earth-works  cast  up  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village  by  the  National  troops.  After  crossing  Stone's  River  we  saw 
marks  of  the  battle  everywhere  u.pon  trees  that  had  survived  the  storm. 
Especially  prominent  were  these  evidences  arpund  the  monument  on  the  spot 
where  Hazen's  brigade  fought,  and  in  the -cedar  woods  few  trees  had  escaped 
being  wounded.  The  few  surviving  trees  near  the  monument  were  terribly 
scarred,  and  one,  seen  in  the  picture  on  page  546,  beyond  the  wall,  had  its 
top  cnt  off  by  a  passing  shell. 

The  National  Cemetery  at  Murfreesboro'  is  on  the  battle-ground  between 
die  railway  and  the  Nashville  pike.  It  was  partly  inclosed  wh^i  we  were 
there  by  a  fine  out-stone  wall,  of  material  from  limestone  quarries  near  by. 
It  is  at  nearly  the  center  of  the  field  of  conflict,  and  covers  the  slope,  on 
the  crest  of  which  Loomis's  battery  was  planted  during  a  part  of  the  strug- 
gle there,  supported  by  the  Eighth  Wisconsin.  The  cemetery  includes  six- 
teen acres  of  ground,  well  laid  out,  with  a  large  square  in  the  center,  on 
which  it  is  designed  to  rear  a  monument.  Mr.  Earnshaw  was  indefatigable 
in  his  labors  in  the  holy  work  of  collecting  there.  In  consecrated  ground,  the 
remains  of  the  defenders  of  their  country,  and  erecting  a  suitable  monument 
to  their  memory.  Already  he  had  gathered  there  the  remains  of  six  thou- 
sand of  the  patriots  who  died  that  the  Republic  might  live. 

Having  completed  our  explorations  and  sketches  during  the  day,  we 
sapped  with  Chaplain  Eamshaw  and  his  interesting  family,  and  left  for 
Chattanooga  with  the  next  morning's  train.  To  that  earnest  patriot  and 
eealous  Christian  minister,  and  to  the  equally  earnest  and  patriotic  Captain 
°  Whitman,  the  writer  is  indebted  for  many  kind  attentions  and  much  vain- 
able  information,  while  at  Murfireesboro'  and  since. 
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OHAPTEE    XXI. 

SLAVK&T  AND  EIUJICaPATION.— AfFAIBe  IN  THB  80UTHWB8T. 

HE  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  compelled  hj  abeoliito 
necessity  to  remain  at  Murfreeaboro'  until  late  in  1863. 
That  necessity  was  found  in  the  fact  that  its  supplies  had 
to  be  chiefly  drawn  from.  Louisville,  over  a  single  line  of 
railway,  passing  through  a  country  a  greater  portion  of 
whose  inhalHtants  were  hostile  to  the  Government.  This 
line  had  to  be  protected  at  many  points  by  heavy  guards, 
for  Bragg's  cavalry  force  continued  to  be  far  superior  to 
that  of  Rosecrans,  and  menaced  his  communications  most  seriously.  But 
during  that  time  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  not  wholly  idle  From 
it  went  out  important  expeditions  in  various  directions,  which  we  shall  con- 
sider hereafter. 

We  have  now  taken  note  of  the  most  important  military  operations  of 
the  war  to  the  close  of  1 862,  excepting  some  along  the  Atlantic  coast  after 
the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  the  land  and  naval  expedition  down  the  coasts 
of  Georgia  and  Florida,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  the  departure  of  Bumside 
from  North  Carolina  in  Jiily  following,  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potonuu^' 
The  immediately  succeeding  events  along  that  coast  were  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  long  siege  of  Charleston;  that  it  seems  proper  to  consider 
them  as  a  part  of  that  memorable  event. 

Let  us  now  take  a  brief  view  of  civil  afiairs  having  connection'  with 
military  events,  and  observe  what  the  Confederate  armed  vessels  were  doing 
in  the  mean  time. 

The  second  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  commenced  on  the  2d 
of  Dectembei',  1861.  It  was  a  most  importaint  period  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  A  civil  war  of  unparalleled  magnitude  and  energy  was  raging  in 
nearly  every  slave-labor  State  of  the  Republic,  waged  on  the  part  of  the 
insurgents  for  the  destruction  of  the  old  Union,  that  the  slave  system  might 
be  extended  and  perpetuated ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  the 
preservation  of  the  life  of  the  Republic  and  the  maintenance  of  its  constitu- 
tional powers.  The  people  and  the  lawgivers  had  been  much  instructed  by 
current  events  during  the  few  months  since  the  adjournment  of 
'"  Congress,'  and  when  that  body  now  met  both  were  satisfied  that, 
in  order  to  save  the  Republic,  Slavery,  the  great  corrupter  of  private  and 
public  morals,  and  the  fuel  of  the  fiery  furnace  in  which  the  nation  was  Uien 
suffering,  must  be  destroyed.     Therefore  much  of  the  le^lation  of  the 

■  See  etatpter  XII. 
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aeasion  tlien  «ommenoed  wu  npoa  the  Bobject  of  that  terrible  eyil,  for  it  was 
tesolved  to  bring  all  the  povers  of  the  Goveminent  to  bear  upon  it,  posi- 
tirelf  and  negatively :  positively,  in  the  form  of  actual  emancipation^  under 
certain  conditions  and  certain  forms,  such  as  confiscation ;  and  negatively, 
by  withholding  all  restnunts  upon  the  slave.  Introductory  to  this  legisla- 
tion was  a  notice  of  .Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  given  as  soon  as  Congress 
was  organized,  that  he  should  ask  leave  to  introduce  "  a  bill  for  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  rebels,  and  giving  fieedom  to  persons  they  hold  in 
slavery."  Such  bill  was  aceoo^dingly  introduced  on  the  5th  of  December, 
when  the  conspirators  and  the  opposition  immediately  sounded  the  alarum- 
bell  <^  "  vHconetUutionaUty"  so  often  heard  during  the  struggle,  and  warned 
the  people  of  the  designs  of  the  Government  party  to  destroy  their  liberties 
by  revolution  and  deqwtism.  The  enlightened  people,  perfectly  compre- 
hending the  alarmbts,  calmly  responded  by  their  acts, "  We  wiU  tru^t  tAfim." 
They  agreed  with  Madison,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  and  called 
"  the  Father  of  the  Constitnti<Mi,"  that  in  a  time  of  public  danger  such  as 
then  existed,'  the  power  conferred  upon,  the  National  Legislature  by  the 
grant  of  the  Constitution  for  the  eommon  defense  had  no  limitation  upon  it, 
express  or  implied,  save  the  public  necessity.  They  remembered  his  wise 
words :  '*It  b  in  vain  to  oppose  constitutional  barriers  to  the  impulse  of  selA 
preservation :  it  is  worse  than  vain,"  and  acted  accordingly. 

For  a  long  time  the  public  mind  had  been  much  excited  by  the  common 
practice  of  many  of  the  commanding  oflSoers  of  the  army  of  capturing  and 
returning  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters.  The  bondsmen  ■generally  had  the . 
idea  that  the  Union  army  was  to  be  their  liberator,  and  with  that  faith  they 
floeked  to  it,  when  it  waa  in  camp  and  on  its  marches,'  and  it  seemed  specially 
croel  to  deny  them  the  kindness  of  hospitality.  But  that  denial  was  a  rule, 
and  so  early  as  the  9th  of  July,  at  the  extraordinary  session  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  had  called  the  attention  of  the  House  of  liepresen- 
tatives  to  the  subject,  in  a  resolution  which  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  ninety- 
three  yeas  against  fifty-five  nays,  that  it  was  *^  no  part  of  the  duty  of  soldiers 
of  the  United  States  to  capture  and  return  fugitive  slaves."  On  the  4th  of 
December  following  he  introduced  a  bill,  making  it  a  penal  ofiense  for  any 
officer  or  private  of  the  army  or  navy  to  capture  or  return,  or  aid  in  the  cap- 
ture or  return,  of  fugitive  slaves.  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Massa- 
chusetts gave  notice  in  the  Senate  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  for  a 
similar  purpose.' 

■  That  blth  hu  been  olladed  to  on  page  IM,  lod  lllastnted  in  note  1,  page  125.  It  was  almoet  nnlTerasI, 
and  had  tieca  engendered  unwtUlngly  by  the  Hlare-holders  themselves.  As  a  rule,  there  wua  Tory  little  atten- 
tion p«ld  to  the  presence  of  a  slare  daring  conTersatlon,  It  seeming  to  be  the  practical  idea  that  they  understood 
bat  little  more  than  a  hofM  or  a  dog.  When  the  Bepnblican  party  was  formed,  in  IS56,  the  slare-hoIdereeTcry- 
wher«,  when  they  met,  agrecl  that  the  election  of  Fremont  to  the  Presidency  might  load  to  the  abolition  of 
ahiTery.  This  was  said  at  the  tables,  in  tbn  presence  of  waiting-serranta.  These  rrprated  it  to  those  of  the 
kilclien,  and  they,  in  turn,  to  those  of  the  plantations.  It  was  also  Tetiemently  avowed  at  political  gatherings, 
where  the  colored  people  were  generally  nnmerous.  Such  opinion  was  more  positively  stateil  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  elected,  and  the  story,  on  the  authority  of  tba  msatera,  that  slavery  was  now  to  be  abolished,  went  tma  lip 
to  Up  throogbottt  tli«  domain  of  the  slave-labor  Statea.  The  bondmen  believed  it,  and  they  regarded  Mr.  Lincoln 
as  their  temporary  Messiah,  and  the  armies  that  eame  In  his  name  a«  the  power  that  was  to  make  them  free. 
Such  was  the  visible  origin  of  their  wonderftal  faith.  That  faith  was  finally  Justified  by  events,  and  the  conse- 
quenoc  is.  that  the  ftocdmen  are  universally  loyal  to  the  Government  that  asserts  their  manhood. 

'  Perceiving  the  general  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  war,  particularly  as  touching  the  subject  of  the 
sUtcs  of  the  coiutry.  Dr.  Francis  Ueber,  the  eminent  pablicist  snggested  to  Oeneral  Hallet^k  when  be  became 
Oeaeral-in-Chi«l^  In  July,  ISO,  the  propriety  of  issuing  tn  some  form,  a  code  or  set  of  instructions  on  Inter-  ' 
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It  is  not  the  province  of  this  work  to  record  in  detail  the  legislation  npran 
this  important  subject.'  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  measures,  having  a  ten- 
dency to  the  great  act  of  final  emancipation,  offered  more  as  necessary  means 
for  suppressing  the  rebellion  than  as  acts  of  justice  and  righteousness,  were 
pressed  with  earnestness  by  the  party  in  Congress  known  as  RepiMietm*, 
and  were  as  earnestly  opposed  by  the  party  in  that  body  known  as  Demo- 
crats. The  former,  having  a  majority,  usually  carried  their  favorite  measures ; 
while  the  President,  wise,  cautious,  and  conciliatory,  although  sympathizing 
with  the  Republicans,  stood  as  a  balance  between  the  two  extremes.  He 
saw  clearly  that  the  people  were  not  yet  educated  up  to  the  lofty  point  of 
justice  which  demanded,  on  moral  as  well  as  political  grounds,  the  instant 
and  universal  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  he  therefore  interposed  objec- 
tions to  extreme  measures,  and  proposed  partial  and  gradual  emancipation, 
in  forms  that  would  conciliate  the  slave-holders  of  the  border  slave-labor 
States.  TVith  this  spirit  he  recommended  Congress  to  pass  a  joint  resolution 
that  the  Government,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  any  State  whose  inhabi- 
tants might  adopt  measures  for  emancipation,  should  give  to  such  State 
pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  it  at  its  discretion,  to  co  mpensatc  it  for  the 
inconvenience,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such  change  of  system.  It 
was  also  proposed  to  colonize  the  freedmen  somewhere  on  the  American 
continent 

This  emancipation  proposition  was  commended  to  Congress  more  as  a 
test  of  the  temper  of  the  slave-holders,  and  especially  of  those  of  the  border 
States,  and  to  offer  them  a  way  in  which  they  might  escape  from  the  Svils 
and  embarrassments  which  emancipation  without  compensation  (a  result 
now  seen  to  be  inevitable,  without  the  plan  proposed)  would  produce,  rather 
than  as  a  fixed  policy  to  be  enforced,  excepting  with  the  strong  approval  of 
the  people.  A  joint  resolution-  in  accordance  with  the  President's  views  was 
passed  by  both  houses,*  and  was  approved  by  the  Executive  on  the  10th  of 
April ;  but  the  conspirators,  their  followers,  and  friends  everywhere  rejected 
this  olive-branch  of  peace,  while  the  more  strenuous  advocates  of  Confisca- 
tion and  Universal  Emancipation  did  not  give  it  their  approvaL  In  the 
mean  time  Congress  had  taken  an  important  practical  step  forward  in  the 
path  of  justice  by  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  over  whose 
territory  it  had  undispijted  controL* 

luttlonil  ralM  of  war,  for  the  nae  of  officers  of  the  army.  Dr.  IJeber  had  already  laaned  an  Importmnt  pamphlet 
on.tbe  (al^eet  of  Oueirilla  Warfare,  which  had  attracted  tnnch  attention.  Halleek  poodeivd  the  •ii(cgutfc^  and 
flnally  sammooed  Its  author  to  WaahlDgtim  City,  when  Secretary  Stanton,  by  a  grneral  order,  appointed  a  om- 
xnlulon  for  the  purpose,  of  which  Dr.  LIcbcr  wits  chairman.  Their  labor  resnttod  In  the  production  of  the  cele- 
brated code  written  by  the  chairman,  which  was  published  In  April,  1848,  by  the  War  Department,  as  "Oenenl 
Order  No.  100."  It  was  a  new  thing  In  literature,  and  suggested  to  an  eminent  European  Jurist.  Dr.  BliulseUI, 
the  Idea  of  codifying,  in  a  simitar  m.inncr,  the  whole  law  of  nations.  In  the  portion  of  his  work  on  the  Modcra 
Law  of  War,  soon  afterward  published,  nearly  the  whole  of  this  American  code  found  a  place. 

<  A  comprehenslTe  view.  In  succinct  detail,  of  measures  onneernlng  this  snljert,  may  be  found  In  a  Tolnme 
entitled  Anti-Slavery  Mtasurea  In  CongrMa,  by  Henry  Wllwn,  of  the  National  Senate. 

*  This  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  In  the  House  of  eighty-nine  yeas  against  thirty-one  naya,  and  In  the  Senat* 
by  thirty-two  yeas  against  ten  nays.  The  President  reaolred  to  give  the  experiment  a  lUr  trial  As  Indlcatire 
uf  that  determination,  when  General  Hunter,  In  command  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  Issued  an  order,  ea 
the  tth  of  May  following,  declaring  all  the  slaves  within  that  dep.vtment  to  be  thenceforth  and  (hrvver  titt, 
without  any  apparent  military  necessity  for  such  an  act,  the  President  Issued  a  proclamation  reversittg  tto 
onler,  and  declaring  that  he  reserved  to  himself  the  power  proposed  lo  be  exercised  by  a  commander  In  the  Held 
by  such  proclamation.  This  manifesto  silenced  a  great  clamor  which  Hunter's  proelamaUon  bad  raised,  aid 
demonstrated  the  good  faith  of  the  Kxecutire  toward  the  slave-holders. 

•  The  bill  for  this  purpose  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  nlnety-two  yeas  a^nst  thirtyeight  nays  la  the  Hooss 
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Mr.  Lincola  believed  his  proposition  to  pay  fbr  emancipated  slaves  would 
detach  the  border  slave-labor  States  from  an  interest  in  the  Confederacy,  and 
thus  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  war.     Anxious  to  consummate  it,  he  invited 
the  Congressmen  of  those  States  to  meet  him  in  conference  in  the 
Executive  Chamber.     They  did  so,*  and  he  presented  to  them  a     *^i^'*' 
carefully  prepared  address  on  the  subject.     But  he  was  forcibly 
taoght  by  that  conference,  and  its  results,  that  the  policy  which  had  been  so 
long  tried,  of  withholding  vigorous  blows  from  the  rebellion  out  of  deference 
to  the  border  slave-labor  States,  was  worse  than  useless,     A  majority  of  the 
Congressmen  submitted  a  dissenting  reply,  and  told  the  President  plainly 
that  they  considered  it  his  duty  "  to  avoid  all  interference,  direct  or  indirect, 
\rith  slavery  in  the  Southern  States."    A  minority  report  concurred  in  the 
President's  views;  but  their  slave-holding  constituents,  generally,  scouted 
the  proposition  with  scorn,  and  the  anthorities  of  not  one  of  the  States  whose 
inhabitants  were  thus  appealed  to  responded  to  him.    And  a  draft  of  a  bill 
which  he  sent  into  Congress  on  the  .day  of  the  conference'  was 
not  acted  upon.by  that  body.     It  was  evident  that  the  majority        "' 
of  the  people,  and  their  representatives  in  the  National  Legislature,  were  not 
in  a  mood  to  make  any  further  compromise  with  the  great  enemy  of  the 
RepabUe,  or  concessions  to  its  supporters. 

Meanwhile  a  bill  providing  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  rebels, 
which  involved  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  had  been  passed  by 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  President,'  entitled  "An  Act  to 
make  an  Additional  Article  of  War,"  to  take  effect  from  and  afler  its  pas- 
gage.    It  prohibited  all  officers  or  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  Republic  from  using  any  force  under  their  conunands  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  fugitive  slaves  to  their  alleged  masters,  on  penalty  of  instant  dis- 
missal from  the  service.     Congress  had  also  recently  passed  "  An  Act  to 
Suppress  Insurrection,  to  Punish  Treason  and  Rebellion,  to  Seize  and  Con- 
fiscate Property  of.  Rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which  the  President 
approved  on  the  1 6th  of  July,  and  which  declared  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  . 
slaves  of  rebels  under  certain  operations  of  war  therein  defined.' 

This  gave  the  President  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  Executive  power, 
not  only  in  freeing  a  large  portion  of  the  slaves  in  the  country,  but  in 
employing  them  against  their  former  masters  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion; and  he  was  vehemently  importuned  to  use  it  immediately  and  vigor- 
omly.    The   patient   President  held  back,  hoping  the  wiser  men  among 

of  BtprewnUtlTcs,  and  In  the  Senate  by  twenty-nlno  |:ea8  against  fourteen  naya.    It  waa  approred  bj  the 
Pretldent  on  the  Ktb  of  April,  lS(n. 

■  It  provided  that  all  peraona,  after  the  pasaoge  of  the  bill,  who  tboald  commit  treaton  against  the  EepabUo 
■hoold  soifer  death,  and  all  his  slaves,  if  ho  had  any,  should  be  free ;  or  suffer  a  Sne  of  $10,000,  with  the  kxa  of 
hisslaTes:  that  any  person  found  guilty  of  aiding  treason  should  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,000  and  the  loss  of 
h»  slares  by  their  being  mode  tree ;  and  that  both  classes  of  traitors  should  be  forever  excluded  from  office  under 
UuQaTemment:  that  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  seize  the  property  of  all  olScc-haldera,  civil  and 
military,  in  the  soolled  **  Confederate  States,"  or  persona  who,  having  property  In  the  loyal  States,  ahonld  aid 
the  rebellion :  that  all  persons  who,  engaged  In  the  rebellion,  ahonld  not,  within  sixty  days  after  the  President 
•lioold  duly  prockiint  the  law,  desist  ttom  their  crimes,  their  property  ot  every  kind  i<hould  be  conflKated :  that; 
•U  fbgiUve  slaves  fh>m  rebelUona  masters,  or  persons  who  should  give  aid  and  comfort  to  rebels,  and  all  slaves 
coptvred  from  such  persons,  or  who  hod  desertetl  from  the  rebel  array,  or  fW>m  any  territory  deserted  by  the. 
rrbels,  should  be  deemed  captives  of  war,  and  siiouUl  bo  foruver  free  ;  that  the  PreMdent  should  have  authority 
to  employ  Mich  (i-enlmen,  with  their  own  consent,  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  make  provision  for 
ciilonldng  ihrm ;  and  that  bo  abould  be  authorized  to  extend  a  pardon  and  amneaty  ti  stich  rabala  aa,  in  bis 
jidgment,  sbould  be  worthy  of  mercy. 
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the  insui^ents  might  heed  the  thi-eat«  contained  in  the  muttering  thnndere 
of  Congress,  in  which  were  conceatrated  the  tremendous  energies  of  the  peo- 
ple against  these  cherished  interests.  This  hesitanc  j  produced  great  disqui- 
etude in  the  public  mind.  The  more  impatient  of  the4oyal  people  began  to 
accuse  the  President  of  not  only  faint-heartednesa,  but  whole-heartedness  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  charged  him  with  remissness  of  duty.'  Finally  a 
committee,  composed  of  a  deputation  fixnn  a  Convention  of  Christians  of  all 
of  the  denominations  of  Chicago,  waited  upon  him,*  and  presented 
*  ^m^  '"^  ynth  a  memorial,  requesting  him  at  once  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion j>f  Universal  Emancipation.  The  President,  believing  that 
the  time  had  not  yet  come  (though  rapidly  approaching)  when  such  a  pro- 
clamation would  be  proper,  made  an  earnest  and  argumentative  reply; 
saying,  in  allusion  to  the  then  discouraging- aspect  of  military  afiairs  under 
the  administration  of  McClellan  in  the  East  and  Bnell  in  the  West,  "What 
good  would  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  from  me  do,  especially  as  we 
are  now  situated  ?  I  do  not  want  to  issue  a  document  that  the  whole  world 
would  see  must  necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope's  bull  against  the 
Comet !  Would  my  word  free  the  slaves,  when  I  cannot  even  enforce  the 
Constitution  in  the  rebel  States?"  He  concluded  by  saying: — "I  view  thi« 
matter  as  a  practical  war  measure,*  to  be  decided  on  according  to  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  it  may  offer  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion." 
But  before  the  departure  of  the  Committee  the  President  assured  them  of 
his  sympathy  with  their  views.  "  I  have  not  decided  against  a  proclamation 
of  liberty  to  the  slaves,"  he  said,  "  but  hold  the  matter  under  advisement 
And  I  can  assure  you  that  the  subject  is  on  my  mind,  by  day  and  night,  more 
than  any  other.    Whatever  shall  appear  to  be  God's  will,  I  will  do."' 

The  President  prayerfully  considered  the  matter,  and  within  a  week 
.after  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  issued*  a  preliminary  procl»- 

'  Sept.  SL  •  *  rf     i 

mation  of  emani^pation^  in  which  he  declared  it  to  be  his  par- 
pose,  at  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  to  again  recommend  pecuniary  aid 


in 


>  On  the  tth  of  Angmt  Bono*  Orceley  adrircmeil  u  *b1e  letter  to  <h«  IVsident  on  tb*  mb}Mt,  tliroii|)i  Ut 
Jonnul,  the  ytu  York  IWfrattM,  to  which  Mr.  IJnetln  mnde  %  reply,  it  gtrlng  Um  *  goad  oppwtiiiilt;  to 
defloe  hit  potltlon.  Id  th«t  reply  he  declared  It  to  be  hi>  "jHtnimovnt  oliftet  to  tat»  the  Union,  and  ntl 
Mtktr  to  tnt*  or  dftroy  ttattiy."  "  If  I  eoold  i«»e  the  Union  without  freeing  >  t\mrt,  I  wonld  do  tt,"  be  hIA 
"If  I  could  HWe  It  by  freeing  ill  the  tl&TU,  I  troald  do  It;  and  if  I  ouold  do  it  by  freeing  mdm  end  lesTieg 
others  alone,  1  wfmld  also  do  that  What  I  do  about  slnvery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  beliere  ft  belpa 
to  »a»e  the  Union ;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  bclleTo  It  would  help  to  utc  the  Union." 

'  While  there  w««  great  donbt  and  perplexity  la  the  mtnda  of  all  a«  to  what  were-  the  real  powrra  ef  Ike 
Ooremment,  and  especially  of  the  President,  nndertbe  Constltatloii,andthe  ablest  jnrlaU  itlaagreed  in  opialoi, 
Mr.  William  Whiting,  a  Lawyer  In  extensive  pmciice  in  Boston,  wrote  a  moat  lucid  and  concloaire  trtattse  «« 
the  subject,  entitled,  "  Th«  Witr  Poietri  of  the  Prttident  and  the  LegUlafive  Pmare  of  Congriet  in  rtla- 
Mon  to  Rebellion,  Treiean,  and  Stavery,"  which  was  accepted  as  sound  and  conclusire.  It  was  principally 
written  tn  the  Spring  of  ISdJ,  with  the  ezeeptloa  of  the  chapter  on  the  operation  of  the  Conflacatloa  Art  of 
Jnly  IT,  18*8.  This  able  treatise  caused  Mr.  Whiting  to  bo  called  into  the  serrice  of  tha  OoTemment,  as  Solici- 
tor to  the  War  Department  It  is  proper  to  add  that  Mr.  Whiting,  whose  aiile'deaire  In  preparing  the  treatlie 
and  in  responding  to  the  call  to  Washington  was  to  serre  his  country,  remained  there  nntll  the  does  of  the 
war,  steadily  refhslng  all  compensation  for  his  aerriees,  or  even  the  reimboiaement  of  his  expensea.  Hli  tns- 
tise  and  his  name  will  erer  hold  a  deserredly  conspicuous  place  In  the  annals  of  the  war;  the  first  u  an  uiiaa- 
awerable  argument  In  defense  of  the  acta  of  the  President  and  Congiaaa  In  aarlng  the  BepnUlc,  and  the  latter 
aa  that  of  an  anselBsh  patriot 

•  It  has  been  the  popular  belief  that  Mr.'  Llneoln's  preHmlnary  prodamatlos  wa<  forced  fhom  bin  by  <«^ 
aide  preaanre,  and  especially  by  the  dclei^tion  from  Chicago.  The  late  Owen  Lorejoy,  M.  C,  boa  left  on  nt<H 
the  following  atatement,  the  substance  of  which  ho  had  from  the  Prealdent's own  lips:—"  He  had  wrtttn  tie 
proclamation  In  the  summer,  aa  early  aa  June,  I  think,  and  called  his  Cabinet  together,  and  informed  them  Dat 
he  had  written  It  and  he  meant  to  make  It;  but  wanted  to  read  It  to  them  for  any  criticism  or  remarts  sstelU 
featniea  or  detalla.    After  having  dona  so,  Seward  suggested  whether  It  wonld  not  be  well  to  withhold  Its  pab- 
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the  work  of  emancipation  and  colonization  to  the  inhabitants  in  States  not 
in  rebellion.     He  then  declared  that  on  the  first  of  January  next  ensuing,  the 
slaves  within  every  State,  or  desisted  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof 
should  then  be  in  rebellion,  should  be  declared  "  thenceforward  and  forever 
free ;"  such  freedom  to  be  maintained  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  should  not,  at  the  same  time,  repress  any  efforts  the  slaves  might 
make  for  their  actual  A-eedom.     He  also  declared  that  any  State  in  which 
rebellion  had  existed  that  should  have  in  Congress  at  that  time* 
representatives  chosen  ia  good  faith,  at  a,  legal  election,  by  the      *-'■"■■  ^< 
qtMttified  voters  of  such  State,  should  have  the  benefit  of  such 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  loyalty,  and  be  exempted  from  the  operations  of 
the  threatened  proclamation.    He  called  their  attention  to  the  acts  of  Coo- 
grees  approved  March  13,  1862,  and  July  16,  1862,  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
as  his  warrant  for  the  warning. 

It  seemed  as  if  this  preliminary  proolamation  would  indeed  be  as  "  inop> 
erative  as  the  Pope's  bull  against  the  Comet."  It  was  made  instramental  in 
"  firing  the  Southern  heart "  and  intensifying  the  rebellions  feeling,  for  it 
was  pointed  to  by  the  conspirators,  and  their  followers  and,  friends  in  all 
parts  of  the  Republic,  as  pjositive  evidence  that  the  war  was  waged,  not  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union,  but  for  the  destruction  of  slavery,  and  the 
plunder  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  slave-labor  States.  This  was  vehemently 
asserted,  notwithstanding  the  clear  and  evidently  sincere  assurances  of  the 
President  to  the  contrary — notwithstanding  the  document  itself  opened 
with  the  solemn  declaration,  "  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be 
proaecnted  for  the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation 
between  the  United  States  and  each  of  the  States,  and  the  people  thereo£" 

Dnring  the  hundred  days  which  intervened  between  the  issuing  of  this 
proclamation  and  the  first  of  January — ;thi8  kindly,  considerate,  and  warning 
proclamation,  which  gave  to  the  conspirators  and  their  associates  in  crime 
ample  time  for  reflection  and  calm  decision — ^millions  of  hearts  in  both 
hemispheres  were  stirred  with  emotions  of  greatest  anxiety.  Philanthro- 
pbts  and  lovers  of  righteousness,  whose  aspirations  rose  above  the  consider- 
ations of  temporary  expedients,  and  the  vast  multitude  of  the  slaves,  who 
were  all  deeply  .interested  in  the  decision,  trembled  with  a  fear  that  the 
liberal  terms  of  reconciliation  might  be  accepted,  and  thereby  the  great  act 
of  justice  be  delayed.  And  when  it  was  seen  that  the  rebels  were  still 
mote  rebellious,  and  waged  war  upon  the  Government  more  vigorously 
and  malignantly  than  ever,  the  question  was  npon  every  lip.  Will  the 
President  be  firm?  He  answered  that  question  on  the  appointed  day  by 
issuing  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereat,  On  the  22d  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  tlionsand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  proclsmation  was  iasoed  by  the  Preoident  of  the 
United  States,  containing,  among  other  things,  the  •following,  to  wit: 


notion  nntn  nftvr  wplud  gnineO  aome  snbstiiiittelwlnntiiic*  <n  tho  AeM,  m  at  that  time  we  Iwd  met  vlth  man^ 
rarefars,  itiMl  It  mliht  be  eauMmil  a  erj  of  deapalr.  lie  told  me  be  tbon^ht  tbe  sairi^eMtim  n  wlea  one,  am)  m 
heM  orer  the  Proelamiition  nntll  after  the  battle  of  ADtlctam."— T.etter  to  William  LI07A  Oorrlson,  Febnutrjr 
12.1864. 
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"That  on  the  fint  dajr  of  Jannary,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  one  thonsaad  ei^t 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  designated 
part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  agMnst  the  Dnit«d 
States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free ;  and  the  Execative  Gorera- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereot  will 
recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to 
repress  snch  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  aetaal 
freedom. 

"  That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclanitioii, 
designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof^  respec- 
tively, shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States:  and  the  fact  that ut 
State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  tk 
Congress  of  the  -  United  States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  whenia  > 
majority  of  the  qnalified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shiJl,  is  the 
absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  mth 
State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  Stateti" 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  rirtst  of 
the  power  in  me  vested  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Uiittd 
States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  aathority  and  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebelEoii, 
do,  on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  one  thousand  eight  huilred 
and  sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  parpose  so  to  do,  publicly  proclaimed  for 
the  foil  period  of  one  hundred  days  from  the  day  first  above  mentioned,  order  ind 
designate,  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States  wherein  the  people  thereof  respeetiTclr, 
ore  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  the  following,  to  wit : 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaqocmines,  Jef- 
ferson, St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terre  Book 
Lafourche,  Ste.  Marie,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  city  of  New  Oiiem), 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  yiigiiis 
(except  the  forty-eight  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  coaatioof 
Berkley,  Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Anne,  and  Nocfoft, 
inclading  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth),  and  which  excepted  parts  are,  for 
the  present,  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not  issueck 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  dedsre 
that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States  and  parts  of  States  tre, 
and  henceforward  shall  be  free ;  and  that  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  military  and  nav.il  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  msin- 
tain  the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  tne  to  abstain  from  ill 
violence,  unle^  in  necessary  self-defense ;  and  I  recommend  to  them  that,  in  all  eisei 
when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persona,  of  suitable  eoaditiDB, 
will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to  garrison  forts,  pon- 
tions,  stations,  and  otlier  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by'tbt 
Constitution,  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind, 
and  the  gracioas  favor  of  Almighty  God, 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  herenntu  set  my  name,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  afiixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  January,  in  tlie  jesr  of 
[l.  b.]   our  Lord  one  thonsaad  fight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Indepes- 
denee  of  the  United  States  the  eightv-soventh. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  the  President. 
WiLUAM  H.  Saw  Ann,  Secretary  of  State.  ■ 
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Thftt  on  the  first  dajr  of  Janiurj,  fa  thv  yrar  of  our  Lord  odo  tboannd  eight  huhdred  and  8ixty-thre«i 
1  all  persons  held  as  slave*  within  any  State  or  designated  jiort  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  b«  In 
c  rebellion  against  the  United  Stales,  shall  be  then,  tbvnteforward,  and  forever  frac;  and  the  ExeeatiTe  Oowm- 
'  ment  of  the  Unlte<l  Status,  iQcladlng  the  military  and  naral  antborlty  thereof;  will  recognize  and  maintain 
'*  the  freedom  of  sncb  peraons,  and  will  d»  no  act  or  acta  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  tb«m.  In  any  efforts 
/,,  tjiey  may  make  for  their  actoal  freedom. 

^That  the  Exeentivo  will,  on  the  first  day  of  Janaory  aforesaid,  by  proelatnatlun,  designate  tlie  States 
it  and  parts  of  States,  If  any,  In  which  the  |>eople  tbereoi;  respectively,  shall  then  be  In  ivbelUon  against  the 
^  TTnlted  States ;  and  the  fiict  that  any  State,  or  the  i>oople  ther^oC  shall  on  that  day  bo  In  good  faith  rvpre- 
^  sented  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of 
^  the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  hare  participated,  shall.  In  fiKabsooce  of  atraag  oountervslHng  testi- 
f  moay^  be  deemed  conclnsive  evidence  that  sneh  State,  and  the  people  tbereoi^  are  not  then  in  rebellion 
,,    against  the  United  States,  a 
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^JniriiyKQ^t*^  ^^u^*yAa^ 


THE  rBniDiST's  nil.' 

This  Prodamatiou,  coasidered  in  all  its  relations,  was  one  of  tlio  most 
important  public  documents  ever  issued  by  the  hand  of  man. .  And  as  time 
passes  on,  adding  century  to  century  of  human  history,  it  will  be  regarded 
wi;th  moro  and  more  reverence,  as  a  consummation  of  the  labors  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Republic,  who  declared  the  great  truth,  that  "  aU  men  are 
created  equal."  With  that  belief,  the  writer  has  inserted,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  present  generation  and  of  posterity,  the  form  of  the  proclamation 
as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  President,  and  of  the  pen  with  which  it  was 
written. 

Unlike  the  preliminary  proclamation,  it  was  wonderfully  potential  The 
loyal  portion  oi  the  nation  was  ready  for  the  great  act,  and  hailed  it  with 

■  This  Is  u  pletar&of  the  penirltb'«hlch  rrosldent  Uneoln  wrote  theorlartml  diuft  of  hi*  ProcUmstlMi, » 
fiie-slinlle  vf  which  Is  given  on  this  and  the  three  (tafcs  preoeding.  The  pen  was  given  to  Senator  6aDiner  hj 
the  President,  at  the  request  of  the  former,  and  by  hitn  presented  tu  the  Ute  Oeurge  Livennore.  <tf  BoMefs 
fmm  whom  tho  writer  received  a  photof^raph  nnd  a  pencil  drawing  of  it  It  Is  a  steel  pen.  known  as  ths 
"  WashtugbiD,"  %vith  a  oommon  cedar  handle — all  as  plain  and  nnnstentatloas  as  the  Pn-sldent  hiinsrlt 

The  original  dnft  of  the  PreclamatloD  is  on  fonr  pages  of  Iboiseap  paper,  IVvin  which  a  iierfect  fiw-slmll* 
was  made  for  tho  author  of  this  work  by  the  Ooremment  photographer,  a  few  days  after  It  was  written,  by 
liermlssion  of  the  President  and  under  the  direction  of  his  Private  Secretary,  John  O.  NIcolay.  In  speaking 
of  It  to  tho  author  the  President  said : — **  1  wish  to  make  an  explanation  of  tho  cause  of  the  last  f<inna1  pora- 
gniphs  being  in  another's  hand-writing,  and  the  appearance  of  a  tromnlonsness  of  hand  wbf^n  I  signed  the 
|iaper.  It  was  on  New  Year's  day.  Before  I  had  qnite  complete<l  the  proclamation,  the  people  be^an  to  ea2 
upon  m«  to  present  the  eompllnients  of  the  season.  Fur  two  or  three  hours  I  shook  iiands  with  thent.  and 
when  I  went  back  to  the  desk,  I  could  hardly  hold  a  prji  In  the  hand  that  hod  been  to  employed.  So  I  used  Um 
hand  of  my  private  secretary  in  writing  the  eloeing  paragraphs,  having  nothing  more  to  add  to  the  prvchimailoa 
I  then  signed  it,  with  a  tremulons  hand,  as  yon  will  peroclve,  made  sqy  not  firom  any  agitation  eanted  by  the  set 
but  from  the  reception  of  my  visitors." 

Tho  fae-simlle  here  given  was  made  \  little  smoUrr  than  tho  nrlglna),  to  adapt  It  to  the  site  of  Uie  pegs  hat 
is  perfect  In  every  [lart  The  original  was  presented  by  the  President  to  the  managers  of  a  Sanitary  Fair  It 
Chicago,  for  the  beneflt  of  the  soldiers,  who  told  It  to  T.  B.  Bryan,  Esq.,  of  that  dty,  for  the  mm  of  t3,0Mi 
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joy,  while  the  disloyal  portion,  and  especially  tlio  coTispiratore,  were  struck 
with  disniay,  for  it  was  a  blow  fatal  to  their  hopes.  It  dissipated  the  charm- 
ing vision  of  a  magnificent  empire  within  the  Golden  Circle,'  founded  on 
human  slavery,  which  the  conspirators  had  presented  to  the  imaginations  of 
their  cmelly  deceived  dupes.  It  t6uched  with  mighty  power  a  chord  of 
sympathy  among  the  aspirants  for  genuine  freedom  in  the  old  world  ;  and 
from  the  hour  when  th.it  proclamation  was  promulgated,  the  prayers  of  tnie 
men  in  all  civilized  lands  went  to  the  throne  of  God  in  supplication  for  the 
success  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic  against  its  enemies.  And  from  the 
moment  when  the  head  of  the  nation  proclaimed  that  act  of  justice,  tlio 
power  of  the  rebellion  began  to  wane.     Already  freedmen  by  thousands  ha<l 


"W*^  •^- 


UTK-OAK  OHOVE  AT  BMITB'R  rLAirrATIO.f,   PORT  lOTAL. 


entered  the  public  service,  and  large  numbers  were  enrolled  soldiers  in  the 
army  of  the  Republic ;  and  the  first  utterance  of  tidings  by  the  month  of 
man  to  freedmen  of  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation^ was  made  to  a  regi- 
ment of  them  in  arms  beneath  the  shadows  of  a  magnificent  live-oak  grove 
near  Beaufort,  in  South  Carolina,  within  bugle-sound  of  the  place  where 
many  of  the  earlier  treasonable  movements  in  that  State  were  planned.  In 
Beaufort  district,  the  stronghold  of  slavery,  the  first  regiment  of  colored 
troops,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  was  organized,  and 
it  was  to  these  that  a  public 'servant  of  the  Republic  announced  the  glad 
tidings.' 

'  Sm"  jwgc  1ST,  Tolnmc  t. 

>  Winn  the  writer  Ttelted  the  Villnf o  nt  Besnrnrt,  In  Sonth  Ounllim,  etirlj  In  April,  1806,  b«  tpont  if<  rrmlnf 
with  Dr.  BrinlMnc,  th*  OoTtrpntrat  Tax-Collretor  i>r  the  niMrlet.   He  i(H  born  In  S<mtli  C•^>llnl^  but  hml  bwn 
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ifor  CONFEDERATE   "  OONGKESS." 


While  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  Congress,  during  the  session  of 
1861-'62,  was  consumed  in  the  consideration  of  military  measures,  and 
especially  the  subjects  of  slavery,  confiscation,  and  emancipation,  the  finan- 
cial affiurs  of  the  country,  and  public  interests  of  every  kind,  were  attended 
to  with  great  assiduity.  The  financial  measures  and  their  operations  and 
results  will  be  considered  hereafter.  Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment,  and  see 
what  the  Conspirators  were  doing  at  Richmond  while  their  armies  were  in 
the  field. 

The  Confederate  "Congress,"  so  called,  reassembled  in  Richmond  on 
the  18th  of  November,  1861,  and  continued  in  session,  with  closed  doon 
most  of  the  time,  until  the  18tli  of  February,  1862,  when  its  term  as  a  "Pro- 
visional Congress,"  made  up  of  men  chosen  by  conventions  of  politicians 
and  legislatures  of  States,  expired.     On  the  same  day  a  Congress,  profes- 


-drlren  tmrn  the  State  more  than  twentr  jean  before,  beeaiue  be  emandpated  hit  riarea.    He  wa*  naldlne  la 
Wisoonain  when  the  rebelUuo  began.    When  Beanfort  ostme  Into  the  permanent  poaseuion  of  the  Hatiiiaal 

furcea,  he  was  appointed  tax-collector  of  the  district  from 
which  ke  had  been  driven.  In  that  diatrict  the  first  rrfiamt 
of  colored  truopa  for  the  National  anny  was  organized.  They 
were  ataltnned  on  Smith's  plantation  (see  map  on  loge  ItQ, 
alwat  A  nillo  and  a  half  Ihim  Beaufort,  near  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Spanish  fort  Cirolina,  which  ^vo  the  name  to  ibc  Sute; 
and  there,  in  a  ma^nlQccnt  oak-gmve  neA*  the  water.  Dr. 
BHsbano  ndilresscd  them  and  a  large  conrotxrse  of  people, 
vhiU:  and  colored,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1SG8.  There  he  who 
h:ul  been  driven  iVom  that,  his  naUve  eolL  becsose  be  emaad- 
pnte<l  a  little  more  than  thtrly  tiavta,  annooncod  that  on  that 
da.r  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  proclaimed  lk«»- 
doui  for  over  thrtt  nilHimt  of  slaves  I  What  cbanirea  time 
and  clrcnrastaneesbrlnsl  When  Die  writer  hvl  visited  sad 
sketcheil  that  grove,  and  strolled  over  the  n>nialns  of  the 
Spanish  fort,  and  through  the  desolation  of  the  once  beaotifhl 
garden  in  lh>nt  of  the  Smith  mansion,  hctfl^ed  In  by  pal* 
mettoa,  his  attention  was  called  to  a  huga  oak,  on  the  gentle 
bank  of  ncanfort  Klrer,  with  double  stoma,  between  whid 
were  scats.  On  one  of  them,  overlooking  the  harbor  of  Bean- 
fort  and  Lady's  Island,  a  Uassaehusetla  Doctor  of  Divinity 
sat  and  wrote,  a  few  yeara  before,  a  large  portion  ot  a  book 
devoted  to  a  Dtferut  of  Xtgro  SUittryl 
Dr.  Brisbane  was  living  in  the  flue  old  mansion  of  K<lmond  Khctt,  one  of  tho  most  violent  of  the  Sooth 
Gtrolina  secessionists,  in  which  It  Is  salil  the  treasonable  "  Southern  Assodatlon  "  held  its  mecilnga  (see  note  1. 
page  Si,  volume  I.),  and  where  the  form  of  the  South  Cirolioa 
Ordinance  of  &eceselon,afterwar«l  offered  by  Inglls  In  the  Con- 
vention, was  discnsse<t  Beaufort  was  the  summer  resort  of 
tho  aristocracy,  so  called,  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  Its  church- 
yards lie  the  remains  of  many  distinguished  personsL  In  that 
of  the  Episoopal  church,  nnd  not  far  from  the  new-made  grave 
of  Oenernl  Elliott,  the  write*  saw  and  sketched  a  white  marble 
monument  in  tho  form  of  a  palmetto-etcm,  on  the  recnmbent 
slab  at  the  foot  of  wltich  was  tho  following  st)gge5tlvo  inscrip- 
tion :  •*  SacK-d  to  the  memory  ot  Ilugh  Toland,  son  of  Mclvln 
and  EUza  Sams.  Bom  December  81st,  1S4G.  Died  July  29tb, 
15(0.  A  youththl  son  of  South  Carolina,  ho  sought  to  serve 
her,  even  while  preparing  for  her  better  Aituro  service,  and 
entered  the  State  llilltary  Academy  In  his  seventeenth  year 
Carrying  with  him  the  Impress  of  his  ehtldhooil's  training,  be 
exbibltcd  to  bis  Alma  Mater  a  respectful  dcvutlun  nkin  to  that 
which  animated  him  as  a  son.  Ilis  courteous  bearing,  high- 
•toned  scntlmenta,  and  exemplary  conduct  for  nearly  four  years 
secured  for  him  Ae  high  esteem  of  his  profeaedn  and  affec- 
tionate resarda  of  his  fellow-cadet*.    All  grIeTe  for  their  loss. 


Lm  OAK  IT  unra's  plaktatiox. 


This  trlbnte  la  paid  by  hi*  commanding  offloer. 
hereafter.'    John  xill.  17.* 


HOHDitnT  n  mnoaTjuB  a  ■■iin«*t 
'What  I  do,  thou  knoweat  not  M«, hirt  Ikoa  sUt  kaas 
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sedly  elected  b^  the  people,'  commenced  its  session  under  the  "  Permanent 
Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States."    In  this  assembly  all  of  the  slave- 
labor  States  were  repVesented  excepting  Maryland  and  Delaware.*    The  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  was  administered  to 
the  "Senators"  by  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  and  to  the  " liepresenta- 
tives "  by  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia.    Thomas  Bocock,  of  Virginia,  was 
elected  "Speaker."     On  the  following  day  the  votes  for  "  President "  of  the 
Confederacy  were  counted,  and  were  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  nine  in 
namber,  all  of  which  were  cast  for  Jefferson  Davis.'     Three  days 
afterward'  he  was  inaugurated  President  for  six  years.    He  chose    '  ^*^*** 
for  his  "Cabinet"  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  as  "Secre- 
tary of  State ;"  (Jeorge  "W.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  "  Secretary  of  War;" 
8.  R  Mallory,  of  Florida,  "Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy ;"  C.  G.  Memmin- 
ger,  of  Sonth  Carolina,  "  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  ;"  and  Thomas  H. 
Watts,    of    Akbama,    "Attorney- 
General"     Randolph    resigned    in 
the  autumn   of  1862,  when  James 
A.  Seddon,    a  wealthy   citizen  of 
lUehmond,  who  figured   conepicu- 
onsly  in  the  Peace  Convention  at 
Washington,*  was   chosen    to    fill 
his  place. 

'  The  Confederate  "  Congress " 
passed  strong  resolutions  in  favor 
of  prosecuting  the  war  more  vigo- 
oosly  than  ever,  and  declared,  by 

.    .    '  •         .  ,  1  JAMES  A.  lEDDOH. 

jomt  resolution,  that  it  was  the 

unalterable  determination  of  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  "  to  suffer 
all  the  calamities  of  the  most  protracted  war,"  and  that  they  would  never, 
"  on  any  terms,  politically  affiliate  with  a  people  who  were  guilty  of  an 
invasion  of  their  soil  and  the  butchery  of  their  citizens."  With  this  spirit 
they  did  prosecute  the  war  on  land,  and  by  the  aid  of  some  of  the  British 
aristocracy,  merchants,  and  shipbuilders  they  kept  afloat  piratical  craft  on 
the  ocean,  that  for  a  time  drove  most  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe  to  British  vessels. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  commissioning  of  40-calIed  "  privateers " 
by  the  Confederate  "  Government,"'  and  some  of  their  piratical  operations 

'  In  most  infttiiioes  tbeM  eleotlons  w«ro  w  moch  the  Tolce  of  th«  people  u  was  tkit  bekl  In  Virginia,  In 
aceordanco  with  the  following  proposition  of  a  leading  paper  in  Bichraond  In  the  Interest  of  the  cunspinitors; 
—"It  being  necessary  to  form  s  ticket  of  electors,  and  the  time  being  too  short  to  call  a  Convention  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  was  suggested  that  the  RIehmond  editors  shoald  prepare  n  ticket,  thos  relieving  the  people  of  the  tmnble 
of  making  selections.  The  ticket  thus  formed  has  been  presented.  Among  the  names  ne  find  those  of  Wm. 
L,  Ooggln,  of  Bedford,  and  R.  T.  Daniel,  of  Rlchmon(f;  E.  It.  FlUhngh,  of  Ohio  Oonnt^;  John  R.  Bdmnnds, 
•(  Rsllbx,  and  C  W.  Newton,  of  ITorfoIk  City.  Every  district  In  the  State  It  embraced  In  this  editorial 
report." 

'  For  a  list  of  tbe  members  of  the  "  rrovlslonal  Congress  "  see  page  488. 

>  The  Totea went aaMlaws:— Alabama,  11;  Arkanaaa,*;  Flarlda.4;  Georgia, IS;  Louisiana, 8 ;  Mississippi 
t;  North  Carolina,  12;  Sonth  Carolina,  8;  Tannessee,  13 ;  Texas,  8;  Vlrglola,  1& 

*  See  ehaptcr  X.,  volume  I. 

•  Sea  page  »JJ,  toIudm  L  ^ 
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CONFEDERATE  PIRATE  SHIPS. 


in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1801.'  Before  tl>e  close  of  July,  more  than 
twenty  of  those  depredators  were  afloat,  and  had  captured  millions  of  jMwp- 
erty  belonging  to  American  citizens.  The  most  formidable  and  notorionc 
of  the  sea-going  ships  of  this  character,  were  the  Ntuhvilie,  Captain  R  E 
Pegrani,  a  Virginian,  who  had  abandoned  his  flag,  and  the  Sumter^  Captain 
Raphael  Semmes.  The  former  was  a  side-wheel  steamer,  carried  a  crew  of 
eighty  men,  and  was  armed  with  two  long  12-pounder  rifled  cannoa  Her 
career  was  short,  but  quite  successful.  She  was  finally  destroyed  by  tlic 
Montauk,  Captain  Worden,*  in  the  Ogeechee  River.'  The  cares' 
•  rch.28,    Qf  ^Yxe  Sumter,  which  had  been  a  New  Orleans  and  liavua 

1S63. 

packet  steamer,  named  Marquis  de  JTabana,  was  also  short,  but 
much  more  active  and  destructive.     She  had  a  crew  of  sixty-five  men  and 

twenty-five  marines,  and  was 
heavily  armed.  She  ran  the 
blockade  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River  on  the  SOtL 
J  of  June,*  and  was 

pursued  some  dif- 
tance  by  the  Srooklyn.  Sic 
ran  among  the  West  Indb 
islands  and  on  the  Spanish 
Main,  and  soon  made  prizes  d' 
many  vessels  bearing  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  She  was  evcrywherp 
received  in  British  colonial  p6rt< 
with  great  favor,  and  was  afforded  every  facility  for  her  piratical  opcntioosw 
She  became  the  terror  of  the  American  merchant  service,  and  cveryvfawt 
(hided  National  vessels  of  war  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  her.  At  length 
(she  crossed  the  ocean,  and  at  the  close  of  1861  was  compelled  to  seek  shelter 
under  Britinh  guns  at  Gibraltar,  where  she  was  watched  by  the  Tusearom. 
•  Early  in  the  year  1862  she  was  sold,  and  thus  ended  her  piratical  career. 

Encouraged  by  the  practical  friendship  of  the  British  evinced  for  theso 
corsairs,  and  the  substantial. aid  they  were  receiving  from  British  subjects  in 
various  ways,  especially  through  blockade-runners,  the  conspirators  dete^ 
mined  to  procure  from  those  friends  some  powerful  piratical  crafl,  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  purchase  and  construction  of  vessels  for  that  poipote. 
Mr.  Laird,  a  ship-builder  at  Liverpool  and  member  of  the  British  Pa^ameit, 
was  the  largest  contractor  in  the  hnsiness,  and,  in  defiance  of  every  obitade, 
■succeeded  in  getting  pirate  ships  to  scu 

The  first  of  these  ships  that  wont  to  sea  was  the  Oreto,  ostensibly  bdh 
for  a  house  in  Palermo,  Sicily.  Sir.  Adams,  the  American  minister  in  Lon- 
don, was  so  well  satisfied  from  information  received  that  she  wat-  designed 
■for  the  Confederates,  that  he  called"  the  attention  of  the  British  Government 
to  the  matter  so  early  as  the  18th  of  February,  1862.  But  nothing  effectire 
was  done,  and  she  was  completed  and  allowed  to  depart  from  British  watei*. 
She  went  first  to  Nassau,  and  on  the  4th  of  September  suddenly  appeared 

■  See  pii^B  M)  t»  MS.  IneliulTr,  Tolnm*  I. 

■  Tbci  ■ppcunaoe  of  the  nnulu  of  Wa'XaAtOU  la  tb«  Ognelw*  ElT*r  Is  tMB  In  th* 


riBATC  enir  gRifTr.i>. 
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oiT  Mobile  harbor,  flying  the  British  flag  .and  pennants.  The  blockading 
iiquadron  there  was  in  charge  of  Commander  George  H.  Preble,  who  had 
been  spcciallj  instructed  not  to  give  offense  to  foreign  nations  while  enfor 
cing  the  blockade.  He  believed  the  Oreto  to  be  a  British  vessel,  and  while 
deliberating  a  few  minutes  as  to  what  he  should  do,  she  passed  out  of  range 
of  his  guns,  and  entered  the  harbor  with  a  rich  freight.  For  his  seeming 
remissness  Commander  Preble  was  summarily  dismissed  from  the  service 
without  a  hearing — an  act  which  sub- 
sequent events  seemed  to  show  was 
crael  injustice.  Late  in  December 
•  the  Oreto  escaped  from  Mobile,  fully 
armed  for  a  piratical  cruise,  under  the 
command  of  John  Newlaud  Maflit, 
son  of  a  celebrated  Irish  Methodist 
preacher  of  that  name.  Maffit  had 
l>een  in  the  naval  service  of  the  Re- 
pablio,  bnt  had  .  abandoned  his  flag, 
and  now  went  out  to  plunder  his 
countrymen  on  the  high  seas  "  with-  • 
out  authority.'"  The  name  of  the 
Oreto  was  changed  to  that  of  Florida. 
Her  career  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  most  famous  of  all'these  pirate 
ships  built  in  England  for  the  conspirators  was  the  Alabama,  made  for  the 
use  of  Semmes,  the  commander  of  the  Sumter.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Oreto, 
ilr.  Adams  called  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  to  the  matter, 

but  every  effort  to  induce  it  to  interpose 
its  authority,  in  accordance  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  of 
neutrality,'  was  fruitless.  Tlie  Tuscarora 
watched  her,  but  in  vain.  She  was  allowed 
to  depart,  with  ample  assistance,  and 
under  false  pretenses  she  was  supplied 
with  cannon  and  other  materials  of  war 
by  an  English  merchant  vessel,  in  a  Por- 
tuguese harbor  of  the  Western  Islands. 
When  all  was  in  readiness.  Captain 
Semmes  and  other  officers  of  the  Sumter 
were  brought  to  her  by  a  British  steamer, 
and  she  left  for  Cardiff,  to  coal.  Semmes 
took  formal  command,  mustered  his  crew, 
and  read  his  commission,  duly  signed  and 
scaled  by  the  Confederate  "  Secretary  of  the  Navy."  A  copy  of  that  com- 
mission, in  blank,  is  given  on  the  following  page.' 


torn*  imrLtiiD  uxmr. 


»tpn*»i.  sntms.' 


>  Sc«  Bote  1,  iwgaBM,  Tolamo  L  *  Sc<>  pnfc  SCT,  volamo  L 

*  This  \t  from  a  photograph  by  FcttiriU,  at  Llrerponl,  taken  I  n  tho  aomm.T  of  ISM. 
'  That  eopjr  U  •  p*tf(«t  CM-ilinU«  of  tb«  orlrtml, »  Ilttia  leu  than  one-third  the  alie.    The  oiiglBal  anu 
engrared    n  EnglaoA,  and  printetl  on  elegant  rellnm,  and  It  was  mach  enpertoc  In  material  and  exeenUon  to 
the  emnmlaalona  laaned  by  onr  own  Nary  Department.    The  »pae«  within  the  wreath,  on  Ihn  trophy  rlgnetto 
M  tiw  botioo,  waa  tht  plaeoof  the  aaaL 
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CONFEDERATE  NAVAL  COMMISSION, 


With  orders  from  the  Conspirators  "  to  sink,  bum,  and  destroy  every 
thing  which  flies  the  ensign  of  the  so-called  United  States  of  Americi," 
Semmes  went  forth  on  the  ocean  in  the  AUAama  to  achieve  fame  as  one  of 


"■^  x.j^J^ '■ ■- — 


irncnaiiiExi 


I 


a>MVBi>iEATB  RATAL  oomnssioii; 


the  most  eminent  sea-robbers  noted  in  history,  and  succeeded.  His  resrl 
had  neither  register  nor  record,  no  regular  ship's  papers,  no  evidence  of 
transfer ;  .and  no  rrfssel  captured  by  her  was  ever  sent  into  any  port  for 
adjudication.    All  the  forms  of  law  of  civilized  nations  for  the  proteotioii  of 
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private  rights,  and  all  the  regulations  of  public  justice  which  discriminate 
the  legalised  naval  vessel  from  the  pirate,  were  disregarded.  Although  she 
was  a  British  vessel,  manned  chiefly  by  British  sabjects  from  a  British  port, 
armed  with  British  cannon,  and 
provided  with  coal  and  other 
sa{^lie8  from  British  soil,  she 
had  no  acknowledged  flag  nor 
recognized  nationality,  nor  any 
accessible  port  to  which  she 
might  send  her  prizes,  nor  any 
legal  tribunal  to  adjudge  her 
captures.  She  was  an  outlaw, 
roving  the  seas  as  an  enemy  of 
mankind,  for  plunder  and  de- 
stmction,  and  her  commander 
was  a  pirate,  whose  career  as  such 
was  as  cowardly  as  it  was  criminal  For  a  year  and  a  half,  while  care- 
fully avoiding  contact  with  our  National  vessels  of  war,  he  illuminated  the 
seas  with  blazing  merchant-ships.  During  the  last  ninety  days  of  1862,  he 
destroyed  by  fire  no  less  than  twenty-eight  helpless  vessels.  The  subsequent 
career  of  the  Alabama  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

While  this  British  ship  was  upon  the  sea,  commissioned  for  destruction, 
a  notable  American  ship  was  also  on  the  sea,  but  for  a  widely  difierent  pur- 
pose. The  blockade  caused  a  lack  of  the  cotton  supply  in  England,  and  the 
greatly  advanced  price  of  that  article  made  the  manufacturers  either  run 
their  mills  only  a  part  of  each  day,  or  shut  them  up  altogether.  This  caused 
wide-spread  distress  among  the  poorly  remunerated  operatives  in  those  mills, 
on  which,  in  Lancashire  alone,  nearly  a  million  of  stomachs  depended  for  fooil. 
Starvation  invaded  that,  region,  and  a  most  pitiful  cry  of  distress  came  over 

the  sea.  The  just  indignation  of  the 
loyal  Americans,  because  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  ruling  classes  of  Great 
Britain,  and  especially  because  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  the 
matter  of  the  pirate-ships,  was  quench- 
ed by  the  emotions  of  common  hu- 
manity, and  the  citizens  of  New  York 
alone,  whose  merchants  suffered  most 
by  the  piracies,  contributed  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
relief  of  starving  English  families. 
They  loaded  the  ship  Oeorge  Grimoold 
with  food,  and  sent  her  out  on  an 
errand  of  mercy,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  compelled  to  send  with 
her  a  QoTemment  war^vessel  to  protect  her  from  the  torch  of  the  pirate,  which 
had  been  lighted  at  the, altar  of  mammon  by  British  hands!    The  loyal 


ms  oaoBoi  aaiawevoA 


'  Thttwta  tiMippannM  of  the  ablp  while  she  was  s-InsdtnK  at  her  irharf  »n  the  East  BWar.  Hlrh  n[F'on 
Ivr  riggtng  wa*  a  piece  of  esiiTss,  on  which  were  the  worda,  ■*  Coireanonoirs  «oB  Laikumurc  Kkkiobt 
run.'  , 
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VIOKSBDRG   AND   ITS  IMPORTAifCK. 


Americans  forgive  their  British  brethren  fur  their  unkindness  in  the  how 
of  trial,  but  all  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  cannot  wash  out  the  sUun. 

I>ot  us  now  turn  again  to  a  consideration  of  military  events,  whose  theater 
of.  action,  at  the  close  of  1862,  was  nearly  coextensive  with  the  area  of  the 
slave-labor  States.  Up  to  that  time  the  loyal  States  had  furnished  for  the 
war,  wholly  by  volunteering,  more  than  one  million  two  hundred  ihoosud 
men,  of  whom,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1803,  about  seven  hondred  thonaguid 
were  in  the  service.  Sickness,  casualties  in  the  field,  the  expiration  of  tema 
of  enlistment,  discharges  for  physical  disability,  and  desertions,  had  greatlj 
thinned  the  original  regimentsl' 

The  most  important  movement  at  the  close  of  1862  was  that  of  the 
beginning  of  the  second  siege  of  Vicksburg,  which  resulted  in  its  captoic  at 
the  following  midsummer,  and  which  engaged  the  services  of  nearly  all  tbe 
troops  westward  of  the  Alleghanies,  directly  or  indirectly,  during  serenl 
months.  Though  a  city  of  only  between  four  and  five  thousand  inhabitant! 
when  the  war  broke  out,  the  position  of  Vicksburg  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  important* on  the  Mississippi  River  in  a  military  point  of  view,  while  its 
peculiar  topography  made  its  conversion  into  a  strong  defensive  post  an  easy 
matter.  Port  Hudson  below  (about  twenty-five  miles  above  Baton  liooge), 
another  position  of  great  natural  strength,  was  now  quite  heavily  fortified, 

and  growing  in  defeit- 
sive  power  every  d»y. 
Between  tlicse  fortified 
places,  only,  the  Missis- 
sippi was  free  from  the 
patrol  of  National  w- 
vessels.  Here  was  now 
the  only  connecting 
link  between  the  por- 
tions of  the  Confede- 
racy separated  by  the 
Mississippi,  and  here 
alone  conid  the  rist 
supplies  of  the  grain 
and  cattle  growing  regions  of  Western  Louisiana  and  Texas  be  passed  safely 
over  the  great  river  to  Confederate  armies,  which,  with  those  of  the  Nationab, 
were  exhausting  the  regions  eastward,  between  it  and  the  mountain  ranges 
that  project  into '  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  importance  of  holding  ibis 
connecting  link  firmly  was  felt  by  the  Confederates,  and  when,  in  theautnmn 
of  1862,  JefFei-son  Davis  visited  his  home  within  the  bounds  of  that  link,  and 
was  returning,  he.  declared  in  a  speech  at  Jackson  that  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson  must  be  held  at  all  hazards.  The  Nationals,  equally  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  destroying  that  link,  now  bent  all  their  enei-gies  to  effect 


JKKKKUBO-N  IIAX'lVh  bksiukncil* 


■  The  festflil  vute  of  an  nrmj  may  l>«  c«ii|>reh<iKlrd  bjp  CMnMaing  tb*  ■tatnDaiit  mads  bj  Qeaernl  VmM, 
tn  a  nplj  to  an  addrru  of  welcome  fmin  tbe  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  that  from  March,  ISO.  vhea  Ike  irmj  <f 
the  Potomac  left  Its  lines  In  tmnt  of  Wuhingtnn,  to  the  eloso  of  ISM,  not  less  than  tOOLOW  mm  of  thai  maf  W 
been  killed  or  vnanded 

•  This  In  a  t1«w  of  Darla's  manrilun  on  his  ntaU.-^  baluw  Vjcksburg;  from  a  photograph  bj  Joslta  <<  it" 
dtr.  When  it  «aa  takes,  the  hnsit  of  the  hense  ottc  the  ouloniiade  lure  the  worda,  In  lai^  black  IrtMk  "T* 
Uovsi!  Jivp    RctLT."    The  rrslim  was  thrn  In  ixissrsaion  of  the  National  rocna,  ami  raio|  tddhne 
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it.  At  th»t  time  the  Confederate  forces  at  and  near  Vioksborg  vere  under 
the  commaod  of  Geuei-al  John  C.  Pemberton,  a  Pennsylvanian,  who  had 
ktelf  been  commissioned  a  lieotenant^eneral,  and  ranked  both  Van  Dom 
sod  LovelL 

We  left  the  main  forces  of  General  Grant  confronting  the  Confederates 
on  the  Tsllahatchee.'  Grant's  plan  was  for  General  Sherman,  then  at  Mem- 
phis, to  descend- the  river  with  troops  in  transports  from  that  city,  and  &om 
Hdena,  in  Arkansas,  and,  with  a  gun-boat  fleet,  make  an  attack  on  Vicks- 
burg.  At  the  same  time,  General  McClemand  was  to  go  down  with  troops 
from  Cairo  and  re-enforce  Sherman  soon  after  his  attack.  Grant  himself  was 
to  advance  rapidly  in  the  mean  time  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Confederate 
troops  under  Van  Dom,  north  and  eastward  of  Vicksburg,  and,  if  they  should 
retreat  to  that  place,  follow  them,  and  assist  Sherman  in  the  reduction  of  the 
post. 

On  the  4th  of  November  Grant  transferred  his  head-quarters  from  Jack- 
son (Tennessee)  to  La  Grange,  a  few  miles  west  of  Grand  Junction,  on  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  railway.  He  had  concentrated  his  forces  for  a 
vigorous  movement  in  the  direction  of  Vicksburg.  On  the  8th  he  sent  out 
McPherson,  with  ten  thousand  infantry,  and  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  under 
Colonel  A.  L.  Lee,  to  drive  a  large  body  of  Confederate  cavalry  from  Lamar, 
on  the  railway  southward  of  him.  It  was  acoomplished,  and  the  Confede- 
rates were  gradually  pushed  back  to  Holly  Spiinga,  on  the  same  railway. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  Confederates  intended  to  hold  the  line  of  the 
Tsllahatchee  River,  for  there  Pemberton  had  concentrated  his  forces  and 
east  np  fortifications.     Grant  at  once  prepared  to  dislodge  them,  and  on  the 
20th  of  November  he  moved  toward  Holly  Springs  with  his  main  body, 
Hamilton's  division  in  the  advance.    In  the  mean  time  Generals  A.  P.  Hovey 
and  C.  C.  Washbume  had  crossed  the  Mississippi*  from  Helena, 
landed  at  Delta,  and  moved  in  the  direction  of  Grant's  army.     °  ^^^ 
Their  cavalry  was  distributed.      That   of  Washburne   pushed 
rapidly  eastward  to  the  Cold  Water  River,  where  they  captured  a  Confede-  . 
rate  camp.     Moving  swiftly  down  that  stream  and  the  Tallahatchee,  they 
made  a  sweep  by  way  of  Preston,   and  struck  the  railway    at    Gamer's 
Station,  just  north  of  Grenada,  where  the  railways  from  Memphis  and  Grand 
Junction  meet,  and  destroyed  the  road  and  bridges  there.     They  then  went 
northward  to  Oakland  and  Panola^  on  the  Memphis  road,  and  then  struck 
across  the  country  southeast  to  Coffeeville,  on  the  Grand  Junction  road. 


mrnif^ 


theniiitlon  ud  the  plantation.    Daris  w*9  the  owni^r  of  *  Un;e  namber  ortlaTes,  and  on  his  ostab;  were  fonnd 
enrj  Implement  employed  in  sUre-Ubor  and  ita  management  in  that  rioh  cotton  district.    Among  other  thing* 

tonnd  there  waa  a  lash  ftir  beating  the  alares,        

K|««wntrd  in  the  cngmThig,  which  Colonel  ^^^^^^S~^f$SSM^~ 
Jamee0nntWllwn,orOen«iaIBanki'8itai(  ^liiuiiiiiliiiiiij^ijjjjijjjjiijji^ji^ 
mt  to  hi*  home  In  Ponghkeepsle.    It  Is  •  njiTC-i.A8a. 

terrible  instrument   ftir   pnnlahment    The 

luh  is  twcnty-flvc  Inches  In  length  and  a  little  more  than  two  Inches  in  width,  composed  of  Are  thtokneasea  of 
heavy  ic-athcr,  sowed  together  with  saddler's  thread  In  seven  n»wt,  making  the  whole  half  an  Inch  thick.  This 
Isih  is  inserted  In  a  handle  made  of  hickory,  a  little  more  than  a  foot  long,  and  fnatened  by  three  screws  on  each 
■Ide.  Sometimes  these  Liahet  had  holes  in  them,  an  inch  in  diunoter,  Into  which  the  flesh  of  the  rietlm  would 
Hh  when  the  blow  was  Inflloted.  Bach  was  tho  kind  of  scepter  with  which  Capital  was  tn  rule  fjUxtr  in  the 
kcrrld  empire  of  Injastlee  within  "  The  Oolden  Clrrle"  pmje«««d  by  DaTls  and  hia  fellow-wiosplratora.  iJid  tat 
the  estiMlshment  of  which  they  attempted  to  destroy  the  ItepuMlc. 
•SeepageSil 
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Having  accomplished  the  object  of  their  expedition,  Hovey  sad  Wa^burae 
returned  to  the  Missinsippi. 

This  raid,  in  which  the  railways  on  which  the  Confederates  depended 
were  severely  damaged,  and  the  rolling  stock  destroyed,  while  Grant  ww 
pressing  in  front,  disconcerted  Pemberton,  and  he  fell  back  to  Grenada,  and 
by  the  1st  of  December  Grant  held  a  strong  ])08ition  south  of  Holly  Springs, 
and  commanding  nearly  parallel  railways  in  that  region,  as  we  have  obeerred 
on  page  524.  He  pushed  on  to  Oxford,  the  capital  of  La&yette  Couotj, 
Miaaissippi,  and  sent  forward  two  thousand  cavalry,  under  Colonels  Lee  and 
T.  L.  Dickey,  to  press  the  rear  of  Van  Dom's  retr^ting  cohumL 

''iMj''     ■^^   Coflfeeville,  several  miles  southward,  these  encountered*  a 
superior  force  of  Van  Dom's  infantry  and  some  artillery,  and, 
after  a  sharp  struggle,  were  driven  back  several  miles,  with  a  loss  of  om 
hundred  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

Grant,  with  his  main  army,  remained  at  Oxford.'  The  railway  l)ad  been 
put  in  running  order  as  &r  southward  as  Holly  Springs,  and  there  he  had 
made  his  temporary  depot  of  arms  and  supplies  of  every  kind,  valued,  late 
in  December,  at  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars.  That  very  important  po«t 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Colonel  R.  C.  Murphy,  with  one  thousand  men,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  abandoned  a  large  quantity  of  stores  at  luka  on  tJhe 
approach  of  the  Confederates.'  He  now  permitted  a  far  greater  disaster  u 
befall  the  National  cause.  His  .treasures  Avere  a  powerful  temptation  to  Vaa 
Dom,  and  Grant  was  so  satisfied  that  he  would  attempt  to  seise  them,  tliat 
he  had  enjoined  Murphy  to  be  extremely  vigilant.  On  the  night  of  the  19tli 
he  had  warned  him  of  immediate  danger,  and  sent  four  thousand  men  U> 
make  the  security  of  the  stores  absolutely  certain ;  but  Murphy  seems  not  to 
have  heeded  it  He  made -ncL^eparations,  by  barricading  the  streeu  or 
J  otherwise,  for  defense!^'^'^3J!hen,  at  daybreak  the  next  moma^,* 

Van  Dom  and  his  cavalrymKgt  into  the  town  like  an  OTe^ 
whelming  avalanche,  he  was  met  by  very  ulMiU  resistance.  He  captoied 
Murphy  and  a  greater  portion  of  his  men,  gatherail^hat  plunder  his  troopt 
wanted. for  personal  use,  and  burned  all  the  other  pubmlkJroperty,  notsparii^ 
even  a  large  hospital,  filled  with  sick  and  wounded  soraiere.  The  Second 
Illinois  cavalry  refbsed  to  surrender,  and  gallantly  fought  th^  wj  o"'  *"'' 

•  isa       *    °^^  °^  **°'y  seven  men.    Murphy  accepted  a  palple.  ^'1"  ^ 
soldiers ;  and  on  the  9th  of  January'  General  Grant,""*  »  «^** 
order,  "  to  take  effect,"  he  said,  "  from  December  20th,  the  date  o\^  ^^' 
ardly  and  disgraceful  conduct,"  dismissed  Murphy  from  the  army.' 

After  remaining  at  Holly  Springs  ten  hours,  engaged  in  pillaginj""^ 


'  Onmt  hsA  «  Tery  efflolent  staff  Among  the  prinelp*!  aiHl  mott  aetlT*  oflcan  w»j»  BrigwUcr-OaiMn^ 
D.  Webster,  b  moot  sklilM  srUllery  olBoar,  ukI  then  mpertntendeiit  of  mlHtarx  nioda.  LicDlcBut-Culaoe: 
A.  RswIlDi  wu  hia  chief  of  stilt  ud  Captain  T.  3.  Bpwun  was  hi*  mott  tniMad  ald-de-ounp.  The  tw  lu 
remained  on  hla  staff  throagboat  the  entire  war. 

'  See  page  51)). 

'  In  an  order  on  the  iSd  of  Deoember,  Oeneral  Orant  spoke  of  the  aurender  a*  "dtsgraesAiJ,''  and  deciail 
that  with  "oil  the  eotton,  public  stores,  and  aohetantlal  bnlldinn  aboat  the  depot,'  Hniphr  might  cullr  te' 
kept  the  assailants  at  bay  until  relief  arrlrad.  He  patatKlly  condemned  the  aooepUooe  of  a  parale  bj  Man)' 
for  himself  and  men.  a  cartel,  having  been  agreed  tOk  by  which  each  porty  was  boand  to  take  eu»  of  Its  r" 
priaoners.  Had  Hnrphy  reftised  parole  for  himself  and  men.  Van  D^m  weald  haw  been  "  eompelled."  O"** 
said,  **  to  bare  released  them  unconditionally,  or  to  hare  abaodooed  all  Authar  agfieaiTs  nofwieata  *>'  ^ 
time  being." 
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destroying,  blowing  up  the  arsenal,  and  burning  the  public  property,'  Van 
Dora's  men  departed  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  highly  elated,  and  imme- 
diately afterwai'd  assailed  in  rapid  succession  the  National  troopts  at  Cold- 
water,  Davis's  Mills,  Middleburg,  and  even  Bolivar,  but  without  other  success 
than  the  effect  produced  upon  Grant  by  a  serious  men^e  of  his  communica- 
tions.' Two  hours  after  they  had  left  UoUy  Springs,  the  four  thousand  troops 
which  Grant  had  dispatched  by  railway  to  re-enforce  Murphy  arrived.  They 
had  been  detained  by  accident  on  the  w^ay,  or  they  might  have  reached  the 
place  in  time  to  have  saved  the  property.  Its  loss  was  a  paralyzing  blow  to 
the  expedition,  for  Grant  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  Grand  Junction,  to 
.«ave  his  army  from  the  most  imminent  peril,  and  perhaps  from  destruction. 
Thi^  left  General  Peraberton  at  liberty  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  Vicksburg 
for  its  defense. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Sherman  had  been  preparing  for  his  descent 
upon  Vicksburg.  While  in  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Memphis,  he  had 
thoroughly  drilled  his  troops,  and  put  that  important 
post  in  the  most  complete  defensive  state.  In  Fort 
Kekering  he  had  constructed  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
numerous  look-outs  that  were  so  extensively  used 
by  both  parties  during  the  war,  from  which,  on 
several  occasions,  notice  of  the  approach  of  guerrillas 
was  given  in  time  to  save  the  place  from  pillage. 

Sherman  left  Memphis  with  a  little  more  than 
twenty  thousand  troops  in  transports,  on  the  day  of 
the  sad  disaster  at  Holly  Springs,*  leaving 
as  a  guard  to  the  city  a  strong  force  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  and  the  siege-guns 
in  place  with  a  complement  of  artillerists.     He  pro- 
ceeded to  Friar's  Point,  a  little  below  where  Hovcy 
landed,  where  he  was  joined  by  Admiral  D.  D.  Por- 
ter (whose  naval  force  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo 
River)  in  his  flag-ship  Black  Hawk,  and  with  the 
gun-boats  Marmora  and  Concstoffa  to  act  as  a  con- 
voy.    On  the  same  evening  the  troops  at  Helena 
embarked,  and  joined  Sherman  at  Friar's  Point,  and 
made  his  entire  force  full   thirty  thousand  strong.  " 

Arrangements  for  future  action  were  completed  the  following  moraing*  by 
the  two  commanders.     Tlie  army  and  navy  moved  down  the 
stream,  and  were  all  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  about 
twelve  miles  above  Vicksburg,  on  the  25th.'    The  plan  was  to  make  an 
attack  upon  Vicksburg  in  the  rear,  with  a  strong  force,  and  for  that  purpose 


•Dm.  20 
ISO. 


>  Tbc  kind  mnd  nlna  of  th«  public  property  degtrojred  wu  u  MIows :— 1,808,000  fixed  cartridges  and  other 
erdnuiee  stoIV^  Including  &,0OU  rlfica  and  2.000  r«rolver^  $1,800,000;  100,000  sulti  of  clothing  nnd  other  qnnrter- 
mMters'  atam,  $900,000 ;  K.000  tmrrals  of  flnnr  iind  other  eommtssarjr  stores,  1300,000 ;  mcdtcnl  stores,  1:1,000,000 ; 
1,000  bales  of  eotton  and  $000,000  worth  of  sutlers' stores.  • 

•  It  was  at  about  this  time,  as  wo  have  observed  (page  551),  that  Forrest  was  mnklng  his  raid  In  West 
TenneMce. 

*  The  fleet  oonststed  of  more  than  slxt^  transports,  besides  a  number  of  gun-boats  (some  of  them  armoradX 
and  some  mortar-boats. 
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the  fleet  and  army  passed  up  the  Yazoo  (which,  in  a  great  bend,  sweep* 

round  -within  a  few  miles  of  Vicksburg')  twelve  miles,  to  Joiut- 

'■"^^^     Eton's  Landing,  the  troops  debarking*  at  points  in  that  vicinity 

along  the  space  of  three  miles,  without  opposition. 
■To  understand  thu  difficulties  in  Sherman's  way,  we  must  consider,  for  i 

moment,  the  topography  of  his  field  of  intended  operations.     The  bluSs  or 

hills  on  which  Vicks- 
burg stands  rise  a  UtUe 
below  the. city,  and  ex- 
tend northeast  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  to  the 
Yazoo  River,  where 
tliey  terminate  in 
Haines's  Bluff  In  Uie 
rear  of  the  city  the 
ground  is  high  and 
broken,  falling  off 
gradually  toward  the 
Big  Black  River.twelTe 
miles    distant.      Tim 

range  of  lulls,  fi-onting  the  Mississippi  and  the  Yazoo,  was  fortified  along  iU 

entire  length,  and  the  only  approach  to  Vicksburg  by  land  was  up  tbdr 

steep  faces,  through  which  roads  were  cut  in  a  manner  indicated  by  the 

engraving.     At   the   base   of  these  bluflTs  were  rifle-pits.     To   render  the 

approach  still  more  difficult,  there  is  a  deep 

natural   ditch,  called    Chickasaw   Bayou, 

extending  from  the  Yazoo,  below  Haines's 

Blufl*,  passing  along  near  the  base  of  the 

bluffs   for  'some   distance,  and   emptying 

into  the  Mississippi     Added  to  this  is  a 

deep  slough,  whose  bottom  is  quicksand, 

and   supposed   to  have  once  been  a  Idke 

which  stretched   along  the   foot   of    the 

blufi's,  and  entered  the  bayou  where  the 

latter  approached  them.  '  These  formed  a 

natural  moat  in  front  of  the  fortifications, 

while  on  the  plain  over  which  Sherman  had 

10  approach  the  bluffs  the  cypress  forests 

were  felled  in  places,  and  formed  a  diffi- 
cult abatis. 

Sherman's  army  was  organized  in  four  divisions^  commanded  respectively 

by  Brigadier-Generals  G.  W.  Morgan,  Morgan  L.  Smith,  A.  J.  Smith,  and 

Frederick  Steele.     The  first  three  divisions  had  three  brigades  each,  and  the 

fourth  one  (Steele's),  four.     In  the  plau  of  attack  Steele  was  assigned  to  the 


Ul-rU  ENTKAXCB  TO  VICSSBCIQ.' 


1  The  Yazoo  Blver  Is  a  deep  and  narntir  stream  formed  by  the  Tallahatcheo  and  TaUobaslia  Hirer*,  vkkk 
nnito  In  Carrull  Cuantf,  Mississippi.     It  runs  Ihroagti  an  extremely  fertile  allavlal  plain. 

■  This  Is  a  view  nn  what  Is  called  the  Valley  roail,  the  one  entering  Vicksburg  from  the  Borth,  nesrrst  tit 
river.  At  the  point  where  this  little  sketch  was  taken  was  a  strong  palisade,  and  near  it  was  a  liluck-luHue,beik 
of  wUlch  were  woU  pres«rru<l  when  the  writer  visited  Vicksbnrg,  In  April,  l$li& 
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oommand  of  the  extreme  lefl,  Morgan  the  lefl  crater,  iL  L.  Smith  the  right 
center,  and  A.  J.  Smith  the  extreme  right.  The  latter  division  not  having 
arrived  from  Milliken's  Bend  (where  it  had  remained, as  a  support  to  a  force 
nnder  Colonel  Wright,  sent  to  cut  the  railway  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
aiasippi,  that  connects  Vicksbarg  with  Shreveport)  when  Sherman  was  ready 
to  advance,  General  Frank  P.  Blair,  of  Steele's  division,  was  placed  in 
command  on  the  extreme  right.  All  of  these  divisions  were  to  converge 
toward  the  point  of  attack  on  thd  blu&  at  or  near  Barfield's  plantation, 
where  only,  it  had  heen  ascertained,  the  bayou  could  be  crossed  at  two 
points— one  at  a  sand-bar,  and  the  other  at  a  narrow  levea  Both  were 
commanded  by  Confederate  batteries  and  rifle-pits.  The  battery  at  the 
levee  was  on  an  ancient  In- 
dian mound,'  near  the  bank 
of  the  bayou,  and  could  sweep 
nearly  the  whole  ground  over 
which  the  Nationals  must 
advance.  Everywhere  on 
that  advance  the  ground  was 
BO  soft  that  causeways  had 
to  be  built  for  the  passage 

of  the  troops  and  cannon.     Difficulties  were  found  to  be  much  greater  and 
more  numerous  than  was  anticipated. 

The  army  was  ready  to  move  on  the  27th,'  and  the  center  division^, 
including  Blair's,  marched  slowly  toward  the  bluffs,  driving  the 
Confederate  pickets,  silencing  a  battery  on  the  left  where  Steele 
was  to  join  the  forward  movement,  and  cheered  by  the  confidence  of  the 
oommanding  general  that  full  success  would  crown  their  endeavors.  Alas  ! 
he  did  riot  then  know  of  the  di^saster  at  Holly  Springs,  the  recoil  of  Grant 
from  Oxford,  and  the  heavy  re-enforcements  which  Pemberton  had  been 
sending  to  Vicksburg.  He  knew  that  the  line  that  he  was  to  attack  was 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  supposed  there  were  only  fifteen  thousand  men 
to  man  it,  and  he  believed  that,  with  his  superior  force  concentrated  at  some 
point,  he  might  break  through  the  line,  demolish  it  in  detail,  and  march 
triumphantly  into  Vicksburg.  He  knew  the  position  to  be  assailed  was  a 
strong  one,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  the  ample  preparations,  by  rifle-pits  rising 
tier  above  tier  upon  the  slopes,  and  batteries  crowning  every  hill,  to  enfilade 
his  troops  at  every  point,  and  make  success  almost  an  impossibility.  In 
ignorance  of  the  strength  before  him,  and  expecting  Grant's  co-operation  on 
the  morrow,  Sherman  reposed  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  his  army  bivouacking 
in  the  cold  air  without  fires. 

The  army  pressed  forward  on  Sunday  morning,  the  28th,  driving  the 
pickets  of  the  Confederates  across  the  bayoiu  Steele,  moving  on  the 
extreme  left,  was  soon  checked  by  a  slough  and  cypress  swamp,  across 
which  there  was  no  passage  exce[tting  by  a  corduroy  causeway,  enfiladed  by 
the  Confederate  batteries  and  rifle-pits.  ^  Meanwhile  Morgan  had  advanced 
under  cover  of  a  heavy  fog  and  the  fire  of  his  artillery  against  the  Confede- 
rate center.     He  pressed  on  to  a  point  at  the  bayou  where  it  approaches 

■  The  HctlokcubnboTc  shows  thaspponnrr  of  the  utc'i-nt  moan4wh>-nth«  writer  Tisltodtt,  In  IB64.  It 
«a*sb»at  twcBtj-Svo  fs«t  Id  belgbt 
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nearest  the  bluffs,  and  where  it  was  impassable.  He  held  hb  ground  there 
throughout  the  day  and  the  following  night.  At  the  same  time  M.  L 
Smith  had  advanced  far  to  the  right,  and  before  noon  was  disabled  by  a  sharp- 
shooter's ball  wounding  his  hip,  when  his  command  devolved  on  General 
David  Stnart.  A.  J.  Smith  pushed  forward  on  the  extreme  right  until  his 
pickets  reached  a  point  from  which  Vicksburg  was  iu  full  view. 

Steele's  division  was  brought  around  that  night  to  a  point  a  little  below 
the  junction  of  the  bayou  with  the  Yazoo,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
General  Sherman,  aware  that  the  force  of  the  Confederates  on  his  front  was 
rapidly  increasing,  ordered  a  general  advance  of  his  whole  army.  Morgan, 
being  nearest  the  bayou  and  the  blufb,  was  expected  to  cross  early  and 
carry  the  batteries  and  heights  on  his  front ;  but  at  the  dawn  the  Confede- 
rates opened  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  him,  and  it  was  almost  noon  before  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  move  forward.  Meanwhile  detachments  had  been 
constructing  bodges  over  the  bayou,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  to  assail  the 
foe  on  the  bluffs,  and  when  Morgan  was  ready  to  move,  Blair  had  come  «p 
with  his  brigade  and  was  ready  to  go  into  the  fight,  with  Thayer,  of  Steele's 
division,  as  a  support. 

Blair  had  moved  forward  between  the  divisions  of  Smith  and  Morgan, 
and  obliquing  to  the  left,  which  exposed  him  to  a  severe  flanlc  fire,  in  which 
Colonel  J.  B.  Wyman,  of  the  Thirteenth  Illinois,  was  killed,  he  crossed  Mor- 
gan's track,  and  there  detached  two  regiments  to  the  support  of  that  com- 
mander. With  the  remainder  he  worked  his  way  to  the  front  of  Morgan's 
left,  near  the  Iiouse  of  Mrs.  Lake,  and  at  the  van  of  Steele  he  crossed  the 
bayou  over  a  bridge  his  men  had  built,  and  advanced  to  the  slough,  whose 

bottom  was  a  quicksand,  and  its 

■  /  k,  banks  were  covered  with  a  snarl 

^  '  • ' ,.    '*1"L---^J    il'*-  of  felled  trees.       Over  this  they 

//  S%  M^\       passed,   Blair    leaving    his   horse 

;'  ;  C^^^irw     floundering  in  the  shallow  water 

S  P^i^J   with  its  unstable  bed.     Dashing 

■.;,  •>  y/^f     through  the  abatis,  and  followed 

-^  '  •■  7  ZaiJ^  -•    by  Thayer,  with  only  a  sincrle  reci- 

^t^yy  "'"^^  f  5    *      ment  (lourth  Iowa)  of  his  brigade 

i^m/  .-~ '^7^  T'/""--.  \V^-*^    then  in  hand,  he  pressed  across  a 

"'  •^>^'     ^   ,-  ^       * WsM."*^    sloping    plateau,     captured    two 

J     i^\wa-»       lines  of  rifle-pits,  and  fought  des- 

., ■'^    *fVpra^      pcrately  to  gain  the  crest  of  the 

..*-W^5r    hill  before  him,  while  De  Conrcy's 

M-OT -^--Jnioh \,  brigade    of  Morgan's    command, 

_  conrcDCT.  ^       which    had    crossed    the    bayou, 

«..  ..w.  «.  .^«.....  ...^.r  charged   on   his   right.     But   the 

effort  was  vain.  The  assdlanta 
suffered  terribly,  for  the  hills  were  swarming  with  men,  bristling  with 
weapons,  and  ablaze  with  the  fire  of  murderous  guns.  It  was  a  stmggle  of 
three  thousand  in  open  fields  below  with  ten  thousand  behind  intrenchments 
above.  Pemberton,  who  had  arrived  and  was  in  command,  had  been  re^*n- 
forced  by  three  brigades  from  Grenada,  released  by  Grant's  retrograde  move- 
ment, and  be  defied  Sherman.     Blair  and  his  companions  were  oompelled  to 
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retreat  He  had  lost  one-third  of  his  brigade,  and  De  Courcy,  by  a  flank 
charge  by  the  Seventeenth  and  Twenty-sixth  Louisiana,  lost  four  flags,  three 
hondred  and  thirty-two  men  made  prisoners,  and  about  five  hundred  small 
arms.'  So  heavy  and  active  was  the  force  on  the  blufls,  that  all  attempts  to 
eoostract  bridges  were  frustrated,  and  they  were  abandoned.  General  A.  J. 
Smith's  advance  (Sixth  Missouri)  had  crossed  the  bayou  at  a  narrow  sand- 
bar on  the  extreme  right,  but  could  not  advance  bccanse  of  the  cloud  of 
sharp-shooters  that  confronted  them.  So  they  lay  below  the  bank  until 
night,  and  then  withdrew.  Darkness  closed  the  struggle,  when  Sherman 
I  had  lost  nearly  two  thousand  men,  and  his  foe  only  two  hundred  and  seven. 
Thus  ended  Thk  Battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou. 

General  Sherman  was  loth  to  relinquish  his  effort   against  Vicksburg. 
He  had  ordered  another  attack  on  the  left  after  Blair  was  repulsed,  but 


.■.>.7<.:4;/.       .-^1. 


BlTTLC^WXrifD  AT  OmCKAStV   B*TOr.» 

wisely  countermanded  it ;  but  that  night,  while  rain  was  falling  copiously, 
he  caused  his  men  to  rest  on  their  arms  without  fire,  preparatory  to  another 
struggle  in  the  morning.  During  the  night  he  visited  Admiral  Porter  on 
)K)ard  his  flag-ship,  and  concerted  a  fresh  plan  of  attack,  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day,"  aft«r  a  careful  estimate  of  his  chances  for  success,  and 
despairing  of  any  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Grant,  he  con- 
cluded to  abandon  the  attempt  to  penetrate  the  Confederate 
lines,  but  to  try  and  turn  them.     He  proposed  to  go  stealthily  up  the  Yazoo 

•  la  tbU  atUck  Ueotcnint-Coloncl  PIsliT,  of  tho  Flfty-Hjlith  Ohio,  nnii  Mnjor  JscDMn,  of  Iho  Tlilrty-flret 
Mlwonrt,  were  killed.  ColonrI  T.  C.  Fli-tcher,  of  thi'  luttor  ro-rlment.  who  Is  now  (186T)  Ooremor  of  MlM.M.ri. 
nnd  bl>  Llentenint-Coloiii  1.  Blmi.K>n.  won-  wonndeil.    Fletcher  wns  mndo  >  priioncr. 

'  Thli  wMthe  nppeiiniDW  of  tho  l>ntlle-irr..nn<l  of  Chlc.kasiw  Bayou  when  the  writer  fketoheil  It.  just  nt 
r-..(~,  rf  .  w«nn  d«T  tn  Anril.  lS«d    Tho  Tiew  Is  tiken  flrom  the  road  (»M  m»p  on  |»|t«  878),  on  tho  slope  of 
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with  the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  attack  and  carry  Hunes's  bluff,  on  their 
extreme  right,  while  by  Some  diversion  on  the  bayou  the  Confederates  should 
be  prevented  from  sending  re-enforcements  there  in  time  to  oppose  the 
National  army  in  securing  a  firm  footing.  The  latter  was  then  to  take  the 
remaining  Confederate  fortifications  in  flank  and  reverse,  and  fight  its  way 
to  Vicksburar. 

Preparations  were  made  for  this  flank  movement  to  begin  at  midnight  of 
•  De«-t8<3.  *^®   31st.*    A   dense  fog  interposed.     The   enterprise  became 

known  to  Pemberton,  and  it  was  abandoned.  Rumors  of  Grant's 
retreat  to  Grand  Junction  had  reached  Sherman,  and  he  resolved  to  return 
to  Milliken's  Bend  on  the  MississippL  The  troops  were  all  re-embarked,  and 
ready  for  departure  from  the  Yazoo,  when  the  arrival  of  General  McCler- 

nand,  Sherman's  senior  in  rank,  was  announced.*    Oa  the  4th  of 
^m^     January  that  officer  assumed  the  chief  command,.and  the  army 

and  navy  proceeded  to  Milliken's  Bend.  The  title  of  Sherman's 
force  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  divided 
into  two  corps,  one  of  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
Morgan,  and  the  other  under  General  Sherman. 

Before  McClemand's  arrival  Sherman  and  Porter  had  agreed  upon  a  plan 
for  attacking  Fort  Hindman,  or  Arkansas  Post,  on  the  left  bank,  and  at  a 
sharp  bend  of  the  Arkansas  River,'  fifty  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  while 
Grant  was  moving  his  army  to  Memphis,  preparatory  to  a  descent  of  the 
river,  to  join  in  the  furtlier  prosecution  of  the  siiege  of  Vicksburg.  McCler- 
nand  approved  of  the  plan,  and  the  forces  moved  up  the  Mississippi  to 
Montgomery  Point,  opposite  the  mouth  of  "White  River.  On  the  9th  the 
combined  force  proceeded  up  that  river  fifteen  miles,  and,  passing  through  a 
canal  into  the  Arkansas,  reached  Notrib's  farm,  three  miles  below  Fort  Hind- 
man,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  preparations  were  made  for  landing 

the  troops.    This  was  accomplished  by  noon  the  next  day,*  when 
"I'sra.^''    "^*'"'  twenty-five  thousand  men,  under  McClemand,  Sherman, 

Morgan,  Stewart,  Steele,  A.  J.  Smith,  and  Osterhaus,  were  ready, 
with  a  strong  flotilla  of  armored  and  unarmored  gun-boats,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Admiral  Porter,  to  assail  the  fort,  garrisoned  by  only 
five  thousand  men,  under  General  T.  J.  Churchill,  who  had  received  orders 
from  General  T.  H.  Holmes  at  Little  Rock,  then  commanding  in  Arkansas, 
to  "hold  on  until  help  should  arrive  or  all  were  dead."  The  gun-boats 
moved  slowly  on,  shelling  the  Confederates  out  of  their  rifle-pits  along  the 
levee,  and  driving  every  soldier  into  the  fort,*  and  in  the  mean  time  the  land 
troops  pressed  forward  over  swamps  and  bayous,  and  bivouacked  that  night 
around  Fort  Hindman,  ^vithout  tents  or  fires,  prepared  for  an  assault  in  the 
morning. 

(ho  blaff  which  Bltir  itteioptrd  to  oarrj.  Tho  Cbieluaaw  Biyoa  Is  uen  irlndin;  thrnogh  the  plain  In  the  fot*- 
piinn<). '  Tb«  aolltary  atem  of  n  tree  In  the  middle  mirka  the  place  where  there  wu  en  eoonnater  on  the  iTth, 
nhen  aume  ConMente  picketa  were  captured,  and  all  were  drtren  back.  The  belt  of  treee  In  the  dl'tanro 
narks  the  line  of  the  Taxoo.  The  Indian  mound  la  not  far  bejond  the  moat  diatant  point  aeen  in  the  bayoo. 
oa  the  extreme  left. 

>  Tbia  point  ta  the  flrat  high  land  on  the  Arkanana,  after  leering  the  MlaelaslppL  There  the  French  had 
e  trading  poat  and  a  aettlement  aa  earlr  oa  168S,  and  gsTe  It  the  name  which  It  jet  bean.  The  Confederates  h*I 
airongly  fnrtHle<I  it,  and  namol  the  prineipal  work  Fort  Hindman,  In  honor  of  tho  Arkansas  general.  It  waj  a 
regnlar  aqnare,  boatinned  and  cuemated  w.irk,  with  aditcbtwentjr  feet  wide  and  eight  deep,  and  wan  armed  with 
twelve  gnns. 

>  Tlw  vesaeM  engage<l  ia  thit  bumbenloient  were  the  lron.cla.'Ii  Ctnciiuuitt,  D*  Katb,  end  lAmifUU. 
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At  about  noon  on  the  11th,  McClernand  notified  Porter  that  the 
army  nras  ready  to  move  npon  the  fort.  The  gnn-boats  opened  fire  at 
one  o'clock,  and  Boon 
afterward  the  brigades 
of  Hovey,  Thayer, 
Giles  A.  Smith,  and  T. 
Kilby  Smith,  pushed 
forward  at  the  doable- 
quick,  finding  tempora- 
ry shelter  in  woods  and 
ravines  with  which  the 
ground  was  diversified. 
In  a  belt  of  woods, 
three  hundred  yards 
from  the  Confederate 
rifle-pits,  they  were 
brought  to  a  halt  by  a 
very  severe  fire  of  mus- 
ketry and  artillery,  but  they  soon  resumed  their  advance  with  the  support  of 
Blair's  brigade,  and  pushed  up  to  some  ravines  fringed  with  bushes  and  fallen 
timber,  within  musket  range  of  the  fort.  Morgan's  artillery  and  the  gun-boats 
had  covered  this  advance  by  a  rapid  fire,  and,  with  the  batteries  of  Hoffman, 
Wood,  and  Barrett,  had  nearly  silenced  the  Confederate  guns.  Parrott 
guns  (10  and  20-poundera),  under  Lieutenants  Webster  and  Blount,  had  per- 
formed excellent  service  in  dismounting  cannon  that  most  annoyed  the  gun- 
boats. In  this  movement  Hovey  had  been  wounded  by  a  fragment  of  a 
shell,  and  the  horse  of  Thayer  had  been  shot  under  him. 

General  A.  J.  Smith  now  deployed  nine  regiments  of  Burbridge's  and 
Landrum's  brigades,  supported  by  three  more  regiments  in  reserve,  and 
drove  the  Confederate  advance  on  the  right,  back  behind  a  cluster  of  cabins, 
from  which  shelter  they  were  dislodged  by  a  charge  of  the  Twenty-third 
Wisconsin,  Colonel  Guppy.  Smith,  meanwhile,  pushed  on  his  division  until 
it  was  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  while  Colonel  Shel- 
don, of  Osterhaus's  division,  had  sent  Cooley's  battery,  supported  by  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eighteenth  and  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Ohio,  and  Sixty- 
ninth  Indiana,  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of  another  face  of  the  fort. 
They  cleared  the  rifle-pits  before  them,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth 
Ohio  attempted  to  scale  and  carry  by  assault  the  eastern  side  of  the  fort, 
but  were  prevented  by  a  deep  ravine  in  addition  to  the  ditch. 

At  a  little  past  three  o'clock,  the  guns  of  the  fort  having  been  silenced, 
and  Sherman's  right  strengthened  by  the  Twenty-third  Wisconsin,  Nine- 
teenth Kentucky,  and  Ninety-seventh  Illinois,  of  Smith's  division,  McCler- 
nand ordered  an  assault,  when  the  troops  dashed  forward  nnder  a  dreadful 
fire,  Burbridge's  brigade,  two  regiments  of  Landrum's,  and  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twentieth  Ohio,  bearing  the  brunt.  The  Confederates  saw  that  all 
vas  lost,  and  raised  a  white  flag  just  as  the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth 
Ohio,  followed  by  the  Eighty-third  Ohio  and  Sixteenth  Indiana,  under  Bur- 
bridge,  were  pouring  over  the  intrenchments  on  the  east,  while  the  troops 
of  Sherman  and  .Steele,  which  had  stormed  the  works  farther  to  the  north 
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and  vest,  were  also  swarming  over  the  works.  General  Bnrbridge  had  the 
honor  of  planting  the  standard  of  the  Republic  on  the  fort,  which  GeoertI 
Smith  had  placed  in  his  hands  in  acknowledgment  of  bis  bravery.  The  gar- 
rison flag  was  captured  by  Captain  Ennes,  one  of  Greneral  Smith's  aids.  So 
ended  The  J3attlk  of  Aekansas  Post,  in  which  the  army  and  navy  won 
equal  renown.' 

After  dismantling  and  blowing  up  Fort  Hindman,  burning  a  hundred 
wagons  and  other  property  that  he  could  not  take  away,  embarking  his  pris- 
oners for  St.  Loub,  and  sending  an  expedition  'ya  lightdraft  steamers,  under 

General  Gorman  and  Lieutenant  Commanding  J.  G.  Walker,*  up 
'  '^^    the  White  River  to  capture  Des  Arc  and  Duval's  BluflE;*  McCler 

nand,  by  order  of  General  Grant,  withdrew  with  his  troops  and 
the  fleet  to  [N^apoleon,  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
River.  Grant  had  come  down  the  river  from  Memphis  in  a  swift  steamer, 
and  at  Napoleon  he  and  the  other  military  commanders,  with  Adnural  Por- 
ter, made  arrangements  for  the  prosecution  of  the  campaign  against 
Vicksburg. 

>  Bee  Beporta  of  0«nenl  McCleniaiid  ud  Us  subordinate*;  Adniinl  Porter,  and  Oenenl  OhorchiU. 
McCIornaiid  rrpurted  his  loss  at  97T,  of  whom  lit  wen  killed,  SSI  woonded,  and  11  mlsalns.  The  fleet  lot 
three  killed  and  twenty-six  wounded.  Churchill  reported  his  loss  at  not  rzceeding  M  killed  and  SO  woundeil. 
but  MoCleriiand  saw  evidences  of  a  much  greater  number  hurt.  The  spoils  of  rictory  were  about  5,000  prlaoa- 
eca,  17  cannon,  8,000  small  arms,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ordnance  and  commisaary  storua. 

>  The  expedition  was  snecessftlL  Both  place*  were  captured  without  much  trouble.  I>aa  Are  was  qalts 
a  thriving  commercial  town  on  the  White  River,  in  Prairie  County,  Arkansas,  about  fifty  mile*  northeast  of 
Little  Rock.  Duval's  Bluff  was  the  station  of  a  Onnfederato  eamp  and  an  earth-work,  on  an  elevated  posltiM, 
a  little  below  Duval's  Bluff.  With  some  prisoners  and  a  few  gnna,  this  expedition  Joined  the  main  fanes  at 
Napoleon  on  the  Itth.  A  post  at  tUu  lUtlu  village  of  St.  Uharlaa,  Just  above  Fort  Ulndman,  was  oaptuxMl  st 
about  the  same  liiiio. 
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OHAPTEE   XXII. 

TBB  8IE0B  or  VICKSBUBO. 

ICKSBURG  MUST  BE  TAKEN,"  was  the  fiat 
of  General  Grant,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  loyal  people,  and  he  made  instant  prepara- 
tions for  the  great  work  on  his  return  to  Mem- 
phis  from   the   conference  at  Napoleon.     The 
Government  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
and  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  and  had 
sent  him  re-enforcements  for  the  purpose.     He 
had  already  adopted  an  important  measure  for  the  promotion  of  the  effici- 
ency of  his  army,  by  organizing  it'  into  four  corps,  known  as  the 
Thirteenth,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Army  Corps.'    '  "J^**" 
By  this  arrangement  the  Commander-in-chief  was   relieved  of 
mncli  official  drudgery,  and  the  generals  under  hiva,  commanding  corps  had 
a  wider  field  in  which  to  display  their  own  powers. 

General  Grant  was  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  proclamation  of  the  President  authorizing  the  enlistment  and 
use  of  colored  troops ;  and  being  a  soldier  and  not  a  politician,  and  a  manly 
citizen,  who  loved  justice  more  than  popularity,  heartily  approved  of  those 
measures,  and,  in  orders,  said : — "  It  is  expected  that  all  commanders  will 
especially  exert  themselves  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  administration, 
not  only  in  organizing  colored  troops,  and  rendering  them  efficient,  but  also 
in  removing  prejudices  against  them."  "As  the  servant  of  a  great  Repub- 
lic," says  an  accomplished  writer  on  military  ad'airs,  "  he  left  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government  their  specific  duties,  while  he  performed  his  own."' 
It  was  evident  that  a  direct  assault  upon  the  defenses  of  Vicksburg  by 
the  army  and  navy  would  result  in  failure,  and  Grant  determined  to  move 
npon  them  in  reverse  or  rear.    How  to  get  &  base  for  such  operations  was  a 

'  By  a  General  Order  Issued  un  the  2^  of  I>eoeTnbcr,  13CS,  In  which  the  new  orgnnlzatldn  Trna  announced, 
tlw  command  of  the  TftirUctiih  Corpt  woa  aaslgncd  to  Major-General  John  A.  McClernand.  It  vaa  composed 
of  the  Ninth  Division,  Qeneral  O.  W.  Morgan ;  Tenth  Dlvisioa,  General  A.  J.  Smith,  and  "all  other  troop* 
operating  on  the  Ml»lsslp|>l  BlTer  below  Memphis,  not  Ineloded  Id  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps."  The  command 
if  the  fifteeniJi  Corf*  was  assigned  to  M^or-Oeneral  W.  T.  Shemian.  It  was  composed  of  the  Fifth  Division, 
Qeneral  Uorgan  1*  Smith;  the  division  from  Helena,  Arkansas,  General  F.  Steele,  and  the  forces  In  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Uemphla."  The  oomroand  of  the  Statttnth  Corpt  was  assigned  to  Msjor-General  S.  A.  Bnrlbnt  It 
«u  composed  of  the  Sixth  Division,  Gcnenl  J.  McArthnr;  the  Seventh  Division,  General  L  F.  Qulmbr; 
Bghth  DlvUlon,  General  L.  F.  Boss ;  Second  Brigade  of  Cavalry,  A.  L.  Lee ;  and  the  troops  In  the  "District  of 
Gohimbns,^  coounanded  by  General  Davles,  and  those  In  the  "District  of  Jacl: son,"  under  General  Sulllran. 
The  command  of  the  SeveiUteiUk  Corptvn  assigned  to  M^Jor-General  J.  B.  McPherson.  It  was  composed  of 
the  FIrat  Division,  General  J.  W.  Denver;  Third  Division,  General  John  A.  Logan ;  Fourth  Division,  General 
i.  0.  laaman ;  First  Brigade  of  Cavalry,  Colonel  B.  H.  Grlerson ;  and  the  forces  in  the  "  District  of  Corinth," 
mnniaadod  by  Ocneml  O.  M.  Dodge. 

'  ffrant  and  M»  Campaign*,  by  Uenry  Copp^  page  151 
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vital  question,  and  his  attention  was  tamed  alternately  to  the  Caul  that 
General  Williams  attempted  to  cut,'  Milliken's  Bend,  Lake  Proridence,  the 
Yazoo  Pass,  and  Steele's  Bayou.  All  of  these  routes  were  tried,  as  we  (haU 
observe,  before  in  another  way  he  achieved  the  desired  end. 

It  was  determined  first  to  complete  Williams's  canal  across  the  penionili 
opposite  Vicksburg,  which  was  traversed  by  the  Shreveport  and  Vicksbnrg 

railroad — the  great  highway  over  which  large 
quantities  of  supplies  for  the  Confederates  were 
transported  from  Western  Louisiana.  That  em- 
off  was  five  or  six  miles  from  Vicksburg.  '  By  it, 
when  completed,  that  city  would  be  isolated,  and 
through  it  troops  and  supplies  might  be  safely 
transported  out  of  reach  of  the  Vicksburg  batte- 
ries to  a  new  base  of  supplies  below  that  town. 
It  also  seemed  probable  that  it  would  make  a 
new  channel  for  the  Mississippi,  and  leave  Vicks- 
burg on  the  borders  of  a  bayou  only. 

For  the  prosecution  of  this  work  McClemand, 

by  order  of  Grant,  moved  with  liis  army  down 

the  Mississippi  on  the   day  afler  the 

conference   at   Napoleon.*    In  codec- 

quence  of  detention  by  a  storm,  it  did 

not  reach  its  destination  at  Young's  Point,  on  the 

right  bank  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  the  moath 

on  the  2l8t.     On  the  following  day  the  troops 

little  farther  down  the  river,  so  as  to  protect  the 


•  Jan.  t, 
ISO. 


rBfimin.A  orposm  tickibois. 


of  the  Yazoo,  until  late 
landed,  and  took  post  a 


Tnw  iHowuiA  TBI  sm  or  thi  cahu.* 


line  of  the  canaL    There  also  Porter's  fleet,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
several  armored  vessels,  such  as  the  ChiHicothe,  Indianola,  LafayeUt^  Ba^ 


'  8c«  pagb  52T. 

*  Thin  Is  a  tIcw  of  (be  p<-nln>nlA  npposlu  VIcksbDrg,  and  th«  >(t«  of  the  canal,  tram  a  aketdi  bjr  the  • 
taken  from  "Battrry  Cnsllo,"  In  the  toiithern  portion  of  the  dty,  IftoVing  Mothwest  In  making  thli  *»!* 
the  writer  stood  ui>on  the  top  of  a  mound  In  "  Battery  Castle,"  In  which  was  mounted  a  SS-peaader  riBul  aa- 
non,kniiwnaS*'WhlstllugDtck.''  It  had  belonged  to  the  Confederates,  and  from  the  hill  near  the  maHiie  fcmrl'«l 
It  had  been  one  of  t!ic  most  destmcllre  enemies  of  the  Rational  gun-boata  dnrht);  the  aleg&  The  CM**t»M 
S»TC  It  the  algnlBeant  na=i:'.    Its  projectile  vas  a  e-ort  pointed  soMd  shot,  whose  straight  Hses  v«i:4  tsm 
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port,  and  other  gun-boats  rendezvoused,  and  immense  power  was  immedi- 
ately brought  to  bear  on  the  cutting  of  the  canal,  and  other  o]>erations  of  a 
vigoroos  siege. 

General  Grant,  as  we  have  observed,  hastened  back  to  Memphis  after  the 
conference  at  Napoleon,  and  immediately  commenced  moving  his  troops, 
which  had  been  gathered  there  after  the  disaster  at  Holly  Springs,  down  the 
Mississippi,  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Yioksburg.  These  troops  had  been 
poshed  to  Memphis  from  Grand  Junction  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  were 
now  reorganized  and  in  readiness  for  other  work  All  these  veterans  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  excepting  detachments  left  to  hold  posts  in  that 
State,  and  the  divisions  of  Logan,  were  there,  and  with  ample  provisions 
and  other  supplies,  they  were  now  borne  swiftly,  on  more  than  a  hundred 
transports,  upon  the  rapid  current  of  the 
rising  Missiseippi,  and  were  before  Vicks- 
burg  at  the  beginning  of  February.  Grant 
himself  arrived  at  Young's  Point  „ 

°  •  Feb.,  IMS. 

on  the  2d,*  and  assumed  command 
in  person.     Already  the  work  on  the  canal 
(which  was  only  a  mile  in  length)  had  been 
vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  soldiers  with 

their  picks  and  shovels,  and  by  the  powerful  

dredge  Sainton,  with  its  immense  and  never- 
tiring  iron  scoop.  The  earth  was  cast  up  on  the  western  side  of  the  canal, 
00  which  the  troops  were  encamped,  to  form  a  levee  for  protection  against 
overflow  in  that  direction.  Day  after  day  the  great  ditch  grew  deeper  and 
longer,  and  day  after  day  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  arose  higher  and 
higher,  until  their  surface  was  full  eight  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  canaL 
The  river  threatened  a  destructive  overflow,  and  its  menaces  were  met  by 
piling  up  a  great  bulkhead  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ditch.  But  the  river  was 
too  powerful  for  pnny  man.  On  the  8th  of  March  it  broke  through  the  bar- 
rier, drove  the  workmen  to  the  levee,  filled  the  ditch,  submerged  thousands 
of  implements  of  labor,  and  flooded  the  camps.  The  river  refused  to  make 
this  canal  its  main  channel,  or  more  than  a  bayou,  nearly  dry  at  low  water, 
and  it  was  evident  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  the  canal  project  was  a 
fulure. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Grant  had  ^nployed  others  of  his  now  redun- 

ilmost  a  rIgfatHuigled  triang-le.  In  the  plctnre  the  Mlsaisslppi  Is  seen  sweeping  sharply  aronnd  the  peninsalii, 
utd  apprachlDf;  Itself  within  a  ralle  where  the  cinal  was  cut  The  canal  is  indicated  by  tlie  bn>ad  white  line 
bejond  the  trees  on  the  iieninsuls.  Its  terminns  below  the  dty  was  at  a  point  hidden  by  the  tree  near  the 
hcVMOD  the  left  of  the  pfetnre.  There  was  a  little  hamlet  on  the  pentDsula,  at  the  terminus  of  the  railway 
opposite  Vicksbnrg,  called  De  Bota  The  river  was  full,  and  the  peninsula  was  partially  submerged  when  the 
■ketch  was  made. 

Ths  Ibrtillcatlon  ttom  which  thia  view  waa  taken  was  named  "  Battery  Castle,"  because  it  was  on  the  site 
of  i  flae  castellated  building,  the  property  and  residence  of  Armlstead  Burwell,  a  leading  lawyer  of  Yicksburg, 
*bo,on  soounnt  of  his  stanch  patriotism  in  adhering  to  his  Government,  was  driven  from  hlft  house  by  the 
(niters  of  MitsisslppL  He  remained  an  exile  at  SL  Loots  until  after  the  ca{itttre  of  the  city  by  the  Nationals. 
After  that  event,  and  when  Grant  had  a  new  line  of  fortifications  constructed  for  the  defense  of  the  jiost,  Mr. 
Bnrwell's  honie  was  demolished  to  make  room  for  a  battery.  The  writer  met  this  anselfish  loyalist  at  the  bead- 
twtsn  «f  Oeneral  T.  J.  Wood,  in  April,  ISM,  and  was  deeply  Impressed  by  the  parity  and  zeal  of  bis  devotion 
to  its  comitry.  Notwithstanding  ho  had  been  mined  pecuniarily  by  tho  war,  ho  refhsed  to  apply  to  the  Oov- 
oniment  for  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  mansion  taken  for  the  pnbllc  use.  When  the  writer  remarked  that 
It  vonld  be  clearly  a  rightful  claim,  he  replied:— "TTn.  It  will  only  lead  the  way  to  a  host  of  dishonest  claims 
"pon  mr  Government  and  I  will  not  ask  It."  Tho  Government  should  *««*  to  reimburse  snch  men  for  their 
lours,  withont  waiting  r>r  theisi  to  submit  claims. 
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dant  troops  in  preparing  another  way  to  reach  the  vitals  of  the  Yioksborg 
defenses.  It  was  by  catting  a  channel  fixim  the  western  shore  of  the  Miasi*- 
sippi,  forty  or  fifty  miles  above  Yicksbarg,  across  a  narrow  neck  of  land  into 
Ijake  Providence,  from  which  there  was  a  continuous  water  communication 
to  the  great  river,  far  below  the  city  to  be  assailed,  through  bayous  Baxter 
and  Macon,  and  the  Tensas  River,  as  also  into  the  Washita  and  Red  rivers. 
This  would  be  a  long  and  tedious  way  by  which  to  reach  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  chief  object  to  be  gained  in  opening  it  was  the  establishment  of  a 
communication  with  General  Banks,  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  to  whom  had  been  assigned  the  duty  of  reducing  Port  Hudson,  below. 
Another  side  cut  was  attempted  fiom  Milliken's  Bend  into  bayous  that  con- 
nected with  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Tensas,  and  so  through  other  bayous 
with  the  Mississippi,  near  New  Carthage.  At  the  same  time  other  troops 
were  employed  in  the  more  promising  labor  of  opening  s  way  for  light-drafl 
gun-boats  and  transports  with  troops  from  the  Mississippi,  near  Milliken's 
Bend,  through  Moon  Lake  into  Yazoo  Pass,  the  Cold  Water  and  Talla- 
hatchee  rivers,  and  so  into  the  Yazoo,  or  River  of  Death,'  which  is  formed 
by  the  Tallahatchee  and  Yallobusha  rivers.  Grant  hoped  to  have  hb  troops 
reach  the  Yazoo  safely,  and  make  another  attempt,  in  connection  with  the 
gun-boats,  to  carry  Haines's  Bluff  and  press  on  to  Yicksburg,  as  Sherman 
hal  desired  to  do.  It  was  reported  that  the  Confederates  were  building  gim- 
boats  and  transports  on  those  two  chief  affluents  of  the  Yazoo,  and  the 
destruction  of  these  was  an  important  object  of  the  proposed  expedition. 

About  five  thousand  men  were  assigned  to 'the  Yazoo  expedition.  It  was 
led  by  General  L.  F.  Ross,  with  a  division  of  McClemand's  corps,  and  the 
Twelfth  and  Seventeenth  Missouri,  of  Shaman's  corps ;  and  with  it  went 
the  large  gun-boats  GhiUicot/ie  and  J)e  JTalb,  five  smaller  ones,  and  nearly 
twenty  transports,  under  the  control  of  Lieutenant  Watson  Smith.  These 
vessels  passed  out  of  the  Mississippi  on  a  swift  eurrent,  through  a  broad  cat 
in  the  levee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  tortuous  bayou  leading  to  Moon  Lake,  and 
a  fearful  voyage  they  had  until  the  power  of  the  redundant  waters  was  modi- 
■  fied  by  diffusion  over  the  swampa  They  swept  among  lofty  and  overhang- 
ing forest-trees,  that  demolished  smoke-stacks  and  nearly  all  besides  above 
the  decks ;  and  everywhere  fallen  and  submerged  trees,  and  sharp  and  diffi- 
cult turns  in  the  channel,  were  encountered.  Three  days  were  consumed  in 
making  their  way  twelve  miles  to  the  Cold  Water,  and  they  were  constantly 
exposed  to  Confederate  sharp-shooters  on  the  shores.  While  rudders  and 
wheels  were  badly  wounded,  the  vessels  were  not  seriously  injured. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Cold  Water  two  mortar-boats  joined  the  expedi- 
tion,' and  the  whole  flotilla  moved  ■  cautiously  down  the  Talla- 
'^a  *"    J'^t^^^j  when,  just  as  it  approached  a  sharp  bend  in  the  stream, 
near  the  little  village  of  Greenwood,  ten  miles  from  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Yallobusha,  it  encountered'  a  strong  fortification  called  Fort 
Pemberton,  in  command  of  Major-General  W.  W.  Loring.     Near 
*  ^'im.  **'    ''  *  "'^  ^''^  *  sunken  steamboat,  had  been  placed  to  obstruct 
the  Tallahatchee.    The  fort  consisted  of  a  line  of  breast-works 
thrown  across  the  narrow  neck  a  mile  in  width,  where  the  two  rivers  approach 

i  Tuoo  Is  the  Cboctaw  word  for  BlT«r  of  Death.    This  atmm  was  so  naiiwd  by  (h*  lodUos,  b«eaaM  of  tk* 
fiiUl  nialarloas  favcrs  that  brooded  aluDj;  Its  boxdera. 
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each  other  within  that  distance  two  or  three  miles  above  their  junction.     Ita 

beat  gans  were  placed  so  as  to  sweep  the  Tallahatchee.     In  front  of  it  waa  a 

slongh  tliat  formed  an  excellent  substitute  for  a  ditch,  and  near  the  riveia  it 

waa  flanked  by  low,  oozj  earth.     It  was  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  farther 

progress  of  the  expedition.     The  Chiilicothe,  heavily  mailed,  attempted  to 

ran  by,  but  was  made  to  recoil  by  a  blow  from  a  32-poand  shell,  when  she 

backed      around     the 

point  at  the  sharp  bend 

in     the     stream,    and 

opened  upon  the  fort 

with  a  heavy  bow  gun. 

After   fighting  for  an 

honr  in  this  half'shei- 

tered      position,      she 

withdrew,    when     the 

De  JSjalb  came  forward, 

fought  two  hours,  and 

in  tarn   gave  up  the 

contest. 

On    the    following 

day*  Gene- 

ral  Ross,  '^^^^ 
under  cov- 
er of  a  forest,  erected  a  land  battery  in  front  of  the  Confederate  works, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  its  guns  and  those  of  both 
war-vessels  opened  simultaneously  upon  Fort  Pemberton.  The  attack 
was  kept  ap  during  the  day,  with  considerable  damage  to  the  fort,  but  this 
was  repaired  that  night,  and  the  fire  of  the  Nationals  the  next  morning  was 
returned  with  great  spirit.  After  a  short  time  the  struggle  ceased,  and  waa 
not  renewed  until  the  morning  of  the  16th,  when  the  gun-boats  opened  fire 
on  the  fort.  The  CAillicothe  was  soon  hulled  by  an  18-ponnd  Whit  worth 
shot,  which  entered  one  of  her  port-holes,  and  struck  and  exploded  a  shell, 
by  which  three  of  her  men  were  killed  and  fourteen  were  wounded.  The 
CAillicothe  then  withdrew,  but  the  De  KaXb  and  the  land  batteries  kept  up 
the  contest  until  sunset. 

Ross  was  now  satisfied  that  the  fort  could  not  be  taken  with  the  force  at 
his  command,  and  he  retreated  by  the  route  he  came.     On  the  way  he  was 
met  by  General  Quinby,*  of  McPherson's  corps,  with  some  troops, 
who  ranked  Ross,  and  took  command.     He  returned  to  the  front 
of  Fort  Pemberton,  and  was  about  to  assail  it,  when  he  received    '  ""^  .**■ 
orders'  to  return  to  the  Mississippi 

There  was  still  another  effort  made  at  this  time  to  gain  a  footing  in  the 
rear  of  Vicksburg.  Admiral  Porter,  whose  zeal,  energy,  and  skill  in  thrid- 
ding  the  creeks  and  bayous  of  that  strange  region  with  his  gun-boats  were 
most  remarkable,  had  thoroughly  reconnoitered  Steele's  bayou  from  Swan 
Lake  to  the  Yazoo.  He  was  informed  'by  the  negroes  that  there  was  a  chan- 
nel to  be  found  at  that  high-water  period  leading  from  the  bayou  into  the 
Sunflower  Creek,  and  so  into  the  Yazoo,  between  Haines's  Bluff  and  Yazoo 
City,  of  Bofficient  depth  for  the  lighter  iron-clads.     At  the  latter  place 
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."Commodore"  Lynch,  of  Elizabeth  City  fame,'  had  a  ship-yard,  where  he 
completed  the  Arkansas ;  and  there,  and  in  the  Yallobusha,  between  Green- 
wood and  Grenada,  were  moored  for  safety  about  thirty  steamers  and  other 
vessels,  which  escaped  from  New  Orleans  when  Farragut  approached  that 
city  the  year  before.     The  destruction  of 'these,  and  a  lodgment  behind 
Yicksburg,  were  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  successful  movement  to  the 
Yazoo,  and  Grant  determined  to  attempt  it.     He  accompanied  Porter  in 
person*  up  Steele's  Bayou  in  the  ram  Price,  preceded  by  severjj 
'*w«i  ^'^  armored  gun-boats,  and,  turning  into  the  Black  Fork,  that  led  to 
Deer  Creek  and  the  Sunflower  through  the  Rolling  Fork,  found 
it  greatly  obstructed  by  the  overhanging  and  interlacing  boughs,  and  the 
fallen  trunks  of  trees. 

Porter's  boats  were  now  in  a  perilous  position,  for  the  Confederates, 
apprised  of  the  expedition  and  its  progress,  were  gathering  in  strength  in 
that  direction,  to  capture  or  destroy  the  fleet.  Grant  hastened  back  to 
Young's  Point,  and  ordered  a  pioneer  force  and  a  division  of  Sherman's 

corps  to  push  across  Eagle  Bend  to 
Steele's  Bayou  (there  only  a  mile  from 
the  Mississippi),  to  the  relief  of  Porter, 
and  to  assist  in  the  labors  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

While  these  were  slowly  progress- 
ing against  great  difficulties,  the  Con- 
federates, advised  of  the  movement, 
were  making  ample  preparations  ftw 
the  reception  of  the  fleet  in  the  Yazoo. 
The  expedition  was  withdrawn  just  as 
the  difficulties  of  the  passage  were  ovei^ 
come,  for  General  Grant-  had  planned 
new  schemes  for  accomplishing  his  great 
object  A  record  in  detail  of  the  naval 
and  military  operations  in  the  Yazoo 
region,  during  a  part  of  the  winter  and 
early  spring  of  1 863,  would  fill  a  vt>lnme 
with  narratives  more  wonderful  than 
romance  afibrds. 

While  these  events  were  occurring 
among  the  network  of  bayous  in  that 
region,  there  were  some  stirring  scenes 
on  the  Mississippi.  It  was  known  that 
Confederate  transports  were  in  the  river 
below  "Vlcksburg,  supplying  the  troops 
at  that  place  and  at  Port  Hudson  with 
necessaries,  and  it  was  determined  to 
destroy  them.  The  ram  Queen  of  tht  West,  conmianded  by  Colonel  C.  L 
Ellct,  was  prepared  to  run  by  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg.  She  w«» 
armed  ^vith  a  30-pounder  Parrott  as  a  bow  gun  on  her  main   deck,  and 
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one  20-poander  and  three  12-poander  brass  cannon  on  her  gun-deck. 
She  was  manned  by  a  good  crew,  well  armed,  and  was  accompanied  by 
a  sqnad  of  soldiers ;  and  her  machinery  was  protected  by  three  hundred 
bales  of  cotton.  Thus  prepared,  she  went  down  the  river  before  dawn  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d  of  February  (the  day  Grant  arrived  at  Young's  Point), 
first  to  attack  and  destroy  the  steamer  CUy  of  Vicksburg,  that  lay  under 
the  guns  of  the  batteries  at  the  city,  and  then  to  push  farther  down  the  river. 
After  receiving  a  terrible  cannonade  while  attacking  the  steamer,  she  passed 
on  down,  and  just  below  Natchez  destroyed  three  others^  She  ran  a  few 
miles  up  Red  River,  and,  returning,  repassed  the  Vicksburg  batteries. 

On  the  10th  of  Febmary*  she  was  started  on  another  raid  down  the  river, 
to  capture  Confederate  transports,  pass  the  Port  Hutison  bat- 
teries, if  possible,  and  effect  a  junction  with  the  fleet  of  Farragut 
below  that  point.  Accompanied  by  the  gun-boat  J>e  Soto  and  a  coal-bai^e, 
she  again  ran  by  Vicksburg,  went  up -the  Red  River  to  the  Atchafalaya,  and, 
entering  that  stream,  captured*  a  train  of  army-w^ons ;  and  at 
Simmsport,  a  little  farther  on,  a  quantity  of  stores.  Returning 
to  the  Red  River,  she  went  up  that  stream  also,  and,  a  little  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Black  Rirer,  captured  the  small  steamer  M-a,  laden  with  com  and 
other  supplies,  and  bearing  a  few  Texan  soldiers.  These  were  paroled,  and 
the  £!ra  was  left  in  charge  of  a  guard. 

The  Queen  a/  t/te  West  pushed  on  about  twenty  miles  farther,- toward  a 
battery  on  the  river  called  Fort  Taylor,  making  the  captured  pilot  ottheJEra 
ply  his  vocation  on  the  ram.  When  turning  a  point  near  the  fort  the  fellow 
ran  her  aground,  when  the  Confederate  guns  opened  upon  her  so  severely 
and  accurately  that  she  was  soon  utterly  disabled,  and  EUet  and  his  crew 
were  compelled  to  leave  her  as  a  prize  and  retreat  on  floating  bales  of  cotton. 
The  De  Soto,  lying  just  below,  picked  them  up.  Going  down  the  river,  that 
vessel  was  also  run  into  the  bank  by  the  treacherous  pilot,  and  lost  her 
rudder,  when  she  and  the  coal-barge  were  scuttled  and  sunk. 

The  JSJ*a  was  now  EUet's  last  refuge.  Throwing  her  com  overboard,  she 
was  made  to  go  down  the  stream  as  rapidly  and  lightly  as  possible,  the  rebel 
pilot,  strange  to  say, 
still  at  the  helm,  when 
he  ran  her  ashore  just 
after  reaching  the  Mis- 
sissippi Four  arraei 
boats  were  then  in 
close  chase,  the  leader 
being  the  powerftil 
iron-clad  ram  Webb, 
which  had  been  lying 
at  Alexandria,  about  sixty  miles  up  the  Red  River.  After  much  exertion  the 
Era  was  loosed,  and  went  slowly  up  the  river,  when  she  met  the  powerful 
iron-clad  Indianola,  just  above  Elles's  Cliffs,'  coming  down  in  a  fog.     When 


TBS  unnttroiA.' 


■  The  Indiiamola  ins  •  m«  reaMl,  UTenty-toar  k»t  in  lengtll,  flftjr  fe«t  beam,  ud  ererj'  way  one  of  thr 
Inest  In  Porter's  fleet  She  vns  hearlly  armoreil  nil  round,  excepting  some  temponry  rooms  oa  deck.  She  was 
pn>:ielled  bjr  seven  tofflnrf,  and  was  onncit  i>iih  9  nnd  11-Inch  Dabl)(ren  guns. 
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the  mist  dispersed  the  WM  in  chase  was  in  sight.  She  turned  and  fled,  aud 
was  purBued  a  short  distance,  when  the  chase  was  relinquished,  and  the  Bra 
went  safely  up  to  a  point  below  Yicksburg,  notwithstanding  she  was  fired 
at  from  Confederate  batteries  at  Grand  Gulf 

The  appearance  of  the  Indianola  (Lieutenant-commanding  Bibwn)  was 
very  opportune.  She  had  left  her  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  on 
the  night  of  the  13th  of  February,  and  silently  drifted  by  Yioksburg  unditi- 
covered,  until  the  had  nearly  passed  the  lower  batteries.  These  opened  npon 
her,  bat  without  serious  effect,  and  were  followed  by  others  quite  as  harm- 
less. She '  rescued  EUet,  as  we  have  seen,  and  then  went  on  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi, expecting  to  sweep  it  of  all  Confederate  craft.  She  blockaded  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River  a  few  days,  and  then  turned  her  prow  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, intending  to  go  up  the  Big  Black  River,  if  possible,  as  far  as  the 
bridge  of  the  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  railway,  which  was  one  of  the  objects 
of  her  voyage.     When,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 

'  the  24th,'  she  was  nearly  abreast  of  Grand  Gulf,  she  was  sud- 

denly assailed  by  the  ram  Webb,  the  captured  Queen  of  the  West,  which  the 
Confederates  had  reptured,  and  two  smaller  gun-boats,  which,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Lieutenant  Brown,  had  gone  up  the  MissisbippL  The  attack 
was  so  furious  and  skillful  that  the  Indianola  was  soon  disabled.  Seven 
times  the  ram  had  struck  her,  and  at  last  stove  in  her  stem.  Finding  her  in 
a  sinking  condition,  her  commander  surrendered  her,  and  she  was  immedi- 
ately run  ashore.  And  now  the  Confederates  had  nothing  to  fear  on  the 
Mississippi  between  Yicksburg  and  New  Orleans,  for  at  that  time  (near  the 
close  of  February)  Farragut  and  his  fleet  were  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

The  Confederates  immediately  began  to  repair  the  Indianola,  with  the 
expectation  of  holding  sway  with  her  and  their  other  craft  over  the  Missis- 
sippi, between  Yicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  at  least,  when,  by  a  trick  fatal  to 
their  schemes,  their  hopes  were  blasted.  Porter  fitted  up  a  worthless  flat- 
boat  in  imitation  of  a  ram,  with  smoke-stackn  made  of  pork-barrels,  and  set 
it  afloat  one  night  on  the  current  of  the  river,  without  a  man  on  board.  It 
was  believed  by  the  Confederates,  when  they  discovered  it,  to  be  a  most 
terrible  iron-clad  monster,  and  as  it  passed  sullenly  by  in  the  darkness  it  drev 
a  tremendous  fire  from  the  Yicksburg  batteries.  On  it  went,  appearing  more 
terrible  as  it  seemed  to  defy  shot  and  shell.  Word  was  hastily  sent  to  the 
Queen  of  the  West,  at  Warrenton,  to  beware  of  the  impending  danger, 
whereupon  she  fled  for  her  life.  Orders  were  also  sent  for  the  Indianola  to 
be  instantly  destroyed,  to  prevent  her  being  captured  by  the  awful  nun. 
The  tri^k  was  soon  discovered,  and  other  orders  were  sent  to  save  the  Indi- 
anola ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Lighted  gunpowder  had  blown  her  into  fr^ 
ments,  and  her  cannon  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  great  river. 

When  General  Grant  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  bayous  he  determined 
to  send  troops  down  the  west  side  of  the  Misrassippi  by  land,  and  make  t 
lodgment  at  New  Carthage,  the  first  point  below  Yicksburg  that  could  he 
reached  in  that  way  while  the  river  was  so  fulL  General  McClemand,  with 
the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps,  moved  in  that  direction  on  the  29th  of  Msrch, 
and  the  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  Corps  were  ordered  to  follow  him  » 
speedily  as  supplies  of  food  and  ordnance  stores  could  be  afforded  them. 
The  roads  were  heavy  and  the  movements   slow,  and  when  the  head  of 
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McCIemand's  colnmn  reached  a  point  onlf  two  miles  iirom  Carthage,  it  was 
found  tliat  breaches  in  the  Bayou  Vidal  had  caused  that  town  and  its  neigh> 
borhood  to  be  made  an  island,  by  the  submerging  of'  the  country  around  it. 
The  army  was  compelled  to  ma^e  a  circuitous  march  of  twelve  miles  further, 
around  Bayou  Yidal,  and  so  the  work  was  accomplished  after  overcoming 
great  difficulties. 

In  the  mean  time  measures  had  been  in  preparation' for  another  and  more 
daring  experiment.  It  was  no  less  than  the  passage  of  Porter's  fleet,  with 
transports  and  barges,  by  the  heavy  batteries  at  Vicksburg.  The  object  was 
to  afford  means  for  carrying  the  troops  across  the  Mississippi  from  Carthage, 
and  to  have  gun-boats  to  cover  the  movement  and  the  landing.  Porter  was 
ready  for  the  attempt  on  the  16th  of  April  The  gun-boats  selected  for  the 
purpose  were  the  Bentoti,  Captain  Green ;  LafayeUe,  Captain  Walke ;  Ptict^ 
Captain  Woodworth ;  Lottisville,  Commander  Owen ;  Carondelet,  Lieutenant 
Hnrph  J ;  PiUehurg,  Lieutenant  Hoel ;  Tuteumbia,  Lieutenant  Shirk ;  and 
Mound  City,  Lieutenant  Wilson.  All  of  these  were  iron-clad  excepting  the 
Price.  They  were  laden  with  supplies  for  the  army  below,  and  were  well 
fortified  against  missiles  from  the  batteries  by  various  overlayingH,  such  as 
iron  chains,  timbers,  and  bales  of  cotton  and  hay.  The  transports  chosen  for 
the  ordeal  were  the  Forest  Queen,  Henry  Clay,  and  Silver  Wave.  These,  too, 
were  laden  with  supplies  for  the  army,  with  their  machinery  protected  by 
baled  hay  and  cotton.  It  was  arranged  for  the  iron-olads  to  pass  down  after 
dark  in  single  file,  a  few  hundred  yards  apart,  each  engaging  the  batteries 
as  it  passed,  so  that  the  transports  might  go  by  under  cover  of  the  amoke. 

At  dark  of  the  1 6th*  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  perilous  enterprise. 
Silently  the  armored  vessels  moved  down  the  river;  the  Benton 
leading,  followed  by  the  Lafayette,  with  the  gun-boat  Price  and  a  '' 
coal-barge  in  tow,  and  the  other  vessels  in  the  prescribed  order.  All  was 
silent  and  dark  at  Vicksburg,  until,  at  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  the  ten  vessels 
were  abreast  the  city  and  its  defenses,  when  suddenly  the  heights  seemed  all 
ablaze  with  lightning  and  the  air  fearfully  resonant  with  thunder,  as  the 
batteries  opened  on  the  fleet.  Their  fire  was  returned  with  spirit,  and 
under  cover  of  the  curtain  of  smoke  the  transports  hastened  down  the  river. 
The  SHoer  Wave  passed  unhurt ;  the  JPorest  Queen  was  so  badly  wounded 
that  she  had  to  be  towed,  and  the  Henry  Clay  was  set  on  fire,  and,  being 
deserted  by  her  people,  went  flaming  and  roaring  down  the  river  until  she 
was  burned  to  the  water's  edge  and  sunk  Of  all  the  men  who  passed  down 
with  the  fleet  only  one  was  killed  and  two  were  wounded.  They  were  on 
the  Benton.  The  afiTair  was  eminently  successful,  and  Grant  at  once  ordered 
six  more  transports,'  similarly  prepared,  to  run  by  the  batteries.  They  did 
80  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  April,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  of  them  (the 
Tigress),  which  was  struck  below  water-mark,  and  sunk  on  the  Louisiana 
shore,  some  dista'nce  below.  The  others  were  injured,  but  were  soon  made 
ready  for  use  again. 

Grant  now  prepared  for  vigorous  operations  i^ainst  Vicksburg  from  the 
line  of  the  Big  Black,  on  its  left  flank  and  rear  Awaiting  this  movement, 
let  us  see  what  was  occurring  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  under  the  com- 

*  ThctP  «er«  the  7V«i«,  Anflo-Hrmox,  ChtttmuiK.  Itmpirr.  CUf,  /Urtmna,  an  I  Moatrator. 
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Bumd  of  General  Banks,  having  reference  to  and  bearing  upon  \he  grand 
object  of  opening  the  Mississippi  and  severing  the  Cionfederacy. 

Qeneral  Banks,  as  we  have  observed,'  assumed  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf  on  the  16th  of  December.  He  found  the  dislojral  inhabit- 
ants restive  under  the  restraints  imposed  by  General  Butler,  and  tried  the 
policy  of  conciliation.  It  was  not  received  in  the  gentle  and  honorable  spint 
with  which  it  was  given,  and  arrogance,  defiance,  open  contempt  for  the 
National  power,  and  revived  hopes  of  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  "  Yankees" 
from  New  Orleans,  were  soon  the  visible  results.  His  mild  policy  was  a 
&ilure,  and  he  was  compelled  to  use  the  strong  arm,  as  his  predecessor  had 
done.' 

The  destination  and  special  object  of  an  expedition  under  General  Banks, 
fitted  out  in  the  north  during  the  autumn  of  1862,  was  the  subject  of  much 
speculation.  .  Banks  succeeded  better  than  most  others  in  keeping  that  des- 
tination a  secret,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  public  mind  was  about  as  much 
satisfied  by  inquiries,  as  was  that  of  one  of  the  GeneraFs  staff  officers,  who, 
anxious  to  know  where  they  were  going,  adroitly  inquired,  "  Shall  I  take 
thick  or  thin  clothing  with  me,  General  ?"  Banks  more  adroitly  answered, 
"  You  had  better  take  botL"  By  the  time  the  expedition  sailed  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  Texas  was  its  destination.  General  Andrew  J.  Hamilton, 
the  newly  appointed  Provisional  Governor  of  Texas,  was  in  New  Orleans, 
anxiously  awaiting  its  arrival,  with  that  expectation ;  and  the  loyal  people 
of  Texas  were  stretching  forth  their  hands  toward  the- Government  in  piteous 
petitions  for  relief  from  one  of  the  most  terrible  despotisms  the  world  had 
ever  experienced. 

When  Banks  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  he  found  there,  to  we  have 
observed,  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  well-disciplined  men,  whom  his 
predecessor  turned  over  to  him.  These,  with  the  troops  that  accompanied 
him,  made  an  army  at  his  command  of  about  thirty  thousand  men,  with  the 
designation  of  the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps.  With  these  he  was  expected  to 
co-operate  with  Grant  in  opening  the  Mississippi,  and  in  taking  possession  of 
the  Red  River  region,  and  expelling  the  Confederates  from  Louisiana,  with  a 
view  to  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  National  authority  in  Texas.  The 
task  before  him,  as  we  shall  observe,  was  much  greater  than  was  anticipated, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterward  Texas  remained  bound  in  chains.  Even  the 
important  positions  of  Sabine  Pass  and  Galveston,  which  the  Government 
had  "  repossessed,"  were  wrested  from  it  within  a  month  after  Banks's  arrival 
T^t  us  see  how  it  happened. 

We  have  observed  how  Galveston  was  surrendered  to  Commodore  Ren- 
ahaw  without  resistance,'  when  the  civil  and  military  authorities  retired  to 
the  main  land.    To  make  the  possession  of  the  city  and  island'  more  secure, 

'  See  inge  dW.  - 

»  ••  These  Siiuthern  people,"  remarked  *n  English  writer  who  went  to  New  Orleans  with  OenersI  Banks, 
"  with  tbi-ir  ortrnul  eirlllintlon  and  Institutions,  cherish  something  of  the  eastern  Impreaalon,  Uiat  UndBMS  ad 
oondllMion  Imply  weakneaa,  orlgiiiaUng  In  a  fear  of  Inflletlng  pnoUhmcnt  They  b«t«d  Boiler,  and  (eared  bla; 
now  the  more  fuollsh  sort  hope  for  a  eertain  amount  of  impunity  to  the  treason  yet  latent  among  them." 

•  Spc  p.age  838. 

<  The  City  of  Qalreaim  Is  at  th«  BaetbeaMem  «nl  of  Oalreston  lalaod,  an  cxteBsire  saad-tpit  Mar  the 
rntranor  to  Galveston  Bay,  Into  which  empty  the  rlrers  Ban  Jacinto  and  Trinity.  The  IslaniL  at  tba  timr  *• 
are  e<>nMdi-rint,  was  connected  with  the  main  hind  by  a  wooden  bridge  about  two  mile*  Id  length.  It*  barter 
laonearthelbwoathatehearieaaeoaitot  tba  Onlf  of  Mexico  that  may  blriy  claim  lb*  dignity  of  that  Otia 
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General  Banks,  at  tlie  request  of  Benshaw,  sent  thither  from  New  Orleaop 
the  Forty-eecond  Maseachasetts,  Colonel   BurrilL     Three   companies  (two 
hundred  and  sixty  men)  of  that  regiment  arrived  there  at  near  the  close  of 
December,  and  were  landed*  and  encamped  on  the  wharf    In 
front  of  the  town  lay  the  gnn-boats  Wet^ield^  Cli/ton,  Harriet    '  '^**' 
Lane,  Otoatco,  Coryphae%u,  and  Sachem^  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Renshaw,  whose  relations  with  the  Confederate  leaders  were  so 
cordial  that  he  enjoyed  perfect  quiet. 

General  John  B.  McGmder  had  been  sent  to  Texas  from  Virginia,  and 
was  then  in  chief  command  in  that  Department.  He  had  so  high  an  opinion 
of  Renshaw's  courtesy  and  conciliatory  spirit,  that  he  went  from  Houston  to 
Virginia  Point,  opposite  Galveston,  and  passed  over  one  night  with  eighty 
men,  and  inspected  the  defenses  of  the  city  He  found  the  long  wooden 
bridge  connecting  that  island  with  the  mainland  in  good  order  and  unpro- 
tected, and  in  view  of  other  evidences  of  a  feeling  of  perfect  security,  he 
WW  satisfied  that  he  might  make  an  easy  conqnest  of  the  city  with  a  few 
troops.  But  conld  he  hold  it  ?  Probably  not ;  so  he  took  four  steamboats 
from  the  adjacent  rivers,  put  guns  on  them,  and  fortified  them  with  cotton- 
bales.  At  the  same  time  he  collected  all  the  available  Confederate  troops, 
volunteers,  and  arms,  in  his  power,  and  with  this  land  and  naval  force,  such 
u  it  was,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  National  land  and  naval  force  at  Gal- 
veston before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January,  1863. 

The  secessionists  of  Galveston  were  in  stich  high  spirits  on  the  previous 
dajr,  and  there  were  so  many  enigmatical  assurances  of  a  speedy  change  of 
affairs  there,  that  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  mischief  for  the  National 
forces  was  impending.  Renshaw,  who  was  in  command  of  these  forces  on 
land  and  water,  was  warned  that  an  attack  was  contemplated,  yet  no  extra- 
ordinary preparations  for  resistance  were  made.  Under  his  direction  the 
handful  of  Massachusetts  troops  had  been  encamped  on  the  wharf,  their 
only  protection  from  an  assault  fVom  the  city  being  an  open  spad^  of  water, 
made  by  taking  up  the  wharf  planks,  and  a  barricade  formed  of  them. 

At  about  midnight,  while  the  moon  was  shining  brightly,  Magruder 
erossed  the  long  bridge  on  a  triun  of  cars,  with  his  troops  and  field-pieces, 
and,  proceeding  to  within  two  squares  of  the  camp  of  the  Massachusetts  sol- 
diers, planted  his  artillery  there  so  as  to  bear  upon  Renshaw's  squadron. 
In  the  mean  time  the  armed  Confederate  steamers  were  seen  in  the  bay, 
approaching.  These  were  tardy,  and  Magruder  became  nervous,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  attack  before  daylight  The  moon  went  down  at  four  o'clock, 
uid,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  a  storming  party  five  hundred,  strong  and  . 
a  battalion  of  sharp-shooters  attacked,  the  Massachusetts  troops.  At  the 
same  time  Magruder's  cannon  opened  on  the  gun-boats.  The  storming  party 
were  repulsed  and  the  assailing  field-pieces  were  silenced,  and  all  appeared 
to.  be  going  well  for  the  Nationals,  when  the  Confederate  steamers  came  up, 
amply  manned  by  a  portion  of  Sibley's  brigade,  who,  we  have  seen,  were 
driven  out  of  New  Mexica'  Two  of  the  steamers  {Bayou  City  and  Nqfy 
'mm)  fell  at  once  upon  the  Harriet  Lane,  Captain  Wainwright,  sweeping 
•wr  decks  with  a  murderous  fire  of  small  arms.     She  gave  the  Neptwie  a 

'  SwimgelSS.  

Vot.  II.— 38 
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bfow  in  return,  which  sent  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  faarbon  Tlie  only  can- 
non on  the  Bayou  City  (a  68-poUnder)  had  barsted,  and  H  seemed  as  if  she,' 
too,  must  speedily  succumb,  wheA,  by  a  quick  maneuver,  she  raaher  how 
into  the  wheel  of  the  Harriet  Lane,  held  her  fs<^  careened  ker  so  that  she 
could  not  bring  her  guns  to  bear,  and  allowed  Sibley's  soldiers  to  swans  over 
on  her  deck.  A  brief  resistance  by  an  inferior  forca  followed,  and  when 
Captain  Wainwright  was  killed,  and'  LieutenantHiommandiRg  Lee  was  moi^ 
tally  wounded,  she  was  captured.  The  Oteaseo,  coming  up  to  her  assisUnoe, . 
was  kept  at  bay  by  the  Bharp-shooters  and  the  fear  of  the  Jjane^s  captured 
cannon,  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Confederates,  and  she  withdrew  to  a  safe 
distance. 

Meanwhile  the  Westftdd,  Renahaw's  flag-ship,  which  went  out  to  meet 
the  Confederate  steamers  in  Bolivar  Channel,  had  run  hard  pgronod  at  high . 
tide,  and  signaled  for  assistance,  when  the  Clifton  hastened  to  her  relieC 
During  the  absence  of  the  latter  the  attack  began.  Observing  this,  Ren- 
shaw  ordered  her  back.  She  opened  upon  Fort  Point  batteries,  and  drove 
the  Confederates  np  the  beach ;  and  at  about  sunrise  a  flag  of  truce  came  to 
her  commander.  Lieutenant  Law,  with  a  demand  for  a  surrender  of  the  fleet 
Law  refused,  and  time  was  given  to  communicate  With  Renabaw^  on  the 
Westftdd.  He,  too,  rejected  the  proposal,  ordered  the  National  veasels  and 
troops  to  escape,  and,  as  he  cottid  not  get  his  own  ship  off,  he  resolved  to 
blow  it  up,  and  with  officers  and  crew  escape  to  two  of  the  transports.  The 
firing  of  the  magazine  was  done  prematurely  by  a  drunkard,  it  was  said, 
and  Commodore  Renshaw,  Lieutenant  Zimmerman,  Gngioeer  Green,  and 
about  a  dozen  of  the  crew,  perished  by  the  exploiSon.  Nearly  as  manj 
officers  and  men  were  killed  in  the  Commodore's  gig,  lying  by  the  aide  of 
the  Westjield. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  flags  of  trace  were  flying  on  the  vessels  and  on 
shore,  the  Massachusetts  troops,  with  ahiilery  (which  they  bad  not)  bearing 
upon  them,  were  treacherously  summoned  to  suirender  by.  Geoecal  R. 
Scurry.'  Resistance  would  have  been  vain,  and  they  complied,*. satisfied 
that  when  the  JTarriet  Lane  should  be  relieved  from  contact  .with  the 
Bayou  City,  she  would  be  too  much  fbr  the  Clifton  or  the  Oteasca  Law 
fled  in  the  latter,  with  the  remains  of  the  fleet,  to  New  Orleans.  Before  the 
Harriet  Lane  could  be  repaired  and  got  out  to  sea  as  a  Confederate  pirate 
ship,  Farragut  sent  a  competent  fbrce  to  re-establish  the  blockade  of  Galves- 
ton, and  Magnider's  victory  was  made  ahnost  a  barren  one.*  Just  as  that 
blockade  was  re-established  under  Commodore  Bell,  with  the  Brqol^n  as 

■  RichaniMn  Soorry  wu  a  nstlTe  of  TcnoMaM.  iind  wu  a  r»tireMaWtlT»  In  Ooagrru  ftnin  T«a>  tl^t 
I8U  to  liAS. 

*  Krport  of  CapUln*  JtuiM  S.  Ptlmtr  tnd  Helanctbon  Smith,  tnd  Ltratenvit-coinnMndlDg  L.  A.  Khii- 
bcrlj  (who  cnmposrd  >  coari  of  Inqojrr  *ppoint«d  hj  Admliml  Ttmfa\\  d«tfd  Jumarr  \%,  ISd  Tb«  CoiM- 
crato  leknawledgrd  the  bad  fliHh  on  tkelr  part  An  cje-w1tn«M)  la  a  conmnnirttton  In  the  gn»«i«ir 
Tiltgrmph,  Jannarj  6,  ISfiS,  declared  that  the  flag  of  txKe  wu  only  a  trick  of  the  ConlMeralca  to  gnin  dinr.  ■< 
was  rrident,  ho  uld,  that  If  the  Itarrtel  Lane  coald  not  be  apeedlty  dla4-ngfig(>d,  fha  Natioiiala  woUd  nttf. 
and  the  O.ig  wu  to  make  a  delay.  "  A  tmM  of  tkrre  hoart  «a«  ap^ed  opvn,"'WM  the  writer,  *  Dsrinf  ^ 
trace  with  tba  Tcaaelt,  the  sneoAdltional  sorrtnder  of  (bo  Mauaebntetta  troops  waa  demanded  and  oara|>IM 
with.''  Magmd«r,  In  Ma  official  report,  declared  that  Renabaw  biMt  "ajrned  to  •arrnldef."  If  thatWOMi 
tb«  conviction  la  forced  opon  ns  that  Kenahan'  tnu  a  trallor,  and  ma  aetinf  tn  oonvert  with  Itarades 

»  Magmder'a  tpoila  were  only  the  ITatriet  Lant  and  her  property,  the  460  offleera  and  men  of  tie  Fetiy- 
•eennd  MaMachniietta  and  nbont  ItO  on  board  of  the  ITarHtt  him*,  mad*  pdaoaan.    HIa  laaa  ka  lapiHii  al  M 
'  killed  and  117  wonnded.  anil  the  Meainer  .VayilwiA 
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his  fiag-«lupv  a  strange.  8ail  appear«d  in  the  distance,*  when  the  gnn-boat 
Hatterat  was  sent  to  make  her  acquaintance.    At  first  the  stranger 
moved  off  slowly,  and  Lieatenant  Blake,  commanding  the  Sat-     '  '^|^'' 
Uras,  gave  chase  and  prepared  for  action.     He  overtook  the 
tardy  and  even  waiting  fugitive,  and  on  hailing  her  was  informed  that  she 
was  the  British  ship  V*xea.    Blake  was  about  to  send  a  boat  aboard,  when 
the  craft  was  revealed  as  the  pirate  ship  Alabama.    A  hot  fight  ensued, 
irhich  ended  in  the  destraotion  of  the  Hatteraa,    Her  heaviest  guns  were 
32'8,  while  the  Alabama  had  a  150-pounder  on  a  pivot,  and  a  68-pounder. 
There  was  a  vast  disparity  in  their  power.     The  JScMeras  was  sunk,  but  her 
crew  were  saved,  and  the  Alabama  went  into  the  friendly  British  port  of 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  for  repairs. 

Ten  days  later  two  National  gun-boats  {Morning  Light  and  Velocity), 
blockading  the  Sabipe  Pass,  were  attacked  by  two  Confederate  steamers 
[John  Bell  and  Uncle  Ben)  that  came  down  the  Sabinei  They  ♦ere  driven 
oat  to  sea  and  captured,  with  guns,  prisoners,  and  a  large  amount  of  stores. 
And  so  when  Grant  was  beginning  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  in  earnest,  not  a 
rood  of  Tegcas  soil  was  "  repossessed  "  by  the  National  authority. 

General  Banks  began  offensive  operations  immediately  after  his  arrival. 
On  the  18th  of  December  he  sent  General  Cuvier  Grover  with  ten  thousand 
men  to  reoccupy  Baton  Rouge,  preparatory  to  an  advance  on  Port  Hudson. 
This  was  done  without  serious  opposition,  but  the  advance  was  delayed, 
because  the  Confederate  force  there  was  stronger  than  any  Banks  could  then 
march  against  it.-  So  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  rich  sugar  and  cotton 
districts  of  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
or  destroying  the  Confederate  forces  there,  for  they  might  give  him  much 
trouble  on  his  flank  and  rear,  and  seriously  menace  New  Orleans.  Already 
National  troops  had  overrun  a  portion  of  the  territory  between  the  railway 
from  New  Orleans  to  Brashear  City,  and  the  Gulf,  but  between  that  road 
and  the  Red  River  National  troops  had  not  penetrated,  excepting  in  T^a 
Foorche  district,'  and  the  inhabitants  were  mostly  disloyal. 

The  country  in  which  Banks  proposed  to  operate  is  a  remarkable  one. 
It  is  composed  of  large  and  fertile  plantations,  extensive  forests,  sluggish 
lagoons  and  bayous,  passable  and  impassable  swamps,  made  dark  with 
umbrageous  cypress-trees  draped  with  Spanish  moss  and  festooned  with 
interlacing  vines,  the  earth  matted  and  miry,  and  the  waters  abounding  in 
alligators.  At  that  season  the  country  was  almost  half  submerged  by  the 
saperabundant  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  great 
bayous.  A  single  railway  (New  Orleans,  Opclousas,  and  Great  Western 
railroad)  then  penetrated  that  region,  extending  from  New  Orleans  to 
Brashear  City,  on  the  Atchafalaya,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  at  which 
point  the  waters  of  the  great  Bayou  T6che  meet  those  of  the  Atchafalaya, 
and  others  that  flow  through  the  region  between  there  and  the  Red  River. 
The  latter  gather  in  Chestimachee  or  Grand  Lake,  and  find  a  common  out- 
let into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Atchafalaya  Bay. 

These  waters  formed  a  curious  mixture  of  lake,  bayou,  canal,  and  river 
at  Brashear  City,  and  presented   many  difliculties  for  an  invading  army. 


>  Sm  pagv  SM. 
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These  difficulties  were  enhanced  by  obstrnctions  placed  in  the  streams,  aaA 
^fortifications  at  important  points.  Near  Pattersonville,  on  the  Tfeche,  was 
an  earthwork  called  Fort  Bisland,  with  revetments ;  and  well  up  the  Atcha- 
falaya,  at  Butte  ^  la  Rose,  was  another.  There  was  also  an  armed  steamer 
called  the  J,  A.  Cotton  on  the  Bayou  Tfeche.  These  were  intended  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  those 
important  waters  by  Na- 
tional gun-boats  from  Red 
River,  or  forces  by  land 
from  New  Orleans. 

Some  operations  by  Na- 
tional forces  had  already 
been  made  on  the  Tfcche, 
and  it  was  now  determined 
to  drive  the  Confederates 
from  their  strong  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  Brashear 
City,  and  to  destroy  their 
gnn-boat.  An  expedition 
for  that  purpose  was  led  by 
General  Weitzel,  accompa- 
nied by  a  squadron  of  gun- 
boats under  Commodore 
McKean  Buchanan,  who 
fonglit  his  traitor  brother  m 
bravely  on  the  Congreft  in 
Hampton  Roads.'  Weit»l 
left  ThibodeauV on  the  llth 
of  January,'  and  plsicing  his  infantry  on  the  gun-boats  at  Brashear  City,  he 
sent  his  cavalry  and  artillery  by  land.'-  All  moved  slowly  up  the 
Bayou  to  Pattersonville,  and  at  Carney's  Bridge,  just  above,  they 
encountered  the  first  formidable  obstacles.  These  consisted  of  the  piles  of 
the  demolished  bridge,  against  which  lay  a  simken  old  steamboat  laden  with 
brick,  and  in  the  bayou  below,  some  torpedoes.  Just  above  these  was  the 
very  formidable  steamer  Cotton,  ready  for  battle,  and  batteries  (one  of  them 
Fort  Bisland)  were  planted  on  each  side  Of  the  bayou,  and  defended  by  the 
Twenty-eighth  Louisiana  and  artillerymen,  in  all  about  eleven  hundred  men. 
Buchanan  proceeded  to  attack  the  obstructions  and  the  batteries  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th,'  when,  after  a  short  engagement,  the  stem 
of  the  Kinsman  was  lifted  fearfully  but  not  fatally  by  a  torpedo 
that  exploded  under  it.  Just  then  a  negro,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Cotton 
for  the  purpose,  warned  them  of  another  torpedo  just  ahead.*     Without 


*  LonniAitA  twAHr. 


«  IS 


tjsa. 


I  Src  note  a,  png«  801    His  aqnndron  eanilst«<l  of  the  gnn-boaU  CaVkatui  (Oag^lp),  Kintma;  An/<<. 
mmI  Dtana. 

•■  <  WelttcrB  Ibm-  «i>ii>l>te<1  ot  the  Xlf hth  Trrmont,  SerrntT'-flfth  aad  On*  nnndred  and  Sixtieth  Htm  York, 
Tareinta  Connectieui.  Torntr-flnt  Indiana,  Sixth  Michigan,  a  campanjr  of  tha  Firat  Lnulahwa  Dakw  ranli7, 
and  nnlllrrr  undrr  Lli>ntenant«  Bradley,  Camith,  and  Brlggs.  A  portlitn  of  the  Sevent^-lldh  Ntw  Tort,  nndrr 
Captiin  Hrch.  viiliint«-r«d  as  iharp-ahootrr*. 

>  A  anrrmpnndent  or  the  yev>  York  TlmtA.  with  the  cxptditlnn.  wf»t<>  that  one  of  the  tnriMdoM  hhed  »p 
liorc  the  name  nf  a  K.  ar  York  Brm  who  manntictnrpd  Ihem,  am)  remarked,  eonoi'nilDir  the  (ood  aOen  't  the 
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heeding  the  warning,  Buchanan  passed  on  in  the  Calhoun,  standing  on  her 
bow  with  his  spy-glass  in  his  hand,  in  the  face  of  a  fierce  cannonade  from 
the  vessel  and  the  batteries,  and  prominently  exposed  to  the  sharp-shooters 
of  the  foe.  Presently  his  acting  chief-engineer,  standing  near  him,  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  spent  ball  from  a  rifle-pit,  and  the  Commodore 
said,  "  Ah,  you've  got  it  !*'  The  next  moment  a  ball  passed  through  the 
brave  and  beloved  commander's  head,  and  he  fell  dead. 

The  Eaghth  Vermont  was  now  in  the  rear  of  the  Confederates,  and  clearing 
the  rifle-pits,  while  the  batteries  of  the  Fourth  Maine  and  Sixth  Massachusetts 
(Lieutenants  Bradley's  and  Carruth's),  supported  by  Fitch's  sharp-shooters 
snd  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  New  York,  had  flanked  the  defenses  on 
the  south  side  of  the  bayou,  and  were  raking  the  Cotton  with  a  terrible 
enfilading  fire  She  and  the  Confederate  land  forces  soon  retreated,  the  latter 
leaving  forty  of  their  number  prisoners.  Two  or  three  times  the  Cotton 
returned  to  the  fight  and  retired,  and  finally,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  1 6th,  she  was  seen  unmanned,  and  floating  sullenly  on  the  bayou,  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  vast  sheet  of  flame.  Having  destroyed  this  monster  and 
driven  the  Confederates  from  their  works,  the  expedition  went  no  farther, 
bat  returned  to  Brashear  City,  with  a  loss  of  seven  killed  and  twenty-seven 
wounded.  The  latter  were 
placed  upon  a  rafl,  and  towed 
down  the  bayou  by  a  steamer  f^'  ]^ 
in  the  night  of  the  1 5th,  after 
the  battle  had  ceased.  The 
air  was  very  mild  and  sofl, 
and  in  the  pale  light  of  the 
moon,  which  rose  at  a  little 
past  midnight,  the  sufiierers 
had  a  more  comfortable  voy- 
age than  they  could  have  had 
•    .,      ,         '.       .  BATT  wna  vooKDBD  (outun  OK  BATOB  nou. 

in  the  close  air  of  a  steamer. 

Ineflectual  efforts  to  open  the  Bayou  Plaqucmine  so  as  to  capture  Butte 
i  la  Rose  followed  the  expedition  to  the  Teche,  when  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned,  and  General  Banks  concentrated  his  forces  (about  twelve  thou- 
sand strong)  at  Baton  Rouge,  for  operations  in  conjunction  with  Admiral 
Farragnt,  then  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  The  latter,  on  hearing  of  the  loss 
of  the  Queen  of  the  West  and  the  De  Soto,^  determined  to  run  by  the  bat- 
teries at  Port  Hudson  with  his  .fleet,  and  recover  the  control  of  the  river  from 
that  point  to  Vicksburg.*  For  this  purpose  he  gathered  his  fleet  at  Prophet's 
Island,  a  few  miles  below  Port  Hudson,  on  the  13th  of  March,* 
and  on  the  same  day  Banks  sent  forward  about  twelve  thousand  *''**' 
men  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  foe  while 'the  fleet  should  perform  the 
proposed  perilous  act     These  drove  in  the  pickets  before  4hem,  while  the 


«i«tttw  tlin  who  mned  them  of  Uie(r  danger.—"  While  people  In  the  North  are  earlchlnz  themselrei  by  men  • 
•tearing  theee  belliah  things  to  blow  oar  brave  men  to  ntoni.s  a  poor  blaek  '  solmal  *  down  here  ha*  Mend- 
•blp  ind  humanity  eooagb  to  oome  and  warn  them  off  nrom  their  ttOTlble  doom." 

'  Si-e  pine  589. 

■  Hill  flwt  enmteted  ofthe  frtgataa  Bar(ft>rd  (Hae-ship).  MiJittiitppi.  tUeMrdink,  and  itnongahtln ;  the 
fU-bo3(s  Aaae,  Albatnm,  .Caeo,  OeiiMM,  aoJ  Saaktm,  and  <ix  mortar-beatk 
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gun-boats  JEaaex  aiid  i^a^ine,  aad  the  mortars,  bombarded  the  Cbn&dentt 
works. 

Farragut  intended  to  pass  the  batteries  the  next  morning,  under  eorer 
of  a  vigorous  attack  by  the  troops ;  bnt  the  night  being  very  dark,  he  coo- 
(Sluded  not  to  wait  nntil  morning,  bnt  as  silently  as  possible  glide  up  the  mtr 
in  the  gloom.  The  fleet  moved  accordingly,  a£  a,  little  past  nine  in  tlK 
evening.  The  JIart/ord,  Captain  Palmer,  led,  with  the  Admiral  on  boiri, 
and  the  gun-boat  Albatross  lashed  to  her  side.  The  other  frigates  followed, 
each  with  a  gun-boat  attached.  Bnt  the  darkness  was  not  sufficiently  pnh 
foand  for  the  quick  vision  of  the  vigilant  sentinels,  wlio  had  equally  quick 
cars.  The  approach  of  the  fleet  was  discovered,  and  soon  rockets  and  other 
signal-lights  were  streaming  in  the  air.  Then  an  immense  bonfire  saddenlr 
blazed  out  in  front  of  one  of  the  heaviest  batteries,  lighting  up  the  scene  fat 
several  miles  around,  and  fully  revealing  the  approacfadng  fleet  Still  the 
vessels  moved  on,  when  a  heavy  gun  from  the  west  side  of  the  river  fired  oa 


LAtrDnm-rLAOB  at  ron  bumoii.' 


,he  JIartford.  She  replied,  and  instantly  the  batteries  along  the  Port  Hud 
!,->on  bluff  opened  their  thunders.  The  mortar-boats  responde«l;  and  m  the 
iVigates  and  their  gun-boats  severally  came  witWn  range  of  the  batteries, « 
they  moved  slowly  up  the  stream,  gave  them  broadside  afler  broadside,  while 
.the  howitzer^  on  their  tops  and  their  heavy  pivot  bow-guns  were  very  active. 
Several  of  the  batteries  were  so  high  and  well  managed  that  the  fleet  couU 
not  harm  them,*'  and  the  advantage  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates. 


'  Tills  Is  a  Ticw  of  the  rlTcr-front  of  the  Wjrh  Moff  whf  reon  the  little  Ttllsm  »t  Vutt  Hmbw  i 
Onnrnlemte  Trnrks  were  onnstrncted.    Mo  pl««  on  the  rt«r.  exoeptln^  Vleksbai^  wm  btfr  i 
ilrfensf  thsn  this.    The  lBii<Ilnc-pla»  (Viwwn  u  HIckey's)  it  tha  IVwt  of  the  Nnff  ta  ■  very  dlOeelt  <«.  —IK 
In  the  nt'onif  rilrilos,  anA  the  high  banks  extend  a  long  diatance  from  this  point  _ 

»  The  pins  In  the  wnrks  on  the  edge  of  the  high  hlnlT  wonld  bo  polntad  dowaviM  at  tke  jnfn  m'  *• 
•Irike  tha  TetteU,  run  out,  dliokw(Wt,  and  InMantlj  ran  baek  oat  of  the  vaf  of  harm  tram  shot  tram  Ule* 
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The  air  $oon  becaoie  thick  with  sulphiuiooB  emoke,  and  when  the  bonfire 
was  a.  smoIileriBg.  heap  the  darkueas  was  oioet  profound.  Still  the  fight 
went  on,  and  gnH'^  canister,  and  shr^Hiel  shot,  and  the  bullets  of  sharp- 
nhooters,  swept  murderously  over  the  deoks  as  the  vessels  went 
nearer  Kite  blufi^  and  whei^  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  after  a  '"^sw.^*" 
congest  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  tiring  ceased,  only  the  Hartford 
and  her  consort,;  the  Albatross,  had  passed  by.  The  Mississippi  had  ran 
a(>roand  abreast  the  central  heavijest  battery,  where  her  commander 
(Melancthon  Smith)  fought  her  under  the  coooentrated  fire  of  many  large 
guns  for  half  an  hpur,  when  he  abandoned  her  and  set  her  on  fire.  Lightened, 
by  the  consumption  of  the  flames,  she  floated  down  th^  river  with  her  fine 
armament  of  twenty-one  heavy  guns  and  two  howitzers,  and  was  blown  into 
fragments  several  miles  below  by  the  explosion  of  her  magazine.  The  other 
vessels  of  the  fleet,  badly  bruised,  returned  to  their  anchorage  near  Prophet's 
Island,  and  General  Banks,  whose  force  was  too  light  to  attempt  the  capture 
of  Port  Hudson  at  that  time,  who^e  garrison  was  reported  to  be  sixteen 
ihoasand  effective  ment,  returned  to  Baton  Rouge;  not,  however,  with  the 
intention  of  abandaning  the  enterprise. 

Banka  now  sent  a  large  portion  of  his  movable  troops  again  into  the 
Louisiana  region  west  of  the  MissisuppL  He  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Bnishear  City,  on  the  Atchafalaya,  when,  on  the  10th  of  April,*  ^ 
Geaeral  Weitzel  crossed  over  to  Berwick  without  opposition,  but 
4iBeovered  that  the  Confederates  were  in  oonsiderable  force  on  his  front, 
under  General  Richard  Taylor,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  trans-Mississippi 
Confederate  leaders.  General  Emory's  division  crossed  on  the  1 2th,  and  all 
moved  toward  Franklin,  driving  the  foe  before  them  until  he  reached  Fort 
%land  and  his  other  works  near  PaltenMHiville,  where  he  made  a  stand. 
On  the  same  day  Banks  sent  General  Gruver  with  his  division,  on  transports 

I      sod  four  gun-boats,'   up  the  Atcha- 
falaya   and    Lake    Chestimachee    to 

I  Irish  Bend,  a  short  distance  from 
Franklin,  and  on  the  flank  of  the 
Confederates,  with  the  intention  of 
gaining  their  rear  and  cutting  off  their 
retreat,  should  they  be  driven  from 
Fort  Bisland.  It  was  a  most  difficult 
Unding-placQ,  and  besides  the  delay 
in  getting  a»he>ii3j  Grover  was  com- 
Itelled  to  withstand  a  vigorous  attack. 
He  repelled  the,  assailants,  but  the 
time  consumed  in  the  struggle  en- 
abled Taylor  to  abandon  Fort  Bis- 
land and  escape.  Taylor  burned  seve- 
ral steamboats  at  Franklin  and  fled 
toward  Opelousas,  destroying  the 
bridges  behind  him,  and  making  a  stand  at  Vermilion  Bayou.  He  had  been 
Mowed  rapidly  by  cavalry,  artillery,  and  Weitzel's  brigade,  with  a  part  of 


UOBABS  TATIOS. 


Thne  won  the  OaUum*,  CU/Um,  SOreUa,  and  Arvima, 
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Emory's  division,  under  Colonel  Ingraham,  as  a  support.  So  cloae  was  the 
pursuit,  that  Taylor  could  not  get  live  transports,  laden  with  commiasary 
stores  and  ammunitioa  at  New  Liberia,  oat  of  harm's  way,  and  these,  widk 
an  incomplete  iroh-clad  gun-boat,  were  destroyed. 

Emory  came  up  with  Taylor  at  Vermilion  Bayou  on  the  17th.  The 
latter  was  driven  after  a  sharp  contest,  burning  the  bridges  behind  him ; 
and  on  the  20th  Banks  entered  Opelousas  in  triumph,  and  sent  cavalry  to 
Washington,  six  miles  farther  on.  Daring  this  retreat  the  Queen  of  the 
West,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  captured  in  the  Red  River  by  the 
Ck>nfederate8,'  and  had  come  down  the  Atchafalaya  to  Lake  Chestimacfaee, 
was  assailed  by  the  National  gun-boats  and  destroyed,  and  her  crew  were 

made  prisoners  of  war.     And  on  the  day  when  Banks  entered 
**18B.*^    Opelousas,'  the  gun-boats,  under  Lientenant-commanding  A.  P. 

Co6ke,  captured  Butte  k  la  Rose,  with  its  garnson  of  sixty  men, 
two  heavy  guns,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  opened  the  way 
through  the  Atchafklaya  to  the  Red  River,  the  Arizona  passing  through  and 
reaching  Admiral  Farragut  above  Port  Hudson,  on  the  2d  of  May. 

On  the  22d  of  April  Banks  moved  on  from  Opelousas  toward  Alexandria, 
General  William  Dwight,  of  Grover's  division,  with  detachments  of  cavalry 
and  artillery,  leading.  Taylor  retreated  before  these  to  Fort  De  Russy. 
That  post  he  also  abandoned  as  Banks  came  rapidly  on,  and  fled  throngh 
Alexandria  toward  Shrcveport.*  Admiral  Porter  had  ascended  the  Red 
River  with  a  fleet  of  gun-boats,  and  seized  Alexandria  on  the  6th  of  May, 
and  on  that  evening  the  advance  of  Banks's  column,  nnder  General  Dwight, 
entered  the  town.  Weitzel  was  pressed  forward  in  pursuit  of  Taylor  neariy 
to  Grande  Ecore,  beyond  Natchitoches,  when  the  fugitive  force  had  so 
diminished  that  it  was  of  little  account,  and  the  chase  was  abandoned.  Th« 
most  considerable  and  by  far  the  most  fertUe  region  of  Louisiana  was  now 

in  the  possession  of  the  Government  forces,  and  on  the  7th  o( 

May*  Banks  wrote  officially :  "  We  have  destroyed  the  enemy's 
army  and  navy,  and  made  their  reorganization  impossible  by  destroying  or 
removing  the  material  We  hold  the  key  of  the  position.  Among  the  evi- 
dences of  our  victory  are  two  thousand  prisoners,  two  transpoits,  and  twenty 
guns  taken,  and  three  gun-boats  and  eight  transports  destrbyed."' 

Banks's  attention  was  now  turned  again  to  the  Mississippi,  for  it  wu 
many  weeks  before  General  Taylor  was  able  to  organize  a  respectable  force 
of  Confederates  in  Louisiana.  Banks  had  been  informed  by  Farragut,  while 
he  was  at  Brashear  City,  that  Grant  would  send  him  twenty  thousand  men 
from  his  large  army  near  Yicksburg,  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson, 
with  the  intention  of  then  employing  the  combined  forces  in  the  capture  of 

>  Be*  jase  iSD. 

*  On  tbe  Diiirch  a  letter  ftnoi  OoTeraor  Moore,  of  Lonlsluia,  to  0«ner*1  Ts,Tlar,  fell  Into  the  hand*  of  Gene- 
nl  Banks.  It  eoiitsinod  an  order  from  the  Ooramor  for  Tajrlor  to  ratraat  nlAwly  to  Alexandria,  and,  if  preMtd, 
to  reUre  to  Texas.  An  Intercepted  U^tter  showed  that  on  the  daj  before  the  advaace  of  Banka*a  armj  from  lb* 
▼Idnlty  of  Brasbear  City,  Taylor  had  iDtende<l  to  attack  that  posL 

*  At  Opeliiiuas  Bonki  Isoued  an  order  (Maj  1st,  IMS)  ansoaneinx  his  pnrpea*  of  argaaiain;  "a  tarft 
t^tmie'"  of  colored  troops,  to  be  deatgnated  as  the  "  Corp*  d'AMqne,"  to  cooalal,  nlUniatelj,  of  eighteen  r<ft- 
menta,  Infantrr,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  detail,  for  tempomry  or  permanent  dnty.  the 
beat  oAoers  of  the  army  for  tbe  organiiatlon,  dlsclpltae,  and  Inetmatiaa  of  that  eoijM,  with  0M  eoarlolian  Ibst 
It  would  render  important  service  to  the  Government  The  prejndloes  and  opinions  of  men.  be  said,  wrre  Is  sa 
way  Involved  in  tbe  transaction,  and  he  slgnlAeantly  inqnlred,  **  Why  should  not  tbe  negro  oontribate  wfaatenr 
la  in  bis  power  for  tbe  eauae  tn  whiah  be  it  aa  deeply  Initrested  as  other  men  V 
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the  former  place.  Banks  was  preparing  for  these  movements,  when,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  he  received  a  letter  from  Grant,  dated  two  days  before,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  in  force,  and  had  entered  on  the 
campaign  along  the  line  of  the  Kg  Black  River,  which  i-csulted  so  gloriously. 
He  asked  Banks  to  join  him  in  this  new  movement  against  Yicksburg ;  bat 
the  latter,  wanting  sufficient  transportation  on  the  Red  River,  and  unwilling 
to  leave  New  Orleans  and  the  **  repossessed "  territory  of  Louisiana  at  the 
mercy  of  the  strong  garrison  at  Port  Hudson,  and  the  possible  force  General 
Taylor  might  gather,  declined.  He  sent  General  Dwight  to  Grant  with, 
ntisfactory  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  his  decision,  and  on  the  14th  and  15th 
of  May  he  pot  his  army  in  motion  at  Alexandria  for  an  investment  of  Port 
Hudsoa  Grant  having  sent  word  back  by  Dwight  that  be  would  cndcavor 
to  spare  Banks  five  thousand  men  for  an  effort  to  capture  that  stronghold, 
ail  the  transports  at  band  were  laden  with  troops,  and  the  remainder  ware 
marched  to  Simm's  Port  There  they  crossed  the  Atchafalaya,  and  moved 
down  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  point  opposite  Bayou  Sara,  where 
they  crossed  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  and  proceeded  to  invest  Port  Hudson 
from  the  north  on  the  following  day.*  At  the  same  time  General 
C.  C.  Aogm*,  marching  up  from  Baton  Rouge,  invested  it  on  the 
KHith  with  three  thousand  five  hnndred  men. 

Here  we  will  leave  General  Banks  for  a  while,  and  fbllow  General  Grant 
in  his  campaign  on  the  flank  and  rear 
of  Vicksburg. 

We  left  Grant  late  in  April,  with 
troops,  transports,  and  gun-boats,  be- 
low Vicksbnrg,  prepared  to  cross  and 
open  a  new  series  of  operations  against 
that  stronghold.  At  that  time  some 
of  his  cavalry  which  had  been  left  in 
Tennessee  were  engaged  in  a  most 
extensive  and  destructive  raid  through 
Mississippi,  spreading  terror  every- 
where in  the  region  of  its  track.  The 
story  may  be  thus  briefly  told,  though 
in  its  details  it  presents  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  on  record. 
On  the  17th  of  April,  Colonel  Benja- 
min H.  Grierson,  of  the  Sixth  Illinois 
cavalry,  left  La  Grange,  Tennessee,  with  his  own  regiment,  and  the  Seventh 
Illinois  and  Second  Iowa,  the  latter  commanded  respectively  by  Colonels 
Edward  Prince  and  Edward  Hatch,  marched  southward,  sweeping  rapidly 
through  Ripley,  New  Albany,  Pontatoo,  Houston,  Clear  Spring,  Starkville, 
and  Louisville,  to  Newton,  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  western  portion  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  behind  all  of  the  Confederate  forces  with  which  6rant  had  to 
contend,  These  horsemen  were  scattered  in  detachments,  as  much  as  pru- 
dence would  allow,  striking  the  Confederate  forces  which  had  been  hastily 
gathered  here  and  there  to  oppose  them,  breaking  up  railways  and  bridges, 
severing  telegraph-wires,  wasting  public  property,  and,  as  much  as  possible, 
'JiquQishing  the  meana  of  traasportation  of  the  Confederates  in  their  efTortis 


a.  C   lUOEK. 
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to  aid  the  mmy  at  Vioksbarg.  Their- maiches  were  long  and  very  anm 
each  day,  oflen  through  tangled  swamps,  dark  and  rough  forests^  and  umi 
gwolien  Btreams  and  submerged  pltuns.    At  Newton,  being  belov  Jacboo, 

they  tuned  sharply  to  the  wuthvat 
toward  Ral^h,  and  pushed  nfAf 
through  that  town  to  Westfield  ud 
Uazelharst.  They  halted  at  Gidlatia, 
where  they  captured  a  32-ponnder  itttd 
ParrOtt  gan,  with  foarteen  hnndnd 
ponnds'  of  gunpowder,  on  the  vij  to 
Grand  Gral£:  They  pn^ed  on  to  Unin 
Churdh,  a  Utitle  behind  NiUichez,  when 
they  had  a  skinnish,  when,  torniBg  btck, 
they  struck  the  Kew  Orieans  aed  Jack- 
son railway  ■&  lijUie  north  of  Brookhif a, 
and  proceed^  to  boni  the  ststion-lioaK, 
cars,  and  bridges  at  the  latter  pisK 
Then  they  went  to  Bogue  Cliitte  witli  t 

Bm*jin.  B.  ounuoi..  ""™^^»'"    ™«»'*'  »"**  ppe«aing  wuthwiri 

to  Greensburgyin  Jx>aisian%'tbey  mutk- 
ed  rapidly  westward  on  the  Osyka  and  Clinton  rroad  to  Clinten,  ight- 
ing  Confederates  that  lay  in  ambush  at  Amite  Biver,  land  losing  Lientciuv 
Colonel  Blackburn,  of  the  Seventh  Illinois,  who  was  mortally  wonnded. 

The  2d  of  May  was  the  last  day  of  the  great  raid-    They  raardied  esrly, 

burned  a  Confederate  camp  at  Sandy  Greek  Bridge,  «Dd,  a  little  later,  ctp- 

tured  Colonel  Stewart  and  forty-two  of  hia  cavalry  on  Comite  River.    This 

was  the  crowning  act  of  their  expedition,  and  at  noon  on  Hoi 

'^im'     ^*y'  ^^^  troops  that  remained  with  Grierson,  wearied  and  won, 

and  their  horses  almost  exhausted^  entered  Baton  Roage,  io  Ae 

midst  of  the  plaudits  of  Banks's  troops  stationed  there. 

Grierson  had  sent  back  the  Second  Iowa  and  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men  of  other  regiments,  and  with  a  little  less  than  one  thousud 
men  he  made  the  raid,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record.  In  the  tfm 
of  sixteen  days  they  had  ridden  six  hundred  miles  in  a  Succession  of  ibrad 
marches,  often  in  drenching  rain,  and  sometimes  witljout  rest  for  two  itjt, 
through  a  hostile  country,  over  ways  most  difficidt  to  travd,  fighting  an 
and  destroying  property.  They  killed  and  wounded. abont  one  hondred  cf 
the  foe,  captured  and  paroled  full  five  .hundred,  d^troyed  three  thooiud 
stand  of  arms,  and  inflicted  a  loss  oil  ifae.Con^aderates  of  property  valued  it 
about  six  millions  of  dollars.  Grierson's  ioAs  was  twenty-«evcn  men  mid  i 
number  of  horses.  Twenty-five  horses  were  drowned  in  crossing  an  ore- 
flowed  swamp,  eight  miles  wide,  on  the  Okanoxubee  lUver.  The  snuUiim 
of  his  loss  of  men  and  horses  Was  remarkable,  considering  the  hazardi, 
fatigues,  and  privations  they  had  encountered.  Detachments  sent  oat  ben 
and  there  to  destroy  were  chased  and  attacked  by  some  of  the  thouauds 
^nt  for  the  purpose  from  Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  and  sometimes  tbej 
would  be  compelled  to  ride  sixty  miles  in  a  day,  over  blind,  rough,  and  nury 
roads,  in  order  to  regain  the  main  body.  During  the  twenty-eight  bow 
preceding  their  arrival  at   Baton  Bonge,  the  wfaoie  body  had  tttveled 
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KTenty-Bizmiies,  engaged  in  foar  bkinhisbec^  and  forded;  itbe  Coraite  Kiver, 
in  which  maay  of  the  horaes  were  compelledtoswim.  Griereon'g  fixperienee 
cwBed  fahn  to  declare  that  the  Confederacy  was  but  '!.a8heU,";and  subse- 
quent events  justified  the  opinion. 

Grant's  first  movement  toward  the  Big  Black  region  was  to  direct  Porter 
to  make  a  naval  attack  on  the  batteries  of  Grand  Qnlf.    This  was  done  on 
(.he  momins  of  the  1!9th  of  Anril/  and  after  a  contest  of  five  hours 
and  a  half  the  lower  batteries  were  silenced.     The  upper  ones 
were  too  high  to  be  much  affected.     The  Confederates  had  field-batteries 
that  were  moved  from  point  to  point,  and  the  sharp-shooters  who  filled  the 

rifle-pits  on  the  hill-sides  were  extremely 
mischievous  to  the  people  on  the  gun- 
boats. It  was  evident  that  the  post 
could  not  be  taken ;  so  at  a  little  past 
noon  Grant  ordered  a  cessation  of  the 
battle,  and  directed  Porter  to  run  by 
the  batteries  with  gun^boats  and  trans- 
ports, as  he  had  done  at  Vicksburg  and 
Warreston,  while  the  army  should 
move  down  to  a  point  opposite  Rod- 
ney, where  it  might  cross  without  much 
opposition.  At  six  o'clock  that  eve- 
ning Porter  again  attacked  the  bat- 
teries, and  under  cover  of  the  fire  all 
the  transports  passed  by  in  good  con- 
dition. Three  of  Porter's  gun-boats 
were  much  injured  in  the  fight  and  in 
the  passage  of  the  batteries,  and  he  lost 
twenty-four  men  killed  and  fifty-six 
wounded.  Hie  injured  vessels  were  soon  re- 
paired and  made  ready  for  active  service. 

Informed  by  a  negro  that  there  was  a  good 
road  fronl  Btiiinsburg  (half-way  between  Grand 
Gulf  and  Rodney)  to  Port. Gibson  or  the  Bayou 
Pierre,  in  rear  of  Gituid  Gulf^  Grant, decided  to 
cross  at  that  point.  At  daylight  the  next  mora- 
the  gun-boats  and:  transports  commenced 
ferrying  the  troops.  So  soon  as  the  Thirteenth 
«orpay  under  JMcClemand,  was  landed,  it  was 
pushed  forward  toward  Port  Gibson  with  three 
days'  rations,  followed  by. the  Seventeenth  coi-ps  under  McPherson,  which  had 
lately  come  down  from  beautiful  Lake  Providence,'  as  fast  as  it  crossed  the 
river.  The  advance  was  met  by  a  Confederate  force  the  next  morn- 
ing' at  two  o'clock,  e^ht  miles  finm  Bruinsburg,  where  the  Ibe  was 
pressed  back,  bat  was  not  pnrsned  until  daylight.    McClemtad  then  poshed  on 


eniKON't  (AID. 


»  May  I. 


■  The  pteture  on  ptge  MM,  giving  ■  view  of  a  portion  i>r  the  short-  of  Luke  Provlilrnce,  a  little  wrM  of  tb« 
Mlnbil|>pl|  in  Upprr  LouliicB*,  isfron  the  pasoil  of  Hanri  LaTie.  Tlioilmi  building  in  the  furainoiuHi  wuthe 
tMad-qnirten* of  Qenenl  MoPberaoo  daring-tJw  UoiQ  his  troops  werO'eauftinped  un  tlu  luke.  It  wo*  the rasi- 
dvsn  or  Dr.  Srilers, 
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to  the  parting  of  roads,  four  miles  from  Fort  Gibson,  each  running  along  a 
ridge  with  deep  hollows  on  each  aide.  There  he  was  conironted  by  a  strong 
force  from  Vicksburg,  under  General  John  Bo  wen,  with  troops  ad  van 
tageously  posted  on  the  two  roads  and  the  broken  ridgea  around  them. 

McClemand's  troops  were  divided  for  the  occasion.     On  his  right  were 

the  divisions  of  Generals  Hovey,  Carr,  and  Smith,  and  on  his  left  that  of 

General  Osterhaus.    The  former,  superior  in  nambcrs  pressed  the  foe  on  i\» 

^     _-r^,     .-  front  steadily  back  lo 

Port  Gibson,  while  tbe 
latter  was  unable  lo 
move  forward  until  he 
was  re-enforced  by  a 
brigade  of  General  Lo- 
gan's division  of  the 
advance  of  MePher 
son's  corps.  Another 
brigade  of  the  same 
division  was  sent  to 
the  help  of  McCler 
nand,  and  after  a  long 
and  severe  struggle  ih* 
Confederates  were  re- 
pulsed, late  in  the  after 
noon,  with  heavy  loss,  and  pursued  to'  Port  Gibson.  Night  coming  on,  tbe 
Nationals  halted  and  rested  on  their  arms,  expecting  to  renew  the  contest  in 
the  morning.  But  the  Confederates  bad  fled  across  Bayou  Pierre  during  tbe 
ntght,  burned  the  bridges  over  the  two  forks  of  the  bayou  behind  them,  and 
retreated  toward  Vicksburg.    So  ended  The  BaItlk  of  Port  Gibson. 

The  bridges  were  rebuilt  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederates  was  con 
tinued.  Meanwhile  Porter  was  directed  to  assail  Grand  Gnlf  again,  but  on 
approaching  it,  on  the^d  of  May,  he  found  it  deserted.  The  Confederate 
there,  flanked  by  the  Nationals  at  Port  Gibson,  had  joined  with  the  defeated 
troops  in  their  flight  toward  Vifeksbnrg.  The  Nationals  followed  them 
closely  to  Hankinsoii's  Ferry,  on  the  Big  Black,  skirmishing  and  taking 
prisoners  on  the  way.'  Grant  at  once  made  arrangements  for  a  change  of 
his  base  of  supplies  from  Brninsburg  to  Grand  GuIC 

In  the  mean  time  General  Sherman,  with  the  Fifteenth  corps,  had  been 
operating  on  the  Yaeoo  again.  He  had  been  left  above  Vicksburg,  with  the 
expectation  of  soon  following  McClemand  and  McPherson  down  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi  On  the  28th  of  April  Grant  sent  him  word  that  be 
intended  to  attack  Grand  Gulf  the  neytt  day,  and  suggested  that  he  should 
make  a  feint  simultaneously  on  Haines's  Blufil  Sherman  was  quick  to  act, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  he  started  from  Milliken't 
Bend  for  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  with  Blair''8  division,  in  ten  steamers 
There  he  found  three  iron-clads'  and  several  unarmed  gun-boats,  under  Cap- 


■  Tha  Nitloiul  loM  in  the  Baltleof  Port  QitMDii  (called  bj  Mme  the  Battle  of  Tbompma'a  R  III)  «*•  M*  mr*. 
«f  whom  ISO  were  kllleil  end  the  reoiafnder  wonnded.    Tbej  esptlired  thr«^  frnni.  Ibnr  fl»ra  ami  9SU  prisoi-fTV 
•  Slact  Hinct,  DtKatli.  and  CknctaK. 
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tain  Drreae,  in  readiness  to  go  forward.     They  passed  ap  the  riVer  and  spent 
the   night  at  the  mouth  of  the   Chickasaw  Bayou.    Early  the 
next  morning*  they  went  within  range  of  the  battenes  at  Haines's     *  ^'^ 
Bluff,  and  for  four  hours  the  armored  gun-boats  and  the  Tyler 
assailed  the  £>rtifieations  there.    Then  there  was  a  loll  in  the  fight  until 
toward  evening,  when  Blair's  brigade  was  landed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Yazoo,  as  if  to  attack.     The  bombardment  was  resumed  and  kept  up  until 
dark,  when  the  troops'  were  quietly  re^mbarked.     The  assault  and  menace, 
with  reconnoissances,  were  repeated  the  next  day,  when  Sherman  received 
an  order  from  Grant  to  hasten  with  liis  troops  down  the  west  side  of  the 
river  to  Grand  Gul£    Sherman  kept  up  his  menaces  until  evenii^,  when  he 
quietly  withdrew  his  whole  force  to  Young's  Point,  whence  Blair's  divisioR 
was  sent  to  Milliken's  Bend,  there  to  r«naui  until  other  troops,  expected 
from  above,  should  arrive.     The   divisions  of  Tuttle  and  Steele  marched 
rapidly  down  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  to  Hard  Times,  crossed  the 
river  there,  nad  on  the  following  day*  joined  Grant's  troops  at     ,  ^     , 
Hankinson's  Ferry,  oa  the  Big   Black.     Sherman's  feint   was 
entirely  successful  in  keeping  re-enforcements  from  the  Confederates  at  Port 
Gibson. 

Grant,  as  we  have  observed,  liad  expected  to  send  troops  down  the  river  to 
assist  Banks  in  operations  against  Pbrt  Hudson,  intending,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  remain  at  Grand  Gidf,  and  collect  there  ample  supplies  of  every  kind. 
Circomstances  compelled  him  to  change  his  purpose,  and  on  the  7th  of  May 
he  moved  his  array  forward  on  two  nearly  parallel  roads  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Big  Black  River.  These  columns  were  led  respectively  by  Generals 
McClemand  and  McPherson,  and  each  was  followed  by  portions  of  Sher- 
man's corps,  which  had  been  divided  for  the  purpose.  The  immediate  desti- 
nation of  the  army  was  the  important  railway  that  connects  Vicksbnrg  with 
Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  also  that  capital  itseli^ 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  Grant  intended  to  have  McClemand 
and  Sherman  strike  the  railway  between  the  stations  of  Bolton  and  Edwards, 
while  McPherson,  bending  his  course  more  to  the  east,  should  march  rapidly 
upon  Jackson  by  way  of  Raymond  and  Clinton,  destroy  the  railway  and 
tel^^ph  lines,  seize  the  capital,  commit  the  public  property  there  to  the 
flames,  and  then  push  westward  and  rejoin  the  main  force. 

Very  little  serious  opposition  to  the  Xatioiials  was  experienced  until  the 
morning  of  the  1 2th  of  May,  when  the  van  of  each  column  was  approaching 
the  railway.  On  the  previous  evening  Grant  had  telegraphed  to  Halleck 
that  he  was  doubtless  on  the  verge  of  a  general  engagement }  that  he  should 
communicate  with  Grand  Gulf  no  more,  unless  it  should  be  necessary  to  send 
a  train  with  a  heavy  escort,  and  that  he  might  not  hear  from  him  again 
in  several  weeks.  He  and  his  army  were  now  jcommitted  to  the  perilous  bjat 
extremely  important  task  of  capturing  Vicksbnrg.  That  night  McOlemand's 
corps  was  on  and  near  the  Baldwin's  Ferry  road,  and  not  far  from  the  Big 
Black  River;  Sherman's,  in  the  center  of  ti>e  forming  line,  and  accompanied 
by  General  Grant,  was  at  and  beyond  Auburn ;  and  McPherson's  was  eight 
miles  to  the  right,  a  little  in  advance  of  Utica,  in  the  direction  of  Raymond. 

When,  eariy  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  troops  moved  forward,  they 
began  to  encounter  stout  resistance    The  most  formidable  oppoution  was 
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ia  iront  of  HcPhemon,  who,  two  or  three  miles  from  Rajmond,  the  capital 
of  Hinds  Coanty,  Mississippi,  encountered  two  Confederate  brigades  alMai 
six  thousand  strong,  under  Generals  Gregg  and  Walker  (commanded  by  thr 
former),  well  posted  near  Famden's  Cieek,  with  infantry  oa  a  range  of  Eilh, 
in  timber  and  in  ravines,  and  two  batteries  commanding  the  roads  orcr 
which  the  Nationals  were  approaching.  Logan  was  in  the  adrance,  and  mt 
only  received  the  first  heavy  blow  at  aboot  ten  o'clock,  but  bore  the  bnmt 
of  the  battle  that  ensued.  Brisk  skirmishing  had  begun  sometime  hehn 
with  tho  advance  cavalry,  under  Captain  Foster  It  speedily  developed  into 
a  severe  though  short  struggle. 

The  Confederates  were  mostly  concealed  in  the  woods,  but  their  fire  mm 
soon  drawn  by  Logan's  Second  brigade,'  which  advanced  toward  their  oot» 
ing.  Soon  afterward  De  Golyer's  (Eighth  Michigan)  battery  was  ordcRd 
forward  to  assist  in  dislodging  the  foe,  when  for  the  6r8t  time  the  litttr 
opened  their  batteries.  Finding  it  imposMble  to  silence  tbe  Michigan  gm, 
the  Confederates  dashed  forward  to  capture  them,  when  they  were  repoM 
with  heavy  loss  by  two  shells  that  burst  among  their  advancing  troopi 
lley  Aed  beyond  the  creek  and  rallied. 

McPherson  now  ordered  an  advance  upon  the  new  position  -of  the  Cos- 
federates.  The  movement  was  led  by  General  Dennis's  brigade,  supported 
by  General  Smith's.  A  very  severe  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Twentiok 
Ohio,  Twentieth  Illinois,  and  Twenty-third  Indiana,  lost  heavily.  The  Co» 
federates  were  pushed  back  a  little,  yet  they  maintained  an  unbroken  fWnt. 
when  the  EighUi  Illinois,  Colonel  Stnrgis,  charged  fnrionsly  upon  them  vhk 
fixed  bayonets,  btx>ke  the  line  into  fragments,  and  drove  them  fh>m  themek 
in  wild  disorder.  So  ended  Tbk  Battlb  of  RiiTiiOND.  It  bad  lasted  abos 
three  hours. 

The  Confederates  rallied  and  retreated  in  fair  order  thoi;^h  R^MSJ 
toward  Jackson,  followed  cautiously  by  Logan,  who  occu{Hed  the  tovt  ■ 
hour  after  the  fight,*  and  found  there  Jackson  newspapers  of  the  day  hdmt, 
aanounoing,  in  grandiloquent  style,  that  the  "  Yankees  had  been  whipped  M 
Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson,  and  were  falling  back  to  seek  the  protectioi 
of  tiieir  gun-boots."'  During  the  engagement  McfHietsoTi  and  L^an  wen 
seen  riding  along  the  lines  directing  the  battle,  and  exposed  to  death  ertn 
moment.     This  conduct  greatly  inspirited  their  troops. 

McClernand  and  Sherman  had  skirmished  pretty  heavily  while  McFW 
soa  was  struggling  at  Raymond,  and  when  tho  result  of  that  stra^fic  «« 
knoMm  to  Grant,  he  ordered  the  other  oorps  to  move  toward  Jackson.  Hf 
had  learned  that  General  Josejd)  E.  Johnston,  the  ablest  of  the  Con<edenlr 
leaders,  was  hourly  expected  at  Jackson,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Cot- 
federate  troops  in  that  region  in  person.  Perhaps  he  was  already  then 
"  \  therefore  determined,"  Grant  said  in  his  report,  "  to  make  sure  of  tbi 
place,  and  leave  no  enemy  in  my  rear," 

>  Composed  of  the  Twentieth,  81ztr-el|(hth  >nd  Serentj-elshth  Oblo,  ud  Thirteenth  Illlnoii. 

«  The  Dnlon  lou  la  thiabiatle  mw  44JS,  at  whom  M  were  killed,  141  winbdad,  nd  M  niinlaf.  TWIm*' 
tk«  CoDfedentri  wu  S28,  of  whom  \K  were  killed,  uH  TIO  wen  wounded  and  msda  prirciMrt.  Ia  ttto  «f^ 
mmt  the  Eighth  Illinois  and  Seventh  Texu,  which  beed  etch  other  at  Fnrt  Donelaon.  now  lad  ■  flene  mm* 
Ur.  "Tho  Eighth  UlaaMri  (Union)  and  Tenth  TenaaMM  (OaaM«rat«),  botb  lilak  w^tela,  htn  ■•i 
■ad,"  M»«CMT«aponde»tof  th«  Obulit^ati  OmmfatiilmU,  "e^nfcaisart  aanirH«i«aH»tttsi«alaal~ 
aeaent* 

>  CatT«qmiMlnil>*(  Uie  f^einktrti  rbmMnvfnJ,  May  ia,1Mli  •' 
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On  the  morning  of  the  18th,*  McPhereon  poshed  on  (o  ClintOD,  wbicb  be 
entered  unopposed  at  two  o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon,  and  began  ^ 
tearing  up  the  railway  between  that  town  and  Jackson.  Shev- 
num  was  marching  at  the  same  time  on  the  direct  road  from  Raymond  to 
Jatktnn,  while  McClemand  was  moving  to  a  point  near  Raymond..  That 
night  was  a  tempestuons  one.  The  rain  fell  heavily,  and  made 
wretched  roads.  Bat  the  troops  under.  Grant  were  never  over- 
come by  rand,  and  early  the  next  morning*  Sherman  and  MoPherson  pushed 
on  toward  Jackson. 

McPherson  moved  at  five  o?olock,  with  General  Crocker's  division  (late 
Qninby'g)  in  advance.  At  nine  these  encountered  and  drove  in  the  Confed> 
ente  pickets,  five  miles  fVom  Jackson ;  and  two  and  a  half  miles  from  that 
city  they  were  confronted  by  a  heavy  Confederate  force,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  troops,  which  had  arrived  the  previons  even- 
ing, under  General  W.  H.  T.  Walker.  These  were  discovered  by  Crocker 
when  he  gained  the  brow  of  a  gentle  hill,  arranged  in  battle  order  along  the 
crest  of  a  ridge  over  which  the  road  to  Jackson  passed,  and  in  a  shallow 
ravine  at  its  foot.  Their  artillery  was  chiefly  on  their  right,  near  the  road, 
and  between  tho  two  armies  wera  broad  open  fields. 

Crocker  disposed  bis  forces  in  battle  order-  while  a  heavy  shower  of  rain 
was  falling,  and  at  eleven  o'clock'  they  moved  to'  the  attack  slowly  and  cao- 


•<i^ji^"-^^,  iti'^^f^£^^^^^^^^^^::i3,'^'-'  ■  . 
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tioosly,  preceded  by  a  line  of  skirmishers.  The  First  Missouri  battery  had 
been  placed  near  a  cotton-gin  in  the  open  field,  and  Crocker  now  threw  ont 
two  brigades  (Colonel  Sanborn's  and  Colonel  Holmes's)  on  the  right  and  left 
of  it,  topported  by  Colonel  Boomer's.  His  skirmishers  were  soon  met  by 
inch  volleys  from  the  infantry  in  the  hollow,  that  they  were  recalled. 
Crocker  saw  that  the  foe  in  that  hollow  as  well  as  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
must  be  dislodged,  or  the  National  troops  must  retire ;  so  he  ordered  a 
charge  by  his  whole  line,  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets.     Instantly 

'  Thla  It  A  vieir  on  tha  principal  b«ttIe-i|ronii<I  near  Jukaon,  u  It  app««red  wben  tli*  writer  sketehml  St, 
litt  In  April,  ISMi  It  wM  taken  trvm  the  open  field  orer  which  Crocker'i  troopa  ndvanced  to  the  chaise.  In 
the  BiddU  graoad  tnrened  hj  a  fence  la  aeen  the  ravine  ont  of  which  the  Cfinfcderatea  wem  driven,  ami  «a 
the  great  of  the  hill,  whare  thejr  bmke  and  Bed,  ore  aeen  the  ohimneya  of  the  mined  nunalon  of  O.  P  Wright,  en 
Tbeae  km  the  battle  waa  foozht.  The  brow  of  the  hill  oa  the  left,  whor*  tha  road  paaaaa  oror.  Is  the  plaee 
«hne  the  OMilkderatle  o^nnn  were  plontad. 
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the  troops  moved  steadily  forward  with,  banners  flying,  unchecked  by  hearj 
volleys  of  mosketry,  and  pashed  the  Confederates  out  of  the  ravine,  and  np 
the  slopes  to  the  crest  where  their'  artillery  was  planted.  Still  onwMd 
Crocker  pressed,  when  the  astonbhed  Confederates  broke  and  fled  towiAl 
the  city,  closely  chased  for  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  earthworks  which  formed 
the  inner  defenses  of  Jackson.  There  the  batteries  of  McMurray  and  Dilkn 
poured  a  storm  'of  grape  and  canister  upon  the  swarming  Confederates,  ud 
tmder  its  cover  the  Nationals  were  halted  and  re-formed,  with  the  iotnitJOD 
of  immediately  assailing  the  works.  But  there  was  no  occasion.  Tbey 
were  empty.  The  garrison  had  fled.  Shei-man  had  come  up  and  shelled 
them  out  of  their  works  at  another  point,  and  now  troops  and  civil  offioeis 
and  leading  secessionists  had  evacuated  the  city  and  fled  northward,  the 
Governor  carrying  away  as  many  State  papers  as  possible,  and  the  State 
Treasurer  bearing  away  the  public  funds.  McPherson  and  Sherman  entered 
Jackson  in  triumph,  finding  there  seventeen  cannon  which  the  CoDfedentct 
had  abandoned  ;  and  standing  around  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  whidi 
was  used  as  a  hospital,  were  tents  enough  to  shelter  an  entire  diviiioa 
They  found  the  commissary  and  quartermaster  stores  in  flames. 

So  ended  The  Battlb  of  Jackson,  in  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  tbc 
unfurling  of  the  National  flag  over  the  State  House  of  Mississippi  by  the 
Fifty-ninth  Indiana.  General  Grant  entered  the  town  that  nighty  and  leaned 
that  General  Johnston  had  arrived,  taken  command  of  the  Department,  and 
ordered  Pemberton  to  move  out  Immediately  from  Vicksbnrg,  cross  the  Big 
Black  River,  and  fall  upon  the  National  rear.  The  reason  of  the  flight  d 
the  troops  northward  from  Jackson  now  seemed  plain.  No  doubt  Johnston 
intended  to  have  them  form  a  junction  with  Pemberton,  and  crash  Gtsst 
by  the  weight  of  superior  numbers.  Grant  perceived  the  menacing  peril, 
and  instantly  took  measures  for  striking  Pemberton  before  such  juDetioB 
should  be  effected.  For  this  purpose  he  gave  orders  for  a  concentratioa  cf 
his  forces  in  the  direction  of  Edwards's  Station,  which  was  about  two  miki 

from  the  railway  bridge  over  the 
Big  Black  River.  McPherson  ■wu 
directed  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Clin- 
ton the  next  morning,* 
•  'JJJ^'*'  and  McClemand'g  scat- 
tered divisions'  were  <h^ 
dered  to  march  Bimultaneoarir 
toward  Bolton's  Station  and  ooBoen- 
trate,  while  Sherman  was  directed 
to  remain  in  Jackson  only  kwf 
enongh  to  cause  a  thorough  destive- 
tion  of  the  railways,  military  fteto- 
ries,  arsenal,  bridges,  a  large  cotton 
^tory,  stores,  and  otJier  pabfie 
property,  and  then  to  rej<»n  the  main 
army. 


jomr  K  mmnmii. 


■  One  (nrtataniir  \I*Cliimin<i'>  troopa  WM  than  in  Cllaton,  uoUier  al  Mlutulppl  Bprii^i,  •  thM  tt  M^ 
nmnd.  and  a  f  >nrtli,  with  Blair'i  divlalon  of  Slterman'"  oitrpa,  with  a  wafon  train  lactwwB  KMjmfai  aad  PttK 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  General  Grant  was  prettj  accurately 
inibrmed,  by  two  persons  who  had  been  employed  on  the  railway,  and  who 
had  come  through  Pemberton's  lines,  of  the  position,  strength,  and  intentions 
of  that  commander,  who  had  been  for  two  or  three  days  near  Edwards's 
Station.  They  informed  him  that  Pemberton's  force  was  about  twenty-five 
thoasand  strong,  composed  of  eighty  regiments,  with  ten  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, and  that  he  was  moving  forward  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
National  rear.  This  was  confirmatory  of  information  already  received,  and 
Grant  resolved  to  strike  first.  Blair  was  ordered  to  push  forward  with  his 
division  toward  Edwards's  Station,  and  McClemand  and  Osterhaus  were 
directed  to  follow  immediately,  while  McPherson  M'as  ordered  to  keep  up 
rommanication  with  McClemand  on  another  road.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
miscarriage,  Grant  sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson,  of  his  stafl^  to  McCler- 
nand,  to  explain  the  situation,  and  urge  him  to  move  promptly.  Then  the 
Commander-in-Chief  hastened  to  the  front,  to  have  a  personal  direction  of 
the  movements  there. 

Peraberton,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  rather  tardy  and  timid  leader, 
had  advanced  a  few  miles  eastward  from  his  fortifications  near  Edwards's 
Station.    On  the  day  of  the  battle  at  Jacksgn,*  he  had  received  a 
dispatch  from  Johnston  at  that  place,  ^"  suggesting,  not  order-     '  ^^^^ 
ing,"  he  afterward  said,  a  combined  attack  on  McPherson  at 
Clinton,  when  Pemberton  called  a  council,  and,  pursuant  to  its  decision,  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  next  morning,   quite  unconscious  that  his  chief  had 
already  been  made  a  fugitive  by  the  very  troops  he  was  about  tp  fall  upon. 

A  branch  of  Baker's  Creek  was  so  swollen  by  tha  rains  that  he  was 
delayed  until  the 
afternoon,  when  he 
advanced  four  or 
five  miles  to  a  strong 
position  on  broken 
ground,  near  the 
railway,  and  not  far 
from  Baker's  Creek, 
known  as  the  Cham- 
pion Hills,  where  he 
received  a  note  from 
Johnston  directing 
Iiim  to  move  north- 
ward, so  as  to  form 
a  junction  with  that 
officer's  shattered 
forces.  Pemberton 
at  once  sent  his 
trams  back  to  the 
Big  Black,  and  was 
about  to  follow  with  his  troops,  when  he  found  Grant  close  upon  him,  and  he 
felt  compelled  to  remain  and  fight  lie  was  posted  across  the  main  Vicks- 
burg  dirt  road  that  led  to  Edwards's  Station,  with  a  high  undulating  hill  on 
the  left,  crowned  with  a  dense  forest.  General  "W.  W.  Loring  commanded 
Vol.  11.-39 
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hiarigbt.  General  John  Bo  wen,  who  had  been  driven  from  Port  Gibson, 
led  his  center,  and  General  Carter  L.  Stevenson  commanded  his  lefl.  To 
reach  Pemberton's  line  from  the  road  the  Nationals  had  to  cross  two  open 
fields,  and  ascend  a  steep  slope  dotted  with  stamps  of  trees,  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  foe  in  thick  woods. 

General  Hovey's  division  held  the  advance  in  front  of  Pemberton,  and 
when  Grant  anrived*  his  skirmishers  were  close  to  the  pickets  of 
'  ^^Ma.*"  ^''  ^"^»  *"^  ^^^  troops  were  coming  rapidly  into  line.  McPher- 
son's  corps  (excepting  Hansom's  brigade),  which  soon  came  np, 
was  thrown  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  threatened  Pemberton's  rear. 
There  -were  promises  of  immediate  success  in  case  of  a  strife,  but  Grant, 
unwilling  to  risk  a  battle  without  evidently  sufficient  numbers  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory, forbade  an  attack  until  McClemand's  corps  should  be  near.  That  corj)s 
was  advancing  from  Bolton's  Station,  and  Grant  sent  an  urgent  messenger 
for  its  commander  to  hasten  forward.  Then  he  listened  anxiously,  but  in 
vain,  for  McClemand's  guns.  He  knew  the  belligerents  were  too  close 
tog«ther  to  allow  much  delay.  At  length  firing  commenced,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  a  battle  had  fairly  begun.  Hovey's  division,  composed  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  troops,  was  bearing  the  brunt.  His  first 
brigade,  mostly  Indiana  troops,  under  General  McGinnis,  opened  the  battle 
gallantly.  The  Confederates  brought  two  batteries  of  four  gurts  each  to 
bear  upon  them  from  a  ridge.  One  of  these  was  charged  upon  and  captured 
by  the  Eleventh  Indiana'  and  Twenty-ninth  Wisconsin,  and  the  other  by  the 
Forty-sixth  Indiana.  But  afler  a  severe  struggle  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
against  constantly  Increasing  numbci-s  (for  Pemberton  massed  his  troops  on 
his  right  so  as  to  crush  and  turn  Grant's  lefl),  Hovey's  infantry  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  half  a  mile,  to  the  position  of  his  artillery,  leaving  behind 
them  the  captured  guns.  There  Hovey  was  re-enforced  by  a  portion  of 
Crocker's  (late  Quinby's)  division,  when  he  re-formed,  and,  massing  bis 
artillery,  which  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Dillon's  Wisconsin  bat- 
tery, he  renewed  the  fight  with  great  spirit. 

In  the  mean  time  Logan's  division  of  McPherson's  corps  (its  second  bri- 
gade, under  General  M.  D.  Le'gget,  forming  on  the  right  of  Hovey)  had  fallen 
npon  Stevenson,  on  Pemberton's  lefl.  Seeing  this,  Pemberton  sent  two  of 
Bowen's  brigades  to  assist  Stevenson,  and  ordered  General  Loring  to  join 
Bowen  and  the  remainder  of  his  division,  in  further  attempts  to  cnish  and 
turn  Grant's  lefl.  Loring  refused  obedience,  and  seemed  like  a  man 
demented.  The  battle  went  on  without  him,  with  varied  fortunes,  until  late 
in  the  aflemoon,  when  Stevenson's  line,  which  had  fought  most  gallantly, 
began  to  bend  under  Logan's  severe  pressure,  and  at  five  o'clock  broke  and 
fell  back  in  confusion.  Meanwhile  the  divisions  of  Ostcrhaus  and  Carr,  of 
McClemand's  corps,  had  come  up,  but  did  not  engage  very  severely  in  the 
battle. 

With  that  demolition  of  Pemberton's  lefl,  the  Confederates  became 
so  confused  and  disheartened  that  nothing  better  seemed  left  for  them 
than  flight.     Ijoring,  with  his  troops  sharing  the  panic  of  their  leader,  had 


,      '  ThU  yna  Oi«  rinaona  rcfrtmcnt  of  ZooavM,  (lr»t  orgwnitHi  hj-  C»lon»l  (oftcmrd  Mi^or-OMifril)  U«1« 
Wallace,    Bm  iwg*  M7,  tuIuiiu'  I. 
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already  moved  from  the  field,  leaving  his  artillery  behind,  and  a  large  nam- 
ber  of  his  men  as  prisoners,  and'~was  making  his  way  to  Johnston's  camp  at 
Canton.  Seeing  this,  Pembcrton  ordered  his  whole  army  to  retreat  toward 
the  Big  Black,  when  Grant,  who  had  been  on  the  field  directing  his  troops 
in  battle,  ordered  the  fresh  brigades  of  Osterliaiis  and  Carr  to  follow  with 
all  speed  to  that  river,  and  to  cross  it  if  possible.  In  his  flight,  and  in  this 
instant  pursuit,  Pemberton  lost  many  of  his  troops  made  prisoners.  Thus 
ended  The  Battle  or  Champion  Hills,  or  Baker's  Creek,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  it  having  been  fought  near  that  stream.  It  was  "  fought  mainly," 
Grant  said  in  his  report,  "by  General  Hovey's  division  of  McClemand's 
corps,  and  Generals  Logan  and  Quinby's  divisions  (the  latter  commanded  by 
General  M.  M.  Crocker)  of  McPherson's  corps."' 

The  Confederates  were  pursued  until  after  dark  that  night,  with  a  loss  of 
some  men,  and  a  train  of  cars  loaded  with  provisions  and  ordnance  stores 
captured,  and  a  large  quantity  of  similar  and  other  stores  which  they  them- 
selves burned.  McClemand  accompanied  the  pursuing  party,  with  whom 
he  bivouacked  that  night  on  the  hill  overlooking  Edwards's  Station,  and  the 
broad  and  fertile  plain  between  it  and  the  Big  Black.  Early  the  following 
morning — a  beautiful^  Sabbath  morning  in  Majr* — the  pursuit  was 
resumed,  but  not  continued  long,  for  it  was  found  that  the  Con-  '  "^  '^' 
federates  were  well  posted  on  both  sides  of  the  Big  Black  at  the 
railway  bridge,  and  were  strongly  fortified.  On  the  bottom,  near  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  stream,  they  had  a  line  «f  well-armed  works,  in  front  of  which, 
and  about  a  mile  fh>m  the  river,  was  a  bayou  that  formed  an  efficient  ditch, 
with  a  line  of' rifle-pits  behind  it.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the 
bank  was  steep  and  covered  with  works,  well  armed  with  heavy  guns ;  and 
back  of  these,  at  a  little  distance,  was  a  forest.  Behind  the  defenses  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river,  to  meet  the  first  onset  of  the  pursuers,  were  the 
brigades  of  Green,  Villepigue,  and  Cockrell.  Just  above  the  railway  bridge, 
Pemberton  had  constructed  a  'passage-way  for  troops,  composed  of  steamboat 
hulks. 

General  Carr's  division  occupied  the  extreme  advance  of  the  pursuing 
columns.  A  heavy  line  of  skirmishers,  supported  by  two  brigades  of  his 
division,  were  deployed  in  the  woods  on  the  right  of  the  road,  while  Oster- 
haus's  division  was  similarly  posted  on  the  left  of  it.  Very  soon  Carr's  skir- 
mishers were  hotly  engaged  with  those  of  the  foe,  which  had  come  out  to 
meet  them,  and  speedily  a  severe  battle  wa%|raging  between  the  two  armies 
in  the  thick  forest.  This  continued  for  about  three  hours,  when  General 
Lawler,  commanding  Carr's  extreme  right,  discovered  a  good  opportunity 
for  a  charge.    He  gave  the  order,  and  right  gallantly  his  brigade,  compose*! 

■  Tlw  HttloiwI  kM  In  the  t«ttl^  m  rcpartad  by  Onnt,  wu  S.4AT,  at  vbom  426  i-rra  MI1«d,  1.842  wnnmlrd, 
and  189  mlulag.  Borey's  diviaion  alone  Icat  1,302,  (ir  one-third  n(  It!  entire  nambcr.  The  Confcdrnte  lou  Is 
onknown,  u  no  ofllcLsl  scconnt  waa  given.  It  vr.is  estimnted  In  killed  and  vonnded  u  quite  rqiml  to  that  of 
the  National  foreee,  breldes  almost  1,000  prisoners,  19  snns,  and  a  largo  qoantlt]'  of  small  arms.  Among 
their  killed  vas  General  Loyd  Tlghluinn,  vho  was  eapturvd  at  Fort  Henry  the  previous  year.  He  waa  killed 
hy  a  shell  from  one  of  (he  guns  of  the  Cblcafro  Mercantile  battery,  Indiana  w.is  more  hir^rely  represented  In  tb« 
desperate  battle  of  Oininpion  Hills  than  any  other  State. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Iowa  waa  called  the  **  Methixlist  reglm:-n'.,"  Us  principal  officers  and  a  large  portion  of 
its  men  being  of  that  denonainatlon.  They  fonjrht  m(*st  gsllunlly,  and  at  evening,  after  the  battle  was  over, 
they  held  a  rellglouB  meeting,  and  made  the'  bills  resound  with  the  grand  air  and  etirrin;  worda  of  "Old 
Hundred." 
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of  the  Twenty-first,  Twenty-second,  and  Twenty-third  lows,  and  Eleventh 
Wisconsin,  sprang  forward  with  cheers,  and  drove  the  foe  to  his  intrench- 
ments ;  not,  however,  without  suffering  fearfully  from  an  enfilading  fire  from 
a  curtain  of  the  Confederate  breast-works,  which  prostrated  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  their  number.  Undismayed,  they  waded  the  bayou,  pressed  for- 
ward, delivered  and  received  heavy  volleys  of  bullets,  and  rushed  upon  the 
foe  with  fixed  bayonets  before  the  latter  had  time  to  reload.  Meanwhile 
many  of  the  Confederates  within  the  intrenchments  fled  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  communicated  to  the  troops  there  their  own  irrepressible  panic. 


mi  rtUAOi  or  tr«  t{p  slick  UTSt,! 

They  expected  the  Nationals  would  immediately  cross  the  river  and  assail 
them,  and  so  they  burned  the  two  bridges,  cut  off  the  retreat  of  their  com 
rades  who  were  yet  fighting,  and  fled  pell-mell  toward  the  safer  region  of 
the  defenses  around  Vicksburg,  making  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  pale  with 
affright,  and  forebodings  of  the  greatest  calamities  impending.  Pemberton 
and  his  staff,  it  is  said,  tried  to  prevent  the  incendiarism  and  stop  the  flight 
but  in  vain.  The  assailed  garrison,  about  fifteen  hundred  strong,  were  cap- 
tured, with  seventeen  guns  (a  part  of  them  taken  from  Grant  the  day  before), 
several  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  a  large  quantity  of  commissary  stores, 
and  losing,  besides,  twenty  killed  and  two  hundred  and  fbrty-two  wounded. 
Thus  ended  The  Battle  of  the  Big  Black  River,  in  which  Osterhaus  wis 
wounded,  when  bis  command  devolved  temporarily  upon  Brigadier-General 
A.  L.  Lee. 

McClemand  could  not  imn#diately  follow  the  fugitives  toward  Vicks- 
burg. Their  retreat  was  covered  by  the  batteries  and  sharp-shooters  on  the 
high  western  bank  of  the  river,  who  for  hours  kept  the  Nationals  from  con- 
.  Btnicting  floating  bridges.  Grant's  only  pontoon  train  was  with  Sherman, 
who,  under  his  chief's  orders,  and  while  the  events  we  have  just  been  consid- 
ering were  occurring,  had  been  making  his  way  from  Jaokson  to  Bridgeport, 
on  the  Big  Black,  a  few  miles  above  the  railway  bridge.     He  arrived  there 

■  This  wu  the  tppnnnw  at  thp  puwgp  of  the  rallwij  trsTel  between  .7<rkaon  and  Vlcksborr.  trrr  It* 
Big  Bbck  Blver,  u  It  appcaml  to  the  writer  when  bo  made  the  sketch,  In  April,  I8M.  from  the  eaatrm  sMe  tt 
the  stream,  while  on  his  vay  fram  Vlckabnrg  to  Jackson.  The  paasen^Ta  li.id  crDSsed  the  hrer  on  the  pnenwa 
bi'ldie  wen  In  the  sketch,  and  while  waltinx  for  the  cars  ti>  start  the  drawing  was  nude.  On  the  left  are  se" 
111.-  piers  of  ihc  rillrond  bridge  destmjed  br  the  Confedcmtcs  and  beyond  the  stream  are  the  hlfb  bankv  witk 
the  foraat  near,  on  whteb  the  Oonfederate  bniterlM  M-i-m  planii-d. 
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daring  the  afternoon  of  the  1 7th,  and  prepared  to  cross  the  stream  in  the 
morning.  The  Confederates  at  the  railway  bridge,  finding  themselves 
flanked,  fled  to  Vicksburg.  Then  McClemand's  men  constructed  a  floating 
bridge  there  and  just  above,  over  which  his  and  McPherson's  corps  crossed 
the  next  morning  at  about  eight  o'clock.  Sherman  crossed  at  the  same 
honr,*  and  all  pressed  on  over  the  wooded  and  broken  country 
toward  Vicksburg.  Three  miles  and  a  half  from  that  city  Sher  *  "JSl  *" 
man  tamed  to  the  right  and  took  possession  of  the  Walnut  Hills, 
Dear  the  Chickasaw  Bayou,'  without  opposition,  and  cutting  off  the  Confed- 
erates at  Haines';  Bluff  McPherson  followed  Sherman's  track  some  distance 
to  the  point  where  he  turned  to  the  right,  and  halted,  while  McClemand, 
advancing  on  the  line  of  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates,  on  the  direct  high- 
way from  Jackson  to  Vicksburg,  bent  his  coarse  a  little  to  the  left,  and  took 
position  at  Monnt  Albans,  so  as  to  cover  the  roads  leading  out  of  Vicksburg 
on  the  southeast.  So,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  May,  Grant's  army, 
wUeh  for  more  than  a  fortnight  had  subsisted  off  the  country  in  which  it  was 
moving,  completely  invested  Vicksburg  on  the  land  side,  and,  by  a  success- 
fill  movement  of  Admiral  Porter,  his  base  of  supplies  was  changed  from 
Grand  Gulf  to  tbe  Yazoo. 

Let  us  see  what  Porter  did.     On  the  morning  of  the  16th*  he 
went  to  the  Yazoo.     He  left  several  of  his   iron-clad  steamers* 
below  Vicksburg,  while  others  in  the  Yazod  were  ready  for  co-operation  with 
Grant    When  on  the  18th  he  heard  the  booming  of  guns  in  the  rear  of  the 
city,  he  knew  that  the  army  was  approaching,  and  very  soon  he  saw  through 
his  glass  National  troops  on  tbe  Walnut  Hills.     These  were  Sherman's  men. 
Porter  immediately  sent  lieutenant-Commaudcr  Breese  up  the  Yazoo  with 
the  De  Kalb,  Choctaw,  Jtomeo,  and  Forest  Hose,  to  open  communication 
with  tbe  army,  which  was  accomplished 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. .   The  De 
KaBt  then  pushed  on  toward  Haines's 
Blnfij  which  the  Confederates  had  al- 
ready commenced   to  evacuate.    The 
latter  fled  precipitately,  leaving  every- 
thing behind  them,  such  as  stores,  'am- 
munition, gun-carriages,  and  an  admira- 
bly constructed  camp.    All  these  Porter 
destroyed,  and  the  next  day  he  sent 
Lieutenant  Walker,  with  five  gun-boats, 
to  Tazoo  City.   Walker  found  the  navy, 
yard  and  vessels  in  flames,  and  the 
dtizens  ready  to  surrender  the  town,      "»»«««>"'  "»*»^"*«™«  »  T,c«8,mo.« 
with  fifteen  hundred  sick  soldiers  in  the  hospital      Other  public  prop- 
erty  which  the  Confederates  had  not  destroyed  Walker  burned,'  and  then 

'  8«e  map  on  page  073. 

•  Tbt»  I*  *  Tl«w  of  the  fine  reslrlence  of  C.  A.  Manlure,  on  Cherry  Street,  Vlckebnig,  when  the  writer 
•katdud  It,  Id  186C  which  waa  oeenpied  by  General  Petnberton  aa  his  head-qnartera  daring  the  siege  of  Vlcks- 
Iwf.    It  la  a  brick  building,  stuccoed,  with  a  pleasant  garden  in  front  of  It 

■  Among  the  Teasels  on  the  stacks  at  Taxoo  City  was  the  Republic,  a  ram  three  handled  and  ten  feet  In 
length  and  serenty-flTe  In  width.  Also  another  called  tbe  JVoMJe,  which  was  ready  for  plating.  The  nnvy- 
yaid  was  well  supplied  with  machinery  and  workshops,  and  snch  as  were  Bot  oo  Are  wheo  h«  arrlTed,  Walker 
(oniBlttcd  U>  tbeflamei^ 
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returned  without  opposition,  excepting  by  some  ambushed  riflemen  and  t 
battery  at  Liverpool  Landing,  where  he  was  fired  upon,  and  lost  one  kiQed 
And  eight  wounded.  Before  Walker's  return  Porter  had  forwarded  to  Giaot'i 
army  much  needed  supplies. 

Now,  with  nothing  to  fear  on  rear  or  flank,  excepting  the  troops  ondo' 
General  Johnston,  beyond  the  Big  Black,  Qrant  closely  invested  Vicksburg, 
and  commenced  the  siege  proper,  with  Sherman  occupying  the  right  of  bb 
line,  McPherson  the  center,  and  McClemand  the  left..  Pemberton  had 
reorganized  his  shattered  army  within  his  defenses,  with  General  JIdartin  L 
Smith  on  his  left.  General  Forney  in  the  center.  General  Stevenson  od  tlie 
right,  and-  General  Bowen  in  reserve.  He  had  xeceived  a  letter  from  Joha- 
ston,  written  on  the  1 7th,  saying : — "  If  Haines's  Bluff  be  untenable,  Vjcb- 
burg  is  of  no  value  and  cannot  be  held.  .  .  .  .  If  it  be  not  too  late, 
evacuate  Yicksburg  and  its  dependencies,  and  march  to  the  northeast." 

It  Avas  indeed  "  too  late,"  and  Pemberton,  perplexed  by  conflicting  «idm 
from  General  Johnston  and  Jefferson  Davis,'  was  compelled  to  remaia  ttd 
see  the  commencement  of  a  close' siege  of  his  position,  when  he  had  mIt 
sixty  days'  rations  for  his  troops. 

■  Davis  appears  to  hare  been  exceedingly  anzloas  to  keep  the  hoiTon  of  war  from  his  own  State,  «ftb« 
ngard  tu  the  sufferings  of  others.  He  bad  sent  Johnston  to  Tennessee  in  November  prevlons,  with  fall  pww 
to  oontrol  the  arifilea  under  Bragg,  E.  Klrby  Smith,  utd  Pemberton.  and  jtt  be  was  oimtjouai:;  Interfntafvitk 
his  plans  of  campaign,  and  making  everj  thing  bend  to  Iho  defense  of  bis  own  State  of  lliaaiasl|ifi  Wks 
Bragg,  menaced  by  Kosecrans  in  December,  needed  strengthening,  he  ordered  Stevenson's  brigad*  tt  ta 
thousand  men  to  be  dvtoched  from  Bragg's  command,  and  sent,  Tlthont  saCaclent  trusportatiog,  six  kmfad 
miles,  to  rc-enforc«  Pemberton.  Johnston  bad  earnestly  protested  against  the  measure,  but  In  vols,  sal  Dnk, 
Stimulated  by  his  inordinate  conceit,  and  rereilng  In  power,  treated  Johiiston^s  opinions  almost  with  etnteaipt 
And  now,  when  Johnston  was  mor«  Intent  upon  saving  Pembenon'a  army  than  Vleksbuixor  Port  HadHa,>al 
directed  him  to  unite  bis  foroes  and  beat  Orant,  saying,  '  Snocesa  will  win  back  all  yon  nlU  abandoa  tapii  k' 
navls,  without  Johnston's  knowledge,  telegraphed  to  Pemberton  (Uay  T,  18(8)  to  hold  both  Vleksbai;  sad  Fwi 
Hudson.  It  was  this  order  tliat  mode  Pemberton  so  weak  that  he  oould  not  avoLI  being  Saallydutt  afk 
Viokaburg  by  Orant 
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CHAPTER   XX'III. 

8IK0E  AND  CAFTUBE  01*  VICKSBUBO  AND  POBT  HOD80N. 

N  immediate  assault  upon  the  defenses  of  Vicksburg 
seemed  to  Grant  an  imperative  necessity.  His  army 
was  not  strong  enough  to  invest  the  post  so  abso- 
lutely as  to  make  a  sortie  by  Pemberton,  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  his  forces  with  Johnston,  in 
Grant's  rear,  an  impossibility.  He  was  holding  a  line 
almost  twenty  miles  in  extent,  from  the  Yazoo  to 
the  Mississippi  at  Warrenton,  and  so  thin  on  its 
extreme  left  that  it  was  little  more  than  a  series 
of  pickets.  Johnston  was  at  Canton,  receiving  re-enforcements  from 
Bragg's  army,  in  Tennessee,  for  his  five  thousand  troops  with  whom  he  fled 
from  Jackson.'  He  was  making  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  collect  a  force 
raffieient  to  warrant  him  in  falling  upon  Grant's  rear,  and  endeavoring  to 
compel  him. to  raise  the  siege.  That  danger  was  imminent,  and  there  seemed 
but  one  way  to  avert  it, 
and  that  was  by  a  speedy 
capture  of  the  post  and 
garrisoa  If  Grant  could 
possess  himself  of  Yicks- 
baig  immediately,  he 
might  turn  upon  John- 
ston and  drive  him  from 
the  State  of  Mississippi, 
and,  holding  all  of  the 
nulroads,  and  practical 
military  highways,  effect- 
ually secure  to  the  Na- 
tionals ail  territory  west 
of  the  Tombigbee  River, 
thereby  saving  the  Gov- 
ernment the  sending  of 
rfrenforcements  to  him 
which  were  so  much 
needed  elsewhere.  In 
view  of  impending  dan- 
ger, and  of  the  importance  of  the  immediate  capture  of  Vicksburg,  and  with 
the  belief  that  in  the  then  demoralized  state  of  Pemberton's  army,  because 

>  See  pagt:6ll& 
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of  recent  reverses,  the  task  would  be  comparatively  easy,  Grant  resolved 
to  attempt  it.  His  troops  were  impatient  to  possess  the  object  of  their  toils 
for  months,  and  he  was  satisfied  that,  if  an  immediate  assault  should  end  in 
failure,  they  woidd  work  better  in  the  trenches  while  prosecuting  a  r^nlar 
siege,  than  they  would  do  if  denied  an  opportunity  to  capture  the  post  by 
direct  assault.  Grant  therefore  prepared  to  storm  the  Confederate  works  on 
the  day  after  the  arrival  of  his  troops  before  them,  which  had  occurred  on 
the  anniversary  of  Farragut's  advent  there  the  year  before.  He  made  his 
head-qnarters  in  his  tent,  pitched  in  a  canebrake  near  an  immense  tree,  in  the 
edge  of  a  wood  on  the  farm  of  E.  B.  Willis,  about  three  miles  northeast 
from  Vicksburg,  and  there  he  issued  his  orders  for  assault. 

Grant  ordered  the  attack  to  be  conunenced  at  two  o'clock  in  the  aHer- 
noon  of  the  19th.*    It  was  begun  by  Sherman's  corps,  which  was 
nearest  the  works  on  the  northeastern  side'of  the  city,  which  lay 
on  both  sides  of  the  old  Jackson  road,  the  one  on  the  right,  in  approaching 

the  town,  known  as 
Fort  Hill,  and  the  one 
-on  the  left  as  Fort  Beau- 
regard. The  attack 
was  directed  upon  the 
former.  Blair's  divi- 
sion took  the  lead,  fol- 
lowed by  Tattle's  .as  » 
support.  As  it  moved, 
it  occupied  both  sides 
of  the  road.  The  ground 
was  very  rough,  and 
was  cleft  by  deep 
chasms,  in  which  were 
trees  standing  and 
trees  felled ;  and  along 
the  entire  front  of  the  Confederate  works  was  such  a  Ungle  of  hills  and 
obstacles  that  the  approach  was  excessively  difficult  and  perilous. 

There  had  been  artillery  skirmishing  and  sharp-shooting  all  the  morning: 
now  there  was  to  be  close  work.  Both  parties  were  nerved  for  the  task 
Steadily  Blair's  regiments  moved  on,  and  their  first  blow  was  given  to  Gene- 
ral Schoup's  Louisiana  brigade,  which  struck  back  powerfully  and  manfully. 
After  a  slight  recoil,  Blair's  troops  moved  on  across  the  ditch  to  the  exterior 
slope  of  the  works,  where  the  Thirteenth  Regulars,  of  General  Giles  Smith's 
brigade,  planted  the  flag  of  the  Republic,  but  at  the  cost  of  seventy-seven  of 
its  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  its  leader.  Captain  Washington,  being  am(H>g 
the  fatally  wounded.  The  Eighty-third  Indiana  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-seventh  Illinois  also  gallantly  gained  the  slope,  but  all  were  unable 
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'  Thl«  la  >  Tlcw  of  the  pisee  of  Orant'a  hnd-qnartrn,  u  It  appeared  when  the  wriU'r  aketehod  It,  on  the  IM 
of  April,  18««.  Ho  wa«  accompanied  to  the  apot  by  Captain  White,  of  Qeneral  T.  J.  Wood's  aUC  vho  na  «■ 
Um  atoff  of  General  hdfgtt  durlnc  the  alcge,  and  waa  Tory  often  at  hoad-qoarten.  There  Itey  taond  the  two- 
lator  of  Orant'a  tele^aph,  wen  la  the  pictnre  on  the  lapllng  between  the  Uirge  tree  and  the  teaL  'The  poilUea 
and  form  of  Grant's  tent  and  Ua  vernml.i.  compoeed  of  a  nide  frame-work  covered  with  cane-leavea,  were  flf« 
to  the  writer  by  Captain  White,  and  a  dollnentlon  of  IL  which  he  pmnnanoeil  correct,  woa  added  to  tb''  (k'ttt, 
aod  ao  reaturee  the  appearance  of  lUe  head  quarters  at  the  lime  of  the  slog*. 
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to  enter,  in  the  face  of  the  most  determined  resistance.  Perceiving  that  they 
were  exposed  to  destruction  in  detail,  Sherman  recalled  them  at  dark  to 
places  of  safety  behind  the  hills,  and  the  assault  was  abandoned.  The  other 
corps  succeeded  in  getting  into  good  positions  nearer  the  Confederate  works 
while  this  struggle  was  going  on  at  the  right,  but  did  not  participate  much 
ID  the  contest  of  the  day. 

Two  days  succeeding  this  attack  were  occupied  in  heavy  skirmishing,  in 
bringing  np  from  the  Yazoo  and  distributing  supplies  to  the  army,  making 
roads,  planting  cannon,  and  otherwise  preparing  for  another  assault.  Grant 
informed  Admiral  Porter  of  his  intentions,  and  requested  him  to 

*  Mftv  1S68L 

engage  the  batteries  on  the  river  front,  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t,* 
as  a  diversion,  as  he  intended  to  storm  their  works  on  the  land  side  with  his 
entire  anny  the  following  morning.  Porter  opened  fire  accordingly,  and  all 
night  long  he  kept  six  mortars  playing  upon  the  town  and  the  works,  and 
eent  the  Benton,  Mound  City,  and  Carondelet  to  shell  the  water  batteries 
and  other  places  where  troops  might  be  resting.  It  was  a  fearful  night  in 
■  Vicksburg,  but  the  next  day  was  more  fearful  stilL  It  dawned  gloriously. 
The  sky  was  unclouded,  and  the  troops  and  citizens  within  the  circum- 
vallating  lines  of  the  Confederates  were  so  encouraged  by  the  failure  of  the 
assault  on  the  1 9th,  that  they  had  no  doubt  that  the  garrison  could  hold  out 
until  succor  should  arrive. 

Grant  ordered  an  assault  by  his  whole  line  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  22d.  That  there  might  be  perfect  concert  of  action,  the  corps  com- 
manders set  their  watches  by  his,  and  at  a  proper  time  the  chief  took  position 
near  McPherson's  front,  where  he  might  overlook  much  of  the  field  of  strife. 
At  the  appointed  hour  the  storming  columns  all  moved  forward,  while  Por- 
ter's mortars  and  the  cannon  of  his  gun-boats  were  pelting  the  batteries  and 
the  city  furiously  wit^  shot  and  shell,  and  receiving  in  return  many  a  cnish- 
ing  reply  from  the  mouths  of  "  Whistling  Dick,"  on  the  main  fort,'  and  other 
heavy  guns. 

As  on  the  19th,  so  now,  Blair's  division  formed  the  advance  of  Sherman's 
colamn,  its  van  being  the  brigade  of  General  Hugh  S.  Ewing,  of  the  Thirtieth 
Ohio,  with  those  of  Giles  Smitli  and  T.  Kilby  Smith  following  in  support. 
In  the  advance  sharp-shooters  were  actively  skirmishing,  and  with  them  was 
a  small  party  carrying  materials  for  bridging  the  ditches.  At  the  same  time 
five  batteries  (Wood's,  Barrett's,  Waterhouse's,  Spoor's,  and  Hart's)  were 
concentrating  their  fire  upon  Fort  Hill,  or  the  northeast  bastion  of  the  works 
at  the  designated  point  of  attack. 

.  Onward  the  van  moved,  with  no  signs  of  a  foe  on  their  front  nntil  they 
reached  the  salient  of  the  bastion,  and  were  near  the  sally-port,  when  there 
sprang  up  before  them  on  the  parapet,  as  if  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  two 
rows  of  sharp-shooters,  whose  terrible  volleys  swept  down  the  first  line  near  ■ 
them  in  an  instant.  The  rear  of  the  column  then  attempted  to  push  on,  but 
was  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  Bending  their  course  a  little  to  the  right, 
Ewing's  braves  crossed  the  ditch  on  the  left  face  of  the  bastion,  and,  climbing 
the  slope,  planted  the  National  flag  near  the  top  of  the  parapet,  and.  there 
sheltered  themselves  from  the  sharp-shooters  on  their  flank,  in  holes  which 


■  See  note  2,  lage  6S4. 
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they  burrowed  in  the  bank  for  the  purpose.  Meanwhile  Giles  Smith's 
brigade  had  taken  a  position  where  it  seriously  menaced  the  parapet  at 
another  point,  and  that  of  T.  Kilby  Smith,  deployed  on  an  off  slope  of  tb« 
spur  of  a  hill,  assisted  Ewing  in  keeping  the  Confederates  quiet  within  the 
works  by  firing  at  every  head  seen  above  the  parapet.  The  storming  party 
held  their  ground  under  cover  of  the  artillery,  but  when,  finally,  the  brigade* 
of  Giles  Smith,  in  connection  with  that  of  Ransom,  of  McPherson's  oorpn, 
attempted  to  carry  the  parapet  by  assault,  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss. 

While  this  struggle  was  occurring,  Steele's  division  had  been  fighting  xX 
the  Grave- Yard  Bastion,  half  a  mile  farther  to  the  right  of  Fort  Hill,  as  des. 
perately,  and  without  gaining  any  visible  advantage.  It  had  pushed  acroM 
deep  chasms  and  ravines,  and  made  its  way  iip  to  the  parapet  in  the  face  of 
a  heavy  fire.  It  failed  to  carry  it,  but  held  the  hillside  until  dark,  when  it  too 
was  withdrawn.  But  while  these  struggles  were  going  on,  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock,  Grant  was  encoui-aged  by  a  dispatch  from  McClemand  on  the 
left,  "  stating  positively  and  nnequivccally  that  he  was  in  possession  oi,  and  . 
still  held,  two  of  the  enemy's  forts ;  that  the  American  flag  waved  over, 
them,"  and  asking  him  "  to  have  Sherman  and  McPherson  make  a  diversion 
in  his  favor."'  On  the  strength  of  this  assurance,  Sherman  renewed  the 
assault  on  his  left  front,  by  sending  Tuttle  forward.  Mower's  brigade  charged 
up  to  the  position  from  which  Ewing  had  been  repulsed,  and  the  colors  of 
his  leading  regiment  (Eleventh  Missouri)  were  soon  planted  by  the  side  of 
those  of  Blair's  storming  party,  which  remained  there.  Aft«r  heavy  loss  and 
no  substantial  advantage  gained,  this  second  storming  party  was  withdraini 
under  cover  of  darkness. 

Turning  farther  toward  the  left,  we  find  'McPherson's  corps  in  the  center, 
vying  with  Sherman's  in  the  spirit  of  its  attacks,  and  sharing  with  it  the 
calamities  of  heavy  losses  and  the  mortifications  of  defeat.  It  is  believed 
that  McPherson  lost  ten  men  to  one  of  the  assailed  party,  in  his  endeavors 
to  carry  the  main  fort,  near  the  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  railway.  He  gained 
some  ground,  but  most  of  it  was  abandoned  in  the  evening. 

On  the  left  McClemand  assailed  the  works  most  gallantly,  bat  with  less 
positive  success  than  he  seems  to  have  supposed.  Precisely  at  the  appointed 
hour  his  storming  party,  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Lawler  and  Landmin, 
rushed  impetuously  upon  the  works  southeast  of  the  pity,  and  within  the 
space  of  fifteen  minutes  carried  the  ditch,  slope,  and  bastion  of  the  redonbt 
immediately  on  their  front.  Sergeant  Griffith  and  eleven  privates  of  the 
Twenty-second  Iowa  entered  it  as  conquerors,  but  all  were  prostrated  within 
it  but  Griffith,  who  escaped,  and  took  with  him  thirteen  prisoners.  Mean- 
While  the  colors  of  the  Forty-eighth  Ohio  and  Seventy-seventh  Illinois  had 
.  been  raised  on  the  bastion,  and  the  brigades  of  Benton  and  Burbridge, 
inspirited  by  the  success  of  Lawler  and  Landrum,  had  carried  the  ditch  and 
slope  of  another  strong  earthwork,  and  planted  their  colors  there.  At  the 
same  time  a  gun  of  the  fort  had  been  disabled  by  shot  from  a  piece  of  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  battery,  which  Captain  White  had  dragged  by  hand  to 
the  ditch,  and  fired  into  an  embrasure. 

>  S«c  Geuml  Onnt't  Brport,  Jnlj  ft.  ISCt 
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Believing  his  winnings  thus  far  to  be  permanent,  McClemand  sent  the 
dispatch  to  Grant  already  mentioned,  to  which  the  latter  replied  by  telling 
him  to  order  up  McArthur,  of  his  own  (McClemand's)  corps,  to  his  assist- 
ance. Before  receiving  this  order  McClemand  had  sent  another  dispatch 
similar  to  the  first,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  third,  in  which  he  said, 
*'We  hare  gained  the  enemy's  intrenchments  at  several  points,  but  are 
brought  to  a  stand ;"  and  in  a  postscript  informed  Grant  that  his  troops 
were  all  engaged,  and  he  could  not  "  withdraw  any  to  re-enforce  others." 
Grant,  who  was  in  a  commanding  position,  "  could  not  see  his  possession  of 
the  forts,"  he  said,  "  nor  the  necessity  for  re-enforcements,  as  represented 
in  his  dispatches,"  and  expressed  to  both  Sherman  and  McPherson  his  doubts 
of  their  correctness ;  yet,  unwilling  to  allow  any  opportunity  to  capture 
the  post  to  escape,  he  ordered  Quinby's  division  of  Mcpherson's  corps  to 
report  to  McClemand.  He  also  made  the  diversion  in  his  favor  already  men- 
tioned, which,  Grant  said,  "  resulted  in  the  increase  of  our  mortality  list  full 
fifty  per  cent.,  without  advancing  our  position  or  giving  us  other  advan- 
tages."' Two  hours  later,  McClemand  informed  Grant  that  he  had  lost 
.  no  ground ;  that  some  of  his  men  were  in  two  of  the  forts,  which  were  com- 
manded by  the  rifle-pits  in  the  rear,  and  that  he  was  hard  pressed.  He  had 
really  gained  no  substantial  advantage.  He  attributed  his  failure  to  do  so 
to  a  lack  of  proper  support,  McArthur  being  some  miles  distant  when 
Grant's  order  came  to  call  him  up,  and  Quinby  not  arriving  until  twilight.* 
Meanwhile  Osterhans  and  Hovey,  on  the  left  of  McClemand,  had  been 
onsnccessful  in  their  assaults.  Porter  had  joined  in  the  fight  from  the  river 
with  his  mortars  and  gun-boats,  increasing  the  horrors  of  the  day  in  the  city.' 
Night  closed  in    with  positive  defeat  and   heavy  loss   •   the    National 


>  e««  Qnot's  Keport,  Jol^  i,  ISOw 

*  In  *  cnngntaUtory  iddreu  to  his  troop*.  Oenenl  MeCl«niMKt  rrflMted  opon  O^iwrul  Omnt  mhI  tb«  dU- 
peaMoo  of  his  troops  st  the  time  of  the  ueaalt.  The  eommniHlliig-geDeral,  pereeirlog  ta  this  itrent  Omnger  tu 
the  harOMay  ud  cffleienef  ut  the  army,  and  anwillliig  tn  allow  sooh  a  phase  of  iBSabontinatlon  ti>  tx-oome  • 
pneedcDt,  relieved  General  McClemand  from  cammand,  on  the  ISth  of  Jnoe,  and  assigned  It  tu  Ovnrral 
■.  O.  a  Ord. 

•  Qfant  hod  requested  Porter  to  shell'  the  bin  batteries  at  Vtoksborg  on  the  morning  of  the  assanit,  frnn 
half-paat  nine  antil  half-post  ten  o'elxek,  to  annoy  the  garrison  while  the  army  sboukl  attack.  Aceord- 
tagly,  In  the  morning  the  ifound  City^  Benton^  Tu^ntmMa,  and  CarontUM  were  sent  down  the  rlrcr,  and 
martt  on  attack  at  the  prescribed  time  on  the  bill  botterleo,  oppoalte  the  canal,  and  soon  sllence<l  them.  Porter 
than  poshed  three  of  them  npto  the  water  butteries,  leaving  the  T'lueumMa  to  keep  the  hill  batteries  still. 
They  bad  a  furioos  flgbt  with  the  water  batteries,  and  were  repulsed  after  recelrlnc  sevrnil  wounds.  ^^Tbis,** 
said  the  Admlial,  ''was  the  hottest  light  the  gon-boats  had  erer  been  under,  the  water  batteries  being  more  on 
a  laTel  with  them  than  uinal."  Tet  he  did  not  hare  a  man  killed,  and  only  a  few  were  wounded.  Hia  ressel^ 
flffatlDg  bow  on,  were  not  much  damaged.— Beport  of  Admiral  Porter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Nary,  Hay 
«  >S«8. 

We  bsTC  remarked  that  the  day  of  the  assault  was  a  terrible  one  in  Vleksbnrg.  The  following  notioe  of  it, 
from  the  diary  of  a  citise^  during  the  siege,  fh*m  the  17th  (tf  Hay  to  the  4th  of  July,  irlres  a  rlrid  picture  of 
tkoae  bomrs :  "  fHdan,  May  St.— The  morning  of  this  day  opened  In  the  same  manner  as  the  preriaus  one 
had  dooed.  There  had  been  no  lull  In  the  shelling  all  night,  and  aa  daylight  approached,  it  grew  mure  rapid 
aad  fbriooa  Early  In  the  morning,  ton,  the  battle  began  to  rage  in  the  rear.  A  terrible  onshinght  waa  made  on 
tha  center  lint,  and  then  extended  brtber  to  the  left,  where  a  terrific  struggle  took  place,  resnlting  In  the 
rapalsa  of  the  attacking  party.  Four  gun-boats  aliu  came  up  to  engage  the  batteries.  At  this  time  the  scene 
preaenled  an  awfully  sublime  and  ti'iTiflo.spvctacle — three  points  being  sttacked  st  once,  to  wit,  the  rifle-pits,  by 
the  army  In  the  rear;  the  rlly,  by  lbs  mortars  opposite ;  snd  the  batteries,  by  the  gun-boats.  Such  cannon- 
ading and  shelling  has  perhaps  scarcely  erer  been  equaled,  and  the  city  was  entirely  nntenable,  though  women 
and  children  were  on  the  streeto.  It  was  not  safe  IW»m  behind  or  before,  snd  every  port  of  the  city  was  alike 
within  range  of  the  Federal  guns.  The  gun-boats  withdrew  after  a  short  engagement,  but  tbo  inortara  kept  np 
shelling,  snd  the  armies  continued  fighting  all  day.  Several  desperate  charges  were  made  In  force  against  the 
llneo.  without  seeompllshlng  their  object.  It  would  require  the  pen  of  a  poet  to  depict  the  aw/bl  sublimity  of 
iMe  day's  work.  The  Incessant  booming  of  cannon,  and  the  bans  of  small  arms,  Intermingled  with  the  howllnf 
gt  otaf  lla  and  tha  whistling  of  HtnM  bolls,  made  the  day  truly  moat  hldi-oaa." 
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army,'  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  troops  were  recalled  from  the 
more  advanced  and  exposed  positions,  leaving  pickets  to  hold  the  ground 
which  had  been  absolutely  gained. 

"  After  the  failure  of  the  22d,"  Grant  said  in  his  report,  "  I  determined 
upon  a  regular  siege."  The  post  was  completely  invested.  The  Nationals 
held  military  possession  of  the  peninsula  opposite  Vicksbnrg,  and  Admiral 
Porter,  with  hb  fleet  and  floating  batteries  (scows  bearing  13>inch  mortan 
and  100-pounder  Parrott  guns,  moored  under  the  banks  securely,  where  they 
could  throw  shells  into  the  city),  firmly  held  the  water  in  front  of  the  town. 
The  beleaguered  garrison  was  composed  of  only  about  fifteen  thousand 
efiective  men,  out  of  about  thirty  thousand  within  the  lines,  as  Grant  was 
oflicially  informed  five  days  after  the  assault,  with  short  rations  for  only  a 
month,  and  their  commander  calling  earnestly  on  Johnston  for  aid.*  But  the 
latter  was  almost  powerless  to  help.  "  I  am  too  weak  to  save  Vicksburg," 
he  wrote  to  Pemberton  on  the  29th,*  in  reply  to  a  dispatch  that 
*''  reached  him.     "  Can  do  no  more  than  attempt  to  save  you  and 

your  garrison."    General  Frank  K.  Gardner,  at  Port  iludson,  to  whom,  so 

early  as  the  19th,  Johnston  had  sent 
orders  to  evacuate  that  place  and 
join  Pemberton,  was  now  also  call- 
ing  for  help,*  and  telling 
his  chief  that  National 
troops  were  about  to  cross  the 
Mississippi  at  Bayou  Sara,  above 
him,  and  that  the  whole  of  Banks's 
force  at  Baton  Rouge  was  on  his 
front.  Johnston  could  only  repeat 
his  orders  for  the  evacuation,  and 
say,  "You  cannot  be  re-enforced 
Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  invested. 
At  every  risk  save  the  troops,  and 
if  practicable  move  in  this  directioa" 
nmnc  «.  •A.m.u.  .jj^jg  ^;^  ^^^  ^^j^  Gardner,  for  be- 

fore he  could  receive  it  Port  Hudson  was  invested,  and  the  sad  firuits  o( 
Jefferson  Davis's  interference  with  Johnston's  orders  were  fast  ripening. 
And  all  that  Johnston  could  do  for  Pemberton,  at  that  time,  was  to  send 
him,  by  smugglers,  about  forty  thousand  percussion  caps.' 

When  the  victory  at  Champion  Hills  was  won.  Grant  declared  that  the 
capture  of  Vicksburg  was  then  secured.  Yet  he  relaxed  no  vigilance  or 
efforts.     Now,  when  he  felt  certain  that  the  post  must  soon  fall  into  his 

'  The  National  loss  was  almoat  8,000  men. 

*  On  the  STth  of  Haj  Pemberton  aent  ont  a  eonrier  irlth  a  diap-teh  to  Jnhnaton,  In  which  be  taM:— *l 
hare  IS,000  men  In  Vicksburg,  and  rations  for  thirty  dajs— one  meal  a  day*  Come  to  my  aid  with  Sd^m* 
If  you  cannot  do  this  within  ten  days,  yoa  bad  better  rftreal.  Anmanltlon  Is  almoat  extaaasted,  etpedslly 
percasslon  caps."  The  courier  (Donglaa,  of  tlUnola,  who  was  tired  of  the  Confederate  serrlcej^antal  thisdl*- 
|»ateh  to  Grant,  by  which  the  poverty  and  weaknesa  of  his  nnta^nlst  were  revealed. 

*  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  Report  to  B.  Cooper,  Norember  1, 18<8. 

•  la  tk«  DI«T  af  >  ConUarato  I>  FamlxiloaS  arair,  IkM  la  IW  dty,  qa>lH  la  tba  /MtOitm  ««»«■<  iW  wrikt  ••»,>■•;<*'=' 
*  Vvbav*  bMBoa  half  r«U<iii  of  «mim  con  brMd  Md  poor  bacf  for  l««  dan.'*  Oa  Ik*  IM  af  Jbm  W  wratei-'W*  anaaaM^S 
l>aan  bfaad.  aa4  kair  lallaai  of  tkaL'  Ha  laaordad  that  Iha  baat  pva  aal  on  tkr  IMh  of  JaM,  aa4  Uwt  Ika;  •ran  -*»wlaf  •»««»•' 
a  poaD4  of  bacoa  to  tba  majt.* 
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hands,,  he  made  that  event  doubly  sure  by  calling  re-enforcements  to  his 
army.  His  effective  men,  .after  the  assault,  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand 
in  number,  but  to  these  were  very  soon  added  the  divisions  of  General  Lau- 
man  and  four  regiments  from  Memphis,  with  the  divisions  of  Generals  A.  J. 
Smith  and  Kimball,  of  the  Sixteenth  corps.  These  were  assigned  to  the 
command  of  General  Washbume.  On  the  11th  of  June  General  Uerron 
arrived  with  his  division  from  the  Department  of  Missouri,  and  on  the  14th 
two  divisions  of  the  Ninth  corps  came,  under  General  Parke.  Now  the 
investment  of  Vickshurg  was  made  absolute,  with  Sherman's  corps  on  the 
extreme  right,  McPherson's  next,  and  extending  to  the  railway,  and  Ord's 
(late  McClemand's)  on  the  left,  the  investment  in  that  direction  being  made 
complete  by  the  divisions  of  Herron  and  Lauman,  the  latter  lying  across 
Stout's  Bayou,  and  touching  the  blufis  on  the  river.  Parke's  corps,  and  the 
divisions  of  Smith  and  Kimball,  were  sent  to  Haines's  Bluff,  where  fortifica- 
tions commanding  the  land  side  had  been  erected  to  confront  any  attempt 
that  Johnston  might  make  in  that  direction. 

Meanwhile  Admiral  Porter  had  made  complete  and  ample  arrangements 
for  the  most  efficient  co-operation  on  the  river,  and  his  skill  and  zeal  were 
felt  throughout  the  siege.  While  his  heavier  vessels  and  the  mortars  and 
great  Parrott  gtms  on  the  scows  already  mentioned  were  doing  effective  work 
in  the  immediate  operations  of  the  siege,'  his  smaller  vessels  were  patrolling 
the  river,  to  keep  its  banks  clear  of  guerrillas,  who  were  gathering  in 
strength  on  the  western  side,  and  to  prevent  supplies  reaching  Vicksburg. 
And  so  skillfully  were  his  vessels  handled  during  the  close  siege,  that  only 
one  of  them  was  badly  disabled,*  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  casualties  on 
that  vessel,  he  lost  only  six  or  seven  men  lulled  and  wonnded.* 

For  a  month  General  Grant  closely  invested  Vicksburg.  Day  after  day 
he  drew  his  lines  nearer  and  nearer,  crowning  hill  after  hill  with'  batteries, 
and  mining  assiduously  in  the  direction  of  the  stronger  works  of  his  foe, 
with  the  intention  of  blowing  them  high  in  air.  Day  and  night,  with  only 
slight  intermissions,  his  heavy  guns  and  those  of  Porter  were  hurling  shot 
and  shell  with  fearful  effect  'into  the  city,  and  its  suburbs  within  the  lines, 

>  For  furty-two  days  the  niortar-bosta  were  st  work  withoot  Intermbston.  Dnriog  that  Uin«  they  flrod 
T.OOO  mortar  ahella,  and  the  guc-boata  fired  4|S00  shells. — Porter's  EeporL 

*  The  Vindnitati,  Ueutenaot  Oeorge  II.  Bscbe  eommandlng.  She  had  been  prepared  with  bales  of  btj 
and  eottnn,  and  sent  to  assist  In  sllenelng  a  troablesome  water  battery.  After  bring  fired  at  seTersl  times  by 
"  Whlatling  Dick,"  as  she  mored  down  without  being  hit,  she  went  on  with  a  fhll  head  of  steoni  toward  the 
position  assigned  her,  under  the  fire  of  all  the  river  batteries.  At  length  a  ball  entered  her  magazine,  andcnnsed 
it  to  be  drowned,  and  she  began  to  sink.  Shortly  afterward  her  starboard  tiller  was  carriefl  away.  Ucr  oom- 
nunder  ran  her  ashore  at  the  peninsula,  where  she  sunk.  In  attempting  to  swim  ashore  fW>m  her,  aiMmt  fifteen 
of  her  people  were  drowned  Twenty-fire  were  killed  and  wonnded.  The  (Xnolnnati  went  down  with  her 
cidors  nailed  to  the  stump  of  her  mnst     She  was  nfterwnrd  raised, 

>  Beport  of  Admiral  D.  I>.  Porter,  dated  "  Black  Hawk,  July  4,  ISCH."  The  printing-press  on  board  the  flag- 
ship was  *>mployed  for  other  than  official  bnsincaa.  To  while  away  the  tedious  hours  of  the  ofllcers  and  men;  a 
Journal  was  printed  on  a  broad-side,  cntitlcd,  T>n  Slack  Hawk  CkronMe,  and  contained  notices  of  the  evepls 
of  the  siege  on  land  and  water  as  It  progressed,  often  In  a  strain  of  wit  and  humor  that  mnst  hare  been  agreea- 
ble to  the  readers.  The  first  number,  Issued  on  the  8th  of  June,  Is  before  the  writer.  It  Is  well  printed  on  dull 
yellow  paper.  In  two  columns.  **Terms,  t,000  dollars  per  annum  in  Confederate  notes,  or  equal  weight  In  cord- 
wood."  It  Infilrmcd  the  public,  "that  no  special  reporter  belonged  to  the  establishment,''  and  therefore  nothing 
but  the  truth  might  be  expected.  The  contents  were  composed  generally  of  short  items.  In  noticing  the  dis- 
aster Id  the  Cincinnati,  the  editor  s.iid:— "On  the  morning  of  May  47,  the  gnn-boat  '  Ctneinnati,'  packed  wlih 
all  kinds  of  fender*,  went  down  to  eo-opeT«te  with  Oencral  Sherman  in  an  attaok  on  a  water  battery  and  rlfic- 
(lits.  Said  battery,  harinc  grown  dnrini;  the  night,  sent  foma  ugly  customers  after  onr  gnn-boat,  which  ressi-l 
•vtlred  on  finding  the  place  too  ht>t  for  her.  baring  first  receired  three  or  foor  shots  In  ber  bottom,  Kot  wishing 
to  be  annoyed  by  the  enemy,  she  wisely  sunk  in  time  fhthoms  of  water,  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  shot,  when 
the  offlcen  and  crew  coolly  went  In  to  bathe." 
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making  it  hell  for  the  inhabitants,  and  the  soldiers  too,  who  songht  shelter 
for  limb  and  life  in  caves  dug  in  the  steep  banks  where  streets  passed  through 
the  hills.  In  these  the  women  and  children  of  whole  families,  free  and  bond, 
found  protection  from  the  iron  hail  that  perforated  the  houses,  plowed  the 
streets,  and  even  penetrated  to  these  subterranean  habitations,  where  gentle 


eATB  HiAS  ncUBuao.- 


women  were  waiting  and  praying  for  deliverance,  and  where  children  were 
bom.'  It  was  a  terrible  ordeal,  and  yet  during  that  long  siege  very  few  per- 
sons, not  in  the  army,  lost  their  lives. 

Pemberton's  only  hope  for  deliverance  was  in  the  ability  of  Johnston  t« 
compel  Grant  to  raise  the  siege.     With  that  hope  he  held  out  against  a  mol- 


■  The  streeta  of  Yieksbiir;  »n  eat  through  the  hills,  and  honan  arc  oftrn  mm  tii  ehora  tba  atmt  { 
(era.  In  tha  perpendlenlar  banka  formed  bj  theae  enttlnga,Bn<i  compoaed  of  da;-,  carea  were  dng  al  U»  bri- 
ning of  the  alege,  eome  of  tlMH 
aaffidently  large  to  aoeumniodatt 
whole  (ainlltra,  and  in  Km  ta- 
Btancea  eommanicating  wiifa  rMk 
oilier  bj  corridon^  Bach  ru  tU 
character  of  aome  made  oa  Ha*a 
Street,  oppoalte  the  hooae  of  Cet- 
"•ncl  Lrnian  J.  Strong,  for  the  o" 
of  hia  famllj  and  othna,  >nd  <l 
which  the  writer  made  the  tcnm- 
panjlngaketch.  In  April,  isn  TU 
nres  were  then  In  o  partially 
mined  atate,  as  wrrr  nit>rt  rf 
them  In  and  nronrnl  Vicksfcurf, 
for  mlna  had  washed  the  baati 
awaj,  or  hod  caused  the  flUlAf  af 
the  cavca.  In  this  picture  the  tr 
p<-aronce.  of  the  carea  la  the* 
beat  estate  Is  delineated,  witk  far 
niture,  in  sccnrdanoe  with  dearrip- 
tlona  gl  Ten  to  the  writer  ij  <I< 
Inh^ibltjula. 

A  graphic  acoonnt  of  err »li !» 
these  ciypU  la  given  In  a  little  volume  entitled,  Mtj  C>ttt-Hft  in  ridchurv,  hy  a  Lady,  pnblished  in  ljr» 
York  In  IBM.  It  was  written  by  the  wife  of  a  dnfcdcrato  officer  wlio  was  In  the  besieged  dty,  and  llvfil  i« 
one  of  theae  cavea  with  her  child  and  servants.  . 

The  pictare  In  the  text  above  gives  a  good  Idea  of  the  external  appearance  of  these  cavea.  In  tie  whor*-'  • 
the  dt/.  It  Is  from  a  akctch  made  by  the  writer  on  the  old  Jackson  nail,,  where  the  Beeood  XflMlKiili 
regiment  wss  stationed  daring  a  portion  of  the  sle^e.  In  the  view  Ihe  apectator  la  losfcing  down  lo»ai< 
Vlekaborg.    A  plain,  and  the  blulTs  on  the  border  of  the  Mlislsaippi,  ar<>  acen  In  the  dlatanwn 
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titadeof  temptations  to  yield.'  On  the  14th*  Johnston  sent  him  word  that 
all  he  could  attempt  to  do  was  to  save  the  garrison,  and  sug.  .j^^^  jgjg^ 
gested,  as  a  mode  of  extrication  and  conjunction,  a  simultaneous 
attack  upon  Grant's  line  at  a  given  point  by  his  own  troops  without,  and 
Pemberton's  within.  He  &sked  the  latter  to  designate  the  point  of  attack, 
north  of  the  railroad  (nearer  Johnston's  communications) ;  and  he  then 
informed  him  that  General  Taylor  (whom  Banks,  as  we  have  seen,*  had 
driven  from  the  heart  of  Louisiana,  and  who  was  gathering  forces  there 
again)  would  endeavor,  with  eight  thousand  men  from  Richmond,  in  that 
State,  to  open  communication  with  him  from  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
Already  that  commander  had  sent  between  two  and  three  thousand  troops, 
under  General  Henry  McCuUoch  (brother  of  Ben.,  who  was  killed  at  Pea 
Ridge),  to  strike  a  blow.  It  was  leveled  at  a  little  force,  chiefly  of  colored 
troops,  called  the  "  African  brigade,"  stationed  at  Millikcn's  Bend,  under 
General  Elias  S.  Dennis,  composed  of  about  fourteen  hundred'  effective  men, 
of  whom  all  but  one  ^  hundred  and  sixty  (the  Twenty-third  Iowa)  were 
negroes. 

McCuUoch's  blow  fell  first,  though  lightly,  on  the  Ninth  Louisiana  (col- 
ored), commanded  by  Colonel  H.  Lieb,  who  went  out  on  a  reeonnoissance 
from  Milliken's  Bend  toward  Rich- 
mond, on  the  6th  of 
June,'  preceded  by  two 
companies  of  the  Tenth  Illinois  cav-- 
alry.  Captain  Anderson.  Lieb  went 
within  three  miles  of  Richmond, 
where  he  encountered  Taylor's  pick- 
ets, and  fell  slowly  back  at  first. 
It  was  evident  that  a  heavy  force 
was  in  his  front.  Very  soon  some 
of  the  cavalry  came  dashing  back, 
hotly  pursued,  when  Lieb  formed 
his  troops  in  battle  order,  and  with 
one  volley  dispersed  the  pursuers. 
He  continued  to  fall  back,  and  the 
Confederates,     in    strong     number,  "■  "■'*"■ 

horse  and  foot,  pursued  nearly  up  to  the  earthworks  at  the  B  .nd. 

It  was  now  night,  and  the  Confederates  lay  on  their  arms,  expecting  to 
make  an  easy  conquest  of  Dennis's  force  in  the  morning.     The 
latter  was  on  the  alert,  and  when,  at  three  o'clock,'  the   Con- 


Jiine  1. 


•  Th«  ml«rortan«>  of  reinberton,  l^fure  ho  was  drlren  Into  VIckabnrg  by  Grant,  hail  bi-on  construed  by 
•omt  Into  crimes  He  was  eren  soctued  of  troasonnbli'  Intention*— of  selling  Vlcksbur^!."  These  chnrges 
reKlieS  blui.  Stung  by  them,  he  took  i  public  nccision  to  repel  theia.  After  the  fslluru  of  Oram's  assault  on 
tin  tU,  he  made  a  8|>«ech  to  the  dtliens  an<l  K.lilieri.  ••  You  hiive  beanl."  he  «al<l,  •'that  I  am  Incompetent 
ada  tnltor,  and  that  It  was  my  Intention  lo  st'll  Vlckshiu>r.  Follow  me,  and  yon  will  sec  the  cost  at  which  I 
will  sell  Vlcksbnrg.  When  ihe  last  pound  of  boof.  bacon,  and  flonr— the  last  grain  of  com.  the  last  eon-  ar.il 
ho*,  and  horae  and  do(^  shall  have  been  eonsnmrd,  and  the  last  man  shall  have  |>erlahed  In  the  trenches,  then. 
•ad  only  then,  will  I  tell  Vlcksbuig." 

'  See  page  <00. 

•  These  were  thi  Twenfy-thtrd  lowfi,  white ;  and  Ninth  nnd  Eleventh  I/>ulslan.-.  and  KIrjt  \ria«la»lnpi, 
eolored. 
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federates  rashed  to  the  assault,  with  the  cry  of  "No  quarter!"'  they  were 
met  by  a  volley  that  made  them  recoil  for  a  moment,  but  before  the  inex- 
perienced blacks  could  fire  more  than  another  volley,  they  had  rushed  over 
the  intcenchments.  Then  occurred  a  most  sanguinary  hand-to-hand  fight  for 
several  minutes,  with  bayonets  and  clubbed  muskets,  the  colored  troops  con- 
testing every  inch  of  grouhd  with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  and  answering  the 
question  often  asked,  "  Will  the  negroes  fight  ?"  with  a  distinct  affirmative, 
and  in  repetition  of  what  had  been  done  a  few  days  before  at  Port  Hudsoa' 
Combatants  were  found  after  the  struggle  close  together,  mutually  transfixed, 
the  white  and  the  black  face — the  master  and  the  slave — close  together  and 
equal  in  death. 

The  Confederates  drove  the  Nationals  from  their  works  to  the  levie, 
where  a  shai-p  contest  was  kept  up  until  noon.  Fortunately  for  the  Nation- 
als, Porter  had  received  word  the  night  before  of  the  investment  of  Milli- 
ken's  Bend,  .and  had  ordered  the  gun-boats  Choctaw  and  Lexington  to  the 
aid  of  the  garrison.  This  order  was  obeyed.  They  joined  the  troops  in  the 
struggle,  and  at  meridian  the  Confederates  were  repulsed,  and  were  punned 
a  short  distance,  with  a  loss  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and 
three  hundred  wounded.  The  National  loss  was  one  hOndred  and  twenty- 
seven  killed,  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  wounded,  and  about  three  hun- 
dred missing.*  A  week  later,  the  Confederates  were  driven  out  of  Richmond 
by  an  expedition  from  Young's  Point,  composed  of  the  command  of  Genenl 
Mowry,  and  the  marine  brigade  under  General  R.  W.  EUet. 

Grant  pressed  the  siege  with  vigor  as  June  wore  away.  Johnston  was 
beyond  the  Big  Black,  chafing  with  impatience  to  do  something  to  save  the 
beleaguered  garrison,  but  in  vain,  for  he  could  not  collect  troops  suflieient 
for  the  purpose,  while  Pemberton,  still  hoping  for  succor,  fought  on,  and  suf- 
fered with  the  heart-sickness  of  hope  deferred.     Finally,  on  the 

•  Jonf,  1808.  ,  -r,,,,  ,, 

21st*,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Johnston,  who  had  moved  out  from 
Canton  as  far  as  Vernon,  near  the  Big  Black,  recommending  him  to  move 
north  of  the  railroad  toward  Vicksburg,  to  keep  the  attention  of  the 
Nationals  attracted  to  that  side,  while  the  garrison  should  move  down  the 
Warrenton  road  at  the  proper  time,  break  through  the  investing  line,  and, 
crossing  the  Big  Black  at  Hankinson's  Ferry,  escape.  Evidently  doubting 
the  success  of  his  proposed  movement,  Pemberton  suggested  to  Johnston, 
the  next  day,  the  propriety  of  abandoning  Vicksburg,  and  proposing  to  Grant 
the  passing  out  of  all  the  troops  "  with  their  arms  and  equipage."  Johnston 
declined  taking  this  step,  because  he  said  it  would  be  a  confession  of  weak- 

*  It  la  MMrted,  upon  vhat  M«n»  good  antborlty,  that  nnlcn  went  out  n^>in  the  chief  eonqiinlora  mt  Bkk- 
mond.  after  the  pmniulgation  of  the  Presidents  tViH-Jamatlon  of  Emaoclpation,  to  give  no  qnarter  to  co1«f¥j 
troap^  and  the  officers  commamling  them.  That  certainly  was  the  practice  in  serfnil  Inslanoea.  In  the  Sfki 
here  Jn«t  rerorded,  the  Confederates  acem  to  have  mailc  it  their  special  business  to  ItUl  the  nfllcns  eaiDmanilite 
the  colored  troops.    The  casunltieit  among  them  Bfaowed  this. 

*  Up  t«i  about  this  time  there  bad  been  no  good  opportunity  to  try  the  mettle  of  the  negroes  In  opef  battle 
Those  upon  whom  this  first  trial  fell  were,  like  all  the  others.  Inexperienced  and  mw  reemita,  baring  had  rrrr 
little  time  for  discipline  or  drllL  The  vaior  with  which  they  fought  here,  and  at  Port  Ilndsan  a  trw  daya  brft«». 
satisfied  the  loyal  public,  and  the  Confederates,  that  the  negro  hencefurih  would  be  a  power  in  rallltiiry  open- 
tlons.  The  writer  met  Colonel  Lleb  at  Vlclssbnrg  in  April,  18*6,  who  Informed  him  that  bi>  eipertenee  «l  MM- 
Ilken^s  Bend  at  the  time  we  are  eonslderlng,  and  erer  afterward,  with  negro  troops,  satisfied  him  that  tber9 1* 
no  better  material  for  soldiers  than  they.  Colonel  Lleb  had  held  distinguished  rank  In  mlHtiry  HrrKt  t> 
Europe,  and  had  much  experience  In  the  discipline  of  troops. 

»  See  Report  of  General  Ellas  S.  Denn's  to  J.  A.  Rnwllna,  Apsisiant  AdJntant-aenenI,  J«r«  1*  ISO. 
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ness  on  hia  part,  but  told  Pemberton  that  when  it  should  become  necessary 
to  make  terms,  they  might  be  considered  as  made  under  his  authority.  As 
Pemberton  had  assured  him  that  he  had  sufficient  supplies  of  short  rations  to 
last  until  the  first  week  in  July,  Johnston  hoped  something  might  yet  occur 
by  which  the  garrison  might  be  saved. 

We  have  observed  that  Johnston  moved  out  to  Vernon.  This  was 
noticed  by  Grant's  vigilant  scouts,  when  he  ordered  Sherman'  to 
proceed  with  five  brigades  and  oppose  his  further  advance.  With 
these,  and  some  re-enforcements,  Sherman  constructed  defenses 
from  Haines's  Bluff  to  the  Big  Black  that  defied  Johnston,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  look  for  another  approach  to  Vicksburg  to  co-operate  with  Pemberton  in  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  escape.  He  took  position  between  Browns- 
ville and  the  river,  and  on  the  night  of  the  third  of  July  he  sent  a  messenger 
with  a  note  to  Pemberton,  informing  him  that  a  diversion  would  be  made  to 
enable  the  latter  to  cut  his  way  out.  The  message  was  intercepted  by  Gen- 
eral Ewing,'  and  two  days  afterward  snch  news  reached  Johnston  from  Vicks- 
burg that  he  fell  baick  in  haste  to  Jackson. 

Toward  the-close  of  June  the  most  important  of  Grant's  mines  was  com- 
pleted. It  extended  under  Fort  Hill  Bastion,  on  the  right  of  the  old  Jack- 
son road,  in  front  of  McPherson,  under  whose  direction  it  was  constructed. 
The  trench  had  been 
excavated  in  the  usual 
zig-zag  way,  by  work- 
men behind  an  im- 
mense gabion,  which 
was  rolled  before  as  a 
protection,  with  a 
movable  redoubt  form- 
ed of  gabions  behind 
them,  armed  with  a 
cannon,  and  manned 
by  artillerists  and 
sharp-shooters  to  keep 
the  garrison  behind 
their  parapets.  Min- 
ing and  counter-mining 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  but  this  was  the  first  that  was  ready  for 
destructive  work.  Between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  25th*  it  was  fired.  The  explosion  was  terrific.  The  garri- 
son, expecting  the  event,  were  partly  removed,  and  but  few  were  injured. 
But  a  great  breach  was' made.     A  part  of  the  face  of  the  fort  was  thrown 


McFMnoii's  SArrin  at  fobt  uill.* 


•  Jane. 


■  TU<  mesaoge  (the  orlfiaalX  wdttrn  on  a  omalt  ploco  of  paprr,  va,  nntll  latelj,  in  paeaemlon  of  tho 
vrit4*r.  It  WW  fonnd  on  tho  i>cr8on  vf  the  spy.  folded  Intii  a  email  epace.  and  concealed  between  the  cloth  aM 
the  lining  of  the  breast  of  his  coat 

>  This  little  pletore  illnstrau-s  the  manner  of  approach  to  the  fort  by  the  sappers  and  miners.  The  gronnd 
la  giren  as  it  appeared  when  the  writer  Tislted  the  spot.  In  April,  18M,  and  made  a  sketch  trom  the  ditch.  The 
men  and  their  Implements  hnTO  been  tntrodnced  tolllnstratcthe  subject  Tothc  reader,  nninformed  In  mllHarr 
terms.  It  may  be  proper  to  say  that  |piblnn  is  a  French  name  ^iTen  to  cylindrical  baakelsof  varions  slies.  mad^ 
at  small  branches  of  trees,  open  at  both  emb.  and  nsed  to  reret'the  Interior  slopes  of  hatd'rlea,  the  cheeks  of 
embrasarci,  and  to  (prm  Uie  parapet  of  trencher  Tliu  baaketa.  when  used,  ore  fllled  with  earth.  For  an  lllm- 
cntlon,  see  the  tall-piree  nn  p*^  tJt  of  tht*  Tolama.  '- 
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down,  and  a  bloody  struggle  ensued  when  the  Nationals  attempted  to  go  in 
and  the  Confederates  sought  to  keep  them  out.     Hand  to  hand  they  fought, 
and  backward  and  forward  over  the  ramparts  went  murderous  hand-gre- 
nades.    Three  days  later,*  another  face  of  Fort  Hill  Bastion  was 
''im*^    blown  away,  and  another  struggle  ensued.     Other  mines  were 
ready  for  infernal  work,  and  Grant  was  preparing  for  another 
general  assault.    The  long,  ga,\\Bt  fingers  of  Famine  were  busier  than  erer 
with  the  life-tissues  of  the  beleaguered.     Fourteen  ounces  of  food  had  become 
the  allowance  for  each  person  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  flesh  of  mules 
had  become  a  savory  dish !' 

Pemberton  had  now  lost  hope.  For  forty-five  days  he  had  been  engaged 
in  a  fearful  struggle,  and  he  saw  nothing  but  final  submission.  Reason  and 
humanity  demanded  a  cessation  of  hopeless  strife,  and  so,  at  about  eight 
oVlock  on  the  morning  of  the  Sd  of  July,  he  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  dis- 
played on  the  crest  of  a 
hill  above  the  camp  of 
-General  Burbridge,  of 
A.  J.  Sniith's  corps.  It 
was  borne  by  Major- 
General  Bowen  and 
Colonel  Montgomery, 
of  Pemberton's  Bt»^ 
who  conveyed  a  letter 
from  their  chief  to  Gene- 
ral Grant,  in  which  be 
proposed  the  appoi^^ 
ment  of  three  commis- 
sioners  on  each  side,  to 
arrange  terms  for  the 
capitulation  of  the  post. 
"I  make  this  proposi- 
tion," he  said, "  to  save 
the  further  effusion  of 
blood, which  must  other 
wise  be  shed  to  a  fright- 
ful extent,  feeling  my- 
self fully  able  to  main- 
tain my  position  a  yet 
indefinite  period"  To 
this  note  General  Grant 
replied,  saying:  "The 
effiision  of  blood  yon 
propose  stopping  by  thic 
course  can  be  ended 
at  any  time  you  may  choose,  by-  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  city  and  gar 

"      *        - 

>  "  Thin  day,"  wrote  i>  dtlien  of  Vlektbar;  In  h)«  dtaiy,  omtw  itete  of  Jane  »«,  *  ««  hew*  of  lb»  «nt  mo- 
ment being  eaten.  Some  of  the  ofllcen,  dligiitted  nith  the  nit  Jnnk,  propoeed  to  >l*ii«fat<T  aame  of  Ibr  ik 
mulps  u  an  experiment;  ad  If  the  »le«r»  luteil,  we  mnat  aoon  oome  tothat  diet.  The  fonp  from  Itwat  qa"* 
rleh  In  taate  and  appeamnce.    Some  nf  the  ladlea  nta  of  it  wlthont  knowing  the  dUrcrenoa." 


DiFcxaaa  or  Ttcxaavaa. 
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rison.  Men  who  have  shown  so  much  endurance  and  courage  as  those  now  in 
Vicksburg,  will  always  challenge  the  respect  of  an  adversary,  and  I  can  assure 
you  will  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  do 
not  &vor  the  proposition  of  appointing  commissionere  to  arrange  terms  of 
capitulation,  because  I  have  no  other  terms  than  those  indicated  above." 

General  Bowen  expressed  to  General  Smith  a  strong  desire  to  con- 
verse with  General  Grant.  The  latter  declined  this,  but  consented  to  meet 
General  Pemberton  between  the  lines  in  McPherson's  front  at  any  hour  that 
afternoon  which  the  Confederate  commander  might  choose.  The  hour  of' 
three  was  appointed.  The  moment  when  the  leaders  approached  the  place 
of  meeting  was  announced  by  a  signal-gun  fired  by  the  Xationals,  which 
was  answered  by  the  Ck>nfederate8. 
Grant  was  accompanied  by  Generals 
McPfaersdn,  Ord,  Logan,  and  A.  J. 
Smith ;  Pemberton,  by  General  Bow- 
en  and  Colonel  Montgomery.  They 
met.  on  the  southern  slope  of  Fort 
Hill,  to  the  left  of  the  old  Jackson 
road;  and  after  introductions  and  a 
few  minutes  conversation,  the  two 
chiefs  withdrew  to  the  shade  of  a 
liveK)ak  tree,  where  they  sat  down  on 
the  grass  and  held  a  private  confer- 
ence.' It  ended  by  Grant  promising 
to  send  Pemberton  a  proposition  in 
writing  before  night,  and  both  agree- 
ing that  hostilities  should  cease  while 
the  subject  was  under  discussion. 

Toward  evening  Grant  sent  Gren- 
eral  Logan  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilson,  of  his  staff,  with  a  letter  to 
Pemberton,  in  which  he  proposed  that, 
on  the  acceptance  of  his  terms,  he 
should  march  in  one  division  a».  a  guard  and  take  possession  the  next  morn-; 
ing  at  eight  o'clock ;  that  as  soon  as  paroles  could  be  prepared  and  signed, 
the  vanquished  should  march  out  of  the  National  lines,  the  officers  taking 
with  them  their  regimental  clothing — ^the  staff,  field,  and  cavalry  officers  one 


HOVl'UUIT  AT  TlCnsOM. 


'  The  live-oak  tree  nnder  which  Grant  and  Pemberton  held  their  printe  conference  was  very  soon  after- 
ward hewn  down,  and  convertt-d  Into  the  forma  of  canes  and  other  objects  by  the  officers  and  soldiers,  ns memen- 
toes, and  on  Its  Blt«  a  handsome  commemoratiTe  mnnnment  was  erected,  which  Is  delineated  In  the  above 
en^Tlng,  aa  It  and  Its  sniroondin^a  appeared  when  the  writer  sketched  It.  in  April,  1666.'  The  moniuiient  w.iif 
of  white  veined  marble,  nboat  tv/clva  feet  In  height,  com[in'ed  of  an  obelisk  and  tkisc,  nnd  siirinouiited  by  a 
sphere.  It  waa  very  much  mutlLited  by  hivin;:  picct-s  knnckfd  off  of  every  cd^e.  and  also  of  the  devices,  bv* 
rcllc-seekers,  and  the  lettering  obliterated  by  tho  rvbellioHs,  it  is  siid.  It  was  difficult  to  determine  the  chamc-' 
tcr  of  the  devices  on  it,  or  decipher  the  Inscription.  I  was  informed  that  they  were  as  follows :  On  one  side  of 
the  obelisk  waa  an  e«f  le  bearing  the  Goddess  of  LIl>erty  on  Its  wings,  as  it  hovered  over  a  gronp  of  implements 
of  war,  and  holding  In  Its  talons  n  shield,  and  In  its  beak  n  ribbon,  with  the  National  motto.  E  PLirtisus  UnOH, 
The  ownament  bore  the  inscrtptisn,  "  To  the  Memory  of  the  Surrender  of  Vicksburg,  by  Ltentcnant-Oeneral  J. 
G.  Pemberton,  to  Major-n«neraI  U.  S.  Grant,  U.  8.  A.,  on  the  4th  of  Jnl.v,  1S«»." 

It  was  evident  that  no  monnment  of  stone  conld  long  endnre  tho  vandalism  of  rello-seetcera,  so  the  rantllii- 
ted  oBt  was  removed  toward  the  close  of  JS66,  .ind  a  new  and  appropriate  one  erected  on  its  base,  which  wili 
forcvrr  defy  the  destmctivq  hand.  It  is  an  Immense  iron  cannon,  of  very  nearly  the  proportions  of  tho 
marbls obellak,  and  1* ranhmntad  by  a htice  thill,  which taket  th*  place  of  t^r  sphere. 
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horse  each,  and  the  rank  and  file  to  be  allowed  to  take  all  their  clothing,  bat 
no  other  property.  He  consented  to  their  taking  from  their  own  stores  taj 
amount  of  rations  necessary,  and  cooking  utensils  for  preparing  them ;  »1bo, 
thirty  wagons  (counting  two  two-horse  or  mule  teams  as  one)  for  transpcn^ 
tation. 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,'  General  Legget,  quartered 
at  Fort  Hill,  received  Pemberton's  reply  to  Grant,  and  immedi- 
ately forwarded  it  ta  his  chief's  head-quarters  by  Captain  W.  J. 
White,  of  his  staff  Colonel  Bowers  received  it  and  read  it  to  the  General 
Pemberton  accepted  the  terms  proposed,  in  the  main,  but  wished  to  amend, 
"  in  justice,"  he  said,  "  to  the  honor  and  spirit  of  his  troops,"  by  having 
permission  granted  for  them  to  march  out  with  their  colors  and  arms,  and  to 
stack  them  in  front  of  the  Confederate  lines ;  also,  that  the  officers  sbonld 
"retain  their  side-arms  and  personal  property,  and  the  rights  and  property  of 
citizens  be  respected."  Grant  instantly  wrote  a  reply,  refusing  to  accede  to 
Pemberton's  amendments  in  foil.  He  declined  subjection  to  any  restraint 
concerning  the  citizens,  at  the  same  time  giving  assurances  that  they  should 
not  suffer  undue  annoyances.  He  consented  to  the  marching  out  of  the 
brigades,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  momjng,  to  the  front  of  their  respective  posi- 
tions, when,  after  stacking  their  arms,  they  should  retire  inside,  and  remsn 
prisoners  of  war  until  paroled.  Unwilling  to  suffer  any  forther  delay,  he 
gave  Pemberton  to  understand  that  if  these  modified  terms  were  not 
accepted  he  should  open  fire  upon  him  at  nine  o'clock. 

Pemberton   accepted  the  terms.    McPherson's  corps  was  immediatdy 

placed  under  arms  as  a  guard  during  the  ceremonies  of  surrender.     At  ten 

o'clock  on  that  ever-memorable  holiday  of  the  nation,*  the  bri- 

'        gades  began  to  march  out.    In  the  course  of  three  hours  their 

arms  were  stacked,  and  they  were  again  within  their  intrenchments. 

McPherson  had  been  commissioned  to  formally  receive  the  stipulated 
surrender  from  Pemberton.  When  the  work  was  finished,  he  was  joined 
by  Grant  and  Logan,  and  the  three  leaders,  with  their  respective  staff  oflScen, 
and,  accompanied  by  Pemberton  and  his  staff,  rode  into  the  city  in  triumph 
at  a  little  past  noon.  Already  the  National  flag  had  been  raised  on  the 
Court-Honse,  while  the  joyous  soldiers  were  singing  the  stirring  song  b^^in- 
ning— 

"Tm,  we'll  nlly  'ronnd  the  flag,  boys,  we'll  rally  once  again, 
Sbonting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom ! 
We'll  rally  trom  tbe  hill-side,  we'll  gather  fh>m  the  plain. 
Shooting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom !" 

By  three  o'clock  the  possession  of  the  post  was  absolute,  and  Pdrtert 
powerful  fleet  and  the  flotilla  of  transports  were  lying  quietly  at  the  levte 
That  evening,  in  commemoration  of  the  National  birthday,  the  soldier* 
regaled  the  citizens  of  Vicksburg  with  fire-works  more  harmless  than  those 
which,  for  more  than  forty  nights,  had  coursed  the  heavens  above  them  like 
malignant  meteors,  heralding  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  McPherson  made 
his  head-quarters  at  the  fine  mansion  of  Dr.  Balfour,  on  the  comer  of  Craw- 
ford and  Cherry  Streets,  whence  he  issued  a  stirring  congratulatory  addresi 
to  his  soldiers,  and  Grant  returned  to  his  modest  tent  in  the  distant  cane- 
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brake'  for  the  night,  the  greatest  conqueror  of  the  war  thus  fer.    After  they 

were  duly  paroled,  and  were  supplied  with  three  days'  ratiom, 

*  1861        *^^  vanquished   soldiers  were   escorted*  across  the  Big  Bl«ck 

River,  and  sent  on  their  way  rejoicing  to  Johnston  at  Jackaoa 
The  spoils  of  the  great  victory  were  more  important  in  character  ud 

namber  than  any  tkit 
had  yet  been  won  dia^ 
ing  the  war.'  Its  eflwt, 
in  connection  vith  the 
great  National  i,-ictorr 
at  Grettysburg,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, won  eimolU' 
neously,  and  which  n 
shall  considerpreseotlr, 
was  most  disastrou  to 
the  cause  of  the  Con- 
spirators.* TheFonnh 
of  July,  1863,  maAti 
the  turning-point  in  the 
war,  and  thenceforth  the  star  of » the  Republic  was  evidently  in  the  »■ 
cendant. 

Notwithstanding  his  troops  were  much  exhausted  by  forced  mareha, 
battles,  and  the  long  siege,  and  he  had  reported  that  they  absolutely  required 
a  rest  of  several  weeks  before  they  would  be  fit  for  another  campaign,  Gimt 


McpnuaoM's  u>Ai>-<)DAKnia, 


>  See  page  61(, 

*  GeDtfnil  Orent  thoa  itated  the  result  of  the  operations  of  Us  111117  '^■"  I*)"^  Oil«ia  to  VleUaif  :r 
■^The  result  of  this  campal«n>  hss  been  the  defeat  of  the  enemj  In  five  bottles  ouUlde  of  VIcksbBi;  A> 
deenpatlun  of  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  capture  of  Vieksbont  and  Its  |,iiihM.i< 
iBnnltlans  of  war;  a  loss  tu  the  enemy  of  thirty-seren  thousand  (8T,U00)  prisoners,  among  Then  wtn  Hm 
general  officers ;  at  li'iiEt  ten  thousand  killed  and  wouDded,  and  among  the  killed  Oeoerali  Traej,  Tll(rknaa,a< 
Oreen,  and  hun<lre<ls,  and  perhaps  thouaanda,  of  stragglers,  who  can  nerer  be  collected  and  reorganlv^  Ana 
and  munitions  of  war  for  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  hare  iUlen  into  our  handa,  bealdrs  a  laig*  sBsas  rf 
other  public  property,  consisting  of  railroads,  locomotives,  ears,  stasmboata,  ootton,  Ac:,  and  muck  was  iatnrtl 
to  prevent  our  capturing  IL" 

Be  summed  np  his  loss,  In  the  series  of  battles  known  as  Port  GIbenn,  Fourteen  Kile  Creek  (sUraUl 
Ksyuionil,  Jackson,  Champion  Hills,  Big  BUck  railroad  bridge,  and  Vlcksborg,  at  t,SSS,  of  whom  l.!B«« 
killed,  T,095  wounded,  and  fiST  missing.  "Of  the  vouwled,"  ho  said,  ■■  many  were  but  slightly  voo><M.i!ri 
flontlnued  on  duty;  many  more  required  bnt  a  few  days  or  weeks  for  their  reeoTcry.  Kot  more  thaa«ac-Wf 
of  the  wounded  were  permanently  disabled." — General  Grant*s  lieport,  July  tt,  1848. 

The  8T,000  prisoners  were  not  all  captured  atVicksburg.  The  namber  there  paroled,  Indndisii^Ms'its 
Sick  and  wounded  In  the  hospitals,  was  27,000,  of  whom  only  15,000  wero  reported  fit  liar  duty.  The  giaiiiM 
terms  of  surrender,  and  the  panillng  of  the  prisoners,  was  complained  of.  Of  this  Grant  aald.  In  his  Rfwt: 
** These  terms  1  regard  more  lavorablo  to  the  Government  than  an  nnc^ndltlonol  surrender.  ItsaTedsllte 
transportation  of  them  North,  which  at  that  time  would  have  been  yerj  diflleult,  owing  to  the  limited  saasat 
of  river  transportation  on  hand,  and  the  expense  of  subsisting  them.  It  left  our  army  fl*ee  to  opcrats  ipte 
Johnston,  who  was  threatening  us  from  the  direction  of  Jackson ;  and  our  river  tninsportatloa  to  be  mdit 
the  movement  of  troops  to  any  point  the  exigency  of  the  service  might  require.*^ 

*  The  blow  was  uaexpectcd  to  the  Conspirators.  They  knew  how  strong  Vlcksborg  wai,  and  vh*  •» 
ident  that  the  acoompHshed  soldier, General  Johnston,  would  compel  Grant  to  raise  the  siege.  Even  the  J>ai^ 
CitiMen,  a  paper  printed  In  Vicksbnrg,  only  two  days  before  tlio  surrender  (July  2)  talked  as  beastfldyal 
perfectly  confident  of  success.  In  a  copy  before  the  writer,  printed  on  wall-paper,  the  editor  aald :  'The  p« 
Ulysses — the  Tankce  generaiisslmo  sumamed  Grant — has  expressed  his  intention  of  dining  in  Tleksboi;  ■ 
Saturday  next,  and  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  Jnly  by  a  grand  dinner,  and  so  forth.  When  asked  If  he  vesU 
Invite  General  Joe  Johnston  to  Join  him,  he  said,  *Kol  for  fear  there  will  be  a  row  at  tb«  uble.'  Utpmm^MM 
get  into  the  dty  before  he  dines  in  it.  The  way  to  cook  a  rabbit  Is, '  lirat  catch  tha  nbMt,'  Ac'  In  ■ 
ponigraph,  the  Citizen  eulogized  the  luxury  of  mule-meat  and  fricasseed  kitten. 

When  the  National  troops  entered  the  city,  they  found  the  forms  of  this  Issue  ot  Che  OitUn  1 
irfaen  some  soldier-printers,  t«kiii|f-«at  «  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  the  fborth  ooloma.  inaotad  tte  U3a*if 
la  tti  stead,  and  printed  s  few  copies  on  the  wsjl-papor  found  in  the  offlce:  *Two  days  bring  abinil  pMl 
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fonnd  it  necessary  to  take  immediate  measures  for  driving  Johnstoa  from  his 
rear,  and  for  that  purpose  he  dispatclied  Sherman,  with  a  large  force.  The 
result  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  He  also  prepared  to  send  an  expedition 
under  General  Herron  to  assist  Banks  in  the  redaction  of  Port  Hudson, 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  events  at  that  stronghold  which  made  the 
expedition  unnecessary.     Let  us  observe  what  those  events  were. 

We  left  General  Banks  investinjr  Port  Hudson,  or  Hickey's  Landing,' 
late  in  May.     His  troops 
were    commanded     by 
Generals    Weitzel,    Au- 
ger,   Grover,    Dwight, 
and  T.  W.  Sherman,  and 
the  beleaguered  garrison 
were    under    the    com- 
mand of  General  Frank 
K.  Gardner, -as  we  have 
observed.*    The    troops 
with  which  Banks  cross- 
ed the  'river  at  Bayou 
Sara  formed  a  junction 
on  the  23d* 
with     those 
which    came    up    from 
Baton     Ronge      under 
Anger  and  Sherman,  and 
the  National  line  on  that 
day  occupied  the  Bayou 
Sara  road,  about  five  miles  from  Port  Hudson.    At  Port  Hudson  Plains, 
Auger,  on  his  march,  encountered  and  repulsed  a  force  of  Confederates 
under  Colonel  Miles,  the  latter  losing  one  hundred  and  fifty  men ;     » „    m 
and  on  the  day  of  the  investment'  the  Confederates  were  driven 
within   their  outer  line  of   intrenchm^nts.       Weitzel,  who  had  covered 


•  Ibj,  18«B. 


Ta«  o«rxM8X8  or  roir  Hcssoa. 


rhiigii.  Tka  bamicr  vt  th«  Ualoa  iUwU  over  Tlcluburg.  Osneiml  Orant  has '  caught  the  nbUt,'  ha  has  dined 
In  Vidubnig,  aad  be  did  brlog  bis  dinner  with  hiai.  The  '  CItlien '  Uvea  to  gee  It.  For  the  last  time  it  appear* 
oa  iryj-paper.  Ho  mere  will  It  ealojdse  mnlo-meat  and  Moaeeeed  kitten — urge  Southern  warriora  to  anch  diet 
wrer  bmi*,    Tfala  la  the  laat  wall-paper  edition,  and  is,  excepting  this  note,  from  the  types  aa  we  And  them." 

Jolinston  sent  the  aatounding  news  of  the  aurrender  of  Vicksbnrg  to  the  Conspirators  on  the  7th.  It  was  a 
stifgering  blow,  and  Jelferaan  Davia  and  bis  Mends  endeavored  to  blind  the  people  to  the  Diet  that  the 
lUautor  was  mainly  duo  to  hU  lacompetenee  to  direct,  and  bis  mlachleToos  Interference  with  the  military 
raonments  In  Mississippi,  by  trying  to  cast  the  blame  on  Johnston,  who  was  not  only  unable,  on  account  of  his 
woQjids,  to  perform  active  service  In  the  field,  but  was  denied  sufficient  troops  to  act  efficiently,  and  was  traui- 
malsd  with  the  orders  of  bis  InooinpcUnt  official  superior  In  Richmond.  "The  news  of  the  foil  of  Vicksbnrg," 
wTOta  John  K.  Thompson  from  Klchmoad  to  the  Atlanta  Appeal,  "  has  awakened  here  the  bitterest  son  ow, 
not  unmlngled  with  snrprlae.  ....  The  Sentitul,  the  Government  organ,  holds  Oeneral  Jolinston  mainly 
reapoMlbU  for  the  result,  and  the  fadmedlate  repreaentotixea  of  the  AdmlnlatrnUon  ar*  said  to  Uame  him  la 
umeasured  terms." 

*  See  page  M$^  We  have  before  observed  that  Fort  Hudson  was  on  a  high  bonk  or  bluff,  on  the  east  side 
y  the  Mlaalaalppi,  at  a  aharp  bend.  Its  fortlAcatlons  were  well  arranged  for  defense.  Below  (the  landing 
^aaws  as  Hickey's,  the  first  batteries  were  on  a  bluff  about  forty  feet  above  high-water  mark.  There  three 
Mrles  of  batteries  extended  along  the  river  above  Port  Hudson  to  a  point  on  Thompson's  Creek,  the  whole  con- 
tlDuoos  line  being  about  three  miles  In  length.  Above  the  creek  was  an  Impassable  marsh,  making  an  excellent 
lisnk  defense.  From  the  lower  battery  began  a  line  of  land  fortifications  of  a  general  semicircular  form,  about 
ten  miles  In  extent,  and  terminating  at  Thompson'^s  Creek.  The  guns  with  which  these  works  were  armed 
Were  very  heavy,  and  there  were  light  batteries  that  might  be  moved  to  strengthen  any  part  of  the  line. 

'  See  j>age  (20. 
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Banks's  march  from  Alexandria,  had  arrived  and  made  the  investment  of  the 
fort  complete,  for  Admiral  Farragut,  with  the  Hartford,  Albatro**,  and 
one  or  two  other  gunboats  above  Port  Hudson,  and  the  Monongahda, 
jRiehmond,  Essex,  and  Genesee,  with  mortar-boats  under  Commander 
C.  H.  B.  Caldwell,  below,  held  the  river,  and  were  shelling  the  Confederate 
works  at  intervals,  day  and  night. 

Banks  was  informed  that  the  Confederates  were  withdrawing  irom  the 
post,  and  on  the  26th  was  told  that  very  few  were  behind  the  work 
The  defenses  were  thoroughly  reconnoitered  without  gaining  positive  infor- 
mation concerning  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  and  he  determined  to 
develop  it  by  a  general  assault.  Orders  were  given  accordingly,  and  on 
•  M     KMa  morning  of  the  27th"  his  artillery  opened  upon  them  with 

spirit,  and  continued  firing  during  nearly  the  whole  day.  It 
was  intended  for  the  infantry  to  assail  the  works  at  the  same  time  at 
all  points,  under  the  fire  of  the  great  guns,  but  unfortunately  there  iras  t 
miscarriage.  At  about  ten  o'clock,  while  the  batteries  were  zealoosly  it 
work,  Generals  Weitzel,  Grover,  and  Payne,  on  Banks's  right,  made  a  vig- 
orous attack,  but  it  was  long  past  noon  before  Auger  in  the  center,  and 
Sherman  on  the  left,  were  fairly  at  work.  The  navy  was  fully  up  to  tine, 
and  from  the  Hartford  and  Albatross  above,  and  the  Monongahela,  Skh- 
mond,  Essex,  and  Genesee  below,  and  the  mortar-boats,  Farragut  ponrcd 
a  continuous  stream  of  shells  upon  the  garrison  (which  was  still  in  fall  force) 
with  marked  effect.  Already  his  shells  had  driven  them  from  their  first 
battery  on  the  river  below,  and  now,  by  taking  their  landward  batteries  in 
reverse,  while  they  were  hotly  engaged  with  the-  troops,  several  of  the 
heavy  guns  were  dismounted  by  the  naval  missiles.  The  battle  was  fnriont. 
and  never  did  men  fight  with  greater  determination  than  Banks's  little  force 
against  the  odds  of  an  equal  number  behind  strong  iutrenchments,  whicb 
were  defended'  in  front  by  rifle-pits,  and  approached  only  through  thick 
abatis,  over  which  swept,  like  a  besom  of  destruction,  the  shells  from  Con- 
federate guns. 

On  the  National  right  the  struggle  was  most  severe;  the  First  and 
Second  Louisiana  colored  troops  vying  with  their  'H4iite  companions-in-amu 
in  deeds  of  valor,  and  in  fortitude  under  heavy  pressure.  These  made  three 
desperate  charges  upon  the  batteries,  losing  heavily  each  time,  and  justifying 
by  their  courage  and  deeds  the  hopes  of  their  commander,  and  M-inning  hi* 
special  commendation.'  The  Nationals  gained  ground  continually,  as  honr 
aJfter  hour  wore  away.  They  crossed  Big  Sandy  Creek,  and,  at  four  o'ck>ck, 
drove  the  Confederates  through  woods  to  their  fortifications.  On  the  Idl 
and  center  there  was  equal  bravery  ;  and  along  the  whole  line,  at  sunset,  the 
Confederates,  who  had  fought  gallantly,  were  behind  the  shelter  of  thar 
works.  The  Nationals  moved  close  up  to  these,  and  they  and  their  taVm- 
nists  held  opposite  sides  of  the  parapet.  The  troops  on  the  right  continned 
to  hold  this  position,  but  those  on  the  left,  exposed  to  a  flank  fire,  withdrew 
to  a  belt  of  woods  not  far  off     So  ended  the  first  general  assault  upon  Port 

>  Thia  Drat  ImpnrUnt  trial  nf  the  mettle  of  negni  troops,  repeated  a  ft'W  days  later  at  MltHliea*t  Bead  («« 
page  624),  produced  a  profound  imprpsalon  In  the  army  and  thruughout  the  ciiuntrr.  -The  podti^n  orttpi^ 
by  these  Iroopii,"  said  General  Banks  in  his  report,"  waa one  of  Importance,  and  called  for  the  ntmosl  «ie»ili™« 
andhraTrrrln  thoie  to  whom  It  was  confided.    It  gives  me  pleaaurc  to  report  that  Ihej  »B»wei*il  eray  riprtu- 
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Hadson,  in  which  manj  a  hrave  man  passed  away.'     The  National  loss  was 

two  hundred  and   ninety-three   killed    and  fifleen  hundred  and  forty-nine 

wounded.    The  Confederate 

loss   did  not  exceed  three 

bimdi-ed     in     killed     and 

wounded. 

Banks  was  not  disheart- 
ened by  this  disastrous  fail- 
ure. He  occnpied  the  next 
day  in  burying  his  dead, 
under  the  protection  of  a 
truce,  and  then  he  went  to 
work  with  a  determination 
to  reduce  the  post  by  a 
regular  siege.  Bravely  his 
men  worked  in  the  hot  June 
sun,  exposed  every  moment 
to  the  bullets  of  the  expert 
shvp-shooters  of  the  foe. 
Day  after  day  his  cannon 
and  Farragut's  great  guns 
shelled  the  works,  disabling 
many  of  their  guns,  and 
givuig  the  interior  of  their 
fortifications  the  sad  aspect 
of  almost  universal  destruction.     They  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  garrison 


DcrrancTioM  m  the  wosKa  at  rorr  nirMOH. 


lion.  In  muj  resp«eta  their  coadnet  wa*  herol&  No  Iroopa  oould  be  more  determined  or  more  daring.  The/ 
jiiaite,  daring  the  dar,  three  chargea  npon  the  batteriea  of  the  enemy,  suffering  rtrj  htvrj  loaaea,  and  holding 
iheir  position  at  nlgbtfUI  with  the  other  troops  on  the  right  ufonr  line." 

Tlie  Oonfedcratea  and  their  friends  In  the  Free-labor  States  had  sneered  so  mneh  and  so  persistently  at  the 
Idsa  of  negroes  fighting,  or  being  diadpUned  into  efflclent  troops,  that  the  Intelligenoe  of  these  testa  was  received 
by  Uie  loyal  people  with  the  most  generous  enthusiasm.  * 

"  Niggers  won't  flgbt,"  ah,  ha  t 
**  Niggcra  won't  flgbt,"  ah,  bal 
**  They  are  no  good  for  war, 
One  In  n  hundred." 
I.et  Mississippi's  shore. 
Flooded  with  negro  gore, 
Eehobock  evermore^ 
"  Bee  our  six  hundred  I" 

•aid  a  writer  In  the  Albany  JtMiUiiff  Journal,  in  imitation  of  Tennyxon'a  "  Charge  of  the  Six  Hundt«d  "  at  Bala- 
kiSTs;  and  Qeoige  H.  Bolter,  of  Phlladelptala,  wrote  that  noblu  tribute  to  the  valor  of  the  Second  Louisiana, 

wMch  eloaes  with : — 

'Hnndreds  un  hundreds  fell; 
But  thi'y  ore  resting  well. 
Scoorgcs  and  sbacltlea  strong 
Never  shall  do  them  wrung. 
O,  to  the  living  few. 
Soldiers,  be  Jost  and  tnie  I 
noil  them  as  comrades  tried. 
Fight  with  them  side  by  side; 
Npver,  In  field  or  tent. 
Scorn  the  black  regiment,'* 

■  Among  the  alain  were  Colonels  Clark,  of  the  Sixth  Michigan,  D.  S.  Cowlea,  of  the  One  Tlundrcd  and 
Tarenty  eighth  New  Tor!:,  rnync,  of  the  Second  I.oalsiana,  and  Chaiiln,  of  the  Thirtieth  Moasochusctts.    Gene- 
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incessandyvclaj  and  night,  and  WQra^em  down  with  fatigne  and  watching; 
while  their  provisions  were  becoming  scarce,  their  medical  stores  exhausved, 
and  famine  was  threatened.  They  were  completely  hemmed  in,  and  could 
receive  nothing  from  the  outer  world  but  pure  air,  the  sunlight,  and  the 
messengers  of  death  from  their  foes.  Banks's  little  army,  then  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  thousand  efiebtive  men,  was  also  closely  hemmed  in  by  a  cordon 
of  intensely  hostile  inhabitants;  and  since  the  raid  of  Grierson  and  his 
troop.  Confederate  cavalry  had  been  concentrating  in  his  rear,  while 
Creneral  Taylor  was  gathering  a  new  army  in  the  regions  of  Louisiana, 
which  the  National  troops  had  almost  abandoned  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  task  of  opening  the  Mississippi  These  might  be  joined  by 
a  force'  from  Texas  snfiicient  to  capture  Kew  Orleans,  while  General 
Johnston  might  sweep  down  in'  the  rear  of  Grant  and  fall  upon  Banks  at 
any  moment.  " ' ' 

TTiere  was  peril  before  and  peril  behind,  and  Banks  felt  the  necessity  of » 
speedy  reduction  of  Port  Hudson.^  He  accordingly  planned  another  assaolt, 
and  on  the  llth  of  Jiihe*  he  tittempted  to  establish  a  new  line 
■  within  easy  attacking  distance  of  the  Confederate  works,  so  ai  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  a  movement  on  their 'frbnt  over  a  broad  space  of  ground. 
Under  a  heavy  fire  of  his  artillery  tlie  "troops  advanced  at  three  o'cloclf  in 
the  morning,  and  ma<le  their  wa^tSroiigh  the  abatU,  when  the  movement 
was  promptly  met  by  the  garrison,  and"  a  severe  struggle- ensued-  At  first 
some  of  the  Confederates  were  driven  within  their  works,  and  the  Nationals, 
under  General  Birge,  attempted  to  scale  them,  but  were  repulsed.  TTie 
only  soldier* who  reached  the  parapel  was  the  gal^t  young  Connecticut 
officer.  Lieutenant  Stanton  Allyn,  who  gave  his  life  to  his  coontiy  not  long 
afterward,  when  his  body  was  buried  in  the  soil  of  Louisiana.'  His  men, 
accustomed  to  his  courage  and  skill,  followed  him  willingly  in  tbe'despenUe 
struggle ;  but  the  terrible  fire  from  the  works  hurled  theni  back,  and  the 
entire  attacking  force  was  driven  beyond  the  abatis  with  heavy  loss,  a  con- 
siderable number  haying  been  made  prisoners. 

This  failure  was  followed  three  days  later*  by  an  attempt  to  carry  the 
works  by  storm.      At  that  time  Banks's  army  lay  mostly  in 

""*  two  lines,  forming  a  right'  angle,  with  a  right  an4  left,  but 
no  center.  The  division  of  Grover,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  post,  extended 
nearly  three  miles,  from  near  the  mouth  of  Thompson's  Creek  into  the 
interior,  within  supporting  distance  of  Greneral  Auger's  division,  whidt 
extended  from  near  that  point  about  the  same  distance  to  the  river  belov 
Port  Hudson,  and  within  hailing  distance  of  the  fleet.  When  the  final  dis- 
position for  assault  was  made,  General  Gardner  was  entreated  to  surrender 
and  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,*  but  refused,  hoping,  like  Gieneral  Pembcrton 


nl  T.  W.  Shcroua  wi*  very  serioiulf  woanded,  bat  flnaHy.  reeoTend  with  tb«  loM  of  » Itf,  and  Qtatnl  Xial 
Dow,  of  Malii>,  wu  slightly  wonndmL  Colonel  Cowlea,  of  Hadaoa,  New  Tork,  one  of  the  noblaet  mea  li  Ik* 
•nnjr,  was  wounded  Is  the  thickest  of  the  flght  by  a  bayonet  thrust,  and  died  halfaa  hoar  afterward. 

*  tt  was  aft(*rward  removed  to  bis  native  State. 

*  BanliB  sent  a  note  to  General  Gardner  on  Satnrday,  the  18th,  demanding  an  uncanditlooa]  umotir  *t 
the  post.  He  cvm|itimente<l  Uie'commaoder  and  his  ^rrlson  for  their  conmge  and  fortiuide,  and  demanded  cfae 
aturender  In  tho  name  of  humanity.  He  assurefl  htm  of  the  orerwhelmlng  foroe  of  the  Nationals  In  mea  sad 
cannon,  and  that  Gardner't  diopatch  to  J  ihuston,  telling  of  bis  straits  an  I  th<9  dangers  of  stanDUioo,  bad  bm 
Intercepted,  and  the  weakness  of  the  post  made  known.  --> 
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at  Vioksburg,  even  while  shot  and  shell  wera  spreading  death  and  destruc- 
Uon  all  aroond  him,'  that  Johnston  would-  come  to  his  rescue. 

It  was  arranged  for  the  main  attack  to  be  made  by  Grover  and  Weitzel 
on  the  extreme  northeasterly  angle  of  the  Confederate  works,  while  Generals 
Anger  and  Dwight  should  make  a  feint  or  a  real  attack,  as  circamstances 
might  determine,  on  the  right  of  the  works.  He  was  directed  to  press  ap 
stealthily  through  a  ravine,  and  rush  over  the  defenses  simultaneously  with 
the  attack  on  their  left. 

On  the  National  right  two  regiments  were  detailed  as  sharp-shooters 
(Seventy-fifth  New  York  and  Twelfth  Connecticut),  to  creep  up  and  lie  on 
the  exterior  slope  of  the  breastworks^  followed  by  another  regiment  (the 
Ninety-finst  New  York),  each  man  carrying  his  musket  and  a  five-pouud 
hand-grenade,  to  throw  over  the  parapet.  A  third  regiment  (Twenty-fourth 
Connecticut)  was  detailed  to  carry  sand-bags  full  of  cotton, ,  with  which 
to  fill  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  breastworks,  and  enable  the  storming 
j>8rty  to  pass  easily.  These  were  to  be  followed  by  the  regiments  of 
Weitzel's  brigade,  under  Colonel  Smith,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth 
New  York,  to  be  supported  by  the  brigades  of  Colonels  Kimball  and  Mor- 
gan, udder  the  general  command  of  General  Birge,  the  whole  forming  .the 
storming  party  on  the  right.  In  conjunction  with  these,  and  on  their  left, 
moved  a  separate  column  under  General  Paine,  composed  of  the  old  division 
of  General  Emory.  Both  parties  were  under  the  command  of  General 
Orover,  who  planned  the  attacL  Aotuag  Brigadiw-General  Dudley's 
brigade,  of  Auger's  division,  was  held  in  reserve.  It  was  intended  to  have 
Weitzel's  command'  efi^t  a  lodgment  inside  of  the  Confederate  works,  and 
thits  prepare  the  way  for  the  operation  of  Paiue's  division.* 

This  movement  commenced  just  at  dawn*  (first  along  a  covered  way  to 
within  three  hiuidred  yards  of  the  works),  and  was  met  -by  a  most 
det^mined  resistance  by  the  Confederates,  who,  informed  of  it,    ''j"^'*" 
were  massed  at '  the  point  of  attack.     The  skirmbhers,  m^kiog 
their  way  over  rough  and  vine-tangled  ground,  in  the  face  of  an  incessant 
fire  in  the  front,  reached  the  ditch,  where  they  were  terribly  smitten  by  an 
enfilading  one,  that  drove  them  back;  and  even  the  hand-grenades  were 
made  to  pl^ue  their  bearersj  for  they  were  caught  up  by  the  besieged  and 

>  h  tfptcn  ftom  the  dkn^  of  a  oaptond  OoiWMarate  (oUBer  (J.  A.  Keoned;,  at  tbe  TItet  Alabuiu),  tbitt 
OM  of  Bftoks^i  h«flV3r  guns  hml  been  named  by  tbe  bedeged,  as  we  hare  observed  ooe>  ot  tbe  C(>iifederat«  can- 
Dog  tt  VIeksburg  waa— *'  WhUtltng  Dick,"  and  that  it  vas  tbe  means  of  great  destruction  Uuder  date  of 
"Juet,"  be  wrote:  "  Whistling  Diek  Is  at  work  to-day,  tearing  onrcampa  all  to  pieces.  Onr  sick  bare  been 
Kmoved  to-  tbe  nTlne,  It  is  difficult  to  get  something  to  eat  The  Taukee  artiUeiy  is  pbylng  apon  as 
tit  Rmnd.    ....    The  Hessians  burned  our  commissary  with  a  shell  to-day." 

'  WeitiePs  oommand  was  composed  of  his  own  brigade  (Eighth  Vermont,  Twelfth  C«oneetIpiit,and  Serenty- 
flftk  and  One  Hundred  and  Foarteenth  New  York),  and  the  Twenty-fourth  Connecticut  and  Flfty-eecond  Mas- 
Hduisetls,  of  OroTer's  division.  The  Serenty-fllth  Kow  Tork  and  Twelfth  Connecticut,  forming  a  separate 
caaunaad  under  Colonel  Babcock,  of  the  fitat-named  regiment,  were  detailed  as  skirmisher*. 

>  Paine's  column  axlranoud  to  tbe  assault  In  the  following  order :  In  the  advance,  as  sklnnishers,  the  Eighth 
New  Hampshire  and  Fourth  Wisconsin.  Behind  these  were  fire  companies  of  the  Fourth  Masaacbusetts,  One 
Haadred  and  Tenth  New  Tork,  snd  four  companies  of  the  Third  Brigade.  Closely  npon  these  followed  the 
TUrd  Brigade,  onder  Colonel  Oooding,  c«mi>oaed  of  tbe  Tbirty-fltat,  Thirty-eighth,  and  Fifty-third  Mosaa- 
ehiisetta,  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-slztb  and  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  New  YoriL  Then  a  part  of  the 
Second  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Fearing,  composed  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Ttalrty-third  and  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy  third  New  Tork,  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  being  detailed  as  skirmiahera.  Afterthe  S«cond  Brigade 
fullowed  the  First,  nnder  Colonel  Farria  composed  of  tbe  Twenty-eighth  Conneoticat  (bis  ownX  Fonrth  Mnasa- 
obmetts,  and  four  companies  of  tbe  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  New  Turk.  NImm's  battciy  and  pionoera  aocom- 
pamed  the  column. 
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sent  back  to  explode  among  the  assailants.  Yet  steadily  the  assauIUng 
column  moved  up  and  made  a  series  of  vigorous  attacks,  but  effected  little, 
so  heavily  were  the  works  manned  at  the  point  of  the  blow.  Meanwhile, 
Dwight  was  fighting  desperately  on  the  left,  but  igrithout  effecting  an 
entrance  into  the  works,  and  Anger  was  as  gallantly  struggling,  but  to  sa 
little  purpose.  Success  was  with  the  CJonfederates.  The  Nationals  were 
repulsed  at  all  points,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  struggle 
ceased.  Banks  had  lost  in  this  assault  about,  seven  hundred  ihen,  and  Gene- 
ral Paine,  whose  division  had  Iwme  the  brunt  of  the.  battle,  was  among  the 
wounded.  Yet  he  had  gained  a  decided  advantage  by  the  operation.  Paine 
and  Weitzel  on  the  right  had  advanced  much  nearer  to  the  Confederate 
works  than  they  were  before,  where  their  men  intrenched  and  began  the 
erection  of  new  batteries,  while  on  the  left  General  Dwight  carried  and 
held  a  hill  which  commanded  the  "  citadel " — a  vital  point  of  the  intrencb- 
ments — and  he  was  thereby  enabled  a  few  days  later  to  seize  and  hold 
another  point  on  the  same  ridge  with  the  "citadel,"  within  ten  yards  of  the 
Confederate  line. 

Now  again  the  siege  went  on  in  the  usual  way.  There  was  mining 
and  counter-mining.  The  shells  fh)m  the  army  and  navy  poured  upon 
the  garrison,  and  fearfully  increased  the  miseries  of  the  worn  and  half 
starving  troops.  Gun  after  gun  on  the  Confederate  worics  was  disabled, 
until  at  length  only  fifteen  efiective  ones  remained  on  the  landward  side; 
only  twenty  rounds  to  each  man  of  the  ammunition  for  small  arms  was 
left,  and  the  garrison  were  beginning  to  subsist  on  mule-meat,  and  even 
fricasseed  rats.'  At  the  same  time.  Banks  had  nearly  completed  a  mine,  by 
which  thirty  barrels  of  gunpowder  would'  have  been  exploded  under 
the  "citadel."  The  beleaguered  garrison  could  have  held  out  but  a 
few  days  longer.  Their  gallant  leader  had  begun  to  despair  of  aid  from 
Johnston,  and  was  at  his  wit's  end,  when  he  and  his  troops  were  suddenly 

startled  by  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  loud  cheering  along 
'^issJ'     ****  whole  National  line*  and  upon  the  river  squadron,  followed 

by  the  shouts  of  pickets — "  Vicksburg  has  surrendered  1"  This 
was  the  knell  to  Gardner's  hopes.  At  midnight  he  sent  a  note  by  a  flag 
to  General  Banks,  inquiring  if  the  report  were  true,  and  if  so,  asking  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  the  consideration  of  terms  for  surren- 
dering the  position.  Banks  assured  Gardner  that  he  had  an  official  dispatch 
from  General  Grant  to  that  effect,  dated  on  the  4th  instant,  but  he  refused 
bis  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  the  purpose  named.  Grardner 
then  called  a  council  of  officers,  composed  of  General  Beale,  Colonels  Stead- 
man,  Miles,  Lyle,  and  Shelby,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  J.  Smith,  when  it 
was  agreed  to  surrender,  and  the  commander  proposed  to  Banks  the 
appointment  of  joint  commissioners  to  arrange  the  terms.  Thb  was  agreed 
to,  and  General  Charles  P.  Stone,  Colonel  Henry  W.  Birge,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Richard  B.  Irwin  were  chosen  for  the  purpose  on  the  part  of  Banks. 
The  terms  agreed  upon  were  the  surrender  of  the  post  and  its  appurtenances, 
the  officers  and  privates  to  receive  the  treatment  due  prisoners  of  war,  and 

'  The  gurlaon'a  mpply  of  mest  g>Te  out  on  the  80th  of  Jnne,  when  Owdner  ordered  males  to  he  •Ui  hr 
tOMl  "  ittnj  or  the  men,  u  If  f  n  mnokery  of  famine,  eangbc  rmu  and  ate  them.  deel>rlii(  that  they  van  battar 
than  aqulxrrla."— NamUre  of  a  Ooafcderate  writer,  dated  Mobile,  July  »0,  1848. 
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to  retam  their  private  property ;  the  garrison  to  stack  their  arms  and  <;olors 
in  Bohmission  on  the  following  day.    The  surrender  was  duly  completed  ear^ 
in^  the  morning  of  the  M\'  when  six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eight  men,  including  four  hundred  and  fifly-five  officei-s,  became 
prieoners  of  war,  and  the  National  troops  took  [tossession  of  the  f>08t.'     The 
little  hamlet  of  Port  Hudson,  within 
the  lines,  composed  of  a  few  houses 
and  a   small   church,   was  in    ruins. 
General  Banks  found  comfortable  quar- 
ters at  the  farm-house  of  Riley's  plaor 
tation,  not  far  distant,  which  had  sur- 
vived the  storm  of  war.     Farragut, 
with  the  veteran   Hoertford  and  the 
AlbatroM,  moved  down  to  Port  Hud- 
son, and  received  the  cordial  greetings 
of  the  troops. 

Banks's  loss  in  men  during  the  siege 
of  forty-five  days  was  about  three 
thousand,  and  that  of  Gardner  about  """'  ""''^''*'»«^  '""  '""^'■ 

eight  hundred.  The  spoils  of  victory  were  the  important  post,  two  steamers, 
fifty-one  pieces  of  artillery,  five  thousand  small  arms,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  fixed  ammunition  for  the  latter  and  for  cannon.  Banks  stated  that 
bis  winnings  for  the  campaign  which  then  ended  so  gloriously  for  the 
National  arms,  amounted  to  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  pris- 
oners,* seventy-three  guns,  six  thousand  small  arms,  three  gun-boats,  eight 
transports,  and  a  large  quantity  of  cotton,  cattle,  and  other  property  of 
immense  value. 

This  conqnest  gave  the  final  blow  in  the  removal  of  the  obstruction^  to 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Alississippi  River  by  Confederate  batteries,  for 
which  Fremont  planned  and  worked  so  earnestly  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  and  for  which  the  Western  troops  fought  so  gallantly  and  persistently. 
The  first  of  these  obstructions,  as  we  have  seen,  was  erected  at  Vicksburg,' 
and  there  the  finishing  blow  was  really  given,  for  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson 
was  but  a  consequence  of  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Vicksburg.  The  Mis- 
sissippi was  now  open  to  the  passage  of  vessels  upon  its  bosom,  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  and  its  waters,  as  the  President  said,  nnob- 
stmcted  by  batteries  or  other  impediments,  now  "went  unvexed  to  the 
sea."  On  the  16  th  of  July  the  steamer  Imperial,  from  St.  Louis,  arrived 
at  New  Orleans,  making  the  first  communication  of  the  kind  between 
those  cities  for  two  years.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  she  returned 
to  her  wharf  at  St.  Louis,  announcing  the  iact  that  the  great  highway  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley  was  again  open,  and  was  hailed 
with  the  welconting  shouts  of  thousands  of  citizens. 

The  capture  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  by  which  powerful  portions 
of  the  Confederacy  were  severed  and  weakened,  was  hailed  with  the  most 

'  General  BmiIh  deputed  Oeaenl  George  h.  Andrews  to  receive  the  earreiider.  To  Um  Oencml  Gsrdner 
offiTfd  tla  swead.  Andrrwa  rreelTed  It,  but  iminedUCcly  rctnrnvd  tt  t«  the  grnemi,  complimenting  him  tiir 
malntaiolDg  the  defenae  nf  the  jMiet  •>•  gellantljr. 

'Seepage  I^TOhiiiieL 
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profound  satisfaction  by  the  loyal  people  of  the  Repablic.  Occurring  at  the 
moment  when  the  aggressive  power  of  the  Confederates  was  &tallj  smittai 
at  Gettysburg,  it  gave  assurances  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Govemmtw 
over  its  enemies.  It  dismayed  the  conspirators,  and  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
the  ruling  classes  abroad,  who,  until  that  time,  had  believed  they  voold 
Bpeedily  see  an  ignominious  ending  of  the  great  experiment  of  repabheu 
government  in  America.  It  utterly  confounded  those  prophets  among  tlie 
political  leaders  in  the  Free-labor  States  who  sympathized  with  the  mo- 
spirators,  and  who,  at  that  very  moment,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter,  were 
prophesying,  in  apparent  accordance  with  their  own  wishes,  the  speedy  tri- 
umph of  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  legions,  civil  and  military.  In  the  blindnei* 
of  partisan  zeal,  they  were  unable  to  discover  the  great  lights  of  eternal  prio- 
ciples  that  were  illuminating  the  pathways  of  those  who  were  contendmg 
for  the  life  of  a  great  Nation  and  the  Rights  of  Man.  They  and  the  coDi>pt^ 
ators  seemed  to  forget  that  there  is  a  God  whose  throne  is  established  upon 
Justice  and  Meboy,  whose  ear  is  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  and 
whose  arm  is  ever  bared  in  the  defense  of  the  righteous. 

The  writer  visited  the  theater  of  events  described  in  this  and  the  piwe- 
ding  chapter  in  April,  1 866.  He  had  spent  a  few  days  in  New  Orleans,  when 
he  had  experienced  the  kind  courtesies  of  Grenerals  Sheridan  and  Hartsnfl| 
and  held  interviews  with  several  Confederate  leaders,  mostly  temporary  virit- 
ors  there.  Among  these  was  General  Frank  K.  Gardner,  the  commander  »t 
Port  Hudson,  who  was  residing  in  the  city,  and  pursuing  the  business  of  a 
civil  Engineer,  and  from  him  the  writer  received  interesting  facts  then,  and 
afterward  by  letter,  concerning  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and  also  of  MoMe, 
where  Garcbier  was  in  command  at  a  later  period  of  the  war. 

The  writer  left  New  Orleans  on  the  fine  river  steamer  Indiana,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  16th,*  intending  to  stop  at  Port  Hudson  that 
night.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  Missbsippi  was  full  to  the 
brim  with  the  spring  flood,  so  that  from  the  main  deck  we  had  a  perfect  view 
of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  great  river.  Am6ng  the  passengers  was 
a  short,  stout  man,  a  little  past  sixty  years  of  age,  who  happened  to  be  the 
first  one  whom  the  writer  addressed.  When  the  former  found  that  the  lat- 
ter was  from  the  North,  he  began  to  cursfe  the  "Yankees"  fiirionsly. 
Remembering  the  wisdom  uttered  by  the  sacred  sage,  that  "  a  soft  answer 
tnmeth  away  wrath,"  the  author  soon  allayed  the  passions  of  his  elder,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  they  journeyed  pleasantly  together. 
The  wrathful  man  had  been  a  major  in  Forrest's  cavalry,  and  was  a  citiini 
of  Vicksburg.  He  imparted  to  the  author  a  great  deal  of  information  cob- 
ceming  the  interior  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  service,  in  whidi  he  wa» 
largely  engaged,  and  of  the  leading  men  in  that  service.  He  s^d  Forrwt 
expressed  his  principles  of  action  in  that  service  by  saying,  "  War  meaw 
fight,  and  fight  means  kill — tee  want  but  few  prisoners.'"  This  major  had  been 
an  imprisoned  spy  in  Sherman's  camp  at  Vicksburg,  under  sentence  of  death 
by  hanging  the  next  morning.  He  was  confined  in  a  shanty.  A  bearr 
rain-storm  came  up  in  the  evening,  and  while  the  guard  was  engaged  for  a 
moment  in  taking  measures  to  keep  out  the  water,  the  prisoner  sprang  into 
the  black  night,  and,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  region,  eactped. 

We  passed  Baton  Rouge  early  in  the  evening,  and  just  afVerward  « 
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glided  by  the  roaring  month  of  an  immense  crevasBe,  or  breach  in  thelevde, 
out  of  which  a  flood  was  pouring  into  the  lower  ground  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river,  and  Bubmerging  rich  plantations  over  an  area  of  hundreds  of 
square  miles.  Informed  that  Port  Hudson  was  a  desolation,  and  then  with- 
out a  lodging-place,  and  that  we  should  pass  it  at  midnight,  the  writer  con- 
cluded to  omit  his  intended  visit  there,  feeling  little  regret,  for  the  kind 
hands  of  friends,  the  photographic  art,  and  official  records,  had  already  given 
him  more  information  concerning  things  and  events  there  than  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  learned  by  personal  observation.  Toward  morning  we  passed  the 
month  of  the  Red  Kiver,  and  at  sunrise  were  abreast  the  bluff,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  on  which  Fort  Adams  stood,  a  little  north  of  the 
boundary-line  between  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

To  the  writer,  who* was  a  voyager  on  the  Mississippi  for  the  first  time, 
the  scenery  was  most  strange.  On  each  side  were  wide  clearings,  on  which 
now  were  the  ruins  of  many  rich  plantations,  bordered  by  swamps  covered 
with  cypress-trees,  and  lying  lower  than  the  river,  for  the  Mississippi,  like 
the  Nile,  is  now  running  upon  a  ridge,  the  ground  sloping  gently  to.  these 
morasses.  Here  and  there  an  alluvial  bluff  was  seen,  breaking  the  monotony, 
and  everywhere  at  that  high-water  season  the  green  points  that  project 
into  the  river,  and  shores  covered  with  cotton-wood,  shrubs,  and  larger  trees, 
were  crumbling  and  disappearing  in  the  flood.  Afler  a  detention  of  some 
hours,  because  of  an  accident  to  our  steamer,  we  passed  up  the  river,  and, 
at  near  midnight,  landed  at  Vicksburg. 

During  the  writer's  visit  at  Vicksburg  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  kindest 
courtesies  from  Major-General  T.  J.  Wood  (then  the  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  Mississippi)  and  his  family,  and  from  members  of  his 
staff,  and  other  officers  stationed  there.  Creneral  Wood  offered  the  services 
of  an  ambulance,  horses,  and  driver,  and  the  company  of  one  of  his  staff,  in 
visiting  the  places  of  historic  interest  about  Vicksburg,  Fortunately  for  the 
writer,  that  companion  was  Captain  W.  J.  White,  who,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  was  a  member  of  General  Legget's  staff  during  the  siege  and  at 
the  time  of  the  surren- 
der. We  visited  to- 
gether every  place  and 
object  of  interest  in  the 
city  and  along  the  lines, 
from  below  the  rail- 
way, on  the  Warrenton 
road,  to  Chickasaw 
Bayou,  and  finding 
here  and  there  Union 
people,  who  had  suf- 
fered much  "in  mind, 

body,     and      estate." 

.      '  ,  , ,  rta  emsurr  hodbb. 

Among  these  was  the 

family  of  Mr.  Shirley,  who  was  a  leading  lawyer  of  Vicksburg.     His  house 

was  on  the  old  Jackson  road,  not  far  from  Fort  Hill,  and  was  occupied  by 

General  Logan  as  his  head-qqarters.    Being  on  a  lofty  eminence,  overlooking 

much  of  the  field  of  operations,  it  was  the  freouent  resort  of  General  Grant 
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and  other  commanders  during  the  siege.  It  was  also  a  target  for  Confede- 
rate shot  and  sh^ll,  by  which  it  was  much  shattered.  It  was  still  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state  when  we  visited  it,  and  dined  with  Mrs.  Shirley  and  her  daughter. 
The  husband  and  father,  who  was  quite  aged,  had  sunk  under  the  operations 
of  anxiety,  privations,  and  exposure  in  the  woods,  ravines,  and  caves  during 
the  siege,  and  died  soon  after  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  National  troopt. 
The  accomplished  daughter  kept  a  diary  during  the  siege,  each  day's  record 
closing  with  a  prediction  that  success  would  crown  the  efforts  of  the  UnionisU. 
"  The  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,"  and  her  patriotism  was  rewarded 
with  the  possession  of  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  gallant  Colonel  (afterward 
General)  Eaton,  of  the  National  army.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  she  wu  s 
young  bride. 

From  Mrs.  Shirley's  we  rode  to  the  heacl-qnarters  of  General  Grant,  in  the 
cane-brake^  and  then  over  the  rough  Walnut  Hills  to  Chickasaw  Bayou,  passing 
on  the  way  the  house  of  Dr.  Smith,  who  acted  as  guide  to  General  S.  D.  Lee, 
in  the  fight  with  Sherman.  He  accompanied  us  to  the  theater  of  strife,  and 
pointed  out  the  various  localities  of  interest  connected  with  that  conflict 
After  making  a  drawing  of  the  battle-ground  on  the  bayou,  delineated  on  page 
570,  in  the  presence  of  the  doctor,  we  left  him  and  passed  on  to  the  VaUej 
road,  along  the  bottom,  between  the  hills  and  the  bayou,  sketching  the  Indian 
Mound  (see  page  677)  on  the  way,  and  rode  into  Vicksburg  from  the  north 
through  the  deep  cuts  in  the  hills,  just  as  a  thunder-storm,  which  had  been 
gathering  for  some  time,  fell  upon  the  city.  On  ihi  following  morning  the 
writer  departed  by  railway  for  Jackson,  and  the  region  of  Sherman's  destine- 
tive  march  toward  Alabama  as  far  as  Meridian,  the  stirring  events  of  which 
will  be  considered  presently. 
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PREFACE. 


HIS  volume  completes  the   Chronicle  of  the. 
Civil  War.     It  comprises  a  record  of  the  events 
of  the  conflict  from  midsummer  of  1863,  until 
the  close  of  the  struggle,  in  the  field,  in  the 
spring  of  1865. 

The  second  volume  was  ended  with  the 
record  of  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson  by  the  National  armies,  in  July.  This  volxmie  opens 
with  an  account  of  the  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1863,  which  led  to  the  Battle  of 
Chancellorsville,  and  Lee's  second  invasion  of  Maryland  that 
ended  with  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  It  contains  the  story  of 
the  military  and  naval  operations  in  the  region  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
from  Florida  to  the  lower  borders  of  Virginia,  including  the  long 
siege  of  Charleston.  Also,  an  accoimt  of  the  doings  of  the  Anglo- 
Confederate  pirate-ships,  including  those  of  the  Alabama,  and 
an  account  of  her  destruction.  It  also  contains  a  record  of  the 
important  movements  in  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Tennessee, 
which  were  followed  by  Sherman's  great  march  and  series  of  con, 
flicta  from  Chattanooga,  by  way  of  Atlanta,  to  the  sea,  and  thence 
through  the  Carolinas;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Confederates 
from  Tennessee,  by  Thomas. 

It  bears  a  record  of  the  stirring  events  m  the  Red  River 
r^on;  in  Texas;  all  along  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  States 
whose  borders  are  washed  by  its  waters  ;  at  Mobile,  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  the  final 
triumph  of  the  National  arms  in  all  the  vast  region  of  the  Re- 
public southward  of  the  Roanoke  River  and  westward  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

It  contains  a  history  of  the  great  campaigns  of  the  armies  of 
the  Potomac  and  the  James,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Rich- 
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mond,  the  flight  of  the  Conspirators,  and  the  surrender  of  Lee ; 
also  of  the  assassination  of  the  President ;  the  surrender  of  the 
forces  under  Johnston  and  other  leaders ;  the  flight  and  capture 
of  the  head  of  the  Confederacy  of  traitors ;  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  war ;  the  exchange  and  treatment  of  prisoners ;  and  the  free- 
will offerings  of  the  people  in  support  of  the  Government  Also 
an  outline  sketch  of  the  efforts  of  the  loyal  citizens  to  reorgan- 
ize the  Governments  of  States  which  had  been  disorganized  by 
■  the  Rebellion,  and  to  restore  the  Union  and  re-establish  it  upon 
the  sure  foimdations  of  Justice.  - 

With  a  consciousness  of  fidelity  to  the  laws  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness, in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  the  author  offers  it  as 
his  contribution  to  the  historic  records  of  his  country. 

B.J.L 

Th2  Bidok,  Doteb  Vhtas,  K.  Y.,  S^pianber,  187a 
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THE     OIYIL     WAR. 


•  Jaly,  lS6t. 


CHAPTER     I. 

OPRBATIO;ra  IN  VIRGINIA.— BATTLE  Ot  OHANCBLLOBSVILLt-SIEOK  rtP  SUFFOLK. 


HILE  a  portion  of  the 
Xational  troops  were 
achieving     important 
victories  on  the  banks 
of  the   Lower  Missis- 
sippi,' those  composing  the 
Army    of    the    Potomac    were 
•winning  an    equally 
important  victory,"  not  far 
from  the  banks  of  the  Snsquehannah. 
We  left  that  army  in  charge  of  General 
Joseph   Hooker,   after   sad    disasters    at 
Freclericks-b^rn?,  encamped  near  the  Rappa- 
hannock f  lot  lis  now  observe  its  movements 
from  that  time  until  its  triumphs  in  the  conflict  at 
Gettysbui*,  between   the    Snsquehannah    and    the 
r'  Potomac  rivers. 

During  three  months  after  General  Hooker  took  com- 
mand of  the  army,  no  active  operations  were  undiertaken 
by  either  party  in  the  strife,  excepting  in  some  cavalry  move- 
ments, which  were  fvw'  and  comparatively  feeble.  This  inaction 
was  caused  partly  by  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Virginia  roads, 
•  and  partly  because  of  the  exhaustion  of  both  armies  after  a  most 
&%aiDg  and  wasting  campaign.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  lying  at  Fal- 
moQth,  nearly  -opposite  Fredericksbnrg,  when  Hooker  took  the  command, 
was  weak  and  demoralized.  Despondency,  arising  from  discouragement  on 
acconnt  of  recent  disasters,  and  withering  homesickness,  almost  universally 
prevailed,  and  desertions  averaged  two  hundred  a  day.  The  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  soldiers,  at  ksme,  were  equally  despondent,  and  these,  anxious 
for  the  return  of  their  laved  ones,  filled  the  express  trains  with  packages 
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INFLDENCES  OP  THE  PEACE  FACTION. 


eontainiiig  citizens'  clothing,  in  which  the  latter  might  escape  from  the  ta- 
vice.     Great  numbers  fled  in  these  disguises. 

At  the  time  we  are  considering  (close  of  January,  1863),  Hooker  fonnd 
the  number  of  absentees  to  be  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two 
commissioned  officers,  and  eightj-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-foor 


riBDiiacEssinio  in  tbs  spsiira  or  ISM.' 

non-oommisBioned  officers  and  privates.*  These  were  scattered  all  orer  the 
country,  and  were  everywhere  met  and  influenced  by  the  politicians  oppofltd 
to  the  war.  These  politicians,  and  especially  the  faction  known  as  the  Peaee 
Party,  taking  advantage  of  the  public  disappointment  caused  by  the  ill-<M- 
cess  of  the  armies  under  McClellan  and  Buell  in  the  summer  and  eiilj 
autumn  of  1862,  had  charged  all  failures  to  suppress  the  rebellion  to  Qk 
inefficiency  of  the  Government,  whose  hands  they  had  continually  striven  to 
weaken.  They  bad  succeeded  in  spreading  general  alarm  and  distrvt 
among  the  people;  and,  during  the  despondency  that  prevailed  after  the 
failure  of  the  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ending  in  inacticm  after 
the  Battle  of  Antietam,'  and  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  in  Kentucky,  when 
Bragg  and  his  forces  were  allowed  to  escape  to  a  stronghold  near  NaahviQe,' 
elections  were  held  in  ten  Free-labor  Stat«a,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  voln 
of  the  soldiers  (two-thirds  of  whom  were  friends  of  the  administratioa), 
resulted  in.  favor  of  the  Opposition.  In  these  ten  States  Mr.  Lincoln'* 
minority  in  1860  was  208,066.  In  1862,  the  Opposition  not  only  overeane 
this,  bat  secured  a  majority  of  35,781.  • 

The  expectation  of  conscription  to  carry  on  the  contest,  increased  fixa- 
tion, high  prices  of  fabrics  and  food,  and  a  depreciated  currency  were  liUe 
powerful  instruments  in  turning  the  public  mind  to  thoughts  of  peace-lj 
means  of  compromise ;  especially  when,  after  the  Emancipation  Pnchw- 
tion  was  issued,  the  Peace  Faction,  assuming  to  speak  for  the  entire  Oppo- 
sition, declared,  with  seeming  plausibility,  that  "  the  war  for  the  presraTatkn 

'  nis  l>  from  >  photopvph  by  Gardner,  taken  fhim  the  SUttTord  tide  of  the  Rappahumock,  ud  riiiilif 
the  rolu  of  the  rallmf  brldge,'iwir  the  iput  where  the  troops  eroaud  «n  the  pontoon  bridge*,  la  Dtwaitrr, 
1861.    Bee  page  *S),  rolnmo  II. 

■  ToBtlmnny  of  Oeneral  Hooker  bettare  the  OammUtM  on  the  Conditet  qftk4  War,  April  11,  IMS.  The  Mai 
orabsentaea  donbtleaa  tadndad  alt  the  deaertiona  alnee  tha  oisanUatlMi  of  tha  Amy  of  tha  Patonae,  and  the M 
andwonnded  In  the  hoepltala.  .Itlacatlmatad  thatI!0,OOOm*n,oB  thaioDaof  thaanny  attba  tima«*mei»- 
ilderlng,  were  absent 

'  See  ehaptar  XTOII,  Tolame  IL  •  Sea  p^a  Sll,  Tola 
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of  the  IJiiion  had  been  perverted  to  a  war  for  the  negro."  The  political 
battle^ry  of  the  Opposition,  before  the  elections,  was,  "  A  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  I"  Now  the  Peace  Faction  that  gave  complexion  to 
the  general  policy  of  that  Opposition,  disconraged  further  attempts  to  save 
the  Republic.  In  this  they  seem  to  have  been  encouraged  by  army  officers, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom,  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  especially  of 
those  of  high  rank,  were,  it  is  said,  hostile  to  the  policy  of  the  Government 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war.'  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  had  quickly 
developed,  in  full  vigor,  the  pro-slavery  element  among  these  officers,  many 
of  whom  openly  declared  that  they  never  would  have  engaged  in  the  war 
bad  they  anticipated  this  action  of  the  Government  While  the  aiiny  was 
now  at  rest,  the  influence  of  these  military  leaders  was  powerful  in  and  out 
of  camp,'  and,  acting  with  the  general  despondency  in  the  public  feeling,  had 
an  ill  effisct,  for  a  little  while,  upon  the  army. 

Hooker's  first  care  was  to  prevent  desertions,  secure  the  return  of 
absentees,  and  to  weed  out  the  army  of  noxious  materials.  The  expi-ess 
tndns  were  examined  by  the  provost-marshala,  and  all  citizens'  clothing  was 
homed.  Disloyal  officers  were  dismissed  so  soon  as  they  were  discovered, 
and  the  evils  of  idleness  were  prevented  by  keeping  the  soldiers  employed. 
Vigilance  was  everywhere  wide  awake,  especially 
among  the  outlying  pickets,  whose  rude  huts  of 
sticks,  brush,  and  earth,  at  times  white  with 
snow,  dotted  the  landscape*  for  miles  around  the 
camp^  Important  changes  were  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  army,  and  ii>  the  various  staff 
departmttats ;  and '  the  cavalry,  hitherto  scattered 
among  the  Grand  Divisions,'  and  without  organi- 
zation as  a  corps,  were  consolidated,  and  soon 
placed  in  a  state  of  greater  efficiency  than  had 
ever  before  been  known  in  the  service.  To  improve  them,  they  were  sent 
ont  upon  raids  within  the  Confederate  lines  whenever  the  state  of  the  roads 
wonld  permit,  and  for  several  weeks  the  region  between  Bull's  Run  and  the 
Rapid  Anna  was  the  theater  of  many  daring  exploits  by  the  cavalry  of  both 

-_-  _.  armies.     Finally,  at  the 

middle  of  April,  Hook- 
er's ranks  were  well 
filled  by  the  return  of 
absentees,  and  at  the 
close  of  that  month, 
when  he  felt  ptepared 
for  a  campaign,  his  ar- 
tay  was  in  fine  spirits, 
thoroughly  disciplined, 
and  numbered  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thous^d 
infantry   and   artillery. 


nOKCT  BUT. 


Tn  I.AOT  Hocn— nooxn'a  mu>.4VAiinnn.* 


'  Hooker's  totlmanf  before  the  Committte  on  tht  Condvett^f  Ou  War.  '  The  SMDe. 

*  See  pege  ISA,  Tolame  II. 

<  This  Is  s  Tt«w  of  the  laej  Ronsr,  opposite  Fredrricksbarir,  from  whleh  Sumner  oliserved  the  c^rm- 
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with  foar  hundred  gons,  and  a  weli-eqaipped  oavahry  forae  thirteen  thouaad 
strong.  The  leader  of  this  fine  army,  like  his  immediate  predecessor,  wu  ■ 
eealoos  patriot  and  active  soldier,  and  gave  the  tone  of  his  own  emotions  to 
those  of  his  troops.'  "  All  were  actuated  by  feelings  of  confidence  and  devo- 
tion to  the  canse,"  he  said,  "and  I  felt  that  it  was  a  livii^  army,  and  one 
well  worthy  of  the  Republic"' 

Lee,  meanwhile,  had  been  assiduous  in  preparing  his  army  for  the  spring 
campaign.  He  first  tamed  his  attention  to  supplies  and  equipment  Hii 
appeals  to  the  people  for  the  former  were  liberally  answered.  The  arsenals 
at  Richmond  were  kept  busy  in  the  re-equipment  of  his  troops  and  the 
arming  of  new  recruits.  Much  of  his  field  artillery,  which  was  inferior  to 
that  of  Hooker,  was  replaced  by  new  and  improved  guns.  Careful  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  upon  discipline.     Prompt  measures  were  taken  to  prevent 


Uona  of  his  dirialon  on  the  18th  of  Deeembor,  18(2.  See  pa^  4S2,  volame  IL  Hero  for  awhilr,  after  Iw  t«k 
eominand.  Hooker  had  his  htnul-qoDrtera.  It  was  the  property  ut  Major  J.  Horace  laeey,  who  }uu\  beta  >  iai)v 
in  the  (lonfi-tlerute  service*  His  mansion  Is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  olili  r  houses  In  that  region,  aad  irai  Mil 
by  Wllllmn  Kltzhngh,  the  father-in-law  of  ihe  late  Geo.  W.  P.  CnstK  the  prr>prtetor  of  Arlington  Houe.  9m 
page  421,  Tolame  L  Major  Lacey  owned  the  land  on  which  the  Battle  of  the  Wlldeniea*  was  fooghk  by  Gnat 
and  Le«^  In  1864. 

>  At  this  time  General  Hooker  Introduced  the  badge  designation  Into  his  army  with  excellent  cft^^t.  Tke 
Idea  originated  with  General  Kearney  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  See  page  411.  toI.  IL  The  occastog  «>■  ■ 
follows :    It  was  impossible,  at  that  tint*,  fttr  tin  eoounon  soldiers  to  renew  tketr  duthlng;  azoept  by  iln<rli( 


from  the  qnartcrmasters  the  same  as  that  naed  bj  ealtsted  men.  OfHcers  and  men  were  tbu  inmti  sliU 
T»  dlsUnguiah  them  apart,  Kearney  Isaoed  an  order  that  the  Seld  and  staff  olBcnrs  of  his  dlTiaica  sknald  nsr 
a  red  patch  on  the  top  of  their  caps,  and  the  line  offloera  the  sune  in  ikent. 
When  Gcnernl  BImey  snccoeded  Ihe  slain  Kearney  In  commaniL  he  ordosd 
that  the  wearing  of  lfar«e  piaehes  should  be  eontlnned  in  memory  of  thdr^ 
lant  old  commander,  and  that,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  rank  and  file  ihivU 
wear  a  red  patch  on  the  side  of  their  caps;  but  none  were  entitled  to  wnr  tfte 
bodge  but  those  who  bail  been  In  action  with  the  dtrielon,  Genenl  noafccf 
iinlered  each  of  the  seven  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  be  dlidB- 
gnished  hy  a  badge,  as  foPows :  The  1st,  by  a  disk  ;  the  2d,  by  a  tiefull :  the  Si 
by  a  loienge;  the  5th,  by  a  Maltese  cross ;  the  (th,  by  a  plain  cross;  tbslltt. 
1^  a  eresoent;  and  the  12th,  by  s  star. 

Kach  corps  bad  three  dlrlslons,  and  the  badge*,  whose  fonns  detsiailsrf 
the  corps,  also  designated  the  divisions,  by  colors.  The  badge  of  the  Inl 
division  of  each  corps  was  made  of  usarltt  cloth ;  of  tb«  sstuud,  of  uUk; 
and  the  third,  of  blue.  These  were  all  placed  on  the  top  of  th*  eafi  nsai 
who  wore  hats  pUced  the  loldge  on  the  left  side.  The  lUg*  of  cash  divlrin 
head-quarters  were  designated  as  follows:  1st  dlvislcn,  a  wUts  flsg  wSk  • 
(carlet  disk ;  2d  division,  a  bine  flag  with  a  white  disk ;  and  H  dtvlaion,  s  wUn 
flag  with  a  bine  disk.  These  flags  were  square.  The  bilsade  flags,  beais«  tki 
different  colored  disks,  were  triangular  In  shape. 

Addltlonril  honors  were  p.ild  to  General  Kearney.  It  wa*  agnod  tkst  sll 
commissioned  ufflceis  who  had  been  In  action  under  hlin  sboaM  wesr  s 
**  Kearney  Decomtlon,**  which  shonld  consist  of  a  golden  Maltese  croak  ■>• 
pended  by  a  red  silk  ribbon  on  the  left  breast  of  the  drea*  coat  Alter  IW 
battle  of  Chanoellorsvllle,  General  BImey  caoscd  several  ha>diai|  inmt 
medals,  patterned  somewhat  after  this  deoontioii,  to  be  itntck,  to  be  auwM, 
as  a  aert  of  legion  of  honor,  to  such  non'OommisatoDod  olBeara  aad  prinks  ti 
his  division  aa  especially  distinguished  themselves  in  that  eagsgemeot. 

>  Testlniaoy  bofbn  tha  CtamniAM  <m  tkt  Oondtiet  tf  a*  War. 
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deaertUMDS,  sod  a  oonaoription  act,  now  pat  into  rigorous  operation,  caoBed  a 
rapid  growth  of  his  army  in  numbers.  In  the  space  of  three  months 
"Stonewall"  Jackson's  corps,  alone  iltcreased  from  twenty-five  thoosand 
to  thirty-three  thousand  men.'  Lee  consolidated  his 
artillery  into  one  corps,  and  placed  it  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Pendlet<»i,  as  chief.  He  also  gave  a 
similar  organization  to  his  cavalry.  When  April  came, 
Lee  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  unsurpassed 
in  discipline,  and  full  of  enthusiasm ;  yet  it  was  divided, 
for,  so  early  as  February,  he  had  sent  Longstreet  with 
two  divisions  to  operate  against  General  J.  J.  Peck  in 
the  vicinity  of  Suffolk,  on  the  south  side  of  the  James 
River,  and  other  troops  were  raiding  with  Imboden 
in  West  Virginia.  Tet  he  felt  strong,  with  only  about 
half  the  number  of  troops  in  hand  commanded  by  his 
antagonist,  for  he  had  extended  and  strengthened  his 
fortifications  in  rear  of  Fredericksburg,  and  constructed 
a  system  of  elaborate  works  along  his  whole  front 
reaching  from  Banks's  Ford  to  Port  Royal,  more  than 
twenty-five  miles.'  Even  with  his  superior  force' 
Hooker  could  not  hope  to  take  these  works,  so  he 
made  preparations  to  force  Lee  out  of  them  by  turn- 
ing the  flank  of  the  latter  and  threatening  his  rear. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  cavalry  of  both  armies  had  been  active  for 
some  weeks.  On  the  10th  of  February*  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  with  his 
brigade,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  and  capture 
the  National  forces  at  Gloucester  Point,  opposite  Yorktown  ;  and  at  a  little 
past  midnight,  a  month  later,*  a  small  band  of  mounted  mep,  led 
by  the  afterward  famous  guerilla  chief,  John  S.  Moseby,  dashed 
into  the  village  of  Fairfax  Court-House,  took  from  his  bed  and  carried  away 
the  commanding  officer,  Colonel  Stonghton,  and  some  others,  and,  with 
many  horses  and  other  property,  .hurried  off  in  the  direction  of  Hooker's 
army,  cutting  the  telegraph  wires  on  their  way.     For  this  exploit  Moseby 
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>  7\*  BattU-Jleld4  </  TirgiiUa,  Tolame  I. :  ChanesUortMU,  by  CtpUln  Jad.  Hotehkiu  and  Llfatcotat- 
Coloiwl  William  Allan  (ofllcen  of  Lm'i  tmj),  paga  14.  ThU  work  oontitn*  eanfttlly  eonitrnctad  map*,  Ulo»- 
tnttT«  of  the  biatorlctl  uuntlTa. 

*  ChaaetUorniUe,  \>j  Hotcbklu  and  Allan,  pag«  1& 

'  Booker'*  armf  woa  eompoaed  of  HTcn  corp*,  and  eompriaed  tweBtjr-tbraa  dMtttnu.  Tbe  lint  Corpa  waa 
eommaiidMl  Vf  Ckaenl  J.  F,  Bejnoldi ;  the  Second,  by  Qeneral  "D.  N.  Coneh ;  tbe  Tblid,  \>j  Oeneral  D.  & 
Btcklea;  tbe  Flllb,  by  Oeneral  0.  G.  Meade;  tbe  SIxtb,  by  General  J.  Sedgwick;  tbe  EleTcnth,  by  General  a 
O.  Howard,  and  tb«  TweUtb,  by  Oeneral  H.  W.  Slocnm.  Tbe  dlTlsion  oomniandera  were  Oenerala  J.  8.  Wada- 
wortb  J.  a  Roblnaon,  A.  Doableday,  W.  S.  Hancock.  J.  Gibbon,  W.  H.  French,  t>.  D.  Blmay,  B.  O.  Barry,  A. 
W.  Whipple,  W.  T.  B.  Brooki,  A.  P.  Howe,  J.  Ncwti>n,  C  Oriffio,  G.  8yke^  A.  A.  Humphrcya,  C.  Dayena, 
A.  Ton  Stelnwebr,  0.  Schun,  8.  Wllllama,  J.  W.  Geary,  A.  Ploaaonton,  J.  Bnford,  and  W.  W.  Arerill.  Tha 
hat  tbi«e  werv  eoQunandera  of  cavolry  ^nder  General  G.  Btoneraan,  who  woa  tbe  chief  of  tbe  mounted  men, 

1«6*B  army  woa  compoecd  of  two  corpa,  the  FIrat  commanded  by  General  Longatreet,  and  tbe  Second  by 
?  stonewall "  Jackaon.  Of  theao  General  T.  i.  Jackaon'a  entlra  corpa,  comprlalof  the  dlvlalona  of  A.  P.  Hill, 
D.  H.  HID,  Trimble,  and  Early,  and  the  dlTblona  of  Aaderaon  and  UeLawa,  of  Uia(pUnat'a  «orp^  ware  now 
preaent  la  ttmX.  of  Booker.  Alio  tbe  brigade*  of  Fltibngh  Lee,  and  W.  B.  P.  Laa,  af  Stuart'a  canky,  with  110 
plaoaa  of  attlllefy,  making  a  total  of  a  little  mon  tBan  10,000  men  of  all  arma. 

*  Tbi*  abowa  the  ooatame  of  a  Confederate  general,  aooording  to  the  regnlatlona  of  their  "  War  Depart- 
ment.'' It  waa  eompoaed  of  a  obapeaa  trtamad  with  gold  laaa,  a  gimy  coat  with  narrow  boff  collar  and  aoflk, 
bine  paatalooaa,  and  black  leathar  aword-helt  On  the  colhw,  within  an  einbr«M<ra4  wiaatk,  a  goldaa  (tar.  Om 
tbe  ooat  two  rowa  of  fUt  bnttoua,  and  alaaraa  trimmed  with  gold  laoa. 
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was  pablicly  commended  by  General  Stuart,  and  he  was  promoted  to  major 
of  cavalry.' 

A  few  days  after  Moseby's  bold  exploit,  the  first  purely  cavalry  battle  of 
the  war  occurred,  not  far  from  Kelly's  Ford,  on  the  Rappahannock,  betvera 

.National  troope,  under  General  W. 
W.  Averill,  and  Confederates  under 
General  Fitzhugh  Lee.  Averill  vu 
sent  out  to  cut  off  Stuart  and  Let, 
who,  it  was  reported,  were  with  » 
strong  party  enforcing  the  inH  in 
Fauquier  County.*  In  the  face  of 
brisk  opposition  from  a  small  cavalrj 
picket,  Averill  crossed  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  was  pnsb- 
'"^"'  "g  ^^  toward  Cnlpep 
per  Conrt-Honse,*  when, 
about  a  mile  from  the  ford,  he 
encotmtercd  the  forces  of  Lee.  A 
desperate  battle  ensued,  which  cor- 
tinued  until  late  in  the  evening, 
when  Averill  withdrew,  and  reorossed  the  river,  followed  by  the  Confed- 
erates to  the  water's  edge.  Averill  lost  about  seventy-five  men,  and  hit 
antagonist  about  one  hundred. 

Early  in  April,  notwithstanding  the  roads  were  yet  heavy.  Hooker  dete^ 


JonN  s.  MoexiiT. 


•  Hoaebjr  wM  a  gradnate  of  tha  TJnlTerslty  of  VIrglnli,  and  a  lawyer  of  some  local  n^pnta.  lie  bail  bco 
one  of  Lee's  muBt  useful  sooats  for  some  time,  and  bad  piiired  himself  to  bo  a  dartnic,  ''"'■'"g  kadtr,  *W 
Inspired  his  few  followers  with  his  own  spirit.  From  the  leader  of  a  scouting  party  »t  a  few  men.  he  niee  totk* 
position  of  cumnunder  of  a  mlnlmnm  rej^ment  of  adventurers,  who,  one  of  them  said,  Moseby  himself  dedsnl 
"  could  only  be  held  together  by  the  hope  of  plnnder."  See  Partitan  Lift  wUh  MoaAy,  by  John  Beelt.  Oh 
of  his  moat  trusted  and  representative  men  seems  to  have  been  a  Sergeant  Ames,  of  the  Filth  New  Tort  Cmkr, 
who  deserted,  Mosoby's  biographer,  Marshall  Crawford,  says,  *^  because  he  could  not  fight  for  the  etenal  sepo.' 
Moaeby  "  took  Ames  to  hU  boeom,^  and  whenever  any  thing  particularly  reroltiiig  was  to  be  done,  tha  detate 
appears  to  bare  been  employed.  His  fitness  for  seivlce  with  the  guerrilla  chief  may  be  Infemd  boa  Ik 
act,  exnltlngly  set  forth  lu  a  history  of  Moaeby's  exploits  by  one  of  his  followers  (M^or  Scott),  that  wkea.  <« 
oAe  occasion,  the  command  enconntereil  Ames's  old  regiment  (Fifth  New  YurkX  one  of  the  Latter  recogalsdUa 
in  the  hurly-burly,  and  pleasantly  called  out,  "  How  are  you.  Sergeant  Ames  V  "  Well !"  was  the  lerfMof i 
reply,  when,  with  hla  pistol,  he  8h»t  his  old  Mend  dead.  Moseby's  military  career,  as  described  by  Ui  arioi 
friends,  was  more  tiiat  of  a  highwayman,  protected  by  tiie  sanction  of  a  pretended  Government,  under  oitel  M 
horraao,  pillage,  and  capture  the  enemy,  than  that  of  a  soldier.  Leo  pablicly  cumniendvd  him  for  his  ^setirilj 
and  sldU"  in  **  killing,  wounding,  and  capturing^'  during  a  brief  perl  ufl,  "about  1,300  of  the  enemy,  takl>tl.M 
horses  and  mules,  230  beef  cattle,  and  85  wagons  and  ambnlancea,"  with  the  loss  of  lltUe  more  than  tweal;  d 
his  own  men. 

According  to  a  statement  to  the  anthor,  by  Colonel  H.  S.  Oansevort,  whose  command  was  Mnscbj't  aiHt 
dreaded  enemy  in  the  region  of  Upper  Virginia,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  during  the  years  1$0S  and  1S64,  s  lEt> 
number  of  Moseby's  men  were  volunteers  from  the  regntar  Confederate  cavalry,  whose  love  of  advestore  saj 
Inst  for  plunder  mode  them  so  much  attached  to  their  leader,  that  a  threat  to  send  one  uf  them  bock  to  bii  n^ 
ment  was  suBlclent  to  insure  the  good  behavior  of  the  recusant.  The  estimation  In  which  Muaeby  was  Md 
by  the  Government  is  shown  by  the  expressions  of  the  Asslstsat  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  followiiifaeeiiii 
of  an  exploit  in  October,  18M :—    . 

"Was  DsTAKTiixsT,  Woahingteo, 

'OefofterlT.tsOr.'K 

*■  Colonel  Ganaevort,  commanding  the  Thirteenth  Ifev  Tori;  Cavalry,  has  aaooeeded  In  surprising  the  nttl 
eamp  of  the  guerrilla  and  flreebooter,  Moseby,  In  the  Bine  Bldge  Uountains,  eaptnrliig  his  ottllleiy,  eeBiliHii 
of  four  pieces,  with  munitions  complete. 

'    'C.  A  Dasa,  A—Utant  Siantary  y  War.' 

>  Ob  the  SStb  of  February,  General  Stuart  asked  Governor  Letcher's  leave  to  "  eoUeet  together  the  mMUs 
of  poittona  of  Falrbz  sad  London  (preparatory  to  the  dnft),  which  lay  beyond  the  oMpatU'—Awhtr^ 
Lttttr  (/  General  Stuart.    Permission  was  gl  ven. 
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mined  to  march  at  once  upon  his  foe,  for  the  terms  of  enlistment  of  a  majority 
of  his  men  would  soon  expire.     He  directed*  General  Stoneman 
to  proceed  oaatioosly  -with  his  cavalry  up  the  eastern  side  of  the     ''^J^'*' 
Rappahannock  ;  cross  above  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railway ; 
strike  and  disperse  Fitzhugh  Lee's  cavalry  at  Culpepper  Conrt-House,  esti- 
mated at  two  thousand  men  ;  push  on  to  Gordonsville,  and,  turning  to  the 
left,  strike  the  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  railway  at  l^axton's  Junction, 
and  destroy  it,  its  bridges,  stations, 
and  rolling  stock,  with  the  telegraph 
wires  along  its  line,  so  as  to-  sever 
Lee's     communication     with     Rich- 
mond.    Qooker    charged   Stoneman 
to  move  with  celerity,  and  to  make 
bis  watchword  and  order,   "Fight, 
fighi,  fight!"     He  was  instructed 
to  harrass  the  retreating  columns  of 
the  foe,  for  Hooker  did  not  doubt 
that  Lee  would  find  it  necessary  to 
abandon  Fredericksburg  and  fly  to- 
ward   Richmond.     But    his    efforts 
were  foiled,  and  his  plans  were  modi- 
fied by.  heavy  rains,  which  so  filled 
the  Rappahannock  that  a  division  '<»«ni  bookm. 

which  had  already  crossed  was  recalled,  and,  on  swimming  horses,  passed 
hack  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

Hooker  paused  for  a  fortnight,  when  he  put  his  whole  army  in  motion  for 
the  purpose  of  flanking  Lee,  drawing  him  fi'om  his  defenses,  and  fighting 
him  out  of  shelter.  Ten  thousand  horsemen  were  prepared  for  a  raid  on 
the  railways  in  Lee's  rear,  and  on  Monday,  the  27th  of  April,'  the  , 
turning  column,  composed  of  the  corps  of  Meade  (Fifth),  Howard 
(Eleventh),  and  Slocum  (Twelfth),  was  put  in  motion.  Its  destination  was 
Chaneellorsville,  a  point  ten  miles  southwest  of  Fredericksburg,  in  Lee's  rear. 
Stealthily  the  column  moved  up  the  Rappahannock,  and  crossed  hi  ga  « 
it*  on  It  pontoon  bridge  at  Kelly's  Ford,  twenty-seven  miles  above 
Fredericksburg,  the  march  well  masked  by  the  passage  of  a  heavy  force 
below  and  near  that  city.  The  turning  column  pushed  rapidly  forward, 
and  wading  the  Rapid  Anna,  armpit  deep  (the  Fifth  corps  at  Elly's  Ford, 
and  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  at  Germania  Ford),  that  night,  in  the  light  of 
huge  bonfires,  reached  Chaneellorsville  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  to  find  that  the  Confederate  General,  R.  H,  Anderson,  had  retired 
with  his  troops  toward  Fredericksburg  that  morning.  It  had  been  a  most 
extraordinary  march  of  thirty-seven  miles  in  two  days,  with  artillery  and 
baggage,  over  heavy  roads  and  across  two  rivers,  with  a  loss  of  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  men.  Meanwhile  portions  of  Couch's  corps  (Second)  had 
been  waiting  in  concealment  near  Banks's  and  United  States  Fords,  leaving 
the  remainder,  under  General  Gibbon,  at  Falmouth,  in  full  view  of  the  Con- 
federates, so  as  to  conceal  the  movement.  So  soon  as  the  other  three  corps 
were  making  their  way  toward  the  Rapid  Anna,  the  detachment  of  the 
Second  crossed  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  marched  rapidly  on  Chancellors- 
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ville,  wbere  the  reunited  forces,  about  tbuity-six  thonsand  in  number,  excb- 
sive  of  the  artillery,  and  some  detachments  which  had  not  arrived,  bivouacked 
that  night.  General  Pleasanton  accompanied  the  infantry  with  cme  brigade 
of  cavalry,  and  the  remainder  of  the  horsemen,  under  General  Stoneauoi, 
pushed  on  toward  Rapid  Anna  Station  and  Louisa  Court-House;. 

From  his  head-quarters,   near  Falmouth,   Ilooker  issued   an   ezoltut 
order,'  such  as  the  circumstances  seemed  to  justify,'  and,  croH- 
'  ^^aR""     ^S  *^^  Rappahannock,  he  pushed  on  to  Chanoellorsville,  whov, 
in  th^  spacious  brick  mansion  of  Mr.  Chancellor,  he  made  hii< 
head-quartci-s  that  night.     Pleasanton's  cavalry  was  thrown  oat  upon  the 
,  roads  leading  to  Fred- 

ericksburg and  Spott- 
sylvania  Court-Honw. 
A  part  of  these  that 
night  had  an  encoonlv 
with  some  of  StaM^ 
cavalry,  near  Unttf 
tavern,  on  thC'  iMd 
between  Chaucelion- 
ville  and  Spottsylvania 
Court -House.  Froai 
that  old  inn,,  around 
which  he  had  biro«- 
acked  Fitzhugh  Lee's 
brigade  to  watch  the  Nationals,  Stuart  set  out  with  his  staff  for  Geaeia] 
Lee's  head-quaiters,  when  he  encountered  a  regiment  of  Pleasanton's  cav- 
alry. Pie  sent  back  to  Todd's  tavern  for  a  regiment,  and  at  the  head  of  bis 
staff  gallantly  attacked  his  foe.  Ample  assistance  came,  and  after  a  sharp 
encounter  in  the  bright  moonlight 
the  National  force  was  broken  and 
scattered. 

While  the  movements  on 
Hooker's  right  were  so  success- 
fully performed,  his  left  wing,  un- 
der Sedgwick,  composed  of  his 
own  corps  (Sixth),  and  those  of 
Reynolds  (First),  and  Sickles 
(Third),  had  as  successfully  mask- 
ed the  movement,  for  Lee,  while 
watching  the  visibfe  enemy  in  front  of  him,  was  not  awaro  of  the  pasaigf 
of  the  Rappahannock  by  the  turning  column,  until  the  three  corps  were  ob 
their  way  toward  the  Rapid  Anna.     Taking  position  a  little  bekw  Fred- 


uooKCB's  nKAO-onAims  bxa*  rALaooia. 


TVUUtt  TAVEKN." 


>  The  following  Is  a  copy  of  tne  ordrr :  "  It  la  with  hrartftlt  utIsBietlan  that  the  eamin*Dillii(  (taoi) 
aUMnnces  to  the  irmy  that  tbo  <ipentlons  oT  the  laat  time  dajrs  have  determined  that  eor  enemy  meat  ilthv 
loglotioasly  fij,  or  coma  nut  from  behind  his  dofenaeB  end  give  ns  battle  OD  oar  own  groond,  where  certitB 
destractlim  awaits  him.  The  opcratlonB  of  the  Fifth,  Elerenth,  and  Twelfth  corpa,  hare  been  a  meeeoin  cf 
ajdendld  achieremeDta." 

'  This  1b  a  view  of  Todd^B  tarem,  as  it  appeared  when  tho  writer  sketched  It,  In  Jane,  ISM.  It  wiailM 
the  head-qnartert  of  Oenerul  Waittn,  and  other  offloera,  when  the  aimy  nodrr  OnuDt  waa  In  that  Ttdalty,  la 
the  spring  of  ISM. 
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ericksborg,  Sedgwick  uauaed  pontoon  bridges  to  be  Uid  on  the  night  of  the 
28tb,*  and  before  daylight  Brooks's  division  crossed  near  the 
place  of  Franklin's  passage,'  and  captnred  and  drove  the  Confed- 
erate pickets  there.     Wadsworth's  division  also  crossed.     Breastworks  were 
thrown  up,  and  there  was  every  appearance  *  of  preparations  for 
passing  over  a  larger  force.    Pursuant  to  orders,  Sickles  now        ^ 
moved  his  corps  stealthily  away,  and,  marching  swiftly,  crossed  the  river  at 
the  Fnited  States  Ford,  and  hastened  to  ChancellorsvilleL 

When  Lee  discovered  Hooker's  real  intentions,  he  did  not  fly  toward 
Richmond,  as  his  antagonist  supposed  he  would,  but  prepared  to  fight.     He 


rOSO  HEAR  rALHOOTU.* 

had  called  "  Stonewall "  Jackson's  large  force  up  from  Moss  Neck  and  its 
vicinity  when  Sedgwick  naade  his  demoostration,  and  now,  with  his  army 
well  in  hand,  from  Hamilton's  Crossing,  on  the  railway,  to  the  Rappahan- 
uock  near  the  ford  just  above  Falmouth,  he  deteiTnined  to  strike  Hooker 
immediate  and  vigorous  blows.  His  object  was  twofold:  First,  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  river  at  Banks's  Ford,  and  thus  widen  the  distance 
between  Sedgwick  and  the  main  army ;  and,  secondly,  to  compel  Hooker  to 
fight  in  hia  disadvantageous  position  at  Chancellorsvillc,  which  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  region  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  shrub-oaks  and  pines,  and 
tangled  undergrowth,  broken  by  morasses,  hills,  and  ravines,  called  The 
Wilderness,  and  which  extended  fi"om  a  little  eastward  of  Chancellor's 
house  to  Mine  Kun  on  the  west,  and  several  miles  southward  from  the  Rapid 
Ama,  With  these  designs,  Lee  left  General  Early,  with  about  nine  thousand 
men  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  to  hold  his  fortified  position  at  Fredericks- 
burg against  Sedgwick,  and  at  a  little  past  midnight  on  the  first 
of  May,*  he  put  Jackson's  column  in  motion  toward  Chancel- 
loTBville.  It  joined  Anderson's  (which,  as  we  have  observed,  had  fallen 
back  from  Chancellorsville  on  the  approach  of  the  National  forces)  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  near  the  Tabernacle  Church,  half  way  between 

>  Bm  paga  461,  nlome  II. 

'  TU*  is  •  Tiew  of  Um  Bapiaihunoek  jiut  «boT«  ralmoutli,  u  It  appeared  when  the  wrlt«r  akvtohed  it,  la 
June,  18M,  looking  from  the  Math  tide  of  the  •tmm.  The  river  Is  shsllow  here,  with  s  rocky  bottom,  ud 
bnken  by  foeky  isUnds.  Hew  the  white  boildhif  seen  on  tbo  left  was  Hnoker'a  head-qoarten  teat  (see  peg* 
M),  SI  sear  the  cluae  of  April.  .  The  river  is  always  ftwlable  hers  at  low  water. 
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Chancelloraville  and  Fredericksburg,  where  strong  intrenchments  vere 
thrown  up.  There  a  plank  road  and  a  turnpike  diverged,  and  met  agun  at 
Chancellorsville.  Along  these  Jackson  ordered  a  general  advance,  Owen's 
cavalry  leading.  Jackson  commanded  in  person  the  column  on  the  plank 
road,  and  that  on  the  turnpike  was  led  by  General  L.  McLaws. 

Hooker  had  also  disposed  his  army  for  battle.     He  was  aware  of  the  peril 

of  fighting  with  the  Wilderness  at  his  back,  and  had  directed  his  army  to 

move  out  along  the  two  roads  just  mentioned,  and  another  leading  to  Banks's 

Ford,  to  give  battle  in  the  open  couijtry  toward  Fredericksburg. 

"i^     In  a  circular  issued  that  morning,'  he  said  head-quarters  would  be 

at  the  Tabernacle  Church  after  the  movement  should  commence ; 

but  Jackson  was  there  before  him,  for  Hooker's  columns  did  not  move  until 

eleven  o'clock.     At  that  hour  the  divisions  of  Griffin  and  Humphreys,  of 

Meade*s  (Fifth)  corps  pushed  out  on  the  left  toward  Banks's  Ford,  while 

Sykes's,  of  the  same  corps,  supported  by  Hancock's  division,  and  forming  the 

center  column,  moved  along  the  turnpike.     Slocum's  entire  corps  (Twelfkh), 

with  Howard's  (Eleventh)  and  its  batteries,  massed  in  its  rear,  composmg  the 

right  column,  marched  along  the  plank  road. 

The  left  column  reached  a  point  in  sight  of  Banks's  Ford  without  opposition, 
and  the  right  column  penetrated  an  equal  distance  eastward,  without  serioos 
resistance.  The  center  was  not  so  fortunate.  A  little  more  than  a  mile  in 
advance  of  the  National  works  at  Chancellorsville  its  cavalry  met  the  van- 
guard of  the  Confederates,  and  a  spirited  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  former 
were  driven  back.  Then  Sykes  brought  up  his  entire  column,  vrith  artillery, 
and  after  a  severe  struggle  with  McLaws,  whose  force  was  deployed  in  line 
of  battle  across  the  turnpike,  with  Jordan's  battery  on  the  Mine  road,  he 
pushed  his  foe  back.  At  about  noon,  he  gained  the  advantageous  posi- 
tion of  one.  of  the  ridges,  back  of 
Fredericksbnt-g,  which  are  neaiij 
parallel  with  the  Rappahannock,  and 
which  commanded  Chancellorsville ' 
and  the  surrounding  country.  Banks's 
Ford,  which  Lee  had  strenuously  a- 
deavored  to  cover,  wis  now  virtnaUy 
in  possession  of  the  Nationals,  and  the 
distance  between  Sedgwick,  opposite 
Fredericksburg,  and  the  main  anny 
at  Chancellorsville,  was  thereby  short- 
ened at  least  twelve  mile&  It  dov 
seemed  as  if  a  vigorous  uid  general 
forward  movement  would  give  the 
Nationals  a  speedy  and  decisive  vi» 
tory,  and  possibly  annihilate  Lee's 
army.  This  movement  some  of  the 
commanders  were  anxious  to  make,  but  circimistances  compelled  the  chief  to 
withhold  his  sanction.  Slocum  and  Jackson  had  met  on  the  plank  road,  and 
struggled  fearfully,  until  at  length  the  latter  was  making  a  serious  movement 
on  the  flank  of  his  antagonist,  and  strong  columns  were  overlapping  Sykes's 
flanks.    Informed  of  this,  and  fearing  hb  army  might  be  beaten  in  detail 
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before  he  conld  8acce8sf\ill7  resist  the  furious  onset  of  Jackson,  Hooker 
ordered  its  withdrawal  behind  his  works  at  Chancellorsville.  The  retreat 
was  made  in  good  order,  the  Confederates  following  close  upon  the  rear  of 
the  Kationals.  That  night  the  respective  chief  commanders  held  councils  of 
war,  Hooker  at  his  head-quarters  in  Chancellor's  house,  and  Lee  at  his  head- 
quarters under  some  pine  trees  where  the  Confederate  line  crossed  the  plank 
road. 

Hooker's  position  for  defense  was  a  strong  one.  Around  the  Chancellor 
House  was  a  small  clearing,  within  a  dense  wood,  filled,  as  we  have  observed, 
with  a  tangled  undergrowth.  In  the  woods  be  had  constructed  breastworks 
of  logs,  with  trees  felled  in  front  so  as  to  form  a  strong  abatis.  His  cannon 
commanded  these  woods,  and  swept  the  approaching  roads.  The  question 
St  the  council  was,  Shall  we  contract  and  strengthen  our  lines,  and  wait  for 
an  attack  ?  or,  Shall  we  assail  the  Confederate  position  in  full  force  in  the 
morning?  General  Warren,  Hooker's  senior  engineer  oflScer,  and  others, 
were  in  favor  of  the  offensive.  Hooker  preferred  the  defensive  attitude, 
and  the  latter  was  chosen.  Preparations  for  a  struggle  in  the  morning  were 
then  made.  The  National  line  extended  from  the  Rappahannock  to  the 
Wilderness  Church,  two  miles  west  of  Charfcellorsville.  Meade's  corps,  with  • 
a  division  of  Couch's,  formed  the  left ;  Slocum's  and  a  division  of  Sickles's 
the  center,  and  Howard's  the  right,  with  Pleasanton's  cavalry  near.  The 
Confederate  line  extended  from  the  Mine  road  on  their  right  to  the  Catharine 
Furnace  on  the  left,  having  the  Virginian  cavalry  of  Owen  and  Wickham  on 
the  right,  and  Stuart's  and  a  part  of  Fitzhugh  Lee's  on  the  left,  at  the  Fui^ 
uaee.  McLaws's  forces  occupied  the  ridge  on  the  east  of  the  Big  Meadow 
Swamp,  and  Anderson  continued  the  line  to  the  left  of  McLaws.  Such  was 
the  general  disposition  of  the  opposing  forces  on  the  morning  of 
theSdofMaj.'  "*** 

Lee  was  satisfied  that  his  situation  was  a  perilous  one,  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  risk  the  danger  of  making  a  direct  attack  upon  Hooker.  His 
chief  counselor  was  the  bold  Jackson,  who  proposed  a  secret  flank  movement 
with  his    entire    corps 

present,  on  the  National  _^  ■       ~*^**^".      *^i2Ssr^ 

right,  so  as  to  fall  upon 
Hooker's  rear.  Lee 
hesitated,  because  he 
would  have  only  the 
divisions  of  Anderson 
and  McLaws  left^o  op- 
pose both  Hooker  and 
Sedgwick,  should  the 
latter  cross  the  river 
and  attack.  To  thus 
divide  his  army  m  the 

presence  of  superior  numbers  might  imperil  its  existence ;  yet,  so  much  did 
Lee  lean  upon  Jackson  as  adviser  and  executor,  that  he  consented,  and  the 
bold  movement  was  at  once  begun.    With  full  twenty-five  thousand  men, 

>  TUs  lis  flaw  of  Aldrieh'ahooM,  (Sit  spprand  when  dcetehwIbT' the  writer.  In  Jtine,iaa«,    Itwiaiued 
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Jackson  tamed  off  from  the  planJc  road  at  Aldrich's,  uot  far  from  Chaaeel- 
lorsville,  and  moved  swiftly  and  stealthily  through  the  thick  woods,  with 
Stuart's  cavalry  between  him  and  the  Union  lines,  to  the  Orange  plank  roid, 
four  miles  westward  of  Chanoellorsville.  At  the  same  time  Lee  was  attnct- 
ing  the  attention  of  Hooker  by  vigorous  demonstrations  on  his  front,  as  if 
he  was  about  to  attack  in  full  force.  - 

The  march  of  Jackson  was  not  perfectly  concealed.     So  eariy  as  ei{^ 

o'clock  in  the  morning,*  General  Bimey,  who  was  in  comnund  of 

*  WM*"     Sickles's   (First)  division,  between  the   Catharine  Furnace  «ad 

Melzie  Chancellor's  (Dowdall's  tavern),  discovered  a  portion  of 

Jadkson's  column,  under  Rodes,  crossing  Lewis's  Creek,  and  moving  n{Hdlj 

southward.  When  informed  of  tliii, 
Sickles  made  a  personal  rwonnoii- 
sance,  and  dispatched  a  couiiei  to 
Hooker  with  the  intelligence.  Tk 
general  impression  among  the  com- 
manders was,  that  Lee's  army  was 
retreating  toward  Richmond,  and 
Hooker  directed  Sickles  to  ascertab 
the  real  character  of  the  movement. 
For  that  purpose  the  latter  poshed 
forward  Bimey's  division,  followed 
by  Whipple's  and  Barlow's  biigades 
of  Howard's  corps.  Cannon  were 
opened  on  the  passing  column,  wiueh 
threw  it  into  some  confusion,  and 
expelled  it  from  the  highway ;  bat 
it  pressed  steadily  along  the  wood 
Then  Sickles  directed  Birney  to  dargf 
upon  it.  He  did  so,  and  cut  oif  and  captured  a  Georgia  (Twenty-third)  re^p- 
ment,  five  hundred  strong,  when  Bimey's  &rther  advance  was  checked  by 
Colonel  Brown's  artillery  and  a  brigade  under  Anderson. 

The  National  troops  now  held  the  road  over  which  Jackson  had  bee* 
marching,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  supposed 
fugitives.  Sickles  asked  for  re-enforcements,  when  Pleasanton  was  sent  witii 
his  cavalry,  and  Howard  and  Slocum  each  forwarded  a  brigade  to  help  him 
Bat  before  these  forces  could  be  brought  to-  bear  upon  Jackson,  near  tk 
Furnace,  he  had  crossed  the  Orange  plank  road,  and  under  cover  of  the  dease 
jangle  of  the  Wilderness,  had  pushed  swiftly  northward  to  the  old  turnpike 
and  beyond,  feeling  his  enemy  at  every  step.  Then  he  turned  his  6a 
toward  Chancellors ville,  and,  just  before  six  o'clock  in  tbe 
evening,'  he  burst  from  the  thickets  with  twenty-five  thoasaad 
men,  and  like  a  sudden,  unexpected,  and  terrible  tornado,  swept  on  toward 
the  flank  and  rear  of  Howard's  corps,  which  occupied  the  National  ligbt, 
the  game  of  the  forest — deers,  wild  turkeys,  and  hares — flying  wildly  before 
him,  and  becoming  to  the  startled  Unionists  the  heralds  of  the  approachiif 

dorln;  the  war  u  head-qoartcn  by  Oenerals  Gregg  and  Merrltt,  and  other  offlcera  of  both  widIm.   K<«  k  a* 
first  sklrmlab  at  the  opening  of  the  battle  of  OhaneellorsTllle  occarrod.    It  la  rather  a  ple^aiea^u  old  i 
ga  the  aoBth  aide  of  the  plank  rood,  about  two  milaa  aootheaat  from  Chanc«Uer«TUlaL 
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pnths  and  a  new  road  opened  by  it. 
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tempest  of  war.'  These  mate  messengers  were  followed  by  the  sonnda  of 
bugles ;  then  by  a  few  shots  from  approaching  skirmishers  ;  then  by  a  tre- 
mendons  yell  fi^om  a  thousand  throats,  and  a  mnrderoos  fire  from  a  strong 
battle  line.'  Jackson,  in  heavy  force,  was  apon  the  Eleventh  Corps '  at  the 
moment  when  the  men 
were  preparing  for  sup- 
pff  and  repose,  without 
a  gospicion  of  danger 
near.  Devens's  divi- 
sion, on  the  extreme 
right,  received  the  first 
blow,  and  almost  in- 
stantly the  surprised 
troops,  panic  -  stricken , 
fled  toward  the  rear, 
along  the  line  of  the 
corps,  communicating 
their  emotions  of  alarm 
to  the  other   divisions. 

In  vain  the  officers  tried  to  restrain  them,  and  restore  order.'  The  high 
and  commanding  position  at  Talley's,  with  fivegnns  and  many  prisoners,  was 
won  in  the  hands  of  General  R.  R  Rodes,  who  was  closely  followed  by 
Generals  R.  E.  Colston  and  A.  P.  Hill  General  Devens  was  severely 
wounded,  and  one-third  of  his  division,  including  every  general  and  colonel, 
was  either  disabled  or  captured.  In  the  wildest  oonfnsion  the  fugitives 
niihed  along  the  road  toward  Chancellorsville,  upon  the  position  of  General 
Carl  Schurz,  whose  division  had  already  retreated,  in  anticipation  of  the 
onset,  and  the  turbulent  tide  of  frightened  men  rolled  back  upon  General  A. 
Von  Steinwehr,  utterly  regardless  of  the  exertions  of  the  commander  of  the 
corps  and  his  subordinate  officers  to  check  their  flight.  Only  a  few  regi- 
ments, less  demoralised  than  the  others,  made  resistance,  and  these  were 


ria<'>  or  jArss<>y»  attack  oa  ooitaei).* 


■  8m  OkanaUonwillt,  hj  HotchklM  and  Allan,  page  48. 

'  JackioD  formed  ht»  foroo  In  three  lines  of  battle  perpendtculftr  to  the  tampike,  and  extending  ahont  fr 
mile  on  each  aide  of  It  RiMlee  occapled  the  flmnt;  Colston  the  next  Uno,  two  hundred  yards  In  the  rear  of 
Kedea,  and  back  of  this  was  A.  P.  Hill.    Two  pieces  of  Stuart's  burae -artillery  mored  with  tho  first  Hoe. 

*  Howard's  corps  (Eleventh),  as  we  bare  obaerred,  occnplod  the  right  of  the  armj.  and  was  composed  of 
Ibe  dlTlalons  of  Oencnils  Devens,  Carl  Scbnn,  and  Steinwehr.  Dcrena  was  on  the  right,  Schnrz  In  the  center 
ud  Steinwehr  on  the  left.  Works  for  the  protection  of  the  corps  mm  thrown  op'  psnillel  to  the  phink  road  ana 
the  tnmpike,  facing  southward.  At  the  left  of  thcsa  was  Steinwehr's  dirlsloit,  Joining  Sickles.  Pevens,  on  th* 
extreme  right,  was  west  of  the  Interacetlim  of  the  two  roads  mentloneil,  near  Talley's  house;  The  mass  of  hht 
tms  occapled  the  works  at  that  phire.  A  portion  of  the  hrigndea  on  tho  extreme  right  wua  thrown  across  Ibe 
tonplke  being  the  west,  ahd  proteoted  by  slight  breastworks  and  an  abatit.  Two  pieces  of  artillery  were  on 
the  plank  road. 

*  TUa  was  the  appearance  of  the  spot  when  the  writer  sketched  It,  In  Joac,  1S6(.  The  view  is  In  a  little 
.  Intamle  in  The  Wilderness,  throngh  which  eonrses  a  small  tributary  of  Lswls's  Greek,  and  here  crosses  the  road. 

*  Tbia  waa  Qenenil  Slgel's  old  corps,  composed  of  11,500  men,  of  whom  4,600  were  Germans.  Howard  had 
rcosatly  taken  command  of  the  corps.  He  was  censored  at  tho  tliiie,  and  by  General  Hooker  afterward  in  bfs 
testimooy  before  the  CommUU*  on  tKt  Conduct  </  th4  War,  for  being  so  Illy  prepared  for  an  attack  In  force.. 
This  censure  seems  to  be  unjust,  for  the  CommAnder-ln-Chicf^  and  General  Sickles  who  lud  commenced  a  par- 
salt  of  Jiwksoa-8  eolnmn,  appear  to  have  been  nnder  the  ImpreSMloB  that  the  ConfMeratcs  wore  retreating  toward 
Eicbmood.  On  that  afternoon,  a  short  time  belbre  the  attack.  General  Ilooker  wrote  to  Sedgwiek,  aaylng :  ■*  Wa 
know  the  enemy  Is  flying— trying  to  save  his  trains.  Two  of  Sickles's  divisions  ore  among  them."— See  Bwln- 
ton's  Cbmpofi^s  a/ Ms  Army  ef  Me  Potoma4>,  note,  page  184  There  appears  no  evidence  of  any  lack  of  vigi- 
lance or  skill  on  the  part  of  Howard,  either  before  or  after  the  attack.  Ke  one  ssamt  to  have  sospeotad  the  bold 
end  saetning  reckless  moTement  of  Jackson  until  the  moment  when  be  borst  npon  Davcns  with  almost  the  sod- 
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instantly  scattered  like  ehafi^  leavii^  Iialf  tlieir  number  dead  or  dying  os 
the  field.  ' 

While  the  divisions  of  Devens  and  Schorz  were  cnunbling,  Steinv^ 
quickly  changed  iront  and  threw  Buschbeck's  brigade  into  works  near 
Melzie  Chancellor's  (Dowdall's  tavern),  where  some  of  Schurz's  men  woe 
rallied,  and  for  a  brief  space  the  advance  of  the  Confederates  was  .checked. 
But  the  halt  was  very  short  Colston  had  joined  Rodes,  and  the  combiaed 
forces,  with  a  terrific  yell,  charged  upon  and  captured  the  works.  In  a  fev 
minutes  almost  tRe  entire  Eleventh  Corps  was  seen  pouring  out  of  the  woodt 
in  the  deepening  twilight,  and  sweeping  over  the  dusty  clearing  around 
Chancellorsville  in  the  wildest  confusion,  in  the  direction  of  the  Ri^pahsn- 
nock,  strewing  and  blockading  the  roads  with  the  implements  and.accoata<- 
ments  of  war.  These  disordered  the  pursuing  troops,  and  Rodes,  when  the 
darkness  came  on,  finding  himself  entangled  among  felled  trees,  behind 
which  was  some  National  artillery,  halted,  and  sent  a  request  for  A.  P.  HiU 
to  be  ordered  to  the  front  to  take  the  advance,  while  the  first  and  second 
lines  should  be  re-formed. 

In  the.  mean  time  Hooker,  apprised  of  the  attack  and  the  disorder  on  hii 
right,  had  taken  measures  for  checking  the  flight  and  recovering  the  field. 
The  troops  immediately  at  hand  were  his  once  own  division,  commanded  hy 
General  H.  G.  Berry  (the  second  of  Sickles's  corps),  and  French's  brigade 
of  Couch's  Corps.  These  were  sent  forward  at  the  double-quick,  and  t 
courier  was  dispatched  to  Sickles,  who  had  pushed  some  distance  beyond  tbe 
National  lines,  to  inform  him  of  the  disaster  to  the  Eleventh  Corps,  and  his 
own  peril,  and  to  direct  him  to  fall  back  and  attack  Jackson's  left  flank. 
Sickles  was  then  in  a  critical  situation,  for  the  Confederates  were  in  his  rear 
and  between  him  and  the  main  army,  while  his  artillery  was  behind  him  and 
exposed  to  capture,  and  Pleasanton,  with  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  were 
with  the  guns.  These  had  been  left  behind,  because  artillery  and  cavalrr 
could  be  of  little  service  in  the  woods,  and  they  were  in  a  field  at  Haael 
Grove.  The  circumstance  proved  to  be  a  fortunate  one,  and  probably  «sv^ 
Sickles  and  his  two  brigades  from  destruction  or  capture,  for  Pleasanton, 
'  by  quick,  skillful,  and  vigorous  action,  assisted  the  second  division  of  tbe 
Sixth  Corps,  under  Berry,  in  checking  the  purauit  long  enough  for  Sickles  to 
fall  back  in  time  to  join  in  the  conflict. 

Pleasanton  had  just  reached  the  artillery,  when  Jackson's  pursuing  col- 
umn came  thundering  on  after  the  flying  Eleventh.  Anxious  to  check  tbe 
pursuers  and.  save  Sickles's  cannon,  he  hurled  one  of  his  regiments  (Eighth 
Pennsylvania,  under  Major  Keenan)  upon  the  Confederate  flank.  It  was 
flung  back  terribly  shattered.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  Keenan  was 
dead,  and  the  ground  was  strewn  with  the  greater  poKion  of  his  men,  slain 
or  disabled.  But  they  had  checked  the  Confederates  long  enough  for 
Pleasanton  to  bring  his  own  horse-artillery,  and  more  than  thirty  of  Sickles'a 
guns,  to  bear  upon  them,  and  to  pour  into  their  ranks  a  destructive  storm  of 
grape  and  canister  shot.  These  were  confronted  by  Confederate  artillery  on 
the  plank  road,  under  Colonel  Crutchfield,  who  was  soon  wounded,  and  sev- 
eral of  his  guns  were  silenced,  when  desperate  efibrts  were  made  by  the 
Confederates  to  seize  the  National  cannon.  While  thb  struggle  was  going 
on.  General  G.  K.  Warren,  with  the  troops  sent  by  Hooker,  just  mentioned, 
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came  to  Pleasanton'g  assbtance ;  and  soon  afterward  Sickles,  with  his  two 
brigades  (Bimey's  and  Whipple's),  joined  in  the  contest. 

At  this  thne  Lee  was  making  a  vigorous  artillery  attack  upon  Hooker's 
left  and  center,  formed  by  the  corps  of  Generals  Couch  and  Slooum,  but  the 
anaihng  force,  whose  heaviest  demonstration  was  against  General  Hancock's 
front,  was  held  in  check  by  his  skirmish  line,  under  Colonel  N.  A.  Miles.' 
And  while  Lee  was  thus  failing,  a  heavier  misfortune  than  he  had  yet  endured 
befell  him,  in  the  paralysis  of  the  right-arm  of  his  power,  by  the  fall  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson.  That  officer,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  first  blow,  was 
extremely  anxious  to  press  forward,  and,  by  extending  his  lines  to  the  left, 
cat  off  Hooker's  communication  with  the  United  States  Ford.  While 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  General  Hill  to  the  front,  he  pushed  forward  with  his 
staff  and  an  escort  on  a  personal  reconnoissance,  and  when  returning  in  the 
gloom  to  his  lines,  he  and  his  companions  seem  to  have  been  mistaken  by 
their  friends  for  Union  «avalry,  and  were  fired  upon.  Jackson  fell,  pierced 
by  three  bullets,  and  several  of  his  staff  were  killed  or  wounded.  Jackson 
was  the  superior  of  Lee  .is  an  executive  officer,  in  moral  force  and  in  personal 
magnetism,  and  his  loss  to  the  Confederacy,  and  especially  to  the  Aimy  of 
Northern  Virginia,  as  Lee's  troops  were  called,  was  irreparable.* 

Jackson  had  Ordered  a  forward  movement  so  soon  as  Hill  should  reach 
tbe  front,  and  it  was  at  the  moment  when  that  was  accomplished  that  the 
notable  lead«>  was  prostrated.  HUl,  also,  was  disabled  by  a  contusion 
caosed  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell  while  Jackson  was  on  his  way  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  command  of  the  corps  devolved  temporarily  on  Rodes,  who, 
Qoder  the  circumstances,  thought  it  advisable  not  to  attempt  a  forward 
movement  in  the  jught  General  Stuait,  whom  Hill  called  to  the  command, 
i^reed  with  him,  and  the  Confederates  occupied  the  night  in  defensive 
operation^  and  in  preparations  for  renewing  the  struggle  in  the  morning. 
Sickles,  as  we  have  observed,  had  reached  Pleasanton  at  Hazel  Grove,  and  at 
once  attempted  to  recover  a  part  of  the  ground  lost  by  Howard.  Birney's 
division,  with  Hobart  Ward's  brigade  in  front,  charged  down  the  plank 
road  at  midnight,  drove  back  the  Confederates,  recovered  some  lost  ground, 
and  brought  away  several  abandoned  guns  and  caissons.  Other  attacks 
were  mad^  but  little  more  was  accomplished,  when  Sickles,  then  reporting 

-■  Bb  tnwp*  ootMlsted  of  th«  Flftj-MTentb,  Sixtj-foorUi,  and  Slxtf-tlxth  New  Tork  Volnntecn,  and 
detuhmenta  of  tbe  Fiftf-aeoond  New  Tork,  Second  Delaware,  and  One  Hondred  and  Forty-cigbth  Pennaylva- 
■la.  See  Hancock's  Report. 

'  Jackaon  reeeired  tbrea  balla,  one  in  the  right  band  and  two  In  tbe  left  arm,  bj  one  of  wbicb  the  bono  iras 
abattered  Jnat  below  the  aboolder,  and  an  artery  was  severed.  His  IHgbtened  horse,  now  wltbont  gntdantse, 
ttinied  and  rnshed  toward  tbe  National  lines,  greatly  Imperiling  tbe  life  of  bis  rider,  as  he  swept  tbmngh  the 
woods  and  nnderbrnah.  Jackson  managed  to  turn  htm  Into  tbe  plank  rood,  where  ho  was  checked  bj  one  of 
Ue  staff  (Captain  Wilbom),  who  seized  the  hrtdlo,  and  Into  his  arms  the  general,  exhansted  by  pain  and  loes  of 
blood,  fclL  General  Hill  presently  rode  np.  Jumped  from  his  horse,  and  stopped  the  flow  of  blood  by  bandaging 
Om  arm  above  tb«  wound.  Jackson  was  then  placed  on  a  litter,  and  conveyed  to  the  rear  In  the  midst  of  a 
■(onn  of  canister  shot,  which  came  sweeping  down  the  roa<I  Itom  two  pieces  of  National  cannon.  One  of  the 
Utter-benrora  vrta  shot  dead.  The  wounded  general  was  borne  on  to  the  Wilderness  tavern  (where  the  Confed- 
■ntes  had  eatabliahed  an  bospitalX  attended  by  l)r.  Hunter  McGulre.  There  his  arm  was  ampntoted.  His  wife 
wasient  for,  and  two  or  three  days  afterward  he  was  removed  to  Gniney's  Station,  nearer  Richmond.  There,  ot 
the  Chandler  Honse,  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  was  caused  chiefly  by  pnenmnnta.  That  event 
oxamd  on  Snnd^y,  the  10th  of  May,  1S6&  *■  A  few  moments  before  he  died,"  says  an  eye  witness  (Captain  J. 
HoldiklssX  "he  cried  oat  In  hia  dellrlom,  *0rder  A.  P.  Hill  to  prepare  for  acflon — pass  the  Infiuury  to  tbe 

trout  rapidly— tell  Ifi^  Bnrka '  then  stopped,  leaving  the  aentenee  nnflnlahed.   Praaontly  a  smihiof  Ineffa- 

V»  sweetneaa  spread  Itielf  over  hia  pale  ftoe,  and  he  aald  qnietly,  and  wIthAa  <sprrMton  ••  If  of  rallel^  '  l»t 
••  ••■  erertho  river,  and  reat  under  the  sbade  of  the  trees.' " 
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directly  to  Hooker,  was  ordered  to  fall  back  and  take  position,  and  mtreneli 
in  a  new  line  formed  by  the  chief,  on  heights  between  Fairview  (a  short  dii- 
tance  west  of  Chaucellorsville)  and  the  Confederate  lines  in  firont  of  Dow- 
dall's  tavern.     This  was  done  at  dawn  on  Sunday  morning. 

Hooker's  situation  was  extremely  critical,  but  with  characteristic  energy 
he  had  made  new  dispositions  on  Saturday  night  to  meet  the  inevitable  attack 


nOOKBR^B  IffKV  LIXE  Or  IXTltS^rnMKm.' 


on  the  morrow.  When  he  heard  of  the  southward  inarch  of  Jackson's  col- 
umn on  Saturday  morning,'  he  called  Reynolds's  corps,  more  than 
^sa*"  twenty  thousand  strong,  from  Sedgwick.  It  arrived  late  that 
evening,  and  was  received  with  joy,  for  it  more  than  filled  the 
space  of  the  shattered  Eleventh,  and  made  Hooker's  force  full  sixty  thousand 
menj  with  whom  to  confront  a  little  more  than  forty  thousand  men ;  yet  his 
situation  was  perilous,  and  he  knew  it.  He  ordered  Sedgwick  to  cross  the 
river  at  once,  and  seize  and  hold  the  city  and  heights  of  Fi-edericksbnrg, 
and  then,  pushing  along  the  roads  leading  to  Chancelloi'svillc,  crush  every 
impediment  and  join  the  main  army  as  speedily  as  possible.  He  changed 
the  front  of  a  portion  of  his  line  so  as  to  receive  the  Confederate  attack, 
making  a  new  line  of  battle,  as  we  ha\'e  obser\'ed,  with  more  than  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon,  massed  at  Fairview,  a  little  westward  of  his  head-quarters. 
Sickles,  connecting  with  Slocum  on  his  left,  occupied  the  intrenched  line  in 
advance  of  Fairview,  which  extended  across  the  plank  road,  and  included 
the  elevated  plateau  at  Hazel  Grove.  On  the  left  of  the  line  was  a  part  of 
the  Second  Corps,  and  still  further  to  the  right,  behind  breastworks  on  the 
Elly's  Ford  road,  was  Reynolds's  corps.  On  the  National  left,  Meade'i 
corps,  with  their  faces  toward  Fredericksburg,  joined  Slocum's,  Hancock's 
division  being  thrown  back  in  a  position  to  guard  the  communications  with 
Banks's  Ford ;  and  on  the  extreme  left  the  remains  of  Howard's  corps  were 
placed.  The  Confederates  had  also  made  dispositions  for  attack,  in  three 
lines :  the  first  under  Hill,  the  second  under  Colson,  and  the  third  under 
Rodes,  with  cannon  massed  on  heights  so  as  to  command  much  of  the 

>  Thtt  is  «  Tlev  of  the  Mim  of  I  ntranehmnita  on  th«  plink  ra«<l,  lMtir««n  VUnKw  and  Melii*  CkaaoU'^ 
■•  It  appnrrd  vhrn  the  writer  aketebed  It,  In  Jane,  ISM.    Th*  wwlu  wm  mn*traoud  ot  lof*  mU  —nk, 
thl(h. 
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National  line,  and  the  open  space  around  Chancellorsville.  This  disposition 
of  his  left  wing  being  made  kno\*n  to  Lee  during  the  night,  he  directed 
Stuart  to  incline  to  the  right,  while  McLaws  and  Anderson,  under  Lee's 
immediate  command,  should  move  to  the  left  so  as  to  form  a  junction  of  the 
separated  army. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  opposing  forces  on  Sunday  morning,  the  3d 
of  May,  when,  at  dawn,  Stuart  advanced  to  the  attack  with  the  whole  of 
Lee's.left  wing,  under  cover  of  artillery,  and  shouting,  when  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  Nationals,  "  Charge,  and  remember  Jackson  !"  He  swung  around  his 
right,  and  seising  the  elevation  which  the  Eleventh  Corps  had  been  driven 
from  on  Saturday,  he  soon  had  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  in  position  there, 
and  playing  with  destructive  effect  upon  his  antagonist.  With  a  courage 
bordering  on  desperation,  his  men  rushed  down  the  road  toward  Chancellors- 
ville, and  charged  heavily  upon  the  National  line  fronting  westward,  com- 
posed of  the  corps  of  Sickles  and  the  divisions  of  Berry  aiid  French,  the  last 
two  supported  by  the  divisions  of  Whipple  and  Williams.  A  severe  strug- 
gle ensued.  The  right  of  the  Confederates  pressed  back  the  Nationals  and 
seized  the  commanding  position  at  Hazel  Grove,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  were  speedily  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Unionists  with  fearful  effect, 
At  the  same  time  Stuart's  left  and  center  jM^ssed  heavily  upon  Sickles,  who, 
when  his  ammunition  began  to  fail,  was  driven  back  from  the  first  line  of 
works,  and  compelled  to  hold  his  position  for  a  time  with  the  bayonet. 
iVround  Fairview  the  battle  raged  furiously.  The  tide  of  success  ebbed  and 
flowed  for  niore  than  an  hour,  while  the  result  was  doubtful  Sickles  sent  to 
Hooker  for  re-enforcements  and  ammunition,  but  when  his  messenger  reached 
aead-quarters  he  found  the  chief  almost  senseless,  having  been  prostrated  by 
a  pillar  of  the  Chancellor  House,  which  had  been  struck  by  a  cannon  ball 
and  thrown  violently  against  him.  The  command  had  devolved  on  Couch 
(who  withdrew  head-quarters  from 
the  Chancellor  House),  and  an  hour 
—a  most  precious  hour — passed  by 
while  the  army  was  practically 
without  a  head.  Sickles  did  not 
receive  the  needed  re-enforcements.  '  ' 
Meade  was  occupied  by  a  force 
menacing  his  front.  Reynolds  was 
uot  called  into  action,  and  Howard's 
corps  was  unavailable.  French  had 
gallantly  assailed  Stuart's  left,  con- 
fnsed  it,  and  captured  several  hun- 
d.red  of  its  men ;  but  he  was  soon 
pressed  back,  and  while  Stuart  was 
bearing  heavily  upon  Sickles,  Lee 
threw  Anderson  and  McLaws  upon  dabtos  k.  oowoh. 

Slocum  and  Meade.    McLaws,  press- 
ing along  the  plank  road  from  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg,  attacked 
Meade,  when  the  skirmish  line  of  Hancock's  division  repulsed  him,  while 
Anderson,  bearing  heavily  upon  Slocum,  succeeded  in  joining  Stoart  by  a 
thin  line. 

Vol.  ni.— 3 
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Lee's  head-quarters  Were  now  near  Lewis's  Creek,  southwest  of  Chaoeel- 
lorsville,  from  which  he  issued  orders  for  his  united  army  to  make  a  general 
advance.  Sickles  and  Slocum  were  both  forced  back  by  au  overwhelming 
pressure.  Presently  the  line  gave'  way,  and  the  division  of  Hancock,  and  » 
portion  of  Slocum's  coi-ps,  under  General  Geary,  alone  held  the  point  of  the 
line  in  front  of  Chancellor's  house.  These  troops  gradually  fell  back, 
and  fought  gallantly  at  the  angle  of  the  roads.  This  line,  too,  soon  b^aa 
to  bend.  The  Confederates  fell  fiiriously  upon  it,  and  broke  it,  and  at  tai 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  a  straggle  for  six  hours,  they  took  possesaioii 
of  Chancellorsville.  The-  mansion  had  been  beaten  into  a  ghastly  jrmn  bj 
the  Confederate  artillery.  Couch  had  withdrawn  the  army  to  a  position 
northward  of  it,  where  he  formed  a  new  line,  of  Y  or  redan  shape,  along  the 


«nH  or  onAi«sLU>UTiLUL> 

roads  leading  to  Elly's  and  United  States  Fords,  the  right,  resting  on  ik 
Rapid  Anna,  the  left  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  apex  at  Bullock's  home. 
On  thfs  line  were  the  fr^sh  troops  of  Meade  and  Reynolds,  which  had  not 
been  called  into  the  severe  struggle  during  the  morning.  Hooker  recovered, 
and  resumed  command  at  noon. 

Lee's  army  was  now  united,  and  Hooker's  was  yet  divided,  Sedgwick  and 
Gibbon,  with  an  aggregate  force  of  about  thirty  thousand  men,  being  itill 
near  Fredericksburg.  Hooker  had  vainly  hoped  for  the  appearance  of  ttiete 
on  I^e's  flank  and  rear  during  the  early  morning  struggle,  and  now  ther 
were  separated  froia  him  by  an  army  elated  by  victory.  I^ee,  confident  tint 
he  might  capture  or  disperse  the  forces  of  his  antagonist,  was  about  to  follow 
up  his  triumph  by  attacking  Hooker  in  his  new  position,  when  news  cane 
from  Fredericksburg  which  instantly  arrested  his  operations  in  that  dir«- 
tion.     Sedgwick  was  seriously  menacing  his  flank  and  rear. 

So  early  as  Saturday  morning,  Sedgwick  had  thrown  his  corps  over  the 
Rappahannock,  at  Franklin's  crossing-place,  and,  after  some  skirmishiag,  had 
lain  quietly  until  near  midnight,  when  he  received  the  order,  already  men- 
tioned, to  join  the  main  army  at  Chancellorsville.    He  began  th^ntovement  at 

I  ThIttaJiwlMrar  UMrnlnsof  the  Ctumeellar  Haua  («1M  OiumUot**  TIU*.  w  CI— llnrwIBtiw  » 
.sp^oaroi-^htD  the  writer  sketched  It,  In  Jane,  18ML 
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onoe.     Greneral  Warren  arrived  at  two  oVlook  in  the  morning*  to  hasten  it, 
but  it  was  daylight  before  the  head  of  Sedgwick's  column  entered 
Fredericksbnrg.      He  was   soon  afterward   joined   by   General     ''JjL*' 
Gibbon,  of  Conch's  corps,  with  about  six  thousand  troops,  who 
had  been  left  at  Falmouth,  and  had  crossed  on  pontoons  just  below  the 
rapida  and  ford  at  that  place. 

General  Early,  with  his  own  division,  and  Barksdale's  brigade  of  Mo- 
I^aws's  division,  were  on  the  heights  to  oppose  Sedgwick.  Barksdale  occu- 
pied a  position  on  Marye's  Hill  and  behind  a  stone  wall  at  the  foot  of  it, 
precisely  as  he  had  done  in  December,  when  Bumside's  troops  were  there 
repulsed.'  On  the  crest  were' three  companies  of  the  Washington  artillery, 
and  Early  occupied  the  range  to*  the  right  of  them.  They  felt  quite  secure  in 
their  advantageous  position,  and  their  sense  of  safety  was  increased  when  a 
portion  of  Newton's  division,  sent  by  Sedgwick  to  attack  Barksdale,  was 
repulsed,  and  driven  back  into  the  town  in  shattered  columns.  A  flanking 
movement  by  General  Howe  on  the  left,  and*  General  Gibbon  on  the  right, 
was  equally  unsuccessful,  but  not  so  disastrous,  when  Sedgwick  determined 
to  form  powerftil  assaulting  parties,  and  storm  the  Confederate  works  along 
their  entire  occupied  line.  Two  storming  columns  were  formed  from  New> 
ton's  division,  one  of  four,  and  the  other  of  two  regiments  ;*  and  another,  of 
four  regiments,  under  Colonel  Bnrham,  of  the  Sixth  Alaine,  was  directed  to 
move  up  the  plank  road,  and  to  the  right  of  the  others,  directly  against  the 
rifle-pits  at  the  foot  of  Marye's  HilL  General  Howe,  with  three  storming 
parties  under  the  command,  respectively,  of  General  Neil  and  Colonels  Grant 
and  Seaver,  was  ordered  to  move  simultaneously  upon  the  Confederate  woriu 
on  the  left,  near  Hazel  Run.  , 

The  storming  parties  moved  at  near  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
onset  was  fnrious,  and  was  gallantly  resisted.  Steadily  the  Nationals  moved 
on,  in  defiance  (Tf  a  galling  fire  from  artillery  and  small  arms,  driving  Barks* 
dale  from  his  shelter  at  Xhe  stone  wall,  scaling  Marye's  Hill,  seizing  the  rifle- 
pits  and  batteries,  and  capturing  full  two  hundred  prisoners,  at  the  cost  to 
Sedgwick  of  about  a  thousand  men,  the  Sixth  Maine  first  planting  the 
National  flag  upon  the  captured  works  in  token  of  triumph.  Howe  had,  at 
the  same  time,  carried  the  Confederate  works  on  the  left,  under  a  heavy  fire 
of  artillery ;  and  in  a  short  time  after  the  movement  began,  the  entire  ridge 
was  in  possession  of  the  Nationals,  Early  and  his  shattered  columns  were 
flying  southward,  and  the  plank  road  was  opened  to  Sedgwick  from  Freder- 
icksbarg  to  Chanoellorsville.  This  was  the  startling  intelligence  that  reached 
Lee,  just  as  he  was.about  to  attack  Hooker  in  his  new  position. 

Sedgwick  immediately  re-formed  his  brigades  after  his  victory,  and  leav- 
ing Gibbon  at  Fredericksburg,  marched  along  the  plank  road  toward  Chan- 
cellorsville.  Tjce,  at  the  same  time,  ventured  again  to  divide  his  army  while 
in  front  of  his  foe,  and  sent  General  McLaws  with  four  brigades  to  ^eet 
Sedgwick.     Wilcox  had  already  hastened  from  Banks's  Ford,  and  throwing 

I  See  i>«g«  498,  Tolome  It, 

*  The  eolamn  of  funr  rrglinentt,  on  the  right,  ma  eommnndtd  by  Cnlnael  Spear,  of  the  Blxty-Bnt  Penn- 
fjlTuU,  ead  wm  comiwMtl  of  hia  omi  Rftanent  and  the  Fertgr-lhint  Hew  Tork,  sappurteil  by  the  Stttf- 
•erenth  Kew  Tork  end  Elirhty'^eeond  Penasylnnt*.  Thr  left  eolamn,  of  three  rrglmenti,  was  rotnnunded 
by  CokMMl  Johns,  of  the  Serenth  IbissehaaetU,  end  wss  nwipoaed  of  bis  own  regiment  snd  the  Thlrtj-alzth 
Hew  Tork. 
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his  little  force  across  the  plank  road,  essayed  to  delay  the  progress  of  the 
Nationals.  He  fell  back  while  skinnishing,  and  finally  made  a  stand  tX 
Salem  Churchy  on  Salem  Heights,  toward  which  both  Sedgwick  and  McLawB 
had  been  hastening,  and  where  the  latter  had  already  arrived,  and  wis 
forming  a  line  of  battle  perpebdicolar  to  the  road,  and  getting  artillery  in 
position.  The  church'  was  filled  with  Wilcoi'i 
troops,  and  made  a  sort  of  a  citadel,  and  so  also  wis 
a  school-house  near  by. 

Sedgwick  advanced  briskly,  and  before  McLiwi 
could  complete  his  battle-line,  the  former  threw  for- 
ward Brooks's  division,  which  was  moving  up  tlie 
plank  road,  and  on  Sach  side  of  it,  the  First  New 
Jersey  on  the  right,  and  the  brigade  of  GenenI 
8Ai.ni  oormoH.  Bartlett  on  the  left.     Newton's  division  followed,  in 

support  of  Brooks's,  and  Sedgwick's  artillery  was  posted  at  a  toll-gate  in  the 
rear.  A  sanguinary  conflict  qtfickly  ensued.  Bartlett  dashed  forward,  cap- 
tared  the  school-house  garrison,  and,  with  furious  onset,  drove  the  Conied- 
erates,  and  seized  the  crest  of  the  hill.  The  triumph  and  possession  vis 
brief.  Wilcox  soon  drove  liim  back,  released  the  school-honse  prisoneis,  aad 
seized  their  custodians,  and,  with  General  Semmes,  pushed  the  Nationili 
back  to  Sedgwick's  reserves,  near  the  toll-gate,  where  the  well-served  bat- 
teries of  WiUiston,  Rigby,  and  Parscfns,  under  Colonel  Tompkins,  checked 
the  pursuers.  The  conflict  had  been  short,  sharp,  and  sanguinary,  ud 
increased  Sedgwick's  loss  in  the  morning  at  Fredericksburg  to  abont  fire 
thousand  men.  Wearied  and  disheartened,  the  National  troops,  like  thdr 
foes,  slept  on  their  ,arms  that  night,  with  little  expectation  of  being  able  to 
advance  in  the  morning.  Hooker,  at  the  same  time,  seemed  paralyzed  in 
his  new  position.  His  army  was  being  beaten  in  detail,  and  the  result  of  Um 
battle  at  Salem  Church,  only  seven  miles  from  him,  had  rendered  a  jnnctioB 
of  Sedgwick  with  the  main  array  almost  impossible  .  To  make  that  inqwas- 
Wlity  absolute  was  now  Lee's  chief  care. 

Sedgwick  found  himself  in  a  very  critical  situation  on  Monday  mornii^.' 
Lee,  at  an  early  hour,  discovered  that  Hooker's  position  had 
'  WW.*"  ^^"^  much  strengthened,  and  he  cpnsidered  it  necessary  to  driw 
Sedgwick  across  the  Rappahannock,  if  possible,  before  nuddag 
another  attack  on  the  main  body  of  the  Nationals.  For  diis  purpose,  E»Ht, 
who  had  concentrated  his  forces,  changed  front,  and  proceeded  to  attempt 
tiie  recapture  of  the  Heights  of  Fredericksburg ;  and  Anderson's  three  remain- 
ing brigades  were  sent  to  re-enforoe  MoLaws,  on  Sedgwick's  front.  Hooker, 
apprised  of  Sedgwick's  peril,' desired  him  not  to  attack  unless  the  main  army 
should  become  engaged ;  to  keep  of>en  his  communications,  with  a  view  to 
t>he  salvation  of  his  army,  at  all  hazards ;  and  not  to  cross  the  Rappshaa- 
nock,.if  he  could  avoid  it.  He  was  compelled  to  be  governed  by  circum- 
stances rather  than  orders.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  day  he  was  cut  offfinn 
Fredericksburg  by  Early,  who  had  marched  swiftly,  and,  with  superior  force, 
had  recaptured  the  heights  there.  At  noon,  Anderson  arrived  with  his  rein- 
forcements, and  took  position  on  Early's  left,  by  which  Sedgwick  was  indoaed 

■  A  brick  bnilding  on  the  aoath  side  of  tb«  plank  rood,  aboot  four  mile*  from  rnderiekabvf. 
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n  three  sides.    Every  moment  his  position  became  more  periloos.    The  day 
rore  away  with  nothing  more  lerioaB  than  Bkirmishing,  until  about  uk 


Bwnnr  or  nutABT  ormtnttom  Tuat  na  tTm  or  Ami.  to  tbi  tia  or  hat,  19(8. 

'clock,  when  the  Confederates  made  a  general  attack.    Sedgwick's  forces, 
fter  a  short  bat  obstinate  defense,  gave  way,  and  he  retired  toward  Banks's 
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Ford,  panned  as  vigoroasly  as  the  nature  of  the  country  (hilly,  furrowed  by 
ravines,  and  thick-wooded)  allowed,  until  dark,  when  the  chase  ended. 
Before  morning,  Sedgwick,  with  the  remnant  of  his  corps,  passed  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  over  pontoon  bridges,  near  Banks's  Ford, 
under  cover  of  thirty-two  pieces  of  artillery.  In  the  space  of  two  days  he 
had  lost  more  than  one-fifth  of  his  entire  command.  Gibbon  also  withdrew 
from  Fredericksburg  to  Falmouth  that  night,  passing  the  river  on  pontoon 

bridges,  just  below  the  ford;    and  on  Tuesday*  Lee  had  only 
'  ^wa      Hooker  to  contend  with,  and  was  free  to  concentrate  all  his  forces 

against  him.  So  he  recalled  McLaws  and  Anderson,  to  iii 
strength  to  his  main  army,  leaving  Early  and  Barksdale  to  hold  the  line  of 
the  river  from  Fredericksburg  to  Banks's  Ford,  and  prepareJi  to  strike 
Hooker  a  crushing  blow  before  night.  A  heavy  rain  storm  came, on,  which 
suspended  operations,  and  caused  a  postponement  of  the  forward  movement 
until  the  next  morning. 

Meanwhile  Hooker  had  been  busy  in  preparations  to  avoid  or  avert  the 
Uow.  When,  on  Monday  night,  he  was  told  of  the  situation  of  Sedgwicl, 
then  hovering  on  the  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  under  the  shelter  of  great 
guns,  and  utterly  unable  to  co-operate  with  the  main  army,  he  determined  to 
retreat  across  the  river  and  save  it.  He  conferred  with  five  of  his  corps 
commanders'  that  night,  wjien  two  of  them  (Couch  and  Sickles,  whose  forces, 
with  Slocum's,  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle  on  Sunday)  agreed  with 
him,  and  one  (Reynolds)  did  not  express  any  opinion.  Finding  himself  in 
accord  with  a  majority  of  his  active  counselors,  and  with  his  chief  of  stsfl^ 
General  Butterfield,  who  was  present,  Hooker  determined  to  retreat  on  the 

following  day,'  and  made  preparations  accordingly.*    The  stonn 

that  restrained  Lee  favored  Hooker,  but  it  made  the  passage  of 
the  river  a  perilous  task,  for  its  banks  were  submerged  at  each  end  of  his 
pontoon  bridges,  and  the  latter  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  swept 
away  by  the  violent,  current  at  any  moment.  The  passage,  covered  by 
Meade's  corps,  was  safely  made,  however,  without  molestation,  during  the 

night,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,'  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
''  returned  to  its  old  quarters  opposite  Fredericksburg.  On  the 
same  day  the  Confederate  army  resumed  its  former  position  on  the  heights 
in  the  rear  of  the  city.  The  losses  of  each  had  been  heavy.  That  of  the 
Confederates  was  reported  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
including  about  two  thousand  prisoners,*  and  that  of  the  Nationals  was 

■  Oenerals  Mnde,  Bejrnolds,  Eoward,  Coach,  and  SlcklM.  Slocnm  was  not  pnunt,  tar  the  n»Ma  tliat  tkt 
meseenger  who  was  sent  failed  to  find  him. 

*  In  hl»  testimony  baton  ths  CcmmitU4  on  Hit  Conduct  tjf  Ikt  War  (Totom*  L,  ISU,  imfM  ^X^  and  ISX 
Q«neral  Hooker  said  that  Qenenl  Boynolde,  being  very  weary,  threw  himself  on  a  l>ed,  saylnis  that  *  his  Ofiiatsa 
wonld  Im  the  same  aa  ficneral  Meade^a,^  and  went  to  sleep ;  and  that  Qeaeml  Howard  Toted  for  an  adTSaes 
assigning  as  a  reason  that  he  felt  that  his  corps  (KlerenthX  by  its  bod  oondnet,  hod  placed  the  army  In  in 
perilous  position,  and  that  be  **  had  to  rote  for  an  ulvonoe  nnder  any  clrcnuistancea.**  General  Meade  w»  tt 
first  for  nn  advance,  because  he  did  not  believe  a  safe  retreat  across  the  river  possible;  but,  according  to  the 
teatlmony  of  Oenerals  Sickles  and  Howard  (pages  135  and  186),  he  yielded  his  opinions  to  tbosa  tt  OeaenI 
Hooker,  and  acquiesced  In  his  commander's  decision.  Caiuih  and  Sickles  were  daeldedly  In  6vor  of  a  rabeaL 
Howard  was  the  only  officer,  at  the  close  of  the  conference,  who  wss  decidedly  In  lliTor  of  aa  advance;  The 
aathorofahlstory  of  the  Oimpaitn*B/th*ArmyoftlU  Potomac,  baa  recorded  an  error  into  which  he  was  led, 
to  saying;  concerning  the  conference,  that  a  majority  of  the  ^orpa  aomaiaadera  present  **  w»r«  In  ftrer  ef  as 
advance  ratbcitthao  a  withdrawal,"  and  giving  aa  an  In&rence,  because  tho  chief  Insisted  on  tetreatlnK  tba< 
"  Booker  had  lost  all  stomach  for  fight" 

*  Lse,  In  hU  teport  of  the  Battle  of  OhanoellonvlUo  (September  SI,  13CS),  did  not  (It*  an  aaeomt  of  Us 
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aerenteeh  thousand  one  faandred  and  ninety-seven,  including  about  five 
thousand  prisoners.  The  latter  left  behind  their  dead  and  wounded,' 
thirteen  pieces  of  artillery,  about  twenty  thousand  small  arms,  seventeen 
colors,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition.  Among  their  notable  sl^n 
were  Crenerals  Berry  and  Whipple.  Thus  ended,  in  defeat  and  disaster  to 
the  Nationals,  after  a  struggle  of  several  days,  the  Battle  of  Chancellobs- 
vnxE.' 

While  Hooker  and  Lee  were  contending,  a  greater  portion  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  commanded  by  General  Stoneman,  was  raid- 
ing on  the  communications  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  with  Rich- 
mond. Stoneman  crossed  the  Rappahannock*  with  the  main 
body  at  Kelly's  Ford,  and  Averill  (who  had  been  ordered  to  '^^gj^' 
posh  on  through  Culpepper  Court-House  to  Gordonsville,  and 
keep  the  Confederates  in  that  direction  employed,  while  detachments  from 
the  main  column  were  destroying  the  railways  running  north  from  Rich- 
mond) passed  the  river  Avith  one  division  at  the  crossing  of  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  railroad.  He  soon  encountered  some  of  W.  H.  F.  JLec's  brigade, 
almost  the  only  mounted  force  the  Confederates  could  then  spare  to  oppose 
Stoneman's  ten  thousand,  but  he  pressed  forward  through  Culpepper  to  the 
Rapid  Anna,  and  no  further.  Ho  failed  to  protect  the  right  of  the  main 
column,  and  was  recalled.  Stoneman  weeded  his  army  of  w^eak  materials, 
and,  with  his  best  men  and  hoi-ses,  in  light  marching  order,  pressed  forward 
Bnford  was  sent  out  to  the  left,  and,  skirmishing  frequently  with  small 
bodies  of  cavalry,  reached  the  Rapid  Anna  on  the  night  of  the  30th,  and 
encamped  near  Raccoon  Ford.  Stoneman  marched  cautiously  on,  crossed 
the  Rapid  Anna  at  the  same  ford,  and  the  whole  force  reached  a  point  on 
the  Virginia  Central  railway,  a  mile  from  Louisa  Court-House,  at  two 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  May.*  Much  of  the  railway 
in  that  vicinity  was  immediately  destroyed,  and  at  daylight  Col- 

iMMt,  and  It  Is  only  froD)  Uioso  of  hU  sabonUiwtfi,  pubnahed  with  hia  report  In  18(1,  that  the  nnrabor,  abora 

glTfD,  has  l)C4>n  osoertalncd.    A  Confedorato  aurpeon  at  Richmond  reported  thoir  loan,  Immediately  oftor  tha 

battk.  at  18,003  men ;  and  In  a  congratalatory  uldresfl  to  Ills  troops.  Hooker  declared '  that 

Imj  bad  "  taken  S,000  prisoners,  13  colors,  captured  and  bronglit  atrajr  T  pteoes  of  artlllerr.  ■>'«1       '  May  i, 

phoed  htm  d»  eombat  18,000  of  Lee'a  chosen  troops."    Ha  also  arcrred  that  th«y  had  Inflicted  18(8, 

"baaTlrr  blows  than  they  had  rccolTed."    Lee,  In  a  simtlnr  order,  congratnlatMl  bis  troops  on 

their  "glorious  rlctnry;"  told  them  that  they  irera  entitled  to  th«  pmlM  and  gratitada  of  the  ContsdafSta 

*satlon  ;"  that  they  shoald  rctam  their  "^grntcfal  thanks  to  tha  only  Giver  of  victory  for  the  signal  dellreranca 

Ha  had  wrought,  and  appointed  tha  following  Sunday  as  a  ttms  for  these  united  ascriptioos  of  "glory  due  Hia 


'  The  latt^  wcra  recovered  a  f«w  days  afterward. 

*  Tba  anthorltloa  trom  which  thia  narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Chaneollorsville  was  drawn,  are  the  roporta  of 
Qanaials  Hooker  and  Lee,  and  their  aubordlnate  commanders ;  of  the  OummiitM  on  lie  Oonduet  of  tht  War, 
volnme  L,  18C5;  history  of  TTit  Campaign)  of  the  Army  of  (he  Potamaa,  by  William  Swlnton ;  CHiancellon- 
WOa,  by  Hotchktas  and  Allan ;  and  written  and  oral  statements  to  tha  author  by  partlclponts  In  the  campaign. 

As  usual,  In  cases  of  disaster,  there  was  much  crimination  and  recrimination  after  the  battle  of  Chanoslkirs- 
vllle,  and  men  were  blamed  without  anfiiclent  cause.  Among  those  who  aaffered  the  penalties  of  displessore, 
ns  Bri$a<1Ier-€l«neral  Joseph  W.  Ucvcrc,  who  had  been  In  the  service  of  hia  country,  without  reproach,  as  a 
■allor  and  soldier,  for  thirty  yean.  He  eommaaded  a  brigade  of  (he  second  division  of  Sioklea's  corps.  In  fhe 
battle  on  Sunday,  the  8d  of  May.  In  the  hurly4)nrly  of  t'.iat  light  he  found  hlmx^lf  In  the  position  of  commaiul- 
tagolScer  of  his  division,  after  the  death  of  Oeneral  Borry.and  loft  to  act  In  accordance  with  his  ownjndgmont 
is  the  absence  of  ordera  from  his  superiors.  That  Jud^nnentjed  bim  to  make  a  movement  to  another  part  of  the 
field  of  action,  where  he  thonght  he  could  bo  more  usefuL  For  this  his  corps  commander  relieved  him  fromdnty, 
aad  woald  not  accept  bis  offer  to  serve  as  a  volnnteer  In  any  capacity.  A  week  after  the  army  recrossed  the  Kap- 
pahannock,  b«  was  tiled  by  a  court  martial,  found  guilty  of  the  charge  of  "  eondnet  to  the  prejudice  of  discipline 
and  good  order,"  and  dlamtsaed  fh>m  the  service.  It  is  the  opinion  of  experts,  who  have  well  wol;;hed  the  dr- 
enmatancea  and  the  testimony  before  the  oourt,  that  Oonoral  Kevere  acted  fie  part  of  a  true  patriot  and  brmvs 
soldier  in  doing  that  for  which  he  was  condemned ;  that  he  was  unjustly  accused  and  Illegally  punished. 
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onel  Kilpatrick,  with  his  regiment,  dashed  into  the  little  village  of  Loniu 
Court-House,  terrifying  the  inhabitants  by  his  unexpected  visit,  and  obtain- 
ing some  supplies.  After  skirmishing  with  some  of  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  troops 
that  attacked  them,  the  Nationals,  toward  evening,  moved  off  to  Thomp- 
son's Four  Corners,  where,  at  midnight,  Stoneman  gave  orders  for  operations  ' 
upon  Lee's  communications  by  separate  ftarties,  led  respectively  by  Genenl 
David  McM.  Gregg,  Golonel  Percy  Wyndham,  Colonel  Hugh  Judson  Kil- 
patrick, and  Colonel  Hasbrouck  Davis. 

Li  the  bright  moonlight  these  expeditions  started  on  their  destructive 
errands.  Wyndham,  with  the  First  Miune  and  First  Xew  Jersey,  pushed 
southward  to  Columbia,  on  the  James  Jliver,  and  on  the  morning,  of  the 
3d,  destroyed  Canal  boats,  bridges,  a  large  quantity  of  Confederate  supplies 
and  medical  stores;  tried  to  demolish  the  massive  stone  aqueduct  thoe 
where  the  waters  of  the  canal  flow  over  the  river,  and  then  rejoined  Stonenum. 
Kilpatrick,  with  the  Harris  Light  Cavalry  (Sixth  New  York),  reached  Hun- 
gary Station,  on  the  Fredericksburg  railway,  on  the  morning  of  the  4tli, 
destroyed  the  depots  and  railroad  there,  crossed  to  the  Brook  turnpike,  and, 
sweeping  down  within  two  miles  of  Richmond,  captured  a  lieutenant  and 
eleven  men  within  the  fortifications  of  the  Confederate  capital.  Then  he 
struck  the  Virginia  Central  railway  at  Meadow  Bridge,  on  the  Cbicka- 
hominy,  destroyed  that  structure  and  some  railway  property, 
and,  dashing 'across  the  Pamunkey  and  the  Mattapony  the  next  '"'^ 
day,*  went  raiding  through  the  country  without  molestation, 
destroying  Confederate  property  here  and  there,  and  reaching  Gloucester 
Point,  on  the  York,  on  the  7th. 

Meanwhile  Lieutenant-Colonel  Davis,  with  the  Twelfth  Dlinois,  swept 
along  the  line  of  the  South  Anna  to  the  Fredericksburg  railway  at  Ashland, 
where  he  intercepted  an  ambulance  train  filled  with  wounded  soldiers  from 
Chancellorsville.  These  were  paroled.  Then  the  road  and  other  railway 
property  was  destroyed  there,  when  Davis  pushed  on  to  Hanover  Court- 
House,  on  the  Virginia  Central  railway,  swept  away  the  depot  by  fire,  and 
tore  up  the  track  in  that  vicinity.  He  then  followed  the  line  of  the  road  to 
within  seven  miles  of  Richmond,  when  he  inclined  to  the  left  and  started  for 
Williamsburg.  Near  the  site  of  the  White  House'  he  met  and  skirmished 
.  with  Confederate  cavalry,  and  being  repulsed,  he  inclined  still  more  to  the 
left,  crossed  the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony,  and  reached  Gloucester  Point 
without  further  interruption.  Gregg  and  Buford  had,  meanwhile,  been  raid- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  the  South  Anna,  closely  watched  hf  Hampton 
and  Fitzhugh  Lee.  They  burnt- the  Iwidges  in  their  march.  Dashing  upon 
Hanover  Junction,  they  destroyed  the  railway  property  there,  and  damaged 
the  road.  Finally  the  whole  of  Stoneman's  command,  excepting  the  forces 
under  Kilpatrick  and  Davis,  was  concentrated  at  Yanceyvillc,  when  it 
marched  northward,  crossed  the  Rapid  Anna  at  the  Raccoon  Ford,  and  on 
Friday,  the  8th  of  May,  recrossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Kelly's  Ford. " 
'  Much  property  had  been  destroyed  during  the  raid,  but  the  chief  object  of 
the  expedition,  namely,  the  effectual  destraction  of  Lee's  communications 
.  with  Richmond,  was  not  accomplished,  and  the  week's  work  of  the  cavalry, 

■  See  pog*  8S6,  Tolume  II. 
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as  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  the  war,  was  of  very  little  consequence.' 
The  damages  to  the  railways  were  repaired  by  the  time  the  raiders  had 
recrossed  the  Rappahannock.  Had  Stoneman's  forces  been  concentrated, 
and  their  destmotive  energies  been  applied  to  the  single  object  of  Lee's 
direct  communications,  the  Confederate. army  might,  after  its  success  at 
Chanoellorsville,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Nationals,  for  at  that 
time  its  supplies  came  from  Richmond,  and  it  had  not  more  than  a  few  days' 
rations  ahead  at  any  time. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  and  view  events  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, which  were  occurring  in  Southeastern  Virginia,  at  the  time  of  the' 
•tmggle  at  Chancellorsville. 

We' have  observed  (page  21)  that  Lee  had  sent  Longstreet  to' command 
the  troops  operating  against  General  John  J.  Peck,  at  Suffolk.  £ver  since  the 
Confederates  lost  Norfolk,*  and  with  it  the  mouth  of  the  James  River  and 
the  region  bordering  on  the  Nansemond  and  the  Dismal  Swamp,  they  had 
been  devising  measures  for  recapturing  it,  and  the  territory  they  had  lost. 
To  prevent  this,  and  to  establish  a  base  for  operations  against  the  Weldon 
and  Petersburg  railway,  a  strong  body  of  National  soldiers  was  stationed  at 
Suffolk,  at  the  head  of  the  Nai.isemond  River,  and  upon  a  railroad  brancliing 
to  Weldon  and  Petersburg.  This  was  an  impK>rtant  military  position,  and 
became  the  center  of  stirring  scenes  in  1862  and  1863. 

In  September,  1862,  Major-General  John  J.  Peck  was  placed  in  command 
of'  nine  thousand  men  at  Suffolk,  and  at  the  same  time  Generals  Pettigrew 
and  French,  with  about  fifteen  thousand  Confederates,  were  on  the  line  of 
the  Blackwater,  menacing  that  post.  Peck  comprehended  the  great  import- 
ance of  his  position,  and  immediately  commenced  the  constntction  of  a 
system  of  defenses  for  its  protection.*  Tlie  authorities  at  Richmond,  believ- 
ing he  was  preparing  a  base  of  operations  for  a  grand  movement  against 
that  city,  in  co-operation  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  caused  the  adop- 
tion of  countervailing  measures.  A  series  of  fortifications  were  erected  from 
the  line  of  the  Blackwater  to  Fort  Powhatan,  on  the  James  River,  and  late 
in  February,  1863,  General  Longstreet  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the 
Confederate  troops  in  that  region.  He  had  then  full  thirty  thousand 
troops,  including  those  already  on  the  line  of  the  Blackwater,  so  posted 
that  he  could  concentrate  them  all  near  Suffolk  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

Early  in  April,  Longstreet  prepared  to  make  a  sadden  descent  upon  PecL 
He  determined  to  march  with  an  overwhelming  force,  cross  the  Nansemond, 
capture  or  disperse  the  National  garrisonj  and  then,  without  further  diffi- 
culty, seize  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk,  and  seriously  menace,  if  not  actually 

*  In  hit  report  on  tha  Battle  of  Chancellorsrllle,  at  page  15^  Lee  said ;  *^  The  damage  dooe  to  the  railroad 
vutnwll  and  soon  repaired,  and  the  James  Clver  canal  vas  saved  from  injury.^  During  the  raid  Stoneman 
sod  btacimmand  disabled  bat  did  not  destrojr  Lee's  communications,  but  they  captured  and  paroled  over  000 
Confederate  officers  and  soldiers ;  destroyed  28  brldires,  T  culverts.  0  ferries,  8  trains  of  railroad  ears,  snd  122 
wifont ;  burned  4  supply  trains,  S  canal  boats,  i  stars  lioiuea,  4  telegcapb  stations,  and  S  depots ;  broke  csnals 
In  ttirta  places,  and  railways  In  T  places ;  cnt  tbo  telegraph  vire*  In  5  plaoes,  and  captured  856  horses  and  104 
mnlea.    See  Brackett's  HUtory  </  the  VnlUd  Statu  Cavalry,  page  811. 

*  Bee  page  8S8,  rolame  IL 

*  The  first  work  oonstraeted  by  him  was  begun  on  the  29th  of  September,  and  was  named  Fort  DIt,  in 
honor  of  the  commander  of  the  department.  The  position  and  names  of  the  forts,  and  other  fortlflcatluns  and 
localities  named  in  the  text,  may  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  map  on  page  42,  which  Is  a  careful  copy,  on  a 
■nan  scale,  of  one  made  by  General  Peok'a  engineers,  and  kindly  lent  by  that  commander  to  the  writer. 
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^  NOTES. 

MC*DIXIM(m«or  HM.aCN.KCK  HBUt'DRMlraiaDaE  I 

AOLacTTV  eoHc/*  mom  bat  mew  tork  to  hi  lls  punt 
■  COL^irrroN    ••  »       h       »      «     »    rr  hallech  - 

BEH.OOROORAII    C       «        FT  HAUXCK  "  FT  NAIUCHOHO 
OOUOOOOC     M  •(  tf  H  r^  UNION 

eouro«Tcn  c         •        rt  union  »  rriumtMNo 

•tH.TtRRV    '•  "        rTMAMKltOIID  >    SAT  NnrVORII 

PAPT  lAMaOn  ua.N.  COM'*     IM         UPPER  HAHmCMOND 

OAPI  OUSHIMO.    «.  n  1.  LOWER    HANIEMOIfD 

IMVfTWEMT    PROM  APRIC  IIT>  TO   MAY4-r«   l««l 
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endanger  Fortress  Monroe.  His  first  care  was  to  conceal  the  facts  of  his 
own  presence  and  his  strength  in  nnmbera  (then  increased),  and  to  weaken 
Peck's  command.  It  was  reported  that  he  had  gone  to  South  Carolina,  and 
D.  H.  Hill  was  sent  to  attack  Little  Washington,  and  menace  New  Berne, 
in  North  Carolina,  for  the  pnrpoSe  of  drawing  some  of  the  troops  at  Suffolk 
and  at  Fortress  Monroe  in  that  direction,  while  the  bulk  of  Longstreet's 
trmj  was  in  readiness  along  the  Blackwater,  and  on  the  railway  between 
Suffolk  and  Petersburg,  for  an  immediate  advance. 

Longstreet  thought  his  plan  was  working  well,  when  spies  informed  him 
that  General  Foster,  the  successor  of  Bumsidc,'  had  ordered  Peck  to  send 
three  thousand  soldiers  to  oppose  Hill.  Being  in  readiness,  Longstreet  at 
once  crossed  the  Blackwater  on  pontoon  bridges,  and  made  a  forced  march 
on  Suffolk*  with  about  twenty-eight  thousand  men  in  three  col- 
umns, under  skillful  commanders,*  capturing  the  cavalry  outposts  '  ■'f^ 
of  the  Nationals  on  the  way.  Peck  was  ready  for  him,  and  Long- 
street  found  in  that  officer  an  antagonist  as  vigilant  and  active  as  himself 
He  had  watched  the  Confederates  with  sleepless  scijitiny,  and  had  penetra- 
ted their  designs.  He  kept  his  superior  infonned  of  the  increasing  number 
of  foes  in  his  front,  and  had  been  re-enforced  in  March  by  a  division  under 
General  Getty,  making  his  whole  force  about  fourteen  thousand.  Now  he 
was  about  to  comply,  reluctantly,  with  a  summons  from  Foster  for  three 
(hoosand  troops  to  oppose  Hill,  when  a  Confederate  mail,  captured  by  Gen- 
eral Viele,  who  was  in  command  at  Norfolk,  informed  him  of  Longstreet's 
plans,  and  the  important  fact  that  Hill's  was  only  a  co-operating  movement.' 
The  detachment  was  detained.  Admiral  Lee  was  asked,  by  telegraph,  to 
send  gun-boats  up  the  Nansemond,  and  made  a  prompt  and  practical  answer ; 
and  Longstreet  quickly  perceived  that  his  attempt^at  a  surprise  was  a  failure. 
Then  he  determined  to  carry  the  works  at  Suffolk  by  assault. 

Longstreet's  first  care  was  to  drive  away  the  half-dozen  armed  tug  and 
ferry  boats  (commanded  by  Captains  Lee  and  Rowo)  which  lay  in  the  way 
of  his  crossing  the  Nansemond,  there  narrow  and  sinuous.  For  this  purpose 
batteries  were  erected  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  opened  upon  them  in 
broad  daylight,  which  seriously  wounded  the  little  warriors  afloat,  but  did 
not  drive  them  far  from  the  scene  of  conflict.  And  right  gallantly  did  that 
little  detachment  of  the  National  navy  perform  its  part,  and  most  usefully 
assist  the  land  troops  in  s\  siege  which  continued  twenty-four  days.  Long- 
street  recalled  Hill  from  North  Carolina,  and  the  besiegers  numbered  about 
forty  thousand.  Gallant  achieveraents  were  almost  daily  performed  by  both 
parties,*  and  the  Confederates,  with  overwhelming  numbers,  tried  in  vain 

'  Sm  psjce  815,  Tolame  II. 

*  Tim  Confedentn  were  In  four  dlrlslont,  oommuidod  respcctlrely  hj  0«nenila  Hood,  French,  Plekelt, 
ud  Andenon. 

'  Vlele  had  uccrtalncd  that  Longstreet  vu  In  possession  of  complete  dnwings  of  oil  of  Peck's  vorlu,Mid 
l»d  determined  to  get  in  blft  rev  add  surprise  him. 

*  To  General  Oettj  «*■  Intrusted  the  river  line  below  OnoBdngn  battery  (sea  map  on  paga  42),  tha  kaj  of 
Uie  position,  extending  abont  eight  miles  In  length.  Dnrlng  the  siege  Qeneral  Oetty  stormed  and  carried,  with 
the  Eighth  Connecticut  and  Eighty-ninth  New  York,  aided  bj  Lieutenant  Iwnsnn  and  the  gun-boats,  a  Coa- 
federmte  battery  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Nansemond.  He  captnred  6  guns  and  SO(t  prisoners.  General  Peck 
mentioned  with  commendation  Gonerala  Corcoran,  Terry,  Dodge,  and  Harland^and  Colonels  Dnttnn  and  GIbba, 
emnmandlng  Atint  linos ;  Colonels  Gumey  and  Waddmp,  commanding  rcscrTos ;  Colonels  Spear  and  Onder* 
donk,  of  the  caTalry.  and  Captain  FoUet.  chief  of  artillery.  The  forta  ware  In  charge  of  tha  following  oAcers: 
Art  VtUon,  Colonel  Drake;  JAinaMiuMKf, Colonel  Hawklna;  Balltek,  Colonel  SttUlran ;  Drmo-irUe* Sat- 
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ererj  skiK  and  strategy  of  modern  warfare  to  accomplish  their  object 
Finsdly,  on  the  day  when  Hooker  and  Lee  had  their  severe  battle  at  Chanoel- 

lorsviUe,*  Longstreet,  foiled  and  disheartened,  tnmed  his  back  aa 
'^^^  *•     Peck  and  retreated,  pursued  as  far  as  the  Blackwater  by  Nationil 

troops  under  Generals  Corcoran  and  Dodge,  and  Colonel  Foster. 
Thus  ended  the  remarkable  Siicge  of  Suffolk,  "  which  had  for  its  object 
the  recovery  of  the  whole  country 'south  of  the  James  River,  extending  to 
Albemarle  Sound,  in  North  Carolina ;  the  ports  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmoatli ; 
eighty  miles  of  new  railroad  iron ;  the  equipment  of  two  roads,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  all  the  United  States  forces  and  property,  with  some  thousands  of 
contrabands."' 

The  importance  of  the  services  of  "  the  Atmj  of  Suffolk,"  as  its  com- 
manding officer  styled  it,  seems  not  to  have  had  due  consideration  hitherto. 
As  an  act  of  war,  the  holding  of  that  position  by  the  garrison  against  more 
than  double  its  own  number  of  assailants  led  by  one  of  the  best  of  the  Con- 
federate officers,  entitles  the  commanding  general  and  his  troops  to  the 
highest  praise,  and  which  he  received  from  those  most  competent  to  judge.' 
But  when  we  consider' the  grand  object  of  the  Confederates  and  the  price  at 
stake,  and  the  fact  that  the  holding  of  Longstreet  south  of  the  James,  to 
that  he  could  not  i-e-enforce  Lee,  probably  saved  the  Army  of  the  Potomse, 
then  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  strong,  irom  far  greater  disaster 
— ^possibly  annihilation — at  Chancellorsville,  the  value  of  the  senices  of  tJie 
gallant  Peck  and  his  brave  soldiers  may  be  appreciated,  and  should  be 
fully  recognized  by  the  historian  and  the  student. 

terg.  Colonel  Davis;  Bntttry  Man^fiM,  Colonel  Worth;  tha  Rtdan  and  Batttm  Boterani,  Colonel noqit; 
Battery  MtutachutstU,  Captain  Johnaou ;  Battery  Moutgonury,  Colonel  England ;  BiUterg  /Slwou,  Colwl 
Peaae;  fort  Dix,  Colonel  McErlUr- 

>  General  J.  J.  Peck's  Bepiirt,  ifay  S,  18«S. . 

>  On  the  15th  of  Fubruary,  1363,  General  Meade  vrote  to  Oeneral  Peek,  saying:  "That  with  the  ulM 
fccee  nnder  your  oommand,  yon  shuuld  have  held  In  eheck  and  defeated  the  designs  of  enoh  anpcrlor  naab«f& 
la  a  fact  of  vbich  yoa  may  well  be  proud,  os  the  most  practical  proof  of  your  own  aklll  and  the  gallaaUy  d 
your  troops." 

On  the  1st  of  Jannary,  1801,  Oeneral  Slooum  wrote:  ■*!  think  the  grstltade  of  tha  natlan  la  dee  la  r" 
■nd  your  gallant  little  army  for  the  Important  services  performed  at  Suffolk." 

On  the  80th  of  January,  1805,  Oeneral  Stoneman  wrote :  "  I  hare'  always  looked  npoB  it  aa  a  most  fortniau 
thing  for  us  that  yoa  were  enabled  to  hold  Longstreet  at  Saffblk." 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Longstreet  Joined  Lee  at  tha  battle  of  ChaaeellonTlUe.  Lee^  In  Usrspvtrf 
that  battle,  page  &,  says:  "Oeneral  Ixingstreet,  with  two  divisions  of  hta  oorpa,  waa  detailed  for  service asaA 
•f  James  BlTer  In  Febinaiy,  and  did  not  rejoin  the  army  nstll  after  the  battle  uf  ChanceUorariUe." 
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CHAPTER    II. 
vsan  iifTASioN  or  mabtland  ahd  essnuBTLrASiA. 

LTHOUQH  the  Rappahannock  was  again  flowing  full 
and  turbulent  between  the  Anny  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  Hooker  was  in 
full  communication  with  ample  Bupplies,  his  forces  were 
in  a  perilous  situation.  Tlie  enlistments  of  his  nine 
months'  and  two  years'  men,  to  the  number  of  almost 
thirty  thousand,  were  expiiing;  and  at  the  close  of 
ay,'  Mb  effective  army  did  not  exceed  eighty-eight  thousand 
en.  His  cavalry  had  been  reduced  by  one-third  since  March, 
id  b  every  way  his  army  was  sadly  weakened.  Lee,  meanwhile,  had  been 
enforced  by  the  remainder  of  Longstreet's  troops,  which  had  been 
rought  up  from  before  the  fortifications  at  Suffolk,'  and  the  chief  had  reor- 
inized  his  army  into  three  corps,  commanded  respectively  by  Longstreet, 
.  P.  Hill,  and  Ewell,'  all  able  leaders,  and  each  bearing  the  commission  of 
ientenant-General. 

Recent  events  had  greatly  inspirited  the  Confederates,  and  given  a  buoy- 
it  tone,  to  the  feelings  of  the  army.  Richmond  seemed  secure  from  harm 
r  at  least  a  year  to  come.  Its  prisons  (especially  the  Libby,  which  became 
3th  famous  and  infamous  during  the  war)  were  crowded  with  captives. 

>8«i)«ge42. 

'  PtolMUr  at  no  Um«  during  the  war  wua  the  Confederate  army  mora  complete  In  nambera,  rqntpraent,  and 
>tw1al>,  Uaa  at  the  middle  of  Jane,  ISffi,  wben.aoeording  to  the  most  eareftil  eatimatea  made  ftom  the  Con- 
lente  oflelal  retarns,  there  were  nt  least  t!00,000  men  on  tb«  rolls,  and  more  than  800,000  '■  present,  and  fli  for 
'y"  Full  one-bsir  of  the  white  men  of  the  Confederacy,  ellzlblr  to  mllltarjr  dnty,  were  then  enrolled  for 
"n  serrice,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  other  half  were  In  the  drll  nnd  military  sorrlce  In  other  cajiacltles. 
wbtlesi  at  least  seven-tenths  of  the  white  adiitta  were  then  In  pabllc  service,  while  a  largo  number  of  slaves 
^re  employed  In  various  labors,  suoh  as  working  on  fortiacatlans,  as  teamsters,  et  ceUra,  for  the  cause  of  the 
'upirunn.  The  following  la  the  form  of  the  voucher  held  by  the  "Oovemmenf  as  the  employer  of  aUvea 
"iclipnrpoaea:— 

"  We,  the  subscribers,  acknowledge  to  have  received  of  John  B.  Stannard,  First  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
"»  «l  opposite  our  names,  respectively,  being  In  ftall  for  the  services  of  onr  slaves  at  Drewry'e  Bluff,  during 
» months  of  March  and  April,  1868,  having  signed  duplicate  receipts. 


»«»<  "wiie  HiasD, 

HAWS  AMD 

occvrATieif. 

TIMS 

mrtoTse. 

.«.«-....|--- 

AMOONV 

aacsiVBiK 

•lenAivaaL 

Wttll>ia,i*bmr. 

IIISBOOlk. 

"        "             It  n 

111  SI 

JoMpb  0.  Wo«lit* 
«r.  K.  MuUn. 

*  I  certify  the  above  pay-rell  Is  correct  and  just, 

"Job*  B.  STAmfitt." 

''*•  •!)•»•»»»  copied  from  one  of  savetml  In  posieMion  of  the  writer,  taken  from  hundreds  found  In  Klch- 
"^•ftwtie  evaeoaHon,  and  showing  that  thouimda  of  alaTea  ww«  empieyed  on  the  fcrtllHatlona  In  dUhrwit 
'*«'«keCoa(Mem<ty. 
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Charleston  was  defiant,  and  with  reason.  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  on 
the  Mississippi,  though  seriously  menaced,  seemed  impregnable  agunst  any 
force  Grant  and  Banks  might  array  before  them ;  and  the  appeals  of  Joha- 


UBBY  PU801I.> 


Bton,  near  Jackson,  for  re-enforcements,'  were  regarded  as  notes  of  unneces- 
sary alarm. 

The  friends  of  the  Confederates  in  Europe  encouraged  the  latter  with 
promises  of  aid.  .  They  were  elated  by  the  National  disaster  at  Chancellon- 
ville,  and  desires  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
"Confederate  States"  were  again  strong  and  active.  In  England  pabEc 
movements  in  favor  of  the  rebels  were  then  prominent,*  and  these  culminated 
in  the  spring  of.  ]  864  in  the  formation  of  a  "  Southern  Independence  Atta- 
ciation"  with  a  British  peer  (Lord  Wharncliffe)  as  President,  and  a  man- 
bership  composed  of  powerful  representatives  of  the  Church,  State,  and 
Trade.*     But  the  British  Government  wisely  hesitated ;  and  notwithstanding 


>  This  was  n  Urge  Btoro  and  warehonse  belonging  to  a  man  namod  Ltbby,  who.  It  is  uld,  wu  a  friend  of  th< 
Union,  and  the  conspirators  glndlv-  onlered  his  property  to  be  nsed  for  pabUe  pnrposea.  It  staads  on  the  sa^ 
Her  of  Can;/  and  Nineteenth  Streets. 

•  See  page  618,  volnme  11. 

•  On  the  Stth  of  Mn.r  a  great  open-air  meeting  was  held  at  Sheffield,  In  England,  at  whleh  Mr.  BectaL 
M.  P.,  was  the  chief  speaker.  Tbo  object  of  the  meeting  wss  to  urge  tho  British  Govemment  to  rcoogalie  lis 
Independence  of  the  Confederato  States.  On  this  occasion  tho  following  rcaulatlon,  offered  bj  the  Ber.  Xl 
Hopp,  was  adopted  **  by  an  Immense  minority ; "  '*  Besolred,  That  In  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  psro*- 
racnt  of  this  country  would  act  wisely,  both  for  the  Interests  of  England  and  those  of  the  world,  ven  thf; 
immediately  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  the'  great  powers  of  £ur<)po,  for  the  porpoae  uf  obuioiag  tti 
acknowledgment  by  them  of  the  Imlependenoe  of  the  Canfedente  Sutes  of  North  America. " 

•  This  association  was  formed  In  Manchester  in  April,  19Ct,  and  tho  aiinooneeraent  of  its  ergBiiatiaa. 
together  with  a  list  of  Its  ofllcers  and  members,  was  pnbllshod  In  the  ifanchuter  Cvtirdian  on  the  9th  of  tfetf 
month  Nearly  nine  hundred  names  appeared  In  the  list,  representing  the  highest  and  moat  inflaentla]  c 
<n  England— members  of  the  Iloose  of  Lords,  and  of  the  House  of  Commons,  not  a  few ;  faamels,  c 
lawyers,  magistrates,  and  merchants,  prominent  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  representing  Inmensa  vreltk 
and  social  and  political  ptiwcr.  Of  course  the  f^nds  at  the  disposal  of  that  association  were  Imnesse,  and  as 
one  doubts  that  these  were  used  without  stint  in  tarnishing  the  Confederate  armies,  Uiroogh  Mortaile  iwMKn, 
with  laife  sappUes  of  clothing,  arms,  and  raunltlona  of  war,  and  so  prolonged  the  bloody  sMfc    Oolleedvef^ 

'  these  men  were,  In  one  aensa,  the  British  Goremmcnt,  for  they  represented  the  mlinc  i 
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leaden  of  the  Peace  Faction  in  the  city  of  New  York  had,  six  months 
bcfofe,'  waited  upon  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  minister  at  Wash-  . 
ington,  with  an  evident  desire  to  have  his  government  interfere 
in  our  affairs,  and  thus  secure  the  independence  of  the  Confederates,'  and 
the  emissaries  of  the  conspirators  were  specially  active  in  Europe,  the  British 
ministry,  restrained  by  the  good  Queen,  steadily  refused  to  take  decided 
action  in  the  matter.  Only  the  Pope  of  Rome,  of  all  the  rulers  of  the 
earth,  acting  as  a  temporal  prince,  officially  recognized  Jefferaon  Dayis  as 
the  head  of  a  real  Government.'  At  the  same  time  a  scheme  of  the  French 
Emperor  for  the  destruction  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  monarch  there  of  his  own  selection,  pledged  to  act  in  the  interest  of 
despotism,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  domination  of  the  Latin 
race,  was  in  successful  operation,  by  means  of  twenty  thousand  French  sol- 
diers and  five  thousand  Mexicans.    In  this  movement,  it  is  said,  the  con- 


,w(re  prDf<<McdIj  neutral;  ns  IndlTldnals,  actlni;  as  members  of  a  private  asaoclatlon,  thejr  vcre  the  British 
Oifemawat,  making  dtadljf  war  on  the  United  Slates.  EverT-  right-minded  Englishman  condemned  their 
isl^oitj,  mid  none  more  Iweenly  and  effectively  than  the  eminent  Professor  OoMwln  Smith,  in  a  X«^^er  toa 
nig  mem'jtr  of  tft*  "  Southern  Independence  Attoelation,^  In  which  he  said  at  the  (beginning:  **  Tonrasso- 
tisUon  wishes  this  oonntrj  to  lend  assistance  to  the  slaveholders  of  the  Suntbem  Slates,  In  their  attempt  to 
(Oget  a  disruption  of  the  Amerioan  commonwealth,  and  to  establish  an  Indeiiendent  power,  having,  as  they 
declare,  slavery  for  its  corner-stone.  I  am  one  of  those  who  flro  convinced  that.  In  (\n\nix  so,  she  wonld  commit 
I  gnat  folly  and  a  still  greater  crime,  the  eonstqaences  of  which  woold.^n  the  end,  fall  on  her  own  bead." 

>  In  the  darkest  hour  uf  the  war  fnr  tbo  llfo  of  the  Ecpubllc,  when  the  loyal  i)e<>ple  of  the  country  were 
despondent  bccaiiso  of  reversi-s  snffervd  by  tlieir  armies  in  the  fleld  during  the  summer  and  autnmn  of  1862, 
lad  Lyons,  on  hU  arrival  in  New  Toric  from  a  visit  to  Engbmd,  foand,  be  says,  the  "  Ounservative  lesders" 
einltln;  In  the  success  of  the  0ppo>ttlon  in  the  State,  by  whom  Horatio  Seymour  had  been  cicctcii  Oovernor 
by  a  large  majority.  They  felt  assurance  that  they  would  henceforth  have  strength  snfflclont  to  cbeci:  the  gov- 
cnnent  in  its  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  believed  that  the  President  would  hoed  the  voice  of  wiim- 
iag  given  In  the  lata  elections.  (See  page  13.)  "  On  the  following  morning,  however,"  his  lordship  said, 
'intelligence  arrived  from  Washington  which  dashed  the  rising  hopes  of  the  Const'rvatives,"  as  the  Democrats 
callid  themselves.  It  was  announced  that  Oeneral  McClellan,  who  "bad  been  regunled  as  the  representative 
of  eonservativo  principles  In  the  army,"  bad  been  snpei*soded  in  command  of  the  army,  and  sns|iended  flrom 
active  service.  Thi5  was  regarded  ns  nn  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the  President  to  pu^h  straight  lor- 
ward  In  the  course  ho  luul  adopted  firr  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion ;  and  bis  lordship  said  that  the  **  Irrlta* 
tien  of  the  Conservatives,"  seemed  "to  be  not  UQini.Ned  with  consternation  and  duspondency."  "Several 
kailers  of  the  Democratio  party,"  he  said,  "sought  Interviews  with  me,  both  l>efore  and  after  the  arrival  of 
the  intelligence  of  General  McClellan's  dismissal.  The  subject  uppermost  in  their  minds,  while  tbcy  wer« 
ipeaklng  to  me,  was  naturally  that  of  loreign  mediation  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Many  of  them 
feemwl  to  think  that  this  mediation  must  come  at  last,  but  they  appeared  to  be  very  much  afhdd  of  its  coming 
too  soon.  It  was  evident  tliat  they  apprehended  that  a  premature  proposal  of  a  foreign  intcrvrnlinn  would 
iSoid  the  Ksdieal  parly  a  means  of  reviving  the  violent  war  spirit,  and  thus  defiiat  their  peaceful  plans."  Then 
they  laid  before  his  lonlship  "  the  plans  and  hopes  of  the  Cunservatlvo  party.  At  the  bottom,  I  thought,"  oon- 
ttsnes  Us  lorilship,  "I  perceived  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  tho  Southern 
States  altogether;  but  it  was  plain  that  it  was  not  thought  pnidont  to  avow  this  desire.  Indce<l,  some  hints  of 
It,  dropped  before  the  elections,  were  so  ill  received,  that  a  strong  declaration  in  the  contrary  sense  was  deemed 
secessary  by  iho  Democratic  leaders.  At  the  present  moment,  therefore,  the  chiefs  of  tho  Oinservntlve  party 
call  loudly  for  n  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  tho  war,  and  reproach  the  government  with  slackness  as  well  as 
a  wont  of  oaecesa  In  Its  military  measuns."  They  cvpresaed  themselves  detenninni  to  stand  by  "  tho  South  " 
In  pcrpetUAting  slavery,  imd  if  their  party  shtmld,  as  they  hoped,  speedily  acquire  the  control  of  public  aflUrs, 
"they  would  be  disposed  to  accept  an  oCTcrof  mediation.  If  It  appeared  to  be  tbo  only  means  of  putting  a  stop 
to  bostiltties."  They  would  prefer  to  have  such  proposition  oome  from  the  great  Eunipean  |M>wers  conjointly, 
sad  Great  Britain  to  appear  as  little  prominent  as  possible.— iXspatcA  o/  Lord  tyone  to  Lord  John  Ruetelt, 
Saiembtr  IT,  1S62. 

*  In  the  ontnmn  of  18£2,  P<ipe  Plus  tho  Ninth  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archbishops  of  New  York  and  New 
Orleans,  enjoining  them  to  employ  their  prayers  and  Influence  for  the  restoration  of  pcac*\  These  were  pub- 
lished, and  on  the  23d  of  September,  IS63,  Jefferson  Davis,  in  his  official  capadty,  addressed  a  letter  to  "  The 
Host  VcDcrabla  Chief  of  the  Holy  See,  and  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,'  thanking  him, 
la  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  Confederate  Suites,  for  his  *  Christian  charity  nnd  love,"  declaring  that  they 
then  were  and  ever  had  been  earnestly  deslroits  that  the  "  wicked  war  should  cease."  To  this  the  Pope  replied 
en  the  8d  of  December,  In  a  letter  "To  the  Illustrious  and  Honorable  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confed- 
enla  States  of  America,"  expressing  his  gntlllcaUon  that  Davis  appreciated  his  letter  to  the  archbishops,  and 
to  recognize  that  he  and  his  peotilo  were  animated  by  tho  same  desire  aa  himself  "  for  peace  and  tranqniUltj." 
This  was  the  only  uffieial  recognition  tho  Chief  Conspirator  ever  received  by  the  bead  of  any  Oovcmmeat 
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spirators  were  the  secret  allies  of  the  Emperor,  it  being  andemtood  that  w 
soon  as  he  should  obtain  a  firm  footing  in  Mexico  he  should,  for  TalAd)le 
commercial  considerations  agreed  upon,  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  Confederate  States,  and  uphold  it  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary ;  it  also 
being  understood  that  the  Government  which  Davis  and  his  fello^-oonqifai- 
tors  were  to  establish  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  should  in  nowise  offend 
Napoleon's  ideas  of  imperialism.  Monarchical  titles,  distinctions,  and  privi- 
leges, were  to  prevail.  The  slave-holding  class  were  to  be  the  rulers,  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  to  be  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  that 
oligarchy.  Therefore  the  triumphal  march  of  the  French  invaders  tovaid 
the  Mexican  capital,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
authorities  at  Richmond.'  To  them,  and  to  the  deluded  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  who  did  not  penetrate  the  daric  designs  of  the  leaden, 
against  their  liberties,  the  skies  never  seemed  brighter  with  promises  of 
speedy  success  for  their  cause,  and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  empire, 
with  slavery  for  its  comer-stone.'  For  in  addition  to  the  positive  victory  at 
Chancellorsville,  the  inci-ease  of  Lee's  forces,  and  the  evident  demoralization,' 
for  the  moment,  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  impression  was  nnivenal 
in  the  Confederacy  that  the  Peace  Faction  in  the  Free-labor  States  was  a  true 
exponent  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Opposition,  and  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  people  were  eagerly  awaiting  an  opportunity  for  revolting  against  tbe 
Government,  because  of  its  decided  emancipation  policy,  its  threat  of  coo- 
scription,  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  food  and  fabrics,  and  the  plain  appari- 

'  Boon  »n«r  the  late  civil  trar  broke  ont,  EDjlnnd.  France,  uid  Spain,  entered  Into  ncfotlatloBt  for*  til)9i 
Kllliince,  oetensihiy  tor  the  pnrpnae  of  compelling  Mexico  to  po^  its  debts  due  to  eltiiens  of  those  cuunliln  m 
pnntshtng  U  for  vrongs  Inflicted  on  those  citizens.  The  treat7  was  slghedon  the  Slst  of  October,  ISCl.  I>l|l>- 
niatto  relations  with  Mexico  wore  broken  oiT  by  those  powers,  and  each  ally  sent  a  fleet  with  trvtofH  t»  fti 
Oulf  of  Mexioo,  nnmberin;  In  all  <t  vessels  and  SS,OM  men.  They  appeared  off  VeraCmxoo  tbeMrf 
Ducember,  1861,  whi're  they  bnded  without  inncb  difficulty,  the  commanders  assuring  the  Mexicxns  flat  An 
was  no  Intention  t<»  interfcro  with  their  form  of  government,  or  to  abridge  their  liberties.  It  was  socm  disese- 
ered  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  that  the  French  Emperor  was  pbirlng  falsely  aa^spi^ 
ishly  in  the  matter,  and  In  tho  spring  of  1S62  the  British  and  Spanish  troops  left  Mexico  and  fetumed  hov& 

The  real  designs  of  Loots  Napoleon  were  now  mode  apparent  His  political  design  was  to  arrest  the  Bad 
of  empire  southward  on  the  part  of  the  0nlted  States.  His  religions  design  was  to  assist  the  Chorct  paRyli 
Mexico,  which  hod  been  ilefeated  In  1667,  in  ft  recovery  of  its  power,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrr^  i^^ 
have  nndlspated  swny  In  Central  America.  In  a  letter  to  General  Prim,  the  Spanish  commander,  doled  Jsljt 
IStJ,  the  Emperor,  after  saying  that  the  TTnited  States  fed  the  factories  of  Enrope  with  cotton,  and  aasirtg 
that  it  was  not  the  I  nterest  of  European  Oovemmonts  to  have  it  bold  dominion  over  the  Oolf  of  Mcxtas  tb 
Antilles,  and  the  adjacent  continent,  he  declared  that  If,  with  the  assistance  of  France,  Mexico  shoold  hav*  *| 
stable  Government,"  that  Ka  monarchy,  "tot  thall  ^vt  rettared  to th»  laUnracevpo»tK«»ppMtlfUi 
qf  fh»  ocean  Ut  tirtngtk  and  tU  prtnttga  ;  we  shall  have  gnaranteed,  then,  secorlty  to  oar  colonie*  h  fti 
Antilles,  and  t}  those  of  Spain ;  wo  shall  have  eakiblished  oar  beneficent  Inflnenoe  In  the  center  of  kmtrim; 
and  this  Influence,  by  creating  immense  openings  to  our  commerce,  wiUproeure  touttht  matttr  f  luf  i^pcurik 
to  our  industry ^^ 

Louis  Napoleon  supposed  the  power  of  the  tJntted  States  to  be  broken  by  the  rebellloa  and  etvil  war,  mi 
that  he  might,  with  impnnity,  carry  out  his  designs  against  republican  Institutions  In  the  NewWmU,*! 
establish  a  dependency  of  Franco  In  the  fertile,  cotton-growing  regions  of  Centnl  America.  His  troops  »bi 
rc-enfotoed  after  the  two  allies  withdrew.  They  marched  upon  and  seised  the  capital,  and  then,  in  accon£iaes  *tk 
a  previous  arrangement  made  with  leaders  uf  the  Cbnrch  party,  the  Austrian  Archiloko  Maximilian  was  chart 
Emperor  of  Mexico  by  a  rldicnlons  minority  of  the  people,  known  as  the  "  Notables,"  and  placed  oa  a  tlvaa 
This  movement  was  offensive  to  the  people  of  the  TTnited  States,  for  they  saw  In  it  not  only  an  oatnge  npat 
sister  republie,  but  a  menace  of  their  own.  No  diplomatic  Interconrse  was  held  by  them  with  MaxtmiUaa ,  mi 
when  the  dvll  war  was  closed,  In  19<S,  and  It  was  seen  that  our  Government  was  mors  powerfbl  thn  ««■, 
l!onls  Napoleon,  trembling  with  alarm,  heeded  Its  warning  to  withdraw  his  forces,  at  the  peril  of  fordbls  usfA- 
slon  by  oar  troops.  He  was  mortified  and  humbled,  and,  with  a  perfidy  unparalleled  In  the  history  of  mlaab 
abandoned  his  dnpe,  Maximilian,  and  left  him  to  strnggle  on  against  the  patrlou  fighting  for  theh- liberties  ■at' 
the  direction  of  their  President,  Benito  Jnarex,  nntil  the  **  Emperor"  was  finally  captured  aad  shot,  letvki 
bis  poor  wife,  the  '  Empress  "  Oarlotta,  a  ho.-telesa  Innatlo  in  her  home  In  Austria. 

■  For  a  year  the  subject  of  a  seal  for  the  Confederate  States  had  been  before  the  "Congnes"  at  HfctiiinJ 
aad  OB  the  2Tth  of  April,  18<8,  the  "  Senate,"  In  whlcli  aetton  opon  tbe  subjeet  origtBSted,  aowiMled  a  reaeladia 
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tion  of  an  enormous  and  rapidly  accumulating  National  debt.  It  was 
believed  that  a  vigorous  invasion  of  .Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  again 
would  inaugurate  a  revolution  in  the  Free-labor  States,  which  would  le&d  to  a 
pnctical  coalition  between  the  Confederates  and  their  political  fiiends  in  the 
North,  and  a  speedy  peace  on  terms  dictated,  by  the  servants  of  Jefferson 
Daris,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Ohio.  Back  of  all  this 
was  a  powerful  and  perhaps  a  prime  motive  for  such  an  invasion,  in  the  lack 
of  subsistence  for  Lee's  army,  then  to  be  obtained,  it  was  believed,  most 
speedily  and  abundantly  from  the  herds  and  flocks  and  store-houses  of 
more  fruitful  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.'  These  considerations  made  the 
Confederate  leaders  audacious,  and  impelled  them  to  attempt  audacious 
achievements.  At  the  time  we  are  considering,  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia >ras  in  a  condition  of  strength  and  morale.  General  Longstreet  said, 
"  to  undertake  any  thing."  * 

Impelled  by  false  notions  of  the  temper  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Free-labor  States,  and  the  real  resources  and  strength  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  conspirators  ordered  Lee  to  invade  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
agsia  So  early  as  the  28th  of  May  Hooker  suspected  such  movement,  and 
80  informed  the  Secretary  of  War.  Earlier  than  this  a  benevolent  citizen,* 
who  had  been  much  in  the  army  for  the  purpose  of  comforting  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  had  rare  opportunities  for  obtaining  information  from  Confed- 
erate councils,  had  warned  the  authorities  at  Washington,  Baltimore,  and 
Harrisburg,  of  the  impending  danger;  but  these  were  slow  to  believe  that 


if  Uu  "Hoou  of  Bepreaentottre*,"  and  dadded  tkat  tha  dertoe  for  the  hhI  ihonld  b*  m  foUowa;  *<  A  dcTtoe 
Tfireflentliig  aa  eqnestrlan  atatao  of  WaahingCun  (after  the  atatae  which  aurmoonta  hja  monumeikt  In  the  Capl- 
lol  «|oara  at  BtehmondX  aaitoaaded  with  a  wraath  compnaed 
if  Uu  principal  agrlcultaral  jvoducta  of  tha  Confederacj.  and 
lartng  aruuDd  Ita  margin  the  worda,  *  CoNprDinATE  Status  or 
Inanu,  Ko  Fan.,  ISd!,'  with  the  fUlowfng  motto:  'Dio 
TancE^  "— Oud,  tha  protector,  dafeoder,  deliTerer,  or  micr. 
IU>  waa  adopted  bjr  both  "  Ilanaea,"  and  then  It  waa  propoaed 
oanid  aoma  one  through  the  Hnea  to  New  Tork,  to  prooore 
a  eagraTlag  of  tha  aanae  on  braaa  and  ateel.  Thla  traa  ob- 
ected  to, and  the  cnmmt&alon  voa  finally  given  to  aa  engraTcr 
I  England.  The  writer  waa  Informed  by  Mr.  DaTia,  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  a,  the  ContMlarate  "  Attomry-Oaaeralr"  that  the 
igrarlng  waa  not  completed  in  time  for  naa.  It  had  Jnst 
rrired  at  Richmond  when  the  eTacnatlun  of  that  eity  occnrrod, 
I  April,  18*5,  and  no  impreaaion  IVom  It  was  eTermade.  That' 
''eUnded  Governmentiu€erhad  an  inHgjiiaqf  aovereigrUy, 
ona  of  Us  olUccra  ever  bore  a  commlMlnn  vith  ita  aeal ;  and 
K  writer  waa  Informed  that  many  offloan  of  high  nnk  In  the 
>aftderate  army  never  reoelrcd  a  oommlaaion. 

'  To  this  necessity  the  Richmond  Joumala  pointed  at  th.it       ruoposiD  "coitnoiKATi  STATn"  8«al.* 
me,  In  guarded  editorials,  one  of  them  closing  with  the  remark:  "  Wa  urge  nothing,  snggest  nothing,  hint 
'thing;  only  aute  beta." 

*  Campaign*  of  th*  Army  of  Vu  Potomac^  note  1,  page  8ia 

'  The  informer  waa  Clement  C.  Barclay,  of  Philadelphia,  who  gave  the  wnrnfng  so  early  aa  the  iOth  of 
ly,  a  notice  of  which.  In  a  letter  fh>m  Baltimore,  waa  publlshetl  In  Th*  Inqutrer,  of  Fhiladelphla.  ■■  I  an 
thorlxad  to  any,"  said  the  writer,  "that  Hr.  Barclay  haa  1>een  In  close  aoansel  with  onr  highest  anthorltlea 
ra,  and  la  ma*  than  ever  oonTlaeed  of  the  Imperiuns  necessity  derolylng  on  onr  people  throughout  the 
lole  knd  to  awake  at  once  tu  a  realising  sense  of  preparing  to  coanteraot  tha  contingency  of  an-lnvaalon  of 
irylaad  and  Pennsylvania  by  the  rebel  hordes.  Hr.  Barclay  returns  to  Waahingtoa  on  Important  bnslneaa, 
er  which  be  proceeds  Immediately  to  Harrisbnt);,  to  confer  with  OoTemor  Cnrtln  upon  matters  of  weighty 
imant,  tooehing  affiilrs  in  Pennsylvania.    He  Is  fully  nllvo  to  the  Iroportanoe  of  his  mission,  and  of  hia  State 


•  Tkb  la  eofUd  &<■  *  nria  wood.«Bt,  at  Ika  hn<  af  •  MrtUeale  af  aainwT  «tt«M>kl»  •(  a 
Umtd  JMUmo.'  "tit  oljMt  of  tkat  aaKUIIm  wm  to  rapp'y  uliaiibt  Umbo  (tatalloHlT  U  loUlaB 
aaaaallyortlOcautlliilodoaiaiibori  o( |S00,  s  lUt  aaab«  j  mil  iif  <1.tt1lt,  i.  Vniiiimj  timlai. 
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r,ee  would  repeat  the  folly  of  the  previous  year,  because  of  his  sad  expe- 
rience then ;  and  preparations  for  invasion  were  deferred  until  the  Confed- 
erate army,  in  full  force,  was  pressing  forward  toward  the  Tipper  Potomac 

Lee's  fiPBt  step  in  this  aggressive  movement  was  to  allure  or  drive  Hooker 
trom  the  Rappahannock.     Leaving  Hill's  corps  to  occupy  the  lines  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, he  put  the  remainder  of  his  army  in  motion*  westward 
'^isM.*"     toward  Culpepper  Court-Honse,  where  Stuart's  cavalry  was  con- 
centrated.    Hooker,  suspecting  some  important  movement,  threw 
Howe's  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  over  the  river,  at  Franklin's  Crossing,  for 
observation.    Hill's  display  of  strength  and  numbers  satisfied  Howe  that  the 
Confederates  were  still  in  nearly  full  force  on  the  heights,  and  he  withdrew. 
Lee,  who  had  halted  Iris  columns  to  await  the  result  of  this  movement,  now 
ordered  them  forward,  and  it  was  three  days  later  before  Hooker  was  certain 
that  his  antagonist  was  massing  his  forces  toward  the  National  right    Then, 
informed  that  Stuart  was  at  Culpepper  Court-House,  he  ordered  Pleasanton, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  at  Catlett's  Station,  to  cross  the  Rappa- 
hannock at  Beverly  and  Kelly's  fords,  with  two  of  his  divisions  under  Baford 
and  Gregg,  supported  by  two  infantry  divisions  (Russell's,  of  the  Sixth,  and 
Ames's,  of  the  Eleventh  Corps),  and  push  on  toward  Stuart's  camp  by  con- 
verging roads.     Accordingly,  at  dawn  on  the  9th,'  Buford  crossed 
at  Beverly  Ford,  and  immediately  encountered  a  brigade  of  Con- 
federate cavalry  under  the  active  General  Sam.  Jones.     A  sharp  engage- 
ment ensued,  when  the  Eighth  ITew  York,  under  Colonel  B.  F.  Davis,  w« 
routed,  and  its  commander  was  killed.     A  charge  by  the  Eighth   IHinois 
drove  the  Confederates,  in  turn,  about  two  mOes,  when  Jones  was  re-enforoed 
by  the  brigades  of  Hampton  and  W.  H.  F.  Leou     In  the  mean  time  RusselTf 
infantry  had  come  up  and  engaged  the  foe  in  front  while  Buford  attacked 
their  flank,  when  two  Confederate  regiments  burst  from  the  woods  on  the 
National  fiank,  and  placed  the  latter,  commanded  by  Pleasanton  in  person, 
in  great  peril. 
■'    Gregg,  who  had  crossed  at  Kelly's  Ford,  had  been  expected  for  several 
hours.     He,  too,  had  been  fighting  most  of  the  morning  with  cavalry  under 
General  Robertson,  whom  he  pushed  back  to  Brandy  Station,  and  gallantlr 
took  possession  of  the  heights  near  there.     At  one  o'clock  he  and  Buford 
joined  forces,  when  the  Confederates  recoiled ;  but  Pleasanton,  satisfied  thit 
the  bulk  of  Lee's  army  was  on  his  front,  fell  back,  and  at  dusk  recrossed  the 
Rappahannock  with  a  hundred  prisoners,  after  a  loss  of  about  five  hundred 
men.     Stuart  reported  his  loss  at  six  hundred  men,  among  whom  was  €>en- 
eral  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  wounded. 

Pleasanton's  cavalry  reconnoissance  developed  the  fact  of  Lee's  grand 
movement,  but  so  perfectly  were  his  real  intentions  concealed,  that  while 
Hooker  was  expecting  him  to  follow  his  route  of  the  previous  year,'  and  was 
watching  and  guarding  the  fords  of  the  Rappahannock,  he  projected  his  left 

ladnf  BO  tisM  In  Hi*  orgcniutlon  ot  her  mllltU,  tbit  >1x*  majr  be  in  reaillnru  to  meet  any  emn^nej.  All  iW 
Hgnt  ot  the  tlmee,  and  rerj  monj  IndleaUoru,  Titlble  only  to  those  who  Me  behind  the  ooitsln  In  the  mat  el 
Seeeeekmtnn,  tend  to  tbov  that  the  Confederates  will.  If  thej  can,  invade  hfaryland  and  PeasiT^lruto  tbie 


Ilr.  Bofelaf  nged  th«  aathorltlee  of  Pemnjlnnla  to  proeted  at  once  to  the  *«c(ani«atiM  «f  tlte  mllMk 
to  ••  to  be  In  Mdlneas  to  ipeet  the  tmttftaef,^ 
>  Be*  obapter  XVIL,  rotame  IL 
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wing,  under  Ewell,  through  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Chester's  Gap,  and  by  way  of 
Front  Royal  it  crossed  the  Shenandoah  River,  and  burst  into  the  valley  at 
Strasborg  like  an  avalanche.  That  energetic  leader  moved  with  the  divisions 
of  Early  and  Edward  Johnston  rapidly  down  the  Valley  pike,  and  ai'rived 
before  Winchester,  where  General  Milroy  was  in  command  of  about  ten 
thousand  men,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,*  having  marched  from 

*  June.  186S> 

Culpepper,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  in  three  days.  At  the 
same  time  Imboden,  with  his  cayalry,  was  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  Rom- 
ncy,  to  prevent  Milroy  from  being  re-enforced  from  the  line  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railway.  This  was  a  bold  movement  on  the  part  of  Lee,  for  it 
made  the  actual  line  of  his  army,  from  Hill  at  Fredericksburg  to  Ewell  at 
Winchester,  full  one  hundred  miles  in  length. 

Although  Milroy,  since  the  fii-st  of  the  month,  had  felt  a  presaure  from 
the  foe  stationed  up  the  valley,  and  on  the  12th  had  sent  out  strong  reconr 
noitering  parties  to  ascertain  why  it  was  increasing,  it  was  not  nutil  the 
forenoon  of  the  13th  that  he  was  aware  of  any  considerable  force  on  his 
front.  The  revelation  of  that  force  so  near  was  astounding,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  its  overwhelming  numbers,  given  by  scouts  and .  prisoners,  would 
have  justified  him  in  retreating  at  once.  But  Milroy,  brave  ev«n  to  rash- 
ness, resolved  to  fight  before  flying.  He  called  in  his  outposts.  Colonel 
McReynold's,  with  a  brigade  stationed  at  Beny  ville  to  watch  the  passes  (t«f 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  fords  of  the  Shenandoah,  retreated  before  Rodes, 
and  very  soon  Milroy  had  his  foi'ces,  not  more  than  seven  thousand  effectives, 
well  in  hand.  While  awaiting  an  attack,  his  foe  was  accumulating  force  on 
his  front  and  flank,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  after  some  skirmishing, 
the  Confederates  substantially  invested  the  city,  and  ganison.  At  one  o'ckxi 
the  next  morning*  Milroy,  in  compliance  with  the  decision  of  a  .^ 
council  of  officers,  resolved  to  i-etreat  He  spiked  his  cannon, 
drowned  his  powder,  and  was  about  to  fly,  when  the  Confederates  fell  upon 
him.  Then  began  an  unequal  stmggle,  and  an  ^ual  race,  toward  the  Poto» 
mac.  The  fugitives  were  swifter-footed  than  their  pursuers,  and  might  aU 
have  escaped,  had  not  Johnston's  division,  which  had  gained  the  rear  of  the 
post,  stood  in  their  way,  four  miles  from  Winchester.  By  these  the  flying 
troops  were  stopped,  scattered,  and  many  were  made  prisoners.'  Most  of 
those  who  escaped,  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Hancock,  and  took  reftige  in 
Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania;  and  others  fled  to  Harper's  Ferry,  where 
Milroy's  wagon-train  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  was  conducted  in  safety  to 
Harrisburg,  by  way  of  Hagerstown  and  Chambersburg.  Milroy  lost  nearly 
all  of  his  artillery  and  ammunition.  Alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  Con- 
federates in  such  force,  the  garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry,  under  General  French, 
withdrew  to  Maryland  Heights.  The  Shenandoah  Valley  was  now  clear  of 
all  obstacles  to  the  march  of  the  invading  army. 

Hooker,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, partly  by  uncertainty  concerning  Lee's  movements,  and  chiefly  by 
directions  from  Washington;'  but  the  moment  he  was  informed  of  the 

<  Lee  reported  tbU  In  thift  aflWr  his  traop*  oaptaMi)  "  mom  than  4,600  priBoa«9,  29  gnns,  KT  wagon*,  lad 
400  konet.''    Tb«M  doabtleu  inaludcd  1W  piiavnemsml  S  gvn»  csptand  at  HuttMbnrg  by  Oenor*)  KodMk 

*  Hooktr  had  been  instrncted  i>y  flalleek  (January  SI)  to  "  keep  In  view  always  the  iaiportanoe  oToimvllif 
WtdilngtoB  City  and  Harper's  Ferry."    On  the  Sth  of  June,  when  he  expected  a  movement  of  General  Lee 
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presence  of  Ewell  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  he  called  Howe  across  the 
river,  and  on  the  day  when  Milroy  was  driven  from  Winchertet," 
*'w!b.^''    ^®  moved  rapidly  northward,  with  his  whole  force,  to  Centroille 
and  its  vicinity,  keeping  his  cavalry  well  to  his  left  to  watch  tlie 
passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  while  intent,  himself,  upon  covering  WashingtoB. 
The  National  authorities,  as  well  as  those  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvanij, 
had,  meanwhile,  become  thoroughly  aroused  by  a  sense  of  danger.    The 
*faM  »      Crovernment  had  just  created*  two  new  military  departments  in 
Pennsylvania.'     On  the  12th,  Governor  Cnrtin,  of  that  Suu, 
isened  a  call  for  the  entire  militia  of  the  commonwealth  to  torn  out  to  defend 
its  soil,  but  it  was  feebly  responded  to;  and  on  the  15th,  the  President  called 
upon  the  States  nearest  the  capital  for  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  thoiwud 
militia.*    This,  too,  was  tardily  and  stingily  answered,  while  uniformed  and 
disciplined  regiments  of  the  city  of  New  York  so  promptly  marched  toward 
the  field  of  danger  that  the  Secretary  of  War  publicly  thanked  the  Goya- 
nor  of  that  State  for  the  exhibition  of  patriotism.     Despondency  had  pro- 
duced apathy,  and  it  appeared,  for  the  moment,  as  if  the  patriotism  of  tie 
loyalists  was  waning,  and  that  the  expectation  of  the  Confederates,  of  a  ges- 
eral  cry  for  peaoe  in  the  Free-labor  States,  was  about  to  be  realized.    Finalhr, 
when  the  Confederates  were  streaming  across  the  Potomac,  the  number  of 
troops  that  responded  to  the  call  was  about  fifty  thousand,  one-half  of  whom 
•Were  Pennsylvanians,  and  fifteen  thousand  were  New  Yorkers.* 

Lee  had  about  a  week's  start  of  Hooker  in  the  race  for  the  Potomac,  ud 
^  when  the  latter  disappeared  behind  the  Stafibrd  hill.s,'  the  occo- 

■pants  of  Fredericksburg  Heights  marched  for  Culpepper.  Long- 
street,  in  position  there,  his  ranks  swelled  by  a  part  of  Pickett's  diriaioB, 
then  moved  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  took  possession  of 
Ashby's  and  Snicker's  Gaps,  for  the  purpose  of  seriously  menacing,  if  not 
actually  attempting  the  capture  of  Washington,  drawing  Hooker  &rtherfrom 
his  supplies,  and  preventing  the  Nationals  from  darting  through  the  BIk 
Ridge  and  striking  the  Confederates  in  the  Valley,  into  which  Hill,  ooTtred 
by  Longstreet,  speedily  followed  Ewell,  and  took  position  at  "WindieStir. 
Hooker,  meanwhile,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairfax  Court-House,  expecUi^  > 
direct  attack  from  his  adversary,  and  the  cavalry  of  Pleasanton  and 
Stuart  had  almost  d^y  encounters.'    In  one  of  these,  near  AI&,' 

tomrd  th«  Potomac,  h«  snggeMed,  In  n  letter  to  the  Pretideot,  tbat  in  oaae  lie  (bonld  do  to,  kMtef  (■  kt 
letiull/  did)  bis  re«r  rentlDg  on  Frederick sbnrg,  thst  It  '•ronld  be  kla  **  datj-  to  pitch  Into"  that  rar,  ni  doMf 
to  knov  whether  sach  an  act  wonld  come  within  the  iplrlt  of  his  InstmettoDS.  The  Preslilent  and  Bmmi 
Halleok  both  disapproved  the  movement  hinted  at  In  the  sugjcesUon,  and  so,  when  Hooker  fonsd  Ikat  K«e  W 
Btratehed  his  arrnj  Into  a  line  a  hundred  miles  long,  and  his  roar  vns  stUl  at  Frederfeksbnrg,  he  was  deptrei 
of  the  privilege  nf  catting  off  the  latter  by  a  quidc  InOTemoBt  acroes  the  Rap|ialuinBeck,  aiid  Amiog  Ot  <V 
between  Hill  and  Longstreet,  at  Culpepper. 

'  The  eastern,  under  Oeneral  Conch,  was  called  the  Deparlment  of  (be  Snsqaehaana,  wilk  bc*l-iiBt>i 
at  Barrlsbnrg ;  and  the  western,  under  Oeneral  Brooks,  the  Department  of  the  MonoogBbela,  with  beaH^ 
ters  at  PIttsbnrg.  The  Middle  Department  was  under  the  command  of  General  Schenck,  head-qmim  * 
Baltimore. 

'  MaryUnd  was  called  upon  for  10^000  men ;  Pennsjlvanla,  00,000 ;  Ohio,  <0,0«»;  anl  West  TtcgInK  W' 
*  The  Secretary  of  War  and  Governor.  Cnrtin  called  upon  Governor  Parker,  of  Sew  Jersey,  tar  tmpl.M< 
htnspoBded  by  Issnlng  a  call  on  the  16th.  On  the  snne  day,  (general  Sanfiird,  of  Hew  Tort  City,  iMsei  m 
«ad«r  ftr  the  rcf^enla  of  the  rirst  Dtrlslm  of  that  Stat*  to  prooMd  ftirthwlUi  toBaiiUb«g,''laaaMh 
repelling  "  the  Invasion  of  Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to  these,  abirat  1,300  volunteen  ftom  various  pvls  *(  B* 
Stat*  were  organised  and  equipped,  and  sent  to  Harrlsbnrg.  On  the  SOth  of  Jnne,  about  BO,(n  mf  til 
feapowled  to  the  PrrsldeBt^s  call.  New  Toik  haA  fHniM«l  l^•00;  Pennsylvmria,  IS,tM ;  Kew  Jcnrr.  M*: 
DeUwans  «,«00;  Mairland,  6,0061  A  patrloUe  appeal  of  fl«TMW)r  Bladibrd,  of  tta*  ktlw  8(*<,  (bllr  iMni 
the  layal  people  to  aetioa. 
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at  the  Pass  'between  the  Bull's  Ron  and  Kittoctin  monntains,'  the  po8i>- 
tion  of  Lee  was  partially  revealed  to  Hooker,  and  caused  the  latter  to  send 
the  Second  Corps  to  Thoronghfare  Gap,  the  Fifth  to  Aldie,  and  the  Twelfth 
to  Leesbui^.  In  that  encounter  the  Confederate  cavalry  was  charged  by 
Eilpatrick's  brigade  (First  Maine,  First  Massachusetts,  and  a  battalion  of 
the  Fourth  New  York),  and  driven  back  to  Ashby's  Gap,  whence  they  had 
emerged.  Two  days  earlier  than  this,*  when  Milroy's  flying 
troops  were  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Hancock,  a  brigade  of  Con-  '''j^'^ 
federate  cavalry,  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  under  General  Jen- 
kins, detached  from  Swell's  corps,  had  dashed  across  the  river  at  Williams- 
port,  in  pursuit  of  Jfilroy's  wagon-train,  swept  up  the  Cumberland  Valley 
to  Chambersburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  destroyed  the  railway  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  plundered  the  region  of  horses,  cattle,  and  other  supplies.  Then, 
with  fifty  kidnapped  negroes,  they  turned  their  faces  toward  the  Potomac,' 
encamped  at  and  held  Hagerstown,  in  Maryland,  and  there  waited  for  the 
advance  of  Lee's  army. 

Jenkins's  raid  was  a  reconnoissance  for  information.    It  satisfied  Lee  that 
very  little  opposition  might  be  expected  to  an  immediate  invasion  in  force, 
and  he  determined  to  advance.    By  skillful  movements  he  kept  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  in  doubt,  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  while  Ewell's  corps 
pressed  to  the  river,  crossed  it  at  Williamsport  and  Shepardstown  into  Mary- 
land, on  the  2l8t  and  22d  of  June,  moved  directly  on  Hagerstown,  yet  held 
by  Jenkins,  and  then  up  the  Cumberland  Valley  to  Chambers- 
burg,'  where  Genetal  Enipe  was  in  command.    That  officer  fell 
hack,  and  all  Western  Pennsylvania,  np  to  its  capital  on  the  Susquehanna, 
appeared  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders,  for  few  troops  had  yet  joined 
Conch  or  Brooks.*    Still  farther  northward  Ewell  advanced  in  two  columns, 
Rodes's  division  pushing  on  through  Carlisle  to  Kingston,'  with- 
in thirteen  miles  of  Harrisbnrg,  while  Early's  division  marched 
up  the  eastern  side  of  the  South  Mountain  range,  and  through  Emmetts- 

burg,  Gettysburg,  and  York,  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Wrights- 

■ — , — ^_^^^_^^«^^_^-^-^_— — ^— ^^— ^— ^.^^^^ 

'  Bm  map  on  page  BBS,  Tolnme  L,  and  note  S,  page  467,  Tolama  IL 

*  Drags  and  other  merehandlM  were  pnrebaaed  by  the  Confederates  la  Chambersburg,  and  paid  for  la  Ooa- 
(Merste  aerip.  Daring  his  stay  there  Jenkins  lost  some  horses,  and  demanded  their  retnm  or  their  lepatad 
Talue  (two)  In  money.  The  scrip  to  that  nmonnt  was  tendered  to  htm,  and  he  dared  not  reAise  the  worthless 
paper,  fiir  fear  of  easting  "  discredit  on  the  flsanees  uf  his  nation."    Bo  was  cumpelleil  to  "  pocket  the  JokeL** 

'  There  was  great  tardiness  evcrywhirc,  especially  in  Wosteru  Pennsylvania.  Humes  in  that  region  war* 
roost  endangered,  and  men  did  not  like  to 
lesre  their  flunilles  nnprotected.  Some 
nre  nnwilling  to  take  np  arma,  becaose 
they  were  oppoaed  to  the  war,  and  did  all 
iWycoald  to  preTont  their  fHends  Joining 
ibe  defemlera.  These  members  of  the 
l*eace  Faction  were  fcarfbl  of  being  re* 
adiied  in  the  field  beyond  the  foil  election, 
iDd  thna  be  deprived  of  voting  against 
he  supply  of  farther  men  or  money  for 
:be  war;  and  '^aome,  also,^  says  Prnfes- 
or  Jseoba(A«&<Z  /nvosfon  </  Maryland  raramrLnunA  oollmk 

ind  P^nnaylvania^  page  10),  **  who  were 

»rave  and  patriotic  In  words,  conld  not  make  up  their  minds  to  expose  themselves  to  the  hardsblpa  of  camp 
ife,  and  to  the  perils  of  the  battle-field."  To  this  general  hesitation  there  was  a  noble  exception.  At  the  tlOM 
f  Jenkins's  raid,  sixty  students  of  Pennsylvania  Uollage,  at  Oettysbarg,  together  with  several  from  the  Th«»- 
isical  Seminary  there,  and  a  few  citizens  under  Oaptatn  F.  Klinefelter,  a  theological  studsDl,  fiirmed  a  earn- 
any,  aad  marched  for  Harrisbnrg  on  the  17th  of  June.  These  ware  the  first  to  be  "  mnstefcd  into  the  servlw 
>r  the  amaigeney.^— See  Jacob's  Btbtl  /nnuion,  Ac.,  page  10. 
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yille,  opposite  Golambia,  levying  contributions  on  the  people,  and  deetrojiog 
bridges  along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Central  railway,  which  connects  th»t 
region  with  Baltimore.  The  great  railway  bridge  that  spanned  the  Susque- 
hanna between  Wrightsville  and  Columbia  was  fired  by  National  troop«  at 
the  latter  place,  under  Colonel  Frick,  and  was  in  flames  when  the  Confei 
erates  came  up.' 

'  This  sudden  and  fbrmidable  invasion  created  an  intense  panic,  especitUj 
in  Pennsylvania.  Flocks  and  herds,  hoi-ses  and  forage,  accompanied  by 
citizens  who  preferred  peace  to  war,  were  hurried  across  the  Susquehaona, 
for  there  was  no  longer  any  uncertainty ;  and  the  fact  that  Lee  and  la 
legions  had  flanked  Hooker,  and  were  on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  levying 
contributions  on  its  citizens,'  and  threatening  its  political  and  commeici*! 
capital  with  seizure  and  plunder,  was  now  the  burning  commentary  of 
events  on  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Governor  Curtin,  and  the  folly  of 
disregarding  his  timely  warnings  and  appeals.'  There  seemed  to  be  so 
power  at  hand  adequate  to  stay  the  merciless  tide  of  invasion,  and  for  a 
moment  it  appeared  probable  that  the  Confederate  footmen  might  have  an 
undisturbed  promenade  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Schuylkill,  and 
that  the  horses  of  their  cavalry  might  speedily  be  watered  in  the  Delaware, 
and  possibly  neigh  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  Rumor  and  fear,  magnify- 
ing and  disturbing  truth,  made  pale  faces  everywhere.     Now  the  invaders 

>  As  Qrneral  Lee's  arnuid  m*»  jwrtl^  a  poHtfcnl  oae,  utd  tbera  was  >  da«lr«  to  oaadlistc  an  who  «r»  tt- 
poaed  for  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Coorederalea,  be  iaaaed  a  atrlngeot  order  ea  the  Slat,  ditvcted  t«  Go- 
eral  Ewell,  forbidding  pinndor  and  violence  of  erery  kind,  directing  payment  to  bo  nude  fur  all  npi&i 
received,  and  eertiflcatea  to  be  gtTen  to  tboae  {Heads  who  ahouIdTenitkeompeaaatlon.  At  theiaai«lfi>ttt 
directed  the  ordfrljr  aelnire,  by  proper  aothotlty,  of  all  neeeaaary  sopplies  when  ownen  refiised  to  gin  m 
■ell  them.  Also  to  seize  all  the  property  of  any  person  who  should  conceal,  or  attempt  to  conceal,  saj  profm 
rHalred  by  Us  oamy. 

'In  violation  of  the  letter  of  Lee's  order,  eommanden  like  Early  proceeded  t«  "  live  upon  tlie  maj'mi 
iadnlge  their  desires  for  plunder  and  destruction.  When  Early's  corps  approached  York,  the  meek  mtji, 
eympatbizing,  it  was  reported,  wlUi  the  Peace  I^ttoa,  todk  the  tNnMe  to  go  several  miles  in  the  direetiea  rftii 
appronching  Invaders,  to  meet  Early  and  surrender  the  borough  to  him,  whieh,  because  of  this  naik  vttJ^ 
mission,  was  promised  special  Immunity  fntm  harm.  When  the  Confederate  .general  ocoopled  the  town,  la 
promise  wa«  broken,  and  be  required  the  citizens  to  deliver,  by  four  o'clock  that  afternoon,  a  bige  suf^T  it 
food  and  clotUng,  and  $100,000  in  United  States  Treasury  aotra.  Of  the  amopnt  reqoirad,  tSMOO  vcae  afSnih 
paid,  and  a  larger  portion  of  200  barrels  of  flour,  40,000  pounds  of  fresh  beef,  30,000  bushels  at  ton,  aaj  IM 
pairs  of  shoes,  and  some  other  articles,  **  required  for\he  use  of  Early's  division,"  as  tbo  reqnlsllkli  fM^*** 
ftamlshed.  ,      • 

Early  also  proceeded  to  the  extensive  Inm  works  of  Thaddcus  Steven?,  member  of  Coogresa,  te  AiftHdv. 
and,  because  of  his  eminent  services  in  the  National  legislature,  In  provltling  means  for  cmsbiug  thaa||ppa, 
ooMsed  his  property,  to  the  amount  of  $110,000,  to  bu  destroyed.  This  was  dune  by  lire  by  the  hands  of  HpMtf 
Jenkins's  cavalry.  When  the  writer  was  at  Marietta,  in  Georgia,  In  Uar,  ISOS,  he  met  there  a  eaptsit  k  Hit 
eavalry,  by  the  name  of  Stevens,  who  boasted  of  being  one  of  those  who  committed  the  sturdy  old  patiltf^ 
property  to  the  l^mes.  Early  directed  certificates  to  be  given  the  dtlxens  of  York  for  properly  *-oontrftatri" 
well  knowing  that  they  were  as  worthless  as  the  "  Confederate  scrip  "  which  Lee  ordered  to  be  paid  for  sajf&a 
No  man  knew  better  than  did  Lee,  at  that  time,  that  a  slip  of  soiled  paper  would  have  been  aa  vsloable  to  tk 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  as  the  "money"  he  offered,  "wbea  any  was  Offered;"  and.  In  view  of  this  he;. la 
assnined  honesty  in  hts  order  to  Ewell  of  the  aist,  etnoot  eansssl  the  deliberate  inteuUon  to  ploader  the  iwfb 
In  an  orderly  msnaer.  .  ^ 

The  exhlbiUon  of  ftroolty  on  the  psrt  of  the  stsyntt-holne  liiriters  for  the  Confederate  iiewq>aps<  « 
sometimes  sickening,  but  more  often  amusing.  One  of  these,  in  the  JiOAmond  Whiff  of  Jnly  S,  having  iMai 
that  1^^  w-as  In  -Harrishnrg,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  wotdd  set  fire  to  all  the  anthracite  coal-mines  la  PeKM*^ 
vania.  '  Ho  did  not  doubt  Lee  wonU'do  it,  if  the  opportunity  offered,  a  id  thereby  all  the  coal  would  be  **  redaes^ 
to  ashes  I"  "All  that  Is  needed,"  said  the  writer,  'Is  to  setae  the  snthtaclte  fleld^  destroy  the  raada  aad  Hi 
machinery  of  the  pita,  satflrs  to  the  mlaes  sod  leave  tham.  Northern  Indostry  will  Ihna  be  paralyzed  •<> 
single  blow." 

'  *  8»  early  as  the  IStfa  of  Jane,  the  Qtirsmor,  thnogll  ihe  newspapers  and  by  pUcards  headed  with  lk> 
wwds,  to  latge  letters,  PimrsvlTAinA  n  DAKonl— Cmzsm  oalLid  to  abhsI  Informed  the  inhaUtsalsW 
tlM'parll  that  threatened  them,  and  said,  "  Unless  ourpeople  respond  promptly,  a  largii  psrt  of  the  State  will  U 
laid  waste  by  the  rebel  Invaders."  Re  assured  them  that  those  who  TOlonteered  woold  ha  cndttad  aa  ik 
diaft,  than  ordsnd ;  battt  was  dUBoalt  toarotus  them  to  action. 
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BLOOK-BOUU.' 


were  mardung  toward  Pittsburg,  and  would  scale  the  AUeghanies ;  then  on 
Harrisburg,  and  would  destroy  the  State  buildiugs  and  archirca ;  now  on 
Philadelphia,  to  plunder  its  mansions  and  store-houses ;  and  then  on  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  to  proclaim  Jefierson  Davis  thie  ruler  of  the  Republic,  with 
the  power  of  a  Dictator.  Brooks  cast  up  breastworks  on  the  line  of  their 
expected  approach  to  the  mountains ;  Couch  made  Intrenchments  opposite 
Harrisburg,  and  some  of  his  troops  skirmished  with  the  Confederate  van- 
goard  within  four  miles  of  the  capital  Stockades  and  block-houses  were 
constructed  along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Central 
■  railway,  between  Baltimore  and  Hanover  Junction ; 
and  at  Philadelphia  some  pretty  little  redoubts  were 
erected,  at  which  the  citisens  laughed  when  the  danger 
was  over.  That  danger,  so  sudden  and  awful,  seemed 
to  have  paralyzed  efforts  for  any  movement  excepting 
in  a  search  for  safety  of  person  and  property.  The 
contents  of  bank  vaults  were  sent  to  points  beyond 
peril;  and  valuable  merchandise,  household  treasures, 
and  bank  deposits,  were  transported  from  Philadelphia 
to  distant  places  of  safety,'  while  troops  from  farther  north  were  hurrying 
through  the  city  to  meet  the  impending  danger.  But  Philadelphia  soon 
aroused  from  its  stupor.  Its  Mayor  issued  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  citisens 
to  "  dose  tlieir  manu&£toriea,  workriiops,  and  stores,  before  the  stern  neces- 
sity of  common  safety  made  it  obligatory."  The  drill-rooms  were  soon 
crowded  with  volunteera  from  every  class  of  citizens,  and  very  speedily  full 
regiments  were  organized  and  on  their  way  to  the  field.  "  Even  the  clergy," 
said  an  eye-witness, "  assembled,  and  to  a  man  offered  to  drop  both  preaching 
and  the  pen,  and  take  up  either  musket  or  spade." 

■ ' III » . r-« , -1*^ ■ 

>  Tlib  little  cot  ahonrt  the  form  of  btoek-houMS  orected  along  tbo  line  uf  tke  road,  partlcolarij  at  the  trUf* 

whore  the  ruflway  crossed  Gunpowder  Creek.     Thcftc  were 
^^T=2,j^    .  bailt  of  stoDt  beVB  loga  and  pierced  for mmketrjr.    At  the  dam 

of  Jonea'a  Falla  Cieek,  about  eight  miles  trom  Baltimore,  nhera 
a  reservoir,  called  gwnn  Lake,  Is  formed,  from  wbk'h  Bhllimore 
Is  supplied  with  water,  palliadea,  as  seen  In  the  nnliexed 
engraving,  were  erected  across  a  road  approaching  from  thA 
westward.  These  were  for  the  pnrpose  of  preventing  the 
tnradera,  morcbing  fhnn  that  direetlon,  strlkftig  the  railway 
there,  or  cutting  off  ib/b  supply  of  water  from  the  city. 

The  alarm  of  the  lojnl  people  of  Ba1tlmoi*e  was  also  great 
All  the  military  and  many  cltliens  were  made  bnsy  In  erecting 
fortlAcationa  t«  d4ftna,lji»city  against  the  inradera,  whtl*  th^ 
Secessionists  were  joyful  because  of  the  prospect  of  soon  wel- 
coming to  Baltimore  what  they  were  plensed  to  call  *tho  de- 
lirereraof  ilarybmd.''  Lines  of  Intrcocbptfnta,  with  redoiibia,  were  oonstmeted,  extending  a  long  dMsnoe< 
so  ss  to  completely  Inclose  the  city  on  the  land  side.  In  that  work  the  colored  people,  bond  and  free,  bore  the 
bnuit  of  labor.  A  thoosond  of  thea*  were  girfhered  by  the  police  In  one  day  and  put  Into  the  ranks  of 
wekers, 

^  As  sn  lllastratlon  of  the  adddcn  change  from  perfect  eonildence  to  wild  alarm,  the  writer  will  mention 
thebllewtng  oeeorrenee:  Tlie  Loyal  League  orPMladelphin  had  made  exlcnslTo  prepamtlons  for  a  magnificent 
ceUbntlon  of  the  »pprc4ditfig  anniversary  of  anr  National  Independence.  The  writer  was  iirited  to  be  pietent 
•»  s  gnest.  When  the  news  came  thot  Jenkins  hod  been  at  Chambersburg  and  Ewell  waa  In  Maryhind,  he 
■note  10  B  leading  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  suggesting  that  the  thousands  expected  at  that  celebration  might  be 
called  to  a  defenaa  of  their  homes  rather  than  the  pleasures  of  a  taatlvlty.  Ins  letter  on  the  STth,  that  citizen 
wpelled  the  idea  of  «ny  peril,  hut  on  the  »th  he  wrot«.  "We  are  in  danger.  Heaven  knowa  whether  we  •» 
to  he  eaplared.  All  the  town  Is  excitement  We  know  not  what  to  do  I"  And  a  IHend  who,  in  « letter  tw» 
days  befors,  deehir>  d  there  waa  no  daugcr,  wrote  oa  that  day,  "  I  stall  myself  of  ywr  kindness  to  place  under 
your  care  a  box  of  jnsrohundise,  whloh  yon  will  please  put  in  s  dry  plsoe."  Brsn  the  olty  of  New  York  was 
considered  nnaaib  In  the  but  week  In  Jnn^  and  for  that  reason  pndons  thing*  war*  seat  feom  Fhthidclptala  a* 
br  u  the  writer's  horns,  more  than  ssTsnty  mUss  qp  Ibe  Hadacn  Birsr. 
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The  remainder  of  Lee's  army,  tmder  Longstreet  and  Hill,  eroeeed  the 
^  Potomac  on  the  24th  and  25th,*  concentrated  at  Hagerstoim,  and 

"*'  pressed  on  in  the  path  of  Ewell  toward  the  Susquehanna.  Lh 
fbrmed  of  this  passage.  Hooker  pat  his  own  army  in  motion,  and  on  the  26tl 
and  27th  crossed  the  river  at  and  near  Edwards's  Feny,  one  hondred  thousand 
strong,  having  been  re-enforced  from  the  defenses  around  Washington,  under 
General  Heintzelman,  and  from  Schenck's  Middle  Department.'  Wishing 
still  further  to  increase  his  army,  and  regarding  the  post  at  Harper's  Ferry 
(then  garrisoned,  on  Maryland  Heights,  by  eleven  thousand  men,  under 
General  French)  as  of  little  account  in  the. then  state  of  affitirs,  asked  the 
General-in-diief '  (Halleck),  "  Is  there  any  reason  why  Maryland 
Heights  should  not  be  abandoned  after  the  public  stores  and 
property  are  removed  f"  ELalleok  did  not  approve  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  post,  and  said  so,  when  Hooker,  who  had  the  following  day  personally 
inspected  French's  position,  again  urged  the  abandonment  of  it,  saying,  the 
garrison  was  "  of  no  earthly  account "  then,  and  that  the  stores  were  only 
"  a  bait  for  the  rebels,  should  they  return."*  Expecting  a  compliance  with 
his  wishes,  he  advanced  his  army  to  Frederick,  in  a  position  to  dart  through 
the  South  Mountain  passes,  upon  Lee's  line  of  commtmications,  or  upon  hi< 
oolomns  in  retreat,  or  to  follow  him  on  a  parallel  line  toward  the  Susque- 
hanna. For  this  purpose  he  had  ordered  General  Sloeum  to  march  his 
corps  to  Harper's  Ferry  to  join  General  French,  that  their  united  forces 
might  push  up  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  threaten  Lee's  rear. 

But  Halleck  would  not  consent  to  the  abandonment  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  the  disappointed  and  irritated  Commander  of  tbe  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac  telegraphed'  to  the  General-in-Chief,  saying,  "  My  originsl 
instructions  were  to  cover  Harper's  Ferry  and  Washington,  I 
have  now  imposed  upon  me,  in  addition,  an  enemy  in  my  front  of  more 
than  my  numbers.  I  beg  to  be  understood,  respectfully,  but  firmly,  that  I 
am  tmable  to  comply  with  these  conditions  with  the  means  at  my  disposal; 
and  I  earnestly  request  that  I  may  be  at  once  relieved  from  the  position 
I  occupy."  His  request  was  immediat^y  granted,  and,  by  an  order  issued 
on  the  same  day,  General  George  G.  Meade  was  directed  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  army.  General  Hooker  was  ordered  to  Baltimore,  there  to 
await  commands  from  the  Adjutant-General  Three  days  passed  by,  and  be 
heard  nothing  from  Washington,  when  he  proceeded  to  that  city,  and  wu 
at  once  arrested  by  order  of  Halleck,  for  visiting  the  capital  without  leave, 
in  violation  of  a  rule  forbidding  officers  to  do  so.  This  was  the  end  of 
General  Hooker's  services  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

That  change  of  chief  commanded,  in  front  of  an  enemy  on  the  eve  of  an 
inevitable  great  battle,  was  a  perilous  thing,  calculated  to  demoralize  the 
best  disciplined^troops.  But  the  Government  trusted  the  men.  The  vetenuu 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  knew,  appreciated,  and  loved  Hooker,  and  were 

>  e«a«na Hcintnbnu  wu  In  ooramaDd  or  tlu  Dtpvtment  or  WaddngtoB,  with  kbnat  MjMmM,!** 
Sakonak't  D«|MitiiMiU  tut  of  Uio Oiunbortaitd,  iiMladoit  tiM  poUB  «r  Hupor'*  Ferry  and  WlBek«t<r.  ll*M 
not  DBtll  Hooker  wm  abont  to  aroM  the  Fotomae  ttact  HtllMk  oonHBtod  to  let  Urn  kST*  tay  tniop*  ttvm  IktM 
Doportmenta.  Then  b»  piaeed  tka  r«t«ea  ta  both  at  htt  dtapotal,  hot  eair  Bdmlnallr,  to,  aa  the  mt  Aam, 
whan  Hooker  waa  abont  to  oae  a  portloB  oT  theaa  Inopa  in  tha  gctai  nonmant  agilaat  tba  laTida*,  BtBack 
iBtarpoard  hia  antlicrftj  and  prmnted  inch  nae. 

•  Hooker'a  telegraphio  dlapatoh  to  Halleok,  Jaaa  K,  ISMt 
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Badly  disappointed,  for  they  knew  less  of  Meade ;   but,  impelled  by  the 

love  of  country,  the  shadow  of  regret  soon  passed  from  their  brows,  and 

they  were  ready  and  willing  to  trust  and  follow  their  new  commander. 

To  him  General  Halleck  gave  permission  to  use  the  garrison  at  Harper's 

Ferry,    according    to    the    dictates 

of  his  own  judgment.    In  fact  the 

army  was  placed  under  Meade's  abso- 

late  control,  with  the  assurance  of 

the  IVesident  that  no  exercise  of  ex- 
ecutive authority  or  powers   of  the 

Constitution  should  interfere  with  his 

operations  in  the  great  emergency. 

With   these    extraordinary    powei-s 

and  responsibilities,  General  Meade 

prepared  to    meet    General  Lee  in 

battle. 

On  the  day  when  Meade  assumed 

the  chief  conunand,*  Lee, 

who  was   about  to  cross     '^i"^**" 

the  Susquehanna  at  Har-  ""»"••  """•    . 

risburg,  and  march  on  Philadelphia,  was  alarmed  by  intelligence  of  the  j»«e- 

ence  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  augmented  force,  threatening  his  flank 

and  rear,  and  the  demonstrations  on  his  front  of  the  gathering  yeomanry  of 
Pennsylvania  and  troops  from  other  States.  He  instantly  abandoned  his 
scheme  of  further  invasion,  and  ordered  a  retrograde  movement.  Stuart  on 
the  same  day  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Seneca,  with  a  large  force  of  his  cav- 
alry, captured  men  and  destroyed  property  near  the  river,'  and,  pushing  on  to 
Westminster,  at  the  right  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  swept  across  its  front 
to  Carlisle,  encountering  Kilpatrick  on  the  way,  and  then  followed  in  the  track 
of  Ewell,  toward  Gettysburg.  The  latter  had  been  directed  to  recall  his  col- 
nmns,  and  take  position  near  Gettysburg,  the  capital  of  Adams  County ;  and 
Longstreet  and  Hill  were  ordered  to  cross  the  South  Mountain  range  in  the 
same  direction,  and  press  on  by  the  Chambersburg  road,  leading  through 
Gettysburg  to  Baltimore.  The  object  was  to  keep  Meade  from  Lee's  com- 
mmiications,  and  to  concentrate  the  Confederate  Army  for  either  defensive 
or  offensive  operations.  Lee  hoped  to  be  able,  by  such  concentration,  to  fall 
npon  and  croeh  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  then  march  in  triumph  upon 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  He  was  nervous  about  fighting  so  far  from  his 
base,  80  h«)  chose  the  vicinity  of  Gettysburg  for  that  concentration,  because, 
in  the  event  of  defeat,  he  would  have  a  direct  line  of  retreat  to  the  Potomac. 
In  the  mean  time  General  Meade  had  put  his  entire  army  in  motion 
northward  from  Frederick,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  invasion,  or 
meeting  and  fighting  Lee ;  and  General  French  was  dirtcted  to  evacuate 
Harper's  Ferry,  remove  the  public  property  to  Washington,  and  occupy 
Frederick  and  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway.  Meade  moved 
on,  but  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  30th,'  afler  two 
marches,  that  he  received  correct  information  of  Lee's  move- 

>  He  bnrned  IT  canal  boats  and  a  train  of  1TB  army  wagoni,  aR  laam  wHh  pttMta  Norm. 
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ments,  and  his  eTid0nt  intention  to  give  bat'tle  in  full  force.  Satisfied  of 
this,  Meade  issued  a  short  but  stirring  address  to  his  army,'  and  then  tonght 
a  good  position,  where  he  might  easily  concentrate  his  troops,  and  engige 
advantageously  in  the  great  struggle  which  he  knew  was  impending.  He 
chose  the  line  of  Big  Pipe  Creek,  on  the  water-shed  between  the  Potomic 
River  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  southeast  of  Gettysburg,  with  the  hills  at  Wmj- 
minster  in  the  rear.  On  the  night  of  the  30th,  he  issued  orders  for  the  right 
wing,  composed  of  General  Sedgwick's  (Sixth)  corps,  to  take  position  at 
Manchester,  in  the  rear  of  the  creek;  the  center,  consisting  of  Genenli 
Slocum  (Twelfth)  and  Sykes's  (Fifth)  coips,  to  move  toward  Hanover,  io 
advance  of  the  creek,  and  the  left,  nearest  the  foe,  under  General  John  F. 
Reynolds,  formerty  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  composed  of  hia  own 
(First),  Sickles's  (Third),  and  Howard's  (Eleventh),  to  push  on  toward  Get- 
tysburg, and  thus  mask  the  forming  of  the  battle-line  on  Pipe  Creek.  Tbi 
Second  Corps  (late  Couch's,  and  then  under  Hancock)  was  directed  to  tab 
'  position,  with  the  army  head-quarters,  at  Taneytown,  on  the  road  from 
Emmettsburg  to  Winchester.  Meade's  cavalry,  in  the  mean  time,  was  dili- 
gently engaged  on  his  front  and  flanks.  Buford's  division  had  moved  nonii 
through  Middleburg,  and,  at  noon  of  the  2dih^  occupied  Gettyi- 
'  °  burg.  At  about  the  same  hour,  Kilpatrick,  with  his  conunaad, 
while  passing  through  Hanover,  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  assailed  bj 
Stuart  (then  on  his  march  for  Carlisle),  who  led  a  desperate  charge,  in  pe^ 


BOEHK  or  CATALBY  BATTLK  AT  UAKOVEL* 


son,  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  General  Famsworth's  brigade,  on  the  oommog 
near  the  railway  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  village.  A  severe  battle  ensoed 
in  the  town  and  on  its  borders,  when  General  Caster,  who  had  advanced  t« 
AbbottBville,  returned,  and  the  Confederates  were  repulsed  with  the  lou  of 


^  **  The  enenif  ar«  on  our  Boil,^  he  Bald ;  '*  Uia  :whoIe  countxy  bow  Jookt  uudouly  to  this  army  to  d«inr  & 
from  the  piYsence  of  the  foe ;  our  failure  to  do  bo  will  leave  up  no  such  welcome  bb  the  Bwelltng  ot  mflUew  if 
hearts  with  pride  and  J07  at  onr  kucucsb  would  glre  to  every  Boldler  of  tUa  iarxny.  Homea,  flreiMBa,  asd  dM» 
tl6  altara  are  involTed.  The  army  haa  fought  well  heretofore;  It  is  believed  that  it  wUI  Bgbt  more  iliiiiiiiBlily 
and  bravely  than  ever,  If  it  Is  addrrased  In  fitting  terms.  Corps  and  other  oommandera  an  anthoriaed  ta  ariir 
the  instant  death  of  any  soldier  whs  hlls  In  his  duty  at  this  hoar." 

<  ThiB  Is  IW>m  a  aketoh  made  ttom  the  raltVray,  by  the  writer,  a  few  days  after  tha  battle,  and  r^rsssali  ttr 
open  common  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  village,  near  that  road.  In  the  bntldlngB,  and  also  In  the  fence  towari 
the  right  of  the  picture,  a  number  of  mailia  made  by  pistol-balls  might  then  be  aeao.  Hera  the  hattla  Uf. 
and  oontlnaed  dawn  the  atnet  aeaa  near  the  oeater  of  the  pleturb . 
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a  flag  and  fifty  men.  Farnswoi-th  lost  about  one  hundred  men.  The  gallant 
New  York  Fifth  Cavalry,  led  by  Farnsworth  and  Major  Hammond,  bore  the 
bnrnt  of  battle,  and  won  high  commendation. 

At  this  time  Gettysburg  was  the  focal  point  toward  which  tlio  hostile 
armies  were  really  tending,  and  circumstances  speedily  made  the  fields  about 
that  village  the  theater  of  a  great  battle,'  instead  of  those  along  the  line  of 
Kpe  Creek,  where  Meade  expected  to  fight.  Buford,  as  we  have  seen, 
entered  Gettysburg  on  the  29th,  and  on  the  following  evening,  Reynolds, 
commanding  the  left,  was  ordered  to  advance  upon  it  along  the  Eramettsburg 
turnpike.  At  that  time  the  corps  of  Hill  and  Longstreet  were  upon  the 
Chambersbui^  turnpike,  west  of  Gettysburg,  and  Ewell  wm  marching  down 
fixtm  Carlisle,  on  the  north. 

At  the  hour  when  Reynolds  was  ordered  to  move  on  Gettysburg,  the 
advance  divisions  of  Hill  were  lying  within  a  few  miles  of  that  town,  after  a 
leconnoitcring  party  bad  ventured  to  the  crest  of  Seminary  or  Oak  Ridge, 
only  half  a  mile  northwest  of  the  village.  That  night,  Buford,  with  six 
thousand  cavalry,  lay  between  Hill  and  Gettysburg,  and,  at  about  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning,'  he  met  the  van  of  the  Confederates, 
under  General  H.  Heth,'  on  the  Chambersburg  road,  near  Wil-  *  "'"^ 
looghby's  Run,  between  Seminary  Ridge  and  the  parallel  eminence 
a  mile  farther  west.  A  skirmish  ensued.  Reynolds,  who  had  bivouacked 
at  Marsh  Creek,  a  few  miles  distant,  was  then  advancing  with  his  own 
corps,  followed  by  Howard's,  and  having  those  of  Sickles  and  Slocum  within 
calL  The  sound  of  fire-arms  quickened  bis  pace,  and,  at  a  little  past  ten 
o'clock,  his  advance  division,  under  General  Wadsworth,  composed  of  the 
brigades  of  Generals  Cutler  and  Meredith,  passed  rapidly  through  the  vil- 
l^,  and  over  the  fields  from  the  Ermnettsburg  road,  under  cover  of  Seminary 
Ridge,  to  the  relief  of  Buford,  who,  by  skillful  maneuvering,  and  good  use 
of  Ids  horse  artillery,  had  kept  the  foe  in  check.  Reynolds,  who  was  with 
his  advance,  directed  Cutler  to  place  his  brigade  in  position,  with-  Hall's 
battery,  on  each  side  of  the  Chamberebnrg  road  and  across  a  railway-grad- 
ing at  a  deep  cut  near.  Before  this  could  be  accomplished,  the  advancing 
Confederates  were  upon  them,  when  a  volley  of  musketry  from  the  Fifty- 
sixth  Pennsylvania,  led  by  Colonel  J.  W.  Hoffman,  opened  the  decisive 
Battle  of  Gettysburg.*     Meredith's  "Iron  Brigade"  was  immediately   to 

■  Qfttyihaif  Vktt  oa  the  nortbtrn  dope  of  4  gentle  eminence,  known  at  Cemetery  Hill,  beeauae  on  Its  nova 
wu  t  pobllc  bur]ring.{>litct\  Half  ■  mile  weat  of  the  village  la  another  eminence,  called  Oak  Bldge,  and  aome- 
timea  SemlBar;  lUdgo,  becauao  a  theological  aeminaiy  of  the  Lutheran  Church  atanda  npon  It  About  a  mile 
rartliw  wwl,  t^yood  Wlllonghby'a  Bun,  la  a  aimilar  ridge,  parallel  with  Oak  Bldge.  North  of  the  town,  aleo 
oa  a  gentle  dope,  la  the  Pennsylraala  College.  Sonthrast  ft'om  Cemetery  Hill,  between  the  Baltimore  tomptk* 
ud  Cock  Creek,  I*  Culp'B  mil ;  ami  beyond  the  creek.  In  that  direction,  la  Wolf  Hill,  a  mgged,  woodetl  eminence^ 
Two  mil^a  soutbweat  of  Cemetery  HHl  Is  a  rocky  peak,  called  KouDd  Top,  and  near  It  a  rocky  hill  of  lesa  altl- 
lade,  eallrd  Round  Top  Bidge.  Tbia  extenda.  In  diminished  altitnde,  to  Zlegler'a  Orove,  on  Cemetery  Hill. 
Ifurth  of  the  town,  the  country  la  a  roUlng  plain ;  an<l,  at  a  diatance  of  about  ten  milea  southwest  of  It,  la  seen  the 
Ijolil  outline  of  the  South  Mountain  range. 

'  HiU*a  oorpa  consisted  of  the  dUiatoos  of  Hetb,  Pender,  and  Anderson,  the  first  two  containing  10,000  men 
nch,  and  the  last,  15,0flO.  Lonsstreet'a  oorpa  followed,  with  McLaws'a  dlTialon,  13,000,  In  advance;  Hoed'a, 
12,000;  and  Pickett's,  7,000 ;  the  latter  having  the  wagon-trains  of  the  Confederateain  charge.  Two  divisions  ol 
EveU's  corps  (Roiies'a,  10,000  strong,  and  Early's,  9,000)  had  encampeil  the  previous  night  at  Heldlersbnrg,  nine 
mflea  from  Gettysburg;  and  his  third  division,  under  Edward  Johnston,  12,000,  wa*  yet  at  Carlisle.  At  the 
hoar  when  the  van  of  each  army  met,  the  Uulon  force  near  was  less  than  80,000  men,  and  tliat  of  the  ConHsdentes 
wu  over  70,000. 

'  Hoffman's  regiment  was  In  the  second  brigade  of  the  flrat  divlalon  of  the  First  Army  Corps,  and  was  then 
under  the  command  of  Brigadlcr-Oencral  L.  Cutler.    The  FUty-slxth  Beglment  waa  the  second  in  the  oolumn 
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charge  into  a  wood  on  the  left  of  the  road,  m  rear  of  the  Seminary,  and  M 
upon  Hill's  right,  under  General  Archer,  then  pressing  across  Willonghby^ 
Run.  Meanwhile  a  Mississippi  hrigade,  under  General  Davis,  assailed  and 
flanked  the  three  regiments  of  Cutler's  brigade,  on  the  Chambersbnrg  road, 

causing  them  to  retire  behind  a  wood 
on  Seminary  Ridge.  This  left  Hall's 
battery  uncovered,  and  the  gnnnen 
were  compelled  to  retire,  leaving  one 
cannon  behind.  The  skirmishers  of 
Cutler's  other  two  regiments  (Four- 
teenth Brooklyn  and  Ninety-fifth  New 
York)  were,  at  the  same  time,  near 
the  woods  just  spoken  of,  disputing 
the  "passage  of  Willoughby's  Ran. 
The  "Iron  Brigade"  opportunely 
swept  down  in  that  direction,  the 
Second  "Wisconsin,  Colonel  Fairchild, 
leading,  and  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  Reynolds,  struck  Ardier's 
flank,  captured  that  officer  and  dgfat 
hundred  of  his  men,  and  re-formed  on 
the  west  side  of  the  little  stream.  At  the  moment  when  the  charge  was 
made,  Reynolds  was  anxiously  observing  the  movement,  having  dismounted 
at  the  comer  of  the  wood,  when  the  bullet  of  a  sharpshooter  pierced  his 
neck.'  He  fell  forward  on  his  face,  and  soon  expired. 
His  body  was  carried  sorrowfully  to  the  rear,  and  laid 
in  the  house  of  George  George,  on  the  Emmettsbnrg 
road,  near  the  village. 

General  Doubleday  had  just  arrived,  and  took 
Reynolds's  place  in  command  of  the  field,  leaving  his 
own  division  in  charge  of  General  Rowley.  He 
ordered  the  "  Iron  Brigade  "  back  to  the  woods,  and 

<tf  B«jiiold8*s  tdTaoQo  division,  ftnd  got  Into  poflltloa  a  moment  Booner  ibsn  otbfrt,  when  the  Coofedenti* 
wen  aeeo  within  motket-imnge.  The  ntmotphera  wu  •  little  hii;r.  Hoinnut  tamed  to  Oenetal  Cutler,  wk« 
wan  Joat  behind  Um  with  n  fleld-rlua,  nod  inquired, "  b  that  the  enemr  f"  CnUer  aaawarwl,  ■*  Tea,"  «ka 
HoAnan  ordered  hla  men  to  Are.  Their  rolley  wu  Inatantljr  fallowed  bj  that  of  other  rtgimenta,  and  wa 
returned  In  AilI  measoro  hf  the  foe,  whoae  bnlleti  killed  and  wounded  manjr  of  the  Iirtj-aixth.  So  tlM  Bimi 
OF  OrrrrsBDRO  was  be^n.— See  Letter  of  Otneral  Cutltr  te  (A«  Giyetmor  qf  PeniujfleaiUa,  NoT(mb«  9k 
IMS.  The  regimental  flag  of  the  Flftjr-sixth  Pennajrlvanla,  bearing  the  disk  badge  of  the  First  Amj  Oarja,  sf 
red  color,  with  soven  holes  In  It,  as  OTidenoes  of  the  strife  In  which  It  was  engaged,  was  preaentad  to  the  Lejsl 
League  of  PhlUulelphIa,  b^  Colonel  HoAnan,  on  the  6th  of  December,  186S.  In  tlieir  house  It  Is  preaemd  ■  a 
prodons  memento  of  the  gallantry  of  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  regiments  of  PennsylTsnia.  Under  the  kadsr- 
ablp  of  Colonel  (nflerward  General)  Huffman,  It  became  perfect  In  discipline,  and  ever  ready  for  daring  serriee. 
In  Pope's  Army  of  Virginia,  at  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chnncellorsrllle,  Oettysbntg.  and  Gtanfs  campalgas 
in  1S64,  It  was  always  oonsplcaoas.  Bo  much  wss  the  commander  loved  and  honored  by  the  offleers  and  mCB 
of  Ills  regiment,  that  they  presented  him  aa  elegant  aword,  in  186S,  on  which  waa  taseribed  tb«  aaaea  <d  Os 
battles  in  which  the  regiment  had  then  been  angaged,  namaly.  Sulphur  Sprlnga,  Oaineavllk,  ManaisaSi  8o«tk 

Uonntaln,  Antietam,  Union,  Fredartckabarg,  Bappa^nnod^  CiialBrl 
lorsTlUa,  Beverly  Ford,  and  Gettysburg. 

>  The  Confedetate  sharpshooters  bad  made  a  stone  bam,  near  Oa 
western  side  of  Wllionghbr*s  Ban,  and  not  flu-  fhnn  the  grore,  at  the 
edge  of  which  Reynolds  was  making  his  obserrmtlons,  a  soti  of  eftadd, 
and  It  ia  belleTad  that  the  bullet  which  alew  the  general  went  tnn 
that  bolldiag.  It  waa  need,  also,  aa  a  tampomry  lioapltsL  sad  In  it 
wiinnded  Unionists,  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  wei«  tnmd  sllir 
•roiia  BAIK.  the  Canfederates  fled  2rom  Gettysburg. 
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tent  a  force  to  attack  Davis's  flank,  and  save  Hall's  battery.  Hese  consisted 
of  Cutler's  two  regiments,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  which,  with  the  Sixth 
Wisconsin,  changed  front  and,  led  by  Lieutenant  Daws,  charged  upon 
Davis,  who  also  changed  front,  and  made  a  stand  at  the  railway  cutting. 
They  not  only  saved  the  battery,  but  surrounded  and  captured  Davis  and 
his  Mississippians,  with  their  battle-flag.  Meanwhile  Cutler's  other  regi- 
ments, which  had  lost  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded,  had  re-formed,  and 
joined  in  the  attack ;  and  now,  with  his  brigade  unbroken,  he  took  position 
farther  to  the  right  to  meet  the  extension  of  the  Confederate  lines  in  that 
direction. 

It  was  now  meridian.  The  whole  of  the  First  Corps,  under  General 
Donbleday,  was  well  posted  on  Seminary  Ridge,  and  the  remainder  of  Hill's 
was  rapidly  approaching.  At  the  same  time  Rodes,  with  the  advance 
divbion  of  Ewell's  corps,  had  hastened  forward  from  Heidlersbarg,  and, 
swinging  round,  took  a  commanding  position  on  the  ridge  north  of  the  town, 
connecting  with  Hill  on  his  right,  and  seriously  menacing  the  National  right, 
held  by  Cutler.  Doubleday  sent  Robinson's  division  to  Cutler's  aid,  the 
brigades  of  Generals  Baxter  and  Paul  taking  position  on  his  right  at  the 
Mommasburg  road.  There  a  severe  contest  was  sustained  for  some  time, 
when  three  North  Carolina  regiments,  under  General  Iverson,  were  cap- 
tured. 

The  battle  soon  assumed  far  grander  proportions.  Thus  far  only  the 
First  Corps  of  the  Nationals  and  the  advance  divisions  of  Hill's  and  Ewell's 
corps  had  been  engaged.  Howard's  corps,  animated  by  the  sounds  of  battle  in 
its  front,  pressed  forward  rapidly,  and  reached  the  field  at  a  little  past  noon. 
Pender's  division  had  been  added  to  the  strength  of  Hill's  already  in  the 
straggle,  and  Early's  division  now  joined  that  of  Rodes.  Howard,  who  had 
anived  in  advance  of  his  corps,  had  left  General.  Stein wehr's  division  on 
Cemetery  Hill,  placed  General  Schurz,  whose  division  was  intrusted  to 
General  Schimmelpfennig,  in  temporary  charge  of  the  corps,  and,  ranking 
Donbleday,  took  the  chief  command 
of  all  the  troops  on  the  field  of  action. 
He  placed  the  divisions  of  Barlow 
and  Schurz  to  the  right  of  the  First 
Corps,  to  confront  Early,  and  so, 
from  the  necessity  of  meeting  an  ex- 
pected simnltaneons  attack  from  the 
north  and  west,  the  National  line 
was  lengthened  and  attenuated  along 
a  curve  for  about  three  miles.  This 
was  an  unfortunate  necessity  that 
could  not  be  avoided,  for  Howard 
had  perceived  the  value  of  a  posi- 
tion for  the  army  on  the  series  of 
ridges  of  which  Cemetery  Hill 
formed  the  apei  of  a  redan,  and  "•''"  "■  "*'*'^ 

had  determined  to  secure  it,  at  all  hazards,  if  his  inferior  numbers  shxmld 
be  pressed  back  from  the  battle-line  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  town,  which 
now  seemed  probable. 
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At  this  juncture,  Rodes,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Seminarr 
Ridge,  occupied  the  key-po'int  of  the  entire  field;  and  when,  at  alxwt 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Early  had  pressed  Barlow  back,  and  there 
was  a  general  advance  of  the  Confederates,  Rodes  dashed  through  ihe 
weak  center  of  the  National  line,  and,  aided  by  an  enfilading  battm, 
threw  into  confusion  the  right  of  the  First  and  the  left  of  the  Eleventh 
Corps.  Then  the  Nationals  fell  back  in  some  confusion  upon  the  village, 
in  which  they  became  entangled,  when  Early,  dashing  forward,  cap- 
tured about  three  thousand  men,  chiefly  of  the  Eleventh  Corps.  The  Rra 
Corps,  whose  left  had  been  held  firmly  by  Doobleday,  now  fell  hack,  h 
brought  away  the  artillery  and  ambulances  from  Seminary  Ridge,  and  took 
position  on  Steinwehr's  left  and  rear  on  Cemetery  Hill,  while  the  Eleventh 


pocmoic  or  mc  abut  or  tiik  potohac,  4d>t  1. 

halted  in  its  retreat  on  Steinwehr's  right  and  front.  Buford's  cavalry  hi 
well  covered  the  retreat,  and  when,  toward  sunset,  Ewell's  corps  quietlj 
occupied  Gettysburg,  and  Hill's  lay  on  Seminary  Ridge,  the  sorely  smitt«i 
Nationals  were  in  a  strong  position  on, Cemetery  Hill,  anxiously  awMting 

the  arrival  of  re-enforcements  from  the  scattered  corps  of  tbc 
''im!'     Army  of  the  Potomac,  then  on  the  way.    So  ended,  in  the  defart 

of  the  Unionists,  the  severe  engagement"  preliminary  to  the  great 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,  for  the  cautious  Lee,  ignorant  of  the  number  of  th« 
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troops  of  his  adversary  present  or  near  at  hand,  prudently  aWaited  the 
arrival  of  the  rest  of  his  army.' 

When  General  Meade,  at  Taneytown,  thirteen  miles  distant,  heard  of  the 
death  of  Reynolds,  he  ordered  General  Hancock,  the  junior  of  Howard  in 
rank,  to  leave  his  corps  with  General  Gibbons,  hasten  to  Gettysburg,  and 
assume  the  chief  command,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  disoretionary  power 
to  offer  battle  where  the  advance  of  the  army  then  was,  or  to  withdraw  the 
troops  to  the  line  of  Pipe  Creek.  Hancock  arrived  just  as  the  beaten  forces 
ttcro  hurrying  toward  Cemetery  HilL  He  was  satisfied  with  the  new  posi- 
tion chosen  by  General  Howard,  and  so  reported  to  General  Meade.  After 
assisting  in  forming  a  new  battle-line  with  the  tix>ops  then  present,  and  turn- 
ing over  the  command  to  General  Slocum,  who  arrived  with  his  corps 
(Twelfth)  from  Littlestown  at  sunset,  Hancock  returned  to  head-quarters 
late  in  the  evening. 

Fortunately  for  the  cause,  Howard  had  called  early  upon  Sickles  and 
Slocnm  for  aid,  and  both  had  promptly  responded  by  moving  forward.  The 
former,  with  his  corps  (Third),  was  near  Emmettsburg,  where  he  had  been 
halted  in  the  morning  by  a  circular  letter  from  General  Meade,  ordering  the 
advance  to  fall  back,  and  the  whole  army  to  form  a  line  of  battle  along  the 
general  direction  of  Rpe  Creek,  between  Middleburg  and  Manchester.* 
Howard  informed  Sickles  of  the  death  of  Reynolds,  and  the  peril  of  the 
troops.  Sickles  was  perplexed  for  a  moment.  It  was  full  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  when  the  astounding  news  reached  him.  He  could  not  com- 
municate with  Meade,  ten  miles  distant,  without  a  delay  that  might  be  fatal 
to  the  National  advance,  so  he  took  the  responsibility  of  pressing  forward. 
Just  as  Howard  had  gained  position  on  Cemetery  Hill,  Sickles's  van  came  up 
and  formed  on  the  left,  -  i, 

where  it  was  joined  by  «ijj^i^^  ^  '% jj^^-y '  ''^  ^J*^fe 
the  whole  corps  before 
morning.  Hancock,  on 
his  way  back,  met  his 
own  corps  under  Gib- 
bons), which  Meade  had 
sent  forward,  and  post- 
ed it  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  the  rear  of  Cemetery 
HilL  When  he  reached 
head-quarters,  at  nine 
in  the  evening,  he  found 

Meade  determined  to  make  a  stand  at  Gettysburg.    He  had  given  orders  for 
the  whole  army  to  concentrate  there,  and  was  about  leaving  for  the  front. 
Both  officers  rode  rapidly  forward,  and  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
2d,'  Meade  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lydia  .  j^,  ^^^ 
Leister,  on  the  Taneytown  road,  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of 
Cemetery  HilL    Only  the  corps  of  Sykes  and  Sedgwick  were  then  absent. 

>  8m  Lh'i  Report  of  the  Battle  of  Oettysbnrg,  Ja\j  81,  IMS.    In  tint  tvport  he  mjt  he  had  not  intended 
k>  <|M  >  ganeiml  battle  so  hr  awajr  trxaa  his  hose,  but  being  "  nnexpectedljr  conffonted  b;  the  Federal  ■rm}r,  It 
ne  a  natter  of  difficulty  to  wttMnv  through  the  mnnntalris  irlth  the  lar^c  trains." 
'  Meade '«Ba>aatiiAtd  th.it  the  main  abject  of  bin  forrranl  miiTement,  namely,  the  arrest  of  the  Invaelan, 
a^tted,  and  proposed  to  Uke  a  defenalre  position  and  await  forther  derelopmeataor  Lae'i  plana. 
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OOHrKDCEATX  nsu>-<)nA«TU8.* 


.  The  former,  by  a  forced  night  march,  arrived  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
latter  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.' 

Lee,  too,  had  been  bringing  forward  his  troops  as  rapidly  as  poauble. 
He  made  his  head-quarters  on  Seminary  Ridge,  at  the  hoose  of  the  venerable 
Mary  Marshall,  where  the  Chambersburg  road  crosses  the  eminence,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July,  a  greater  portion  of  the  two  armies  con- 
fronted each  otber, 
both  in  a  strong  poci- 
tion,  with  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Gettysburg, 
and  a  valley  not  a  nule 
in  width,  between 
them.  Meade's  army 
lay  along  rocky  heights, 
forming  two  sides  of  i 
triangle,  with  its  spei 
at  Cemetery  Hill,  neir 
the  town,  its  sboita 
line  bending  back  sonth- 
easterly  over  Gulp's 
Hill  to  Rocky  Creek, 
and  its  longer  line 
bending  back  south-southwest  to  Round  Top.'  Howard's  shattered  corps, 
re-enforced  by  two  thonsand  Vermont  troops  under  General  Stannard,  occu- 
pied Cemetery  Hill,  supported  by  the  divisions  of  Robinson  and  Doubledaj, 
of  the  First,  with  Wadsworth's,  of  the  same  corps,  on  the  right.  This  din- 
sion  joined  Slocum's  corps  on  Gulp's  Hill,  which  formed  the  right  wing  of 
the  army.  On  the  left  of  Howard,  the  corps  of  Hancock  and  Sickles  occu- 
pied the  irregular  ridge  from  Zeigler's  Grove,  on  Cemetery  Hill,  to  Round 
Top,  the  latter  forming  the  extreme  of  the  left  wing.  Sykea's  corps  wii 
held  in  reserve  Slocum's  corps,  re-enforced  by  Lockwood's  Marylanders, 
twenty-five  hundred  strong,  comprised  about  ten  thousand  men.  Sedgwick, 
with  over  fifteen  thousand  men,  was  yet  many  miles  away. 

Lee's  army  then  present  occupied  Seminary  Ridge  and  the  high  ground 
to  the  left  of  Rock  Creek,  making  an  irregular  curve  along  a  line  about  five 
miles  in  length.  His  right,  facing  Sickles  and  Hancock,  was  composed  d 
the  divbions  of  Hood  and  McLaws,  of  Longstreet's  corps.  Hill's  three 
divisions  stretched  from  their  lefl,  so  as  to  confront  Howard  on  Cemetery 
Hill ;  and  Ewell's,  forming  the  left  wing,  occupied  the  village  and  its  vidmtj, 
the  divisions  of  Early  and  Johnson  extending  so  as  to  menace  Wadswoith 
and  Slooum  on  Gulp's  HilL  Stuart's  cavalry  had  not  yet  arrived  from  Car- 
lisle, and  Buford's  so  roughly  handled  the  day  before,  was  recmitmg  its 
strength  in  the  National  rear.  Such  was  the  general  disposition 
of  the  two  armies  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July,*  each  having 
a  large  number  of  cannon  in  position. 

>  8yk«  wu  nnt  &r  rroin  Bonarcr,  twenty-ttarM  miles  distant,  when  ordered  to  ■dreaea,  and  Scdgwkk  ■•• 
at  Manotauter,  mora  than  thirty  miles  distant. 

*  This  wss  the  appearance  of  Lee*s  head-qnarters  when  the  writer  sketdied  It  ftom  tbe  riwlini*^ 
mud.  lata  In  Sepumber,  1 8M.  It  was  a  substantial  old  stoos  house.  Ibm.  MatAail  jret  oeniiiad  It,  aad  «i 
tbea  ••Tent7-«l(btyears  of  tga,  >  8m  mU  1,  rf  '*' 
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Both  commanders  were  averse  to  taking  the  initiative  of  battle.  Lee 
perceived  the  decided  advantage  in  position  which  Howard  had  secured  for 
the  National  army,  it  projecting  like  a  wedge  toward  his  center,  with  rocky 
acclivities  along  its  front.  Meade,  feeling  secure,  had  determined  to  leave 
to  Lee  the  perilous  movement  of  attack,  if  possible ;  and  yet,  early  in  the 
morning,  observing  Ewell  stretching  his  line  along  the  base  of  Gulp's  Hill, 
with  batteries  on  heights  in  his  rear,  as  if  intending  to  attack,  he  was  con- 
strained to  propose  an  offensive  movement  by  Slocum  with  his  own  and  the 
corps  of  Sykes,  when  Sedgwick  should  arrive.  He  finally  sent  orders  for 
Slocum  to  attack  without  Sedgwick,  but  that  officer  considered  it  not  advisa- 
ble, and  was  supported  in  that  opinion  by  General  Warren,  the  Engineer- 
in-Chief  So  the  hours  passed  by  with  only  a  little  skirmishing  and  now  and 
then  a  shot  from  a  battery,  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Lee,  meanwhile,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  previous  day,  and  "in 
view  rtT  the  valuable  results  that  would  ensue  from  the  defeat  of  the  army 
under  General  Meade," '  resolved  to  attack  Sickles,  who  was  holding  the 
irregular  ridge  between  Hancock  and  Round  Top.  Satisfied  that  a  movement 
on  him  was  in  preparation,  he  had  thrown  a  considerable  portion  of  his  corps 
forward  to  a  slight  elevation  along  the  Emmcttsburg  road,  his  right,  under 
General  Humphreys,  being  eevei^al  hundred  yards  in  front  of  Hancock's  left, 
with  the  line  prolonged  to  the  left  by  Graham's  brigade  of  Bimey's  division, 
to  a  large  peach-orchard  belonging  to  John  Scherfey,  who  lived  near.'  From 
that  point  Bimey's  line,  fonned  by  the 
brigades  of  De  Trobriand  and  Ward, 
of  his  division,  bent  back  obliquely 
toward  Round  Top,  with  a  stony 
intervale  behind  it,  and  having  some 
Massachusetts  batteries  on  the  extreme 
lefL  In  this  position  Meade  found 
Sickles  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Sedgwick  had  ar- 
rived, after  a  march  of  thirty-five  miles 
in  nineteen  hours,  and  been  placed  in 
reserve,  and  Meade  had  gone  forward 
to  superintend  the  posting  of  Sykes's  troops  on  the  left  of  Sickles,  Vhen  he 
discovered  the  Third  Corps  well  up  toward  the  heaviest  columns  of  the 
enemy,  without  flank  supports.  He  deplored  the  perilous  movement,  and 
would  probably  have  ordered  Sickles  back,  had  not  the  opening  of  the  bat- 
teries of  Lee  and  the  pressing  forward  of  his  heavy  columns  to  attack 
Sickles  put  an  end  to  all  deliberations.     Meade  could  now  do  nothing  better 

■  Lw't  Keport 

*  Q«iUTml  BIrnej  sent  ont  a  regtment  of  shitrpshootora,  under  Colonel  Berdsn,  who  adTaBeed  to  a  wood  a 
nfle  beyond  the  Bmmettabnrg  road,  reoonnolterf  ng  the  Confederates.  Berdan  reported  that  the  foo  was  moTlng 
in  three  eolamoa,  under  coTer  of  the  wooda,  with  the  evident  intention  of  turning  the  Natioaal  lefL  It  wa»  this 
comet  report  which  caused  Siolcles  to  advance  his  corps.  The  peach-orchard  mentioned  in  the  text  was  at  an 
•ogle  feniwd  by  the  Emmetlsbnrg  road,  and  a  cross  lane  fhim  tbo  Tanejrt<iwn  road,  which  entered  It  and  ended 
there. 

*  Seherfey"!  was  a  brick  boose,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Emmettaborff  road,  and,  during  the  battle,  was  alter- 
fMf  In  the  poaaeMlcn  of  the  National  and  CnnfederaU  troo|ia.  The  family  left  the  house  when  It  was 
•piarent  that  a  battle  was  Impending.  The  engraving  Is  IVnm  a  sketch  made  by  the  author  In  the  autunui  of 
HMl    The  hoinse,  notwithstanding  Its  exposed  position,  waa  vary  IKtIe  Injured. 
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than  to  give  Sickles  all  possible  support,  for  the  battle  was  opened  and  tk 
•whole  army  was  deeply  concerned. 

Lee  had  perceived  this  projection  of  Meade's  left,  and  taken  advantage  of 
it.  He  had  prepared  to  tnm  that  flank  of  the  I^Tational  army,  and  now  hop«<I 
to  take  its  line  in  reverse,  drive  it  from  its  strong  position,  and  achieve  i 
glorious  victory.  He  directed  Longstreet,  his  right-arm  of  dependencv 
since  Jackson's  death,  to  make  the  attempt,  while  Ewell  should  axtiA 
Meade's  right,  and  Hill  menace  his  center,  so  as  to  prevent  reinforcements 
being  sent  to  the  left.  Longstreet  moved  quickly  and  vigorously,  nndw 
cover  of  heavy  guns  on  Seminary  Ridge  and  at  other  points.  He  sent  hL« 
right  division,  under  the  dashing  General  Hood,  to  strike  the  salient  of 
Sickles's  bent  line,  at  the  peach-orchard,  held  by  eight  regiments  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Bimey  and  Humphreys,  and  then  to  assail  De  Trobriand  and  Wanl  eg 
the  left,  furiously.  This  was  done  effectively  with  the  assistance  of  the  left 
of  McLaws,  supported  by  Anderson.  After  a  severe  struggle,  during  which 
the  tide  of  victory  ebbed  and  flowed,  the  Confederates  gained  the  kej- 
point  at  the  peach-orchard.  Sickles,  who  was  in  the  front  of  battle,  hai 
called  for  re-enforcements,  when  Meade  ordered  General  Sykes  to  farnidi 
them.  General  Barnes's  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps  was  sent  forward ;  hut 
nothing  could  then  save  th6  left,  which  had  been  fighting  gallantly  agaicp. 
odds,  from  being  pushed  back  by  the  pressure  of  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  men  hurled  vigorously  upon  it.  After  a  hard  struggle.  Hood's  rigb: 
pushed  for  the  wooded  hollow,  between  the  peak  known  as  Round  Top  aixl 
a  rocky  eminence  of  less  altitude,  called  Little  Round  Top,  on  which  Bireej's 
left  had  rested,  but  was  then  uncovered.  To  secure  this  hill  was  of  infinite 
importance  to  both  commanders,  and  for  its  possession  tC  severe  gtrugg'e 
ensued.  Meade,  as  we  have  seen,  ordered  Sykes  forward  to  assbt  Birnej  la 
saving  it,  if  possible.'  Warren  had  just  reached  its  sununit  when  Bimey'i 
line  was  bending  and  Barnes  was  advancing.    He  found  the  signal  officer! 

at  their  rocky  post  folding  thdr  flag? 
for  flight.  He  ordered  them  to  keep 
their  signals  waving,  as  if  a  ho5t  wis 
behind  them,  and  took  the  respowi- 
bility  of  detaching  General  Vincent's 
brigade'  and  Hazlett's  batterv  ftm 
Barnes's  division,  with  the  One  Hia- 
dred  and  Fortieth  New  York  in  sny 
port,  and  hurrying  them  to  the  cron 
of  Little  Round  Top.  The  cannot, 
dragged  with  great  labor  by  hand  tp 
the  steep,  rocky  acclivity,  were  speed- 
ily placed  in  battery  behind  hastily- 
thrown-up  breastworks  of  8tone«.  Hat 
forces  were  there  just  in  time  to  save  the  ridge  from  seizure  by  Hood'^ 

1  Sy1ce8  vns  tardy  In  Beoding  lielp  to  Slctclea.  Btmey  sent  an  officer  to  faim  to  urge  liim  to  tfad  fbrvmli 
division  at  once,  as  the  peril  was  imminent  Sykes  said  "he  would  be  ap  in  time:  that  his  mco  tcr  nttaq 
coffee  and  were  tired.**  It  was  an  hoar  before  they  were  up,  when  It  was  too  lata. — Blnuy's  tasthno^j  bi^ 
the  Committee  on  ike  Condnd  of  the  War. 

'  Composed  of  the  Sixteenth  Michigan,  Forty-fourth  New  Tork,  £lghty-thlid  FemiaylTaais,siid  T>b*U 
Malnfr 
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Tezans,  who  were  at  that  moment  soiling  its  rough  slopes  from  the  glen  and 
among  the  huge  masses  of  rocks  on  the  bold  western  face  of  the  bilL  Never 
was  there  a  wilder  place  for  combat,  and  never  was  there  a  eombat  mory 
fierce  than  was  seen  there,  on  that  hot 
July  evening,  with  blazing  musketry, 
the  clangor  of  steel  as  bayonets 
crossed  in  close  and  deadly  strife,  and 
hand-to-hand  struggles  with  clubbed 
fire-arras  and  jagged  stones.  For  half  an 
hour  this  terrible  conflict  went  on,  when 
a  charge  from  the  Twentieth  Maine, 
under  Colonel  Chamberlain,  hurled  the 
Tezans  from  the  hill.  General  Weed's 
brigade  of  Ayres's  division  of  the  Fifth 
Corps  (to  wliich  Hazlett's  battery  be- 
k>nged)  had  come  up  and,  taken  posi- 
tion on  Vincent's  right,  and  the  rocky 
citadel  of  the  National  left  was  secured,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  Generals 
Vincent  and  Weed,  Lieutenant  Hazlett,  and  scores  of  less  prominent  soldiers.* 
During  the  struggle  on  the  extreme  left,  there  was  also  a  fierce  contest 
more  toward  the  center,  which  assisted  in  securing  Little  Round  Top  to  the 
Nationals.  The  brigades  of  Tilton  and  Sweitser,  of  Barnes's  division,  had 
been  sent  to  the  aid  of  Birney,  and  shared  in  the  disaster  that  befell  that 
line.  When  it  fell  back,  the  remainder  of  Sicides's  corps  (Humphrey's 
division  and  Graham's  brigade)  swung  round  back  by  the  left,  its  right  still 
clinging  to  the  Emmettsburg  road,  the  battery  of  Major  McGilvray  at  the 
same  time  firing  and  falling  back.  Then  Caldwell's  division  was  advanced 
from  Hancock's  front  to  check  the  incoming  Confederates,  and  a  patch  of 
open  woods  and  wheat-fields,  skirting  a  cross  lane  from  the  Taneytown 
to  the  Emmettsburg  road,  between  the  peach-orchard  and  Little  Round 
Top,  became  a  sanguinary  battle-field.  Caldwell  advanced  gallantly,  with 
the  brigades  of  Cross  and  Kelly  in  the  front.  Presently  his  second  line, 
composed  of  the  brigades  of  Brooke  and  Zook,  were  pushed  forward.  The 
rtrife  was  fierce,  and  in  it  Cross'  and  Zook  were  mortally  wounded,  and 


*  This  little  sketch  ebows  a  mass  of  rocks  formlnsr  a  sort  of  dark  inclosurc,  which  Is  called  the  DevIFs  l>en, 
Itglrcs  a  good  idea  of  tho  mnsses  of  huge  rocks  among  which  the  Uonfetlcrotes  struggled  up  tho  steep  slopes  ef 
Uttle  Bound  Top.    This  heap  was  In  fl-ont  of  Hazlett's  battery,  a  little  way  down  the  bill. 

•  Oenrral  Vincent  was  killed  while  oaring  on  bis  men  In  the  struggle,  and  General  Weed  was  slnln  at 
Bulett's  battery,  on  the  summit  of  Llttln  Bonnd  Top.  Seeing  his  eommaader  fiill.  Lieutenant  Hazlett  haMeoed 
to  Us  side.  The  expiring  general  seemed  desirous  of  telling  something,  and,  while  Hazlett  was  bending  over 
Mm  with  his  ear  near  his  llp%  the  ballet  of  a  sharpshooter  killed  the  lieutenant,  and  ho  Til  upon  the  then 
dtad  body  of  bis  commAnder. 

'This  was  the  gallant  Colonel  Edward  E.  Cross,  of  the  Gunoas  "Fighting  Fifth  "  New  Bnmpshl  re  (see  note 
l,psge4ll,  voluiue  II.),  who  was  now  In  command  of  a  brigade.  He  was  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  efSclent 
offleeis  In  the  army,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  bis  troops.  A  few  months  before  the  bottle  of  Oottysbnrg  his 
regiment  presented  hira  an  elegant  sword,  "nsatokenof  thelraiTeetlonandiidrniratioaof  hiscbaracterasnn  offl- 
«r.  after  eighteen  months'  serTlce  under  his  command.*'  In  a  letter  to  the  author,  a  month  before  the  battle  of 
QianoellorsTnie,  speaking  of  an  lllastrate<l  journal  having  an  nnpublisbed  biographical  sketch  of  him,  ho  playfnlly 
old:  "They  are  doubtless  waiting,  with  commendable  patience,  for  me  to  be  killed.  However,  bavin?  received 
«<««  wounds  In  the  present  war,  and  three  in  other  wars,  I  am  not  afraid  of  rebel  bullets."  He  lived  a  few  hours 
after  receiving  Ms  Ihtal  wound.  His  last  words  were:  "I  did  hope  I  would  Tlve  to  see  peaee,  and  our  country 
Fssloied.  1  hare  done  my  duty.  1  think  the  hoys  will  tniss  me.  All  my  efR-cts  I  give  to  my  mother.  Oh,  wel- 
eame,lie«(hl  Sayflupewell  todL"  Then  Us  mlad  wandered.  He  oommeneed  giving  eoimnsnds,  when  he 
eijdred. 
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TIBV  OS  htfnjt  COUITD  TOP.* 


Brooke  aererely  bo.  Finnlj  the  Nationals  held  the  line  for  some  time 
against  odds,  assisted  hj  the  regalars,  under  General  Ajres,  on  the  left;  b« 
Caldwell  was  finally  compelled  to  fall  back,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  one-laif 
his  division.  Ayres's  was  enveloped  by  the  foe,  but  cut  his  way  out  gal- 
lantly. Then  there  was  a  renewed  Btmggle  for  Little  Ronnd  Top,  whoi,  it 
about  six  o'clock,  six  regiments  of  the  division  of  Pennsylvania  Re8errea,of 
the  Fifth  Corps,  led  by  the  gallant  General  Crawford,'  their  commander, 
swept  down  the  northwestern  side  of  Little  Round  Top  with  a  tremendow 

shout,  and  drove  the 
Confederates  across  the 
rocky  intervale  at  its 
base  and  through  the 
woods  to  the  Emmetti- 
burg  road,  taking  three 
hnndred  of  them  pTi»- 
oners.  In  this  ehar^ 
the  Confederate  Genenl 
Barksdale  was  Idiled. 
Little  Round  Top  tu 
encircled  by  breast- 
works that  evening,  aad 
twelve  30-pound  Parrott 
guns  were  placed  in 
battery  on  its  sofflmh, 
before  morning. 
When  the  line  of  Humphreys  and  Graham  swung  round,  the  formef, » 
we  have  observed,  kept  his  right  firmly  on  the  Emmettsborg  road.  So  Mwa 
as  Sickles's  left  was  disposed  of,  the  victors  hastened  to  strike  this  remainder, 
when  Hancock  sent  to  its  support 
two  regiments  from  Gibbons's  divi- 
sion (Fifteenth  Massachusetts  and 
Eighty-second  Niew  York),  and  ad- 
vanced Willard's  brigade  of  Hays's 
division  to  fill  a  wide  gap.  At  that 
moment  Hill  ceased  threatening,  and 
advancing  in  heavy  force  from  Semi- 
nary Ridge,  fell  upon  Humphreys 
and  quickly  pushed  him  back,  with 
a  loss  of  half  Ids  men  and  three 
guns.  In  this  onset  Willard  was 
killed,  and  Sickles  had  a  leg  so  shat- 
tered that  he  lost  it.  Biniey  then 
took  command  of  the  corps. 

The  Confederates,  elated  by  their 
successes,  dashed  like  turbulent  waves  up  to  the  base  of  the  ridge  oeeafki 

■  See  iMigu  447,  volume  U. 

>  TliU  is  a  view  of  the  creat  of  little  Bonnd  Top,  at  the  plaoe  at  the  Inttay.  wbera  QeMnl  Vm4  ■' 
Urntrnnnt  Ilulctt  were  killed.  In  the  distance  la  leen  Zelgler's  OtoTr,  on  Cemetay  Hill,  mkm  BaMt'' 
battery  vaa  placed;  aad  near  by,  the  rilla{R  of  Octtraburg  and  the  plain  orar  vhi^  ft*  CuafctertnHHl'' 
tbeir  attacka. 
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by  the  Nationals,  fightiag  most  desperately,  and  tkrowing  tkemselves  reok- 
l^y  upon  supposed  weak  points  of  their  antagonist's  lina  •  In  this  encoun- 
ter Meade  led  troops  in  person,  and  everywhere  inspirited  his  men  by 
his  presence.  Finally,  just  at  sunset,  a  general  charge  was  made,  under  the 
direction  of  Hancook,  ohiefly  by  freqh  troops  under  General  Doubleday,  who 
bad  hastened  to  his  assistance  from  the  rear  of  Cemetery  HilL  These,  with 
Humphreys's  shattered  regiments,  drove  the  Confederates  back,  and  a  por- 
tion of  Doubleday's  division,  pressing  up  nearly  to  the  opposing  lines,  rccap- 
tnred  four  guns  which  had  been  lost.  At  twilight,  the  battle  on  the  left  and 
left  center  ended,  when  a  new  line  was  formed  by  the  divisions  of  Robinson 
and  Doubleday,  and  troops  from  the  Twelfth  Corps  brought  np  by  General 
Williams  who  was  in  temporary  command  of  it,  Slocum  having  charge  of 
the  entire  right  wing. 

When  the  soands  of  battle  were  dying  away  on  the  National  left,  they 
were  snddenly  renewed  on  the  right.  Lee,  as  we  have  observed,  had  directed 
Ewell  to  attack  Slocum,  simultaneously  with  LiongBtrcct's  assault  on  Sickles. 
But  it  was  sunset  before  he  began.  Then  he  opened  a  heavy  artillery  fire 
upon  Howard's  batteries  in  the  field  in  front  of  the  Cemetery,  and  under  its 
cover  moved  the  corps  of  Early  and  Johnson  to  an  attack.  The  efforts  of 
the  former  were  directed  against  Howard's  right,  and -a  body  of  troops, 
known  as  the  Louisiana  Tigers,  were  ordered  to  storm  the  batteries  on 
Cemetery  Hill,  and  attempt  to  break  the  National  center.  Never  was  an 
aasault  more  gallantly  made.  They  charged  up  the  slope  in  the  face  of  a 
heavy  storm  of  canister  and  shrapnell  shot,  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  push- 
ing completely  through  one  battery  (Weidrich's)  into  another  (Ricketts's), 
and  demanding  the  surrender  of  both.  The  gunners  fought  desperately 
with  every  missile. at  hand,  and  beat  them  back,  until  Carroll's  brigade,  sent 
by  Hancock  to  Howard's  assistance,  helped  to  repulse  the  Confederates  and 
secure  the  integrity  of  the  National  line. 

In  the  mean  time  Ewell's  left  division,  under  Johnson,  had  pushed  up 
tbe  little  vale  leading  from  Rocky  Creek  to  Spangler's  Spring,  in  the  rear  of 
Gulp's  Hill,  to  strike  the  weakened  right  of  the  Nationals,  which  the  divi- 
sions of  Williams  and  Geary  had  occupied.    A  greater  portion  of  these 
troops  had  been  engaged  in  beating  back  the  Confederates  on  the  left,  and 
only  the  brigade  of  General  Greene  remained,  with  Wadsworth's  division 
within  supporting  distance  on  the  left.    Johnson  moved  under  cover  of  the 
woods  and  the  deepening  twilight,  and  expected  an  easy  conquest,  by  which 
a  way  would  be  opened  for  the  remainder  of  Ewell's  corps  to  the  National 
rear ;  but  he  found  a  formidable  antagonist  in  Greene's  brigade.    The  assault 
was  made  with  great  vigor,  but  for  more  than  two  hours,  Greene,  assisted 
by  a  part  of  Wadsworth's  command,  fought  the  assailants,  strewing  the 
wooded  slope  in  front  of  the  works  with  the  Confederate  dead  and  wounded, 
and  holding  his  position  firmly.     Finally  his  antagonist  penetrated  the  works 
near  Spangler's  Spring,  from  which  the  troops  had  been  temporarily  with- . 
drawn,  but,  having  been  taught  prudence  by  the  events  of  the  day,  they  did 
not  attempt  to  go  farther.    So  ended,  at  near  ten  o'clock  at 
night,*  the  second  day  of  the  battle,  when  nearly  forty  thousuid     '^^^' 
men  of  the  two  armies,  who  were  "  effective  "  thirty-six  hours 
before,  were  dead  or  wounded.    The  advantage  seemed  to  be  with  the  Con- 
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federates,  for  they  held  the  ground  in  advance  of  Gettysburg  occupied  by 
the  Nationals  the  previous  day,  and  also  that  on  which  Sickles  offered  battle. 
"These  partial  Buccesses,"  said  Lee,  in  his  report,  "determined  me  to  con- 
tinue the  assault  next  day." 

When  all  was  quiet,  after  the  battle.  General  Meade  and  commandn* 
held  a  consultation,  when  it  was  agreed  to  remain  and  accept  battle  again  in 
the  morning.  The  National  line,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  portion  on 
the  extreme  right  occupied  by  Johnson's  men,  was  intact,  and  held  its 


Oa  COLP**  IUL1.I 


original  and  strong  position  on  the  rocky  crests,  from  Woirs  Hill  to  Roand 
Top.  Slocum's  corps  was  again  concentrated  on  Gulp's  Hill,  with  a  strong 
breastwork  of  logs  and  earth  in  front  of  it ;  and  Shaler's  brigatie,  of  Sedg- 
wick's corps,  and  Lockwood's  Marylanders,  were  placed  near  iu  Pickett, 
with  three  brigades  (mostly  Virginians),  who  came  from  Chambersburg, 
joined  Longstreet  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  batteries  of  the  latter 
were  advanced  to  the  line  of  the  Emmettsburg  road,  from  which  he  bid 
driven  Sickles.  Lee's  general  plan  of  attack  was  unchanged,  excepting  the 
employment  of  a  portion  of  Hill's  corps  in  support  of  Longstreet.  He  con- 
fidently expected  Ewell  would  follow  up  his  victory  in  tho  morning,  when 
the  National  line  might  be  assailed  in  front,  flank,  and  rear. 

Provision  was  made  by  Meade  during  the  night  to  drive  out  the  intniden 
on  the  National  right,  who  had  been  strengthened  for  an  early  advance.  A 
heavy  artillery  force  waa  placed  in  that  direction,  and  firing  was  commenoeJ 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  under  cover  of  which  the  divisions  of  W3- 
iiams  and  Geary,  and  Shaler's  brigade,  moved  to  the  attack.  For  fourhoon 
a  desperate  struggle  went  on,  when,  by  a  charge  of  Geary's  division,  the  Con- 
federates were  driven,  and  the  right  flank  waa  made  secure.  Meade,  too  quick 
for  Lee,  had  foiled  his  efibrts  on  the  National  right  to  obtain  a  victory.  Ewell 
was  repulsed  and  firmly  held  in  check,  and  the  Round  Top  was  impregnable; 
so  Lee  determined  to  assail  Meade's  center  with  a  force  that  should  crush  all 
opposition.    The  whole  forenoon  w^  spent  in  preparations  for  the  move- 

>  Oo  Cnlp't  Hill,  as  on  Boniid  Top,  pllea  of  rocks.  In  Hveral  places,  nude  nstnral  rtefenies  for  Uie  uMllr  I 
Dnionists.  The  (bore  plotDre,  Disde  IWim  *  sketdi  tmlhi  by  the  saOior  a  (kw  days  after  the  bsKle.  ibon  ■■'■' 
Uien  appearance  of  the  line  of  btrut  vork^  of  whloh  aome  of  the  rocka  wan  a  part  Thta  aaaat  wa*  at  Ike 
polot  when  the  One  Bandrad  and  Fiftieth  (Dutchess  Connty)  New  Tork  fonghL 
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TREMENDOUS  ARTILLERY  DUEL.  71 

ment.  Lee's  Bnperior  artillery  force  was  placed  in  advantageous  positions, 
and  at  noon  he  had  one  hundred  and  forty-five  cannon  in  battery  along  the 
line  occupied  by  Longstreet  and  HilL  Meade,  too,  had  been  preparing  for 
the  expected  shock  of  battle.  General  Hunt,  his  chief  of  artillery,  had 
worked  all  night  in  arranging  the  great  guns  from  Cemetery  Hill  to  Little 
Round  Top,  where  it  was  evident  the  blow  was  to  be  given,  and  he  judi- 
ciously posted  artillery  in  reserve  under  Colonel  R.  O.  Tyler.' 

At  midday  there  was  an  ominous  silence,  during  which  General  Lee 
entered  Pennsylvania  College  building,  which  he  was  using  for  a  hospital, 
ascended  to  the  cupola,  and,  in  violation  of  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
honor  in  military  life,  stood  under  the  sacred  yellow  flag  which  all  civilized 
warriors  respect  as  a  protection  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  where  he  was 
sure  of  safety  from  personal  harm,  and  with  his  field-glass  leisurely  reoon- 
noitered  Meade's  position.'  His  observations  there  determined  bim  to  aim 
his  chief  blow  at  Hancock's  position  on  Cemetery  Hill,  and,  giving  the  signal 
at  one  o'clock,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  his  cannon  opened  a  rapid  cross 
fire  upon  the  devoted  point.  Just  behind  it  was  Meade's  head-quarters, 
where  shot  and  shell  made  many  a  pit  and  furrow  in  the  grounds  around  it, 
md  endangered  the  life  of  every  living  thing  connected  with  it.'  A  hundred 
National  guns  replied,  and  for  the  space  of  two  hours  the  thunders  of  more 
than  two  hundred  cannon  shook  Gettysburg  and  the  surrounding  country 
with  their  fearfid  detonations. 
Then,  like  a  stream  of  fiery  lava, 
the  Confederate  infantry,  in  a  line 
full  three  miles  in  length,  preceded 
hj  a  host  of  skirmishers,  flowed 
swiftly  over  the  undulating  plain, 
threatening  to  consume  every  ob- 
stacle in  its  track.  Behind  this 
assaulting,  column  was  a  heavy 
reserve.  Pickett,  with  his  Virgin- 
ians, led  the  van  in  a  charge  upon  • 
Cemetery  Hill,  supported  on  his 
right  by  Wilcox's  brigade,  and  on 
liis  left  by  a  brigade  of  North  Caro- 
linians, of  Heth's  division,  com- 
manded by  General  Pettigrew;  in 
all  about  fifteen  thousand  strong.  The  batteries  had  now  ceased  firing — 
Meade's  first,  because  his  available  ammunition  was  failing,  and  there  was  a 
momentary  lull  in  the  tempest. 

>  Thfl  tattartca  of  Bancroft,  Dllger,  Eskln.  Wheolar,  Hill,  itnil  Tatt,  under  Ma]or  Osborne,  were  plnoed  In 
tbeeemot«7,  where  th«  kind  und  thou^htfal  Oeoeral  Howard  hod  caused  the  tombetunea,  anJ  eneh  monaments 
u  could  poMlbljr  b«  mored,  to  be  laid  flat  on  the  groand,  to  prerent  thetr  being  injured  bj  ahot  and  shell.  On 
Um  left  of  the  eemeterj,  near  Zeigler's  Orore,  were  Hanoook'a  batterlea,  nndcr  Woodrnl^  Brown,  Cushtng, 
Arnold,  and  Borty,  oommanded  by  Captain  Haazard.  Next  to  these,  on  the  left,  was  Thomases  battery,  with 
thuao  of  Thompson,  Phillips,  Hart,  Hanth,  Dow,  Ames,  and  Sterling,  under  McGlivroy,  in  reserve.  On  the 
extreme  left  ware  the  batterlea  of  Olbba  and  Hailett,  the  latter  now  eotnmanded  by  Lieutenant  Bittenhouse. 

*  Teatfanony  of  offloer*  of  tha  Oollega. 

•  Samuel  Willjeson,  then  a  correspondent  of  a  Now  York  Jnnmal,  made  the  following  record  of  the  scene 
•thead-qnartef«,of  which  be  waa  an  eye- witness:  "Srtry  ttm  and  fbrm  of  shell  known  to  Brfclsh  and  to 
American  gunnery,  ahrleked,  whirled,  moaned,  and  wbtatled,  and  wrathftilly  fluttered  over  our  ground.    A* 
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72  GEMETEBY  HILL  SCALED. 

The  Bileace  was  soon  broken  by  the  awful  roll  of  mosketiy.  So  oompaetlj 
did  the  assailing  force  move,  that  its  front  did  not  cover  more  than  tvo  ^ 
Hancock's  brigades,  which  were  so  reduced  that  they  did  not  number,  in.the 
aggregate,  more  than  six  thousand  men.  Shot  and  shell  from  Hanoodc's 
batteries  made  feariiil  lanes  through  the  ranks,  yet  they  moved  steadily  on, 
and  pressed  up  to  within  musket-range  of  the  National  line  of  infimby, 
where  Gibbons  was  in  oomnumd,  Hancodc  being  wounded.  Half  ooiicealed, 
the  infantry  of  the  Second  Corps  kept  silence.  Suddenly  Stannard's  Te^ 
monters,  of  Doubleday's  command,  posted  in  a  little  grove,  opened  ternbit 
volleys  on  Pickett's  flank,  doubling  it  a  trifle.  Tet  he  pressed  onward, 
when  the  divisions  of  Hayes  and  Gibbons  opened  an  appalling  and  contin- 
uous fire  upon  him.  This  was  too  much.  Pettigrew's  North  CarolisiaiK 
wavered  a  moment,  fought  well  for  awhile,  and  then  gave  way,  when  two 
thousand  of  them  were  made  prisoners,  and,  with  fifteen  battle-flags,  became 
trophies  of  victory  for  Hayes  and  his  divisions.'  Still  Pickett  moved  on 
with  his  Virginians,  and,  with  the  greatest  courage  and  fortitude,  his  men, 
ibllowing  Generals  Armistead  and  Kemper,  scaled  Cemetery  HiU,  bant 
through  Hancock's  line,  and  planted  ^e  Confederate  flag  on  a  stone  wall 
In  this  onset  they  drove  back  a  portion  of  General  Webb's  brigade.'  These 
were  soon  rallied,  and,  with  other  troops,'  so  efiectively  filled  the  breach ' 
that  Pickett  could  go  no  further.  At  the  same  time  Stannard's  Vermoct 
brigade,  of  Doubleday's  division,  opened  a  destructive  fire  on  Pickett's  flank, 
which  broke  the  spirit  of  his  men,  and  very  soon  twenty-five  hundred  of 
them  were  prisoners,  and  with  them  twelve  battle-flags  were  captured' 
Three-fourths  of  the  gallant  brigade  were  dead  or  captives.  Wilcox,  who 
failed  to  attack  until  Pickett  was  repulsed,  met  a  similar  fate  in  the  loss  of 
men,  being  also  struck  in  the  flank  and  ruined  by  Stannard's  Vermonters. 

maii7  S8  six  In  a  seoond,  oonatantly  two  in  •  seoond,  buTBtliig  and  Mreamlng  oTer  and  oroond  hcad-qnrlRi, 
made  a  very  hell  of  Are  that  amued  the  oldest  offioen.  They  burst  In  the  yard  {see  i»tcture  on  page  M) — taff 
next  to  the  fence,  on  both  Bides  garnished,  as  usoal,  with  hitched  horses  of  aids  and  orderlies.  The  Httmui 
animals  reared  and  plunged  with  terror.  Then  one  foil,  and  then  another — sixteen  lay-  dead  and  mangled  bdn 
the  firing  ceased,  still  fastened  by  their  halters.  These  brute  Tioklxns  of  a  cniel  wartooded  ail  hcarta.  ....  1 
shell  tore  up  the  little  step  at  the  bead-quarters  cottage,  and  ripped  bags  of  oats  as  with  a  kaifc.  Another  es^ 
ried  off  one  of  its  two  pillars.  Soon  a  spherical  case  burst  opposite  the  open  door — anutiier  rlpp«4  thiott^  I^ 
low  garret  ....  Shells  through  the  two  lower  rooms.  A  shell  in  the  chimnejthat  fortluuitelydSd  iMAexpiiAt 
Shells  In  the  yard ;  the  air  thicker  and  fuller,  and  more  deafening  with  the  bowling  and  whixrlog  of  these  lai^ 
nal  missiles.^ 

It  seems  proper  here  to  say  that  the  correspondents  of  the  puldie  press,  and  the  artists  of  the  llliiilisu< 
papers,  Justly  rank  among  the  heroes  of  the  war.  They  braved  every  hardship  and  peril  of  the  mw  vBn 
under  flro,  and  in  the  most  dangerous  positions  during  battles,  in  the  bnslcess  of  their  vocation  as  obserrcnaai 
reoordere  of  events.  And  it  is  interesting  to  obserre  how  accnratc,  as  a  general  role,  were  the  deaeciptkutf 
many  of  these  Froissorts  of  the  Otvil  War,  even  in  the  statistics  of  battles.  They  were  genersUy  able  aad  em- 
scientious  men,  and  to  them  the  ftiture  historian  and  romancer  mast  look  for  the  most  vivid  asd  pietsresfa 
features  of  that  great  drama  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

*  These  were  mostly  raw  troops,  and  generally  behaved  weU.  They  had  been  deceived,  it  is  said,  with  tks 
assurance  that  they  would  meet  only  Pennsylvania  militia,  bat  when  the  terrible  fire  was  opened  upon  tica, 
the  fearful  cry  spread  through  their  ranks,  "The  Army  at  the  Potomac  r — See  Dr.  Jacobs'a  JUbel  Jmntim  tf 
Matyland,  cmd  Ptntuyboania,  page  iS,  and  Swintnn's  Campaignt  of  th»  Army  pf  tk»  Palomaa,  p«(s  a. 
Pettigrew's  brigade  wa*  t«i  rlbly  shattered  when  it  gave  way.  Its  commander  was  badly  wonaded,  aa4  aO  hil 
one  «f  Its  field  oflloers  were  deud  or  maimed.  It  fell  bock  ander  the  command  at  a  m^or.  It  was  aboat  1;^ 
•trong  when  it  went  into  the  battle,  bat  only  SOO  answered  to  their  names  at  roU-eall  the  next  momlag . 

*  Sixty-ninth,  Seventy-first,  and  Seventr-second  Pennsylvania. 

*  The  brigades  of  Hall  and  Harrow ;  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first  Penavlnalo.  and  TweMleCh  5e« 
Tork,  under  Colonel  Gates ;  the  Nineteenth  Hassachosetts,  Colonel  Devereox,  and  Wallon's  Ferty^eeiad  Xc* 
T«rk. 

<  Oeaeml  Ganettwas  killed,  Geaaral  Armlalaad  voa  mortally  woonded,  and  Qiasral  Ksaper  wa*  Mly 
Jiart 
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At  about  this  time,  Meade,  who  felt  anxious  aboot  his  weaker  left,  had 
readied  Little  Bound  Top,  and  ordered  Crawford  to  advance  upon  the  Con- 
federate right.  The  brigade  of  McCandless  and  a  regiment  of  Fisher's 
pushed  toward  the  Emmettsburg  road,  driving  before  them  an  unsupported 
battery  upon  a  brigade  of  Hood's  division,  which  made  a  feeble  resistance 
and  fled,  leaving  two  hundred  and  sixty  men  (Geoi^ians)  as  captives,  with 
their  battle-fiag.  In  this  sortie  nearly  the  whole  ground  lost  by  Sickles  the 
day  before  was  recovered,  with  seven  thousand  small  arms,  a  Napoleon  guft, 
and  the  wpunded  Unionists,  who  had  lain,  uncared  for,  twenty-four  hours. 


B^TTLxa  AT  aanrminu,  jvlt  1,  %  akd  8. 

Thtis,  at  near  sunset,  ended  in  victory  for  the  Nationals,  the  decisive 
Battlb  of  Gktttsbueg — a  battle  that  had  been  fought  by  both  armies 
with  amazing  courage  and  fortitude.  The  actors  in  it  were  chiefly  of  the 
artillery  and  infantry  arms  of  the  service.  The  cavalry  force  of  each 
remained  on  the  borders  of  the  great  conflict,  yet,  on  the  part  of  the 
Nationals,  they  rendered  very  important  service  in  threatening  the  wings, 
the  trains,  and  the  communications  of  the  opposing  army,  neutralizing  the 
power  of  large  bodies  of  infantry,  and  foiling  Lee  in  his  eflforts  to  turn 
Meade's  flanks.  Buford,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  the  .National  rear,  while 
Kilpatrick  and  Gregg  were  on  the  flanks  of  the  foe.'    Specially  important 

'  KUpttrldc,  who  had  been  oat  trying  to  Intprcept  Stnsrt's  nrslry  on  their  way  to  Join  Lee,  bod  a  HTere 
fl^t  with  them  at  Hnoterstown,  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  July.  It  was  chiefly  a».artlllery  duel  by  the  horse 
li«tterie«  of  each.  The  Confederates  were  worsted,  when  Kllfiatrlck,  occorillng  to  an  order,  hastened  to  Two 
'TiTems,  on  the  Baltimore  tnrnpike.  In  the  rear  of  Meade's  army.  On  the  morning  of  the  Sd,  these  troopers  were 
on  u4  near  the  Emmettabnrg  road,  on  the  right  and  rear  of  the  Confedentea,  and  at  eleven  o'clock,  made  • 
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were  the  services  of  Merritt  and  Fanisworth,  of  Kilpatriok's  command,  on 
the  Confederate  riffht,  for  they  prevented  Hood  from  tarnm; 

a  Jnlv  1868b  o      J  J     r  a 

Meade's  left  during  the  terrible  battle  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d.* 
Both  armies  were  severely  shattered  by  losses  and  weakened  by  exhans- 
tion,'  but  each  rested  on  the  night  after  the  battle,  in  ignorance  of  the  red 
condition  and  destination  of  the  other.  Lee  felt  that  his  situation  was  i 
perUoas  one,'  and  early  in  the  evening  be  withdrew  Ewell's  division  from 
Gettysburg  and  the  hills  southeast  of  the  town,  and  began  preparations  for 
a  retreat  toward  the  Potomac,  by  way  of  the  Cumberland  Valley.    Darii^ 

that  night  and  all  the  next  day,*  while  his  army  remained  on 
° '  Seminary  Ridge,  he  sent  away  as  many  of  his  sick  and  wounded 
as  possible,  with  his  enormous  wagon-train  of  baggage,  stores,  and  plunder, 
and  troops  of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  captured  in  Pennsylvania.*  These 
took  the  Chambersburg  and  Hagerstown  roads,  and  were  foUowed  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  by  the  whole  army  along  the  latter  highway,  hy  the 
village  of  Fairfield,*  carrying  with  them  about  four  thousand  prisoner!. 
A  severe  rain-storm  had  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  the  flight 
was  distressing  to  all  who  participated  in  it. 

When  it  was  made  evident  by  the  reports  of  cavalry  scouts,  on  the  night 

of  the  3d,'  that  Lee  was  about  to  retreat,  General  Meade  wm 

urged  by  some  of  his  officers  to  make  an  immediate  advance  oo 
the  Confederate  army.  Great  responsibility  makes  men  conservative  and 
cautious.  It  was  only  about  twenty  days  since  the  command  of  the  Anny 
of  the  Potomac,  at  a  most  critical  time  in  its  history,  with  all  the  inhereot 
responsibilities  of  the  act,  had  been  laid  upon  General  Meade.  This,  and  a 
consideration  of  the  shattered  condition  of  that  army  aft«r  the  great  bcttk, 
made  him  cautious  and  prudent,  and  he  would  not  consent  to  a  renewal 
of  the  conflict  at  Gettysburg.  So  he  lay  there,  quietly  awaiting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disposition  and  plans  of  hb  antagonbt,  imtil  Sunday  morning, 
the  5th,  when  it  was  well  known  that  Lee's  whole  army,  excepting  a  few 
pickets,  was  on  its  way  toward  the  Potomac.     Then,  having  been  re-enforced 


duh  for  th«  csptore  of  their  train.  A  bearj  force  of  infiutr;  tiu  Immediately  aent  to  eo.op«rate  with  aont  •( 
Btoart's  cavalry  In  confronting  thl«  new  danger,  when  Oeneralt  Famiworth  and  Merritt,  acting  aa  tf  tbey  M 
heavy  Infantry  supports,  dashed  forward  over  fences,  and  drove  their  foes  back  In  much  confusion.  In  the  bat  if 
tile  charges  by  which  the  result  was  reached,  Famsworth  was  slain,  and  with  him  many  of  hla  fanTe  mes.  TW 
troops  engaged  in  this  affair,  wlitch  greatly  weaiienod  the  Confederate  attack  on  Ueade's  Unea,  wen  tlw  Tint 
Vermont,  First  Virginia,  and  Eighteenth  Pennsylvania  Oavalry, 

1  When  the  battle  ceased,  the  ammunlLlon  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  becoming  scarce ;  and  of  tfea 
reserves,  only  a  single  brigade  of  Sedgwick's  corps  bad  not,  in  some  way,  participated  In  the  bottle.  Tbe  Anay 
of  Korthern  Virginia  was  equally  exhausted.  The  National  loss  la  men,  IW>m  the  morning  of  the  1st  valU  0» 
evening  of  the  8d  of  Jnly,  was  rc|>orted  by  Meade  to  be  2S,1S<,  of  whom  2,SU  were  killed,  18,7M  wen  amaisili 
and  6,648  were  missing.  A  greater  portion  of  the  latter  were  prisoners.  Lee,  aa  usual,  made  no  report  of  Ui 
leases.  He  spoke  of  them  as  "  severe."  A  careful  estimate,  made  from  varions  statements,  plaoea  tke  i 
at  aboat  80,000,  of  whom  about  14,000  were  prisoners.  Generals  BoiVsdale  and  Gamett  were  killed. 
Armlstead,  Pender,  and  Scmmes  were  mortally  wounded ;'  Generals  Hood  and  Trimble  were  severely  i 
and  Generals  Anderson,  Hampton,  Heth,  Jones,  PetUgrew,  Jenkins,  and  Kemper,  not  so  badly. 

*  ^  Owing  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  the  reduction  of  our  amninnltlon,^  Lee  aiMt,  Im  Hi 
report,  **  a  renewal  of  the  cngngemont  could  not  be  hazarded,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  8appll«a  rendend  ft 
impoflstble  to  continue  longer  where  we  were." 

Uentenadt-Colonel  Freemantle,  of  the  British  army,  who  was  with  Lee,  says,  in  his  namtiva  (pifs  W),  that 
It  was  **  difficult  to  exaggerate  tbe  critical  state  of  affairs,  as  they  appeared  about  thia  time,"  and  deelvca  ft* 
**  General  Lee  and  his  officers  wore  evidently  Impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  situation." 

'  In  his  diary,  July  4,  Colonel  Freemantle  made  the  following  record :  ^  Wagons,  horaea,  mnlea,  aB4  eadS^ 
captured  In  Pennsylvania,  the  solid  advantages  of  this  campaign,  have  been  passing  alowly  aloBg  the  road  tl 
day;  those  taken  by  Ewcll  are  particularly  admired." 

f  See  map  on  page  tt. 
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the  day  before  by  the  advance  division  of  General  Cottch's  militia,  wiio  had 
come  up  from  the  Susquehanna  under  General  W.  F.  Smith,  he  ordered 
Sedgwick's  comparatively  fresh  corps  to  commence  a  direct  pursuit,  and  sent 
Eilpatrick  to  harrasa  the  fugitives  and  destroy  their  train  on  the  Chambers- 
harg  road.  The  greater  part  of  the  army  remained  to  rest,  and  to  sacoor 
the  wounded  and  bury  the  dead. 

Sedgwiclt  overtook  the  rear-guard  of  the  Confederates  ten  miles  from 
Gettysburg,  at  the  Fairfield  Pass  of  South  Mountain,  and  reported  to  Gene- 
rat  Meade  that 'it  was  easily  defensible  by  a  small  force,  against  him. 
Meade  recalled  Sedgwick,  and  determined  to  pat  his  whole  force  in  pur- 
suit, in  a  flank  movement,  by  way  of  Emmettsburg  and  Middletown,  and 
the  lower  passes  of  the  South  Mountain  range,  through  which  he  hoped 
to  strike  his  antagonist's  flank.  He  ordered .  General  French  at  Frederick 
to  send  a  force  to  Turner's  Gap,'  and  with  his  main  body  to  re-occupy 
Harper's  Ferry.  Leaving  a  brigade  each  of  cavalry  and  infantry  to  harrass 
and  delay  the  Confederate  rear,  he  left  Gettysburg,  with  a  greater  portion 
of  the  army,  on  the  6th,  and  crossed  the  mountains  into  the  Antietam 
Valley.     Bnt  he  moved  so  cautiously  and  tardily  that  when,  on 

.       .  ,    r  ■,       ■.  1      •  1^     -i  J»'r.  1868. 

the  12th,'  he  overtook  Lee,  the  latter  w^  strongly  intrenched  on 
a  ridge  covering  the  Potomac  from  Williamsport  to  Falling  Waters,  waiting 
for  the  flood  in  the  river,  caused  by  the  recent  rains,  to  subside,  and  allow 
Llm  to  cross  into  Virginia.  Unfortunately  for  Lee,  General  French  had 
anticipated  Meade's  order,  re-occupied  Harper's  Ferry,  and  sent  a  cavalry 
force  to  destroy  the  pontoon  bridges  which  the  Confederate  commander  had 
left,  under  guard,  at  Falling  Waters.  But  for  the  aocomplishment  of  this 
destruction,  Lee's  army  might  have  passed  over  on  the  day  of  its  arrival  at 
Williamsport ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  make  preparations  anew,  and  also  to 
present  a  bold  front  to  his  pursuers.  He  showed  so  much  strength  when 
they  approached,  that  Meade  spent  the  12th  in  intrenching  and  reconnoiter^ 
ing.  He  desired  to  attack  Lee  the  next  morning,  but  a  majority  of  his 
commanders,  whom  he  consulted  late  that  evening,  decided  against  it. 
Unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility,  he  allowed  his  army  to  remain  inactive 
all  the  next  day.  That  night,' Lee  having  constructed  another  ^ 
bridge  at  Falling  Waters,  passed  the  corps  of  Longstreet  and 
Hill  quietly  over  it  in  the  gloom,  while  Ewell's  forded  the  liver  above  Wil- 
liamsport. The  vigilant  Kilpatrick  had  observed  the  movement  toward  the 
bridge,  and  struck  Hill's  rear-guard  under  the  unfortunate  Pettigrew,  drove 
it  to  the  river,  killed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  men,  and  matle 
fifteen  hundred  of  them  prisoners,  with  three  battle-flags.  Pettigrew  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  Major  Webb,  who  led  the  Sixth  Michigan  Cavalry 
in  a  charge  on  the  occasion,  was  killed.  Kilpatrick's  total  loss  was  one 
hundred  and  five  men.  Thus  ended,  in  utter  discomfiture  and  repulse,  Lee's 
formidable  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  in  the  summer  of  1868.' 

'  Sec  pago  4n, Tolnme  II. 

'  In  th«  ]>repiirat\oii  of  this  nomtlTe  of  the  CTcnts  of  th«  InTaslon,  the  vrlter  has  sniiled  hlmaeli;  fn 
sddltlOD  to  perflonal  obacrmtlons,  and  the  aeconnta,  written  and  omi.  given  him  hy  actors  in  the  seenes.  ef 
the  ofBdal  reports  of  the  opposing  eommanders  and  their  snbordlnate  officers;  nnrratlres  of  correspondents 
with  the  armies,  and  of  Proffessor  Jacobs  and  others  who  have  pnhlished  Interesting  monoaraphs  concern- 
ing the  battle.  Special  acknowledgment  Is  dne  to  Colonel  J.  B.  Bntchelder,  tor  his  eommaniratlona  to  the 
writer  on  the  snbject,  and  bis  admirable  Isometrical  drawing  of  the  battle-Held  of  Gettysbnrg,  whose  acenrsejr 
is  attested  bjr  Oenerol  Heade  and  his  feUow-oommanders  on  that  oeoasloa    It  Is  woixlerfUljr  mtinit*  la  Its 
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7C  VISITS  TO  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

The  writer  visited  the  battle-ground  at  Gettysboig  a  week.after  the  oon- 
fliot,  and  again  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  eaoh  time  with  traveling  com- 
panions  already  mentioned  in  these  pages.  On  the  first  occasion  w< 
encountered  many  difficulties  after  leaving  Philadelphia,  first  in  trying 
unsuccessfully  to  reach  Gettysburg  by  way  of  Harrisburg,  and  then  by 
detention  in  Baltimore,  the  Northern  Central  railway  being  in  the  exclusive 
service  of  the  Government  for  some  days  after  the  battle.  Having  "friends 
at  court,"  we  guned,  through  them,  permission  to  take  passage  in  a,  Govern- 
ment train,  which  we  did  at  ten  o'clock  on  a  pleasant  morning,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Barclay,  the  philanthropist  spoken  of,'  members,  of  both  sexes,  <^ 
the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions,*  and  friends  of  slain  and  badly 
wounded  soldiers. 

On  leaving  Baltimore,  we  saw  the  evidences  of  the  hasty  preparations 
to  repel  the  invaders;'  and  on  the  way  to  Hanover  Junction  we  passed 
several  of  the  block-houses  constructed  for  the  defense  of  the  bridges  on  the 
railway.^  We  dined  at  the  Junction,  where  lay  the  charred  renuuns  of  a 
train  of  cars,  destroyed  by  the  invaders,  and  toward  evening  arrived  at 
Hanover.  There  we  tarried  an  hour,  and  the  writer  visited  the  scene  of 
the  cavalry  fight  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  made  the  sketch  on  page  58. 
We  reached  Gettysburg  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  gladly  accepted 
the  kind  hospitality  of  the  family  of  a  leading  citizen  (David  5L  McConaughy), 
whose  services  before  the  battle,  in  imparting  information,  were  acknowledged 
by  General  Meade.  He,  like  all  other  patriotic  citizens  of  Gettysburg,  had 
opened  his  house  to  the  strangers  who  thronged  the  town ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning*  he  kindly  accompanied  us  to  the  important 
len.'^'  points  on  the  battle-field,  of  whose  scenes  he  had  been  an  eye  and 
ear-witness.  With  him,  in  his  light  carriage,  the  writer  was 
privileged  to  spend  the  entire  day  in  an  inspectwn  of  the  theater  of  the 
drama  chiefly  within  the  National  lines.  We  rode  out  on  the  Bounaogb- 
town  road,  across  llock  Creek,  to  the  heights  on  which  Ewell's  guns  were 
planted ;  and  along  a  by-road  we  went  down  by  the  base  of  Wolf  Hill, 
recrossed  the  creek  where  the  southern  slopes  of 
Gulp's  Hill  touch  it,  and  there  began  to  see  the 
evidences  of  the  struggle  of  Slocum's  corps  with  the 
foe  on  the  right  of  the  National  line.  Unexploded 
conical  shells  were  half-buried  in  the  oak-trees,  whose 
branches  were  cut  and  bruised  by  others;  and  the 
tnuiks  of  nearly  all  were  scarred  so  thickly  with  bnl- 
''  let-marks  for  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  groand,  that 

^  "**""  scarcely  an  inch  together  of  the  untouched  bark 

remained.     Over  the  rocky  slope  of  Gulp's  Hill,  up  which  the  Confederates 

d'UUli,  thowlng  the  moreiiiCDta,  eren  of  nglments,  dartnf  the  ooofllet,  ud  giving  b  perCtet  fanpnuloa  at  tkt 
eT«nt  >  See  note  S,  page  4$, 

>  The  bleaaed  labcin  of  the  Suiltaiy  and  ChrifltUn  Commisstons  OTerjwhere,  will  l)e  hereafter  mentioned. 
We  found  the  memben  bf  each  In  fall  force,  when  we  were  at  Oottyaburg,  with  mppllea  of  erery  kind  aeeditol 
tur  the  aaflMiig  bodies  and  mlnda  of  the  aoldiere.  The  Clulstian  Commiiaion  distributed  at>oat  a  thoasand  boica 
•f  stona  and  publioationt  at  Gettyabnrg.    The  Sanitary  Comailtaion  waa  cqoali/  active  there. 

>Seepage6&.  •  ^re  page  Sa 

*  This  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  manamenta  mentioned  In  the  text  It  was  a  rongfa  piece  of  a  aapUagk 
with  a  figure  8  on  a  smooth  spot,  which  referred  tn  a  regiatiy  made,  that  would  indicate  the  number  '4  bodies 
bailed  there.  Great  care  was  taken  by  the  Unionitu  to  bava  STery  one  of  the  four  thousaDd  dead  bodie*  fbaad 
•n  tha  field,  buried,  and  the  places  of  burial  indicated. 
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in  front  of  Slocum's  lines,  fragments  of  clothing,  aocoutermentfl, 
shells,  and  fire-annB  were  strew^  among  many  new-made  graves,  some  in  the 
form  of  trenches,  in  which  a  nnmber  of  the  dead  were  buried  together,  with 
some  mde  monament  to  mark  the  spot. 

Passing  over  Culp's  Hill  among  the  debris  of  battle,  along  the  linie  of 
breastworks  depicted  on  page  70,  we  came  to  the  open  field  where  Wads- 
worth  was  stationed,  between  Culp's  Hill  and  Cemetery  Hill.  There  were 
the  monnds  of  several  batteries,  and  on  the  wooded  slope  in  front  were  the 
marks  of  a  severe  struggle.  Southward  we  could  see  Round  Top,  nearly 
three  miles  distant,  and  toward  it  we  rode  by  way  of  the  Cemetery,  whose 
fences  were  gone  and  grounds  were  furrowed  by  shot  and  shell.  There  we 
et,vr  the  result  of  Howard's  foresight  and  kindness,  in  the  preservation  of  the 
monnments  he  had  caused  to  be  laid  prone  on  the  ground.  One  granite 
shaft,  standing  upright,  had  received  a  spent  ball  point-blank,  which  bruised 
bnt  did  not  break  the  stone.  In  all  that  region  the  effects  of  the  heavy  can- 
nonade on  the  3d'  were  visible  at  evei-y  turn.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  sol- 
diers were  buried,  but  those  of  the  hoi-ses,  some  untouched  and  some  a-con- 
aaming  by  fire,  were  .^    _^    -_ .  -r    - 

scattered  thickly  over 
the  fields,  especially 
where  Hancock's  bat- 
teries were,  and  along 
the  Taneytown  road, 
near  Meade's  head- 
quarters. No  less  than 
eight  dead  horses  were 
lying  near  a  farm-house 
(Mr.  Trossel's),  as  seen 
in  the  engraving ;  and 
dnring  our  ride  within 
the  Union  lines  wc  s.-jw 
the  remains  of  not  less 
than  two  hundred  of  these  noble  brutes,  many  of  them  on  fire,  the  smoke  of 
which,  with  the  effluvium  of  decomposition  everywhere,  filled  the  whole 
region  of  Gettysburg  with  unpleasant  odors. 

After  sketching  Meade's  head-quartei-s,'  we  passed  down  the  Taneytown 
road  a  short  distance,  and  turned  into  a  rough  by-way  that  led  over  to  the 
Emmettsburg  road,  at  the  northern  slope  of  Little  Round  Top.  From  that 
eminence  we  had  an  excellent  general  view  of  the  battle-field  between  it  and 
tf  rj /;  ^     V  ^     -~,^  ^  Gettysburg.    As  we  descend- 

2t.,i^mKm>  .a'A.  i^X\^M'd^.  ,vi  ed  to  the  road,  we 

saw  the  gi-aves  of 
several  Massachu- 
setts soldiers,  at  the 
heads  of  which 
their  companions 
SBATB  OS  THi  mu)  or  sarmBinM.  bad     placed    small     boards. 


SCKNK   NKAR  TllK  TANSTTOWK    KOAD. 
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with  the  name  and  regiment  marked  on  each,  and  planted  a  small  evergnen 
close  by,  a  tender  memorial  of  heavenly  emotions  in  the  midst  of  the  helliih 
deeds  of  war.  We  passed  on  to  the  peach-orchanl  so  prominent  in  th« 
records  of  the  battle,  and  then  rode  back  to  Gettysburg,  observing  the  ietds 
on  our  right,  over  which  Pickett  swept  with  his  division  to  the  attack  of 
Hancock,'  thickly  strewn  with  the  graves  of  men  and  horses,  the  foraer 
marked  by  small  head-boards,  and  the  latter  distinguished  by  large  monndi' 
Expecting  to  revisit  Gettysburg  soon,  we  did  not  then  go  over  the  Cod- 
federate  line  of  battle.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  rioting  the 
head-quarters  of  the  benevolent  Commissions,  already  mentioned ;  the  boepi- 
tals  of  the  National  wounded,  in  the  town,  and  the  College  where  the  Cm- 
federate  sick  and  wounded  lay.  Sad,  indeed,  were  the  sights  that  met  i 
Many,  mostly  young  men,  were  maimed  in  every  conceivable 
way  by  every  kind  of  weapon  and  missile,  the  most  fiend- 
ish of  which  was  an  explosive  and  a  poisoned  bullet,  repre- 
sented in  the  engravings  a  little  more  than  half  the  size  of 
the  originals,  procured  from  the  battle-field  there  by  the 
writer.  These  were  sent  by  the  Confederates.  Whether 
any  were  ever  used  by  the  Nationals,  the  writer  is  not  in- 
formed. One  (figure  a)  was  made  to  explode  in  the  body 
"  of  a  man,  and  the  other  (figure  b)  to  leave  a  deadly  poison 
in  him,  whether  the  bullet  lodged  in  or  passed  through  him.* 

Among  the  Confederates  wounded  at  the  College  were  boys  of  \etitr 

'  8«  pace  Tl  '  S««  lafi  iT. 

'  Figure  a  tvpraMiits  the  explmtre  ballet  The  perpendienlar  stem,  with  a  plcre  of  thin  ropprr  Mkxni. 
find  a  heiid  over  it,  f»f  btillet  motul,  flucd  a  cavity  In  the  bullet  proper,  bi-hiv  It,  as  se«n  in  the  eBgnvta^  1: 
tbo  bottom  of  the  cavity  waa  ftilniliuittng  powder.  When  the  ballet  struck,  the  mumentam  wooM  caaw  Ui 
eopper  inverted  dUlt  to  flatten,  and  allow  the  point  of  the  stem  tu  strike,  and  e.vplod«  the  talmlnatlif  pea^R. 
when  the  bullet  wiulil  be  rent  Inhi  Ihwments  which  would  laeerato  the  victim.  In  flgore  b  Uw  balM  |nK 
wn*  hollowed,  into  which  was  inserted  nnothrr.  also  holliiw,  conUinIng  potsrai.  Th«  latter,  beln(  l«sa,««' 
slip  ont  and  remain  in  the  rlctlm's  body  or  limb,  with  Its  freight  of  poison.  If  th«  boBet  proper  ihoaU  lea 
througli. 

It  may  b«  here  remarked  that  wonder  is  often  expressed  becsnac  of  the  eompantively  anall  le«  •(  tt  a 
great  battles  The  explanation  Ilea  In  the  fact  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  combatants  are  highly  eicM  i: 
the  time  of  action,  and  as  a  general  rule,  when  raising  the  muaket  to  fire,  bring  it  np  with  a  Jerk  that  Babt:k> 
elevation  of  th«  piece,  when  fired,  too  great  The  writer  observed  In  the  woods  on  Cali>°s  Hill,  bet»en  a» 
lines  of  combatants,  the  ballet  marks  on  the  trees  were  thicker  at  «  height  atmre  «  mao'a  head  thaa  b«l>«  ^- 
Again,  in  all  armies  there  are  a  vast  nomber  of  oowanls  and  Incomiietents,  who  actually  "  lose  their  asasR*^ 
action,  and  perform  acc«>rYlingly.  In  a  report  of  the  number  and  condition  of  the  amall  arms  picked  up  <■  "•* 
field  of  Oettysbnrg,  appears  the  curious  Ihct,  that  of  S7,&M  gathered  np,  at  least  £4,000  were  loaded.  Ow-— ■' 
contained  two  loads  each,  and  many  contained  ten  loada,  showing  that  the  bearers 
of  (hem  had  loaded  bnt  did  not  ilrv.  In  some  the  balls  were  put  in  before  the 
powder,  and  in  many  Instances  a  large  number  of  cartridges  were  found  In  one 
musket,  having  been  put  in  without  being  torn.    In  one  percussion  smooth-bure  . 

musket  were 
found  IS  bul- 
lets, OS  buck- 
shot, and  a 
corresponding 
quantity  of 
powder,  mixed 
irsTRiAX  otrs  at  aBrrTsnuto.  together.      It 

ho*  been  estt- 
nuted  by  expert^  that  a  soldier  in  battle  fire;  away,  on  on  arerage,  Us  weight  in 
lead,  before  he  kills  n  man. 

Tbo  elTeet  of  blows  u{Km  fire-arms  in  battle  Is  often  very  cnriona.  Lleatenaat 
C  A.  Alvord^  Jr„  of  Oeneral  Oaldwell'a  staO;  who  was  In  the  Battle  of  Oettyibnrg,  haa  la  h\»t 
Austrian  muaket,  which  was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball  while  In  the  hands  of  a  soldier,  bent  la  the  tma  tn*  ' 
the  eneravlng,  and  nearly  every  scrvw  of  the  piece  wrenched  ftom  its  position,  without  being  kaodced  lh<a  * 
hand  of  the  b«arer.    The  writer  saw  la  the  street  at  Oeltyaburg,  a  12-pound  biasa  eaanon,  with  a  hfrtest  6i 


wor^cDCD  cAmo*  *' 
carl  ISBUB& 
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ags,  and  men  who  had  been  forced  into  the  ranks  sgainst  their  wills ; '  and  a 
large  portion  of  them  were  even  then  satisfied  that  on  the  part  of  the  slave- 
holders, for  whose  special  benefit  the  rebellion  had  been  begun,  it  had  been 
made,  as  thousands  expressed  it  later  in  the  contest,  "  The  rich  man's  war 
and  the  poor  man's  fight."  At  a  late  hour  wo  left  these  scenes  of  woe 
and  returned  to  Mr.  McConaughy's,  where  we  passed  another  night,  and 
departed  for  Baltimore  the  next  morning  on  a  cattle-train  of  cars,  which 
.  bore  several  hundred  Confederate  prisoners,  destined  for  Fort  Delaware, 
on  the  Delaware  River,  which  was  used  for  the  safe-keeping  of  captives 
during  a  great  portion 
of  the  war.  We  ar- 
rived in  Baltimore  in 
the  evening  in  time  to 
take  the  cars  for  Phila- 
delphia, whence  the 
writer  went  homeward, 
reaching  the  City  of 
New  York  when  the 
great  "Draft  riot,"  arf 
it  was  called,  at  the 
middle  of 
July'  was  at 

its  height,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  a  mob. 
The  writer,  with  friends,  revisited  Gettysburg  in  September,  1866,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  go  over  nearly  the  entire  ground  on  which  the  battle 
was  fought,  in  the  company  of  Professor  Stoever,  of  Pennsylvapia  College, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warner,  who  had  thoroughly  studied  the  localities  and 
incidents  of  the  battle.  Industry  had  changed  the  aspects  of  the  theater  of 
strife  since  our  first  visit,  but  many  scars  yet  remained.  Tradition  had 
already  treasured  up  a  thousand  touching  stories  of  the  conflict ;  and  John 
Bnms,  a  solitary  "  hero  of  Gettysburg,"  was  yet  a  resident  of  the  place,  but 
absent  at  the  time  of  our  visit  It  would  be  aif  interesting  task  to  here 
record  the  many  incidents  of  personal  courage,  sublime  fortitude,  holy  self- 
denial,  patient  suffering,  and  Christian  sympathy,  at  Gettysburg  and  else- 
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monla,  and  Its  bttll  about  half-way  ooL  It  hod  been  Btrack  by  a  heavy  aoUd  shot,  which  .made  the  piece  recnll 
an  Hddcntj  aad  awiftly,  that  Ita  uwn  boll  waa  made,  by  the  mumentiim,  to  rash  to  the  muzzle,  where  It  was 
arrested  by  the  crushed  edge  of  the  bore  at  that  point. 

'  Then  were  some  Friends,  or  Qoakers,  (Wim  North  Carolina,  In  the  battlf  at  Qettysbarg,  who  were  forced 
Into  the  ranks,  tint  vho,  fimiu  the  beginning  to  the  end,  refnseU  to  fight  They  were  (Vein  Guilford  County 
which  was  mostly  settled  by  their  sect,  anil  who,  asthe  writer  can  testify  by  personal  observation,  pn  seiited  the 
only  i«glon  in  that  State  where  the  evidences  of  thria  which  free  labor  gave  in  a  land  cursed  by  ulavery  might 
be  seen.  These  excellent  people  were  robbed  and  plundered  by  the  Confederates  without  mercy.  About  n  dozen 
of  them  were  in  Lee's  army  at  Oettysbarg,  and  were  among  the  prisoners  captured  there.  They  had  steadil.v  borne 
practical  testimony  to  the  strength  of  their  principles  In  opposing  war.  They  were  subjected  to  great  crneltU-s. 
0ns  of  them,  who  refhsed  t/>  light,  was  ordered  by  his  colonel  to  be  shot  ^  sqaad  of  twelve  men  were  dmwn  up 
to  shoot  him.  They  loved  him  aaa  brother,  because  of  his  goodness,  and,  when  ordered  to  fire,  every  man  refused. 
The  rrmslnder  of  the  oonpany  was  called  np,  and  ordered  to  shoot  the  first  twelve  If  they  did  not  execnte  the 
order.  The  Intended  victim  folded  his  band^  ralse<l  bis  eyes,  and  said,  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do  f^  The  entire  company  threw  down  their  muskets,  and  reflised  to  obey  the  order.  Their 
ciaiperated  captain,  with  n  horrid  oath,  tried  to  ahoot  him  with  hli  platol.  The  cap  \MnId  not  exi.lods.  Then 
he  daahed  upon  him  with  his  horse,  but  the  meek  conscript  was  .unharmed-  Just  then  a  charge  of  some  of 
Ueade's  troops  drove  the  Confederates  from  their  position,  and  the  Qnaker  became  a  prisoner.  He  and  his  co- 
rsligionisU  were  sent  to  Fort  Delaware,  when  the  f.ict  was  made  known  to  soms  of  their  sect  in  FhiUdelphia. 
It  was  laid  befora  th«  Prasidest,  and  he  ordered  thsir  release. 
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where,  related  to  the  writer  at  different  times ;  bat  it  is  not  his  pronnoe  to 
do  so  in  this  chronicle.'  Yet  there  is  one  incident,  related  hj  Profesaor 
Stoever,  as  coming  under  his  own  -observation,  which  so  vividly  illnstratcs 
the  character  of  a  true  man  and  Christian  soldier,  that  it  should  not  be  left 
unrecorded,  and  is  here  given.  When  orders  were  issued  for  the  army  to 
li^  pursue  Lee,*  General  O.  O.  Howard,  commanding  the  Siath  Corps,  hastened 
to  the  bedside  of  Captain  Griffith,  one  of  his  beloved  staffofficers,  who  had 
received  a  mortal  wound.  After  a  few  words,  the  General  opened  his  New 
Testament,  read  the  14th  chapter  of  John,  and  then,  kneeling,  commended 
his  dying  friend  to  God.  An  embrace  and  a  harried  farewell  followed,  and 
so  the  friends  parted,  never  to  meet  again  on  the  earth.  That  night  Csptun 
Griffith  died,  and  Howard,  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  bivouacked  in  a  drenching  rain 
near  the  base  of  the  South  Mountain  range. 

Soon  afler  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  purchased 
seventeen  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  Evergreen  Cemetery,  on  Cemetery 
Hill,  near  that  village,  for  the  purpose  of  a  burial-place  for  aU  the  Union 
soldiers  who  fell  in  that  battle.  On  the  19th  of  November  following,  the 
ground  was  consecrated,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  members  of  his  cabinet,  the  governors  of 
several  States,  generals  of  the  army,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  other  citizens 
Edward  Everett  delivered  an  oration,  and  President  Lincoln  a  brief  hot 
remarkable  and  touching  dedicatory  address.' 

>  Alter  the  Battle  of  Oettjabarg,  tho  bodj  of  n  Union  soldier  was  ftmnd  in  a  secluded  spot,  partly  reellalaf. 
In  his  cold  band  was  an  ambrotjpe  likeness  of  three  little  children,  opon  which  bis  open,  bot  then  njltntft 
ha<l  erldentljr  been  pulng  at  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  A  notice  of  the  <kct  waa  given  in  a  FhUadalpUs 
paper.  Public  curl/islty  waa  excited,  for  there  was  no  clew  to  the  name  of  the  soldier.  Copies  of  the  ambrotjpe 
were  ms'Te.  Ihe  touching  story  foimd  Its  way  ifarongh  iinmerons  newspapers,  with  a  deeertptinn  of  the  soldier 
and  the  faces  of  tho  three  children.  By  this  means  the  widowed  mother  ws«  informed  of  the  tus  of  On  hasland 
and  hther.  The  soldier  proved  to  he  Sergeant  Hnnnlston  of  Portvllle,  In  Western  New  Tork,  and  to  bit  affllctrf 
fitmily  Dr.  J,  F.  Bonma,  of  Philadelphia,  conveyed  the  precloos  ambrotype,  and  some  anbetantlal  presents  turn 
dtiiena  of  Philarielphta,  early  In  January,  18M. 

'  See  page  74. 

»  The  following  Is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Llncoln^s  remarks; — 

**Ibnracore  and  seven  years  ago  onrfbthera  bronghtfbrthnpon  this  continent  anew  nation,  conceived  la 
liberty,  an  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  eqnaL  Now  we  are  engaged  In  a  gre&tdTH 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endnre.  We  are  met « 
n  great  battle-Seld  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  pertlon  of  It  ■•  the  final  raatlng-plaoe  of  Ihoie  wke 
hers  gave  their  Urea  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  shonid  do  tUa 
But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecmte,  we  cannot  hallow  this  gronnd.  The  bnve  nica, 
living  and  dead,  who  straggled  hero,  have  conieorated  It  fiir  above  oar  power  to  add  or  dettncC  Tin  world  wU 
little  note  or  long  remember  what  we  ray  here,  bat  It  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  b  for  as,  the  Bv- 
tng,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  nnnnlshed  work  that  they  have  thna  Ikr  so  nobly  eanled  on.  It  la  >  ' 
for  ns  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  on  that  trom  these  honored  dead  we  take  in 
devotion  to  that  caaee  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  fnll  measnre  of  devotion  ;  that  we  here  highly  r 
that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  la  vain;  that  the  nation  shall,  ander  Ood,  hare  a  new  Urth  of  ftnsdon;  i 
governments  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  paopU,  shall  not  perish  tma  the  Mith." 
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CHAPTER     III. 

POUnOAL  ACTAIBS.— BI0T8  tN  NKVT  TOBE.— HOBQAKV  BAID  HOSTH  OV  THB  OHIO. 

HE  escape  of  Lee  into  Virginia,  with  the  remainder  of 
his  army,  his  artillery,  and  spoils,  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  the  loyal  people  of  the  country,  and  the 
commander  of  ihe  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  freely- 
charged  with  tardiness,  orercantiousness,  and  even 
^^^_^__  incompetency — alleged  caases  for  which  Hooker,  had 
^^^f^'-'  been  relieved  of  command.  General  officers  of  merit, 
bat  of  different  temperament,  who  had  urged  him  to  more  energetic  action, 
added  the  weight  of  their  opinions  to  the  censorious  judgment  of  the 
ooknowing  multitude ;  and  criminations  and  recriminations  followed,  which 
were  perfectly  intelligible  only  to  military  experts.  It  is  not  the  province 
of  the  writer  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  this  matter,  and  he  leaves  the  recorded 
facts  with  readers  competent  to  do  so.' 

The  public  disappointment  was  of  brief  duration.  The  victory  for  the 
National  cause  was  too  decisive  and  substantial  to  allow  regret  to  interfere 
trith  rejoicing.  The  battle  had  been  won  by  Meade  and  his  army,  and  that 
was  quite  sufficient  for  the  contemplation  of  those  who  saw  in  men  only  the 
instraments  for  achieving  the  triumph  of  great  and  good  principles — ^the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  golden  rule.  They  saw  in  the  discomfiture  of 
the  army  of  the  conspirators  against  those  principles  a  victory  of  righteous- 
neeg  over  unrighteotisness — of  light  over  darkness — of  democracy  over  an 
oligarchy — of  God  over  Satan.  They  believed  that  the  turning  point  in  the 
war  had  been  reached,  and  that  the  victories  of  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg, 
occurring  simultaneonsly  in  widely-separated  regions  of  the  Republic,  were 
sure  prophecies  of  the  ultimate  and  perhaps  speedy  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion. And  so  the  President,  as  the  representative  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  faith  and  patriotism  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  country,  called  upon 
the  latter,  in  a  public  proclamation,*  to  set  apart  a  time  in  the 
near  future,*  "  to  be  observed  as  a  day  for  National  thanks^ving,  i^ 
praise,  and  prayer,'*  to  Almighty  God,  "  for  the  wonderful  things 
he  had  done  in  the  nation's  behalf,  and  to  invoke  the  influence  of         "*" 

'  On  the  SSth  of  Angast,  an  elegant  sword  was  presented  to  General  Meade  by  the  officers  of  tbe  dtrfslon 
"f  Pcnnay Ivania  Iteserres — ^a  token  of  affoctton  and  esteem  which  had  been  onlered  before  tbe  BattTd  of  Oettys- 
b"tf.  TTie  presentation  ceremonies  took  place  at  the  head-qnartcra  of  General  Crawford,  fn  Virginia,  and  the 
[raestatlnn  speech  was  made  by  him.  The  handle  of  the  sword  was  gold,  Inlaid  with  diamonds  and  ^lble^Uld 
•a  tlie  scsbhanl  were  inscribed  the  names  of  eleven  battles  In  which  the  Pennsyhranta  Reserves  had  been 
rapged,  from  MecbanlcSTlllo  to  Oettysbntg.  A  large  number  of  officers  of  the  army,  tbe  GoTemor  of  Penn- 
^iTSDla,  and  seyeral  members  of  Congress,  were  present  A  similar  token  of  e«teem  had  Veen  agreed  npon,  to 
ie  prtsentGd  lo  the  now  slnln  General  Iteynolds. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  a  horse  and  acconterments,  swonl  and  belt,  were  presented  to  General  Sedgwick, 
Hmoandlng  the  Sixth  Corps,  by  tbe  officers  of  the  second  division  of  the  Second  Corps,  which.  h»  had  com- 
raaded.   The  eemnony  was  at  Warrenton,  and  General  Meade  and  staff  partlelpated  In  It: 
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His  Holj  Spirit,  to  sabdae  the  anger  which  has  prodaced  and  m  loi^  «o»- 
tained  a  needless  and  cruel  rebellion ;  to  change  the  hearts  of  the  insnrgraita; 
to  guide  the  counsels  of  the  Crovemment  with  wisdom  adequate  to  so  great  a 
national  emergency,  and  to  visit  with  tender  care  and  consolation,  throagb- 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  laud,  all  those  who,  through  the  Ticitti- 
tudes  and  marches,  voyages,  battles,  and  sieges,  had  been  brought  to  safer 
in  mind,  body,  or  estate ;  and  finally  to  lead  the  whole  nation,  through  pathi 
of  repentance  and  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  back  to  the  perfect  enjoj- 
ment  of  uni<m  and  fraternal  peaoe" '    And  the  Secretary  of  State,  tati^ed 

that  the  rebellion  would  soon  be  crushed,  sent*  a  cheering  circabr 
*  tsS.'**    ^®*'*®'"  *"  *^^  diplomatic  agents  of  the  Republic  abroad,  in  whick 

he  recited  the  most  important  events  of  the  war  to  that  time; 
declared  that  "the  country  showed  no  sign  of  exhaustion  of  money,  material, 
or  men;"  that  our  loan  was  "purchased  at  par  by  our  <»tizens  at  the 
average. of  $1,200,000  daily,"  and  that  gold  was  selling  in  our  raariiet  at 
33  to  28  per  cent,  premium,  while  in  the  insnrcectionary  region  it  ooounanded 
twelve  hundred  per  cent  premium."  • 

But  while  the  loyal  people  were  rejoicing  because  of  the  great  delivetaaee 
at  Gettysburg,  and  the  Government  was  preparing  for  a  final  and  decinrc 

>  Od  (be  day  when  the  loyd  people  were  uaombled  for  the  pnrposea  wt  forth  la  thii  pndumtioa,  m 
flawlBC  wtth  the  spirit  of  Ohrtotlanltj,  an  effleiml  address  by  the  lewler  of  the  Oaiis|i(>mton«  at  KMboMri,  m 
md  to  the  soldiers  of  Iise's  army,  then  oon&ontlng  Meade's  on  the  Bappabannock,  in  which  the  lbUinrti( 
paragraph  occarreil :  **  Your  enemy  continues  a  stmggle.  In  which  oar  final  trlnmph  most  be  tnerttable.  Ud^ 
elated  with  their  recent  snocesses,  they  imafclne  that  temporary  rereree*  can  qoell  yonr  aplilts  er  thakt  jm 
determination,  and  they  ore  now  gatheriag  heavy  masses  for  a  general  inrasion,  In  the  rain  liope  that  by  to- 
perate  efforts  sncoeas  mny  at  length  be  reached.  Tim  know  too  well,  my  coantrymen,  what  they  mtn  bf 
■access.  Their  malignant  rage  aims  at  nothing  lees  than  the  extermination  of  yooraelree,  jnar  wlvee^  sad  yMr 
children.  They  seek  to  destroy  what  they  cannot  plonder.  Tliey  pmpoae  as  spoils  of  Tieiocy  that  your  kaMS 
shall  be  partitioned  among  wretches  whose  atrocions  croelty  has  stamped  In&my  on  their  goremmeoL  ntr 
design  to  Incite  aerrile  Insurrection  knd  light  the  flres  of  Incendiarism  whenerer  they  can  reach  yonr  lraaM>,ial 
they  debauch  an  Inferior  taoe,  heretafore  doeile  and  eoBtenled,  by  promising  them  the  indalgence  of  the  eriM 
paseiuns  ss  the  price  of  their  treachery.  Conselons  of  their  Inability  to  prevail  by  legitimate  warCur,  nut  iKif 
to  maico  peace,  lest  they  should  be  burled  flrom  their  seats  of  power,  the  men  who  now  rale  in  WaahlB|iB 
rsAne  even  to  confer  oo  the  sattfcet  of  patting  an  end  to  oalrage*  whieh  diagraea  •«  age,  or  llatea  tsaaf 
feation  for  conducting  tfao  war  according  to  the  usages  of  dvlltzatton.^ 

No  man  in  the  C<infedenicy  knew  better  than  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  willing  associate  ef  Urn  Conapiratin  h 
(rime,  the  absolute  antmthfhlness  of  ths  charges  with  which  that  paragraph  waa  bnrdeoed ;  yet,  ia  ebediwi 
to  the  diabolical  spirit  which  incited  the  rel>ellion,  he  allowed  his  soldiers  and  the  people  to  be  thus  deerin' 
and  wronged,  that  he  might,  aided  by  a  merciless  conscription  then  in  operation,  llll  his  shattered  amy,  sal  h 
■uke  the  soldiers  fight  with  the  idea  that  they  were  eoatonding  with  crnel  SKragea,  who  daarrred  ■•  faartK 
The  raising  of  the  black  flag  could  not  have  been  more  wicked  In  intent.     . 

Darl8*s  address,  countersigned  by  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  was  dated  August  i,  IMS.  Tlie  allaslon  la  ftt 
dosing  tentenoe  of  the  alMre  paragraph  is  explained  by  the  Ihct  that,  on  the  4th  of  Jaly,  wlien  Daris  lelte» 
fldent  that  Lee  was  victorious  at  Qettysburg,  Instead  of  preparing  to  fly  before  a  ccmquering  army,  as  he  nsBf 
wa^  he  sent  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  "Vice-President*  of  the  Confederacy,  to  Fortress  Monroe,  with  taHnf- 
tlons  to  proceed  to  WaahlngtoB  and  lay  befcre  the  President  "a  eomranntcailon  in  wtiUnglrnna  Jeflnaea  IMl 
Commandcr-In-Chlef  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Confedcnite  States,  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  Oomoisad* 
in-Cblefof  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  Stales."  Stephens  proceeded  to  Tortress  Monroe  In  the  fit 
of-tmce  boat,  and  said  In  a  note  addreased  to  Admiral  S.  H.  Lee,  *■  I  desire  to  proee&l  dieeetly  to  WaaUagtaals 
the  steamer  Torpedo."  Lee  referred  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  refhsed  t»allow  Stephsosts 
go  to  Waablngton,  the  customary  channels  fur  commantcatlon  being  all  that  was  necdfhL 

Stephens's  mission  seemed  to  have  a  twofold  object,  namely,  to  seek,  by  an  official  reeepUon  at  WaaUst- 
ton,  a  reeugnltlon  by  the  Government  of  the  existence  of  a  real  government  %t  Richmond ;  also  I  f  Lea  (si  It  «■ 
expected  he  would  by  the  time  Stephens  should  reach  the  capital)  was  m.irchlng  In  triumph  oa  rhlladelpUs,  k 
demand  pence  npon  terms  of  the  absolute  Independenco  of  the  **  Confederate  States.*'  A**  Rebel  WarCIeffc,*li 
Ua  diary,  under  date  of  July  10th,  wrote :  "  We  know  all  about  the  mission  of  Vice-President  Stephens  It  «■ 
Ill-timed  for  suooess.  At  Washington  newa  bad  been  received  of  the  defeat  of  Oencnl  Lee."  On  the  llih  ki 
recorded:  "Again  the  JOtg^Ur^,  edited  by  Mitchell,  the  Irishman,  is  urging  the  PicsideBt  to  setae  arbltrwy 
liower."    On  that  day  news  reached  Rldimond  that  Lee  had  been  driven  across  the  Potomac. 

'  According  to  a  report  of  Memminger,  the  Coitfedemte  "  Secretory  of  the  Treasury,"  the  CbaiedeRste  iM. 
«B  the  Kih  of  August,  1888,  was  over  tMO,<IOIl,00(lh  equally  divided  between  Trsasnry  Botes,  and  bends  Ibio  vtM 
eoirency  had  been  Aiaded. 
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itruggle  with  its  foes,  leading  politidiAns  of  the  Peace  Faction,  evidently  in 
affiliation  with  the  disloyal  secret  organization  known  as  KnighU  of  the 
OoldeH  Circle,*  were  using  every  means  in  their  power  to  defeat  the  patriotic 
purposes  of  the  loyalists,  and  to  stir  up  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States 
to  ft  counter-revolution.  This  had  been  their  course  for  several  months 
doling  the  dark  hours  of  the  Republic,  before  the  dawn  at  Gettysburg ;  and 
the  more  strenuous  appeared  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  suppress  the 
rebellion,  the  more  intense  was  their  zeal  in  opposii^  them. 

This  opposition  was  specially  exhibited  when  the  President  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Congress,  passed  in  April,  1862,  "for -the  enroll- 
ment  of  the  National  forces,"  and  authorizing  the  Executive  to  make  drafts, 
at  his  discretion,  from  such  enrolled  citizens  for  service  in  the  army.*    The 
President  refrained  from  resorting  to  this  extreme  measure  so  long  as  the 
public  safety  would  allow.     Finally,  in  consequence  of  the  great  discourage- 
ments to  volunteering  produced  by  the  Peace  Faction,  he  issued  a 
proclamation*  for  a  Draft  to  begin  in  July,  and  caused  the  appoint-     *  JJjJ^*" 
ment  of  an  enrolling  board  in  every  Congressional  district.  -  This 
was  made  the  pretext  for  inaugurating  a  counter-revolution  in  the  Free-labor 
States,  which  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  had  been  promised,  and  which  their 
dupes  were  expecting;'  and  organized  resistance  to  the  measure  instantly 
appeared,  general  and  formidable.    The  politicians  of  the  Peace  Faction 
denounced  the  law  and  all  acts  under  it  as  despotic  and  unconstitutional, 
and  a  hitherto  obscure  lawyer,  named  McCunn,  wlio  had  been  elected  to  the 
bench  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  Opposition,  so  formally  decided.     He 
was  sustained  by  the  decision  of  three  respectable  judges  of  the  SufM^me 
Court  of  Pennsylvania — Lowrie,  Woodward,  and  Thompson — and,  with  this" 
legal  sanction,  the  politicians  opposed  the  Draft  with  a  high  hand. 

In  the  mean  time  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Sabea* 
Corpus  and  the  practice  of  arbitrary  arrests  had  become  a  subject  for  the 
bitter  denunciations  of  the  Peace  Faction,  They  were  specially  «xoitcd  to 
opposition  by  the  arrest  and  punishment,  under  military  authority,  of  G.  L. 
Yallandigham,  late  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  and  the  most  oonspicooas 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  the  West.  This  politician,  possessing  ability 
and  pluck,  was  ver}'  busy  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  disaffection  to  the  Govern- 
toent  in  the  spring  of  1863.  On  the  13th  of  April,  General  Bumside,  then 
in  command  o£  a  military  department  .which  included  Ohio,  issued  a  general 
order  for  the  suppression  of  seditious  speech  and  action,  then  seriously 
affecting  the  public  service  by  discouraging  enlistments.    It  declared  that 

'  8e«  page  1$T,  Tolnme  I. 

*  8«  nt\x  u  Ibo  SOth  of  Angnst,  ISCt,  General  McClellui,  then  In  commiuid  of  tk«  Army  af  the  PotOBMy 
Inl  naimmendi^t  each  enroilineDt  and  eonacriptton.  The  Act  of  April  lS,<lii61,  prorlded  for  the  enrallmeHt  of 
>ll  tblc-hodled  nuMDllne  eitlzcna.  Including  aliens  who  had  declared  their  intentlont  to  become  neturalUed, 
betreen  the  agn  of  eighteen  and  forty-flTe  jrears;  those  between  twenty  and  thirty-fire  to  constllnte  the  first 
dm,  ud  all  others  the  second  class.  The  President  was  onthorlzed  to  make  a  draft  from  these  after  the  1st  of 
inly  BMt  snecer<ling  (1962),  the  person  so  drafted  not  to  serve  In  the  armies  for  more  than  three  years.  A  oom- 
raotstlnn  of  three  hnndrcd  dollars  might  be  received  In  Ileo  of  such  service ;  and  the  heads  of  ezecn*,lve  depart- 
ments, Kntlonftl  Jadges,  Governors  of  States,  the  only  son  of  a  widow,  or  of  an  aged  ami  inflnn  Ihth^r,  dependent 
for  his  sapport  on  the  kbor  of  snch  son ;  the  father  of  motherless  dependent  children  nuler  twelve  years  of  age, 
nrlhe  only  adult  brother  of  snch  children,  being  orphans;  or  the  residue  of  a  family,  of  which  two  membsn 
might  be  In  the  service,  were  exempted.  This  Act  was  passed  in  each  boas*  if  Congress  by  a  party  vote,  th* 
RepnMlesins  in  Us  &vor  and  the  Opposition  against  It  It  received  In  the  Sonate  S&ysas  to  11  ntys,  wd  in  th* 
other  HuuM  115  veas  t(>  41  says. 

<8eepag*4S. 
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VALLANDIGHAM  SENT  TO   THE   CONFEDERATES. 


*  Utj* 

1868. 

conduct. 

^  >  April  Sa. 


CLEMSNT  U    VALLAHDlGnAIL 


usfie. 


persons  who  shonld  "  commit  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemies  of  our 
oonntry  should  be  tried  as  spies  and  traitors,  and,  if  convicted,  should  suffer 

death."  "It  must  be  distinctly  on. 
derstood,"  said  the  order,  "  that  trea- 
son, expressed  or  implied,  vill  not 
be  tolerated  in  this  department."  In 
defiance  of  this  order  (whose  specifi- 
cations of  ofienses  were  clear'),  Vii- 
landigham  continued  his  seditions 
speeches,  and  denounced  the  order 
itself.*  He  was  arrested  at  his  own 
house  in  Dayton,  Ohio,' 
on  a  chanje  of  havinj 
been  guilty  of  trcasonablt 
He  was  tried  by  a  conrt- 
martial  convened  at  Cin- 
cinnati,* over  which  Brig- 
adier-General R.  B.  Potter  presided; 
and  was  convicted,  and  sentenced*  to  close  confinenient  in  a  fortress  fortbe 
remainder  of  the  war.  This  sentence  was  modified  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  directed  him  to  be  sent  within  the  military  Ibes  of  the 
Confederates,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  returning  without  leave,  to  snfier  the 
penalty  prescribed  by  the  court.  Judge  Leavitt,  of  the  United  States  DL«- 
trict  Court  of  Ohio,  refused  an  application  for  a  writ  of  Sabeas  Corput  it 
his  case,  and  the  convict  was  passed  by  General  Rosecrans  toward  the  Con- 
federate lines.  Yallandigham  being  of  use  to  the  conspirators  in  Ohio,  and 
none  at  all  in  their  own  dominions,  his  ungrateful  "Southern  friends," for 
whose  cause  he  had  labored,  treated  him  with  the  indifierence  they  would 
exhibit  toward  a  poor  relation.'  Disappointed  and  disgusted,  he  soon  Idi 
their  society,  escaped  from  Wilmington,  and  sailed  to  Nassau  in  a  block*d^ 
runner,  and  finally  found  his  way  to  Canada,  where  he  enjoyed  congenial 
society  among  his  refugee  friends  from  the  "  Confederate  States,"  with  whom 
he  was  in  sympathy.  Meanwhile,  the  Democratic  Convention  of  Ohio  had 
nominated  him  for  Governor. 

The  arrest  of  Yallandigham  produced  intense  excitement  throughout  the 
oountiy,  and  its  wisdom  and  lawfulness  were  questioned  by  a  few  of  th< 

1  One  Bpcciflcation  was  as  follows ;  "  The  habit  of  declaring  sympathies  for  the  enemy  will  not  be  aOnti 
In  this  department.  Persons  committing  snch  offenses  nill  be  at  once  arrested,  with  a  view  to  belsf  tried  ■ 
aboTO  stated,  or  sent  beyond  onr  lines  Into  the  lines  of  their  friends." 

*  There  appeared  real  fanaticism  amnns  the  followers  of  this  man,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  amfip 
•gainst  Oh  Onvemment.  While  he  was  riding  In  a  procession  at  Eitavia,  In  Ohio,  some  of  his  abject  idmims  Mi 
the  more  noble  horses  fh>m  his  auTla|e,  and  drew  the  vehicle  through  the  village  themselves.— Letter  olaff- 
witness,  a  friend  of  the  author. 

»  Licnlennnt-Colonel  Freemsntle,  of  the  British  army,  already  mentioned,  was  then  with  the  OonfeilBiU 
foroes  In  Tennessee,  below  Marflpeesboro'.  In  his  Diary,  under  date  of  "  May  iS,  ISSS,"  he  wrole:  "Win  I 
arrived  [.it  Wnrtrace],  I  fonnd  that  General  Hardee  was  In  company  with  General  Polk  and  Bishop  ElUdt  d 
Georgia,  and  also  with  Mr.  Tallahdlgham.  The  latter  (railed  the  Apostle  of  Liberty)  Is  a  good-knklg(  aMi 
apparently  not  mneh  over  forty,  and  had  been  turned  oat  of  the  North  three  days  before.  Bosecrms  had  tIiM 
tp  hand  Mm  over  to  Bragg  by  flag  of  traeo ;  bat  as  the  latter  declined  to  receive  him  In  that  moaner,  he  vM  ■ 
Oeneral  Hardee  expreMed  lt,.'rfi»»p»<i  rfoifit'ln  the  neutral  groand  between  the  lines,  snd  left  them  ii 
thda  received  husiMtality  flrom  the  Confederates  in  the  capacity  of  a  destitute  stranger.  They  do  not  in  kt"! 
receive  him  offldslly,  nnd  It  does  not  salt  tho  policy  of  either  party  to  be  IdentlAed  with  one  another.  He  W 
the  generals  that  if  Grant  was  severely  beaten  In  Mississippi  by  Johnston,  he  did  not  think  the  war  tsaU  bt 
oonttoned  on  iU  present  great  scale."— 7^e«  Months  <n  the  Saithtrn  StaUt,  page  18T. 
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fiiends  of  the  Goveniment.     When  the  news  of  his  conviction  and  sentence 
Tts  pnxSlaimed  throaghoat  the  land  by  the  telegraph,  Democratic  politicians 
held  meetings  in  several  cities  to  express  dissatis&ctioa  with  such  proceed- 
ings.   One  of  these,  iu  the  city  of  Albany,*  New  York  (to  which 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  Horatio  Seymour,  addressed  an  impas-       "^^^ 
sioned  letter'),  in  a  series  of  reeolotions,  denounced  the  proceed- 
ings in  Yallandigham's  case  as  nulawfol — "contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
laws  and  the  Constitution,"  and  dedared  that  they  regarded  "the  blow 
struck  at  a  citisen  of  Ohio  as  aimed  at  the  rights  of  every  citizen  at  the 
North.".    They  implored  the  President  to  "  reverse  the  action  of  the  military 
tribunal ;"  and  they  sent  the  chairman  of  their  meeting  (Erastus  Coming) 
to  Washington  City  to  lay  their  resolutions  before  the  Executiva    This  was 
done.    The  gravity  of  the  subject  required  serious  consideration,  and  it  was 
iriven.    Then  the  President,  in  a  long  letter  to  the  officers  of  the    .  , 
meeting,*  ably  defended  the  position  taken  by  Congress  and  him- 
self in  the  matter  of  the  writ  of  habw»  corpus  and  the  arrest  of  seditious 
persons  in  time  of  rebellion,  by  citations  of  precedents  found  in  our  own 
history,  and  simple  arguments  based  on  the  most  tangible  premises  of  com- 
mon sense  ;*   and  closed  with  the  assurance  that  he  should  continue  "  to  do 
80  much  as  might  seem  to  be  i-equired  by  the  public  safety." 

>  Mr.  Seymour  was  nn  able  public  otQoer  and  on  average  atateaman.  wltb  ao  Irreproachable  ptlrate  ehai^e- 
ter,  and  wide  tDllnciMe  In  aodety.  He  was  one  of  the  moet  conapicaous  and  uncomproailslng  membera  of  Uie 
PeaMFacUon;  and  was  In  tall  ejnnpatli/ with  the  Cunaplraton  oonoemlng  the  doctrine  of  Mipreme  State 
nrerelfstjr,  on  which,  IT  true,  thcjr  Justly  founded  their  claim  to  the  right  of  seoesslun,  and  the  sererlng  of  the 
bead  which  united  them  to  the  General  OoTernmcnt,  which  was  regarded  by  them  iia  only  ''the  agent  of  the 
Btttta"*  On  that  aooonnt  bla  words  had  great  weight  with  the  Taat  minority  of  the  Opposition  party,  Bla 
letlrr  to  the  conrentton  was  therefore  of  great  Importance  at  that  erlsla,  and  was  doabtleas  chteBy  Inatnimental 
la  fostering  opposition  to  the  war  and  to  the  measures  used  by  the  Government  for  carrying  It  on,  which  cnlmln- 
stsd,  In  the  City  uf  New  Tork,  a  few  montha  later.  In  a  moat  feartal  and  bloo<Iy  riot,  as  we  shall  observe 
presently.  It  was  a  highly  tnflammablo  missile,  in  which  the  Government  was  denounced  as  a  despot,  seeking 
'to  ImpoK  punishment,  not  for  an  olfense  against  law,  but  for  a  dlsreganl  of  an  Invalid  order,  putfurth  In  an 
Dtler  disregard  of  principles  uf  clrtl  liberty  ^  and  he  told  (he  people  plainly  that  If  the  proeeeiltngs  In  Vallan- 
difbam's  coae  were  upheld  by  the  Government  and  sanctioned  by  the  miO<>'^'7i  f>«7  *<"  '■>  ■>  *****  "f  Woln- 
tum.  By  Implication,  In  corcfhlly  gnordi-d  langnago,  he  exhorted  the  people  to  resistance.  He  declared  that 
the  Sovemors  and  the  courts  of  some  of  the  great  Western  States  had  **  shrunk  Into  Inslgnlflcance  before  the 
despotic  i>owen  claimed  and  exercised  by  military  men;"  and  ckiae<l  by  saying:  " The  people  of  tUs  oonntix 
now  wait  with  tho  deepest  anxiety  the  decision  of  the  Administration  upon  theso  acts,  llaving  given  It  a 
Itaerons  support  in  the  eondnct  of  tire  war,  we  now  pause  to  see  what  kind  of  Government  It  Is  for  which  wo 
m  sskcd  to  pour  out  our  blood  and  treosnre.  The  action  of  the  Adminlstntlon  will  determine  la  the  mindsof 
more  than  one-half  of  the  people  of  the  loyal  States  whether  this  war  Is  waged  to  put  down  rebellion  at  the 
80QU1,  or  to  destroy  ftne  Institutions  at  the  North."  The  action  of  the  Administration  thenrefbrth,  until  the 
robetllon  was  crushed,  was  according  to  the  rule  In  Vallandlgham^s  ease,  and  ibur-flfths  *^of  the  people  of  the 
loyal  States"  sustained  it,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  tho  Peace  Faction  to  the  contrary.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  of  thoea  Btatoa  were  sohnd  friends  of  the  Union. 

'  The  qucatSon  was  raised.  Who  Is  anthorlzed  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  hahta*  eorpUA, 
scconling  to  the  provisions  of  tho  2d  clause  of  section  9,  Artlclo  I.  of  tho  National  Constitution  ?  The  Opposition 
dedared  that  only  Congress,  in  regular  sc'slon,  could  do  so.  Tho  President  and  Congress  drclarcd  thst  It  wot 
the  right  of  the  President  to  <lo  so,  If  '^  rebellion  or  Invasion,"  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  should  show  that  the 
psbllo  safety  required  It  On  this  subject,  see  able  essays  by  Horace  I:lnncy,  of  Philadelphia,  published  at  about 
that  time,  and  replies  thereto,  both  In  pamphlet  form.  The  President,  In  his  letter,  snbi :  *^  By  necessary  implica- 
tion, when  rebellion  or  Invasion  comes,  the  decision  la  to  be  made  from  time  to  time;  audi  think  the  man 
whom,  for  the  time,  the  peopU  have,  under  the  Constitution,  made  the  Commander-in-Chii.f  of  their  army  and 
aavy.  Is  tho  man  who  holds  the  power  and  bears  the  respohsibllify  of  making  It,"  Congress  having  Justified 
the  action  of  the  President,  and  tho  people,  by  every  demonstratiim  of  a  deaire  to  sustain  the  Government, 
having  sanctioned  tho  acts  of  Congress,  the  question  of  the  constitatlonality  of  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
kabmi  carput  and  of  arbitrary  arrest*  was  setfled,  and  all  opposition  thereto  was  consequently  factious  and 
sedltloos. 

*  A*  moslnf  IllnttnUon  of  Mtloa  la  Kcordaac*  witk  tlib  (d«a  may  b«  Umai  In  **  Lattcn  {«Urt "  of  Jefforoon  DbtU,  daUd  SUi  af 
Jaai^  ISSS,  KTokhif  Uia  aatliorltjr  of  a  Brllkk  toaaal  at  Rktmoad.  lb  aaU:  "  Wbaraa^  Qwraa  Moora,  Eiq.,  Htr  Britlali  MaJaaty'B 
■wal  farlhafavtaf  Weiiniaed  aa4  8«ata  af  Vliflala,  daly  racoKslaad  aa  mA  bv  aaaqostar  laaaad  bjr  a  fbrmar  Oavaraoiaat  [tlaHad 
MMt]  wkkk  waa,  as  tka  Ub*  of  Ik*  laaaa,  l><  Atfr  aa"*^*^  •««■<>' Oat  pw/aat  y  da  Aao  fT  riry<«<«,' Ike, 
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The  Democratio  Convention  that  Msembled*  at  Colambas,  Ohio,  and  nom- 
inated Yallandigham  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State,'  alto 
'^iSa.'*'     denounced  the  Government,  and  sent  a  committee*  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  demand  a  revocation  of  the  sentence  of  their  candidate, 
"  not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a  riffht."    They  assumed  to  speak  for  a  "  majority 
^  of  the  people- of  Ohio."    The  President's  reply'  was  brief  and 

pointed.  He  defended  the  action  of  the  Government,  and,  after 
telling  them  plainly  that  their  own  attitude  in  the  matter  encouraged  deser- 
tion, resistance  to  the  draft,  and  the  like,  and  that  both  friends  and  enemies 
of  the  Union  looked  upon  it  in  that  light ' — ^that  it  was  a  "  substantial,  and, 
by  consequence,  a  real  strength  to  the  enemy  " — he  proposed  to  them  to  dis- 
pel it,  if  they  were  friends  of  their  country,  by  publicly  declaring,  orer 
their  own  signatuies,  that  there  was  a  rebellion  whose  object  and  tendencj 
was  to  destroy  the  Union,  and  that,  in  their  (^nion,  our  army  and  nary 
were  constitutional  means  for  suppressing  it ;  that  they  would  not  do  anj 
thing  calculated  to  diminish  the  efficiency  of  those  branches  of  the  public 
service ;  and  that  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  provide  means  for  the 
support  of  that  army  and  navy,  while  engaged  in  efforts  to  suppress  the 
rebellion ;  it  being  understood  that  the  publication  of  the  President's  reply ' 
to  them,  with  their  affirmative  indorsement  of  the  propositions,  should  be, 
in  itself,  a  revocation  of  the  order  in  relation  to  Vallandigham.  The  Com- 
mittee refused  to  "  enter  into  any  such  agreement,"  giving,  as  a  chief  res- 
son,  that  it  was  an  imputation  "  on  their  own  sincerity  and  fidelity  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States."  So  the  discussion,  so  far  as  the  President  vas 
concerned,  ended,  and  at  the  election  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  a  few  months 
later,  the  assumption,  of  the  Committee,  that  they  represented  "  a  majority 
of  the  people  "  of  that  State,  was  rebuked  by  an  overwhelming  vote  sgaiiut 
Vallandigham.  The  majority  of  his  opponent  was  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, including  that  given  by  the  Ohio  soldiers  in  the  field. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  arrest  of  Vallandig- 
ham, the  harangues  of  Opposition  speakers,  and  the  passionate  appeals  of 
some  Opposition  newspapers  to  the  instincts  of  the  more  disorderly  classes 
of  society,  that  the  Drafl  was  ordered.  Then,  as  we  have  observed,  the  seal 
of  the  Opposition  against  the  measure  became  formidable  and  dangerom 
to  the  public  welfare.  Organized  resistance  to  the  Draft  appeared  in  yarioia 
^  parts  of  the  country,  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Peace 

.     Faction  were  heard,  on  the  National  aimiversary,'  exhorting  the 

>  See  pnge  84. 

*  Tbe  following  sro  the  names  of  tlie  Committee  :  M.  Bnrcbard,  t>sTiil  A.  Ilouck,  Oeuci^  BIIh,  T.  W,  But- 
I«7,  W.  J.  Gordon.  Jobn  O'Neill,  C.  A.  White,  W.  A.  Fink,  Alexanrter  Lone.  J.  W.  White,  Oeorge  IL  Pendlew. 
Oeorge  I»  Convene,  Uanio  P.  Noble,  Jamet  B.  Morris,  W.  A.  Hutchlqt,  Abner  L,  Backoi,  J.  T.  MAeaaij,?- 
C  DeBlond,  Loni>  Schacfer. 

'  In  a  letter  to  tbe  London  Timtn,  dated  Aognat  17, 1S6S,  Mathew  T.  Manrx,  formerijr  Superlnlmdcnt  (t 
the  Katlonil  Observatory  at  Washington,  and  one  of  the  most  anV4>rthy  of  traitors  to  bts  eoontrr,  ssU,!! 
proof  that  there  was  no  chance  for  the  Union :  "Then!  is  already  a  peace  party  In  tbe  North.  AU  Ou  tmiar- 
rammenti  wifh  tchieh  th^it  party  con  turround  Jfr.  Lincoln^  and  alt  iAe  diffieuttitt  Viai  it  can  throit  ia  ^ 
«oy  of  tht  var  party  in  thi  North,  operate  directly  a>  to  much  aid  and  comfort  to  tin  South."  H«  ft* 
pointed  to  the  apathy  of  tlio  Inhabitants  of  Western  Pennsylvania  (where  the  Inflnenoe  of  the  Peace  Fadlea 
was  powerful)  at  tbe  time  of  Lee's  Invasion  :  *  to  tbe  riots  In  New  Tork,  and  to  tbe  organized  reslsiance  te  lt< 
war  In  Ohio,"  In  which  Vallandigham  was  tbe  leader,  and  asld:  ■*  New  York  la  thmtenlng  armed  nslstaaeek 
the  Federal  Oovcrnment  Ifev  York  it  becoming  the  champion  if  Stait  Kightt  in  thi  North,  and  It  Att 
txtont  it  taiInD  Southern  ground,  .  ,  .  Yallandigham  waits  and  watches  over  the  border,  pltdfti,  V 
tUettd  Gottrnor  of  the  Slate  <f  Ohio,  to  array  it  againtt  Ztneoln  and  th4  ttar,  and  t»  fo  ^fmm. .  ■  ■ 
Never  were  the  chances  for  the  Soath  brighter." 
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people  to  stand  firmlj  in  opposition  td  yrhat  thej  called  ''the  nsurpationg 
of  the  Government."  The  most  conspicnons  of  these  orators  were  ex-Presi- 
dent Franklin  Pierce,'  and  Governor  Seymour,  of  New  York,  the  former 
speaking  to  a  Democratic  gathering  at  Ckmcord,  New  Hampt^ire,  and  the 
latter  to  the  citizens  of  New  Yoilc  City,  in  the  Academy  of  Music 

Mr.  Pierce  declared  that  the  cause  of  the  war  was  "  the  vicious  inter- 
meddling of  too  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  Northern  States  with  the  con- 
gtitntional  rights  of  the  Southern  States."  He  spoke  of  "  military  bastiles," 
into  which  American  citiz^is  were  thrust  by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  pow^, 
ud  of."  the  mailed  hand  of  military  usurpation  in  the  North,  striking  down 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  trampling  its  foot  on  a  desecrated  Constitu- 
tion." He  lauded  Vallindigham  as  "  the  noble  martyr  of  free  speech,"  and 
tpokfi  in  affectionate  terms  of  Virginia,  whose  sons,  by  thousands,  led  by  a 
dishonored  scion  of  a  once  honored  family  of  that  commonwealth,  were  then 
desolating  Pennsylvania  with  plunder  and  the  tread  of  war,  and  drenching 
its  soil  with  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  Union  men  in  attempts  to  destroy 
the  Republic  He  declared  "  the  war  as  fruitless,"  and  exhorted  his  feliow- 
dtixens,  if  they  could  not  preser^  the  Union  without  fighting,  to  let  it  go. 
"You  will  take  care  of  yourselves,"  he  exclaimed.  "  With  or  without  arms, 
with  or  without  leaders,  we  will,  at  least,  in  the  effort  to  defend  our  rights 
as  a  free  people,  build  up  a  great  mausoleum  of  hearts,  to  which  men  who 
yearn  for  liberty  will,  in  after  years,  with  bowed  heads  and  reverently, 
resort^  as  Christian  pilgrims,  to  the  shrines  of  the  Holy  Land." '  His  hear- 
ers on  that  dismal  day  shouted  applause,  but  the  sons  of  New  England 
Bhowed  their  soom  for  such  disloyal  advisers  and  evinced  their  own  patriot* 
ism  in  trooping  by  thousands  to  the  field  of  strife,  to  save  their  country 
•from  ruin  at  the  himds  of  rebels  and  demagogues. 

Mr.  Seymour's  speech  was  similar  in  tenor,  but  was  more  cautiously 
worded.  It  was  able,  and,  viewed  from  his  stand-point  of  political  observa- 
tion, appeared  patriotic.  He  opened  with  words  of  bitter  irony  applied  to 
the  struggling  Gk»vemment  whose  hands  the  Peace  Faction  were  striving  to 
paralyze,  saying :  "  When  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  speak,  with  others,  at 
this  meeting,  we  were  promised  the  down&U  of  Vioksbnrg,  the  opening  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  probable  capture  of  the  Confederate  capital,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  the  rebellion.  By  common  consent  all  parties  had  fixed  upon 
this  day*  when  the  results  of  the  campaign  should  be  known,  to 
mark  out  that  Hue  of  policy  which  they  felt  that  our  country  '  "'?^*' 
should  pursue.  But  in  the  moment  of  expected  victory,  there 
came  the  midnight  cry  for  help  from  Pennsylvania,  to  save  its  despoiled 
fields  from  the  invading  foe ;  and,  almost  within  sight  of  this  great  conuner- 
raal  metropolis,  the  ships  of  your  merchants  were  burned  to  the  water's  edge." 
At  the  very  hour  when  this  ungenerous  taunt  was  uttered,  Vicksburg  and 
its  dependencies,  and  vast  spoils,  with  more  than  thirty  thousand  Confed- 
erate captives,  were  in  the  possession  of  General  Grant ;'  and  the  discomfited 

'  Bm  aoUee  of  Mr.  Plan*'*  letter  to  JeOSuaon  DcTia,  note  1,  pefe  SIS,  volame  I. 

*  Cooipere  tfaia  kut  Mntenee  with  a  peragnph  oa  pefse  tSi,  Tolnme  I.  at  this  work.  In  which  Jndth  P. 
Beitjuiilii,  the  first  Confoderete  "  Seeretarjr  ot  War,"  raloiclied  the  Mends  of  the  Cunsiilratcn,  lo  the  Free-Ubor 
Stetei.    His  speeefa  majr  be  fband  la  tha  Oomgrs—Umai  Olobtf  Jiooerj,  ISO. 

'  Bee  peges  C28  and  (80,  Tolame  II. 
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tarmj  of  General  Lee,  who,  when  that  sentence  was  written,  was  expected  to 
lead  his  troops  victoriously  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  perhaps  to  the  Hadaea, 

.  was  flying  from  Meade's  troops,  to  find  shelter  from  utter  destruction,  beyoad 
the,  Potomac.  And  before  the  disheartening  harangues  of  the  OppoaitioB 
orators  were  read  by  the  gallant  soldiers  on  the  banks  of  tiie  MisgiBRpiR, 
that  great  stream  was  opened,  and  the^mperial  was  making  her  way,  with- ' 
out  impediment,  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans.'  Such  was  the  commmtvj 
on  that  speech ;  and  the  speedy  response  to  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ct^ 
of  New  York,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  was  the  sending  of  thooiands  dT 
more  troops  to  the  field  in  defense  of  the  C<wistitution  and  laws,  and  the  Hie 
of  the  Republic. 

But  there  was  an  immecUate  response  in  the  City  of  New  York  to  the 
utterances  of  leaders  of  the  Peace  Faction  (of  which  those  of  I^moe  and 
Seymour  were  mild  specimens),  appalling  but  logical  The  Draft  was  about 
to  commence  there.  Making  that  measure  a  pretext,  as  we  have  observed, 
leading  Opposition  journals  were  daily  exciting  the  subjects  of  it  to  reait- 
ance ;  and  one  went  so  fiir  as  to  counsel  its  readers  to  provide  thenseivM 
with  arms,  and  keep  in  every  family  "  a  |;ood  rifled-mnsket,  a  few  pounds  of 
powder,  and  a  hundred  or  so  of  shot,"  to  "  defend  their  homes  and  persoul 
liberties  from  invasion  from  any  quarter."  *  On  the  evening  of  the  Sd  of 
July,  a  highly  incendiary  handbill,  calculated  to  incite  to  insurrection,  to 
circulated  throughout  the  city ;  and  it  is  believed  that  an  oi^nized  outbresk 
on  the  4th  had  been  planned,  and  would  have  been  executed,  had  not  the 
news  of  Lee's  defeat  at  Gettysburg,  and  Grant's  success  at  Vicksburg,  dkip- 
pointed  and  dismayed  the  leaders.  Lee's  invasion,  as  we  have  observed,  wv 
a  paili  of  the  programme  of  revolution  in  the  Free-labor  States,  and  so  wm 

,the  raid  of  Morgan  into  Indiana  and  Ohio,  at  about  the  same  time,  which  we 
shall  consider  presently.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  sword,  like  that 
which  startled  Damocles,  hung  by  a  single  hair  over  the  heut  of  the  Repob- 
lie  at  Gettysburg.*  Lee  -  failed,  and  the  nation  was  saved.  The  gnod 
scheme  of  a  counter-revolution  in  favor  of  peace  and  the  independence  of 
the  "  Confederate  States,"  assumed  the  lesser  proportions  of  a  riot  in  Ne» 
York  City  and  outbreaks  elsewhere,  but  its  promoters  were  no  less  active  is 
preparations  for  another  opportunity. 

1  See  page  <8T,  Tolome  II. 

*  The  World  newspaper,  qaotcd  on  puges  SOT  ftnd  20S  of  the  Xartgr^t  JfiMMHnent 

*  An  army  ohaplatn  from  New  Toi-k  recorded  that  on  that  day,  while  on  the  steamer  roAoir&a  with  a  Isfi 
ntunher  of  Confederate  prisoners,  one  of  them,  who  seemed  to  he  a  ohrewd  politician,  saiil :  **  Le«  wlH  Bot«h 
Inrade  Pennsylvania  aud  New  Jersey,  bat  New  York  alsa  Yoo  will  And  war  in  tlie  streets  of  year  ncy  et;. 
cwrled  on  hy  those  who  hate  yoor  Government  and  love  onn.  Ton  .will  be  snrprleed  at  the  nunber  of  Miali 
we  hare  In  yoor  TC17  midst;  friends  who,  when  the  time  cornea,  will  destroy  yonr  imllraads,  year  liii|ii|i 
wires,  your  government  stores  and  property,  and  thaa  £iciUtat«  tlie  (loiious  invaalon  BvwlnaUafTStii 
pieces."    Compare  this  with  note  2.  page  S98,  volume  I. 

At  this  time  the  Enlghts  of  tho  Golden  Circle,  who  were  nnmeroDS  in  the  Weat,  were  very  aciira.  Ikj 
held  a  meeting  at  Bpringlield,  IIUdoIs,  on  the  10th  of  .Tane,  when  It  was  resolved  ta  make  tha  Draft  the  pnliit 
for  a  revolutI()n,  and  measures  were  accordingly  ailopted.  They  formed  alliances  with  active  memben  d  tt» 
Peaee  Faction  throoghoat  the  coantry,.aod  it  was  arranged  that  New  Tnrk  shonld  take  tlwtliitbtinlBltr 
revolutionary  movement  The  plan  waa  for  each  State  to  assame  tta  "independent  aovweigBty,"  Sew  Tsd 
and  Kew  Jersey  were  to  do  this  through  their  Governors ;  the  rest  of  the  States  (exeeptlBg  Kew  &|iad, 
where  there  was  no  chance  for  snceess)  were  to  be  brought  into  the  same  attitode  tkroagk  tiM  KsigMs  of  lie 
Oolden  Circle  and  the  armed  Peace  Faction.  The  argnment  to  be  olfared  waa,  that,  the  Govemn«l  karlif 
blled  to  auppress  the  rebellien,  the  Union  waa  dissolved  Into  Its  original  elemcnta,  the  States,  and  eack  ft  tkw 
was  left  at  parfeet  liberty  to  enter  into  aaw  aomMnaHoilfc    CatMapaodant  gf  tlte  Ckla>(e  IHtaaa,  i 

s,ia«. 
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The  riot  in  New  York  presented  singular  elements  and  phases.  There 
were  evidences  of  an  organization  in  conftision,  wildly  led  by  perplexed 
leaden.  When  on  Monday,  the  13th  of  July,  the  Draft  commenced  in  a 
bmlding  on  the  comer  of  Third  Avenue  and  Forty-sixth  Street,  the  spectar 
tore  within  were  quiet  and  orderly,  when  suddenly  a  large  crowd  (who  had 
destroyed  the  telegraph  wires  leading  out  of  the  city)  assembled  in  the  street 
near,  a  pistol  was  fired,  missiles  were  hurled  at  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  building  wherein  the  Draft  was  going  on,  the  rioters  rushed  in,  the  clerks 
were  driven  out,  and  the  papers  were  torn  up ;  a  can  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
was  poured  over  the  floor,  and  very  soon  that  building  and  adjoining  ones 
were  in  flames.  The  firemen  were  not  allowed  to  extinguish  them,  and  the 
policemen  who  came  were  overpowered,  and  their  Superintendent  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) was  severely  beaten  by  the  mob.  So  began  the  tumult  in  which 
thoasands  of  disorderly  persons,  chiefly  natives  of  Ireland,  and  strangers,' 
were  active  participants,  and  who,  for  full  three  days  and  nights,  defied  all 
law.  Like  a  plague  the  disorder  broke  out  simultaneously  at  different  points, 
evidently  having  a  central  head  somewhere.  The  cry  against  the  Draft  soon 
ceased,  when  the  shouts,  "Down  with  Abolitionists!  Down  with  Niggers! 
Hnrrah  for  JeflT.  Davis !"  were  heard.  Hundreds  of  citizens,  found  in  the 
streets  or  drawn  out  of  large  manufacturing  establishments  which  were 
closed  at  the  command  of  the  mob,  were  compelled  to  fall  into  the  ranks  of 
the  ingurgents  on  peril  of  personal  harm.  Arson  and  plunder  became  the 
bntinesB  of  the  rioters,  who  were  infuriated  by  strong  drink  and  evil  pas- 
tiona;  and  maiming  and  murder  Vas  their  recreation.  The  colored  popula- 
tion of  the  city  were  special  objects  of  their  wrath.  These  were  hunted 
down,  braised  and  killed,  as  if  they  had  been  noxious  wild  beasts.  Neither 
age  nor  sex  were  spared.  Men,  women,  and  children,  shared  a  common  fate 
at  the  hands  of  the  fiends.  The  Asylum  for  Colored  Orphans,  at  the  comer 
of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-sixth  Street,  one  of  the  noble  city  charities,  in 
which  about  two  hundred  children  without  parents  found  a  home,  was  first 
plandered  and  then  laid  in  ashes,  while  the  poor  afinghted  children,  some 
beaten  and  maimed,  fled  in  terror  to  whatever  shelter  they  could  find. 

Prom  Monday  until  Thursday  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  city  were 
kept  in  mortal  terror  by  the  mob  (which  the  organs  of  the  Peace  Faction 
spoke  of  as  "a  great  uprising  of  the  people "),  for  they  were  pliuidering  and 
destroying  almost  without  resistance.  The  Governor  of  the  State  interposed 
hb  authority  as  mildly  as  possible.'    The  troops  at  the  service  of  General 

'  It  Is  Mflerted,  on  what  wems  to  be  good  authorltj.  that  lar^  nnmben  of  BoeeMfonlsta  and  r«)wdlea  had 
beta  for  MT«nl  daja  gatbaring  In  the  «lty,  at  appointed  places  of  rendezrons,  chiefly  from  Baltimore,  which.  It 
Isisld,  ftaraished  abont  8,1)00  of  them. 

'  OoTemor  Seymonr  had  been  In  the  dty  on  the  Satnrday  prerlons,  and  went,  that  evening,  to  Long  Branch, 
swst«rlng-plac«  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  abont  two  honrs*  travel  fVvm  New  York.  The  riot  began  on  Mon- 
day morning.  He  returned  to  the  city  on  Tuesday  at  noon,  when  the  riot  was  at  Its  height,  and  the  mob  were 
nMOadng  the  THbunt  bailding,  near  the  City  Hali,  with  destmctlon.  The  rumor  spread  among  the  mub  that 
tb«  Qonmor  wa*  at  the  City  Hall,  when  large  crowds  lloeiced  thither.  Mr.  Seymonr  was  politely  Iqtrodneed 
to  them  by  the  Deputy  Shaflff,  on  the  steps  of  the  Hali,  when,  after  lieing  loodly  cheered  by  the  rioters,  be 
sddrmssd  them  as  follows;  **  My  Friends ;  I  have  come  down  here  fW)m  the  qolet  of  the  country  to  see  what 
vsstbadlflleQtty— to  learn  what  all  this  tronble  was  concerning  the  Draft.  Let  me  assnre  you  that  I  am  yonr 
Maad.  [UpToarloos  cheering.]  Ton  have  been  my  friends  [cries  of  'Tea,'  'Tes,*  'That's  so,'  'We  are  and 
*ill  be  ygahi  %  and  now  I  aasnre  yon,  my  fellow-eltltens.  that  I  am  here  to  show  yon  a  test  of  my  friendship. 
lCh««nL]  I  wish  to  inlbnn  yon  that  I  have  sent  my  Adjntant-Qenersl  to  Washington,  to  confer  with  the 
'nthorltiaa  tbnv,  and  to  have  thia  Draft  suspended  and  stopped.  [Toelferons  cheers.]  I  now  ask  yon,  as  good 
cMieaa,tawalt  for  hi*  return,  and  I  umre  you  tUt  I  will  do  an  that  I  can  to  ••*  that  there  Is  no  Ineqnalttr 
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Wool,  commander  of  the  military  district,  were  too  few  »t  the  beginnmg  to 
quell  the  riot.  Others  were  summoned  from  the  military  poets  in  the  hu^ 
bor,  and  these,  with  the  efficient  Metropolitan  Police,  mam^ed,  by  Thundaj. 
to  hold  the  mob  in  check.  At  that  time  the  volonteer  companies  of  theobj 
were  beginning  to  return  from  Pennsylvania,'  and  the  leaders  of  Uie  list 
plainly  saw  that  further  resistance  to  authority  would  be  dang»<oas.  Sotk 
city,  after  a  sacrifice  of  life  estimated  at  full  four  hundred  persons,'  sait 
loss  of  property,  for  which  it  was  compelled  to  pay,  valued  at  $2,000,000,' 
became  quiet  and  orderly.  The  Draft  was  temporarily  suspended  mtil 
further  orders  from  Washington,  and  the  Governor  gave  assurances  that  b 
would  not  be  renewed  in  the  State  of  New  York  until  the  question  of  iu 
constitutionality  should  be  decided  by  the  courts.  His  political  tnaik 
urged  him  to  use  the  military  power  of  the  State  in  the  maintenance  of  thst 
position.* 

Governor  Seymour  implored  the  President  first  to  suspend  the  Dnft 
because  of  alleged  inequality  in  its  operation,  and  to  postpone  it  until  tk 
courts  should  pass  judgment  upon  it.    The  Executive  agreed  to  sospod  it. 

imtil  a  fair  scrutiny  of 
its  operations  could  k 
had,  but  he  refused  to  poA- 
pone  it  for  adjndicstatn, 
for  the  reason  that  preeioa 
time  would  thus  he  loo. 
and  the  National  erne 
endangered,  for  the  0» 
federates  were  then  sweep^ 
ing  into  their  militiij 
ranks  every  able  bodied 
man  they  could  lay  thdr 
hands  on.  It  was  obrioni 
to  all  that  compliance  vitk 
the  demands  of  the  Got- 
emor  would  be  the  most  speedy  and  efficient  means  for  securing  the  trinapk 
of  the  Conspirators ;  also,  that  the  theory  involved  in  that  demand,  vbn 

•nd  no  wrongr  dono  tny  on«.  I  wish  yoa  to  take  good  care  of  all  property,  at  good  dUxena,  and  Me  tliit  nfj 
penon  Is  tale.  The  safe  keeping  of  property  and  penons  rests  with  you,  and  I  darge  yon  to  dlitnb  idte 
It  Is  your  duty  to  maintain  the  good  order  of  the  city,  and  I  know  yon  will  do  It  I  wish  yoa  sow  lo  icpM> 
as  good  eltlxena,  and  yon  can  asaemble  again  whenerer  yon  wish  to  do  sa  I  ask  yon  to  leare  all  te  ■«  •», 
and  I  will  Me  to  your  righta.    Watt  till  my  Adjntant  retoma  fhnn  Washington,  and  yon  shall  be  attlAl' 

And  then  the  rlotera  cheered  loudly,  and  went  on  plondertng,  burning,  and  mnrdering,  while  vaJdif  k 
the  return  of  the  Adjutant,  notwithstanding  the  Ooremor  issued,  on  the  same  dsy,  a  pradainatloa  i 
disorderly  conduct 

■  See  note  3,  page  B3. 

*  In  his  next  annual  message,  Govenior  Seymoor  said  the  TStlmatffi  anmlMr  at  tie  kllM  «■!< 
wasl,00a 

>  About  twenty  persons  (twelve  of  them  colored)  were  killed  by  the  rlotei*.  Tb«  rtmalaacr  wets  d*  t; 
the  military  nnd  police  In  the  performance  of  their  duty.  They  made  exemplary  work  with  the  taaa^ail 
llrlag  directly  among  tbeoi,  with  deadly  effect  Over  fifty  buildings  were  deatroyed  by  thA  moh,  sad  a  Isp 
number  of  stores  and  dwclllDgs,  not  burned,  were  sacked  and  plundered. 

«  '■Governor  Seymoor,"  said  the  New  York  Daily  JVmm,  "has  pledged  his  word  and  honor  (and  tefs^k 
of  New  York  tmst  In  and  believe  in  him)  that  not  one  single  drafted  dlisett  shall  be  forced  away  lk«m  Iht  a* 
until  the  constitntionallty  of  the  conscription  aet  shall  have  been  decided."  TheATsis  r*r*  Mifnmwit- 
"  He  is  virtually  pledged  to  call  forth  the  enUre  militia  force  of  the  State  of  Hew  York,  to  resist  the  kiaH||k| 
which  Abolitionist  howlers  declare  is  Inevitable,  and  we  enteitain  no  donbt  that  he  will  Iceep  Us  weid.' 

'  This  little  plotnte  represents  the  manarr  of  dislUBg.    The  aaoss  o(  persona  UaMa  to  tbs  Dnft  «  •• 
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pot  in  praotioe,  woald  be  destruothre  of  the  sovereigntj  of  the  people,  so 
dearly  declared  in  the  Preamble  to  the  National  Constitutioii.  It  would  so 
gabordinate  the  Legislative  to  the  Jadioial  branch  of  the  Government,  that 
Congress,  which  is  the  direct  representative  of  the  people,  would  have  its 
powers  confined^  to  the  duty  of  simply  suggesting  laws  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  create  by  a  judidal  fiat.  The  theory  was  inconsistent  wiUi  the 
principles  of  representative  Grovernmept. 

After  proper  investigation,  the  Draft  went  peaceably  on ;  the  armies  were 
filled;  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  suspended* 
throughout  the  entire  Republic,  and  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  '  '^^UJ'  **" 
Tigor,  in  spite  of  formidable  and  organized  opposition,  which  pro- 
longed it.  The  Peace  Faction,  as  essentially  disloyal  in  theory  and  practice  as 
were  the  armed  Confederates,  never  represented  the  great  mass  of  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Opposition  party  in  the  Free-labor  States.  Its  words  and  deeds  were 
libels  upon  the  genuine  patriotism  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  that 
party.  Yet  the  influence  of  that  active  faction  was  such  as  to  control  the 
political  action  of  the  party,  and  to  hold  back  thousands  from  the  duty  to 
their  country  which  their  patriotic  instincts  would  have  led  them  to  perform. 
Bot  in  times  of  real,  imminent  danger  to  the^acred  cause,  they  broke  away 
from  the  thralls  of  the  scheming  demagogues  who  sought  to  make  them 
instruments  of  mischief  to  their  beloved  country,  and  went  nobly  to  battle. 
By  that  Peace  Faction  the  war  was  prolonged"  at  least  two  years,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  tens  of  thousands  of  precious  lives,  and  tens  of  millions  of 
treasare,  were  wasted.  Its  aims  appeared  no  higher  than  the  control  of  tho 
powers  and  cm(rfuments  of  public  officers,  and  its  loudest  and  most  popular 
war-cry  was,  "Down  with  the  Abolitionists!  Down  with  the  Negro  I" 
That  is  to  say,  "  Cursed  be  all  Christian  Philanthropists !  Away  with  Jus- 
tice and  Humanity.  Crucify  them !  Crucify  them !"  But  the  "  common 
people"  said  "No;"  and  six  months  after  the  terrible  "three  days  of  July" 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  when  no  colored  person's  life  was  considered  safe 
there,  a  regiment  of  Negro  soldiers  (Twenty-sixth  United  States  Colored 
Troops),  raised  and  equipped  in  the  space  of  twenty  days  by  the  Loyal 
League  of  that  city,  marched  down  Broadway  for  the  field,  escorted  by 
many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  metropolis,  and  cheered  by  thousands 
who  covered  the  sidewalks  and  filled  windows  and  balconies.  Everywhere 
the  recruiting  of  this  class  of  citizens  was  then  going  vigorously  on.  In  that 
business  Massachusetts  had  taken  the  lead,  and  Pennsylvania  was  a  worthy 
imitator  in  zeal  and  success.  When,  late  in  1 864,  the  writer  visited  General 
Weitzel's  (Twenty-fifth)  corps,  in  front  of  Richmond,  composed  of  colored 
troops,  he  found  a  large  proportion  of  them  from  those  States.'- 

\Ve  have  alluded  to  Morgan's  raid  across  the  Ohio  River,  at  about  the 
time  of  Lee's  invasion.    The  leader  of  it  was  the  famous  guerrilla  chief,  John 

KriptlMi,  ware  written  on  oardi  that  wn*  pltoed  In  th«  cylinder,  made  of  tin.  In  which  waa  a  door.  Th«  draw- 
ing waa  pibll«.  A  person,  blindfolded,  stood  by  tb«  eyttnder,  and  when  It  was  turned  severa)  titnes,  so  as  to 
mil  the  carda,  ha  thniat  In  his  hand  and  took  out  one.  This  waa  handed  to  the  marshal,  or  hia  deputy,  the  name 
on  the  card  distinctly  spoken,  and  then  recorded.  TUa  process  was  repeated,  until  the  raqnired  number  In  the 
toVHUp  orwart  was  drawn. 

'  So  early  aa  Febmary,  IMS,  a  few  colored  reomlts  were  raised  In  Phlla<lelphla,  by  Robert  B.  Corson  and 
afewMhet^  and  sentto  Boston  to  join  thaFifty^roarth  Regiment  there.  Sncfa  waa  the  prejadioe  thrie  against 
onploytnK  negroes  In  the  army,  that  Mr.Oimon  was  compelled  to  buy  the  railway  tlokets  for  his  recruits,  sad 
fft  thsjt  Imo  th»«ai«i  onaat  aMma  and  phwa,  toaTOld  ctsaMng  »«it«m«nt.    ftoa  ttow  to  time  thlsolaMOT 
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H.  Morgan,  already  mentioned.'  The  raid  about  to  be  considered  had  i 
fold  objects  in  behalf  of  the  Confederacy,  namely,  to  prepare  the  way  tat 
General  Bnckner,  who  was  in  East  Tennessee  on  the  borders  of  Eoituckj, 
to  dash  into  that  State  and  seize  Louisville,  and,  with  Moi^an,  captore  and 
plunder  Cincinnati ;  to  form  a  nucleus  for  an  aimed  counter-revolation  in  the 
Northwest,  where  the  "  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,"  and  the  "  S«»8  of 
Liberty,"  of  the  Peace  Faction,  were  numerous,  and  to  prevent  le-enforee 
ments  from  being  sent  from  that  region  to  Meada  Also  for  the  purpose 
of  plunder  for  himself  and  followers.  So  early  as  the  middle  of  Jane,  a 
pioneer  party  of  about  eighty  Kentuckiana  crossed  the  Ohio  into  Indian^  at 
Leavenworth,  to  test  the  temper  of  the  people.  They  swept  through  tvo  or 
three  counties  in  that  region  of  the  State,  bat  were  captond' 
when  making  their  way  back,  by  the  Leavenworth  Home  Goarda, 
under  Major  Clendenin,  and  the  steamer  Izetta.  Morgan  started 
northward  a  little  later,*  with  thirty-five  hundred  well-mounted  men  and  m 
guns.  He  crossed  the  swollen  Cumberland  River  at  Burksvilk,' 
after  some  opposition  from  General  Jacobs's  cavalry,*  and  puhed 
rapidly  on  to  Columbia,  where  he  was  encountered'  and  ke]it  ii 
check  for  three  hours  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  Wolfotd't 
cavalry,  under  Captain  Carter,  who  was  killed  in  the  afiray.  After  pattlj 
sacking  the  town,  the  raiders  proceeded  to  destroy  a  bridge  over  the  Gna 
River,  at  Tebb's  Bend,  where  they  were  confronted*  by  tw« 
hundred  Michigan  troops,  under  Colonel  Moore,  and,  t&xt  a 
desperate  fight  of  several  hours,  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  more  than  two 
himdred  killed  and  wounded.  Moore  was  intrenched,  and  lost  only'fu 
killed  and  twenty-three  wounded.* 


•  Jnno  It, 
1848. 


>  Jnno  27. 

•July  1,2. 

'July3L 


•  Jaly  4. 


tMmlta  wen  tbiu  lent  out  of  tbo  Stste  for  eocollmeot,  the  suthoritiet  of  FennsylnniA  rafuslBg  to  aeetft  &■ 

18  volant^era.  Finally,  at  the  ml<ldle  cf  Jul 
QoTeranrCnrtln  foriwde  their  being  sent  an;.  1 
new  policy  wae  begun.  iUjor  Oeergi  B.  iWdi 
wu  sent  to  Philmdelphlii  with  auihoritr  la  nta 
colored  troops.  Mr.  Carson,  IL  I.  B<ln<A' 
the  Society  «f  friends  or  (>iakm,  aad  Oimd 
Wignrr,  went  to  Chelten  inilfc  In  the  ndfUw- 
hood  of  the  city,  end  selected  a  spnt  foraneiB- 
Inf  station  for  colored  tmopa,  which  was  aari 
Gamp  William  Penn,  by  anthiwlty  froa  WmU^- 
ton,  to  the  command  of  which  Coloed  ▼ipn 
vaa  appointed.  Sereaty-flve  mea,  whia  K 
Cotaon  had  rccruittrd,  were  Julned  to  t^  IW 
tTnlted  States  Colored  Troops,  and  thoe,  mb 
bined,  pitched  their  tenta,  on  the  Mth  of  iwm.m 
the  site  of  Camp  William  Penn,  wUch  bcoBsi 
great  rendezvous  for  colored  soldiers.  A  Sqori- 
iory  Committee  for  recruiting  celorrd  i 
then  appointed,  and  Mr.  Corson  wase 
agent  Very  soon  .the  Government  had  it  Oaf 
William  Penn  bameka  for  I,(MiaeB,wlltfn; 
neoeesary  appartenanoe.  A  recraltlagstatkasa 
also  opened  In  a  large  building  an  Cbeataat  Sa<«. 
In  PhUadelphia;  and  from  the  ladlesortke<«;^ 
colored  troops  recelTod  regimental  baaacn  *^ 

aboat  to  take  the  field.  >  See  page  499,  Tolnaie  IL 

'  llorgan's  artillery  and  boggago  was  crossed  on  hastHynxmstmeted  aeowa,  and  the  traapa  ma  Mr 

hcraes. 

>  Among  the  hitter  wac  a  feminine  soldier,  a  aprlgfatty  girt  bom  Oaaada,  only  elxteea  yican  «f  *^**' 

ierred  eighteen  months  In  oar  aerrloe.    She  had  bean  In  aavea  different  regiments,  and  yaitialpalad  la  ami 

battles.    At  VradeHckabnrg  she  was  sartraly  wosndad.    On  aaeooat  of  the  disewrecy  af  her  ae^  ika  * 


BAinnn  or  tub  thib]>  unrrsD  STATia  coLoaaD  noopa. 
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From  Green  River  Morgan  moved  rapidly  upon  Lebanon,  then  occopied 
by  a  thin  regiment,  under  Colonel  Hanson.  His  demand  for  a  surrender 
being  reftised,  the  raiders  tried  for  several  hours  to  capture  the  place.  Then 
they  charged  into  the  town,  set  it  on  fire,  and  captured  Hanson  and  his  men, 
with  a  battery.  In  this  conflict  Morgan's  brother  was  killed.  At  dusk,  the 
Confederates  left  the  ruined  village,  pushed  rapidly  northward,  by  way  of 
Bardstown,  in  a  drenching  rain,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,»  , 
their  advance  reached  the  Ohio,  at  Brandenburg,  about  forty 
miles  below  Louisville.  Morgan  had  fought  and  plundered  on  his  way  from 
'Lebanon,  and  his  ranks  had  been  swelled  by  Kentucky  secessionists  to  more 
than  four  thousand  men,  vnth  ten  guns.  The  advance  of  Rosecrans  against 
Bragg  at  about  this  time  had  prevented  the  co-operation  of  Buckner,  and 
Morgan  determined  to  push  on  into  Indiana  and  Ohio,  in  an  independent 
movement 

At  Brandenburg,  Morgan  captured  two  steamers*  (Ma  Combs  and  Alice 
Dean),  and,  on  the  8th,*  proceeded  to  cross  the  river  upon  them, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  some  Indiana  militia,  and  two  gun-  "  '' 
boats  that  were  patroling  the  Ohio.  When  his  rear-guard  was  ascending  the 
Indiana  shore,  and  one  of  the  steamers  was  a  blazing  ruin  in  the  stream,'  a 
force,  eqnal  to  Morgan's,  under  General  Hobson,'  which  had  been  pursuing, 
reached  Brandenburg.  Steamboats  were  procured,  and,  before  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th,  Hobson  and  his  little  army  were  on  Indiana  soil. 
At  the  same  time,-a  greater  portion  of  General  Judah's  division,  stationed  in 
the  section  of  Kentucky  between  the  Cumberland  and  Barren  rivers,  had 
been  concentrated  and  put  in  motion  for  the  capture  of  Morgan.  These 
consisted  chiefly  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Kentucky  cavalry,  and 
went  up  the  Ohio  River  in  boats  to  intercept  the  raiders. 

Morgan  pushed  northward  to  Corydon,  the  capital  of  Harrison  County, 
before  which  he  appeared  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th.  There  he  was  resisted 
by  the  Home  Guards ;  but  these  were  overpowered,  the  town  was  pillaged, 
citizens  were  murdered,  three  hundred  horses  were  seized,  and  a  new  system 
of  plunder  was  inangurated,  by  demanding  of  the  owner  of  each  mill  and 
factory  one  thousand  dollars  in  currency,  as  a  condition  'of  the  safety  of  his 
property  from  the  flames.  Having  completed  his  work  at  Corydon,  Morgan 
poshed  on  to  Salem,  the  capital  of  Washington  County,  the  next  morning, 
captured  between  three  and  four  hundred  militia,  pillaged  the  place,  destroyed 
railway  property,  and  received  a  thousand  dollars  each  from  three  mill- 
oTmers.  In  this  way  he  went  on,  from  village  to  village,  in  the  direction  of 
Ohio,  plundering,  destroying,  and  levying  contributions  on  the  inhabitants 
almost  without  hinderance,  until  the  evening  of  the  12th,  when  near  Vernon, 
on  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railway,  he  encountered  stout  resistance 
and  defiance  from  about  twelve  hundred  militia,  under  Colonel  Lowe. 

KTrnl  UmM  mnatered  ont  of  the  serrlea,  and  then  she  wonld  re-cnIUt  in  another  regtment  Ber  name  ma 
IJul«  Comptun. 

'  Tha  McComht  was  first  aelzed,  and,  whllo  tying  In  the  stream,  gave  a  signal  of  distress,  vhen  the  fine 
■irimer,  AHee  Dean,  appeared.  The  laiter  ran  alongside  the  McCombi,  vhen  she  was  seized,  and  pressed  Into 
Murgis's  serrlce.  When  no  longer  needed  she  was  humt,  with  property  valued  at  $60,000.  The  JfeOombt  was 
not  (Ustrnyed. 

*  Composed  of  the  forces  of  Oenerals  Hobson,  Wolford,  and  Shackleford,  consisting  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Kentnck]'  troop*.  These  had  formed  a  junction  at  Lebanon  on  the  6th,  and.  by  order  of  Oeneral  Bnmslde, 
BolMon  WM  directed  to  assnme  the  general  command,  and  pursue  Morgan  until  he  was  orertakan. 
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Morgan  was  now  assured  that  Indiana  was  aroused  because  o£  his  ian- 
sion.  There  was,  indeed,  a  great  nprisii^  of  the  people,  bat  not  in  a  way 
the  Conspirators  had  desired  and  hoped  for.  The  victories  at  Gettysbo^ 
and  on  the  Mississippi  had  made  their  friends  in  that  region  exceedingly  ci^ 
cumspect,  and  the  coanter-revolution  had  been  postponed  to  a  more  pro- 
pitious time.  It  was  now  the  spontaneous  uprising  of  the  loyal  pet^- 
News  of  this  sudden  and  formidable  invasion  had  reached  Indianapolis,  Um 
capital  of  the  State,  on  the  9th.*     Governor  Morton  *  instantlT 

•July,  18*8.     .    '^     .  11   Y.    ■      ,/  ,         .  .  ,  .    ' 

issued  a  call  lor  all  the  citizens  to  seize  arms  and  turn  out  in  t 
body  to  expel  the  intruders.  The  response  was  wonderful,  and  thrilled  the* 
loyal  people  of  the  country  with  joy,  for  it  revealed  the  amazing  latent  pows 
which  the  Government  might,  at  any  time,  rely  upon  for  help.  Within  fortj^ 
eight  hours  after  the  Gtovemor's  call  was  issued,  sixty-five  thousand  citixem 
had  tendered  their  services,  and  were  hastening  to  military  rendecvwo. 
Party  feeling  was  laid  aside  in  the  immediate  presence  of  danger,  and  onlj 
the  disloyal  Peace  Faction,  which  never,  as  we  have  observed,  represented 
the  great- body  of  the  Opposition,  refused  to  respond.  Within  the  space  of 
three  days,  thirty  thousand  Indianians  w^re  organized  and  armed,  and 
appeared  in  the  field  at  various  points. 

Morgan  was  now  alarmed.  He  moved  quickly  from  the  |>resence  of 
Lowe's  troops,  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  pressing  on,  his  men  in  tat- 
tered detachments  plundering  as  before,  he  concentrated  his  forces  at  Ha^ 
rison,  just  within  the  borders  of  Ohio,  preparatory  to  making  his  way  bad 
to  Kentucky  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  knew  that  Hobson  was  in  his  nu, 
and  Judah  on  his  flank,  and  that  thousands  of  armed  Indianians  were  block- 
ing every  route,  however  circuitous,  for  a  retrograde  movement;  so  he 
determined  to  strike  the  Ohio  at  some  point  where  he  might  cross  over  into 
Western  Virginia,  or  Northeastern  Kentucky,  and  make  his  way  bade  to 
Tennessee  with  his  plunder,' 

When  Morgan  left  Harrison,  Hobson,  who  was  pressing  on  in  his  Xmk 
at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  a  day  (notwithstanding  his  inability  to  get  fiedt 
horses,  because  Morgan  had  seized  them),  had  so  gained  upon  the  invader, 
that  there  was  not  more  than  half  a  day's  march  between  them.  Morgn 
quickened  his  pace,  exchanged  his  jaded  horses  for  fresh  ones  from  the  pas- 
tures of  Ohio  farmers,  and  plundered  somewhat  less  for  want  of  time.  He 
swept  around  a  few  miles  north  of  Cincinnati  (where  Bumside,  like  Wallaee 
the  year  before,'  had  declared  martial  law,*  and  called  upon  the 
citizens  to  defend  their  homes^),  and  pushing  on  through  the  tick 
southern  tier  of  counties  in .  Ohio,*  struck  the  river  at   Buffington  Ford, 

>  See  ^Age  405,  Tolitme  I. 

*  A  oommtulon  appointed  by  the  State  of  ladtens  to  taaMrr  the  ehlnw  of  dtinii*  to  pmymMU  ftr  hmm 
Inenrred  by  Morgan's  laid,  closed  Uielr  labors  in  Deoembv,  1^,  wboB  they  bad  soditod  flalma  to  tha  oaHiat 
orf41«,000. 

*  See  page  COS,  Tolumo  IL 

*  On  Satarday  anil  Sunday,  tbe  11th  and  12th  of  Jnly,  nearly  11,000  men  were  fnnned  Into  nftmim**;  mi 
a  call  or  Mayor  Harris  for  8.000  mounted  Tolonteen,  to  Intercept  the  nldeta,  was  laHy  reapuided  to 
twenty-four  hours.    For  want  of  horse^  ai^ns,  and  equipments,  they  wen  not  ready  Ibr  tbe  ttU  mU  I 
had  swept  by. 

*  When  they  came  to  the  Little  Miami  milway,  east  of  Cincinnati,  they  obstmoted  the  Ind^  ss 
train  came  down,  the  locomotlre  was  thrown  trom  the  road,  wounding  tha  engineer  and  killing  the 
Then  the  raiders  rushed  ttfva  a  wood  near  by,  capt^red  and  paroled  two  hundred  unarmed  reavli^  t 
lb*  train. 
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s  gbort  distance  above  Pomerof,  where  the  streaia  is  divided  by  Buffing- 
ton  Island.  His  sitnation  had  been  growing  more  critical  every  hour. 
Governor  Tod,  of  Ohio,  like  Governor  Morton,  of  Indiana,  had  summoned 
the  people  to  arms,  and  the  uprising  <^  the  loyal  inhabitants  was  like  that 
of  the  sister  State  on  the  west,  and  with  like  effect  upon  the  friends  and  foes 
of  the  Government.  The  people  did  all  they  could  to  assist  Hobson  in  his 
wearisome  chase,  by  haras»ng  the  I'aiders,  obstructing  the  roads,  and 
removing  or  protecting  Government  property  at  different  points.  .  General 
Jndah,  who  had  arrived  at  Cincinnati  with  most  of  his  division,  was  sent 
op  the  river  with  his  command,  in  boats,  to  head  off  the  invaders,  and  bodies 
of  mifitia  were  directed  to  move  down  from  the  north  for  the  same  purpose. 
Gan-boats  were  also  patrolling  the  Ohio  to  dispute  his  passage  of  it.  Yet 
Morgan  moved  on  audaciously,  plundering  as  he  went,  with  a  seeming  assur- . 
ance  that  he  was  invincible,  until,  at  length,  he  made  the  fatal  mistake  of 
taming  from  his  line  of  march  to  Berlin,  in  Jackson  County,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment bad  a  large  number  of  animals.  •  There  he  was  confronted  by  a 
small  force  of  militia,  under  Colonel  Runkle,  so  well  displayed,  that,  after 
spending  much  precious  time  in  real  or  feigned  movements  for  attack, 
Morgan  thought  it  prudent  to  decamp,  but  only  to  find  himself  unexpectedly 
involved  in  a  net  of  difficulties.  Union  forces  were  concentrating  upon  him 
from  different  points.  Runkle  was  following  hiA  from  Berlin ;  Hobson  was 
within  a  few  hours'  ride,  on  the  west ;  three  regiments  from  Scammon's 
Kanawha  division  had  come  d)Jwn  from  Parkersburg,  and  were  watching  for 
him ;  General  Judah,  who  had  landed  at  Portsmouth,  was  moving  up  with 
his  whole  division,  from  the  southeast,  and  all  the  fords  in  that  region  were 
watched  by  gun-boats. 

Such  was  the  perilous  situation  of  Morgan  and  his  men,  when,  on  the  18th 
of  July,  they  reached  the  Ohio  at  Buffington  Ford,  and  attempted  to  cross 
the  river,  under  cover  of  artillery.  There  a  severe  engagement  occurred,  on 
the  morning  of  the  Iftth,  when  General  Judah's  cavalry  struck  Morgan's 
flank,  the  head  of  Hobson's  column,  under  General  Shackleford,  struck  his 
rear,  and- two  armed  vessels,  near,  Buffington  Island,  opened  upon  his  front. 
Hemmed  in  on  three  rades,  about  eight  hundred  of  the  raiders  surrendered, 
and  the  remainder,  leaving  all  their  plunder  behind  them,'  and  led  by  Mor- 
gan, fled  up  the  river,  and  attempted  to  cross  to  Belleville  by  swimming 
their  horses.  The  gun-boat  Moore,  Lieutenant-commanding  Fitch,  inter- 
fered, and  after  about  three  hundred  had  thus  escaped,  the  remainder,  still 
led  by  Morgan,  fled  inland  to  McArthur,  and,  on  a  zig-zag  line,  pushed  on  in 
a  northeasterly  direction,  fighting  squads  of  militia,  burning  bridges,  and« 
plundering  a  little,  until  they  were  enveloped  by  militia  and  Home  Guards, 
near  New  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Columbiana  County,  with  Shackleford's 
poTsmng  column  in  their  rear,  and  compelled  to  surrender,*  first 
informally  to  Major  Rae,  of  Shackleford's  cavalry,  and,  half  an    ''"'^ 

hour  later,  formally  to  Shackleford  himself.    Thus  ended,  in  death 

■ 

'  Tkh  plunder  oomlstsd  of  Inraber  and  pleuore-migoiu;  dUcs  ud  other  diy-gooda  of  ertrj  kind,  tokon 
from  Bcrcliuta;  hags  ftiU  of  mn'a,  women'a,  and  children'i  clothing;  jewelry,  borMS,  and  molei,  and  a  larg* 
"MWt  «f  manty, 

At  Um  opening  of  this  battle  Oie  venerable  Daniel  McCook,  the  lather  of  eeren  sons  who  were  distinguished 
il  the  Union  army,  was  mortally  wonaded.  One  of  bis  tons.  General  Robert  I..  McCook,  had  been  bmtally 
nnudered  by  a  party  of  guerrillas,  while  sick,  and  riding  la  a  twrlage  from  Athens  to  Deeherd,  la  Tenneseeei 
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or  captivity,  the  career  of  more  than  fonr  thousand  bold  raiders,  who  entered 
the  Free-labor  States  three  weeks  before,  excepting  a  little  more  than  thiw 
handred,  who  escaped  at  Belleville,  nnder  Colonel  Adam  R.  Johnson,  and 
found  refuge  in  Southwestern  Virginia.  Morgan  and  several  of  his  officers 
were  taken  to  Columbus,  the  capital  of  Ohio,  and  confined  in  felon  cells  in 
the  Penitentiary,  from  which  the  leader  and  six  of  his  captains  escaped  in 
November  following,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Confederate  lines  in 
Northern  Georgia.' 

This  was  one  of  the  most  daring,  reckless,  and  foolish  raids  of  the  war; 
and  the  leader,  instead  of  receiving  an  ovation,  as  he  afterward  did,At  lUcb- 
mond,  as  a  hero  worthy  of  honor,  should  have  been  cashiered  as  a  freebooter, 
who  had  robbed  friends  and  foes  alike  for  his  own  benefit.  Instead  of  asaiit- 
'  ing  the  Confederate  caase,  he  damaged  it  most  seriously  by-  arousing  to 
intense  action  the  then  comparatively  half-slumbering  martial  spirit  of  Um 
loyalists  in  the  Ohio  region,  and  lessening  the  chances  for  that  ooante^^eTO■ 
lution  which  the  Confederates  so  much  desired  and  relied  apon.  As  an 
exhibition  of  endurance  in  man  and  beast,  that  raid  was  wonderful,  puTBiied 
and  pursuers  sharing  alike  in  that  respect.  For  three  weeks  the  race  had 
continued  without  cessation,  at  the  average  rate  of  thirty-five  miles  a  day. 

We  have  obser\'ed  that  the  Conspirators,  at  this  time,  were  swee]Hng 
into  their  military  ranks  every  able-bodied  man  they  could  lay  their  haodf 
on.  By  a  law  of  the  Confederate  "Congress,"  passed  in  1862,  Davis  wu 
authorized  to  call  into  the  military  service  alt "  white  residents  of  the  Con- 
federate States  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  excepting 
exempts."  The  first  class,  or  those  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  were 
called  out  in  1862.  Afler  the  battle  at  Gettysburg,  and  the  discomfitnre  of 
Lee,  Davis  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  Confederate 
"im""  St**®^>*  calling  out  all  who  were  liable  to  bear  arms,  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years.  It  was  supposed  that  tliie 
would  summon  to  the  field  a  little  more  than  one  hmidred  thousand  men; 
but  it  was  found  that  not  more  than  ninety  thousand  remained  snbject  to 
conscription.  There  were  at  least  twenty  thousand  substitutes  in  Jthe  anny, 
for  planters  and  planters'  sons  were  generally  unwilling  to  take  the  field, 
excepting  as  officers ;  and  it  was  reported  that  there  were  at  least  ten  th<»- 
sand  fraudulent   substitute  papers  held  by  persons  not  in  service.     And 

Tbe  btbcr,  llTing  In  OndniutI,  bvanl  UiM  tht  mnrderer  oTbU  ton  was  with  Morgta,  and,  xmdtr  the  ImvolH  •( 
Mrong  nwDtment,  took  Us  rtflo  and  joined  Oeneral  Jndth  u  s  Tolnnteer.  Hs  was  shot,  and  died,  two  dift 
afterward. 
'  >  Morgan  made  his  wsf  from  Ike  jictooa,  when  he  escaped,  with  Captain  Bines,  who  left  la  his  eell  tbe  fcl- 
knrlnf  note,  dated  "  Cell  Ho.  SO,  Norember  K),  1888.  Commencement,  HoTcmber  i,  18M.  Conelnsion,  Horas- 
bcrS0,IS<8.  Number  of  honrs  of  laborper  day,  three.  Tools,  two  small  kalTei.  ta  patltiKt  ft  ami^t^  m*li 
iVKfnM  ttt  doum.  Bjrorder  oTmr  six  hoBorablsoonfederstes."  This  wss  sn  outline  history  of  the  method  rf 
thelrescape.  Thej  dog  thron^h  the  floors  of  their  cells,  composed  of  cement  and  nine  inches  of  briekwork.  ist* 
an  air-chamber  below,  and  then  through  the  soft  earth  nnder  the  foundation  walls  of  the  penttestiar}-,  makiac  • 
passage  into  the  yard.  Captain  Bines  sopotetended  this  engineering.  Tbejr  had  ftaratshed  thcmaelrts  wltt  • 
strong  rope,  made  of  bedclothes,  with  which  they  scaled  the  walls.  They  had,  by  some  means,  procorcd  do- 
zens' clothes.  In  which  tliey  escaped.  Morgan  and  Hines  went  Immediately  to  tbe  nllway  station  (our  eldack 
In  tbe  morning,  Norembcr  iSX  and  trareled  toward  CincinnatL  When  near  there,  they  went  to  the  bnks<f 
the  rear  car,  with  It  slackened  the  speed  of  the  train,  Jnmpeil  eo;  mode  their  way  to  the  Ohio,  and,  CTflsriif  tth 
a  skitr  rowed  by  a  boy,  found  shelter  with  sympathizing  IHends  In  Kentaeky.  Tbe  ntter  eaf«l««B«t  <t  Ibi 
offleer  In  charge  of  the  prisoners,  In  not  examining  tbe  sells,  gare  them  tbe  opportanlty  to  eseape.  A  rewaid  tt 
one  thouaanii  dollars  was  offered  for  Morgan,  " dead  or  allre ;"  bat  the  first  posltlTe  new*  i  iiinii"'»g  klm  *• 
an  oeeoont  of  his  oration  at  Klchmond.  For  a  more  minnte  oeeomit  of  this  ihmoM  ndd,  as*  •  i 
Iforgtm  and  Mt  Captort,  by  Berennd  F.  Seaonr. 
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80  looself  wen  ndlitaiy  afiairs  managed,  that  deserters,  Btraggleni,  and 
absentees  fenned  a  Tery  large  proportion  of  the  persons  enrolled. 

In  view  of  these  ngly  fects  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  Confederate 
annies  at  nearly  all  poiirts,  Jefferson  Davis  issued  another  proc- 
lamation," in  which  he  urged  the  immediate  return  to  the  army     '  f^'' 
of  all  absentees,  and  alleged  that  if  one-fourth  or  one-half  of 
them  ghonld  do  so,  there  would  be  sufficient  strength  to  achieve  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Confederacy.    He  offered  to  grant  full  amnesty  and  pardon 
to  all  who  should  immediately  return  to  the  ranks,  excepting  such  as  had 
been  twice  convicted  of  desertion.     He  appealed  to  the  women,  asking  them 
to  "take  care  that  none  who  owe  service  in  the  field  shall  be  sheltered  at 
home  from  the  disgrace  of  having  deserted  their  duty  to  their  families,  to 
their  country,  and  to  their  Grod."    But  it  had  become  a  hard  task  to  draw  men 
back  into  the  ranks  by  persuasion.     No  bounties  seemed  to  have  been  offered 
after  the  passage  of  the  Conscription  Act  in  1862,  nor  efforts  made  to  fill  up 
the  ranks  with  volunteers.     So  the  Conspirators  nsed  their  usurped  power 
with  a  high  hand,  and  men  and  supplies  were  forced  into  the  service  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  as  it  were.    An  agent  was  appointed  in  every  county 
to  seize,  if  necessary,  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  army ;  and  at  about  the 
close  of  1863,  the  "Congress"  at  Richmond  passed  an  act  which  declared 
every  white  man  in  the  Confederacy,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty- 
pit  yearB.,  to  be  in  the  military  service,  and  subject  to  the  articles  of  tear  and 
miKtary  discipline  and  pataUies  ;  and  that  upon  failure  to  report  for  duty 
at  a  military  station  within  a  certain  time,  he  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of 
(kalh  as  a  deserter.     The  history  of  civilized  nations  has  no  parallel  to  this 
despotic  act.     Davis  and  liis  fellow-conspirators  had  then  reached  a  critical 
point  in  their  wicked  game,  and  seined  willing  to  sacrifice  every  man,  ruin 
every  family,  waste  all  the  property  in  the  Confederaoy,  and  see  their  section 
i)f  the  Republic  converted  into  a  wilderness '  in  a  desperate  effort  to  win, 
well  knowing  that  failure  would  be  ruin  to  themselves.    "Hiey  seemed  to 
regard  the  "  common  people "  as  of  no  account,  excepting  as  docile  instru- 
nents  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  slave-holding  Oligarchy. 

Let  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  movements  of  the  armies  of 
Meade  and  Lee,  which  we  left  occupying  opposite  banks  of  the  Potomac.' 
We  will  first  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  observe  some  operations  on  the 
Hrginia  Peninsula,  designed  to  be  co-operative  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

It  had  been  determined  early  in  the  campaign  to  menace  Richmond  by  a 
■eocoupation  cf  the  Peninsula  which  MoClellan  evacuated  the  year  before. 
General  Keyes,  then  in  the  Department  of  Virgiaiaj  under  the  command  of 
General  Dix,  bad  been  selected  as  the  leader  of  the  fbrees  that  were  to  effect 
t.  He  concentrated  a  considerable  body,  of  troops  at  Yorktown,  and  so 
con  as  it  was  ascertained  that  Lee  was  moving  toward  the  Potomac,  Keyes 
ras  directed  to  make  a  demonstration  on  Richmond,  then  hdd  "by  a  ftw 
roops  under  Henry  A-  Wke.  Colonel  Spear,  with  Ua  Eleventh  Pennsyl- 
sni^atid  detachments  of  Mbssacbusetts  and  Illinois  cavalry,  about  one 

'  8««  notlM  of  the  maoIfMto  of  Bow«Il  Cobb  and  Eobert  Toombs,  not*  »,  page  471,  Tolnme  IL 
'  Bee  page  Tfi. 
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thousand  strong,  made  a  sadden  dash*  upon  White  House,'  drove  the  Coaied- 
erates  from  the  post,  and  pushed  on  to  a  p<Hiit  within  ten  mksof 
*  '  ut^*^  Richmond,  alarming  Wise,  the  citizens,  and  the  Confederate  anUMr- 
ities  to  such  a  degree,  that  orders  were  issued  for  the  doug 
of  all  places  of  business,  and  causing  the  Major  to  call  upon  the  inhabitan* 
to  "  Remember  New  Orleans,"  and  to  arraf  themselves  in  defense  of  their 
homes.  Taming  northward,  Spetur  galloped  to  Hanover  Court-Hoase  ud 
beyond,  destroying  the  railway  and  capturing  Qeneral  W.  HL  F.  Let, 
wounded  at  Beverly  Ford.  Then  BweejHng  throu^  King  William  Comitj,lH 
returned  to  White  House,  then  held  by  Keyes,  who,  on  the  1st  of  July,  movei 
five  or  six  thousand  troops  toward  the  Chickahominy,  under  General  Gettn. 
with  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  in  advance,  with  orders  to  push  on  north  of 
Richmond,  destroy  the  railway  bridge  over  the  South  Anna,  and  so  rat 
Lee's  communications  with  the  Confederate  capitaL  This,  and  much  more 
that  was  expected,  was  not  accomplished,  and  Eeyes  fell  back,  to  the  gnu 
relief  of  the  Confederates  in  and  around  Richmond. 

When  Lee  escaped  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Meade  determined  t« 
follow  him  along  the  route  pursued  by  McCtellan  in  his  race  with  the  sum 
foe  the  year  before,  keeping  close  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 

and  using  its  gaps  as  circomstaiKa 
might  dictate.  Only  his  csTtlrr 
advance,  under  General  Gregg, » 
tered  the  Shenandoah  Yallev.  Tbit 
leader  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Bum- 
per's Ferry  on  the  day  when  let 
passed  Over  above,  and,  pnsluiig  ci 
to  Shef^erdstown,  he  there  taooat 
tered,  fought  and  beat  Confedcnte 
oavaliy  under  Fitzhngh  Lee,  oA 
party  being  dismounted,  on  actoot 
of  the  ground  being  rough  ui 
wooded,  and  each  losing  about  <m 
one  hundred  men. 

On  the  17th  and  18th  of  Wy. 
'Meade's  army  crossed  the  PoUniK 
chiefly  at  and  near  Berlin,  ui 
moved  rapidly  southward  by  way  of  Lovettsville,  Union,  Upperrille,  ui 
Warrenton,  seizing  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge  on  its  way.  Its  route  wv 
that  which  it  had  followed  northward  under  Hooker  a  few  weeks  before,  b 
reached  Warrenton  on  the  !2&th  of  July,  i^r  a  detention  at  Manassas  (kif, 
where  Meade  had  been  led  to  expect  an  engagement  of  the  two  armies  in  iaijp 
force.  At  that  time  Meade  had  the  start  of  Lee  in  the  race  toward  BkJt- 
mond,  the  latter  having  halted  at  Bunker's  Hill  and  endeavored  to  recall  < 
distract  his  antagonist  by  a  feint  of  recrossing  the  Potomaa  He  &iied,  ai 
pushed  his  columns  rapidly  up  the  Sbtfflaadoah  Valley,  to  meet  the  daoga 
which  threatened  his  firont  and  flank  He  hatyt  that  a  ^aore  vigilaat  mi 
active  commander  than  McClellan  was  his  competitor  in  the  race  far  Ai 

'  Sro  ftge  SS6,  Tolame  IL 
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pnie  of  victory.    His  heavy  columns  pressed  on  near  the  mountain  passes, 
and  Buford,  who,  vith  his  cavalry,  had  pushed  well  up  into  Manassas  Gap, 
thought  hfi  discovered  the  presence  of  a  greater  part  of  Lee's  army  there  and 
at  Front  Royal,  and  reported  accordingly.     Meade,  believing  it  to  be  Lee's 
iotention  to  press  through  the  Gap,  ordered  a  large  part  of  his  army  to 
march  upon  it,  at  the  same  time  directing  French,  with  the  Third  (Sickles's) 
Corps,  then  guarding  Ashby's  Gap,  to  hasten  forward  to  the   support  of 
Buford,  who  was  calling  for  re-enforcements.     This  was  done  with  so  much 
rapidity,  that  the  corps  reached  Piedmont  before  darL     Bimey's  division, 
temporarily  under  the  command  of  General  Hobart  Ward,  was  sent  imme- 
diately forward  to  Buford's  aid,  followed  by  the  reminder  of  the  corps,  and 
on  the  following  day*  there  was  a  warm  engagement  at  Wap- 
ping'g  Heights,  where  the  Third  and  Fourth  Maine — Kearney's     '  ^j^^' 
veterans — and  the  Excelsior  (New  York)  Brigade,  led  by  General 
Spinola,  gained  renown  by  successful  charges  under  the  direction  of  General 
Prince,  which  drove  the  Confederates.     The  latter  consisted  of  one  of  Ewell's 
brigades,  which  had  been  holding  tlie  Gap  while  a  portion  of  Lee's  army  was 
passing  by ;  and  when,  the  next  morning,  the  National  troops  pressed  on  to 
Front  Royal,  Lee's  columns  had  all  passed,  and  there  was  no  foe  to  assail. 
Meade  was  disappointed.    His  detention  at  the  Gap  had  given  Lee  a  great 
advantage,  who  now  swept  rapidly  around  the  right  flank  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  through  Chester  Gap,  and  took  position  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Rappahannock.    Meade  advanced  slowly  to  that  stream,  when  Lee  retired 
to  Cnlpepper  Coort-House.    Then  the  opposing  armies  rested  for  some  time. 
Tropps  were  now  drawn  from  each  army  and  sent  to  other  fields  of  ser- 
vice.   Bragg  was  then  severely  pressed  by  Rosecrans,  in  Tennessee,  and 
Lee  was  ordered  to  detach  Long- 
'treet's  corps'  to  his  as- 

mi  •  J.  *  September. 

iistance.  This  reduc- 
;ion  of  his  army  compelled  I^e  to 
ake  a  strictly  defensive  position. 
rhis  fact  was  revealed  by  recon- 
loissances  of  Meade's  cavalry,  when 
he  latter  moved  his  whole  army 
icross    the     Rappahan- 

i  .  a  T        1^      .         •  Sept  i& 

lock,'  pressed  Lee  back, 

)u?hed  two  corps  forward  to  the 

iapid  Anna,  and  occupied  Culpep- 

)er  CouiVHonse,  and   the    region 

letween  the  two  rivers  just  named. 

[lie  Confederates    had    destroyed 

he  bridges  over  all  the  streams  be- 

ind  them,  but  temporary  ones  were 

0  quickly  constructed,  that  Meade's  advance  was  not  checked. 

Lee  took  a  strong  position  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rapid  Anna — ^too 
trong  for  a  prudent  commander  like  Meade  to  attempt  to  carry  by  direct 
ssaolt;  so  he  planned  a  flank  movement,  and  was  about  to  attempt  its, 
recntion,  wh«n  his  army  was  suddenly  reduced  in  numbers  by  the  with- 
rawal  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  (Howard's  and  Slocum's)  for 
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service  elsewhere.  These  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Genenl 
Hooker,  and  sent  to  re-enforce  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  Sontheastera 
Tenneseee  and  Northern  Georgia.    Meade  was  now,  in  turn,  placed  in  t 

defensive  position 
for  awhile,  hot, 
finally,  when  new 
recruits  came  b, 
and  troops,  whicb 
had  been  taken 
from  his  army  and 
sent  to  New  York, 
to  prevent  inteH«^ 
encc  with  the  drift, 
returned,  at  aboot 
the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, he  resolved 
to  make  an  ofien- 
sive  movement 

Meade's  cavalry, 
meanwhile,  liad  not 

been  idle.  On  the  1st  of  August,  Bnford,  with  his  division,  crossed  the 
Rappahannock  River  at  Rappahannock  Station,  and  with  groat  gallantry 
pushed  Stuart's  cavalry  back  almost  to  Culpepper  Coart-House.  So 
sudden  and  unexpected  to  Stuart  was 
this  dash  of  his  foe,  across  the  river, 
and  BO  vigorous  was  the  assault  and 
pursuit,  that-  he  and  his  staff  came 
very  near  being  captured  at  his  head- 
quarters, on  an  eminence  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Brandy  Station.  They 
were  about  to  dine  at  a  table  sumj)- 
tuously  furnished  by  the  family  of 
Henry  Miller,  the  owner  of  the  house, 
when  the  near  presence  of  their  foe 
was  announced.  Tlic  daring  leader 
and  his  followers  instantly  decamped, 
and  left  the  dinner  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  Union  officers.  Bnford  pursued 
to  the  vicinity  of  Auburn,  the  resi- 
dence of  John  Minor  Botts,'  where  he  was  confronted  by  Stuart's  strong 
infantry  supports,  and  compelled  to  retreat,  fighting  as  ho  fell  back,  when 
he,  in  turn,  was  reinforced  by  the  First  Coi-ps,  and  the  pursuing  foe  baited. 
In  that  engagement  Buford  lost  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  of  whom 
sixteen  Avere  killed. 

■  This  picture  I*  given  to  lllnstnite  the  metha<1  of  conttrnctlon  of  tbow  temponry  bridgm  whM  th«  ttmiri 
war*  eontlDiully  erecting  over  ■mall  stmmt.    TUi  U  a  rlew  i>f  oqe  oitr  ik»  MitkipoDj  KiTcr. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  the  place,  fW)[n  the  shaded  lane  In  front,  na  it  appearetl  when  -the  uiiter  TiAlied  lad 
aketehcd  It  In  Octoher,  18M,  when  It  was  oeenplad  hj  W.  A.  Stewart  Tb«  house  was  Id  a  abattMcd  oasdWea. 
and  bnra  marks  of  the  hittle  near  ttl  The  pureh  had  baeo  ton  awaybj  a  abell,  asd  at  tb*  dark  apet  sr* 
between  the  two  windows  in  the  sketch,  was  the  ft«et)ire  made  b^ia  round  shot  that  paiard  thmogh  tha  koaw 

'  Mr.  Botts'a  beaottnil  seat,  called  Aabarn,  was  about  a  mne  <W>in  Brandy  Station,  on  a  ttt  sHtftt  ekradea. 


BTUAarr'a  Bau>-qnARm  hbxb  aBAVVt  CTAtna.' 
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A  month  later*  General  Kilpatrick  crossed  the  Kappahannock  at  Port 
Conway,  below  Fredericksburg,  drove  the  Confederates,  and     .g^p^i 
bamed  two  gun-boats  which  they  had  captured  on  the  Poto-       18«8.  ' 
mac  and  placed  on  the  Rappahannock  for  future  use.     A  little  i 

more  than  a  fortnight  afterward,*  General  Pleasanton,  with  the  '*'^''  **" 
greater  part  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  crossed  the  Rap- 
pahannock at  the  fords  above  Fredericksburg  in  three  columns,  commanded 
respectively  by  Buford,  Kilpatrick,  and  Gregg,  suppoited  by  the  Second 
Corps,  under  General  Warren.  Stuart's  cavalry  were  pressed  back  to  the 
Rapid  Anna  with  a  loss,  on  his  pai*t,  of  two  g^ns.  It  was  this  reconnoissanoe 
which  revealed  the' fact  of  Longstreet's  departure,  when  Meade  was  embold- 
ened to  cross  the  Rappahannock  with  his  whole  army. 

General  Meade,  as  we  have  observed,  contemplated  a  forward  movement 
oarly  in  October.  On  the  10th  he  sent  Buford,  with  his  cavalry  division, 
to  uncover  the  upper  fords  of  the  Rapid  Anna,  preparatory  to  advancing  the 
First  and  Sixth  Corps.  Lee,  having  heard  of  the  reduction  of  Meade's  army 
l>y  the  sending  away  of  two  coi-ps,  was  preparing  for  an  offensive  movement 
at  the  same  time.  He  felt  himself  competent  to  cope  with  his  antagonist, 
:md  proposed,  it  is  said,  the  audacious  measure  of  a  direct  march  on  Wash- 
ington in  full  force,  with  a  willingness  to  leave  Richmond  uncovered,  if 
necessary,  and  exchange  capitals.'  Davis  would  not  allow  it,  and  Lee  con* 
tented  himself  with  an  attempt  to  turn  Meade's  right  ilank,and  get  between 
)iim  and  the  National  capital.    His  chief  object  was  to  cripple  Meade,  and 

vUh  >  little deprcMlon  between  his  bonse  lUMl  tcentle  e<ilt  vatutl  rUlin'S  at  n  Milk'  illnunce.  The  writer  and  Ms 
friends  already  uientloDetl  (Messrs. 
BaeUnf  ham  and  Yniui{>),  visltod 
tUs  lUnch  Vii;ginla  Unionist, 
vben  on  our  way  h«*meward  from 
Stsiuton,  neiulooed  un  page  401, 
TClaa*  IL  We  had  passed  the 
ma^hc  n  Ight  and  part  of  t)ie  A:\y 
hsftire  at  Culpepper  Conrtrllous.- 
ad  la  TisiUng  the  battle-iround 
*C«dar  Honutain.  3eepa):e«43, 
»ol<»o  II.  At  Cnlpopper  C«art- 
HMMair*  hired  a  carriage  to  con- 
T«r  oa  to  Brandy  Btatinn,  and  our 
route  lay  acrtiss  Mr.  Bt*tt«>«8tato. 
We  fdund  hl;n  at  home,  and  wer« 
Tery  eordlally  received.  The  re- 
gion JaKt  about  falin  was  a  sort  of 
aentnl  gronnd  for  tame  time,  de- 
tsehmcnts  from  each  army  fre- 
■luenily  meeting  npon  It  and  sktnnlshlng.  He  told  ns  that  he  had  seac  no  less  than  nine  uf  these  engafre- 
menu  from  bis  piazza.  On  one  occasion  his  house  was  placed  in  great  peril,  between  large  bodies  of  the 
contending  amiies,  who  were  about,  to  flj^t  In  front  of  his  house  General  Bodes  drew  np  fifteen  thousand 
men  b  Utile  order,  evidently  with  the  design  of  bringing  the  mansion  In  range  of  the  guns  of  the  combatants, 
and  Ikos  effecting  It*  destruction  without  Its  being  done  in  evident  wantonness.  Botts  went  ont  to  nodes,  t<ild 
him  that  his  house  waa  filled  with  the  women  and  ehlldren  of  the  neighborhood  (and  his  own  Aunlly),  who  had 
"Mglit  ihelter  tlieni,  and  warned  him  that,  If  these  were  aU  destroyed,  the  crime  would  rest  forever  as  a  stain 
•m  the  Ooafe<lorate  genetaPB  najna  K«les  was  UDWilHng.to  Incnr  the  odium,  and,  changing  his  rio'lt'oii  'he 
uiaadon  wss  saved. 

The  t««der  Is  referred  to  page  94,  vcdnmc  I.,  for  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bott^  to  "  H.  B.  M.,'  of 
Staanton.  At  the  timo  of  our  visit,  he  chowi  d  us  another  Utter  to  him  ftwm  the  same  writer,  in  which  ho 
denooneed  the  rebellion  as  a  crime,  and  declared  that  the  traitors  should  be  punished.  He  went  into  the  war 
»»d  had  his  skull  fractured,  and  lost  a  litthj  portion  of  hU  brain,  that  protruded.  In  one  c.f  the  battles  before 
Bli^ond.  In  his  reply,  Mr.  Botts  told  him  he  believol  his  was  the  flrst  case  on  record  of  a  man  being  brought 
to  his  seniles  by  having  his  brains  knocked  out 

'  Statement  of  General  Lon^'street  to  the  author  of  Oampatgn*  <y  01e  Army  <tf  (h*  Potomae,  cited  In  note 
on  pageSTT. 
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keep  him,  till  winter,  near  Washington,  so  that  more  troops  might  be  sent 

fivm  Virginia  to  assist  Bragg,  Davis's  favorite,  then  belov  Chattanooga,  in 

need  of  help.    So,  on  the  day  before  Buford's  cavalry  marched  on  the  Rapid 

Anna,  Lee  crossed  it*  in  force,  and  along  unfrequented  and  circui- 

toos  roads  by  way  of  Madison  Court-House,  and  over  Robert-     '  ^^' 

son's  River,  gained  Meade's  right  before  that  commander  suspected 

the  movement.     It  was  first  revealed  by  an  attack  upon  a  portion  of  Kil- 

patriok's  cavalry,  who  were  holding  the  advanced  posts  on  the  National 

right    These  were  driven  back  on  Culpepper  by  Stuart'    Satis-     ,  ^j^  ^^ 

lied  that  his  right  was  turned,  Meade  instantly  sent  back  his 

trains,  and  at  a  little  past  midnight'  retreated  across  the  Rappa- 

hsnnock,  blowing  up  the  bridge  at  Rappahannock  Station,  behind  him.    Lee 

advanced  to  Culpepper  a  few  hours  later,  where  he  halted  his  main  force, 

while  Stuart  followed  as  closely  to  Meade  as  Pleasanton,  who  covered  the 

retreat,  would  allow.     That  night  Pleasanton  also  crossed  the  river. 

Informed,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  that  Lee  had  halted  at  Culpepper, 
Meade  felt  that  his  retreat  might  have  been  premature.  Acting  upon  such 
presumption,  he  pushed  the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Corps,  with  Buford's 
cavalry,  back  across  the  Rappahannock  to  the  vicinity  of  Brandy  Station. 
The  mounted  men  pressed  on  toward  Culpepper,  where  Meade  intended  to 
uffer  battle  to  Lee,  but  the  latter  had  not  waited  for  hb  antagonist.  On  that 
mommg  be  had  commenced  another,  flanking  movement  to  gain  Meade's 
rear,  and  the  two  armies,  for  several  hours,  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
friendly  countermarch  on  nearly  parallel  roads. 

Meade  was  first  advised  of  this  new  and  dangerous  movement  of  his  foe 
by  General  Gr^g,  who  had  been  watching  the  fords  of  the  Upper  Rappa- 
hannock with  the  Third  Corps  (French's)  below  him.  Lee's  van  assailed 
Gregg  and  drove  him  back,  and  then  the  main  column  of  the  Confederates 
croaeed  the  Rappahannock  at  Warreuton,  Sulphur  Springs,  and  Waterloo, 
where  Jackson  passed  over  the  previous  year  when  flanking  Pope.'  Meade 
at  once  fell  back,  crossed  the  river,  and  continued  his  retreat  to  Catlett's 
Station.  Fortunately  Lee  was  ignorant  of  the  real  condition  of  Meade's 
army  at  that  time,  or  he  might,  by  turning  aside,  have  demolished  the  Third 
Corps  with  his  overwhelming  force.  Gregg  was  surrounded,  attacked,  and 
routed,  at  JefTersonton,  north  of  Hazel  River,  after  a  gallant  fight,'  with  a 
loss  of  about  five  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  were  made  prisoners. 

Now'  the  veteran  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  of  Northern  Virginia 
commenced  a  third  race  northward,  over  nearly  the  same  course  ^ 
pursued  on  former  like  occasions,  Lee  aiming  to  strike  Meade's 
line  of  retreat  along  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railway,  and  the  latter 
using  every  energy  to  prevent  him.  Lee  pressed  on  to  Warrenton  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  and  prepared  to  advance  from  that  point  in  two 
columns,  his  lefl  under  A.  P.  HiU,  by  the  Warrenton  turnpike  to  New  Balti- 
more, and  so  on  to  Bristow.  Station,  and  his  right,  tmder  Ewell,  by  way  of 
Auburn  Mills  and  Greenwich,  for  the  same  destination.  This  movement  was 
begun  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.     Meanwhile  there  had  been  collisions. 

*  8«e  |i«(e41i8,  Tolnme  IL 

'  His  command  wu  eompaud  of  the  J'oarth  wd  Thirteenth  PenuqrlTania,  ud  Flrat  New  Tork  Ontbf, 
ud  Tenth  Now  Tork  Infiutij. 
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8TUART  AKD  HIS  STAFF  lU  PERIL. 


BVOH  ^mieOIf   KILPATHOK. 


Stoart,  with  about  two  thousand  cavalry,  was  hangii^  doaely  upon  tlie  rear 
flank  of  Meade's  army,  picking  up  many  stragi^ers.  While  eag^y  preaang 
on,  toward  the  evening  of  the  13th,  he  encountered  the  head  of  FrenA'i 
column,  and  was  pushed  toward  Catlett's  Station,  near  which  he  found  hiia- 
self,  that  night,  in  a  perilous  situation.  The  Second  Corps,  under  General 
WaiTen,  with  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  was  at  that  time  covering  the  National 

rear,  and  when  Lee  reached  War- 
renton,  this  rearguard  was  at  Ad- 
bnm,  only  a  few  miles   eastward, 
with  CaldwelPs  division  and  three 
batteries   on   the  heights  of  Cedar 
Run,   between    them.     Stuart    bad 
inadvertently  got  ahead  of  this  cov- 
ering   force,    and    found      himself 
hemmed  in  between  the   two  Na- 
tional corps,  with  small  chance  to 
escape.     His  first  impulse   was  U> 
abandon  his  guns  and   all  impedi- 
ments to   a  speedy  flight,  and  at- 
tempt   to    escape    under  cover  of 
darkness,  but  he  finally  resolved  to 
try  another  plan.     So  he  hid  his  men 
in  one  of  those  dense  thickets  of  small  pine  saplings  which  cover  old  fieldr 
in  Virginia,  and  sent  messengers  through  the  Union  lines  to  Lee,  to  ask  for 
helgi     For  this  purpose,  three  men,  dressed  like  Union  soldiers,  fell  bto  tht 
National  line  as  it  was-  moving,  marched  awhile,  and  then,  dropping  ost, 
hurried  to  Lee.     Relief  for  Stuart  was  immediately  sent,  and  when  the  mas- 
ketry  of  the  skirmishers  of  the  approaching  re-enforcements  were  heard  at 
dawn,  the  bold  cavalry  leader  opened  a  cannonade  from  his  conccalmcnl 
upon  the  rear  of  Caldwell's  forces,  who  had  bivouacked  a  little  in  front  of 
this  thicket.    Caldwell,  unexpectedly  assailed,  moved  to  cover  on  the  oppo- 
(ite  side  of  the  hills,  when  he  was  attacked  in  like  manner  from  the  War- 
renton  road.     This  assault  produced  suificient  confusion  in  the  Union  raob 
to  allow  Stuart  to  break  through  and  escape.     For  a  moment  Warren's  oorpc 
appeared  to  be  in  a  very  critical  situation,  surrounded  and  cut  off,  but  itirw 
soon  found  that  the  attacking  party  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike  was  only  the 
van  of  Ewell's  column.     These  were  repulsed  by  two  regiments'  thrown  oat 
by  General  Hayes  from  the  north  side  of  Cedar  Run,  and  the  way  wi» 
cleared  for, the  advance  of  the  corpa     Ewell  was  held  in  check  undl  War- 
ren's troops  had  crossed  the  Run  and  resumed  their  line  of  march  (Caldwifl 
covering  the  rear,  and  skirmishing  almost  continually)  for  the  heights  of 
Centreville,  behind  Bull's  Run,  the  now  prescribed  destination  of  the  AnuT 
of  the  Potomac,  where  Meade  determined  to  oflfer  battle. 

Now  the  race  for  Bristow  Station  bectirae  hot,  Lee  pushing  Hill  and 
Ewell  forward  to  gain  that  point  before  M^ade  should  pass  it.  They  faiW. 
When  Hill  approached  it,  the  entire  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  passed  it 


■  TheM  were  the  One  Hnndred  lod  Twenty-sixth  New  Torit  snd  TwelfUi  Kew  Jency  Tolnntom    !•  lU" 
•neoDDter,  Colonel  Thoraas  Baffin,  the  leader  of  Confederate  csTalrr,  which  charged  ttarlonri}',  wnMM. 
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excepting  Warren's  corps,  whieh  was  not  then  in  sight  of  the  Confederates. 
The  Third  Corps,  in  the  rear  of  the  troops  that  had  passed,  was  just  crossing 
Broad  Run,  and  Hill  pn^ed  forward  to  attack  it  At  about  noon,  when  he 
was  preparing  to  charge,  he  was  startled  by  the  apparition  of  Warren's 
oorpe  coming  aponhis  rear.  This  had  outstripped  Ewell's,  whose  advance 
it  had  encountered  in  the  morning  near  Anbum,  and  was  now  pushing  for- 
ward expecting  to  meet  Sykes's  at  Bristow  Station.  Warren  was  again  in  a 
critical  situation.  Hill  quickly  turned,  upon  him,  and  almost  instantly 
brought  his  batteries  in  fiill  play  npon  this  unexpected  foe.  Warren  was 
surprised  for  a  moment,  but  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes  the  batteries  of 
Brown  and  Arnold  were  playing  upon  Hill  in  'response,  and  these,  assisted 
by  the  infantry  divisions  of  Hayes  and  Webb,'  soon  drove  the  Confederates, 
and  captured  six  of  their  guns,  which  were  instantly  turned  upon  the  fiigi- 
tives.  A  flank  attack  by  Heth's  (formerly  Pettigrew's')  was  repulsed,  with 
a  Confederate  loss  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  made  prisoners,  with  two 
battle-flags. 

This  was  an  effectual  check  upon  Hill's  advance,  yet  Warren  was  in  great 
danger,  for  he  found  it  unsafe  to  attempt  to  resume  his  march,  and  he  stood 
at  bay,  skirmishing  and  maneuvering  all  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 
Just  at  sunset  Ewell  came  up,  and  the  Second  Corps  was  actually  confronted" 
by  nearly  the  whole  of  Lee's  anny ;  but  before  the  latter  was  ready  for  an 
attack,  Warren  skillfully  withdrew  under  cover  of  darkness,  and 
joined  the  main  army  in  the  morning*  on  the  heights  of  Centre-  '  ^"^^  "" 
ville.    Warren's  loss  in  the  Battle  op  Bristow  Statiok  was 
about  two  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.     Among  the  former  was  Colonel 
James  F.  Mallon,  of  the  Forty-second  New  York.     Greneral  Posey,  of  Hill's 
corps,  was  mortally  wounded. 

At  Bristow  Station  the  great  race  ended.     Lee  was  beaten.    Meade  was 
Rtrongly  posted  on  the  Heights  of  Centreville,  and  was  too  near  the  defenses 
of  Washington'  to  allow  his  competitor  to  gain  his  rear;  so  Lee,  after  push- 
ing a  thin  line  to  Bull's  Run  to  mask  his  designs,  efieotnally  destroyed 
the  Orange  and    Alexandria  railway,  from   Bristow  to  the   liappahan- 
nock,and  then  began  a  retreat'  with  his  whole  army.    Meade 
followed  him  the  next  day,  but  could  not  touch  him,  excepting 
with  his  cavalry.    These  were  almost  continually  engaged  in  spirited  but 
not  serious  skirmishing,  excepting  in  an  encounter"  on  Broad  Run, 
near  Bnckland's  Mills,  between  the  divisions  of  Kilpatrick  and 
Hampton,  the  latter  under  the  personal  directions  of  Stuart.     Kilpatrick  was 
defeated  by  a  stratagem.     Stuart  allowed  him  to  flank  Hampton,  when  the 
latter  fell  back,  making  way  for  Fitzhugh  Lee  to  come  down  from  Auburn, 
and  fall  on  Kilpatrick's  flank.    This  was  done.     At  the  same  moment  Stuart 
pressed  his  front,  and  Kilpatrick  was  driven  back  in  some  confusion,  and  a 
loss  of  over  one  hundred  men  made  prisoners.     The  brunt  of  this  beavy 
skirmish  was  borne  by  General  Custer's  brigade.    On  the  following  day,  Lee 
crossed  the  Rappahannock,  while  Meade,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railway,  over  which  his  supplies  must  pass, 
was  unable  to  follow  him  further  than  Warrenton,  for  abont  three  weeks. 

■  TIm  brunt  of  tlw  eBmantar  fell  tbiatj  «n  W«bb'*  Flnt  tod  "Dilrd  Brtgulcs,  aiiil  Ilayes'i  Thlril. 
*  3m  page  72.  >  Sm  axf  ua  page  M,  Tolama  IL 
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In  the  andaoions  movement  of  Lee  from  the  Ra{Ad  Amu  to  Bull's  Bo, 

and  his  retreat  behind  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  foiling  maneuven  of 

Meade,' each  army  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  five  hundred  mea  The 

Confederates  claimed  to  have  captured  two  thousand  prisoners,  besides  over 

four  hundred  taken  by  General  J.  D.  Imboden,  who,  while  in  the  ShatB- 

doab,  watching  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  suddenly  swept  down  npon 

Charleetown,  not  £u*  from  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  day  whea  Lk 

*  ^**iE^'  ^^  began  his  retreat,*  sdzed  the  post,  and  bore  away  prisoners  sod 

stores.    He  had  scarcely  secured  these,  when  lie  was  compelled  to 

Ml  back,  fighting  a  superior  Union  force  which  had. come  up  from  Hsipo'i 

Ferry,  all  the  way  to  BerryVille.    There,  under  cover  <^  darkness,  Imbodes 

escaped  with  his  prisoners  and  spoils.' 

When  the  railway  from  Warrenton  to  the  Rappahannodc  was  repsired, 
Meade  asked  permission  of  the  General'4n-Chief  to  move  rapidly  upon  Fred- 
ericksburg and  seize  the  heights  there,  so  as  to  make  that  poiitf  a  base  of 
operations  against  Richmond.  Halleck  opposed  the  project,  and  Meade  tm 
compelled  to  go  forward  from  Warrenton  in  the  beaten  track,  if  at  all  He 
did  so  early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  November,  General  Sedgwit^  wtth 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corps,  composing  liie  right  wing,  leading,  followed  bj 
General  French,  with  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Corps,  composing  thekfi 
wing.  Sedgwick's  column  marched  for  the  Rappahannock,  at  Rappabaaooek 
Station,  and  French's  moved  toward  the  same  stream  at  Kelley's  Fori 
Lee,  then  in  position  near  Culpepper  Court-Hotise,  had  oatposts  at  ikm 
crossings. 

At  Rappahannock  Station  Sedgwick  found  the  strong  works  throvn  iqi 
previously  by  the  Nationals  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  now  ooTenog 
a  pontoon  bridge,  occupied  by  about  two  thousand  men,  of  Elarly's  dirisioa 
of  Swell's  corps,  under  Colonel  Godwin,  composed  of  Hayes's  Loaiiiain 
brigade,  and  Hoke's  brigade  of  North  Carolinians,  just  sent  over.  That 
works,  consisting  of  a  fort,  two  redoubts,  and  lines  of  rifle-pits,  Wote  oc  » 
ridge,  with  an  open  lowland  traversed  by  a  muddy  ditch,  and  a  dry  matt, 
deep  and  broad,  between  them  and  the  approaching  Nationals.  Sedgvitk 
reached  the  vicinity  at  noon,  and  bdiind  a  hill,  a  mile  away,  he  formed « 
battle-line,  and  then  gradually  advanced  toward  the  river  on  eadi  flank  of 

'  Lee^fl  fallnre  no v,  as  well  as  In  Ma  inrasion  of  MsryUnd  and  Ponnsylvania,  to  gain  any  poaiUT«  tdvialiia 
for  the  Confederato  eaaw,  mtlitary  or  poIlMciU,  prodnoed  mudi  dlasatlBfiuition,  eapedanj  ainoa;  At*  <*• 
hoped  for  a  GounUr-revolutlon  in  the  Free-labur  States.  **AlaaP  tbey  exclaimad.  In  sabetanee^**!^  foUii 
opportunity  is  passed.  The  elections  in  Ohio  and  PennsyWanla  liave  gone  for  the  war  candidates.  Wf  i 
now  rely  on  oitrselres,  under  Ood,  for  Independence,  for  Korthem  support  Is  a  delnsion.^ — Bee  A  JB«M  I 
Oterfi  Diary,  IL  80.  Early  laSeptember,  when  Lee,  drlren  Ihtm  Maryland,  was  Ijliig  beUnd  tk«  Cifft 
nook,  a  Blchmond  paper  said :  "  The  snooess  of  the  Democratic  party  would  lie  no  longer  doubtAiI,  akoaU  Ss- 
eral  Lee  once  more  advance  on  Mesde.  General  Lee  must  turn  politician  as  well  as  warrior,  and  we  IcAns  W 
will  prove  the  most  saeeessfnl  poltticlan  the  Confederacy  ever  produced.  /2e  lotoy  «o  mm*  amd  dirtd  im 
army  ta  to  produce  politlcai  reauUA,  whicJi,  in  their  bearing  upon  this  war,  wiil  prore  more  </■«*•«/*<• 
the  bl4>0die»t  vietoHee.  Let  him  drive  Hcade  Into  Washington,  and  he  will  again  raim  tlu  epirlM^^ 
Dtmoerat*,  eonSrm  their  timid,  and  give  Gonfldenc*  to  their  wavering.  H«  will  tmholdeit  Of  Peace  fm^ 
should  he  again  cross  the  Potomac,  for  he  will  show  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  how  little  security  they  km 
from  Lincoln  for  the  protection  of  their  homes.  It  matters  not  whether  the  advance  be  made  for  pvTsM  ' 
permanent  ocoopatlon,  or  simply  for  a  grand  raid ;  it  will  demonstrate  tiiat,  In  the  third  year  of  tin  ^m.^ 
are  so  fkr  from  ttie  subjugation  of  the  Confedemte  States,  that  the  defense  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylnaia  \m  td 
b«en  secured.  A  foil  campalf^n  into  Pennsylvania,  with  the  bands  of  our  soldiers  untied,  not  Ibr  IndbatalM* 
plunder— demoralizing  and  nndiaeipHnlng  the  army— 4>at  a  campaign  form  yatfmatle  and  otsanlaed  ictslWlB 
and  pnnishment,  would  arouse  the  popular  mind  to  the  uncertainty  and  Inaeourity  of  Pennsylvaala  TW* 
would  react  upon  the  representatives  In  Oongresa,  atrengthenliig  the  Deraocntl,  ad  aMlBfjrlag  evM  to  <^ 
hard  shell  of  fknaticism  Itselt"— AtcJmonif  Enquirer,  September  7, 1868. 
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die  works,  vith  General  David  A.  Rossell's  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  (the 
latter  now  commanded  by  Greneral  Wright)  moving  upon  the  center.  The 
First  Brigade,  under  Colonel  P.  C.  Ellmaker,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Nine- 
teenth Pennsylvania,'  was  in  the  van  of  this  division,  and  when,  just  before 
sonset,  directions  were  given  to  storm  the  works,  these  troops  gallantly  per- 
formed the  task.  They  moved  forward  La  two  columns,  with  one  half  of  the 
Sixth  Maine  deployed  as  skirmishers.  The  Fifth  Wisconsin,  in  solid  column, 
pressed  up  close  behind  them,  while  the  Twentieth  Maine,  of  Upton's  (Second) 
brigade,  closed  in  on  the  left  of  the  Wisconsin  troops,  and  advanced  in  line 
with  the  Sixth  Main«.  The  gallant  Russell  now  ordered  a  chaige  on  the 
strongest  redoubt.  There  was  an  instant  and  grand  response.  With  fixed 
bsjonets  the  van  of  stormers  rushed  through  a  temp)est  of  canister-shot  and 
bullets,  followed  by  the  remainder  6f  the  First  Brigade,  and,  after  a  struggle 
of  a  few  minutes,  the  redoubt  was  carried.  In  that  charge  the  slaughter  of 
the  Unionists  was  fearful,  but  their  effort  was  entirely  successful  At  the 
same  time  two  regiments  of  TJpiton's  brigade,'  afler  firing  a  single  volley, 
chaiged  the  rifle-trenches,  droye  the  foe,  and  sweeping  down  to  the  pontoon 
bridge,  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison.  Over  sixteen  hundred  prisoners, 
with  four  guns,  eight  battle-flags,  two  thousand  small-arms,  and  the  pontoon 
bridge,  were  the  fruits  of  the  National  victory  in  the  Battle  of  Rappahan- 
nock Station.  The  Union  loss  was  about  three  hundred  in  killed  and 
Toanded. 

While  the  right  column  was  thus  achieving  victory,  the  left  was  no  less 
successful,  but  without  much  struggle.  The  Third  Corps,  commanded  by 
General  Bimey,  reached  Kelly's  Ford  while  the  right  column  was  engaged 
above.  Without  waiting  for  the  laying  of  a  pontoon  bridge,  Bimey's  own 
division  of  that  corps,  under  General  Ward,  waded  across  the  river,  and  an 
attackin*  party  under  General  De  Trobriand,'  under  cover  of  batteries,  carried 
rifle-pits  and  captured  five  hundred  Confederates  on  the  south  side  of  the 
stream,  with  slight  loss  on  the  part  of  the  victors.  The  pontoon  bridge  was 
then  laid,  and  at  dusk  the  Third  Corps  was  all  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Rappahannock,  confronting  the  foe  in  force.  Bimey  advanced  early  the 
next  morning  to  the  railway  within  two  miles  of  Brandy  Station,  the  Con- 
federates falling  back  before  him,  when  he  was  ordered  to  halt. 

Lee,  who  was  preparing  to  go  into  winter  quarters  near  Culpepper  Conrt- 
House,  was  alarmed  by  this  unexpected  and  successful  advance  of  his  antago- 
nist, and  he  prudently  resolved  to  withdraw  to  a  stronger  position,  for  his 
force  did  not  then  exceed  fifty  thousand  men,  while  Meade's  was  about 
seventy  thousand.  Fortunately  for  Lee,  Meade,  whose  army  was  all  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Rappahannock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,*  did  ^ 
not  immediately  advance,  and,'  under  cover  of  the  darkness  that 
night,  tjie  Confederates  withdrew  beyond  the  Rapid  Anna,  leaving  the 
Nationals  to  take  quiet  possession  of  the  region  the  latter  were  occupying 
when  the  retreat  toward  Washington  began.^    The  railway  was  soon  oom- 

■  OompoMd  of  the  Fifth  Wlaoonsln,  Sixth  Maine,  and  Fortjr-nlnth  and  One  Hnndred  and  Nineteenth  Penn- 
•rlnnla. 

*  One  Hnndred  and  Twenty-flnt  New  York  and  Fifth  Maine. 

'  Ward'i  Third  bi|sde,  compowd  of  Bardan's  sharp-ahootere,  the  Fortieth  New  York,  Flratand  Twenttoth 
Indiana,  lUnl  and  Fifth  lllch^nn,  and  One  Hnndred  and  Tenth  PenntylTanla. 
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pleted  to  and  across  the  Rappahannock  to  Brandy  Station,  and  the  lart- 
named  place  was  made  a  general  depot  of  supplies  for  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

Meade  lay  qnietly  between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Rapid  Anna  ootil 

late  in  the  montb,' 
watching  for  i  {t 
yorable  opportunity  to  advuee 
on  his  foe.  It  might  ban 
been  more  prudeqt  for  him  t» 
have  gone  into  winter  qnar- 
ters,  but  the  impatience  aad 
clamor  of  the  public,  becantr 
of  the  seeming  unfraitfiiliHw 
of  the  whole  summer  and 
autumn  campaigns  since  tht 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,  aad 
.  Meade's  own  eagerness  to  act. 
made  him  resolve  to  strik  i 
blow  80  soon  as  a  wise  pTl^ 
dence  would  allow.  So,  »1ihi 
the  bridge  over  the  Rappahan- 
nock, which  he  destroyed  on 
his  retreat,'  had  been  rebuilt, 
and  his  communicatioD  vitfc 
his  supplies  and  the  capital 
were  foil  and  perfect,  hf 
planned  a  forward  movement  of  great  boldness,  and  proceeded  to  put  it 
into  execution. 

The  strength  of  Lee's  army  was  now  weakened  by  expansion  orer  i 
large  surface.  His  right,  composed  of  Ewell's  corps  (was  resting  on  thf 
Rapid  Anna  at  Morton's  Ford  (leaving  all  the  lower  fords  of  that  streaa 
uncovered),  and  extending  to  Liberty  Mills,  west  of  Orange  Court-Honse; 
and  Hill's  corps  was  distributed  in  cantonments  for  winter,  along  the  rait 
way,  from  a  little  south  of  the  latter  point  to  Charlottesville,  leaving  widf 
gaps  between  the  two  corps.  Lee  had  also  constructed,  for  the  defense  of  hi? 
right  flank,  a  line  of  intrenohments  along  Mine  Run,  whose  course  is  peT«- 
dicular  to  the  Rapid  Anna  from  Bartley's  Run  to  its  mouth,  at  Morton's  Forf. 
Meade  quickly  perceived  Lee's  weak  points,  and  determined  to  att«npt  to 
turn  his  right,  and,  sweeping  around  toward  Orange  Court-Hoone,  overwheh 
Ewell,  turn  the  works  on  Mine  Run,  and,  thrusting  his  army  between  thf 
two  corps  of  his  antagonist,  destroy  them  in  detail,  and  secure  an  effectail 
lodgment  at  Orange  and  Gordonsville.  This  movement  would  involr*  * 
peiilous  measure  of  cutting  loose  fix>m  supplies.  Meade  took  the  rii- 
Providing  his  troops  with  ten  days'  rations,  he  moved  forward  at  six  o'eW 


CCLFBPPIB  COUKt-UOVaM.* 


>  See  page  IDS. 

■  This  Is  a  view  of  tbe  building  which  gave  name  to  one  of  the  pleuentest  Tillage*  in  Vlr^nl*  1 
war  broke  ont,  and  which  was  made  fhiDons  by  the  stirring  aeenea  of  that  war  whMi  oceoired  tm  Its  i 
hood.     The  old  coart-bonfle  walU  and  Its  whole  external  stroctore  snnrlTed  the  war,  bat  lla  taM4«  *■ 
destrojed ;  and  when,  In  October;  IBM,  the  writer  visited  ud  iketched  It,  It  was  ^et  a  m 
the  appearance  given  In  the  picture 
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on  the  morning  of  the  26th,*  leaving  his  traias  parked  at  RiohardsTille,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Rapid  Anna.    The  plan  of  advance  was 
tor  the  corps  of  French,  followed  by  Sedgwick,  to    cross   the  '' 

river  at  Jaeobs's  Mill  Ford,  and  march  toward  Robertson's  tavern,  on  the 
Orange  turnpike ;  while  Warren's,  destined  for  the  same  point,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  junction  with  the  othei-s,  should  cross  at  Germania  Ford.  Sykes's, 
followed  by  two  divisions  of  Newton's,  was  to  cross  at  Culpepper  Mine 
Ford,  and  march  for  Parker's  store  and  Hope  Church,  on  the  Orange  plank 
road.  The  right  and  left  columns  of  the  array  would  thus  be  placed  in  clo.«e 
comioanication,  on  parallel  roads.  Gregg,  with  his  cavalry,  was  to  cross  at 
Elly's  Ford  and  take  position  on  the  extreme  left;  and  to  the  cavaliy 
divisions  of  Custer  and  Merritt  was  assigned  the  duty  of  watching  the  upper 
lords  of  the  Rapid  Anna  and  the  trains  at  Richardsville. 

Meade  had  calculated  the  time  of  his  march  to  the  vicinity  of  Orange 
Court-House  at  not  more  than  tlnrtyTsix  hours,  if  all  the  prescribed  move- 
ments should  be  made  promptly.  But  the  necessary  conditions  were  not 
fulfilled.  Instead  of  crossing  the  Rapid  Anna  that  morning,  and  reaching 
Robertson's  tavern  and  Parker's  store  that  evening,  so  as  to  surprise  the  foe, 
nearly  the  whole  day  was  consumed  in  the  passage  of  the  river,  owing 
to  fhe  tardiness  of  French's  troops,  mistakes  of  engineers  in  the  constrac- 
tion  of  the  pontoon  bridges,  and  the  difficulties  in  getting  the  artillery 
up  the  steep  banks  of  the  stream  at  the  fords.  It  was  ten  o'clock  the 
next  day'  before  any  of  the  troops  destined  for  Robertson's 
tavern  reached  that  point,  when  the  movement  had  become  known 
to  the  foe,  and  Warren,  who,  with  ten  thousand  men,  foll<>wed  by  the 
reserve  artillery,  was  in  the  advance,  was  confronted  by  the  divisions  of 
^^rIy,  Rodes,  and  Johnson,  of  Ewell's  corps.  Brisk  skirmishing  at  once 
liegan,  but  Warren  was  ordered  not  to  seriously  engage  the  Confederates 
until  French  should  come  up.  That  officer  had  taken  the  wrong  road  in  the 
morning,  and  had  fallen  in  and  skirmished  with  Johnson's  division,  of 
Ewell's  corps,  near  the  Widow  Morris's.  This,  and  other  causes  of  delay, 
kept  him  back  until  night,  when  Wan'en  was  so  hard  pressed  that  Meade 
had  been  compelled  to  send  troops  from  the  left  to  his  assistance.  ITiis 
failure  of  French  to  coine  up  in  time  almost  exhansted  Meade's  patience,  for 
it  frustrated  all  his  plans.  Lee  had  penetrated  his  designs,  and  had  ample 
time  to  make  dispositions  accordingly.  He  withdrew  Ewell's  corps,  called 
up  Hill,  and  concentrated  his  whole  army  on  the  west  bank  of  Mine  Run, 
when  he  strengthened  and  so  extended  his  fortifications  along  the  line 
of  that  stream,  that  they  crossed  the  two  highways  upon  which  Meade's 
army  lay. 

Lee's  position  was  made  a  very  strong  one.  His  army  was  in  a  series  of 
hills  forming  an  irregular  ridge,  extending  north  and  south  about  eight 
miles.  On  the^e  hills  the  fortifications  lay,  the  natural  shape  of  the  former 
making  proper  angles  of  defense.  In  the  r^ar  and  on  the  flanks  of  this 
position  was  a  tangled  forest,  similar  to  that  of  the  Wilderness ; '  and  a  little 
more  than  a  thousand  yards  in  front  was  Mine  Run,  with  marshy,  abrupt, 
or  timbered  banks.  In  front  of  all  was  a  strong  abatis,  made  of  a  thick 
growth  of  pines. 

>  SMpaga*& 
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Sykes's  corps  coming  op  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,*  Meade  had  \a» 

army  then  all  in  hand  along  a  line  not  much  exceeding  five  or 

'"'         six  miles  in  length.     Gregg  yr&a  sent  out  to  make  obaemtaoai. 

He  skirmished  with  and  drove  back  Stoart's  cavalry,  and  ascertained  the 


ABATia.' 


'  Not.  sa 


general  position  of  Lee's  army  along  Mine  Run.     Warren,  with  his  own  ud 
a  part  of  Sedgwick's  corps,  took  position  on  the  left,  near  Hope  Chorch, 

with  instructions  to  feel  the  fat, 
ascertain  how  far  southward  hit 
fortifications  extended,  flank  then, 
and  turn  the  Confederate  right,  if 
possible.  The  following 
day  •  was  spent  in  recwi- 
noitering ;  and  at  evening,  Warroi 
on  the  left,  and  Sedgwick  on  the 
right,  reported  that  such  was  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  that  m 
attack  on  his  right  and  left  wing* 
would  undoubtedly  be  sucoessfU. 
Meade  thereupon  ordered  an  attack 
to  be  made  the  next  morning. 

To  Warren  was  intrusted  the 
task  of  opeiiing  the  battle  by  tiie 
heaviest  assault.  He  was  fmb- 
forced  by  troops  from  French's  (Second)  corps  (which,  with  a  part  of  Sedf 
wick's,  occupied  the  center  as  a  kind  of  reserve  at  first),  which  made  Im 


oovrmicnrs  eshblk  waibik. 


>  AbatU,  u  obatractlon  fanned  of  felled  treea,  hu  b«eii  fkwiaeiitly  mentioned  In  thU  wnt,  and  ( 
In  h  note.    This  ptctare  l>  Intended  to  show  to  the  nnlnfbrmed  the  ippeanno*  of  neb  oMnetian  In  ft«<  ^ 
fortlflcatlons,  uid  the  difllcnlties  thef  preaant  to  as  aaeallanL 
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whole  mnnber  about  tveuty-six  thoosand.     He  was  directed  to  begin  the 
asssah  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,'  when  the  bat- 
teries of  the  center  and  right  were  to  open  on  the  foe.    Sedgwick        j^  ' 
was  to  strike  Lee's  left  an  honr  later,  when,  it  was  hoped,  Wai^ 
ren's  attack  would  cause  the  weakening  of  that  wing ;  and  Frendi,  with  his 
own  broken  corps  and  a  part  of  the  First,  under  Newton,  who  was  <mly  to 
menace  at  the  begin- 
ning, was  to  advance 
md  attack  Lee's  cen- 
ter when  the  assault 
on  bis  right  and  left 
shonld  be  snccessfuL 
The  National  cavalry 
was  orderdd  to  keep 
Lee's  horsemen  from 
Meade's  conunnnica- 


roonoH  or  rtn  akmim  at  mira  xmt,  >ot.  Sa 


troos. 

At  the  appointed 
hour,  Meade's  bat- 
teries on  left  and 
center  were  opened, 
and  the  skirmishers 
of  the  latter  dashed 
across  Mine  Run, 
and  drove  baok  those 
of  the  'Confederates. 
Bnt  Warren's  guns 
werenot  heard.  Sedg- 
wick was  in  readiness,  and  anxiously  waiting  to  perform  his  part,  but 
Warren's  guns  were  yet  silent.  The  mystery  was  solved  at  a  few  minutes 
before  nine  o'clock,  when  Meade  receiTed  a  message  from  Warren,  saying  he 
had  found  Lee's  position  much  stronger  than  he  expected,  and  had  taken 
the  responsibility  of  suspending  the  attack.  Meade  hastened  to  the  left,  and 
foond  that  his  foe,  informed  of  the  massing  of  troops  on  his  right,  had  con- 
centrated his  own  forces  there,  men  and  guns,  in  formidable  array.  Meade 
was  satisfied  that  Warren  had  behaved  prudently,  and  he  ordered  a  general 
Bospension  of  operations  for  the  attack.  French  and  Sedgwick  fell  back, 
and  Meade  that  day  studied  well  the  chances  for  success.  He  found  that 
the  opening  of  his  batteries  had  given  Lee  hints  to  strengthen  his  defenses 
on  his  left,  and  he  was  doing  so  with  energy.  Indeed  Lee's  position  was 
growing,  stronger  every  honr,  while  Meade's  strength  was  diminishing,  for 
his  Tati<MiB  were  neariy  exhausted,  and  his  snpply-ttains  were  beyond  the 
Rapid  Anna.  To  bring  these  over  might  expose  them  to  disaster,  for  winter 
was  at  hand,  and  rains  might  suddenly  swell  the  streams  and  make  them 
impassable.  Considering  the  rides,  Meade  determined  to  sacrifice  himself^ 
if  necessary,  rather  than  his  army,  by  abandoning  the  enterprise  at  once. 
This  he  did.  He  recroesed  the  Rapid  Anna,'  without  being  fol- 
lowed or  molested,  and  went  into  winter  quarters  on  his  old 
camping  grounds  between  that  stream  and  the  Rappahannock.    He  desired 
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to  advance  on  Fredericksburg,  seise  the  heights,  and  make  hit  winter  quar 
terd  in  that  more  advantageous  position,  bat  General  HaUeck  would  not 
allow  him  to  do  so.' 

So  ended  the  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  1863,  and  at 
about  the  same  time  co-operating  military  operations  in  West  Virginia  weic 
closed,  by  the  expolsion  from  that  region  of  nearly  all  armed  and  orgamsed 
opponents  of  the  Government.  But  few  military  events,  having  an  impoit- 
ant  bearing  on  the  grander  operations  of  the  war,  had  occurred  there  since 
the  close  of  1861.'  We  have  already  mentioned  the  brilliant  exploit  of  Gen- 
eral Lander,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway,'  early  in 
1862.  Little  was  done  there  after  that,  except  watching  and  raiding  for 
more  than  a  year.  In  May,  1 862,  General  Heth  was  in  the  Greenbrier  region, 
and  on  the  day  when  Kenly  was  attacked  at  Front  Royal,*  he  marched  npon 
Lewisburg  with  three  regiments,  and  attacked  two  Ohio  regiments  stationed 
there,  under  Colonel  George  Crooke.  Heth  was  routed,  and  escaped  by  burn- 
ing the  bridge  over  the  Greenbrier  behind  him,  with  a  loss  of  over  one  hun- 
dred men  (mostly  prisoners),  four  guns,  and  three  hundred  muskets.  Crooke'i 
loss  was  sixty-three  men. 

After  this  there  was  comparative  quiet  in  West  Virginia,  until  the  snm- 
mer  of  1 863,  when  a  raiding  party,  one  thousand  strong,  under  Colonel  John 
Tolland,  composed  of  Virginia  Union  cavalry  and  the  Thirty-fourth  Ohio 
infantry,  left  the  Kanawha  Valley,  went  southward  to  a  point  on  the  Coal 
River,  and  then,  turning  more  to  the  eastward,  crossed  over  the  rugged  Flat 
Top,  and  other  mountains  of  the  Appalachian  range,  and,  on  the  1 8th  of 
July,  swept  down  upon  Wytheville,  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railway. 
They  charged  into  the  village,  when  they  were  fired  upon  from  some  of  the 
houses.  The  leader  was  killed,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Powell,  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Ohio,  was  mortally  wounded.  This  unexpected  resistance  startled 
the  raiders,  and,  after  firing  the  houses  from  whidi  shots  came,  they  hastily 
retired,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  behind  them.  Aft«r  brief  rest  they 
started  for  the  Kanawha,  under  Lieutenant  FrankHn.  They  suffered  sererdy 
from  fatigue  and  lack  of  food  am(nig  the  almost  uninhabited  mountain  ranges, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  rough  ride  of  about  four  hundred  miles,  going  and 
returning,  during  eight  days,  they  lost  eighty-two  men  and  three  hundred 
horses. 

A  little  later.  General  W.  W.  Averill  started  with  his  cavalry  from  Hat- 
tonsville,  in  Tygart's  Valley,'  and  passing  through  several  counties  in  the 
mountain  re^on  southward,  to  Pocahontas,  drove  General  W.  S.  (called 
"  Mudwall ")  Jackson  out  of  that  shire,  and  over  the  Warm  Springs  Moqd- 
tain,  in  a  series  of  skirmishes.  He  destroyed  the  Confederate  saltpeter  works, 
and  other  public  property  in  that  region,  and  menaced  Staunton.  At  Ro^ 
Gap,  near  White  Sulpfatir  Springs,  he  was  met  by  a  much  larger  force  than 
his  own,  of  General  Sam.  Jones's  command,  led  by  Colonel  George  S.  Patten, 
when  a  severe  struggle  for  the  pass  ensued,  which  lasted  a  greater  porti<» 

,  of  the  2dth  and  27th  of  Augnst*    Averill's  ammnnition  began 

to  fail  at  noon  of  the  lattef  day,  when  Patten  was  reinforced. 

Averill  retreated,  and  made  his  way  back  to  Htattensville,  weakly  punned 

>  6ec  map  on  page  400,  Tolnme  U.  *  Se<  ptge  104,  Tolome  U.  *  See  page  MT,  Tolam*  II 
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by  the  CoRfSederate  cavalry.    Averill'g  loss  was  two  hundred  and  sevea  men, 

and  a  Panott  gun,  which  burst  during  the  fight.     The  Confederate  loss 

was  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  man. 

Much  later  in  the  year,  Averill,  still  watching  iu  West  Virginia,  made 

another  aggressive  movement.     He 

left  Beverly,  in  Tygart's  Valley,  early 

in  November,  with   five   thousand 

men  of  all  arms,  and,  moving  south- 
ward, again  encountered  "  Mudwall " 

Jicluon.    He  drove  him  until  the 

Litter  was  re-enfor»ed   by  General 

Echols,  who  came  up  from  Lewis- 

borg,  when  the  Confederates  took  a 

gttong  position  on  the  top  of  Droop 

Moantsin,    in    Greenbrier    County. 

Averill     stormed     them 

there,'  and  pushed  them  *  ^"'J^' *■ 

baekinto  Monroe  County, 

with  a  loss  of  over  three  hundred 

men,  three  guns,  and  seven  hundred 

email-arms.    Averill  reported  his  own  loss  at'"  about  one  hundred,  officers 

and  mea" 

West  Virginia  was  now  nearly  purged  of  armed  rebels,  and  not  long 

afterward,  Averill  started  on  the  important  business  of  destroying  the  com- 

manication  between  Lee  and  Bragg  over  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railway. 

With  the  Second,  Third,  and  Eighth  Virginia  mounted  infantry,. the  Fourr 

teenth  Pennsylvania  (Dobson's  battalion).  Cavalry,  and  Ewing's  battery,  he 

crossed  the  mountains  over  icy  roads  ^nd  paths,  in  the  midst  of  tempests  a 

part  of  the  time,  and,  on  the  16th 
of  December,  struck  the  railway  at 
Salem,  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Boanoke  River.  There  he  destroyed 
the  station  bouses  and  rolling  stock, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  Confederate 
supplies ;'  cut  and  coiled  up  the  tel- 
egraph wires  for  half  a  mile ;  and 
in  the  course  of  six  houre  tore  up 
the  track,  heated  and  ruined  the 
rails,  burned  five  bridges,  and  de- 
stroyed several  culverts  in  the  space 
of  about  fifteen  miles.  This  raid 
aroused  all  of  the  Confederates 
in  that  mountam  region,  and  seven 
separate  commands*  were  arranged 
in  a  line  extending  from  Staunton 

'  Re  ittnjttX  2,000  barrels  of  flour,  10,000  boaheU  of  vlmt,  100,000  bushels  of  sbelled  corn,  80,000  basheb 
of  osta,  2,000  barrels  of  meat,  serersl  cords  of  leather.  1,000  sacks  of  salt,  SI  boxes  of  elotUng,  10  bales  of  cot- 
'OB,  a  larm  amount  of  hameaa,  shoes,  saddles,  and  tooI^  and  100  wagons. 

'  Then  wars  tli«  oommanda  of  Oenersls  Eailj,  fltihugb  Lee,  Jones,  Imboden,  Jackson,  Echols,  sad 
MeCinsland. 

vou  ni.— 8 
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to  Newport,  to  intercept  the  bold  raiders  on  their  return.  Fortraiately  for 
them,  Averill  intercepted  a  dispatch  from  Jones  to  Early,  vhich  rerealed 
the  position  and  intention  of  some  of  the  watchers.  By  this  he  wm  satis-  . 
fied  that  Covington,  on  Jackson's  Rivor,  between  the  commands  of  Jones  and 
Jackson,  would  be  the  best  place  to  dash  through  the  Confederate  line.  He 
pushed  on  in  that  direction,  and,  as  he  approached  Covington,  the  Eighth 
Virginia  drove  in  the  Confederate  outposts,  and  secured  the  bridges  there, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  flames,  when  the  whole  column,  four  miles 
in  length,  passed  over  the  river,  excepting  one  regiment,  in  spite  of  briA 
opposition.  Then  Averill  destroyed  the  bridges  behind  him,  and  the  r^ 
ment  that  was  cut  oif  swam  the  stream  and  rejoined  the  command,  with  s 
loss  of  only  four  men  drown^.  Averill  captnred,  daring  this 
•  i>e«^r  SI,  j.^j^  about  two  hundred  men.  "  My  command,"  he  said  in  his 
report,'  "  lias  marched,  climbed,  slid,  and  swam,'  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  miles  since  the  8th  instant."  He  reported  his  entire  loss  »t 
"  six  men  drowned,  one  oflScer'  and  four  men  wounded,  and  ninety  men 
missing." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Richmond  Eieaminer  gave  a  spirited  and  boim- 
what  comical  account  of  this  raid.  "  No  language,"  he  said,  "  can  tell  the 
sufferings  of  our  men.  They  were  in  saddle  day  and  night,  save  a  few  horns 
between  midnight  and  day.  They  were  beat  np  by  the  officers  with  their 
swords — the  only  means  of  arousing  them — numb  and  sleepy.  Some  froie 
to  death;  others  were  taken  from  their  horses,  senseless.  They  forded 
swollen  streams,  and  their  clothes,  stiff  frozen,  rattled  as  they  rode.  It 
rained  in  torrents,  and  froze  as  it  fell.  In  the  mountain-paths  the  ice  vu 
cut  from  the  roads  before  they  ventured  to  ride  over.  One  horse  slipped 
over  the  precipice.  The  rider  was  leading  him ;  he  never  looked  after  him 
The  whole  matter  is  summed  up  in.  a  couple  of  sentences.  Averill  wis 
penned  up :  McCausland,  Echols,  and  Jackson  at  one  gate ;  Lee  and  Imboden 
at  the  other.  Some  ass  suggested  he  might  escape,  by  jumping  down  the 
well,  and  coming  out  in  Japan — that  is,  go  to  Buchanan.*  Early  ordered 
them  to  leave  a  gate  open,  and  guard  the  well.    He  did  not  jump  in." 

Let  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  military  events  west  of  the 
great  mountain  chain  that  separates  the  Atlantic  States  from  those  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi 

>  "  I  wu  obliged  to  swim  1117  oomnumd,  and  dng  mjr  ■rtlllet7  with  rope*  Kroea  Craig's  Creek  ten*  tton 
In  trrentr-funr  hoars,"  Averill  said,  In  Us  report  A  perttdpsnt  in  the  maroh  s«M  the  creek  ms  deep,  ssd  tb> 
enrrent  strong  end  filled  with  drlftlnf  tee. 

*  This  allBslon  to  Bnehanm  is  expUaed  bf  another  pangrspb  In  the  writer's  letter,  whan  be  nlaiM  Ik* 
btanders  at  Early,  **  Hqor-Oeaeisl  oommandlng,"  who  bellerrd  a  storj  told  him,  that  Arerill  was  marelitiij  « 
Bnchsnui  Instead  ofCovlngton.  Be  soted  scoordingly,  and  order<^  Lee  and  Imbodea  to  mareh  to  BiKbaaB. 
This  blunder  left  the  "pte  open"  at  Covington.  The  writer  Kys  no  nne  sbonld  haro  bellercd  a  sutenwat  N 
absurd,  "(or  It  prasapposed  AtsiIU  had  dsUberately  plaoed  Umsalf  |yst  escape." 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

OAMPAIGH  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THK  CUtTBEBLAND  FROM  MITBrBEESBOKO'  TO 

CUATTAMOOOA. 

E  left  General  Rosecrans  and  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  at  Murfreesboro',  after  the  Battle  of 
Stone's  River,  at  the  beginning  of  1863,  where  he 
established  a  fortified  depot  of  supplies.  General 
Bragg,  his  opponent,  had  taken  a  strong  position 
north  of  the  Duck  RivCT,'  his  infantry  extending 
from  Shelby  ville  to  Wartrace,  lus  cavalry  on  his 
right  stretched  out  to  McMinnville,  and  on  his 
to  Columbia  and  Spring  Hill,  on  the  railway  between  Nashville  and 
itur.  General  Polk's  corps  was  at  Shelbyville.  Hardee's  head-quarters 
J  at  "Wartrace,  and  his  troops  were  holding  Hoover's,  Liberty,  and 
buckle  Gaps.  Bragg's  main  base  of  supplies  was  at  Chattanooga,  on  the 
(lessee  River,  with  a  large  depot  at  TuUahoma. 

n  nearly  these  repective  positions  the  two  armies  lay  for  almost  six 
ths,  but  not  in  idleness.  Although  Rosecrans  had  the  most  men,  Bragg 
his  superior  in  cavalry,  and  this  gave  the  latter  a  vast  advantage,  because 
le  relation  of  th:it  arm  of  the  service  to  his  adversary's  supplies.  These 
3  chiefly  drawn  from  far-distant  Louisville,  over  a  single  line  of  railway, 
ugh  a  country  whereof  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  hostile  to  the 
emment  For  that  reason,  Rosecrans  was  compelled  to  keep  heavy 
•ds  at  bridges,  trestle-work,  and 
erts,  to  prevent  their  destnjc- 
by  raiders  and  resident  enemies, 
consequence  was  that  at  no 
!  while  the  two  armies  con- 
ted  each  other,  from  January  to 
p.*  could   Rosecrans 

«  16M. 

}   brought  into  the 

.  to  fight  his  foe  a  number  of 

ps  equal  to  that  of  his  antago- 


Rosocrans  reorganized  his  army, 
divided  *  it  into  three 
IS,  known  as  the  Four- 
th, Twentieth,  and  the  Twenty- 
,   commanded    respectively  by 
erala    Thomas,    McCook,    and 


«.  WBOWtU.  IKOOOK 


Braiggft  umjr  wm  tn  thre*  dlTUkau,  on*  of  vlileli  wu  raralry,  imdrr  the  onmiDanil  oC  0«iwnil  J.  H. 
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Crittenden,  and  a  reserve  and  caraliy  corps.'  The  winter  floods  in  the  Cum- 
berland favored  him,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  he  collected  large  stores  at 
Nashville  by  the  river  steamers,  and  made  Mnrfreesboro'  a  -depot  for  ample 
supplies.  Finally,  he  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  and  mules  to 
warrant  him  in  moving  southward.     Before  considering  that  importuit  act, 

,  which  took  place  late  in  June,'  let  us  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 

doings  of  the  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  of  the  two  armies 
during  the  suspension  of  operations  in  full  force. 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  General  Wheeler,  Bragg's  diief  of  cav- 
alry, with  four  thousand  five  hundred  mounted  men,  and  having  General 
Wharton  and  Colonel  N.  B.  Forrest  as  brigadiers,  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Franklin,  a  little  below  Nashville,  on  the  road  between  that  city  and 
Decatur,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  the  recapture  of  Fort  Donelson, 
which,  it  was  known,  had  not  been  repaired  since  it  was  taken  by  Giant' 
It  had  not  even  been  occupied,  for  it  was  of  little  account,  excepting  as  a 
defense  against  gun-boats  coming  up  the  river.  The  little  village  of  Dover, 
near  by,  had  been  partially  fortified ;  and  when  Wheeler  approached,  the 
garrison,  under  Colonel  A.  C.  Harding,  consisted  of  only  about  six  hundred 
effective  men,  mostly  of  the  Eighty-third  Illinois,  with  a  section  of  Flood't 
battery  (fonr  gnns)  and  a  32-ponnd  siege-gun  mounted  npon  a  tum-tsbk, 
and  commapded  by  N.  Grant  Abbey,  then  a  private  in  the  Eighty-tbird 
niinois.* 

The  chief  object  of  the  Confederates  at  this  time  was  to  interrupt  the 
navigation  of  the  Cumberland,  and  thus  seriously  interfere  with  the  trans- 
portation of  supplies  for  Rosecrans's  army  to  Nashville,  by  way  of  the  riTW. 
Forrest  had  been  at  Pahnyra  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  now,  at  a  little 

^  past  noon  on  the  3d  of  February,*  he  demanded  the  surrenderor 

Fort  Donelson  and  the  garrison.  Harding  was  weak  in  nnm- 
bers,  but  strong  in  heart.  He  defied  his  foe ;  and  when  the  Confederates 
moved  up  to  attack,  he  sent  out  skirmishers  to  impede  their  progress  at 
much  as  possible,  while  a  horseman  was  hastening  to  Fort  Henry  for  ud, 
and  a  little  steamer  was  speeding  down  the  river,  to  summon  to  his  assist- 
ance some  gun-boats  then  convoying  a  fleet  of  transports  up  the  stream. 
The  skirmishers  fell  back,  and  when  Wheeler  and  his  men  were  within 
cannon-range,  Harding  opened  upon  them  his  32-f>ounder  and  four  smaller 
guns  with  great  effect.  From  that  time  until  afler  dark,  Harding  mun-. 
tuned  a  gallant  fight  with  his  foe,  losing  forty-five  of  his  sixty  artillery 

WhMler.  The  FInt  Corpe  w«s  eomtnMide<l  by  LlratciMiit-0«aeral  Lconldu  Polk,  with  Ovmimla  B.  F.  CheatlBB. 
J.  M.  Withen, and  8.  B.  Biukii«r  u division  eomrouiden;  cod Uw  S«aiad  b;  U«ateii«at^}«Bml  W.J.  HMm, 
whOM  dlTitlon  eominaaden  w*r«  OcDrraU  P.  B.  Cltbonie  and  A.  P.  tttewarl  The  onliy  divWoa  txamuitn 
wen  Oenrnle  J.  A.  Wharton  and  W.  JIartIn, 

■  The  dlTltlon  comnundera  wrra  aa  follows : — /bw^aosA  Armi^  Cbfpa— First  Dirlaioii,  Oennal  i.  G 
BUrkwesther;  BMond  Division,  General  J.  S.  Neglejr,  ThIM  DiTlaton,  0«n«i«l  J.  ILBniuioB;  FowlkDiTl- 
aloB,  Seneral  J.  J.  Beynolda.  TVtnttM  Army  Corj»—T\Ht  DiTlaioB,  General  J.  C  DaTia;  Second  Diviilta, 
Oeneiml  B.  W.  Johnaon ;  Third  Dlvlqion,  Oeneiml  P.  R.  Sheriilan.  Twtntyjbri*  Armf  Corpt—Vmt  DtvMik 
OenenI  T.  J.  Wooil ;  Seeond  Dlvitlon,  General  C.  Craft ;  TMnl  Diviaton,  Oenrrsl  H.  P.  Van  CICTs.  Thcrs  ns 
a  reaarve  eorpa  nnder  General  Gordon  Granger,  with  General  W.  C  Wtalttakcr  commanding  the  Flnt  DirliieD, 
Oeneral  O.  W.  Morgan  the  Second,  and  General  K.  8.  Granger  the  Third.  The  earalry  OMpa  waa  eaamaadel 
by  General  O.  8.  Stanley.  The  Ftrat  Dlrialon  waa  led  by  General  B.  B.  Mltohell  and  tha  Secood  by  Oeaasal  I. 
&  Torehln.  ■  Sea  page  190,  Tolnmr  tL 

•  Thia  bcsTc  aaidiar  waa  btghly  eonpllmented  by  Colonel  brdlng  «ir  Us  skill  aad  bmnry  m  that  oeeastai. 
and  be  made  him  a  preaent  of  a  very  flne  revolver.  Ha  waa  pnoMtad  to  wiyant  la  Ha^,  IMC  ka  *a*  wm- 
tally  wooaded  in  an  cnonnnter  with  gnerrlllaa  In  Kentneky. 
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horses  in  the  struggle.  Finally,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  gun-boat 
J%»r  Play,  Lieutenant-commanding  Fitch,  came  up,  and  gave  the  astonished 
Confederates  a  raking  fire  that  dismayed  them.  They  fled  precipitately,  and 
well  f<fT  them  they  did,  for  other  gun-boats  were  soon  there.  In  this  engage- 
ment Harding  lost'  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  men,  of  whbm  6ttf  were 
made  prisoners.  Wheeler's  loss  was  estimated  at  nearly  six  hiindred.  He 
left  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  dead  on  the  field,  and  an  equal  number  as 
prisoners.  He  KrHhdrew  to  Franklin,  and  did  not  again  attentat  to  captore 
Fort  Donelson. 

While  Wheeler  wa«  upon  the  Cumberland,  General  J.  C,  Davis,  with 
two  brigades  of  cavalry  under  Colonel  Minty,  and  a  division  of  infiintry,  was 
operating  in  his  rear.     Davis  went- westward  from  Murfreesboro',* 
«nd  in  the  course  of  thirteen  da3r8  his  force  swept  over  a  consider-     *  ^j*^'" 
tbie  space,  in  detachments,  and  returned  to  camp  without  having 
engaged  in  any  serious  encounter.    The  iiruit  of  the  expedition  was  the 
capture  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  of  Wheeler's  men,  including  two 
colonels  and  several  officers  of  lower  rank. 

Both  armies  were  now  qtriet  for  awhfl&    At  length  it  Sras  ascertained 
that  General  Van  Dom,  with  a  considerable  force  of  cavalry  and  mounted 
infantry,  was  hovering  in  the  vicinity  of  Franklin ;  and  Colonel  John  Col- 
bnm,  of  the  Thirty-ihird  Indiana,  stationed  at  the  latter  place,  and  General 
Sheridan,  at  Mnrfreesboro',  were  ordered  to  move  in  the  direction  of  this 
menacing  force.     They  marched  simultaneously.'    Colbnm's  com- 
mand consisted  of  nearly  twenty-seven  hundred  men,  of  whom  six 
hundred  were  cavalry.'    He  was  directed  to  move  on  Spring  Hill,  twelve 
miles  south  of  Franklin.    He  had  marched  but  a  little  way  when  he  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  Confederates,  with  whom  he  skirmished.    They  were  repulsed, 
and  he  moved  on;  but  toward  evening  they  again  appeared,  with  an  addi- 
tional force,  and  boldly  confronted  him;    Colbum  baited  and  encamped  for 
the  night,  and  soon  after  mo^^ing '  forward  the  next  morning,'  he 
wag  attacked  by  a  greatly  superior  number  of  men,  under  Van 
Dom  and  Forrest.     After  fighting  until  his  ammunition  was  exhausted, 
Colbum  was  compelled  to  surrender  about  thirteen  hundred  of  his  infantry. 
The  remainder  of  his  infantry,  and  the  cavalry  and  artillery  not  engaged 
in  the  fight,   escaped.      Van   Dom's  force  consisted    of  six  brigades  of 
mounted  men.     Sheridan,  with  his  division,  and  about  eighteen  hundred 
cavalry,  under  Colonel  Minty,  first  swept  down  toward  Shelbyville,  and 
then  around  toward  Franklin,  skirmishing  in  several  places  with  detach- 
ments of  Van  Dom's  and  Forrest's  men.     In  a  ^harp  fight  at  Thompson's 
Station,  he  captured  some  of  the  foroe  which  encountered  Colbum.    He 
finally  drove  Van  Dom  beyond  the  Duck  River,  and  then  returned'    ^ 
to  Mnrfreesboro',  with  a  loss  during  his  ten  days'  ride  and  skir- 
mishing of  only  five  men  killed  and  five  wounded.     His  gain  was  nearly 
one  hundred  prisoners. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  Colonel  A.  S.  Hall,  with  a  little  over  fourteen 

■  L  part  of  th«  TUrty-tiiM  «n4  Klghtjr^Oli  Indluk,  T«eBt7.«eei>iid  WlMoailn,  Kiai-te«na  Mlehlgmn,  aai 
Om  Haedied  and  Tmnt^fiwrth  OMa  Tiw  emiry  ttathua  of  d«t*eliment(  from  tlw  BMioiid  Mlohigaii,. 
BlUli  rtnaa^rada,  ud  IVniitta  Kantaiky,  nndw  UdIomI  Jontaa.      A  ittutj^  of  aU  gnu  coapsaad  the 
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hundred  mea,'  moved  eastward  from  Murfreesboro'  to  sarpriae  a  Confedente 
camp  at  Gainesvilla  He  was  unexpectedly  met  by  some  of  Morgan's 
cavalry,  when  he  tell  baok  to  Milton,  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Marfreesboro', 
and  took  a  strong  position  on  Vaught's  Hill.  There  he  was  attacked  hy 
two  thousand  men,  led  by  Morgan  in  person.  With  the  aid  of  Harris's  bat- 
tery skillfnlly  worked,  Hall  rcpalsed  thu  foe  after  a  struggle  of  about  three 
hours.  Morgan  lost  between  three  and  four  hundred  men  killed  aod 
wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  himself.  Hall's  loss  was  fif^y-five  nton,  of 
whom  only  six  were  killed. 

Early  in  April,  General  Gordon  Granger,  then  in  command  at  Franklin, 
with  nearly  five  thousand  troops,  was  satisfied  that  a  heavy  force  under  Vsa 
Dorn  was  about  to  attack  him.  He  was  then  constructing  a  fort  (whidi 
afterward  bore  his  name),  but  only  two  siege-guns  and  two  rifled  cannin, 
belonging  to  an  Ohio  battery,  were  mounted  upon  it.  Tho  fort  was  oa  t 
commanding  hill  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Harpeth  River,  about  fifty  &et 
above  that  stream,  and  completely  commanded  the  f^proaches  tu  Franklia 
Granger's  infantry  and  aitillery  were  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Genei^l's  Baird  and  Gilbert,  and  his  cavalry  was  led  by  Generals  6.  C. 
Smith  and  Stanley.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  be  ready  for  the  foe, 
from  whatever  point  he  might  approach.  Baird  was  directed  to  oppose  hit 
crossing  at  the  fords  below  Franklin,  and  Gilbert  was  placed  so  as  to  meet 
an  attack  in  front,  or  to  re-enforce  either  fiank.  Stanley's  cavalry  was  pushed 
out  four  miles  on  the  road  toward  Murfr«eBboro',  and  Smith's  was  held  in 
reserve  to  assist  him,  if  necessary. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  Granger's  troops  when,  on  the  10th,'  Vaa 
,  Dorn,  with  an  estimated  force  of  nine  thousand  mounted  men 

and  two  regiments  of  foot,  pressed  rapidly  forward  along  the 
Columbia  and  Lewisburg  turnpikes,  and  fell  upon  Granger's  front  The 
guns  from  the  fort  opened  destructively  upon  the  assailants,  and  their  attad 
was  manfully  met  by  Granger's  troops.  Van  Dorn  soon  found  himself  in  a 
perilous  situation,  for  Stanley  came  up  and  struck  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
flank.  Smith  was  ordered  forward  to  support  Stanley,  and  Baird's  troops 
were  thrown  across  the  rirer  to  engage  in  the  fight.  The  Confederates  wen 
routed  at  all  points  on  Granger's  front,  with  a  heavy  loss  in  killed  and 
Wounded,  aud  about  five  hundred  prisoners.  Van  Dorn  then  turned  his 
whole  force  upon  Stanley  before  Smith  reached  him,  and  with  his  ove^ 
whelming  numbers  pushed  him  back  and  i-ecovered  most  of  the  n^tared 
men.  By  this  means  Van  Dorn  extricated  himself  from  his  perilous  positioo, 
and,  abandoning  his  attempt  to  capturo  Franklin,  he  i-etircd  to  Spring  Hill, 
with  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisonefK 
The  Union  loss  was  about  thirty-eiaven  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.* 

>  Tb«  Om  Hundred  ooA  nnb  Oblo,  £i;bUetli,  rad  On*  Hncdred  nnd  TweDt^-thlrd  IlUnoU,  •  HctiM  o( 
Harrises  Nineteenth  Indiana  Battery,  and  one  eompany  of  Tennessee  caTalry. 

*  Van  Dom's  earthlj  career  was  closed  soon  after  this  event  by  a  bnllet  sent  bf  ■  bolbanl  (Doctor  Tttm) 
■wilh  whose  wife  the  formor  hail  fhrmad  a  criminal  tnUmacr.  When  Peter*  was  usared  ot  the  dUbeoor,  k< 
walked  Into  Van  Dom's  head-quarters  and  demanded  satlsCictlon.  Van  Dorn  was  at  his  wrltlnc-uble,  nr 
ronnded  by  his  statT  tie  refused  to  ^to  the  iatlsflictlan  demanded,  and  ordered  the  mnred  hnsbaad  to  law 
the  room.  The  latter  drew  a  reToWer,  shot  lh«  criminal  dead,  sprang  ont  of  the  rasni  and  <«  to  his  boiM,  sad 
sseaped  Immediate  pnrsnlt  llien  he  had  his  leng  hair  and  whlakan  cr«|i|Md  aboct,  ahaoged  hia  dteea,  and.  tes 
dlsgnlsed,  made  M*  way  to  the  Union  Unas  at  Kaabrllie.  "Van  Porn  was  a  IsUllaDt,  *^"*— *H«  bad  mm. 
Wloo  and  woawa  bad  ndned  Mm."  The  oortespondent oT  the  BtAmomI  Snqulrtr  wrata  tma  CbsHsian|S,  m 
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Ten  days  &fter  the  affiur  at  FMitklin,  Greneral  J.  J.  Beynolds,  with  his 
dirUioD,  Colonel  Wilder's  mounted  brigade,  aad  seventeen  hundred  cavalry 
under  Ck>lonel  Mintjr,  moved  fi^m  Murfreesboro'  *  upon  MoMinn- 
ville,  then  occupied  by  about  seven' hundred  of  Morgan's  mea    '^J^**" 
The  guerrilla's  troopers  were  driven  oat  and  dispersed,  and  a 
Confederate  wt^on-train,  which  had  just  left  for  Chattanooga,  was  pursued, 
and  gome  of  the  wagons  were  destroyed.    The  Nationals  burned  a  Confed- 
etste  cotton  factory  and  other  public  property  at  McMinnville,  destroyed 
the  railway,  its  buildings,  trestle-work,  and  bridges,  and  returned  to  Mur- 
ireesboro'*  without  accident,  their  triamph  inaced  by  one  hun- 

,      ,         ,      ,.  .  A   ,  „  ■..   .  'Aprils*. 

dred  and  thirty  captives.     Other  soialler  expeditions  were  sent 

oat  at  about  this  time,  and  the  Confederate  raiders  were  taught  to  be  very 

ciraamspect. 

Toward  the  middle  of  April,  a  more  ambitious  expedition'  than  any 
yet  sent  out  by  Bosecrans,  started  from  Nashville,  upon  the  important 
service  of  sweeping  around  to  the  rear  of  Bragg's  army,  cutting  all  the 
railways  in  Northern  Georgia,  destroying  depots  of  supplies,  manuifactories 
of  arms  and  clothing,  and  in  every  possible  way  to  cripple  the  Confederate 
army,  upon  which  Rosecrans  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  move.  The  expe- 
dition consisted  of  the  Fifty-first  Indiana,  Eightieth  Illinois,  and  a  part  of 
two  Ohio  regiments,  numbering  in  all  about  eighteen  hundred  men,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  A.  D.  Streight,  of  the  first-named  regiment.  His  force 
was  called,  by  General  Garfield,  Rosecrans's  chief  of  staff,  who  gave  the 
leader  his  instructions,  "an  independent  provisional  brigade,"  created  for 
"  temporary  purposes."  In  accordance  with  his  instructions,  he  left  Nad>- 
villo  with  his  command  on  the  11th  of  April,  in  steamers,  and,  landing  at 
Dover,  marched  across  the  country  to  Fort  Henry,  on-the  Tennessee  River,' 
where  he  remained  until  the  boats  went  around  to  the  Ohio  and  came  up  to 
that  point  Then  he  went  up  the  Tennessee  to  Eastport,  where  he  debarked, 
and,  marching  southward,  joined  the  forces  of  General  Dodge,  then  moving 
on  Tuscumbia,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway,  in  Northern 
uUahama.  This  was  to  mask  the  real  intention  of  the  expedition,  Streight 
being  instructcid  to  march  long  enough  with  Dodge  to  give  the  impression 
that  his  was  a  part  of  that  leader's  force,  and  then  to  strike  off  from  Tus- 
cumbia southward  to  Russellville  or  Moulton.  . 

Streight's  troops  were  not  mounted  when  they  left  Nashville.  They  were 
directed  to  gather  up  horses  and  mules  on  the  way ;  so  they  scouted  for  them 
over  the  region  they  passed  through,  yet  when  they  joined  Dodge  one  half 
of  the  command  was  on  foot.  They  marched  with  him  to  the  capture  of 
Tuscumbia,  and  then,  after  receiving  a  supply  of  hoi-ses  and  mules,  they 
started*  for  Russellville,  with  only  about  three  hundred  men  on 
foot  There  they  turned  eastward,  their  chief  objective  being 
the  important  cities  of  Rome  and  Atlanta,  in  Northern  Georgia.  The  former 
was  the  seat  of  extensive  Confederate  iron- works,  and  the  latter  the  focus  of 
several  railway  line&  At  the  same  time  Dodge  also  struck  off  southward  in 
Alabama,  and  sweeping  around  into  Mississippi,  striking  Confederate  detach- 

thtUthoTMsf:  "H*  alvay.*  iMtiflwd  UaboaiiMwto  hltplaamn;    H*  wu  etthcr  Ued  to  a  wooMii's  iipma 
UrtTifi  or  hnted  with  wine." 
1  Bm  p«gb  MS,  rdhuns  11 
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ments  here  and  there,  and  destroying  public  property,  returned  to  the  railway 
at  Corinth,  from  which  he  departed  on  his  expedition  against  Tnaeambia. 

When  the  Confederates  were  informed  of  Streight's  independent  move- 
ment, the  cavalry  of  Forrest  and  Roddy,  who  had  been  watching  the  Union- 
ists, started  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  overtook  them  not  &r  from  Monlton,  in 
Lawrence  County,  Alabama.    After  nearly  a  whole  day's  fight,  at  Driver** 
Gap  of  the  Sand  Mountain,  they  commenced  a  running  fight,  which  om- 
tinued  over  a  space  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  along  a  wid«  curve,  through 
several  counties  in  Alabama,  across  the  head-waters  of  the  ^ombigbee  and 
Great  Warrior  rivers,  to  the  Coosa.    On  their  way,  Streight's  men,  manning 
in  detachments,  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  Confederate  property,  and 
were  pushing  on  toward  Rome,  in  Georgia,  when  a  large  part  of  their  jaded 
animals  gave  out,  and  their  supply  of  ammunition  failed.    A  detachment,  sent 
forward  to  seize  and  hold  Rome,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  nuun 
column.    Then  the  whole  body  pressed  on,  and  destroyed  the  Ronnd  Moan- 
tain  iron-works  between  Gadsden  and  Rome,  where  cannon,  shot,  and  shell 
were  made  for  the  Confederates.     On  they  pressed  toward  Rome,  and  when  . 
within  about  fifteen  miles  of  that  town,  the  pursuers,  four  thousand  strong, 
under  Forrest,  fell  npon  Streight's  rear.     He  was  so  exhausted  every  way 
that  he  was  compelled  to  sHrrender.*    His  loss  during  the  raid  wai 
'  w^*"     *^ut  one  hundred  men,  including  Colonel  Hathaway.    The  nnm- 
ber  surrendered  was  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-five.    The  captiva 
were  all  sent  to  Richmond,  and  thrown  into  Libby  Prison,  from  which  tiie 
leader  and  over  one  hundred  officers  confined  in  that  loathsome  jail  escaped 
early  in  February,  1864,  by  digging  under  the  foundation  walla  of  the  build- 
ing.   They  were  treated  not  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  as  common  felons,  in 
compliance  with  a  demand  of  the  Governor  of  Geoi^ia,  on  the  soil  of  whose 
State  they  were  taken,  and  who  charged  them  with  the  violation  of  a  law  of 
that  State,  M'hich  made  the  inciting  of  slaves  to  insurrection  to  be  a  high 
crime — a  ohai-ge  wholly  nufotisided.     This  unusual  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  caused  the  Government  to  suspend  the  exehange  of  et^'tivefl  for  awhile, 
and  also  the  confinement  of  Morgan  and  his  raiders  in  felon's  cells  in  the 
Ohio  Penitentiary,  as  already  mentioned.' 

May  passed  by  without  any  important  movements  of  the  armies  of  Ro«e- 
crans  and  Bragg.'    The  former  still  lay  at  Murfreesboro'  and  vicinity,  and 

*  Forrest,  with  a  l&rfd  farce,  eonttnned  to  meiuioa  Franklia,  anil  early  in  Jane  he  !nTeit«d  It  aod  cot  of 
oommniilcstlon  with  NaahTtlle.  At  that  time,  vben  aii.attadc  upon  FrankHn  tu  heorly  expected,  two  j^H 
men  rode  up  to  the  qqartera  of  Colonel  J.  P  Baud,  and  repreaented  thematlTe*  aa  Oalaael  Aatan  aad  Ifa(<r 
Danlap.  They  were  well  mounted,  neatly  attired  In  the  National  uDlfonu  of  the  rank  o(  each,  but  had  ndtkir 
erdarliea  nor  baggage  with  them.  Tkejr  tepneefttvd  themaelvea  aa  ofllorrs  of  Koacerans's  army,  detxfM  fer 
Bpedal  duty  by  the  War  Department,  and  iaid  they  had  nairowly  escaped  captor*  by  rebels,  who  Mlacd  that 
'  (mierileaand  baggage.  They  shuwed  proper  papers  from  the  Adjutaiit-Oeneral  (Thomaa)  and  General  GarfirU, 
then  Bosecrans'a  ohlef  of  itaff,  and  asked  Colonel  Boird  t«  loan  them  ISO,  to  enable  them  to  go  to  RaabTlIle  Is 
tellt.  The  money  and  a  paaa  was  handed  thorn,  and  they  stattod  off  on  a  fan  gallopk  Theiy  were  inalMtiy  ■» 
pected  of  being  spies,  and  Colonel  Watklns  was  sent  after  them.  He  orertook  them  before  they  passed  tks 
Uses,  and  took  them  baok  to  ^aird,  who  telegraphed  to  Rosecrsna,  and  ascertained  that  there  were  do  toeh  efl- 
oers  In  his  deportment.  They  were  closely  exaalned,  and  as  the  sword  of  Anton  Iba  lett«r«  "  C.  8.  A"  MR 
found.  This  eonflrmed  the  suspicions  of  Baird  and  Watklns,  and  when  the  liiet  waa  oommnnleated  toReat- 
erans  by  telegraph,  he  directed  them  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  as  splea,  and.  If  found  gnilty,  to  be  Isstaatly 
liang.  They  made  a  ftill  confession.  At  past  midnight  the  eoort  fbnnd  them  guilty,  and  between  line  sad  (■ 
9'clock  next  morning  they  were  hanged  on*  (aUowsattaefied  l»  a  wild  ebstry^tiva,  ea  tk*  aiopaor  fk*  MO  <■ 
which  Fort  Oranger  stood,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  fkom  Franklin. 

The  spies  were  youug  men,  and  were  relatlon^  by  marrlaga,  of  Ctaienl  J>s,  tha  iMtt  at  tta*  CaiMenI* 
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the  latter  Btretohed  aloug  the  geasral  line  of  the  Duck  River,  as  we  have 
observed,'  with  the  mountain  passes  Well  fortified.  Bragg's  position  was  a 
very  strong  one  for  defense,  and  few  outside  of .  the  Anny  of  the  Cumberland 
could  comprehend  the  necessity  for  the  wise  oaotion  that  governed  its  com- 
mander. As  June  wore  away  the  public  became  impatient  because  of  his 
delay,  and  the  Government,  considering  the  facts  that  Grant  and  Porter  were 
then  closely  investing  Yicksborg ;  Banks  and  Farragut  were  encircling  Port 
Hudson  with  armed  men ;  Lee  was  moving  in  force  toward  the  Upper  Poto' 
mac,  and  rumor  declared  that  Bragg  was  sending  re-enforcements  to  John- 
iton,  in  Grant's  rear,'  thought  it  a  favorable  time  for  Rosecrans  to  advance 
against  his  antagonist,  push  him  across  the  Tennessee  into  Georgia,  relieve 
East  Tennessee,  and  drive  a  fatal  wedge  into  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy. 
Orders  were  accordingly  given.  Rosecrans  was  ready,  for  his  cavalry  was 
then  in  fair  condition,  and  his  supplies  were  abundant.  He, issued  orders  on 
the  23d  of  June  for  a  forward  movement,  his  grand  objective  being  the  pos< 
session  of  Chattanooga,  with  its  many  advant^es  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  It  was  begun  the  next  day.  General  Bumside  was  ordered  to 
cooperate  with  Rosecrans  by  moving  from  Kentucky,  through  the  moantain 
passes,  into  East  Tennessee,  where  General  Buckner  was  in  command  of  ^ 

irmiOL  ■'  Anttm  "  wu  Colonel  Otton  WUliuns,  about  tweuty-Uiree  yean  ol  age,  mu  of  a  gallant  ufBcor 
of  the  National  army  and  graduate 
ct  W«l  Poiiit,  who  ma  kUled  in 
IhavirvitliMeilco.  "Dunlup" 
wu  Lleolenant  W.  0.  Peter. 
Tount  WllUanu  was,  at  that 
time,  on  the  alaff  ot  Oeneral 
Bn£s,  and  Peter  on  that  of  Gen- 
all  Wbaeler.  WilUaana  radgnad 
I  UesttDanc;  o{  cavalry  in  1861, 
ai  Joined  the  rebsla.  He  la 
Rvmntad  u  an  exoallaat  joimg 
mui;  hot,  Inflnenced  by  the  ex- 
impta  of  hU  kinaman,  Oeneral 
Lei,  ha  took  aides  vlth  the  ene- 
mloi  of  bli  coonity,  and  loa^  hla 
life  In  trying  to  Mrve  them.  Ho 
kid  lately  marrleda  young  widov, 
formerly  Mlaa  Hamilton,  of  South 
Ctrallna.    Over  hla  act  we  may  oabtlk  tbuhdeb.* 

daw  the  f  ell  of  Chriatian  diarlty, 

ud  foiglre  him,  fur  young,  ardent,  awl  Impraaalble,  he  was  the  Tietlm  of  hia  more  wloked  elders,  who  taoght 
Um  to  tin  against  his  country. 

The  execution  of  Williams  and  Peter  made  a  deep  impreasioD  heoaoae  of  th«<r  Ikmily  and  ofliial  eain«D- 
UoM.  The  Confederate  anthorlties  at  Bichmond  wet«  exaspented,  and  sooght  an  opportunity  for  retaliation  Id 
liind.  It  WM  offered  a  few  months  later,  when  a  young  man  from  Northern  New  York,  named  SlKincer  Kellogg 
Brown,  only  twenty.one  yeara  of  age,  wna  brought  to  Richmond  from  the  Mississippi.  Ha  had  been  In  the 
■ril  urrice  under  Commadarc  Porter,  aa  a  common  sailor,  and  had  charge  ofa  gnn  on  the  Xftm  when  the  ram 
SrtaiMu  (sec  page  M9,  TOlame  IL)  was  destroyed.  Ho  was  sent  In  an  armed  boat  to  bom  a  Confederate  ferry- 
bast  Dew  Port  Hudson.  He  hul  aceompHstaed  the  work,  and  was  returning  alone  to  his  boat,  along  the  ahora, 
whea  he  waa  seliad  by  three  gaeirtllas.  He  waa  taken  to  Jackson,  and  then  to  Caatia  Thnader,  in  Blcfamond, 
ehsrjfd  wllh  being  caught  as  a  spy  within  the  Confederate  lines.  Ho  was  subjected  to  a  mock  trial,  under  the 
dnotlofl  of  the  lAiiorlouB  Winder,  and  an  the  Mth  of  September,  1888,  was  hung  as  a  spy  "  In  the  presence  of  all 
BMuaond"  The  clrcamslancea  othls  toptnre  bad  none  of  the  conditlona  of  a  spy ;  and  hla  execution,  judged  by 
tlie  laws  and  ethlca  of  clvliiied  warfare,  was  simply  a  sarage  marder.  Brown  was  a  very  promlsitig  young 
SUB.  He  was  enthuslsstlc  as  a  patriot,  and  waa  a  slneere,  manly,  rvltgiooa  soldier.  Congress  made  provtsloD 
Maaa,  IBM)  far  hla  y sang  widow,  in  tbv  farm  of  a  peaaion. 

'  See  page  lift.  '  See  page  8S0,  volnme  IL 


t  UfavM^M  of  Iteaattd  ^liine  at  KAmmA.  It  wh  s  Isig*  brlalr  boildlat  osed  m  a  tob«ee«  wmlioaM  by  Mr.  Qnliwr  liAiii 
AanWXaa.  II  »u«  Ik*  rarur  of  Cu^  anl  NUxUmth  itnMa.  It  wu  sad  eUallr  br  lb*  coiiaiininiil  of  dTllim,  wd  was  to  the 
*  1 1 II I  H»hirt  fmifciiwsU  ■nthnrity.  fcj  ritlwiw  nadar  thdr  nle,  what  fort  Li^r«tto  or  Fort  Wamn  wu  B»  Ilka  r"    *  '  ' 
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Confederate  force,  then  holding  the  countrj  between  Knoxville  and  Chatta- 
nooga. The  latter  was  to  be  the  rallying  point  of  the  Confederates  in  Ten- 
nessee, should  Bragg  not  be  able  to  withstand  Rosecrans. 

At  that  time  Bragg's  left  wing,  eighteen  thousand  strong,  nnder  OenenI 
(Bishop)  Polk,  lay  at  Shelbyville,  the  terminus  of  a  short  railway  from  the 
main  track  at  Wartrace.  His  troops  were  behind  formidable  intrenchmentu, 
about  five  miles  in  length,  cast  np  by  several  thousand  slaves  drawn  from 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  General  Hardee,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  was  at 
Wartrace,  covering  the  railway,  and  holding  the  front  of  mgged  bills 
admirably  adapted  for  defense,  behind  which  was  a  strongly  intrenched 
camp  at  Tnllahoma.  Bragg  now  had  about  forty  thousand  men,  and  Rose- 
crans about  sixty  thousand. 

It  was  known  that  Bragg's  position  was  a  very  strong  one,  and  Rote- 
erans  determined  to  maneuver  him  out  of  it,  if  possible,  before  giving  him 
battle.  For  this  purpose  he  planned  deceptive  movements.  "Hiiese  were  to 
be  a  seeming  advance  from  Murfreesboro'  by  the  main  army,  directly  on 
Bragg's  center,  at  the  same  time  threatening  his  left,  and  giving  the  real 
blow  or  chief  attack  on  his  right,  and,  if  successful,  march  upon  Tailahomi, 
and  compel  him  to  fkll  back,  in  order  to  secm%  his  tines  of  communication 
with  Georgia.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  June, 
the  forward  movement  began,  and  on  the  24th,'  while  rain  w« 
falling  copiously,  the  whole  army  moved  forward,  McCook  on  the  right, 
Thomas  in  the  center,  and  Crittenden  on  the  left.  McCook  moved  tovard 
Shelbyville,  Thomas  toward  Manchester,  and  Crittenden  in  the  direction  of 
McMinnville.  The  latter  was  to  march  much  later  than  the  other  two,  with 
Tnrchin's  brigade  of  cavalry,  while  the  remainder  of  Stanley's  horsemea 
were  thrown  out  on  the  right.  General  Gordon  Granger's  reserve  corps, 
which  had  advanced  to  Triune,  now  moved  forward  in  support  of  the  corps 
of  McCook  and  Thomas. 

Rosecrans's  plans  were  quickly  and  successfully  executed.  McCook  moved 
early  in  the  morning*  toward  Shelbyville,  with  Sheridan's  divisioi 
in  advance,  preceded  by  one  half  of  the  Thirtieth  Indiana 
mounted  infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones.  The  divisions  of  John- 
son and  Davis  followed  Sheridan  a  few  miles,  and  then  turned  off  to  the  kA 
toward  Liberty  Gap,  eastward  of  the  railway,  which  was  fortified.  At  the 
same  time  Colonel  Wilder's  mounted  in&ntry  were  moving  toward  Manches- 
ter, followed  by  General  Reynolds  and  the  remainder  of  his  division,  the 
Fourth  of  Thomas's  corps.  The  latter  was  followed  a  few  hours  later  by  the 
divisions  of  Negley  and  Rousseau,  of  the  same  corps.  Wilder  was  instmcted 
to  halt  at  Hoover's  G^p  until  the  infantry  should  come  up,  but  finding  it 
unoccupied  he  marched  into  it,  captured  a  wagon-train  and  a  drove  of  beerw 
passing  through,  and  was  pushing  to  the  other  extremity  of  it,  when  he  was 
met  by  a  heavy  force  of  Confederates  and  pushed  back.  He  held  the  Gap, 
.however,  until  Reynolds  came  up  and  secured  it.  Meanwhile,  McCook't 
troops,  that  turned  toward  Liberty  Gap,  with  Willich's  brigade  in  advance, 
soon  encountered  the  Confederates.  These  were  driven,  their  tents,  baggage, 
and  supplies,  were  captured,  and  the  Grap  was  seized  and  held,  against 
attempts  to  re|>088es8  it. 

While  Rosecrans  was  securing  these  important  mountain  passes,  other 
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operations  in  accordance  with  liis  plan  yren  equally  saoceaeful  Grenend 
Grwiger  had  Btarted  from  Triune,  on  the  extreme  right,  on  the  , 
tftemoon  of  the  23d,*  and  sweeping  rapidly  on,  enoouatering  and 
poshing  back  the  Confederates  in  several  places,  reached  Christiana,  on  the 
road  between  Mnrfreesboro*  and  Shelbyville,  without  much  trouble.  There 
he  was  joined  by  Stanley  and  bis  cavalry,  and,  pressing  on  to  Guy's  Cap, 
secured  it  after  a  struggle  of  about  two  hours.  The  Confederates  fled, 
closely  pursued  for  seven  miles  without  stopping,  the  former  making  for 
their  rifle-jHts,  about  three  miles  from  ^elbyville.  There  the  ftigitivcs  made 
a  stand,  but  a  charge  by  Stanley's  horsemen  drove  them  back  upou  the  near 
defenses  of  the  town — three  guns  and  a  considerable  body  of  foot  soldiei'S. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Granger  came  up  with  his  infantry,  when 
Stanley  charged  again,  and  before  seven  o'clock  Shelbyville  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  National  troops.  The  spoils  were  three  guns  and  a  quantity  of 
com,  and  the  trophy,  five  hundred  prisoners.  Wheeler  and  his  cavalry  escaped 
by  swimming  their  horses  across  Duck  River,  but  another  troop  of  horsemen 
were  killed  or  captured. 

Rosecrans  pressed  through  the  mountain  passes  he  had  seized,  and  on 
the  27th'  his  head-quarters  were  at  Manchester,  which  Wilder 
had  surprised  and  captured  that  morning ;  and  two  days  after- 
ward the  whole  of  the  corps  of  liiomas  and  MoCook  were  there  also.  The 
Nationals  were  now  prepared  to  flank  Tallahoma,  to  which  Bragg  had 
fallen  back,  as  they  had  done  Shelbyville.  Wilder  was  sent  to  strike  the 
railway  in  Bragg's  rear,  at  Decherd,  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Elk  River, 
and  do  whatever  mischief  he  could  to  the  foe.  Decherd  was  reached  and 
the  railway  was  injured  by  the  bold  riders,  but  the  bridge  defied  them. 
This  raid,  and  the  evidences  that  Rosecrans  was  about  to  move  in  force  to 
turn  his  right,  so  alarmed  Bragg,  that  on  the  night  of  the  80th  of  June  he 
fled  from  Tullahoma,  leaving,  without  giving  a  blow  in  their  defense,  the 
extensive  works  he  had  cast  up  in  the  course  of  several  months  in  the  hill 
country  between  Shelbyville,  Wartrace,  Tullahoma,  and  Decherd.  "Thus," 
said  Rosecrans,  in  his  report,  "  ended  a  nine  days'  campaign,  which  drove 
the  enemy  from  two  fortified  positions,  and  gave  us  possession  of  Middle 
Tennessee." '  The  detention  of  the  Nationals  at  Hoover's  Gap  and  in  front 
of  Winchester,  alone  prevented  their  gaining  possession  of  Bragg's  com- 
man)cations,  and  forcing  him  to  gfive  battle  or  to  surrender. 

On  the  day  after  Bragg  retreated,  Thomas  and  McCook  advanced  to 
Tnllahoma  and  pressed  hard  upon  the  rear  of  the  fugitives,  hoping  to  strike 
them  a  fatal  blbw  before  they  could  reach  the  Elk  River.  They  failed  to  do 
80.  The  roads,  cut  up  by  the  retreating  army  and  saturated  with  continual 
rain — a  rain  almost  wiUiout  example  in  Tennessee — were  impassable,  and 
Bragg  escaped  across  the  river  with  his  trains,  his  rear  gallantly  covered  by 
^VTieeler's  cavalry.  The  Nationals  did  not  cross  it  until  the  8d,' 
when  Sheridan  forced  a  passage  at  Rock  Creek  Ford,  and  other  " '' 
troops  crossed  at  different  points.  The  Confederates,  having  the  railway  for 
use  in  heavy  transportation,  were  then  swarming  in  comparatively  light 

'  Eosecraos  said  tho  campaign  was  "conducted  In  one  of  the  moat  extraordinary  mtna  over  known  In  Ten- 
nenw  at  that  period,  orer  a  soil  that  became  almost  a  qnlokannd."  In  that  eampnign  Bosecrans  leat  (MO  men, 
and  captured  bom  Bragg  1,6M  men. 
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marching  order  on  the  lofty  and  ragged  ranges  of  the  Oamberiand 
tains,  by  way  of  Tantallon  and  Umversity,  and  were  well  on  their  way  tow»i 
Chattanooga^  Roseersns  advanced  bis  army  to  near  the  foot  of  these  moot- 
tains,  when  finding  Bragg,  who  had  destroyed  all  the  bridges  over  the  BW<Aei 
streams  in  his  rear,  too  &r  ahead  to  be  easily  overtaken,  halted  his  entire 
force,  chiefly  on  the  high  rolling  taUle4and  between  Winchester,  De^rai, 
Manchester,  and  McMinnville.  On  the  5th  of  July,  Van  Oeve,  who  had 
been  left  at  Murfreesboro',  arrived,  and  moved  with  his  division  to  Mclfoa- 
ville.  Bragg  pushed  on  over  the  moontains,'  crossed  the  T^messee  Binr 
St  Bridgeport  and  its  vicinity,  where  he  destroyed  the  railway  bn^ 
behind  him,  and  made  his  way  to  Chattanooga.  His  expulsion  from  Middk 
Tennessee,  by  which  a  greater  portion  of  that  State  and  Kentwoky  was  kft 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  National  authority,  was  a  diafaevtenii: 
event  for  the  Confederates ;  and  now  they  felt  that  every  thing  depeaM 
tapon  their  holding  Citattadooga,  the  key  of  East  Tennessee,  and,  indeed,  ti 
all  Northern  Georgia.  Every  ef»rt  was  therefore  nutde  for  that  pupcse; 
and  the  risk  of  fatally  weakening  Lee's  army  in  Virginia,  by 
withdrawing  Longstreet's  corps  from  it,  was  taken,  and  that 
efficient  officer  and  his  troops,  as  we  have  observed,  were  sent 
to  re-enfi)rce  Bragg.* 

Rosecrans  now  caused  the  railway  to  Stevenson,  and  thence 
to  Bridgeport,  to  be  put  in  order, imder  the  skillfnl  directioa 
of  Colonel  Innis  and  hb  Michigan  engineers,  and  Sheridan's 
division  was  advanced  to  the  latter  section  of  the  road,  to 
hold  it.    At  the  same  time  Stanley  swept  down  in  a  sontb- 
westerly  direction,  by  way  of   Fayetteville   and   Athens;, 
to  cover  the    line  of  the  Tennessee  ftom 
Whitesbnrg  up.     As  for^e  was  scarce  in 
the  mountain  region  over  which  he  was  to 
pass,  and  Bragg  had  consumed  the  last  blade 
'of  grass,  Rosecrans  delayed  bis  advance  nn- ' 
til  the  Indian  com  in  cultivated  spots  was 
sufficiently  grown  to  famish  a  supply.    Mean- 
wfaile,he  gatheredanny  supplies  at  IVacy  City 
and  Stevenson,'  and  thoroughly  picketed  the 
railway  from  Cowan  to  Bridgeport.    Finally, 
at  the  middle  of  August,  the  army'  went 
forward  to  cross  the  Tennessee  River  at  dif^ 
forent  points,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  Chattanooga.     Tlomas's  oaqs 

I  The  Oamberiand  nngo  is  iottj  ud  rooky,  and  uparate  the  vHan  wUoh  Sov  Into  tha  Tlniiliai  ■» 
from  those  which  are  tributary  to  the  Cumberland  Birer.  The  mnje  extends  from  near  the  Kentad^fea 
almost  to  Athens^  In  Abbama  Its  northwestern  slopes  are  steep  and  rocky,  with  deep  oove*.  oat  of  vhiek  ■■> 
the  streams  that  water  East  Tennessee.  Its  top  Is  batrea  aad  andnlatla^  Its  iinlbiniilna  ^Ufa,  wmtl 
Chattsneoga,  Is  preclpltaus,  and  the  ODdalatin;  valley  between  Its  base  and  the  TeuMssee  Birer  a>iit«f  skat 
flre  miles  In  width.  In  the  raofe,  and  parallel  with  Its  coarse  Is  a  deep  olore,  known  as  the  SeqnateUe  VsB^. 
three  or  four  niloa  la  width,  and  about  fifty  miles  In  length,  whloh  Is  tramnod  by  a  firtr  af  the  snaa  aiat. 
West  of  this  valley  the  Xashvlile  and  Chattanooga  railway  crossed  the  Oamberiand  ran^s  throng  a  lew  cip  kf 
a  tunnel  aear  Cowan,  and  down  the  gorge  of  Big  Crow  Creek  to  Stevenson,  at  the  foot  of  the  moaatala.  Wddea^ 
Btdge  is  on  the  eaatern  side  of  the  Seqaatcfale,  and  Its  lofty  loeky  cllflk  abut  apon  the  Tenneaoea  Ktvw,  —Ik 
ward  of  Chattanooga.  f  g^g  p^e  la 

*  At  the  latter  plaee  the  BTashrine  afed  Chattanooga  railway  and  the  Xemidii)  ud  fTiiiVtnn  nllvi^  eoB- 
Jola,  making  it  a  very  Impertant  point  in  a  milltaiy  point  of  view. 
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took  the  gmeral  direction  of  the  railwaj;  the  dirisioiM  of  Reynolds  and 
Brannao  moving  from  Univeratj  on  the  mountain  top,  hj  way  of  Battle 
Creek,  to  its  month,  and  those  of  Negley  and  Baird  by  Tantalton  and  Crow 
Creek.  MoCook's  moved  to  the  right  of  the  railway,  Johnson's  division  by 
way  of  Sftlera  and  Larkin's  Ford,  to  Bellefonte ;  and  Crittenden's,  designed 
to  feel  the  enemy  and  menace  Chattanooga  with  a  direct  attack,  moved  well 
eastward  in  three  columns,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Wood, 
Van  Cleve,  and  Palmer,  with  Minty's  cavalry  on  the  extreme  left,  marching 
hy  way  of  Sparta  to  drive  Confederate  horsemen  from  the  vicinity  of  Kings- 
ton, strike  Backoer's  force  in  the  rear,  and  to  ^ver  Van  Cleve's  column,  as 
it  passed  at  the  head  of  the  Sequatchie  Valley.  From  that  valley  Crittenden 
seat  two  brigades  of  monnted  men,  under  Minty  and  Wilder,  and  two  of 
infimtry,  under  Hazen  and-  Wagner,  over  Walden's  Ridge,  to  proceed  to 
points  on  the  Tennessee,  near  and  above  Chattanooga,  and  make  the  feigned 
attack.  General  Hazen '  was  in  chief  command  of  these  four  brigades  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  with  instructions  to  watch  all  the  crossings  of  °  the  river 
for  seventy  miles  above  Chattanooga,  and  to  give  Bragg  the  impression  that 
the  whole  of  Rosecrans's  army  was  about  to  cross  near  that  town.  Hazen's 
eooMBand  had  four  batteries  of  artillery. 

In  the  oonrse  of  four  or  five  days  the  mountain  ranges  wero  crossed,  and 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  stretching  along  the  line  of  the  Tennessee 
I&me  £>r  more  than  a  hundred  ndles  of  its  course,  was  priming  to  cross 
tbik  stream  at  different  points,  for  the  purpose  of  oloaing  around  Chatta- 
nooga, to  crush  or  starve  the  Confederate  army  thera  Pontoon-boat,  raft, 
and  trestle  bridges  were  constructed  at  Shellmound,  the  mouth  of  Battle 
(kadc,  Bridgeport,  Caperton's  Ferry,  and  Bellefonte.  So  early , 
as  Ihe  20th,'  Hazen  reconnoitered  Harrison's,  above  Chattanooga,  "*" 
and  then  took  post  at  Poe's  cross-roads,  fifteen  miles  from  the  latter  place; 
aqd  on  the  following  day,  Wilder's  cannon  thundering  from  the  eminences 
ojpjMeite  Chattanooga,  and  the  voice  of  his  shells  screaming  over  the  Con- 
ftterate  camp,  startled  Bragg  with  a  sense  of  imminent  danger.  At  the 
■MM  time  Hazen  was  making  "show  marches,"  displaying  camp-firos  at 
different  points,  and  causing  the  fifteen  regiments  of  his  command  to  appear 
like  the  advance  of  an  immense  array.  This  menace  was  soon  followed  by 
information  that  Thomas  and  McCook  were  preparing  to  cross  below,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  Crittenden's  corps  was  swarming  on  the  borders  of  the 
river,  at  the  foot  of  Walden's  Ridge,  beloW  Chattanooga. 

Thomas  passed  over  with  his  corps  at  different  places,  from  Caperton's 
up  to  Shellmound,  and  crossed  the  mountain  not  far  from  the  latter  place, 
near  which  is  the  famous  Xickajack  Cave,  where  the  Confederates  had 
extensive  saltpeter  works.  On  the  8th  of  September  he  bad  concentrated 
his  forces  near  Trenton,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lookout  Creek,  at  the  western 
foot  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  seized  Frick's  and  Stevens's  Gaps,  the  only 
practicable  passes  into, the  broad  valley  east  of  Lookout,  and  stretching 
toward  Chattanooga,  called  McLemore's  Clove.  McCook  also  crossed, 
advanced  to  Valley  Head,  and  took  possession  of  Winston's  Gap  on  the  6th, 
and  a  large  portion  of  Crittenden's  corps  passed  over  and  took  post  the  same 
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day  at  Waahatcfaie,  near  the  Point  of  Lookoat  Mooutain,  whexe  it  abati 
npon  the  TenncBseo  River,  well  ap  toward  Chattanooga,  and  threataigg 

that  poet  by  tk 
pass  called  the 
Nickajadc  T(ace 

Having  pantd 
the  first  mooBUio 
ranges  sonth  of  thr 
Tennessee  withom 
af>posilion,  and  be- 
ing informed  of  tk 
movements  of  Con- 
federates from  £a»t 
Tennessee  to  Chsi- 
tanooga,  Roseenss 
determined  to  »]- 
vanoe  his  right 
moKAjAOK  cj.T«.i  through  the  Lool- 

ont  Mountain  passe?,  and  with  his  cavalry  on  his  extreme  right,  thmtn 
Bragg's  railway  oommnnications  between  Dalton  and  Resaoa  Bridge,  vhilt 
his  left  and  center  should  move  through  other  passes  npon  the  Coniedentr 
front.  Anticipating  this,  when  he  discovered  that  the  nuis 
8epL  T,  8,  jjfmy  yff^  below,  Bragg  abandoned  Chattanooga,'  passed  throogii 
the  gaps  of  the  Missionaries'  Ridge  *  to  the  West  Chickanuuiei 

>  Thts  care  Is  at  the  biae  of  Raccoon  Mnnntaln,  and  Its  wide  month  maj  be  plaJnly  seen  from  tte  5ir9- 
moond  Statton,  abouttvrenty  mtlM  ftom  Cbattanenga,  The  moonlaia  there  rlaei  abrapUj  maretkaaaaanri 
feet  akove  the  level  of  the  Tennessee,  and  In  the  face  of  a  perpendicular  cIlIT  la  the  entrjDer.ta  tbe-cm  U  ■ 
not  Irregnlarly  arched,  as  snch  cuTrs  generally  are,  bnt  Is  In  borltontal  strata  of  rock  that  giTcaone  u  Uadii 
frand  KgyptliB  arrhltectara.  The  nxif  Is  so  klgh  abov*  the  floor,  that  a  man  may  ride  Into  it  a  (.iisMiil' 
distance  on  horaeback.  Out  of  It  flows  a  eonelderable  stream  of  water  of  a  light  groen  color.  The  <v«ri>(  > 
about  one  hundred  feet  in  width  and  forty  feet  in  height  This  cave  was  one  of  the  chief  sonreo  tnm  »tki 
the  Oonfederates  derived  saltpeter,  and  Its  powMSlon  wa»  of  great  taiportanoe  to  them.  In  ««rli«r Jtess*™ 
tke  habitation  -of  a  boad  of  cobbon,  who  mnnlered  and  plundered  emigrants  and  traders  when  c)<*otaai|  ^ 
Tennessee  Elver. 

'  Ttie  writer  waa  tnlbnned  by  the  ble  John  Rosa  (aee  page  -4Tt,  -wlumo  L\  tfaa  «mlB«it  Ckniw  iH^ 
that  this  undulating  rlilge,  which 
posses  three  jnllcs  east  of  Chatta*  ^_ . .    - 

nooga  and  rises  nbont  three  linn- 
deed  feet  ab*va  the  Tennessee 
River,  was  named  the  Missionaries' 
Bidge  becanse  missionaries  among 
the  Cherokees  bad  a  station  on  the 
southeastern  slojw  of  it  Thoelte 
of  Chattanooga  was  known  aii 
Bom*!  Landing,  the  ablet  faarl«g« 
warehouse  and  trading  port  there, 
nis  dwelling  was  near  a  pass  In 
the  Mlsalonarles'  Bldga,  about  At* 
miles  from  Chattanooga,  and  was 
yet  standing  and  well  preserved 
when  the  writer  visited  thatregfcn 
and  sketched  It  In  May.  IStt.  It 
waa  a  long,  low  building,  two 
stories  In  tielght,  with  heirvy  stone 
chlmneyB,  U  was  called  RossvIIlii 
A  few  rods  in  front  df  it  was  the 
dWMIng  line  between  TenaaUM 
and  Georgia.  In  the  picture,  the 
wooded  Hlsstonarlea'  Ridge  is  seen  Jnst  In  the  rear.  Kear  It  Is  a  famous  spring,  known  all  over  that  nflsa  1' 
Boss  told  tbs  writer  that  the  word  Chattanooga  waa  Chenfltre,  and  meant  'TIm  Great  Catd^'  the  Tnw"" 
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River,  in  Qeorgia,  and'  posted  his  army  along  the  highway  from  Lee  and 
Gordon's  Afill  on  that  stream,  south  to  the  village  of  La&yette,  in  a  position 
&oing  I*igeoa  Moontain^'  through 
the   passes  of  Tvfaich   he   expected 

the  National  army  would  approach  JT  S^i^i'uliir 

from  McLemore's  Clove.  The  fact 
of  this  retreat  was  revealed  to  Gen- 
eral Crittenden,  when,  on  the  Wh, 
with  the  main  body  of  his  corps, 
which  had  orossed  the  Tennessee  at 
and  above  Bridgeport,  he  made  a 
reconnoissance  on  Lookout  Moun- 
tain,* and  from  its  lofty  summit, 
near  Snmmertown,  looked  down 
upon  Chattanooga,  where  no  tent 
or  banner  of  the  enemy  might  be 
seen.  -  He  at  once  moved  his  corps 
around  the  point  of  Lookout  Moun-  .„„„.. ,  ^„,„^i. 

tain,  to  enter  and  take  possession 

of  the   deserted  village,   and  on  the  evening   of  the  following  day'  it 
encamped  at  Rossyille,  within  five  miles  of  Chattanooga.    Thus, 
withoat  a  battle,  the  chief  object  of  the  grand  movement  of  the    '  ^l^'"" 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  over  the  mountains  was  gained. 

€>eneral  Bumside,  who  had  bceji  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio  in  March,'  taking  with  him  the  Ninth  Corps,  with 
the  expectation  of  speedily  undertaking  the  liberation  of  East 
Temneesee,  was  now  brought  into  active  co-operation  with  the  Army  of  the 
Comberland.     There  had  occurred,  now  and  then,  some  stirring  events  in 
his  department,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  defeat  of    ,  j^,^  ^ 
Pegram  by  Gillmore,  at  Soifterset,*  the  raid  of  Colonel  H.  S.  San-      ^ 
ders  into  East  Tennessee,'  and  the  extensive  raid  of  Morgan  into 
Indiana  and  Ohio,'  already  mentioned.    Pegram  was  a  Virginian, 
and  crossed  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and  river  with  a.  considerable  force 
of  mounted  men,  pirofessedly  the  advance  of  a  larger  body,  under  Breckin- 
ridge, and  commenced  plundering  Southeastern  Kentucky,  and  expelling 
Unionistis  from  the  State.    He  was  finally  attacked  in  a  strong  position  at 
Somerset,  by  General  Quincy  A.  Gillmore,'  with  about  twelve  hundred  men, 
ihe  united  commands  of  Gillmore  and  Colonel  Wolford,  and  driven  back  into 
Touaessee  with  a  loss  of  something,  over  two  hundred  men.    The  Union  loss 
WM  about  thirty  men.    A  little  more  than  two  months  later.  Colonel  San- 
dan  crossed  the  Cumberland  Mouiitsuns  from  Kentucky,  struck  the  East 
"Bennessee  and  Georgia,  rail  way  at  Lenoir  Station,  destroyed  the  road  a  great 

RlTcrat  the  benda  ttam  •nmnA  CAmemn's  HIU  tnd  Mocaasin  Point  being  oelehratnl  u  a  place  fnr  catelilhg 

>  Thlt  U  en  off^hnot  of  Lookoat  Monntain.  Starting  about  forty  miles  sontb  of  Chattanooga,  and  running 
tonrmrd  It,  It  loeea  Itaelf  In  the  general  lerel  near  where  the  West  Ohlekamaogs  Hirer  eroeses  the  mad  betvern 
fJiattanooga  and  Laftyette. 

■  The  smnmlt  of  Lonkoat,  near  Chattanooga,  is  about  l,fiOO  feet  aboTe  the  Tenneasee  Sirer,  and  8,400  fret 
ajbevathe  leret  oTthe  wa. 

*  Saa  puga  818,  Toluma  IL 
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portion  of  the  waj  to  Eaoxville,  passed  round  that  dtj,  and  ttavtek  it  agaa 
at  Strawbeny  Plain,  and  burned  a  bridge  over  the  Houston  there,  nztecn 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  another  at  Mossy  Creek,  above.  With  trifling 
loss,  Sanders  made  his  vay  back  to  KentucI^,  after  oaptorii^  three  gou, 
ten  thousand  small-arms,  and  five  hundred  prisoners,  and  destroying  a  large 
quantity  of  Confederate  munitions  of  war. 

The  Ninth  Army  Corps  being  detached  from  Bomside's  eommaiid,  to 
assist  Grant  before  Vicksburg,  the  former  was  compelled  to  be  comparativdj 
idle,  his  chief  business  being  to  keep  disloyal  citizens  in  Kentodcy  and  die- 
where  in  check,  and  to  protect  the  Unionists  of  that  State,  for  which  poipon 

he  found  it  necessary,  in  August,'  to  declare  that  conunonweakb 
'  *"i^'*'    *°  ^  under  martial  law.     Soon  afterward  he  was  called  into  Eaai 

Tennessee,  to  co-operate  with  Rosecrans,  in  his  struggle  with  Bngf 
for  the  possession  of  the  Chattanooga  r^ion,  by  cutting  off  commnnicatin 
between  the  army  of  the  latter,  and  Lee's,  in  Virginia,  and  preventing,  as  &r 
as  possible,  re-enforcements  being  sent  from  the  Rapid  Anna  to  the  Ten- 
nessee. When  this  call  was  made,  the  Ninth  Corps  had  not  yet  retoned. 
The  exigency  would  not  allow  Bnmside  to  wait  for  it.  Fortunately,  he  had 
thoroughly  organized  and  equipped  his  command,  which  was  then  aboA 
twenty  thousand  in  number,  at  Camp  Nelson,  near  Richmond,  in  Kentiieky. 
He  concentrated  his  forces  at  Crab  Orchard,  near  the  sonthem  line  of  U- 
coin  County,  and  then  prepared  for  a  rapid  movement  to  the  new  fleid  sf 
active  operations,  by  a  way  to  avoid  the  principal  moantain  gaps,  where  tk 
Confederates  might  seriously  oppose  him.  His  infantry  were  mostlj 
mounted.    All   of  his    cavalry  and  artillery  were   fumiBhed   with  ezod- 

lent  horses,  and  his  supplies 


>  Aug.  21. 


FAOK-HVLB.' 


placed  on  pack-mules,  that 
&cile  movements  might  be  amk 
than  a  wagon-train  would  alVnr. 
Thus  prepared,  they  began  the  manh 
on  the  cby  when  Wilder  opened  Vk 
guns  on  Chattanooga,' 
with  the  cavalry  brigade 
of  General  S.  P.  Carter,  an  East  Ta- 
nessean,  in  advance.  Just  Ar 
crossing  the  boundary-line  into  Sostt 
County,  Tennessee,  Aer 
were  joined  *  by  Genoi 
HartsufF  and  his  corps ;  and  the  tarn- 
bined  forces  pressed  forward  at  ikf 
rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day  over  the  great  and  rugged  plateau  of  the  Guate 
land  Mountains  to  Montgomery,  in  Morgan  County,  where  they  were  jaW 
by  a  column  of  infantry,  under  Colonel  Julius  White.  After  brief  rest,  On- 
ter's  force  pushed  rtq>idly  onward  in  three  columns,  one  under  Colonel  BU 
(accompanied  by  Bumside),  for  Kingston,  at  the  month  of  the  Clinch  Kwr, 
where  communication  was  had  with  Colonel  Minty's  cavalry,  of  RoseotnA 

■  Tbb  shows  the  manner  of  caiTjrInit  eommlutry  storu  on  mulM,  In  the  monntnin  raflMi.   A  )mftt^ 
of  mnlet  wan  tethered  tofethrr  b^  rope  or  chain,  in  tandem,  the  leader  guided  bj  a  loVdler  ar  I 
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extreme  left ;  another,  under  General  Shackelford,  for  London  Bridge,  farther 
up  the  Tennessee ;  and  a  third,  under  Colonel  Foster,  for  Knoxville,  on  the 
Holston  River.  Bird  and  Foster  reached  their  respective  destinations  on 
the  first  of  September,  without  opposition,  but  when  Shackelford  approached 
London,  he  found  the.  Confederates  there  in  considerable  force,  and  strongly 
posted.  After  a  brisk  skirmish,  they  were  driven  across  the  bridge — a  mag- 
nificent etructnre,  over  two  thousand  feet  in  length — which  they  fired  behind 
tbem,  and  so  laid  it  in  ruins.  The  main  army  moved  steadily  forward,  and 
was  soon  posted  on  the  line  of  the  railway  from  Loudon,  southwesterly,  so  as 
to  connect  with  Kosecrans,  then  in  possession  of  Chattanooga. 

General  Simon  B.  Bnckner  was  in  command  of  about  twenty  thousand 
troops,  in  East  Tennessee,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Knoxville,  when  Rose- 
crans  moved  upon  Bragg,  and  Bumside  began  his  march.  To  hold  Chatta- 
nooga, as  we  have  observed,  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  Confederacy, 
and,  as  its  fall  would  involve  the  abandonment  of  East  Tennessee,  Bragg 
ordered  Buckner  to  evacuate  the  valley,  and  hasten  to  his  assistance  at  Chat- 
tanooga. Bnckner  accordingly  fled  from  Knoxville  on  the  approach  of 
Bumside,  and  it  was  his  rear-guard  which  Shackelford  encountered  at  Loudon 
Bridge.  At  that  time,  the  stronghold  of  Cumberland  Gap,  captured  by 
General  Morgan  eighteen  months  before,  was  in  possession  of  the  Confed- 
erates, and  held  by  one  of  Buckner's  brigades,  under  General  Frazer.  That 
officer  was  ordered  to  join  Buckner  in  his  flight,  but,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  latter,  he  was  allowed  to  remain,  with  orders  to  hold  the  pass  at  all 
hazards.  There  he  was  hemmed  in,  by  troops  under  Shackelford  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  force  under  Colonel  De  Courcey,  who  came  up  from 
Eentacky.  He  held  out  for  three  or  four  days,  when  Bumside  joined  Shack- 
elford, with  cavaliy  and  artillery,  from  Knoxville,  and  Frazer 
sorrendered.*  In  the  mean  time  a  cavalry  force  had  gone  up  the  *  ^J^*' 
Tafley  to  Bristol,  destroyed  the  bridges  over  the  Watauga  and 
Holston  rivers,  and  driven  the  armed  Confederates  over  the  line  into  Vir- 
ginia. Thus,  again,  the  important  pass  of  Cumberland  Gap '  was  put  into  the 
possession  of  the  National  troops,  and  the  great  valley  between  the  Alleghany 
and  Cumberland  Mountains,  from  Cleveland  to  Bristol,  of  which  Knoxville 
may  he  considered  the  metropolis,  seemed  to  be  permanently  rid  of  armed 
Confederates.  The  loyal  inhabitants  of  that  region  received  the  Nationid 
troops  with  open  arms  as  their  deliverers ;  and  Union  refugees,  who  had 
been  hiding  in  the  mountains,  and  Union  prisoners  from  that  region,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  their  captors,  and  had  been  sheltered  in 
caves  and  rocks,  all  ragged  and  starved,  now  flocked  to  their  homes,  and 
joined  in  ovations  offered  to  Bumside  and  his  followers  at  Knoxville  and 
elsewhere.* 

'  See  page  SM,  Tolome  IL  * 

*  It  h  dltBcnlt  to  eonoeiTe  ths  intensity  of  the  frallngs  of  the  tTnlon  people  along  the  line  of  nnrnslde'l 
iMMh.  " ETary where,"  wiote  u  ejre-witoees,  "the  people  fincked  to  the  poadeldet,  end,  with  rheen  tJid 
•IMeU  demonitrationa  of  welcome,  ulated  the  flng  of  the  Bopubllo  end  the  men  who  Uful  borne  it  In  triamph 
to  the  Tery  heert  of  the  '  Confederacy.'  Old  men  wept  *t  the  Bight,  which  they  h«d  waited  for  through  montlu 
of  nfleilng ;  chUdm,  eren,  hailed  with  Joy  the  aign  of  dellTeruce.  N'obly  hare  theee  peneented  people  stood 
by  their  lUtli,  and  alt  foyal  men  will  r^oe  with  them  in  their  reaeue  a{  last  from  the  clnteh  of  the  destroyer." 
'"Thtf  were  so  (M  to  see  ITnlon  soldier*,'  wrote  another, "  that  they  eo^ked  vnrj  thing  they  had  and  gare  it 
freely,  not  asking  pay,  and  sppamltly  not  thinking  of  It  Women  stood  by  the  roadside  with  pails  of  water, 
ud  displayed  Union  flags.    The  wonder  was,  where  all  the '  Stan  and  Btrlpos.*  came  fhym." 

voi^  m.— 9 
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The  authorities  at  Washington,  at  this  time,  were  greatly  perplexed  by 
the  military  situatioa  Ko  logic  seemed  sufficiently  subtle  to  penetrate  the 
real  designs  of  the  Confederates  in  the  field.  Spies  and  deserters  from  Lee's 
army,  reported  at  the  capital  that  he  was  receiving  rfrenforcements  froB 
Bragg,  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  enable  him  to  make  another  andiMit 


innoit  azrcaBn  a  sact  mm  ■$■«■' 


'BepL  II, 
1668. 


successful  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  The  slight  resistiiw 
ofiered  to  Bumside,  and  the  abandonment  of  Chattanooga  without  a  straggle, 
made  the  rumor  appear  ])Iausible.  Halleck  questioned  the  propriety  of 
allowing  Rosecrans  to  pursue  Bragg,  and  telegraphed*  to  him  W 
hold  firmly  the  mountain-passes  in  the  direction  of  Atlant*,  W 
prevent  the  retnra  of  the  Confederates  until  Bumside  could  cob- 
nect  with  him,  when  it  would  be  determined  whether  the  Array  of  the  Coni- 
berland  should  penetrate  farther  into  Georgia.  .  He  also  mentioned  th* 
rejjorts  th^t  Bragg  was  sending  troops  to  Lee.  On  the  same  day,  heordeni 
Bumside  to  hold  the  mountain-passes  in  East  Tennesf ce,  to  prevent  acccffl  to 
or  from  Virginia,  and  to  connect,  with  his  cavalry  at  least,  with  Rosecnnf. 
In  reply  to  Halleclt,  Rosecrans  said  he  did  not  believe  any  troops  hi 
been  sent  to  Lee  by  Bragg.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  indications  tlai 
Bragg  himself  was  being  re-enforced  from  Mississippi,  and  was  preparing  w 
turn  the  fianks  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  cut  its  communications : 
an<l  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  ordering  some  of  Grant's  troops  to  cow 
the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River,  westward,  to  prevent  a  raid  on  Nashvillt 
This  was  followed  by  an  eleetrograph  from  General  Foster,  at  Fortiw 


>  Tbl*  la  »  mrcAil  nipjr  of  «  photograph  preacntMl  tn  th«  uthor,  at  KnosTlIIah  in  wbldl  U  iVITan*^  > 
KTonp  of  tba  retunied  refDiccea,  at  the  tlma  va  ar*  oonaidarliig.  Thtj  eowalilnil,  ta  a  lary  ilagwa,  irf  r°***^ 
belonging  to  tlw  beat  Ginilllea  In  Saat  Tannaaaan.  Thalr  auffartnga  haal  b««B  (InadfuL  TMr  cWWif. »  I'* 
picture  ahova,  «u  In  lattan,  anil  at  tlmaa  Ouj  had  bean  aaarljr  alarrad.  Yet  thaj  krM  ftat  ta  tfa,  ■< 
nauWrd  to  taTe  thalr  aoantrjr  If  posalbla. 
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Monroe,  saying  trains  of  cars  had  been  heard  running  night  and  day  for 
thirty-six  hours  on  the  Petersburg  and  Richmond  railway,  indicating  the 
movement  of  troops ;  and  the  General-in-Chief  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
a  movement  against  Norfolk,  similar  to  that  in  the  spring,'  was  about  to  be 
made  in  favor  of  Lee,  the  Confederates  hoping  thereby  to  draw  off  some  of  the 
troops  from  Meade.  But  this  suspicion  was  dispelled  by  another  - 
dispatch  from  General  Foster  the  next  day,'  bearing  a  report  ^^^*' 
that  Longstreet's  corps  Mras  passing  southward'  into  North  Caro- 
lina. Then  Ualleck  directed  Meade  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
latter  report,  when  it  was  found  to  be  true,  as  we  have  observed.'  Mean- 
while Halleck  had  ordered  Bumside  to  move  down  and  connect  with  Rose- 
crans,  and  directed  General  Hurlbut,  at  Memphis,  to  send  all  of  his  available 
force  to  Corinth  and  Tuscumbia,  to  operate  against  Bragg,  should  he  attempt 
the  anticipated  flank  movement,  and,  if  necessary,  to  ask  Grant  or  Sherman, 
at  Vicksburg,  for  re-enforcements.  He  also  telegraphed  to  the  commander 
at  Vicksburg  to  send  all  available  forces  to  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River.' 
Similar  orders  were  sent  to  Schofield,  in  Missouri,  and  Pope,  in  the  North- 
western Department;  and  the  commanders  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  were 
ordered  to  make  every  exertion  to  secure  Rosecrans's  communications.  It 
was  determined  that  Bragg  should  not  recross  the  Tennessee  River,  and  that 
the  redeemed  commonwealths  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  should  not  be 
igain  subjected  to  Confederate  rule. 

The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  now  the  center  of  absorbing  interest 
to  the  Gk>vemment  and  to  the  loyal  people.  Bragg's  was  of  like  interest  to 
the  Conspirators  and  their  fnends,  and  they  spared  no  effort,  fair  or  foul,  to 
give  him  strength  sufficient  to  drive  Rosecrans  back  toward  the  Cumberland 
or  capture  his  army.  Buckner,  as  we  have  seen,  was  ordered  to  join  him. 
Johnston  sent  him  a  strong  brigade  from  Mississippi,  under  General  Wnlker, 
and  the  thousands -of  prisoners  paroled  by  Grant  and  Banks  at  Vicksburg* 
and  Port  Hudson,'  who  were  falsely  declared  by  the  Confederate  authorities 
to  be  exchanged,  and  were  released  from  parole,  were,  in  shameful  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  surrender,  and  the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  sent  to 
Bragg  to  swell  his  ranks,  while  every  man  that  it  was  possible  to  draw  from 
Georgia  and  Alabama  by  a  merciless  conscription,  was  mustered  into  the 
senice  to  guard  bridges,  depots,  <fcc.,  so  that  every  veteran  might  engage  in 
battla  In  this  way  Bragg  was  rapidly  gathering  a  large  force  in  front  of 
Pigeon  Mountain,  near  Lafayette,  while  Longstreet  was  making  his  way  up 
from  Atlanta,*  to  swell  the  volume  of  the  Confederate  army  to  full  eighty 
thonsand  men. 

Deceived  by  Bragg's  movements — uninformed  of  the  fact  that  Lee  had 
sent  troops  from  Virginia  to  p«-enforce  him,  impressed  with  the.  belief  that 
he  wag  retreating  toward  Rome,  and  ambitious  of  winning  renown  by  cap- 
tnring  his  foe,  or  driving  him  in  confusion  to  the  Gulf— Rosecrans,  instead 
of  concentrating  his  forces  at  Chattanooga,  and  achieving  a  great  as  well  as 

'8Mpige41.  -  >  Seeing*  101. 

'  At  Uut  time  ennt  wu  In  New  Orleans,  sad  Shannsa  was  In  eommsnd  In  the  rlclnltj  of  Vlcksbms. 
'  8m  note  i,  page  «80,  volame  IL 

*  See  po^  ffli,  Tolnme  tl. 

*  Flgding  Bomslde  In  his  wsy  In  East  Tennessee,  Lonjtstreet  hsd  passed  down  through  the  Carollnss  with 
uU  earpa,  to  Aogqsts,  In  Oeorgls ;  thenoe  to  Atlsnts,  snd  then  up  the  State  Bosd  (rallWRy)  towsrd  Ohattanoo^n. 
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an  almost  bloodless  victory,  scattered  them  over  an  immense  Rpsce  of  roogh 
country,  to  operate  on  the  rear  and  flank  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  ftjing 
adversary.  He  ordered  Crittenden  to  call  his  brigades  from  across  tbe  river, 
near  Chattanooga,  and  leaving  one  of  them  there  to  garrison  the  town,  posh 
on  to  the  East  Chickamauga  Valley  and  the  railway  to  Ringgold  or  Dalton 
to  intercept  the  march  of  Buckner  from  East  Tennessee,  or  strike  the  Con- 
federate rear,  as  circumstances  might  determine.  Thomas,  who  had  jost 
passed  through  Stevens's  and  Cooper's  gaps  of  Lookout  Mountain,  into 
McLemore's  Cove,  was  directed  to  push  through  Dug  Gap  of  Pigeon 
Mountain,  and  fall  upon  the  supposed  flank  of  the  Confederates  at  T^afayette. 
At  the  same  time  McCook  was  to  press  on  farther  south,  to  Broomtovn 
Valley,  to  turn  Bragg's  left.  These  movements  were  promptly  made,  and 
revealed  the  alarming  truth  to  Rosecrans.  Hb  cavalry  on  the  right,  nip- 
ported  by  McCook's  corps,  descended  Lookout  ]M(puntain,  rcconnoit<rred 
Broomtown  Valley  as  far  as  Alpine,  and  discovered  that  Bragg  had  not 
retreated  on  Rome.  Crittenden  moved  rapidly  to  Ringgold,  where,  on  pa«h- 
ing  Wilder  forward  to  Tunnel  Hill,  near  Buzzard's  Roost  (where  he  skir- 
mished heavily),  it  was  discovered  that  the  Confederates,  in  strong  foree, 
were  on  his  iront,  and  menacing  his  commnnications ;  and  when  Negi«T, 
with  his  division  of  Thomas's  corps,  approached  Dug  Gap,  he  found  it 
securely  guarded  by  a  force  so  overwhelming,  that  when,  on  the  foUowio; 
morning,  Baird  came  to  his  aid,  both  together  could  make  no  impressioe, 
and  they  fell  back  to  the  main  body. 

Rosecrans  was  at  last  satisfied  that  Bragg,  instead  of  fleeing  before  him. 
was  gathering  force  at  Lafayette,  opposite  his  center,  to  strike  a  heavy  blow 
at  the  scattered  Ai-my  of  the  Cumberland.  He  saw,  too,  that  its  position  irw 
a  perilous  one.  Its  wings,  one  at  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mill,  on  the  Chickamat^ 
and  the  other  at  Alpine,  were  full  forty  miles  apart,  and  offered  Bragg  a  rot 
opportunity  to  terribly  cripple,  if  not  destroy  or  capture  his  foe.  But  the 
golden  opportunity  too  soon  passed.  Rosecrans,  on  perceiving  the  danger, 
issued  orders  for  the  concentration  of  his  forces  in  the  Chickamauga  Valler, 
in  the  >'icinity  of  Crawfish  Spring,  about  haltway  between  Chattanooga  and 
Lafayette.     Crittenden,  alarmed  by  threatened  danger  to  his  commnnia- 

tions,  had  already  made'  a  rapid  flank  movement  in  that  di^•^ 
'^8»*    tion,  fi-om  Ringgold,  covered  by  Wilder's  brigade,  which  w» 

compelled  to  skirmish  heavily  at  Lett's  tan-yard,  with  Confed- 
erate cavalry,  under  Pegram  and  Armstrong.  Thomas  crossed  the  uppef 
end  of  the  Missionaries'  Ridge,  and  moved  toward  the  Spring;  and  McCook. 
after  much  difflculty  in  moving  up  and  down  Lookout  Mountain,  joined 
Thomas  on  the  17th.  Granger's  reserves  were  called  up  from  Bridgeport, 
and  encamped  at  Rossville ;  a  division  under  General  Bteedman  was  ordettd 
up  from  the  Nashville  and   Chattanooga  railway,  and  a  brigade,  led  br 

Colonel  D.  McCook,  came  from  Columbia.     On   the  nigbt  cf 

Friday,  the  18th,*  when  it  was  positively  known  to  Rosecnv 
that  troops  from  Virginia  were  joining  Bragg,  the  concentration  of  his  army 
was  completed,  excepting  the  reserves  at  Rossville  and  cavalry  at  Bkt 
Bird's  Gap  of  Pigeon  Mountain,  and  at  Dougherty's  Gap  that  separates  tki 
latter  from  Lookout  Mountain.  The  divisions  of  Wood,  Van  Cleve,  Palmer, 
Rejmolds,  Johnson,  Baird,  and  Brannan,  about  thirty  thousand  in  number, 
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)nned  the  first  line,  ranging  fram  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mill  northward ;  and 
lie  remainder  were  posted  on  the  right,  in  reserve.  Minty  and  Wilder, 
ith  their  mounted  men,  were  on  the  extreme  left,  watching  the  crossings 
f  the  roads  from  Ringgold,  and  Napier  Gap,  at  Reed  and  Alexander's 
ridges. 

Meanwhile  Brftgg  had  been  making  dispositions  for  attacking  Rosecrans's 
!ft.  His  scouts,  looking  down  from  Pigeon  Mountain,  had  observed  the 
x»ct  position  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Confedci-ate  leader 
»d  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  his  foe,  while 
is  own  position  was  more  than  half  concealed.    Bragg  concentrated  his 


OEAWnSB  ITBIIia.' 

nny  on  the  eastern  ride  of  the  Chickamauga,  and,  early  on  the  morning  of 
ie  18th,  when  the  advance  of  Longstreet's  corps,  under  Hood,  was  coming 
p,  he  massed  his  troops  heavily  on  his  right,  attacked  Minty  and  Wilder, 
'ho  fought  gallantly  at  the  bridges,  and  pushed  the  National  left  back  to 
le  Lafayette  and  Rossville  road.  Early  in  the  evening,  Hood,  with  a 
ivision,  took  post  on  Bragg's  extreme  right.  Bushrod  Johnson's  Vir- 
mians  took  a  firm  position  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  and,  before  mid- 

'  Thig  li  from  «  sketch  made  by  the  anther,  In  Mny,  ISM.  The  spring  Is  rpslly  the  ontlet  of  a  large  sob- 
"^f't  broek.  that  here  flows  out  at  the  foot  of  a  rucky,  wooded  hill,  whose  summit  la  about  flfty  feet  above, 
na  OR  the  titate  of  the  Widow  Gordon,  wboee  flno  briek  mansion  stood  near.  There  Lleutennnt  Mnrdoch,  a 
"ut  yonn;  nlllcer,  wonniled  In  the  Battle  of  Chlokamsngii,  died.  Kear  the  spring  wna  the  hnnse  of  Lowry, 
•  ieeond  chief  of  the  Cherokee*.  Hare  was  the  hospital  of  the  Army  of  the  Comberhmdat  the  time  of  the 
■ttle  of  Chlckumga. 
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LU  ASP  OOBDOlTl  jnu.' 


night,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Confederates  had.  crossed  over,  and  held  all 
the  fords  of  the  Chickamauga,  from  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mill,  far  towai^  tk 
Missionaries'  Ridge. 

Bragg  was  now  ready  for  battle,  on  the  general  plan  pursued  by  him  « 
Stone's  River,  namely,  crushing,  by  superior  weight,  a  flank  of  his'  foe,  ud 
r,^         .^^  gaining  his  rear  »ad 

Bragg  formed  hit  vbt 
into  two  corps,  ih* 
right  commanded  h 
General  Polk,  and  tLt 
left  by  General  Lod; 
street.  Hood  taik^ 
the  place  of  the  bttfr 
until  the  arrival  of  E< 
chief  Arrangemeiti 
were  made  forcneEiif 
the  Chickamauga  si 
different  points  umol- 
taneously,  from  Lee  and  Grordon's  Mill  northward,  in  heavy  force,  so  is  to 
fall  heavily  on  the  National  left,  while  the  front  should  be  hard  pressed,  ud 
the  passes  of  Pigeon  Mountain  w«ll  guarded  by  Wheeler's  cavalry,  to  prevent 
a    flank    attack    from 

that    directioa      But        *,lf^5:^^-^^(%™^2  iS6fer'""'~!.>i^' 

the    wise    movements 

of  the  Nationals  during 

the  night  disconcerted 

Bragg's  well-laid  plans, 

and,  instead  of  finding 

Rosecrans  compara- 
tively weak  on  his  left, 

he  found  him  positively 

strong.  By  a  contin- 
uous   nightrmarch   up 

the  Dry  Valley  road, 

Thomas,  with  his  heavy 

corps,  followed  by   a 

part  of  McCook's  corps, 

had  reached  an  assigned  position  on  a  southern  spur  of  Missionaries'  Ridn 

near  Kelley's  Farm,  on  the  Lafayette  and  Rossville  road,  lacing  Reed  td 
Alexander's  burnt  bridges ;  and  there,  a  mile  or  two  to  the  left  rf 
Crittenden's  corps,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,*  he  pre- 

ceeded  to  strike  without  waiting  to  be  struck.     He  was  informed  by  CoW 

D.  McCook,  who,  with  his  brigade  of  reserves,  had  been  holding  thelh* 


>  This  la  fh>m  a  sketch  mkdt  hj  the  tntlior  In  May,  18M    This  mil]  la  <m  th*  kft  haak  of  Ifc* 
Greek,  and  near  the  Lafnyetto  and  Boaflvllle  _  roail,  about  twelre  mllea  aouth  of  Chattajuw^    !■  tMa 
mlU-dam  la  Been.     The  banks  uf  the  stream  are  her«  preclpltona  and  rocky. 

>  This  sketch  Is  irlTen  to  show  the  ^neral  oharaotar  of  the  (Mtla-graaBd,  vhleh  was  noaUy 
mooh  of  the  beavieat  lighting  was  la  the  fciFest,  along  tht  Una  of  the  BnaarlUa  and  Labyetla  raaiL 


TBOHAS's  ronnoR  sbai  ksluh^  fuul' 


•  Sept,  18*3. 


<ta>lte 
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at  that  point  during  the  night,  that  a  Confederate  brigade  was  on  tliat  side 
of  the  Chiokamaaga,  apparently  alone,  and  that  as  he  (McCouk)  had  de- 
stroyed Reed's  bridge  behind  them,  he  thought  they  might  easily  be  cap- 
tured. Thomas  at  once  ordered  General  Bi-annan  to  advance  with  two 
brigades  on  the  road  to  Reed's  bridge,  while  Baird  should  throw  forward 
the  right  of  hia  division  on  the  road  to  Alexander's  bridge,  and  in  that 
manner  attempt  to  capture  the  isolated  brigade.    This  brought  on  a  battle. 

While  Thomas's  troops  were  making  the  prescribed  movements,  a  portion 
of  Palmer's  division  of  Crittenden's  corps  came  up  and  took  post  on  Baird^ 
right ;  and  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  Croxton's  brigade  of  Bran- 
nan's  division  became  sharply  eng^ed  with  Forrest's  cavalry,  which  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  infantry  brigades  of  Ector  and  Wilson,  from 
Walker's  column.  Back  upon  these  Croxton  had  driven  Forrest,  when  the 
latter  was  stoutly  resisted.  Then  Thomas  sent  Baird's  division  to  aid  Crox- 
ton, and  after  a  desperate  struggle  the  Confederates  were  hurled  back  with 
inuoh  slaughter.  Walker  now  threw  Liddle's  division  into  the  fight,  making 
the  odds  much^against  the  Nationals,  when  the  latter  were  in  turn  driven; 
and  the  pursuers,  dashing  through  the  lines  of  three  regiments  of  regulars 
(Fourteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Eighteenth  United  States  troops),  captured  two 
batteries  and  over  five  hundred  prisoners.  One  of  the  batteries  lost  was 
Loomie's,  of  Michigan,  which  had  done  so  much  service  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  that  the  very  metal  and  wood  were  objects  of  afiection.  In  the 
charge  of  the  Confederates  all  its  horses  and  most  of  its  men  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Its  commander.  Lieutenant  Yan  Pelt,  refused  to  leave  it,  and  he 
died  by  the  side  of  his  guns,  fighting  a  regiment  of  men  with  his  single 
saber. 

At  the  critical  moment  when  this  charge  was  made,  Johnson's  division 
of  McCook's  corps,  and  Reynolds's,  of  Thomas's,  carae  rapidly  up,  and  were 
kMBediately  thrown  into  the  fight.  So  also  was  Palmet''s  division  of  Crit- 
tMiden's  corps,  which  took  position  on  Baird's  right.  The  Nationals  now 
ontnambered  and  outflanked  the  C<Mifederates,  attacked  them  furiously,  and 
4nHre  them  back  in  great  disorder  for  a  mile  and  a  half  on  their  reserves 
•nr  the  creek,  and  killing  General  Preston  Smith.  By  this  charge,  the  lost  bat- 
toy  was  recovered,  and  Brannan  and  Baird  were  enabled  to  re-form  their 
shattered  columns.  The  position  of  the  Confederates  on  the  creek,  between 
the  two  bridges  already  mentioned,  was  so  strong,  that  it  was  not  deemed 
prudent  to  assail  it.  Then  there  was  a  lull  in  the  battle  for  an  hour,  during 
which  Brannan  and  Baird  took  position  on  commanding  ground  between 
HcDaniel's  house  and  Reid's  bridge,  with  orders  to  hold  it  to  the  last 
extremity.     It  was  now  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

At  five  o'clock  the  Confederates  renewed  the  battle,  by  throwing  the 
divisions  of  Liddle  and  Gist  in  heavy  charges  upon  Reynolds's  right,  and 
while  Thomas  was  trying  to  concentrate  his  forces,  they  fell  with  equal  fqry 
on  Johnson,  Baird,  and  Van  Cleve,  producing  some  confusion,  and  threaten- 
ing the  destruction  of  that  part  of  the  line.  Fortunately,  General  Hazen 
had  been  sent  back  to  the  Rossville  road,  to  take  charge  of  a  park  of  artil- 
lery, composed  of  four  batteries,  containing  twenty  guns,  which  had  been 
left  there  without  guards.  These  Hazen  quickly  put  into  position,  on  a 
ridge,  with  such  infantry  supports  as  he  could  hastily  collect,  and  brought 
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them  to  bear  upon  the  Confederates,  at  short  range,  as  they  daalied  into  tbe 
road  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  Nationals.  This  caused  them  to  recoil  m  dv- 
order,  and  thereby  the  day  was  saved  on  the  left.  Just  at  sunset  Genenl 
Cleburne  made  a  charge  upon  Johnson's  front  with  a  divinon  of  Hiirs  onft. 
and  pressed  up  to  the  National  lines,  but  secured  no  positive  advantage. 

There  had  been  some  lively  artillery  work  on  the  National  right  dnriag 
the  day,  and  in  an  attack  by  three  of  Bragg's  brigades  in  succession,  one  of 
the  National  batteries  (three  guns)  was  for  a  time  in  possession  of  the  foe. 
But  the  assailants  were  soon  driven  back,  and  the  guns  were  recovered.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Hood  threw  two  of  his  divimons,  (his  on 
and  that  of  Bushrod  Johnson)  upon  Davis's  division  of  McCook's  onft 
pushing  it  back  and  capturing  the  Eighth  Indiana  Battery.  Davis  fought 
with  great  pertinacity  until  near  sunset,  when  Bradley's  brigade,  of  Sheri- 
dan's division,  came  to  his  aid.  Then  a  successful  counter-charge  was  nadf, 
the  foe  was  driven  back,  the  battery  was  retaken,  and  a  number  of  pmonm 
were  captured  from  the  Confederates.  When  night  fell  the  battle  oeani 
with  apparent  advantage  to  the  Nationals.  They -had  lost  no  ground;  had 
repulsed  the  assailants  at  all  points,  and  made  a  net  gain  of  three  gan. 
But  they  were  clearly  outnumbered.  Nearly  the  whole  army  had  beeo 
engaged  in  the  struggles  of  the  day,  and  no  re-enforcements  were  near.  IV 
Confederates  had  not  many  fresh  reserves ;  and  that  night  Hindman  ant 
up  with  his  division,  and  Longstreet  arrived  with  two  brigades  of  MelAWs^r 
veterans  from  Virginia.    Longstreet  took  command  of  Bng^t 

'  '  left ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,*  the  Confederates  h«d  fiiD 
seventy  thousand  men  opposed  to  fifty-five  thousand  Nationals.' 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  in  the  mora- 
ing,  which  Rosecrans  knew  must  be  severe.  Aft«r  hearing  tbe  reporto  of 
his  corps  commanders,  he  ordered  General  Negley,  who  had  come  dovB 
from  the  extreme  right  during  the  afternoon  and  fought  his  way  to  Vn 
Clove's  side,  to  report  to  General  Thomas  early  in  the  morning.  McOxA 
was  ordered  to  replace  Negley's  troops  by  one  of  his  own  divisions,  sod  t' 
close  up  well  on  Thomas,  so  as  to  cover  the  position  at  the  Widow  GlennTf 
house,  at  which  tbe  latter  now  had  his  head-qtuirters.  Crittenden  vii 
ordered  to  hold  two  of  his  divisions  in  reserve,  ready  to  support  McCookor 
Thomas,  as  circumstances  might  require.  Tliese  orders  were  issued  at  a 
early  hour,  and  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  spent  in  needed  repot 


■  The  troops  rngagod  in  tbia  strngglo  were  onmmaiided  bj  Um  followliis  offleert: — ^Natioiui  1 
Jburtsenth  Corp»—Qcnen\  Thomas,  foar  divisions,  commanded  \tj  Oenenls  Baird,  Negif j,  -BiinsM,  wi 
Bejnolds.  Tioentieih  6br/)«— General  MeCook,  tliree  divisions,  commanded  by  Generals  Darts,  Jakwa.a' 
Sliciidan.  7wmty-Jtrit  Cor/jn— Three  divisions,  commanded  bj  Generals  Wood,  Palmer,  a>d  Tia  Qm. 
Stnrvtd  Oorpt—Otafni  Granger,  two  diTlstons,  commanded  bjr  Generals  Steedmaa  and  Morgan.  Its  A*- 
sion  of  General  B.  8.  Granger,  of  this  corps,  and  two  brigades  of  Morgan *s  division,  were  not  present,  <^s^ 
Cbn^-Oencral  Stanley,  two  dirisliios,  commanded  by  Colonel  K  M.  MoCouk  and  Oeoeral  Ge«^  CM'. 
Oai)eraI  Sunley  being  too  stok  to  take  the  Held,  General  B.  B.  Hltebell  commanded  the  cavalry  ta  the  IsBk  * 
Chtekamaoga. 

Confederate  TVoo^— General  J.  Longstreet's  corps,  ftree  divisions,  commanded  by  Generals  J.  B  H«* 
E.  K.  UcLaws,  and  B.  B.  Johnson.  Gen.eral  I..  Polk's  corps,  three  divlsinns,  commaBded  by  Geoen's  t.1. 
Cheatham,  T.  C  Hindman,  and  P.  Anderson.  General  D.  H.  Hill's  corps,  two  dlvlsiona,«amo)aade<l  trfie- 
erals  Patrick  Clebome  (called  the  "  Stonewall  Jackson  of  the  Southwest ")  and  J.  C  Breckinridge.  Gestnlf 
B.  Bnekner's  corps,  two  divisions,  commanded  by  General*  A.  P.  Stewart  and  W.  PrMton.  Oeasnl  W,  ST. 
Walker's  corps,  two  divisions,  commanded  by  Generals  J.  B.  LIddeli  and  S.  R.  Gist  General  J.  VfeeelfT'* 
eavalry  corps,  two  divisions,  commanded  by  Generals  S.  A.  Wharton  and  W.  Martin.  General  H.  &  FotniCi 
eorpa,  two  divisions,  commanded  by  Q«nenls  F.  Armstrong  and  J.  Pegram. 
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Bn^  had  likewise  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  attack  at  dawn.  Long- 
Btreet  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  immediately  received  his 
instractionB  as  commander  of  the  left,  where  his  own  troops  were  stationed ; 
and  Polk  was  ordered  to  assail  the  Nationals  at  daylight,  and  "  to  take  up 
the  attack  in  succession  rapidly  to  the  left.  The  left  wing  was  to  aWait  the 
attack  by  the  right,  and  take  it  up  promptly  when  made,  and  the  whole  line 
was  then  to  be  pushed  vigorously  and  persistently  against  the  enemy 
throughout  its  extent." ' 

The  battle  was  to  have  been  opened  at  dawn  by  Hill,  whose  corps  was 
to  fall  upon  the  National  left.  Before  that  hour  Bragg  was  in  the  saddle, 
and  he  waited  with  great  impatience  for  the  sound  of  battle  when  day 
dawned,  for  he  had  heard  the  noise  of  axes  and  the  falling  of  trees  during  the 
night,  indicating  that  his  adversary  was  intrenching.  But  Polk  was  silent, 
and  when  Bragg  rode  to  the  right,  he  found  that  the  reverend  leader  had  not 
even  prepared  for  the  movement.  He  renewed  his  orders,  but  another  golden 
opportunity  for  Bragg  was  passed.'  At  the  hour  appointed  for'  the  attack, 
liiioma^  was  comparatively  weak,  for  Negley  had  not  yet  joined  hinj,  and 
Roaecrans,  riding  along  his  lines  at  dawn,  had  found  his  troops  on  his  left 
not  so  concentrated  as  he  wished.  The  defect  was  speedily  remedied. 
Under  cover  of  a  dense  fog  that  shrouded  the  whole  country,  reinforcements 
joined  Thomas,  until  nearly  one-half  of  the  Army*of  the  Cumberland  pres- 
ent was  under  his  command,  behind  breastworks  of  logs,  raUs,  and  earth, 
which  his  industrious  troops  had  piled  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours. 

When  the  fog  lifted,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,'  Breckinridge,  of 
Hill's  corps,  with  fresh- divisions,  was  found  facing  and.  partly 
overlapping  Thomas's  extreme  left,  held  by  Baird,  and  flanking  '  ^^*"' 
it.  Breckinridge  instantly  advanced,  and,  fighting  desperately, 
poshed  across  the  Rossville  road  toward  a  prescribed  position.  Other  divi- 
lions  in  succession  toward  Bragg's  center  followed  this  example,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  carry  out  the  original  plan  of  interposing  an  overwhelming 
force  between  Rosecrans  and  Chattanooga,  which  Thomas  had  prevented 
the  previous  day.  At  this  moment  Beatty's  brigade  of  Negley's  division, 
movmg  from  the  National  right  center,  went  into  action  by  the  side  of 
Baird,  on  the  extreme  left,  and  checked  Breckinridge's  advance;  but  both 
he  and  Baird  were  outnumbered,  and  the  latter  began  to  lose  ground. 
Several  raiments  of  Johnson's  division  were  pushed  forward  to  his  support, 
and  these,  with  Vandever's  brigade  of  Brannan's  division,  and  a  part  of 
Stanley's,  of  Wood's  division,  so  strengthened  the  wavering  line,  that  Breck- 
inridge was  thrown  back  in  much  disorder,  with  the  loss  of  Generals  Helm ' 
and  Deshler,  killed,  his  chief  of  artillery  (Major  Graves)  mortally  wounded, 
and  General  D.  Adams  severely  so.  He  rallied  his  troops  on  a  commanding 
ridge,  with  his  guns  well  posted,  and  then  fought  desperately,  re-enforced 
from  time  to  time  by  the  divisions  of  Walker,  Cheatham,  Cleburne,  and 
Stewart  Fearfully  the  battle  raged  at  that  point,  with  varying  fortunes 
for  the  combatants.    The  cai-nage  on  both  sides  was  frightful,  and  for  awhile 

■  Ung^t  Report  <jflh4£atU»<ifCMeiamatica,''vnVIUb»i  by  orderof  Con^rMa,"  in  1864t  page  18. 

*  Bragg  Bald  in  his  report:  "The  reasons  aflslgned  for  this  unfortunate  delay  by  the  wing  oomnlaDdct 
appear  Id  part  In  the  reports  nrhlB  sabordlnstes.    It  Is  soffldent  to  say  they  are  entirely  unsatlsflwtory." 

•  The  wife  of  Oeneial  Helm  va*  a  balf-eUtor  of  the  wifb  of  Pleaident  Uneoin. 
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it  was  doubtful  with,  whom  the  palm  of  victory  would  be  left.  Thomaa  had 
given  an  order  for  the  massing  of  cannon  on  the  Missionaiies'  Itidge,  jun 
west  of  the  State  Road,  as  strongly  supported  by  infantry  as  possible,  to 
command  Breckinridge's  artillery,  and  sweep  the  ground  to  the  left  ud 
rear  of  Baird,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood,  and  the  work  vat 
not  done.     Yet  the  attempt  to  turn  the  National  flank  was  not  accomplished. 

for  Thomas  and  his  veterans  aooi 
like  a  wall  in  the  way,  and  the  maiV 
ants  had  much  to  do  tomaintun  tbe 
battle  nearer  the  center,  where  tk 
conflict  was,  for  awhile,  equally  dci- 
perate,  bloody,  and  decisive. 

While  the  struggle  was  going  on 
at  the  left  and  the  left  center,  the 
right  became  involved  in  din8ter< 
The  divisions  of  Negley  and  Yu 
Clevc  moved  successively,  after  tix 
battle  had  commenced,  to  the  np- 
port  of  Thomas,  and  Wood  to 
directed  to  close  up  to  Reynoldi  oa 
the  right  center,  and  Davis  to  ckte 
on  Wood.  McCook,  commaodiBg 
on  that  wing,  was  ordered  to  oIom 
down  on  the  left  with  all  possible  speed.  These  dangerous  movements  -wm 
now  made  disastrous  by  the  blunder  of  an  incompetent  staff  officer,  who  w« 
sent  with  orders  to  Wood.  The  latter  understanding  that  he  was  directed 
to  support  Reynolds,  then  hard  pressed,  pulled  out  of  the  line  and  passed  to 
the  rear  of  Brannan,  who  was,  en  echelon,  slightly  in  the  rear  of  Reynolds'! 
right.  This  left  a  gap,  which  Longstreet  quickly  saw,  and  before  Davis,  by 
McCook's  order,  could  fill  it  with  three  light  brigades,  he  thrust  Hood  istv 
it.  The  latter,  with  Stewart,  charged  furiously,  with  Buckner  support!^ 
him  by  a  simultaneous  advance  on  the  National  right.  Hood's  column  stniek 
Davis  on  the  right  and  Brannan  on  the  left,  and  Sheridan  in  the  rear,  sertr- 
ing  the  army  by  isolating  five  brigades  which  lost  full  forty  per  cent,  of  dim 
numbers.  The  whole  right  wing  of  the  Nationals  was  so  shattered  by  tli 
charge,  that  it  began  crumbling,  and  was  soon  seen  flying  in  disorder  towd 
Rossville  and  Chattanooga,  leaving  thousands  behind,  killed,  woonded,  or 
prisoners.  This  turbulent  and  resistless  tide  carried  along  with  it  Rosecmi, 
Crittenden,  McCook,  and  other  commanders,,  while  Sheridan  and  Davis,  wi» 
were  driven  over  to  the  Dry  Valley  road,  rallying  their  shattered  divisiMS, 
re-formed  them  by  the  way,  and,  with  McCook,  halted  and  chang^  front  it 
Rossville,  with  a  determination  to  defend  the  pass  at  all  hazards  against  tk 
pursuers.  Rosecrans,  unable  to  join  Thomas,  and  believing  the  whole  mj 
would  be  speedily  hurrying  pell-mell  toward  Chattanooga,  with  exntat 
victors  in  their  rear,  pushed  into  that  place,  to  make  provision  for  hotdBf 
it,  if  possible. 

Thomas,  meanwhile,  ignorant  of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  ligto, 
was'  maintaining  his  position  most  gallantly,  little  suspecting,  however,  tki« 
he  must  soon  confront  a  greater  portion  of  Bragg's  army.    He  had  seat 
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Captain  Kellogg,  at  a  little  past  noon,  to  hasten  the  march  of  Sheridan, 
whose  support  had  been  promised,  and  he  had  returned  with  tidings  that  a 
large  Confederate  force  was  approaching  caatiously,  with  skirmishers  thrown 
ont  to  the  rear  of  Reynolds's  position.  Thomas  sent  General  Harker,  whose 
brigade  was  on  a  ridge  in  the  direction  of  this  reported  advance,  to  resist 
them,  which  he  did.  In  the  mean  time  General  Wood  came  op,  and  was 
directed  to  post  his  troops  on  the  left  of  Brannan,  then  in  the  rear  of 
Thomas's  line  of  battle  on  a  slope  of  the  Missionaries'  Ridge,  a  little  wfest  of 
the  Rossville  road,  where  Captain  Gaw,  by  Thomas's  order,  had  massed  all 
the  artillery  he  could  find  in  resen'e,  and  brought  as  many  infantry  to  its 
support  as  possible.  To  that  position  Thomas  now  withdrew  from  his 
breastworks  and  concentrated  his  command. 

Wood  had  barely  time  to  dispose  his  troops  on  the  left  of  Brannan, 
before  they  were  furiously  attacked,  the  Confederates  keeping  up  the  assault 
by  throwing  in  fresh  troops  as  fast  as  those  in  their  front  were  repulsed. 
Meanwhile  General  Gordon  Granger,  who,  at  Rossville,  had  heard  the  roar 
of  guns  where  Thomas  was  posted,  had  moved  to  his  support,  without 
orders,  and  appeared  on  his  le^  flank  at  the  head  of  Steedman's  division  of 
his  corps.'  He  was  directed  to  push  on  and  take  position  on  Brannan's 
right,  when  Steedman  gallantly  fought  his  way  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  at 
the  appointed  place,  and  then  turning  Ms  artillery  upon  the  assailants,  drove 
them  down  the  southern  slope  of  the  ridge  with  great  slaughter.  They  soon 
returned  to  the  attack,  with  a  determination  to  drive  the  Nationals  from  the 
ridge.  They  were  in  overwhelming  force,  and  pressed  Thomas  in  front  and 
on  both  flanks.  Finally,  when  they  were  mo^dng  along  a  ridge  and  in  a 
goi^e,  to  assail  his  right  in  flank  and  rear.  Granger  formed  the  brigades  of 
Whittaker  and  Mitchell  into  a  charging  party,  and  hurled  them  against  the 
Confederates,  of  whom  General  Hindman  was  the  commander,  in  the  gorge. 
They  were  led  "by  Steedman,  who,  seizing  a  regimental  flag,  headed  the 
charge.  Victory  followed.  In  the  space  of  twenty  minutes  Hindman  'and 
his  Confederates  disappeared,  and  the  Nationals  held  both  ridge  and  gorge. 
The  latter  had  lost  heavily.  Steedman's  horse  was  killed,  and  he  was  badly 
braised  by  a  fall,  and  Whittaker  was  stunned  by  a  bullet  and  fell  from  his 
horse. 

There  was  now  a  lull  of  half  an  hour.  It  was  the  deep  calm  before  the 
bursting  of  the  tempest  A  g\eater  portion  of  the  Confederate  ai-my  was 
awanning  around  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  on  which  stood  Thomas  with  the 
remnant  of  seven  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Longstreet 
was  then  in  immediate  command  of  his  own  veterans,  for  Hood  had  lost  a 
leg  during  the  morning ;  and  to  human  vision  there  seemed  no  ray  of  hope 
for  the  Nationals.  But  Thomas  stood  like  a  rock,  and  assault  after  assault 
was  repulsed,  until  the  sun  went  down,  when,  by  order  of  General  Rosecrans, 
sent  by  General  Garfield,  his  chief  of  staff  (who  reached  the  ridge  at  four 
o'clock),  he  commenced  the  withdrawal  of  his  troops  to  Rossville.  His 
ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted.    His  men  had  not  more  than  three  rounds 

'  Grsoger,  u  we  have  observed,  wu  posted  with  his  troops  st  Rosarllle,  as  a  reserre.  From  that  point ' 
Qenenl  Stesdmao.  with  six  legtmenta,  mode  a  reconnolssanoeto  wltbia  two  miles  of  Rlngj^old  on  the  17th,  and 
OB  the  13th  he  bnnied  Keitrs  bridge  over  the  Ghickamauga.  Granger  also  sent  the  brigades  of  General  Whlt- 
tikertnd  Colonel  D.  McOnok  to  the  Cfalckamanga.  and  held  the  roads  In  that  direction  on  the  extreme  left,  tmtil 
>k  Nar  «f  Thomas's  gsas  aatUfled  blm  that  be  oonld  do  better  serrloe  bj  hslping  Um. 
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apiece  when  Steedman  arrived,  and  furnished  them  with  a  small  supply,  and 
this  was  consumed  in  the  succeeding  struggle.  Grarfield  and  a  compuj 
officer  gave  Thomas  the  first  reliable  information  concerning  the  disaster  to 
the  center  and  right  of  the  army.    They  bore  an  order  from  Rosecraoa  for 


TDI  BATTLI-nXLD  Or  CUICICAHAUSA  AMD  ITl    VlCIItlTY. 

Thomas  to  take  command  of  all  the  forces,  and  with  McCook  and  Crittencha 
to  secure  a  strong  position  at  Rossville,  and  assume  a  threatening  attitode. 
This  was  done  by  divisions  in  succession,  Reynolds's  leading,  and  the  wide 
covered  by  Wood's  division.  On  the  way  Turchin's  brigade  charged  npoa  * 
heavy  body  of  Confederates,  who  were  seeking  to  obstnict  the  movemcat 
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They  were  driven,  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred  men,  made  prisoners.  So 
ended  the  BATn.B  op  Chickamauga.  There  was  no  pursuit'  The  Nation- 
als quietly  took  position  in  the  Rossville  and  Dry  Valley  gaps  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries' Ridge.'  On  the  following  morning"  a  reconnoitering 
force  of  Confederates  on  the  Ringgold  road,  drove  in  Minty's 
cavalry,  but  did  little  harm.  That  evening  the  whole  army 
withdrew  in  perfect  order  to  a  position  assigned  it  by  Rosecrans,  in  front 
of  Chattanooga,  and,  on  the  following  day,  Bragg  advanced  and  took  pos- 
Hession  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  the  whole  of  the  Missionaries'  Ridge. 

The  Confederates  won  a  victory  on  the  field  in  the  Battle  of  Ohicka- 
mauga,  at  a  fearful  cost  to  both  armies,'  and  without  any  other  decisive 
result  Rosecrans  might  have  held  Chattanooga,  Lookout  Mountain,  and 
the  Missionaries'  Ridge,  with  his  communications  secure,  without  that  fearful 
cost ;  while  Bragg,  although  he  had  reaped  "  glory,"  as  the  phrase  is,  on  the 
battle-field,  secured  none  of  the  harvest  of  solid  victory,  such  as  the  capture 
or  dispersion  of  the  army  of  his  adversary.  "  Rosecrans,"  said  a  Confederate 
historian,  "  still  held  the  prize  of  Chattanooga,  and  with  it  the  possession  of 


>  "The  tTDopa  wen  Suited  by  their  reipeotlve  commanders,''  said  Bragg,  In  his  report  on  the  !3d  of  Deoem- 
ber,  ISAl,  "  whea  the  darkneu  tit  the  night  and  the  density  of  the  forest  rendered  fhrtber  znoTementa  nncertoin 
Mid  dangerous,  and  the  annx  blTonaoked  on  the  ground  It  h.id  so  gallantly  won." 

*  Crittenden's  corps  held  the  left  of  the  Blnggold  road ;  McOook's  was  on  the  right  of  the  Dry  Valley  road, 
with  his  right  thrown  fiirward  nearly  to  the  Chlekamaoga,  and  Negley's,  Keynoids's,  and  Braiinan's  divisions 
were  posted  in  the  BossTllIe  Gap  and  along  the  ridge 
oa  its  Tight,  hack  of  Ross's  house.  Boo  psge  128, 
Hlaty'i  brigade  of  caralry  was  over  a  mile  in  advance 
of  Crittenden,  on  the  Binggold  rood. 

Probably  the  yonngeet  person  who  ever  bore 
una  in  baUle  waa  engaged  in  the  strife  near  the 
(^lakamanga  BiTer.  His  name  was  Johh  Cuu, 
tad  hlB  homo  was  at  Newark,  Ohio.  Ho  was  a  Tolun- 
tter  in  the  Twenty-seoond  Michigan  Inbntry,  and 
m  only  twelve  years  of  age.  Ho  was  serving  as 
marker  of  a  regiment  in  a  review  at  Naahville,  when 
lie  wu  brought  to  the  notice  of  General  Kosecrana, 
who  made  him  welcome  at  head-qnarters.  He  per- 
furmed  (klthfnlly  whatever  duty  was  Imposed  upon 
him  while  the  Army  of  the  Camberland  was  making 
Its  way  to  and  across  the  Tennessee  River ;  and  In 
the  Battle  of  Chiekomanga  he  won  for  himself  the 
nak  of  a  sergeant  by  a  dot^  of  groat  valor.  Ho  had 
bean  In  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  three  bnllet* 
lud  passed  through  his  hat,  when,  separated  from 
his  companions,  he  was  seen  running,  with  a  musket 
in  bis  bsnd,  by  a  mounted  Confederate  oolhnel,  who 
called  out,  "Stop I  yon  little  Yankee  devil!"  The 
boy  halted,  and  brought  his  musket  to  an  order, 
when  the  colonel  rode  up  to  make  him  a  prisoner. 
With  swift  biotlon  young  Clem  brought  his  gas  up 
»d  Ilred,  killing  the  colonel  instantly.  Heeseap»1; 
and  fur  this  achievement  on  the  battle-field  he  was 
nude  a  sergeant,  put  on  doty  at  the  head-qnarten  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  placed  on  the  Roll 
]f  Banor  by  General  Rosecrans.    The  engraving  Is  from  •  photograph  fhnn  Uft,  taken  In  Cineinnatt. 

>  The  National  loss  waa  reporte<I  at  16,326,  of  whom  1,68T  were  killed,  >,>8t  were  woonded,  and  S,ilSB  wra* 
mlsAig.  The  total  loaa  of  oOloen  was  Vli.  It  Is  probsbla  tho  entire  Union  loss  was  full  18,000.  Among  th* 
klUsd  were  Gencml  W.  H.  Lytle,  of  Ohio,  Colonela  Baldwin  and  Heg,  commanding  brigadca,  and  Colonels  E.  A. 
Elag,  Alexander,  tad  Gilmer.  The  Confederate  loss,  aecording  to  a  compilation  made  from  the  reports  of 
Bragg's  cnmmaaden, -was  S0,9S0,  of  whom  ii,6T3  were  killed,  16,274  were  wounded,  and  2,008  were  missing. 
Kasecrans  reported  that  ho  brought  «IT  the  Held  2,008  prisoncra,  86  guna,  20  caissons,  and  8,4S0  small-arms,  and 
that  he  lost  In  prisoners,  Including  2,600  of  his  wounded  left  on  the  field,  T,600.  Bragg  claimed  tn  have  captured 
aver  8,000  priaonera,  Inelnding  the  wounded ;  61  gnns,  awl  1S,000  anaall-anua.  The  CosMeratea  left  a  large  nam- 
ber  ofths  Union  dead  nnbnrled. 
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East  Tennessee  Two-thirds  of  our  niter-beds  were  in  that  i^on,  and  t 
large  proportion  of  the  coal  which  supplied  our  founderies.  It  abounded  in 
the  necessaries  of  life.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  countries  in  the  world, 
so  full  of  lofty  mountains,  that  it  had  been  called  not  nnaptlyj  the  Switzer 
land  of  America.  As  the  possession  of  Switzerland  opened  the  door  to  the 
invasion  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  so  the  possession  of  East  Tennessee 
gave  easy  access  to  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama." ' 

The  incompetency  of  Bragg,  who  was  the  pliant  servant  of  the  will  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  was  universally  felt,  and  when  his  operations  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chattanooga  became  known,  there  was  wide-spread  discontent.  Yet  few 
men  were  bold  enough  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  Arch-conspirator,  and  ranr- 
muring  was  scarcely  audible.  Pollard  quotes  a  private  letter  from  a  "  distin- 
guished general  officer  in  the  West,"  who  most  severely  and  ably  critidsed 
the  operations  of  the  army  under  the  leadership  of  Bragg  daring  the  year 
preceding  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  evidently  pointed  directly  to 
Jefferson  Davis  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  Confederate  anro. 
But  the  more  Davis's  chosen  instruments  were  found  &alt  with,  the  mora 
determined  .was  the  Conspirator  to  keep  them  in  places  of  the  highest  tmgt 
When  Bragg,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga,  was  thoroughly 
beaten  before  Chattanooga,  as  we  shall  observe  presently,  and  tried  to  hide 
his  own  incompetence'  under  fault-finding  with  his  officers-^" a  resource  to 
which  he  showed,  on  all  occasions,  a  oharacteristio  and  injurioos  tendency'" 
— and  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  he  ought  to  be  relieved  from  all  com- 
mand, Davis  showed  his  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  others,  by  makiog 
him*  General-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy.'  "No 
•Kebra^si,  <io„i,t »  gjjid  an  officer  in  the  «« War  Department"  at  Richmond, 
at  the  time,  "  Bragg  can  give  the  President  valuable  counsel— 
nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  he  [the  President]  enjoys  a  secret  satiBfao 
tion  in  triumphing  thus  over  popular  sentiment,  which  just  at  this  time  ii 
much  averse  to  General  Bragg.  The  President  is  naturally  a  little  oppog- 
nant."*  When  the  appointment  was  made,  the  boldest  opposers  of  Bngg 
dared  not  utter  their  disapprobation  openly  and  manfully.' 

>  Pollntf*  JTiird  Tear  i^th*  War.  ptge  lia  >  PonanTt  TAtXt  Tmmftlf  War,  fftJ*^ 

'  The  following  la  a  oopj  of  th«  order  creatlnii;  Bmgg  Ocneral-ln-Chief,  whieh  wu  dated,  **  War  DefaM- 

ineDt,  Adjufauit  and  Inapeotor-Oenerari  Ofllee,  Richmond,  Fabraaty  Si,  1864,"  and  dealgnatad  as  *  Geanl 

Order  Na  88  :"— 

'  Oeneml  Braxton  Brajcg  U  asalgned  to  dotjr  at  the  Mat  of.  government,  and,  under  tha  dlreotlea  <l  A* 

PresideDt,  la  charged  with  the  condaet  of  military  <^rattons  In  tlia  annlea  of  the  Ooofbderaejr.    By  erdn  rf a> 

Secretary  of  War.    6.  Coona.  Adjviant  and  IiupMtor-  Otturat," 

*  A  Reba  War  Otrt't  Diarf,  VL  15T. 

*  On  the  day  before  Bragg'a  appointment,  the  RMui%o»d  XMpUrtr  had  a  Ion;  editorial,  denooaelaf  l> 
adranos  Ua  aaslgnroent  to  any  prominent  poaltton,  and  aerrraly  eritlelaing  bit  condnct  bi  the  Weet ;  bat,  ealki 
day  after  hla  appointment,  the  aamejoamal,  Inspired  by  a  pnqier  rcTerenca  fi>r  the  power  of  "  the  PreaMial,* 
aald :  **  The  Indlclona  and  opportune  appointment  of  Oeneral  Bracf  to  the  post  of  Cbmniaader-t»-Oilef  «f  V» 
armies  will  be  appmlated  as  an  iUnstraUon  of  that  strong'  oommon-eenaa  which  forms  the  bads  of  tha  Pn^ 
dent*a  character,  that  regard  for  the  opinions  and  feelings  o(  the  cnantry,  that  respect  for  tha  Senate,  whMfli 
the  keys  to  all  that  la  mysterious  la  the  conduct  of  our  public  afihira.  The  Ooo/Merata  armlaa  cannot  (Ul  to  t< 
well  pleased.  Erery  aoldla's  heart  ftela  that  merit  is  the  true  title  to  promotion,  and  that  glorloaa  serria 
should  insnre  a  splendid  rewsrd.  .yronl  Lookout  Mountain,  a  step  to  tha  highest  mill tsry  honor  sad  p*>*  ■> 
natural  and  loeTitabla.  Johnston,  Lee,  anil  Beauregard  learn  with  giataftil  emotions  that  the  cotH^a^ar  ^Kv- 
tacky  and  Toiaessee  hss  been  eleTstad  to  a  pcattios  which  his  superiorly  deaarrca,  Ilaally,  this  ksiff 
annooneemcat  should  snllren  the  Area  of  Confldence  and  enthusiasm  rertvisg  smong  tha  paopla,  like  a  taAK 
of  water  on  a  newly-kindled  grata."  This  wsS  kaen  irony,  hot  it  was  not  demmelatlcii,  aad  tfaa  wiltcr  an** 
Oastle  Thunder. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

TBK  CHATTAS006A  OAMPAieN.— UOTZIfEITTB  OF  SHEBMAITS  ANB  BtTRKSIDE^  fOKCES. 

N  retnming  to  Chattanooga,  Rosecrans  commenced  the  formi- 
dable line  of  fortifications  around  that  town,  under  the  skillful 
directions  of  General  James  St.  Clair  Morton,  of  the  engineers, 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  all ;  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  army  moved  from  Rossville,  it  was  strongly 
intrenched — so  strongly  that  Bragg  could  not,  with  safety, 
make  a  direct  attack  upon  it.  He  did  not  attempt  it,  but  took  measuies  for 
8tar\-ing  it  into  a  surrender,  by  cutting  off  its  avenues  of  supplies. 

Bragg  found  himself  in  a  most  unpleasant  predicament.  Regarding  the 
•failure  of  Polk  and  Hindman  to  bring  on  the  battle  at  an  earlier  hour  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th '  as  the  chief  cause  of  hia  inability  to  secure  a  substan- 
tial victory,  he  had  them  placed  under  arrest,  and  thereby  caused  widespread 
murmuring,  and  a  mutinous  spirit  in  his  army.  He  was  severely  censured 
for  not  securing  that  victory  himself,  by  pursuing  the  fugitives  when  they 
moved  from  the  Missionaries'  Ridge,  and  striking  them  in  the  open,  broken 
plain,  in  front  of  Chattanooga.  More  aggravating  still  was  a  requirement 
l>y  the  authorities  at  Richmond  that  he  should  attempt  the  impossible  feat 
of  moving  by  his  left  across  the  Tennessee  River,  and  advancing  on  Nash- 
ville. So  preposterous*  was  this  requirement,  that  he  could  scarcely  conceal 
his  contempt  when  saying  to  his  superiors,  *'  The  suggestion  requires  notice 
only  because  it  will  find  a  place  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department."  He 
told  them  that  such  a  movement  was  utterly  impossible,  for  want  of  trans- 
portation ;  that  half  his  army  consisted  of  re-enforcements  that  had  joined 
him  just  before  the  recent  battle,  without  transportation  or  artillery  horses ; 
that  a  third  of  his  own  artillery  horses  were  lost ;  that  he  had  no  means 
of  crossing  a  wide  river  liable  to  be  flooded  any  hour  by  a  rain-storm  in  the 
mountains ;  and  that  by  such  movement  he  would  have  to  abandon  all  the 
fruits  of  his  victoiy  on  the  Chickamauga,  and  leave  exposed  vast  supplies  for 
the  use  of  the  Confederate  army. 

Bragg  did  not  entertain  the  proposition  from  the  "  War  Department " 
for  a  moment,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  the  more  practicable  business  of 
itarving  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  For  this  purpose  he  had  now  great 
advantages.  By  his  advance  to  Lookout  Mountain,  and  its  vicinity,  when 
Rosecrans  retired  to  Chattanooga,  he  gained  possession  of  Ihe  left  bank  of 
the  Tennessee  to  Bridgeport,  by  which  he  commanded  the  navigation  of  that 
stream,  Mid  the  road  along  its  margin  opposite,  at  the  foot  of  the  precipitous 
mountain  ranges  that  skirt  it.    He  thus  cut  off  Rosecrans  from  direct  com- 

>  6m  f»f»  ItT. 
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niunication  with  his  bases  of  supply  at  Bridgeport  and  Stevenson,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  transport  these  in  wagons  from  the  former  place,  over  the 
rugged  mountains  by  way  of  the  Saquatchie  Valley,  fifty  or  agctj  miles,  aod 
then  across  the  Tennessee,  at  Chattanooga,  on  pontoon  bridges.  This  service 
was  most  severe,  and  its  operations  were  perilous  and  precarious,  for  the 
autumn  storms  were  beginning  to  howl  among  the  mountains,  and  small 
streams  were  often  converted  into  torrents  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  The 
consequence  was  that  for  a  time  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  on  short 
allowance,  and  thousands  of  its  horses  and  mules — not  less  than  ten  thousand, 
it  is  said — were  starved  or  worked  to  death  in  the  business  of  transportation. 

While  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  thus  imprisoned  at  Chatti- 
nooga,  a  salutary  change  was  wrought  in  its  organization.  We  have 
observed  that  when  Halleck  was  satisfied  that  Longstreet  had  gone  to  Ten- 
nessee, he  telegraphed  to  Grant  and  Sherman,  and  other  commanders  in  the 
West,  to  give  all  possible  aid  to  Rosecrans.'  Grant  was  then  in  New 
Orleans,  disabled  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,'  and  Sherman,  who  represented 
him  at  Vicksburg,  did  not  receive  the  dispatch  till  several  days  after  it  vru 
issued.  Hearing  nothing  from  either,  and  startled  by  the  saddening  newi 
from  the  Chickamanga,  Halleck  at  once,  aa  we  have  observed,*  detached  the 
Eleventh  (Howard's)  and  Twelfth  (Slocum's)  corps  from  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  sent  them,  under  the  general  command  of  Hooker,  to  Middle 
Tennessee,  with  orders,  until  further  directed,  to  guard  Rosecrans's  commn- 
nications  between  Nashville  and  Bridgeport.  These  troops  were  moved 
with  marvelous  celerity  under  the  wise  direction  of  General  Meigs,  the 
Quartermaster-General,  and  the  skillful  management  of  Colonel  D.  E 
McCallum,  the  Government  Superintendent  of  railways,  and  W.  I'rescott 
Smith,  Master  of  Transportation  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road.  In  the 
space  of  eight  days,  the  two  corps,  twenty  thousand  strong,  marched  from 
the  Rapid  Anna  to  Washington,  and  were  thence  conveyed  through  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  to  the  Terfnessee  River. 

Halleck  determined  to  hold  Chattanooga  and  East  Tennessee  at  all 
hazards.     For  that  purpose  he  ordered  the  concentration  of  three  armies 

.  there,  under  one  commander,  and  on  the  16th  of  October,*  an 

order  went  out  from  the  War  Department,  saying :  "  By  order 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Departments  of  the  Ohio  [Buin- 
side's],  of  the  Cumberland  [Rosecrans's],  and  of  the  Tennessee  [Grant's],  will 
constitute'  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi  Major-General  U.  S. 
Grant,  United  States  Army,  is  placed  in  command  df  the  Military  Division 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  his  head-quarters  in  the  field."  By  the  same  order 
General  Rosecrans  was  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, and  General  Thomas  was  assigned  to  it.  General  Sbermaa  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  On 
the  18th,*  Grant,  then  at  Louisville,  whither  he  had  gone  from 

'  Bee  page  181. 

*  Grant  MTlTFd  at  New  Orlemns  on  th«  Sd  of  Scfitemlwr,  to  TWt  6«Benl  Builu,ud  eontor  ocmctnitt 
tatora  opentloii*  In  tb«  MlHtnlppI  rtgloB.  On  the  4Ui  he  attended  a  grand  rerlev  at  OvTollto*,  and  m  kb 
ratorn  to  the  ettjr,  bt>  hiirae  became  frightened  bj  the  nnlna  of  a  ateam-vblatlc,  and,  a|irliglng  tfriMt •  vttMe 
with  great  Tlnlence,  eanaed  the  Ml  of  hlmaelf  and  rider  to  the  parenent  erant'a  ktp  wi«  Uoipotiigr  fV- 
aljied  bj  the  eoneoulan,  and  he  waa  eompallad  to  »•  erntebea  for  MTeial  weeka. 

'  See  page  St. 
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Kew  Orleans,  and  was  yet  suffering  from  the  effects  of  his  accident,  assumed 
the  command,  and  issued  his  fi^t  order.  His  field  of  authority  comprised 
three  departments  and  nine  States  and  parts  of  States,  from  the  Mississippi, 
between  the  Gulf  and  the  great  Lakes  eastward,  into  the  heart  of  the  Appa- 
lachian range  of  mountains.  Rosecrans  left  for  Cincinnati  on  the  19th,  after 
issaing  a  touching  farewell  address  to  his  army. 

Let  OS  here  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  consideration  of  events  in  South- 
eastern Tennessee,  to  take  a  glance  at  military  movements  in  the  department 
commanded  by  Grant,  from  the  fell  of  Vicksburg  to  his  promotion  just 
mentioned.  We  left  him  at  Vicksburg,  the  winner  of  the  then  greatest  and 
most  important  victory  yet  achieved  by  the  National  troops,'  and  the  recip- 
ient of  the  highest  encomiums  from  his  Superiors'  and  fellow-citizens,  while 
his  paroled  prisoners  were  making  their  way  back  to  Jackson,  then  reoccu- 
pied  by  Johnston,  and  thence  into  the  ranks  of  the  Confederate  army,  in  vio- 
lation, on  the  part  of  the  Conspirators  at  Richmond,  of  all  honor.* 

Johnston,  as  we  have  observed,^  was  still  hovering  in  Grant's  rear  when 
Vicksburg  was  surrendered.     Sherman  had  been  pushed  out  in  that  direotioii 
with  a  considerable  force  to  keep  him  back,  and  had  constructed  a  line  of 
works  from  the  Tazoo,  at  Haines's  Bluff,  to  the  Big  Black  River.    This 
movement  was  effectual,  and  Johnston,  as  we  have  seen,  was  endeavoring  to 
aid  Pemberton  by  co-opeAtive  movements  ferther  down  the  stream,'  when 
Vicksburg  was  surrendered.  .  Grant  at  once  sent  out  to  Sherman  all  tliat 
remained  of  that  officer's  and  MoPherson's  corps,  to  drive  Johnston  from 
Jackaon  and  the  railway.    In  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  July  •      . 
the  re-enforcements  were  in  motion,  and  when,  the  next  day, 
they  joined  Sherman,  that  leader  had  about  fifty  thousand  effective  men 
under  his  command.     With  these  he  crossed  the  Big  Black,'  his     » . ,  - 
right,  under  Ord,  passing  at  the  site  of  the  railway  bridge ; '  his 
center,  under  Steele,  at  Messenger's  Ford,  above ;  and  his  left,  under  Parks, 
«till  &rther  up  the  river. 

In  sweltering  heat  and  blinding  dust — ^men  and  horses  almost  maddened 
by  thirst,  where  little  water  might  be  found  on  account  of  a  parching 
drought — the  army  pressed  forward  over  a  country  which,  by     ,  „    «, 
Grant's  orders,'  had  been  desolated  by  General  Baird  for  scores 
of  miles  around  Vicksburg,  and  pushed  Johnston  back  to  Jackson,  where  he 
took  shelter''  behind  his  breastworks  and  rifle-pits,  and  from     ^ . ,   . 
which,  with  a  ludicrous  show  of  faith  at  such  a  moment  and 
under  such  circumstances  (which  he  evidently  did  not  feel),  he  issued  a 
florid  order' to  his  troops,  telling  them  that  "an  insolent  foe,     ^  i 
flashed  with  hope  by  his  recent  success  at  Vicksburg,  then  con-  ' 

fronted  them,  threatening  the  homes  of  the  people  they  were  there  to  protect, 
with  plunder  and  conquest."  "The  enemy,"  he  said,  "it  is  at  once  the 
duty  and  the  mission  of  you,  brave  men,  to  chastise  and  expel  from  the  soil 

'  See  p»ge  AM,  To1nm«  U. 

■  On  the  18th  of  July,  the  generons  Presldeot  wrote  a  letter  to  Gnuit,  Inirhich,  after  nying  tliat  he  did  not 
nmemher  that  he  and  the  general  had  over  met,  and  that  be  then  wrote  aa  a  grateftil  acknowledgment  for  tlw 
ilmoat  Inestimable  terrloe  be  had  done  the  conntrj,  ba  referred  to  operatlona  and  propoaed  operattona  whidi 
the  Pratdent  (honght  wonld  be  best  In  the  siege  of  Yleksbnrg,  bat  wbick  Oiant  did  not,  and  said;  *  I  bow  wiak 
to  make  a  personal  acknowledgment  that  yon  were  right  and  I  waa  wrong." 

'  See  pace  181.      •  See  ]«tre  681,  Tolame  It      ■  See  page  625,  Tolnme  IL      'See  page  811,  TolniM  IL 
TOL.  III.— 10 
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of  MiBsissippL  The  commanding  general  confidingly  relies  on  yoa  to  ms- 
tain  his  pl^ge,  which  he  makes  in  advaniSfe,  and  he  will  be  with  yoa  in  tiw 
good  work,  even  unto  the  end." 

A  week  later  these  defenders  of  threatened  homes,  and  the  chastisen  «f 

"an  insolent  foe,"  twenty-four  thousand  strong,  were  flying  over  the  "loB 

of  Mississippi,"  toward  the  heart  of  the  State,  in  search  of  safety  from  the 

wrath  of  the  "  invaders."    Sherman  had  invested  Jackson  on  the 

°'^'  lOth,"  each  flank  of  his  army  resting  on  the  Pearl  River,  tbtt 

runs  hard  by,  with  his  cannon  planted  on  the  hills  around.  With  a  hundred 
of  these  he  opened  upon  the  doomed  city  on  the  12th,  but  his  scanty  supplj 
of  ammunition,  on  account  of  the  tardiness  of  his  trains,  would  not  sUor 
him  to  continue  the  attack.  In  that  assault  General  Lauman,  by  misappn- 
hension  of  orders,  pressed  his  troops  too  near  the  Confederate  works,  and  ii 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  he  lost  five  hundred  men,  by  a  galling  in 
from  sharpshooters  and  twelve  cannon  charged  with  grape  and  caoirtcr 
shot.  Two  hundred  of  his  men  were  made  prisoners,  and  with  them  vent 
the  colors  of  the  Twenty-eighth,  Forty-first,  and  Fifty-third  Illinois. 

Johnston  was  aware  that  Sherman's  ammunition  train  was  behind,  ud 

he  hoped  to  remove  a  greater  portion  of  his  stores  before  it  should  come  gp, 

satisfied  that  he  could  not  hold  the  place  against  the  host  then  hanming  k 

in.     Under  cover  of  a  fog,  on  the  moftiing  of  the  ISth,*  he  madf 

'"      a  sortie,  but  with  no  other  result  than  the  production  of  some 

confusion,  and  a  considerable  loss  of  life  on  his  part.    FinalTy^  on  the  Kth, 

when  he  knew  that  Sherman's  ammunition  had  arrived,  he  prepared  fer  i 

speedy  departure,  and  that  night'  he  hurried  across  the  Petri 

°  ^  '  River,  burning  the  bridges  behind  him,  and  pushed  on  tknaf^ 
Brandon  to  Morton.'  Sherman  did  not  pursue  in  force  beyond  the  knm 
place,  his  chief  object  being  to  drive  off  the  Confederate  army  mbA  aab 
Yioksbnrg  secure.  For  this  purpose  he  broke  up  the  railway  at  isMrnkftr 
many  miles  in  every  direction,  and  destroyed  every  thing  in  Jaetea  iaX 
could  be  useful  to  the  foe,  and  more.  The  placQ  was  shamefully  SMfad  br 
the  soldiers  ;*  and  the  capital  of  Mississippi,  one  of  the  most  beautifhl  (aww, 
in  its  public  buildings  and  elegant  suburban  residences,  in  all  that  region, 
was  totally  mined.  The  business  part  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ashes,  aad 
many  of  the  fine  dwellings  in  the  neighborhood,  owned  by  known  secesao*- 
ists,  shared  the  same  fate.  Among  these  was  the  residence  of  Bishop  Gma. 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chureh,  that  stood  on  a  beautiful  shaded  <»■ 
nence.  House,  furniture,  and  fine  library  of  three  thousand  volumes,  vet 
committed  to  the  flames.  When  the  writer  visited  the  spot,  in  the  tpiof 
of  1866,  nothing  remained  of  it  but  broken  ways,  as  delineated  in  the  pietsR 
on  the  next  page.    It  was  a  sad  sight.     Only  the  day  before  he  had  tiaTtW 

>  Sbennan's  lom  In  tlw  reetptan  of  ^Mksoii,  esMptkig  Lwunan'i  tnopt,  wtm  Mttag.  JabutM  Rf«*' 
bis  lou  in  Jackson  at  about  600,  and  addeU  that  on  his  retreat  desertions  were  ftvqaent 

'  ^  The  first  few  bonrs,**  wrota  an  eye-witness,  *^  were  deroted  bj  oar  soldiers  to  raaaaoldBff  tke  ttmi,  iti 
■ppropttattng  whatever  of  ralne  or  otherwise  pleased  their  tsnej,  or  to  the  deatmetloa  of  saeh  artidts  ■  A? 
ware  nnablo  to  appnelate  or  remore.  Pianos  and  articles  of  ftamltnre  were  demollahed,  Ubrariet  wtR  Msk 
pieeea  or  tnunpltd  In  the  dnst,  ptetnres  thrust  through  with  bayonets,  windows  broken  and  doon  tat  !■ 
tbalr  hinges.  Finally,  after  erery  other  excess  had  been  committed  in  the  dcatntettoa  of  property,  Osl^ 
was  applied."  Hnnsehold  n>mltnr«,  beds,  Ac,  costly  and  othcrwlM.  were  dragged  Into  lliu  stusls  ii*  t«i^ 
It  was  one  of  the  moat  shamefbl  exhIUtlnna  of  barbarism  of  which  the  UnloB  soldlen  w««  oeswIsMlly  t^ 
and  adlad,  with  an  IndeOUa-ataln,  ihcduneter  of  the  Patriot  Army. 
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Krow  Of  BISHOP  SBaaii**  bouu. 


with  the  venerable  prelate  from  Vicksburg  to  Jackson.  A  hotel  near  the 
railway  station,  kept  by  a  violent  rebel  known  as  Dick  Edwards,  called  the 
"Confederate  House,"  was  a  special  object  of  the  wrath  of  the  Union  sol- 
diers, because,  when 
General  Prentiss  and 
his  fellow-prisoners  were 
taken  to  Jackson  by 
railway,  after  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,'  the  proprie- 
tor refused  the  fam- 
ished soldiers  food  or 
drink,  and  the  women, 
who  crowded  the  galle- 
ries in  front  of  his 
house,  sent  boys  to  the 
captives  with  insulting, 
and,  in  some  cases,  indecent  messages.  The  building  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
and  when  the  writer  was  there,  three  years  afterward,  only  a  few  scattered 
bricks  lying  among  rank  grass  marked  its  site  Another  object  of  their 
hatred  was  soon  demolished.    It  was  a  portion  of  an  old  covered  bridge 

over  the  Pearl  River,  which  had  been 
inclosed  and  converted  into  a  prison 
for  Union  captives.  There,  over  the 
often  turbulent  waters,  in  cold  and 
11^  V  a^l^^^^^^HIJj]^  ^^f-  Btorm,  they  had  been  crowded  and 
'^T ^'^B^^^^^^^^^m^S^,    most  cruelly  treated.    Two  or  three 

were  in  it  when  Sherman's  troops  took 
possession  of  the  town.  It  seems  to 
have  been  selected  by  the  Confederates 
as  a  place  to  torture  and  permanently 
disable  their  captives  in,  as  was  their 
practice  elsewhere,  for  they  had  many 
other  places  in  the  city  in  which  to 
confine  prisoners. 

When  Sherman  had  completed  his  work  of  destruction,  he  fell  back  by 
way  of  Clinton,  across  the  Big  Black,  toward  Vicksburg,  followed  by  a  great 
mnltitude  of  negroes,  of  both  isexes  and  all  ages.  Most  of  these  were  the 
infirm  and  children,  the  able-bodied  having  been  sent  farther  south  by  their 
masters.  On  Sherman's  departure,  some  Confederate  troops  in  the  vicinity 
re-entered  Jackson,  and  burned  Bowman's  large  hotel,  because  he  had  given 
shelter  to  wounded  National  soldiers.  By  Sherman's  operations,  Vicksburg 
was  secured  from  all  danger  of  an  immediate '  attack.  Grapt  proceeded  to 
cast  up  a  line  of  strong  works  for  its  defense,*  and  sent  out  expeditions  to 
other  places. 


Bnoea  pxnos  at  jacuoh. 


<  See  page  278,  volume  IL 

'  Theie  works  were  completed  st  the  beginning  of  18(4.  They  were  three  miles  In  length,  extending 
•loand  the  eltjr  from  river  to  river.  The  entire  line,  tnclnding  eleven  batteries,  was  called  Fart  Grmnt,  The 
bstterles  were  named  and  located  as  foltowa: — Battery  Itaw)lns,on  tlie  Warrenton  rood,  hnlfn  mile  south  of  the 
town.  Battery  Castle  (site  of  Mr,  Bnrwell'a  houseX  nesr  the  railroad  br1<lge,  on  the  pndungatlon  of  Washington 
Sinet.    Battery  Comstock,  la  the  sontheastem  portion  of  the  town,  on  Crawford  Street,  near  the  residence  of 
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We  have  observed,  that,  on  the  &II  of  Yicksborg,  Grant  was  abont  t« 
send  General  Herron  to  the  aid  of  Banks,  then  besi^ing  Port  Hodson,' 
when  he  heard  of  the  surrender  of  that  post.     Herron  had  already  embarked 
with  his  troops,  when  the  order  was  countermanded,  and  he  vu 
''"m*"    **"*''  "*  lighter  draft  vessels  np  the  Tasoo,  for  the  puqKtee  of 
capturing  a  large  fleet  of  steamboats,  which  had  escaped  Porter'i 
fleet,  and  were  then  lying  at  Yazoo  City.     The  transports  were  convoyed  by 
the  armored  gim-boat,  De  ITalb,  and  two  of  lighter  armor,  called  "tin-clad" 
vessels,  under  Captain  Walker.     When  they  approached  Yazoo  City,  a  small 
garrison  there,  of  North  Carolinians,  fled,  and  the  steamboats,  twenty-two 
in  number,  moved  rapidly  np  the  river.     The  De  J^alb  pushed  on,  and,  jiut 
as  she  was  abreast  the  town,  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo  under  her  sunk  her. 
Herron's  cavalry  were  landed,  and,  pursuing  the  steamers  up  the  shore,  rap- 
tured and  destroyed  a  greater  portion  of  them.     The  remainder  were  sank 
or  burned,  when,  soon  afterward,  Captaui  Walker  went  back  after  the  gum 
of  the  J)e  ITalb.    Herron  captured  three  hundred  prisonei's,  six  heavy  guiw, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  small-arms,  eight  hundred  horses,  and  two  thoasaod 
»j  1  18.     ^^^  ®^  Confederate  cotton.    After  finishing  his  work  at  Yaioo 
City,  he  started*  to  cross  the  country  to  Benton  and  Canton,  ia 
aid  of  Sherman,  when  information  reached  him  of  Johnstoo'i 
flight  from  Jackson.    Then  he  returned  to  Vicksburg.' 
On  the  day  when  Vicksburg  was  surrendered,  there  were  stirring  events 
at  Helena,  Arkansas,  farther  up  the  Missbsippi,  which  the  Confederates  hoped 
would  have  a  salutary  bearing  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  garrison  of  the 
doomed  city  below.    Helena  had  been  held  by  National  troops  as  a  depot 
of  recruits  and  supplies  for  about  a  year,  since  Washbnme's  cavalry  of  Cnrtis's 
army  took  possession  of  it  ;*  and  in  the  summer  of  1863  the  post  was  in  com- 
mand of  General  B.  M.  Prentiss,  whose  troops  were  so  sorely  smitten  at 
Shiloh.*      The  Confederates  in  Arkansas,  under  such   leaders   as  Sterliag 
Price,  Marmaduke,  Parsons,  Fagan,  McRae,  and  Walker,  wore  then  under 
the  control  of  General  Holmes,  who,  at  the  middle  of  June,  asked  and 
received  permission   of  General  Kirby   Smith,  commander   of  the  Tran»- 
Mississippi  Department,  to  attack  Prentiss.     He  designated  Clarendon,  on 
the  White  River,  as  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  available  troops  nnder  hit 
command,  and  left  Little  Rock  for  that  point  on  the  26th  of  June.     Some  of 
his  troops  were  promptly  at  the  rendezvous,  while  others,  under  Price, 
owing  to  heavy  rains  and  floods,  did  not  reach  there  until  the 
30th.'    This  delay  baffled  his  plans  for  surprise,  for  Prentiss  bad 
been  apprised  of  his  movement  and  was  prepared  for  his  reception. 

The  post  of  Helena  was  strongly  fortified,  and  behind  the  earth-works 
and  heavy  guns  and  the  abatis  in  front  of  them,  was  a  garrison  of  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  men.    The  gim-boat  7\/ler,  Lieutenant-commanding 

Mr.  WUU*.  B«U«i7  Clirk,  In  the  «iut«ii  part  of  tb«  eity,  between  OioTe  ud  Jnekaon  Stnet*.  Bettor 
Boomer,  one  half  mile  eut  of  the  eltjr,  on  the  Jeckwn  rood.  Batterj  Bhennea,  one  bandred  jtMs  la  adruct 
of  Betteiy  Wilson,  between  Jnckann  road  and  Win  baj'on.  Battery  Crocker,  tbree-lbnrtht  of  a  mile  nnrtk  cf 
Win  bojoo.  Batterj  Banaoni,  one-fonrth  of  a  mile  north  nf  Fort  Crocker.  Battery  Smith,  one-feorth  of  a  mila 
weat  of  KuMom.  Battery  BIckenlnoper,  one  mile  north  of  the  city,  on  the  Vallej  rand,  t  am  hidebtfd  W 
Captain  William  J.  White,  ald-de-«amp  of  Oenrral  T.  J.  Rood,  for  the  Information  contained  la  tUa  net*.  See 
note  1,  page  616;.  Tolnme  II, 

■  See  page  <ai,  Tnlume  II.  *  See  page  5SS,  Tolame  IL  *  Bee  pa(*  ITS,  TotaaM  IL 
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Pritohett,  was  lying  there,  ready  to-gire  support  The  main  work,  near  the 
town,  was  called  Fort  Curtis.  The  exterior  defenses,  on  bluffs  a  mile  in  rear 
of  the  town,  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  P.  Salomons, 
at  whose  suggestion  they  had  been  constructed.' 

Holmes's  entire  force — ^the  remnants  of  armies  decimated  by  the  war — 
WIS  less  than  eight  thousand  effective  men.     He  was  ignorant  of  Prentiss's 
real  strength,  and  when,  on  the  3d  of  July,*  he  and  his  army  were 
within  four  miles  of  Helena,  they  were  marching  to  certain  defeat 
and  humiliation.    They  advanced  at  midnight,  and  took  position  within  a 
mile  of  the  onter  works;*  and  at  daylight  moved  to  the  assanlt 
in  three  columns :  Price,  with  the  brigades  of  Parsons  and  MoRac,  '  . 

over  three  thousand  strong,  to  attack  a  battery  on  Graveyard  Hill ;  Fagan, 
with  four  regiments  of  infantry,  to  assail  another  on  Hindman's  Hill ;  and 
Murmadnke,  with  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  storm  a  work  on 
Rightoa'a  Hill. 

Price  was  accompanied  by  Harris  Flanagan,  the  Confederate  Governor 
of  Arkansas,  as  volunteer  aid-decamp.  His  troops,  under  cover  of  artillery 
firing,  moved  up  gallantly  to  the  attack,  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  storm  of 
ballets,  and  grape  and  canister  shot,  captured  some  of  the  guns,  and  turned 
them  upon  the  Nationals.  Bnt  these  were  useless,  owing  to  a  lack  of 
matches,  or  friction  tubes.  Then,  with  a  wild  shout,  they  charged  down  the 
hill  upon  Fort  Curtis,  six  hundred  yards  distant,  exposed  to  a  terribly  galling 
fire  from  the  other  batteries,  and  espeeially  from  the  Tyler,  So  fearfully 
were  they  smitten,  that  one-third  of  them  were  lost.' 

Fagan,  meanwhile,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Holmes,  had  attacked 
the  battery  on  Hindman's  Hill  with  his  little  force.  He  left  his  artillery  at 
the  first  obstmotions,  and  with  his  in&ntry  rushed  iip  ravines  and  steep 
acclivities  and  over  abatU,  driving  the  National  sharp-shooters  from  their 
rifle-pits,  and  pushing  on  to  carry  the  battery  by  assault.  Tlie  assailants 
fought  desperately  but  uselessly,  and  suffered  fearful  loss.  Toward  noon 
Holmes  ordered  a  retreat,  to  save  this  little  force  from  ntter  destruction. 
Aiarmaduke,  at  the  same  time,  was  attempting  to  take  the  battery  on  High- 
ton's  Hill,  but  &iled  on  account  of  a  heavy  fire  from  artillery  and  musketry 
from  behind  the  levee,  and  a  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  some  cavalry. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  assailants  were  repulsed  at  all  points 
and  withdrew,  with  a  loss,  reported  by  Holmes,  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  his 
entire  force.*  Holmes  hastily  retreated  with  his  shattered  army,  and  thence- 
forth Confederate  soldiers  never  molested  Helena.  There  was  quiet  for  some 
time  along  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  likewise,  for  the  attention 
and  the  material  forces  of  both  parties  were  drawn  toward  Chattanooga, 


>  Htlens  Um  npon  lUt  ground,  en  th*  wwtara  btnk  of  tke  kiutHtppI  Sivoi  Back  of  it  at*  hl(^  ridgM, 
running  parulkl  with  the  riT«r,  and  eominandlng  the  city  and  approaches.  Fort  Gortla  was  erected  OD  the  lov 
^ronnd,  ami  being  eommanded  by  thete  blotfs.  It  inu  thooKht  proper  to  place  atrong  batteries  upon  them.  The 
work  vaa  done  nnder  the  Immediate  dlreotiont  of  Lteotenant  J.  Q.  Fatton,  of  the  Thirty-third  Mteaoarl.  llioN 
were  foar  batteries,  moantlng  heavy  gQn^  On  the  low  p-onnd  above  and  below  the  town  ther«  were  rifle-pit^, 
with  flanking  batteries  of  iO-poimder  Porrott  gnns  nnd  6  and  12-poandcr  brass  pieces. 

*  Prioe  reportod  bl*  leas  at  >,1}1,  »f  whom  IM  vrtxe  killed,  MC  were  woanded,  and  600  'were  ntisaing. 

*  He  reported  bta  enUre  loss  at  1,CM  men.  Prentiss  (wfaoee  lose  was  only  290  men)  made  that  cf  HolaiM 
fiftpaar  modi  greater,  by  sbitfaig  that  be  tmrled  tOO  CoBfedeiates  left  dead  on  the  Held,  a^d  took  1,100  of  them 
priaoiiera. 
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where  a  decisive  conflict  was  impending.    Let  us  return  to  a  conimtenition 
of  events  there. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Annj  of  the  Cumberland  could  not  long  exist  a 

prisoner  in  Chattanooga,  its  supplies  depending  on  such  precarious  avenua 

of  reception  as  the  mountain  roads,  and  the  transportation  animals  so  rapidly 

diminishing.     General  Thomas  had  nobly  responded  to  Grant's  electrogn|A 

from  Louisville,*  "  Hold  Chattanooga  at  all  hazards,"  saying,  "I 

***'im  "'  ^*  **°^^  ^^^  *'^*^"  "°**^  ^®  starve;"  yet  it  was  not  prudent  to 
risk  such  disaster  by  inaction,  for  already  Bragg's  cavalry  had 
been  raiding  over  the  region  north  of  the  Tennessee  River,  destroying  BappUe«, 
and  threatening  a  total  obstruction  of  all  communications  between  Chatta- 
nooga and  Middle  Tennessee.  On  the  30th  of  September,  a  greater  portion 
of  Bragg's  horsemen  (the  brigades  of  Wharton,  Martin,  Davidson,  and 
Anderson),  about  four  thousand  strong,  under  Wheeler,  his  chief  of  cavalry, 
crossed  the  Tennessee,  between  Chattanooga  and  Bridgeport,  pushed  up  the 
»<vt  Sequatchie  Valley,  fell  upon  a  National  supply-train' of  nearly 

one  thousand  wagons  on  its  way  to  Chattanooga,  near  Aniet- 
son's  cross-roads,  and  burned  it  before  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  undtr 
Colonel  Edward  M.  McCook,  which  had  been  sent  from  Bridgeport  in  par- 
suit,  could  overtake  thenL  Wheeler's  destructive  work  was  just  finidwd 
when  McCook  came  up  and  attacked  him.  The  straggle  lasted  until  night, 
when  Wheeler,  who  hstd  been  worsted  in  the  fight,  moved  off  in  the  daiknen 
over  the  moimtains,  and  fell  upon  another  suppjy-train  of  wagons  and  nil- 
way  cars  at  McMinnville.  These  were  captured,  together  with  six  hondred 
men;  and  then  a  large  quantity  of  supplies  were  destroyed.  There,  after  the 
^  mischief  was  done,  he  was  overtaken  by  General  George  Crook,' 

with  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  his  rear-guard,  as  he  fled  toward 
Murfreesboro',  was  charged  with  great  spirit  by  the  Second  Kentucky  R^ 
ment  of  Crook's  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Long.  Wheeler's  foree  greatly  oat- 
numbered  Long.  They  dismounted,  and  fought  till  dark,  when  they  sprai^ 
upon  their  horses  and  pushed  for  Murfreesboro',  hoping  to  seize  and  ht^d 
that  important  point  in  Rosecrans's  communications.  It  was  too  'stroagly 
guarded  to  be  quickly  taken,  and  as  Wheeler  had  a  relentless  pursoer,  he 
ptished  on  southward  to  Warren  and  Shelbyville,  burning  bridges  behind 
him,  damaging  the  railway,  capturing  trains  and  destroying  stores,  and 
crossing  Duck  River  pressed  on  to  Farmington.  There  Crook  stmck  him 
ag^in,  cut  his  foree  in  two,  captured  four  of  his  guns  and  a  thousand  amall- 
arms,  took  two  hundred  of  his  men,  beside  his  wounded,  prisoners,  and  diou 
him  in  confusion  in  the  direction  of  Pulaski,  on  the  railway  running  north 
from  Decatur.  Wheeler's  shattered  columns  reached  Pulaski  Uiat  night, 
and  made  their  way  as  speedily  as  possible  into  Northern  Alabama.  He 
crossed  the  Tennessee  near  the  month  of  Elk  River,  losing  two  gnns  and 
seventy  men  in  the  passage,  and  made  his  way  back  to  Bragg's  lines,  after  t 
loss  of  about  two  thousand  men.  He  had  captured  nearly  as  many  as  that, 
and  destroyed  National  property  to  the  amount  of,  probably,  three  millios 
dollars  in  value.  When  Roddy,  who  had  crossed  the  Tennessee  at  the  mouth 
of  Gunter's  Creek,  and  moved  menacingly  toward  Deoberd,  heard  of 
Wheeler's  troubles,  and  his  flight  back  to  the  army,  he  retreated,  also,  with- 
out doing  much  mischief 
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When  Grant  arrived  at  Chattanooga,'  he  found  General  Thomas  alive  to 
the  importance  of  immediately  securing  a  safe  and  speedy  way 
to  that  post  for  supplies  for  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.     It  "  °^^  **' 
ooald  not  exist  there  ten  days  longer,  unless  food  and  forage 
could  be  more  speedily  and  bountifully  famished.    In  concert  with  General 
W.  F.  Smith,  who 

had  been  appointed         ■   '^-   -  ^"  -.v;,  ,,i 

Chief  Engineer  of 
the  army,  he  had 
been  making  prepa- 
ntions  for  the  im- 
mediate concentra- 
tion of  Hooker's 
corps  at  Bridgeport, 
widi  the  view  of 
opening    the    river 

■na     main     w^agon  o«Airr'«  BiAD-^trABnu  at  cHATTAiio<iaA.> 

road  from  that  point 

to  Brown's  Ferry  on  the  Tennessee,  by  which  supplies  might  be  taken  to 
Chattanooga  across  the  peninsula  known  as  Moccasin  Point,*  and  thus 
avoid  the  Confederate  batteries  and  sharp-shooters  at  Lookout  Mountain 
altogether.  Grant  approved  Thomas's  plan,  and  ordered  its  execution.  It 
was  that  Hooker  should  cross  the  river  at  Bridgeport  with  all  the  force  at 
his  command,  and,  pushing  on  to  Wauhatcbie,  in  Lookout  Valley,  threaten 
Bragg  with  a  flank  attack.  General  Palmer  was  to  maroh  his  division  down 
the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee  to  a  point  opposite  Whitesides,  where  he  was 
to  cross  the  river  and  hold  the  road  passed  over  by  Hooker.  General 
Smith  was  to  go  down  the  river  from  Chattanooga,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
with  about  four  thousand  troops,  some  in  batteaux,  and  some  on  foot  along 
the  north  side,  and  make  a  lodgment  on  the  south  bank  of  the  stream,  at 
Brown's  Ferry,  and  seize  the  range  of  hills  at  the  month  of  Lookout  Valley, 
which  commanded  the  Kelly's  Ferry  road. 

The  movements  of  Hooker  and  Palmer  might  be  made  openly,  but 
Smith's  could  only  be  performed  in  secret.  Hooker  crossed  at  Bridgeport 
on  pontoon  bridges  on  the  morning  of  the  26th '  without  oppo-  ^ 
aition,'  and  pushed  on  to  Wauhatchie,  which  he  reached  on  the 
28th;  and  on  the  nights  of  the  26th  and  27th,  Smith  sucoessfhlly  performed 
his  part  of  the  plan.  Eighteen  hundred  of  his  troops,  imder  General  Hazen, 
were  embarked  at  Chattanooga  on  batteaux,  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
floated  noiselessly,  without  oars,  close  under  the  banks  past  the  point  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  along  a  line  of  Confederate  pickets  seven  miles  in 
length,  without  being  discovered,  and  arrived  at  Brown's  Ferry  just  at 

*  Thlk  wa»  the  ftppearance  of  QronOs  hcad-qoarterB  on  tbe  high  bunk  of  the  TenneMee.  as  it  appeared  when 
the  writer  Bkrtebed  It  In  the  spring  qf  ISM.  It  was  near  the  bridge  which  the  Motionali  conttrocted  ocroea  tbe 
TeaiHMee,  at  the  npprr  part  of  Chattanooga.  The  emlnenee  in  tbe  distance  is  Cameron's  Hill,  between  the 
Iowa  and  tlie  rlTcr,  which  was  strongly  Ibrtlfled. 

■  This  Is  so  called  beoanse  of  Its  shape,  which  membles  an  Indian  moeeaaln,  as  Italy  dors  that  of  a  boot 
'  Hit  traopa  consisted  of  a  greatt^  portion  of  the  Klerenth  Corps,  nnder  Oeneral  Howard ;  a  part  uf  the 
8eaoad  DMstoo  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  nnder  Oeneral  OearT- ;  one  company  of  tbe  Fifth  Tennessee  QiTslry,  and 
A  part  efa  eomrny  oftbe  Rnt  Alabama  Oaralir. 
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dawnJ  They  landed  qnickljr  on  the  south  side,  captured  the  pickets  there, 
and  seized  a  low  range  of  hills,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  which  com- 
manded Lookout  Yalley.  The  remainder  of  Smith's  force,  twelve  hondred 
strong,  under  General  Turohin,  had,  meanwhile,  moved  down  the  north  bank 
of  the  stream,  across  Moccasin  Point,  and  reached  the  ieny  before  dayli^ 
They  were  ferried  across,  and  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  pontooD 
bridge  was  laid  there.  Before  the  bewildered  Confederates  could  faiilj 
comprehend  what  had  happened,  a  hundred  axes  had  l^d  an  eibatu  in  front 
of  Hazen's  troops ;  and  the  foe,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  dislodge  the 
intruders,  withd^w  up  the  valley  toward  Chattanooga.  Before  night  dw 
left  of  Hooker's  line  rested  on  Smith's  at  the  pontoon  bridge,  and  Palmer 
had  crossed  to  Whitesides,  in  his  rear.  By  these  operations  the  railway 
from  Bridgeport,  well  up  toward  Chattanooga,  was  put  in  possession  of  the 
Nationals,  and  the  route  for  supplies  for  the  troops  at  Chattanooga  vas 
reduced  by  land  from  sixty  to  twenty-eight  miles,  along  a  safe  road,  orl^ 
using  the  river  to  Kelly's  Ferry,  to  eight  miles.  "This  daring  surprise  io 
the  Lookout  Valley  on  the  nights  of  the  26th  and  27th,"  said  a  Confederate 
newspaper  in  Richmond,  "has  deprived  us  of  the  fruits  of  Cbickamauga." 

We  have  observed  that  Hooker  reached  Wauhatchie  on  the  28th.  He 
left  a  regiment  at  the  bridge-head  where  he  crossed,  and  to  hold  the  paasee 
leading  to  it  through  Raccoon  Mountain,  along  the  base  of  which  his  route 
lay  to  Running  Waters.  He  met  no  opposition  the  first  day,  excepting  from 
retiring  pickets.  Leaving  giiards  for  tl^  protection  of  the  road  over  which 
he  was  passing,  he  followed  the  course  of  Running  Waters,  and  oo  the 
morning  of  the  27th  his  main  army  descended  through  a  gorge  into  Lookout 
Yalley,  between  the  Raccoon  and  Lookout  mountains,  which  has  an  avenge 
width  of  about  two  miles,  and  is  divided  in  its  center  by  a  series  of  five  or 
six  steep,  wooded  hills,  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  in  height 
Between  these  and  Lookout  Mountain  flows  Lookout  Creek.  The  Confed- 
erates had  possession  of  these  hills,  and  also  of  the  lofty  crest  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  on  which  they  had  planted  batteries.  From  these  and  the  h^gbts 
of  Raccoon  Mountain,  Bragg  could  lodk  down  upon  his  foeH  and  almoit 
aiQCurately  number  them.  In  that  valley,  and  occupying  three  ridges  near 
its  mouth,  toward  Brown's  Ferry,  was  a  part  of  Longstreet's  troops,  and 
these  were  the  ones  we  have  just  mentioned  as  having  been  encount«ed  by 
Hazen. 

As  Hooker  pushed  on  toward  Brown's  Ferry,  Howard  in  advance,  the 
latter  was  sharply  assaUed  by  musketeers  on  the  wooded  hills  where  the 
railway  passes  through  them,  near  Wauhatchie.  These  were  quickly  dis- 
lodged. They  fled  across  Lookout  Creek,  burning  the  railway  bridge  behind 
them.  In  this  encounter  Howard  lost  a  few  men,  and  others  were  killed  by 
shells  hurled  upon  Hooker's  cohuon  from  the  batteries  on  Lockout  Mona- 
tain.  At  six  o'clock  the  advance  halted  for  the  night  within  a  mile  or  so  <^ 
Brown's  Ferry,  and,  as  we  have  observed,  touched  Smith's  troops.    Being. 

1  la  a  letter  to  the  uithor,  Au^gt  23, 18M^  Q«Denl  Huen,  speaking  of  bis  moTein«nt  down  t^  rinr,  mU' 
'  Fifty-two  iMttwnx  had  been  oonstraeted,  that  would  amy  tweotj-flre  raea  eMh.  At  twelre  e'doek  tkit 
night  I  marched  llfty-two  aqnada,  each  nsder  the  oommaDd  of  a  tried  and  ttntjr  oOeer,  t«  the  river  landbcaal 
qnletljr  embarked  them.  Tbeee  boata  were  orjiuiiud  Into  three  battallona,  niider  offieera  who  had  brea  Iritdn 
maaj  flelda.  They  had  been  taken  In  the  afternoon  nine  milea  below,  to  Brown'a  Ttirf,  and  ahnwa  wfetreta  hai 
and  what  to  da    Not  nntll  tbo  boat*  were  loaded  did  the  leaden  of  tqnada  know  what  waa  expected  of  tbeBi" 
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anxions  to  hold  the  road  leading  from  the  Lookout  Valley  to  Kelly's  Ferry, 
through  a  gorge  of  the  Raceoon  Mountain,  General  Geary,  with  his  small 
forpe,  was  ordered  to  encamp  at 
Wauhatchie,  the  junction  of  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston,  and  Tren- 
ton railways,  three  miles  from  How- 
ard's position,  with  a  veiT'  thin  line 
of  pickets  connecting  them. 

From  the  how  when  he  entered 
thoTalley,  Hooker's  movements  had 
been  keenly  watched  by  McLaws's 
division  of  Ix>ng8treet'8  corps,  then 
holding  Lookout  Mountain,  with  a 
determination  to  fall  upon  and 
crush  the  Nationals  at  some  favor^ 
able  moment.  MdLaws  did  not 
feel  strong  enough  to  fight  Hooker's 
foil  force  in  open  daylight,  so  he 
descended  stealthily  and  swiftly  at 
midnight  *  upon  Geary's  weak  force,  lying  at  Wauhatchie,  not  doubting  his 
ability  to  capture  and  destroy  it,  and  then  to  bum  Hooker's 
train  of  supplies  and  seize  the  remainder  of  his  army  in  that  '*'**'J?'**' 
rongh,  wooded  country,  from  which  escape  would  be  difficult. 
With  wild  screams  his  troofts  swept  down  from  the  hills,  drove  in  Geary's 
pickets,  and  charged  furiously  upon  his  camp  on  three  sides,  while  the  bat- 
teries upon  Lookont  Mountain  sent  down  their  shells  in  fearful  lines  upon 
the  aroused  camp.  But  MoLaws  had  not  surprised  Geary.  That  vigilant 
ofBcer,  like  all  the  others  of  Hooker's  little  army,  knew  that  a  strong  and 
wary  foe  was  hovering  over  their  heads  and  lurking  among  tlie  hills  on 
every  side,  with  a  determination  to  prevent,  at  all  hazards,  the  establishment 
by  the  Nationals  of  a  short  and  safe  route  for  supplies  between  Bridgeport 
and  Chattanooga,  for  that  result  once  accomplished,  that  post  and  its  advan- 
tages would  be  lost  to  the  Confederates.  Geary's  vigilance  was  therefore 
sleepless,  and  he  was  prepared  for  the  assault,  which  came  at  about  one 
o'clock  in  th^  morning.'  He  met  the  assailants  with  a  steady, 
deadly  fire,  and  made  them  recoil.  The  rattle  of  musketry  and 
the  booming  of  cannon,  borne  on  the  midnight  air,  aroused  Hooker,  who 
rent  General  Schurz's  division  of  Howard's  corps  to  Geary's  aid.  General 
Tyndale's  brigade  first  reached  the  battle-field,  where  Geary  was  fighting 
gallantly  and  keeping  his  assailants  at  bay.'  He  drove  the  Confederates 
from  a  hill  to  the  left  of  Greary's  camp,  while  a  thin  brigade  of  General 
Steinwehr's  division,  led  by  Colonel  Orlan  Smith,  of  the  Seventy-thii-d  Ohio, 
charged  np  a  steep  and  rugged  acclivity  behind  Schurz's  division,  drove  a 
force  three  times  the  namber  of  the  Nationals  from  its  crest,  took  some  of 
them  prisoners,  and  scattered  the  remainder  in  every  direction.*    "No 

■  In  Ills  report  of  the  battle  on  the  6th  of  Rorember,  Oenenil  Hooker  Mid ;  "  At  one  time  thef  had  enrel- 
oped  him  [Gear^]  on  three  si des^  Qnder  drcnmstances  that  would  hare  dlaniayed  any  oflBocr  except  ooe  endowed 
with  an  iron  will  and  the  moet  exalted  cfinm^e.    Sach  la  the  ctaaraoter  of  General  Qeary," 

*  The  troopa  engaged  In  this  charge  were  the  Serenty-thlrd  Ohto,  Colonel  Smith,  and  Thlrty^hird  Iba«»- 
chaiPtta,  Colonel  Underwood,  lopported  by  the  One  Haodnd  ud  TUr^-<iztta  Hew  T«tk,ColoD«l  6reenwoo«t 
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troops,"  said  Hooker,  in  his  report  of  the  battle,  "ever  rendned  morebrii- 

liant  service." '    For  three  hours  the  struggle  continued,  when  the  lunMil^nti 

fled,  leaving  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  number  dead  on  Geary'g  fitmt, 

also  over  one   hundred  prisoners  and  several  hundred  small-anna,    "nwi, 

at  a  little  past  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ended  Th«  Battuc  of  W*r 

HATCHiE.*    Its  most  practical  result  was  the  securitj  of  a  safe  communiea- 

tion  for  the  Nationals  between  Bridgeport  and  Chattanooga,  already  obuuned 

by  Smith  forty-eight  hours  before,  and  the  defeat  of  Bragg's  plans  for  sttn- 

ing  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  into  surrender.    A  little  steamboat,  n«nH 

_^  the  Chattanooga^  which  had  been  buib 

■"^^^         "^  at  Bridgeport  by  the  soldiers,' wuim- 

-^     %^  mediately  loaded  with   two  handled 

thousand  rations,  and  started  np 
the  river.  It  ran  the  blockade  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  to  Brown's  Fary, 
and  thus  the  army  at  Chattanoogi 
was  saved  from  actual  famine.  Bngg 
was  then  in  no  condition  for  aggia- 
sive  movements  against  the  Natioaali, 
for  he  had  weakened  his  army  br 
sending  Longstreet,  with  a  greiSs 
portion  of  his  command,  agaiatt 
Bumside,  in  East  Tennessee,  and  vai 
compelled  to  content  himself  vid 
simply  holding  his  very  strong  position  on  the  northern  acclivitiet  of 
Lookout  Mountain  and  across  the  narrow  Chattanooga  Valley,  near  the 
mouth  of  Chattanooga  Creek,  and  so  along  the  crests  of  the  Missionariei' 

Colonel  Smith'*  regiment  VM  commanded  on  the  occwton  \>j  Captain  Thomas  HIgglns,  acting  Major.  Ika 
were  rety  tbin  reglmenta.    TboM  of  Ohio  and  Uaaiaehiuetto  nnmbend  onlj  abont  two  handled  ( 


TBS  OnATTABOOOA. 


1  Among  the  gallant  officers  woandcd  In  this  engagement  was  Colonel  Underwood,  of  the  mr^-ttW 
Massachnsetts,  who,  on  the  recommendation  of  Oeneral  Hooker,  was  promoted  to  BrlgadleMi  eaui  il. 

*  The  National  loss  In  this  engagement  was  41&  The  entire  loss  since  eroeslng  the  Teuesaee,  Oi;  i 
whom  It  were  killed,  889  wonnded,  and  St  were  missing.  Among  the  killed  was  Ckptain  Oeair,  sea  rf  tit 
General.    Oeneral  Green  and  Colonel  Underwood  were  seTerely  wonnded. 

An  amoslng  Incident  of  this  night's  battle  is  related.  When  It  began,  about  two  hundred  mnln,  Mghiad 
by  the  noise,  dashed  Into  the  ranks  of  Wade  Hampton's  Legion,  and  produced  a  great  panics  The  CeaMaMa 
Boppoaed  It  to  be  a  charge  of  Hooker's  cavalry,  and  fell  back  at  first  In  some  ooaftialoe.  Th*  iaeldeat  la^Wt 
mock-heroic  poem,  of  six  staniaa.  In  Imitation  of  Tennyson's  "  Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred  "  at  BalaUsn(ai 
note  on  page  688,  volume  II.),  two  verses  of  wtaloh  wen  as  follows  :— 


"Forward,  the  mule  brigade  I 
Was  there  s  mule  dismayed  f 
Rot  when  the  long  ears  felt 

All  their  ropes  sundered. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply — 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why — 
Theirs  but  to  make  them  fly- 
On  I  to  the  Georgia  troops 

Broke  the  two  hundred. 


•>  Mules  to  the  right  of  them— 
Mules  to  the  left  of  them — 
HalM  aU  behind  them— 

Pawed,  neighed,  and  thundered; 
Breaking  their  own  eonflnea— 
BnaUag  throogh  Longitreet's  naaa 
Testing  chlvalrle  spines, 
Into  the  Georgia  troops 

Stormed  the  two  hnadnd." 


<  When  Bosecmns's  troops  reached  Bridgeport,  and  It  was  known  that  there  waa  noatsamhaattobsfea' 
«n  the  river,  mechanic*  of  the  anay  set  about  building  one  for  the  pnbllo  serviee.  In  a  very  skat  Has  '^ 
Chattanooga  was  made  ready ;  and  when  the  operations  of  the  National  troops  in  the  Lr>okoat  TsDsy  ■a' 
the  safe  navigation  of  the  river  lh>m  Bridgeport  to  Brown's  Ferty,  she  eommenoed  regular  trips  betweca  Ik  tn 
phwea,  under  the'eommand  of  Captain  Arthur  Edwards.  She  was  called  the  **  Cracker  line"  by  the  CeaMoM 
the  word  "  Cracker "  being  a  name  applied  to  the  "  mean  whites  "  of  eeorgia."  The  Ckattemfm  was  As  C* 
vessel  of  tht  kind  built  by  the  soldiers  for  their  use.  Others  were  begun  soon  afterward.  She  w 
•hielly  by  the  MIohlgan  ugineer  regiment  already  meaUoned. 
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Bidge  to  the  tnimel  of  the  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga  railway,  not  far  from 
the  Chickaraauga  River.  While  the  two  armies  are  thus  confronting  each 
other,  with  a  space  of  only  three  or  four  miles  between  them  at  furthest,  let 
08  see  what  was  going  on  between  Bomside  and  Longstreet  in  the  great 
Valley  of  East  Tennessee. 

We  have  observed  how  little  difficulty  Bumside  encountered  in  throwing 
his  army  into  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee,  and  taking  position  at  Knox- 
ville.   It  was  because  the  Confederates  were  then  moving  to  re-enforce 
Bragg  at  Chattanooga.    Halleck  ordered  Bomside.  to  coucehtrate  his  forces 
in  that  direction,  but  circumstances  prevented  his  strict  obedience,  so  he  set 
about  the  task  of  keeping  the  valley  clear  of  armed  and  organized  Confed- 
erates, who  were  threatening  it  at  different  points.    In  this  business  his  forces 
were,  for  awhile,  considerably  diffused,  and  had  many  lively  experiences. 
Colonel  Foster  encountered*  a  considerable  force  near  Bristol, 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  State ;  and  a  little  later  there  was  a        ^^  ' 
smart  but  desultory  engagement  during  two  days  at  Blue  Springs, 
not  far  from  Bull's  Gap.     To  that  point  the  Confederates  had  pressed  down. 
Boinside  then  had  a  cavalry  brigade  at  Bull's  Gap,  supported  by  a  small 
force  of  infentry  at  Morristown.     He  dispatched*  a  body  of     ,».  ,. 
honemen,  by  way  of  Rogersville,  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
Confederates,  and  advanced  with  infantry  and  artillery  to  Bull's  Gap.     Cav- 
alry were  then  thrown  forward  to  Blue  Springs,'  where  the  Con-     ,_, ,. 
federates,  under  General  Sam.  Jones,  were  in  considerable  force. 
After  a  desultory  fight  for  about  twenty-four  hours,*"  the  Confed-  iQ^inn_ 
erates  broke  and  fled,  leaving  their  dead  on  the  field.   They  were 
poisned  and  struck  from  time  to  time  by  Genei-al  Shackleford  and  his  cav- 
alry, and  driven  out  of  the  State.     The  latter  captured  a  fort  at  Zollicoffer, 
burned  the  long  bridge  at  that  place  and  five  other  bridges,  destroyed  a 
large  amount  of  rolling  stock  on  the  railway,  and  did  not  halt  until  he  had 
penetrated  Virginia  ten  miles  beyond  BristoL    In  Tux  Battlb  op  Blub 
Sprikos,  and  the  pursuit,  the  Nationals  lost  about  one  hundred  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.     The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  a  little  greater. 

When  Shackleford  returned  from  the  chase,  he  took  post  at  Jonesboro* 
with  a  part  of  his  command,  while  another  portion,  under  Wilcox,  encamped 
at  Greenville,  and  two  i-egiments  and  a  battery  under  Colonel  Garrard  of 
the  Seventh  Ohio  Cavalry,  were  posted  at  Rogersville.  There,  at  daybreak 
on  the  6th  of  November,  Garrard  was  attacked  by  a  portion  of  Sam.  Jones's 
troops,  under  General  W.  E.  Jones,  almost  two  thousand  strong.  It  was  a 
Bnrprise.  The  Nationals  were  routed,  with  a  loss  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  four  guns,  and  thirty-six  wagons.  This  disaster  created  great  alarm  at 
Jonesboro'  and  Greenville,  and  Shackleford's  troops  at  those  places  fled  back 
in  great  haste  to  Bull's  Gap.  At  the  same  time,  Jones's  troops,  not  doubt- 
ing Shackleford's  horsemen  would  .be  afWr  them  in  heav^  force,  were  flying 
as  Bvnflly  toward  the  Virginia  line,  in  the  o{^>o8ite  direction.  In  a  short 
space  of  time  there  was  a  wide  space  of  country  between  the  belligerents. 

While  Bumside  was  thus  engaged  in  spreading  his  army  so  as  to  cover 
many  points  southward  of  the  Holston  and  Tennessee  rivers,  Longstreet 
was  ordered  to  make  his  way  up  the  line  of  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
railway,  to  seize  Knoxville,  and  drive  the  Nationals  out  of  East  Tennessee. 
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He  advanced  swiftly  and  secretly,  and  on  the  20th  of  October  he  stracV  a 
startling  blow  at  the  oatpost  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  railway  sonthweet  {ixHn 
Loudon,  then  in  command  of  Colonel  Wolford  with  aboat  two  thootand 
horsemen,  consisting  of  the  First,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Kentncky  Cavalry, 
and  Forty-fifth  Ohio  Mounted  Infantry.  Wolford  had  just  weakened  hit 
force  at  that  point,  by  sending  two  regiments  to  protect  his  trains  moving  to 
his  right,  which,  it  was  reported,  were  in  danger;  and,  while  in  that  con- 
dition, he  was  assailed  on  front  and  flank  by  about  seven  thousand  Confed- 
erates. He  fought  this  overwhelming  force  gallantly  for  several  honn, 
hoping  the  sound  of  cannon  would  bring  him  aid  from  Loudon.  But  none 
came,  and  he  cut  his  way  out  with  a  desperate  struggle,  losing  his  battoy 
and  over  thirty  wagons.  He  lost  very  few  men,  and  took  with  him  over 
fifty  of  the  Confederates  as  prisoners.  The  detachment  he  had  sent  oat 
(First  and  MeVenth  Kentucky),  under  Major  Graham,  to  protect  his  traim 
four  miles  distant,  found  them  in  possession  of '  Longstreet's  vanguard. 
Graham  instantly  recaptured  them,  drove  the  Confederates  some  distance, 
and  made  a  number  of  them  prisoners.  He  was,  in  turn,  attacked  bj  i 
greatly  superior  force,  and,  in  a  running  fight  toward  Loudon,  to  which 
Wolford  fled,  lost  heavily.' 

When  Bnmside  heard  of  the  disaster  southward  of  London,  he  hastoied 
to  Lenoir  Station,  on  the  railway,  where  the  Kinth  Army  Corps  vu 
encamped,  and' took  command  of  the  troops  in  person,  having  received  from 
General  Grant  a  notice  of  Longstreet's  approach,  and  an  order  for  him  to  fill 
back,  lure  the  Confederates  toward  Knoxville,  intrench  there,  and  hold  the 
place  to  the  last  extremity.  Grant  saw  with  satisfaction  the  blunder  of 
Bragg,  in  detaching  Longstreet  to  fight  Bumside,  and  he  resolved  to  auail 
the  Confederates  on  the  Missionaries'  Ridge  immediately,  and  in  the  event 
of  success,  to  send  a  sufficient  force  to  assist  the  troops  at  Knoxville,  and 
possibly  to  capture  Longstreet  and  his  command.  With  this  view  be  had 
bidden  Bumside  to  hold  on  to  Knoxville  with  a  firm  grasp,  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, until  he  should  receive  succor  in  some  form. 

Longstreet,  meanwhile,  was  pressing  rapidly  forward.  By  a  forced  mardi 
he  struck  the  Tennessee  River  at  Hough's  Ferry,  a  ffew  miles  below  London, 
crossed  it  on  a  pontoon  bridge  there,  and  pressed  on  toward  the  right  flaak 
of  Bumside,  at  Lenoir  Station.  At  the  same  time  Wheeler  and  Forre* 
were  dispatched,  with  cavalry,  by  way  of  Marysville,  across  Little  River,  to 
■seize  the  heights  on  the  south  side  of  the  Holston,  which  commanded  Kmm- 
'ville,  the  grand  objective  of  Longstreet — the  key  to  East  Tennessee.  Per 
oeiving  the  danger  threatened  by  this  flank  movement,  and  in  obedience  to 
his  instractions,  Bumside  sent  out  a  force  on  the  Loudon  road,  under  Gen- 
eral Ferrero,  t-o  watch  at)d  check  the  foe,  and  secure  the  National  trmns,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  ordered  the  whole  force  to  fall  back  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  Knoxville.  A  portion  of  the  Kinth  Corps,  under  G«Deral  Hartranft,  wa» 
advanced  to  Campbellville  Station,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lenoir  and  Kii^ 
ston  roads,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Knoxville,  and  there  the  whole  fbree 
was  rapidly  concentrated.     And  there  it  was  so  closely  pteesed,  that  Bum- 

'  Woirord  k»t  uf  hit  eonmnuMl  th*t  d«]r  8M  men,  with  *U  gou ;  ud  he  took  III  iiritoMn.  Abgnl  U* 
HMD  wnv  killed  on  etch  ilde.  liOiigttRct  optnnd  to  tU,  beftu«  b«  rciched  th*  Tciumum  *t  Loadoa,  Bl 
Qalaa  tiuapc 
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aide  firand  it  necessary  to  abandon  his  trains  or  fight.  He  chose  the  latter 
altenuttive,  and  taking  a  good  position,  'trith  his  batteries  well  posted,  he 
turned  upon  his  pursuer,*  and  gave  him  a  stunning  blow.  A  con- 
flict ensned,  which  lasted  several  hours,  during  which  Bumside's  Vsm. 
tndiu  moved  rapidly  forward.  The  battle  ceased  at  twilight, 
ending  in  a  repulse  of  Longstreet,  and  a  loss  to  the  Nationals  of  about  three 
hundred  men.'  The  Confederate  loss  was  about  three  hundred  and  seventy. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  check,  Bomside  moved  on  to  the  shelter  of  his 
intrenchments  at  Knoxville,  the  chief  of  which  was  an  unfinished  work  on  a 
hill  commanding  the  southwestern  approaches  to  the  town,  and  afterward 
called  Fort  Sanders.  Longstreet  followed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Wheeler 
and  Forrest  had  fiiiled  to  seize  the  height  on  which  works  had  been  thrown 
up  on  the  south  side  of  the  Holston,  owing  to  the  gallant  bearing  of  some 
of  the  troops  of  General  W.  P.  Sanders,  of  Kentucky,  who  was  in  immediate 
command  at  Knoxville.*  Equally  gallant  was  the  reception  of  the  same 
force,  which  dashed  up  in  advance  __. 

of  Longstreet,  and  attacked  the  out-  '        _ -~"i '  i  i  'I' 

posts  there,  on  the  1 6th  ■■iriP^"  '^^'^^^^iMBh  ' 

of  November.'   The  main  --wSP^^^^^^ 

body  of  the  Confederates  were  then  \*^eI      ^^^B^    ^-rf^ 

near,  and,  on  the   morning  of  the         ^a-^ijaiilll""  ^I/^^JIJ^^^i.- '"'" 
18th,  Longstreet  opened  some  gnns         *     SaKjII     S^^ffl^S    WW 
on  the  Nfitional  works,  sharply  at-  iB'iwLj^^J^.  -        -iH^ 

tacked  Sanders's  advanced  right,  com-        '<^?f«SffllHlHHH||M|  ^jSU^' 
posed  of  four  regiments,'  who  offered  liieffl^^l^H^S^sil^^^B^' 

determined  resistance,  drove  them      ''^tf/lSllK^^^B^^/^^Kf^/Sk, 
from  the  ridge  they  occupied,  and         .^  '"^-^Sk^^^w^KKKBUI^^ 
making  his  head-qnarters  at  the  fine  ''  A'^:^^^^^^       "-" 

mansion  of  R.  H.  Armstrong,  near 
the  bank  of  the  Holston,  less  than  a 

mile  from  Fort  Sanders,  planted  batteries  a  little  in  advance  of  it.     In  the 
ittaok  on  Sanders's  right,  that  leader  was  killed,'  and  the  National,  loss, 

I  Among  the  slain  leu  Lieatenant  P.  M.  Holme*,  son  of  Profeegor  OIItct  Wemlell  Holmes,  of  Ohsrlostown, 
ituaachnsetta.  Qp  bis  breast  he  iron  the  badge  of  the  JBtnktr't  Hill  Chib,  on  whleh  was  engraved  the  line 
ram  Horace,  qnoted  hj  General  Warren,  Jnst  before  his  death  on  Bnnker^s  Hill — **  IhUc6  «t  dtconan  <sly  pro 
ntHi  meri."—"  It  Is  sweet  and  glorlons  to  die  ftir  one's  conntrjr." 

'  KnoiTllle  is  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Holston  Blrer,  one  of  the  main  streams  tliat  fbrm  the  Tennessee 
tWer,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  stands  on  a  table-land,  190  feet  above  the  river,  abont  a  mile  sqnare  in  area.  On 
Im  Bortheast  is  a  amall  creek,  mnning  throogb  a  deep  ravine,  beyond  which  is  Temperan^  Bill.  Still  hrther 
>  the  east  Is  Hajrberrj  Hill.  On  the  northwest  the  table-land  slopes  down  to  a  broad  valley,  along  which  lies 
be  raQway.  On  the  southwest  bonndary  of  the  town  is  snother  creek,  flowing  through  a  ravine,  beyond  which 
I  College  Hill.  Farther  to  the  sonthwest  is  a  high  ridge,  mnning  nearly  pnrallel  with  the  road  that  enters 
^Dozvilte  troxa  below,  on  which,  at  the  tims  we  are  considering,  was  an  nnftnishcd  wortE,  afterward  known  as 
'ort  Sanders,  so  named  in  honor  of  General  Sanders,  who  lust  his  life  near.  College  Hill  was  fbrtifled  with  a 
wog  work  carrying  apiece  of  siege  artillery.  On  the  height  near  the  Summit  Honsewas  another  work.'  There 
en  two  forts  on  Temperance  Hill,  and  on  each  of  two  other  eminences  near  was  a  battery.  On  the  prlndpail 
light,  aoath  of  the  Holston,  was  a  fort,  and  In  the  town,  nesr  the  street  leading  to  Oie  railway  station,  was  a 
anUenU*  work.  Extending  aronnd  the  town,  from  river  to  river,  was  a  line  of  rifle-pits  and  breastworks. 
be  fartt&eatlons  Ibr  the  defense  of  Knoxville  were  constmcted  noder  tiie  sklllftal  dlreetlon  of  Captain  Poe,  of 
anside's  engineers.  "  Under  Poe's  hands,"  said  a  participant,  "  rifle-pits  appesr  as  If  by  mogio,  and  every 
ll-top  of  the  vast  aemldrvle  aronnd  Knoxville,  from  TempersDoe  Hill  to  College  Hill,  Is  frowning  with  eunon 
id  briatUng  vlth  bayonets." 
'  The  One  Bnn<&«d  and  Twelfth  lUlnols,  Farty4fth  Ohio,  ThM  MleUgim,  knd  TweHtb  Kentucky. 
*  flmcTBl  Sanders  wa<  killed  in  a  field,  a  ahort  distance  fiwn  the  residence  of  Mr.  ArmstroBg,  on  the  left  of 
e  rooil  leading  to  the  town.  The  bnllet  that  killed  him  was  from  a  sharp-shooter  (sappoaed  to  have  been  yotulg 
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beside,  was  aboat  one  bimdTed.'  Longstreet  now  nearly  invested  Enozrille, 
and  began  a  close  siege.  Wheeler,  Forrest,  and  Pegram  were  sent  to  cat 
off  Bumside's  eapplies  and  line  of  retreat. 

While  Longstreet  was  pressing  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  stirring  eTenU 
occnrred  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  which  had  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  Confederate  cause  in  East  Tennessee.  Grant,  as  we  have  obaerred, 
intended  to  attack  Bragg  immediately  after  Longstreet  left  him,  so  m  to 
relieve  Bomside,  bat  such  was  the  condition  of  his  army — not  yet  supplied 
with  food  and  munitions  of  war,  his  artillery  horses  mostly  brokm  down, 
and  few  others  remaining  fit  for  active  cavalry  service — ^that  he  was  coo- 
strained  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Sherman  with  the  most  of  the  Fifteen^ 
Army  Corps,  then  on  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway,  east- 
ward of  Corinth,  repairing  the  road  as  tbej  moved  toward  Stevenson.  Ther 
were  there  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  General  Grant,  on  the  22d  of  Sejv 
tember,  then  at  Yicksbure;,  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  help  of  Rosecnm 
at  Chattanooga.  Sherman's  corps  was  then  lying  in  camp  along  the  line  of 
the  Big  Black  River.'  He  was  first  directed  to  send  only  one  division;  and 
on  the  same  afternoon  Osterhaus  was  moving  to  Vicksbnrg,  there  to  embtrk 

for  Memphis.     On  the  following  day '  Sherman  was  ordered  by 
'  ^IsML**"    Grant  to  the  same  destination,  with  the  remainder  of  his  coija 

Tattle's  division  was  left  behind,  with  orders  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral McPherson ;  aqd  a  division  of  the  corps  of  the  latter,  under  Geoenl  J. 
EL  Smith,  already  on  the  way  to  Memphis,  was  placed  under  Sherman's  eom- 
mand. 

The  water  was  low  in  the  Mississippi,  and  the  vessels  bearing  the  last  of 
Sherman's  troops  did  not  reach  Memphis  until  the  3d  of  October.  Thoe  he 
received  instructions  from  Halleck  to  conduct  his  troops  eastward,  gnhstao- 
tially  along  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway,  to  Athene,  in 
Alabama, -and  then  report  by  letter  to  General  Rosecrans,  at  Chattanotwia. 
^  The  troops  were  moved  forward,  and  on  Sunday,  the  11th,'  Sha^ 

man  left  Memphis  for  Corinth,  in  the  cars,  with  a  battalion  of 
the  Thirteenth  Regulars  as  an  escort.  When,  at  noon,  he  reached  the  Col- 
liersville  Station,  he  found  a  lively  time  there.  About  three  thousand  Con- 
federate cavalry,  with  eight  guns,  nnder  General  Chalmers,  had  just  attsdctd 
the  Sixty-sixth  Indiana  (Colonel  D.  C.  Anthony),  stationed  liiere.  Oster- 
haus had  already  pushed  on  to  the  front  of  Corinth,  and  had  aroused  to 
activity  the  Confederates  in  that  region.  This  attack  was  one  of  the  firtf 
fnuts.  With  his  escort  Sherman  helped  beat  off  the  assailants,  and  tlxn, 
moving  on,  reached  Corinth  that  night. 

Gist,  mrnilQned  In  th«  next  note),  ivnt  from  •  wtndov  In  the  tower  of  Anmttrong'i  hooM.  Be  was  takdli 
the  Lrnnar  lloiM,  In  Knoxville,  end  died  the  next  dejr  (Not.  1»),  In  the  bridel  ehamher  of  that  hotel  Hb  M 
wu  burled  it  inldiil(ht,  In  the  Preabyteiian  ohnrehjiird  at  KnoxTUIe,  efter  the  eelebimtlDO  at  the  laqeiai" 
Auienil  ierrlee  of  the  Proteattat  Epieeopal  Chareh,  ij  the  Rer.  ilr.  Rome. 

■  In  thie  engigemi>nt  Mr.  Armstrong '•  honao  waa  eoneiderably  Injured,  It  being  filled  with  iliii|i  almlw. 
opon  whom  Tollejrs  of  bnlteta  were  poured.  Theee  paaaed  thmngh  wiadowa  and  door^  When  Iba  wrttn 
Tialtedand  akatthnl  the  booacln  the  iprinf  of  ISSts  he  aaw  a  ballet  lodgedlnthe  beck  of  aplal•a,aadlhtM■•i' 
Btaina  upon  Iho  stalra  leading  down  from  the  tower,  made  hj  the  cbblnv  of  the  llfb-onrrent  of  a  yoong  aail'w 
aharp-ahnotrr,  a  nephew  of  Jndge  Olat,  uf  Charleaton,  South  CaroHoa,  who  had  beea  aminlnf  hloMelf  br  *** 
fhMn  a  window  In  the  tower.  lie  waa  ahot  between  the  tjtt,  the  bfll  paasing  through  kli  h«e«l  aad  Into  the  «•! 
behind  him.    He  dl*d  wUIe  hto  anhtutes  were  eanrlng  Mm  to  a  bedmim  below. 

*  The  Fifteenth  (Shermsn'a)  Cnrp*  waa  enmpoaed  of  ftmr  dlrlaiaBa,  eammaaded  imiecMrwIy  bf  flaanli  ^ 
J.  OIterhnl^  M.  L.  Soltli,  J.  M.  Tattle,  and  Hugh  Xwlng. 
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Sherman's  troops  engaged  in  repairing  the  road  were  continaallj  annoyed 
by  Confederate  cavalry  under  Greneral  S.  D.  Lee,  whose  force,  abont  five  thou- 
sand strong,  was  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Roddy  and  Ferguson.     With 
these,  Osterbaus's  division,  supported  by  M.  L.  Smith's  (J.  E.  Smith's  covering 
the  working  parties),  was  constantly  skirmishing.  Finally,  Lee  attempted,  near 
Tnscumbia,  to  dispute  the  further  advance  of  the  Nationals,  when  General 
Frank  Blair  took  the  advance  divisions  and  soon  swept  away  the  opposing 
force.'    On  that  day  Sherman  received  a  dispatch  from  Grant, 
then  at  Chattanooga,  who,  fearing  the  Confederates,  reported  to  *  ^J^'  *'' 
be  gathering  in  force  at  Cleveland  on  his  left,  might  break  through 
hig  lines  and  make  a  dash  oil  Nashville,  ordered  Sherman  to  drop  all  work 
on  the  railway  and  move  with  his  entire  force  to  Stevenson.     lie  assured 
Sherman  that  in  the  event  of  the  Confederates  moving  on  Nashville,  his 
fones  were' "the  only  ones  at  command  that  could  beat  them  there." ' 

Fortunately,  Sherman's  forethought  had  caused  a  supply  of  means,  at  this 
critical  moment,  for  his  army  to  cross  the  Tennessee  River,  a  movement 
which  the  general  had  expected  to  be  very  difficult,  with  the  Confederates  in 
Rtrong  force  hovering  around  him.  He  had  requested  Admiral  Porter  to  send 
np  gnn-boats  from  Cairo,  to  assist  him  in  that  perilous  task.  He  did  so,  and 
on  the  day  when,  in  obedience  to  Grant's  call,  Sherman  marched  to  East- 
port,  on'the  river,  he  found  two  gun-boats  there.  Three  other  vessels  soon 
arrived,  and  on  the  Ist  of  November  he  crossed  and  pushed  on  eastward, 
BUur  covering  his  rear.  He  went  by  way  of  Fayetteville,  Winchester,  and 
Decherd,  in  Tennessee,  and  then  down  to  Stevenson  and  Bridge-  ^ 
port,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  on  the  14th.'  On  the  following 
day  he  reported  to  Grant  at  Chattanooga,  in  person. 

Grant  had  been  somewhat  anxious  about  Bumside's  situation,  for  he 
ooald  not  send  him  aid  when  Longstreet  advanced,  though  strongly  impor- 
tuned to  do  so,  especially  by  Halleck,  who  deplored  the  danger  of  losii^ 
Enozville,  and  with  it  East  Tennessee.  But  Grant  had  plans  for  relief, 
which  he  could  not  communicate  to  the  General-in-Chief,  but  which  were 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Dana,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  then  at 
head-quarters  in  Chattanooga.  I^  as  Grant  believed  he  could,  Barnsidc 
should  bold  out  at  Enoxville  until  Sherman's  approaching  re-enforcements 
shonld  arrive,  he  felt  certain  that  a  double  victory  might  be  obtained,  for  he 
conld  then  scatter  the  forces  of  Bragg  on  the  Missionaries'  Ridge,  and  by 
each  blow  possibly  so  demoralize  and  weaken  Longstreet's  force  as  to  compel 
him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Knoxville.  He  sent  Colonel  Wilson,  of  his  staff, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Dana,  to  Knox\'ille,  to  communicate  his  plans  to  Barn- 
Bide,  and  immediately  after  Sherman's  arrival  he-  proceeded  to  put  them  into 
execution.  The  two  leaders  proceeded,  together  with  General  Smith,  in  a 
personal  reconnoissance  of  Bragg''B  position,  and  a  plan  c^  attack  was  speedily 
perfected. 

Grant's  first  movement  was  to  -deceive  Bragg  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
to  be  attacked  in  heavy  force  on  hb  left.  For  this  purpose  Sherman's 
troops  were  put  in  motion  at  Bridgeport.  Ewing's  division  moved  to  Shell- 
—     ' w 

'  Snnfi  4lap«teh  wu  dsMl  th«  34di  at  Ootoker.  It  liad  b«eii  «onTC]r«iI  b^  r  mesaen^r  whii  flnated  down 
ttr  TrRiiMHt  BlTrr  In  a  V)«t  to  nonaee,  and  BWde  hk  mix  M  ToMombia,  whea  BUr  wnt  the  omug*  to 
Bhcnuii,  u  Inks. 
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mound,  and  thence  over  the  mountains  toward  Trenton,  some  distance  uptlic 
Lookout  Valley,  to  menace  Bragg's  left  front,  vhile  the  renuunder  of  Sher 
man's  force,  excepting  Ostefhans's  division,  moved  up  quickly  and  secretly 
to  Brown's  Ferry,  crossed  the  river  there  on  Smith's  pontoon  bridge,  and 
marched  round  behind  Chattanooga  toward  Grant's  left,  thereby  giving 
Bragg  the  impression  that  they  were  more  likely  to  be  moving  to  the  relief 
of  Bumside  than  to  attack  his  extreme  right.  The  latter  was  the  real  move- 
ment intended.  These  troops,  as  we  shall  observe  presently,  crossed  the 
Tennessee  to  Chattanooga,  and  at  a  proper  time  took  position  on  Thomw't 
left. 

Ewing's  troops  were  stealthily  withdrawn  from  near  Trenton,  and  ordered 
to  follow  the  others  of  the  corps  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  Union  Army, 
leaving  only  Hooker,  with  the  addition  of  Osterhaus's  division,  on  Bng^i 
left.  The  latter  had  been  prevented  from  cromiag  the  river  at  Brown's 
Ferry,  on  account  of  the  breaking  of  the  pontoon  bridge  by  drift<wood,  ud 
was  ordered  to  join  Hooker. 

On  account  of  bad  roads,  caused  by  heavy  raioe,  Ewing's  march  wm 
more  tardy  than  was  contemplated,  and  he  did  not  reach  his  assigned  por- 
tion until  the  23d,  instead  of  on  the  21st,  when  Grant  expected  to  make  bit 
attack.    The  latter  was  impatient,  for  he  knew  that  Bumside  was  in  peril; 
and  by  a  note  from  Bragg  on  the  20th,'  and  the  report  of  a  Cohfedentc 
deserter  on  the  22d,  he  was  impressed  with  a  belief  that  his  adversary  ins 
preparing  to  fly  southward.     Bragg  wbs  simply  repeating  the  trick  he  «o 
snccessfiilly  played  upon  Rosecrans,  to  draw  Grant  into  action  prematurely, 
before  bis  re-enforcements  should  arrive.    It  succeeded  in   a  degree,  for 
before  Sherman's    troops   had  crossed  the  river,  he  ordered' 
*  ^sa*""    Tho™**  *o  move  the  center  forward  to  find  out  what  was  going 
on  behind  the  strong  line  of  Confederate  pickets  in  front  of 
Chattanooga.     The  fact  was,  Bragg,  instead  of  preparing  to  retreat,  mi 
making  dispositions  for  a  formidable  resistance  to  the  impending  attack 

In  the  arrangement  for  the  attack  on  the  21st,  Hooker  was  to  asMil 
Bragg's  left  on  Lookout  Mountain.  This  movement  was  suspended,  and 
Howard's  corps  was  called  to  Chattanooga  and  temporarily  attached  to 
Thomas's  command.  The  Fifteenth  Army  Corps  (Sherman's)  was  now  under 
the  command  of  General  Blair,  with  orders  to  take  position  on  the  extrene 
left,  near  the  month  of  the  West  Chickamaoga  River.  Thij  had  with  then 
on  their  march  up  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee,  a  cmicealed  train  of  ok 
hundred  and  sixteen  pontoon  boats,  wherewith  to  construct  a  bridge  for 
passing  over ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  when  Thomas  moved  oat, 
they  were  at  the  crossing  point. 

When  Thomas  moved,  the  heavy  guns  of  Fort  Wood,  at  Cbattaooogs, 
were  playing  upon  the  Missionaries'  Ridge  and  Orchard  Knob,*  the  lat- 
ter a  much  lower  hill  considerably  in  front  of  the  former.     The  coIubd 

>  Bng^  note,  dated  "Read-qiuitrai  Armjr  of  Um  Tenimit,  ta  th»  ftelil,  Vortmhv  90^  ISMi"  waaW- 
hym:  '*Q«ner^L — Ab  there  msj  bUU  b«  tone  non-oombaUnts  in  Chattanongm,  I  daam  It  proper  to  aodiyTM 
that  prndenco  wonM  dictate  their  early  wlthdrawaL" 

'  In  the  picture,  on  the  next  page,  of  that  portion  of  the  M Inlonarlea'  Eldfe  that  waa  the  chief  Ihcat*  «<  w- 
Orchard  Knob  la  th«  emiDenea  on  the  Mt  of  the  flgnna  on  C«m«t«i7  mu,  lialnc  abnre  iha  raUaieplaia* 
abonthaVthehclfthtortharMKe.  Thatrldga  la  made  Bp  of  a  airiaa  of  aonnaoted  knohi^  with  <nr>wlwii*« 
moat  oooaldenbla  of  whldi  la  BoasrlUa  Gap. 
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moved  in  dose  and  admirable  order,  the  division  of  General  T.  J.  Wood,  of 
Granger's  (Fourth)  corps,  leading,  on  the  left,  and  advancing  almost  to 
Citico  Creek,  and  Sheridan's  on  the  right.  Palmer,  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps, 
nupported  Granger's  right,  with  Baird's  division  refused,  while  Johnston's 
dirision  remained  in  the  intrenchments,  under  arms,  and  Howard's  corps 
WS8  in  reserve,  both  ready  to  move  to  any  required  point.  Grant,  Thomas, 
Granger,  and  Howard,  stood  upon  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Wood,  watching 
the  advance,  and  were  speedily  gratified  by  hearing  shouts  of  victory  from 
the  lips  of  the  patriot  soldiera,  and  seeing  the  foe  flying  in  confusion. 
Steadily  but  swiflly  the  Nationals  had  moved  toward  Orchard  Knob,  like  a 


Tnt  msaioHAnu'  bkwi. 

deep  torrent,  driving  every  thing  before  them,  and  by  a  vigorous  charge 
carrying  the  rifle-pits  on  that  eminence  and  taking  two  hundred  prisoners.' 
The  movement  was  so  quick  and  vigorous,  that  Bragg  had  not  time  to 
Uuow  forward  supports  before  it  was  too  late.  Wood  immediately 
intrenched.  Howard  moved  up  and  took  position  on  his  left,  and  Bridges's 
(lUinoig)  battery  was  placed  in  position  on  the  crest  of  Orchard  Knob,  which 
va8  thaa  secured.  That  evening  Bragg  was  satisfied  that  he  had  been 
ilmost  fatally  out-generaled. 

It  was  now  important  to  get  Sherman's  army  over  the  river  without 
bang  discovered.  To  attract  the  chief  attention  of  the  Confederates  to 
another  quarter.  Hooker  was  ordered  to  attack  them  on  the  northern  face  of 
Lookout  Mountain.*    He  was  under  arms  and'  ready  for  the  movement  at 

*  Tbew  were  of  the  Twenty -«1gbth  Alabamm  B«(EimeBt,  whose  oolon  wars  smong  the  trophies  of  Hasen^s 
^ripde.  whteh  esptnri^d  the  priscmers. 

'  Hooker's  force  now  consisted  of  Osterhaus's  dlTislon  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps;  Crnft'a,  of  thp  Foorth ;  and 
Barj.  (K  the  Twelfth,  ciecpting  some  rezimtats  left  to  giiarri  the  roods  la  the  rear  and  to  Kellj's  Ferry.  Hta 
"OIleiT  was  ootnposed  of  Battery  K  of  the  First  Ohio,  and  Battery  K  of  the  First  ^ew  York.  Ho  had  also  a 
put  of  the  Second  Keotacfcy  Cavalry  and  a  company  of  the  Fineenth  Illinois  Caralry,  making  his  entire  furee 
onlj  >,flBl  men.  ^  We  were  all  strangers,'' he  said  In  hla  report,  ^  no  one  division  OTer  having  seen  one  of  the 
sttea," 

^  Hot  time  the  Confedente  pickets  formed  a  eontlnnoiu  Hne  along  the  right  1>ank  of  Lookout  Creek,  with 
'"•'veslnthe  valley,  while  their  msln  force  was  encamped  In  a  hollow  halfway  up  the  slope  of  the  mountain, 
ne  iumit  was  held  by  Mretal  brigades  of  Stevenson's  division.  The  side  of  the  moontain  toward  Hooker 
""•  ""p,  rngged,  and  wooded,  with  a  palisaded  crest,  the  nicks  rising  perpendicularly  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet. 
On  the  Dorthem  slope,  toward  Chattanooga,  was  a  belt  of  arable  land,  extending  well  np  toward  the  palisades. 
Thh  was  traversed  by  a  oontlnnnns  line  of  earth-works,  with  redoubts,  redana,  and  rifle-pits ;  also  atiaU*  and 
""OS  'valls,  to  resist  an  attack  from  Lookout  or  Chsltanonga  V.nlli-y.  There  was  Do  road  to  the  sammU  In  that 
'°elon.  excepting  a  ilgzagging  one  on  the  Chattanooga  side. 

Tot  nr.— 11 
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four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  he  found  that  the  recent  heavy  niia 
had  damaged  bis  pontoon  bridge  at  the  mouth  of  Lookout  Creek,  ui 
the  stream  was  not  fordable.  He  at  once  ordered  Geary  to  march  U' 
Wauhatchie,  supported  by  Cruft,  cross  the  creek  there,  and  hold  the  rigfa  • 
bank  of  the  stream,  while  the  rest  of  the  troops  should  build  temponn 
bridges  nearly  in  front  of  the  detachment.  Fortunately  for  the  NatioMli,» 
heavy  mist  lay  upon  the  country  that  morning,  and  while  the  vigilwit  ejro 
on  Lookout  Mountain  above  were  watching  the  bridge-builders,  as  the  int 
drifted  now  and  then  in  the  breeze,  they  did  not  observe  Geary's  moveiMB. 
He  cross,  ed  the  creek  at  eight  o'clock,  seized  a  whole  picket  guard  then,  of 
forty-two  men,  and  extended  his  line  to  the  right  to  the  foot  of  the  monntM, 
facing  northward.  Hooker  now  advanced  Gross's  brigade,  which  seixedtb 
bridge  just  below  the  railway  crossing,  and  pushed  over  the  stream.  Oitw- 
haus's  division,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  left  at  Brown's  Ferry, hot 
came  np,  and  Wood's  brigade  was  pressed  to  a  point  half  a  mile  abort 
Gross,  where  it  laid  a  temporary  bridge  and  crossed.  The  two  batterid, 
meanwhile,  had  been  well  planted  on  little  hills  near,  and  by  eleven  o'dnk 
'Hooker  was  at  work,  with  a  determination  to  assail  the  Coniederatet  ai 
drive  them  from  Lookout  Mountain — "  an  enterprise,"  he  said,  under  tk 

circumstances,  "  worthy  tW 
ambition  and.  renown  (t  thf 
troops  to  whom  it  w  ii- 
tmsted."'  His  adveniarjii 
immediate  command  befon 
him,  was  General  WalthiH 
Hooker's  guns  all  openri 
at  pnce  on  the  breastwoib 
and  rifle-pits  along  the  Amj, 
wooded,  and  broken  slop* 
of  the  mountain,  with  > 
destructive  enfiladn^  fir- 
Wood  and  Gross  faa^Mt*- 
pleted  their  bridge^  fib' 
across  the  creek  nndirpv 
of  this  fire,  and  joaaagv^ 
on  his  left,  pushed  iwU; 
and  vigorously  down  df 
valley,  sweeping  every  im 
before  them,  captari]^  the 
men  in  the  rifle-pit*,  ui 
allowing  very  few  to  eia(» 
up  the  mountain.  At  4r 
same  time  the  troops  teJKf 
the  rugged  sides  fiwa  tk 
valley,  pushed  on  over  bowlders  and  ledges,  rocky  crests  and  tangled  niiM 


(tors  or  f/H>KOTIT  MOmTAUL* 


'  In  thia  sketch  U  H«n  i  portion  of  the  slep«  of  Lookoat  MogBt»lB,  with  In  MM  tnn,  «y  f**** 
National  troops  cltmbeil  and  fnnirht  In  the  illstanw  la  Be«n  the  Tcnnrasef.  vhm  It  wlada  anud  OlP""' 
mil  at  Chattanooga  and  by  Mofrai-in  r»lnt. 
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catting  their  way  through  the  felled  trees  with  which  the  mountain-side  had 
been  covered,  under  the  very  muzzles  of  the  Confederate  cannon,  driving 
the  foe  from  his  camp  in  the  hollow  or  plateau  well  up  toward  the  crest,  and 
forcing  him  around  the  arable  belt  toward  the  Chattanooga  Valley.  In 
this  work,  Cobham's  brigade,  posted  on  high  ground,  did  effective  service, 
by  pouring  destructive  volleys  from  above  and  behind  the  Confederates, 
while  Freeland's  brigade  was  rolling  them  up  on  the  flank.  Both  were  sup- 
ported, closely  and  warmly,  by  the  brigades  of  Whittaker  and  Creighton. 

Not  knowing  to  what  extent  the  Confederates  might  be  re-enforced,  and 
fearing  a  fatal  entanglement  and  disordering  of  his  troops  in  the  mountain. 
Hooker  now  directed  them  to  halt.  But  they  could  not  be  restrained. 
Inspired  by  their  success  they  pushed  on,  and  notwithstanding  their  adver- 
saries had  been  re-enforced,  they  continued  to  be  irresistible.  Two  of  Oster- 
hans's  regiments,  meanwhile,  had  been  sent  forward  on  the  Chattanooga 
road,  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  the  remainder  of  his  division 
joined  Geary.  Aflcr  a  little  more  struggle  the  plateau  was  cleared,  and 
from  near  Craven's  house,  where  the  Confederates  made  their,  last  stand, 
they  were  seen  flying  pell-mell,  in  utter  confusion,  down  the  precipice*^ 
ravines,  and  nigged  slopes,  toward  the  Chattanooga  Valley.  During  all  the 
struggle,  a  battery  planted  on  a  little  wooded  hill  on  Moccasin  Point,  under 
Obtain  Naylor,.had  been  doing  excellent  service.  It  actually  dismounted 
one  of  the  guns  in  the  Confederate  battery  on  the  top  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  it. 

It  was  now  about  two  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon.  The  mountain  was  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud — so  dense  as  to  make  further  movements 
perilous,  if  not  impossible.    All  the  morning,  while  the  stniggle  was  going 


TIBT  or    lOOXOXrt  HOUWrJUH  Xm  TAILCT  nOK  OBATTASOOeA.1 

on,  the  mountain  was  hooded  with  vapor  that  went  up  from  the  valley,  and 
it  was  only  a*  intervals,  when  it  broke  away,  that  glimpses  of  the  lines  and 
banners  of  the  Nationals  might  be  caught  by  straining  eyes  at  Chattanooga 

*  Tkis  l»  from  a  sketch  from  Cameron's  bill,  at  Cbattanooira.  m*<1«  hj  the  writer  In  May,  ISM.  In  whfeh  th« 
rail*  of  Mr.  OameroD's  hvasa  Is  s«ei>  in  the  forvgroiind.  Beliiw  la  seen  the  Tennessee  River,  winding  arcmnd 
Moccasin  Point.  In  the  dietanoe,  at  the  center,  rises  Lookont  MonnUtn,  on  the  Ihoe  of  which  the  white  spirt 
indicates  the  place  of  Craven's  bonse,on  the  platean.  In  Lookont  Yallev,  to  the  right,  Is  the  hill  on  which 
Hooker  was  stationed  daring  the  Osbt  Farther  to  the  right  are  seen  the  portheafitem  jtfppes  of  Baooaaa 
Moontain.  ...  _ 
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and  Orchard  Knob,  where  ears,  filled  with  the  tbanders  of  batde  Ugh  n 
air,  were  making  all  hearts  anxious.  Hooker  had  been  literally  fighting  m 
the  clouds,  and  gaining  a  substantial  victory,  while  all  below  was  donbtand 
painful  suspense.  He  established  his  line  firmly  on  the  eastern  face  of  the 
mountain,  his  right  resting  on  the  palisades  at  the  summit,  and  his  left  near 
th«j  mouth  of  Chattanooga  Creek,  completely  commanding,  by  an  enfila^^ 
fire,  the  line  of  the  Confederate  defenses,  stretching  across  the  Chattinoop 
Valley  to  the  Missionaries'  Ridge.  Communication  with  Chattanot^  wai 
establislied  toward  evening,  and  at  sunset  General  Carlin,  with  his  bt^ade, 
joined  Hooker,  and-was  placed  on  his  right,  to  relieve  the  troops  of  Geary, 
exhausted  by  hours  of  climbing  and  fighting.  During  the  night  the  right 
was  attacked,  but  the  assailants  were  gallantly  repulsed.  The  assault  th 
to  mask  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates  from  the  top  of  the  monntau,  |» 
wliich  they  were  impelled  by  the  fear  of  being  cut  off  in  the  mombg  fron 
the  only  road  leading  down  to  the  Chattanooga  Valley.  They  left  bebisd 
them,  in  their  haste,  twenty  thousand  rations,  the  camp  and  garrison  eqsi- 
page  of  three  brigades,  and  other  war  material.'  Before  daylight,  in  antici- 
pation of  this  retreat,  parties  from  several  regiments  were  detached  to  tak 
the  palisades  at  some  broken  point.  The  Eighth  Kentucky  were  the  fint  t« 
do  so,  climbing  up  a  narrow,  rocky  passage,  one  at  a  time,  for 
there  was  no  one  above  to  oppose  them.  At  sunrise,*  m  the 
clear,  crisp  autumn  air,  they  unfurled  the  National  banner  from 
Pulpit  Rock,  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  mountain  overlooking  Chatti- 

nooga,  with  cheers  that  were  re-echoed  bj 
the  troops  below.  From  that  "palpjt" 
Jefferson  Davis  had  harangued  his  troop 
only  a  few  days  before,  when  he  gave  them 
assurances  that  all  was  well  with  the  Con- 
federacy. This  brilliant  victory  made  aW 
hitely  secure  the  navigation  of  the  livfr 
from  Bridgeport  to  Chattanooga,  the  nwd- 
ful  highway  for  supplies  for  the  NatiaJ 
army. 

While  Hooker  was  fighting  on  LoAi* 
Mountain,  Sherman's  troops  were  aoaof 
the  Tennessee  above  Chattanooga.  At  at 
o'clock  in  the  morning,'  tine 
.  thousand  men  embarked  on  tk 
pontoon  boats  already  mentioned,  at  tit 
mouth  of  the  North  Chickamauga  CreA 
behind  the  shelter  of  Friar's  Island.  Tier 
floated  silently  down  the  river,  landed  wk 
troops  above  the  mouth  of  the  South  Chict- 
amauga,  to    capture    Confederate  pi<i« 


TWm  COOK.* 


.   '  Bragg,  In  his  report,  comphdneA  of  tho  remlasneM  of  Oeorral  SteTcnson,  In  oommmart  oo  tta  ""^"f. 

the  monnuin,  for  not  rendering  asuisluice  to  Wal  thall.    He  Mid  Steronion  had  "  »l  i  brlgxdn  «t  Ui  ftji* 

•■  npon  his  vtgtnl  »pp«»I,''  Mid  Bragg,  "  mother  brigade  wm  dlspttehed  In  the  ifleniooD  to  Ms  mffiKt.  "^ 

It  appean  that  bis  own  forces  had  not  been  bronght  Into  aetlon."  «^«_. 

»  This  shows  the  character  of  a  portion  of  the  summit  of  Ixiokaat  Monntain,  whers  It  abuts  ■'1—'^"*; 

Blver.    There  lie  in  pletnresqne  eonfbslon  Immense  laminated  bowlders,  and  ooesrfensJIr  i     "■* 
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there,  and  then  moved  in  equal  silenoe  to  a  poiat  just  bek>\r  the  month  of 
die  la«t-named  stream.  Then  the  boatt,  with  the  assistance  of  a  river 
ateamer  and  two  barges,  ferried  over  troops,  and  at  dawn  eight  thousand 
vere  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Tennessee  These,  under  the  direction  of 
General  W.  F.  Smith,  commenced  the  construction  of  a  pontoon  bridge  there 
thirteen  handred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  idso  one  across  t^  Cliickamauga 
Bj  noon  both  bridges  were  finished,  when  the  rest  of  Sherman's  troops 
passed  over,  and  in  a  slight  drizzle  of  rain  from  the  low,  hanging  clouds, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  hooded  Lookout  Mountain,  proceeded  in  three  col- 
amnB,  en  eehdon,*  to  attack  the  Confederates  on  the  nortbem  end  of  the 
Missionaries'  Ridge,  between  the  Chickamauga  and  the  tunnel,  where  the 
railiraT  passes  through.  Between  three  and  four  o'olc^ck  in  the  afternoon 
the  desired  point  was  gained,  after  some  sharp  fighting,  and  near  the  tunnel 
Sherman  rested  and  fortified  his  position,  makhig  it  a  strong  point  of  departr 
ore  for  the  grander  movements  the  next  day.  In  the  mean  time  Colonel 
Lorivg,  with  a  brigade  of  Thomas's  cavalry,  had  been  raiding  on  Brag's 
eonimanications  with  East  Tennessee  along  the  line  of  the  railway  between 
Chattanooga  and  Cleveland.  He  burned  Tyner's  Station,  and,  poshing  on 
to  Cleveland,  captured  two  hundred  Confederates,  with  one  hundred  wagons, 
and  destroyed  the  railway  station  there,  a  gun-cap  factory,  and  a  large 
amonnt  of  stores,  gathered  fbr  the  supply  of  Ixmgstreet. 

tlie  night  of  the  24th  was  spent  in  pr^arations  fbf  a  great  struggle  on 
the  morrow.  The  nearly  full  moon  shone  out  resplendently  in  the  unclouded 
ekj.  Camp-firea  blazed  along  the  heights  from  Lookout  Mountain  to  the 
Chickamanga.  On  Bragg's  flanks,  in  strong  positions  gained  by  hard  strug- 
gling, hnng  two  of  the  most  determined  fighters  in  the  armies  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Hooker  was  on  his  left,  holding  the  field  of  victory  on  Lookout  Mountain, 
nid  Sherman  was  on  his  right,  well  intrenched,  on  the  north  end  oi  the  Mis- 
nonaries*  Ridge.  There  was  now  an  uninterrupted  communication  between 
these  extremes  of  Grant's  army,  Cariin,  as  we  have  seen,  connecting  Hooker 
with  the  center,  and  now  Howard,  with  his  (Eleventh)  corps,  connected  that 
Mnter  with  Sherman.  The  head-quarters  of  the  chief  were  with  Thomas,  at 
Oichard  E«ob. 

Bragg,  in  the  mean  tame,  had  also  been   preparing  for  the  inevitable 
enconnter.     He  went  to  the  summit  of  Lookout  Mouataih  toward  sunset, 
and  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  all  the  advantages  of  position  at  that  jwint 
were  irretrievably  lost.    He  then  gave  orders  for  the  ground  to  be  disputed 
antil  he  could  withdraw  all  the  troops  of  his  left  across  Chattanooga  Creek  to 
the  Missionaries'  Ridge.   That  movement  was  accomplished  during  the  night, 
vfA  on  Wednesday  morning*  his  whole  force  was  concentrated  on 
the  Ridge,  and  extended  heavily  to  the  right,  to  meet  what     '^^^^ 
seemed  to  be  the  point  chosen  for  the  most  formidable  assault  on 
his  lines,  and  to~  protect  the  railway  between  the  Ridge  and  Palt<m,  to 

•uaMttf  nek.  Not  Sir  from  Snmmertoini  (n  place  of  snmiiMT  reaort  os  the  top  of  the  mooBtsIn),  os  the  road 
J)  LqU  Fftlle,  Is  a  cnrlooa  collection  of  these,  called  liock  City.  Two  columnar  maasea,  called  the  Two  Siateraf 
'^sfng  near  each  other,  appear  like  the  hnge  hoandariea  of  an  Immense  gateway, 

■  na  l«ft  anianra  wa*  that  of  direction,  vnder  General  M.  L.  Smith,  and  followed  the  gaMral  Hue  of  tta« 
Jhlckamanga  Blrer.  The  eenter^  nnder  General  J.  E.  Smith,  in  ralomna  donbled  on  the  center  at  ftall  brigade 
aterrala,  to  the  right  and  rear ;  and  the  right  waa  Ewlng'a  column,  prepared  to  deploy  to  the  right,  on  the  sap- 
nalUon  that  as  atlaek  might  he  made  IVom  that  dlreetloa. 
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which  hifl  supplies  vera  sent  np  from  Atlanta.  He  had  placed  Lieatenut- 
General  W.  J.  Hardee  in  command  of  his  right  wing,  facing  Sherman,  and 
Major-General  J.  C.  Breckinridge  in  command  of  his  lef^  to  con&ont 
Hooker.  That  night  he  evacuated  all  of  his  works  at  the  foot  of  the  lUdge, 
excepting  the  rifle-pits,  and  formed  a  new  line  on  its  top. 

Hooker  moved  down  from  Lookout  Mountain  on  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
and  proceeded  to  cross  Chattanooga  Valley  in  the  direction  of  Rogsvilk 
There  he  was  delayed  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  codn- 
quence  of  the  destruction,  by  the  Confederates,  of  the  bridge  over  Chattt- 
nooga  Creek,  where  the  road  that  wound  down  from  SummeFtowii,  on  Lookout 
Mountain,,  crossed  it. 

As  soon  as  possible  Osterhaus's  division  was  thrown  across  the  creek  «b 
the  timbers  of  a  new  bridge  the  troops  were  constructing.  Poshing  on 
toward  Rossville,  ^hey  drove  the  Confederates  out  of  the  Gap  there  by  t 
flanking  movement,  capturing  a  large  quantity  of  artillery,  smaU-amu, 
ammunition,  wagons,  ambulances,  and  stores  that  filled  Ross's  house,  h 
the  mean  time  Hooker's  whole  force  h^d  passed  tbe  creek  and  pushed  os 
toward  Rossville.  There  he  set  about  his  prescribed  duty  of  clearing  tke 
Ridge  of  Confederates,  who,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Geneni  Ster- 
art,  were  well  posted  behind  intrenehments  cast  up  there  by  Thomas  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  He  sent  Osterhaus  through  the  Gap  t« 
move  parallel  with  the  Ridge  on  its  eastern  side.  Cruft  was  ordered  to 
move  along  its  crest,  and  Geary,  with  the  batteries,  marched  up  the  vslkf 
at  its  base  on  the  western  side. 

Bragg's  skirmishers  were  ordered  to  meet  this  dangerous  movement, 
when  the  Ninth  Indiana  dashed  forward,  formed  a  line  under  a  heavy  fiit, 
and,  charging  furiously  upon  th6  foe,  drove  them  back  to  the  main  body. 
The  remainder  of  Crnft's  column,  meanwhile,  formed  in  battle-line  and 
moved  forward  at  a  charging  pace.  Gross's  brigade,  with  the  Fifty-firet 
Ohio  and  Thirty-fiflh  Indiana  of  Whittaker's  brigade,  in  advance,  clocelj 
Supported  by  the  remainder  of  the  latter's  command.  Back,  back,  back, 
they  steadily  pushed  the  Confederates,  their  front  line,  under  General  Stew- 
art retreating,  while  fighting,  upon  thQ  second  line,  under  General  Bittv 
while  (reary  and  Osterhans  were  pouring  murderous  fires  upon  their  flaob. 
So  the  half-running  fight  continued  until  near  sunset,  when  the  Confederate* 
broke  into  hopeless  confusion  and  fled.  The  few  who  ran  down  the  westen 
slope  of  the  Ridge  were  captured  by  Geary,  and  the  many  who  sought  safety 
in  flight  down  the  eastern  slope  were  made  prisoners  by  Osterhaus,  full  tv» 
thousand  in  number;  while  those  who  skurried  along  the  Ridge  tovaid 
the  stronger  right,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Johnson's  division,  of  the  ¥au- 
teenth  (Palmer's)  Corps,  which  had  been  advanced  from  Chattanooga.  Fe« 
escaped.  Hooker's  victory  on  that  part  of  the  field  was  complete  at  twi- 
light, and  his  troops  went  into  bivouac  for  the  ni^t  "  with  cheers  ui 
rejoicing." ' 

While  Hooker  was  thus  clearing  one  portion  of  the  Missionaries'  Ri^> 
Sherman  was  busy  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  battle-line.  He  had 
strongly  intrenched  his  position  during  the  night,  and,   in   obedience  to 
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orders,  prepared  to  attack  Hardee  at  daylight,  leaving  the  brigades  of  Gen- 
enl  lightbam  and  Colonels  Cockrell  and  Alexander  to  hold  his  fortified 
podUon  as  his  key-point.  His  order  of  battle  was  similar  to  that  of  Hooker, 
sweeping  along  the  cr«st  and  flanks  of  the  Ridga  All  was  in  readiness  at 
sunrise,  when  General  Corse,  with  three  of  his  own  regiments  and  one  of 
Lightbnm's,  moved  forward,  while  General  M.  L.  Smith  and  his  command 
advanced  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Ridge,  and  Colonel  Loomis,  with  his 
brigade,  supported  by  two  brigades  under  General  J.  E.  Smith,  moved  along 
the  western  base. 

Sherman  found  the  gronnd  to  be  traversed  more  difficult  than  he  had 
gopposed.  Instead  of  a  continuous  ridge,  there  was  a  chain  of  hills,'  each 
wooded  and  well  fortified,  so  that,  should  one  elevation  be  gained,  another 
equally  commanding  would  confront  it.  But  no  difficulties  were  formidable 
to  jnen  who  had  been  taught  by  experience  to  disregard  them ;  and  Corse 
moYed  on,  the  Fortieth  Illinois  in  advance,  supported  by  the  Twentieth  and 
Forty-dxth  Ohio.  They  swept  rapidly  down  the  hill  held  by  Sherman  and 
up  the  next.. eminence  to  within  eighty  yards  of  the  Confederate  works, 
where  they  faund,  seized,  and  held  a  secondary  crest.  Then  Corse  called 
np  his  reserves  and  asked  for  re-enforcements  to  attempt  to  carry  the  posi- 
tion before  him,  by  assault.  A  severe  hand-to-hand  struggle  ensued,  which 
lasted  for  an  hour,  the  tide  of  battle  ebbing  and  flowing  with  equal  success 
on  both  sides,  and  heavy  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals,  who  were  sub- 
jected to  an  enfilading  fire.  Corse  wiis  unable  to  carry  the  works  on  his 
front,  and  the  Confederates  were  equally  unable  to  drive  him  from  his  posi- 
tion. Meanwhile,  Smith  and  Loomis,  on  each  side  of  the  Ilidge,  were  steadily 
advancing,  fighting  their  way  to  the  Confederate  flanks  without  wavering. 
A  heavy  and  unexpected  artillery  fire  made  the  supporting  brigades  of  Gen- 
eral J.  £.  Smith  recoil,  and  gave  the  impression  to  the  anxious  watchers  at 
Chattanooga  that  Sherman  was  losing  ground.  It  was  not  so.  The  real 
attacking  forces  under  Corse  (who  was  severely  wounded  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
his  place  taken  by  Colonel  Wolcott,  of  the  Forty-sixth  Ohio),  >L  L,  Smith, 
and  Loomis,  made  no  retrograde  movement,  but  held  their  ground,  and 
strag^ed  "  all  day  persistently,  stubbornly,  and  well."  *  When  J.  E.  Smith's 
reserves  recoiled,  the  Confederates  made  a  show  of  pursuit,  but  were  soon 
struck  on  their  flank  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  retiring  to  the  shelter 
of  their  works  on  the  wooded  hills. 

Up  to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Sherman  had  not  been  able  to  gain 
any  thmg  of  decisive  importance.  General  Grant,  meanwhile,  from  his  posi- 
tion on  Orchard  Knob,  bad  been  watching  the  progress  of  the  battle,  and 
waiting  impatiently  for  tidings  from  Hooker,  intending,  if  he  should  be 
successful,  to  order  Thomas  to  advance  on  the  Confederate  center.  He  was 
ignorant  of  Hooker's  detention  at  Chattanooga  Creek,  and  expected  to  hear 
from  him  by  noon.  Ko  tidings  came,  but  )vhen,  between  one  and  two 
o'clock,  Grant  saw  that  Bragg  was  weakening  his  confer  to  support  his 
right,  and  believing  Hooker  to  be  at  or  near  Rossville,  he  gave  Thomas  an 
order  to  advance.  It  was  promptly  obeyed  at  two  o'clock.  The  divisions 
of  Wood,  Baird,  Sheridan,  and  Johnson  moved  steadily  forward,  with  a 
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doable  line  of  skirmishera  in  front,  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  the  whole 
body.  Pressing  in  a  continnons  line,  they  created  such  a  panie  among  tite 
occnpants  of  the  rifle-pits  at  the  base  of  the  Ridge,  that  they  fled  pre<n{HUtdj 
toward  the  crest,  swarming  up  the  hill-side,  Grant  said,  "  like  bees  from  i 
hive."  The  Nationals  stopped  bat  for  a  moment  to  re^rm,  when,  inspired 
by  an  irresistible  impnlse,  they  podied  yigoroosly  forward  np  the  steep  and 


OBATTAHOOgA  AXD  TIOnUTI. 


mgged  declivities  in  pursnit,  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  storm  of  grape  and 
canister-shot  from  aboat  thirty  gons.  on  the  summit,  and  from  mnrderoe 
volleys  of  musketry  in  the  well-filled  rifle-pits  at  the  crest.'      Bat  tfce 

>  la  •  letter  to  bis  ftther,  written  by  s  Mend  of  the  mOiar  (Ibmo  N.  Meiritt,  of  the  Kl|;htr-Bliith  nbi*. 
kDewBes^tbe  Bailroad  Kt^meaf),  a  few  weeka  after  the  bktUe  on  tlio  Miuionariee' Bld^,  ht—H:"'^ 
taming  of  the  ridge  by  onr  troope  was  one  of  the  greatest  marTcla  in  mllltury  history.  No  one  wb«  diBk 
Iks  uccDt  by  ai^  of  the  roads  that  wlsd  aloBft  tta  tnat  eon  beHeve  that  eighteen  thonsand  men  were  mf* 
slinoltaneOQSly  npon  Its  bruken  and  nneven  sorfiice,  unless  It  was  hts  fortune  to  witness  that  daring  desd  h 
seemed  as  awfol  as  the  visible  interposition  of  God.  Neither  Generals  Grant  nor  Thomas  intended  It.  1M 
ordvrs  were  to  Carry  the  rifle-pits  along  the.base  of  the  Btdge  and  eat  off  their  oceapants ;  bnt  when  tUt  •> 
aocomplishpd,  the  unacconntable  spirit  of  the  troops  bore  them  bodily  np  the  Impassable  stee]is«rer  the lel^f 
rifie-plts  on  the  hllPs  crest,  and  cannon  enfilading  erery  gully.  The  ordera  to  storm  appear  to  have  be<B9«^ 
simnltaneoas  by  Generals  Sheridan  and  Wood,  beeanae  the  nen  eoBid  not  be  held  bock,  hopeless  as  the  ittaKf 
ypeared  to  military  prudence,  with  any  prospect  of  snecesa.  The  geaerals  caneht  the  iBsptratlaa  of  the  aia 
and  were  ready  themselves  to  ondertake  impoasibilttlcs  and  run  fearfnl  risks  for  the  cbuaM  of  gleciea*  *' 
■adyiig  gains." 

General  Haien,  in  a  letter  to  the  anther,  say*:  **Tbe  men  of  WllHeh'e  and  my  brigades  eammefieed  nsskf 
ftrward  for  sccnrity  nnder  the  Bidge,  but  as  they  reached  It  they  commenced  Its  ascent  I  then  gave  the  a^*- 
'Forward f  anduntmysttffoffiesntaesnyevnrhodyfbnrard  npthc  BIdge,    The  1Ir«w«  passed  thrngko 
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NatioaalA  did  not  waver  for  a  moment.  They  pressed  ou,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Langdon,  of  the  First  Ohio,  with  a  group  of  men  of  his  own  regi-  • 
ment  and  several  others,  who  were  foreiliost  in  the  chase,  sprang  forward 
and  made  the  first  lodgment  on  the  hill-top,  within  five  hundred  yards  of 
Bragg's.  head-qnarters,  with  shouts-  that  were  repeated  by  thousands  of 
voices.'  This  gap  in  the  Confederate  line  speedily  widened  as  the  assailants 
pressed  up,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  entire  battle-line  of  the  Missionaries' 
Ridge  was  in  possession  of  the  Union  troops,  with  all  the  Confederate  cannon 
and  ammunition,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches ;  and  the  cap- 
tured artillery  was  soon  playing  fearfully  upon  the  defeated  columns  with  an 
enfilading  fire.  Sherman  soon  drove  the  Confederates  from  his  front,  when 
the  battle  ceased  at  that  end  of  the  line ;  but  the  divisions  of  Wood  and 
,  Baird,  on  the  right,  were  obstinately  resisted  until  dark,  for  the  Confederates 
io  their  front  were  re-enforced  from  Bragg's  right.  Yet  these  were  steadily 
pressed  back ;  and  at  the  edge  of  the  evening  they  fled  in  haste,  Breckinridge 
barely  escaping  capture.  Thus  ended  The  Batilk  of  Chattanooga,  in 
complete  victory  for  the  National  arms.  Grant  modestly  summed  up  the 
result,  b  a  dispatch  to  Halleck,  saying,  "  Although  the  battle  lasted  A^m 
early  dawn  till  dark  this  evening,  I  believe  I  am  not  premature  in  announ- 
cmg  a  complete  victory  over  Bragg.  Lookout  Mountain  top,  all  the  rifle-pits 
in  Chattanooga  Valley,  and  Missionary  Ridgp  entire,  have  been  carried,  and 
are  now  held  by  us."* 

Daring  the  night  succeeding  the  battle,  the  Missionaries'  Ridge  blazed  with 
the  Union  camp-fires,  while  the  discomfited  Confederates  were  retreating  in 
haste  toward  Ringgold,  by  way  of  Chickamauga  Station.  Early  the  next 
morning,  Sherman,  Palmer,  and  Hooker  were  sent  in  pursuit,  the  first 
directly  in  the  track  of  the  fugitives,  the  other  two  by  the  Rossville  road, 
toward  Ringgold.  Bragg  destroyed  the  bridges  behind  him,  and  Hooker 
was  very  much  delayed  at  Chickamauga  River  by  a  failure  to  supply  him 
promptly  with  bridge  materials.  Sherman  found  every  thing  in  flames  at 
Chickamauga  Station,  which  he  passed  and  pushed  on  toward  Greysville, 
encountering  on  the  way,  just  at  night,  a  rear-guard  of  the  fugitives,  with 
which  he  had  a  sharp  skirmish.  There  General  Grant  overtook  him.  On 
the  following  morning  he  marched  on  to  Greysville,  on  the  East  Chicka- 
mauga, where  he  found -Palmer  and  his  command,  who,  on  the  previous 
evening,  had  struck  a.  rear-guard  under  General  Gist,  and  captured  three  of  his 
gnns  and  some  prisoners.  There  Sherman  halted,  and  sent  Howard  to  destroy 
a  large  section  of  the  railway  which  connected  Dalton  with  Cleveland,  and 
thos  severed  the  commnnioation  between  Bragg  and  Burnside. 

Hooker,  meanwhile,  had  pushed  on  to  Ringgold,*  Osterhaus  in  advance, 
Geary  following,  and  Cruft  in  the  rear,  and  finding  at  every  step 
evidences  of  Bragg's  precipitate  flight.     Stragglei-s  were numer-    '.^^"' 
008^  and  were  made  prisoners.    When  the  head   of  the  pursuers 

dnadlb],  bot  the  men,  without  pr«flerT]iig  lines,  formed  into  gronps  where  accidents  of  the  ground  gave  cover, 
sod  Mcb  group,  led  by  a  color,  steadily  made  its  way  up.  These  colors  were  often  ahot  down — those  of  the 
First  Ohio  six  times — but  they  were  at  once  seized  and  bumo  along.** 

'  Lieutenant-Colonel  Langdon  received  a  shot  through  his  fiice  and  neck  at  the  moment  when  ho  reached 
the  bUl-tep,  which  felled  him  to  the  ground.  lie  at  once  rose,  the  hlood  streaming  from  his  wounds,  and  shuut- 
lug  "  Forward  P  again  fell.    His  hurt,  though  severe,  was  not  mortal. 

*  Snut  reported   the   Union  loss,  in  the  aerie*  of  struggles  which  ended  In  vietoiy  at  Miaalonaiiee' 
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reached  Ringgold,  the  rear  of  the  pursued  bad  just*  left  it.  A  little  beyood 
.  IB  a  narrow  gap  in  Taylor's  Ridge,  sufficiently  wide  for  the  passage  <^  the 
East  Chickamauga  River  and  the  railway,  with  margins  rising  several  hut- 
dred  feet.  There  General  Cleburne  (called,  as  we  have  observed,  th« 
"Stonewall  Jackson  of  the  West"),  covering  Bragg's  retreat,  had. made i 
stand,  with  guns  well  posted,  determined  to  impede  the  pursuers  as  long  m 
possible.  Hooker's  guns,  detained  at  the  crossing  of  the  Chickamauga,  ven 
not  yet  up.  His  troops,  flushed  with  success,  could  not  be  ea^y  restntined, 
and  they  were  allowed  to  attack  with  small-arms  only.  The  Thirteeotk 
Illinois  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  dislodge  the  foe,  but  failed,  with  hesTj 
loss.  Tet  the  struggle  went  on,  and  finally,  in  the  afternoon,  when  some  «i 
Hooker's  guns  were  brought  into  position  and  the  post  was  flanked  by  Ui 
infantry,  Cleburne  retreated,  having  inflicted  a  loss  on  the  Nationals  of  foot , 
hundred  and  thirty-two  men,  of  whom  sixty-five  were  killed. 
*  ^istt."     Cleburne  left  one  hundred  and  thirty  killed  and  wounded  «ii 

the  field.  So  ended  The  Battle  of  Ringgold.' 
General  J.  C.  Davis's  division,  which  bad  been  attached  to  Shenou'i 
command,  reached  Ringgold  just  after  Cleburne  fled,  ready  to  press  on  u 
pursuit ;  but  there  it  ended.  Grant  would  gladly  have  continued  it,  ud 
would  doubtless  have  captured  or  destroyed  Bragg's  army ;  but  he  was  oo» 
pelled  to  refirain,  because  Bumside  needed  immediate  relief^  so  as  to  siTe 
East  Tennessee  from  the  grasp  of  Longstreet.  He  had  informed  Grant  ikt 
bis  supplies  would  not  last  longer  than  the  3d  of  December,  a  week  later. 
Tiiis  statement  was  a  powerful  appeal.  Grant  was  in  a  condition  to  respoad 
with  vigor,  for  his  foe  was  utterly  demoralized  by  defeat  and  almost  mob- 
nous  discontent  among  his  troops,'  and  Sherman's  forces  were  interposed 
.between  him  and  Longstreet,  so  as  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  their  tonuif 
a  junction.  The  victorious  troops  fell  back  toward  Chattanooga,*  and  tfe 
campaign  against  Bragg  ended.*  The  Confederate  retreat  was  continued  l« 
Dalton,  where  the  army  established  a  fortified  camp. 

RidfC,  M  T5T  killed,  4,!i!t  wooDded,  and  8S0  missing,  nukinit  s  total  of  S,<t&  Bnggt's  loss  was  aboat  V  k 
kiniid  and  Mroundcd,  and  a  llttlu  over  6,000  prisoners.  Of  the  latter,  SSD  were  commiaslonad  offletn.  tmt 
also  capturo<l  40  pieces  of  artillery,  with  caissons  and  carriages,  and  7,000  small-ariDs. 

*  Bragg,  at  this  tltne,  as  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  tried  to  ctiver  ap  his  own  iDoompetence  oste  SA- 
sons  ofoOien,  Be  attributed  his  failure  to  gain  a  Tieturjr  in  the  former  ease  to  the  tordlDeas  of  Pstal 
Btadotan;  now  he  attributed  his  defeat  to  what  he  was  pleased  to  eall  "the  shamefhl  conduct  of  the  trafia 
the  left,''  couimandi'd  by  Breckinridge.  And  Jefferson  Davis,  In  order  to  shield  from  censure  thia,  Us  attm 
and  Ihvorite,  disparaged  his  troops,  who  fooght  as  gallantly  and  successfully  as  the  bad  managemeat  tf  M 
eommonder  would  allow.'  '-  It  Is  bolIeTed,"  Davis  said, '  that  if  the  troops  who  yielded  to  tha  aaaaolt  [HsA^ 
had  fought  with  tha  valor  which  they  had  displayed  on  previous  occasions,  and  which  was  maniftsted  ta  ife 
battle  in  the  other  parts  ef  the  line,  the  enemy  would  hare  been  repulsed  with  very  great  slaughter,  mit 
country  would  luve  escaped  the  misfortnne,  and  the  army  th*  Di«rtUlcati«H>i  of  the  flnt  dcAat  tbat  hm  loriM 
ftom  misconduct  by  the  troops."— Pollard's  Third  Ytar<>ftk»  Var,  IM. 

*  Gross's  brigade  Tlslte<l  the  battle-field  of  Chickamauga  for  the  purpose  of  burying  tlw  DbIm  4aa<«la 
Bragg  bad  tnhnmanly  left  to  decay  on  the  surtece.   The  name  of  each  soldier  thus  buried.  ihiasiM  Hi 
ascertained,  was  placed  upon  a  board  at  the  head  of  his  graVe,  with  the  nuiuber  of  his  regimesL 

*  "Considering  the  strength  of  the  rebel  position  and  the  difilculty  of  storming  his  Intra  _ 
Ilalleck,  "  the  Battle  of  Chattanooga  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  in  hiaury.    BWail^^Vttt 
ofllcerB  and  men  exhibit  great  skill  and  daring  In  their  operations  In  the  field,  bnt  the  hIgbMt  pnlwlldi*' 
tn  the  commanding  general  for  his  admirable  dispositions  for  dislodging  the  enemy  fl«a  a  | 
impregnable," 
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eaat  or  kboxtillb.-opsbations  on  the  coasts  or  the  cabounab  and 

OEOBOIA. 

E  left  Burnside  in  Knoxville,  closely  besieged  by  Long- 
street.'  His  head-quarters  were  at  the  pleasant  brick 
mansion  of  Mr.  Crozier,  on  Gay  Street,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  town.  During  the  dark  days  of  the  siege 
his  bearing  toward  the  citizens  and  his  soldiers — kind, 
generous,  and  humane — won  for  him  the  profound 
respect  of  all,  even  the  most  rebellious.  He  visited  the 
families  of  Dr.  Brownlow,  Mr.  Maynard,  Colonel  Bax- 
ter, Colonel  Temple,  and  other  prominent  citizens  who 
were  then  exiles  from  their  homes,  and  gave  them  every  comfort  and  encouiv 
agement  in  his  power ;  and  at  the  office  of  the  £hoxville  Whig,  Brownlow's 
newspaper,  through  which  that  stanch 
Unionist  had  so  long  and  effectively 
fulminated  his  scathing  thunderbolts 
of  wrath  against  secessionists  and 
rebels,  Bumside's  orders,  and  other 
printing,  was  done  by  willing  Union 
hands.  In  the  lurid  light  of  the  Civil 
War,  that  long,  low  building,  in  an 
obecore  alley,  looms  up  into  historical 
importance.  Who  shall  estimate  the 
valae  of  the  influence  of  that  sheet, 
which  went  out  daily  from  its  walls, 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  East  Ten- 
nessee? 

Bumside's  forces,  ad  we  have  observed,  were  well  intrenched,  and  he  had 
little  to  fear,  excepting  a  failure  of  his  supplies.     He  was  cheered  with-hope, 

because  of  his .  confidence  in 
Grant,  that  aid  would  come 
before  they  were  exhausted. 
Longstreet,  doubting  Bragg's 
ability  to  cope  with  his  new 
adversary,  anxiously  pressed 
forward  the  siege,  with  the 
mistaken  idea  that  starvation 
would  compel  a  surrender  in 
»  fey  days.    He  was  diligent  in  closing  every  avenue  of  supply,  and  in 

>  SMpage  lis. 
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these  efforts  Bkirmisbes  frequently  occurred,  for  sorties  were  nude  from  the 
trenches.'  Finally,  on  the  25th,  the  day  when  the  Ns^tionals  were  carrTiitt 
the  Missionaries'  Ridge,  he  threw  a  considerable  force  across  the  Holitoi, 
near  Armstrong's  (his  head-quarters),'  to  seize  the  heights,  south  of  theriTcr. 
that  commanded  Knoxville.  Quite  a  severe  struggle  ensued,  in  which  tht 
Confederates  were  worsted.     They  succeeded,  however,  in  seizing  anoUm 

r  knob,  lower  down, 
which  rises  abont  OBt- 
hundred  and  fi^ieei 
above  the  river,  udio 
plaiy<ed  a  b^tay  «it 
that  it  dbmaaJki 
Fort  Saodett,  ht 
hundred  yards  lortli 
of  it.  This  adTSBb^ 
had  just  been  gvned. 
and  the  besiegen  -wm 
.^"'^*-..  ■'^-^■-  huzzaing    with   de- 

m,  BouTOK,  xiu.  AMm«o«a'».'  light,  when  infomution 

reached  Longstreet  of 
Bragg's  defeat  at  Chattanooga.  He  well  knew  that  columns  from  GnurtV 
victorious  aiiny  would  soon  be  upon  his  rear,  so  he  determined  to  take  Kdoi- 
ville  by  storm  before  aid  could  reach  Bumsidc.  He  was  now  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  troops  under  Generals  Sam.  Jones,  Carter,  "  MudwiD ' 
Jackson,  and  "  Cerro  Gordo  "  Williams,  and  he  could  expect  no  more.  For 
thirteen  days  he  had  been  wasting  strength  in  pressing  an  unsncceaaftl 
siege,  and  from  that  moment  he  must  grow  weaker.  Bumside  was  cheocd 
by  the' same  news  that  made  Longstreet  desponding,  and  he  resolved  to 
resist  the  besiegers  to  the  last  extremity. 

Such  was  the  situation  Of  affairs,  when,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Satmdij 

night,*  the  air  cold  and  raw,  the  sky  black  with  clouds,  and  ^ 

"law*     darkness  thick,  Longstreet   proceeded  to  attack  Fort  Sanden. 

then  occupied  by  the  Twenty-ninth  Massachusetts,  Seventy-olk 

New  York,  two  companies  of  the  Second  and  one  of  the  Twentieth  Mtf 

gan.    The  fort  was  bastioned,  and  the  northwest  was  the  salient  oftk 

angle,  the  point  seen  in  the  engraving  on  the  next  page.     In  front  of  it  tke 

woods  had  been  cleared  <Jver  several  acres,  sloping  gently  to  a  ravine  R«« 

■  Wlien  tho  s1cg«  oommeneed  there  waft  In  Uie  eommlfluiy  department  little  more  tlun  one  dij'i  ntkK 
ud  BnppUes  could  then  be  received  onljr  from  the  south  aide  of  tlie  Boliton,  *cn»*  >  pontoon  bddfciwkr 
holding  tho  arpnace  of  approach  to  Knoxvllleon  the  north  aide  of  the  river.  Bnruide'aeffona  wtniknOtli 
keeping  open  the  eountty  between  the  Holaton.and  the  French  Brood,  and  eytrj  attenptef  latfUnHtttti 
it  waa  promptly  met  A  oonaldenble  qnantltf  of  com  and  wheat,  and  aome  porlc,  waa  Ma^flrtlaaliitl  Av- 
▼tlle,  hnt  almost  fW)m  the  beginning  of  the  siege  the  soldiers  were  oompelled  to  sntoalBt  «■  Mf  aa4fHts 
rations,  without  ooffee  or  sugar.  Indeed,  daring  the  last  few  daf  a  of  the  slage,  the  hraad  of  ArirMf  ■H" 
waa  made  of  clear  bran. 

Longstreet  tried  to  break  the  pontoon  bridge,  by  sending  down  the  swift  ennwatft— >^>ftJ^^^' 
hmry  raft  Captain  Poe,  Bnmslde'a  able  engineer,  advised  of  this  work,  atretebed  an  Im  ciUe  serM  t> 
Uolston  alMTe  tha  bridge,  a  thousand  feet  In  length,  and  farther  op  the  river  he  oanstmcCod  a  booa  of  hfs 
These  foiled  the  attempt*  of  the  Confederates  to  deatrojr  the  puntooa  hridfew 

*  See  page  157.' 

'  This  Is  from  a  aketoh  by  the  aatbor,  takea  trom  the  ploixa  of  Ur.  AmatroBg^  hoasa.  na  kiakiia 
over  the  low  point  of  land  nronnd  which  tha  Holaton  sweepa,  Is  the  one  on  wUoli  the  Canfedente*  plists*  *■ 
battery  that  commanded  Fort  Saodera. 
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thirty  to  eighty  rods  in  front  were  rifle-pits  and  abatis  for  the  shelter  and 
tue  of  the  advanced  line,  should  it  be  driven  back ;  and  between  these  and 
the  fort  strong  wires  were  stretched  from  stump  to  stump,  a  foot  above  the 


TOW  noa  roBT  baudbu.' 


ground,  in  an  entangling  net-work  that  would  trip  and  confuse  a  storming 
pMty.     The  armament  of  the  fort  consisted  of  four  J20-pounder  Parrott  guns, 
forming  the  battery  of  Lieutenant  Benjamin,  Bumside's  chief  of  artillery ; 
four  light  12-pounder8,  forming  Buckley's  battery,  and  two  three-inch  guns. 
All  that  was  done  by  Longstreet  on  the  night  of  the. attack  was  to  drive 
in  the  National  advance,  and  seize  and  hold  the  rifle-pits.     Just 
after  six  o'clock  the  next  morning*  he  opened  a  furious  cannonade     '  '^^**' 
from  his  batteries  in  advance  of  Armstrong's.     This  was  answered 
by  Roemer's  battery,  on  College  Hill,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a  tremen- 
dous yell  from  the  Confederates,  as  they  rushed  forward  at  the  double-quick 
to  storm  the  fort..*    These  were  picked  men,  the  flower  of  Longstreet's 
anny ;  and,  in  obedience  to  orders,  one  brigade  pressed  forward  to  the  close 
aassalt,  two  brigades  supporting  it,  while  two  others  watched  the  National 
line,  and  kept  up  a  continual  fire.    The  tumult  was  awful  for  a  few  minutes, 
for  it  was  composed  of  the  yells  of  voices,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  thun- 
der of  cannon,  and  the  screams  of  shells.    The  charging  party  moved  swiftly 
forward  to  the  abatis,  which  somewhat  confused  their  line.    The  wire  net; 
work  was  a  worse  obstacle,  apd  whole  companies  were  prostrated  by  it^ 
While   they  were  thus  bewildered,  the  double-shotted  guns  of  General 
Perrero,  the  skillful  commander  of  the  fort,  were  playing  fearfully  on  the 
Confederates,  under  the  direction  of  Benjamin.     Yet  the  assailants  pressed 
on,  gained  the  ditch,  and  attempted  to  scale  the  parapet.     One  officer  (Col- 
onel  McElroy)  actually  gained  the  summit,  tuiA  planted  the  flag  of  the 
Thirteenth  Mississippi  there,  but  a  moment  afterward  his  body,  pierced  by  a 

1  Tbta  Is  tram  k  sketch  mula  by  tli«  antbor  in  the  spring  of  136£,  looliln;  In  tlie  direction  of  Longstncft 
ippmarli.  Below  the  single  binl  is  seen  Ix>ngstreet's  hesd-qasrtera — Armstrong's.  Below  the  two  birils,  in  the 
mUldla-frroiind,  wu  Ibc  pl*ce«f  Longstreet's  pHndpol  bitteries.  In  sdranco  of  Armstrong's.  The  man  and  dng, 
is  front,  are  oo  tbe  bastion  where  the  principal  assnnlt  was  made.  The  stnmps  to  which  the  wires  mentloBed 
in  th«  text  were  attached,  and  some  of  the  net-work,  wu  jet  there  when  the  sketch  ws(  made. 

■  The  storming  party  consisted  of  three  brigades  of  Ccncial  McLans's  lll^^»ln»—W^ll ford's,  Cobb's,  and 
ITimips'ft,  an  Ot-orplans;  OenerrtHtnnphrej'g'Bhrlpide  of  Mlssisstppisns,  nndsbrljPTde  composed  of  tire  reuialim 
of  A  n'lerson's  and  Bryant's,  eonslsting  of  Snnth  Carolina  and  Ocnrzia  regiments.  The  leader  of  the  Mississippi 
tarvopa  was  the  present  (IMS)  OoTemor  Hampbreys  of  Mlsslssl:<pl 
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dosen  ballets,  rolled,  with  his  flag,  into  the  ditch,  which  Benjamin's  guns  in 
the  salient  swept  with  a  murderous  enfilading  fire.  That  hero  actually  took 
shells  in  his  hand,  ignited  the  fuses,  and  threw  them  over  into  the  ditch  with 
terrible  effect.  The  storm  was  too  heavy  for  the  assailants  there,  and  about 
three  hundred  of  them  surrendered.  Then  the  assault  ceased.  Fort  Sanders 
was  saved,  and  with  it,  without  doubt,  Knoxville,  and  possibly  Burnside's 
army.!  Longstreet  had  promised  his  soldiers  that  they  should  dine  in 
Knoxville  that  day;  but  they  were  otherwise  engaged,  in  burying  their 
dead  outside  of  its  defenses,  by  permission  of  General  Bumside,  who  lent 
them  ambulances  to  remove  the  bodies  of  their  comrades  within  the  Confed- 
erate lines. 

While  Bumside  was  thus   resisting  Longstreet,  heavy   columns   were 
moving  to  assist  him.     So  soon  as  he  was  assured  of  victory  at  Chattanooga, 
on  the  night  of  the  25th,'  General  Grant  ordered  General  Granger,    . 
with   his  own    (Fourth)   corps,  and   detachments   from   others, 
twenty  thousand  strong,  to  re-enforce  Bumside.     Sherman  was  ordered  in 
the  same  direction,  so  as  to  make  the  business  of  relief  surely  successful,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  30th  he  was  at  Charleston,  where  the  East  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  railway  crosses  the  Hiawassee  River.     There  was  also  Howard, 
Daris,  and  Blair,  who  had  concentrated  at  Cleveland  the  day  before ;  and 
there  Sherman  received  orders  from  Grant  to  take  command  of  all  the  troops 
moving  to  the  relief  of  Knoxville,  and  to  press  forward  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble.    This  was  done.    Tlie  army  crossed  the  Hiawassee  the  next  morning, 
and  pushed  on  toward  Loudon,  Howard  in  advance,  to  save  the  pontoon 
bridge  there.    The  Confederates  stationed  at  that  point  bumed  it  when 
Howard  approached,  and  fled,*  and  Sherman's  entire  force,  includ- 
ing Gi-anger's  troops,  was  compelled  to  move  along  the  south 
side   of  the  river,  with  the  expectation  of  crossing  Burnside's  bridge   at 
Knox\'ille.     Sherman  sent  forward  his  cavalry,  which  entered  the  Union 
lines  on  the  3d,  when  Longstreet,  finding  his  flank  turned  and  an  over- 
whelming force  of  adversaries  near,  raised  the  siege  and  retreated  toward 
Rnssellville,  in  the  direction   of  Virginia,  pursued   by  Burnside's   forces. 
Tfans  ended  the  Siege'  of  Knoxvili-e,  a  day  or  two  before  the  beginning  of 
which  occurred  the  memorable  raid  of  General  Averill  upon  the  railway  east 
of  it,   already  mentioned.'    Bumside  issued*  a  congratulatory 
order  to  his  troops  after' Longstreet's  flight,*  and  a  few  days 
aflerward  '  another  was  promulgated,  which  directed  the  naming 
of  the  forts  and  batteries  at  Knoxville,  that  constituted  its  defenses,  in  honor 
of  oflicers  who  fell  there.* 

>  The  gronnd  In  front  of  tb«  fort  was  strewn  with  the  dead  and  wounded.  In  the  dftcli,  alone,  were  over 
two  bnndred  dead  and  wounded,  Inclading  two  colonels — HcElroy,  of  the  Thirteenth  Mississippi,  and  Thnmae, 
of  Che  Sixteenth  Georgia— I^IUed.  "In  this  terrible  ditch,"  says  a  Confederate  historian,  "the  dead  i^eie  piled 
sf^bt  or  ten  feet  deep.  lo  c/)iTiparatlTely  an  instant  of  time  we  lost  700  men,  In  killed,  wounded,  ond  prisoners. 
NoT«r,  excepting  at  Gettysburg,  was  there  in  the  history  of  the  war  a  disaster  adorned  with  the  glory  of  sneh 
devoted  courage,  as  Longstreet's  repuls*  at  Knoiville."— Pollard's  TlUrd  Year  of  tlie  War,  168.  The  Notional 
.tow  in  the  fort  was  only  eight  kllieil  and  seven  wonnded.  Pollard  says:  "  The  Yankees  lost  not  more  than 
twenty  men  killeil  and  wonnded."    The  entire  Union  loss  in  the  assault  was  about  one  hundred. 

*  Seepage  118. 

*  "The  Army  of  the  Ohio,"  ho  said,  "has  nobly  guarded  the  loyal  region  it  redeemed  from  its  oppressors, 
«|4  rendered  the  heroic  defense  of  Knoxrille  memorable  in  the  nnnnls  of  the  war." 

*  Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  the  forts  and  batteries,  thiir  iiosition  and  their  names,  as  mentioned  in  Ban- 
aUeli  order :    Battery  Ifoblt,  sooth  of  Kingston  road,  in  memory  of  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  William  Noble, 
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With  the  re-enforcements  brought  by  Granger,  Bamside  felt  able  to  oopt 
with  Longstreet,  and  advised  the  return  of  Sherman's  troops  to  KnoxviBe, 
because  Bi-agg,  informed  of  the  weakness  of  that  post  on  account  of  tbdt 
absence,  might  return  in  force  and  place  it  in  great  peril,  at  least  Shermu 
accordingly  fell  back,  and  before  the  close  of  December  his  troops  wete  n 
winter  qiiarters  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga.  Bragg  had  already  Ixn 
relieved  of  command,  at  his  own  request,  his  forces  turned  over  to  tlw 
equally  incompetent  Hardee,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  commission  was  given  to 
the  former,  which  charged  him  "  with  the  conduct  of  the  military  operaUoM 
of  the  Confederacy." '  Already  the  hearts  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  land  wen 
overflowing  with  joy  and  gratitude  because  of  the  victories  at  Chattanoogi 
and  Knoxville.     The  President  recommended*  them  to  meet  ii 

*  w«.''     *'*^'''  i^spective  places  of  worship,  and  render  united  thanks  to 

God  "for  the  great  advancement  of  the  National  cause;"  andii 

a  brief  letter  to  Grant,*  he  thanked  that  soldier  and  his  men  i* 

their  skill  and  bravery  in  securing  a  "  lodgment  at  Chattanooga  and  Knu- 

•  De  17     vi^l®-"     Congress  voted  thanks  and  a  gold  medal  for  Grant,'  lod 

directed  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  cause  the  latter  to  k 
struck  "  with  suitable  em'blems,  devices,  and  mscriptions."  Grant  was  the 
recipient  of  other  tokens  of  r^ard  of  various  kinds ;  and  the  Legislatora 
of  New  York  and  Ohio  voted  him  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  tkn 
great  States. 

Ths  writer  visited  the  theater  of  events  recorded  in  this  and  the  two 
chapters  immediately  preceding  it,  in  the  spring  of  1 866.  He  left  Mnrftnt- 
boro'  on  the  jnoming  of  the  10th  of  May,'  with  his  traveling  compaiiioai 
already  mentioned  (Messrs.,  Dreer  and  Greble),  jind  went  by  railway  to 
Chattanooga.  It  was  a  very  interesting  journey,  for  along  the  entire  roott, 
at  brief  intervals,  we  saw  vestiges  of  the  great  war  in  the  form  of  forts, 
intrenchments,  rifle-pijs,  block-houses,  chimneys  of  ruined  dwellings,  battered 
trees,  and  the  marks  of  wide-spread  desolation.  The  block-houses  were  a» 
spicuous,  and  sometimes  picturesque,  features  in  the  landscape,  and  each  one 
had  a  stirring  history  of  its  own.  One  of  these,  at  Normandy  (of  which  the 
sketch  on  the  next  page  is  a  representation),  built  by  a  detachment  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  New  York,  under  Captain  Richard  Titus,  was  a  good 
specimen.  We  noticed  it  just  at  the  opening  of  a  deep  cove  in  the  hill*  it 
the  southern  verge  of  the  Duck  River  Valley,  and- from  that  point  to  Chatti- 

Second  Mlcblgiui.  ^rt  BifinfftOH,  at  Uw  College,  ia  m*marj  ol  Hi(tor  ComeUos  Bjiagtoa,  Secaad  HkUpa 
Batttry  Oalpin,  rost  of  StcoikI  Crir«k,  In  roemoiy  of  Llentonnnt  Oslpln.  B««ond  Michigan,  fbri  CimtbA,» 
Bammit  Hill,  In  memoiy  of  Lleutea«at.Colonel  Comstock,  8«Tpnt««nth  Michlgmn.  BatteiyWithU,  vMt  rf<<>7 
Street,  In  memnry  of  Cnptnin  WiltBie,  Twentieth  Michigan,  tort  JjHHU»(,ion  SiHitk,  on  Temperuoe  BUI,* 
memory  of  Lii-ulenant  Hnntington  Smith,  Twentieth  MIchlgnn.  Butter;/  Cliflon  Let,  eut  of  Kin-t  T1. 8ailH.t 
memory  of  Captain  Clifton  Lee,  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Illinola  Mounti-d  Infantry.  Tort  /H/Anttbeextn« 
rtatern  polntof  the  Union  Ilnc^  In  memory  of  Captain  Hill,  TwellUt  Kvntncky  CaTilry.  Batttiy  Ftant,» 
Vlint  nill,  in  nieinnry  nf  Uentenont  and  Adjutant  C  W.  Feama,  Forty-Dflh  Ohio  Mnanted  Inbabr.  MUT 
ZofUner,  between  Fort  Sandera  and  Second  Creek,  in  memory  of  Lieutenant  Frank  Zoelloer,  Second  MleUpa 
BiiUtry  Sttarman,  in  the  gorge  bttveen  Tem|ierance  Hill  and  Midirey'a  Bill,  in  memory  of  Licntemnt WIIIb« 
Stearman,  Thtrtrenth  Kentucky.  Fort  Stanley^  comprising:  all  the  worka  on  the  central  hill  on  the  aoiitk  ^ 
of  the  rlTcr,  In  memory  of  Captain  C.  B.  Stanley.  Forty-flfih  Ohio  Manntc<l  Inthntry.  SuUtry  BtVifAt. 
between  Ony  Street  and  FIrat  Creek,  in  memory  of  Lieutenant  J.  BOllngaley,  Serenteentli  Michigan.  /«< 
Mglty,  comprialng  all  the  worka  on  the  hill  weat  of  the  railway  embankment,  loDth  aide  ct  the  rirer.  In  ■»•■■ 
«ry  of  Captain  Joel  P.  HIgley.  /brl  JXekenon,  comprialng  all  the  worka  between  Fort  Stanley  and  fort  HIr 
ley.  in  memnry  of  Captain  Jonathan  DIekeraon,  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Ill!nola  Mounted  Infimlry. 
<  See  page  141  *  See  page  SS8.  Tolaiac  U. 
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A  VISIT  TO  CHATTANOOGA.  177 

nooga  similar  structures  were  frequently  seen.  We  passed  by  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Tullahoma,  dined  at  Decherd,  and  in  the  afternoon  descended  the 
Big  Crow  Creek  hollow,  in  the  Cumberland  mountains,  to  Stevenson,  where 
we  remained  long  enough  to  visit  Battery 
Ikrker,  in  front  of  it.  It  was  a  strong 
work;  that  covered  the  village  and  its  ap- 
prosches,  and  had  within  its  heavy  earth- 
walls  a  very  8ubsta.ntial  citadel,  octagonal 
in  form,  and  made  of  logs,  after  the  manner 
of  the  block-honses.  Stevenson  was  then 
almost  entirely  a  village  of  shanties,  stanil- 
ing  among  the  rains  of  a  once  pleasant 
town,  on  a  slope  at  the  foot  of  a  high  rocky  mountain. 

Passing  on  from  Stevenson,  we  observed  many  earth-works  and  block- 
honses;  and  at  each  end  of  the  temporary  railway  bridge  at  Bridgeport, 
where  we  crossed  the  Tennessee  River,  we  noticed  heavy  redoubts.  At 
Shellmound  we  entered  the  mountain  region  south  of  the  Tennessee.  The 
road  gradually  ascended,  and  in  some  places  skirted  the  margin  of  the 
river,  high  above  its  bed.  We  soon  reached  one  of  the  deep  mountain 
goi^es  through  which  Hooker  passed,'  and  crossed  it  upon  delicate  trestle- 
work  two  hundred  feet  in  air  above  the  stream  that  passed  through  it,  the 
whole  trembling  fearfully  as  our  heavy  train  moved  over  it  at  a  very  slow 
pace.  Then  we  were  among  the  lofty  hills  of  the  Raccoon  mountains,  and  in 
a  little  while  descended  by  a  gentle  grade  into  Lookout  Valley,  crossed  the 
Lookout  Creek  at  Wanhatchie,  swept  along  the  margin  of  the  Tennessee, 
at  the  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  arrived  at  Chattanooga  at  sunset,  where 
we  took  lodgings  at  the  Crutchfield  House. 

A  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Van  Horn,  post-chaplain 
at  Chattanooga,  gave  us  a  valuable  friend,  and  a  competent  guide  to  his- 
torical places  during  the  two  or  three  days  we  were  in  that  town  and  its 
vicinity.  He  was  then  in  charge  of  the  National  Cemetery  near  Chatta- 
nooga, laid  out  under  his  directions,  into  which  he  was  collecting  the  bodies 
of  Union  soldiers  from  the  battle-fields  of  Southeastern  Tennessee  and 
Northern  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  from  posts  and  stations  within  a  circle 
fix)m  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  radius.  Mr.  Van  Horn  was  residing,  with 
his  family,  in  the  house  not  far  from  Grant's  head-quarters,'  which  both 
Thomas  and  Sherman  had  occupied  as  such — a  pleasant  embowered  dwelling, 
unscathed  by  the  storm  of  war  that  swept  over  the  town.  He  kindly  offered 
to  accompany  us  to  all  places  of  interest  around  Chattanooga ;  and  on  the 
morning  after  our  arrival  we  were  seated  with  him  in  his  light  covered 
wagon,  drawn  by  his  spirited  horses,  "  Jpseph  Hooker"  and  "John  Brown." 
We  first  rode  to  the  summit  of  Cameron's  Hill,  ain  alluvial  bluff  between  the 
iown  and  the  river,  which  rises  to  an  altitude  of  about  three  hundred  feet. 
From  its  top  we  had  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  country  around,  including 
ilmost  the  entire  battle-field  on  Lookout  Mountain  and  along  the  Mission- 

'  This  ahoirs  the  eleratton  of  the  block-honw,  irith  the  entrooee  to  its  bomb-proof  mi>g*iln«  In  the  moand 
«neath  It  It  was  constructed  of  hewn  logs  fhim  16  to  20  inches  In  thickness,  with  which  wtlU  ttom  three  tu 
ym  feet  In  thickness  were  constmcted.  The  lover  stoiy  was  pierced  for  cannon,  and  the  upper  story,  or  tower, 
T  musketry. 

*  8e«  p«ge  19Z  <  See  ft*  Ul- 
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aries'  Ridge.     It  received  its  name  from  its  owner,  Mr.  Cameron,  an  artiit 
from  Philadelphia,  who,  in  the  pleasant  wood  that  covered  it,  built  a  house, 

and  there  enjoyed  the 
laxory  of  a  deligfatfid 
climate  and  pictaresqoe 
scenery.  When  the  war 
broke  out  he  left  his 
home.      The   hill  waE 
Boon    stripped    of  its 
trees,       scarred       by 
trenches,  and  crowned 
with  a  heavy  battery, 
built  by  Bragg;  and  a 
week  before  our  visit 
his  house  was  bomed 
by      accident        Tlie 
ruined  walls  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  on  page  168. 
From  Cameron's  Hill  we  rode  to  the  Cemetery,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Missionaries'  Ridge,  where  Chaplain  Van  Horn  officiated  at  the  funeral  of 
the  child  of  a  captain  at  the  post.     When  the  solemn  service  was  over  we 
carefully,  examined  the  Cemetery  grounds  and  the  holy  work  going  on  there 
under  the  direction  of  the  chaplain.    The  Cemetery  was  beautifully  laid  out 
in  the  form  of  a  shield,  on  an  irregular 
knoll,  wjiose  snmmit  is  forty  or  fifty  feet 
above  the  surrounding   plain.      It   was 
arranged  in  sections,  the  graves  close  by 
the  side  of  each  other  in  rows,  with  grav- 
eled walks  between.    In  the  center,  on 
the  top  of  the  knoll,  was  a  space  reserved 
for  a  monument,  in  commemoration  of 
the   martyrs  whose   remains  would    be 
around  it.      The  •  receiving-vault,  as  we 
have  already   observed,'  was   a   natural 
cave,  in  which  we  saw  the  coffins  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  the  Union   raiders 
hung  at  Atlanta.    On  the  summit  just 
above  it,  was  made  the  sketch  of  Orchard 
Knob  and  the  Missionaries'  Ridge,  on  page 
161,  at  the  time  of  this  visit.     Then  several  hundred  bodies  were  already 
gathered  into  the  Cemetery,  and  that  number  of  the  tenants  has  since  in- 
creased to  thousands.' 

.On  Friday  morning,*  Mr.  Van  Home  took  ns  to  the  battle-ground  of 

•  uar  11      Chickamauga,  with  w-hich  he  was  well  acquainted,  having  been  a 

ista  '     participant  in  the  action  there,  and  since  then  an  explorer  of  it 


rLAH  OP  omanBT  at  outtaxoooa. 


I  TU*  hooM  wu  OB  Walnnt  Street,  noar  Fort  Sherman.  It  Mongad  to  an  EagUaboiaa  i 
vba  had  aapoiuad  the  oaoM  of  tba  OoaMsrataa. 

*  See  page  SOI,  Tolame  It. 

•  Aeeordliif  to  the  report  of  the  Qiurtenna(tar.OeiieniI,  muler  the  title  of  "Boll  of  Heat 
vere,  a  fev  montba  after  onr  Tlilt,  (,(!8  bodlea  buried  in  that  eemetny,  of  whom  ^M  «■•  i 
whole  nnmbar,  TIS  wne  colored. 
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in  search  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead.'  Wc  passed  through  RossviUe  Gap,  and 
traveled  the  Lafeyette  road,  visiting  on  the  way  the  position  of  General 
Thomas,  near  Kelly's  Farm,*  and  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mill'  We  rode  on  to 
Crawfish  Spring,*  and 
there,  in  the  cool  shad- 
ow of  the  trees,  by  the 
Bide  of  that  ■wonderful 
fountain  of  sweet  water, 
we  lunched  and  rested. 
Then  we  returned  by 
another  road  a  part  of 
the  way,  bat  again  pass- 
ed through  Ross's  Gap, 
when  the  sketch  of  the 
eminent  chiers  house  on 
page  V26  was  made. 
We  returned  to  Chatta- 
nooga in  time  to  make 
a  drawing  of  the  superb 
block-house  there,  near  the  railway  st.ation,  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful 
of  any  built  by  the  National  troops. 

On  Saturday  we  ascended  Lookout  Mountain  by  the  zigzag  road  from 
Chattanooga  Valley,  a  part  of  the  way  on  fbot,  and  a  part  in  an  ambulance 
kindly  furnished  us,  with  horses  and  a  boy-driver,  by  Captain  Wainright,  the 


BLOOE-BOOSI  AT  CBATTAIIOOO*. 


■sDousT  an  LooKoin  umrttzM. 

post  quartermaster.  It  was  a  slow,  tedious,  and  wearisome  journey ,  and  it 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  reached  good  quarters  at  the  hotel  in 
Suramertown,'  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  where  we  spent  the  night,  and 
a  greater  portion  of  the  next  day.     We  had  time  before  twilight  to  walk  out 

'  The  bodlM  were  bnrlcd  here  nnd  there,  all  oyer  the  hitttle-fleld,  where  they  feTL  The  method  pnrsned  hx 
Ur  Vin  Hnme  In  seftrcbing  fur  them,  woi  to  hare  one  hundred  men  move  in  a  line  abronst,  about  three  feet 
^pert,  through  the  woods  and  oTcr  the  cleare<l  ground  where  the  hnttle  was  fonght  first  marking  the  grave* 
found,  and  thfn  dlstntrning  the  remains.  Hiring  thns  swept  tn  one  direction,  they  wheeled,  making  the  man 
»Ml  the  space  jnst  gone  orer,  the  pivot,  and  In  the  tame  manner  moving  in  the  other  direction.  In  ihls  way 
•he  entire  hattle-lleld  was  travened. 

'See  page  131  >  See  page  1S4.  <  See  pure  188.  '.Sue  map  on  page  188. 
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to  the  extreme  rocky  point  of  the  palisades  overlooking  Chattanooga,  and 
sketch  the  remains  of  Stevenson's  redoubt ; '  visit  the  photographic  establish- 
ment on  the  verge  of  the  cliff,  where  we  procured  many  views  of  tlw 
region,  and  to  go  to  the  strong  fort  of  pentagonal  form,  with  a  citadel  of 
logs,  which  was  constructed  by  National  troops  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
after  the  Confederates  were  driven  away.  On  the  highest  point  of  the  crest, 
near  the  fort,  was  the  Confederate  signal  station,  which  commanded  the 
Missionaries'  Ridge  in  the  range  of  vision  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  "  signal 
tower,"  composed  of  a  tree  and  a  platform,  were  yet  there. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  rode  out  to  the  National  barracks,  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  where  an  institution  of  learning  for  young  men  and  women 

was  about  to  be  opened,  through  the  liberality 
of  Christopher  R.  Roberts,  of  New  York, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Edward  F.  Wil- 
liams, who,  with  a  corps  of  teachers,  had 
arrived  at  Summertown  the  previous  evening. 
Passing  on,  we  visited  the  sites  of  the  en- 
campments of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
regular  infantry,  one  of  which  occupied  Rock 
City,  already  mentioned.  Still  farther  on, 
at  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from  Sum- 
mertown, we  came  to  Lula's  Creek,  and  vigited 
the  famous  Lula's  Lake  and  Falls,  and  Lola's 
Bath,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  among 
scenery  of  the  wildest  grandeur.  That  stream, 
and  its  picturesque  surroundings  with  Lula's 
Lake,  and  Falls,  and  Bath,  were  famous  in  the 
legends  and  romances  of  the  Cherokees,  which 
told  of  the  strange  events  of  the  life  of  Lnla, 
a  charming  Indian  maiden.  We  cannot  stop 
to  rehearse  them  here,  and  will  only  record  the  prosaic  fact  that  we  retunied 
to  Summertown  to  dinner,  and  enjoyed  for  an  hour  or  more  the  pleasure  of 
the  grand  panorama  from  that  point,  embracing  mountain-peaks,  in  North 
Carolina,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  distant ;  Buzzard's  Roost,  in  the  diiw- 
tion  of  Atlanta ;  the  whole  line  of  the  Missionaries'  Ridge ;  the  Valley  and 
town  of  Chattanooga ;  the  winding  Tennessee,  and  the  near  mountain  ranges 
in  every  direction.  "We  descended  to  the  valley  in  time  to  reach  Chatta- 
nooga before  sunset.  On  the  following  morning  we  went  southward  by  rail- 
way, in  the  track  of  Sherman's  march  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta.  That 
journey,  and  our  visit  to  Knoxville  and  its  vicinity,  we  will  consider  here- 
after. " 

Let  us  now  turn  again  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  consider  events  there 
after  the  departure  of  Burnside  from  North  Carolina  to  join  McClellan  on 
the  Peninsula,*  and  the  seizure  of  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  from  Edisto  Island,  a  little  below  Charleston,  to  St.  Augustine.' 


nOHAI.   TKMB. 


'  See  page  179.  This  battery  commtDded  Chattanoogn;  also  Moccasin  Point,  Dpon  which  It  mtriit  thn* 
pinnging  shot  It  wa»  one  of  the  gnns  of  this  battery  which  was  dismonnted  hy  the  one  on  MocraMn  rots'. 
t«MM>fe4t  bflow,  and  a  mile  distant  In  a  straight  line,  montlooed  on  page  16S. 

'  Se;  page  SIS,  Tulome  II.  *  S««  page  tO,  Tolwne  IL 
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FOSTXK'S  HIAD-QUAETXHg  AT  KOBEniAD  OITT.' 


'  Sept  & 


General  Bamside  left  General  Foster  in  command  of  the  troops  in  North 
Carolina,  and  for  awhile  he  had  his  head-quarters  at  Morehead  City.  He 
soon  established  them  at  New  Berne,  where  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  held, 
and  where,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  re-en- 
forcements began  to  ar- 
rive. The  sea-coast  of ' 
that  State  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  National 
'troops,  but  until  near 
the  close  of 
the  year* 
these  were  barely  suf- 
ficient to  hold  the  terri- 
tory agautst  attempts 
made  by  the  Confed- 
erates, now  and  then,  to  repossess  themselves  of  lost  posts.  One  of  these 
attempts  was  made  at  the  village  of  Washington,  on  the  Little  Pamlico 
River,  then  held  by  a  small  land  force  under  Colonel  Potter,'  and  two  gun- 
boats {Pickett  and  lAmisiand)  lying  in  the  stream  near.  The  post  was  sur- 
prised by  Confederate  cavalry  at  early  dawn  on  a  foggy  Septem- 
ber morning.*  These  swept  through  the  village  almost  unopposed 
at  first.  But  the  garrison  was  soon  under  arms,  and,  with  some  troops  which 
had  marched  out  to  go  to  another  point,  and  now  returned,  sustained  a  vig- 
orous street-fight  with  the  assailants  for  nearly  three  hours,  the  gun-boats  at 
the  same  time  giving  assistance,  until  the  Pickett  exploded.'  The  Confed- 
erates were  finally  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  thirty-three  men  killed  and  one 
hundred  wounded.    The  Union  loss  was  eight  killed  and  thirty-six  wounded. 

Foster  was  soon  satisfied  that  preparations  were  making  for  a  vigorous 
effort  to  drive  him  from  the  posts  in  his  possession,  and  as  re-enforcements 
were  now  strengthening  his  little  army,  he  resolved  to  strike  some  aggressive 
blows  that  might  intimidate  his  adversaries.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber,' he  moved  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  Washington,  and 
thence  marched,  by  way  of  Williamson  (near  which  he  had  a  skirmish),  for 
Hamilton,  on  the  Roanoke  River,  where  he  expected  to  find  some  Confed- 
erate armored  gun-boats  a-building.  He  was  disappointed;  so  be  marched 
inland  toward  Tarboro',  when,  being  informed  that  a  force  larger  than  his 
own  was  gathered  there,  he  turned  oceanward,  and  made  his  way  to  Ply- 
mouth, where  his  troops  were  embarked  for  New  Berne.  Little  of  import- 
ance was  accomplished  by  this  expedition,  excepting  the  liberation  of  several 
hundred  slaves. 

A  little  later  Foster  undertook  a  more  important  expedition  with  a  larger 
force.*    He  set  out  from  New  Berne  '  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
and  breaking   up  at  GoldsboroV  the  railway  that  connected 


'isei. 


'Dec  It 


>  This  U  a  Tiew  of  the  Hncon  House,  where  Foster  had  hts  heed-qnsrtets,  on  the  corner  of  ArundcII  and 
Klnth  Streets.    Beyond  It  Is  seen  Bogne  Sonnd  anil  Bo^e  Island.    Sre  page  811,  volume  It 

'  These  were  composed  of  a  company  of  the  Third  Kew  York  Artillery,  with  6  guns;  six  companies  of  cav- 
alry, two  companlcsof  the  First  North  Carolina,  and  two  of  the  Massachusetts  Twenty -fourth. 

'  By  this  explosion  nearly  twenty  persons  lost  their  Uvea. 

*  Bit  tant  eonslited  of  the  brigade  of  OenenI  Wenol,  of  Ftok'a  dlrlaton ;  die  brigadea  of  Oolonels  Amory, 
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Richmond  with  the  Oarolinas,  and  then  forming  a  junction  with  the  Natiowl 
forces  at  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.     He  moved  on  withont  much  hindenui«i 
other  than  that  of  felled  trees  and  broken  bridges,  until,  after  a 
slight  skirmish  of  his  cavalry,  under  Captain  Hall,  he  reached  the        ^^^ 
Southwest  Creek*    There  the  bridge  had  been  destroyed,  and 

StTTniMXi,  and  Lee ;  the  Thlnl  New  Tork  and  First  Shade  lelaad  Bttterlee,  with  Mettou  af  the  Twnljr^Urf 
tad  TweDtjr-foDith  Haw  Tork  Independent  Battcrlrs ;  wd  the  Third  New  Torlt  Ctralrr. 
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aboQt  two  thoBsand  CfA&derates,  with  three  pieces  of  artillery,  under 
€tonersl  Evans,  posted  on  the  opposite  bank,  disputed  his  passage.  These 
were  soon  routed  by  a  oharge  of  the  Ninth  New  Jersey,  assbted  by  a  flank 
BiOTement  by  the  Mghty-fifth  Pennsylvania.  Foster  then  pressed  on  toward 
Elnaiton,  skirmishing  heavily  on  the  way,  and  when  within  a  mile  of  that  vil- 
lage,* he  enconntered  a  larger  force  (about  six  thousand),  under  - 
Evans,  well  posted  between  the  Neuse  River  and  an  impassable '  ^^^'  ^*' 
swamp.  After  a  sharp  fight  the  Confederates  were  driven  across 
the  river.  Hiey  fired  the  bridge  behind  them,  but  the  flames  were  put  out, 
and  about  four  hundred  of  the  fugitives  were  made  prisoners,  with  eleven 
guns  and  a  large  amount  of  commissary  stores.  Evans  fled  through  the 
town,  re-formed  his  forces  two  miles  beyond  it,  and  commenced  a  retreat 
toward  Goldsboro',  before  Foster  could  bring  up  artillery  to  attack  Mm, 
The  latter  pressed  on  toward  Goldsboro',  the  objective  of  the  expedition, 
driving  the  Confederates  from  Whitehall,  and  distracting  theoa  by  feints, 
until,  near  his  goal,  he  was  checked '  by  a  heavy  force  under  Gen- 
eral G.  W.  %nith.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  destroying  the 
bridge  of  the  Weldon  and  Wilmington  railway,'  over  the  Neuse,  at  that 
place;  also  several  other  bridges,  about  six  miles  of  the  railway,  and  a 
half-finished  iron-clad  gun-boat.  Then  he  retreated  rapidly  to  New  Berne, 
having  lost  during  his  eight  days'  absence  with  his  troops,  five  hundred  and 
seven  men,  of  whom  ninety  were  killed.  The  Confederate  loss  was  near  nine 
hundred,  about  five  hundred  of  whom  were  prisoners. 

The  failure  of  Bumside  at  Fredericksburg  prevented  any  further  attempts 
of  Foster  to  establish  communication  with  the  National  forces  at  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  he  was  compelled  to  content  himself  with  sending  out  raid- 
ing expeditions  to  keep  the  Confederate  troops  in  that  region  so  well  em- 
ployed in  watching  the  railway  commanications  between  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  that  they  could  not  well  be  spared  to  re-enforce  Lee  or 
others.  At  the  middle  of  January,'  he  sent  out  Colonel  Mix, 
with  his  Third  New  York  Cavalry,  to  raid  through  the  counties  of  Onslow, 
Trent,  and  Jones.  For  five  days  those  troops  swept  over  that  region,  driv- 
ing Confederate  detachments  before  them,  capturing  prisoners,  mules,  and 
arms,  and  liberating  many  slaves. 

At  abont  this  time  Foster's  forces  were  greatly  diminished  by  the  with- 
drawal of  a  large  number  of  his  troops  to  assist  in  a  meditated  siege  of 
Charleston.  Yet  he  was  not  inactive.  During  the  first  ten  days  of  March 
be  sent  out  four  raiding  expeditions,  but  they  effected  no  other  important 
result  than  the  arousing  of  the  Confederates  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  con- 
centration of  a  considerable  force  under  General  D.  H.  Hill.  That  leader 
was  directed  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Longstreet,  before  Suffolk,* 
when  he  marched  in  force  upon  New  Berne,  and  with  twenty  gnns  attacked 
an  imfinished  earth-work  on  the  north  side  of  the  Neuse,  then  held  by  the 
Ninety-second  New  York.  Hill  was  repulsed,  when  he  turned  northward, 
and  marched  on  Little  Washington.    Foster  hastened  to  the  threatened  post 

'  This  mw  dectroyed  by  Ltentenut  G«>r^  W.  Onham,  of  the  Trenty-Uilrd  New  York,  assisted  by  lieu- 
touut  B.  N.  Main,  of  the  Seventeenth  Musoobiuetts,  after  wrenl  penons  who  had  attempted  the  wurk  had 
been  picked  off  by  ahaip-dwoten. 

'  See  page^Sl 
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by  water.     He  left  Greneral  Palmer  in  oommand  at  New  Berne,  and  sent  to 
General  Peck,  at  Suffolk,  for  aid.     Hill  soon  invested  the  place, 
and  on  the  30th  of  March*  demanded  its  surrender.     Foster 
refused,  and  a  siege  was  begun.     Batteries  wbre  erected  by  Hill  at  com- 
manding points,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  little  gan-ison  of  twelve  hundred 
men  was  cut  off  from  all  communication  outside  by  land  or  water,  excepUng 
through  the  precarious  methods  of  small  boats,  with  supplies,  making  their 
way  in  the  night,  or  by  some  bold  adventurer,  like  Captain  McDermot,  of 
the  gim-boat  Ca-ea,  who,  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  April,  volunteered  to  run 
the  blockade  of  the  Pamlico,  with  his  vessel  laden  with  ammunition.    Thu 
was  accomplished  at  great  risk,  for  the  besiegers  had  removed  all  stakes  aod 
buoys  from  the  river.     He  felt  his  way  cautiously,  and  restaked  the  channel 
^  as  he  went  on.     His  vessel  was  under  fire  nearly  all  night,  and 

was  somewhat  bruised ;  but,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,'  she 
passed  the  obstructions  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Confederate  batteriei, 
and  reached  Washington  in  safety. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  General  Spinola  led  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Little  Washington,  but  failed,  when  the  veteran  Fifth  Rhode  Island  (one  of 
Spinola's  fourteen  regiments)  asked  permission  of  Gteneral  Palmer  to'  ran 
the  blockade,  or  land  and  capture  Hill's  batteries.  Consent  was  given,  and 
in  the  transport  steamer  JEseort,  Captain  Wall,  they  left  New  Berne  at  mid- 
night, accompanied  by  General  Palmer,  Lieutenant  Hoffinan,  of  Foster'* 
staff,  and  Colonel  McChesney,  of  the  First  Loyal  North  Carolinians.  They 
reached  the  flotilla  of  National  gun-boats,  assembled  below  the  Confederate 
batteries,'  without  difficulty,  and  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  April — a  still 
and  beautiful  night — ^the  JSscort,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  ftwm  the  flo- 
tilla upon  the  land  batteries,  went  boldly  up  the  river  with  its  load  of  sap- 
plies  and  troops.  Guided  by  the  stakes  planted  by  McDermot,  she  poshed 
on,  and  gallantly  ran  the  gauntlet  of  sharp-shooters,  who  swarmed  the  baaikt, 
and  several  light  field-batteries,  for  about  six  miles.  Before  morning  tiK 
little  vessel,  somewhat  bruised,  reached  Washiiurton'  with  its 

'Anrll  14 

precious  freight.  On  her  return  the  next  night,  with  Genaal 
Foster  on  board,  she  was  more  battered  than  in  her  upward  trip,  hot 
passed  the  ordeal  without  very  serious  injury  to  the  vessel.*  Foster,  on 
his  arrival  at  New  Berne,  set  about  organizing  an  expedition  competent 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Washington,  but  before  he  could  put  the  troops  in 
motion.  Hill  abandoned  the  siege  and  fled,  pursued  by  Gen««l  Palmer,  who 
struck  him  severely  within  eight  miles  of  Kinston,  and  drove  him  into  the 
interior  of  the  State,  when  he  marched  to  re-enforce  Longstreet  in  front  of 
Suffolk.' 

Foster  continued  to  send  out  raiding  parties,  who  made  many  captores, 
broke  railways,  seized  or  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  Confederate  property, 
and  quantities  of  arms,  munitions  of  war,  and  animals.  In  May  an  expedi- 
tion, under  Colonel  J.  Richter  Jones,  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Pennsylvania  (aet- 

>  These  hud  carried  about  8,000  troops,  under  General  Prince,  who  was  ordered  by  Foster  to  land  and  ap- 
tare  a  batterer  on  Htirs  Point.    BelieTlag  it  to  be  impracticable,  Prinoe  reAised  to  nndcrtolce  it. 

'  Eighteen  solid  shot  and  shells  passed  ttaroogh  tiie  Eacort  on.  her  rettxm  trip,  oompletely  riddling  htf  i|iper 
vorks,  and  aooiewhat  lojuring  her  machinery,  while  the  bnllets  of  the  sharp^ooters  on  shore  seaired  sil  bcr 
woodwork.    Mr.  Pederlck,  the  pilot,  was  killed,  when  a  New  Tork  pilot,  asslaUd  by  a  negro,  took  U*  jlkei 

*  Se«p«(«4L 
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ing  brigadier),  attacked  the  Confederates  in  their  works  at  Gum  Swamp, 
eight  miles  from  Kinston.  A  portion  of  the  forces,  commanded  by  Colonels 
Jones  and  Pierson,  in  person,  drove  away  the  foe,  and  captured  their  intrench- 
ments.  They  took  one  hiuidred  and  sixty-five  prisoners,  and  with  these 
and  a  quantity  of  stores,  returned  to  the  outpost  line  at  Bachelor's 
Creek.  There  the  exa8{)erated  Confederates  attacked  them,"  but  *  ^^' 
were  repulsed ;  yet  they  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  on  the  Nationals, 
by  slaying  Colonel  Jones,  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  soldiers  in  the  Union 
army.'  At  the  beginning  of  July  another  force  destroyed  an  armory  at 
Keenansville,  with  a  large  amount  of  small-arms  and  stores ;  and  on  the  4th 
of  the  same  month  General  Heckman  and  his  troopers  destroyed  an  import- 
ant bridge  over  the  Trent  River,  at  Comfort.  Later  in  the  month.  General 
Edward  £.  Potter,  Foster's  chief  of  staff,  led  a  cavalry  expedition,  which 
laid  in  ruins  a  bridge  and  trestle-work,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
over  the  Tar  River,  at  Rocky  Mount,  between  Goldsboro'  and  Weldon,  with 
cotton  and  flouring  mills,  machine  shops  and  machinery,  rolling  stock,  and 
other  railway  property,  a  wagon-train,  and  eight  hundred  bales  of  cotton. 
At  Tarboro',  the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway  running  eastward  from  Rocky 
Mount,  they  also  destroyed  two  steamboats  and  an  iron-clad,  nearly  finished ; 
also,  mills,  cars,  cotton,  and  stores ;  captured  a  hundred  prisonere,  and  many 
horses  and  mules,  and  liberated  many  slaves,  who  followed  them  back  to 
camp.  The  country  was  aroused,  and  such  efforts  were  made  to  cut  the 
raiders  off,  that  they  were  compelled  to  fight  almost  continually  on  their 
return.  Yet  their  entire  loss  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  men.  At  about 
this  time  General  Foster's  command  was  enlarged,  so  as  to  include  the  Vir- 
ginia Peninsula  and  Southeastern  Virginia,  which  constituted  General  Dix's 
department.  On  account  of  the  riots  in  New  York  and  threatened  resistance 
to  the  Draft  there,'  Dix  had  been  sent  to  take  command  in  that  city,  and 
Foster,  leaving  General  Palmer  in  charge  at  New  Berne,  made  his  head- 
qtnu-ters  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

Let  us  now  consider  events  farther  down  the  coast,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston. 

We  left  General  T.  W.  Sherman  in  quiet  possession  of  Edisto  Island,  not 
far  below  Charleston,  from  which  the  white  inhabitants  had  all  fled ;  and 
also  Admiral  Dupont,  who  had  just  returned  from  conquests  along  the 
coasts  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  prepared  to  co-operate  with  General  Hunter, 
the  new  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  South,'  in  an  attempt  to  cap- 
ture Charleston.*    Hunter  worked  with  zeal  toward  that  end.    Martial  law 
was  declared*  to  exist  throughout  his  Department.    Giving  a  free 
interpretation  to  his  instructions  from  the  War  Department,  he    '^p^'*"^ 
took  measures  for  organizing  regiments  of  negro  ti-oops ;  and  to 
facilitate  the  business  of  recruiting,  he  issued*  a  general  order,     '   *' 
which  proclaimed  the  absolute  freedom  of  all  slaves  within  his  Department ; 

'  Colonel  Jones  waa  shot  by  a  Confederate,  who  waa  concealed  behind  a  chimney,  BeTcml  hnndred  yards  dis- 
tant. He  difd  almoat  Instantly,  In  the  arms  of  his  Eitthfbl  orderly,  Michael  Webber.  He  was  a  distlngnlshed 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  which.  In  a  series  of  resolatlons  passed  at  a  meeting  soon  after  his  death,  paid 
•  wartn  tribate  to  his  character.  "By  the  death  of  Colonel  Jones,"  General  Foster  said,  "a  moat  brare,  lealoni, 
and  able  officer  has  been  loat  to  the  servloe  and  to  this  Department." 

'  See  page  88. 

'  This  indaded  the  States  of  Sooth  CaroUna,  Qeorgia,  and  Florida. 

*  See  page  8S8,  Tolnme  II. 
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and  decl&red  "  that  slavery  and  martial  law  in  a  free  country  wer«  altogether 

incompatible."    This  was  a  step  too  far  in  advance  of  poblie 

'^SM.'*'     sentiment  and  the  Government  policy  at  that  time,  bo  Preo- 

dent  Lincoln  annulled  the  order,*  and  "President"  Davis  oat- 

lawed  Hunter.' 

At  about  that  time  measures  were  perfected-  for  seizing  Wadmelaw  ud 
John's  Islands,'  that  the  National  troops  might  gain  a  position  within  cu- 
non-shot  of  Charleston.  Careful  reconnoiBsanoes  had  been  made,  Bonndingt 
taken,  and  the  channel  of  Stono  River,  which  separates  the  islands  of  Joho'a 
and  James's,  had  been  carefully  marked  by  buoys.  Every  thing  was  in  readi- 
ness for  an  advance  toward  the  middle  of  May,'  when  that  moT^ 
ment  was  hastened  by  information  given  respecting  militarr 
affiiirs  at  Charleston  by  an  intelligent  slave,  named  Robert  Small,  the  pilot 
of  the  Confederate  gun-boat  Planter,  who,  with  eight  dnsky  oompaniona 

(composing,  with  him- 
self, the  pilot  and  ckw 
of  the  steamer),  escaped 
in  that  vessel  from 
Charleston  harbor,  and 
on  the  evening  (f  the 
12th 'placed 
her  along- 
side the  Wabath,  Du- 
pont's  flag-ship,  not  &r 
from  Hilton  Head.'  The 
information  given  bjr 
Small  (who  was  taken 
into  the  National  service)  was  valuable,  and  on  the  20th  the  giw-boate 
Uhadilla,  Pembina,  and  Ottawa  crossed  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stono 
and  proceeded  up  that  stream.  The  Confederates  occupying  the  earth-worb 
lalobg  the  banks  of  that  river,  which  were  shelled  by  the  boats,  fled  at  thdr 
approach,  and  the  vessels  moved  cautiously  on  without  hinderance  to  the 
junction  of  the  Stono  and  Wappoo  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  Chwleston,  from 
which  points  the  spires  of  the  city  were  easily  seen.  Unfortunately,  the 
gun-boats  were  unsupported  by  land  troops,  and  their  presence  served  only 
to  announce  to  the  Confederates  an  evident  preparation  for  attacking 
Charleston. 


TOK  PLANTBI. 


>  On  the  Slat  of  Angnit  followtng,  DsTts  Inned  im  order  tX  SldunonA,  dJraoUag  fhtt  Oeaanli  Hntv  n' 
Phelpt  (am  page  SiS,  rolame  II.)  ahnnld  "  no  longer  be  held  aiid  treated  aa  public  enemiea  of  the  Oonfeiknk 
Statea,  but  as  outlaws.^*  Such  fulmlnations  of  the  chief  Conspirator,  who  waa  alwaya  readj  to  niae  tbe  Uid 
flag  when  he  thought  it  aafe  to  do  ao,  were  qalte  common  daring  the  earlier  yeara  of  the  war- 

*  The  Planter  waa  &  high-prcaanre,  aide-wheel  steamerf  aud  drew  onlj  about  iire  feet  of  water.  Baal 
and  his  cqjored  companions  airan^t^d  for  the  escape,  and  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  Haj,  UmtUU 
officers  of  the  veseel  went  on  shore  to  spend  the  night,  the  negroes  proceeded  to  pat  their  pUna  into  execati« 
The  family  of  Small  and  that  of  the  engineer  were  taken  ou  board.  The  remainder  of  the  oompaay  (eoaaiitlaf 
of  John  Small  and  Alflred  Ooordine,  engineera;  Abraham  Jackson,  Oatariel  Tumo,  William  Moniaoa,  8aaitl 
Chiaholm,  Abraham  Allaton,  and  David  Jones)  were  withoit  Ihmillea.  lo  the  darkncaa  the  raasel  passed  dm 
the  harbor,  but  did  not  reach  Fort  Sumter  until  daylight,  whea  a  proper  signal  waa  given,  and  aha  paastd  m 
nnsuapected.  When  out  of  reach  of  Confederate  batteriea,  fimall  raised  a  white  flag  aad  went  out  to  the  block- 
ading squadron,  where  he  gave  up  the  vessel  to  thecaptaia  of  &a  .^iviuAi,  That  ofllceraent  her  with  kerpW 
and  crew  to  Dupont,  who  placed  the  fhmllles  In  safety  at  Beaufort,  and  took  Small  and  hia  eonpanfcu,  vUk 
the  vcaael,  into  the  service:  In  the  autumn,  whan  the  whits  captain  of  that  veaaol  ntaed  to  aot  as  aack  wkn 
aha  waa  about  to  go  under  fire,  ha  waa  removed,  aad  Small  waa  put  in  hia  pUce,  vltk  Ut  tttlea  aad  dotlaL 
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General  Hunter  had  been  for  some  time  making  preparations  lor  throw- 
ing troops  suddenly  upon  James's  Island,  and  thea  advancing  rapidly  upon 
Charleston,  where  General  Pemberton  was  then  in  chief  command.  He  had 
called  General  Brannan  with  his.  force  from  Key  West  to  Hilton  Head,  and 
began  the  concentration  of  troops  on  Edisto  Island.  It  was  expected  to 
have  the  latter  co-operate  with  the  gun-boats  when  they  entered  the  Stono, 
but  for  lack  of  transportation  they  were  unable  to  do  so.  It  was  nearly  a 
fortnight  after  the  steamers  reached  Wappoo  before  a  part  of  the  troops 
were  landed*  on  James's  Island,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Benham,  accompanied  by  General  Hunter ;  and  it  "  "''^  ** 
was  nearly  a  week  later  before  General  Wright  arrived  with 
the  remainder.  Meanwhile,  General  Stevens  had  been  sent  with  a  small 
force '  to  strike  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  railway  at  Pocotaligo,  with  a 
view  of  cutting  off  communication  between  those  cities.  There  he  encoun- 
tered a  thousand  Confederates  well  posted,  but  these  were  soon  driven,  and 
the  railway  was  destroyed  for  several  miles.  Stevens  then  retired  and  joined 
the  troops  destined  for  the  direct  attack  on  Charleston. 

While  these  movements  were  going  on,  the  Confederates,  who  much  out- 
numbered the  Nationals  then  on  James's  Island,  were  strengthening  their 
position  at  Secessionville,  a  pleasant  little  group  of  the  summer  residences 
of  tlie  James's  Island  planters,  about  two  miles  from  the  Stono,  with  salt 
water  on  three  sides.  It  was  upon  a  narrow  ridge,  with  swamps  bordering 
it,  and  accessible  from  the  land  only  from  the  west.  There,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Colonel  J.  G.  Lamar,  the  Confederates  constructed  a  formidable  bat- 
tery, which  commanded  the  Union  camp.  Perceiving  this,  General  Benham,' 
who  had  been  left  in  command  by  General  Hunter  a  few  days  before,  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  battery  by  assault.  The  time  fixed  for  the  attempt  was 
the  dawn  of  the  11th.*  He  was  anticipated  by  Lamar,  who  made 
offensive  movements  the  evening  before.  Skirmishing  ensued, 
and  the  attack  was  postponed.  A  battery  was  constructed  to  silence  the 
Confederate  guns.  It  &iled  to  do  so,  and  Benham  proceeded  to  execute  his 
original  plan  of  assault.  He  arranged  about  six  thousand  troops  for  the  pur- 
pose, under  Generals  Wright  and  Stevens,'  the  forces  of  the  latter  forming 
the  assaulting  column,  covered  by  the  troops  of  the  former.  These  were  put 
in  motion  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  Stevens's  command 
was  about  three  thousand  three  hundred  strong,  composed  of  the  br^ades 
of  Colonels  W.  M.  Fenton  and  D.  Leasure.*  Swiftly  and  silently  they 
moved  over  the  uneven  cotton-fields  in  the  gloom,  for  the  sky  was  covered 
with  thick  clouds,  and  it  was  scarcely  dawn  when  they  started.  The  Con- 
federate pickets  were  mostly  captured,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  garrison 
might  be  surprised.  The  Eighth  Michigan  (Fenton's  own)  led  the  way, 
closely  supported  by  the  New  York  Highlanders,  a  storming  party  of  the 

>  These  consisted  of  the  Fifteenth  Pennsylvania^  tvo  companies  of  the  First  Mossachosetts  CaTab7,  and  % 
iaeUon  of  the  First  Connecticut  Battery. 

*  See  page  9&,  TOlnme  II. 

*  Brlgadler-Oeoeral  Isaac  BteTens,  who  ms  killed  near  Chantniy.ln  Virginia,  a  few  weeks  afterward.  See 
iwge  Ml,  volame  II, 

*  Fenton's  hrlgade  was  formed  of  the  Eighth  Michigan,  Seventeenth  Connectlcnt,  and  Twenty-eighth  Massa- 
chnsetts.  Leasnre's  brigade  consisted  of  the  Seventy-ninth  (Illghlsnders)  and  Forty-sixth  Kew  York,  and  0ns 
Bnndredth  PcnnsylTimU,  with  fonr  detached  companies  of  artillery. 
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Michigan  regiment  in  the  extt«me  advance.'  While  these  were 
along  the  nan-ow  strip  of  land  by  which,  o^ly,  the  battery  might  be  reached, 
Lamar,  who  had  been  watching  the  movement,  opened  upon  the  column  a 
murderous  storm  of  grape  and  canister-shot  from  six  masked  guns.  At  the 
same  time  heavy  volleys  of  musketry  were  poured  upon  their  right  flank.  A 
severe  struggle  ensued,  in  which  General  Wright's  troops  participated."  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  battery,  protected  by  a  strong  abatis,  a  ditch  seven 
feet  in  depth,  a  parapet  seven  feet  in  height,  and  a  full  garrison  well  armed, 
could  not  be  carried  by  assault,  and  the  Nationals  fell  back,  with  a  loss,  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  of  about  six  hundred  men.' 

The  Battle  of  Sbcessiojtville,  in  which  Benham  was  in  general  com- 
mand, in  the  field,  was  marked  by  great  prowess  on  both  sides.  It  was  &tal 
to  the  plan  of  an  immediate  advance  upon  Charleston.  The  National  troops 
withdrew  from  James's  Island,  and  no  further  attempt  to  capture  the  capital 
of  South  Carolina  was  made  for  some  time. 

General  O.  M.  Mitchel,  who,  as  we  have  observed,  was  called  to  Wash- 
ington City  from  Tennessee,*  was  appointed  to  succeed  General  Hunter  in 

^  .=^  command  of  the  De- 

partment of  the  SoatL 
He  reached  ffiiton 
Head  on  the  16th  of 
September,  made  his 
head-quarters  in  the 
spacious  one-storied 
building  occupied  by 
General  Hunter,  and 
began,  with  his  usoal 
vigor,  to  plan  and  exe- 
cute measures  for  the 
public  good.  He  foand 
Hilton  Head  Island  swarming  with  refugee  slaves,  disorganized  and  idle,  and 
he  at  once  took  measures  for  their  relief,  and  to  make  them  uaefiiL  On  the 
plantation  of  the  Confederate  General  Drayton,  a  short  mile  from  Hilton 
Head,  he  laid  out  a  village  plot,  and  caused  neat  and  comfortable  huts 
to  be  built  along  regular  and  wide  streets.  They  were 
constructed  chiefly  of  pine  saplings,  uniform  in  size 
and  style,  and  each  had  a  garden  plot  attached.  , 
Into  these  he  gathered  the  refugee  families  to  the  ag-  ftt; 
gregarte  of  full  five  thousand  Bonis,  and  made  the  labor 
of  the  men  regular  and  useful  in  some  way.  When 
the  writer  visited  Mitchelville,  as  the  little  town  was 
called,  in  the  spring  of  1866,  it  contained  between 
three  and  four  thousand  inhabitants.     The  houses  and 


asAD-ovABisKS  or  bubtzs  akd  imcHxii, 
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>  CompanieB  C  and  E,  led  by  Lieutenant  B.  C  LyonB,  of  General  Stev60S*a  %XaJH,  and  gutded  bjr  a  ncfro. 

1  nis  command  consisted  of  the  brigades  of  Acting  Brlffndler-Gcneral  Wllllonu,  compoMtl  of  liew  Haaa^ 
shire,  Bbodo  Island,  and  Pennsjlvonla  troops,  with  a  section  uf  artillery ;  of  Colonel  Chatfleld,  eompoaed  fl( 
Connecticut  and  New  Tork  troops,  and  of  Colonel  Welsli,  composed  of  PcnnBylvania  and  Hew  Tot^  troopi^  tn 
■eetions  of  artillery,  and  a  sqoadron  of  cavalry.  To  WUUams's  brigade  were  added  the  Klnety-aerenth  TraM- 
■ylvania  Regiment  and  a  section  of  Hamilton's  battery,  which  did  good  sarrlce. 

>  The  Confederate  loss  was  a  little  over  two  bondred.  Among  the  wounded  were  Colonel  Lamar,  thdr 
fommander,  and  Lloutenant-Colonel  OalUard.  *  Bee  pag«  804,  Tolome  II 
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lots  had  been  sold  to  the  occupants  for  ten  dollars  each,  and  they  had  created 
for  themselves  a  regular  municipal  government.  Their  mayor  was  an  intel- 
ligent negro,  very  black, 
who  had  once  been  a  slave 
at  Savannah.  Ilis  name 
was  Murchison,  and  he 
occnpicd  a  larger  dwell- 
ing than  did  any  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  They  had 
a  neat  chapel,  and  a  flour- 
ishing school,  in  charge 
of  feminine  teachers  from 
the  North,  was  an  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  vil- 
lage society.  The  men 
were  employed  largely  in  cultivating  the  soil  of  fiilton  Head  Island,  and 
were  making  the  desolated  plantation  of  Drayton  (whose  mansion-house, 
deserted  and  ruined,  stood  near)  quite  as  productive  as  when  its  owner  was 
master  of  scores  of  slaves  upon  it.' 

When  Mitchel  had  settled  the  policy  of  affairs  near  head-quarters,  he 
prepared  to  use  his  military  force  with  vigor.  He  planned  an  advance,  not 
directly  upon  Charleston,  but  having  that  city  as  the  final  objective.  He 
projected  an  expedition  to  the  Coosawhatchie  River,  to  destroy  the  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  railway  at  Pocotaligo  and  vicinity.  But  before  his 
arrangements  were  completed  he  was  smitten  by  disease  similar  to  yellow 
fever,  when  he  was  conveyed  to  the  more  healthful  locality  of  Beaufort. 
There,  in  one  of  the  fine  mansions  of  that  deserted  town,  he  died  on  the  SOth 
of  October.'  General  Brannan,  meanwhile,  had  perfected  the 
arrangements  and  attempted  to  carry  out  Mitchel's  plans.  With 
an  eflfective  force  of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  he  embarked  on 
gun-boats  and  transports  at  Hilton  Head,'  went  up  the  Broad  ,  -^.  -,  », 
River  to  the  Coosawhatchie,  landed,  and  pushed  on  four  or  five 
miles  in  the  direction  of  Pocotaligo  without  hinderance.  There  he  encoun- 
tered and  easily  drove  Confederate  pickets,  who  burned  the  bridges  behind 
them,  and  retarded  Brannan's  march.  He  pressed  forward,  skirmishing  a  little, 
and  in  front  of  Pocotaligo  was  met  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from  a  swamp 
across  a  creek,  suppojted  by  an  infantry  force  under  General  W.  S.  Walker. 
Brannan's  ammunition  wagons  were  behind,  and  his  powder  soon  ran  low. 
"His  foe  was  in  a  position  to  be  re-enforced  quickly  from  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  so,  taking  counsel  of  prudence,  he  fell  back  to  MacKay's  Landing 
and  re-embarked  for  Hilton  Head.  It  was  a  fortunate  movement,  for  Walker 
had  telegraphed  to  both  Charleston  and  Savannah  for  help,  and  it  was  nigh. 

Colonel  Barton,  of  Brannan's  command,  had,  meanwhile,  gone  up  the 
Coosawhatchie  in  gun-boats,  with  about  four  hundred  men,  toward  a  village 
of  the  same  name.  The  boats  grounded.  Barton  landed  his  men,  and  was 
pushing  on,  when  he  encountered  a  train  of  cars  filled  with  troops  from 
Savannah,  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Walker.    He  fired  upon  it  while  in 
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motion,  killing  the  Confederate  commander,  Major  Harrison.  A  greater 
portion  of  the  Confederates  escaped  to  the  woods  and  joined  a  detachment  sta- 
tioned at  the  railroad  bridge  at  Coosawhatchie,  toward  which  Barton  pushed. 
He  fonnd  superior  numbers  strongly  posted  on  his  front,  with  three  guns, 
when  he,  too,  retreated  to  his  boats,  feebly  pursued.  The  expedition  returned 
to  Hilton  Head,  with  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred  men.  The  Confederate 
loss  was  about  the  same. 

Very  little  was  done  in  the  Department  of  the  Sooth  (over  which  Hunter 

laia-aL  '■^s'^™^^  command  after  the  death  of  Mitchel)  during  the  suc- 
ceeding winter,*  towardattempting  to  capture  Charleston,  except- 
ing preparations  snch,  as  it  was  believed,  would  surely  lead  tosaccesi. 
Other  important  movements  were  made  in  that  Department,  all  tending  to 
cripple  the  resisting  power  of  the  Confederates,  who  were  now  in  a  defensive 
attitude  there.  One  of  these  occurred  near  Fort  McAllister'  a  few  miles  np 
the  Ogeechee  River  from  Ossabaw  Sound,  where  the  Confederate  war- 
steamer  NashviOe,  a  former  blockade-runner,*  was  lying  under  the  guns  of 

I  i9«fi.  *^^  ^*''^>  watching  an  opportunity  to  slip  out  to  sea.  Late  in 
February,'  a  squadron  of  "monitors"  and  mortar-vessels'  were  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ogeechee,  where  Commander  J.  L.  Worden  had  been  for 
some  time,  with  the  monitor  Montauk,  watching  the  I^ashviUe.  He  finally 
.  if«iv  discovered*  that  she  was  aground,  just  above  the  fort,  and  on  the 
following  morning  he  proceeded  with  the  Montaitk,  followed  hy 
the  Seneca,  Wissahickon,  and  Davm,  to  destroy  her.  Unmindful  of  tor- 
pedoes and  the  heavy  guns  of  the  fort,  Worden  pushed  by  the  latter 
unharmed  by  either,  and  when  within  twelve  hundred  yards  of  the  NaA,- 
DtZfe.he  opened  upon  her  with  twelve  and  fifteen-inch  shells.  The  gun-boats 
could  not  pass  the  fort,  but  fired  upon  the  doomed  ship  at  long  range.  Not 
more  than  twenty  minutes  had  elapsed,  after  Worden  opened  his  gnus, 
before  she  was  in  flames.  One  of  his  shells  had  exploded  within  her,  setting 
her  on  fire.  One  after  the  other  of  her  heavy  guns  were  exploded  by  the 
heat,  and  then  her  magazine  blew  up,  and  she  was  reduced  to  the  total 
wreck  delineated  on  page  327  of  volume  H.  Shells  from  the  fort  struck  the 
Montauk  five  times,  but  did  no  damage ;  and  when  she  dropped  down  the 
river  a  torpedo  exploded  under  her,  but  injured  her  a  very  little.  The 
destruction  of  the  NaahviUe  was  effected  without  the  loss  of  a  man.' 

Worden's  success  determined  Dnpont  to  try  the  metal  of  the  monitors 
and  mortar-boats  upon  Fort  McAllister.  They  went  ^ip  the  Ogeechee  on 
the  8d  of  March,  the  Passaic,  Commander  Drayton,  leading.  The  obstnic- 
tions  in  the  river  would  not  allow  her  to  approach  nearer  the  fort  than 
twelve  hundred  yards.  The  others  were  still  farther  off,  and  the  mortar- 
boats  were  the  most  remote.  The  Passaic,  Patapsco,  and  Nahant  opened 
fire  at  a  little  past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  kept  it  up  until  four  in 

>  This  waa  a  atron;  eitrth-irork  bnilt  \>j  the  ConMenlM  for  0»  blockade  «f  the  Ogeeehee,  «Bd  la  fntttt 
the'  railway  bridge  that  spans  It  aboat  t«n  mUea  eouth  of  Sarannah. 

<  Bee  note  8,  page  tlO,  Tolnme  IL 

>  Theae  oonaiateil  of  tbe  Pa—aie,  Montavk,  l^iftnn,  fatap*e»,  asd  XtOant,  M  iBoaltant  Out  nM^ 
tar-veasels,  end  gnn-bonts  Stntea,  WUvMeion,  miDaum. 

*  A  little  earlier  than  thl^  the  Monitor,  the  first  of  the  torretrrt  imo-«lad  Tcsacla,  vbleb  Worden  oiminao<W 
1b  her  conflict  wltb  the  Merrimact,  waa  loal  off  Cape  Hatteraa,  She  waa  ^hen  In  ehar^  of  OonnnaiMliT  Itak- 
head,  and  waa  In  tow  of  a  aide-wheel  steamer,  making  her  way  to  Tort  EoyaL  Sbe  ftmndered  in  a  pla  ■«  ^ 
night  of  tbe  SOth  of  December,  and  wept  to  the  bottom  of  the  aes  with  tome  of  her  crew. 
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the  afternoon,  when  the  mortar-boats  began  throwing  a  shell  every  fifteen 
minutes,  and  kept  it  up  until  next  morning.*    Then  Drayton  went 
up  as  near  the  fort  as  possible  with  the  Passaic,  for  observation^    '  "'^  *" 
shielded  from  the  guns  by  the  turret  of  his  vesseL     He  was  satis- 
fied that  further  efforts  to  drive  out  the  Confederates  would  be  useless,  and 
the  enterprise  was  abandoned.' 

A  little  earlier  than  this  the  Nationals  lost  the  steamer  JsaaH  Smith,  Act- 
ing Lieutenant  Cgnover,  while  reconnoitering  near  Charleston.  She  went 
up  the  Stono  River,  soxae  miles  beyond  Legareville,  without  molestation,  but 
when  8h3  was  within  a  mile  of  that  place,  on  her  return,  tiiree  masked  bat- 
teries opened  a  cross  fire  upon  her  at  a  bend  in  the  stream,  when  she  was 
captured  and  sent  to  Charleston.  On  the  following  morning  another  blow 
was  given  to  National  vessels.  The  Confederates  at  Charleston  had  been 
informed  that  the  two  larger  ships  of  the  blockading  fleet  lying  off  the 
bar  {Powhatan  and  Canandaiffica)  had  gone  to  Port  Royal  to  coal,  so  two 
Confederate  armored  gun-boats,  of  the  "  ram  "  class  (Palmetto  State,  Captain 
Ingraham,'  and  Chfcora,  Captain  Tuqker),  went  out  before  day- 
light* and  in  a  shrouding  haze,  to  strike  the  weaker  National 
vessels  then  watching  the  harbor  entrances."  Softly  they  stole  over  the  bar, 
when  the  Palmetto  State,  acting  as  a  ram,  struck  the  Mercidita,  Captain 
Stellwagen,  with  full  force,  amidships,  and  at  the  same  time  fired  a  Tninch 
rifled  shell  into  her  side,  that  went  crashing  through  her  machinery,  releasing 
steam  that  scalded  many  men,  and  so  completely  disabling  her  that  she 
could  neither  fight  nor  fly.  The  victor  then  attacked  the  Keystone  State, 
Captain  Le  Roy,  and  sent  a.  shell,  into  her  forehold,  setting  it  on  fire. 
As  soon  as  the  flames  were  put  out,  Le  Roy  attempted  to  run  down 
his  antagonist  (the  Keystone  State  having  a  full  head  of  steam),  but 
was  foiled  by  a  huge  shot  sent  by  the  Palmetto  State,  which  went  through 
both  steam-chests  of  his  vessel,  and  so  utterly  disabled  her  that,  lika  the 
Mercidita,  she  was  surrendered.  Ten  rifled  shells  had  stmck  her,  and  two 
of  them  had  burst  on  her  deck.' 

Day  was  now  dawning,  and  the  remainder  of  the  blockading  squadron, 
wide  awake,  dashed  into  the  fight,*  when  the  Menrnphis  towed  the  Keystone 
out  of  danger.  The  assailants  then  retreated  toward  Charleston,  where 
Beauregard,  then  in  command  there,'  and  Ingraham,  "flag-ofiicer  command- 
ing naval  forces  of  South  Carolina,"  proclaimed,  without  the  shadow  of 
truth,  the  blockade  of  Charleston  "to  be  raised  by  a  superior  force  of  the 
Confederate  States."  Not  a  single  vessel  of  the  blockading  squadron  had 
been  lost,  for  the  Confederates  did  not  make  the  Mercidita  a  prize  by  putting 
men  on  board  of  her,  and  the  Keystone  State  was  saved  by  her  friends.  In 
the  face  of  these  facts,  the  raising  of  the  blockade  was.falsely  announced,  for 
effect  abroad,  and  the  British  consul  at  Charleston  and  die  commander  of 

'  The  earth-worki  of  tlie  fort  were  very  little  damaged,  and  onl^  one  of  IM  nine  great  gnna  ml  dlmnoonted. 
Thta  woe  effected  by  one  of  tlw  15-lnah  shells,  which  wel^fhed  84S  ponnds.  Ko  man  wu  Idlled  on  either  elde, 
•nd  onljr  one  vonnded.    This  engagement  Is  sometimes  called  Tb<  Battli  or  Onmn  Ponrr. 

'  Duncan  N.  Ingraham,  fimurlj  a  nseftd  officer  of  the  Katlonal  Nary,  who  had  abaDdoned  Us  flag  and 
given  his  aerviees  to  the  Consplratota, 

*  The  Mercidita  had  three  men  Idlled  and  fnar  wonnded.  The  Ktftont  8tat»  hod  tmnt^  men  UIM 
ohlefly  \>j  the  strum,  and  tw^nt.T  voanded. 

*  The  Augruta,  Quater  City,  Jftmphit,  and  Botuatotiic 

*  Pemberton  bad  been  ordered  to  MlsslSilppL 
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the  Britifih  ship  Petrel  there,  hastened  to  attest  the  truth  of  the  proclama- 
tion.   Judah  P.  Benjamin,  the  Confederate  "  Secretary  of  State,"  issued  a 

circular  to  "  the  foreign  consuls  in  the  Con- 
federacy," reiterating  the  misrepresentation, 
saying  to  each,  this  is  "  for  the  information 
of  feuch  vessels  of  your  nation  as  may  choose 
to  carry  on  commerce  with  the  now  open 
port  of  Charleston."  The  mendacity  of  Ben- 
jamin and  his  fellow-conspirators  was  then 
so  well  known,  that  no  vessel  was  decoyed 
into  an  open  attempt  to  enter  Charleston 
harbor,  which  was  continually  watched  by  a 
competent  blockading  squadron.  As  usual, 
the  venturesome  blockade-runners  crept  in 
under  cover  of  fog  and  night. 

This  movement  determined  the  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  at  once  to  the  task  of  captur- 
ing Charleston.  A  strong  naval  force  had 
been  prepared  under  the  directioh  of  Admiral  Dupont ;  and  General  Halleck 
ordered  Foster  to  leave  North  Carolina  at  once  with  a  greater  portion  of  his 
corps  (the  Eighteenth)  and  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  naval  commander. 
Foster  promptly  obeyed,  and  sailed  from  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  on  the 
2d  of  February,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  mostly  veterans.  On  his  arrival 
at  Hilton  Head,  he  found  that  General  Hunter,  the  commander  of  the 
Department,  had  received  no  notice  from  Uallevk  of  his  order  to  Foster,  and 
regarded  the  movement  as  intrusive.  Difficulty  ensued.  Foster,  not  find- 
ing Dupont  at  Port  Royal,  went  to  Fortress  Monroe  for  siege-guns,  when 
Hunter  took  command  of  the  newly-arrived  troops,  broke  up  their  corps 
organization,  and  incorporated  them  with  his 'own.  Foster,  at  his  own 
request,  was  allowed  to  retire  to  hia  Department,  leaving  his  troops  as  re-en- 
forcements for  Hunter,  who  now  had  an  apparently  competent  force  to  make 
a  speedy  conquest  of  Charleston. 

February  and  March  were  spent  in  the  final  preparations  by  Dupont 
The  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  for  his  vessels  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  North 
Bdisto  River,  well  up  toward  Charleston ;  and  as  fast  as  they  were  prepared 
at  Hilton  Head,*  each  was  sent  quietly  to  that  point,  where  they  were  all 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  fourteen,'  at  the  beginning  of  April.     On  the 


>  Thlt  Is.a  Tiew  of  the  flne  brick  bnllding,  No.  40  Broad  Street,  oeeopled  bj  BwDrcganl  u  his  hMd^^m^ 
teiis  at  that  time. 

*  For  the  pnrpose  of  MvlDg  to  the  •errloe  the  time  (pent  by  reaela  of  the  bloelsading  aqiudroa  In  (sl«( 
ITortb  for  rcpalra,  Admiral  DapoDt  eatablislied  a  floating  machine- 
shop  in  Station  Creole,  near  Hilton  Head,  whore  snch  vorlc  woe 
done,  ne  took  two  of  the  Trhala-shlpa  which  were  sent  down  with 
the  '*8tone  fleet**  (see  page  123,  Tolume  I.),  placed  them  side  by 
aide,  and  on  one  of  them  hod  a  aort  of  honae  built,  in  which  a  ' 
■team-engine  was  put,  with  all  the  requisite  nuchinery  to  l>e  driven 
by  it  The  building  was  properly  dlrldeil  for  dilTerciit  operatlooa, 
as  in  ordinary  machine-shops,  snch  as  pattern-room,  boiler-moken' 
room,  with  heavy  forges,  braas-fonnders*  room,  Ac  On  the  other 
Teasel  were  ftimaces,  a  store-hoase,  and  quarters  fur  **  contralMUida.** 
This  establishment,  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving,  was  set 
np  by  W,  B.  Coggswell.  the  master  mechanic. 

*  The  Teasels  consisted  of  nine  **  monitors  "  and  fire  armored  gna- 
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KSOKGK  OB  THE  WAT8. 


night  of  Sunday,  the  6  th,*  in  the  light  of  a  full  moon,  the  air  calm  and 
serene,  Dnpont  anchored  his  fleet  off  Charleston  bar,  himself 
on  board  the  James  Adger,  in  which  he  had  come  up  from 
Port  Royal.  Already,  during  the  afternoon.  Commander  Rhind,  with  the 
KeokuJc^  assisted  by  Mr.  .Bontello,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  commanding  tlio 
Bibb,  Ensign  Piatt, 
and  pilots  of  the 
squadron,  had  buoy- 
.ed  the  bar  and  ar^ 
ranged  guides;  and 
at    dawn    the   next 

™«™"S.'*       .  April  <l 

the  mom- 
tor  squadron  moved 
over  it,  leaving  the 
gun-boats,  under  the 
general  command  of  Captain  Green,  outside  the  bar,  as  a  "squadron  of 
reserve,"  to  assist  in  an  attack  on  Morris  Island,  should  one  be  made. 
Dupont  had  now  transfeiTcd  his  flag  from  the  Adger  to  the  iVeto  Ironsides, 
from  which  he  intended  to  direct  the  movements  of  his  squadron,  and  in 
which  he  determined  to  share  in  the  labors  and  dangers  of  the  impending 
conflict. 

The  worics  around  Charleston  harbor  to  be  attacked  were  numerous  and 
formidable.'  Along  its  northern  margin^  and  commanding  its  channels,  were 
five  of  them,  the  first  being  on  the  outward  extremity  of  Sullivan's  Island, 
guarding  Maffit's  Channel.  The  next,  near  the  Moultrie  House,  on  the  same 
island,  was  a  strong  sand  battery,  called  Fort  Beauregard.  Fort  Moultrie, 
a  little  farther  westward,  had  been  greatly  strengthened  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war;-and  near  it,  on  th^  western  end  of  Sullivan's  Island,  was  a  strong 
earth-work  called  Batteiy  Bee.  On  the  main,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  near  the 
raouth  of  Cooper- River,  was  a  heavy  battery ;  and  in  front  of  the  city,  about 
a  mile  from  it,  was  old  Castle  Pinckney,  which  had  been  strengthened  by 
banking  earth  against  its  walls  on  the  outside.  In  the  channel,  between 
Sullivan's  and  Morris  Islands,  stood  Fort  Sumter,'  the  mdst  formidable  of 
all  the  works  to"  be  assailed,  grimly  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  inner  har- 
bor. On  the  southern  side  of  the  harbor,  near  the  city,  was  the  Wappoo 
Battery,  on  James's  Island,  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Ashley 
River.  Next  to  this  was  Foit  Johnson ;  and  between  it  and  Castle  Pinck- 
ney was  Fort  Ripley,  constructed  on  a  submerged  sand-bank,  called  the 
"  Middle  Ground,"  of  heavy  timber,  and  armed  with  large  guns.    It  was 


boata.  Tlwiumeiof  the  monitors  and  their  respcctiTaaommaiiders  were  mFoIIowb:  ir««A<nal;«n,  Captain  John 
Rodger*;  PoMoia,  Captain  Ferctral  Drajrton;  jfontayic,  Oamininder  John  L.  Warden ;  Patapten,  Commander 
Daniel  Ammen ;  Xttw  IronHdM^  Commjuidcr  Thomiu  Turner ;  CatMkiU,  Commander  Oi^orge  W.  Rndgers;  I^an^ 
tuettt.  Commander  Donald  M.  Fairfax ;  A'ahant,  Commander  John  Domes,  and  Keotut,  Lieutenant-Commander 
Alexander  G.  Khlnd.  The  goD-boats  vero  the  Oanandaiirua,  Uiptsln  Joseph  H.  Orern ;  Bmuatontc,  Captain 
Wm.  R.  Taylor;  27na<i>U<i,.LIent<-nnnt-Conimander  S.  F.  Qnnckenlinsh ;  ITtMaMatoii,  tlentennnt-Commonder 
J.  O.'Daris;  Ituron,  Llentenaiit-Commandor  O.  A.  Sterens. 

>  The  Ktokuk  mu  ».  double-tarrpt«<l  vessel,  which  bail  latalr  been  bnllt  at  New  Tork.  The  turrets  were 
ImmoTablo,  the  gnns  being  arrangMl  so  as  to  bo  pWotsil  (K>m  cas  port-hols  to  the  other.  8b«  was  both  a 
*■  innnUnr  "  and  a  "  ram,"  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  "menltar"  first  oonstmeted  bjr  KHesaon. 

'  See  map  of  Charleston  harbor  on  page  15T,.TokuxM  I.  *  Seo  pagn  13%  rolnms  L' 
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sometimes  called  the  Middle-Ground  Battery.  On  Cammings'ii  Point  (rf* 
Morris  Island  was  Battery  Gregg,  and  about  a  mile  south  of  it,  com- 
manding the  main  channel,  was  a  very  strong  and  extensive  work,  called 

Fort  Wagner.  A  little  farther  sontb,  at 
Light-House  inlet,  which  divides  Folly 
and  Morris  Islands,  was  a  battery  that 
commanded  the  landing-place  there.  On 
these  works  several  hundred  guns  were 
mounted,  a  large  portion  of  them  of  £n- 
lish  manufacture.  Further  to  protect  the 
city,  the  southerly  channel  of  the  inner 
harbor  was  obstructed  by  several  rows  of 
piles,  one  of  them  having  an  open  space 
that  might  invite  a  vessel  to  enter,  but  to  perish  in  the  attempt,  for  under 
the  water,  at  the  threshold  of  that  open  door,  was  a  mine  containing  five 
thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder.  Besides  these,  there  were  chains  composed 
of  linked  rwlway-iron,  to  obstruct  channels ;  and  there 
lay,  between  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie,  a  heavy 
rope  buoyed  up  by  empty  casks,  and  bearing  a  per^ 


MISDU  OSOUXD  BATmT. 


feet  tangle  of  nets,  cables,  and  other  lines,  below, 
attached  to  torpedoes,  chiefly  of  the  form  shown  in  the  engraving,'  the 
whole  kept  in  place  by  anchors  of  peculiar  form,  represented  in  the 
cut.  These  torpedoes  were  prepared  for  explosion,  by  means  of  electricity 
transmitted  through  wires  from  batteries  at  Forts  Sumter  and  Monltrift 
The  harbor  and  its  approaches  were  also  sown  with  torpedoes, 

one  kind  of  which,  represented  in 
the  engraving,  was  supplied  with 
a  head,  filled  with  detonating  pow- 
der, from  which  radiated  tubes. 
TOEMDo.  "^^en  any  of  these  were  struck,  an  „„.^  ^„^ 

explosion  was  produced  by  means 
of  the  percussion  powder;     Such  were  some  of  the  contrivances  for  obstruct- 
ing Charleston  harbor — such  were  the  fortifications  which  have  been  alloded 
to,  against  which  the  squadron  of  Dupont  was  arrayed  on  a  bri^t 
and  balmy  day  in  early  April,  1868. 

Dupont  intended  to  move  up  the  main  ship-channel,  immediately 
after  crossing  the  bar,  to  an  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  without  retnn- 
iug  any  fire  that  might  be  opened  on  Morris  Island.  But  a  thick 
haze  that  spread  over  land  and  water,  just  after  sunrise,  obscored 
the  more  distant  guides  for  the  pilots,  and  the  squadron  lay  qnietly 
within  the  bar,  in  the  main  ship-channel,  until  little  past 
'^8«.^'  "'^on  the  next  day,'  when  it  advanced  in  a  prescribed 
manner  of "  line  aheald,"  the  Wiehaieken,  Captain  Rodgen, 
leading,  the  others  following  in  the  order  named  in  note  3,  page  192.  "The 
ships  will  open  fire  on  Sumter,"  ran  Dupont's  directions,  "when  within 
easy  range,  and  will  take  up  a  position  to  the  northward  and  westward  of 


•oiraxx' 


>  Th«M  mn  mada  of  eonmon  banvia,  with  ioHd  pohitad  anda  of  palnwtto  wood,  and  flOad  villi  fin|iM<iltr- 
'  The  upper  half  of  this  torpedo  waa  an  empt^  hollow  eona  of  Ub,  that  acted  as  a  bnogr  for  the  lawa  bit 
which  waa  a  mine  coDtaiulng  abont  twenty  ponnds  of  gonpowder. 
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that  fortification,  engaging  its  left  or  northwest  face  [its  weakest  side,']  at  a 
distance  of  from  one  thousand  to  eight  hundred  yards;  firing  low  and  aiming 
at  the  central  embrasure." 
The  commander  then  knew 
nothing  of  the  great  hawser 
and  its  dreadful  festoons,  that 
hung  in  the  prescribed  path 
of  his  warriors.  But  it  was 
soon  discovered,  and  the 
silence  of  the  lower  Confed- 
erate batteries,  and  especially 
of  powerful  Fort  Wagner,  as  the  squadron  moved  by  them — a  silence  which 
created  the  most  piunfnl  forebodings  and  suspense — was  explained. 

The  Weehawken,  its  bow  furnished  with  a  contrivance  for  exploding  tor- 
pedoes and  removing  obstructions,  went  forward,  leading  the  procession  of 
strange  monsters  of  the  deep,  and  at  three  o'clock  came  suddenly  upon  that 
fearful  boom,  and  could  go  no  farther.  Her  propeller  became  entangled  in  the 
horrid  net-work,  and  she  seemed  subject  only  to  the  action  of  the  tide.  The 
other  vessels  were  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  their  people  wondering  why 
the  Weehawken  hesitated,  when  suddenly  the  silence  was  broken,  as  the 
heavy  barbette  guns  of  Fort  Sumter  poured  a  stream  of  plunging  shot  and 
shell  upon  the  thralled  vessel.  Rodgers  saw  that  contest  there  would  be 
fatal  to  his  ship,  and  he  managed  to  withdraw.  Then,  followed  by  the  other 
vessels,  he  attempted  to  pass  by  Sumter,  in  the  channel  between  it  and  Cum- 
mings'g  Point,  but  was  there  confronted  by  the  rows  of  piles.  It  was  well 
that  he  was  stopped,  for  had  he  gone  into  the  open  way  through  one  of  the 
rows,  the  Weehawken  would  doubtless  have  been  blown  to  atoms  by  the 
monster  torpedo  just  mentioned. 

MeanwhUe  Dupont  was  bringing  the  monitors  into  position  for  a  simul- 
taneous attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  when  his  ponderous  flag-ship,  the  New  Iron- 
aide*^  struck  by  the  tide,  became  almost  unmanageable,  and  confused  the 
line.  He  signaled  for  the  other  vessels  to  disregard  her,  and  take  positions 
for  the  most  effective  work.  LieutenHnt-Commander  Rhind  then  ran  the 
little  Keokuk  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  fbrt,  and  hurled  upon  it  her 
immense  projectiles,  until  she,  herself,  was  riddled,  began  to  sink,  and  was 
compelled  to  withdraw.  The  Montauk  and  Catskill  were  almost  as  near, 
and  these,  with  the  remainder  of  the  monitors,  poured  a  tremendous  storm 
of  .heavy  metal  on  the  fort.'    At  the  same  time  the  guns  of  Forts  Sumter, 


>  See  noUoe  of  die  ehtraeter  of  Fort  Samter  on  page  118,  Tolame  I. 

*  This  Tesael  vu  built  at  Philadelphia  by  Merrick  A  Sons,  nt  a  cost  of  tT80,000.  She  vrat  of  8,M«  tona  bor- 
den.  She  mu  hranched  in  Maj',  1842.  H<>r  nrtnaroeirt  was  nt  2()0-p«nttder  rifled  Ponott  gnns,  capable  of 
throwing  solid  shot  six  milea,  and  her  complement  of  nu-n  wasfiM.  She  did  good  aerriee  dnrlng  the  war,  and 
was  aoeidentallf  burnt  near  Philadelphia,  in  December.  1860, 

*  Mr.  Swinton,  anthor  of  Campaii;n»  <f  M«  Srmy  €f  the  rotamae,  wtao  was  on  board  the  flag-ship  daring 
the  aatlon,  and  aent  a  fraphlo  aceooat  of  It  to  the  Iftie  Tort  TIdmb,  tbot  daplctad  th*  a«*a«  in  the  tnrrat  «f  a 
**  monitor"  In  action :  "  Here  are  two  hnge  gnns  which  form  the  armaaant  otmdt  iBoattniv-tiie  one  11,  the  other 
15  inehea  In  diameter  of  bore.  The  gnnnera,  begrimed  with  powder  and  stripped  to  the  waist,  are  loading  the 
gun.  The  allowance  of  powder,  85  pounds  to  earh  charge,  is  passed  np  rapidly  from  below ;  the  shot,  weighing 
400  pounds,  la  hoisted  up  by  mechanical  appllaneea  to  the  mwxle  of  the  gan,  an<l  rammed  home;  the  gtm  la 
ran  oot  to  the  port  and  tightly  compcesaed.  Th«  port  la  opea  fiir  an  Inataat;  the  eaptain  of  the  gun  staail* 
behind,  lanyard  In  band—'  Beady,  lire  r— and  the  enomMma  projeetila  raabea  throogh  Ita  bags  paiabola,  with 
tiM  weight  of  10,000  tons,  home  to  Ita  mark." 
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Moultrie,  Wagner,  and  the  batteries  within  range,  having  an  aggregate  of 
neariy  three  hundred  pieces,'  were  hurling  heavy  shot  and  shells  upon  the 
squadron  then  within  the  focus  of  their  concentric  fire,  at  the  distance  of 
from  only  five  to  eight  hundred  yards.  These  were  thrown  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  a  minute.'  The  greater  portion  of  them  glanced  off 
the  mailed  ships  as  harmlessly  as  if  they  had  been  pistol-shot,  whUe  otben 
made  severe  bruises.  The  weaker  Keokuk  suffered  most,  having  been  hit 
ninety  times.  Both  her  turrets  were  riddled,  and  nineteen  boles  were  made 
in  her  hull,  some  of  them  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.*  She  withdrew,  went 
down  the  coast  of  Morris  Island  to  Light-House  inlet,  and  there  sunk,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  her  people  had  safely  abandoned  her. 

"  The  best  resources  of  the  descriptive  art,"  wrote  an  eye-witness,  "  I  care 
not  in  whose  hand,  are  feeble  to  paint  so  terrific  and  awful  a  reality.  Such 
a  fire,  or  any  thing  even  approaching  it,  was  simply  never  seen  before.  The 
mailed  ships  are  in  the  focus  of  a  concentric  fire  of  five  powerful  works,  from 
which  they  are  removed  only  from  five  to  eight  hundred  yards,  and  which, 
in  all,  could  not  have  mounted  less  than  three  hundred  guns.  And,  nnde^ 
stand,  these  not  the"  lighter  ordnance,  such  as  thirty-two  or  forty-two  pound- 
ers, which  form  the  ordinary  armament  of  forts,  but  of  the  very  heaviest 
caliber — the  finest  and  largest  guns  from  the  spoils  of  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  the  splendid  ten  and  eleven-inch  guns  cast  at  the  Tredegar  Works,  and 
the  most  approved  English  rified-guns  (Whitworth  and  others)  of  the  largest 
caliber  made.  There  was  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  spectacle  of 
those  little  floating  circular  towers,  exposed  to  the  crushing  weight  of  those 
tons  of  metal,  hurled  against  them  with  the  terrific  force  of  modem  projec- 
tiles, and  with  such  charges  of  powder  as  were  never  before  dreamed  of  m 
artillery  firing.  It  was  less  the  character  of  an  ordinary  artillery  duel,  and 
more  of  the  proportions  of  the  war  of  the  Titans  in  the  elder  mythologies. 
There  was  but  one  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  who  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  whether  among  the  naval  officers  engaged  or  intelligent  outside 
observers — the  fight  could  not  be  renewed.  And  yet  it  was  fully  expected, 
on  the  night  of  the  battle,  that  another  trial  would  be  made  in  the  moming. 
I  saw  many  of  the  captains  of  the  iron-clads  during  that  night.  All  were 
ready  to  resume  the  battle,  though  each  man  felt  that  he  was  going  to  an 
inevitable  sacrifice.  I  confess  I  prayed  that  the  fiery  cup  might  pass  from 
them,  and  that  no  impetuosity  might  prompt  our  leader  to  throw  the  fleet 

again  into  that  frightful  fire No  man  could  possibly  feel  with 

greater  intensity  all  the  instincts  and  motives  that  prompted  the  renewal  of 
the  battle,  than  the  grand  old  sailor,  the  noble  Dupont ;  and  yet  no  man 
could  possibly  see  with  more  clearness  the  blind  madness  of  such  an  attempt 
He  dared  to  be  wise."* 

The  terrible  fight  did  not  last  more  than  forty  minutes,  daring  whidi 
time,  it  was  estimated,  the  Confederates  fired  three  thonsand  five  hundred 

'  Aeeonttng  tS  tbe  report  of  O^nnsl  Rtplcj,  who  wu  In  charge  of  tbe  deibase*  of  ChiriMtoa,  oily  11  of 
th«M  gnns  were  brtragbt  to  hear  on  the  Minadron. 

'  Mr,  Svinton  eald :  '  Some  of  tbo  eonHnsnders  of  th«  hon-dads  aftennird  told  mo  tb«t  tbe  (hot  ^nA 
their  t««s«1b  u  d»t  ns  the  ticking  of  s  watch." 

'  '  The  tnrreta  of  the  Keotut  mr*  raail»  of  ImB,  nenrlT-  six  tnehes  in  tblckseaa,  aad  jct  tbex  wen  p«- 
etrated.  wltbont  mneh  dlfflcolty,  by  the  steel-polirted  tbatknrie<l  against  them. 

«-  Mr.  Swlnton  In  the  Stu  Torib  nmut. 
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shots.  Dupont,  seeing  the  Keokuk  nearly  destroyed,  half  his  other  vessels 
injured,'  his  flag-ship  placed  in  peril,  and  Fort  Sumter  apparently  but  slightly 
injured,  he  \va8  satisfied  that  further  efforts  to  reduce  that  work  by  the 
navy  alone  would  be  futile,  so  at  five  o'clock  he  signaled  the  squadron  to 
retire. 

The  attack  on  Snmter  was  a  failure,  but  did  not  involve  disaster.  Dupont 
lost  but  few  men,*  and  only  one  vessel  (the  KecJeule),  the  remainder  of  his 
squadron  being  in  a  condition  to  be  easily  repaired.  He  was  blamed  by  the 
inexpert  and  zealous  for  not  longer  continuing  the  fight,  or  renewing  it  the 
next  day,  but  subsequenjt  events  vindicated  the  soundness  of  his  judgment. 
His  withdrawal  gave  the  Confederates  great  joy,  and  "  the  happy  issue," 
Beauregard  said  in  a  general  order,  "  inepired  confidence  in  the  country  that 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  Confederates  would  be  complete."'  Had  a  suf- 
ficient Bupp<Mting  land  force  been  employed  in  vigorously  attacking  the  Con- 
federates on  Morris  Island,  and  keeping  the  garrisons  of  Battery  Gregg  and 
Fort  Wagner  engaged  while  the  squadron  was  attacking  Fort  Snmter,  the 
result  might  have  been  difierent.  But  only  about  four  thousand  of  Hunter's 
troops  had  aught  to  do  with  the  expedition  directly.  These,  under  General 
Truman  Seymour,  Hunter's  chief  of  artillery,  were  posted  behind  a  thiokst 
of  palm-trees,  on  Folly  Island,  at  Light-House  inlet,  with  pontoons  and  can- 
non, ready  to  dash  across  to  Morris  Island  and  attack  the  Confederates 
there  when  the  squadron  should  reduce  Fort  Sumter  and  silence  the  guns  of 
Fort  Wagner  and  Battery  Gregg ;  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  co-operate 
in  that  woiic  The  squadron  failed,  and  the  land  troops  had 
nothing  to  do.  "A  mere  spectator,"  General  Hunter  wrote  to  '  Ap^is, 
Admiral  Dupont  the  next  day*  from  the  transport  Ben  Deford, 
"  I  could  do  nothing  but  pray  for  you,  wMch,  believe  me,  I  did  most 
heartily." 

<  The  KahaiU  Kcefred  thirty  wonoda,  ona  of  which  was  prndnoed  \>j  a  heavy  rlfled-ahot  which  struck 
li«r  pUot-hoaae^  and  dislodged  sereral  bolts,  by  which  Kdward  Cobb,  qoartermoster,  was  fiitally  hurt,  and  the 
c*plalD  aod  pilot  w«n  li^nred.  The  Pattaio  reoelvtd  as  nany  wonoda.  Ose  ot  the  abot  which  strtick  the  to|> 
of  her  turret  broke  all  of  the  eleren  one-Inch  plates  of  Iron  that  composed  It,  and  Injured  the  pllot-bonae.  The 
fcrt  at  the  SaKtuekft  was  firmly  closed  by  a  shot  that  damaged  It  The  New  Ironttdt*  had  one  of  her  port 
shatter*  carried  away  by  a  shot,  and  her  wooden  bows  were  penotrated  by  shells;  aod  the  deek-platliig  of  the 
CaUkiU  was  torn  np  by  a  shell 

'  Only  one  man  died  of  l^Jnrlea  recelTed,  and  aboat  twenty-flre  were  wounded,  principally  on  board  the 
Ktetak  and  2fahamt. 

'  All  the  trophies  of  Tiotory  seoored  by  the  Confederates  ware  '  two  11-indi  Dahlgren  gnna,  two  United 
States  flogs,  two  pennants,  and  tbree  signal  flags."  The  gnns  were  Immediately  put  Into  the  Confedente  service— 
■*iolist«ntial  trophies  of  tlM  aflsir,'^  BeaiiT«|aid  aitd. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

THB  BOCaK  OF  CHAHLESTON  TO  THE  CL08E  OF  18«g.— OPKEATIOIIB  IH  MBSOnKI, 
ASKASBAS,  ASD  TBXA& 

I  HERB  was  comparative  qniet  along  the  coasts  of  Sooth 
Carolina  «nd  Georgia  for  some  time  after  the  attack  of 
the  iron-clad  squadron  on  Fort  Samter.  Dupont  tept  a 
careful  watch  over  the  movements  of  the  Confederates, 
especially  those  on  Morris  Island.  He  had  been  in- 
structed not  to  allow  them  to  erect  any  more  fortilia- 
tions  on  that  strip  of  land,  for  it  had  been  determined  to 
lit,  and  begin  a  regular  and  systematic  siege  of  Chariestou  hy  troops 
and  ships. 

General  Hunter  was  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
South,  and  Greneral  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  who  captured  Fort  Pulaski  the  year 
before,'  was  assigned  to  it.'  He  arrived  at  Hilton  Head  on  the 
''iMB.*'  ^^^^  ^^  June,  and  immediately  assumed  command.  He  found 
there  not  quite  eighteen  thousand  land  troopa,  mostly  veteram 
A  greater  portion  of  them  were  the  men  left  there  by  General  Foster.  The 
lines  of  his  Department  did  not  extend  far  into  the  interior,  but  were  of 
great  length,  parallel  with  the*  coast.  He  had  to  picket  a  line  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  besides  establishing  posts  at  different 
points.  This  service  left  him  not  more  than  eleven  thousand  men  that  might 
be  safely  concentrated  for  operations  directly  against  Charieston.  He  had 
at  his  disposal  ninety-six  heavy  guns,  but  only  eighty  were  effective,  a  doMn 
13-inch  mortars  being  too  large.  He  was  well  supplied  with  material*  of 
every  kind  to  carry  on  a  siege,  and  he  worked  diligently  in  preparations  for 
it.  The  National  forces  were'  then  in  possession  of  most  of  the  sea-coast 
islands  west  of  the  Stono  River,  and  also  of  Folly  Island,  eastward  of  Stono 
inlet,  where  their  pickets  confronted  those  of  the  .Confederates  on  Morris 
Island,  at  Light-House  inlet. 

At  about  the  time  of  Gillmore's  arrival,  rumors  reached  Dnpont  that  hit 
blockading  vessels  were  in  danger  from  a  very  powerful  iron-clad  ram,  which 
for  fourteen  months  had  been  in  preparation  at  Savannah,  and  was  then  com- 
pleted. The  rumor  was  true.  A  swift  British  blockade-runner,  named 
FingokL,  built  in  the  Clyde,  which  had  gone  up  the  Savannah  River  full 
eighteen  months  before  with  a  valuable  cargo,  and  had  not  been  able  to  get 
out  to  sea  again,  had  been  converted  into  a  warrior  which  the  Confederates 
believed  would  be  a  match  for  any  two  monitors  then  afloat.  She  was 
thoroughly  armed  with  a  coat  of  thick  oak  and  pine,  covered  with  heavy 

>  See  page  8M,  vulnmr  IL 
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b«n  of  iron.  She  bore  four  great  guns,  and  was  provided  with  a  powerful 
beak.  She  was  named  Atlanta,  abd  her  commander  was  Lieutenant  W.  A. 
Webb,  formerly  of  the  National  Navy,  who  had  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  men.' 

Deserters  from  the  Atlanta  reported  her  ready  for  work,  and  Admiral 
Dnpont  sent  the  Weehatoken,  Captain  Rodgers,  and  Nahant,  Commander 
.  Downes,  to  Wassaw  Sound,  to  watch  her.  She  was  considered  by  her  com- 
mander a  match  for  both,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June,  she  was 
seen  moving  rapidly  down  the  Wilmington  River  to  attack  them,  accom- 
panied by  two  wooden  gun-boats  of  Tattnall's  Mosquito  Fleet,  which  were 
intended  to  ■  tow  np  to  Savannah  the  captured  monitors.  After  the  battle, 
the  Atlanta  was  to  proceed  to  sea,  and  destroy  or  disperse  the  blockading 
squadrons  off  Charleston  and  Wilmington.  She  was  provided  with  instru- 
ments, and  with  stores  of  every  kind  for  a  long  cruise,  especially  of  choice 
liquors.  No  one  among  the  Confederates  doubted  her  invincibility.  The 
gnn-boats  that  accompanied  her  were  crowded  with  people  from  Savannah, 
many  of  them  women,  who  went  down  to  see  the  fight  and  enjoy  the  vic- 
tory; and  when  the  National  vessels  appeared  in  sight.  Captain  Webb 
assured  the  "  audience "  that  the  Yankee  monitors  would  be  in  tow  before 
breakfast. 

Like  many  prophesies  of  the  Confederates,  Webb's  was  not  fulfilled,  and 
the  spectators  were  grievously  disappointed.  As  the  ram  pushed  swiftly 
toward  the  Weehaioken,  the  latter  held  back  its  fire  imtil  its  antagonist  was 
within  short  range,  when  a  gun,  sighted  by  Rodgers  himself^  sent  a  fifteen- 
inch  solid  shot,  which  carried  away  the  top  of  the  Atlanta^s  pilot-house, 
wounded  two  of  her  pilots,  and  sent  her  aground.  Rodgers  fired  only  four 
more  shots.  The  last  one  struck  the  ram  point  blank,  fearfully  bent  her  iron 
armor,  and  shivered  twelve  inches  of  live-oak  planking  and  five  of  Georgia 
pine  back  of  it.  One  man  was  killed  and  seventeen  were  wounded  by  the 
blow,  when  Webb  ran  up  a  white  flag.  In  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes  after  * 
the  first  shot  was  fired,  the  Atlanta  was  prisoner  to  the  Weehatoken,  and  the 
astonished  Webb  said  to  his  crew,  "  Providence,  for  some  good  reason,  has 
interfered  with  our  plans,  and  we  have  &iled  of  success.  I  would  advise 
you  to  submit  quietly  to  the  fate  that  has  overtaken  you."*  In  that  brief 
space  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  glowing  visions  of  ruin  to  the  National  Navy, 
the  raising  of  the  blockade  of  Wilmington,  Charleston,  and  Mobile,  and  the 
speedy  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  as  a  nation  by  Great  Britain  and 
France,  which  the  Conspirators  and  their  friends  had  indulged  when  contem- 
plating the  Atlanta,  faded  away.  Instead  of  raiding  up  the  Atlantic  coast, 
spreading  terror  among  the  inhabitants  of  seaport  towns,  she  was  taken 

>  Tha  Atlaate  wu  IM  feet  In  lengfli,  ud  40  In  width.  H«r  main  deok  ms  mlj  a  few  iDohes  tbore  the 
mtar.  rrom  this  ti»o  her  gnn-deck  8  feet,  Bloplag  it  u  ugle  of  sboot  80  decreet,  letvlng'  a  flat  sorlbce  on  tha 
top.  Sh«  waa  heavily  plated  with  strips  of  Iron  two  and  a  half  Inches  In  thlcknes^  corering  thick  oak  and  pine 
planMng,  She  «a*  armed  with  four  of  Brooke's  (English)  rifled  cannon,  whose  projeetiles  were  steel-polnted, 
and  at  her  how  was  an  Iron  beak  six  feet  In  length,  to  which  waa  suspended  a  sabmarlne  torpedo,  charged  with 
SO  poonda  of  gnnpowder,  for  blowing  np  any-  vessel  she  might  attack. 

>  OapUIn  Bodgers  aald  his  flrst  shot  took  awaj  b«m  the  Atlanta  her  deilre  to  Bght,  and  the  last,  her 
ability  to  get  away.  He  captured  14S  men,  InolsdIng  offlons,  wlthoot  losing  a  inan  himaelt  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  spoke  of  the  aflklr  as  "  tha  most  marked  and  extraordinary  In  the  serrlee  daring  the  year."  The 
Attanta  made  abother  of  the  list  of  Confedetita  lron.clada  which  the  Nationals  had  recently  eaptnrad  or 
deatroyed. 
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quietly  to  Philadelphia,  and  there  exhibited  for  awhile  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fund  of  the  Union  Volunteer  liefresbment  Saloon.'  It  is  said  tliat  the  coet 
of  the  Atlanta  was  defrayed  entirely  by  the  proceeds  of  the  voluntary  mIc 
of  their  jewelry  by  the  misguided  women  of  the  Confederate  States.  The 
example  was  followed  at  Charleston,  where  the  building  of  a  gun-boat  was 
begun,  with  the  expectation  of  money  from  similar  sources,  to  carry  it  on. 

Although  the  attack  on  Sumter  in  April  was  a  failure,  the  Govennuent 
was  determined  to  renew  the  attempt  in  connection  with  a  land  force. 
Dupont's  views  were  so  decidedly  in  opposition  to  the  measure,  because  he 
could  anticipate  no  other  result  than  failure  again,  that  soon  after  the  captare 
of  the  Atlanta,  when  Gillmore  was  preparing  to  move  vigorously  in  a  siege 
of  Charleston,  Dupout  was  relieved,  and  Commodore  Foote'  was  appointed 
his  successor.  The  latter  died  in  New  York  while  on  his  way  to  bis  new 
post  of  duty,  and  Admii'al  Dahlgreu  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 

squadron.  That  officer  reached 
Port  Royal  on  the  6th  of  July,  and 
heartily  sympathizing  with  Gill- 
more  in  his  plans,  entered  vigoroad j 
upon  the  duties  assigned  him. 

Gillmore  found  Folly  Island 
well  occupied  by  National  troops 
under  General  Vogdes,  who  had 
employed  them  in  preparations  for 
future  work.  Through  its  ahnost 
impenetrable  jungles'  he  had  cat 
roads,  and  it  was  thoroughly  picket- 
ed in  every  part.  He  constructed  a 
strong  work  on  the  southem  end  of 
it,  to  command  the  approaches  dovn 
the  Stone  River.  Another  ttm 
erected  on  Folly  River  that  com- 
manded Secessiouville ;  and  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  island,  a  mile  from  its 
northern  end,  a  line  of  intrenchments  was  cast  up,  with  a  redoubt  at  each 
end.  Such  was  the  situation  on  that  island, 
soon  to  be  made  famous  in  history,  when 
Gillmore  arrived  there,  aqd,  with  the  prac- 
ticed eye  of  a  skillful  engineer,  after  travei-s- 
ing  it,  selected  positions  for  batteries  to  bear 
upon  the  fortifications  on  Morris  Island.  His 
plan  of  campaign  was  quickly  conceived.  It 
was  to  approach  Charleston  by  Folly  and 
Morris  Islands.  To  do  this,  he  must  overcome 
Fort  Wagner,  on  the  latter  island,  a  very 
strong  work,  lying  within  twelve  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Sumter,  heavily 


torn  A.  DAHIiSBBI. 
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'  See  pajre  K8,  Tolamo  L  '  Soe  pasM  SOS,  Tolonie  11 

■  Folly  Uland  is  about  mt«ii  miles  in  Itngth,  and  not  oTer  mm  In  width  at  Ita  broadest  part.  On  the  trot 
It  is  sapatsted  fW>in  James's  Island  by  monhea  traTersed  by  Folly  Hirer,  a  narrow  bnt  deep  stream.  The  <aslcn 
aide  borders  on  the  ocean.  Ught-Honae  Inlet,  which  sepatstes  It  from  Hurris  Island,  Is  fire  or  sii  bondnil 
yards  wide.  At  tho  time  w<<  ore  considering,  tbe  Island  was  eoTered  with  pine  timber  thron^boDt  nearly  Ita 
V.  bole  extent,  with  nn  almost  lin[teDeti-abIe  tangled  nndergrowtfa.   **  I  bare  norer  sacn  sacb  a  mass  of  briers  and 
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armed  "and  fully  garrisoned  by  veterans,  under  Colonel  I^awrence  M.  Keitt. 
This  carried.  Battery  Gregg,  on  Cuminings's  Point,  must  fall  as  a  conse- 
quence, when  the  National  guns  might  be  brought  to  bear  heavily  on  Fort 
Sumter,  and  possibly  hurl  their  shot  and  shell  into  the  city  of  Charleston. 
To  this  work  Gillmore  now  addressed  himself 

The  first  movement  of  the  new  commander  was  to  cause  the  erection  of 
strong  batteries  on  the  northern  end  of  Folly  Island,  to  cover  the  passage 
of  his  troops  over  Light-House  inlet.     These  were  begun  under  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Vogdes,  on  the  15th  of  June,' and  were  prose-       , 
cuted  with  vigor  under  a  heavy  fire,  frequently,  fi-om  the  Confed- 
erate guns  on  Morris  Island.     The  Nationals  were  completely  masked  by 
the  thick  pine  forest,  and  their  foe  could  only  guess  their  position  and  what 
they  were  about,  for  they  were  as  silent  as  mutes.     Their  works  were  com- 
pleted at  the  beginning  of  July,  and  were  superior  of  their  kind.     They 
were  mad5  of  sand  and  marsh  sod.     The  batteries  were  embrasured  and 
revetted,    with    maga- 
zines   and    bomb    and 
splinter-proofs ;  and  at 
the  end  of  twenty  days 
after  the    works   were 
begun,     Gillmore    had 
forty-eight  heavy  guns 
in  position  withui  range, 
of  the  Confederate  pick- 
ets, with  two  hundred 
rounds   of  ammunition 
for  each. 

When    all    was    in 
readiness,  Gillmore  pro- 
ceeded to   distract  the  attention  of  the  Confederates,   and  mask  his   real 
design,   by   sending'   General  A.   11.  Terry,   with   nearly   four     ,j„,yg^ 
thousand  troops,  up   the  Stono   River,  to  make  a   demonstra- 
tion against   James's  Island,  while  Colonel  Higginson,  with  some   negro 
troops,  went  up  the  Edisto  to  cut  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  railway,  so 
as  to  prevent  troops  from  being  sent  from  the  latter  to  the  former  place. 
Hoggins  went  in  the  gun-boat  Jofm  Adams,  with  two  transports,  but  in  hia 
attempt'  to  reach  the  railway  he  was  repulsed,  and  returned  with 
two  hundred  "contrj^ands,"' who  gladly  followed  him.     Terry's 
movement  was  successful,  for  it  drew  the  attention  of  the  Confederates  to 
James's  Island,  and  caused  them  to  send  re-enforcements  thither  from  Mor-> 
ris  Island. 

Thirty  hours  after  Terry's  departure,  General  Geoi^e  C.  Strong  silently 

thorns  anywhere  olse,**  wrote  a  coneplcAoDS  actor  in  the  mllttary  events  there.  ^  There  wm  not  %  road  of  any 
ilescrlpUon,  and  the  only  way  Ut  pass  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  was  along  the  beach,  which  was 
not  always  practicable  at  high  tides."— //wfeiry  o/  tht  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Penntylvania  Regim»nt,\iij 
Its  eoDimander,  Brevet  Brigadler-Oeneral  W.  W.  H.  Darls,  page  218. 

*  This  was  the  appearance  uf  unu  ot  the  bomb  and  spllnter-proofa  of  Gillmorp's  works  on  Folly  Island,  at 
the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  there,  In  the  spring  of  18(&  Thia  picture  la  from  a  photograph  by  Samuel  A. 
Cooley,  photographer  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps. 

*  See  expUuutlan  of  this  word  In  this  oonneotlon  on  page  SOI,  volume  I. 
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embarked*  two  thousand  men'  in  small  boats,  on  Folly  River,  and  rowed 
softly,  thoroughly   masked    by  the  tall  marsh  grass  and  the 
''sM^*'     shadows  of  night,  to  the  junction   of  that  stream  with  Light- 
House  inlet.     The  movement  was  nnperceived  by  the  Confed- 
erate sentinels,  and  the  occupants  of  Morris  Island  were  astounded  when 
at  dawn,   the  next  morning,*  Vogdes's  unsuspected  batteries 
opened  a  tremendous  cannonade,  and  Dahlgren's  monitors.  Wee- 
hawken,  CatskiU,  Montauk,  and  NaAant,  at  the  same  time  opened  a  croM 
fire,  and  there  stood  revealed  a  strong  force  ready  to  pass  over  and  give 
battle.     After  a  two-hours'  cannonade,  during  which  Dahlgren's  guns  w^re 
directed  toward  Fort  Wagner  to  keep  its  garrison  quiet,  General  Strong 
threw  his  men  rapidly  ashore  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry, and  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  a  sharp  but  short  struggle, 
he  had  full  possession  of  all  the  Confederate  works  on  the  southern  end  of 
Morris  Island,  with  eleven  guns  and  much  camp  equipage.     The  Conied- 
_^.  ._-^     __^  erates  fled  toward  Fort  Wagner,  hotly 

i=*.,^-T3Eiri™=^=^=^;^  pursued  by  Strong  as  far  as  a  once- 

fine  mansion,  known  as  the  Beacon 
House,*  where  they  came  in  range  of 
the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  halted 
Three-fourths  of  the  island  was  now  in 
possession  of  the  Nationals.  Strong's 
skirmishers  pushed  up  to  within  mos- 
ket-range  of  Fort  Wagner.  But  pru- 
dence required  a  suspenfflon  of  opera- 
tions for  awhile,  for  the  weather  wu 
intensely  hot,  and  the  victorious  troops 
had  been  under  arms  all  night 

Strong's  troops  rested  the  remainder 
of  the  day  and  the  night  following,  and  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morning' 
he  led  them  to  an  assault  on  Fort  Wagner.  TTiey  pressed  boldly 
up,  and  had  reached  the  parapet,  when  they  were  met  by  a  fire 
so  withering  that  they  recoiled,  yet  without  veiy  serious  loss.*  The  Nationdi 
were  not  disheartened  by  the  repulse,  while  the  attadc  created  the  greatest 
consternation  at  Charleston.  Mayor  Macbeth,  after  consultation  with  Beso- 
regard,  "  advised  and  earnestly  requested  all  women  and  children,  and  other 
non-combatants,  to  leave  the  city  as  soon  as  possible,"  in  anticipation  of  m 
attack ;  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  made  a  requisition  of  three  thooaud 
negroes,  to  work  on  additional  fortifications  fbr  the  defense  of  the  city.  The 
Charleston  press  made  fhintic  appeals  to  the  people  that  revealed  its  fean,' 

■  These  consisted  of  the  Tblnl  New  Hampshire,  Sixth  and  SeVenUi  Conneotieat,  If i  nth  HalM,  Semtr- 
stzth  PennsylTsnts,  four  companies  of  the  Forty -eighth  New  York,  and  a  battalion  of  sharp-shooters. 

*  This  was  the  appearance  of  the  Beacon  Hooso  after  the  stmf^le  for  the  poeseaalon  of  Fort  Wagna,  on  ft* 
18th  of  July.  It  was  the  head-qoartera,  fur  awhile,  of  Acting  Brigadier-Oeneral  W.  W.  H.  DaTls,  of  thsOis 
Hundred  and  Fonrth  Pennsylvania,  and  was  used  b;  GlUmore  as  a  signal  station. 

*  The  loss  of  the  ITatlonalB  on  Morris  Island  since  the  landing  of  Strang,  the  da^  before,  was  ahoat  IX 
mea  BeanreganI  reported  the  Confederate  loss  daring  the  same  time  at  800  men.  The  troopa  engag''  <■  ^^ 
aasanit  were  the  brigades  of  Generals  Strong  and  Seymoor,  and  consisted  of  the  SeTeaty-slxth  Pennsyinals, 
Forty -eighth  and  One  Hundredth  New  Toric,  Third  New  Hampshire,  Ninth  Main*,  and  Sixth  and  SeTsntk  Cti- 
nectient. 

*  The  Charlfton  Oouritr  urged  the  exertion  of  every  etfort  to  retake  the  sea-coast  lalands.  *FWIIig  la 
this,"  It  said,  "and  STen  ahoold  Snmter  beeome  nntenable,  then  let  as  teioiTe  oa  a  Barscaaaa  detaas  tt  tts 
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and  Beaur^ard,  as  usual,  issued  bombafitic  ocdere,  and  folminated  harmless 
thunder  of  words  against  the  "  Yankee  abolitionists." ' 

It  was  now  evident. to  General  Gillmore  that  Fort  Winner  was  stronger 
than  he  supposed  it  to  be,  and  that  it  could  only  be  taken  by  regular 
approaches.  He  carefully  calculated  the  chances  of  success,  and  concluded 
that  wiiile  the  Confederates  might  concentrate  a  greatly  superior  force  on 
his  front,  the  island  was  so  narrow,  with  the  sea  on  one  side  and  a  deep 
ereek  and  marshes  on  the  other,  that  he  need  not  fear  danger  from  flank 
movements.  Besides,  should  the  Confederates  attempt  an  advance  from 
Fort  Wagner,  Dahlgren's  guns  would  fatally  sweep  them  with  an  enfilading 
fire.  Satisfied  that  he  might  proceed  with  safety,  he  did  so,  and  at  once  cast 
np  sheltering  works  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Beacon  House,  preparatory  to  a 
bombardment  and  another  assault  on  Fort  Winner. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Terry,  who  had  made  a  lodgment  on  James's 
Island,  had  found  lively  work  to  do.  Beauregard  had  received  re-enforce- 
ments of  Greorgia  troops  from  Virginia,  and  these  he  sent  to  co-opei-ate  with 
troops'on  James's  Island  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  and  capture  Terry  and 
his  command.  At  the  dawn  of  the  Idth,"  these  advanced  rapidly 
upon  Terry,  from  near  Secessionville,  under  General  Hagood, 
driving  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts,  on  picket  duty.  But  Terry  was 
never  asleep  in  the  presence  of  danger.  His  troops,  with  the  gun-boats 
J*awnee,  John  Adams,  Huron,  Mayflower,  and  MarMehead,  in  Stono  and 
Folly  rivers,  were  ready  to  receive  the  assailants,  who  were  very  easily 
repulsed.  This  accomplished,  Terry,  whose  whole  movement  had  been  a 
feint,  withdrew  from  James's  Island,  according  to  arrangement,  to  join  in  the 
meditated  attack  on  Fort  Wagner.  In  this  engagement  Terry  lost  about 
one  hundred  jnen,  and  Hagood  about  two  hundred.* 

In  his  order  congratulating  his  troops  for  their  success  on  the  lOth,  Gill- 
more,  after  saying  they  had  moved  three  miles  nearer  Sumter,  frankly 
declared  that  their  labors  were  but  just  begun.  "  While  the  spires  of  the 
rebel  city  still  loom  up  in  the  distance,"  he  said,  "the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions must  be  endured  before  our  hopes  and  expectations  cau  iiud  full  frui- 
tion in  victory."    To  this  the 

troops  gave  full  assent;  and  ^^^^^■HMi^iiHMH^^k_  '  i 
with  a  eorresponding  spirit  he 
made  preparations  for  another 
assault  on  Fort  Wagner. 
Five  batteries  were  erected 
across  the  island,  from  the  sea 
to  the  marshes,  by  the  New 
York  Volunteer  Engineers,  in 
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dtij,  murning  and  defends  ttrery  vhvf— fighting  fVom  street  to  street,  and  houM  to  house — and.  If  Ihlling  to 
Aebleve  success,  yielding  nothing  bat  smoking  mlns  and  mangled  bodies  as  the  spoil  of  the  ruthless  conquerer." 

•  After  the  Emancipitton  Proclomatlon  went  forth,  the  epithet  of  "Abolitionist"  was  applied  to  the 
Katlonal  troops,  on  the  n'commenilation  of  Beauregard,  hoping  thereby  to  keep  alive  the  fire  of  hatred  In  the 
bosoms  of  the  (leople  of  the  Blave^bor  States.  We  find  the  Oonfederate  onmmanders,  in  their  c>^jrta,  taking 
•peebd  pains  to  make  the  Idea  Tery  prominent  that  Um  war  was  only  tar  the  aboHtton  of  stsreiT^ 

'  In  bis  report  to  General  Jordan,  Beauregard's  ohtef  of  stalT,  Oenersl  KIpley,  In  eommar  {  tbe  drfrnami 
of  Charleston  harbor,  says:  "Brlgadler-eeneral  Hagood  moceeded  In  drirlng  the  enemy,  about  wo  thousand  in 
number,  from  Jamais  Island."  He  sappraSMd  the  Awt  that  Hago«d  was  tvpolaed,  aad  that  Tany  left  the  Island 
at  his  lelsors  for  a  more  important  field  of  action. 
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which  Parrott  guns  and  heavy  mortars  were  mounted.     Besides  these,  he 

had  three  light  batteries.     Behind  these  works  a  storming  party  was  formed, 

and  when  all  was  in  readiness,  at  noon  on  the  18th,*  he  opened 

''^'  a  bombardment  on  the  doomed  fort  Dahlgren  at  the  uune 
time  moved  his  monitors  near  to  it,  regardless  of  the  fire  from  both  Fort 
Sumter  and  Fort  Wagner,  and  poured  upon  the  latter  a  \x)ntinuou8  fire  of 
heavy  shells.  This  bombardment  was  to  have  been  opened  at  dawn,  but  a 
storm  prevented  the  perfecting  of  the  ari-angements  for  assault  until  noon. 
From  that  hour  until  sunset  a  hundred  great  guns  were  steadily  assailing 
the  fort,  which  replied  with  only  two  gnns  at  long  intervals.  The  Confed- 
erates knew  how  useless  and  destructive  of  men  would  be  the  fighting  of 
their  ovm  guns  in  such  a  conflict.  They  also  believed  that  the  bombardmoit 
was  only  precedent  to  another  assault  by  troops;  so  the  garrison  was  k^ 
safely  in  the  bomb-proofs,  in  readiness  for  closer  and  more  hopeful  wort' 

When,  as  darkness  was  coming  on,  the  roar  of  cannon  ceased,  it  was  M- 
lowed  by  the  roar  of  thunder  among  the  olonds,  fer  a  fearful  storm  swept 
over  land  and  water  at  sunset.  The  Confederate  flag  still  waved  defiantly 
over  Fort  Wagner.  The  garrison  might  be  decimated  by  the  bombardment, 
or  driven  away,  but  the  flag  was  still  there.  It  must  be  humbled ;  and  a 
storming  party,  composed  of  three  brigades,  was  prepared  to  do  it  while  the 
tempest  was  in  full  career;  and  just  as  the  twilight  was  deepening,  the  fint 
assaulting  column,  under  General  Strong,  moved  toward  the  fort  It  wu 
composed  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  (colored),  under  Colonel  Robert 
G.  Shaw ;  Sixth  Connecticut,  Colonel  Chatfield ;  Forty-eighth  New  Yoii, 
Colonel  Barton ;  Third  New  Hampshire ,  Colonel  Jackson ;  Seventy-Mxth 
Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Strawbridge ;  and  the  Ninth  Maine,  Colonel  Emory. 
The  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  was  the  first  regiment  of  colored  troope 
organized  in  a  Free-labor  State,  aud  its  young  colonel,  anxious  to  prove  the 
efficiency  of  men  of  that  race  in  battle,  eagerly  sought  the  post  of  dangw  in 
the  front  ranks  of  the  assaulting  column,  notwithstanding  his  men  had 
arrived  only  two  hours  before,  after  a  most  fatiguing  march,  without  rest  or 
food,  to  reach  the  front* 

Strong  moved  forward  to  within  half  a  mile  of  Fort  Wagner,  when  he 
advanced  his  whole  column  at  the  double-quick,  in  the  face  of  a  shower  of 
shot  and  shell,  not  only  from  the  work  in  his  front,  but  from  Fort  Sumt«r  and 
Battery  Gregg.  Not  many  men  had  been  hurt  when  the  column  had  ahnoat 
reached  the  ditch  within  short  musket-range  of  the  fort,  and  many  believed 
that  few  of  the  garrison  were  left  to  oppose  them.  They  were  instantly  nnde- 
ceived,  when  the  parapet  suddenly  blazed  with  the  flame  of  musketry,  and  the 
howitzers  in  the  bastions  swept  the  ditch  as  the  assailants  crossed  it  At  the 
same  time  hand-grenades  sent  over  from  within  made  sad  work  among  the 
Unionists ;  yet  some  of  them  sciiled  the  second  parapet,  near  the  sally-port, 
and  planted  the  National  standard  there.  The  bearer  and  the  flag  di«ap- 
peared  almost  instantly.     At  about  the  same  time  the  gallant  Shaw  was 

'  V«7  faw  penons  were  ii^ured  during  the  tremcndons  bombardment  that  afternoon.  In  Um  tort  ^v 
men  were  killed  and  fourteen  were  wounded.  No  one  waa  hurt  in  the  aqoadron^and  only  one  man  wu  kiM 
and  one  wmnded  in  Gllimore's  trenohea. 

*  TUa  regiiBeBt  had  been  aeaig ned  to  Strong'*  brigade  at  the  reqoeat  of  ita  colonel,  and  to  be  with  It  Is  te 
eontemplated  aaaanlt,  it  bad  been  marebiag  for  abont  tw«  day*  tiuonigh  beary  aand,  acnwa  manhea  and  awta. 
4n  pelting  rain  and  aweltcring  heat. 
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shot  dead,  a  short  distance  from  the  forty  and  fell  among  the  slain  of  his 
faithfnl  dusky  followers.  Near  him  General  Strong  and  Colonel  Chatfield 
were  mortally  wounded;  and  Colonels  Barton,  Green,  and  Jackson  were 
severely  so,  at  the  heads  of  their  regiments,  while  many  other  officers  of 
lower  grades  and  scores  of  men  were  killed  or  maimed.  The  bereaved  bri- 
gade, fearfully  shattered  and  unable  to  continue  the  contest,  fell  back  under 
Major  Plympton,  of  the  Third 
"Sew  Hampshire.  Very  few 
of  the  colored  troops,  whose 
bravery  and  fortitude  had 
been  well  tested,  remained 
nnhurt,  and  these  were  led 
away  by  Lieutenant  Higgin- 

son,   a    mere   lad,   into    the  r.«T  w.<;.,mk  «  t.m  .-o.  .t  o.  .mauit.. 

sheltering  gloom. 

On  the  repulse  of  the  first  brigade  of  assailants,  the  second  and  smaller 
one,  commanded  by  Colonel  H.  L.  Putnam,  of  the  Seventh  New  Hampshire, 
acting  as  brigadier-general,  hurried  forward  and  resumed  the  assault  vigor- 
ously. This  brigade  wto  composed  of  Putnam's  own  regiment,  the  Sixty- 
second  and  Sixty-seventh  Ohio,  commanded  respectively  b^  Colonels  Steele 
and  Voorhees,  and  the  One  Hundredth  New  York,  under  Colonel  Dandy. 
For  half  an  hour  these  brave  men  continued  the  assault  unflinchingly,  though 
losing  fearfully  every  moment.  Many  of  them  scaled  the  parapet,  got  into 
the  fort,  and  there  foUght  hand  to  hand  with  the  garrison,  not  only  in  get- 
ting in,  but  in  getting  out  again.  Finally,  when  their  brave  leader,  Colonel 
Putnam,  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  nearly  all  of  his  subor- 
dinate commanders  were  slain  or  wounded,  and  no  supports  were  at  hand, 
the  remains  of  the  brigade,  like  the  first,  were  led  away  into  the  gloom,  and 
the  assault  ceased.  The  contest  was  too  unequal  The  Confederate  garrison 
was  in  full  force,  and  did  not  lose,  in  that  fearful  struggle,  over  one  hundred 
men,  while  the  Nationals,  marching  up  uncovered  toward  the  fort,  lost  a 
little  more  than  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  Confederates  said  they  buried 
six  hundred  bodies  of  the  Unionists,  Among  them  was  that  of  Colonel 
Shaw,  which  was  thrown  into  a  deep  trench  that  was  filled  above  him  with 
the  slain  of  his  colored  troops,  and  so  they  were  buried.* 

>  This  •hows  the  Und-ftnat  of  the  fort,  with  the  Ball^-iwrt,  neof  which  Colonel  Shmw  wu  Mlleil. 

'  The  doathe  of  Colonels  Shsw  and  Patnsm'  oansed  the  meet  profound  sorrow,  not  onlj  tn  the  wmj,  bat 
throughout  the  conntrj.  Colonel  Shaw  wns  onl^  twcnty-eeTen  ^emn  of  ago  when  he  gave  his  Ilfb  to  the  cnneo 
of  Bight  ud  JnsUoe.  He  wu  son  of  Frands  O.  Sh.iw,  of  SUUn  Island,  Hew  York,  snd  when  the  war  broko 
ont  was  »  member  of  the  New  York  Seventh  Kcglment,  so  consplcuons  In  the  moretnent  fur  oponln?  the  wa^ 
to  Washington  through  Maryland.  Seo  chapter  13,  Tolanie  I.  He  wiis  with  his  regiment  In  those  opening 
•oenea  of  the  war,  and  then  reeclred  a  commission  In  the  Second  Mnsaachnsetts,  la  which  he  did  brere  service, 
and  ha<1  narrow  escapes  fkvm  death  In  the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain  and  Anttetam.  lie  was  appointed  colonel 
of  the  flret  regiment  of  colored  troops  raised  in  Massachusetts,  and  at  the  head  of  these  he  fell  Jast  as  he  gave 
the  woni,  ^Onward,  boysP  Ho  Is  spolcen  of  as  one  [Hwsessed  of  a  most  genial  nature ;  of  **  manners  as  gentle  as 
a  woman's;  nf  a  natire  reflnement  that  brooked  nothing  coarse;  and  of  a  clear  moral  Insight  that  no  erll  asso- 
ciation conld  tarnish.'*  Becaaso  he  commanded  negro  troops  the  Confederates  hated  him;  and  thej  foollshir 
thought  they  had  dishonored  htm  when,  as  It  was  saragely  proclalmeil,  his  body  hod  been  '^barlod  fn  n  pit  under 
a  heap  of  his  niggers.'' 

Colonel  Haldlmand  S.  Putnam,  who  was  about  the  same  age  as  Shaw,  was  a  young  man  of  most  exemplary 
diaraeter  and  great  pAmiso.  He  waa  a  gradnate  of  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and  hod  reached  the  rank  of 
(•plain  la  the  army  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  shared  the  unlimited  eonlldenoe  itnd  respect  of  Oonrral  Soott, 
wbo,  in  the  spring  of  IMl,  made  him  his  mesaenger  to  carry  important  military  papers  Into  ihs  Southern  States 
and  to  fort  Pickens.    Be  was  engaged  In  laying  ont  the  fortlBeatloas  of  Washington  in  the  aatnmn  of  that 
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Oillmore  nov^  modified  his  plans  for  redncing  Fort  Wagner.  Abandoa- 
ing  the  idea  of  assaults,  which  had  proven  so  disastrons,  he  prosecated  the 
work  of  regular  approaches  with  great  vigor.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  and 
required  all  of  the  rare  engineering  skill  of  the  commander  to  accomplish  it, 
for  the  dry  part  of  the  island,  along  which  his  approaches  must  be  made, 
was  narrower  than  that  on  which  the  fort  stood,  the  whole  width  of  which 
the  latter  covered.  At  the  same  time  the  besiegers  were  exposed  to  a  crow- 
fire  from  Fort  Sumter,  Battery  Gregg,  and  batteries  on  James's  Island. 
Fort  Wagner  could  be  easily  re-enforced  from  Charleston  at  any  time,  and  a 
crushing  force  might  be  called  by  railway  to  that  city,  and  sent  to  MorriB 
Island.  Qillmore  weighed  all  these  contingencies,  and  worked  on  hopefully 
and  successfully.  Five  days  after  his  repulse,*  he  had  completed 
''ms^  his  first  parallel,  and  had  in  position  two  200-pounder  Parrott 
guns  and  two  84-pounder  Whitworth's,  under  the  direction  of 
Commander  F.  A.  Parker,  of  Dahlgren's  squadron,  and  ten  sicge-mortan. 
In  addition  to  these  were  two  30-pounder  Parrott  field-gttns,  and  three  Reqna 
batteries  of  rifle  barrels  for  defensive  service.  Th^  distance  of  these  batteries 
from  Fort  Sumter  was  about  four  thousand  yards.  He  had  also  opened  ha 
second  parallel,  six  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  his  first,  in  which  three  heavy 
breaching'batterles  named  respectively  Brown,  Rosecrans,  and  Meade,  were 
speedily  made  ready.  These  were  composed  of  two  200-pounder  and  five  100- 
pounder  Parrott  guns,  all  trained  upon  Fort  Wagner,  Battery  Gregg  behind 
it,  and  Fort  Sumter  beyond.  Besides  these,  there  were  four  breaohing-bat- 
teries  established  on  the  left,  a  little  over  four  thousand  yards  from  Fort 
Sumter,  named  Hayes,  Reno,  Stevens,  and  Strong.  These  mounted  one  300- 
pounderj  two  200-poundCT8,  four  lOO-pounders,  and  four  20-pounder  Parrott 
guns.  Near  the  Beacon  House  were  five  10-inoh  si^e-mortars  in  positioB. 
These  works  were  constructed  with  great  difficulty,  and  chiefly  under  cover 
of  night.'  The  heavy  guns  and  mortars  had  to  be  dragged  through  deep 
sand  and  mounted  under  heavy  fire  from  the  Confederate  works ;  yet  with 
great  patience  and  fortitude  the  National  troops  labored  on  and  completed 
them. 

For  some  time  Greneral  Gillmore  had  contemplated  the  planting  of  a  bat- 
tery in  the  marsh  west  of  Morris  Island,  at  a  point  whence,  he  believed,  he 
might  throw  shells  into  the  city  of  Charleston,  or  at  least  reach  the  wharves 
and  shipping  there.  This  was  now  attempted,  under  the  direcUon  of  Colonel 
SerrelL  At  a  point  midway  'between  Morris  and  James's  island'*),  and  > 
mile  from  the  former,  a  battery  was  erected  upon  a  platform  of  heavy  tim- 
bers imbedded  several  feet  in  the  black  mud,  there  about  sixteen  feet  in 
depth,  overgrown  with  reeds  and  rank  marsh  grass,  and  traversed  by  winding 
and  sluggish  streams.*    When  the  foundations  "trere  laid,  the  redoubt  wai 

jtt,  vhen  b«  wu  •ppolntett  CokHMt  of  th*  SereaUi  New  Humpthlre  Volontmn.  WIUi  Umm  ha  wtut  UiUtf 
to  the  unnlt  of  Fort  WsfRf r,  tad  thera  beeaRW  •  nurtyr  <»  tho  emiae  uf  Jnatie*  and  CItU  Uboty.  Bll 
oonntlynian  will  •Iwayt  delight  tn  honor  his  niemorjr. 

'  The  Confedrntve  had  constructed  a  hearj  work  on  James'*  Islaoil.  which  Ihef  named  Batter;  SlinUafc 
This,  with  two  or  three  smaller  works  In  ttuit  direction,  anno7od  the  flank  of  the  betlifn*  Terjr  naek.  whKs 
the  worics  In  front  contlnnallj  galled  them. 

•  Colonel  Serrell  nsslgncd  to  a  llentenant  the  (nporlntendrnco  of  the  wort.  Wh^  thaapot  choarn  te 
bnlldlng  tha  batterr  was  riunra  to  the  latter,  be  said  tb«  thing  was  Impoaiibla.  'Thera  la  no  soch  weld  m 
Mmpossnile ' !«'  the  matter,"  th*  oolonel  answared,  and  directed  th*  lientataant  to hnild  the  batterT',  and  te  call  te 
«Tei7  thiBff  required  fur  tba  work.    The  next  day  tha  lieutenant,  who  was  something  of  a  wag,  mod*  a  re^M- 
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IBM  BWAKP  ARSIL  BAROtT: 


piled  upon  it  It  was  composed  wholly  of  bags  of  sand  taken  from  Morris  Isl- 
and through  the  little  creeks,  in  boats,  during  the  nights.  Under  the  gun  plat- 
foim  heavy  piles  were  driven  entirely  through  the  mod,  into  the  solid  earth, 
and  on  it  was  mounted 

a   single    8-inch   (200-  ~  """  ==— s__ 

pounder)  rifled  Parrott 
gun,'  which  Sergeant 
Felter,  of  the  New  York 
Volunteer  Engineers, 
named  "The  Swamp 
Angel."'  It  was  tho- 
roughly protected  by 
the  sand-bag  parapet. 
In  fifteen  days  from 
the  time  the 
battery  was  /"^X'*" 
commenced' 

it  was  finished,  and  the  "Angel"  was  i-eady  to  eatTy  into  the  citadel  where 
the  rebellion  was  planned  its  messages  of  wrath.' 

Gillmore's  preparations  for  attack  were  all  completed  by  the  middle  of 
August,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,'  the  heavy  guns  of 
twelve  batteries  and  from  Dahlgren's  entire  naval  force  at  hand, 
were  opened  on  Forts  Sumter  and  Wagner  and  Batteiy  Gregg,  the  first  in 
command  of  Colonel  Alfred  Rhett,  the  second  under  Colonel  Lawrence  M. 
Keitt,  and  the  third  under  Captain  Lesesene.  Fort  Sumter,  lying  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Gillmore's  batteries,  was  the  chief  object 
of  attack,  for  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  powerless  for  offensive  purposes 
before  the  siege  of  Foit  Wagner  might  be  prosecuted,  without  great  loss  of 
life.  Upon  it  Gillmore's  breaching-guns  and  t^e  heavy  ones  of  the  Passaic 
and  Patapsco  (the  monitors  lying  at  a  distance  of  two  thousand  yards)  were 
brought  to  bear,  and  before  night  its  walls  had  begun  to  crumble  fearfully. 
The  firing  was  renewed  every  morning  until  the  24th,'  when  Gill- 
more  sent  a  dispatch  to  Halleck,  saying,  "  I  have  the  honor  to.  ""^ 
report  the  practical  demolition  of  Fort  Sumter,  as  the  result  of  our  seven 
days'  bombardment  of  that  work,  including  two  days  of  which  a  powerful 
northeasterly  storm  most  seriously  diminished  the -accuracy  and  effect  of  our 
fire.  Fort  Snmter  is  to-day  a  shapeless  and  harmless  mass  of  ruins.  My 
chief  of  artillery.  Colonel  J.  N.  Turner,  reports  its  destruction  so  far  complete 
that  it  is  no  longer  of  any  avail  in  the  defenses  of  Charleston." 

In  the  mean  time  the  "  Swamp  Angel "  had  been  ready  for  businessj  and 
Gillmore  sent  a  summons  to  Beauregard  to  evacuate  Morris  Island  and  Fort 
Sumter  within  four  hours  after  the  reception  of  his  message,  on  penalty  of  a 


'  Angiut 


tlon  on  tho  qiutrtermut^r  for  one  hnnilrrd  men,  ei^htrcn  feet  In  height,  to  irwie  through  mnd  sixteen  feet  deep, 
uid  then  went  to  the  sargeon  to  loqnlre  If  he  coald  aplloe  the  elghteen-feet  mm,  If  they  were  ftamlahed  him. 
Tht*  pleuwib7  earned  the  Ilentenent's  arrest,  bnt  he  wm  soon  released,  snd  constmeted  the  work  with  men  of 
asosl  height— Dsvls's  ITUtory  <fftht  Otu  Hundrtd  and  Fmaik  Ptntui/ltcmta.  page  SS8. 

>  This  gan  wss  taken  throogh  the  sand  on  a  sling  cart,  or  tmok  (see  page  S40,  rolnme  IL),  and  then  floated 
en  a  raft  of  pine  timber  to  Its  destination. 

'Its  distance  IW)m  Charleston,  In  a  dlreet  line,  was  8,800  jards,  or  abotit  five  miles ;  and  to  earrjr  a  shall  that 
distanoe,  it  had  to  be  Ored  at  an  eleratlon  at  thlrty-flre  degrees. 
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bombardment  of  Charleston,  from  which,  -as  we  have  seen,  the  non-combat- 
ants had  been  requested  by  Mayor  Macbeth  to  retire.'  Gillmore  knew  this, 
and  hence  the  short  time  given  for  a  reply.  Hearing  nothing  from  Beaure- 
gard, he  or;lered  the  "  Angel "  to  take  some  messages  to  the  deeply-offend- 
ing city.  Several  were  sent  in  the  form  of  shells  weighing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  each.  Some  of  these  fell  in  Charleston,  and  greatly  alanned  the 
few  people,  but  injured  nobody.  It  gave  Beauregard  an  opportunity  to 
attempt  to  "  fire  the  Southern  heart,"  by  a  letter  which  he  sent  to  Gillmore, 
and  published  in  the  newspapers,  in  which  he  denounced  the  course  of  his 
adversary  as  "atrocious  and  im worthy  of  any  soldier,"'  and  said:  "I  now 
solemnly  warn  you  that  if  yon  fire  again  on  this  city  from  your  Morris  Island 
batteries,  without  giving  a  somewhat  more  reasonable  time  to  remove  the 
non-combatants,  I  shall  feel  compelled  to  employ  such  stringent  means  of 
'retaliation  as  may  be  available  during  the  continuance  of  this  attack."  Gill- 
more laughed  at  this  foolish  threat,  and  the  "  Angel "  continued  its  miiuB- 
trations  from  time  to  time,  until  just  as  its  thirty-sixth  message  was  ahoot 
to  leave,  the  great  gun  burst  and  its  labor  ceased. 

Fort  Sumter  being  disabled,  Gillmore  now  turned  his  chief  attention  to 
the  reduction  of  Fort  Wagner.  While  the  walls  of  the  former  were  enno- 
bling, and  its  barbette  gnns  were  tumbling  from  their  platforms  under  the  fire 

of  the  batteries  and  the  squadron,  he  had  completed*  his  fourth 
'  *1«»!*''  P*"*"^J  to  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  fort  on  his  front, 

and  only  one  hundred  from  a  ridge  of  sand  dunes  from  behind 
which  Confederate  sharp-shooters  greatly  annoyed  the  workers.  These  were 
charged  upon  and  driven  away  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by  General  Tenr, 
wh^n  a  fifth  parallel  was  established  close  to  the  ridge.  Bat  the  space  tbeit 
was  so  narrow  that  the  concentring  fire  of  the  fort  at  short  range,  and  enfi- 
lading ones  fVom  James's  Island,  not  only  made  a  fifirther  advance  almost 
impossible,  but  the  positiqp  nearly  nntenabla.  Gillmore  now  saw  that 
another  assault  upon  the  fort  was  an  imperative  necesnty.  The  first  work 
to  be  done  in  that  direction  was  to  silence  its  guns  and  drive  its  garrison  to 
the  bomb-proof.  For  that  purpose  the  light  mortars  were  taken  to  the  front, 
and  the  rifled  cannon  of  the  lefl  batteries  were  trained  on  the  fort.  Power 
fal  calcium  lights  were  made  to  blaze  upon  it  at  night,  exposing  every  thti^ 
on  the  parapet,  blinding  the  garrison  to  all  that  was  going  on  within  the 
Union  lines,  and'enablintrthe  National  sharp-shooters  to  prevent  the  Confed- 
erates repairing  at  night  the  damage  done  to  the  fort  by  bombardment  da^ 
log  the  day,  which  was  kept  up  moderately  without  cessation.  Finally, 
when  every  thing  was  in  readiness,  the  New  Ironsides,  Captain  Rowan, 
moved  np  to  witshin  one  thousand  yards  of  the  sea  face'  of  the  fort;  and  at 
the  dawn  of  the  6th  of  September,  his  broadsides  of  eight  gnns,  carryii^ 

>  See  ptgeSOa. 

'  In  hli  letter  Beaoregard  old,  that  after  an  nnsoccesaflil  attack  of  more  than  tbrtj  day*  on  tlw  id»Kt 
of  Charleaton,  and  deapatrtnf  of  carrjlng  them,  GUImor*  reaotted  "to  the  BnTetmeamreuf  tarainf  bb|m 
againat  the  old  men,  the  women  and  children,  and  the  hoapltala,  of  a  sleeping  My,"  which  he  denooneed  m  ia 
act  of  **  Inexeorable  barbarity."  To  this-  Gillmore  replied  that  It  was  a  well-estabHshed  principle  of  drllM 
war&re,  that  the  eommnnder  of  a  place  attacked  and  not  Invested,  had  no  right  to  a  notice  of  an  tndiaatlta  <f 
boaalMnlnient,  other  than  irhteh  la  glren  by  the  threatening  atUtnde  of  Ms  Bdyeraarr;  and  t&at  It  wu  the  Mj 
of  sneh  commander  to  see  to  It  that  the  non-combatants  were  rerooTcd  In  thh  instance,  Bnnicganl.br  Ml 
•wn  admlaalan,  had  had  forty  dayslh  whlcfar  to  pcrfnnB  that  act  oT  hamaaRr, 

*  See  page  193. 
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ll-inoh  shells,  and  the  land  batteries,  opened  simultaneously  upon  the  para- 
pet The  garrison  soon  abandoned  their  cannon,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
bomb-proof,  upon  which,  for  nearly  forty  hours,  the  great  guns  thundered 
without  any  sensible  effect. 

When  the  guns  of  Fort  Wagner  were  silenced,  Gillmore's  sappers  pushed 
rapidly  forward,  under  the  direction  of  Captain. Walker,  until  Battery  Simr 
kins  and  its  fellows  on  James's  Island  could  annoy  them  no  more,  without 
danger  of  hurting  the  garrison.  The  men  now  worked  without  danger,  and 
early  in  the  evening  of  the  6th,'  the  sap  was  carried  by  the  south 
face  of  the  fort,  leaving  it  to  the  left ;  the  connter-scarp  of  the 
ditch  was  crowned  near  the  flank  of  the  east,  or  sea-front,  by  which  all  the 
guns  in  the  work  were  masked,  excepting  in  that  flaok ;  a  line  of  palisades, 
which  there  protected  it,  were  pulled  up,  and  the  trenches  were  widened  and 
deepened  so  as  to  hold  the  assaulting  troops. 

The  business  of  assault  was  intrusted  to  General  Terry.     He  was  directed 
to  move  upon  the  fort  at  nine  o'clock  (time  of  low  tide),  on  the  morning  of 


■  SopL,  18C8. 


snoB  or  mAKLUTOir. 


the  7th,  with  about  three  thousand  men,  in  three  columns,  composed  of  the 
brigades  of  General  Stevenson  and  Colonel  Davis,  and  the  Ninety-seventh 
Pennsylvania  and  Third  New  Hampshire.  The  last  two  regiments  were  to 
fbrm  the  storming  party,  and  a  regiment  of  colored  troops,  under  Colonel 
Montgomery,  was  to  be  held  in  reserve  near  the  Beacon  House.  The  One 
Hundred  and  Fourth  Pennsylvania  (Davis's  own)  was  to  carry  intrenching 
tools.  In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  these  troops  were  in  readiness 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  near  thfe  Beacon  House,  when  General  Terry 
announced  to  them  that  the  fort  was  evacuated.  The  Confederates  bad 
You  m— 14 
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begun  to  leave  it  and  Battery  Gregg  before  midnight,  and  had  fled  from 
Cnnunings's  Point  in  boats  so  precipitately  that  all  but  seventy  escaped. 
During  forty  hours  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand 
pounds  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  balls  and  shells,  each  weighing  not  less  thu 
one  hundred  pounds,  had  been  rained  updn  the  fort,  and  yet  its  bomb-proof^ 
capable  of  sheltering  eighteen  hundred  men,'  was  but  Uttle  injured.  Hw 
symmetry  of  the  fort  was  destroyed,  but  it  was  soon  put  into  proper  shape 
An  apparatus  for  blowing  up  the  magazine  when  the  victors  should  enter  tht 
fort,  was  happily  discovered  and  destroyed.  The  nineteen  heavy  guns  left 
in  Fort  Wagner  and  Batteiy  Gregg,  with  others,  were  speedily  turned  on 
the  harbor  defenses  and  the  city  of  Charleston.  The  captured  forts  were' 
strengthened  and  heavily  armed,  and  other  works  were  soon  erected. 
These  were  all  a  mile  nearer  the  city  than  the  "  Swamp  Angel,"  and  «m- 
manded  its  wharves  and  full  one  half  of  the  town.  Blockade  running  wtt 
effectually  stopped,  and  Charleston,  properly  called  "  the  Cradle  of  Seen- 
sion,"  was  made  a  desolation  in  the  world  of  business.'  "  You  now  hold  k 
undisputed  possession  the  whole  of  Morris  Island,"  said  Gillmore,  in  a  ood- 
gratulatory  address  to  his  troops  on  the  15th,  "and  the  city  and  harbor  of 
■  Charleston  lie  at  the  mercy  of  your  artillery  from  the  very  spot  where  the 
first  shot  was  fired  at  your  country's  flag,  and  the  rebellion  itself  was  inan- 
gurated.' 

Gillmore  expected  the  iron-clad  squadron  to  force  its  way  past  Fort  Soin- 
ter  into  the  inner  harbor  and  up  to  the  city,  as  soon  as  that  fortress  ym 
effectually  silenced,  but  Dablgren  did  not  think  it  prudeiit  to  do  so,  chiefly 
because  he  believed  the  channels  to.be  swarming  with  torpedoes.  But  imme- 
diately after  the  capture  of  Fort  Wagner,  a  portion  of  the  men  of  tht 
squadron  attempted  the  important  enterprise  of  surprising  and  captoiing 
Fort  Sumter  without  Gillmore's  knowledge.  For  this  purpose  about  thirty 
row-boats,  filled  with  armed  men,  were  towed  close  to  Fort  Sumter  on  the 
.  night  of  the  8th,*  where  they  were  cast  off,  and  made  their  way 

to  the  base  of  the  shattered  walla.  The  expedition  was  in  chup 
of  Commander  Stephens,  of  the  PoUapaeo,  and  when  the  boats  reached  tht 
fort,  the  crews  of  three  of  them,  led  by  Commander  Williams,  Lieutauua 
Renny^  and  Ensign  Porter,  scaled  the  steep  ruin,  with  the  belief  that  tbeg» 
rison  was  sleeping.  It  was  wide  awake,  for  the  vigilant  Major  S.  Elliott' 
was  in  command ;  and  at  the  moment  when  the  bold  adventurers  ven 
expecting  to  win  victory  and  renown,  they  were  greeted  with  musket-baDi 
and  hand  grenades,  and  the  fire  of  neighboring  batteries,  a  gun-boat  and  t 
ram,  which  made  havoc  among  the  men  and  boats.  Two  hundred  of  tht 
assailants  were  killed,  wounded,  or  captured,  with  four  boats  and  three  cdon, 
and  the  remainder  escaped. 

>  Fort  Wigner  ms  gairl>on*d  \>j  kboot  1,400  effective  men,  and  Batterj  Qngg  tif  alioot  UO  nem. 

*  In  bi>  annual  report  to  Congresa,  in  December,  ISOS,  the  Seeretarj  of  the  NaTj,  In  aommla;  ap  the  epi^ 
tlena  of  that  arm  of  the  serrlce  on  the  Sonthem  onest,  Bold :  **Not  a  blodtade  numer  baa  aneeeeded  tnnacWH 
the  eitj  for  months,  and  the  trafflo  which  had  been  to  aome  extent,  and  with  laifs  proflta,  pccTtooaljr  cBiMai 
la  extin^lahed.  Asa  commercial  mart,  Charleaton  haa  no  exiatence;  her  wealth,  ber  timde,  baa  defiait(d.  k 
a  military  or  strategic  Tiew,  the  place  la  of  little  conscqaenoe;  and  whether  the  rebeli  are  able,  by  gnat  nertlH 
aad  exbaoation,  to  bold  oat  a  bw  weeka,  mere  or  leaa,  ia  of  so  Importaaca." 

'  From  Battery  Oregg,  on  Cammlngs's  Point,  Edmund  Bnffln,  It  will  be  rememberad,  flred  the  SntiM* 
part  Snmter,  on  the  11th  of  April,  IStl.    See  page  8SD,  Tolnme  I. 

*  Seapac*  lia,Tolama  II. 
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For  some  time  after  this  disastrous  meddling  with  the  slumbering  but  yet 
powerful  monster  guarding  Charleston  harbor,  very  few  stirring  events  broke 
the  monotony  of  camp  life  on  Morris  Island,  or  the  tedious  blockading 
service,  excepting  an  occasional  visit  to  the  squadron  of  some  prowler  of  the 
harbor  on  a  deadly  errand ;  the  battering  of  Fort  Sumter  now  and  then  by 
Gillmore's  guns,  to  keep  the  garrison  from  doing  mischief,  or  the  sad  destruc- 
tion of  the  Weehateken  in  a  heavy  December  gale.'     Gillmore  continually 
strengthened  his  new  position,  and  the  Ironsides  lay  not  fkr  off,  watching  the 
main  ship  channel.     Finally,  on  &  dark  night  in  October,'  a  squall 
vessel  of  cigar  shape,  having  a  heavy  torpedo  hanging  from  its  '     jg^g  ^ 
bow,  went  silently  down  to  blow  the  Ironsides  into  fragments. 
The  sum  of  its  exploit  was  the  explosion  of  the  mine  by  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel, making  her  shiver  a  little,  and  casting  up  a  huge  column  of  water  high 
in  air.     A  little  later,  when  Gillmore  was  told  that  the  Confederates  were 
monntins:  guns  on  the  southeast  face  of  Sumter,  to  command  Fort 

__  ","  ,.  ,  ^  /.t»i..  •/••■     'October  86. 

Wagner,  he  opened*  upon  that  uice  of  the  fort  hia  heavy  nfled 
cannon,  and  speedily  reduced  it  to  ruins,  making  a  sloping  heap  of  rubbish 
from  the  parapet  to  the  water.'  From  that  time  until  near  the  close  of  the 
year  he  kept  up  a  slow  and  irregular  fire  upon  the  fort  and  Charleston,  when, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  the  passage  of  the  squadron  into  the  inner  harbor,  he 
kept  silence. 

Let  us  now  change  our  field  of  observation  from  the  sea-coast  to  tlie 
region  beyond  the  Mississippi,  a  thousand  miles  farther  westward,  and  see 
what  of  importance,  not  already  considered,  occurred  there  down  to  'the 
beginning  of  1 864.  Our  record  of  military  events  in  that  part  of  the  Repub- 
lic closed  with  the  Battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  in  Arkansas,  early  in  December, 
1862;'  the  reca|)ture  of  Galveston*  and  the  reoccupation  of  all  Texas,  by 
the  Confederates,  at  the  beginning  of  1863;*  Banks's  triumphant  mardi 
through  the  interior  of  Louisiana  to  the  Red  River,  in  April  and  May,  1868,* 
and  the  Battle  of  Helena,  in  July  following.' 

Turning  to  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  in  which  the  Unionists  were  the 
majority  and  the  political  power  was  held  by  loyal  men,  especially  in  the 
former  State,  we  see  those  commonwealths,  after  brief  repose,  again  c<Mi- 
vulsed  in  1863  by  the  machinations  of  disloyal  resident  citizens^  and  the  con- 
tests of  hostile  forces  in  arms.    One  of  the  worst  enemies  of 
Missouri  (the  rebel  Governor  Jackson')  had  died  in  exile  at  Little     '  ^  *■ 
Rock,'  in  Arkansas,  but  Sterling  Price,  Marmadnke,  Cabell,  Rey- 
nolds (the  former  lieutenant-governor),  and  other  rebel  chiefs,  were  yet  active 
and  mischievous. 

Early  in  January,  1863,  Marmadnke,  with  about  four  thousand  men, 
mostly  mounted,  burst  suddenly  out  of  Northern  Arkansas,  and  fell  upon 
Springfield,  in  Missouri,  then  fiurly  fortified  by  five  earth-works,  and  defended  - 


>  Tbe  Waekatoken  htj  st  snehor  in  the  ooter  harbor  off  MorrU  IiUnd  when  the  gale  cam*  on,  and.  In  eon- 
••^aeooe  of  her  hatches  being  left  open,  ebe  foundered  on  the  6th  of  Deeember,  carrying  down  witii  ber  thtrtj 
of  her  crew. 

*  See  on  page  881,  rolome  L,  a  plelme  of  Fort  Snmter  In  mlna,  aa  It  appeared  from  Fort  Wagser,  at  tbe 
I  of  1868. 
'  See  pagea  BS5  and  6S(,  Tolnme  II.  *  See  page  SM,  Tolmne  II.  •  See  page  fiWS,  Toluae  IL 

*  8e«page(IW>m8Wto6001ncIaaiTe,Tolanie  IL  'Seepagel48.  •  8eepageMl,Tolaai»I. 
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by  a  Binall  force,  under  General  K  B.  Brown,  of  the  Missouri  militia.'  The 
attack  was  sharp  and  heavy,  but  General  Brown  gallantly  fought  the  assail- 
ants with  his  little  band  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  dark,  when 
Marmaduke  withdrew,  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred  men,  and  a  gain  of  one 
cannon,  which  he  carried  away.'  Brown  lost  one  hundred  and  sixty-fonr 
men,  of  whom  fourteen  were  killed.  The  general  himself  was  severely 
wounded,  and  lost  the  use  of  his  right  arm. 

From  Springfield  Marmaduke  marched  eastward,  and  at  dawn  on  the 
10th,*  his  advance  encountered,  at  Wood's  Fork,  near  Hartsville, 

*  Jul    IfitfS. 

in  Wright  County,  the  Twenty-first  Iowa,  Colonel  Merrell,  whom 

General  Fitz-Henry  Warren  had  ordered  to  Springfield.     After  a  skirmirfi, 

the  Unionists  were  flanked,  and  Marmaduke's  whole  force  pushed  on  toward 

Hartsville.     But  Merrell  was  there  before  him,  re-enforced  by  the  Ninetj- 

ninth  Illinois,  and  portions  of  the  Third  Iowa  and  Third  Missouri  Cavalry, 

supported  by  a  battery  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Wald  Schmidt    A  sharp 

engagement  ensued,  when  Marmaduke  was  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  about 

three  hundred  men,  including  a  brigadier-general  (McDonald)  and  three 

colonels,  killed.     Merrell's  loss  was  seventy-one  men,  seven  of  them  killed. 

His  ammunition  was  running  low,  so  he  fell  back  on  Lebanon,  while  Marmar 

duke,  having  no  spirit  for  further  fighting  in  Missouri,  fled  swifl;ly  Bontli- 

ward  that  night,  and   escaped   into  Arkansas.     With  a  part  of  his  forte 

he  took  post  at  Batesville,  on  the  White  River,  where  he  wu 

attacked*  by  the  Fourth  Missouri  Cavalry,  Colonel  G.  E.  Wa^ 

ing,'and  driven  across  the  stream,  with  the  loss  of  a  colonel  and  sereral 

men  made  prisoners.     At  about  the  same  time  a  small  force,  under  Major 

Reeder,  broke  up '  a  band  of  guerrillas  at  Mingo  Swamp,  and  killed 

their  leader,  McGee ;  and,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  IJen- 

tenant-Colonel  Stewart,  scouting  from  Fayetteville  (the  National  outpost  in 

Northwestern  Arkansas),  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  cavalry,  captured, 

near  Van  Buren,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  a  Confederate  steamer, 

with  about  three  hundred  prisoners.    A  month  later,'  the  steamer 

Sam  Oaty,  on  the  Missouri  River,  was  captured  at  Sibley's  Landing  by  » 

gang  of  guerrillas,  led  by  George  Todd,  who  committed  great  atrodtie*. 

They  robbed  the  boat  and  all  persons  oh  board,  and  then  murdered  several 

of  the  white  passengers,  and  about  twenty  negroes,  who,  with  sixty  othen 

(who  escaped),  were  flying  from  bondage.     An  attempt  to  gain  freedom  wu 

a  heinous  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  rufiSans,  and  the  poor  fugitives  were  placed 

in  a  row  alongside  of  the  boat,  and  one  after  another  was  shot  through  the 

head. 

In  the  spring  of  1863,  Fayetteville  was  occupied  by  some  Union  cavalry 
and  infantry,  under  Colonel  M.  L.  Harrison,  and,  on  the  18th  of  April,  they 
were  attacked  by  nearly  two  thousand  mounted  Confederates  and  two  gnns, 
led  by  General  W.  L.  Cabell.  He  had  marched  rapidly  over  the  Boston 
mountains  from  Ozark,  with  the  intention  of  surprising  Harrison  at  dawn, 

>  Bis  fi>re«  oonaisted  of  about  1,M0  State  militia,  the  One  Bnndred  and  Eighteenth  and  One  Hnndred  tad 
Ftftf-atxlb  Iowa,  onder  Lientenant-Colonel  Thomaa  Cook,  and  800  conraleaceata,  who  re-enltoroed  the  |iiila<a 
Jaat  at  Mannadnko  was  approaching 

■  In  thli  engagement  Springfield  ralTered  mnch.  Boosea  wen  riddled  and  act  on  Bra  bf  the  sheila.  Oae 
exploded  In  a  room  oooapled  by  four  women  and  two  ehlldren,  who  lay  upon  the  floor  nnder  bather-bed^  tfd 
thoa  eeoaped  Injury. 
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but  he  did  not  arrive.until  after  sunrise.  About  five  hundred  of  the  Union- 
ists kept  up  a  spirited  fight  with  the  assailants  until  about  noon,  when  the 
latter  were  repulsed,  and  returned  over  the  mountains  as  swiftly  as  they 
came.  Harrison,  for  lack  of  horses,  could  not  pursue.  His  foe  had  inflicted 
on  him  a  loss  of  seventy-one  men  (four  killed),  and  he  had  received  in 
exchange  fifty-five  prisoners,  fifty  horses,  and  a  hundred  shotrguns. 

Meanwhile  Marmaduke  had  gone  to  Little  Rock,  and  there,  with  the  chief 
Conspirators  and  military  leaders  in  Arkansas,  he  planned  a  raid  into  Mis- 
souri, having  for  its  chief  objective  the  capture  or  destruction  of  a  large 
depot  of  National  stores  at  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Mississippi  River,    With 
a  force  of  about  eight  thousand  men,  in  four  brigades,  known  as  "  Pi-ice's 
First  Corps  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,"  he  pushed  rapidly  into 
Missouri,  and  following  the  general  line  of  the  St  Francis  River,  reached 
Fredericton,  between  Pilot  Knob  and  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  22d      .  ^^^ 
of  April*   There  he  turned  quickly  to  the  southeast,  and  marched 
on  Cape  Girardeau ;  but  General  John  McNeil,  who,  at  Bloomfield,  in  Stod- 
dard County,  had  heard  of  the  raid  and  divined  its  object,  beat  him  in  a 
race  for  that  point,  and,  with  his  twelve  hundred  followers,  reached  Cape 
Girardeau  two  days  before  Marmaduke's  arrival*    McNeil  found    , .    .,  „ 
there  about  five  hundred  men,  mostly  of  the  First  Nebraska, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baumer,  with  four  guns  rudely  mounted.     The 
works  were  immediately  strengthened,  a  greater  portion-  of  the  stores  were 
sent  away  in  steamboats,  and  when  Marmaduke  appeared  and  demanded  a 
surrender  of  the  place,  giving  McNeil  only  thirty  minutes  to  consider  an 
answer,  the  latter  was  well  prepared  to  fight,  and  told  the  Confederate  leader 
sa     Early  the  next  morning  Marmaduke  shelled  his  adversary  for  awhil^ 
and  then  ^ain  demanded  a  surrender.     McNeil  answered  with  his  gunk, 
when  the  assailant,  seeing  some  armed  vessels  in  the  Mississippi  coming  to 
the  aid  of  the  besieged,  beat  a  retreat'  across  the  St.  Francis 
River,  and  hurried  on  toward  Arkansas,  burning  the  bridges 
behind  him.    McNeil  was  now  ranked  by  General  Vandever,  who  was  of  a 
different  temperament,  and  the  pursuit  was  made  so  cautiously  under  his 
orders,  that  Marmaduke  escaped,  after  his  rear-guard  had  skirmished  several 
times  with  McNeil's  pursuing  column.' 

On  the  20th  of  May,**  Fort  Blunt,  not  far  from  Fort  Gibson,  in  the 
Cherokee  country  west  of  Arkansas,  was  menaced  by  about  three  ^ 
thousand  Confederates,  under  Colonel  Cofiey.  The  fort  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  William  A.  Phillips,  and  garrisoned  by  about  eight  hun- 
dred white  men  and  a  regiment  of  Creek  Indians,  some  of  the  latter  being 
employed  as  scouts.  These  were  treacherous,  and  failed  to  give  notice  of 
the  approach  of  the  foe.  Cofiey  found  Phillips  too  strongly  posted  to  war- 
rant an  attack,  so  he  crossed  the  river  (Arkansas),  and  seized  cattle  grazing 
there,  belonging  to  the  garrison.  The  Indian  regiment  refused  to  join  in  a 
chaise  for  the  recovery  of  the  animals,  and  only  a  part  were  saved.  Coffey 
encamped  in  a  strong  position,  about  five  miles  from  the  fort,  where  Phillips 
attacked  him  with  energy.    The  Confederates  fled  across  the  river  with  their 

■  Murmadake  took  with  Mm  his  fonrteen  pleoea  of  artillery,  and  fall  as  many  prisoners  as  had  been  takeD 
ftom  blm.    Bis  loss  In  killed  and  ironnded  was  aacii  greater  thsn  that  of  the  Natiansla. 
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booty,  and  escaped  with  a  loss  of  about  sixty  men.     Phillips's  loss  wu 
about  the  same. 

Four  weeks  later,  a  train  of  three  hundred  wagons,  on  the  way  from 
Kansas  with  supplies  for  Fort  Blunt,  under  a  convoy  of  ten  cavalry  com- 
panies, the  First  Kansas  (colored),  Colonel  J.  M.  Williams,  eight  hundred  m 

number,  and  about  five  hundred  Indians  led  by  Major  Forman, 
'i^^     was  attacked*  at  the  crossing  of  the  Cabin  Creek,  in  the  Indian 

Territory,'l>y  seven  hundred  Texans  and  some  Creeks,  led  by  a 
Confederate  Indian  chief  named  Standwatie.  The  assailants  were  repulsed, 
and  fled  in  haste,  leaving  forty  of  their  dead  and  nine  wounded  on  the  field. 
The  Union  loss  was  twenty-three.    The  train  pressed  forward,  and  reached 

Fort  Blunt  in  safety,  followed  immediately  afterward  by  General 

Blunt,  who  arrived  there  from  Fort  Scott,*  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles  dbtant,  by  a  forced  march  during  five  days,  just  in  time 
to  meet  great  peril  that  threatened  the  post.  That  peril  consisted  of  a  force 
of  Confederates,  estimated  at  six  thousand  strong,  under  denenJ  Coopw. 
They  were  then  at  Honey  Springs,  behind  Elk  Creek,  about  twenty^re 
miles  south  of  Fort  Blunt,  where  they  were  waiting  for  three  regiments  from 
Texas,  under  General  Cabell,  to  join  them  in  an  attack  on  the  post.  Bloat 
had  heard  of  this  peril,  and  hence  his  rapid  march.  He  was  informed  that 
the  Texans  would  arrive  on  the  1 7th,  so  he  marched  at  once  upon  Coopn'i 
camp,  with  three  thousand  troops,  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  twelve  light 
cannon,  to  assail  hira  before  his  re-enforcements  should  come  up.    He  left 

the  fort  at  midnight,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  day '  he  attacked 
'  ■  Cooper  in  two  columns,  led  respectively  by  Colonels  Phillips  and 
a^udson,  his  cavalry,  dismounted,  acting  as  infantry  on  each  flank,  with  ca^ 
bines.  At  the  end  of  two  hours'  hard  fighting  the  Confederates  gave  way. 
They  were  pursued  through  the  woods  into  an  open  prairie,  and  scattered  in 
wild  disorder,  leaving  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  nnmber  dead,  and 
seventy-seven  of  them  prisoners,  with  a  disabled  gun  and  two  hundred  smali- 
arms.  The  number  of  their  wounded  was  estimated  at  four  hundred.  Blunt 
lost  seventy-seven  men,  of  whom  seventeen  were  killed.  Within  an  hoar 
after  Cooper  fled,  Cabell  came  up  with  his  Texans,  nearly  three  thoaiaiil 
strong.  He  did  not  think  it  pradent  to  attack  the  victorious  Nationals,  ao 
during  that  night  he  moved  rapidly  southward,  and  disappeared  beyond  the 
Canadian  River,  when  the  Union  force  returned  to  Fort  Blunt. 

In  the  mean  time  guerrilla  bands  were  becoming  exceedingly  active  in 
Blunt's  rear.    One  of  these,  led  by  Colonel  Coffey,  went  op  from  Northen 

Arkansas,  and  struck'  the  Sixth  Missouri  Cavalry,  Colonel  Cath- 
"*■  erwood,  at  PinevUle,  in  Southwestern  Missouri;  but  he  wa» 
beaten,  and  driven  away  with  great  loss.  His  retreat  was  so  precipitate, 
that  he  left  behind  him  his  wagons  and  supplies,  and  about  fwo  hundred 
men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  At  the  same  time  a  most  savage  rud 
was  made  into  Kansas  from  Missouri,  by  a  band  of  desperadoes  collected  in 
the  western  part  of  the  latter  State,  and  led  by  a  human  fiend  under  the 
assumed  name  of  QuantrelL    His  followers  numbered  about  three  hundred. 

They  gathered  secretly,  and  then  swept  swiftly  and  stealthily 

"*■        over  the  border  toward  Lawrence,  whose  inhabitants  were  mostly 

Unionists.    They  entered  that  town  just  at  daybreak,*  and  awakened  the 
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sleeping  and  unsuBpecting  inhabitants  by  their  horrid  yells.  The  Unm  was 
wholly  without  defenders,  excepting  the  citizens,  who  were  laoBtly  unarmed. 
The  guerrillas  picketed  every  road  leading  out  of  I^awrence,  so  that  no  per- 
son should  escape;  and  whenever  a  citizen  emerged  from  his  house  with 
arms  in  his  hands,  he  was  shot  dead.  The  place  was  speedily  pillaged  and 
burnt.  Banks,  stores,  and  private  dwellings  were  robbed,  and  the  court- 
house and  many  of  the  finest  houses  were  fired.  A  band  of  unarmed  Union 
recruits  were  butchered.  Such  also  was  the  fate  of  every  German  and  negro, 
and  many  other  unarmed  citizens,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of^  the  assassins. 
At  ten  oMock  in  the  niorning,  when  the  horrid  work  ceased,  one  hundred 
and  forty  men  had  been  murdered,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  build- 
ings were  in  flames. 

Among  those  who  escaped  fh>m  Lawrence  at  this  time  was  General  Lane, 
then  a  member  of  the  National  Senate.  He,  with  some  other  citizens, 
organized  a  pursuing  party,  but  Quantrell  had  the  advantage  of  six  miles  the 
start  in  the  race,  with  all  the  horses  he  could  lay  hands  on.  The  purauers 
killed  or  captured  about  one  hundred  of  the  murderers.  The  remainder 
escaped.  Their  special  work,  the  sacking  of  the  "Abolition  town"  of 
Lawrence,  being  finished,  they  were  disbanded,  and  joined  themselves  to 
other  organizations.  Their  crime  produced  the  greatest  horror  and  indigna- 
tion, and  for  awhile  there  was  no  disposition  to  give  quarter  to  guerrillas; 
and  when,  ten  days  afler  the  sacking  of  Lawrence,  Colonel  Woodson,  with 
six  hundred  Missourians,  swept  down  from  Pilot  Knob  into  Northern 
Arkansas,  and  at  Pocahontas,  on  the  Big  Black  River,  captured  {he  famous 
guerrilla  chief,  General  M,  Jeffi  Thompson,  and  about  fifty  of  his  men,*  it 
was  difficult  to  shield  them  from  personal  periL 

Soon  after  the  attack  on  Helena,*  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson,  and  the  retreat  of  Johnston  from  Jackson,'  by  which  Grant's  army 
was  relieved  from  pressure,  General  Frederick  Steele  was  sent  to  Helena  to 
organize  an  expedition  to  capture  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  Arkansas.  His 
forces  gathered  there  at  the  beginning  of  August  numbered  about  six  thou- 
sand men  (iaclnding  five  hundred  Indiana  and  Kansas  cavalry),  with  twenty- 
two  guns.  He  was  soon  joined  by  General  Davidson  (then  operating  in 
Arkansas,  under  the  command  of  General  Hurlbut)  with  an  equal  number 
of  men,  mostly  mounted,  with  eighteen  guns,  making  his  whole  force,  when 
he  moved  from  Helena  on  the  10th  of  Augnst,  about  twelve  thousand  men 
and  forty  guns.  Davidson  and  his  horsemen  took  the  lead  in  the  march. 
The  White  River  was  crossed  at  Clarendon,*  when  Davidson 
pushed  forward,  on  its  western  side,  on  a  reconnoissance  toward  '  "*^"^*  "' 
Brownsville,  the  capital  of  Prairie  County,  then  held  by  Marma- 
dnke.  Meanwhile  Steele  sent  his  extra  supplies,  and  over  a  thousand  sick 
men,  in  boats,  to  Duvall's  Blofi",*  on  the  White  River,  which  was  considered 
the  most  healthful  place  in  all  that  region. 

When  Davidson,  with  a  strong  vanguard  of  skirmishers,  approached 

■  Colonel  Woodaon  tent  forward  Captain  Gentry,  of  tho  Second  Cavalry  of  the  Mlsaourt  State  Hllltta,  to 
■alae  Tlioiiii)8on.  Ho  found  that  ftunons  chief  sitting  quietly  In  his  oflBce,  tracing  a  map  of  Sontfaeastem  Mia- 
•ootI,  In  perfect  aeeurlty  as  he  tnppoaed,  for  be  did  not  think  Hicre  vaa  a  Ifatlonal  loldler  within  a  hnndnd 
milea  of  him.  Thompson  was  astonished,  bnt  not  disconcerted.  He  declared  It  was  too  bod  to  Intermpt  htm, 
fcr.  If  they  bad  let  him  alone  two  weeks  longer,  he  wonld  haTO  bad  three  thonsand  men  at  bis  command. 

*  See  page  Ma  'See  page  \U,  <  See  page  CSS,  Tolaim  U 
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Brownsville,  driving  Confederate  skirmiBhei-s  before  him,  Marmadake  eTaco- 
*  AoKiut  8«,  ^^^  *^^  place  *  and  fell  back  to  a  line  of  intreuchinents  on  the 
i8«8L       Bayou  Metoe,  when  he  was  driven  across  the  stream,  after  soQie 
fighting/    He  checked  pursuit  by  burning  the  bridges  behind 
him,  and  fled  toward  Little  Rock.     Four  days  afterward  Steele 
was  joined  by  True's  brigade,  sent  from  Memphis,  and  then  concentrated  hit 
whole  available  force  at  Brownsville.    A  reconnoissance  by  Davidson  showed 
that  great  difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  a  direct  march  upon  Little  Rock, 
across  the  Bayou  Metoe  and  its  fringe  of  swamps ;  so  Steele  took  a  nwre 
southerly  coui-se,  with  Davidson  in  the  advance,  passed  that  stream  at  Shal- 
low's Ford,  and  pushed  on  to  the  Arkansas  River.    He  reached  its  banks  at 
Ashley's  Mills  on  the  7th  of  September,  after  Davidson  and  his  horsemen  had 
severely  skirmished  there.    He  left  seven  hundred  more  of  his  sick,  with  hit 
supply-trains,  there,  in  charge  of  True's  brigade  and  Ritter's  cavalry,  and 
then  pushed  np  the  noithern  side  of  tho  Arkansas  River,  toward  Little  Rock,' 
with  Davidson  in  the  advance,  who  skirmished  much  of  the  time. 

When  well  up  toward  the  Arkansas  capital,  Davidson,  supported  \>j 
two  infantry  divisions,  with  two  batteries,  crossed  the  river  on  a  pontoon 
bridge,'  under  cover  of  darkness  and  his  great  gims,  and  bj 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  ready  for-  an  advance.  He 
moved  directly  on  the  city  without  much  impediment  until  he  reached  BajoD 
Fourche,  five  miles  from  the  town,  where  he  was  met  by  Manuaduke's 
cavalry,  dismounted,  and  two  infantry  brigades,  with  two  batteries,  strong^ 
posted.  Price  had  undoubtedly  intended  to  give  battle  in  his  trencba, 
when  the  unexpected  crossing  of  the  river  by  the  Nationals,  endangeriif 
his  flank  and  his  line  of  retreat,  caused  him  to  prepare  for  retiring.' 
The  stand  made  at  the  bayou  was  only  a  cover  for  the  more  important 
movement.  He  was  expecting  Cabell  from  the  Indian  country^  with  aboat 
four  thousand  men,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  these  would  not  reach  bia 
before  the  Nationals  would  be  upon  hinu 

When  Davidson  was  confronted  at  the  Bayou  Fourche,  Steele  w«» 
moving  in  a  parallel  line  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  after  the  former 
had  been  struggling  nearly  two  hours  with  his  foe,  the  latter  opened  npoa 
Marmadnke  a  heavy  enfilading  fire  from  across  the  stream.  Hard  prened 
in  front  and  flank,  the  Confederates  fell  slowly  back  toward  the  city,  where 
columns  of  black  smoke  indicated  the  evacuation  of  the  place.  Seeing  this, 
Davidson  ordered  a  vigorous  advance  by  Glover's  brigade,  and  then  a  chaigt 
by  Ritter's  brigade  (which  bad  been  held  in  reserve)  and  Strange's  battery, 
supported  by  a  part  of  the  Firet  Iowa  Cavalry.  This  was  done  with  the 
most  abundant  success.  The  Confederates  broke,  and  fled  through  the  city, 
closely  followed  by  the  Union  cavalry,  sabers  in  hand.  At  seven  o'dock 
that  evening,''  when  Steele  and  his  immediate  followers  were 

4  Sep^  lOl 

occupying  the  Confederate  works  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 

'  UtU«  Boek  Is  on  the  right  bonk  al  tb«  ArkanaM  Elver,  about  three  hnndred  mne*  freo  It*  meeth,  mt 
•rer  a  thonaand  milea,  to  a  direct  line,  from  the  National  capital.  It  Is  upon  a  high,  rocky  bluC  ueulf  two  l«- 
dred  feet  above  the  river;  and  it  contained,  when  the  war  broke  out,  nearly  fire  thoosand  lnhabitant&.  Ttat 
was  A  National  Arsenal  and  the  State  Penitentiary  there. 

'  Price's  line  of  retreat  wns  on  the  Arliadelpbla  road.    Oo  that  Ughway  ho  had  aU  fanodied  wagoos  paittA 
Price,  with  General  Holmes  and  Oovernor  Flanagan,  left  about  four  o'clock,  after  tamlagOT«r  the  < 
to  Ifanntdjika.    The  entlro  force  at  Price's  eommaad  was  eatlmaled  at  about  fifteen  tbonsaad  acs, 
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opposite  Little  Rock,  the  city  and  its  military  appurtenances  were  formally 
surrendered  to  Davidson  by  the  civil  authorities.  The  troops  had  all  fled  in 
hot  haste  toward  Arkadelphia,  on  the  Washita  River.  A  pursuing  column, 
was  organized,  but  the  National  forces,  men  and  horses,  were  too  much 
exhausted  to  chase  with  vigor,  and  they  followed  the  fugitives  only  about 
twenty  miles.  Steele's  army,  at  the  end  of  a  campaign  of  forty  days  from 
the  time  he  reached  Helena,  quietly- took  possession  of  the  capital  of  Arkansas. 
It  saved  three  pontoon  bridges  which  Price  had  fired,  and  found  the 
National  Arsenal,  which  he  intended  to  blow  up,  unharmed,'  but  eight 
steamers  (one  of  them  a  powerful  gun-boat,  just  receiving  her  iron  plating) 
were  in  flames  and  beyond  recovery  when  the  National  troops  entered  the 
city. 

While  Steele  was  engaged  in  his  short  campaign.  Blunt  was  in  the 
Indian  country,  trying  to  bring  the  forces  of  Cabell  and  the  Creek  chief, 
Standwatie,'  to  battle.    He  pressed  them  closely  at  Perryville,  in  the  Choc- 
taw Reservation,  late  in  August,  and  then  driving  them  past  Fort  Smith,  he 
took  peaceable  possession  of  that  post,'  and  appointed  Colonel 
J.  M.  Johnson,  of  the  First  Arkansas,  its  commander.     Cabell     '^^'' 
had  avoided  Blunt,  in  order  to  join  and  help  Price  in  his  defense 
of  Little  Rock.    He  failed  to  do  so,  but  joined  the  fugitives  in  their  retreat  to 
Arkadelphia,  whence,  with  Price,  he  fell  back  to  the  Red  River.    About  a 
month  after  Blunt  took  possession  of  Fort  Smith,  he  was  on  his  way  to  that 
post  from  Kansas,  with  a  small  escort  of  cavaliy  (about  one  hundred  Wis- 
consin and  Kansas  men),  when  he  was  attacked*  near  Baxter's   ^ 
Spring's,  in  the  Cherokee  Reservation,  by  six  hundred  guerrillas, 
nnder  the  notorious  Quantrell.    Nearly  the  whole  of  Blunt's  escort  who 
remained  to  fight'  were  killed  or  disabled  in  the  battle.    The   wounded 
were  murdered,  and  an  accompanying  train  of  wagons  was  plundered  and 
bnmed.    Blunt  rallied  a  little  more  than  a  dozen  of  his  guard,  and,  by  skill- 
ful movements  and  great  personal  courage,  they  managed  to  escape.*    Quan- 
trell then  attacked  a  weak  post  close  by,  called  Fort  Blair,  commanded  by  a 
few  men,  under  Lieutenant  Pond,  of  the  Third  Wisconsin  Cavalry.    The 
guerrillas  were  beaten  off,  with  a  loss  of  about  thirty  men,  and  that  night 
Blnnt  and  his  comptinions,  who  had  been  concealed  several  hours  in  the 
prairie,  made  their  way  to  the  little  fort. 

The  Confederates  in  the  Indian  country  and  on  its  borders  found  their 
-supplies  of  food  running  low  as  the  autumn  advanced,  and  so,  at  about  the 
time  we  have  just  been  considering,  a  part  of  Cabell's  command,  under 
Colonel  Shelby,  undertook  a  raid  into  Missouri,  in  quest  of  supplies.  They 
.  crossed  the  Arkansas  River  a  little  eastward  of  Fort  Smith,  and  swept 
rapidly  northward  into  Southwestern  Missouri,  where,  at  a  place  called 

>  Stoelo  r^port^d  his  own  losaes  In  action  during  this  short  campaign  at  aboat  one  handred  men,  killed, 
wosnded,  and  prlsonen,  while  he  captured  ahont  one  thonaand  prleonenL  Bat  Uie  27atlonal  loaa  by  elckDesa  waa 
very  heavy— not  less,  probably,  than  two  thousand  men. 

*  See  page  Hi, 

*  Bloat  reported  that  some  of  his  eseort  behaved  most  ahameftilly— flying  witboDtfliliig  sahot;  and  declared 
thai  if  they  bad  acted  like  soldiers,  the  assailants  conid  have  been  driren  in  ten  minutca. 

*  Among  the  killed  was  M^jor  Curtis,  son  of  Oeneml  8.  B.  Curtis ;  also  Mr.  O'Ncil,  an  artist  employed  by 
n*nk  Leslie,  the  publisher  of  an  Illustrated  weekly  paper  la  New  Tork.  'Hie  band  wagon  was  captured,  and 
all  of  the  musicians  were  murd*ered  after  they  were  made  prisoners.  Oeueral  Blunt^  estimated  the  number  of  hi* 
UDed  at  aboat  seTen^-flre. 
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Crooked  Prairie,  they  were  joined*  by  a  considerable  force  under  Colond 
Coffey,  when  Shelby,  the  ranking  officer,  found  himself  at  the 

'^ts*'^  head  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  men.  They  marched  npidlj 
through  Western  Missouri  to  Boonville,'  on  the  Missouri  River, 
expecting  to  be  joined  in  large  numbers  and  gladly  assisted  by  the  disloysl 
inhabitants  of  that  region.  But  they  were  disappointed.  Under  the  mensoe 
of  the  lash  of  the  loyal  militia  of  the  commonwealth,  the  resident  rebeh 
were  very  quiet,  and  Shelby  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  but  not  in  time  to  avoid  a 
severe  blow  from  a  militia  force  hastily  gathered  by  Greneral  K  B.  Browa 
By  these  Shelby  was  severely  struck  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  October, 
near  Arrow  Rock.  Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  contest  that  night,  bat  it 
was  renewed  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  about  five  honn, 
when  Shelby  was  driven  in  great  disorder,  with  a  loss  of  about  three  hon- 
dred  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  with  all  his  artillery  but  one  gim, 
and  baggage. 

General  McNeil,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Lebanon,  was  in  St.  Louia, 
when  he  heard  of  Shelby's  raid.  He  hastened  back  to  camp,  gathered  what 
men  he  could,  and  hurried  in  a  direction  to  intercept  the  fugitives.  He 
reached  Humansville,  in  Polk  County,  just. as  they  had  passed  through  it, 
closely  pursued  by  others.  There  the  guerrillas  lost  their  remaining  gun. 
McNeil  joined  in  the  chase,  which  led  into  Arkansas,  the  Confederates  flyii^ 
through  Hnntsville,  in  Madison  County,  and  over  the  Buffalo  mountaim  to 
Clarksville,  in  Johnson  County.  There  McNeil  halted,  for  the  more  nimble- 
footed  guerrillas  had  crossed  the  Arkansas  River,  and  disappeared.  McNeil 
then  marched  leisurely  up  the  river  to  Fort  Smith,  and,  in  obedience  to 
authority,  assumed  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier,  in  place  of 
General  Blunt,  who  had  been  relieved. 

There  was  now  general  quiet  throughout  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Cm 
or  two  guerrilla  bands  showed  some  vitality,  and  late  in  October  Manitt- 
duke  made  an  effort  to  capture  Pine  Bluffj  the  capital  of  Jefferson  Coimtj, 
a  post  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas  River,  fifty  miles  below  Little  Rock, 
then  in  command  of  Colonel  Powell  Clayton,  of  the  Fifth  Kansas,  witk 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  four  guns.  Marmaduke  marched  froa 
Princeton,  forty-five  miles  south  of  Pine  Bluff,  with  over  two  thousand  men 

» o««>h«r  s&  *"^  twelve  guns.  He  advanced  *  upon  the  post  in  three  colnrnm, 
and  opened  upon  the  little  town  with  shells  and  oanlster-dMi 
He  met  unexpected  resistance.  Clayton  had  been  re-enforced  by  the  Fint 
Indiana  Cavalry,  which  made  his  effective  fighting  force  about  six  hundied 
men  and  nine  light  guns.  He  had  also  employed  two  hundred  negroes  ii 
building  barricades  of  cotton-bales  in  the  streets,  so  that  he  was  well  pro- 
tected from  Marmaduke's  fire.  The  conflict  was  kept  up  for  about  in 
hours.  The  court-house  and  many  dwellings  were  burned  by  the  shellit 
and  a  greater  portion  of  the  remaining  buildings  were  sadly  shattered  bjr 
them.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Marmadnke  gave  up  the  attack  mi 
retired,  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded  »nd 
thirty-three  prisoners.  Clayton's  loss  was  fifty-seven,  of  whom  seventeen 
were  killed.  , 

>  S«o  [wfe  840,  Tulaina  L 
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Later  in  the  year,  a  motley  horde  of  white  and  red  marauders,  oomposed 
of  the  onited  forces  of  Quantrell  and  Stand  watie,  the  Creek  chiei^  attacked 
one  of  ColoiTel  Phillips's  outposts,  near  Fort  Gibson,*  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  A  contest  of  over  four  hours  ensued,  when  the 
assailants  were  repulsed  and  driven  across  the  Arkansas  River. 
After  that  there  was  no  fighting  of  importance  in  all  the  region  between  the 
Red  and  Missouri  rivers  for  some  time. 

Let  us  now  observe  what  occurred  farther  southward  in  the  region  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  over  which  General  N.  P.  Banks  held  control,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Gulf  Department. 

When  Banks  suddenly  withdrew  from  Alexandria,  on  the  Red  River, 
and  marched  to  invest  Port  Hudson — a  service  which  required  nearly  all  of 
his  available  troops — 
General  Dick  Taylor, 
whom  he  had  driven 
into  the  wilds  of  West- 
ern Louisiana,'  took 
heart,  and  soon  reap- 
peared with  about  four 
thousand  followers,  in- 
cluding a  large  number 
•f  Texas  cavalry.  He 
reoccnpied  Alexandria 
and  Opelousas,  and  gar- 
risoned Fort  de  Russy, 
early  in  June.  He  then 
swept  rapidly  through 
the  State,  over  the 
route  he  had  been  driven  a  few  weeks  before,  and  pushed  toward  New 
Orleans,  hoping  to  find  it  sufficiently  weak  in  defenders  to  allow  him  to 
capture  it,  or  at  least  by  his  menace  to  draw  Banks  from  Port  Hudson,  to 
defend  it. 

Banks's  outposts  were  drawn  into  Brashear  City,  where  there  seems  to 
have  been  very  little  preparation  made  for  a  defense  of  that  important  interior 
post,  and  the  vast  amount  of  National  property  collected  there.  Even  its 
only  railway  communication  with  New  Orleans  appears  to  have  been 
strangely  undefended,  and  it  was  not  until  word  suddenly  reached  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Stickney,  in  command  at  Brashear,  that  the  Confederates  had 
struck  the  road  at  La  Fonrche  Crossing,  near  Thibodeaux,  tliat  a  suspicion  of 
danger  in  that  qu&rter  was  entertained.  Stickney  at  once  hastened  with  the 
greater  portion  of  his  command  to  oppose  that  dangerous  movement,  and 
in  so  doing  he  left  Brashear  exposed.  Taylor's  troops  found  little  difficulty 
in  raiding  all  over  the  country  between  Brashear  and  the  Mississippi  at  New 
Orleans.  They  captured  little  posts  here  and  there ;  and  some  Texans,  dash- 
ing into  Plaquemine,'  on  the  Mississippi,  captured  some  convales- 
cent prisoners,  and  burnt  four  steamers,  seventy-five  bales  of 
cotton,  and  a  barge.     At  the  same  time  a  co-operating  force,  under  the 


won  vn  BUUT. 
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Confederate  Generals  Green  and  Mouton,  appeared  on  the  site  of  Bw- 
wick,  a  small  village  opposite  Brashear,  trhich  lieutenant  Ryder,  in 
command  of  a  gun-boat,  had  bombarded  and  burnt  a  little*  wlule  hefort 
The  weak  garrison  in  Fort  Buchanan,  at  Brashear,  was  then  in  command  at 
a  sick  colonel,  and  illy  prepared  for  an  attack.     Major  Hunter,  with  three 

hundred  and  twenty-five  Texans,  crossed  the  bayou  below  it,  snd 
'"isea**"    assailed  and  carried  the  fort*  in  a  few  minutes.     Ryder  had  fled 

with  his  gun-boat  on  the  approach  of  danger,  and  before  ten  o'clod 
on  the  day  of  the  capture,  Taylor  and  Green,  Mouton  and  Hunter,  were  in 
conference  in  Brashear  as  victors,  with  one  thousand  prisoners,  a  strong  (bit 
mounting  ten  guns,  and  a  large  amount  of  small-arms,  munitions,  stores,  and 
other  National  property,  the  whole  valued  at  full  $2,000,000.  By  ttw 
calamity  about  five  thousand  refugee  negroes  were  seized  and  remanded 
into  slavery  worse  than  they  had  endured  before. 

Meanwhile  the  Confederates  had  struggled  vnth  the  Forty-seventh  Hu- 
sachusetts,  under  Stickney,'  for  the  possession  of  La  Fourche  Croasii^. 

They  attacked*  the  little  force  with    great  vigor,  and  were 

repulsed.  They  renewed  the  assault  the  next  day,  and  weie 
again  repulsed,  with  a  loss,  in  both  actions,  of  nearly  three  hundred  mea, 
killed,  wounded,  and  made  prisoners.  Finding  the  Confederates  in  bearj 
force  in  his  rear,  Stickney  evacuated  the  post  and  withdrew  to  New  Orient, 
leaving  the  way  open  for  the  foe  to  Algiers,  opposite  that  city. 

Four  days  after  the  capture  of  Brashear  City,  General  Green  attempted 
to  seize  Fort  Butler,  at  DonaldsonviUe,'  by  a  midnight  assault.  The  fort  t» 
garrisoned  by  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  of  the  Twenty-eighti 
Maine,  under  Major  BuUen,  who  were  assisted  in  the  fight  by  the  gnn-boiU 
Winona,  Kineo,  and  Princess  Royal,  the  latter  a  captured  British  blockade 
runner.    The  assailants  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  over  three  hundred  men, 

of  whom  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  were  prisoners.    Three 

weeks  later,'  General  Green,  with  a  superior  force,  attacked  the 
advanced  brigade  of  General  Grover,  commanded  by  General  Dadlej, 
about  six  miles  in  the  rear  of  DonaldsonviUe,  and  drove  them  back  witk 
some  loss  at  first,  but  the  Nationals,  in  turn,  with  the  assistance  cl  it- 
serves,  drove  the  Confederates,  and  on  the  following  day  the  latter  com- 
menced their  retreat  from  La  Fourche  District'  This  was  almost  the  liel 
struggle  of  Taylor's  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi  at  that  time, 
tor  Banks's  forces,  released  by  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson,  quickly  expelled  tie 
Confederates  fh)m  the  region  eastward  of  the  Atchafalaya.  Although  New 
Orleans  was  garrisoned  by  only  about  seven  hnndred  men  when  the  w»y 
was  opened  for  Taylor  to  Algiers,  he  dared  not  attempt  the  capture  of  thit 
city,  because  of  the  war  vessels  of  Farragut  that  were  watching  the  bnnd 
bosom  of  tho  stream  over  which  he  would  be  compelled  to  pass,  and  tiie 
&cility  with  which  troops  might  be  brought  down  fix)m  Port  Hndsotl. 
'JIM.     ^•^o*'®  *^®  close  of  July,  Taylor  had  evacuated  Brashear  City* 

(but  not  until  he  had  secured  every  thing  valuable,  and  bamed 
every  thing  eke  combustible),  and  retired  to  Opelousas  and  Alexandria 

■  See  page  528,  Tolnme  11. 

*  mttory  of  tht  On»  Iluiutrtd  and  Jfourttmlk  Rtgimtnt  ir«u  York  Stat*  Volunt4trty  hj  Brant-M^er 
K.  P.  Pellet,  page  liH. 
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General  Banks  now  tamed  his  thoughts  to  aggressive  movements.  He 
was  visited  early  in  September  by  General  Grant,  and  the  two  commanders 
anited  in  an  earnest  expression  of  a  desire  to  make  a  movement,  with  their 
combined  forces,  on  Mobile,  the  only  place  of  importance  then  held  by  the 
Confederates  on  the  Gulf  eastward  of  the  Mississippi.  Influential  loyalists 
from  Texas,  then  in  Washington,  had  the  ear  of  the  Government,  and  were 
strongly  urging  an  attempt 'to  "repossess"  that  State  by  force  of  arms. 
The  Government  yielded  to  their  desires,  and  Banks  was  ordered  to  move 
for  the  conquest  of  Te^as,  in  a  way  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
judgment,  but  with  the  suggestion  that  the  most  feasible  route  would  be  by 
the  Red  River  to  Natchitoches  and  Shreveport.  Banks  believed  that  route 
to  be  impracticable  at  that  season  of  the  year,  so,  in  the  exercise  of  his  dis- 
cretionary powers,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  make  a  lodgment  on  Texas 
soil  at  Sabine  City,  at  the  Sabine  Pass.'  There  was  the  terminus  of  a  rail- 
way leading  into  the  heart  of  Eastern  Texas,  and  which  was  crossed  by 
another  leading  to  Houston,  the  capital  of  that  State.'  For  the  purpose  of 
making  such  lo'dgment,  four  thousand  disciplined  troops  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  Franklin  as  leader,  who  was  instructed  to  land 
them  a  few  miles  below  Sabine  Pass,  and  then  move  directly  upon  Confed- 
erate works,  if  any  were  found  there  and  occupied.  Admiral  Farragut 
detailed  a  naval  force  of  four  gun-boats  to  form  a  part  of  the  expedition. 
"Diese  were  commanded  by  Lientebant  Frederick  Crocker,  who  made  the 
Clifton  his  flag-ship.*    The  expedition  sailed  on  the  6th  of  September. 

Instead  of  following  his  instructions,  to  land  his  troops  below  Sabine 
Pass,  Franklin  arranged  with  Crocker  to  have  the  gun-boats  make  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  Confederate  works,  without  landing  the  troops  until  the  gar- 
rison should  be  expelled,  and  two  gun-boats,  which  it  was  understood  were 
there,  should  be.  captured  or  driven  up  the  river,  when  the  business  of  the 
soldiers  would  be  to  go  ashore  and  take  possession.  For  this  operation 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  sharp-shooters  were  taken  from  the  army  and 
distributed  among  the  vessels. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  8th  of  September,  the  gun-boats  and  trans- 
ports crossed  the  bar  at  Sabine  Pass,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Clifton, 
Sachem,  and  Arizona,  went  up  two  separate  channels  to  attack  the  fort 
(which  mounted  eight  heavy  guns,  three  of  them  rifled),  leaving  the  Oranite 
City  to  cover  the  landing  of  a  division  of  troops,  under  General  Weitzel,  at 
a  proper  time.  The  Confederate  garrison  was  ready  for  them,  the  expedi- 
tion having  been  in  sight  for  twenty-eight  hours,  and  when  the  three  gun- 
boats were  abreast  the  fort  they  received  a  fire  jfrom  the  whole  eight  guns  on 
shore.  The  boilers  of  the  Clifton  and  Arizona  were  penetrated  by  shells, 
and  the  vessels,  instantly  enveloped  in  scalding  steam,  displayed  white  flags 

>  Till*  {« the  Buna  of  the  onUet  from  Sabine  liike  into  the  Oalf  of  Mexloa.  Sabine  Lake  Is  an  expanaton 
of  the  Sabine  Blrer,  abont  flve  miles  from  Its  entrance  Into  the  Gulf  uf  Mexico  at  the  sontbwest  extremity  of 
Loirislana,  between  which  State  and  that  of  Texas  the  Sabine  Blrer,  for  a  long  distance,  fonns  the  boandarf 
line. 

■  Banks  felt  certain  that  by  a  sneeessfbl  morement  at  this  point  he  might  speedily  eoneentnte  Ml  15,000 
men  at  Bonston,  which  wnnld  place  in  his  hands  the  control  of  all  the  railway  commnnlcatlons  of  Texas,  and 
the  most  popaloos  part  of  the  State,  and  enable  bim  to  more  Into  the  Interior  in  any  dlnciton,  or  <kll  back 
upon  Oalreston,  thns  learlng  the  array  free  to  moTO  upon  Mobile. 

*  The  flotinis  consisted  of  the  Cl^fbm,  Llentenant  Crocker ;  Snetent,  Mentenant  Amos  J(An*an ;  Arimma, 
Acting-Master  H.  Tibbetta;  and  Orantt*  Otty,  Acting-Master  C  W.  Samson— all  light-draft  Teasels. 
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and  sorrendered.  Twenty  minates  after  the  attack,  the  two  veaselsva^in 
tow  of  Confederate  Bteamers — small  h&j  craft  that  had  been  converted  into 
rams.  The  Arizona  ran  aground,  and  Franklin,  seeing  the  naval  force  rad- 
denly  disabled,  made  no  serious  attempt  to  land,  bnt,  with  the  transporu 
and  the  grounded  vessel,  which  floated  at  midnight,  hastened  over  the  bar  and 
returned  to  New  Orleans.  He  left  behind  him,  as  trophies  for  the  Confed- 
erates, two  hundred  men  as  prisoners,  fifty  killed  and  wounded,'  and  two 
gun-boats,  with  fifteen  heavy  rifled  guns.  Loudly  the  Texans  shoatcd 
because  of  this  victory,  and  with  good  reason,  for  the  garrison  of  the  fort 
which  repulsed  four  gun-boats  and  four  thousand  land  troops  consisted  of 

only  about  two  ban- 
dred  men.  Of  thew, 
only  forty-two  were 
present  and  partici- 
pated in  the  action. 
These  were  mottlf 
Irishmen,  whose  Me 
company  was  called 
the  "Davis  Gnardi" 
For  their  achievement 
on  that  occasion,  Jef- 
ferson Davis  presoited 
>—  ....  n...  each    soldier   with  a 

little  silver  medal,  the 
only  honor  of  the  kind  known  to  have  been  bestowed  by  the  Conspiiaton 
upon  their  servants  during  the  war.'  Had  Franklin  landed  a  major's  com- 
mand for  action,  the  squad  in  the  fort  might  have  been  easily  driven  avaj 
by  them,  and  Houston,  only  forty  miles  distant,  and  flanking  Galveston, 
might  have  been  captured,  for  General  Waahbume,  with  a  force  equal  to 
Franklin's,  was  ready  at  Brashear  City  to  coH>perate  with  the  latter. 

After  the  failure  of  Franklin's  expedition,  and  the  notification  given  by  it 
to  the  Confederates  of  the  intention  of  the  Nationals,  it  was  impracticable 
to  renew  the  efibrt  there.  Banks,  therefore,  concentrated  his  forces  on  the 
Atchafalaya,  with  the  intention  of  marching  directly  on  Shreveport  He 
soon  perceived  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  do  so.  The  country  to 
be  traversed,* after  leaving  the  railway,  was  exhausted,  having  been  overran 
by  both  armies.  A  great  drouth  was  drying  up  the  springs ;  and  over  tiie 
bad  roads  through  that  flat  region,  liable  at  that  season  to  being  drowned  bj 
sudden  rains,  he  could  not  carry  in  wagons,  full  four  hundred  miles,  sufficient 
supplies  of  food  and  forage.  So  he  abandoned  the  attempt,  and  determined 
to  grasp  Texas  by  the  throat,  as  it  were»  by  seizing  and  holding  the  bar 
bors  on  its  coast. 

>  Among  the  killed,  ij  tbs  (tauB,  tu  Llentfiuuit  Kobcrt  Bhodea,  «r  Ui«  mrj.  Of  th*  kOled,  womM. 
ftnd  captured,  were  ninety  of  the  sbarp-ehooters  of  the  army. 

'  Thi»  medal,  the  appearance  of  which  ta  glren  In  the  ahoTe  angraTlng,  the  enet  aiaa  of  the  orifiaal,  •■ 
mode  of  a  thin  plate  of  allTer,  with  the  Inttlala  of  "  Daria  Oaarda"  aad  a  Ualtaaa  orou  mdelr  <|ignTad  on  m 
Bide,  and  the  place  and  date  of  the  achiaTament  on  the  other.  The  original,  fton  which  the  drawing  wai  nafc 
ie  In  the  poaaeoalon  of  Thomaa  I>  Thornell,  of  New  York  Ctt;,  to  whom  It  waa  preaaated  b^  aa  nfleir  wti 
reealTcd  It  IVom  one  of  the  Onaido.  The  writer  ia  Indebted  for  Ita  nee  to  the  ooortea^  tt  Ua  Mend.  Beaiy  T.^ 
Drowne,  of  New  York. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Taylor,  still  -westward  of  the  Atchafalaya,  became 
quite  active.    His  most  efficient  leader,  General  Green,  was  particularly  so, 
and  made  occasional  raids  toward  the  Mississippi     "Bushwhackers,"  as 
armed  residents  of  the  country  were  called,  were  continually  annoying  ves- 
sels at  sharp  turns  in  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Hudson,  and  General 
Herron  was  sent  to  Morgansia  to  suppress  these  gangs  of  annoyers.     An 
out-post  was  established  several  miles  in  the  interior,  held  by  the  Nineteenth 
Iowa  and  TAwnty-sixth  Indiana,  with  two  guns,  under  Colonel  Lake,  sup- 
ported by  one  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry  under  Colonel  Montgomery.    The 
whole  number  of  men  at  the  post  was  less  than  one  thousand.    These  were 
surprised  on  a  dark  night  by  General  Green,  who  stealthily  crossed 
a  bayou,'  surrounded  the  camp,  and  captured  the  guns  and  a  large        ^  ' 
portion  of  the  infantry.     Lake  and  about  four  hundred  of  his  men 
became  prisoners.     Fifty-four  were  killed  and  wounded.    The  cavalry  escaped 
with  a  loss  of  five  men. 

A  month  later  the  Unionists  of  that  region  suffered  another  disaster.     In 
order  to  mask  his  expedition  against  Texas  by  sea,  Banks  ordered  General  C. 
C.  Washbume  to  advance  from  Brashear  upon  Opelousas,  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  a  march  upon  Alexandria  or  Shreveport  was  begun.     Washbume 
reached  Opelousas  without  resistance,  but  when,  in  obedience  to  orders, 
he  commence^  falling  back,  Taylor  and  Green  pursued  him  closely.    Final- 
ly, they  swept'  stealthily,  swiftly,  and  unexpectedly,  out  of  a     ,^^^  g^ 
thick  wood,  and  fell  upon  Washburne's  right,  held  by  General 
Burbridge.     So  little  was  an  attack  suspected,  that  the  Twenty-third  Wis- 
consin were  engaged  in  voting  for  State  officers.'     Before  the  men  could 
seize  their  arms  and  form  for  battle  they  were  terribly  smitten.    The  regi- 
ment was  quickly  reduced  from  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  men  to  ninety- 
eight,  most  of  them  made  prisoners.    The  right,  on  which  the  weight  of  the 
attack  fell,  was  broken,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  whole  force  seemed  at  one  . 
time  certain.    General  McGinnis  brought  up  some  troops,  and  these,  and  a 
few  others,  with  Nims's  battery^  saved  the  day.    The  Confederates  were' 
driven  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  and-  Washbume  pursued  hi&  way  to 
Brashear  with  his  shattered  force.* 

In  the  mean  time  Banks's  expedition,  consisting  of  six  thousand  troops 
and  some  war-vessels,  had  sailed*  from  New  Orleans,  directly  for  .  ^_    .. 

T».      ^■.•r  •■•■,,  m  •  October  2«. 

the  Rio  Grande.    It  was  accompamed  by  that  officer  m  person, 
but  was  immediately  commanded  by  General  Napoleon  J.  T.  Dana.     On  the 
2d  of  November  the  troops  debarked  at  Brazos  Santiago,  drove  a  small 
cavalry  force  stationed  there,  and  followed  them  to  Brownsville,  thirty 
miles  up  the  river,  which  Banks's  advance  entered  on  the  6th..'  ^ 
Point  Isabel  was  taken  possession  of  on  the  8th ;  and  as  soon  as 
possible  Banks,  who  made  his  head-quarters  at  Brownsville,  sent  as  many 
troops  as  he  could  spare,  up  the  coast,  to  seize  and  occupy  the  water  passes 
between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Galveston.    By  the  aid  of  steamers  obtained 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  troops  were  transported  to  Mustang  Island,  off  Corpus 

■  Sereral  of  the  States  proTlded  for  the  ToUng  of  the  troop*  In  the  field,  lo  thet  dtisena,  flghttnf  (or  their 
eonntry  eway  fh>m  home,  sboald  not  be  deprired  of  the  aeered  right  of  chooslni;  their  rulers 

■  The  Uaien  lots  wu  TIC  man,  of  whom  !8  were  kflled  tuA  orer  MO  were  nede  prlaonrra.    The  OaOfM- 
-  eretes  lost  over  400,  of  whom  60  were  killed. 
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Christi  Bay,  from  which  a  force,  under  General  T.  K  G.  Ransom,  went  to 
the  Aranzas  Pass,  farther  up  the  coast,  and  by  a  gallant  assaalt' 

*  'i8«.**'    c*"^^  the  Confederate  works  there,  and  captured  one  hundred 

prisoners.  Corpus  Christi  was  occupied  by  National  troops  the 
same  day.  Then  a  force,  under  General  Wasbbume  (then  cpmmanding  the 
Thirteenth  Army  Corps),  moved  upon  Pass  Cavallo,  at  the  entrance  to  Mita- 
gorda  Bay,  where  the  Confederates  had  a  strong  fort,  called  Esperanza,  gar- 
risoned by  two  thousand  men  of  all  arms.    It  was  invested;  and,  after  a 

sharp  action,  the  Confederates  blew  np  their  magazine  and  fled,* 

*  Not.  80.  »    .  .  . 

most  of  the  garrison  escaping. 
These  important  conquests,  achieved  in  the  space  of  a  month,  promised  a 
speedy  closing  of  the  coast  of  Texas  to  blockade-runners,  and  great  advan- 
tage to  the  Union  cause  in  that  region.  No  place  of  importance  on  that 
coast  was  now  left  to  the  Confederates,  excepting  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Brazos  and  on  Galveston  Island,  at  each  of  which  they  had  formidable  worb; 
and  a  greater  portion  of  their  troops  in  Texas,  commanded  by  General 
Magruder,  were  concentrated  on  the  coast,  between  Houston,  Galveston,  and 
Indianola.  Banks  was  anxious  to  follow  up  his  successes  by  moving  on 
Indianola,  on  the  west  side  of  Matagorda  Bay,  or  upon  Matagorda,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado.  This  would  have  brought  him  into  collision  with  a 
greater  portion  of  Magmder^s  troops.  He  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to 
undertake  a  task  so  perilous.  He  asked  for  re-enforcements,  but  they  coald 
not  be  furnished,  and  at  about  the  close  of  the  year  he  returned,  to  NeT 
Orleans,  leaving  General  Dana  on  the  Rio  Grande.  That  officer  sent  a  force 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  up  that  river,  and  another  toward  Corpus  Christi, 
but  they  found  no  armed  Confederates ;   and  when,  by  order  of  General 

Banks,  he  lefl  the  Rio  Grande  and  took  post  at  Pass  Cavallo,'  he 
'  ^mt^    found  some  National  troops  in  quiet  possession  of  Indianola  and 

of  the  Matagorda  Peninsula,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  haj. 
The  Confederates  had  withdrawn  to  Galveston ;  and  all  Texas,  west  of  the 
Colorado,  was  abandoned  by  them.  Witt  a  small  additional  force  Banb 
might  have  driven  them  from  Galveston,  and  secured  a  permanent  militanr 
occupation  of  the  State. 

■  It  remains  for  us  now,  in  considering  the  military  events  west  of  the  Mi«- 
siBsippi,  tQ  the  close  of  1803,  only  to  take  a  glance  at  the  trouble  with  the 
Indians,  toward  the  head-waters  of  that  stream,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  At 
these  troubles  had  no  immediate  connection  with  the  war,  further  than  n 
dcawing  some  troops  flvm  the  grand  theaters  of  strife,  we  must  be  content 
with  only  a  brief  passing  note  of  the  events. 

At  midsummer,  1862,  bands  of  the  warlike  Sioux  Indians,  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  made  open  war  upon  the  white  people  in  that.region.  It  is  not 
positively  known  by  what  special  motive,  or  under  what  particular  influence 
they  were  impelled ;  and  the  suspicion  that  they  were  incited  to  hostilitie* 
by  emissaries  of  the  Conspirators,  with  the  hope  of  thereby  causing  a  large 
number  of  troops  fighting  the  rebellion  to  be  drawn  away  to  a  distant  point, 
rests  only  upon  conjecture.  The  fact  is,  that  a  Sioux  chief,  named  Little 
Crow,  a  most  saintly-looking  savage  in  civilized  costume,  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  leaders  in  the  inangaration  of  the  war,  by  the  butchery  of 
the  white  inhabitants  at  Yellow  Medicine,  New  TJlm,  and  Cedar  CSty, «" 
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Minnesota,  in  August  and  September,'  and  at  outposts  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  that   State.     For  nine   days   in  October  the  Indians      .^^^ 
besieged  Fort  Ridgeley.    Fort  Abercrombie  was  also  besieged, 
and  twice  assaulted  by  the  savages  j  and  in  that  region  they  butchered  about 
five  hundred  white  inhabitants,  consisting  mostly  of  defenseless  women  and 
children. 

General  H.  H.  Sibley,  with  a  body  of  militia,  was  sent  to  crush  the- 
Indians,  but  the  latter  were  too  numerous  to  suffer  more  than  partial  disas- 
ters here  and  there.     Sibley  attacked  a  large  force  of  Indians,  under  Little 
Crow,  at  Wood  Lake,  and  drova  them  into  Dakota,  with  a  loss  of  five  hun- 
dred of  their  number  made  prisoners.     These  were  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  three  hundred  of  them  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
Their  execution  was  stayed  by  the  President,    finally,  thirty-     ,  _ .  „ 
seven  of  the  worst  offenders  were  hanged  at  Markato,'  and  the        i^a. 
remainder  were  released.     But  the  "Sioux  War"  was  not  ended 
until  the  following  summer,'  when  General  Pope  took  comiqand 
of  the  Department,  picketed  the  line  of  settlements  in  the  far  Northwest  with 
two  thousand  soldiers,  and-  took  vigorous  measures  to  disperse  th'e  hostile 
bands.    In  June,  Sibley  moved  westward  from  Fort  Snelling,  and  General 
Sully  went  up  the  Missouri  River  to  co-operate  with  him.     Both  fought  and 
drove  the  savages  at  different  places,  and  finally  scattered  them  among  the 
wilds  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  spure  of  the  liocky  Mountains.' 

Our  horror  aad  indignation  because  of  the  atrocities  committed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  savage  tribes  on  the  borders  of  civilization,  should  be  some- 
what tempered  by  the  reflection,  that  these  may  be  logical  and  righteous 
retributions  for  wrongs  committed  by  the  Government  in  its  dealings  with 
the  Indians,  which,  unfortunately,  fall  upon  individuals.  It  is  believed  that 
the  origin  of  ninfe-tenths  of  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  may  be  traced 
directly  to  the  agents  of  the  Government  in  their  dealings  with  these  igno- 
rant and  confiding  children  of  the  forest,  Such  being  the  acknowledged 
fact,  the  important  question  arises,  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  and  more 
humane  to  incorporate  all  the  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians  into  the  body 
politic  of  each  State  and  Territory  in  which  they  exist,  and  hold  each  indi- 
vidual amenable  to  the  .laws,  as  a  citizen.  An  army  of  officials  might  thus 
be  dispensed  with,  the  chief  causes  of  irritation  be  removed,  and  the  work 
of  civilizing  and  Christianizing  of  the  savages  be  greatly  facilitated. 

■  Little  Craw,  the  "foremost  hnntor  and  orator"  of  the  Sloax,  TU  abot  near  Hutelitnton,  In  Mlnneaota,  bj 
Mr.  Lamaoa,  while  the  ohlef  was  picking  blackberries.  His  skeleton  Is  preserved  in  the  oollections  of  the  Min- 
MMta  HIstoriciU  Sodetjr.  It  is  said  thai  Little  Crotr  (whose  Indian  name  was  Tah-o-ah  ta-doo-lah,  "his  scarlet 
lieople  ")  was  iirzed  Into  making  war  against  his  )><>tt«r  JndgmenL  tor  »  full  oocount  of  ttJa  "  Indian  tivuble,'* 
are  ItUtoni  of  the  Sioux  War,  by  Is:uic  V.  D,  Heard. 

Vol.  m.— 16 
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CHAPTEK    VIII. 

CIVIL  AITAIBS  IK  IMS.— MILITARY  OPERATIONS  BETWEEN  THK    MOVBTAIBB  A*D  TBI 

MISSISSIPPI  BITEK. 

EFORE  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  military  affidi« 
in  1864,  let  us  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  aspect  of  ciril 
affiurs  at  the  beginning  of  that  year. 

The  management  of  the  finances  of  the  nation  tm 
yet  in  the  able  hands  of  Secretary  Chase ;  and  so  M\j 
did  the  people  and  Congress  confide  in  his  judgment 
and  patriotism,'  that  his  suggestions  were  geneniij 
accepted  as  eminently  wise,  and  the  measures  he  pro- 
posed were  usually  carried  into  execution.  From  the  day  when  he  aasnncd 
the  duties  of  Minister  of  Finance,  and  his  plans  began  to  develop,  the  pnblie 
credit  became  stronger  every  hour ;  and  at  the  time  we  are  oonsidering,  wheo 
the  public  debt  had  reached  the  appalling  sum  of  over  a  thousand  million 
dollars,  the  great  war  in  full  career,  and  that  debt  increasing  enormoaflj 
every  day,  the  public  credit,  especially  among  the  people  of  this  coontiy, 
had  never  stood  higher.  "  The  history  of  the  world,"  said  the  Secretary,  a 
yea:r  later,  when  he  had  been  fully  sustained  by  the  people,  **  may  be  seardwd 
in  vain  for  a  parallel  case  of  popular  financial  support  to  a  National  Goven- 
ment."' 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  1862,  Secretary  Chase  laid  befimtliein 
a  statement  and  estimate  which  would  have  appalled  the  representatives  of  a 
less  hopeful  people.  He  reported,  that,  on  account  of  greatly  increstcd 
expenditures,  there  remained  a  balance  of  disburseiqents  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  million  dollars,  for  which  proviiioo 
must  be  made;  and  he  asked  for  an  additional  sum  to  meet  the  estimated 
expenditures  of  the  Government  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  at  the  end  of 
June,  1864,  which  would  make  the  whole  sum  to  be  provided  for,  for  the 
next  eighteen  months,  more  than  nine  hundred  million  dollars.'  Hk 
important  question.  How  is  this  vast  sum  to  be  provided  ?  had  to  be  met 
The  able  Minister  of  Finance  was  ready  with  an  answer.  Keeping  in  mind 
the  four  objects  in  view  which  had  controlled  his  action  up  to  that  tine, 
namely,  "  moderate  interest,  general  distribution,  future  controllability,  sad 
iiicidental  utility,"  he  now  renewed  propositions  which  he  had  already  made, 
and  recommended  two  immediate  measures  of  safety,  in  connection  vith  * 

>  Anniul  Report,  Deaemb«r,  1808. 

'  The  NaUoiuI  debt  on  the  Brat  of  July,  18S8,.  tu  $l,0t8,7M,181.  It  irw  ertinmted  that  at  the  •anM  fsM 
la  1S64  It  woDid  be  •1.88t,95<,1«0.  The  areng*  n^  of  interest  on  the  whole  debt,  wlthoat  reginl  to  the  nft 
mai^n  between  coin  and  notet,  bad  been  radnoedfyom^M  per  sent,  on  the  lint  of  July,  ISO,  tnt^ptrent 
on  the  lint  of  Jnly.  U6SL 
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flcheme  for  establishing  a  system  of  National  bank  paper.  One  of  these  was 
to  drive  home,  by  a  tax,  the  State  bank  paper  circulation,  and  the  other  was 
the  funding  of  Government  notes. 

The  Secretary  proposed  a  moderate  tax  on  the  State  bank  circulation ; 
that  no  issoe  of  Government  notes  beyond  the  limits  authorized  should  be 
made,  unless  a  clear  public  exigency  should  demand  it ;  the  organization  of 
banking  associations  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  credit,  and  to  supply 
the  public  with  a  safe  and  uniform  currency ;  and  the  repeal  of  restrictions 
concerning  the  conversion  of  certain  Government  bonds.  To  these  proposi- 
tions Congress  responded,  first  by  authorizing*  an  additional 
issue  of  $100,000,000  of  Grovernment  notes;  then  by  an  act,  ap-  ''"^"' 
proved  on  the  25th  of  February,  to  provide  a  National  currency 
through  a  National  banking  system ;  then  by  another,  approved  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session,*  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  issue  $300,000,000  ^ 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  $600,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  ending  June  30,  1864.  These  amounts  were  to  be  issued  in  "  10-40" 
bonds,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  both  principal  and  interest  to  be  paid  in  coin. 
The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  exchange  the  same  for  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness or  deposit,  any  Treasury  notes  or  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  also  authorized  to  issue  $400,000,000  of  six  per  cent  Ti-easnry  notes, 
payable  within  three  years,  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  their  &ce  value,  exclud- 
ing interest,  and  exchangeable  for  and  redeemable  by  Government  notes,  for 
which  purpose  alone  $150,000,000  of  the  latter  was  authorized.  He  was 
given  authority,  also,  to  issue  $160,000,000  Government  notes,  including  the 
$100,000,000  authorized  in  January;  also  to  issue  $50,000,000  of  fractional 
notes,  in  lieu  of  the  postage  and  revenue  stamps,  for  fractional  cnrrency.  He 
was  also  authorized  to  receive  deposits  of  gold  coin  and  bullion,  and  to  issue 
certificates  therefor;  and  to  issue  certificates  representing  coin  in  the  Treas- 
ury, in  payment  of  interest,  which,  with  the  certificates  of  deposits  issued, 
should  not  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  beyond  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion 
in  the  Treasury.  A  tax  of  one  per  cent,  half-yearly  was  imposed  on  the  cir- 
culation of  the  State  banks. 

Such  was  one  of  the  provisions  of  Congress,  made  early  in  1864,  for 
carrying  on  the  war  vigorously.    These  acts  concerning  the  finances  were 
followed  by  an  immediate  revival  of  the  public  credit,'  and  within 
two  months  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,'  the  whole  mass 
of  suspended  reqnisitions  had  been  satisfied,  all  current  demands  promptly 
met,  and  full  provision  made  for  the  pay  of  the  army  and  navy. 

The  Confederates,  at  the  beginning  of  1864,  were  sadly  straitened, 
financially.  The  fiscal  agent  of  the  Conspirators  (Memminger)  reported 
their  public  debt,  in  round  numbers,  at  $1,000,000,000,  of  which  $800,000,000 
were  treasury  notes,  with  a  prospective  increase,  at  the  end  of  1864,  to  about 
$2,610,000,000.  The  currency  in  circulation  atnounted  to  $600,000,000,  and 
was  so  depreciated  that  the  Conspirators  could  see  nothing  ahead  but  ruin, 

'  So  confldent  wen  the  \oyti  people  tn  their  ability  to  pot  down  the  rebellion,  uid  the  ooneeqnent  usarmnoe 
of  the  stability  of  their  Goremment,  that  on  the  first  of  May,  or  only  tiro  months  after  Congress  a4ioamed.  they 
had  loaned  tn  the  Ooremment  tl8l).N0,000 ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  flsoil  year,  the  Beoretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
the  giatlflcatlon  to  see  that  the  dlabaraementa  MA  not  (reatly  exceed  bta  eatlmitea,  and  that  the  Increase  of  lh« 
fmSUte  debt  did  not  eqaal  Us  eetlmatn. 
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unless  a  change  in  their  system  of'fi  nance  might  be  adopted.  Davis  declared 
that  there  was  no  other  remedy  than  a  "  compulsory  reduction  of  the  cur- 
rency to  the  amount  required  by  the  business  of  the  country."  To  do  this, 
it  was  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  outstanding  notes,  interest-bearing 
bonds,  which  the  holders  of  the  currency  would  be  obliged  to  take  in 
exchange,  to  render  their  property  of  any  possible  value.  Memminger,  at 
the  same  time,  told  the  victims  of  his  financial  mismanagement,  that  the 
"Government"  found  itself  "unable  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  its  engage- 
ment," and  with  this  assurance  he  offered  his  bonds  to  the  people. 

These  bonds,  as  well  as  all  other  "  Government "  securities  issued  by  the 
Conspirators,  never  had  a  really  substantial  basis,  and  were  now  avoided  by 
every  sensible  person  in  the  Confederacy,  as  far  as  possible.  Throngh  the 
grossest  misrepresentations  by  the  Confederate  agents  abroad,  European  cap- 
italists were  induced  to  take  their  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $15,000,000,  their 
payment  professedly  secured  by  the  sales  of  cotton,  to  be  sent  to  England 
These  bonds  were  eagerly  sought  after  by  confiding  and  hopefiil  Englishmen, 
who  sympathized  with  the  Conspirators,  and  a  large  number  of  the  members 
of  the  "  Southern  Independence  Association  " '  became  lieavy  Iiolders  of  the 
worthless  paper. 

The  Confederate  currency,  at  the  close  of  1863,  had  become  so  nearly 
worthless,  that  it  was  sold  at  four  and  six  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  prices 
of  every  necessary  of  life  to  be  purchased  with  it,  ruled  correspondingly. 
Producers,  such  as  agriculturists,  were  unwilling  to  exchange  their  prodncts 
for  the  detested  stuff,  and  starvation  for  the  army  was  threatened.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  state  of  things,  the  "  Congress "  at  Richmond  proceeded 
with  a  high  hand,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  authorized  the  seizure  of  supplies  for 
the  troops.'  Had  not  the  despotic  heel  of  the  Conspirators  been  firmly 
planted  on  the  necks  of  the  people,  a  revolution  would  have  followed.  As 
it  was,  no  man  dared  to  murmur  audibly.  At  the  same  time  the  railways 
in  the  Confederacy  were  rapidly  decaying,  and  means  for  transportation 
were  hourly  decreasing,  while  the  blockade,  rendered  more  and  more  strin- 
gent by  the  repossession  of  sea-ports  by  the  Government,  diminished  suppUes 
of  every  kind  from  abroad.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  armies 
was  stripped,  and  poverty  and  want  stalked  over  the  land.  The  distress  of 
the  people  was  very  great  and  almost  universal,  while  favored  officers  of  the 
"  Government,"  having  large  ownership  in  blockade-runners,  were  living  on 
luxuries  brought  from  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  growing  ridi 
at  the  expense  of  the  suffering  people.* 

*  Soe  page  4<.  *  See  pff  tt 

*  Among  the  membcra  of  "  Oongress'*  at  Elcbmond,  who  were  not.bTorttes  of  JeSsraon  DiTia,  aid  vmte- 
qaeotl/  not  alliiwed  to  abare  tn  the  good  tbings  of  the  "  eoart,"  tntt  Uei»7  S.  Footr,  fonnerijr  ttDlted  Sain 
Senator,  and  then  mlatepreseDllngTennesaee  at  the  Contwlerate  capital  His  wife.  In  a  letter  to  alHead,ca 
the  Sth  of  Fehraarjr,  1363,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  bardisbips  endured  hj  the  **  common  folk  "  of  the  "ntMf 
classes*'  tn  Rlchmotid,  After  saying  tttat  her  little  bor  bad  been  nnmcd  "MolTem,**  hy  bis  papa,  **after  the 
Battle-ground  of  Malvern  Ilills,**  and  that  '^bespits  at  Yankee  pictures  and  makes  wry  faces  at  old  Abe*s  pictarr.* 
she  eoid ;  "  We  ore  boarding  at  Mrs.  Johnson^  In  Governor  Street,  just  opposite  Governor  Letcher's  mmsioa..  It 
is  alorge  boordlng.boase,  blgh  prices  and  starvation  within.  Such  living  was  ncTer  known  befi>re  on  earth.  Ve 
have  to  cook  almoet  every  thing  we  eqt.  In  our  own  room.  In  our  *  larder'  the  stock  on  hand  Is  a  boiled  baros 
ham,  which  we  gave  only  tl>  for ;  three  poands  of  pure  Klo  cofltee,  wa  gave  t4  n  pound  for,  and  one  ponad  ef 
green  tea,  $1T  per  pound;  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  at  fft.  75  per  pound;  onebashdof  fine  apples,  abnet  Iha 
Size  of  ft  good  common  marble,  which  were  presented  to  me  by  a  member  tnm  Mtssonri ;  one  ponnd  of  battrr, 
about  sis  months  old,  at  IS  per  pound,  and  dz  sweet  potatoes,  at  Weeota.  We  have  to  give  a  dollar  Ibr  a  nry 
•mall  slice  of  ponml-cake  at  the  confectioner's.    ....    Teatarday,  fer  dtnner,  we  had  nothing  oo  the  laHa 
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Notwithstanding  these  disabilities,  and  the  fading  away  of  every  hope 
of  recognition  by  foreign  governments,  or  the  moral  support  of  any  civilized 
people,  the  Conspirators  at  Richmond,  holding  the  reins  of  despotic  power 
with  firm  grasp,  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  regardless  of  consequences  to 
their  deluded  and  abused  victims.'  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  "  fired 
the  Southern  heart "  somewhat,  and,  for  a  time,  strengthened  the  power  of 
the  Ck>nspirator6.  It  produced  great  exasperation,  and  led  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  cruel  retaliatory  measures  by  the  Confederate  "  Congress,"  on  the 
recommendation  of  Jefi'erson  Davis.*  The  most  flagrant  misrepresentations 
were  put  forth  as  solemn  truths,  in  order  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people 
at  home  and  excite  the  sympathies  of  those  abroad.  In  this  work  Confed- 
erate clergymen  were  not  ashamed  to  appear  conspicuous.  Ninety-six  per- 
sons of  that  class  signed  an  "Address  to  Christians  throughout  the  World," 
which  was  sent  out  from  Richmond  in  April,  1863,  in  which,  after  asserting 
that  the  Union  could  not  be  restored,  said  they  considered  the  President's 
proclamation  of  freedom  to  the  slaves  a  "suitable  occasion  for  a  solemn 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  God,  throughout  the  world."  Then, 
without  a  shadow  of  truth,  they,  like  the  chief  Conspirator,  charged  Mr, 
Lincoln  with  intending  to  produce  a  general  insurrection  of  the  slaves,'  and 
solemnly  declared  that  such  insurrection  "  would  make  it  abgolutdy  necessary 
for  the  public  safety  that  the  slaves  be  slaught&red." 

The  advice  of  more  sagacious  men  in  Confederate  councils  was  heeded, 
through  fear  of  consequences ;  and  threats  of  vengeance  and  retaliation  were 
seldom  executed.  The  most  serious  result,  in  this  regard,  of  the  President's 
Proclamation,  was  the  suspension,  for  a  time,  of  the  exchange  of  captives,  in 
consequence  of  the  Confederate  authorities  refusing  to  recognize  Negro  sol- 
diers as  legitimate  and  exchangeable  prisoners  of  war.*  The  Government 
took  the  just  ground,  that  it  would  give  equal  protection  to  aU  its  soldiers, 
and,  at  the  close  of  July,*  the  President  issued  an  order  to  that  ,  _^ 
effect,  in  which  lie  declared,  in  allusion  to  a  threat  to  reduce 
negro  captives  to  bondage,  that  if  the  Confederates  should  sell  or  enslave  any 
Union  captive,  in  consequence  of  his  color,  the  oflense  should  be  punished 
by  retaliation  upon,  the  prisoners  of  the  enemy.'    The  sad  consequences  of 

bot  two  egfcs  and  a  Bltoe  of  cold  bakcr^s  breads  and  a  glass  of  water. '^  She  added,  In  a  postscript,  that  Jefferson 
DaTia  looked  "  care-worn  and  tronbled."  '  He  la  very  tbtn,"  she  e*kl,  "and  looks  feeble  and  bent.  B»  pray 
aXoud  in  cintrah,  and  Is  •  doTont  Episcopalian." 

>  See  page  ST. 

*Tho  portion  of  DsTts's' Message"  relating  to  retaliation  was  referred  to  the  "Ooromltteeon  Ways  and 
Means."  That  committee  reported  to  the  **  House"  joint  resolutions,  which  were  adopted,  by  which  fall  power 
was  given  to  Darls  to  ose  retaliatory  measures  "  In  such  manner  and  to  such  an  extent  as  he  might  think  proper." 
It  was  resolved  that  every  commissioned  white  officer,  who  should  be  engaged  in  disciplining  and  leading  frced- 
tnen  as  soldiers  In  fighting  the  Confederates,  or  In  inciting  slaves  to  rebel,  should,  if  captured,  "ba  put  to  death, 
«r  otherwise  pnoisbed ;"  and  ttutall  negroes  engaged  in  war  or  taken  in  arms,  or  known  to  give  "aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  should  be  delivered  to  State  authorities,"  and  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  tho  sanguinary  slave 
cndes  **  tit  the  State  in  which  the  offender  should  bo  caught.''  There  were  propositions  to  sell  Into  slavery  all  ilrce 
ntfgroes  who  should  be  caught  with  arms  In  their  hands,  and  to  butcher  all  slaves  gnllty  of  such  offense ;  but  the 
more  sensible  members  of  the  "  Congress,"  plainly  perceiving  that  such  measures  would  be  a  two-edged  sword 
that  would  cot  both  ways,  took  ground  against  them,  and  prevented  the  passage  of  many  mischievous  laws  on 
that  subject 

'  See  note  1,  page  ^. 

*  The  £ichnumd  Ssoatniner  revealed  the  secret  reasons  for  refusing  to  treat  negro  soldiers  as  regular  pris- 
oners of  war,  when  It  said :  "  If  we  were  insane  enough  to  yield  this  point,  to  treat  black  men  as  the  equals  of 
white,  and  insurgent  slaves  as  equivalent  to  our  bravo  coldlers,  tAt  very  /oundationt  of  Slavery  vovtd  h* 
fataUy  woundtd,' 

*  "  It  is  therefore  ordered,"  said  the  President,  "  that  for  every  soldier  of  the  United  States  killed  In  viola- 
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the  Buspension  of  exchange  fell  heavily  apon  the  Union  captivee,  who  sd- 
fered  terribly  in  Confederate  prisons.  The  story  of  their  wrongs  in  HaX 
respect  forms  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  in  the  history  of  crime. 

In  regard  to  the  fiat  of  emancipation,  the  President  stood  firm.    He  did 
not  recede  a  line  from  the  original  stand-point  of  his  proclamation.    It  w 
the  exponent  of  the  future  policy  of  the  Government.    Congress  passed  Ian 
in  consequence  of  it,  and  authorized  the  enlistment  into  the  military  wnice 
of  the  Republic  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  negroes.    The  slave-holding 
Oligarchy  raved.    The  voices  of  their  organs,  especially  of  those  at  Ricb^ 
mond,  sounded  like  wails  from  Bedlam.     The  Peace  Faction  protested 
They  denounced  every  thing  calculated  to  crush  the  rebellion  to  be  "nncoi- 
stitutional." '    Yet  the  President  and  Congress  went  steadily  forward  in  tk 
path  of  duty  prescribed  by  the  necessities  of  the  hour.*    The  successes  of  the 
National  arms  at  Gettysburg  and  on  the  Mississippi  gave  the  most  strengdi- 
ening  encouragement.    In  the  campaigns  in  the  West,  fifty  thousand  sqaue 
miles  of  the  National  domain  had  been  recovered  from  the  Confedenit» 
before  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  President  said :  "  TTie  signs  look 
better.    The  Father  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed  to  the  sea,  thanks  to  tb* 
great  Northwest  for  it.    Nor  yet  wholly  to  them.    Three  hundred  ndles  up, 
they  met  New  England,  Empire,  Keystone,  and  Jersey,  hewing  their  w»t 
right  and  left.     The  sunny  South,  too,  in  more  colors  than  one,  also  lent  i 
hand.     On  the  spot  their  part  of  the  history  is  jotted  down  in  bbtck  sod 
white.    The  job  was  a  great  National  one,  and  let  none  be  banned  who  bore 
an  honorable  part  in  it.    And  while  those  who  have  cleared  the  great  riT«r 
may  well  be  proud,  even  that  is  not  all.     It  is  hard  to  say  that  any  thing 
has  been  more  bravely  and  better  done  than  at  Antietam,  Mnrfreesboro', 
Gettysburg,  and  on  many  fields  of  lesser  note.    Nor  must  Uncle  Sam's  web- 
feet  be  forgotten.    At  all  the  waters'  margins  they  have  been  present,  not 
only  o.n  the  deep  sea,  the  broad  bay,  and  the  rapid  river,  bnt  also  np  the 
narrow,  muddy  bayou,  and  wherever  the  ground  was  a  little  damp,  they 
have  been  and  made  their  tracks.    Thanks  to  all !    For  the  great  Republie— 
for  the  principles  by  which  it  lives  and  keeps  alive — for  man's  vast  fhtait, 
thanks  to  all!    Peace  does  not  appear  so  distant  as  it- did.     I  hope  it  will 
come  soon,  and  come  to  stay ;  and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  the  keeping  in  »11 
future  time.    It  will  then  have  been  proved  that,  among  freemen,  there  c» 
be  no  successinl  appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet,  and  that  they  who  take 
such  appeal  are  sure  to  lose  their  cause  and  pay  the  cost.     And  then  then 

tlon  of  the  laws  of  war,  a  rebel  soldier  aliall  be  execoted,  and  for  every  one  enalaTed  by  tbo  eDemj  or  nU  bto 
•larerj,  a  rebel  aoldler  aball  be  placed  at  hard  bbor  on  the  pnblio  wa^k^  and  contlnaed  at  aneh  labor  ntS  Ai 
other  shall  be  released  and  receive  the  treatment  due  to  a  prisoner  uf  war.** 

1  To  these  he  said ;  ^  Ton  desire  peace,  and  yoo  blame  me  that  we  do  not  hare  it.  Bot  bow  can  we  oMiblt* 
Tiiere  are  but  throe  conceivable  ways.  First,  to  suppress  the  rebellion  by  force  of  anna.  Ilifa  I  Mm  trylsf  ** 
do.  Areyoaforitf  If  yoa  are,  bo  we  are  agreed.  If  you  are  not  for  It,  a  second  way  is  to  give  up  the  Vi^ 
I  ate  against  this.  If  yoo  are,  yon  should  say  so  plainly.  If  you  are  not  for  force,  nor  yet  for  dlasoiotiai,  As* 
only  remains  some  Imaginary  compromise.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  compromise,  embracing  the  uiiliilii*" 
of  the  Union,  Is  now  possible." 

>  William  Whiting,  the  able  Solicitor  of  the  War  Department  (see  page  ESS,  rolnma  IL),  ia  a  kittf  l» 
convention  of  colored  clMzens  at  Fougtakeepsle,  New  York,  at  tho  close  of  July,  said :  "  The  policy  of  the  0«n«»- 
ment  is  Jla^ed^  and  Immovable.  Abraham  Lincoln  takes  no  backward  step.  A  man  once  made  free  bj  Is" 
cannot  be  again  made  a  slave.  The  Ooveramcnt  has  no  power.  It  It  had  the  will,  to  do  IL  Omnlpotnn  si" 
can  re-enlslave  a  freeman.  Fear  not  the  Administration  will  ever  take  the  back  tiack.  The  Prestdeat  wkkis 
the  aid  of  all  Americans,  of  whatever  descent  or  color,  to  defend  the  country.  Be  wishes  aveiy  dtlica  Is  AM 
the  perils  of  the  contest  and  to  reap  the  fhiita  of  victory.** 
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will  be  some  black  men  who  will  remember  that,  with  silent  tongue,  and 
clinched  teeth,  and  steady  eye,  and  well-poised  bayonet,  they  have  helped 
mankind  on  to  this  great  consummation;  while  I  fear  there  will  be  some 
white  men  unable  to  forget  that,  with  malignant  heart  and  deceitful  speech, 
they  have  striven  to  hinder  it.  Still,  let  us  not  be  ovet-sanguine  of  a  speedy 
final  triumph.  Let  us  be  quite  sober.  Let  us  diljgently  apply  the  means, 
never  doubting  that  a  just  God,  in  his  own  good  time,  will  give  us  the 
rightful  result"' 

Other  encouraging  "  signs  "  soon  appeared,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  deter- 
mination of  the  loyal  people  to  stand  by  the  Grovemment  in  its  struggle  with 
the  assassin.  That  struggle  had  assumed,  to  the  view  of  most  thinking 
men,  the  grander  features  of  a  war  for  free  institutions,  rather  than  those  of 
a  strife  for  party  supremacy,  and  thousands  of  the  Opposition,  impelled  by 
patriotic  emotions,  refused  longer  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  disloyal 
Peace  Faction.  When  the  autumn  elections*  had  passed,  it  was  , 
found  that  the  friends  of  the  Government,  who  had  spoken  at 
the  ballot-box,  were  in  overwhelming  majorities  everywhere.  The  majori- 
ties of  the  Opposition  the  previous  year*  were  wiped  out,  and  the  weight  of 
their  numbers  appeared  largely  on  the  Republican  or  Union  side.  Ohio,  as 
we  have  observed,  gave  over  a  hundred  thousand  majority  against  Yallandig- 
ham ;  and  in  New  .York,  Governor  Seymour's  majority,  of  ten  thousand  in 
1862,  was  annihilated,  and  a  majority  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  appeared  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  political  balance-sheet.  Even  in  Maryland,  where 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  made  »  distinct  issue  in  the  canvass,  there 
was  given  a  very  large  Union  majority. 

This  politicid  reaction,  and  the  progress  of  the  National  armies  in  "  repos- 
sessing" territory,  emboldened  the  Government  to  take  measures  for  prose- 
cuting the  war  with  great  vigor  in  1864.     The  reports  of  the  Cabinet  officers 
accompanying  the  President's  first  message  to  the  new  Congress*     ^ 
(XXXVnith),'  were  very  encouraging.     With  the  hope  of  weak- 
ening'the  moral  as  well  as  the  material  strength  of  the  Confederates, 

>  Letter  of  Preaident  Uncoln,  dated  August  M,  \SK,  and  nddreaaed  to  Jatnes  11  Oonkling,  In  aasver  to  aa 
tiiTitatloii  to  attend  a  maas  meeting  of  unconditional  Union  men,  to  be  held  at  Springfield,  lUlnota. 

*  See  page  18. 

*  There  wu  a  good  working  mi^orltf  of  Bepublleans  and  nnoondltlonal  Unionists  In  the  XXXVIKth  Con- 
greaa.  In  the  Senate  there  were  M  Unlonlat*  t«  14  of  the  Opposition,  In  the  House  of  Bepresentatlvea  there 
were  102  Unionists  against  T5  of  the  Opposition. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  XXXVIIIth  Congress,  with  the  namea  of  tha  States  ther 
•eraraUy  represented: — 

^  sntaTi. 

CWf^omla. — J<dm'  Connaas,  James  A.  McDongalL  OfntueticuL — James  Dtzon,  Iiabyette  8.  Voater. 
JMosoor*,— Oeorge  Bead  Kiddle,  Willard  Sanlsbnr;.  JUinoU.—'W.  A.  Bichardson,  Lyman  TrambolL  Indi- 
oao.— Thomaa  A.  Hendricks,  Henry  8.  liSae.  I<raa. — James  W.  Grimes,  James  Harlan.  JTanacu. — James  H. 
Laaa,  Samuel  C  Pomerof.  .fexteoty.— Laiams  W.  Powell,  Oarrett  DstIs.  Jfa<R«.— Lot  M.  MorrlU,  William 
P.  Veateoden.  Maryland. — Beverdy  Johnson,  Thomsa  H.  Hicks.  Ma—achiuttttt. — Charles  Sumner,  Heniy 
WUaon.  MiaUnan. — ^Zaehaiy  Chandler,  Jaoob  M.  Howard.  JTinnMota.— Alexander  Bamsaj,  M.  8.  Wilkinson. 
Mi*»owri.. — B.  Grata  Brown,  J.  B.  Henderson.  .Veu  Ilampthire, — John  P.  Hale,  Daniel  Clarke.  y«w  Jerwy.-^ 
WlUlam  Wright,  John  C  Ten  Byek.  ITtw  r»nt— Edwin  D.  Morgan,  Ira  Harris.  OMo.— Benjamin  F.  Wade, 
John  Sherman.  Ore^ait.— Bn^amln  F.  Harding,  O.  W.  Neamlth.  P«iuuy{ea»<a.— Charles  B.  Bnckalew, 
Bdward  Cowan.  Rhodt  /aJaiu/.— WUIIam  Spragne,  Henry  B.  Anthony.  Feniumt.— Solomon  Foot,  Jacob 
OoiUmer.  Virginia.— John  8.  Carllle.  Wut  Hr^nio.— Waltman  T.  Willey,  P.  O.  Van  Winkle.  WitconHn. 
—James  B.  Doolittle,  Timothy  O.  Ho*e.  HAiinBAL  Hxmlik,  Vloe-Prealdent  of  the  Bepoblio  and  President 
of  tha  Senates 

Bomx  or  urKEaofTATms. 

Coif/'omia.— Thomaa  B.  Shannon,  William  HIgbce,  Cornelias  Cole,  ObiMMoMcut.— Henry  a  Demlng, 
^amea  E.  English,  Aognstoa  Bnndagea,  John  H.  Hubbard.    Z>a<at«ir<.— Nathaniel  B.  Smithen.    lUinoi*.— 
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the  President  appended  to  that  message  a  proclamation,  in  -which  be 
offered  full  pardon  and  restoration  of  all  rights  of  property,  excepting  at  to 
slaves,  to  all  persons  (with  specified  exceptions) '  who  had  participated  in  the 
rebellion,  who  should  take  a  prescribed  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment.' In  it  he  also  offered  a  prescription  for  reorganizing  civil  government! 
in  States  in  which  rebellion  existed,  by  which  the  people  might  be  restored 
to  all  the  political  privileges  guaranteed  by  the  National  Constitntion ;  at  the 
same  time  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  vital  action  necessary  to  congnm- 
mate  the  reorganization  by  the  admission  of  representatives  of  those  States 
to  seats  in  Congress,  rested  "  exclusively  with  the  respective  Houses,  and 
not  to  any  extent  with  the  Executive."' 

Isaac  N.  Arnold,  John  F.  Famswortb,  Ellhu  B.  Waahbnrne,  Charles  M.  Hsrris,  Owen  Lovrjoj,  Jesse  0.  K<rt«t, 
John  R.  Edun,  John  T.  Stnnrt,  Lewis  W.  Koss,  A.  U  Knspp,  J.  C.  Eoblnson,  William  R.  Morriion,  WniUn  J. 

Allon,  James  C.  Allen.    Indiana John  Law,  James  A.  Cravens,  H.  W.  Harrlnfton,  William  8.  Boina. 

Qeorgc  W.  Jolian,  Eben«zcr  Damont,  Daniel  W.  Voo^hee^  Qodlore  S.  Oitb,  Scharler  CoUox,  J.  K.  Ed^trti*, 
James  F.  McDowell,  /ona.— James  F.  Wilson,  Hlnim  Price,  William  B.  Allison,  J.  U.  Grinnell,  Jobn  A.  K» 
soa,  A.  W.  Ilttbbard.  ITaTuos. — A.  Carter  Wilder.  iTwUKcty.— Lnclen  Anderson,  Georgs  H.  Teanaa,  Btnr 
Orider,  Aaron  Hording,  Robert  Hallory,  Oreen  Clay  Smith,  Bradis  J.  Chf,  WlllUm  II.  Randall,  VlUhm  B. 
Wallswortb.  3latne.—L.  D.  M.  Sweat,  Sidney  Pcrham,  James  G.  Blane,  John  11.  Rice,  Frederick  A  Pftt. 
itari/land. — John  A.  O.  Cresswell,  Kdwin  G.  Webster,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Francis  Tboma^  Benjsmli  6 
Harris.  J/<i«aetoMt(«.— Thomas  D.  Ullot,  Oakes  Ames,  Alexander  H.  Klco,  Samuel  Hooper,  Jobs  B.  iSirj, 
Daniel  W.  Ooocfak^ George  8.  Boutwell,  John  D.  Baldwin,  William  B.  Wnshbnm,  Henry  I.  Dawei.  UicUft. 
— Fernando  C.  BcMunan,  Charles  Upeon,  J.  W.  Longyeor,  Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Augastns  C.  Baldwin,  J«ha  f 
Driggs.  Jfiniwsote.— William  Wlndom,  Ignatlas  Donnelly,  jnstowl— Francis  P.  Blolr,  Jr.,  Henry  T.  Ho*. 
John  O.  Scott,  J.  W.  McClnrg,  S.  11.  Boyd,  Austin  A.  King,  Benjamin  Loon,  William  A.  Hall,  James  S.  Eoilia 
JVsw  Ifamptihire. — Daniel  Marcy,  Ed  ward  H.  Rollins,  James  W.  Patterson.  Jfrne  Jersey. — John  F.  Starr,  Gf«|« 
Ifiddleton,  William  O.  Steele,  Androw  J.  Rodgers,  Nehemlah  Perry.  Xea  FonE-.— Ilenry  G.  Stebbcss,  Mictli 
Ealbflelscb,  Moses  F.  Odell,  Ben.  Wood,  Fernando  Wood,  Elijah  Ward,  J.  W.  Chonler,  James  Brooks,  Anna 
Herrlck,  WUUaui  Pjjdford,  Charles  H.  Wlnfield,  Homer  A.  Nelson,  John  B.  Steele,  John  V.  L.  Pmyn,  Jobs  A 
Orlswold,  Orlando  Kellogg,  Calvin  T.  Hulbtinl,  James  U.  Marvin,  Samnol  F.  Miller,  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  FnsA 
Kornan,  D«  Witt  C.  Llttlcjohn,  Thomas  T.  Davis.  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  Daniel  Morris,  Giles  W.  Hi.trfiki«,L 
B.  Van  Valkenburg,  Freeman  Clarke,  Augustus  Frank,  John  B.  Ganson,  Reuben  E  Fenton.  OAfo.— 0«rgeH. 
Pendleton,  Alexander  Long,  Robert  C.  Sohenek,  J.  F.  McKinney,  Frank  C.  Im  Blond,  Chlltun  A.  White,  6aisail 
S.  Cox,  William  Johnson,  Warren  P.  Noble,  James  U.  <Vshley,  Wells  A.  Hatchln^  William  R  Haek.  Ms 
O'Neill,  George  Bliss,  James  R.  Morris,  Joseph  W.  White,  Ephralm  R.  Eckley,  Rorns  P  Spanlding,  J.  A  6n- 
field.  Or«(7o«.— .lohn  R.  McBride.  /Viinjty^oanta.— Samael  J.  Randall,  Charles  O'Neill,  Leonard  Hyo^  n- 
liom  D.  Kelley,  M.  Russell  Th.iyer,  John  D.  Stiles,  John  M.  Broomall,  8.  E.  Ancuna,  Tluuldeus  Steveas,  li;« 
Strousc,  Philip  Johnson,  Charles  Denlson,  H.  W.  Tracy,  WlllUm  H.  Miller,  Joseph  Bailey,  A.  IL  Ceftsdk 
Archibald  McAllister,  James  T.  Bale,  Glenni  W.  SooOeld,  Amoa  Myen,  Jobn  U  Ihkwaon,  J.  K.  Masrixsi 
Thomas  Williams,  Jesse  Lozeor.  Khodt  Itland.-^'VYtomM  A.  Jenekea,  Nathan  F.  Dixon.  Vermont.— Tnt- 
eriok  E  Wondbrldge,  Jnstin  S.  Morrill,  Portns  Baxter.     rirer<n<a.— Joseph  Segar,  L.  IL  Chandler.  &  M. 

Kitchen.     Wait   Vtrginta Jacob  B.  Blair,  WlUlam  G.  Brown,  Kllllan  V.  Whaley.     ITuaMisis.— Jiatt  & 

Brawn,  Ithamar  C.  Sloan,  Amasa  Cobb,  Charles  A.  Eldridge,  Ezra  Wheeler,  Waltw  D.  Mclndoe.  Scnmii 
OoLrax,  Speaker  uf  the  House  of  BepresentatlTeo. 

DKLXcam  rnov  imarroitmL 

iir«t«  JKwitee.— Fnncisca  Perea.  ntoA.— John  F.  Kinney.  ITaatin^ton.— George  E.  Cole.  .Veiraiia- 
8.  G.  Dally.     a>{ora<;o.— Hiram  P.  Bennett.    JTwado.— Gordon  N.  MntU    i>aJto(a.— Contested  seat    /ifsia 

— W.  H.  Wallace,    .irieomi.— No  Delegate. 

• 

'  The  persons  excepted  were  all  who  wereror  bad  been  etvil  or  diplomttio  agents  of  the  so-ealM  CiaM' 
erate  Government;  all  who  had  left  Jadlcial  stations  under  the  United  States  to  old  tlie  rebellion ;  allwiwwM 
or  had  been  military  or  naval  officers  of  the  so-called  Confederate  Government  above  the  rank  of  ooIomI  la  Ai 
army  and  lieutenant  In  the  navy;  all  who  left  seats  in  the  National  Congress  to  aid  tiie  rebellioB;  alleki 
resigned  commisitlons  In  the  Nattomil  army  or  navy,  and  afterward  aided  the  rebellion ;  and  all  •ho  W 
engaged  In  any  way  in  treating  colored  i>ersons,  or  wlilte  persons  in  charge  of  each,  otherwise  than  lawftaflyM 
prisoners  of  war. 

'  The  following  was  the  form  of  the  oath:    "I, ,  do  solemnly  swear,  in  the  prexies  •* 

Almighty  God,  that  I  will  henceforth  faithfhlly  support,  protect,  and  defend  the  ConstltBtlon  of  the  ZiM 
States,  and  the  ITnlon  of  the  Stales  thereunder;  and  that  I  will,  in  like  manner,  abide  by  and  faltbthHy  ssffM 
all  acts  of  Congress  passed  dnring  the  existing  rebellion  with  reference  to  slaves,  so  lonx  and  so  tassK 
repealed,  modlfled,  or  held  void  by  Congress  or  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Conrt;  and  that  I  win,  in  Bb 
manner,  abide  by  and  (hlthhilly  support  all  proclamations  of  the  President  made  daring  the  existence  of  tit 
rebellion  having  reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  Ihr  as  not  modified  or  declared  void  by  dedsioM  of  Iks 
Supreme  Court.    So  help  nie  God." 

'  The  President  prochilmed  **  that  whenever,  in  any  of  the  States  of  Arkasam,  TVsM,  Lonhtano,  Misslartrfi' 
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Let  us  now  consider  military  events  in  the  year  1864. 

Standing  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  and  taking  a  general  survey  of  mil- 
itary affairs  as  we  left  them  in  the  preceding  record,  we  find  the  Anny  of 
the  Potomac,  under  Meade,  and  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  under  Lee, 
confronting  each  other  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rapid  Anna.  Looking  farther 
southward,  we  observe  almost  absolute  quiet  in  North  Carolina.  Gillmore 
and  Dahlgren  are  seen  besieging  Charleston  very  quietly.  Mobile  is  held  by 
the  Confederates,  and  Banks,  at  New  Orleans,  anxious  to  attempt  its  capture, 
is  restnuned  by  superior  authority.  His  hold  on  Texas  is  by  a  feeble  tenure, 
and  the  confining  of  Taylor  westward  of  the  Atchafalaya  may  be  of  very 
short  duration.  Steele  has  a  considerable  army  at  Little  Rock,  threatening 
Taylor's  flank,  and  Rosecrans,  who  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  the  Missouri.  Between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Appalachian  chain 
of  mountains  little  raove  than  guer- 
rilla operations  are  seen ;  while  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  that  chain  of 
hills,  at  and  near  Chattanooga,  Grant 
lies  with  a  strong  force,  watching  the 
army  he  has  lately  conquered,  under 
Bi*agg,  which  is  now  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dalton,  in  Georgia,  commanded  by 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  It  is 
about  fifty  thousand  strong,  including 
troops  sent  to  Mobile.'  Bumside  and 
Longstreet  arc  confronting  each  other 
in  East  Tennessee. 

_,,         XT        •  1    /•  •       ^-L       f    I  1  OOlCntOXBATS  HBl.D-4irABmS  AT  MOBILS.* 

The  National  forces  m  the  field  now 
numbered  about  eight  hundred  thousand.  Those  of  the  Confederates  num- 
bered about  four  hundred  thousand.  The  former  were  ready  and  disposed  to 
act  on  the  offensive.;  the  latter,  generally,  stood  on  the  defensive.  Both 
parties  were  resolved  to  make  the  campaign  about  to  be  opened  a  decisive 
one,  if  possible,  and  made  preparations  accordingly.  The  Government  and 
the  people  were  tired  of  delays,  and  the  almost  undecisive  warfare  of  posts, 
as  the  struggle  had  been,  in  a  great  degree,  up  to  that  time.  It  was  evident 
to  both  that  proper  vigor  to  secure  quick  success  in  efforts  to  crush  the  rebel- 
lion, could  only  be  obtained  by  committing  the  supreme  control  of  the  annies 
in  the  field  to  some  person  more  competent  than  General  Halleck,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  to  General  Grant,  whoce  ability  as  a  leader  appeared  pre- 

Tennesflpe,  AUbsma,  Qeonda,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  a  nomber.of  persons,  not  less  than 
cae-teuth  in  nninber  of  tha  Totes  cast  In  such  States  at  the  Presidential  election  of  the  year  of  oar  Loni  1860 
eaob>  having  taken  the  oath  aforesaid,  and  not  having  since  violated  It,  and  being  a  qualified  voter  by  the 
ele«tioi)  law  of  the  State  existing  Immediately  before  the  so-called  act  of  secession,  and  excluding  ail  others, 
aball  re-establish  a  State  OovemmeBt,  which  shall  be  repnblican  in  form." 

■  The  Confederatea  reported  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  at  M  000  men  of  all  arms.  This  inclnded  fonr 
divlaioTis  sent  to  re-enforae  General  Polk  In  the  heart  of  Alabama,  and  two  divisions  sent  to  Mobile,  with  the 
entire  body  of  cavalry,  tinder  Wheeler,  Wharton,  and  Mormn.  Johnston's  command  emhmcod  all  the  Confed- 
erate troops  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  excepting  those  at  Mobile,  and  others  in  Tennessee,  under 
■Forrest,  who  had  a  sort  of  roving  eommlsslon. 

*  This  is  a  view  of  the  Cnstom-Hoase  at  Mobile,  which  was  nsed  as  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Oonredetates  In 
that  Department.  It  Is  a  very  fine  bnilding,  of  Qnlney  granite.  The  pletnre  shows  its  fronts  on  Royal  and  8t 
Fiuela  Streets. 
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eminent.    There  was  a  general  willingness,  when  the  question  prraented 

itself  in  action  at  Washington,  to  intrust  him  with  almost  unlimited  powen 

as  a  general-in-chie£     To  effect  this  seemingly  desirable  object,  Congrcn 

created  the  office  of  lieutenant-general,  which  had  expired  with  Washington; 

and  when  the  President  approved  the  measure,  he  oominattd 

"laa^    General  Grant  for  the  high  position..   This  was  confirmed  by  the 

Senate,*  and  Grant  was  made  General-in-Chief-  of  all  the  arnu«i 

of  the  Republic'     He  was  then  not  quite  forty-three  years  of  age,'  or  a  fe» 

months  younger  than  Washington  was  when  the  latter  too&  the  chief  eom- 

mand  of  the  Continental  armies. 

Grant  had  shown  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  demands  of  the  crisis.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  a  system  of  warfiu«,  under  the  .circumstances,  which 
carried  the  lash  of  coercion  in  one  hand  and  the  sugar-plums  of  persuaaon 
in.  the  other.  That  had  been  tried  too  long  for  the  National  good.  He 
believed  the  Government  to  be  right  and  the  rebellion  against  its  authoritj 
wrong.  He  knew  that  compromise,  with  safety  and  honor  for  the  Republic, 
was  impossible,  and  his  plan  was  to  make  war  with  all  the  terrible  inten- 
tions of  war,  as  the  roost  speedy  and  effectual  way  to  crush  the  rebellioii. 
He  knew  that  such  war  would  be  more  merciiul  and  humane  than  its  oppo- 
site— that  sharp,  decisive  battles,  waged  not  exclusively  for  any  post,  bnt 
for  the  destruction  of  his  adversary's  armies,  would  require  fewer  lives  and 
less  treasure  than  feeble  blows,  which  would  wound,  bnt  not  destroj. 
Knowing  these  to  be  the  views  of  the  new  General-in-Chie^  expressed  % 
his  actions,  his  appointment  gave  general  satisfaction  and  hope  to  the  lojal 
people. 

The  President  immediately  summoned  the  Lieutenant-Genend  to  Wadh 

ington.     He  arrived  there  on  the  aftemooa  of  the  8th  of  March,  and  on  the 

following  day'  he  and  Mr.  Lincoln  met,  for  the  first  time,  in 

the  Cabinet  chamber  of  the  White  House.    There,  in  the  presence 

of  the  entire  Cabinet,  General  Halleck,  General  Rawlins  (Grant's  chief  of 

staff),  and  Colonel  Comstock,  his  chief  engineer,  Owen  Lovejoy,  a  member 

of  Congress,  and  Mr.  Nicolay,  the  President's  private  secretary,  the  Liea- 

tenant-General  received  his  commission  from  the  Chief  Magistrate,  when  the 

two  principal  actors  in  the  august  scene  exchanged  a  few  words  appropriate 

to  the  occasion.'     Qn  the  following  day,'  the  President  issued  an 

order  mvestmg  the  Lieutenant-General  with  the  chief  command 

of  all  the  armies  of  the  Republic.     It  was  also  announced  that  General  Hal- 

■  On  the  14th. of  Dewmber,  1S68,  £.  B.  Wuhbnme  propoaed  in  the  Home  of  RepmcntatlTes  the  rrrtnl  i/ 
the  grade  of  Ueutrnaiit-genenl  of  our  armies.    Mr.  Bobs,  of  Illinola,  offered  u  tmrnioat, 

'  Feb.  1.       reeommendlDg  General  Qr«nt  for  the  office.    In  this  shape  the  propodtlon  was  csirM'  Is 

the  HoQ^  by  a  vote  of  111  to  44,  and  It  ws»  concurred  in  hj  the  Senate*  by  a  rote  of  SI  to 

t,  after  it  was  amended  by  making  the  office  perpetual,  and  preacriblng  that  the  Uentenaat-Oenenl  Aiiall 

be,  under  the  President,  the  OeBCtal-ln-Chlef  of  the  Armies  of  the  BcpobUe.    A  Coonittn 

•  Feb.  24.      of  Conference  was  appointed,  and  a  bill  substantially  to  aooord  with  the  Tiews  of  the  Soato 

was  passed.    The  President  signed  It  on  the  1st  of  Harch,  and  on  that  day  nomiaated  Qannl 
Qrant  for  the  post,  which  the  Senate  confirmed  the  next  day. 

*  The  Prealdent  said :  "  OenerSl  Orant,  as  an  evidence  of  the  nation'a  appreciation  of  what  yai  hsn 
already  done,  and  its  reliance  upon  yon  for  what  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  existing  gnat  straggle,  y«a> 
now  presented  with  this  commission,  constHntlng  yon  Lientenaot-Qeneral  of  the  Atmlea  of  the  Uailed  8MK 
With  this  high  honor  devolves  npon  you,  also,  a  corresponding  responsibility.  Aa  the  ennntry  herein  trarii 
yon,  so,  under  Ood,  It  will  snstaln  yon.  I  scarcely  need  to  add  that,  with  what  I  here  apeak  for  the  nitlsi,  |e« 
my  own  hearty  personal  concanrence." 

To  this  Uenten^nt-Oeneral  Orant  replied:  "Hr.  President,  I  accept  the  aommia«lon  with  gntitiids  *r  as 
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leok  had  been  relieved  of  that  oommand  "  at  his  own  reqnest,"  and  assigned 
to  duty  as  "  chief  of  staff  of  the  army." ' 

General  Grant  made  a  flying  visit  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  then  started  for  the  West,  to  make  arrangements  for 
inangarating  the  grand  campaign  of  the  spring  of  1864.  At  Nashville  he 
issued  the  following  modest  order  on  the  17  th  of  March,  dated  "  Head-quar- 
ters of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States" : — 

"  In  pursuance  of  the  following  order  of  the  President : — 

'  Exacrmri  Mansiov,  WAsniseToic,  Nommbtr  10, 18M. 
'  Under  the  aothoritf  of  the  Act  of  Congress  to  appoint  to  the  g^ade  of  Lien- 
tenant-General  in  the  Army,  of  March  1,  1864,  Lientenant-Oeneral  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
United  States  Army,  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

Abraham  LiNooLir.' 

I  assume  command  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States.  Head-quarters  will 
be  in  the  field,  and,  until  further  orderp,  will  be  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Thei*e  will  be  an  office  head-quarters  in  Washington,  to  which 
all  official  communications  will  be  sent,  except  those  from  the  army  where 
the  head-quarters  are  at  the  date  of  their  address." 

General  Grant  spent  the  remainder  of  March  and  a  greater  portion  of  April 
in  making  arrangements  for  the  decisive  campaigns  which  followed,  the  grand 
geographical  objectives  being  Richmond  and  Atlanta,  and  the  prime  object 
the  destruction  or  capture  of  the  two  principal  armies  of  the  Conspirators, 
one  under  Lee  and  the  other  under  Johnston.  To  General  Meade,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Grant  assigned  the  task  of  conquer- 
ing Lee  and  taking  Richmond,  and  to 
Sherman  was  intrusted  the  duty  of 
conquering  Johnston  and  taking 
Atlanta.  In  these  two  generals 
Grant  reposed  the  most  perfect  con- 
fidence, and  was  not  disappointed. 
He  made  his  head-quarters  thence- 
forth with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  gave  to  Meade  the  help  of  his 
counsel  and  the  prestige  of  his  name ; 
while  Sherman,  who  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Grant  in  the  command 
of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, with  Major-General  J.  B.  ,^^  ,  «cph.»oh. 
McPherson  as   commander  of  the 

Department  and  Army  of  the  Tennessee,'  was  left  to  his  own  resources, 
under  general  but  explicit  orders  from  the  Lieutenant-GiieneraL 

high  honor  eonferred.  Wttli  the  aid  of  the  noble  snnlea  tbtkt  hnvo  fnight  on  ao  many  battle-fielda  for  onr  ooui- 
non  ooontrjr.  It  will  b«  mj  earneat  endeavor  not  to  disappoint  yonr  ezpootaUona.  I  feel  the  AUl  weight  of  the 
naponslbllltliM  now  darnlTlng  on  me,  and  I  know  that,  if  they  are  properly  met,  it  will  be  due  to  thoae  armlee, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  Ikvor  of  that  Providence  whieh  leads  both  nations  and  men." 

>  Oenaral  Order  qftlit  War  Dtpartmtni,  March  12, 186i.  In  that  order  oecnrrad  the  following  eentenoe : 
"  In  relieving  Hi^or-Oeneral  Halleok  IVom  doty  as  Oeneral-tn-Chiei;  the  President  deeirea  to  ezpresa  Us  appro- 
bation and  thaaka  for  the  lealooB  manner  In  which  the  ardnons  and  responsible  duties  of  that  position  have  been 
performed."  >  Ordw^th*  Far  i><piir<nMfi(,  March  IS,  1864. 
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Meanwliile  the  Conspirators  at  Kiciunond  made  the  moat  frantic  efforu 
to  avert  their  impending  doom.  They  heard  with  dismay  of  the  gigantic 
preparations  making  by  the  Government  against  thenu  They  keenly  realized 
the  fact  that  in  the  wide  world  they  had  no  sympathizing  friend  among  the 
rulers,  to  speak  a  word  of  substantial  comfort,  excepting  the  Pope  of  Rome,' 
whose  power  to  help  was  less  than  nothing.  They  knew  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  civilized  world,,  unbiassed  by  self-interest,  was.  gainst  their  cause. 
They  saw  England,  from  which  they  had  hoped  most,  virtually  laughing 
at  their  calamity,  and  its  people  offering  no  other  aid  than  such  as  the  greed 
of  traffic  might  supply  for  a  full  equivalent  of  profit ; '  and  they  beheld  with 
the  greatest  concern  the  despondency  of  their  own  dupes  and  victims  withm 
the  bounds  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  vitally  important  to  speak  to  the 
latter  words  of  encouragement.  Truth  could  furnish  none.  So  Jefferson 
Davis,  equal  to  the  occasion,  as  usual,  issued  an  address  to  the  troops  in  the 
field  early  in  February,  and,  the  members  of  "  Congress  "  at  Richmond  put 
forth  a  long  epistle  "  to  the  Pedple  of  the  Confederate  States,"  both  of 
\<rhich,  undeniable  facts  warrant  us  in  saying  were  deceptive  and  untruthful 
in-  the  highest  degree.  They  were  filled  with  the  most  artful  misrepresenta- 
tions of  events  in  the  past  and  current  history  of  the  war. 

Davis  assured  his  poor  conscripts  that  they  were  patriotic  volnnteen, 
and  that  "  the  pulse  of  the  people  beat  bi  unison  with  theirs ;"  and  he  com- 
pared their  '■'■  spontaneotcs  and  unanimous  offer  of  their  lives  for  the  defmtt 
of  their  country^  with  the  halting  and  reluctant  service  of  the  mercenaries," 
who  were  "  purchased  by  the  enemy  at  the  price  of  higher  bounties  than 
have  hitherto  been  known  in  war."  He  assured  them  that  "  debt,  taxation, 
repetition  of  heavy  drafts,  dissensions  occasioned  by  the  strife  for  power,  by 
the  pursuit  of  the  spoils  of  office,  by  the  thirst  for  the  plunder  of  the  public 
treasury,  and,  above  all,  the  consciousness  of  a  bad  cause,  must  tell  with 
fearful  force  upon  the  overstrained  energies  of  the  enemy.  His  campaign  of 
1864,"  he  said,  "must,  from  the  exhaustion  of  his  resources  of  men  and 

1  See  page  47. 

>  On  tbc  Ut  of  April,  IBM,  Lord  Ljrons,  the  British  minister  at  WasbtnRton,  fomrdod  to  JeSenm  Dtili 
by  pennisston  of  oar  Qovemmont,  a  letter  from  Earl  Bussell,  the  British  Foreign  Secret&ry,  in  which.  In  the 
name  of  "  her  Majesty's  Oovemment,"  he  protested  against  the  further  procuring  of  pirate  Tassels  wltbia  tti 
British  dominions  by  the  Confederates.  After  courteously  reciting  fhcts  connected  vith  the  matter,  Btall 
said :  ^  Under  these  circumstances,  her  Majesty's  Oovemment  protests  and  remonstrates  against  any  ftottv 
efforts  being  made  on  Ihu  part  of  tho  so-eatled  Confederate  States,  or  the  authorities  or  agents  thant,  k 
build,  or  cause  to  be  built,  or  to  pui-cbsse,  or  cause  to  be  purchased,  any  such  vessels  as  those  styled  ^nm^'tf 
any  other  vessels  to  bo  used  for  war  purposes  against  tho  United  Statesi,  or  against  any  eountry  with  whick  tke 
United  Kingdom  Is  at  peace  and  on  terms  of  amity;  and  her  M:|]eBty*a  Government  Ibrther  protest  ft 
remonstrate  against  aU  acts  in  violation  of  the  nentrnllty  laws  of  the  realm." 

These  words,  from  one  who  personally  and  as  the  representative  of  the  British  Government,  had  glrn  i^ 
Insurgents  all  the  "aid  and  comfort"  a  wise  business  prudence  would  allow,  kindled  the  hottest  indlgnalioa  rftb 
Conspirators,  and  JeffL'rsuu  Davis  instructed  one  of  bisas8istants<Biirton  X.  Harrison)  toreply  that  it  "todUI)! 
Inconsistent  with  tho  dignity  of  the  position  he  [J.  Davis]  fills  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  nation  campriaio;> 
population  of  more  than  twelve  mllUoni,  occupying  a  territory  many  times  larger  than  the  United  Klng^aa. 
and  possessing  resonrces  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  country  on  the  tux  of  the  globe,  to  alkv  lit 
attempt  of  Earl  Bussell  to  ignore  the  actual  existence  of  the  Confederate  StBtr^  and  to  contemptaonsly  ilylt 
them  "  so-otUed,"  to  pass  without  a  prott^st  and  a  remonstrance.  The  President,  therefore,  does  protot  n< 
remonstrate  against  this  studied  Insult ;  and  he  Instmcts  me  to  say  that  in  fiitore  any  documeot  In  wfaiob  It  BSf 
be  repeated  will  be  returned  unanswered  and  unnoticed."  The  scribe  of  the  irate  "President  "added:  "Wh*. 
Indeed,  her  M^esty's  GoTcmment  sincere  in  a  desire  and  a  determination  to  maintain  oeatnlity,  the  Pieaiiltal 
would  not  but  feel  that  they  would  neither  bo  Jost  nor  gallant  to  aUow  the  sabjngatton  of  a  latlon  lilie  the  C<a- 
federate  States,  by  such  a  Inrbarons,  despotic  race  as  are  now  attempting  IL" 

*  Compare  this  with  the  fact  mentioned  on  page  8T,  that  by  a  lau  act  of  the  OoaCederate  "  Congress,"  evsiy 
able-bodied  white  man,  of  prescribed  age,  in  the  Confederacy,  was  to  be  eansidered  "in  tit*  wMitary  Mretaa* 
and  liable  to  be  punished  aa  a  deserter  If  not  found  there. 
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money,  be  far  less  formidable  than  those  of  the  last  two  years."  The 
address  of  the  "Congress"  was  a  most  notable  example  of  a  few  men 
"  clothed  with  a  little  brief  authority  "  by  usurpation,  and,  conscious  of  their 
wickedness  and  weakness,  trying  to  shield  themselves  from  popular  wrath 
for  carrying  on  a  useless  struggle,  and  sacrificing  all  other  interests  for  one — 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  slave-holding  Oligarchy — by  a  shameful  perver- 
sion of  the  plainest  truth.  In  that  address  they  sought  to  make  the  enemies 
of  the  Government  the  innocent  party,  and,  with  an  amazing  affront  to  the 
common  sense  of  their  people  and  mankind,  after  saying,  "  the  red  glare  of 
battle  kindled  at  Sumter  dissipated  all  hopes  of  peace,  and  the  two  Govern- 
ments were  arrayed  in  hostility  against  each  other " — an  act  originating 
wholly  with  the  Conspirators — they  said,  "  We  charge  tlie  responsibility  of 
this  war  on  the  United  States.  .  .  ,  The  war  in  which  we  are  engaged 
was  wickedly,  and  against  all  our  protests,  and  the  most  earnest  efforts  to 
the  contrary,  forced  upon  us." 

Before  considering  the  great  campaigns  of  the  principal  armies,  let  us 
notice  other  important  movements  in  the  country  between  the  mountains 
and  the  Mississippi  River,  and  beyond  that  stream. 

When  General  Sherman  was  ordered  to  the  assistance  of  Rosecrans,  he 
left  General  McPhereon  in  command  at  Vicksburg.'  That  officer  soon  found 
the  Confederates  swarming  again  upon  the  railway  i-unning- north  and  south 
in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  and  so,  at  the  middle  of  October,  he  took  the 
divisions  of  Tuttle  and  Logan,  about  eight  thousand  strong,  and  pushed  out 
in  the  direction  of  Canton,  where  the  heaviest  force  was  concentrating.'  He 
was  soon  met,  after  crossing  the  Big  Black,  by  a  heavy  body  of  cavalry, 
under  General  Wirt  Adams,  with  ample  infantry  supports.  After  pushing 
these  back  some  distance,  he  found  himself  suddenly  confronted  by  a  superior 
force,  some  of  which  had  hastened  down  from  Grenada,  and  some 
had  come  even  from  distant  Mobile.  Deeming  it  imprudent  to  give  '^^'^*'' 
battle,  McPherson  retreated"  to  Vicksburg  by  way  of  Clinton. 

Forrest,  meanwhile,  with  about  four  thousand  men,  had  been  watching 
an  opportunity  to  break  through  the  line  of  National  troops  then  holding  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  railway,  for  the  purpose  of  a  raid  in  Tennessee  in 
search  of  supplies.  The  repulse  of  McPherson  emboldened  him,  and  early 
in  December,  under  cover  of  demonstrations  at  ColUersville,  and  other  places 
between  Oorinth  and  Memphis,  by  other  detachments,  he  dashed  through  the 
line  near  Salisbury,  east  of  Grand  Junction,  and  pushed  on  to  Jackson,  in 
Tennessee,  without  molestation.  There  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
friends,  from  whose  plantations  he  drew  supplies,  and  from  whose  households 
he  gained  many  recruits.  He  made  Jackson  hi^  head-quarters,  and  sent  out 
raiding  parties  in  various  directions  to  gather  up  cattle  and  other  supplies. 
But  his  career  in  that  region  was  short.     General  Hurlbut  sent  out  troops 

•  PigelfiS. 

*  Soon  after  Sherman  left.  General  Harlbut,  tlien  in  command  tn  West  Tenne^aeo,  Bent  out  raiding  parties 
of  <»valr7,  er  monntetl  Iftfantry.  Some  of  the  latter  were  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  J.  Phillips,  of  the  Ninth 
Ullnuls  Infantry,  and  detachmeDts  of  the  former  were  led  by  Lieutenant-Oolnnel  W.  R.  M.  Wallace,  Fourth 
IlliocU,  and  M^or  D.  K  Coon,  Seoond  Iowa  Oavalry.  They  swept  throngli  Northern  VUsaisalppI  to  Grenada, 
xn  Important  railway  junction,  where,  on  the  16th  of  August,  they  captured  and  destroyed  fifty  locomotiree  and 
about  Ave  hnndrrd  cars  of  all  kinds  collected  there.  McPherson  had  s*nt  word  not  to  destroy  this  rolling 
stock,  bot  the  messenger  arrived  too  late  to  saTe  it. 
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from  Columbus,  on  the  north,  and  from  Corinth,  on  the  south,  to  oppose  him, 
the  former  under  the  command  of  General  A  J.  Smith,  and  the  latter  com- 
posed of  General  Mower's  brigade  of  infantry  and  Colonel  Mimer's  cavaliy. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Seventh  Dlinois  Cavalry,  under  Colonel  Prince,  moved 
out  from  Memphis  to  Bolivar.     Owing  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  these  scr- 

eral  columns  could  not  co-operate,  and  l*rince,  surrounded  by  t 
*  ^m^     superior  force  near  Somerville  * — a  thousand  to  his  five  hundred— 

barely  escaped  ci^>ture,  with  a  considerable  loss.  Forrest  yns 
satisfied  that  a  web  of  danger  was  gathering  around  him  (for  Hurlbut  had  an 
ample  supply  of  troops  for  the  emergency),  and  started  to  make  his  escape 
into  MississippL  His  prt)gres8  was  slow,  for  the  streams  were  brimfbL 
Hurlbut's  troops  burned  the  bridges  in  his  track,  and  he  had  but  few  pon- 
toons with  him.  One  bridge — an  important  one,  near  La&yette — was  left 
standing,  and  over  that  he  passed  with  a  large  drove  of  cattle  and  other 
plunder,  and  nearly  all  fresh  horses,  and  escaped  under  cover  of  an  attack  on 
Colliersville,  by  General  Richardson.  This  attack  misled  Grierson,  who  was 
waiting  and  watching  for  Forrest  at  La  Grange ;  and  the  wily  guerrilla  had 
too  much  the  start  when  Grierson,  properly  informed,  pressed  on  in  pursoit, 
to  be  easily  caught,  Grierson  gave  up  the  chase  at  Holly  Springs,  and  For- 
rest found  safety  farther  south. 

Sherman  now  reappeared  in  Mississippi  After  the  return  of  his  troop* 
to  Chattanooga  from  Knoxvilte,  his  command  was  stationed  along  the  line 
of  the  Melkiphis  and  Charleston  railway,  in  Northern  Alabama,  from  Scotts- 
boro'  to  Huntsville.  There  he  remained  with  them  until  toward  the  closeof 
January,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Yicksburg,  to  command  an  expedition  that 
was  to  be  impelled  eastward  from  that  city  to  perform  such  service  for  the 
National  cause  aa'  circumstances  might  allow.  Its  first  object  was  to  strike 
Meridian  at  the  intersection  of  the  railway  from  Vicksburg,  in  the  direction 
of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  another  from  Mobile  to  Corinth.  A  further 
object  was  contemplated  in  the  destruction  of  the  great  Confederate  iron- 
founderies  in  Selma,  Alabama ;  also  in  a  march  upon  MobiFe. 

Sherman  left  Vicksburg  on  the  3d  of  February  with  four  divisions,  two 
each  from  the  corps  of  McPherson  and  Hurlbut,  and  accompanied  by  those 
leaders  at  the  head  of  their  respective  troops,  together  with  other  cavalry  and 
infantry,  in  all  less  than  twenty-three  thousand  efiecfive  men.'  His  whole 
force  was  in  light  marching  order,  and  prepared  for  quick  movements.  He 
marched  in  the  advance  with  McPherson's  corps.  He  crossed  the  Big  Black 
at  the  old  railway  bridge,  skirmished  some,  and  reached  Jackson  on  the 
» Feb  18M.  **'^*    ''^®™  ^^  crossed  the  Pearl  River,  on  pontoons  left  by  the 

Confederates  in  their  hasty  flight,  and  advanced  rapidly  thron]^ 
Brandon,  Morton,  and  other  towns  on  the  line  of  the  railway,  and  readied 
Meridian,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  at  the  middle 
of  the  month,  driving  General  Polk  across  the  Tombigbee,  some  distance 
eastward  of  that  town.  Notwithstanding  the  Bishop  had  nine  thonsaod 
infantry,  under  Gknerals  French  and  Loring,  and  half  that  number  of  cav- 

>  These  wm  eompowd  of  the  AlTldoiu  of  Oenenls  Vemteh  an<l  A.  J.  Smtth,  of  Hurlbut^  (Sixtrcntli}  ecift. 
and  of  Oenenis  Leggett  tnA  Crocker,  of  HePhemn'a  (Seventeenth)  corps;  a  brigade  of  caTslry,  umW  Ootaaai 
WInalow;  a  brigade  of  InatntrT-,  nnder  Colonel  Ohambere;  a  battalion  of  caralrj,  ander  Oaplaim  VMtcr(r 
Obie^  o(  MeFhenon's  bodj-gnard);  two  ptoaeer  eorpa,  and  aeTco  battatlea  of  light  artillny. 
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airy,  nn^er  S.  D.  Lee,  Wirt  Adams,  and  Fergoson,  he  did  not  make  a  serious 
stand  anywhere. 

Sherman's  object  being  the  infliction  of  as  much  injury  upon  the  Confed- 
erate cause  as  possible,  the  line  of  his  march  from  Jackson  eastward,  pre- 
sented a  black  pathway  of  desolation.  No  public  property  of  the  Confed- 
•erates  was  spared.  The  station-houses  and  the  rolling 
stock  of  the  railway  were  burned ;  and  the  track  was 
torn  up,  and  the  rails,  heated  by  the  burning  ties  cast 
into  heaps,  were  twisted  and  ruined,  and  were  often,  by 
bending  them  when  red-hot  around  a  sapling,  converted 
into  what  the  men  called  "  Jeffi  Davis's  neck-ties." ' 

General  Sherman  had  made  arrangements  for  a  junc- 
tion of  his  forces  at  Meridian  with  a  division,  chiefly  of 
horsemen,  that  was  to  be  sent  from  Memphis,  under  Gen-  . 
eral  W.  S.  Smith,  then  chief  of  cavalry  in  the  Division 
of  the  Mississippi.  His  troops  consisted  of  about  seven 
thousand  cavalry,*  a  brigade  of  infantry,  and  a  respecta-  „,,  „^^,,,  „,„.„^ 
ble  artillery  force.  Brigadier-General  Grierson  was 
placed  under  his  command.  These  troops  were  called  in  from  Middle  Ten- 
nessee and  Northern  Mississippi,  and  concentrated  at  Colliersville,  twenty- 
four  miles  east  of  Memphis.  Smith  was  ordered  to  be  at  Meridian  on  the 
10th  of  February,  but  for  some  reason  he  did  not  leave  Colliersville  until  the 
11th,  when  he  pushed  across  the  country  as  rapidly  as  possible,  crossed  the 
Tallahatchie  River  at  New  Albany  without  opposition,  and  moved  on  to 
Okolona,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway.  Then  they  pressed  southward, 
along  the  line  of  that  road,  toward  Meridian.  Colonel  Grierson  was  sent  to 
threaten  Colnmbns,  while  Smith,  with  the  main  body,  moved  on  toward 
West  Point,  tearing  up  the  railway  track,  and  burning  nearly  a  million 
bashels  of  com,  and  about  tWo  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  Negroes  flocked 
to  his  lines  by  hundreds,  mounted  on  the  horses  and  mules  of  their  masters, 
welcoming  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  becoming,  necessarily,  great  incum- 
brances. 

On  the  20th  of  February,*  Smith  was  met  by  what  he  supposed  to  be  the 
oombined  forces  of  Forrest,  Lee,  and  Chalmers,  not  far  from  West  . 
Point,  and  nearly  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Meridian.  Their 
namber  he  supposed  to  be  greatly  superior  to  his  own,  and  comparatively 
fVesh.  Feeling  himself  unable,  with  his  inferior  force  and  the  living  incum- 
brances with  which  he  was  burdened,  to  cope  with  his  adversaries,  he  ordered 
a  retreat.  The  Confederates  (who  were  really  only  about  three  thousand 
in  number,  under  Forrest)  followed  him  closely,  and  struck  him  heavily  at 
Okolona,  where,  after  a  gallant  struggle,  he  lost  five  guns.     He  pushed 

■  In  regird  to  tho  treatment  of  t]i«p«opl«,  6«n«nl  Bhemuii  thiu  dlMonrMd  In  a  Utag  letter  t»  hi*  A^tataot- 
Oenenl '  Joat  before  setting  out  on  bts  expedition :    "To  those  who  submit  to  rlghtltal  law  and 
aatfaorltj,  all  gentleness  and  forbearance ;  bnt  to  the  petnlant  and  persistent  secessionists,  wbf ,       ^  Jan.  81. 
death  is  mercy,  and  the  qnlcker  he  or  she  Is  disposed  of,  the  better.    Satan,  and  the.  rebellions 
•Mints  of  bearen,  wero  allowed  a  eontlnnoos  existence  in  bell,  merely  to  swell  their  jnst  pnnlsbtnent    To  sach 
••  weald  rebel  against  a  goTemment  so  nnild  and  Jast  as  onrs  was  in  peaoe,  a  pnntshment  eqnal  wenl^  not  be 
unjust" 

'  The  cavalry  consisted  of  three  brigades.  The  yirst  was  commanded  by  Colonel  G.  K.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  tbe 
fourth  Misaoarl  Caralry;  the  Second  was  nnder  Llentenant-Cnlonel  Hepbnm,  of  the  Senoml  lowaOaTahr; 
aad  the  Tblnl  was  led  by  Colonel  MeOelli*.  of  the  Third  Illinois  Cavalry. 
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steadily  on  toward  Memphis  as  rapidly  as  possible,  skirmishing  freqnentlj, 
but  found  no  formidable  assailants  after  crossing  the  Tallahatchie.  H* 
reached  Memphis  late  in  the  evening  of  the  25th,*  after  marcbing 
that  day  about  fifty  miles.  Although  the  chief  object  of  the 
expedition  was  not  accomplished,  Smith  had  inflicted  heavy  injuries  npoi 
the  Confederates ;  and  during  the  thirteen  days  of  marching  and  Bkirmisb' 
ing — a  march  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles — he  lost  only  about  two  ban- 
dred  men.  But  the  remainder  were  worn  down  and  dispirited,  and  one-tMrd 
of  them  were  dismounted. 

Expecting  Smith  at  Meridian  every  hour,  Sherman  remained  there  Beveral 
days,  during  which  time  he  laid  that  town  in  ashes,  with  the  arsenal,  sevenl 
buildings  containing  commissary  stores,  and  all  the  railway  property  there. 
"  We  staid  at  Meridian  a  week,"  said  Sherman  in  a  dispatch  to  Genenl 
^  Grant,'  "  and  made  the  most  complete  destruction  of  the  railroodi 

ever  beheld — south  below  Quitman,  east  to  Cuba  Station,  twentj 
miles  north  to  Lauderdale  Spring's,  and  west,  all  the  way  back  to  Jackson." 
By  this  work  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  expedition  was  accomplished-, 
but  Smith's  failure  to  reach  Meridian,  and  so  give  Shennan  ample  csvab;, 
prevented  the  infliction-  of  tenfold  more  injury.  Without  that  cavalry,  Sho- 
man  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  go  farther,  nor  remain  at  Meridian,  so  be 
retraced  his  steps  leisurely  back  to  Canton,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2Wh, 
with  four  hundred  prisoners,  a  thousand  white  Unionist  refugees,  and  about 
five  thousand  negroes  of  all  ages.  He  reported  his  own  loss  during  the 
whole  expedition  at  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  men. 

During  that  raid,  Sherman  destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  property,  ud 

spread  dismay  throughout  the  Confederacy  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  SaTas- 

nah.    When  he  first  started.  Watts,  the  Governor  of  Alabana, 

issued  an  appeal'  to  the  people  of  that  State,  and  called  apoD 

them  to  turn  out  to  resist  the  threatened  invasion.     Greneral  Polk  tefe- 

graphed ''  to  General  D.  Maury,  commander  at  Mobile,  that  Sbe^ 

man  was  marching  from  Morton  on  that  city,  w4ien  the  non-con- 

batants  were  requested  to  leave  it ;  and  it  was  believed,  when  he  vat  it 

Meridian,  that  both  Selma  and  Mobile  would  be  visited  by  him.    Grat 

relief  was  felt  when  he  turned  his  &ce  westward,  leaving  Meridian  a  heap 

of  smoldering  embers.     When  the  writer,  in  April,  1866,  passed  over  the 

line  of  Sherman's  raid  from  Jackson  to  Meridian,  two  yeai-s  before,  the 

marks  of  his  desolating  hand  were  seen  everywhere.     Meridian  was  thea 

only  a  little  vills^e,  mostly  of  rude  cabins.    When  a  fellow-passenger  in  Ae 

cars,  who  was  the  mayor  of  that  "  city,"  and  also  county  judge,  was  asked 

by  the  writer,  whether  Sherman  injured  the  place  much,  he  replied,  with 

emphasis :  "  Injured  !    Why  he  took  it  with  him !"    It  was  almost  litenflj 

so,  for  when  he  turned  back  a  strong  east  wind  was  blowing,  and  smoke  and 

ashes — almost  all  that  remained  of  the  ruined  town — ^were  wafted  in  tk 

direction  of  the  march  of  the  army  toward  Vicksburg.' 

>  The  <iiin  of  ii^nry  done  to  the  Confederatea  during  Sbennu's  raid,  Inolnding  tlukt  of  Smltli,  lad  u  a^ 
dItioD  wbleb  Porter  eent  etuialtaneoaelr  to  »ttaek  Yuoo  City  and  diUrMt  the  Coafedente*,  amr  be  itiM  k 
general  terms  as  foUoirs:  The  destmctton  of  ISO  miles  of  rallmy,  6T  bridges,  TOO  trestles,  W  loconiotin^  S 
esrs,  s«Terel  tbonssnd  bales  of  cotton,  setentl  steam  mills,  and  orer  t,00<L00O  bnsbels  of  ocra.  Abeal  M 
prisoners  were  taken,  and  OTcr  8,000  nefrroes  and  reAigees  followed  the  rarioas  onhtmns  back  to  VIeksbof. 

The  exp'-Tlltion  sent  to  Tazno  City  cnnsistcil  of  some  gnn-boata,  nndrr  Urntenant  Oven,  am)  a  detsebsm 
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When  Geoentl  Johnston,  then  at  Dalton,  in  Northern  Georgia  (where 
the  railway  np  from  Atlanta  forks;  the  left  to  Chattanooga  and  the  right  to 
CS^veUnd),  in  command  of  Bragg's  army,  heard  of  Sherman's  advance  on 
Meridian,  and  perceived  that  General  Polk  and  his  fifteen  thousand  men  were 
not  likely  to  impede  his  mareh  to  Rome,  Selma,  Mobile,  or  wheresoever  he 
liked,  he  sent  two  diviw>DS  of  Hardee's  corps,  under  Generals  Stewart  and 
Anderson,  to  assist  the  prelate,'  The  watchful  Grant,  then  in  command  9t 
Chattanooga,  quickly  discovered  the  movement  and  perceived  its  aim,  and 
at  once  put  the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  under  General  Palmer, 
in  motion  •  to  counteract  it.  These  troops  moved  directly  upon  *  '^**' 
Dalton.  The  divisions  of  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  Johnson,  and 
Baird  marched  along  the  direct  road  to  that  place,  passing  to  the  left  of  the 
Chickamauga  battle-ground  and  over  Taylor's  Ridge ;  and  Stanley's  division, 
under  General  Crufts,  which  had  been  in  camp  at  Cleveland,  moved  down 
from  the  latter  place  farther  to  the  left,  and  joined  the  other  three  between 
Ringgold  and  Tunnel  HilL  Then  the  whole  column  pressed  forward, 
driving  the  Confederate  cavalry,  under  Wheeler,  before  them,  who  made  a 
stand  at  Tiyinel  Hill  Ridge,  a  short  distance  from  the  village.  There  a  line 
of  log  breastworks  stretched  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  a  battery  of 
four  pieces  was  planted  in  a  commanding  position.'  These  were  opened 
upon  the  advancing  column,  but  were  soon  silenced  by  the  Second  Minnesota 
and  Nineteenth  Indiana  Batteries,  when  Wheeler,  finding  hb  position  flanked 
by  troops  under  General  Morgan  and  Colonel  Hambright,  fell  back. 

It  was  now  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Nationals 
passed  on,  Morgan  and  Colonel  D.  McCook  in  advance,  keeping  up  ai  close 
pursuit  of  Wheeler,  and  at  five  o'clock'  approached  the  range  of  ^ 
hills  called  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  one  of  which,  near  Dalton,  rises 
into  a  lofty  peak,  called  Buzzard's  Roost.  Through  a  deep  gorge  in  that 
ridge  the  railway  and  turnpike  passed.  It  was  a  strong  defensive  position, 
and  there  the  Confederates  made  another  stand.  They  kept  up  a  furioua 
oDoes-fire  from  six  guns  tmtil  dark,  when  Morgan  and  McCook  advanced, 
took  position  in  the  mouth  of  the  gorge,  and  held  it  until  morning,  when  it 
vas  found  that  the  Confederates  were  still  re<7eating  toward  Dalton. 

The  Nationals  moved  on  into  Rocky  Face  Valley,  skirmishing  heavyy, 
bat  continually  pushing  their  adversaries,  until  they  reached  a  point  which, 
if  held  by  the  Unionists,  would  make  a  descent  into  the  Dalton  Valley  eom' 
paratively  easy.  There  the  Confederates  made  a  stand,  with  the  evident 
determination  to  resist  to  the  last.  A  hill  in  the  center  of  the  valley,  on 
which  they  were  posted,  was  the  key-point  of  the  position.  General  PdUner 
determined  to  carry  it.  To  General  Turchin  the  task  was  committed.  Wit^ 
a  portion  of  his  brigade  (Eleventh,  Eighty-ninth,  and  Ninety-second  Ohio, 
and  Eighty-second  Indiana)  he  advanced  through  a  wood,  and  forming  his 
hattle-line  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  be  carried,  pressed  rapidly  forward,  A 
heavy  battle  instanUy  opened.    The  Unionists  swept  steadily  up  the  hiU, 

•f  troupe,  under  Golonet  0sban<l.  The7  did  not  then  eaptare  the  place,  bnt  InStotad  considerable  dama^  ii9d 
i«tame<l  vlth  a  loss  of  not  more  than  BO  men.  Tozoa  Clt^  «n(  iDon  aftorvtrd  occupied  bjr  a  Union  force, 
eompoaed  at  the  Eighth  Lonlalana  and  SOO  of  the  Seventh  MIniutppI  oolored  troopa,  and  the  Rlerenth  IlUoota, 
They  were  attacked  "hj  a  superior  force  on  the  Bth  of  March.  A  deapente  fl|;ht  ensned.  The  aasallanta  were 
MwMf  driven  aumjr  bj  (sine  ie-«Btiin!cmant8  trvm  below,  and  Man  afterward  the  town  w|k^»Tacn*ted.  The 
Uoion  loss  In  tUa  atmggle  waa  130.    That  of  the  Confedaratea  was  about  the  same. 
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drove  the  Confederates  from  it,  and  planted  the  National  standard  on  iu 
crest.  Tfae  triampfa  was  momentary.  The  Confederates  rallied  half  ynj 
down  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  and,  supported  by  re-enforcemento,  retomtd 
to  the  attack  with  overwhelming  numbers,  and  drove  Turchin  from  his  priie. 
The  Nationals  fell  back,  and  Palmer,  finding  his  adversaries  gathering  it 
much  larger  force  than  his  own  in  bis  fh>nt,,and  hovering  on  his  iSanks,  uxi 
informed  that  Johnston,  on  hearing  of  Sherman's  retreat  from  Meiidiin,  had 


BUIUBP'l  Boon  AKS  WXIKT  WAtm.* 

ordered  back  the  divisions  of  Hardee  sent  to  re-enforce  Polk,  he  thooghtit 
pradent  to  retreat  to  Tunnel  HilL  This  was  done  at  once,  and  on  the  lOtk 
of  March  his  command  took  post  at  Ringgold.  In  this  short  campaign  tlie 
Nationals  lost  three  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Confed- 
erates about  two  hundred. 

The  sphere  of  General  Forrest's  duties  were  at. this  time  enlarged,  andthdr 
importance  increased.  He  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  inost  dariit 
and  skillful  of  the  Confederate  leaders  in  the  West,  notwithstanding  k 
was  subordinate  to  S.  D.  Lee,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  mounted  ni« 
in  that  region.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  roving  commission,  ud 
the  service  in  which  lie  was  engaged  partook  more  of  the  character  of 
g;nerrilla  than  of  regular  warfare.  It  being  evident  that  there  would  be  > 
great  struggle  between  the  opposing  troops  in  Northern  Georgia,  helo* 
Chattanooga,  Forrest  was  charged  with  the  special  duty  of  keeping  tit 
National  forces  then  on  the  line  of  the  Mississippi,  from  Vicksburg  to  Ciiro. 
employed,  and  prevent  their  re-enforcing  the  army  opposed  to  Johnston.  I« 
the  performance  of  this  duty,  Fori-est,  taking  advantage  of  the  withdrawal 


.    ■  This  b  from  t  rtetch  nude  hy  0>»  author  frnm  the  railway.  In  May,  19(S. 
llUk  unth  of  nalton. 
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of  troops  fcom  Vioksbarg,  to  ageist  General  Banks  in  another  expedition 
against  Texas,  started'  on  another  raid  into  Tennessee  a  few 
days  after  Palmer  fell  back  from  before  Dalton.     He  extended  it    '^'j^^*' 
into  Kentucky,  and,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  tone  of  feeling 
and  action  among  the  chief  Conspirators  at  Richmond,  he  marked  it,  on  hia 
part,  with  a  most  inhuman  spirit  toward  the  negro  soldiers  in  the  Union 
army,  and  the  white  troops  associated  with  them.    The  ferocity  of  the  Con- 
spirators had  been  bridled,  as  we  have  seen,  by  their  fears  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  expediency ; '  but  men  in  the  field,  like  Forrest,  ready  and  willing 
to  carry  the  black  flag'  at  any  time,  and  especially  so  agtunst  negro  troops, 
found  occasions  to  exercise  it  whenever  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  might  be 
£>and. 

Forrest  led  about  five  thousand  troops  on  his  great  raid.    He  swept 
rapidly  up  from  Northern  Mississippi  into  West  Tennessee,  rested  a  little 
at  Jackson,  and  then  pushed  on*  toward  -  Kentucky.    He  sent 
Colonel  Faulkner  to  capture  Union  City,  a  fortified  town  at 
the  junction  of  railways  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Tennessee,  then 
garrisoned  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Eleventh  Tennessee  Cavalry, 
under  Colpnel  Hawkins.     Faulkner  appeared  before  the  town  on 
the  24th,'  and  demanded  its  surrender.    Hawkins  refused.    Faulk- 
ner attacked,  and  was  repulsed,  when,  on  renewing  his  demand  for  surrender, 
Hawkins  made  no  ftirther  resistance,  but  gave  up  the  post,  contrary  to  the 
earnest  desires  of  his  meii.     He  surrendered  the  garrison,  about  two  hundred 
horses,  and  five  hundred  small-arms.     At  that  moment  General  Brayman, 
who  had  come  down  fi-om  Cairo,  was  within  six  miles  of  Union  City,  with 
an  ample  force  for  Hawkins's  relief 

This  conquest  opened  an  easy  way  for  the  possession  of  Hickman,  on  the 
Mississippi  A  small  Confederate  force  occupied  that  town.  Meanwhile, 
Forrest  moved  with  Buford's  division  directly  from  Jackson  to  Paducah,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  in  Kentucky,  accompanied  by  Buford  and  General  A.  P. 
Thompson.  Paducah  was  then  occupied  by  a  force  not  exceeding  seven 
handred  men,'  under  the  command  of  Colonel  S.  G.  Hicks ;  and  when  word 
came  that  Forrest  was  approaching  in  heavy  force,  that  officer  threw  his 
troops  into  Port  Anderson,  in  the  lower  suburbs  of  the  town.  Before  this, 
Forrest  appeared'  with  three  thousand  men  and  four  guns,  and, 
after  making  a  furious  assault  and  meeting  with  unexpected 
resistance,  he  made  a  formal  demand  for  its  surrender,  and  with  it  a 
threat  of  a  massacre  of  the  whole  garrison  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  and 
the  carrying  of  the  works  by  storm.'    To  this  savage  demand  Hicks  gave  a 

'  See  page  229. 

*  The  shalloT  B«aiire;rard  wu  eontlniiany  anzhras  to  mtk*  th*  vtr  u  ferodona  u  possible.  W«  bsTe  alreadj 
Bottnnt  (note  I,  page  29S,  volume  IL)  his  colnddenoe  of  opinions  witti  "  Stonewall "  Jackson,  that  "  the  time 
had  come  for  raising  the  black  flag."  In  a  letter  to  William  Porcher  Miles,  one  of  the  most  bitter  of  the  Snntli 
Carolina  Conspirators  (see  chapter  IV.,  Tolanw  I.),  dated  at  "dmrleston,  October  IS,  1862,"  Beauregard  said: 
**  Has  the  Mil  for  the  execntion  of  Abolition  prisoDen,  after  Jamurx  next,  bees  passed  t  Do  It ;  and  England 
will  be  stirred  Into  action.  ItUMghUm4toproelatmt\tblaeI:Jtagq/ltrtkatp4rioct.  Lttt\»€xeeut{onlt 
vUh  Uie  garrote.—G.  T.  BsAiranBARD." 

■  Thc7  consisted  of  portions  of  the  Bhcteentb  Eentodcy  Caralry,  nnder  M^or  Barnes;  of  the  One  Handred 
and  Twenty-second  Illinois,  Hajor  Cbapmaii.  and  nearlj  three  hundred  eolorad  artlllerlsta  (First  KentackyX 
noder  Colonel  Cnnningfaam. 

*  He  followtng  Is  a  copy  of  the  ttredonk  snonons:  "  Bavliig  a  ftree  amply  snfllclent  to  carry  yonr  works 
•ad  radooe  the  place.  In  order  to  avoid  tha  onaeoeaaary  eStaalca  of  blood,  I  demand  the  anrrendfr  of  the  tort  and 
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flat  refusal,  when  the  assault  was  renewed  with  increased  vigor,  while  other 
portions  of  Forrest's  command  were  plundering  and  burning  in  the  town. 
Fighting  was  kept  up  all  the  afternoon,  and  the  crack  of  musketry  tu 
heard  until  midnight.  The  garrison  were  materially  aided  by  the  gun-botto 
f^eosta  and  Paw  Paw,  which  shelled  the  buildings  within  musket  range  of  the 

fort,  in  which  the  Confederate  sharp- 
shooters swarmed.'  Satisfied  that 
he  could  not  carry  the  fort  by  stem, 
Forrest   lingered  about  the  place 

.M«^18«4.'>°*^1*^*^  2VtV  hoping 
somethmg  would  tntn 
up  to  his  advantage,*  when,  hearing 
of  the  approach  from  Cairo  of 
re-enforcements  for  the  garrison,  he 
decamped,  having  lost,  it  was  esti- 
mated, over  three  hundred  men, 
killed  and  wounded.  General 
Thompson  was  torn  in  pieces  bj 
a  shell  that  passed  through  him. 
Other  ofScers  were  killed  or  nuumei 
K.  B.  roBiinT.  '^^  Union  loss  was  fourteen  killed 

and  forty-six  wounded. 
Forrest  was  greatly  chagrined  by  the  failure  of  his  arms  and  his  trickcrj 
at  Paducah,  and,  hastening  back  to  Tennessee,  he  sought  more  successful 
employment  for-  both  in  an  attack  upon  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Mississippi, 
above  Memphis.'  That  post  was  then  garrisoned  by  about  five  hundred 
and  'fifty  men,  including  officers,  under  the  Qommand  of  Major  L  F.  BootL 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the  soldiers  were  colored,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Major  Booth,  and  the  remainder  were  white,  commanded 
by  Major  W.  F.  Bradford.*  Booth  ranked  Bradford,  and  held  chief  com- 
mand. The  regular  garrison  stationed  at  Fort  Pillow  had  been  withdraini 
toward  the  close  of  January,  to  accompany  Greneral  Sherman  in  his  expedi- 

troops,  vith  all  the  public  ttnrcs.   I/pou  »umnd*r,  fou  ilWiU  bt  traaUd  at  priwoii*n  t^var;  bvXiflhim 
to  9torm  your  workt^  you  may  trnptd  no  gvarUr. — N.  B.  Forbbst.*' 

^  P&daGah  saffered  terribly  from  the  bombiirdnient  and  confio^ratton.  Besides  tfa«t  nraires  by  fire  ma^  by 
th«  Canfederateg,  all  the  buildings  near  Ibe  fort,  In  wUck  Uu  shaipHdiaaten  were  oonoealed,  vere  bamdtf 
drdor  of  Colonel  llicks,  on  the  nl{!bt  after  the  aeaanlt  The  Oonfederatea  -burned  a  steamboat  on  the  irtfta* 
ways;  also  sixty  balee  of  cotton. 

*  At  Padneiib,  as  elsewhere,  f  orrest's  eonAnet  was  marked  by  bad  fUth.  H«  took  adTUtage  ef  U>  !■( ' 
4hiea  to  gain  posltiona  for  bis  men  not  otbenrtse  ttttalnable;  and  when  the  women  and  children  wcntti  tht 
riT«r-slda  to  cross  orer  and  escape  danger  before  the  bombardment  of  the  place,  his  sharp-shooters  mingled  •» 
them,  and  so  protected  from  assault  in  return,  flred  npon  the  gnn-boats.  The  Confederatea  also  placed  »«■•• 
la  front  of  their  linea  as  they  moTed  on  the  fort,  or  were  proceeding  to  take  posltlon^  while  the  Hag  ef  t"" 
was  at  the  fort,  so  as  to  compel  the  garrison  to  wlthkohl  their  flrs  upon  the  Utbless  asaailanta.  In  tbls  fsnA? 
manner  Forrest  tried  to  win  what  real  Tnlor  eonld  not  acoompllsh. — Baport  of  a  Committea  of  Congress  sail 
Massacre  at  Fort  Pillow. 

On  the  morning  after  Forrest^s  repnlse  ho  tried  twice  to  gain  some  ndvantago  of  position  by  the  meuni* 
flog  of  tmcc,  to  renew  his  attack,  but  failed.  He  proposed  to  open  negotiations  fix-  on  encfaanec  of  priaoaw^ 
llioka  told  him  he  had  no  anthorlty  to  do  so.  Then  he  proposed  a  private  interriew  with  Hicks,  to  wUd  Itt 
latter  replied  he  would  meet  Forrest,  cncb  accompanied  by  two  olScers  of  dasigaoted  rank.  To  tills  rai^ 
mode  no  reply;  and,  having  thlled  In  force  and  trickerjr,  he  ■ollaily  withdrew. 

*  See  page  298,  volnme  11. 

*  These  troops  comprised  one  battillon  of  the  Sixth  United  States  Heavy  ArtUIeij  of  Celored  Troifa 
'nnder  Mi^Jor  Booth ;  and  one  section  ofttieSecMid  ITnltad  StsAaa  Ufht  AttiUeij;  Colored;  and  one  battiHsa  d 

the  Thirteenth  Tennessee  Cavalcr  (wUte^  anrter  M^or  BndfimL 
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tiou  to  Meridian,  and  theae  had  been  sent  by  General  Hurlbut  to  occupy  it, 
so  that  the  Confederates  might  not  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  river. 
lite  fort  was  upon  a  high  blufi^  with  a  deep  ravine  on  each  side ;  and  its 
armament,  at  the  time  we  are  considering,  consisted  of  two  C-pounders,  two 
12-pounder  howitserv,  and  two  10-pounder  Parrott  guns. 

Forrest  approached  Fort  Kllow  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  April,  and 
before  simrise  he  drove  in  the  pickets  and  began  an  assault.  A  sharp  battle 
ensued,  and  continued  until  about  nine  o'clock,  when  Major  3ooth  W4S 
killed.  Up  to  that  time  some  of  the  garrison  had  been  gallantly  defending 
ontworks  some  distance  from  the  fort.  Major  Bradford,  on  whom  the  com- 
mand devolved,  now  called  the  whole  force  within  the  fort,  and  gallantly 
maintained  the  fight  imtil  past  noon,  when  the  fire  of  both  parties  slackened,  to 
allow  the  guns  to  cool.  Meanwhile,  the  gun-boat  New  Era,  Captain  Marshall, 
of  the  Mississippi  squad- 
ron, lying  near,  had 
taken  part  in  the  de- 
fense, her  guns  directed 
by  the  indications  of 
signals  at  the  fort,  by 
which  they  were  made 
more  effective.  Bat  the 
height  of  the  bank  was 
such  that  her  efficiency 
Was  impaired,  fbr  the 
Confederates,  when 
shelled  by  her  np  one 
ravine,  would  move  to 
the  other.  ,^  ,^ 

Failing  to  make  any 
inapreseion  on  the  fort,  Forrest  now  resorted  to  the  trick  of  a  flag  of  truce, 
to  gain  some  advantage  secretly.  He  sent  one  to  demand  an  unconditional 
(Burrender  of  the  post  within  twenty  minutes.  Bradford  asked  for  an  hour, 
that  he  might  consult  with  his  officers  and  Captain  Marshall,  of  the  New 
JSkxL  Forrest  waited  awhile,  and  then  sent  word  that  if  the  fort  was  not 
surrendered  within  twenty  minutes  from  that  time  he  should  order  an 
aasanlt.  Bradford  refused,  and  prepared  for  another  struggle.  Meanwhile, 
Forrest  had  carried  out  a  part  of  his  treacherous  and  cowardly  plan.  While 
the  negotiations  were  going  on,  he  had  sent  large  numbers  of  the  troops 
down  the  ravines  to  sheltered  {)oeitionB  behind  bushes,  fallen  timbers,  and 
some  buildings,  from  which  they  might  more  safely  and  effectually  fall  upon 
the  fort.  Captain  Marshall  saw  this  movement,  but  did  not  fire  upon  the  foe 
fbr  fear,  should  they  succeed  in  taking  the  fort,  they  wonld  plead  his  act  in 
seeming  violation  of  the  flag,  as  an  excnse  for  any  atrocities  they  might  be 
pleased  to  commit. 

When  Forrest  received  Bradford's  refusal,  he  gave  a  signal,  and  his  con- 
cealed men  sprang  from  the  hiding-places  they  had  so  treacherously  gained, 
andj  with  the  cry  of  "No  quarter!"  pounced  upon  the  fort  at  different 
,  points,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  in  possession  of  it.     The  surprised  and 
overwhelmed  garrison  throw  down  their  arms,  and  many  of  them  attempted 
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to  escape  down  the  steep  bank  to  the  river,  or  to  find  concealment  and  reiiigt 
from  the  wrath  of  the  assailants  in  the  bashes,  or  among  the  fidlen  timber. 
The  conquerors  followed,  butchering  the  defenseless  iiigitiTes  at  every  ttep. 
In  the  fort  and  out  of  it  the  most  fiendish  atrocities  were  exhibited— atroci- 
ties which  find  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  war  between  civilized  mea. 
Soldiers  and  civilians — men,  women,  and  children,  white  and  black— were 
indiscriminately  slaughtered  by  methods  most  cnieL  The  massacre  con- 
tinued until  night,  and  was  renewed  the  next  morning,  when  "  at  least  three 
hundred  were  murdered  in  cold  blood,"  and  the  ferocity  of  Forrest,  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  chief  Conspirators  at  Richmond,  exhibited  in  his  aon- 
mons  to  Hicks  at  Paducah,  was  fully  gratified.  Major  Bradford,  being  t 
native  of  a  Slave-labor  State,  and  therefore  considered  a  "  traitor  to  the 
South,"  was  reserved  for  a  special  act  of  barbarity.  While  on  his  wiy 
toward  Jackson,  Tennessee,  the  day  after  the  Confederates  retreated  fiom 
Fort  Pillow,  he  was  led  about  fifty  yards  from  the  line  of  march,  and  the* 
deliberately  murdered.  He  fell  dead,  pierced  with  three  mosket-btUi' 
"  Forrest's  motto,"  said  Major  Charles  W.  Gibson,  of  his  command,  to  the 
writer,  was :  "  War  means  fight,  and  fight  means  kill — toe  want  but  fewpru- 
oners."*  By  his  foul  deed  at  Fort  Pillow,  Forrest  won  for  himself  an  imper- 
ishable record  of  infamy  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  as  dark  as  that  gabed 
by  Butler,  the  leader  of  the  Tories  and  Indians  in  the  massacre  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley  during  the  Old  War  for  Independence.' 


'  TetUotonj  of  one  of  Forrest's  men  before  a  Congreasionot  eommlttee.    Be*  the  Beport  oa  tbe 
at  /brt  IHlUne. 

*  See  page  (88,  ▼otame  IL 

*  *-  The  oIBeerB  and  men  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  doTillsh  work.  M«B,  iromen,  tad  rm  ett- 
dren,  wbererer  found,  were  deliberately  shot  down,  beaten,  and  taaeked  with  sabers  Some  of  the  cliil<lin.K( 
more  than  ten  yeara  old,  were  forced  to  stand  up  and  Isoe  their  mordereia  while  being  shot;  the  ilii  ud  te 
woonded  were  batchered  without  meref  the  rebela  even  entering  the  hoepital  building,  and  drag^;  ikiaal 
to  be  shot,  or  killing  them  as  they  ]kj  there,  unable  to  offer  the  least  resistance.  All  over  the  bfll-«i<lt  tbtewfc 
of  mnrder  was  going  on;  numbers  of  our  men  were  oolleet^  In  lines  or  groups,  and  dellber&t«lf  ftboC'  IW 
most  fiendish  cruelty  was  shown  towoi-d  the  colored  people.  **  All  aroond  were  hetttd  cries  of  'Ht  ^oatvl 
Kill  the  damned  nlggen  I  Shoot  'em  dowKf  and  all  who  asked  fbr  mercj  were  answered  b/  the  nMSt  old 
taunta  and  sneera.  Some  were  spared  for  a  time,  to  be  murdered  under  clrcumstanceb  of  the  greatest  o«^< 
....  One  negro,  who  had  been  ordered  by  a  rebel  officer  to  hold  his  horsey  was  killed  by  Ua  atat* 
mnonnted;  another,  a  mere  child,  whom  an  offloer  bad  taken  up  behind  him,  waa  aoen  by  ChslnMn[6<s*' 
Chalmers  one  of  Forrest's  leaders],  who  at  unoe  ordered  tbe  officer  to  put  him  down  and  shout  him,  vUei  wi 
done/'  They  burned  huts  and  tents  in  which  the  wounded  had  sought  shelter,  and  were  still  in  tfara.  "Of 
man  was  deliberately  fastened  down  to  the  floor  of  a  tent,  fsoa  upward,  by  means  of  nails  dtlT»  ttr«|k  H 
•lothlng  and  into  the  boards  under  him,  so  that  ho  could  not  possibly  escape,  and  then  the  tent  Kt  as  ts 
.\nother  was  nailed  to  the  side  of  a  building  outside  of  tbe  fort,  and  then  the  balldlag  set  00  Sre  ladtaul' 

.  .  .  .  These  deeds  uf  mnrder  and  cruelty  ceased  whaa  night  came  on,  only  to  be  raaewed  the  nut  asiN' 
wlwo  the  demons  coreCally  sought  among  the  dead,  lying  al)out  in  all  directions,  for  any  of  the  woasMjH 
alive,  and  those  they  found  were  deliberately  shoL  ,  .  ,  ,  Many  other  instances  of  equally  strodflsso^ 
might  be  enumerated,  but  your  committee  feel  compelled  to  refrain  from  giving  here  more  of  the  boK-iid* 
Ing  details,  and  refer  to  the  statements  contained  in  the  volnininuns  testimony  herewith  submitte<l.'-t<(^ 
of  llessra.  Wade  and  Ooocb,  a  sub-committee  of  the  .TMni  Commtttt«qfCangrt—<mth»C)mitetni^^ 
iUum  of  th*  War.  This  eommlttee  visttod  Fort  FUlow  two  weeks  alter  the  naasacre,  and  made  a  tlM^ 
InvMUgation.  They  took  the  testimony  of  a  large  number  of  eye-witnesses  and  sutliBTers,  all  of  wUdiW^ 
mitted  to  Congress. 

Ocneral  S.  B.  Lee,  Forrest's  chief,  after  denying  tlie  trath  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  aateMt  * 
show,  by  the  most  feeble  special  pleading,  that  the  massacre  was  Justifiable,  eqwcially  on  the  groodiWs* 
of  the  soldiers  were  of  "a  servile  race ;"  and  said,  without  pretending  to  cite  an  instance  of  such  atncari' 


dkite  command,  and  therefbre  not  responsible  for  the  masaaerSL  Ounfedrrste  reports  sOenead  the  feMs** 
saying:  ■*  Gaaerala  Forreat  and  Ohalmers  both  entered  the  fort  from  opposite  side^  stestMoaeoas^  ssda  ** 
edmloate  slapghter  followed.  Ojuhundrtdpriwnertwerilaken^andVuhalanetaiain.  n«fcrt(*** 
blood."— Cited  by  W.  J.  Tenaey,  in  his  MUltorf  and  Xaval  Bitltrp  eftk*  lUbtlMom,  pegs  «•. 
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* 

On  the  day  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Pillow,  Bufbrd  appeared*  before 
ColumboB,  and,  in  imitation  of  his  chief,  demanded  an  uncon- 
ditional Borrender,  saying :  "  Should  you  surrender,  the  negroes    '  *i^^ 
now  in  arms  will  be  returned  to  their  masters.    Should  I  be  com- 
pelled to  take  the  place  by  force,  no  quarter  vnO  be  ehovm  negro  troops  what- 
ever.'"   The  demand  was  refused.    Buford  did  not  attack,  bvt,  with  Forrest, 
retreated  rapidly  out  of  Tennessee,  on  hearing  that  General  S.  D.  Sturgis 
(who  had  come  down  from  East  Tennessee),  with  a  heavy  force,  was  about 
to  march  from  Memphis  to  intercept  him.    It  was  soon  found  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  prisonei-s,  which  Forrest  inaugurated 
for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  negroes  and  preventing  their  enlistment 
in  the  National  armies,  had  an  opposite  effect,  and  was  likely  to  react  with 
fearful  power ;  so  it  was  abandoned. 

Sturgis  did  not  move  from  Memphis  in  time  to  intercept  Forrest.     He 

marched' out  to  Bolivar  with  about  twelve  thousand  men,  but 

hia  intended  prey  had  already  escaped  across  the  Wolf  River, 

and  was  safe  in  Northern  Mississippi  with  his  plunder.    Several  weeks  later, 

when  it  was  known  that  Forrest  was  gathering  a  larger  force  than  he  had 

ever  before  commanded,  for  the  purpose,  it  was  supposed,  of  either  making 

another  raid  into  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  or  re-enforcing  Johnston,  then 

oontending  hotly  with  Sherman  in  Northern  Georgia,  Stui^is  started  from 

Memphis  with  a  force  of  nine  thousand  infantry  and  artillery,  and  three 

thousand  cavalry  under  General  Grierson  (including  a  greater  portion  of 

Genial  A.  J.  Smith's  corps,  lately  returned  from  the  Red  River  region), 

with  instructions  to  hunt  up  and  beat  the  bold  cavalry  leader.    Sturgis 

poshed  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  struck  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway 

near  Gun  Town.     Grierson,  in  advance  with  the  cavalry,  thei-e 

met "  a  large  force  of  Forrest's  horsemen,  and  pushed  them  back 

to  their  infantry  supports,  when  they  took  a  strong  position  for  battle  on  a 

commanding  ridge.     Grierson  had  sent  back  word  to  Sturgis,  six  miles  in  the 

rear,  of  the  situation  of  matters  at  the  front,  when  that  commander  pushed 

forward  the  infantry  at  double-quick,  under  a  blazing  sun,  and  with  them  a 

train  of  about  two  hundred  wagons.    Finding  Grierson  hotly  engaged,  the 

exhausted  infantry,  without  being  allowed  time  to  rest,  or  be  properly  formed 

in  battle  order,  were  thrown  into  the  fight  directly  in  front,  no  attempt  being 

made  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Confederates.    The  result  was  most  disastrous. 

The  whole  National  force  were  speedily  routed,  and  their  wagon-train,  which 

had   been  parked  within  range  of  Forrest's  guns,  was  captured  and  lost. 

The  vanquished  troops  were' driven  in  wild  confusion  over  a  narrow  and  ugly 

n>ed,  without  supplies,  and  with  no  re-enforcements  near,  covered,  aa  well  as 

possible,  by  the  Second  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Winslow,  which  formed  the 

rear-guard.    The  pursuit  was  close  and  galling,  until  the  fugitives  crossed  a 

stream  at  Ripley,  where  they  turned''  upon  the  pursuer8,.and  gave    ^ 

battle.    The  struggle  was  fierce  for  awhile,  and  was  &vorable  to 

the   Nationals;  and  thereafter  the  retreat  was  less  fatiguing,  because  the 

chase  was  less  vigorous  and  more  cautious.     When  Sturgis  returned  to 

Iff empfais  he  found  his  army  full  three  thousand  five  hundred  less  in  number 

than  when  he  left,  and  stripped  of  almost  every  thing  but  their  arms. 

This  disastrous  failure  produoed  alarm  and  indignation,  and'  another 
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• 
Expedition  was  speedily  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  oat  the  disgnee 
and  accomplishing  the  object  sought  for.  It  was  estimated  tjist  Forrest 
had  about  fourteen  thousand  troops  under  him,  with  h»  head-qoarten  ra  th* 
neighborhood  of  Tupelo,  and  in  that  direction,  fW>m  Salisbury,  fifty  miki 
east  of  Memphis,  General  A.  J.  Smith  marched  with  about  twelve  thoasud 
men,  early  in  Jifly.  He  met  Forrest's  cavalry  at  the  outset,  and  skirmiskd 
Vith  them  nearly  all  the  way  to  Tupelo,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railwjy, 
where  the  Confederate  leader  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  battle. 

The  expedition  arrived  at  Pontotoc,  west  of  Tupelo,  on  the  lith,*  and 
•  Jul  last.  ^^®"  moving  forward  the  next  morning,  G«neral  Mower's  trtia 
was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry.  These  were  repulsed, 
tod  the  expedition  moved  on,  and  when,  the  next  day,  it  approached  Tupelo, 
Forrest's  infantry,  in  heavy  numbers,  attacked  the  line.  They  were  repalMd, 
after  a  sharp  battle.  The  assault  was  repeated  on  the  same  day,' 
with  a  similar  result,  when  the  Confederates  were  driven,  leaviaf 
on  the  field  a  large  number  of  their  dead  and  badly  wounded  oomndcR. 
Smith  pushed  no  farther  southward  at  that  time,  but,  after  a  pretty  seTen 
cavalry  fight  the  next  day  at  Old  Town  Creek,  he  retraced  his  steps,  aod 
encamped  his  troops  not  far  fVom  Memphis.  There  be  allowed  them  to  mt 
about  three  weeks,  when,  with  ten  thousand  men,  he  again  moved' 
for  Mississippi.  He  penetrated  that  State  as  for  as  the  TUbp 
hatchie,  which  he  reached  on  the  17th,  but  found  only  a  few  Confederate 
cavalry  to  oppose  him,  Forrest's  men  were  not  there.  Where  could  tfcey 
be  ?  was  a  perplexing  question.  The  bold  leader  himself  answered  it,  by 
dashing  into  Memphis  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  Angnst,  aad 
daaking  directly  ibr  the  Gayoso  House,  where,  according  to  information  iin^ 
nished  by  spies,  he  might  expect  to  find  Generals  Hurlbot,  Washbnme,  aad 
Buckland,  it  being  their  quarters.  He  failed  to  secure  his  hoped-for  prim, 
but  seized  and  carried  away  several  of  their  st^-officers,  and  about  tluve 
hundred  soldiers  as  prisoners.  He  hoped  to  open  the  doors  of  the  ptiMo 
there,  in  which  Confederate  captives  were  confined,  but  pressing  necessity 
made  his  stay  too  short  to  peribrm  that  achievement,  and  within  an  how 
after  entering  the  city  he  was  driven  oat  of  it,  carrying  away  his  prisonen 
and  some  plunder,  but  losing  there,  and  in  a  sharp  skirmish  a  short  distaatt 
from  the  town,  about  two  hundred  men.  His  exploit  was  a  bold  and  brii- 
Hant  one.  Informed  that  Smith  was  in  Mississippi  looking  for  him,  and 
believing  that  Memphis  was  neariy  bare  of  troops,  he  flanked  the  Natioaal 
fbrce  with  three  thousand  of  his  best  horsemen,  performed  the  feat  hot 
recorded,  and  then  retreated  to  his  starting-place,  notwithstanding  there  «■« 
about  six  thousand  troops  in  and  aronnd  Memphis.  And  so  it  was  thatFo^ 
rest  performed' his  prescribed  duty  in  keeping  re-enforcements  ftom  tk 
ffational  army  in  Northern  Geoi^a,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1864 

As  we  have  fix>m  time  to  time,  in  these  pages,  noticed  the  employmaM 
of  negro  troops,  and  in  this  chapter  have  observed  how  the  Confederate* 
#ere  disposed  to  treat  them,  it  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  f^ace  herete 
give,  in  a  few  sentences,  a  history  of  the  measare. 

During  the  white-heat  of  patriotic  seal  that  immediately  socoeeded  tk 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  massacre  of  troops  in  Baltimore,  a  few  oi^ 
ored  men  in  New  York  City,  catdiiag  inspiration  fiwu  the  nailitaiy  move- 
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rnente  aroond  them,  hired  a  room  and  began  to  drill,  thinking  their  servicee 
might  be  wanted.  The  Superintendent  of  Police  found  it  necessary,  because 
of  threats  made  by  sympathizers  with  the  insurgents,  to  order  the  colored 
people  to  desist,  lest  their  patriotism  should  cause  a  breach  .of  the  public 
peaoe.  So  they  waited  until  called  for.  More  than  a  year  later.  General 
Uanter,  as  we  have  seen,'  directed  the  organization  of  negro  regiments  in  his 
Department  of  the  South.  It  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  in  Congress,  and 
Wiokliffe,  of  Kentucky,  asked  the  Secretary  of  War,  through  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  several  questions  touching  such  a  measure, 
ksd,  among  others,  whether  Hunter  had  organized  a  regiment  composed  of 
ftlgitive  slaves,  and  whether  he  was  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Government. 
T%e  Secretary  answered  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  do  so,  and  allowed 
Qenieral  Hunter  to  make  explicit  answers.*  Yet  a  few  weeks 
later  Secretaiy  Stanton,  by  special  order,  directed  *  General  Rufus  *  ^^^^ 
Barton,  Military  Governor  of  the  sea-coast  islands,  to  "  arm,  uni- 
form, equip,  and  receive  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  such  number 
of  volunteers  of  African  descent,  not  exceeding  five  thousand,"  as  he  might 
deem  expedient  to  guard  that  region  and  the  inhabitants  trom  injury  by  the 
^nblic  enemy 

Then  followed  a  proposition  from  General  G.  W.  Phelps  to  General  But- 
ler, his  chief,  to  organize  negro  regiments  in  Louisiana,  to  be  composed  of 
the  fugitive  slaves  who  were  fiocking  to  his  camp  at  CarroUton,  near  New 
Orieans.  Receiving  no  reply,  he  made  a  requisition  *  for  arms  and  , ,  ,  ,. 
blothing  for  "  three  regiments  of  Africans,"  to  be  employed  in 
defending  his  post.  Butler  had  no  authority  to  comply,  and  told  Phelps  to 
wnploy  them  in  cutting  trees  and  constructing  abatis.  "  I  am  not  willing  to 
become  the  mere  slave-driver  you  propose,  having  no  qualifications  that 
Way,"  Phelps  replied,  and,  throwing  up  his  commission,  returned  to  Vermont. 
Not  long  afterward.  General  Butler,  impressed  with  the  perils  of  his  isolated 
situation,  called  for  volunteers  from  the  free  colored  men  in  New  Orleans, 
and  within  a  fortnight  a  fidl  regiment  was  organized.  A  second  was  soon  in 
arms,  and  very  speedily  a  third ;  and  these  were  the  colored  troops  whom 
Sutler  turned  over  to  his  successor.  General  Banks,  as  we  have  observed  on 
page  362,  volume  IL 

Another  year  passed  by,  and  yet  few  of  the  thousands  of  negroes  freed 
Ijy  the  President's  Proclamation  were  found  in  arms.  There  was  a  universal 
prajadice  against  them.  Yet,  as  the  war  was  assuming  vaster  proportions, 
aad  a  draft  was  found  to  be  inevitable,  that  prejudice,  which  had  been 
jgrowing  weaker  for  a  long  time,  gave  way  entirely,  and,  when  Lee  invaded 
Pennsylvania,  the  Government  authorized  the  enlistment  of  colored  troops 
in  the  Free-labor  States,  as  wo  have  observed.*  Congress  speedily  author^ 
ind*  the  President  to  accept  them  as  volunteers,  and  prescribed 
alutt  "the  enrollment  of  the  militia  shall  in  all  cases  include  all  '^Jlj^'*" 
able-bodied  male  citizens,"  &c.,  without  distinction  of  color.     Yet 

>  PagelSK 

'  Oeneral  Hunter  nld :  **To  the  flnt  qoMtton,  I  reply,  that  no  regiment  of  '  ftigitlTe  slaves '  bsa  been  or  l« 
being  organized  Id  this  Department  There  Is,  however,  a  fine  regiment  of  persons  whose  late  masters  wt>/uffi- 
Hvs  rtbeU — men  who  everyvhere  fly  before  the  appearance  of  the  National  flag,  leaving  their  servants  behind 
tbem  to  shift  as  best  they  can  Ibr  themselvoa." 

'  See  note  1,  page  n. 
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opposition  to  the  enlistment  of  negro  soldiers  was  very  strong.     It  was  iUu»- 
trated  hj  the  fact  that,  when,  in  May,  1863,  the  Fifty-fourth   (colored) 
Massachusetts,  which  performed  such  gallant  acts  at  Fort  Wagner  under 
Colonel  Shaw,'  was  ready  to  start  for  South  Carolina,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Police  of  New  York  declared,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  they  coold 
not  be  protected  from  insult  in  that  city,  if  they  should  attempt  to  pass 
through  it.     So  they  sailed  directly  from  Boston  for  Port  RoyaL     But  there 
was  soon  a  change  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  there,  a  few  months 
later,  as  we  have  observed,'  when  a  regiment  of  colored  troops,  bearing  % 
flag  presented  by  the  women  of  the  city  and  cheered  by  thousands,  marched 
through  its  streets  for  the  battle-field.     From  that  time  such  troops  ven 
freely  enlisted  everywhere,  and  as  freely  used ;  and  the  universal  testimoo j 
of  experts  is,  that  as  soldiers  they  were  equal  to  the  white  men.     Nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  of  them  fought  for  the  preservation  of  our  free 
institutions,  in  which  their  own  race  was  deeply  involved.    Th^  brethrea 
in  bondage  had  been  freely  used  by  the  Confederates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  not  as  soldiers,  but  as  laborers,  as  we  have  observed.      We  fre- 
quently saw  notices  of  their  enrollment  into  the  military  service  of  the  Coik- 
spirators,  but  arms  were  never  put  into  their  hands.    It  would  have  been  a 
&tal  experiment,  and  the  Oligarchy  knew  it.    They  were  organized  into 
companies,  under  white  leaders,  but  were  always  "  armed  and  equipped  with 
shovels,  axes,  spades,  pickaxes,  and  blankets."     Such  employment  of  the 
colored  race  by  the  Confederates,  in  canying  on  the  war,  was  well  known, 
yet  the  Opposition  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  most  strenuously  opposed 
their  enlistment  as  soldiers ;  but  the  Government  went  steadily  forward  is 
the  path  of  prescribed  duty,  and  in  March,  1863,  Adjutant-General  ThomM 
was  sent  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  the 
enlistment  of  colored  troops.    In  that  work  he  labored  zealously.    He  visited 
Memphis,  Helena,  Vicksburg,  and   other  places  where   large  numbers  of 
colored  people  were  gathered,  and  he  addressed  them  on  the  subjeot  of 
emancipation,  their  duties  as  citizens,  and  the  importance  of  their  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  assist  the  Government  in  its  struggle  for  life  against  th* 
oommon  enemy  of  both.     He  also  addressed  the  National  officers  and  atA- 
diers  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  colored  troops,  reminding  them  that  the 
strength  of  the  Confederate  cause  lay,  in  a  large  measure,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  negroes  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  while  the  white  people  war 
in  the  army,  and  showing  that  it  was  policy  in  every  way,  either  by  enlistaag 
the  negroes  in   our  armies,  or  otherwise   employing  them,  to  deprive  tie 
enemies  of  the  Government  of  the  labor  of  these  men.     "  All  of  yon,"  kt 
said,  "  will  some  day  be  on  picket-duty,  and  I  charge  you  all,  if  any  of  thif 
unfortunate  race  come  within  your  lines,  that  you  do  not  turn  them  away, 
but  receive  them  kindly  and  cordially.     They  are  to  be  encouraged  to  coma 
to  us ;  they  are  to  be  received  with  open  arms ;  they  are  to  be  fed  aai 
clothed ;  they  are  to  be  armed." 

■See  page  2M  SM|>i«*n 
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OHAPTEE     12. 

THB  EKD  EIVEE  EXPEDITION. 

£T  US  now  look  across  the  Mississippi  River  ^nd  see  what 
was  occurring  there  in  1864. 

We  left  General  Banks  at  New  Orleans,  after  his 
failure  to  "  repossess "  Texas  in  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  of  1863,  engaged  in  planning  another  expedition 
to  that  State,  the  first  important  work  to  be  the  cap- 
ture of  Galveston.  While  so  engaged  he 
received*  a  dispatch  from  General  Halleok,  dated  the  4th  of  ''f^*** 
January,  informing  him  that  it  was  proposed  to  operate  against 
Texas  by  the  line  of  the  Red  River,  that  route  having  "  the  favor  of  the 
best  military  opinions  of  the  generals  of  the  West."  Halleck  proposed  to 
Jiave  the  expedition  to  consist  of  the  forces  of  Banks  and  Steele,  and  such 
troops  as  Grant  might  spare  for  the  winter,  to  act  in  combination  or  in 
co-operation,  together  with  gun-boats.  He  informed  Banks  that  both  Grant 
and  Steele  had  been  written  to,  and  instructed  him  to  communicate  with 
them  upon  the  subject.  The  grand  object  was  the  capture  of  Shreveport, 
on  the  Red  River,  near  the  boundary  between  Louisiana  and  Texas ;  the  cap- 
ture or  dispersion  of  the  Confederates  in  that  r^on,  then  under  General  £. 
Kirby  Smith,'  as  commander  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  and  then 
the  recovery  of  Texas  and  the  opening  of  the  way  for  trade  iu  the  immense 
supplies  of  cotton  in  the  latter  State. 

The  objections  to  this  route,  which  Banks  had  hitherto  urged,  still 
existed,  and  he  had  apprehensions  of  disastrous  results  in  a  campaign  without 
a  unity  of  command  and  purpose.  But  so  often  had  this  inland  route  been 
urged  upon  him  by  Halleck,  as  the  most  feasible  way  for  winning  a  conquest 
of  Texas,  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  offer  serious  opposition  again ;  so 
he  promptly  replied,  on  the  day  when  he  received  Halleck's  dispatch,  that 
writh  the  forces  proposed  the  expedition  might  be  successfnl  and  important,  and 
that  he  should  cordially  co-operate  in  the  movement  He  thought  it  proper, 
however,  to  send  to  the  General-in-Chief  a  memorial  prepared  by  his  chief 
engineer  (Major  D.  C.  Houston),  on  the  proposed  expedition,  in  which  was 
explicitly  stated  the  obstructions  to  be  encountered  and  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  ol^ects  in  view.  It  reconunended  as  indispensable 
to  success:  (1.)  Such  complete  preliminary  organization  as  would  avoid  the 
least  delay  in  movements  after  the  campaign  had  opened;  (2.)  That  a  line 
of  supply  be  establi^ed  from  the  Mississippi,  independent  of  water-courses, 
because  these  would  become  unmanageable  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year; 

'  Sm  p«g«  SOI,  volnma  IL 
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(3.)  The  concentration  of  the  forces  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  such  other 
force  as  should  be  assigned  to  this  duty  from  General  Sherman's  command, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  expel  the  enemy  from  Northern  Loaisiana  and 
Arkansas ;  (4.)  Such  preparation  and  concert  of  action  among  the  different 
corps  engaged  as  to  prevent  the  enemy,  by  keeping  him  constantly  employed, 
from  operating  against  our  positions  or  forces  elsewhere ;  and  (5.)  That  the 
entire  force  should  be  placed  under  the  command  of  a  single  general  Prep- 
arations for  a  long  campaign  was  also  advised,  and  the  month  of  May  vat 
indicated  as  the  point  of  time  when  the  occupation  of  Shreveport  might  be 
anticipated.'  "Not  one  of  these  suggestions,"  said  General  Banks,  in  hii 
report,  "  so  necessary  in  conquering  the  inherent  dilBcnlties  of  the  expedi- 
tion, was  carried  into  execution,  nor  was  it  in  my  power  to  establish  them." 
The  general  plan  laid  out  was  for  Admiral  Porter  to  move  from  Vickfi- 
borg  with  a  powerful  fleet  of  armored  gun-boats  and  transports,  carrying 
ten  thousand  men  of  Sherman's  old  army,  under  General  A.  J.  Smith,  and, 
passing  up  the  Red  River,  capture  Fort  de  Russy,  and  join  Banks  at  Alex- 
andria. The-  latter  was  to  march  overland  from  the  Atchafalaya  to  Alex- 
andria with  his  disposable  force,  say  sixteen  thousand  men,  while  Gener^ 
Steele,  with  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  opei-ating  independently,  ghonld 

move  directly  on  Shreveport  from 
Little  Rock.  The  Confederates  ii 
that  region,  according  to  the  meet 
reliable  reports,  were  disposed  at 
follows:  Magruder,  with  about  fif 
teen  thousand  effective  men,  was  ia 
Texas,  his  main  body  covering  Gal- 
veston and  Houston ;  Walker's  difi- 
sion,  about  seven  thousand  strong, 
was  on  the  Atcha&laya  and  Reil 
River,  from  Opelousas  to  Fort  de 
Russy ;  Mouton's  division,  number 
ing  about  six  thousand  men,  wa< 
between  the  Black  and  Washita 
rivers,  from  Red  River  to  Monroe; 
and  Price,  with  s  force  of  infantry 
estimated  at  five  thousand,  and  of 
eavidry  from  seven  to  ten  thoasand,  held  the  road  from  Monroe  to  Camdea 
and  Arkadelphia^  in  front  of  Steele.  Magruder  could  spare  ten  thousand  of 
his  force  to  resist  an  attack  from  the  east,  leaving  bis  fortifications  on  the 
coast  well  garrisoned,  while  Price  could  furnish  at  least  an  additional  five 
thousand  from  the  north,  making,  with  those  in  the  vieinity  of  the  Red 
River,  an  army  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  men — a  force  equal 
to  any  that  could  be  brought  against  them,  even  with  the  most  perfect  unitT 
and  co-operation  of  commands.'  Considering  this  disposition  of  the  Confed- 
erate forces,  we  perceive  that  the  problem  was  presented  by  authority  for 
solution, — How  shall  the  National  forces  achieve  a  victory  in  the  campaign 
by  threatening  Shreveport  with  forty  thousand  men,  so  disposed  in  psita 


nsoiBicx 
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that  a  solid  and  easily  movable  body  of  twenty-fire  thoasand  mea  may 
quickly  strike  each  separate  portion  of  the  divided  forty  thoasand  in  turn, 
with  saperior  numbers?  To  the  practical  solution  of  this  problem  th» 
Nationals  now  addressed  themselves. 

Being  charged  with  other  important  duties  at  this  time  which  required 
his  presence  in  New  Orleans,  General  Banks  intrusted  the  arrangement  of 
his  portion  of  the  expedition  to  General  Franklin,  who  was  to  move  on  the 
7th  of  March,  and  reach  Alexandria  on  the  17th.  Meanwhile,  Admiral 
P<»rter,  who  had  agreed  to  meet  Banks  there  on  that  day,  was  promptly  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  on  the  7th,  with  his  powerful  fleet  of  fifteen 
iron-clads  and  four  light  steamers,'  and  there  he  was  joined  on  the  llth  by 
the  transports,  with  four  divisions  *  of  Sherman's  army,  under  General  A.  J. 
Smith,  and  the  Marine  Brigade,  under  General  Alfred  Ellet,  thiye  thousand 
strong.  There  was  just  water  enough  for  the  larger  gun-boats  to  pass ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  1 2th  they  moved  op  the  river,  led  by  the  JEoHport.  That 
vessel,  with  others  that  might  follow,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  remov- 
ing obstructions  in  the  river,  and  to  amuse  Fort  de  Rnssy  by  a  feigned 
attack  until  the  army  should  land  at  Simms'  Port,  on  the  Atchafalaya,  and 
get  in  the  rear  of  that  post,  to  attack  it. 

To  cover  the  landing  of  the  troops  on  the  site  of  Simms'  Port  (the  town 
had  been  destroyed),  nine  of  the  gun-boats  turned  into  the  Atcfaaiklaya,  £al« 
lowed  by  the  transports.    The  crew  of  the  Benton  landed,  and  drove  back 
Confederate  pickets  upon  their  main  bpdy,  three  miles  in  the  rear;  and  when 
the  divisions  of  Generals  Mower  and  T.  Kilby  Smith  landed,* 
the    entire   opposing  force  fell  back  toward  Fort   de  Russy.    '^^"' 
Mower,  with  a  brigade,  then  reconnoitered  toward  Yellow  Bayou, 
when  he  found  that  the  Confederates  had  fled  from  a  post  there,  burning 
the  bridge  behind  them. 

It  was  now  decided  to  land  the  whole  column,  and  mareh  it  overlapd  to 
Fort  de  Russy,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles;  and  at  daybreak  on  tbQ 
morning  of  the  14th  it  moved,  in  light  marching  order,  Mower  in  the 
advance.  Very  soon  the  Nationals  began  to  feel  their  foe,  and  they  we're 
compelled  to  skirmish  with  the  Confederate  cavalry,  in  front  and  rear,  nearly 
all  the  way,  until  they  approached  the  fort  in  the  afternoon.  They  had 
marched,  fought,  and  built  a  bridge  over  the  Yellow  Bayou  (which  coA- 
aomed  two  hours),  since  dawn,  and  now,  without  rest,  attacked  the  fort^ 
which  was  armed  with  eight  siege-guns  and  two  field-pie<)CHi  two  of  the  ibi*- 
'  mer  in  position  to  command  the  river. 

In  the  mean  time  the  gun-boats  had  removed  the  obstructions  in  thi^ 

■  Portrr'9  flraicon;l8t«d  of  the  fuDowIng  TcswIsr-AMd,  Commamkr  Itobrrt  TovDMnd;  Benton,  Llrnten- 
kiA'4>>inmaiider  Jsmes  A.  Grcrn;  Ln/aj/etU,  Uontcnant-CommaDder  J.  P.  Foster;  Choctaw,  Linutenant-Cnm- 
ondCT  F.  U.  Kmmaer;  Otiuitotlu,  Acting  VoluntMr  U«at«nut  S.  P.  Oonthony;  Oaark,  Aetliw  V«>- 
nntiter  Llenteiuint  Oeorge  W.  Browne;  LwtitiHUt,  Ucatenuit-ComDunder  E.  K.  Owen;  Carondtitt, 
Llentcnuit-Coniniaader  J.  O.  HHcbell;  Xattport,  Lieatrnant-Commancler  S.  L.  Pbelpt;  t'iUtburg,  Actln( 
VolOBtccr  Lleftenaiit  W.  S.  Heel;  Xount  Ctijf,  AeUag  Vslunteer  LirateBnnt  A.  B.  Laafrthorne;  Ctapt,  Ueo- 
tenant-Commander  T.  0.  Selfridge;  Neotha,  Acting  Volnnteer  Licnttnont  Samnel  Howard ;  Ouachita,  LlenteD' 
hnt-Command<>r  Byron  Wtlaon;  and  F&rt  /TifK'man,  Acting  Volunteer  Ucntenant  John  Pearce.  These  were 
UManDOKd  veaaels.  The  Ufrater  booU  eoaslated  of  tbe  Lnittgla*,  XJentenant  Oeorge  M.  Baclie;  Oidrtt, 
AeUag  Master  H.  B.  Gotringg;  OaatU*,  Actiof  Master  Charles  Tlutebtr;  Stack  Bawk,  Ucatoant^Viat' 
tnar.der  K.  R.  Brei-se. 

*  Tbe  First  and  Third  DtrUiooa  at  tbe  SUteeath  Xrmj  Cvcpa,  tod  Flrat  and  Fourth  DIrlsIons  of  tbe 
Seventeenth  Army  Corps. 
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river,  and  the  Ecatport  and  Neosho  moved  up  within  range  of  the  fort,  jm 
as  a  heavy  artillery  duel  between  the  fort  and  the  land  troops,  which  luted 
about  two  hours,  was  closing.  The  JSaatport  fired  a  few  shots,  when  the 
troops  charged,  and  at  half-past  four  o'clock  the  works  were  carried,  and  the 
Confederates,  about  five  thousand  strong,  under  General  Walker,  retreated 
up  the  river.'  Before  sunset  the  Nationals  had  full  possession  of  the  fort, 
when  Porter  sent  two  of  his  swiftest  gun-boats  ( Ouachita  and  Lexington) 
followed  by  the  EoHport  and  Neosho,  to  reach  Alexandria  before  the  srriv*! 
of  the  fugitives.  This  was  accomplished,  and  that  place  soon  fell  into  tlw 
hands  of  the  Nationals  without  a  struggle.  The  Confederates  hamed  two 
steamboats  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton,  and  then  fled  np  the  river, 
their  rearward  just  beyond  danger  from  pursuit,  when,  on  the  evening  of 
•  M    h  1884.  ^^  16th,*  the  transports  arrived,  on  which  Smith's  troops  bad 

re-embarked  at  Fort  de  Russy.  These  landed  and  occupied  the 
town.  General  Smith  had  left  a  small  force  behind  to  assist  the  Esses  and 
Benton  in  destroying  the  fort,  so  that  it  could  not  be  reoccupied  by  the 
Confederates. 

General  Franklin  was  not  ready  to  move  with  Banks's  column  from  the 
» Mireh.     '^^''^^  region  until  the  13th.'    He  met  with  very  little  opposition. 

His  cavalry  division,  under  General  A.  L.  Lee,  with  Genenl 
Charles  P.  Stone  (Banks's  chief  of  staff),  and  others  of  that  officer's  militaiy 
family,  reached  Alexandria  on  the  19th.  Banks  followed,  and  made  Ui 
head-quarters  there  on  the  24th,  but  his  whole  column,  composed  of  the 
Nineteenth  and  detachments  of  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps,  did  not  readi 
there  until  the  26th.    Meanwhile,  four  brigades  of  Smith's  forces,  led  bj 

General  Mower,  went  out'  from  Alexandria  to  attack  a  Confed- 

erate  force  at  Henderson's   Hill,  twenty-five  miles  westward. 

The  expedition,  prosecuted  in  the  midst  of  a  cold  rain  and  hail-storm,  ym 

eminently  succefesfuL    The  Confederates  were  surprised,  and  lost  two  him- 

dred  and  fifty  of  their  men  captured,  with  two  hundred  horses,  and  foot 

^  guns,  with  their  caissons.     A  few  days  later'  General  Smith'i 

force  moved  to  Bayou  Rapide,  twenty-one  miles  above  Alex- 
andria, in  the  direction  of  Shreveport. 

Formidable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  expedition  now  appeared.  Near 
Alexandria  are  rapids  in  the  Red  River,  and  at  this  time  the  water  imm^ 
diately  below  them  was  of  barely  sufficient  depth  to  float  Ported 
heavier  iron-clads.  The  gun-boats  were  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
expedition,  but  none  of  them  could  easily  pass  above  the  rapids.  Finailj, 
after  the  heaviest  labor  for  more  than  a  week,'  about  one  half  of  them  were 

forced  up,  but  with   the  loss  of  the  hospital-vessel,  Woodf&ri, 

of  the  marine  brigade,  wrecked  in  the  rapids.  M^y  of  that 
corps  were  then  suffering  from  the  small-pox,  and  were  in  a  very  disooe- 
tented  state.  As  the  transports  could  not  pass  the  rapids,  and  as  they 
had  no  available  land  or  water  transportation  for  advancing  farther,  thej 
were  permitted  to  return  to  the  Mississippi,  in  compliance  with  an  eanxM 
call  for  them  to  do  so  by  General  McPherson,  at  Vicksbnrg,  who  desired 
them  for  the  spedal  duty  of  guarding  the  great  river  from  raids.     Tlw 

■  With  the  irnrka,  10  gnu,  uid  1,000  miukcts,  the  Hsttonals  atptnrad  tSS  prtooaen.  llwfr  ova  \«m  ■•• 
aa\j  M,  of  whom  4  wm  klUrd.    Tba  ConlMnmtM  loot  >  killed  ud  waiuded. 
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i-ednced  the  force  of  the  expedition  three  thousand,  and  General  Banks  was 
compelled  to  make  an  eqaal  deduction  from  his  force  by  an  unforeseen  neces- 
sity. It  had  been  intended  to  carry  supplies  the  whole  distance,  in  the 
advance  on  Shreveport,  by  water,  but  the  river  was  now  so  low  that  but  fevn 
transports  could  pass  the  rjtpids,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a 
depot  of  supplies  at  Alexandria,  and  a  wagon-train  to  take  them  from  vessels 
below  to  vessels  above  the  rapids.  To  protect  this  depot  and  train  required 
a  considerable  force,  and  to  that  duty  General  Grover  was  assigned,  with 
fihree  thousand  men.  General  Banks  then  found  his  available  force  with 
which  to  move  forward  from  Alexandria  reduced  to  about  twenty  thousand 
men,  without  any  expectation  of  co-operation  with  General  Steele.  There 
■was  no  unity  of  command,  and  experts  prophesied,  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
a  probable  failure  of  the  expedition.' 

Before  the  gun-boats  had  passed  up  the  rapids.  General  Banks's  column, 
under  General  Franklin,  advanced*  to  Natchitoches,  near  the 
river,  eighty  miles  above  Alexandria  by  land,'  where  he  arrived    *  "J^*^ 
on  the  8d  of  April.    The  Confederates  had  continually  retreated 
before  him,  frequently  stopping  to  skirmish  with  his  vanguard,  but  offering  no 
serious  resistance,  and  now  they  continued  their  flight  toward  Shreveport 
At  about  the  same  time.  General  Smith's  command  was  embarked  at  Bayou 
Rapide,  and  moved  up  the  river  vrith  the  fleet.    The  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  the  expedition  increased  every  hour,  for  the  water  in  the  river,  instead  of 
rising,  as  it  was  expected  it  would,  was  slowly  falling,  making  the  naviga- 
tion more  and  more  difficult.     And  now,  the  advance  of  Banks  and  Smith 
had  placed  a  strong  Confederate  force  between  their  columns,  and  that  of 
General  Steele,  which  was  expected  to  co-operate  with  them.* 

Now,  too,  another  most  serious  danger  to  the  expedition  appeared,  in  the 
possibility  of  its  numbers  being  reduced  full  one-third  more,  before  its  object 
conld  be  accomplished,  by  the  withdrawal  of  General  Smith's  command. 
Expecting  no  delay  on  account  of  low  water  in  the  Red  River,  General 
Banks  had  told  General  Sherman,  at  New  Orleans,  that  the  troops  under 
Smith  might  be  spared  from  the  expedition  within  thirty  days  after  their 
arrival  at  Alexandria.  Acting  upon  this  assurance  Lieutenant-General  Grant, 
on  assuming  supreme  command,  sent  word*  to  General  Banks,* 
that  if  he  should  find  that  the  taking  of  Shreveport  would  occupy 
ten  or  fifteen  days  more  time  than  General  Sherman  gave  his  troops  to  bo 

>  Wblle  Uia  Umea  niider  th«  foor  esramanden.  Banks,  Smith,  Steele,  and  Porter,  were  opcntlna;  together, 
■'  aalthcr  one  of  them,"  My*  tbe  flrtt  named,  in  hla  report,  **  had  a  right  to  give  any  order  to  the  other.  OeomI 
Smith  never  made  any  report  to  me,  but  considered  his  as  a  sabstantially  independent  force."  lie  conld  get  no 
tafermsUon  resdily  from  Oe;ieml  Steele.  "It  took  nstirenty  days,"  Banks  said,  "to  commanlcite  with  him," 
■ad then  the sam of  advantikje  wosasimplestalementof  poaitlon,tDdafew  wordsofadvlee.  Ilalleek  himself 
said,  >s  late  ns  the  fith  of  March,  that  he  had  no  Information  of  General  Steele's  plans,  other  than  that  he  iraa  to 
faeilltote  Banks's  march  on  ShrcTeport;  and  on  tbe  Aay  after  Banks's  arrival  at  Alexandria,  he  received  a 
dispatch  from  Halleck,  dated  ten  days  earlier,  saylig  he  hod  dlr«ot«d  Qeneml  Steele  to  make  a  real  move  on 
Sbrereport,  Instead  of  a  demonstration  only,  aa  that  officer  had  tbonght  advisable.  From  time  to  time  Baaks 
was  told  that  Steele  would  co-operate  with  him,  bnt,  at  the  close  of  April,  the  latter  sent  him  word  to  the 
rffeet  that  co-operation  with  him  was  out  of  the  qneatloa,  for  rvuons  that  we  shall  observe  preaenUy. 

*  Natchitoches  is  on  the  margin  of  the  old  Red  Biver,  four  milea  soothward  of  Grand  Ecore,  which  is  on  the 
hank  of  the  new  channel  of  that  stream. 

*  A  Mont  wn«  aent  from  Natehltocbes  across  the  conntty  to  Steele,  and  an  aid-de-camp  (Captain  R.  T.  Dna- 
bam)  was  sent  to  the  same  destination  by  way  of  the  White  River,  and  both  sneeeeded  in  dellTerinz  dispatcbea. 
Bat  the  operation  was  of  no  praetical  nse. 

<  Ganeral  Bonks  reoeived  this  diapateh  at  Alexandria,  «B  tlw  eve  of  Ms  departm«  flir  RateUtodies. 
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absent  from  their  command,  be  must  send  them  back  at  the  time  epedfied, 
even  if  it  should  lead  to  an  abandonment  of  the  main  object  of  the  expedition. 
General  Grant  was  anxious  to  have  all  the  armies  acting  in  concert  with 
each  other  in  the  contemplated  grand  and  simultaneous  movement  upon 
Richmond  and  Atlanta,  and  for  that  purpose  he  directed  Banks,  in  the  event 
of  the  success  of  his  expedition,  to  hold  Shreveport  and  Red  River  with  soch 
force  as  he  might  deem  necessary,  and  return  the  remainder  of  his  troops  to 
New  Orleans  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  a  movement  on  Mobile, 
if  it  should  be  thought  prudent.  So  anxious  was  the  new  General-in-Chief 
for  the  co-operation  of  Banks's  force,  that,  in  another  dispatch,  he  said:  "I 
had  much  rather  that  the  Red  River  expedition  had  never  been  began,  tiuB 
that  you  should  be  detained  one  day  beyond  the  first  of  May  in  commeni^ 
the  movement  east  of  the  Mississippi" 

It  was  trader  circumstances  such  as  these  that  the  expedition  advanced 
from  Natchitoches  upon  Shreveport,  a  hundred  miles  distant,  by  land,  over  i 
barren  and  almost  uninhabited  countr}'.  The  heavier  gun-boats  could  ascend 
the  river  no  farther  than  Grand  Eoore,  and  from  that  point  all  supplies  had 
to  be  taken  in  wagons,  and  on  few  transports  inadequately  guarded  bj 
armed  vessels.  Under  these  cdrcumstances,  and  others  just  mentiined, 
Banks  would  have  been  justified  in  going  no  farther,  for  he  had  ascertained 
that  the  Confederates  from  Texas  and  Arkansas,  under  Tftylor,  Price,  Green, 
and  others,  were  gathering  on  his  front,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty-five 
thousand,  with  over  seventy  guns.  But  his  own  troops  and  those  of  Genenl 
Smith  were  anxious  to  secure  the  main  object  of  the  expedition,'  and  so,  mi 
the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April,*  Franklin  moved  forward,  with 
General  Lee's  cavalry  in  the  van,  followed  by  two  thin  div^ou 
of  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  under  General  Ransom.  General  Emory  followed 
Ransom  with  the  First  Divbion  *  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  and  a  brigade  of 
colored  troops,  which  had  just  come  up  from  Port  Hndsoa  Ob 
*"  ■  the  following  morning,*  General  Smith  followed  with  a  part  of 
the  Sixteenth  Corps,  while  a  division  of  the  Seventeenth,  under  T.  Kiibjr 
Smith,  twenty-five  hundred  strong,  went  up  the  river  as  a  guard  to  Uie 
transports,  which  moved  very  slowly.  General  Smith  was  directed  to  con- 
duct them  to  Lc^gy  Bayou,  opposite  Springfield,  about  half  way  between 
Natchitoches  and  Shreveport,  and  there  to  halt  and  communicate  with  the 
army,  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  fifty-four  miles  from  Grand  E^re. 

General  Lee  had  already  encountered  the  Confederates.  In  a  reconnou- 
sance  westward  from  Natchitoches  on  the  2d,  with  the  First,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Brigades  of  his  division,  and,  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  nules 
from  that  town,  he  found  the  pickets  of  the  foe.  These  were  driven  upon 
the  main  body,  and  the  whole  force  was  chased  to  and  beyond  Crump's  HiD, 
twenty  miles  from  Natchitoches,  before  the  pursuit  ended.  There,  where  the 
route  of  the  army  would  be  more  to  the  northwest.  General  Lee  waited  for 
the  head  of  it  to  come  up. 

■  Tb«7  were  Btimulatcd  hy  *  anceeufnl  «neoniit«r  on  the  itb,  near  Omipte,  on  the  north  aide  of  Che  M 
Kirer,  b;  tUteen  bondred  cavalry,  under  Colonel  O.  P.  Aoadinc  «Uh  aa  eqoal  Biunter  at  ManBadAat  eaiaky. 
Oeodjng  drove  them  rrom  their  camp  and  captured  their  equipage. 

*  This  was  a  dtvislon  of  picked  men,  composed  of  the  Third  Iowa,  Fortx-Ant,  Elghty-Srat,  aal  SIMtt-lU 
Illlniil*,  FoorteeDtbaod  Thirty-third  Wiaaonaln,  ud  the  mtf-elfhtit  OUe^  all  inltmtrj. 
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Franklin  ordered  Lee  to  attack  the  enemy  whenever  he  could  find  him, 
but  not  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement  On  the  7th,  he  skirmished 
almost  continuaily  with  an  ever-increasing  cavaby  force,'  driving  them  before 
him,  until  he  had  passed  Pleasant  Hill  two  or  three  miles,  when  he  found  the 
main  body  of  the  Confederate  horsemen,  under  General  Qreen,  at  Wilson's 
farm,  strongly  posted.  There  a  sharp  struggle  for  two  hours  occurred, 
when  the  Confederates  were  driven  to  St.  Patrick's  Bayoti,  near  Carroll's 
farm,  nine  tniles  from  Pleasant  Hill,  and  there  Lee  halted.  His  loss  in  the 
engagement  was  ninety-two  men.  That  of  the  Confederates  was  greater, 
including  many  prisoners.  Franklin,  at  Lee's  request,  had  sent  forward  a 
brigade  of  infantry  to  his  support,  but  these  were  withdrawn  before  reaching 
.the  ground,  on  perceiving  that  the  firing  had  ceased.  Franklin  advanced  to 
Pleasant  Hill  and  encaniped,  and  there  General  Banks,  who  had  remained  at 
Grand  Ecore  until  all  the  troops  had  left,  reached  the  front,  after  a  ride  of 
thirty-five  miles. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  farther  advance  of  the  Nationals  would  be 
obstinately  contested,  and  General  Lee,  who  had  been  ordered  to  push  foi^ 
ward,  asked  Franklin  to  allow  his  heavy  wagon-train  to  remain  behind,  so 
as  to  be  safe  in  the  event  of  a  sadden  and  formidable  attack,  and  also 
requested  a  supporting  infantry  force.     By  order  of  General  Banks,  Colonel 
I.iaadrum's  brigade  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps  was  sent  to  him,  and, 
at  daybreak,'  Lee  moved  forward,  drove  th&  Confederates  from     '  *^'' 
^  Patrick's  Bayou,  and  slowly,  by  the  tree  use  of  his  artillery, 
pushed  them  back  to  the  woods  beyond  the  clearing  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads, 
three  or  four  miles  below  Mansfield,  where  he  found  the  Trans-Mississippi 
krmy,  full  twenty  thousand  strong,  under  Generals  Kirby  Smith,  Taylor, 
Mouton,  and  Green. 

Finding  the  portion  and  strength  of  his  foes  much  superior  to  his  own, 
they  being  behind  the  crest  of  a  hill  covered  with  pine  woods,  over  which 
-passed  the  only  road  to  Shreveport,  Lee  concluded  to  wait  until  the  main 
.body  of  the  Nationals  should  come  up.  But  the  Confederates  would  not 
allow  him  to  wait,  and  so,  at  noon,  when  General  Ransom  came  up  with  the 
Second  Brigade  of  the  Thirteenth,  to  relieve  Landrum's,  the  two  commanders 
•formed  a  line  of  battle,  and  prepared  to  resist  the  foe  as  long  as  possible. 
At  this  juncture,  at  a  little  past  noon,  General  Banks  arrived  at  the  front,  . 
and  found  the  skirmishers  hotly  engaged.  He  had  passed  Franklin  at  ten 
o'clock,  giving  him  directions  to  close  up  his  column  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Perceiving  the  situation.  Banks  sent  back  orders  to  Franklin  to  hurry  forward 
the  infantry,  at  the  same  time  directing  Lee  to  hold  his  ground  steadily,  but 
not  to  advance  until  re-enforcements  should  arrive. 

Every  moment  the  situation  of  the  van  of  Banks's  army  was  becoming 
more  critical,  for  the  Confederates  were  concentrating  to  crush  it.  Officer 
after  officer  was  sent  to  hurry  Franklin  up,  but  the  head  of  his  column  hav- 
ing halted  at  St.  Patrick's  Bayou  in  the  morning,  and  waited  for  the 
remainder  to  come  up,  he  was  too  far  in  the  rear  to  reach  the  scene'  of  action 
■in  time  to  give  assistance.  Skirmishing  became  hotter  and  hotter,  and  was 
incessant ;  and  at  half-past  four  o'clock  the  whole  Confederate  force,  eight 
thousand  footmen  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  fell  -upon  the  Nationals 
along  their  whole  line,  striking  with  special  weight  and  vigor  on  their  right 
Vol.  IIL— 17 
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flank.  The  resistance  was  gallant  and  desperate  for  aboot  an  hour  and  t 
half,  but  the  force  of  the  assailants  was  bo  overwhelming  in  numbers,  and 
their  charges  were  so  heavy  in  front  and  flank,  that  the  Union  troops  wen 
compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  woods  in  the  rear  of  the  op»i  space  at  th« 
Cross  Roads,  with  heavy  loss,  but  in  good  order.  In  this  retreat,  thiw 
pieces  of  Nims's  battery  were  lost  The  Confederates  strove  hard  to  get  is 
the  rear  of  the  Nationals,  but  Lee's  cavalry  repulsed  them  at  every  attempt 

At  about  five  o'clock  General  Franklin  came  up  with  the  Third  Divimm 
of  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  under  Oeneral  Cameron,  and  a  new  and  stnmger 
line  was  formed,  but  this  was  speedily  broken  up  by  the  Confederates,  wk, 
inspirited  by  success,  fell  upon  it  with  great  fury,  turning  its  flanks,  and  strik- 
ing its  center  heavily.  This  assault,  like  the  first,  was  stubbornly  resisted, 
but  finding  the  Confederates  gaining  their  rear,  the  Nationals  fell  as  steadilj 
back  as  they  could  along  the  narrow,  winding  forest  road,  filled  with  the 
wagons  and  mules  of  the  cavalry  supply-train.  These  so  blocked  tbe  waj 
that  it  was  difficult  for  men  and  artillery  to  retreat.  There  General  Raasnn 
lost  ten  guns  and  about  a  thousand  men  captured,  and  Lee  lost  neariy  tbe 
whole  of  his  wagons  (one  hundred  and  fifty-six),  filled  with  supplies.  Tbe 
confusion  was  terrible^  and  efibrts  to  re-form  the  line  were  unavailing.'  Gen- 
erals Franklin  and  Ransom,  and  Colonel  Robinson  of  the  Third  Cavaliy, 
were  wounded,  and  Colonel  Vance,  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Ohio,  Lient«B«Bl- 
Colonel  Webb,  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Ohio,  and  Captain  Dickey,  of  Genail 
Ransom's  8tafi|  were  killed.  So  ended,  in  disaster  to  the  Union  arms,  TA 
Battlb  of  Sabikb  Cboss  Roads. 

Fortunately  for  the  shattered  columns  of  Franklin's  advance,  Geoenl 
W.  H.  Emory  was  then  approaching  rapidly  with  his  fine  division.  He  hi 
been  advised  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  front,  and  was  directed  to  fbm 
a  line  of  battle  in  the  strongest  position  he  could  select,  to  support  the 
troops  in  retreat,  and  check  the  advance  of  the  pursuers.  At  Pleaaut 
Grove,  three  miles  behind  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  he  halted  for  tbe  purpoK  at 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  formed  a  line  in  the  edge  of  a  wooi 
with  an  open  field  before  him  sloping  to  the  front.  The  One  Hundred  aod 
Sixty-second  New  York,  Colonel  Einsey,  were  deployed  as  skirmishen,  and 
ordered  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  crest  of  which  the  line  was  fonned,  lo 
as  to  cover  the  rear  of  the  retreating  foroes.  Across  the  road  along  whiA 
the  fugitives  and  pursuers  were  advancing.  General  Dwight  formed  la 
(First)  brigade,  and  to  the  left  of  him  was  placed  the  Third  Brigade,  finm 
which  th&  skirmishers  were  taken,  commanded  by  Colonel  Lewis  Boiedict. 
The  Second  Brigade,  under  Greneral  McMillan,  was  held  in  reserve   Bit 

>  An  aye-wItlieM  vrote :  "Saddenly  there  wu  a  nub,  a  shoat,  Uie  eruMng  of  tree*,  the  bntUaflm^ 
nils,  the  nub  and  Mtmper  of  men.  It  was  u  sadden  as  thongh  a  tbnnderbolt  bad  fallen  amon;  iii,sidK<iki 
ptn«a  on  lire.  What  «aased  It,  or  when  it  commenced,  no  one  kaew.  I  tamed  to  my  eompaalea  to  li^ikt  Iti 
reason  of  this  extranrdinarj  proceeding,  bnt  before  he  bad  a  chanee  to  repl^,  we  found  ooimIt**  swiUe**'  i^ 
as  it  were.  In  a  hissing,  seething,  babbling,  whirlpool  of  agitated  men.  .  We  coald  not  avoid  tbe  enirpat;  •• 
eoold  not  stem  it ;  and  if  we  hoped  to  lire  In  that  mad  oomjianf,  we  mnst  ride  wiOi  the  rest  of  ibem.  Osrtai 
of  battle  had  given  yny,  Oeneral  Banks  took  off  bis  hat  and  implored  bis  men  to  mnaln ;  his  staff-oam 
did  the  same ;  bat  it  was  of  no  avail.  Then  tbe  general  drew  bis  saber,  and  endeavored  to  rallf  bit  mn,  M 
they  woald  not  listen.  Behind  bim  the  rebels  were  shouting  and  advancing.  Tbalr  rnnakat-baOs  fflled  O*  * 
with  that  stranga,  flie-rasping  Mond  that  war  has  made  IkaiiHar  ts  oar  Bghlfai(  men.  "Ae  taaoa  wen  >'■*' 
doned  by  the  drivers,  the  traces  cat,  and  the  animals  ridden  off  by  the  Mghtened  men.  Bareheaded  Mm  "^ 
with  agony  pictured  In  tinir  faces,  and  fcr  at  least  ten  Bln«tca  U  seemed  a*  if  we  wen  folB(  t*  T  ~ 
tacwther."— CcrrsfpoDdeiit  of  the  PUIadtipUa  J^f$^ 
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before  the  line  was  fairly  formed,  the  flying  columns  came  dashing  on  in 
wild  confusion,  and  passed  through  the  opened  ranks  to  the  rear.  The  Con- 
federates, close  upon  their  heels,  and  flushed  with  the  inspiration  of  victory, 
fell  heavily  upon  the  skirmish  line,  and  pressed  it  back  to  the  main  body. 
In  strong  force  they  now  assailed  Emory,  first  threatening  his  right  most 
seriously,  which  he  strengthened  by  placing  McMillan's  reserves  on  the  right 
of  D wight.  Meanwhile  the  fire  of  the  Unionists  had  been  reserved,  but 
when  the  foe  was  at  close  quarters  they  opened  upon  them  such  murderous 
volleys  of  musketry  that  they  recoiled.  A  severe  battle  ensued,  which  lasted 
an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  the  Confederates  made  the  most  vigorous 
efibrts  to  turn  the  National  left,  held  by  Colonel  Benedict  With  great  skill 
and  gallantry  ^lat  noble  ofiicer  sustained  the  attack,  and  finally  the  assail- 
ants were  so  thoroughly  repulsed,  chiefly  by  his  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
second  (his  own  regiment),  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-third  New 
York,  of  his  brigade,  that  the  battle  ceased  in  that  part  of  the  field.  Every- 
where else  the  Confederates  were  speedily  thrown  back  with  great  slaughter. 
Among  their  slain  was  General  Mouton,  who  fell  dead  at  the  first  charge. 

Thus  ended  in  victory  for  the  Nationals,  just  as  darkness  covered  the 
scene,  the  sanguinary  Battle  of  Pleasant  Geove,  where,  no  doubt,  the 
Confederates  expected  to  end  the  campaign  by  the  capture  or  dispersion  of 
the  Union  forces.  They  knew  the  w^ater  in  the  Red  River  was  steadily  fall- 
ing, to  the  great  peril  of  the  gun-boats  and  transports  above  the  rapids  at 
Alexandria,  and  they  were  elated  with  the  prospect  of  capturing  or  destroy- 
ing them.  With  these  hopes  and  desires,  they  fought  desperately  at  Sabine 
Cross  Roads  and  at  Pleasant  Grove.  "  Nothing,"  said  Banks  in  his  report, 
•*  could  surpass  in  impetuosity  the  assault  of  the  enemy  but  the  inflexible 
Steadiness  and  valor  of  our  troops.  The  First  Division  of  the  Nineteenth 
Corps,  by  its  great  bravery  in  this  action,  saved  the  army  and  navy,"  It 
should  be  remembered  that  it  went  into  action  under  fire  and  under  the 
demoralizing  effect  of  stemming  a  torrent  of  fugitives. 

Although  Banks  was  victorious  at  Pleasant  Grove,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  fall  back  to  Pleasant  Hill,  fifteen  miles  in  the  rear,  for  the  Confederates 
were  within  reach  of  re-enforcements,  while  he  was  not  certain  that  General 
Smith  could  get  up  in  time  to  aid  him  should  he  be  attacked  in  the  morning. 
So  he  moved  to  that  position  during  the  night,  with  General  Emory  cover- 
ing his  retreat,  and  bringing  away  the  army  material,  after  burying  his  dead 
and  caring  for  his  wounded.  Banks's  whole  force  reached  their 
destination  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.*    **^*' 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  Confederates  were  following 
closely  in  strong  force,  and  a  line-  of  battle  was  at  once  formed  at  Pleasant 
Hill  to  receive  them.  General  Smith  had  arrived  the  evening  before  with  a 
portion  of  his  troops.  The  brigade  of  colored  troops,  under  Colonel  Dickey, 
was  also  there,  so  that  Banks  was  ready  to  meet  an  attack  with  about  fifteen 
thousand  men.  He  formed  a  line  of  battle  with  Emory's  diyision  in  front, 
his  First  Brigade,  under  Dwight,  taking  the  right,  and  resting  on  a  ravine 
which  ran  north  of  the  little  village  of  Pleasant  Hill ;  his  Second,  General 
Millan,  in  the  center;  and  his  Third,  Colonel  Benedict,  in  a  ditch  on  the  left, 
his  left  resting  iii  an  open  field.  The  Twenty-fifth  New  York  Battery  was 
placed  on  a  hill  between  the  First  and  Second  Brigades.    This  battle-line 
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was  along  a  thickly-wooded  acclivity  half  a  mile  west  of  Pleasant  Hill,  upon 
and  around  which  the  main  body  of  the  Unionists  were  posted.  A  second 
line  was  formed  of  two  brigades ;  and  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  with  a  large 
portion  of  General  Smith's  command,  were  held  as  a  reserve.  The  army 
trains,  heavily  guarded  by  most  of  Lee's  cavalry  division,  the  brigade  of 
colored  troops,  and  Ransom's  shattered  columns,,  were  sent  some  distance  on 
the  road  toward  Grand  Ecore,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  danger  in  the 
impending  battle,  and  not  be  liable  to  obstruct  retreat  should  it  become 
necessary. 

Toward  noon  the  Confederate  advance  appeared,  skirmishing  very  cau- 
tiously, for  Emory  had  taught  them  circumspection  the  previous  evening ; 
and  so  slight  w«re  these  demonstrations  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
that  the  general  belief  was  that  there  would  be  no  attack  in  force  before 
moioiing.  That  the  Confederates  were  near  in  force  was  well  known,  for 
C!olonel  Gooding,  who  went  out  with  his  cavalry  a  mile  or  two  on  the  Shreve- 
port  road  to  reconnoiter,  was  roughly  handled  by  a  large  body  of  Texas 
horsemen,  under  Colonel  Sweitzer. 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock  the  Confederates  opened  a  battery,  the 
skirmishing  increased  in  intensity,  and  there  was  an  evident  intention  of 
attempting  to  turn  Emory's  right,  whereupon  the  Second  Brigade,  which 
occupied  the  center,  and  lay  across  the  Shreveport  road,  along  which  the  foe 
was  advancing,  was  posted  on  the  right  and  rear,. and  its  place  was  supplied 
by  one  of  Smith's  brigades.'  Then  the  sounds  of  the  skirmish-firing  died 
away,  but  the  Inll  was  brief,  and  at  a  few  minutes  past  five  o'clock  the  Con- 
federates burst  out  of  the  woods  in  heavy  lines  in  all  directions,'  driving  in 
the  National  skirmishers  by  two  charging  columns,  and  outflanking,  by  a 
quick  oblique  movement,  Emory's  left,  held  by  Benedict's  brigade,*  fell  upon 
it  with  crushing  force.  Outnumbered  as  well  as  outflanked,  and  being  with- 
ont  any  near  support,  the  brigade  fell  steadily  back,  fighting  gallantly  as 
they  were  pushed  up  the  acclivity  of  Pleasant  Hill,  suffering  heavily  until 
they  filed  behind  Shaw's  brigade.  Sweitzer  undertook  to  break  the  line  of 
this  covering  force  by  a  charge  with  his  Texas  cavalry,  when  he  was  met  by 
one  of  the  most  destructive  fires  known  in  the  annals  of  war.  Of  his  regi- 
ment, not  more  than  ten  escaped  death  or  wounds.*  In  the  conflict  down 
the  slope  at  the  first  shock  of  the  onset,  and  while  trying  to  rally  his  men  to 
a  charge,  the  gallant  Benedict  was  fii*st  wounded  by  a  bullet  in  the  arm,  and 
a  few  moments  afterward  was  killed  by  another,  which  passed  through  his 
head.  No  braver  or  more  beloved  soldier  and  citizen  than  he  gave  his  life 
for  his  country  during  the  war.* 


I  >  This  was  the  Second  Brigade,  Third  Oirlsloii,  of  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  oommandcd  by  Colonel  W; 

T.  Shaw,  of  the  Fourteenth  Iowa.    The  brigade  consisted  of  the  FoaHeentU,  Twenty^eventh.  and  Thlr^-seoond 
[  Iowa,  and  Twenty-foorth  Miaeoorl. 

r  *  The  Confederate  line  of  battle  was  as  follows:  Oeneral , Green's  diTlslon,  on  the  extreme  left;  that  of 

I  the  slain  Mouton,  ander  Generol  PoUgnae,  a  French  officer,  on  Green's  right ;  next  to  him  Gennal  Walker,  and 

t  a  division  of  Arkansas  and  Mlssonri  troops,  under  General  Chnrchill,  on  the  extn'me  rlarhu 

I  *  This  was  composed  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-aeoond  (Benedict's  own),  One  Hondred  and  Slxty- 

r  Uth,  and  One  Hnndred  and  Seventy -third  New  Tork,  and  TUrtleth  Maine. 

*  **  Reserve  your  Are.  boys,  until  ho  gets  within  thirty  yards,  and  then  give  it  to  him  !"  said  Colonel  Bbaw, 
[  Ab  the  eavalry  came  dashing  ttp.  "  each  inflintry  mnn,"  said  an  eye-wf  tnese,  **  hiid  selected  his  victim,  and,  wait- 
7                 bur  till  the  three  or  fiinr  hundred  were  within  about  forty  yards,  the  Fourteenth  Iowa  emptied  nearly  every 

fnddle  as  ijuickly  as  chongh  the  onler  had  been  given  to  dismount." 

•  Colonel  Beuedict,  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  a  ripe  •ebohu',  an  able  lawyer,  and  a  greatly  «t«eiM4 
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While  the  left  was  overpowered  and  pushed  back,  and  the  C!onfedentes 
sacceeded  in  getting  temporary  posseesion  of  four  guns  on  that  flank, 
Emory's  right  stood  firm,  until,  enveloped  on  three  sides  by  Bupcrior  force,  jl 
was  crowded  back  a  little,  and  allowed  the  assailants  to  pass  on  toward 
General  Smith's  position  in  reserve.  A  few  volleys  were  exchanged,  when 
the  tide  of  battle  was  quickly  turned'  by  a  heavy  counter-charge  of  some  of 
Smith's  veterans,  under  General  Mower,  and  Emory's  troops,  which  had  been 
skillfully  formed  on  the  right  of  these.  The  right  of  the  Confederates  was 
driven  more  than  a  mile  by  this  charge.  The  whole  of  the  resen-es  were 
ordered  up,  and  the  foe  was  completely  routed,  and  pursued  until  dark.  So 
ended,"  in  complete  victory  for  the  Nationals,  The  Battle  ot 
'  tsst  *'  Pl*'*8ant  Hnx.  It  "  was  desperate  and  sanguinary,"  said  Get- 
eral  Banks  in  his  report.  "  The  defeat  of  the  enemy  was  com. 
plete,  and  his  loss  in  officers  and  men  more  than  double  that  sustained  by  oar 
force.'  We  fought  the  battle  at  Pleasant  Hill  with  about  fifteen  thousand 
against  twepty-two  thousand  men." 

Banks  gave  orders  for  a  forward  movement  toward  Shreveport  the  next 
morning,  and  communicated  the  &ct  to  General  Smith  that  evening.  He 
sent  word  for  his  trains  to  re-form  and  advance  at  daybreak,  and  active  pre- 
parations were  commenced  for  following  up  the  victory,  when  representa- 
tions concerning  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  his  command  by 
Franklin  and  the  general  officers  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  caused  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  order.  A  conference  of  general  officers  was  held  that  evening, 
when,  upon  the  urgent  recommendation  of  them  all,  and  with  the  acquiescence 
of  General  Smith,  it  was  determined  to  retire  upon  Grand  Ecore  the  fol- 
lowing day,  "to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  troops,"  Banks  said, "  who, 
flushed  with  success,  were  eager  for  another  fight." 

In  the  mean  time  the  command  of  T.  Kilby  Smith  and  the  trassporti 
had  reached  Sprin^eld  Landing,  at  Loggy  Bayou,  wher«  the  river  was 
obstructed  by  a  sunken  steamboat.  Farther  advance  was  not  requited,  ibr 
word  soon  came  of  the  disaster  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  followed  by  an  orde 
fh>m  Pleasant  Hill  for  the  troops  and  flotilla  to  fall  back  to  Grand  Eeore  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Obedience  was  a  difficult  task,  for  the  troops  so  sorelj 
smitten  by  Banks  were  turning  their  attention  to  the  capture  or  destractkn 

citizen  of  Albany,  New  York.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Repobllo  at  the  beginning  of  the  rtbellloi,  ud 
•erred  It  fitltbfUlly  until  bla  death ;  and  in  whaterer  poMtton  he  was  placed,  be  was  found  erer  eqnal  to  all  ieauik 
upon  hini.  While  in  MoClelliui's  trmj,  under  Hooker,  and  fighting  gallantlj  In  &«nt  of  WiUiaioabaiv.  ^  » 
Duule  a  captive,  and  was  cunflnud  In  Libby  Prinon  many  weeks.  On  hia  return  he  was  appointed  commandtfrf 
the  One  Hundred  and  Blxty-^cond  New  Tork,  just  organized,  and  which  was  assigned  to  doty  in  the  expedi- 
tion under  General  Banks,  In  the  Department  of  the  <}ulf,  under  tiiat  eomniander,  the  reglmeat,  lo  tlM  btaA 
of  Colonel  Benedict,  became  distinguished.  He  was  soon  placed  In  the  position  of  acting-brlgodier,  aad  lilkrt 
capacity  performed  gallant  service  before  Port  Hudson  during  Banks's  aiege  of  that  posL  He  wu  then  la  fia- 
eial  Dwigbt's  dlTlsion,  which  occupied  the  left  of  the  attacking  line,  B«  waa  ever  raady  for  perilccs  duty,  lal 
often  performed  It.  When,  on  the  ISth  of  Jnne,  Banks  called  for  one  thonaand  Tolnnteetm  to  stomi  the  nrti 
at  Port  Hudson,  Colonel  Benedict  offered  lo  lead  a  battalion  In  the  perilous  dnty.  which  drconutanert  mtit 
naneoeaaary.  Hia  death  produced  most  profound  sorrow  In  the  army,  and  In  bla  native  State,  wbere  ht  en 
widely  known  ami  appreciated.  The  newapapera  teemed  with  eulogle*  of  him,  and  be  was  homred  vHk  • 
public  fnneral  in  the  city  of  Albany.  . 

<  General  Banks  reported  his  leasee  in  "the  serera  batUes  of  theTtfa,Sth,  andtthof  Apra'atSM' 
whom  23V  were  killed,  1,941  wounded,  and  S.l<St  mlaaing.  Moat  of  the  latter  were  priaoners.  la  aMlOia 
to  these,  the  Nationals  had  lost  In  the  campaign,  thus  (hr,  SO  pieces  of  artillery,  ICO  wagons,  aid  LW 
horses  and  mules,  IncludlDg  many  tliot  died  of  disease.  The  gains  were  the  capture  of  Fort  Da  Bnsfy,  il0- 
aodria.  Grand  Eeore,  and  Notchlunhes,  the  opening  of  the  Red  Blver,  and  the  capture  of  &SM  pdMaoi  ■ 
pieoea  of  artillery  (chleSy  by  the  fleet),  and  8,000  baiaa  of  csttoa.  The  OeoMcnta  leaaaa  in  the  ogagentga 
jut  manttoned  were  iieTer  reported. 
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of  the  veeeels  and  troops  above  Grand  Ecore.  The  banks  of  the  river,  at  its 
turns,  were  now  swarming  with.  8harf>-Bhooter8.  The  water  was  very  low, 
and  continually  falling,  and  great  labor  was  necessary  in  getting  the  vessels 
over  the  numeroos  bars  and  shoals.  The 'men  employed  in  this  service  were 
exposed  to  murderous  musket-firing,  and  the  flotilla  did  not  move  over 
thirty  miles  a  day. 

The  first  regular  attack  upon  the  vessels,  in  force,  was  at  Coushattee,  by 
nearly  two  thousand  cavalry,  with  four  guns,  under  9olonel  Harrison,  who, 
after  that,  continually  annoyed  the  Nationals,  the  slow  progress  of  the  boats, 
which  were  tied  up  at  night,  enabling  him  to  keep  up  with  them.  General 
Smith  fitted  the  transports  under  his  command  for  defense  as  well  as  his 
means  would  allow,  by  barricading  them  with  boxes,  barrels,  bales  of  hay, 
and  the  mattresses  of  the  steamers.  He  felt  that  the  salvation  of  both  the 
gan-boats  and  the  transports  depended  much  upon  the  valor  and  fortitude 
of  his  troops,  for  the  water  was  so  low  that  the  cannon  on  the  war-vessels 
could  do  but  little  execution  upon  the  high  banks,  at  short  range.  He  suo- 
eeeded  in  mounting  two  thirteen-inch  Rodman  guns  on.  a  platform  upon  the 
hurricane  deck  of  the  Mnerald,  and  these  performed  excellent  service,  not 
only  in  action,  but  in  keeping  the  Confederates  at  a  respectful  distance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  the  most  determined  attack  was  made  on  a 
part  of  the  flotilla,  near  Pleasant  Hill  landing,  where  a  heavy  transport  lay 
aground.  A  large  majority  of  the  gun-boats  and  transports,  including  Por- 
ter's flag-ship,  with  the  Admiral  on  board,  had  gone  down  the  river,  leaving 
two' or  three  gun-boats  and  transports  with  Creneral  Smith's  command 
behind.  Doubtless  aware  of  this  weakening  of  the  forces  on  the  river, 
caused  the  Confederates  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the  remainder,  and 
accordingly  about  two  thousand  infantry  and  dismounted  cavalry,  under 
General  Thomas  Green,  appeared  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  charged  up 
to  its  edge,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  transports,  at  the  same  time 
opening  fire  on  the 
monitor  Osage.  It 
was  answered  by  a 
sharp  fire  from  the 
two  Rodman  guns 
and  from  other  ves- 
sels— gnivboats  and 
transports, —  with 
fearful  effect.  The 
first  discharge  of  a 
Rodman  blew  off 
the  head  of  the 
Confederate  com- 
mander.' He  was 
one  of  the  most  use- 
ful ofSoers  in  Kir- 
hy  Smith's  depart- 


■anon  or  thk  bsp  kitsb  smDRioii. 


>  In  hit  report  to  the  Secretary  of  tb«  Narj  on  the  14th  of  April,  Admiral  Porter  eltlmed  the  rntlra  credit 
of  the  repulse  of  the  Conrederateii  for  himself  and  hia  command,  and  did  not  eren  menUon  the  presence  of  0«n- 
afml  T.  Kllb7  Smith  and  hit  troopt. 
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ment,  and  his  loss  was  greatly  deplored.  The  Confederates  rallied,  and 
again  charged  most  recklessly,  receiving,  the  fire  of  Smith's  soldiers  aad 
of  the  gun-boats,  especially  of  the  Lexington,  Lieutenant  Bacbe,  whidi 
gave  them  a  raking  fire  of  canister-shot,  that  strewed  the  bank  with 
their  dead  bodies  for  a  mile.  At  the  same  time  Harrison  appeared  on  tilt 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  received  such  rough  treatment,  that  he  kept 
at  a  distance,  and  the  whole  flotilla  passed  down  toward  Grand  Ecore  wi^ 
out  much  further  trouble.  So  terrible  was  the  lesson  given  to  the  Gat&A- 
erates  in  this  engs^^ement,  that  a  force  of  five  thousand,  which  was  haateniBg 
to  intercept  the  .flotilla  at  a  point  below,  turned  back.  In  the  mean  ume 
Banks  and  all  the  land  troops  had  returned  to  Grand  Ecore,  when  a  part  of 
them  were  sent  six  miles  up  the  river,  to  protect  a  large  portion  of  the 
descending  gun-boats  and  transports  there  aground.  These  were  speedilj 
brought  down  without  further  annoyance. 

The  army  was  again  upon  the  Red  River,  but  the  troubles  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  not  at  an  end.  Porter  found  most  of  his  larger  vessels  agroood 
at  Grand  Ecore,  some  of  them  drawing  a  foot  more  water  than  there  was  od 
the  bar  there,  and  the  river  was  still  falling.  The  momentoos  question  aroce, 
If  it  shall  be  found  expedient  or  necessary  to  continue  the  retreat  to  Alex- 
andria, and  so  on  to  the  Mississippi,  how  shall  the  vessels  of  the  expedJtkw 
be  taken  over  the  rapids  below  ?  This  question  had  come  up  before  the 
battle  at  Pleasant  Hill.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Joseph  Bailey,  Engineer  of  the 
Nineteenth  Corps,  had  foreseen  this  difiiculty,  and  conceived  a  way  of  over 
coming  it,  by  damming  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  so  as  to  deepen 
the  waters  above,  and  then,  by  opening  a  sluice,  have  a  sofilcient  depth,  u 
the  pent-up  volume  flowed  down,  to  float  the  vessels  safely  through.  He 
mentioned  this  project  to  General  Franklin  in  the  morning  before  the  battle 
at  Pleasant  Hill,  who  approved  it,  and  after  that  struggle  Franklin  named 
it  to  Greneral  Banks,  who  also  approved  it.  The  latter  officer,  in  a  personal 
interview  with  Admiral  Porter,  six  days  later,'  suggested  it,  is 
'^isM."^  case  it  was  thought  best  for  the  expedition  to  return  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  but  the  latter  evinced  no  faith  in  it.  He  expre8se<l  hk 
belief  that  the  Red  River  would  rise  in  time  to  give  sufficient  water  at  the 
rapids,  notwithstanding  army  officers,  from  long  experience  in  that  region, 
held  a  contrary  opinion.  In  a  xlispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the 
day  before,  he  had  said :  "  If  nature  does  not  change  her  laws,  these  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  rise  of  water,"  and  to  this  opinion  he  adhered  until  satisfied  that 
nature  would  not  accommodate  the  fleet,  and  that  the  scientific  skill  of  la 
army  officer  was  necessary  to  save  it  from  destruction,  as  we  shall  obsert-e 
presently. 

Porter  succeeded  in  getting  all  his  vessels  over  the  bar  at  Grand  Eooie, 
and  then  went  down  the  river*  toward  Alexandria,  leaving  the  fleet 
in  charge  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Selfridge.  The  whole  naval 
force  at  once  started  down  the  river.  When  about  eight  miles  below,  the  Eiut- 
port  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo,  and  several  days  were  consumed  in  getting  her 
afloat.  Meanwhile,  General  Banks  had  received  the  letter  from  General  Gtaat, 
already  alluded  to,  concerning  General  Sherman's  troops,'  and  he  determined 
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to  go  on  to  Alexandria  so  eoon  as  the  Mutport  should  be  raised  and  the  fleet 
be  enabled  to  proceed.    The  JEktetport  floated  on  the  21st,*  and  on 

,  •  ,    ^         t  J  1.    ^  •  April,  18M. 

that  day  orders  were  issued  for  the  army  to  move ;  and  before 
dawn  the  next  morning,  two  divisions,  the  cavalry  under  General  Arnold, 
and  the  artillery  under  Captain  Classon,  the  whole  commanded  by  General 
Emory,  wera  on  their  way  toward  Cane  Biver,  in  rapid  march,  for  it  had 
been  ascertained  that  the  Confederates  were  gathering  on  that  stream,  at 
the  only  ferry,  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Nationals.  They  marched 
forty  miles  that  day,  so  as  to  strike  the  Confederates  early  in  the  morning 
and  force  a  passage  for  the  army. 

About  eight  thousand  Confederates,  with  sixteen  guns,  under  General 
Bee,  had  taken  a  strong  position  on  Monet's  Bluff,  on  the  east  side  of  Cane 
Rtver,  At  the  ferry,  which  was  securely  flanked  by  the  uufordable  stream  on 
one  side  and  an  impassable  swamp  on  the  other.  The  plan  was  for  Bee  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  Nationals,  and  draw  them  into  a  sharp  engage- 
ment, while  the  remainder  of  the  Confederate  army,  lying  not  far  distant, 
should  fall  upon  their  flank  and  i-ear.  Banks's  quick,  movement  deranged 
the  plan.  The  Confederates  were  not  ready  for.  its  execution.  Emory  was 
there  too  soon.  His  van  drove  the  Confederate  pickets  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  across  the  stream,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,*  ^ 
but  the  main  position  was  found  to  be  too  strong  to  be  carried  '' 
by  direct  attack. 

It  was  extremely  important  to  open  the  way  there  for  the  army  to  cross 
the  river.  A  failure  to  do  so  implied  the  necessity  of  throwing  it  across  the 
Red  River,  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  on  both  sides  of  that  stream.  A 
flanking  movement  was  determined  upon.  General  H.  W.  Birge  was 
ordered  to  take  his  own  brigade,  that  of  Colonel  Fessenden  (Third  of  the 
First  Division  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps),  and  General  Cameron's  division  of 
the  Thirteenth  Corps,  and,  crossing  the  river  three  miles  above  the  ferry, 
turn  the  left  of  the  Confederates  and  carry  their  position  in  reverse.  The 
march  was  made  wearily  across  bayous  and  swamps,  and  thi'ough  tangled 
woods,  and  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  they  reached  the  desired 
position,  after  carrying  two  strong  ones  occupied  by  pickets  and  skirmishers. 
To  Fessenden's  brigade  was  assigned  the  duty  of  assault.  It  was  gallantly 
performed.  After  sharp  resistance,  until  dark,  the  Confederates  fled  in  dis- 
order aloj]g  the  Fort  Jessup  road,  toward  Texas,  taking  their  artillery  with 
them.  In  this  brilliant  achievement  the  National  loss  was  about  two  hun- 
dred men  killed  and  wounded.     Among  the  latter  was  Colonel  Fessenden. 

Meanwhile  the  main  body  of  the  National  army  had  moved  toward  Cane 
River,,and  when  its  advance  arrived  within  range  of  the  cannon  on  the  blufl^ 
the  Confederates  opened  fire  upon  them.  A  spirited  artillery  duel  ensued, 
and  was  kept  up  at  intervals  a  greater  part  of  the  day,  while  the  troops  were 
held  in  reserve  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river  when 
Birge  should-  attack.  This  was  done,  and  the  action  lasted  until  dark, 
when,  as  we  have  observed,  the  Confederates  fled,  and  the  bluflT  was  occupied 
by  the  Nationals. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  portion  of  the  Confederates  which  were  expected 
to  fall  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Nationals,  were  active,  and  greatly 
annpyed  the  rear  of  General  A.  J.  Smith's  column,  which  was  covered  by 
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the  commaad  of  General  T.  Eilby  Smith.    The  latter  was  chuged  with  Uie 
arduous  duty  of  covering  the  retreat  to  Alexandria.    He  was  hotly  pressed, 
and  compelled  to  skirmish  with  the  foe  hovering  on  flank  uid  rear,  almost 
,  from  the  beginning  of  the  march ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 

23d,*  he  had  a  severe  engagement  near  Clouterville,  on  the  Cane 
River,  where  he  formed  a  battle-line,  with  General  Mower  on  his  right. 
Smith  gallantly  and  skillfully  conducted  the  engagement  for  about  three 
hours,  when  the  Confederates,  repulsed  at  every  point,  withdrew.  TTie 
National  loss  was  about  fifty  men ;  that  of  the  Confederates  was  estimated 
at  one  hundred,  at  least.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  the  whole 
army  moved  on  without  encountering  serious  resistance,  and,  on  the  27th, 
entered  Alexandria,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-four  days. 

While  the  army  was  making  its  way  toward  Alexandria,  the  navy  w« 
having  a  difficult  passage  in  the  same  direction.    The  Eastport,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  floated,  but  she  was  found  difficult  to  manage.    She  grounded 
several  times,  and  finally,  at  a  point  about  sixty  miles  below  Grand  Ecore, 
she  became  so  fast  On  a  bed  of  logs  that  she  could  not  be  moved.     Liea- 
tenant-Colonel  Bailey  had  offered  to  help  her  over  the  numerous  bars,  by 
means  of  wing  dams ;  but  his  assistance  was  declined,  for  "  no  counsel  <^ 
army  officers  was  regarded  in  nautical  affiurs." '    Satisfied  that  she  could 
not  be  floated  before  a  rise  in  the  river,  and  finding  delay  to  be  very  danger- 
ous, on  account  of  the  gathering  of  the  Confederates  on  the  shores  of  the 
stream.  Porter  ordered  her  to  be  blown  up.    The  explosion  and 
ensuing  fire  made  her  destruction  complete.'    At  the  same  Ume, 
more  than  a  thousand  Confederates  had  gathered  near,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  situation,  rushed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river  to  board  the  Cricket, 
Master  H.  H.  Goninge,  lying  there.     She  moved  out,  and  gave  them  snch  a 
storm  of  grape  and  canister-shot,  while  the  Fort  Hindman  poured  a  heavy 
cross-fire  upon  them,  that,  in  the  space  of  five  minutes,  not  a  guerrilla  was  to 
be  seen.     Then  the  vessels  which  had  been  convoying  the  JSastport  went  on 
down  the  river  without  molestation,  until  they  reached  the  month  of  Cane 
River,  twenty  miles  below,  when  the  Cricket,  which  was  ahead,  with  Ad- 
miral Porter  on  board,  received  eighteen  shots  from  as  many  cannon  planted 
on  the  shore  at  a  bend  in  the  stream.     Nearly  every  shot  went  through  her; 
one  of  her  guns  was  disabled,  and  every  gunner  was  killed  or  wounded. 
This  first  fire  was  followed  by  a  shell,  which  exploded  near  he?  forward 
gun,  killing  or  wounding  every  man  attached  to  it,  and  in  the  fire-room  close 
by.     Iler  decks  were  now  deserted,  when  Porter  ordered  her  to  be  run  hy 
the  battery.     It  was  done,  under  a  heavy  fire.    Then,  having  made  ganaen 
of  some  negroes  on  board,  and  placed  the  navigation  of  the  boat,,wbQae 
engineer  and  pilot  had  been  disabled,  in  other  hands,  he  attempted  to  assist 
the  other  boats  still  above  the  battery.     He  found  he  could  not  do  much,  so 
he  ran  the  Cricket  a  few  miles  down  the  river,  to  a  point  where  he  had 
directed  the  Osage  and  Lexington  to  meet  him,  to  summon  them  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Fort  Hindman  and  two  or  three  other  vessels.    He  fi>nnd 
these  fighting  a  Confederate  field-battery.     Darkness  fell  befi>re  the  stmg^ 
ended,  and  the  Cricks  could  not  return.    But  dtiring  die  gloom  the  other 

>  Oenenl  Banks's  feepart 
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vessels  above,  ran  by  the  battery  at  Cane  Creek,  and  escaped,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  pump-boat,  Champion,  which  was  disabled  and  burned.'  Ailer 
that,  the  vessels  were  not  impeded  on  their  way  to  Alexandria. 

The  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Red  River  expedition  were  now  all  at 
Alexandria.  What  next  ?  Banks  found  General  Hunter  there,* 
with  orders  from  General  Grant  to  close  up  the  campaign  against  '  ^f^**" 
Shreveport  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  Sherman's  troops  were 
wanted  eastward  of  the  Mississippi.  Hunter  was  sent  back  with  a  letter  to 
Grant,  telling  him  that  the  fleet  was  above  the  rapids,  and  would  be  in 
danger  of  capture  or  destruction  if  abandoned  by  the  army,  and  informing 
him  that  it  would  require  some  time  to  get  them  below,  if  it  could  be  effected 
at  all.  Any  attempt  to  renew  the  Shreveport  campaign  of  course  was  now 
out  of  the  question,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  Mississippi,  as  the 
next  point  of  destination  for  the  expedition.  To  get  the  fleet  below  .the 
rapids  was  the  first  work  to  be  accomplished.  Porter  did  not  believe  in 
damming  the  river,  except  by  words.  Banks  did,  and.  ordered  Colonel 
Bailey  to  do  it.  He  went  to  work  on  Sunday,  the  first  of  May,  with  liberty 
to  employ  as  many  men  as  he  might  desire.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  army 
were  engaged  in  the  business,  in  some  way,  at  different  times ;  and  on  San- 
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day,  the  8th  of  May,  a  main  dam  of  stone  and  timber,  and  sunken  coal- 
boats,  was  finished.'  It  stretched  across  the  river,  there  nearly  eight  hnn- 
dred  feet  in  width,  and  then  from  four  to  six  feet  in  depth,  and  running  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 

The  work  was  successful.    The  water  was  raised  seven  feet  on  the  rapids, 
and  that  afternoon  the  gun-boats  Osiif/e,  Fort  Hindmcm,  and  Neosho,  with 


>  In  tbii  «lfalr,  VM  Orleket  WM  hulled  thlrtf-etgbt  tim«»,  «nd  lost  half  her  crew  of  flfty  men,  killed  tad 
wunnded.  Tiu  JuUtt  waa  badly  damaged,  and  lo«t  flfteen  meo;  and  the  gan-boat.  Fort  mndmam,  waa  also 
badly  maimed.  A»  she  ran  by  the  hallcry,  her  wheel-ropea  were  eat  by  the  shot,  and  abe  drifted  helpleaaly 
duwn  the  itream. 

«  Admiral  Porter,  In  hia  diapatch  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  »ayi:  "The  work  waa  comnwDcad  by 
ronnlng  out  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  a  tree-dam,  made  of  the  bodies  of  very  Uvrga  treea,  bmah,  brick,  and 
•tone,  croM-tled  with  other  heavy  timber,  and  atrengthened  In  every  way  Ingenuity  oonld  devlao.  Thia  wasrnn 
•boot  three  hundred  feet  Into  the  river.  Four  large  ooal-bnrgea  were  then  filled  with  briok,  and  aunk  at  the 
end  of  It.  From  the  right  bank  of  the  river  cribs  filled  with  stone  were  built  out  to  meet  the  bargea."  Speak- 
ing of  the  break  In  the  dam,  he  said  it  was  a  fortunate  occurrence,  for  It  waa  caused  by  the  swinging  around  of 
two  bargea  at  the  crater,  which  formed  a  cushion  for  the  vessels  pasaing  throngh,  and  prevented  their  striking 
the  moka. 
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two  other  vessels,  passed  the  rapids,  aud  lay  just  above  the  dam.  But  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fleet  was  still,  and  evinced  no  disposition  to  move. 
Banks  inspected  tlie  work,  and  perceiving  an  immense  pressure  upon  it, 
feared  it  might  give  way  before  the  fleet  could  pass.  He  rode  up  the  shore 
to  a  point  opposite  the  fleet,  at  midnight,  and  sent  a  note  to  Porter,  telling 
him  of  his  fears,  and  urging  him  to  put  his  vessels  in  condition,  by  lightening 
them,  to  pass  over  the  rapids.  This  was  not  done.  At  five  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  a  portion  of  the  dam  gave  way.  The  three  vessels  went  safely 
down  through  the  sluice  thus  made,  and  the  Iicxington,  the  only  one  ready, 
followed  with  equal  safety.  Had  all  been  ready,  the  whole  fleet  might  have 
passed  over  in  the  course  of  a  few  houre,  before  the  water  became  too  shal- 
low.' The  damage  to  the  dam  was  paitially  repaired.  It  was  also  strength- 
ened by  wing  dams,  aud,  on  the  12th  of  May,  when  it  was  completed,  aud 
the  vessels  above  had  been  lightened,  they  all  passed  into  the  deeper  water 
below  with  safety,  before  eight  o'clock  the  next  moi-nmg.  Then  Admiral 
Porter  wrote*  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  saying :  "  There 
'  '18M?*'  ^®*™8  *"  have  been  an  especial  Providence  looking  out  for  us,  in 
providing  a  man  [Colonel  Bailey]  equal  to  the  emergency.  .  .  . 
This  proposition  looked  like  madness,  and  the  best  engineers  ridiculed  it,  bat 
Colonel  Bailey  was  so  sanguine  of  success,  that  I  i-eqnested  General  Banks 
to  have  it  done." 

While  the  army  was  detained  at  Alexandria  on  account  of  the  fleet,  it 
was  i"e-enforced'  by  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  that  had  been 
''  garrisoning  ports  in  the  vicinity  of  Matagorda  Bay,  on  the  Texan 

coast*    They  were  led  by  General  John  A,  McClemand,  who  left  General 
Fitz-Henry  Warren  in  command  of  the  remainder  at  Matagorda.     These 
posts  had  been  evacuated  by  order  of  General  Grant ;  and  McClemand  was 
soon  followed  by  Warren,  who  likewise  ascended  the  Red    River,  nntO 
stopped  by  Confederate  batteries,  when  he  fell  back  to  the  remains  of  Fort 
de  Russy,  and  took  post  there.     Banks  had  also  received  a  dispatch  from 
Halleck,  in  the  name  of  General  Grant,  which  directed  the  modification  of 
previous  orders,  so  that  no  troops  should  "  be  withdrawn  from  operations 
against  Shreveport  and  on  the  Red  River."     But  it  was  too  late,  and  when 
the  fleet  was.  all  below  the  rapids,  and  found  the  back-water  of  the  then 
brimful  Mississippi,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant,  flowing  np  to  Alex- 
andria, and  thus  insuring  a  safe  passage  over  all  bars  below, 
^        orders  were  given '  for  the  army  to  move.    The  fleet  moved  like- 
wise, with  the  transports  laden  with  cotton,  which  had  been  captured  at 
prise  for  the  navy.'    Caution  marked  the  advance,  for  the  Confederates  were 
hovering  near,  and  swarming  on  the  banks  below.      A  week  before  tbt 
expedition  moved,  the  gun-boats  Signal  and  Covington,  convojring  the  trans- 
port Warren  down  the  river,  the  three  bearing  about  four  hun- 
'        dred  soldiers,  were  fired  upon"*  at  Dunn's  Bayou,  thirty  mil« 

■  0«iMnU  Banks'*  Bcport.  *  Bee  ptgelM 

>  Whaa  the  fleet  muved  ap  the  riTor,  Admiral  Porter  proclaimod  that  all  cotton  seized  within  a  leafw  tt 
that  river  sbonld  be  lawful  prize  for  the  naral  force  under  his  command.  There  was  but  little  upportaaKr  ftr 
rach  seizures  wliile  the  fleet  was  above  Alexandria ;  but  while  lying  there,  and  the  trmj  was  hani  ii  wai  c»- 
stmetlng  the  dam  fur  the  benefit  of  the  fleet,  the  Oovernment  wagons  were  kept  very  bnsj  bringing  In  the  tUfi* 
ftom  the  neighboring  plantations.  In  this  profitable  port  nf  the  public  service  the  officers  and  solilltn  of  tke 
army  had  no  share.  It  la  wtd  that  the  transports  were  so  laden  with  ootton,  that  there  was  no  nxm  (r  fk* 
ynlon  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  to  flee,  with  their  eUsets,  tnm  the  vengeanee  of  the  Conredent<», 
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below  Alexandria,  by  a  large  Confederate  force,  at  the  morning  twilight,  and 
were  so  badly  injured  that  the  Covington  was  abandoned  and  burnt,  and  the 
other  two  vessels  were  surrendered.  Of  the  soldiers,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  were  captured,  and  about  one  hundred  were  killed.  The  remainder 
took  to  the  shore  and  escaped.  Soon  afterward,  the  City  Belle,  with  a  little 
more  than  four  hundred  Ohio  troops,  was  captured  by  another  guerrilla 
party,  when  about  one-half  of  them  escaped. 

But  the  army  in  its  march  for  Simms'  Port  met  with  very  little  opposi- 
tion, excepting  by  a  considerable  force  of  Confederate  cavalry,  who,  at  day- 
break on  the  16th,  confronted  its  advance  at'Mansura,  near  Marksville, 
where  the  National  skirmishers  and  artillery,  after  pushing  the  foe  back 
across  an  open  prairie  to  a  wood,  kept  up  a  fire  for  about  three  hours,  until 
the  main  body  came  up.  A  battle-line  was  then  formed,  with  General 
Emory  and  his  forces  on  the  right,  and  General  A.  J.  Smith  and  his  com- 
mand on  the  left.  After  a  sharp  but  brief  struggle,  the  Confederates  were 
dispersed,  losing  a  number  of  men  by  capture.  Among  these  were  some  of 
the  prisoners  they  had  taken  on  the  Signal  and  Warren  some  days  before. 
That  evening  the  army  rea6hed  the  Atchafalaya  at  Simms'  Port,  where, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Bailey,  a  bridge,  more  than  six  hundred  yards 
long,  was  constructed  of  steamboats.  Over  it  the  wagon-train  passed  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  at  which  time  the  rear  of  the  army,  composed  of 
the  command  of  A.  J.  Smith,  was  attacked  at  Yellow  Bayou  by  a  Confed- 
erate force  under  Polignac.  He.  was  beaten  back  with  a  heavy  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  while  the  Nationals  lost  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  following  day  *  the  army 
crossed  the  Atchafalaya,  when  General  R  R.  S.  Canby,  who  had  '  ^^Z^ 
arrived  the  day  before,  assumed  the  command  of  Banks's  troops 
as  a  part  of  the  forces  of  the  Military  Division  of  West  Mississippi,  to  the 
charge  of  which  he  had  been  as- 
signed. General  Banks  then  hastened 
to  New  Orleans. 

General  Smith  returned  to  Mem- 
phis, stopping  on  his  way  up  the 
Mississippi  at  Sunny  side,  in  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  part  of  Arkansas, 
to  seek  a  reported  force  of  Confed- 
erates, under  Marmaduke,  who  had 
gathered  there  with  mischievous  in- 
tent. He  found  them,  three  thousand 
strong,  near  Columbia,  the  capital  of 
Chicot  County,  posted  across  a  bayou 
that  empties  into  Lake  Chicot.  He 
attacked  and  drove  them  away,  with 
a  loss  of  about  one  hundred  men. 
They  retreated  westward,  and  were 
no  more  seen  in  that  region.  Smith's  loss  was  about  ninety  men.  Admiral 
Porter,  meanwhile,  had  passed  quietly  down  the  Red  River,  nearly  parallel 
with  the  march  of  the  army,  and'resumed  the  duty  of  keeping  open  and  safe 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
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Let  ns  now  see  what  the  Seventh  Army  Corps,  under  General  Steele, 
was  doing  in  the  way  of  co-operation  with  the  Red  River  expedition  while 
it  was  in  progress.  General  Steele  was  at  his  head-quarters  at  Little  Rock 
when  that  expedition  moved.  On  the  23d  of  March' he  started 
southward,  on  the  military  road,  with  about  eight  thoasand 
troops,  horse  and  foot,  the  former  commanded  by  General  Carr.  On  the 
previous  day  General  Thayer,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Frontier,  left 
Fort  Smith  with  about  five  thousand  men,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  Steele 
at  Arkadelphia ;  and  Colonel  Clayton  marched  from  Pine  Bluff  ^ith  a  smill 
force  to  the  left  of  Steele,  in  the  direction  of  Camden,  a  place  held  and  weD 
fortified  by  the  Confederates.  That  was  Steele's  first  objective,  for  Sterling 
Price,  with  a  considerable  force,  was  holding  a  line  from  that  place  west- 
ward to  Washington,  the  capital  of  Hempstead  County.  It  was  necessary 
to  dispose  of  this  force  before  marching  toward  Shreveport. 

The  roads  were  so  wretched  that  the  junction  of  forces  could  not  be 
relied  upon,  and  Thayer  failed  to  join  Steele  at  Arkadelphia.  The  latter 
had  been  compelled  to  skirmish  at  the  crossings  of  streams  all  the  way  from 
Benton,  and  his  troops  were  somewhat  worn  by  fatigue,  but,  after  wailing 
two  days  for  Thayer,  he  pushed  on  in  the  direction  of  Washington,  for  the 
purpose  of  flanking  Camden,  and  drawing  Price  out  of  his  fortlfiraiioM 
there.  He  encountered  the  cavalry  of  Marmaduke  and  Cabell  at  almost 
every  step,  and  day  after  day  skirmished,  sometimes  lightly  and  Gometimei 
heavily,  with  them,  until  the  10th  of  April,  when  he  found  Price  in  strong 
force  across  his  path  at  Prairie  d'Anne,  not  far  from  Washington,  prepared 
to  make  a  decided  stand.  Steele  had  been  joined  by  Thayer,  and  he  readilT 
accepted  battle.  An  artillery  fight  ensued,  which  lasted  until  dark  The 
Confederates  made  a  desperate  attempt  in  the  darkness  to  capture  Steele's 
guns,  but  failed.  He  pushed  nearer  their  position  the  next  day,  and  at  the 
dawn  of  the  12th  attempted  to  turn  their  flank,  when  they  retreated  to 
Washington,  pursued  for  several  miles  by  cavalry. 

Steele  now  heard  of  the  disaster  to  the  Union  troops  at  Sabine  Crow 
Roads,'  atid,  instead  of  pursuing  Price  toward  Washington,  turned  sharply 
toward  Camden.  The  Confederates  quickly  perceived  his  purpose,  and, 
stimulated  to  stronger  action  by  the  news  from  Western  Loubiana,  they 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  save  Camden  from  Steele's  grasp.  While  his  army 
was  corduroying  Bogue  bottom,  one  of  the  worst  in  the  State,  his  rear, 
under  Thayer,  was  strongly  attacked  by  General  Dockery.  The  Confed- 
erates were  repulsed,  and  -the  army  moved  on,  but  to  find  itself  confronted 
by  Cabell  and  Shelby.  These  were  driven  from  position  to  pos- 
tion,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  15th'  the  National  troops  entered 
Camden. 

Although  Steele  was  in  a  strong  place,  and  supplies  could  be  easBy 

obtained  by  way  of  the  Washita,  he  found  Camden  to  be  an  uncomfortaWe 

and  dangerous  post.    The  Confederates  were  swarming  thickly  around  him, 

for  there  was  no  occasion  for  their  employment  in  the  direction  of  the  Red 

.River.    Three  days  after  his  arrival  they  attacked  and  captured' 

■  ^  a  forage  train,  little  more  than  a  dozen  miles  from  the  UnicB 
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lines,  by  vhich  Steele  lost  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  four  guns.  Tliia 
was  followed  by  another  disaster,  five  days  later,  when  the  escort  of  a  supply- 
train,  which  had  come  down  from  Little  Rock,  and  was  retam- 
'  ^fsM.**'  ^"S  empty,  was  attacked  *  twelve  miles  from  Camden  by  Shelby's 
cavalry.  The  escort  consisted  of  a  brigade  of  infantry,  four 
guns,  and  a  small  cavalry  force,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Drake, 
of  the  Seventy-seventh  Ohio.  The  assailants  were  beaten  off,  and  the  train 
and  escort  pressed  on,  until  again  attacked,  as  it  emerged  from  a  swamp  at 
Marks's  Mill,  by  an  overwhelming  force  under  General  Fagan.  A  desperate 
fight  ensued  between  his  force  and  the  Forty-third  Indiana  and  Thirty-sixth 
Ohio,  until  Drake  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  Confederates-  had  wedged 
in  between  the  troops  in  conflict  and  the  Seventy-seventh  Ohio,  guarding 
the  rear  of  the  train,  when  all  were  compelled  to  surrender.  The  National 
loss  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  negro  senants  of  the  ofiicers 
were  butchered  after  the  surrender.  The  Confederate  loss  was  estimated  at 
full  six  hundred. 

Steele  now  felt  it  necessary  to  retreat  to  Little  Rock,  for  he  was  informed 
that  Fagan  was  marching  on  that  place,  and  that  £.  Kirby  Smith  had 
heavily  re-enforced  Price.  He  accordingly  threw  his  army  across  the. 
Washita  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  April,  and  at  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing began  a  retreat  by  way  of  Princeton  and  Jenkinson's  Ferrj',  on  the 
Sabine  River.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  attacked '  by  an  ovct- 
''  whelming  force,  led  by  Kirby  Smith  in  person.     Steele's  troops 

were,  nearly  famished,  having  eaten  but  little  since  they  left  Camden,  and 
were  exceedingly  weary.  A  part  of  them  had  already  crossed  the  rive-, 
when  the  foe  struck  the  Thirty-third  Iowa,  Colonel  Mackey,  covering  tke 
rear,  a  very  heavy  blow.  The  Fiftieth  Indiana  pressed  forward  to  its  aid, 
when  both  were  pushed  back  behind  the  Ninth  Wisconsin  and  Twenty-ninth 
Iowa.  These  were  then  ftiriously  assailed,  when  all  the  troops  yet  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  were  ordered  up,  and  a  most  sanguinary  battle 
ensued,  in  which  General  S.  A.  Rice  was  in  immediate  command  of  the 
Nationals. 

Three  times  the  Confederates  charged  heavily,  and  were  repulsed  eadi 
time.  Then  they  threatened  the  National  right  flank,  when  the  Forty-third 
Illinois  and  a  part  of  the  Fortieth  Iowa  dashed  across  a  swollen,  miiy 
stream,  and  drove  the  enemy  back.  The  latter  then  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  crush  the  left  and  center.  They  turned  the  extreme  left,  h^  bj 
the  Thirty-third  Iowa,  whose  ammunition  had  given  out,  when  four  MV- 
panies  of  the  Fortieth  Iowa,  led  by  Colonel  Garrett,  hastened  to  its  ntpptft, 
formed  under  a  tremendous  fire,  and  restored  the  line,  when  it  pressed  V^ 
ward,  and  for  a  full  hour  drove  the  Confederates  steadily  back.  It  whs 
fight  by  infantry  alone,  and  at  noon  the  Nationals  had  gained  a  complete 
victory.  Tlien  they  crossed  the  river  leisurely,  and  moved  on  toward  Little 
Rock,  leaving  only  a  burial  party  behind.  These  the  Confederates  captured, 
and  then  claimed  a  victory  in  The  Battle  op  Jenkikson's  Feret.  In  that 
straggle  the  Confederates  tost  over  three  thousand  men,  including  three 
general  officers.  The  Toss  of  the  Nationals  was  seven  hundred  killed  and 
wounded. 

Steele  pressed  on  toward  Little  Rock  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  prevent 
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its  capture  by  Fagan,  and  succeeded.  It  was  a  terrible  march  from  Jenkins's 
Ferry,  over  the  swampy  country,  the  half-famished  men  dragging,  cannon  and 
caissons  over  corduroy  roads  they  had  made  for  the  purpose,  for  the  animals 
were  so  exhausted  that  they  could  not  draw  even  the  wagons,  which  had  to 
be  destroyed,  A  supply-train  met  them,  and  on  the  .2d  of  May  the  broken 
and  dispirited  troops  entered  Little  Rock. 

So  ended,  in  all  its  parts,  the  disastrous  campaign  against  Shreveport. 
Its  result  caused  much  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction ;  and  General 
Banks  was  specially  blamed  for  not  pressing  forward  after  his  victory  at 
Pleasant  Hill.  The  narrative  here  given,  drawn  from  authentic  sources,'  and 
the  reasons  offered  by  General  Banks  in  his  report,  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  his 
sufficient  justification  in  the  judgment  of  candid  observers.*  He  was  nowise 
responsible  for  the  radically  defective  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  his  troops 
evidently  did  all  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

'  The  nnthorltlet  from  which  the  facts  of  this  narratlr«  have  been  chiefly  derlred,  are  the  Reports  of  Genaral 
Banks  .in<1  his  sobordlnstes;  of  Admiral  Porter  and  bis  sabordinates ;  of  the  Confederate  Oeneral  £.  Rirby 
Smith  and  his  subordinates:  the  narratives  of  newspaper  correspondents,  and  the  roanaserlpt  diaries  of 
Oeneral  T.  Kllby  Smith  anil  Brevet  Rri^ler-Oenerol  Oeorge  Bernard  Drslie.  The  latter  was  the  Adjatsnt- 
OoBeral  of  Banlcs's  forces  engaged  In  the  Bed  Kiver  expedition,  and,  at  the  request  cf  the  writer,  kindly  Air- 
nlsl^eii  liini  with  a  copy  of  his  diary. 

*  The  chief  reasons  nffered  were :  (1.)  The  dlfflcalty  In  bringing  his  trains  on  the  ma>1  toward  Orand  Eeor* 
in  time  to  morn  qnlckly  after  the  flying  Confederates ;  (1)  A  lack  of  water  for  man  or  beast  in  that  rvgion^ 
exciting  such  as  the  wells  affonled ;  (3.)  The  fact  that  all  surplas  ammunition  and  supplies  of  the  army  were 
on  board  the  transports  sent  up  to  hnszy  Bayou,  and  the  impossibility  of  knowing  whether  these  hail  reachnl 
th«ir  destination;  (4.)  The  falling  of  the  river,  which  imperiled  the  nnral  part  of  the  expedition;  and  (5.)  The 
rei>ort  ora  scouting  party,  on  tliedayof  the  battle,  that  no  tidings  could  behetu*dof  the  fleet  **  These  considera- 
t1->ns,**  said  Banks,  **thc  absolute  deprivation  of  watbr  for  man  nr  beast,  the  exbaustl'ni  of  rntiuns,  and  the 
bilors  to  eflect  a  connection  with  the  fleet  on  the  river,  made  it  noeeiunrv  for  the  .nrriiy.  although  victiiriuus  in 
ibe  struggle  through  which  it  had  Just  passed,  to  retreat  to  a  |iulnt  whi'r^'  it  w«mli!  be  certiiin  of  coi)imnnlcatlT>g 
with  the  fleet,  and  where  it  would  have  an  opportunity  f(»r  ri>organizaliou.  The  shattered  condition  uf  the 
Thirteenth  Army  Corps  and  tiie  cavalry  made  litis  ■ndisprusable." 
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CHAPTER    X. 

THE  IJIST  INVASIOW  OF  MlS80nRI.— EVENTS  IN  EAST  TENNESSEE.— PEEPAKATIOSS  FOl 
THE  ADVANCE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAa 

|IIE  failure  of  the  Red  River  expedition,  and  the  expnldoti 
of  Steele  from  the  country  below  the  Arkansas  River, 
by  which  two-thirds  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  was  giveii 
ap  to  tho  Confederates,  had  a  disastrous  effect  npon  tlx 
Union  cause  and  people  in  that  State,  where  the  restoc 
tion  of  civil  power  in  loyal  hands,  amply  sostained  h; 
the  military,  had  been,  it  was  believed,  made  permanent' 
•The  dream  of  security  was  now  dispelled.  Steele  was  placed  on  the  defensve 
at  the  State  capital,  and  the  Confederates  everywhere  showed,  by  their  bold- 
ness and  activity,  a  determination  to  repossess  the  State,  if  possible.  Their 
cavalry  roamed  at  will  over  all  the  region  below  the  Arkansas,  after  Stwfc 
retreated  to  Little  Rock,  plundering  and  overawing  the  Unionists.  Nor  M 
,  they  confine  themselves  to  that  region.     Late  in  June  *  Shelbj, 

with  a  considerable  body  of  Confederate  cavalry,  dashed  saw 
the  Arkansas  eastward  of  Little  Rock,  and  pushed  on  to  the  White  Rive, 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Arkansas  County,  where  they  were  attacked  »ad 
thrown  back,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Charles,  by  four  regiments  under  Gencn; 
Carr,  with  a  loss  of  about  four  hundred  men,  of  whom  two  hundred  weR 
made  prisoners.     Carr's  loss'was  about  two  hundred.    Shelby  was  speefily 
re-enforced  by  Marmaduke,  when  Carr  was  pushed  northward  to  Clarendwi, 
when  he,  in  turn,  was  re-enforced,  and  the  Confederates  retreated  southwuA 
This  bold  movement  was  followed  by  others  in  that  section  of  the  St»tf. 
In  July  about  four  hundred  colored  troops,  led  by  Colonel  W.  S.  Broob. 
went  up  the  country  a  short  distance  from  Helena,  when  tkey 
were  attacked'  by  a  heavier  force  under  General  Dobbins,    fot- 
tunately,  Major  Carmichael  was  then  p.issing  down  the  Mississippi  on » 
steamer,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Fifteenth  Illinois  Cavalry,  *>i 

■  The  occniiatlon  of  Llttlo  Ruck  bf  Oencral  Stcelo  tn  the  aqtnmn  of  1808,  and  the  seemliK  K^iiiiji««l^ 

the  Confedemt4^8  In  the  neceoslty  of  giving  np  the  8tat«  to  National  rnle,  emboldened  the  Unionists,  vbo  IbEt 

met,  by  delegates,  In  s  State  Constitutional  ConTentiim,'  at  Little  Rock,  In  which  tartr-n' 

•  .Tan.  8.       of  the  flfty-ftrar  conntlcs  In  the  Stnto  were  reiicesonted.    A  State  Constltntlon  was  frwinL 

whereby  slavery  was  forever  prohibited.    Issao  C.  Mnrpby.  the  only  stanch  TJnlonisl  !■  ** 

Secession  Convention  of  that  State  [seo  page  4T4,  Tolame  I.],  was  chosen  Provlstonsl  G«»««« 

'  Jan.  a.       and  duly  Inaognratcd,'  with  C.  0.  Bliss  Llentenant-Governor,  and  R.  J.  T.  White  SecrelBj* 

State.    The  Constltntton  was  ratified  •  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State,  there  belof  11"^. 

*  March  14.     In  fovor  of  It,  and  only  226  against  It.    Representatives  In  Congress  and  State  offleert  m** 

chosen  under  It, and  the  Legislature  elected  /  United  States  Senators.     By  every  nsosl  ftmlb 

/  .Vprll  25.      State  was  restored  to  Its  pro[>er  situation  In  the  Union,  In  partial  accordance  with  the  temi  f^ 

the  President's  Proclamatlim.    Bee  page  282.    Such  waa  Its  position  when  the  mllitsiy  |>»" 

of  i'n2  9tivemment  began  lo  wane,  at  the  dose  uf  May. 
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hearing  the  firing,  he  landed  and  hastened  in  the  direction  of  its  sounds.' 
lie  found  Brooks  and  tus  men  gallantly  fighting  double  their  number,  so, 
with  his  followers,  he  dashed  through  the  Confederate  lines,  joined  the  col- 
ored troops,  and  assisted  them  in  repulsing  their  assailants.     Colonel  Brooks 
was  killed,  and  fifty  of  his  men  were  slain  or  wounded.'    The  foe  had  lost 
more.    The  Union  troops  fell  back  to  Helena,  followed  some  distance  by 
Dobbins.    At  about  the  same  time  fifteen  hundred  Confederates 
surprised*  an  outpost  of  Fort  Smith,  on  the  border  of  the  Indian     '  ''°^^' 
country,  which  was  held  by  two  hundred  of  the  Fifth  Kansas, 
under  Captain  Mefibrd.     After  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  he  lost  twenty-five 
men.  Captain  Mefibrd  was  compelled  to  surrender.     The  Confederates  lost 
thirty-two  killed  and  wounded.    Less  than  a  month  later,  Shelby,  with 
about  two  thousand  men,  struck*  the  line  of  the  railway  between 
Duvall's  Bluff  and  Little  Rock,  and  captured  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Fifty-fourth  Illinois,  who  were  guarding  it  at  three  points.    Guerrillas 
hovered  in  large  numbers  around  Little  Rock  and  other  places,  making  comr 
munications  between  the  military  |>0Rts  duigerous,  and  requiring  heavy  escort 
daty,  which  wore  down  men  and  horses.     Gradually  several  of  these  posts 
were  abandoned,  and  at  the  close  of  1864  only  Helena,  Pine,  and  DuvalPs 
Bluffs,  Little  Rock,  Van  Buren,  Fort  Smith,. and  one  or  two  other  posts  in 
that  region,  vrere  held  by  the  National  troops.    These  being  insufficient  to 
protect  the   Unionists  of  the   Commonwealth,  they  became  disheartened, 
silent,  and  inactive,  for  the  guerrillas,  who  roamed  over  the  State,  dealt 
vengeance  upon  these  "  traitors  "  and  "  renegades,"  as  they  called  them. 

General  Steele,  like  other  old  oflcers  of  the  regular  army,  was  opposed 
to  the  emancipation  policy  of  the  Government,  and  his  alleged  symptfthy 
with  the  slave-holding  Oligarchy  of  Arkansas  made  the  army*  under  his 
command  a  feeble  instrument  in  upholding  the  National  cause  in  that  State. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  at  the  close  of  1864,  that  Commonwealth  was 
practically  surrendered  to  the  Confederates.  The  disloyal  Gov-  ■ 
emor  called  a  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  met  at  Wash- 
in^on,'  and  chose  a  Senator  (A.  P.  Garland)  to  represent  the  State  in  the 
"  Congress  "  at  Richmond.  . 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  Arkansas  was  favorable  to  a  long-contemplated 
seheme  of  invasion  of  Missouri,  by  her  recreant  son,  General  Sterling  Price, 
which  had  both  a  military  and  political  object  in  view,  and,  when  nnder- 
taken,  might  have  been  most  disastrous. to  the  National  cause  but  for  the 
sleepless  vigilance  of  General  Rosecrans,  who,  late  in  January,  had  arrived  * 
at  St.  Louis  as  commander  of  the  Department  of  Missouri.  ^ 
He  soon  discovered  that  the  State  was  seriously  menaced  by 
openly  armed  foes  on  one  side,  and  by  hidden  and  malignant  ones  on  the 
other,  and  within  its  bosom,  in  the  form  of  secret  associations,  known  as 
*•  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,"  and  "  American  Knights,"  or  "  Sons  of 
Iiiberty." '  He  employed  competent  and  trustworthy  spies,  who  reported 
that  these  secret  organizations  were  numerous  and  powerful ;  that  they  were 
preparing  to  join  Price,  when  he  should  invade  Missouri,  in  numbers  not  less 
than  twenty-three  thonsand  strong,  each  man  of  whom  was  sworn  to  perform 

-  •  SeopnpB(<9l 
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biB  part  of  the  drama,  which  contemplated  also  an  invasion  of  the  Xorthvest, 
and  a  formidable  uprising  there  of  the  sympathizers  with  the  Confederate 
.  cause.  They  reported  that  General  Pt-ice  was  the  "  Grand  Commander  "  of 
the  Missouri  and  Southern  members  of  these  secret  leagues,  and  that  C  L 
Vallandigham  was  the  Grand  Commander  of  the  Northern  members,  coat- 
posed  of  the  general  and  local  leaders  of  the  Peace  Faction,  and  their  dap«. 
It  was  also  reported  that  Vallandigham  was  to  enter  Ohio  boldly  from  Cm- 
ada,  to  take  part  in  the  Democratic  Convention  for  nominating  a  candidate 
for  President,  which  was  to  meet  at  Chicago.  It  was  also  discovered  tint 
arms  were  extensively  coming  into  the  Stiate,  and  distributed  secretly  amo^ 
the  sympathizers  with  the  rebellion ;  and  it  was  evident  to  the  general  tint 
over  the  Union  cause  in  that  region  great  peril  was  impending. 

Rosecrans  promptly  laid  before  the  Government  the  information  he  had 
gathered,  and  asked  for  re-enforcements.  Instead  of  complying  with  lib 
request,  an  officer  (General  Hunt)  was  sent  to  Missouri,  who  made  a  tour  of 
observation  in  the  State,  and  reported  that  Rosecrans  was  unduly  alarmed. 
"Hie  latter  continued  his  investigations,  and  obtained  positive  information 
that  danger  was  great  and  near.  One  of  his  spies  visited  the  lodges  of  the 
secret  associations,  and  ascertained  that  measures  had  been  taken  for  com- 
mencing the  revolution  in  St.  Louis  by  murdering  the  Plvvost  Marshal,  xad 
seizing  the  Department  head-quarters.  On  the  strength  of  testimony  thos 
obtained,  h^  arrested  the  Belgian  consul  at  St.  Louis,  who  was  the  *^Stste 
commander"  of  these  disloyal  citizens,  together  with  his  deputy,  secretary, 
**  lecturer,"  and  abont  forty  members.  The  still  incredulous  GovemraeBt 
ordered  their  release.  Rosecrans,  satisfied  of  danger,  did  not  comply,  but 
sent  such  information  to  Washington  that  the  Government,  oonvineed  that 
he  was  ri^t,  approved  his  course,  and  countermanded  the  order.  No  doubt 
the  vigilance  and  firmness  of  Rosecrans  at  that  time  was  of  incalcuiaUe 
service  to  the  National  cause. 

In  the  mean  time  Price  and  his  friends,  in  and  out  of  his  army,  were  pre- 
paring to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  drama  of  invasion  and  revolution.     The 
circumstances  were  favorable.    Missouri  had  been  stripped  of  troops  ibr  serv- 
ice elsewhere.     The  secessionists  and  guerrillas,  were  bold,- especially  in  the 
western  and  the  river  counties  of  Missouri.     These  had  been  watched  witk 
keen  eyes,  and  the  movements  of  the  Confederates  in  Arkansas  were  under 
the  vigilant  scrutiny  of  General  Washbume,  at  Memphis,  vii» 
*  "isM*"     g*ve'  Rosecrans  the  first  clear  note  of  warning  concerning  a  ced- 
ing invasion.     He  informed  him  that  General   Shelby  was  at 
Batesville,  in  Northern  Arkansas,  waiting  for  Price  to  join  him,  when  tfce 
invasion  would  begin.     Rosecrans  sent  the  information  to  Washington,  xai 
Halleck  telegraphed  to  Cairo,  directing  A.  J.  Smith,  then  ascending  the  JEf- 
sissippi  with  about  six  thousand  troops,  infantry  and  cavalry,  destined  to 
re-enforce  Sherman  in  Northern  Georgia,  to  be  halted  there,  and,  with  bs 
command,  be  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  re-enforce  Rosecrans.     This  strengtheninf 
^  of  the  troops  in  Missouri  was  timely,  for  Price  soon  crowed  tfce 

Arkansas  River,'  joined  Shelby,  and,  with  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  entered  Southeastern  Missouri  between  the  Big  Black  and  St. 
Francis  rivers,  and  pushed  on  to  Pilot  Knob,  more  than  half  way  to  St  Looa 
.from  the  Arkansas  border,  almost  without  a  show  of  opposition. 
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Rosecrans  had  ooly  about  six  thousand  five  hundred  mounted  meu  in  his 
Department  when  this  formidable  invasion  began,  and  these  were  scattered 
over  a  country  four  hundred  miles  in  length  and  three  hundred  in  breadth, 
with  only  a  partially  organized  in&ntry  force  and  dismounted  men,  guarding 
from  the  swarming  guerrillas  the  greater  depots,  such  as  Springfield,  Pilot 
Knob,  JefiTefson  City,  Rolla,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  railway  bridges.  These 
were  concentrated  as  quickly  as  possible  after  ascertaining  the  route  and 
destination  of  Price,  yet  so  swiflly  did  that  leader  move,  that  when  it  was 
seen  that  St  I-«uis.was  probably  his  first  and  chief  objective,  only  a  single, 
brigade  was  at  Pilot  Knob  (which  is  connected  with  the  former  place  by  a. 
mlway)  to  confront  him.  This  was  commanded  by  General-  Hugh  S. 
Ewing,*  who  had  for  defenses  only  a  little  fort  and  some  rude  earth-works. 
But  he  made  a  bold  stand,  fought  Price  and  his  ten  thousand  men  gallantly, 
with  his  little  force  of  twelve  hundred,  repulsed  two  assaults,  and  inflicted 
on  the  Confederates  a  loss  of  about  one  thousand  men.  His  own  loss  was 
about  two  hundred.  His  foe,  with  his  superior  force,  soon  took  positions  to 
.  command  his  entire  post,  so  Ewing  spiked  his  guns,  blew  up  his  magazine, 
and,  finding  his  chosen  line  of  retreat' northward,  by  way  of  Potosi,  blocked, 
fled  westward  during  the  night  toward  Rolla,  where  General  McNeil  was  in 
command,  and  had  just  been  re-eoforced  by  cavalry  under  General  Sandbom. 
At  Webster  he  turned  sharply  to  the  north,  and,  pushing  on,  struck  the 
Southwestern  railway  at  Harrison,  al^r  a  march  of  sixty  miles  in  thirty- 
nine  hours,  with  an  accumulating  encumbrance  of  refugees,  white  and  black. 
There  his  exhausted  troops  were  struck  by  a  heavy  force,  under  Shelby, 
which  liad  been  chasing  him.  Ewing's  ammunition  was  short,  but  he  held 
his  gix>und  for  thirty  hours,  when  the  Seventeenth  Illinois  Cavalry,  under 
Colonel  Beveridge,  sent  by  General  McNeil  teom  Rolla,  came  to  his  relief 
Shelby  was  driven  off,  and  Ewing  and  Beveridge  marched  leisurely  to 
Rolla. 

Ewing's  bold  stand  astonished  Price,  and  he  was  greatly  disappointed  by 
the  lack  of  the  promised  re-enforoements  pledged  by  the  "  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle,"  and  the  "Sons  of  Liberty."  The  hearts  of  most  of  these 
had  failed  at  the  critical  moment.  They  were  satisfied,  by  the  arrest  of  their 
"  State  Commander,"  that  Rosecrans  and  the  Government  were  fully  informed 
of  their  meditated  treason,  and  they  were  made  exceedinglytimid.  Instead 
of  seeing  an  uprising  of  "  at  least  twenty-three  thousand  Sons  of  Liberty," 
as  he  was  promised,  Price  received  but  few  recruits,  in  the  stealthiest  man- 
ner, and,  conscious  of  peril  in  his  farther  pathway  northward,  he  moved  with 
great  caution.  That  tardiness,  and  the  check  given  him  by  Ewing,  gave 
Rosecrans  time  to  concentrate  a  considerable  force  at  St.  Louis.  For  a  week 
the  Confederate  element  seemed  to  have  the  upper  hand,  and  guerrillas  and 
incendiaries  were  active  everywhere.  But  these  soon  showed  circumspec- 
tion, as  troops  poured  into  St.  Louis.  General  A.  J.  Smith's  infantry, 
between  four  and  five  thousand  strong,  were  there.  Soon  eight  regiments 
of  the  enrolled  militia  of  the  State'  arrived,  and  these  were  associated  with 


'  TiM  brigade  vaa  «omp«Md  of  the  I^arty-aemith  lIlMoari  Volontaer  Inbutry,  detaohmsnU  ot  the  Fint, 
Eeeoail,  and  TMrd  State  Mllltla,  and  the  Voarteenth  low*. 

»  Than  were  the  «r»t,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Tenth,  Elerenth,  Thirteenth,  ud  Sigbtieth  Begtmentk 
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six  regiments  of  Illinois  one  hundred  day^s'  men,'  whose  term  of  service  had 
expired,  but  who  patriotically  went  to  the  assistance  of  Rosecrans. 

Meanwhile,  the  troops  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State  were  coDcen- 
•  tratcd  at  the  capital,  Jefferson  City,  by  (Jeneral  Brown,  who  was  re-enforced 
by  General  Fisk  with  all  available  troops  north  of  the  Missouri  River.  The 
Union  citizens  in  that  region  cordially  co-operated  with  the  military-,  and 
before  Price  turned  his  face  in  that  direction,  the  capital  was  well  fortified. 
The  invader  advanced  by  way  of  Potosi  to  the  Meramec  River,  croBsed  ii, 
And  took  post  at  Richwood's,  within  forty  miles  of  St  Louis,  when,  after 
remaining  a  day  or  two,  and  evidently  satisfied  that  an  attempt  to  take  that 
city  would"  be  very  hazardous,  he  burned  the  bridge  at  Moselle,  and  then 
marched  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Jefferson  City,  followed  by  General  A. 
J.  Smith  and  his  entire  command. 

Price  burned  bridges  behind  hint,  to  impede  his  pursuers,  and  appeared 
before  the  Missouri  capital  on  the  7th  of  October,  just  after  Generab  McNal 
and  Sandbom,  with  all  the  mounted  men  they  could  muster,  had  reached 
there  by  a  forced  march  from  Rolla.  The  united  forces  made  a  garrison  of 
a  little  more  than  four  thousand  cavalry  and  less  than  three  thousand  infaat- 
ry.  A  slight  resistance  was  offered  to  Price  at  the  crossing  of  the  Littk 
Morcau  River,  four  or  five  miles  east  of  the  city,  when  the  opposers  M\ 
back,  and  the  Confederates  enveloped  the  town  in  a  line  semicircular  in  form 
and  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  the  wings  resting  on  the  Missouri.  Taking 
counsel  of  pradence,  after  looking  at  the  defenses  which  the  troops  of  Brova 
and  Fisk  and  the  strong  hands  of  the  citizens  had  thrown  up  in  the  space  of 
a  few  days,  the  invader  sent  his  trains  westward,  and  followed  with  his 
whole  army,  leaving  the  capital  untouched  by  his  guns. 

General  Pleasanton  arrived  at  Jefferson  City  on  the  day  after  Price  left 
it,  assumed  chief  conunand,  and  sent  General  Sandbom  with  his  cavalry  ia 
pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  with  instructions  to  delay  his  march,  so  that  Ge»enl 
Smith  might  overtake  him.  Sandbom  struck  his  rearguard  at  Versailles, 
and  ascertained  that  Price  was  marching  directly  on  Booneville  Shelby's 
cavalry  quickly  enveloped  Sandbom,  who  n>ade  a  timely  retreat,  and,  &llb^ 
back  a  short  distance  to  California,  was  overtaken  there  by  Smith's  cavalrr, 
under  Colonel  Catherwood,  with  needed  supplies.  In  the  mean  time  re-es- 
forccments  from  the  Nationals  were  coming  from  St  Louis.  General  Mower 
had  followed  Price  out  of  Arkansas,  and  struck  the  Mississippi  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  three  hundred  miles  in  the  spsKx  <d 
eighteen  days.  His  army  was  so  worn,  man  and  beast,  that  Rosecrans  seal 
steamboats  to  Cape  Girardeau  for  them,  and  they  were  taken  to  St  Lose, 
whence  the  infantry  w6re  conveyed  up  the  Missouri  on  steamers,  while  the 
cavalry,  fifteen  hundred  strong,  under  General  Winslow.  marched  to  Jefir 
son  City  by  land. 

Price  was  now  moving  toward  Kansas,  with  a  heavy  force,  in  purMuL 
The  National  cavalry,  with  Pleasanton  in  immediate  command,  led  in  tbe 
chase.  As  the  Confederates  marched  westward  they  found  more  sympa- 
thizers, and  became  bolder.     Price  sent  Shelby  across  the  Missouri  Riv^  at 

>  TtaeM  wen  the  One  Hundred  mi  Thlit7-ueond,  One  Hundred  and  TUitf-foofth.  Ob*  Bna4i«d  mt 
Thirty-eixtb,  One  Bnndted  ind  Tblrty-nlnlh,  One  Hundred  lad  Fortlctk,  *ad  On*  Hnndrad  ud  F«ft]r-«MM« 
EegtmcDtt, 
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Arrow  Rock,  to  strike  a  Union  force  at  Glasgow,  in  Howard  County.  After 
a  sharp  fight  for  several  hours,  he  captured  the  place,  with  its  defenders, 
under  Colonel  Harding,  composed  of  a  part  of  his  Forty-third  Missouri,  and 
nnall  detachments  of  the  Ninth  Missouri  militia  and  Seventeenth  Illinob 
Cavalry.  This  temerity  would  have  been  punished  by  a  serious,  if  not  fatal, 
blow  upon  Price's  main  body,  had  not  the  pursuing  General  Smith  been 
detained  at  the  Lamine  River,  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  railway 
bridge  at  the  crossing  ou  his  route.  There  he  was  overtaken  by  General 
Mower,  when,  with  a  few  days'  provisions,  and  in  light  marching  order,  he 
pushed  on  directly  westward,  toward  Warrensburg,  while  Pleasanton,  with 
his  cavalry,  including  those  under  Winslow,  was  sweeping  over  the  country 
north wanl  to  the  Missouri  River,  in  the  direction  of  Lexington,  which  Price's 
advance  reached  on.  the  20th  of  October.  Blunt,  who  had  come  out  of 
Kansas,  had  been  driven  back  to  Independence,  near  the  western  border  of 
Missouri,  by  Price,  and  the  ranks  of  the  latter  were  being  increased  by 
recruits. 

And  now  a  single  &l6e  step  of  the  pursuers  deprived  them  of  the  solid 
advantages  they  had  been  gaining.  Rosecrans,  at  St.  Louis,  not  fully  com- 
prehending the  importance  of  cutting  oflf  Price's  retreat  into  Arkansas, 
ordered  Pleasanton  (by  telegraph)  to  move  directly  on  Lexington,  and 
directed  Smith  to  abandon  his  westward  line  of  march  and  follow  Pleasanton 
io  the  direct  pursuit  of  Pric&  The  orders  were  obeyed,  and  the  game  was 
lost.  The  pursued,  burning  bridges  •  behind  him,  outstripped  his  pursuers. 
He  had  left  Lexington  when  Pleasanton's  advance,  under  McNeil  and  Sand- 
bom,  reached  that  place  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,'  and  was  .  ^ 
mdving  rapidly  westward.  -  At  Little  Blue  Creek  he  struck 
Blunt's  Kansas  troops,  then  under  General  Cnrtisj  who  had  just  assumed 
eommand  of  them.  After  a  sharp  contest  of  a  few  hours,.  Curtis,  hard 
pressed  on  front  and  fiank  by  a  superior  force,  fell  back  to  the  Big  Blue 
Creek,  where  he  took  a  strong  position  and  awaited  an  attack.  Meanwhile, 
Pleasanton,  with  all  his  cavalry,  had  pushed  on  aft«r  Price  with  great  vigor. 
When  he  reached  the  Little  Blue'  he  found  the  bridge  destroyed,  ,  „  .  „ 
and  the  Confederate  rear-guard  prepared  to  resist  his  passage 
with  strong  force.  They  were  soon  driven,  and  Pleasanton  pressed  on  to 
Ijidependence,  then  held  by  the  enemy.  He  captured  that  place  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  by  a  brilliant  charge,  by  which  he  drove  the  Confed- 
erates and  seized  two  of  their  guns. 

From  Independence  Pleasanton  sent  McNeil  with  his  cavalry  toward 
Little  Santa  F6,  to  intercept  Price's  retreat,  and  at  the  same  time  asked 
Rosecrans,  by  telegraph,  to  order  Smith  to  the  former  place.  Rosecrans 
did  so.  Meanwhile,  Pleasanton  pushed  vigorously  on  after  the  fugitives, 
and  on  the  following  morning  approached  the  Big  Blue,  where  he  found  the 
main  body  of  the  Confederates,  who  had  striven  in  vain,  the  day  before,  to 
drive  Curtis  from  his  position.  Pleasanton  fell  upon  them  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.'  A  sharp  struggle  ensued,  which  lasted  until  .(-^,^». 
past  noon,  when  the  Confederates  gave  way  and  fled  toward 
Little  Santa  F6,  closely  pursued  by  Pleasanton  and  Curtis.  On  the  same 
afternoon  Smith  readied  Independence,  with  nine  thousand  infantry  and 
five  batteries.    His  men  were  very  weary,  yet  they  were  moved  at  once 
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southward,  with  a  hope  that  they  might  strike  Price's  flank.  They  were  too 
late.  The  false  movement  in  departing  from  the  direct  westward  line  of 
march  was  now  painfully  evident  .  The  delay  occasioned  by  it  left  Price  a 
way  of  escape,  and  he  eagerly  accepted  it.  Instead  of  twenty-three  thoo- 
sand  recruits,  which  had  been  promised  him,  the  Confederate  leader  had 
not  received  over  six  thousand ;  and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  getting  o« 
of  Missouri,  and  beyond  the  grasp  of  his  pursuers,  as  quickly  as  poKibk. 
He  fled  irapidly  southward,  and  passed  into  Arkansas,  not,  however,  without 
receiving  some  parting  blows.  One  of  these  was  .given  by  Pleasanton  it 
•  OeL.  issi.  *^®  Marais  des  Cygnes,  where,  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th,'  he  opened  his  cannon  upon  the  camp  of  the  astoniditd 
fugitives.  Price  instantly  arose  and  fled,  and  was  followed  by  Pleasmtoa 
to  the  Little  Osage  River,  where  he  made  a  stand,  with  eight  guns  in  po» 
tion.  The  brigades  of  Benteen  and  Phillips,  of  Pleasanton's  command,  git 
Isntly  charged  upon  the  Confederate  lines,  captured  the  eight  guns  and  i 
thousand  men,  including  Generals  Marmaduke  and  Cabell,  and  five  colonek; 
also  many  small-arms,  wagons,  mules,  and  other  materials  of  war.  Sandbon 
now  came  up,  arid  then  Pleasanton  took  his  jaded  men  and  horses  to  Fort 
Scott  for  rest,  while  Smith  marched  his  wearied  troops  to  Hanisonvilk,  the 
capital  of  Cass  County,  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Kansas  troops,  with  Benteen's  brigade,  continued  the  pur8nit,fy- 
lowed  by  Sandbom's  cavalry.  They  drove  the  fugitives  whenever  they 
attempted  to  make  a  stand,  until  they  i-eached  Newtonia,  in  the  sonthwett 
comer  of  Missouri.  Price  was  then  moving  at  a  panic  pace,  strewing  the 
line  of  his  march  with  lihe  wrecks  of  wagons  and  other  materials  of  war, 
» o«  iv  broken  and  burnt.  He  turned  at  Newtonia  and  offered  b«ttk' 
He  was  gaining  decided  advantages,  when  Sandbom,  who  bad 
marched  one  hundred  and  two  miles  in  thirty^ix  hours,  came  up  and  assisted 
in  defeating  him.  Price  again  fled,  and  made  his  way  into  Western  ArkaoMi, 
followed  by  Curtis,  who  found '  Colonel  La  Rue,  who  was  ocea- 
pying  Fayetteville,  with  the  First  Arkansas  (Union)  Cavaby, 
closely  besieged  by  an  overwhelming  force.  Colonel  Brooks  had  surrounded 
the  post  with  two  thousand  Confederates,  whom  La  Rue  easily  kept  at  bay 
until  Pagan's  division  of  Price's  flying  army  came  to  his  assailant's  assistanot 
The  united  forces  were  carrying  on  the  siege  vigorously,  when  Curtis  came  ^ 
and  drove  off  the  Confederates,  with  heavy  loss  to  them  of  men  and  mate- 
rials. This  was  the  end  of  the  last  invasion  of  Missouri.  Price  went  out  of 
the  State  much  weaker  than  when  he  went  in,  while  the  total  loss  of  the 
Nationals,  in  oiBcers  and  private  soldiers,  during  his  invadon,  was  only 
three  himdred  and  forty-six.  And  his  exit  was  made  tinder  very  discoar 
aging  circumstances.  The  autumnal  elections  in  the  Free-labor  States  had 
gone  heavily  against  the  Opposition,  and  consequently  the  last  hope  of  the 
Confederates  of  securing  peace  and  independence  hy  the  aid  of  the  Peace 
Faction,  and  such  of  the  Opposition  party  as  were  willing  to  follow  then, 
faded  away.  Grant  was  then  closely  besieging  Petersburg  and  Richmond; 
Atlanta  ha4  been  captured  by  the  Nationals,  and  Sherman,  the  oonquerar, 
was  on  his  march  toward  the  sea;  and  everywhere  eastward  of  the  MieA- 
sippi  the  strength  of  the  Confederate  armies  and  the  moral  supports  of  the 
cause  of  the  Conspirators  were  ra{»dly  diminishing. 
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Let  as  now  tarn  oar  eyes  for  a  moment  eastward,  and  see  what  events 
of  importance  were  occurring  in  the  hilly  country  of  Central  and  £astem 
Kentacky  and  in  East  Tennessee,  before  we  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the 
great  campaigns  against  Richmond  and  Atlanta  which  Lieutenant-General 
Grant  oi^anized  after  his  i^pointment  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Armies 
of  the  Republic. 

On  the  retirement  of  Longstreet  from  Enoxrille'  and  his  withdrawal, 
toward  Virginia,  he  was  pursued  by  cavalry  under  Shackleford,  Wolford, 
Graham,  and  Foster,  into  Jefferson  County,  where,  near  Bean's  Station,  on 
the  Morristown  and  Cumberland  Gap  road,  he  turned*  sharply 
upon  his  pursuers.  A  brisk  conflict  was  kept  up  until  night,  *'^^*' 
when  the  Nationals  had  been  pushed  back  nearly  a  mile.  The 
contest  was  indecisive,  but  somewhat  sanguinary,  Shackleford,  who  was  in 
chief  command  of  the  pursuers,  losing  about  two  hundred  men.  Longstreet's 
loss,  it  was  computed,  was  much  greater.  He  sought,  during  the  struggle, 
to  strike  Shackleford  in  the  rear,  by  sending  a  force  down  the  left  bank  of 
the  Holston,  to  cross  at  Kelly's  Ford,  and  come  up  from  the  west.  The 
-vigilant  General  Ferrero  prevented  this  movement,  by  sending  General 
Humphrey  to  hold  that  ford.  Longstreet,  being  unable  to  follow  up  his 
advantage  acquired  at  Bean's  Station,  on  account  of  the  snow  and  cold,  a 
large  number  of  his  men  being  barefooted,  now  fell  bade  toward  Bull's 
Gap,  at  the  junction  of  the  Rogersville  branch  with  the  main  railway. 

General  Bumside  had  now  retired  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio,  which  was  assumed*  by  General  John  6.  Foster,  his     »]j^,. 
suocessor  in  North  Carolina.     The  first  event  of  much  import- 
ance that  occurred  after  Foster's  accession  and  the  affair  at  Bean's  Station, 
was  a  fight,'  between  Mossy  Creek  and  New  Market,  by  the     ^ 
National  advance  at  Knoxville,  under  General  S.  D.  Sturgis, 
with  an  estimated  force  of  nearly  six  thousand  Confederates,  under  the 
notorious  guerrilla  chief,  J.  H.  Morgan,  and  Martin  Armstrong.    The  Con- 
federates were  vanquished,  with  a  loss  never  reported,  but  estimated  at  fall 
three  hundred  men.     Sturgis's  loss  was  about  one  hundred.     At  the  same 
time,  Wheeler,  with  about  twelve  hundred  mounted  men,  had  come  up  from 
Georgia,  and  was  boldly  operating  between  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga,  his 
most  notable  achievement  being  an  attack''  upon  a  National  sup-     j,-^-^ 
ply-train,  near  Chai'lestown,  on  the  Hiawassec,  which  was  guard- 
ed by  only  one  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Siebert.     Of  course,  Wheeler 
easily  captured  the  train,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  hold  it,  for,  immediately 
after  the  seizure.  Colonel  Long  came  up  to  Siebert's  assistance,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  Cavalry  and  Colonel  Laibold's  Second 
Missouri  Infantry.     These,  with  Siebert's  men,  retook  the  train,  and  drove 
Wheeler  back,  with  a  loss  of  forty-one  killed  and  wounded  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  made  prisoners.    The  Union  loss  was  only-  sixteen. 

A  little  later,  when  Stui^s  was  occupying  Dandridge,  the  capital  of 
Jefferson  County,  he  was  atta^cked '  by  the  troops  of  Morgan  and 
Armstrong,  and  after  fighting  them  until  night,  and  breaking     '"^i^^ 
their  force  by  a  charge  led  by  Colonel  D.  M.  McCook,  fell  back 

■  See  page  ITiS. 
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to  Strawberry  PUin,  on  the  railway,  with  a  loss  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men.'  At  about  the  same  time  Gen»«l  Bobert  Yance  went  over  tli» 
Smoky  Mountain  from  North  Carolina,  into  Eaet  Tennessee,  with  about  four 
hundred  cavalry  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  It  was  a  most  perilous  mud), 
over  icy  roads.  Vance  left  the  bulk  of  his  force  at  the  foot  of  the  nioantun, 
and  led  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men  on  a  rcconnoissance  toward 
Sevierville,  south  of  Dandridga  On  the  way  he  heard  of  a  National  wsgon- 
train  moving  not  far  ofiT.     On  this  he  pounced'  in  a  fierce  charge, 

*  'i8M  *"     *'*^  captured  seventeen  wagons  and  twenty-six  men.    With  hit 

plunder  he  attempted  to  return  by  way  of  the  head  of  Cosbf 
Creek,  where,  on  the  following  morning,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  Fourth 
Illinois  Cavalry,  under  Major  Davidson,  who  thoroughly  dispersed  the  Cod- 
federates  and  captured  General  Vance,  with  a  part  of  his  stafT  and  about  a 
hundred  men,  and  recaptured  the  prisoners  and  wagons.  From  that  time 
until  the  close  of  January,  Sturgis  was  continually  menaced  by  Longstreet, 
who  appeared  to  be  determined  to  repossess  himself  of  Knoxville ;  but  hit 
movement  was  only  a  mask,  behind  which  his  army  soon  retired  into 
Virginia.' 

Morgan  and  his  men  lingered  in  East  Tennessee  about  four  months  after 
Longstreet  withdrew  into  Virginia.  His  numbers  were  comparatively  few, 
but  he  managed  to  so  magnify  them  as  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
National  forces  in  that  region.  Finally,  late  in  May,  when  Union  troope 
were  co-operating  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  its  movement  on 
Richmond,  and  were  making  their  way  into  Southwestern  Virginia  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  the  great  railway  communications  between  Lee  and 
Johnston,  Morgan,  who,  even  with  some  disjointed  cavalry  forces  «H)per«t- 
ing,  was  too  feeble  to  oppose  them,  was  sent  over  the  mountains  into  Kes- 
tucky  to  raid  through  that  State,  and,  if  possible,  divert  some  of  the  NatioBal 
forces  from  Southwestern  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee.  As  this  was  the 
last  important  raid  in  which  that  dashing  leader  was  engaged,  and  at  hi> 
career  was  brought  to  a  close  a  few  months  later,  when  he  disappeared  fioin 
the  scenes  of  the  great  drama,  we  will  here  anticipate  the  depending  order 
of  events  a  little,  and  trace  in  outline  a  record  of  Morgan's  most  notaUe 
experiences  during  the  summer  of  1864. 

'  The  coM  At  that  time  waA  inteiiso.  nnd  tho  soldiers  suffered  much  fur  vaDt  of  food  for  awhile.  The  mm 
had  nothing  but  shelter  tents,  and  their  clothing  wasneflrlj  vom  out;  mnd  yet,  in  this  condition,  with  paCiMM 
nndiminlsbed  by  tufftring,  these  htlf-naked,  half-starred  aaldlers,  w&oM  terms  of  serrlce  then  eiplre<,et<*^ 
fullj  ro-eollsted.    It  was  tho  history  of  Valley  Forge  repeated  at  Strawberry  Flatn. 

*  At  the  bcelnnlng  of  January,  1864,  some  spicy  but  conrteons  correapoadcnoe  occarred  betwvea  Cwuih 
Foster  and  Lonsstrcet,  concerning  the  clroulation  of  handbills  among  the  aoldlera  of  the  latter,  ooatsislaf  • 
copy  of  President  Llncoln^s  Amnesty  Proclamation.  See  poge  233.  It  was  having  a  powerful  effect,  snd  iMf- 
street  found  the  number  of  desertions  from  his  army  rapidly  increasing.  Whereupon  he  wrote  to  Foster,  iiylsi 
he  8npiK>sed  the  immediate  object  of  such  circulation  ^ras  to  Induce  desertions  and  win  his  men  to  the  taktsf  cfn 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Natir)nal  Government  He  suggested  that  it  would  be  more  proper  to  malce  any  cooM* 
nications  to  his  soldiers  on  the  subject  of  peace  and  reoooclllatlon  through  the  commanding  general,  rather  Itss 
by  bnndbllla.  Foster  replied  that  he  was  right  In  supposing  that  the  ol^t  of  the  handbills  was  to  iDdnn  Ml 
in  rebelliun  against  their  QuTerninent  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  become  good  citizens,  and  he  seottwest^ 
copies  of  the  Amnesty  Proclainoticin  to  Longslreet,  thot  ho  might  himself  In  accosdance  with  hll  own  i«S* 
tion,  show  his  desire  for  peace,  by  clivulating  thorn  among  his  officers  and  mm.  LiODgstraet  regarded  tUs  ■ 
'~  trifling  over  the  great  events  of  the  war,"  when  Foster  replied  by  communicating  thiongh  bini  to  U>  f*V 
the  tenna  npon  which  there  might  *  be  a  speedy  restoration  of  peace  thronghout  the  land,"  which  wis,  it  saV 
•tance.  absolute  submission  to  the  Natlooal  anthorlty.  Be  also  Inclosed  a  copy  of  mn  order,  wUcb  bs  hail  t'> 
compelled  to  Issue,  on  account  of  the  Itcqnent  capture  of  Confederates  In  the  National  anlform,  by  which  ttn* 
commanders  were  directed  to  shoot  dead  **an  rebel  officers  and  soldiers  wearing  the  nniform  of  the  riK<^ 
States  Army,  captorcd  In  Aitnre  within  oar  linaa." 
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At  the  close  of  May,  Morgan  entered  Kentucky  by  way  of  Pound  Gap,* 
with  about  twenty-iive  hundred  men,  indififerently  mounted.  He 
managed  to  evade  General  Bnrbridge,  who  was  in  that  region  *  ^^' 
with  a  strong  force,  contemplating  an  advance  into  Southwest- 
ern Virginia  in  co-operation  with  Crook  and  Averill,  who  were  to  march  up 
the  Kanawha,  in  the  direction  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Morgan  always  managed 
to  live  off  the  country  he  was  in ;  so  now  he  sent  men  ahead  to  seize  fresh 
horses  from  friends  or  foes,  and  by  that  means  his  followers  were  soon  so 
well  mounted  that  they  were  enabled  to  sweep  rapidly  through  the  eastern 
counties  of  Kentucky,  from  Johnson  to  Harrison,  by  way  of  Paintville  on 
the  west  fork  of  the  Big  Sandy,  through  Hazel  Green,  Owensville,  and  Mount 
Sterling,  to  Paris  and  Cynthiana,  in  the  richest  part  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  to  give  to  that  region  a  qew  claim  to  the  title  of  "the  dark  and 
bloody  ground."  He  c^tured  Mount  Sterling,  Paris,  Cynthiana,  and  Wil- 
liamstown,  almost  without  resistance ;  and  burnt  railway  trains,  stations,  and 
bridges,  tore  up  tracks,  and  plundered  without  fear,  for  the  troops  in  the 
path  of  his  desolation  were  too  few  or  feeble  to  cbeck  him.  His  men  were 
divided  into  raiding  parties,  and  one  of  these,  three  hundred  strong,  led  by 
Colonel  Giltner,  actually  pushed  General  Hobson,  with  twelve  hundred  well- 
armed  men,  into  a  bend  of  the  Licking  River,  in  Nicholas  County,  and  cap- 
tured him  and  his  troops. 

When  General  Bnrbridge  was  told  of  Morgan's  passage  of  the  mountains; 
he  started  promptly  in  pursuit,  and,  by  a  forced  march  of  ninety  miles,  sur- 
prised him  by  a  stout  blow'  at  Mount  Sterling,  which  sent  him 
bounding  forward.  With  a  part  of  his  force  the  guerrilla  pushed 
into  Lexington,  and  entering  it  just  past  midnight,  burned  the  railway  sta- 
tion there  and  other  property,  and  then  hurried  toward  Frankfort.  At  the 
same  time  another  portion  of  his  followers  set  fire  to  Cynthiana,  but  near 
there  Bnrbridge  struck  them  an  awfully  shattering  blow  while  they  were 
breakfasting.  That  blow  killed  or  wounded  three  hundred  of  them,  while 
four  hundred  men  were  made  prisoners,  and  a  thousand  horses  were  spoils 
for  th^  victors.  It  also  liberated  some  of  Hobson's  men.  Burbridge's  loss 
was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Morgan  was  amazed  and  bewildered  by  this  staggering  blow,  and,  with 
the  wreck  of  his  command,  he  reeled  back  into  Southwestern  Virginia,  and 
made  his  way  into  the  valley,  of  East  Tennessee.  There,  with  a  small  band, 
he  did  what  he  might  to  harass  the  Union  troops  in  that  region  and  distress 
the  loyal  inhabitants.  Finally,  early  in  September,  when  he  was  at  Green- 
ville, with  his  thin  brigade  lying  near,  his  force  was  assailed  by  troops 
under  General  Gillem.  These  made  a  forced  night  march  from  Bull's  Gap, 
sixteen  miles  distant.  The  Confederate's  were  surprised  and  driven  with  a 
loss  of  about  one  hundred  killed  and  seventy-five  wounded.  Morgan  and  a 
portion  of  his  staff  were  then  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Catherine  D.  Williams,  in 
jGreenville,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  Union  troops,  and  the  guerrilla 
leader  was  shot  dead  while  trying  to  escape. 

The  writer,  with  his  traveling  companions  already  mentioned  (Messrs. 
Dreer  and  Greble),  visited  Greenville  and  other  places  in  the  great  Valley 
of  East  Tennessee,  while  on  our  journey,  in  May,  1866,  from  the  scenes  of 
Shennafa's  Atlantic  campaigns,  into  Virginia,  to  visit  the  theater  of  the 
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simultaneous  campaign  against  Richmond.     Having  visited  the  prindpal 
{daces  of  conflict  between  Sherman  and  Johnston  on  our  way  to  Atlanu 
from  Chattanooga,  we  now  journeyed  back  without  halting  until  we  reached 
Cleveland,  the  place  of  junction  of  the  railways"  leading  into  the  valley  from 
Chattanooga  and  Dalton.     There,  at  a  little  cottage-like  inn,  embowered  in 
trees,  and  then  sweetly  perfumed  by  its  garden  of  roses,  we  spent  a  night 
and  part  of  a  day,  a  portion  of  tlie  time  with  Dr.  Hunt,  one  of  the  standi 
Unionists  and  patient  sufferers  of  East  Tennessee.     Cleveland  was  a  pleasant 
little  village  before  the  war,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  region,  bnt 
now  it  was  scarred  and  disfigured  by  the  ravages  of  the  demon  of  DiKord. 
Troops  of  both  parties  had  trampled  upon  all  its  pleasant  places.    Nearly 
seventy  thousand  were  there  at  one  time.     On  eminences  around  it  were 
earth- works  for  cannon  and>  the  shelter  of  troops;  and  upon  a  ridge  over- 
looking the  railway  station  was  the 
fine  brick  mansion  of  Mr.  Raht,  which 
General  Howard  used  as  head-quart«n 
when  he  was  there  with  his  corps. 

From  Cleveland  we  journeyed  to 
Knoxville  by  railway,  seeing  the  evi- 
dences of  the  recent  strife  everywhere 
along  the  line  of  its  track.  At  Charles- 
ton, where  the  railway  crosses  the 
Hiawassee,  we  saw  strong  earth-works, 
and  a  block-house  on  the  margin  of 
that  little  river,  so  beautiful  in  name 
and  appearance.  At  Loudon  these 
were  still  more  numerous  and  strong ;  and  some,  cast  up  by  the  soldiers  of 
both  parties,  were  seen  at  Lenoir  and  other  places,  between  the  Tennessee 
crossing  and  Knoxville.  That  region  is  extremely  fertile,  and  was  then  Cut 
recovering  its  former  beauty  and  fruitfhlness  under  the  hand  of  intelligent 
and  industrious  cultivators.  It  presented  a  great  contt'ast  to  the  region  in 
Georgia  between  Dalton  and  Atlanta,  which  was  yet  in  the  desolate  state  in 
which  Sherman  and  Johnston  had  left  it. 

At  Knoxville  we  were  the  guests  of  Governor  Brownlow,  whose  name 
and  deeds  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  Civil  War  in  Tennessee. 
His  house  was  the  abode  of  intellectual  cultuce  and  social  refinement,  and 
the  open-handed  hospitality  which  we  found  there  will  ever  form  one  of  the 
pleasantest  recollections  of  our  traveling  experience.  And  there  was  some- 
thing more  precious  than  intellectual  culture  and  social  refinement  under 
that  roof  It  was  abounding  patriotism  and  highest  moral  courage,  exhibited 
not  only  by  the  master  of  the  house,  but  by  all,  even  the  weakest  members  of 
it.  In  all  the  fiery  trials  of  the  Civil  War  to  which  that  household  was  sub- 
jected— when  the  father,  because  of  his  devotion  to  the  old  flag  of  his  coniy 
try,  was  hunted  like  a  wild  beast  in  the  mountains — the  wife,  and  sons  and 
daughters  kept  the  altar  fire  of  patriotism  burning  brightly  within  that  d  well^ 
ing.  The  National  flag  was  kept  waving  over  its  roof  in  defiance  of  the  scorn 
and  threatenings  of  traitors ;  and  when  a  company  was  sent  irom  a  Texas 
regiment  encamped  near  the  city,  to  haul  down  that  flag,  a  young  widowed 
daughter  of  Governor  Brownlow  (Mrs.  Sawyer,  afterward  Mrs.  Dr.  Boying- 
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ton),  appeared  on  the  street  porch  with  a  revolver  in  her  hand,  and  threatened 
to  shoot  the  first  man  who  should  attempt  the  sacrilege.  The  rude  rebels 
quailed,  parleyed,  and 
then  retreated ;  and 
over  that  dwelling  was 
seen  floating  jthe  last 
Union  flag  kept  alofl 
in  East  Tennessee  be- 
fore the  advent  of  Gen- 
eral Bumside. 

While  in  Knoxville 
we  visited  the  varions 
localities  of  interest  in 
and  around  that  city, 
accompanied  by  Colo- 
nel John  Bell  Brownlow,  then  editing  his  father's  newspaper,  the  KhoxviUe 
Whig,  and  also  by  several  young  Union  oflicers,  whose  courtesy  we  can 
never  forget.  On  the  morning  of  the  23d'  we  rode  to  the  rail- 
way  station,  behind  the  large,  stout,  black  family  horse  of  Gov- 
ernor Brownlow,  which  bore  General  McClellan  through  his  campaigns  in 
Western  Virginia ;  and  in  company  with  Colonel  Brownlow  and  Captain  A. 
W.  Walker,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  Union  scouts  in  East  Tennessee, 
we  journeyed  by  railway  to  Greenville,  near  which  occurred  many  events 
illustrative  of  the  patriotism  of  the  East  Tennesseans.  We  arrived  there 
toward  evening,  and  took  lodgings  at  the  hotel  of  Mr.  Malony,  who  told  ns 
that  he  was  a  fellow-craftsman,  and  rival  in  the  tailoring  business  in  that 
village,  of  Andrew  Johnson,  then  acting  President  of  the  United  States.' 
We  remained  there  until  the  next  evening,  gathering  up  information  con- 
cerning military  events  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  visiting  the  place  where  Union 
men  were  hung,*  and  the  spot  where  the  notorious  Morgan  was  killed  in 
the  vineyard  of  Mrs.  Williams.* 

<  Thi*  is  from  a  skcteh  nude  by  the  sathor  In  May,  186&  The  street  porch  alluded  to  In  the  text  Is  seen  at 
tta*  lh>nt  of  the  honae.  The  nearer  ballding  to  the  right  of  It,  partly  covered  br  a  high  fence,  was  used  by  Oov- 
rmor  Brotrnloer  for  his  library  and  atndy.  For  awblle,  when  the  Confederates  held  KnoxTille,  the  fttmlly  were 
abaent,  having  Joined  the  head  of  Ic  then  in  exile.  In  the  gmtiflcatlon  of  a  petty  spito  tovnrd  the  stanch  pat- 
Hot  General  E.  Kirby  Smith,  when  In  Knoxville,  stabled  a  pair  of  mnles  In  Dr.  Ilrownlow's  library.  When 
Bockner  was  holding  East  Tennessee,  at  the  time  Bnrnslde  entered  U  from  Kentucky,  ho  had  his  hoa<l*qnarters 
at  ^e  pleasant  faoase  of  the  nnfltnching  Unionist,  and  Member  of  the  National  Congrcsa,  Horaco  Mnynard,  on 
Main  Street. 

'  This  was  for  many  years  the  home  of  Andrew  Johnson,  and  the  phice  of  his  nsefbl  business  as  the  maker 
of  garments,  In  which,  it  is  said,  he  excelled,  and  was  consequently  prosperous.  While  In  Qreenville  we  were 
shown  his  family  Bihie,  In  which,  in  the  beantlful  handwriting  of  Valentine  Sevier,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  <>>urt, 
were  the  following  records: — 

**  Andrew  Johnson,  born  39th  I>cceml>er,  1307. 
"Eliza,  bis  wife,       bom   4th  September,  1  SI 0. 

"Married,  at  OreenvlUo,  by  Uonleoal  Lincoln.  Esq..  on  tho  17th  day  of  May.  1827.  Andrew  Johnson  to 
Eltin  McCardal." 

That  excellent  yonng  woman,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  tanjiht  her  husband,  aged  twenty  years,  to 
read  and  write.  From  that  bumble  sodal  position  he  rose  to  the  highest  public  one  In  the  gift  of  his  country- 
men. When  the  writer  was  at  Greenville,  Mr.  Johnson's  place  of  business  was  pointed  out  to  him.  It  had 
lately  been  repaired,  and  the  sign,  A.  Jonirsotr,  Taiix>b,  which  for  long  years  was  seen  over  the  door,  had  been 
Removed.  The  career  of  Its  occupant,  from  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  his  nspftal  pursuit  In  that  shop  at 
Oreenville.  and  his  offldal  life  and  Its  termination  In  the  Presidential  mansion  at  the  National  capital,  affords  » 
moat  striking  Illustration  of  the  admirable  workings  of  our  free  system  of  government 

>  See  page  39.  vninme  II. 

*  It  was  charged  by  the  CoDfederatcs  that  Morgan  was  killed  after  he  hail  aarrendered.    Tb»  was  a  moat 
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The  "whole  region  of  the  great  Valley  of  East  Tennessee,  eastward  as  well 
as  westward  of  Knoxville,  is  clustered  with  the  most  stirring  associatioiw  of 
the  Civil  War.  "We  passed  on  our  journey  .from  Knoxville,  Strawberrv 
Plain,  Bull's  Gap,  Blue  Springs,  and.  other  places  already  mentioned  k 
scenes  of  conflict ;  and  from  Greenville  to  Bristol,  on  the  borders  of  Virginis, 
such  notable  places  were  many.  Over  that  region  and  beyond  we  passed 
on "  the  night  of  the  24th  and  25th,'  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
^'  morning  were  at  Mount  Airy,  twenty-eight  hundred  feet  above 

the  Richmond  basin,  and  said  to  be  the  most  lofty  point  of  railway  travel 
in  the  United  States.  We  descended  into  the  rugged  valleys  eastward 
of  this  Appalachian  range,  and  then  ascended  the  western  gentle  slope 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  one  of  the  most  beantifiil  and  thoroughly  cultivated 
regions  in  the  world.  The  ravages  of  war  had  not  been  felt  just  there.  We 
descended  the  more  precipitous  side  •  of  that  lofty  range  into  the  fine  high 
valleys  around  the  upper  waters  of  the  James  River,  and  arrived  at  Lpch- 
burg  in  the  evening,  whence  we  traveled  the  next  day,  by  way  of  Charlottes 
ville  and  Gordonsville,  to  Richmond,'  the  track  of  the  more  direct  route  of 
railway  being  yet  in  ruins. 

Morgan's  raid  into  Kentucky-,  though  disastrous  to  his  immediate  com- 
mand, accomplished  its  object  in  a  degree,  for  it  drew  Bnrbridge,  as  we  have 

wrlooa  sccnsatlon,  and  raqnlnd  an  anthorltotlTe  denial,  for  the  rake  of  th«  fair  fame  of  the  Union  oHecn  at 
soldlera.  While  at  GreenTllle,  a  greater  portion  «f  the  vrlter'i  time  was  ooeapled  In  the  tBTMt<(Btleii  «f  tt> 
matter,  by  the  use  of  competent  wltneeaes,  and  the  following  Is  the  result: — 

Morgnn,  as  we  hare  observed,  was  at  OreenTille,  and  Qeneral  Qlllem,  then  his  direct  opponent,  vu  at  BilTt 
Gap.  See  page  288.  Morgan  made  his  head-qnarters  at  the  flne  honseof  Mrs.  WnUama,  with  blsstaC  Ostk 
night  of  the  8d  of  September,  on  his  return  ft*um  a  Tistt  to  his  wife  at  Abingdon,  In  Vli^nla,  he  nude  sfnap- 
mcnta  for  surprising  and  attacking  Glllem  at  Bull's  Gap  the  next  morning.  On  acecunt  of  rain  at  midDicbt  bi 
eonntermandcd  the  order,  and  retired  without  onj  suspicion  of  danger.  Dnring  that  stormjr  nigfat  pots  of  tn 
eoraponlcs  of  the  Thini  Tennessee  Cavalry,  under  Colonel  Colitmbns  Wllooz,  made  tbeir  way  to  Oraeiiilc, 
while  MorgaTi^s  brigade  was  lying  a  short  distance  iVom  the  town.  While  a  greater  portion  of  these  troops  wtn 
attacking  the  Confederates,  a  party  snrroanded  Mrs.  Williams's  house  at  seven  o'clock  in  ths  momlDf  (Septt*- 
ber  4),  and  the  cry  of  one  of  the  guards,  ^  Take  care,  Oeneral  MorganP  was  the  first  Intimation  givca  U»  go*- 
rllla  chief  that  d.inger  was  near.  Morgan  seised  bis  pistols,  declaring  be  would  die  before  he  would  samBdrr. 
and  fled  ont  of  the  house  Into  the  garden  without  his  coat.  ITo  first  run  under  the  Episcopfti  church,  baet  cf 
the  garden,  and  then,  breaking  the  paling  of  the  fence,  passed  tfamngfa  a  lot  and  soagbt  shelter  under  the  eW 
tavern  of  Colonel  Fry,  a  Unionist,  then  In  prison  by  order  of  Morgan.  In  his  flight  thns  for  h«  wis  accoapaaial 
by  Mi^or  Gassett,  of  his  staff.  Now,  fearing  Mrs.  Fry  might  report  his  wbereabonts,  be  left  the  tsven  sad 
leaped  over  a  fence  Into  the  vineyard  of  Mrs.  Williams  adjoining  her  garden.  He  was  called  apon  to  halt,  M 
reAised,  and  at  the  Junction  of  two  paths  In  the  vineyard,  while  crouehing  for  eonoealment  behind  a  gtajie-TiK 
be  was  sliot  by  Andrew  Campbell,  a  Union  soldier,  who  was  stationed  In  Market  Street,  near  by.  His  tai 
body  was  carried  Into  the  street  by  two  white  soldiers  and  two  enlured  men.  and  waa  finally  left  with  hii  Mcaii 
at  Mrs.  Williams's.  General  Olllcm  thongbt  It  best  to  retire  his  small  number  of  troops  on  aceonnt  rf.tti 
strength  of  Morgan's  brigade,  but,  on  the  approach  of  a  larger  body  of  Unionists,  the  Confederstes  fied  eistnf< 
pursued  five  or  six  miles  by  Llentenant-Oolonel  John  B.  Brownlow.  of  the  Ninth  Tennesne*  Osvaby.  with  > 
part  of  two  brigades. 

The  persons  from  whom  the  writer  received  the  snbstance  of  the  above  brief  aooonnt  of  Morgan's  tkalk 
were  Mrs.  Williams,  who  pointed  out  the  place  where  he  was  killed,  and  who  said  he  was  In  the  act  of  Oriif 
his  pistol  when  he  was  shot  through  the  heart;  Mary  Hunter,  fimnerly  a  slav«  of  Mrs.  Williams,  and  livisf  la 
a  house  at  the  comer  of  the  vineyard,  and  saw  the  whole  transaction ;  and  Mrs,  Lucy  Williams,  danghter^ls>lav 
of  Mrs.  Williams,  whose  sister  was  st  the  house  when  Morgan  left  It,  and  heard  him  say  he  wuald  never  be  takn 
alive.  Mrs.  Lucy  Williams  was  a  spirited  young  woman  from  Virginia,  and  tboroogbly  potriodc  Shi  gut 
the  Unionists  much  information  concernlog  the  movements  of  Morgan's  brigade;  and  under  theerroaeOTS 
impression  that  she  hod  betrayed  him  at  thla  time,  when  his  command  entered  Greenville  on  the  wltbdnvai 
«f  Glllem,  they  brought  a  halter  whenwlth  to  bang  her  on  a  pear-tree  near  the  place  of  their  chielV  dtslk. 
She  was  then  safe  from  harm,  in  Knoxville. 

Coincident  with  the  testimony  of  the  above  cited  witness,  waa  a  letter  written  the  next  day  to  Morgan's  wift 
by  C.  A.  Withers,  of  the  staff  of  the  guerrilla  chleC  In  which  he  says:  "Osneral  Morgan  was  killed  In  the  gsnkt 
of  Mrs.  Williams,  In  Greenilelil.  uhilt  mdtatoring  to  eteap*.  He  was  struck  in  the  center  of  his  bmst,  the 
hall  pa.»sinif  through  his  heoru"  It  is  stated  that  Morgan,  when  killed,  was  dressed  In  the  Ratlonsl  nnifom- 
t>re  KnoteaUl*  Whig,  September  14, 18(4. 

'  See  poge  485,  volume  IL 
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Been,  away  firom  the  combined  movement  upon  Southwestern  Virginia,  and 
gave  the  Confederates  time  to  strengthen  their  forces  in  that  direction, 
especially  along  the  line  of  the  great  railway.  Burbridge  remained  several 
weeks  in  Kentucky  after  his  expulsion  of  Morgan,  reorganizing  and  remount- 

,  ing  his  worn  army,  and  then,  late  in  September,  he  started  with  a  fresh  col- 
umn directly  for  the  salt  works  of  the  Confederates,  near  Abingdon,  in 
Washington  County,  Virginia,  to  destroy  them.    He  was  met  by 
a  heavy  force  under  Breckinridge,  and  after  a  sharp  conflict*  was     '  "J^** 
thrown  back,  with  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
His  ammunition  was  running  low,  so  he  retreated  that  night,  leaving  his 
wounded  to  the  care  of  his  foe. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  Breckinridge  soon  moved  into  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  threatened  Knoxville.     Meanwhile  General  Gillem  discovered  a 
Confederate  force  in  his  rear,  at  Morristown,  when  he  attacked     ^  „    ^ 
them  sudderily,'  routed  them,  and  inflicted  upon  them  a  loss  of 
foor  hundred  men  and  four  gnns.     Soon  aft«r  this  Breckinridge  moved  cau- 
tiously forward,  and  on  a  very  dark  night'  fell  suddenly  upon 
Gillem,  at  Bull's  Gap,  charged  gallantly  up  a  steep,  half-wooded 
hill  in  the  gloom,  drove  the  Nationals  from  their  intrenchments,  and  utterly 
routed  them.     Gillem  fell  back  to  Russellville,  where  he  was  again  attacked 
and  routed,  and  after  a  loss  of  his  battery,  train,  nearly  all  of  his  small-arms, 
thrown  away  by  his  soldiers  in  their  flight,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  he  fled  to  the  shelter  of  the  intrenchments  at  Knoxville.     Breckinridge 
pursued  him  as  far  as  Strawberry  Plain,  and  for  awhile  held  the  country 
eastward  of  that  point  in  subjection  to  the  Confederates. 

Other  military  movements  in  that  mountain  region  were  so  intimately 
connected  with,  and  auxiliary  to,  those  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  against 
Richmond,  that  we  will  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  events  of 
that  campaign  from  the  Rapid  Anna  to  the  James,  after  noticing  earlier 

.  movements  of  some  detachments  of  National  troops  on  the  flanks  and  rear 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

The  first  of  these  movements  which  attracted  much  attention  occurred 
early  in  February,  when  General  B.  F.  Butler,  then  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  lately  vacated  by  General  Fos- 
ter, planned  and  attempted  the  capture  of  Richmond,  and  the  release  of  the 
Union  prisoners  there,  by  a  sudden  descent  upon  it.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  a  diversion  in  favor  of  this  movement  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  when,  on  the  5th  of  February,'  a  column  of  cavalry  and  ^ 
infentry,  under  General  Wistar,  about  fifteen  hundred '  strong, 
pushed  rapidly  northward  from  New  Kent  Court-House  to  the  Chicka- 
bominy,  at  Bottom's  Bridge,  intending  to  cross  it  there,  General  Sedgwick, 
then  in  temporary  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  absence  of 
General  Meade,  made  the  diversion,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Washington, 
Ho  sent  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  across  the  Rapid  Anna  at  Elly's  Ford,  and 
Merritt's  at  Bamett's  Ford,  while  two  divisions  of  Hancock's  infantry  waded 
the  stream  at  Germania  Ford.  These  skirmished  sharply  with  the  Confed- 
erates, who  stood  unmoved  in  their  position,  and  when  the  prescribed  time 
for  the  execution  of  the  raid  had  expired,  these  troops  recrossed  the  Rapid 
-  Anna,  with  a  loss  of  about  two  hundred  men.     Wistar's  raid  was  fruitless, 
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owing  to  the  escape,  by  bribery,  of  a  culprit  from  prison,  wha  gave  tbe  Con- 
federates information  of  the  approaching  danger.  Wistar  found  Bottom'i 
Bridge  and  the  line  of  the  Chickahominy  too  strongly  guarded,  and  then 
appeared  too  many  evidences  of  strength  beyond  it  to  warrant  him  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  stream,  so  he  returned  to  New  Kent,  without  Ion, 
his  infantry  having  marched  eighty  miles  within  fifly-six  hours,  and  bit 
cavalry  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  fifty  hours. 

This  raid  was  followed  a  little  later  by  a  more  formidable  one  from  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  led  by  General  Kilpatrick.     Its  object  was  to  effect 
the  release  of  the  Union  captives  at  Richmond,  then  suflFering  terribly  bj 
cruelty  and  starvation  in  the  filthy  Libby  Prison,  and  more  horribly  oa 
bleak  Belle  Isle,  in  the  James  River,  in  front  of  Richmond — circumstances 
which  we  shall  consider  hereafter.     Kilpatrick  left  camp  at  three  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,'  with  five  thousand  cavalry,  picked  from  his  own 
'^m^     and  the  divisions  of  Merritt  and  Gregg,  and  crossing  the  R»piii 
Anna  at  Elly's  Ford,  swept  around  the  right  flank  of  Lee's  army, 
by  way  of  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  and  pushing  rapidly  toward  Rich- 
mond, struck  the  Virginia  Central  railway,  at  Beaver  Dara  Station,  on  tbe 

evening  of  the  29tli, 
where  he  had  his  fint 
serious  encounter  with 
the  Confederate!. 
While  small  psrtin 
were  out,  tearing  sp 

^k^^'^^^^^SSI^BBSflf^^^^^^'':^^Bi  the  road  and  destroy- 
ing public  property,  he 
was  attacked  by  sooie 
troops  that  came  up 
from  Richmond,  nndet 
5^^P^Kp(^WB^gjSW^S^^:'*Rj]^T>''"'"''  the   Maryland  trsitor, 

„uu.Bt*«  Bradley    T.    Johnson. 

These  he  defeated,  in  a 
sharp  skirmish,  when  he  struck  across  the  South  Anna,  and  cut  the  Fredw- 
icksburg  and  Richmond  railway  at  Kilby  Station.  This  accomplished,  he 
pushed  on  by  Ashland,  and  along  the  Brooks  turnpike,  and,  early 
on  the  first  day  of  March,*  halted  within  three  miles  and  a  half 
of  Richmond,  and  within  its  outer  line  of  fortifications,  at  which  the  Co»- 
federates  had  thrown  down  their  arms  and  then.fled  into  the  city. 

At  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  about  five  hundred  of  Kilpatrick's  btrt 
men,  led  by  Colonel  Ulric  Dahlgren,  a  dashing  young  officer,  and  son  of 
Admiral  Dahlgren,  then  before  Charleston,  diverged  from  the  main  oolmnn, 
for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  through  the  comitry  more  to  the  right,  by  war 
of  Frederickshall,  and  through  Louisa  and  Goochland  Counties,  to  the 
James  River,  above  Richmond,  where  they  intended  to  destroy  as  much  of 
the  James  River  canal  as  possible,  cross  the  stream,  and,  attacking  tfie  Con- 
federate capital  from  the  south   simultaneously  with  Kilpatrick's  assanh 


>  This  Is  tmm  »  skctab  msdsby  tbe  antbor  lmin*dl*t«lf  siter  tka  •naamlnii  at  RlflbmofHl  Is  Ai*''- ' 
tnim  the  high  bank  of  ths  Jamrs  BiTer,  near  the  Tndrfgar  Wntka,  loaklDg  aeroM  that  stma  soitkvwL 
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he  north,  release  the  prisoners  on  Belle  Isle.  Kilpatrick  listened 
'  for  the  sound  'of  Dahlgren's  guns,  but  hearing  nothing  from  his 
Eind  being  stoutly  opposed  when  attempting  to  push  through  the 


rrannauiom  Awxnis  ucmioicD. 


line  of  the  Richmond  fortifications,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  with- 
He  did  so,  after  &  severe  fight,  and  moving  along  the  road  toward 
nicsville,  bivouaclted  within  six  miles  of  Richmond.     Lai;e  in  the  even- 
VoL.  m.— 19 
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ing,  and  jast  as  the  wearied  troopers  were  falling  into  needed  slumber,  t'.ny 
were  called  to  action  by  the  summons  of  a  two-gun  battery  that  opened 
upon  them,  followed  by  a  sharp  charge.  The  assailants  were  quidly 
repulsed,  but  it  being  evident  that  little  repose  could  be  obtained  there, 
Kilpatrick's  column  moved  on,  crossed  the  Chickahominy,  and  pushed  fortk 
Pamunkey.  There  were  no  means  at  hand  for  passing  over  that  stream,  w 
the  raiders  moved  acToss  the  Richmond  and  York  River  railway,  not  lar 
from  White  House,  where  they  met  a  force  coming  up  from  New  Keit 
Court-House,  which  General  Butler  had  sent  to  the  aid  of  KilpatricL'  TTm 
far  Kilpatrick  had  been  pretty  hotly  pursued  by  the  Confederates,  witli 
whom  he  skirmished  frequently,  but  now  the  chase  was  at  an  end.  He  hi 
lost  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  during  the  raid,  and  gained  five  him-  . 
dred  prisoners  and  many  horses.  Although  he  failed  to  accomplish  his  miii 
object,  he  had  inflicted  a  serious  blow  upon  the  Confederates  m  the  deKt^l^ 
tion  of  railway  property  and  stores. 

Let  us  note  the  fortunes  of  the  less-favored  Dahlgren  and  his  mei>  mc»»- 
while.  After  destroying  the  railway  station  at  Frederickshall,  about  an  how 
after  General  Lee  had  passed  over  the  road,  he  moved  southward,  led  bj  a 
negro  guide,  who,  ignorantly  or  treacherously,  took  the  column  to  tlie  imtt 
River,  near  Goochland  Court-House,  instead  of  to  a  fording  place  nearer 
Richmond.  The.  exasperated  men,  believing  the  negro  to  liave  betrayed 
them,  hung  him  on  a  tree,  and  then  passed  on  down  the  north  side  of  tlit 
James,  somewhat  injuring  the  canal  on  the  way,  and  destroying  the  oat- 
buildings  of  the  farm  of  James  A.  Seddon,  then  Confedei-ate  "  Secretary  of 
War."  They  reached  the  outer  line  of  fortifications  around  Richmond,  oa 
the  northwest  side  of  the  city,  at  dark  on  the  2d  of  March,  while  rain »» 
falling  copiously,  and  carried  them,  but  were  met  by  such  an  overwbelmii^ 
force  when  they  approached  the  second  line,  that  they  were  speedily  repukd, 
with  loss.  With  the  remnant  of  his  force  Dahlgren  retreated  toward  tie 
Chickahominy,  annoyed  at  every  step,  for  Kilpatrick's  swoop  had  arouteJ 
the  Confederates  into  intense  action,  and  they  swarmed  around  the  pathway 
of  the  weaker  invader.  Dahlgren  and  about  a  hundred  of  his  horsemo 
became  separated  from  the  rest,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  3i' 
just  as  they  had  crossed  the  Mattapony  at  Dabney's  Ferry,  into 
King-and-Queen  County,  they  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  local  Confede- 
rate militia,  when  the  gallant  young  leader  of  the  troopers  was  shot  dai 
five  bullets  having  entered  his  body.  Several  others  were  killed,  and  neariy 
all  of  the  remainder  of  the  one  hundred  were  made  prisoners.  The  re«tof 
Daiilgren's  command  were  scattered,  and  made  their  way  to  the  Union  liies 
as  best  they  might. 

The  slayers  of  Dahlgren  acted  like  savages  in  the  treatment  of  his  deaii 
body,  and  the  alarmed,  mortified,  and  exasperated  Conspirators,  wh«if 
haughty  pride  had  been  deeply  wounded  by  this  invasion  of  their  Capital  bj 
a  handful  of  "  cowardly  Yankees,"  were  disposed  to  make  the  ninety  nnlbr- 
tunate  prisoners  captured  when  Dahlgren  was  killed,  to  feel  the  weight  of 
their  hatred  and  vengeance,  by  executing  the  whole  of  them.    It  was  t» 

■  TheM  consitted  of  t  brigade  of  colored  inlkotry,  1,000  ■trotc  onder  OoWnel  DDskin.  SOO  anliTi  •■''' 
Colooel  Bpe&r,  and  B«l^r*8  Rhode  I  Bland  Battery. 
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sidered  in  "cabinet"  meeting,  and  Seddon,  the  Confederate  "Secretary  of. 
War,"  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Lee,  asking  his  views  concerning  the  matter, 
in  which  he  said  the  contemplated  marder  had  "  the  sanction  of  the  Pretident 
[Davis],  the  Cabinet,  and  Oeneral  Bragg"*  General  Lee  had  a  good 
reason  for  not  sanctioning  such  a  proceeding  then,  for  his  own  son  was  a 
captive,  and  held  for  retaliation  whenever  any  Union  prisoner  should  be  put 
to  death,  and  the  plea  that  prevailed  against  it  was,  "  It  is  cruelty  to  Gen- 
eral Lee." 

The  Conspirators  were  also  ready  to  commit  a  still  more  diabolical  act, 
by  directing  Libby  Prison  to  be  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  with  its  crowd 
of  captives,  in  the  event  of  the  latter  attempting  to  escape.*  For  the  twofold 
purpose  of  "  firing  the  Southern  heart "  and  offering  to  mankind  some  justi- 
fication for  a  deed  so  revolting,  on  the  plea  of  retaliation,  the  Conspirators 
caused  to  be  published  what  purported  to  be  copies  of  papere  found  on  the 
person  of  Dahlgren,  comprising  an  address  to  his  men,  a  special  order  and 
memoranda,  in  which  it  was  avowed  that  the  object  of  the  expedition  was 
to  release  the  Union  prisoners,  and,  with  their  aid,  destroy  the  bridges  at 
Richmond  with  torpedoes  and  fire,  murder  "  Jefil  Davis  and  his  cabinet," 
and  bum  the  city.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Dahlgren  was  not  killed 
until  two  days  after  Winder  had  "  placed  in  readiness,"  according  to  the 
written  testimony  of  one  of  Seddon's  men,  just  cited,  the  powder  for  the 
massacre  of  the  Union  prisoners ;  so  the  plea  of  retaliation  fails.  It  was 
afterward  clearly  proven  that  the  papers  were  forgeries,  based  upon  instruc- 
tions and  orders  found  in  Dahlgren's  pocket,  which  in  letter  and  spirit  were 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  rules  and  usages  of  honorable  warfare.  This 
invention  of  the  Conspirators  availed  them  nothing.  It  only  added  another 
stain  to  the  black  character  of  the  rebellion,  and  with  the  relative  prepara- 
tions for  murder  at  Libby  Prison,  presents  another  evidence  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  its  leaders. 

In  Dahlgren's  special  order,  found  in  his  pocket,  he  said :  "  As  Greneral 
Custer  may  follow  me,  be  careful  not  to  give  a  false  alarm."    This  referred 
to  an  expedition  on  which  Custer  set  out,"  for  the  purpose,  chiefly, 
of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  Confederates  from  that  of  Kil-    '  ^''^' 
patrick.     Custer  crossed  the  Rapid  Anna  at  Banks's  Mills  Ford,     • 
with  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,'  in  light  marching  order,  flanked  Lee's  army 
on  the  west,  and  pushed  rapidly  on  by  way  of  Madison  Conrt-House  to  the 
Rivanna  River  at  Berner's  Bridge,  Avithin  four  miles  of  Charlottesville, 

■  A  Rebel  War  Oerft  [J.  B.  Jones]  ZHary,  March  K,  19M.  Th«  Klchmnnd  prets,  In  the  Intereet  of  the 
Couplniton,  atrongly  recommended  the  measnre.  "  Let  them  die,"  said  the  Riekmond  Whig,  not  by  ooort- 
ourtimL,  not  u  prisoners^  but  as  ho9te9  humani  gerurU  by  geneml  order  Aram  the  President,  Commaoder-in- 
Chlcf." 

'  A  Rebel  War  Clerk't  Diary.  Uarch  4,  WM.  "  Last  night,"  says  the  Diary,  "when  It  was  •npt>oaed  iir»b- 
able  that  the  prisoners  of  var  at  the  Libby  might  attempt  to  break  OQt,  Geaeral  Winder  ordered  that  a  lange 
amount  of  powder  be  placed  under  the  building,  with  Instmctlons  to  blow  them  np  if  the  attempt  were  mRde." 
Seddon  would  not  give  a  written  order  for  the  diabollcnl  work  to  bo  done,  but  ho  said,  significantly,  "the  pris- 
oners must  not  be  allowed  to  escape,  wider  any  eirmmtlanceii ;"  "  which,"  says  the  diarltl,  "  was  constdeied 

sanation  enough.    Cai)talii obtained  an  order  for  and  procured  ecToral  htradred  pounds  of  gunpowder 

which  was  pUced  Id  readiness.    Whether  the  prisoners  were  adrlsed  of  this  I  know  not;  but  I  told  Captain 

it  would  not  be  Jnstiflable  to  spring  such  a  mine  In  the  alMenoe  of  their  knowledge  of  the  fiito  awaiting 

them  In  the  event  of  thoir  attempting  to  break  ont,  because  such  prisoners  ore  not  to  be  condemned  for  striving 
to  regain  (heir  liberty.    Indeed  It  Is  the  duty  of  a  prisoner  of  war  to  escape  if  he  can." 

■  These  consisted  of  detachments  (h>m  the  Ilrst,  Seeond,  and  Fiftk  Kegnlars,  Sixth  Ohio,  Sixth  Pransyl- 
vooio.  First  New  Toi*,  and  First  Now  Jersey- 
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where  he  was  checked  by  a  superior  force,  with  a  battery.  Then  he  turned 
northward,  in  the  direction  of  Stannardsville,  skirmishing  at  times  with 
Confederate  cavalry,  and  then  returned  to  camp,  followed  by  a  large  nnm- 
ber  of  refugees  from  slavery.  This  menace  of  the  railway  communication 
with  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  the  attacks  on  Richmond,  produced  the 
greatest  alarm.     When  the  danger  disappeared,  General  Elzy,*  in  commaod 

at  the  Confederate  capital,*  issued  a  congratulatory  order,  that 
'  ^'mt  *"    prod'^ced  a  pleasant  quietude  in  the  public  mind,  which  was  but 

little  disturbed  again  until  Lieutenant-Gen eral  Grant  made  his 

appearance,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  like  a  baleful  meteor  in  the  firmament 

We  have  seen  that  Lieutenant^eneral  Grant,  in  his  first  order  afta 

assuming  chief  command,  declared  his  head-quarters  to  be  with  the  Armj 

of  the  Potomac  "until  further  orders."    A  week  afterward  he 

arrived*  in  Washington  City  from  the  West,  with  a  portion  oi 
his  domestic  and  military  &milies,  and  went  immediately  to  the  head-qnarten 
of  General  Meade  at  Culpepper  Conrt-Honse,  where,  on  the  following  d»y, 
ihe  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  reorganized  by  consolidating  and  reducing 
the  five  army  corps  to  three,  named  the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth.  Theee 
were  respectively,  in  the  order  named,  placed  under  the  commands  of  G«a- 
erals  Hancock,  Warren,  and  Sedgwick.*  Generals  Sykes,  Newton,  French, 
Kenly,  Spinola,  and  Meredith,  were  relieved  and  sent  to  Washington  for 
orders.  General  Bumside,  who,  since  his  retirement  from  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Oliio,  at  Knoxville,  in  December,  had  been  at  Annapolis,  in 
Maryland,  reorganizing  and  recruiting  his  old  Ninth  Corps,  was  ready  for 
the  field  at  the  middle  of  April  His  corps  (composed  partly  of  colored 
troops)  was  reviewed  by  the  President  on  the  23d  of  that  month,  when  it 
passed  into  Virginia  and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  With  this  acces- 
sion of  force,  that  army,  at  the  close  of  April,  numbered  over  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  Re-enforcements  had  been  pouring  in  during  that  month, 
and  before  its  close  Grant  and  Meade  had  perfected  their  arrangements  for  s 
grand  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  its  auxiliaries.'. 

*  See  pngt  8M,  Tolnine  II. 

*  Hancock*8  (Second)  corps  consisted  ef  four  dlrfslons,  oommaaded  respeoUrely  by  Generals  ¥.  C  Bviaw. 
J.  Gibbon,  D.  B.  Birnejr.  and  J.  B.  Oarr.  His  brigade  commanders  wen  Oeneiaia  A.  B.  Webb.  J.  P.  Ovta.  J. 
H.  Ward,  A.  Hayes,  and  G.  Mott:  and  Colooela  N.  A.  MUe^  T.  A.  Smjthe,  B.  Frank,  J.  B.  Brooke,  &  S.  OtnU. 
and  W.  B.  Bremter.  ColonclJ.  C.  TIdball  was  cbief  of  artiUerr,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  C  B.  Karfaa  wwcbW 
orataC 

Warren's  (Fifth)  corps  cooslsted  of  fonr  dlTtalon^  eoramaiided  respeetlrely  by  Oenersls  C  GrUBs,  J.C- 
Boblnson,  S.  W.  Crawford,  and  J.  S.  Wadsworth.  The  brigade  commandeTS  ver*  Generala  J.  Bar»M^J.J- 
Bartlett,  R.  B.  Ayres.  H.  Baxter,  L  Cntler,  and  J.  C  Bice ;  and  Colonels  Leonard,  Denntaun,  W.  McCudVsk 
J.  W.  Flaher,  and  Roy  Stone.  Ueateiiaiit<V>kinel  H.  C  Bankhead,  chief  of  staff;  Colonel  C  S.  Wainvrlfit. 
chief  of  artillery. 

Sedgwick's  (Sixth)  oorps  comprised  three  divisions,  oommaoded  respectively  by  Oenenb  H.  6.  Vr<^ 
G.  W.  Getty,  and  H.  Prince.  The  brigade  commanders  were  Generals  A.  T.  A.  Torbert,  A.  Shaler,  F.  Whesia. 
T.  H.  Keill,  A.  U  Eastia,  and  D.  A.  Bnsssll ;  and  Colonels  E.  Upton,  B.  Bnmham.'aiid  L.  A.  Gnat.  CUcfrf 
stall;  Lleutensnt-Colonel  M.  T.  McMahon;  chief  of  artillery,  Colonel  C.  H.  Tompkins. 

The  reserro  park  of  artillery  was  ondcr  the  chief  direction  of  General  H.  J.  Hnnt,  dilef  of  artHIoT  <f  t» 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  nnder  the  immediate  command  of  Colonel  H.  S.  Burton.  A  brigade  <jt  ragiarai 
and  the  pontoon  trains  were  placed  In  ohar^  of  M^Jor  J.  C  Dnane ;  and  the  Tast  park  of  aappty-wvest  wwi 
mdsr  the  direction  of  General  Bofhs  Ingalls,  Chief  Quartermaster. 

The  caralry  uf  the  entire  amy  was  oonsolidoted,  and  General  Philip  B.  Sheridan,  of  the  Re^br  lakatiT. 
was  placed  In  command  of  it;  and  General  Kllpatrick  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  caralry  efSbiiunt 
army  In  Northern  Georgia.  General  FIsaaanton  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Bosccrans,  In  Misaoorl,  wh«» 
we  have  Just  obserrmi  him  engaged  in  chaalng  Price  out  of  that  State. 

*  The  suff  of  General  Olaat  was  nearly  Ihlrty  less  In  nmnber  than  that  of  General  McCiellaa.  mat  was 
composed  of  fourteen  olDoers,  as  follows:  Brlgadler^Oeneral  John  A.  BawUos,  chief  of  staff;  Lleotanssit-Cuha^ 
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The  general  plan  for  the  advance  was  for  the  main  army  to  make  an 
overland  march  from  the  Rapid  Anna  to  the  James,  with  co-operating  or 
anxiliary  forces  menacing  commanications  with  Ilichmond  from  different 
points.  For  the  latter  purpose  General  Butler  was  to  advance  from  Fortress 
Monroe  with  abont  thirty  thousand  troops,  establish  himself  in  an  intrenched 
position  in  the  vicinity  of  City  Point,  at  the  junction  of  the  Appomattox 
River  with  the  James,  whence  he  might  operate,  either  against  Richmond 
directly,  or  its  communications,  or  effect  a  junction  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  marching  down  from  the  North,  as  circumstances  might  require. 
Another  force  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  menacing  the  westward 
communications  with  Richmond.  This  force  was  to  he  composed  of  the 
army  of  General  Franz  Sigel,  then  engaged  in  protecting  Western  Virginia 
and  the  frontiers  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  He  was  to  form  his  army 
into  two  columns,  one  of  them,  about  ten  thousand  strong,  under  General 
Crook,  to  march  up  from  the  Kanawha  region  and  operate  against  the  Vir- 
ginia and  East  Tennessee  railway,  and  the  other,  about  seven  thousand 
strong,  under  Sigel,  in  person,  to  go  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  as  far  as 
possible,  and,  by  thus  menacing  Lee's  westward  lines  of  supply,  compel  him 
to  send  detachments  for  their  protection,  and  thereby  weaken  his  forces 
opposed  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  Lee's  army  was  then  occupying  a 
line  nearly  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  Orange  Court-House,  its  left  covered 
by  the  Rapid  Anna  and  mountains  near,  and  its  right  by  a  strong  line  of 
works  on  Mine  Run,  which  he  had  strengthened  since  Meade's  threat  in 
November.'  The  corps  of  Ewell  and  Hill  composed  the  bulk  of  Lee's  army 
near  the  Rapid  Anna,  while  Longstreet's  corps,  lately  returned  from  East 
Tennessee,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Gordonsville,  within  easy  supporting  dis- 
tance of  Lee. 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  the  opposing  forces  in  Virginia  on  the 
first  of  May,  when  Lieutenant-General  Grant  gave  orders  for  an  advance  of 
the  great  armies  of  Meade '  and  Sherman,  to  operate  against  the  rebellion,  in 

T.  B.  Bower*  and  Ciptatn  %  S.  Farker,  oadstant  xUatnate-goBeral;  Ltenteiiftnt-Coloiirl  C.  BLComstock,  tenlor 
aid-de-camp;  Lientenant-Golonela  Orrille  E.  Baboock,  F.  T.  Dent,  Horace  Porter,  and  Captain  P.  T.  Hadaon, 
•ida-de-camp ;  LleuU'nant-Colonel  W,  L.  Dupp,  asslatant  iaspectnr-general;  Llentenant-Colonela  W.  R.  Rowley 
and  Adam  Badean,  aeeretaiiea;  Captain  0«or^  K.  Lnet,  aasiatant  adjataat-ggeaeml,  In  Ofllee  at  Waahlngtons 
Captain  H.  W.  Janea,  assistant  qoartermaster,  on  duty  at  head-qaarters,  and  Ftrst-Lientenant  William  Dunn, 
acting  aid-de-eampk  General  %Ieade>  chief  of  staff  was  M^or -General  A.  A.  Hainphreys,  and  Brlgadler-G^eral 
SMb  Williams  was  his  adJoUnt-geaenl. 

>  See  page  111. 

*  On  the  8d  of  Haj,  General  Meade  laaned  the  following  order  to  tbe  Annf  of  the  Potoraae,  which  WH  read 
to  0Teiy  regiment  ;— 

^  SoiJ>iXK8 : — Again  jov.  are  called  upon  to  advance  on  the  enemies  of  yonr  conntrj.  The  time  and  the  occa- 
sion are  deemed  opportnne  by  yoor  commanding  general  to  address  you  a  l^w  words  of  conftdence  and  cantion. 
Ton  have  been  reorganlzad,  strengthened,  and  talif  equipped  in  CTety  respect.  Ton  form  a  part  of  the  seTcral 
armies  of  yoor  country — the  whole  ander  an  able  and  distinguished  general,  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
Goremment.  the  people,  and  the  array.  Tour  moTement  being  In  co-operation  with  others,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  malte  It  snecesaftiL 

"SMler4 1  The  eyes  of  the  whole  country  ore  looking  with  anzions  hope^  the  blow  yon  are  about  to  strike 
In  the  moat  sacred  cause  that  ever  calle<1  men  to  arms.  Remember  your  homes,  your  wives,  and  children  ;  and 
bear  in  mind  that  the  sooner  your  enemies  are  overcome,  the  sooner  yon  will  be  returned  to  enjoy  the  beneflta 
and  blessings  of  peace.  Bear  with  patleacc  the  hardships  and  sacrifloes  yon  will  be  called  upon  to  endure. 
Have  oonfidenee  In  yoor  officers  and  In  each  other. 

"  Keep  your  laoks  on  the  mareh  and  on  the  battle-Held,  and  let  each  man  earnestly  Implore  God's  blessing, 
and  endeavor,  by  his  tKoughta  and  actions,  to  render  himself  worthy  of  the  fkvor  he  seeks.  With  clear  con- 
science and  atrong  arma,  actuated  by  a  high  sense  of  duty,  fighting  to  preserve  the  Government  and  the  institn- 
tions  handed  down  to  us  by  unr  forefitthera,  if  true  to  ounelres,  victory,  under  God's  blessing,  must  and  will 
1  our  drort*." 
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accordance  with  a  plan  which  his  view  of  the  necessity  of  the  case  soggeated, 
and  which  he  so  clearly  set  forth  in  his  final  general  report,  saying':— 

"  From  an  early  period  in  the  rebellion  I  had  been  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  active  and  continuous  operations  of  all  the  troops  that  conld  be 
brought  into  the  field,  regardless  of  season  and  weather,  were  necessary  to  a 
speedy  termination  of  the  war.  The  resources  of  the  enemy,  and  his  numeri- 
cal strength,  were  far  inferior  to  ours ;  but,  as  an  of&et  to  this,  we  had  a 
vast  territory,  with  a  population  hostile  to  the  Government,  to  garrison,  and 
long  lines  of  river  and  railroad  communication  to  protect,  to  enable  ua  to 
supply  the  operating  armies. 

"  The  armies  in  the  East  and  West  acted  independently  and  withoot 
concert,  like  a  balky  team,  no  two  ever  pulling  together,  enabling  the  enemy 
to  use  to  great  advantage  his  interior  line  of  communication,  for  transporting 
troops  from  east  to  west,  re-enforcing  the  army  most  vigorously  pressed, 
and  to  furlough  large  numbers,  during  seasons  of  inactivity  on  our  part,  to 
go  to  their  homes  and  do  the  work  of  producing,  for  the  support  of  their 
armies.  It  was  a  question  whether  our  numerical  strength  and  resounet 
were  not  more  than  balanced  by  these  disadvantages  and  the  enemy's  supe- 
rior position. 

"  From  the  first  I  was  firm  in  the  conviction  that  no  peace  conld  be  had 
that  would  be  stable  and  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  both  North 
and  South,  imtil  the  military  power  of  the  rebellion  was  entirely  broken. 
I  therefore  determined,  first,  to  use  the  greatest  number  of  troops  practi- 
cable against  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy,  preventing  him  &om  using  the 
same  force  at  different  seasons  against,  first  one  and  then  another  of  oar 
armies,  and  the  possibility  of  repose  for  refitting  and  producing  neoesaarT 
supplies  for  carrying  on  resistance.  Second,  to  hammer  continuously  agaimt 
the  armed  force  of  the  enemy  and  his  resources,  until  by  mere  attrition,  if 
in  no  other  way,  there  should  be  nothing  left  to  him  bnt  an  equal  snbmiaskn 
with  the  loyal  section  of  our  common  country  to  the  Constitution  and  lawa 
of  the  land." 

Grant  felt  encouraged  to  work  in  accordance  with  these  views,  for  the 
loyal  people  everywhere  evinced  entire  confidence  in  him,  and  a  disposition 
to  furnish  him  with  all  necessary  materials  for  making  a  vigorous  and  deci- 
sive campaign.    Volunteering  was  rapidly  increasing;  and  on  the 
21st  of  April*  the  Governors  of  the  yovmger  States  of  (Mo, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  tendered  to  the  President  the  service* 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  for  one  hundred  days,  without  requiring  anj 
bounty  to  be  paid  or  the  service  charged  or  credited  on  any 
""  draft.    This  patriotic  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Secretary  of 

War  was  directed*  to  carry  the  proposition  of  the  Governors  into  effect 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

ADTABOB  or  THE  ABUT  OF  THE  POTOMAC  ON  RIOHMOBD. 

N  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  May,  1864,  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  ready  to  advance,  and  at  midnight 
it  moved  toward  the  Rapid  Anna  in  two  columns,  the 
right  from  near  Culpepper  Court-House,  and  the  left 
from  Stevensburg.  The  right  was  composed  of  the 
corps  of  Warren  (Fifth)  and  Sedgwick  (Sixth) ;  and 
the  left,  of  the  Second,  under  Hancock.  The  right 
was  led  by  Warren,  preceded  by  Wilson's  cavalry 
division,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  crossed  the  Rapid  Anna  at  Ger- 
mania  Ford,  followed,  during  the  forenoon,  by  Sedgwick's  corps.  The  left, 
]>receded  by  Gregg's  cavalry,  and  followed  by  the  entire  army-train  of 
wagons,  four  thousand  in  number,  crossed  at  EUy's  Ford  at  the  same  time. 

The  right  column  pushed  directly  into  The  Wilderness,  and  Warren,  with 
Wilson's  cavalry  thrown  out  in  the  direction  of  Robertson's  Tavern,'  bivou- 
acked that  night  at  the  Old  Wilderness  Tavern,  while  Sedgwick  encamped 
near  the  river.  The  left  column  pushed  on  to  Chancellorsville,  and  bivou- 
acked the  same  night  on  the  battle-field  around  it,*  with  Gregg's  cavalry 
thrown  out  toward  Todd's  Tavern.*  Bnmside's  (Ninth)  corps,  which  had 
been  lying  on  the  Rappahannock,  intended,  it  was  supposed,  as  a  reserve  for 
the  defense  of  Washington  City,  had  now  moved  rapidly  for-  ^ 
ward,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,*  crossed  the  Rapid  Anna 
at  Germania  Ford,  and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  into  which  it  was 
afterward  incoi-porated. 

Full  one  hundred  thousand  men,  fresh  and  hopeft^,  with  the  immense 
army-train,  were  now  across  the  Rapid  Anna,  and  well  on  the  flank  of  the 
Confederate  army  lying  behind  the  strong  intrenchments  on  Mine  Run.  In 
this  advance  the  Nationals  bad  met  no  opposition,  and  it  was  an  achieve- 
ment, Grant  said,  which  removed  from  his  mind  the  most  serious  apprehen^ 
Bions  which  he  had  entertained  concerning  the  crossing  of  the  river  "  in  the 
face  of  an  active,  large,  well-appointed,  and  ably  commanded  army."*  He 
now  felt  confident  that  by  another  day's  march  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

>  8«e  map  on  page  111.  >  8m  m*p  on  pag«  8T.  *  See  page  84. 

*  Seport  qf  Litutmant-Oentral  Grant  i^tht  Armia  qftht  United  State*.  1S84-S,  page  8.  General  Grant 
took  occaalon  at  the  outset  of  the  report  to  refer  to  the  anomalous  position  of  General  Meade,  who  was  the  com- 
mtnder  of  the  Arm}'  of  ibe  Fotomac.  H«  says  ha  tried  tu  learo  General  Meade  in  independent  command  of  th* 
•rmj.  Hla  InstrucUona  were  all  glren  throngfa  Meade.  Thejr  were  general  In  thojr  natnret  leaving  all  tlia 
details  to  him.  **  The  campaigns  that  followed,"  Grant  said,  **  proved  him  tu  be  the  right  man  in  the  right 
plaoe.^  His  oommandtng  In  the  presence  of  an  olBoer  of  superior  rank  drew  fh>m  him  mnbh  of  the  pobU* 
attention. 
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might  pass  The  Wilderness,  using  it  for  a  mask,  and,  by  advancing  rapidly  on 
Gordonsville,  take  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginiit 
For  this  purpose  Sheridan  was  directed  to  move  with'the  cavalry  divisioM 
of  Gregg  and  Torbert  against  the  Confederate  cavalry,  in  the  direction  of 
Hamilton's  Crossing,  near  Fredericksburg,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Wilson's 
division  was  ordered  to  move  to  Craig's  Meeting-Hoose,  on  the  Cathatpk 
road,  and  to  send  out  from  that  point  detachments  upon  other  highways  to 
watch  the  foe.  Hancock  was  directed  to  move  to  Shady  Grove  Church,  and 
extend  his  right  toward  the  Fifth  Corps,  at  Parker's  store,  while  Warren, 
marching  to  the  latter  place,  should  extend  his  right  toward  the  Sixth  Corj*, 

at   the   Old   Wilderness  Tavern,  tn 
which  Sedgwick  was  ordered. 
So  the  advance  was  began  early 
in  the  morning  of  tbeStk' 

•M.y,  1864.     T>_  ^.  r        •.    V  J 

Preparations  for  it  had 
not  been  unobserved  by  the  Confed- 
erates, who  were  standing  on  the 
defensive,  with  heavy  forces  at  points, 
en  echelon,  between  the  Rapid  Anna 
and  Gordonsville,  aad  were  exceed- 
ingly vigUant.  Lee's  scouts,  in  the 
thickets  of  The  Wilderness,  and  his 
signal  officers  on  the  lofty  sommit  (^ 
Clark's  Mountain,  had  careMj 
watched  the  movements  of  the  Na- 
tionals, and  when  these  had  &iflj 
developed  Grant's  intentions,  the  Confederate  commander,  with  lingular 
boldness  and  skill,  changed  his  front,  and  proceeded  to  foil  his  ant^oiiL 
From  Lee's  center,  near  Orange  Court-House,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
prescribed  line  of  march  of  the  Nationals,  two  roads  rniming  eastwardly, 
almost  parallel  to  each  other,  penetrated  and  passed  through  The  WildemtH. 
One  (the  more  northerly)  was  an  old  turnpike,  the  other  a  plank  road  Aloi^ 
these,  when,  on  the  4th,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  passing  the  Rapid 
Anna  and  moving  southward,  a  large  portion  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vn^ 
ginia  was  moving,  leaving  behind  them  the  strong  defenses  on  Mine  Rnn 
as  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  event  of  disaster.  In  two  columns  the  Confed- 
erates were  pressing  along  these  roads,  to  confront  the  Nationals  before  they 
should  reach  the  intersection  of  these  highways  with  that  from  Gennania 
Ford,  and  compel  them  to  fight  while  in  that  wooded,  tangled,  and,  to  the 
latter,  unknown  region,  so  familiar  to  the  former,  where  cavalry  and  artiUeij 
would  .be  almost  useless,  and  where  the  clouds  of  sharp-shooters  belong 
to  Lee's  army  m^ht  ply  their  deadly  vocation  almost  with  impunity.  G«- 
eral  R.  S.  Ewell  was  leading  the  more  northerly  column  along  the  tampike, 
and  A.  P.  Hill  the  other  along  the  plank  road;  and  that  night  Ev^'i 
advance  division,  under  Edward  Johnson,  bivouacked  within  three  miles  of 
the  Old  Wilderness  Tavern,  at  the  junction  of  the  Orange  turnpike  with  the 
Germania  Ford  road,  near  which  Warren's  corps  was  reposing.  Neitlw 
party  suspected  the  close  proximity  of  the  other. 


lOBK  8IDOVI0S.> 


'  Tbts  l8  from  a  fine  photogrmph,  from  life,  by  Bockwood,  of  New  York  City, 
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Warren  was  nearest  the  foe  in  the  prescribed  order  of  advance,  and, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,'  he  had  thrown  out  the  division 
of  Griffin  on  the  turnpike,  to  watch  in  that  direction,  and  prevent 
any  interference  with  the  march  of  Sedgwick's  corps  following  the  Fifth 
Arom  the  ford ;  while  Crawford's  division,  forming  Warren's  advance,  was 
set  in  motion  along  a  wood-road  toward  Parker's  store,  near  which  Johnson 
had  bivouacked.  These  movements  were  scarcely  begun,  when  the  foe  was 
felt.  Griffin's  skirmishers  on  the  turnpike  were  driven  in,  and  some  of  Craw- 
tbrd's  horsemen  out  on  the  plank  road  now  came  galloping  back,  with  word 
that  the  Confederates  were  in  front  in  strong  force.  Ci-awford  sent  forwai'd 
a  reconnoitering  party  of  cavalry,  which  soon  became  warmly  engaged,  and 
asked  for  help,  when  he  sent  to  their  aid  the  Pennsylvania  Bucktails,  who 
reached  the  front  in  time  to  meet  an  attack  of  a  Confederate  infantry  force 
which  had  arrived.  The  force  In  front  of  Crawford  composed  Hill's  column, 
and  that  which  attacked  Griffin's  skirmishers  was  the  van  of  Ewell's  column. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when,  at  near  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,*  Grant  and  Meade  came  up  from  the  ford,  and  took  a 
position  beneath  the  shadow  of  pine  trees  by  the  road-side,  not 
far  from  The  Wilderness  Tavern.  They  could  not  at  first  believe  that  Lee 
had  been  guilty  of  the  rash- 
ness of  sending  the  bulk  of 
his  array  five  or  six  miles  in 
front  of  his  intrenchments 
to  attack  his  foe,  already  in 
strong  force ,  on  his  flank, 
and  it  was  supposed  that 
the  assailing  columns  were 
only  parts  of  a  strong  rear- 
guard covering  Lee's  retreat. 
They  were  soon  undeceived ; 
bat  not  fiilly,  until  after  a 
battle  was  begun,  and  devel- 
oped the  fact  that  the  bulk 
of  Lee's  army  was  there  with 
the  intention  of  fighting. 
With  the  impression  that  it 
was  only  his  rear-guard,  dis- 
positions to  sweep  it  away 
and  seize  the  intrenchments 
on  Mine  Run  were  made. 
Perceiving  that  the  heavier 
portion  of  the  Confederates 
seemed  to  be  on  the  turnpike,  Crawford  was  directed  to  suspend  operations 
on  the  plank  road,  while  Griffin,  with  General  Wadsworth's  division  on  his 
left,  and  Robinson's  division  as  a  support,  should  attack  the  foe  on  their 
front.  Crawford  sent  McCandiess,  with  his  brig&de,  to  act  on  the  left  of 
Wadsworth,  and  then,  with  the  remainder  of  his  division,  he  withdrew, 
sharply  followed. 

■  From  •  Bketcb  mads  bj  the  anthor.  In  June,  IBM. 
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Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  attack.  The  ground  on  which  tiie 
struggle  was  to  occur — ^a  struggle  not  anticipated  by  the  National  leaders- 
exhibited  a  little  oasis  in  The  Wilderness.  Looking  from  Warren's  quarters, 
near  The  Wilderness  Tavern,  was  seen  a  little  brook  (Wilderness  Run),  and 
beyond  it  a  gentle  ridge,  over  which  lay  the  turnjnke.  On  the  sonthen 
slope  of  that  ridge  was  the  house  of  Major  Lacey,  whose  fine  residoicft 
opposite  Fredericksburg  is  delineated  on  page  10.  Around  it  was  a  green 
lawn  and  meadows,  and  these  were  bounded  by  wooded  hills,  and  thickets 
of  pines  and  cedars — that  peculiar  covering  of  the  earth  which  abounded  m 
The  Wilderness.  On  the  right  of  the  turnpike  this  thicket  was  very  datee; 
and  farther  to  the  right  was  a  ravine,  which  formed  the  dividing  line  of  the 
forces  of  Griffin  and  Ewell  on  that  eventful  morning.  The  whole  region, 
excepting  the  little  opening  around  Lacey's  house,  was  an  irregular  sod 
broken  surface,  covered  with  small,  thickly-set  trees,  and  an  almost  impas- 
sable undergrowth,  in  the  midst  of  which  iUll  two  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men  were  now  summoned  to  combat. 

At  noon,  the  Nationals,  in  force  sufficient,  it  was  thought,  to  set  Lee's 
rear-guard  flying,  moved  to  the  attack,  on  the  turnpike,  when  the  brigsdes 
of  Ayres  and  Bartlett,  of  Griffin's  jdivisipn,  the  former  on  the  right  and  the 
latter  on  the  left  of  the  highway,  pressed  rapidly  forward,  and  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  first  impetuous  onset.  The  Confederates  were  easily  driven,  for 
only  Johnson's  division  was  in  battle-line,  with  General  Sam.  Jones's  brigade 
stretched  across  the  turnpike.  With  the  aid  of  a  larger  force  then  at  baud, 
Swell's  corps  might  have  been  crushed.  But  its  presence  was  unsuspected, 
and  that  force  was  not  brought  to  bear.  Ewellls  column  was  saved  bj 
Stewart's  brigade  instantly  coming  up  and  taking  the  place  of  Johnson's  ehit- 
tered  column,  and  the  timely  arrival  of  Rodes's  division  at  the  scene  of  striie. 
These  fresh  forces  at  once  took  the  offensive.  It  had  been  arranged  for  the 
right  of  Warren's  line  to  be  assisted  by  the  left  of  Sedgwick's,  under  Gen- 
eral Wright  ;'but  so  difficult  was  the  passage  through  the  thick  wood,°thst 
the  latter  could  not  get  up  in  time.  Warren's  right  was  thus  left  exposed, 
and  against  it  the  Confederates  struck  a  quick  and  vigorous  blow,  by  wbi^ 
Ayres  and  his  regulars  were  burled  back,  and  so  also  was  Bartlett's  brigade: 
The  fighting  was  desperate  and  sanguinary,  during  which  the  Confederates 
captured  two  guns  and  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  gained  a  decided  advan- 
tage. Meanwhile  General  Wadsworth,  who  bad  moved  his  divimon  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  Griffin,  unable  to  co-operate  with  the  latter  on 
account  of  the  tangled  woods  between  them,  had  been  somewhat  misled, 
and  found  his  flank  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire,  which  caused  his  command 
to  recoil  in  some  confusion.  At  the  same  time  the  brigade  of  McCandless, 
sent  by  Crawford,  found  itself  in  an  isolated  position  on  the  left  of  Wads- 
worth,  where  it  was  nearly  surrounded,  and  escaped  with  great  diffioultj, 
after  losing  two  full  raiments.  And  so  it  was,  that  every  rood  of  grsond 
gained  by  the  Nationals  when  they  advanced  was  recovered  by  the  Confed- 
erates, and  WaiTen,with  his  corps  bereaved  of  about  three  thousand  men  bjr 
this  encounter,  formed  a  new  line  a  little  in  the  rear,  but  BtiQ  in  firont  of  tht 
Wilderness  Tavern. 

At  a  little  after  one  o'clock  the  head  of  the  Sixth  Corps  was  attacked  by 
Ewell,  while  it  was  working  its  way  into  a  position  to  support  the  FlfUv 
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when  the  Confedeiates,  after  a  eerere  struggle,  were  repulsed,  and  gave  way 
between  three  and  four  o'clock  with  a  loss  of  Gleuerals  Jones  and  Stafford 
killed.  Then  Rodes's  division,  led  by  General  Gordon,  made  a  furious  charge 
that  caused  the  advance  of  the  Sixth  to  recoil  with  loss,  when,  in  a  counter- 
charge, the  Confederates  were  driven  with  the  loss  of  General  Pegram,  who 
was  severely  wounded.  A  general  advance  of  the  Nationals  was  now 
ordered,  but  night  came  on  before  preparations  for  the  movement  were  com- 
pleted, and  it  was  postponed. 

Before  this  repulse  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  at  least  two  hours  before 
Giiffin  advanced.  Grant  was  satisfied  that  Lee  was  disposed  to  give  battle  in 
considerable  force  in  The  Wilderness,  and  he  and  Meade  made  dispositions 
accordingly.  Hancock,  with  the  Second  Corps,  was  marching  on  his  pre- 
scribed Une,  ten  miles  distant,  when,  at  a  point  two  or  three  miles  from 
Todd's  Tavern,  he  received  orders  first  to  halt,  and  then  to  hasten  to  the 
main  body  by  the  Brock  road.  At  the  same  time  Meade  ordered  General 
Getty,  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  to  seize 'and  hold  with  his  division,  until  Hancock 
should  come  up,  the  junction  of  the  Brock  with  the  plank  road,  along  which 
Hill  was  advancing,  and  had  passed  Parker's  store.  Getty  did  so,  and  found 
himself  at  onee  pressed  more  and  more  by  Hill,  who  had  evidently  been 
aiming  to  secure  the  same  strategic  point  before  Hancock  should  reach  it. 
Getty  held  it  firmly  unti^  about  three  o'cIqcIc,  when  Hancock's  advance, 
under  Bimey,  came  up  and  seoureid  the  position  absolutely.  The  whole  of 
the  Second  Corps  were  soon  there,  in  double  line  of  battle  in  front  of  the 
Brock  road,  facing  Hill's  line  stretched  across  the  plank  road.'  Hancock  at 
once  began  to  throw  up  breastworks  on  his  front,  but  before  they  were  com-, 
pleted,  he  was  ordered  to  advance  on  Hill  and  drive  him  beyond  Parker's 
store.  Getty,  moving  on  each  side  of  the  plank  road,  had  already  made  a 
vigorous  attack  on  Heth,  driving  in  his  pickets,  and  becoming  hotly  engaged. 
Then  Hancock  ordered  to  his  support  the  divisions  of  Mott  and  Bimey, 
with  Ricketts's  Battery  and  a  company  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Artillery, 
when  a  most  sanguinary  battle  ensued,  at  close  distance,  the  musket-firing 
heang  deadly  and  continuous  along  the  whole  line.  The  brigades  of  Carroll 
and  Owen,  of  Gibbon's  division,  and  the  Irish  brigade  under  Colonel 
Smythe,  of  the  Second  Delaware,  and  others  of  Barlow's  division,  were  soon 
involved  in  the  fight.  The  battle-lines  swayed  to  and  fro.  Mott's  division 
gave  way, 'and  as  General  Alexander  Hays  was  heading  his  command  to  fill 
the  gap,  he  was  shot  dead  while  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight. 

Grant  and  Meade  were  satisfied  by  sounds  that  reached  their  ears  that 
there  was  heavier  or  more  pressing  work  to  be  done  in  front  of  Hill  than  in 
a  eontest  with  Ewell,  and  so  Wadsworth  was  ordered  to  lead  his  division, 
and  Baxter's  brigade  of  Robinson's,  through  the  thickets,  and  falj^  upon  Hill's 
flank  and  rear.  So  difficult  was  the  march  in  the  tangled  way,  and  in  the 
fitce  of  stdrmishers,  that  it  was  dark,  and  the  conflict  had  nearly  ceased,  before 
Wadsworth  was  in  position  for  attack,  so  his  men  rested  on  their  arms  that 
idg^ht,  close  by  Hill's  reposing  skirmishers,  ready  for  assault  in  the  morning. 
Hancock  had  continued  unavailing  efibrts  to  drive  Hill,  until  after  dark, 

>  BUT*  amp*  oooaUtsa  «f  tb*  dWlilaw  of  0enml»  Andenn,  Bafh,  ka4  WUooz. 
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when  his  wearied  troops  also  laid  down  upon  tbeir  arms,  the  combstaats  k 
near  each  other  that  both  drew  water  from  the  same  brook.  At  midn^ 
all  was  silent  in  The  Wilderness,  where  the  roar  of  battle  had  been  tounding 
for  many  hours,  during  which  time  the  opposing  forces  exhibited  the  eoiiaai 
spectacle  of  each  being  divided  almost  as  effectually  as  if  a  high  wall  vu 
between  them.  Hancock  was  entirely  separated  from  Warren  and  Sedgwick 
by  a  thicket  that  forbade  co-operation,  and  for  the  same  reason  Hill  and 
Ewell  were  unable  tQ  assist  each  other. 

Notwithstanding  their  heavy  losses,  the  opposing  oommanden  deter 
mined  to  renew  the  struggle  in  the  morning  on  that  strange  battle-field— a 
arena  more  fitted  for  the  system  of  savage  warfare  than  for  that  of  civilijei 
men.  Preparations  were  made  accordingly.  Bumside  was  summoned  totbs 
front  by  Grant,  and  Longstreet  was  called  up  from  Gtordonsville  by  Lee. 

Bumside  arrived  before  daj- 
break  on  the  monmig 
•M.y.i8«M.  of  the  6th  ^  and  Long- 
street,  arriving  before  midnigk 
of  the  £th,  had  bivouacked  not 
&r  from  the  intrenchments  w 
Mine  Ron.  Buronde  took  poit 
tion  in  the  interval  between 
Warren,  on  the  turnpike,,  aai 
Hancock,  on  the  plank  nnd,aDd 
Longstreet  was  directed  to  tab 
position  on  Hill's  r^ht  Headed 
'  line  of  battle,  fully  formed  it 
dawn,  was  five  miles  in  lengtk, 
facing  westward,  with  Sedgwick 
on  the  right  of  Warren,  aad 
Bumside  and  Hancock  on  tke 
left.  Lee's  army  remained  tit 
same  as  on  the  evening  of  tbe 
5th,  Ewell's  corps,  forming  Ut 
left,  being  on  the  turnpike,  tai 
Hill's  on  the  right,  lying  upon 
the  plank  road.  £ac*h  line  had 
been  extended  so  as  to  forma 
connection,  and  Longstreet  w« 
ready  to  take  his  prescribed  position  on  Hill's  left. 

So  stood  the  two  great  and  veteran  armies  in  the  morning  twilight  os  tke 
6th  of  May,  1864,  ready  for  a  struggle  that  must  be  necessarily  almost  hand 
to  hand,  in  a  country  in  which  maneuvering,  in  the  military  sense,  was  alwMt 
impossible,  and  where,  by  the  compass  alone,  like  mariners  at  murky  aai 
night,  the  movements  of  troops  were  directed.  The  three  fanndred  gnn»  rf 
the  combatants  had  no  avocation  there,  and  the  few  iiorsemen  not  away  <b 
outward  duty  were  compelled  to  be  altnoet  idle  speotaitorB.  Of  ^tvoh» 
dred  thousand  men  there  i-eady  to  fkll  upon  and  slay  each  otiier,  probably  ■* 
man's  eyes  saw  more  than  a  tfaonsand  at  one  time,  so  Absolute  was  the  con- 
cealments of  the  thickets.     Never  in  the  faktory  of  war  was  such  a  spectacle 
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exhibited.    Military  skill  was  of  little  account,  ana  Grant  knew  it,  and  so  he 
gave  but  the  single  general  order,  Attack  along  the  whole  line  at  five  oVlock. 

Lee  was  not  qnite  ready  at  Grant's  appointed  hour,  for  he  had  made 
arrangements  to  strike  the  left  of  his  antagonist  a  terrible  and  fatal  blow,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  drive  him  back  to  the  Rapid  Anna.  It  was  for  this  pur- 
pose that  Longstreet  was  ordered  to  the  right  of  HiU.  That  general's  forcie 
was  not  in  position  so  early  .as  Lee  had  hoped  it  would  be,  and  therefore,  to 
distract  attention  until  Longstreet  should  be  in  position,  and  possibly  to  pen- 
etrate the  National  line  at  some  weak  point,  he  made  a  demonstration 
against  Meade's  right.  This  was  done,  at  a  little  before  five  o'clock,  by  a 
fierce  musketry  attack  upon  Seymour's  brigade,  on  the  extreme  right,  which 
involved  first  Ricketts's  division,  and  then  Wright's.  The  assailants  made 
desperate  attempts  to  break  through  the  lines,  but  were  easily  thrown  back, 
when  Sedgwick  advanced  his  corps  a  little.  *  At  the  same  time  Warren  and 
Hancock  made  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  foe  on  their  front.  The  latter 
opened  the  battle  on  the  left  by  advancing  two  divisions  under  Bimey,  with 
Getty's  command,  supported  by  the  brigades  of  Owen  and  Carroll,  of  Gib- 
bon's division.  At  the  same  time  Wadsworth  moved  from  his  bivouack, 
and,  gallantly  fighting  his  way  entirely  across  the  portion  of  the  Second 
Corps  posted  on  the  north  of  the  plank  road,  wheeled  up  that  highway,  and 
commenced  driving  the  Confederates,  for  Longstreet  had  not  yet  come  into 
position,  and  Anderson's  division  was  absent.  Heth  and  Wilcox  were  driven 
a  mile  and  a  half  back  upon .  their  trains  and  artillery,  and  nearly  to  Lee's 
head-quartCTS.  The  Confederate  rifle-pits  were  captured,  with  many  prisoners, 
and  five  battle-flags.  A  speedy  and  substantial  triumph  seemed  to  be  prom- 
ised for  the  Nationals,  when,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  victors  paused. 
It  was  a  halt  fatal  to  their  hopes  of  success.  During  that  interval  Anderson 
came  up  and  checked  Hill's  confused  ratreat,  and  at  the  same  time  the  van  of 
Longstreet's  column,  which  had  been  marching  to  flank  Hancock,  appeared 
in  front. 

It  was  now  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.'  Hancock  re-formed  his 
somewhat  broken  line,  which  had  been  re-enforced  by  Steven- 
son's division  of  Bumside's  corps  in  addition  to  that  of  Wads-  '  ^^*' 
worth,  and  resumed  his  advance,  when  he  found  his  way  blocked 
by  an  unexpectedly  large  and  determined  force.  Lee  had  recalled  Long- 
street  from  his  flanking  march  to  the  assistance  of  Hill,  and  it  was  a  greater 
portion  of  the  Confederate  army  which  Hancock  had  before  him.  He  had 
been  informed  of  Longstreet's  flanking  march,  and  was  expecting  him  from 
another  quarter.  For  awhile  the  noise  of  guns  where  Sheridan,  at  eight 
o'clock,  encountered  Stuart's  cavalry  far  on  Hancock's  left,  was  supposed  to 
be  the  sounds  of  Longstreet's  contest  with  National  skirmishers,  but  while 
Hancock  was  looking  for  him  on  his  flank,  his  van,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
taken  position  on  his  front.  Ignorant  of  this,  the  latter  resumed  the  attack 
most  vigorously,  bat  could  make  no  headway.  Finally,  after  losing  heavily, 
be  found  himself  compelled,  at  about  11  o'clock,  to  fall  back  before  an  over- 
whelming force,  sent,  according  to  Lee's  original  plan,  to  double  up  the 
■  National  left,  and  drive  the  whole  army  back  to  the  Rapid  Anna.  Wads- 
worth  was  then  fighting  gallantly,  and  pushing  into  a  weak  part  of  the  Con- 
federate line,  when  his  own  gave  way.    While  trying  to  rally  his  flying 
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troops,  who  were  hard  pressed,  he  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  soon 
afterward  a  bullet  pierced  his  braan,  and  he  fell  to  the  earth.  The  Confed- 
erates seized  the  dying  man  and  sent  him  to  their  rear,  where  he  expired  the 
next  day ;  but  it  was  several  days  before  his  fate  was  known  to  his  friendn.' 
This  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  for  the  supe- 
rior mind  of  Longstreet  was  then  evidently  the  chief  director  of  the  movfr 

ment  for  executing  Lee's  plan  for 
giving  a  deadly  blow  to  the  N»- 
tional  left.  He  had  sent  a  hearj 
force  to  seize  the  Brock  road,  on 
Hancock's  left,  while  pushing  him 
back  on  the  front,  when  one  of 
those  incidents  which  some  csll 
"Providence,"  and  others  "acci- 
dent," occurred,  which  doabtlm 
saved  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
from  great  disaster.  Longstiwt, 
with  his  staff,  was  riding  in  front 
of  his  pursuing  column,  when  he 
came  suddenly  upon  the  van  of 
his  flanking  force.  The  latter,  mis- 
taking him  and  his  attendants  for 
National  cavalry,  fired  upon  them. 
Longstreet  was  severely  wounded  and  disabled,  when  Lee  took  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  important  movement.  With  less  executive  skill  than 
his  able  lieutenant  possessed,  he  occupied  four  hours  in  getting  readj  to 
carry  it  out.  This  caused  a  lull  in  the  battle  on  that  portion  of  the  field, 
and  enabled  Hancock,  who  had  been  pressed  back  to  his  abatis  and  intrench- 
ments  on  the  Brock  road,  to  make  dispositions  for  meeting  another  a,tttc\, 
then  evidently  impending. 

Meanwhile  Sedgwick's  corps,  on  the  right,  had  lost  heavily  in  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  cairy  Ewell's  intrenched  positions.  Warren's  had  remained 
mostly  on  the  defensive,  but  at  almost  every  part  of  the  line  there  was  more 
or  less  skirmishing  throughout  the  day.  Finally,  at  four  o'clock,  when  lee 
had  the  troops  of  Hill  and  Longstreet  well  in  hand,  he  hurled  them  beavilj, 
in  four  columns,  upon  Hancock's  intrenched  position.  .  They  pushed  ap  to 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  first  line,  when  a  sharp  musketry  battle 
ensued,  without  decisive  results,  until  a  fire  in  the  woods  was  communicated 
to  the  logs  of  the  breastworks,  and  soon  enveloped  them  in  flames.  The 
smoke  and  ashes  of  the  conflagration  were  driven  by  the  wind  directly  in 

>  Th«  death  of  Ckneral  Wadsworth  prodnoed  the  moat  prafonnd  eotraw.  Ha  'vu  t  mu  of  !»(•  natt. 
of  the  first  aocial  position  In  the  State  of  New  York,  and  onlTeraally  known  aa  a  model  of  a  Christian  gaOt- 
man.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  at  once  offered  his  person,  and  his  wealth  and  inlIaeDee,tBMfl« 
of  the  Bepnblla  Be  was  a  patriot  in  the  hlj;hest  sense  of  the  term.  He  had  been  brongbt  pnmlnentlT  bekH 
the  pobllc  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  his  State.  Such  was  his  high  character,  and  his  tank  In  the  annj.ttil 
the  Governor  of  New  Tork  (Horatio  Seymour)  felt  constrained.  In  deference  to  pnbllo  feeling,  to  fake  nodeerf 
his  death.  Being  opposed  to  the  war,  Mr.  Be/inaar  eobld  not  oonslstentlf  command  him  aa  a  patrM;  n  •■' 
speaking  of  Urn  highly  as  a  man  and  dtlien,  he  said :  "  From  the  ontset  an  ardent  aopporter  of  the  war,  to  tt 
belongs  the  merit  of  freely  periling  his  own  person  In  upholding  the  opinions  he  adTocaled."  It  Is  pofT  > 
say  that  this  low  Ttev  of  Oeneral  Wadsworth's  motlTea  in  taUng  up  arms  was  entirely  ui^ast  He  vis  idaM 
hy  alms  higher  than  the  vulgar  aspirations  of  the  mere  polltlelan,  who  cannot  easily  eomprelisDd  \ 
He  was  fighting /nr  hix  conntr]/  and  Ott  riffJUi<lf  man,  i\ot  tw  tbt  "opinions^  of  himself  orapait^. 
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the  face  of  the  Nationals.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  the  Confederates  swept 
forward,  driving  back  a  body  of  the  troops  at  the  first  line,  and  then  striking 
Stevenson's  division  of  Bumside's  corps,  which  had  taken  position  between 
Warren  anli  Hancock.  These,  too,  were  thrown  back  toward  Chancellors- 
ville  in  great  disorder,  and  the  assailants,  pressing  through  the  gap  they 
had  formed,  planted  their  flag  on  the  breastworks.  At  that  critical  moment 
Colonel  J.  W.  Hofixnan,  with  parts  of  nine  broken  regiments  (less  than  five 
hnndred  men),  struck  the  assailants  a  blow  that  made  them  recoil,  and  thus 
saved  the  day  on  the  loft,  as  Hancock  then  declared. 

Thus  ended  the  struggle  on  the  National  left,  where  the  heaviest  of  the 
fight  had  been  carried  on,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  battle  was  over  for 
the  day.  But  Lee  made  another  desperate  effort  to  achieve  a  victory,  by  • 
swiftly  massing  his  troops  on  the  National  right,  and  directing  Ewell  to 
attempt  to  turn  it.  At  sunset  a  heavy  column,  led  by  General  Gordon, 
moved  swiftly  from  Ewell's  extreme  left,  and  in  the  twilight  fell  suddenly 
upon  the  brigades  of  Seymour  and  Shaler,  of  Ricketts's  division,  driving 
them  back  in  much  confusion,  and  capturing  both  commanders  and  nearly 
four  thousand  of  their  oflicers  and  men.  It  was  a  complete  surprise  for  those 
wearied  troops,  who  had  cast  themselves  on  the  ground  for  rest ;  and  for  a 
little  while  the  entire  right  wing  of  the  army  seemed  to  be  in  great  peril. 
General  Sedgwick  prevented  ftirther  confusion  by  promptly  checking  the 
advance  of  the  Confederates,  and  the  darkness  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  do  any  thing  more.  Both  armies  rested  that  night,  the  Nationals  holding 
precisely  the  ground  they  had  occupied  in  the  morning.  So  ended  Thb 
Battle  op  The  Wildbbness,  with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides.' 

Lee  was  evidently  -satisfied  that  he  could  not  maintain  a  further  contest 
with  his  antagonist  on  the  ground  he  (Lee)  had  chosen  for  the  struggle,  so 
he  retired  behind  intrenchments,  where  he  was  found  standing  on  the  defen- 
sive by  the  skirmish  line  of  the  Nationals  sent  out  at  daybreak  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  7th.*  Grant  had  no  desire  to  renew  the  conflict 
there,  and  at  an  early  hour  he  determined  to  resume -his  march 
southward,  and  get  out  of  The  Wilderness  and  its  entanglements  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  chose  for  his  immediate  destination  the  village  of  Spottsyl- 
vania  Court-House,  about  thirteen  miles  southeast  of  the  battle-ground  in 
The  Wilderaess,  and  proceeded  to  plant  his  army,  according  to  his  original 
plan,  between  that  of  Lee  and  Richmond.  Warren  was  directed  to  lead  in 
the  movement,  which  was  to  be  along  the  Brock  road,  by  way  of  Todd's 
Tavern.'  Hancock  was  to  follow  him,  and  Sedgwick  and  Bnmside  were  to 
take  a  little  more  indirect  route,  by  way  of  Chancellorsville.  The  army  trains 
were  to  be  parked  at  Chancellorsville  toward  evening,  ready  to  follow  the 
troops. 

Warren  moved  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,'  his  column  preceded  by 
cavalry.    He  pushed  vigorously  on,  with  the  hope  and  expecta-  . 

tion  of  reaching  Spottsylvania  Court-House  before  Lee  should 

>  According  to  the  mo(t  auretaX  eatlmmtM,  the  National  low  In  this  ungnluiy  battlo  of  two  da/i'  dnrattoo 
■mt  nearly.  If  not  qnltc,  18,000  men,  of  whom  t,000  were  made,  prlsonera.  The  Confederate  lou  waa  probablr 
■boot  11,0A).  Among  the  wounded  of  the  Nationals  were  General!  Getty,  Gregg,  Owen,  BartleCt,  and  Webb, 
and  Colonel  Carroll  The  Confcdetatea  loat  in  killed,  Oenerala  Sara.  .loses  and  A.  Q.  Jenkins ;  and  the  wounded 
w«n  Oenetals  Longitrtet,  SUffotd  (OMTtallrX  Pickett,  Pegrun,  and  Hiuter.  Longstrcot  waa  dlaablcd  for  mt- 
«nl  month*.  *  See  i>age  ii. 
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be  apprised  of  the  movement.     He  was  foiled  hj  delays.    First,  at  Todd'i 
Tavern  (where  Gregg  had  fought  and  defeated  Fitz  Hugh  Lee  that  day), 

General  Meade's  cavalry  escort  blocked 
his  way  for  nearly  two  hours.    Two 
miles  farther  on,  in  the  midst  of  a  mag- 
nificent woods,  and  near  a  little  tribu- 
tary of  the  River  Po,  he  was  again 
impeded  by  the   cavalry  division  of 
Merritt,   which    the   day  before  had 
been  fighting  Stuart's  cavalry,  whom 
Lee  had  sent  to  hold  the  Brock  road. 
There  he  was  detained  almost  three 
hours,  and  when  he  was  ready  to  ad- 
vance it  was  daylight.    The  road  wu 
barricaded  by  heavy  trees,  which  had 
been  cut  and  felled  across  it,  and  it 
was  about  eight  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning  •  before  the  head  of  Warren's  column,  composed  of  two  brigadei 
under  General   Robinson,  emerged   from   the  woods  in  battle 
'  mL*"      oJ'^cr  *t  Alsop's  farm,  upon  the  high  open  plain  two  or  three 
miles  from  Spottsylvania  Court-House.     There  the  road  from 
Todd's  Tavern  forks,  one  branch  leading  toward  the  court-house,  and  the 
other  to  Laurel  Hill.      Beyond  this  plain  was  a  slight   depression,  and 
where  the  road  ascended  to  Spottsylvania  Ridge  the  slope  was  covered  with 
woods. 

Up  to  this  time  Warren  had  met  with  no  resistance,  excepting  fixm 
■Stuart's  dismounted  cavalry,  but  now,  as  Robinson  advanced  over  the  plain 
toward  the  wood,  he  was  met  by  a  cannonade  from  the  ridge  and  a  mor 
derous  musket-fire  from  the  forest.  Robinson  returned  the  cannonade 
promptly,  but  was  soon  severely  wounded,  when  his  troops,  wearied  by 
the  night's  hard  march  and  toil,  and  depressed  by  their  terrible  eiperienoe 
in  The  Wilderness,  were  made  to  recoil  They  would  have  fled  in  wild 
confusion  back  upon  the  main  body,  had  not  Warren  appeared  at  their 
head  at  a  timely  moment.  He  rallied  and  re-formed  them  in  the  open 
wood  on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  so  prevented  a  sad  disaster.  Later  in 
the  day  Griffin's  division,  which  advanced  on  the  road  to  the  right  of  Robin- 
son's march,  had  a  similar  experience,  and,  after  gallantly  fighting,  fell  back 
of  the  second  line,  when  the  divisions  of  Crawford  and  Wadsworth  (tie 
latter  now  commanded  by  General  Cutler)  came  up  and  drove  the  Confed- 
erates from  the  woods  on  the  right.  Warren's  entire  corps  then  formed  a 
battle-line,  and  the  troops,  without  waiting  for  orders  to  do  so,  fell  to 
intrenching. 

The  foe  thus  encountered  by  Meade's  advance  was  the  head  of  Long- 
street's  corps  (then  commanded  by  General  Anderson),  and  was  there  hy 
seeming  accident.     The  withdrawal  of  the  trains  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 

<  Tbta  Is  a  tIcw  of  the  eoantj  hnn>lln;  of  fhe  ahlro  of  SpoHsjlTantt,  •roimd  wfatdi  grew  up  >  rtllap  IW 
derlvMl  Ita  name  fh>m  the  edlflcc.  Thia  connt^  recelTpd  Its  name  ftom  Alexander  Spottamwd,  Qo^fnot  ef  V^ 
^nla^  who  owned  and  worked  Iron  mines  In  that  region,  and  nt  what  la  now  known  aa  Oermmla  Ford,  he  finoM 
a  town,  the  Inhabitants  of  which'  being  ehlefly  Oermsn  minera,  It  waa  eaWtA  Oermaala  Tko  last  l^naNt  •( 
Spottowood'a  name,  teood,  was  Lattntzed,  and  heno*  the  name  of  Spottayit<ni4a. 
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mao  from  the  battle-field  of  The  Wilderness  apprised  Lee  of  the  fact  that  the 
army  was  about  to  move,'  but  whither  he  knew  not.  It  might  be  to  Spott- 
sylvania,  or  it  might  be  back  to  Fredericksburg.  So  he  ordered  Anderson 
to  take  bis  corps  from  the  breastworks  and  encamp  that  night  in  a  f)osition 
to  move  on  Spottsylvania  in  the  morning.  Finding  no  suitable  place  for 
bivouacking,  on  account  of  the  burning  woods,  Anderson  marched  that  night, 
simultaneously  with  Warren,  each  ignorant  of  the  other's  movement.  The 
former  arrived  in  time  to  throw  the  head  of  his  column  across  the  latter's 
path,  to  confront  him  with  cannon  and  intrenchments,  and  to  foil  his  attempt 
to  seize  Spottsylvania  Court-House.  Such  were  the  events  which  produced 
the  situation  we  have  just  considered. 

Warren  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  encounter  the  troop?  on  his  front, 
who  were. continually  increasing  in  numbers  and  industriously  intrenching 
on  Spottsylvania  Ridge,  so  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  SedgwicL  He  reached 
the  front  in  the  afternoon,  and  took  command  of  the  field  in  the  absence  of 
Meade,  who,  with  all  of  Hancock's  corps  but  Gibbon's  division,  had  remained 
at  Todd's  Tavern,  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  by  Lee  on  the  re^r  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Sedgwick  felt  strong  enough  with  the  two  corps  to 
attempt  to  drive  the  Confederates  from  their  advantageous  position,  but  it  was 
nearly  sunset  before  his  dispositions  for  attack  were  finished.  Then  a  fruitless 
assault  was  made  by  a  New  Jersey  brigade  of  Neill's  division.  General 
Crawford  again  advanced,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  struck  upon  his  flank 
by  a  part  of  Ewell's  corps  that  was  coming  np,  and  was  driven  a  full  mile, 
with  a  loss  of  about  one  hundred  men  made  prisoners.  When  night  closed 
in,  nearly  the  whole  of  Lee's  army  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Spottsylvania 
Court-House,  and  holding  the  ridge  in  front  of  it,  with  strong  intrenchments, 
growing  more  formidable  every  hour.  During  the  day  Wilson  had  pene- 
trated to  the  village  with  his  cavalry,  but,  being  unsupported,  was  compelled 
to  retire.  On  the  same  day  the  brigade  of  General  Miles  was  thrown  out 
by  Hancock  on  the  Catharpin  road,  with  a  brigade  of  Gregg's  cavalry  and  a 
battery  of  artillery,  to  meet  any  hostile  approach  from  that  direction.  Near 
Corbyn's  Bridge  they  were  attacked,  when  the  assailants  were  repulsed  and 
driven.  On  Sunday  night,  the  8th  of  May,'  Lee  stood  squarely  . 
and  firmly  across  the  ))ath  of  the  southward  march  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  he  held  that  army  in  check  there  for  twelve  days. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Meade's  army  was  formed  in  battle  order 
before  the  Confederate  lines.  Hancock  came  up  from  Todd's  Tavern  at  an 
early  hour,  and  two  divisions  of  Bumside's  corps,  on  the  left,  pushed  to  the 
Fredericksburg  road,  driving  the  Confederates  across  the  little  River  Ny. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  line,  Hancock  occupied  the  right,  Warren  the 
center,  and  Sedgwick  the  left,  with  Bumside  on  his  left.     General  Sheridan 

■  SpuUng  of  tbiaerent,*  late  writer  (Profeasor  Ileiny  Ooppfe)  obaerrra:  "Sple*  and  traltora  were  all 
aroond  oor  head-qnartera.  Our  aignala  were  dlaeorered  and  repeated ;  and  with  a  rapidity  which  aarored  of 
Diaif^  and  diabolic  tirta,  no  aooncr  bad  an  order  been  Isaned  \ij  Grant  than  it  waa  known  at  Lee'a  head-qnartera. 
Ob  the  other  hand,  we  had  no  aocb  InlbrmaUon.  There  were  not  in  the  rebel  ranka,  wicked  as'thej  were,  men  a< 
Tile  as  Northern  traitors,  who,  while  wearing  the  natfonn  of  the  Republic,  liring  on  Its  bounty-,  and  awom  to 
protect  its  glorioos  banner,  were  in  eecret  leagne  with  the  enemy,  and  doing  more  to  defeat  Grant's  plana  than 
dU  tba  men  wbo  ware  arrayed  In  battle  agalnat  hlm-^—ffrant  and  hit  Oampaignt,  by  Henry  Copp4e,  page 
301  It  la  well  nnderatood  that  emissarlea  of  the  Peace  lection,  proftaslng  loyalty,  were  at  thta  time  in  Oot- 
pmnient  employment  in  the  Department  at  Washington  and  In  the  armies  In  the  field,  aecreUy  giving  aid,  in 
every  posalble  way,  to  the  enemies  of  the  BepulUe 
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was  sent  that  morning,  with  a  heavy  cavalry  force,  to  break  up  Lee's  com- 
munications with  Richmond,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  day  was  spent 
chiefly  in  intrenching,  and  making  other  preparations  for  battle.  There  wm 
skirmishing  now  and  then,  when  troops  moved  to  take  new  positions;  and 
the  Confederate  sharp-shooters,  having  convenient  places  for  concealment, 
were  particularly  active.  One.  of  these  inflicted  irreparable  injury  upon  tbt 
Union  army,  by  sending  a  bullet  through  the  brain  of  the  gallant  Sedgwick, 


THB  PLIO  WinUt*k<!>OWI0X  WAI  KILLXK.' 

while  be  was  giving  directions  for  strengthening  the  intrencbments  on  his 
front.  He  fell  dead ;  and  then  there  was  sincere  mourning  thronghont  lie 
army,  for  the  soldiers  loved  him ;  and  the  loyal  people  of  the  land  fek 
bereaved,  for  a  true  patriot  had  fallen.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  commaiid 
of  the  Sixth  Corps,  on  the  following  day,  by  General  H.  G.  Wright.  On 
the  same  day  Brigadier-General  W.  H.  Morris,  son  of  the  lyric  poet,  the  late 
George  P.  Morris,  was  severely  wounded. 

Eveiy  thing  was  in  readiness  for  battle  on  the  morning  of  the  10th.'  By 
a  movement  the  previous  evening,  having  for  its  chief  object  the 

"^'  capture  of  a  part  of  a  Confederate  wagon-train  moving  into 

Spottsylvania  Conrt-House,  Hancock  had  made  a  lodgment,  with  three  of 
his  divisions,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ny,  and  he  was  proceeding  to  develop 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  on  the  National  right,  when  General  Meade  m- 
pended  the  movement.  It  had  been  determined  to  make  an  attack  npon  w 
eminence  in  front  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corps,  known  as  Laurel  HilL  whow 
crest  was  thickly  wooded,  and  crowned  with  earth-worke,  which  had  hew 
previously  constmcted  as  a  remote  defense  of  Richmond,  and  Hancock  w» 
ordered  to  recall  two  of  his  divisions  from  the  south  side  of  the  Ny,  to  assst 
in  the  assault.  The  divisions  of  Gibbon  and  Bimey  at  once  retired,  when 
that  of  the  latter  was  sharply  assailed  in  the  rear.  The  remaining  divisiwi 
(Barlow's)  was  left  in  a  perilous  condition,  for  his  skirmishers  had  jnst  been 
driven  in.  -With  great  skill  and  valor  their  commander  managed  his  troops, 
when  a  new  peril  appeared.    The  woods,  between  his  column  and  the  river. 

'  Thl»  Is  from  *  »keteh  nuvde  by  the  iiathar  In  Jone,  1884,  taken  from  the  breastworks  to  rnm  t  of  th»  Falosll* 
Towanl  the  right  Is  seen  the  loss  of  the  battel?,  the  conatrnetlon  of  which  Sedgwick  was  supertorfiiiSifc"^ 
near  which  he  fell.  The  bullet  came  ttma  tbe  chiiDji  of  trees  on  the  knoll  seen  oiurr  tn  ibr  rtghi  on  lisiif  f 
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had  burst  into  flames,  and  the  brigades  of  Brooke  and  Brown  were  com- 
pelled to  fight  Confederates  and  fire  at  the  same  time.  They  succeeded  in 
repelling  the  assailants,  and  recrossed  the  stream,  but  with  a  heavy  loss  of 
men  and  one  gun. 

Arrangements  were  now  made  for  assailing  Laurel  Hill  across  the  Ny, 
the  most  formidable  position  of  the  Confederate  line.  It  had  been  attacked, 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  the  brigades  of  Webb  and  Carroll,  and, 
at  three  o'clock,  the  divisions  of  Crawford  and  Cutler  had  assailed  it,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  grand  assault,  in  aid  of  which  Hancock's 
troops  had  been  recalled.  la  both  attacks  the  Nationals  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss. 

Now  came  the  more  desperate  struggle.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  the  Second'  Corps  had  joined  the  Fifth,  both  moved  to  the  attack. 
The  conflict  that  ensued  was  fearfiiL  The  Nationals  struggled  up  the  slopes 
in  the  face  of  a  terrible  storm  of  deadly  missiles,  and  penetrated  the  breast- 
works at  one  or  two  points.  But  they  were  soon  repulsed,  with  dreadful 
loss.  The  assault  was  repeated  an  hour  later,  with  a  similar  result.  In  the 
two  encounters  nearly  six  thousand  Union  troops  had  fallen,  while  not  more 
than  six  hundi-ed  of  the  Confederates  had  been  disabled.  Among  the  iJnion 
killed  were  Generals  J.  C.  Rice  and  T.  G.  Stevenson.  The  enterprise  was 
abandoned,  but  fighting  was  not  over.  Still  later,  two  brigades  of  the  Sixth 
Corps,  commanded  respectively  by  General  Russell  and  Colonel  Upton, 
attacked  and  carried  the  first  line  of  Confederate  works  on  their  front,  and 
captured  over  nine  hundred  prisoners  and  several  guns.  They  were  too  far 
in  advance  to  receive  immediate  support,  expected  from  General  Mott,  and 
were  compelled  to  fiUl  back,  taking  with  them  their  prisoners,  but  leaving 
the  guns  behind.  So  ended,  at  dark,  the  first  day  of  the  Battle  of  Spottsyl- 
vania  Court-House  It  had  been  a  day  of  aMrful  strife  and  slaughter.  Not 
less  than  nine  thousand  Unionists  and  eight  thousand  Confederates  were  lost 
to  the  service  by  death,  wounds,  or  captivity.  Yet  the  respective  command- 
ers, each  comprehending  the  value  of  victory  in  the  strife  upon  which  they 
had  entered,  determined  to  renew  it  on  the  morrow,  and  made  preparations 
accordingly.  Although  a  vast  number  of  Unionists  had  fallen  or  had  been 
captured  within  the  space  of  five  days,  the  Lieutenant-General  was  hopeful, 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  he  sent  a  cheering  dispatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  closing  with  words  characteristic  of  the  man, — "I propose  to  fight  it 
out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all  summer."^ 

The  11th  was  mostly  spent  in  preparations  for  another  battle.  There 
were  reconnoiterings  and  skirmishes,  but  no  serious  engagements.  The  after-' 
noon  was  rainy,  and  the  night  that  followed  was  dark  and  dismal,  for  the 
moon  was  in  its  first  quarter,  the  clouds  were  thick,  and  the  rain  still  fell. 
Grant  had  determined  to  strike  Lee's  line  at  its  right  center,  not  far  from 
Mr.  Landrum's  house,  which  seemed  to  be  its  most  vulnerable  point,  and 
Hancock  was  chosen  to  give  the  blow.    At  midnight  he  left  the  front  of 

■  TbedhpatohmsMfolIowSidatediiteiglit  o'clock  on  tlie  monilog  of  the  llth:  "We  turn  nev  ended  tb« 
«lzth  day  at  very  beary  fighting.    The  leialt,  u  thU  time,  ia  much  In  our  bvor.    Onr  loeses  fasT«  been  beavy, 
as  well  M  thoee  of  the  eneny.    I  think  the  lou  of  the  enemy  most  be  greater.    We  hare  taken  orer  B^OW  . 
Itrlaoneis  by  battle,  wlifle  be  ha*  lakea  tmt  w  but,  tew,  «xeept  atrasglers.    I  jiropose  t«  fight  It  oat  on  ibh  Vat, 
<f  It  Ukcaall  anmraer.* 
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Hill's  corps,  and  moving  silently  to  the  left,  guided  only  by  the  oompaas,  he 
took  post  between  Wright  and  Barnside,  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Brown,  to 
be  in  readiness  for  work  in  the  morning.  Then  in  two  lines,  the  first  com- 
posed of  the  divisions  of  Barlow  and  Bimey,  and  the  second  of  those  of 
Gibbon  and  Mott,  he  moved,  under  cover' of  a  dense  fi)g,  swiftly  and  noise- 
lessly over  the  broken  and  thickly-wooded  ground,  toward  the  salient  of  an 
earth-work  occupied  by  the  division  of  Edward  Johnson,  of  Ewell's  corpt 
At  a  proper  moment  the  silence  was  broken  by  loud  cheers,  as  the  brigades 
of  Barlow  and  Bimey  dashed  upon  the  works  in  a  fierce  charge,  fought  hand 
to  hand  with  bayonets  and  clubbed  muskets,  and  captured  Johnson,  vith 
almost  his  entire  division,  who  were  breakfasting.  With  these,  Geneial 
George  H.  Stewart 'and  his  two  brigades  were  made  prisoners,  and  nearlj 
thirty  guns  and  many  colors  were  the  trophies.  Hancock  sent  over  three 
thousand  prisonera  back  to  Grant,  with  a  note,  written  in  pencil,  saying:  "I 
have  captured  from  thirty  to  forty  guns.  I  have  finished  up  Johnson,  and 
am  going  into  Early."  It  afterward  appeared  that  he  had  almost  captared 
Lee,  and  cut  the  Confederate  army  in  two. 

Hancock  failed  to  "go  into  Early"  in  the  way  he  anticipated.  The 
enthusiasm  of  his  troops  after  their  success,  was  unbounded,  and  seemed 
equal  to  any  demand.  Indeed,  they  could  not  be  restrained.  They  poshed 
forward  after  flying  Confederates  through  the  woods  toward  Spottsylvani* 
Court-House,  for  a  mile,  when  they  were  checked  by  a  second  and  unfinished 
line  of  breastworks,  behind  which  the  ftigitives  rallied  and  turned  upon  their 
pursuers.  The  entire  Confederate  line  had  been  aroused  by  the  stuprise,  to  i 
sense  of  great  peril,  and  the  most  desperate  efforts  were  made  to  prevent 
further  disaster,  and  to  recover  what  had  been  lost.  Ewell  was  imraediatelj 
re-enforced  by  troops  from  the  corps  of  Hill  and  Longstreet,  and  Hancock's 
victors  were  thrown  back  to  the  line  they  had  captured,  and  upon  them  these 
heavy  masses  of  the  foe  were  thrown. 

Grant  had  anticipated  this,  and  provided  for  it.  Wright  was  ordered  up 
with .  the  Sixth  Corps  to  the  assistance  of  Hancock.  He  arrived  at  six 
o'clock,  and,  at  eight,  Warren  and  Bnmside  gallantly  attacked  the  whole 
Confederate  line  on  their  front.  Charge  followed  charge  in  quick  succession, 
and  with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  but  without  avail  to  the  assalant*; 
and,  at  length,  the  attack  was  intermitted,  and  the  divisions  of  Griffin  and 
Cutler,  of  Warren's  corps,  were  sent  to  the  aiSsistance  of  Hancock,  who  wn 
firmly  holding  the  prize  he  had  won,  against  great  odds.  The  position  of 
the  Confederates  in  front  of  Warren  and  Bnmside  was  so  strong,  that  they 
not  only  held  it  firmly,  but  sent  aid  to  their  friends  in  front  of  Hancock, 
where  the  battle  was  raging  furiously,  for  Lee  was  determined  to  retake  the 
works  Johnson  and  Stewart  had  lost.  Five  times  he  hurled  a  tremendoa 
weight  of  men  and  weapons  upon  Hancock,  in  order  to  dislodge  him.  The 
combatants  fought  hand  to  hand  most  desperately,  and  the  flags  of  both 

*  Stewart  was  a  Maryland  rebel,  who  waa  oonspicnoaa  la  Baltimore  at  the  time  of  ifte  maswere  of  M** 
chnactta  troops  tliei«  In  the  spring  of  1861.  See  page  418,  Tolnme  L  His  Use  house  and  gronnds  in  BaltinM 
at  this  time,  wer$«uBed  as  an  asylum  for  the  sick  and  wonaded,  known  aa  the  Jarria  Hospital  He  was  ■>  * 
army  friend  of  Hancock,  and  it  is  related  that  the  tatter,  on  the  oceaMoo  we  are  considering,  cordially  eflervd  Ui 
hand  to  the  prisoner,  saying:  **  How  are  yon,  Stewart*'  The  absurd  rebel  haughtily  re&sed  It.  asying:  "^ ' 
Oeneral  Stewart,  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  under  the  eireurastanccs  1  dedfaie  to  take  your  haad~  " 
lostantly  replied :  "And  under  any  other  cirvnmstaooes,  Oeneral,  1  should  not  have  offered  IL" 
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■were,  seyeral  times  seen  planted  on  each  side  of  the  breastworks,  simul- 
taneously, and  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other. 

Lee's  assaults  were  repulsed  with  dreadful  carnage  on  both  sides,  and  yet 
he  persisted,  notwithstand- 
ing rain  fell  heavily  all  the 
afternoon.  It  was  midnight 
before  he  ceased  to  fight, 
when  he  sullenly  withdrew 
with  his  terribly-shattered 
and  worn  columns,  after  a 
combat  of  twenty  hours, 
leaving  Hancock  in  posses- 
sion of  the  works  he  had 
captured  in  the  morning, 
-  and  twenty  guns.  So  ended 
the   Battlb   of  SporrsYL- 

VANIA     COVRT-HOUSE,    One 

of  the  bloodiest  of  the  war. 
It  had  been  fought  chiefly 
by  infantry,  and  at  short 
range,  although  artillery 
was  freely  used.  Probably 
there  never  was  a  battle  in 
which  so  many  bullets  flew 
in-  a  given  space  of  time 
and  distance.  When  the 
writer  \'i8ited  the  scene  of 
strife,  two  years  afterward,*  full  one-half  of  the  trees  of  the  wood,  at  a  point 
where  the  fiercest  struggle  ensued,  within  the 
salient  of  the  Confederate  works,  were  dead, 
and  nearly  all  the  others  were  scarred  from  the 
eflTect  of  musket-balls.  At  the  War  Department,  in  the 
National  Capital,  may  now'  be  seen  a  portion  of 
the  trunk  of  a  large  oak-tree,  which  was  cut  in 
two  by  bullets  alone.  Its  appearance  is  given  in  the  an- 
nexed engraving.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,*  the  Confederates  were 
behind  an  inner  and  shorter  line  of  intrench- 
ments,  immediately  in  front  of  Hancock.  Their 
position  seemed  as  invulnerable  as  ever,  yet  they  had  lost  much  ground 
since  the  struggle  began.  Notwithstanding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
had  lost  nearly  thirty  thousand  men  in  the  space  of  «ight  days,'  the  com- 
mander saw  much  encouragement  in  the  situation,  and  on  that  morning 
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>  Thta  «idc  stood  tiuld*  of  the  Con/MenU  Intrenc&ments,  sear  Spotte^lnnla  Oonrt-HonM.  It  waa  pre- 
acnted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  bj  the  gallant  General  X.  A.  Mllea,  who  commanded  a  brigade  of  Barlow'a  dlvl- 
alon  of  the  Second  Coriie,  in  the  battle  on  the  12th  of  May.  Thia  aeettan  of  the  tree  la  five  feet  aix  Inches  in 
height,  and  twenty^one  Udie*  in  diameter  at  the  place  where  It  wa«  rat  In  two. 

'  The  official  report  of  the  National  loues,  alnce  the  pnnage  of  the  Rapid  Anna  to  the  oloM  of  the  battle  on 
tnelZtbof  May,  waaasfollowa:  Killed,  SOS  officers  and  8,0111  enlisted  men;  woanded.  t.OlT aflleara and  IS^Sn 
men;  mlaaing,  177  officers  and  6,067  men,  mostly  made  prisoncnv  mailing  a  total  uf  29,410  oien. 
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he  addressed  a  stirring  congratulatory  epistle  to  his  troops,  in  wWcli  he 
rcdapitulated  their  achievements  since  the  campaign  began,  doring  "ei<rbt 
days  and  nights  almost  without  intermission,  in  rain  and  sunshine,"  aguntt 
a  foe  "  in  positions  naturally  strong,  and  rendered  doubly  so  by  intrench- 
ments."  He  told,  them  that  the  work  was  not  yet  over,  but  that  every 
thing  was  encouraging.  "  We  shall  soon  receive  re-enforcements,"  he  aud, 
"  which  the  foe  cannot  expect.  Let  us  determine  to  continue  vigoronsly  the 
work  so  well  begun,  and,  under  God's  blessing,  in  a  short  time,  the  object 
of  our  labors  will  be  accomplished."' 

In  the  mean  time  the  whole  country  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  events  of 
the  campaign  thus  far,  as  reported  by  the  electric  and  electrifying  tongue 
of  the  telegraph.  Upon  Grant  and  Lee  the  thoughts  of  the  whole  nsUon 
were  directed.  From  the  office  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  successful  riral  b 
fame  of  L.  M.  N.  Carnot,  as  a  War  Minister,  went  out  bulletins,  day  after 
•  M     1RS4.  ^*y>  which  produced  the  most  intense  anxiety  and  cheering  hope; 

and  on  the  0th,*  wheA  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  passed  Tbe 
Wilderness,  and  confronted  its  foe  near  ^ottsylrania  Court-Honsc,  the 
President  issued  an  address  "  To  the  friends  of  Union  and  Liberty,"  telling 
them  that  enough  was  then  known  of  the  operations  of  the  army  to  chum  t 
feeling  "of  special  gratitude  to  God;"  and  he  recommended  "that  all 
patriots,  at  their  homes,  in  their  places  of  public  worship,  and  wherever  thejr 
may  be,  unite  in  common  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God."  At 
the  National  Capital  the  excitement  on  that  day  was  intense,  and  the  tojal 
people  went  by  thousands  in  a  procession,  with  music  and  banners,  to  tiw 
^  White  House,  to  congratulate  the  President.    Then  came  Granrt 

'  ■  dispatch,'  declaring  that  ,he  proposed  to  fight  it  out  on  that  fine 
if  it  took  all  summer,  to  which  were  added  Meade's  congratulatory  addrea 
on  the  13th,  and  cheering  dispatches  from  Grant  and  Mr.  Dana,  the  Auitt- 
ant  Secretary  of  War,  sent  on  the  same  morning.* 

From  the  13th  to  the  18th  of  May,  the  two  armies  confronted  each  other 
with  sleepless  vigilance,  engaged  in  maneuvers  and  coanter-manenvers,  and 
watching  for  the  appearance  of  some  weak  point  in  the  position  or  disposi- 
tion of  each  other  that  might  warrant  an  attack.  During  these  movemeBtt 
several  sharp  skirmishes  occuired,  and  a  vast  amount  of  fatiguing  labor  w«» 
endured  by  the  troops.  Finally,  Grant  was  satisfied  that  it  would  be  almort 
impossible  for  him  to  carry  Lee's  position,  so  he  prepared  to  turn  il,  and 
thereby  bring  him  out  of  his  intrenchments.    This  was  resolved  upon  after 

an  abortive  attempt  to  carry  a  portion  of  the  Confederate  woit«, 

early  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th,*  by  the  divisions  of  Gibbcm 
and  Barlow,  supported  by  the  division  of  Bimey,  and  another  of  foot  artiller 
ists,  under  General  R.  O.  Tyler,  which  had  just  come  down  from  the  defiaw 
of  Washington.  The  movement  was  arrested  at  the  abatis  in  front  of  the 
works  by  a  heavy  fire,  which  repulsed  the  assailants,  and  at  ten  o'slod 
Meade  withdrew  the  assaulting  force. 

On  the  following  day'  preparations  were  made  for  the  turnip 

movement.    Knowing  or  suspecting  it,  Lee  made  dispositions  fcf 

>  Oenenl  Hcade't  >ddn«  to  U*  soldiers,  May  IS,  186i.        '  _ 

'  OnuitsfMkeorthe  HieoMsof  HuMxickaiid  th«eapt<ire<^Iiriion«n,iuul«id:  "TtittiitnjtnA^I'^ 
«nd  seem  to  h»Te  found  the '  lut  diteh.'  W«  h»Te  lost  no  nr^niistlon,  not  eT«n  s  oompssr,  wUfc  "•  '•J 
destroyed  and  esptared  one  division  (Johnson's),  one  brigade  (Dobbs's).  and  one  n-ginwBt  eatha,  af  tts  a»aj. 
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foiling  it.  He  took  the  aggressive,  by  sending  nearly  the  whole  of  Ewell's 
corps  to  strike  Meade's  weakened  right,  held  by  Tyler's  artillerists,  who  lay 
across  the  road  from  Spottsylvania  Court-House  to  Fredericksburg,  which 
was  the  main  line  of  communication  with  the  base  of  the  army  supplies,  at 
the  latter  place.  Ewell  swept  across  the  Ny,  seized  that  important  road,  and 
attempted  to  capture  a  wagon-train  upon  it,  when  he  was  stoutly  resisted  by 
Tyler  and  his  artillerists.  These  had  never  been  under  fire  before,  but  they 
fought  with  the  coolness  and  steadiness  of  the  veterans  of  the  Second  and 
Fifth  Corps,  who  came  to  their  assistance,  but  not  until  after  Ewell  had  been 
repulsed.  They  did  not  fight  with  the  caution  of  the  veterans,  and  lost 
heavily.  They  and  their  gallant  leader  have  the  honor  of  repulsing  Ewell; 
and  they  share  with  others  in  the  credit  of  scattering,  the  foe  in  the  woods 
up  the  Valley  of  the  Ny,  and  capturing  several  hundred  of  them. 

By  this  attack  Grant's  flanking  movement  was  disturbed  and  temporarily 
checked,  but  it  was  resumed  on  the  fojlowing  night,'  after  he  had 
buried  his  dead  and  sent  his  wounded  to  Fredericksburg.  His  '  "^^^  *^ 
fearful  losses  up  to  the  13th  had  been  greatly  increased,'  yet  with 
full  hope  and  an  inflexible  will  he  kept  his  face  toward  Richmond.  When 
the  army  abandoned  its  base  north  of  the  Rapid  Anna,  it  established  another 
at  Fredericksburg  (from  which  was  a  route  for  supplies  from  Washington  by 
a  short  railway,  and  by  steamboat  from  Belle  Plain  and  Acquia  Creek),  to 
which  point  the  sick  and  wounded  were  sent.  There  they  were  met  and 
ministered  to  by  the  angelic  company  sent  by  the  loyal  people  with  the 
comforts  and  consolations  of  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  commissions.  As 
the  army  moved  on  toward  Richmond,  new  bases  were  opened,  first  at  Port 
Royal,  and  then  at  White  House,  under  the  direction  of  that  most  efficient 
Chief  Quartermaster,  General  Ruftis  Ingalls.  , 

The  writer  visited  the  region  where  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville,  The 
Wilderness,  and  of  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  were  fought,  early  in  June, 
1 866,  with  his  traveling  companions  (Messrs.  Dreer  and  Greble),  accompanied 
by  quite  a  cavalcade  of  young  army  oflicers,  some  of  them  in  charge  of  the 
military  post  at  Fredericksburg,  and  others  connected  with  a  burial  party, 
then  in  the  vicinity,  busied  in  gathering  up  the  remains  of  the  patriot  sol- 
diers for  interment  in  the  National  Cemetery  there.  We  had  just  come  up 
from  the  battle-fields  around  Richmond,  and  had  visited  places  of  interest 
around  Fredericksburg,  mentioned  in  chapter  XVHL,  volume  H. ;  and  at  the 
morning  twilight  of  the  7th  of  June,  we  left  the  latter  city  for  the  neighbor^ 
ing  fields  of  strife. 

We  went  out  on  the  plank  road,  by  way  of  Salem  Church,  to  Chancellors- 
ville, and  so  on  to  The  Wilderness,  visiting  in  that  gloomy  region  the  place 
where  Wadsworth  fell ;  the  spot  where  Hancock  and  his  companions  strug- 
gled with  Hill,  and  Warren  and  others  fought  with  Ewell.  Everywhere  we 
saw  mementoes  of  the  terrible  strife.  The  roads  were  yet  strewn  with 
pieces  of  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  and  military-  accouterments ;  the  trees  were 
scarred  and  broken ;  lines  of  earth-works  ran  like  serpents  in  many' direc- 
tions, half  concealed  by  the  rank  undergrowth,  made  ranker  in  places  by  the 

>  The  offlcUl  returns  abow  that  from  the  12th  nntil  the  21st  ofMsy,  when  the  Arm^  of  the  Potomac  moved 
from  Spottsylrsnia  Coort>Uoi»e,  Its  losses  wore  10,SS1,  msklne  an  aggregate  of  loss,  since  It  crossed  the  Rapid 
Anna,  of  S9,T9I.    The  Confederate  losses  were  n'<'-er  reported,  bnt  carefnl  estimates  make  them  orer  80,000. 
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horrid  nourishment  of  blood ;  and  near  where  TVadsworth  was  smitten  wu 
a  little  clearing,  inclosed  with  palings,  and  used  as  "God's  acre"  for  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  heroes  of  the  war. 

Returning  to  Chancellorsville,  we  took  the  road  for  Spottsylvania  Coart- 
House,  over  which  Warren  and  his  troops  passed  and  Hancock  followed, 
lunching  at  Aldrich's,'  passing  the  now  famous  old  wooden  building  ol' 
Todd's,  Tavern,'  then  a  school-house,  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  not  long 
afterward  emerging  from  The  Wilderness  at  the  point  where  Warren's  troop 
did.  As  we  rode  over  the  high  plain  where  Robinson  fought,  we  began  ti' 
see  the  scars  of  the  Battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court-Honse.  After  visttinj 
and  sketching  the  place  where  Sedgwick  was  killed,  we  rode  over  the  gronmi 
where  Hancock  and  the  Confederates  struggled  so  fearfully  for  the  salient  of 
the  intrenchments,  everywhere  seeing  the  terrible  effects  of  the  battle  At 
sanset  we  rode  into  the  battered  village  of  Spottsylvania  Conrt-Honse, 
ske^hed  the  old  building  depicted  on  page  304,  crossed  the  Ny  at  twiligbt, 
arrived  at  Fredericksburg  at  near  midnight  after  a  ride  of  nearly  fifty  miles, 
with  a  dozen  sketches  made  during  the  day,  and  left  the  next  morning  for 
Washington  City,  by  way  of  Acquia  Creek  and  the  Potomac  River. 

We  have  observed  that  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  emerged  fiom 
The  Wilderness,  Sheridan  was  sent  to  cut  Lee's  communications.  This  wu 
the  first  of  the  remarkable  raids  of  that  remarkable  leader,  in  Virginia,  and, 
though  short,  was  a  destructive  one.  He  took  with  him  a  greater  portion 
of  the  cavalry  led  by  Merritt,  Gregg,  and  Wilson,*  and  catting  loose  from 
♦  II  atd.  ^^^  army,  he  swept  over  the  Po  and  the  Ta,*  crossed  the  Kortk 
Anna  on  the  9th,*  and  struck  the  Virginia  Central  railway  at 
Beaver  Dam  Station,  which  he  captured.  He  destroyed  ten  miles  of  tie 
railway ;  also  its  rolling  stock,  with  a  million  and  a  half  of  rations,  and 
released  four  hundred  Union  prisoners  on  their  way  to  Richmond  from  Tbc 
Wilderness.  There  he  was  attacked  in  flank  and  rear  by  General  J.  E  R 
Stuart  and  his  cavalry,  who  had  pursued  him  from  the  Rapid  Anna,  but  tv 
not  much  impeded  thereby.  He  pushed  on,  crossed  the  South  Anna  at 
Ground-squirrel  Bridge,  and  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  captnred 
Ashland  Station,  on  the  Fredericksburg  road,  where  he  destroyed  the  ^ai^ 
way  property,  a  large  quantity  of  stores,  and  the  road  itself  for  six  miles. 

Being  charged  with  the  duty  of  not  only  destroying  these  roads,  bat  of 
menacing  Richmond  and  communicating  with  the  Army  of  the  James,  ander 
General  Butler,  Sheridan  pressed  on  in  the  direction  of  the  Confederate  capi- 
tal, when  he  was  confronted  by  Stuart  at  Yellow  Tavern,  a  few  miles  norti 
of  Richmond,  where  that  able  leader,  having  made  a  swift,  circuitous  nian-h. 
had  concentrated  all  of  his  available  cavalry.  Sheridan  attacked  him  at 
once,  and,  aft«r  a  sharp  engagement,  drove  the  Confederates  toward  Ashland, 
on  the  north  fork  of  the  Chickahominy,  with  a  loss  of  their  gallant  leader, 
who,  with  General  Gordon,  was  mortally  wounded.  Inspirited  by  this  pk- 
cess,  Sheridan  pushed  along  the  now  open  turnpike  toward  Richmond,  and 

SMpcgelT.  •  Sec|B|rM 

'  The  dlsiDoanlMl  men  of  the  dlTlaicuis  of  Uieae  leaden,  and  thoM  whoM  honea  were  Jailed,  vtn  Irft  •*' 

Um  army  to  iroord  thu  tnlDa, 

*  In  this  Teuton  there  are  Smr  small  stn-amt,  namnl  reapectlTely  Hat,  Ta,  Pn,  and  Sr.    Theee,  ewaW*^ 

furm  the  TotaOMi  and  the  name  of  a  lai^er  atream,  one  of  the  chief  afflnrnts  of  the  Torfc  RInr,  es.'!<^  li'  V' 

ta-|>o.n7. 
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made  a  spirited  d?i9h  upon  the  outer  works.  Custer's  brigade  carried  them 
at  that  point,  and  made  one  hundred  prisoners.  As  in  the  case  of  Kilpatrick's 
raid,  so  now,  the  second  line  of  works  were  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  cavalry. 
The  troops  in  and  around  the  city 
hadralliedfor  their  defense,  and  in  an 
:ittack  the  Nationals  were  repulsed. 
Then  Sheridan  led  his  command 
across  the  Chickahominy,  at  Meadow 
Bridge,  where  he  beat  off  a  consid- 
erable force  of  infantry  sent  out 
from  Richmond,  and  who  attacked 
him  in  the  rear,  while  another  force 
assailed  his  front.  He  also  cirove 
the  foe  on  his  front,  when  he  de- 
stroyed the  railway  bridge  there, 
aud  then  pushed  on  southward  to 
Haxhall's  Landing,*  on 
the  James  River,  where  ' 'J?''*' 
he  rested  three  days  and 
procured  supplies.  Then,  by  way 
of  White  House  and  Hanover  Court-House,  he  leisurely  returned  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  he  rejoined  on  the  26th  of  May. 

Before  proceeding  to  follow  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  further  in  its 
advance  toward  Richmond,  let  us  see  what  had  been  doing  for  awhile  on  its 
right  by  forces  which,  as  we  have  observed,  had  been  arranged  in  Western 
Virginia  for  co-opei*ating  movements.  For  some  time  that  region  had  been 
the  theater  of  some  stirring  minor  events  of  the  war.  Confederate  cavalry, 
gaerrilla  bands,  and  resident  "bushwhackers"  had  been  active  and  mis- 
chievous ;  while  Moseby,  the  marauding  chief,  was  busy  in  the  region  east 

of  the  Blue  Ridge,  between  Lees- 
burg  and  the  Rappahannock,  which 
his  followers  called  his  "  Confeder- 
acy." So  early  as  the  beginning 
of  January,'  Fitz-IIngh 
Lee,  with  his  cavalry, 
made  a  fruitless  raid  on  tl>o  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railway,  west  of 
Cumberland.  A  little  later.  Gen- 
eral Jubal  Early,  in  command  of 
the  Confederates  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  sent  General  Rosser  on  a 
foraging  excursion  in  the  same 
direction.  He  was  more  success- 
ful, for  in  Hardy  County 
he  captured'  nmety-three 
six-mule  wagons  heavily  laden  with 
supplies,  twelve  hundred  cattle,  and  five  hundred  sheep,  with  two 
hundred  and  seventy  men  of  the  guard,  who  made  only  slight 
resbtance.    Four  days  later,  he  suddenly  appeared'  at  Patterson's  Creek  Sta- 
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tion,  west  of  Cumberland,  and  captured  a  company  of  iTnion  soldiere,  but  on 
his  return  he  was  struck  a  severe  blow  by  General  Averill,  not  &rfrom  Rom- 
ney,  and  driven  entirely  out  of  the  new  Commonwealth,  with  a  loss  of  hb 
prisoners  and  a  large  proportion  of  his  own  men  and  horses.  Ten  dajfi 
afterward,  Champe  Ferguson,  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  lower  order  of 
guerrilla  leaders,  was  surprised  while  at  the  Rock  House,  in  Wayne  County, 
of  West  "Virginia,  by  Colonel  Gallup,  who  was  in  command  on  theeasteni 
border  of  Kentucky.  Ferguson  and  fifty  of  his  men  were  made  prisonen, 
and  fifteen  others  were  killed.  A  few  days  before  that.  Lieutenant  Verdigan, 
one  of  Ferguson's  followers,  with  ten  men,  surprised  and  captured  a  steam- 
boat on  the  Kanawha  River,  on  board  of  which  was  General  Scammon  (then 
commanding  at  Charleston,  in  the  Kanawha  Valley),  four  ofiBcere  and 
twenty-five  private  soldiers.  All  but  Scammon  and  his  two  aids  were  paroled 
by  the  guerrillas.  These  officers  were  sent  to  Richmond  and  con&ied  in 
the  loathsome  Libby  prisoa 

These  events  were  followed  by  others  of  greater  magnitude  and  import- 
ance in  that  region,  after  Grant  assumed  the  general  command.  Geoenl 
Sigel,  as  we  have  observed,'  was  placed  with  a  large  force  in  the  Shenandoak 
Valley,  to  co-operate  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  gave  the  imme- 
diate command  of  his  forces  in  the  Kanawha  Valley  to  General  George 
Crook,  and  with  the  remainder,  about  eight  thousand  strong,  under  hu 
own  personal  command,  he  moved  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  along  its  fine 
turnpike,  on  the  first  of  May.*  His  first  destination  wai  Staun- 
ton, at  the  head  of  the  valley,  whence  he  was  to  move  over  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  Charlottesville,  and  then  to  march  right  or  left,  to  Lynchburg 
or  Gfordonsville,  as  circumstances  might  determine.  When  near  New  Maiiet, 
almost  .fifty  miles  from  Winchestei*,  he  was  met  by  an  equal  force  under 
General  Breckinridge,  whom  Lee  had  sent  to  oppose  his  advance,  with  such 
troops  as  he  might  hastily  gather.  Breckinridge  foubd  it  necessarj  to 
oppose  Crook  also,  and  for  that  purpose  he  sent  General  McCaasland  wot- 
ward  with  as  many  troops  as  could  be  spared  from  the  Valley. 

After  much  maneuvering  and  skirmishing  near  New  Market,  Breckin- 
ridge  made  an  impetuous  charge'  upon  Sigel,  and  ended  sshaip 
fight  by  driving  him  more  than  thirty  miles  down  the  valley,  to 
the  shelter  of  Cedar  Creek,  near  Strasburg,  with  a  loss  of  seven  hundred 
men,  six  guns,  a  thousand  small-arms,  a  portion  of  his  train,  and  his  hos- 
pitals. Grant  immediately  relieved  General  Sigel,  and  General  Hunter  took 
.command  of  his  troops,  with  instructions  to  push  swiftly  on  to  Staunton, 
destroy  the  railway  between  that  place  and  Charlottesville,  and  then,  if  pos- 
sible, move  on  Lynchburg. 

Meanwhile,  General  Crook,  whose  cavalry  was  led  by  General  Averill, 
had  moved '  up  the  Kanawha  Valley  from  Charleston,  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  against  the  Vii^inia  and  Tennessee  railway, 
between  Dublin  Station,  in  Pulaski  County,  and  Wytheville,  on  New  Ritw, 
in  Wythe  County,  in  Southwestern  Virginia.  Unfortunately,  Crook  divided 
and  weakened  his  command  by  sending  Averill,  with  his  two  thousand 
horsemen,  to  destroy  the  lead  mines  near  Wytheville,  while  he  advanced 
with  his  six  thousand  infantry  toward  Dublin  Station,  farther  east  A\a- 
ill's  descent  upon  Wytheville  and  its  vicinity  was  no  more  fruitful  of  benefit 
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than  was  his  raid  to  Salem  the  previons  year,*  for  he  was  there  met  hj  Morgan 
and  his  men,*  sent  from  Saltville  by  General  W.  K  Jones,  and, 
after  a  sharp  fight,  was  compelled  to  retire  without  accomplishing       '^j.'* 
his  object.    Meanwhile,  Crook  had  approached  Dublin  Station,  and 
when  within  four  miles  of  it,  was  met  by  McCausIand  with  an  inferior  force. 
A  battle  ensued,  and  was  fought  gallantly  by  both  parties.   It  resulted  ip  the 
defeat  of  the  Confederates,  but  with  a  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals  of 
over  seven  hundred  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  killed. 
Crook  destroyed  the  railroad  a  few  miles,  when,  on  the  appearance  of  a 
strong  force  sent  by  Morgan  from  Wytheville,  before^Averill  reached  there, 
he  withdrew  and  retreated  to  Meadow  Bridge,  in  the  direction  of  the  Kanaw- 
ha.    When  Averill  retired  from  Wytheville  and  marched  to  meet  Crook 
at  Dublin  Station,  the  latter  had  departed,  and  the  former  had  no  safe  alter- 
native but  to  follow. 

General  Hunter,  on  assuming  command  of  Sigel's  troops,  immediately 
advanced  on  Staunton  with  about  nine  thousand  men,  some  re-enforcements 
having  arrived.  At  Piedmont,  near  Middle  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Shen- 
andoah, in  Augusta  County,  not  far  from  Staunton,  ho  encoun- 
tered'  an  equal  force  of  Confederates,  under  Generals  W.  E. 
Joiies  and  McCausIand.  These  were  all  of  the  concentrated  forces  in  that 
region,  Breckinridge  having  been  called,  with  a  greater  portion  of  his 
command,  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  Richmond.  An  obstinate  and  hard- 
fought  battle  ensued,  which  ended  with  the  daylight,  and  resulted  in  the 
complete  defeat  and  route  of  the  Confederates.  "A  wbrse  whipped  Or  more 
utterly  demoralized  crowd  of  beaten  men  never  fled  from  a  field,"  wrote  one 
of  General  Hunter's  stafiE  Their  leader.  General  Jones,  was  killed  by  a  shot 
through  his  head,  and  with  him  many  others  were  slain  or  wounded.  Fif- 
teen hundred  Confederates  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  spoils  of  victory 
were  several  battle-flags,  three  gims,  and  three  thousand  small-ai^ns. 

Three  days  after  Thb  Battle  op  Piedmont,  Hunter  was  joined,  at 
Staunton,  by  the  forces  of  Crook  and  Averill,  when  the  whole  body,  about 
twenty  thousand  strong,  moved  toward  Lynchburg  by  way  of  Lexingt<«i. 
That  city  was  the  largest  in  the  western  part  of  Old  Virginia,  in  the  center 
of  a  fertile  and  populous  region  around  the  upper  waters  of  the  James  River, 
with  extensive  manufactures,  and  in  direct  communication  with  Richmond 
by  railroad  and  canal,  and  also  with  Petersburg  and  all  the  South  by  railway. 
It  was  the  focal  point  of  a  vast  region  from  whence  Richmond  and  Lee's 
army  must  draw  supplies,  and  on  that  account,  and  its  relations  as  a  strategic 
point  with  the  struggle  then  going  on  for  the  possession  of  Richmond,  made 
it  almost  as  important  as  the  Confederate  capital  itself.  This  Lee  well 
knew,  and,  notwithstanding  he  was  theh  most  sorely  pressed  by  the  armies 
of  the  Potomac  and  tlie  James,  he  sent  a  considerable  force  to  assist  in  hold- 
ing Lynchburg.  Hence  it  was,  that  when  Hunter  arrived  before 
it,  and. made  an  attack'  upon  the  southern  side  of  the  city,  its 
garrison  and  the  strong  works  around  it  were  able  to  defy  him.  Hunter 
soon  perceived  its  strength,  and  the  fact  that  an  overwhelming  force  was 
gathering  to  crush  him.      Considering  these  things,  and  the  alarming  cir- 
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cumstance  of  his  ammanition  l>eing  nearly  exhausted,  he  tixn^ht  it  pn- 
dent  not  to  prosecate  an  attack  on  the  city,  but  to  retire.  Neither  was  h 
prudent  to  go  back  by  the  way  he  had  advanced,  for  a  heavy  Confedente 
force  might  easily  be  thrown  upon  his  rear  by  means  of  the  Virginia  Central 
railway ;  so  he  retired  westward  to  Salem,  hotly  pursued  as  far  as  tint 
place,  and  then  made  his  way,  with  a  very  scanty  supply  of  food  for  nun 
and  beast,  over  the  mountains,  by  the  village  of  New  Castle,  to  Meado* 
Bridge,  in  the  direction  of  the  Kanawha.  There,  only  a  few  days  before, 
Crook  and  Averill  had  left  a  million  and  a  half  of  rations  in  charge  of  two 
regiments  of  Ohio  one  hundred  days'  men,  and  expected  to  find  a  supply  for 
the  famishing  army.  They  were  disappointed.  A  band  of  guerrillas  had 
swept  away  rations  and  n;en,  and  it  was  not  until  the  27tfa'  that 
a  supply  was  obtained.  The  army  had  suffered  dreadfully  in 
that  exhausted  mountain  region,  and  was  much  weaker  in  numbers  and 
moral  strength  than  when  it  left  Staunton.  It  had  inflicted  vast  injarv 
upon  the  Confederates  in  the  destruction  of  founderies,  mills,  factories,  and 
other  property  of  value  to  the  Confederates,  but  had  achieved  little  that  had 
any  important  bearing  on  the  campaign.  Its  now  far  distance  fix>m  the 
grand  theater  of  operations  against  Kichmond,  caused  it  to  be  lost  to  that 
campaign  for  several  weeks. 

The  ravages  of  the  war  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  streams  between  tie 
Potomac  and  James  Rivers,  at  that  time,  were  dreadiuL     It  was  a  re^ 

wherein  lay  the  estates  of 
I'  .n  >::»  some  of  the  older  and  mart 
distinguished  families  of 
Virginia,  and  the  suddea 
change  wrought  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  residents  was 
lamentable.  It  was  cadda- 
ing  to  see  the  wealthy  aod 
refined,  the  noble  aud  gentle 
— men  and  women  who  had 
never  experienced  poverty 
nor  the  necessity  for  toiling, 
— ^instantly  reduced  fton 
abundance  and  case,  to  wart 
and  hardship.  Elegant  man- 
sions filled  with  rare  and  costly  furniture,  valuable  books  and  works  of  art, 
were  kid  waste;  and  the  broad  lands  were  stripped  of  laborers,  utensils, and 
almost  every  living  creature.  Family  coaches,  which  had  descended  from 
generation  to  generation  since  colonial  times,  were  converted  into  ambnlancei 
for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  reduced  to  ruin  by  the  rough  usages  of  war; 
and  other  precious  heir-looms,  with  valuable  records,  public  and  private 
were  sacrificed  to  the  appetite  of  the  demons  of  Disoord  uid  Desolation. 
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OPKRATIONS  AGAINST  EtCHMOND. 


*  April  2, 
18M. 


HILE  Meade  and  Lee  were  struggling  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rapid  Anna,  General  Butler,  then  in  command  of  the  Armj 
1^  of  the  James,  was  co-operating  with  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
j^^  mac  in  accordance  with  a  plan  which  he  had  proposed  to 
K  jg  the  General-in-Chief,  and  whitih  that  officer  had  approved. 
'  «^  That  plan  contemplated  a  vigorous  movement  against  Rich- 
mond on  the  south  side  of  the  James  River,  the  first  ohjective 
being  City  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox  River.  Grant 
issued'  orders  accordingly,  and  directed  General  Butler  to  move 
simultaneously  with  Meade. 

Botler  was  well  prepared  for  the  execution  of  his  part  of  the  plan,  when, 
at  the  beginning  of  May,  he  received  orders  to  advance.  His  effective  force 
was  about  forty  thousand  men,  and  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  Eighteenth 
Army  Corps,  commanded  by  General  W.  F,  Smith,  and  the  Tenth  Army  Corps, 
which  had  lately  been 
ordered  from  South  Caro- 
lina, led  by  General  Gill- 
more,  who  arrived  at 
Fortress  Monroe  on  the 
3d  of  May. 

Butler's  first  care  was 
to  mislead  the  Confed- 
erates concerning  his  in- 
tentions. For  that  pur- 
pose he  first 
sent*  Henry's 
'brigade  of  New  York 
troops  to  West  Point, 
at  the  head  of  York 
River,  to  begin  the  con- 
struction of  wharves, 
while  cavalry  made  a  demonstration  in  the  direction  of  Richmond.  He 
also  sent  the  bulk  of  his  army  in  that  direction  as  far  as  the  old  lines  of 
McClellan'  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  Point ;  and  so  successful  was  the 
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■  For  u  aoconnt  of  the  operatloM  of  McClellui  between  FortKM  HonrM  and  WflUanubarg,  see  Ohaptera 
XIV.  uid  XV.,  TOlamo  II.  The  route  from  Hsmptoo ;  the  rortiacstiam  *t  Big  Betlicl,  ami  in  the  viciottj  uf 
Torktiywn  and  Wllliamsbnrg,  are  Indicated  In  the  tittle  map  on  this  page. 
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stratagem,  that  the  Confederates  were  satisfied  that  Batler  was  aboat  to 
move  on  Richmond  in  the  pathway  trodden  by  McClellan  two  years  before, 
and  they  made  preparations  accordingly.  They  were  quickly  undeceivei 
but  not  until  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  mischief  wrought  by  the  decep- 
tion. On  the  night  of  the  4th,*  transports,  sent  up  from  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  conveyed  Butler's  army  around  to  the  James  Rira, 
and  by  dawn  the  next  morning,  artillery  and  infantry,  to  the  number  of 
thirty-five  thousand  men,  accompanied  by  a  squadron  of  war  vessels,  nnder 
Admiral,  Lee,  were  rapidly  ascending  that  stream  for  the  purpose  of  seiring 
City  Point.'  At  the  same  time  General  A.  V.  Kantz,  with  three  thousand 
cavalry,  moved  out  from  Suffolk,  forced  a  passage  over  the  Blackwater 
River,  and,  pushing  rapidly  westward,  struck  the  Weldon  r^way  at  Stoaj 
Creek,  some  distance  south  of  Petersburg,  and  burned  the  bridge  there: 
while  Colonel  Robert  M.  West,  with  about  eighteen  hundred  cavalry  (mortlv 
colored  men),  advanced  from  Williamsburg  up  the  north  bank  of  the  James 
River,  keeping  parallel  with  the  great  flotilla  of  war  Teasels  and  transports 
on  its  bosom.  This  expedition,  and  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
from  the  north,  were  grand  movements  preliminary  to  another  drea3fiil 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  Richmond  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chickahominj 
River — ^a  region  made  forever  memorable  by  the  seven  days'  battles  there, 
in  the  summer  of  1862. 

The  expedition  moved  so  unexpectedly  and  rapidly  up  the  liver,  that  the 
Confederates  could  make  no  effective  dispositions  for  opposing  it  Poctiom 
of  Wilde's  brigade  of  negro  troops  were  landed  at  Wilson's  whar^  on  tht 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  at  Fort  Powhatan,  on  the  south  side,  thus  fecB^ 
ing  and  holding,  for  the  protection  of  its  navigation,  important  points  at 
bends  in  the  stream.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Hink's  divinoii 
landed  at  City  Point,  and  took  possession  witbont  any  opposition.  That 
night  General  Graham  captured  the  Confederate  signal-station  near,  and  the 
war  vessels  moved  up  to  a  position  above  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox. 
At  the  same  time  a  heavy  force  landed. upon  an  irregular  triangle  of  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox,  lying  between  it  and  the  James  River,  called 
Bermuda  Hundred,  and  proceeded  to  cast  up  a  line  of  intrenchments  aciwt 
the  western  side  of  the  camp  from  river  to  river,  while  gun-boats  in  bolli 
streams  completely  covered  each  flank  of  the  position.  Thus,  in  the  spice 
of  twenty-four  hours,  Butler  gained  a  commanding  and  important  foothcdd 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Richmond,  in  a  straight  line,  and  only  aboat  e^l 
from  Petersburg.'    The  movement  was  a  complete  surprise  to  the  Confed-' 

'  Sm  chapters  XIV.,  XV.,  wid  XVL,  Tolmn*  II. .  Th«  nap  on  (h»  opposite  page,  oinltl«d  bf  leddat  <ia 
that  rrcord  <vaa  printed,  will  not  only  give  the  reader  as  Idea  of  the  entire  region  of  atlniiif  opendwii 
Southeastern  Virginia  at  that  Umo,  bat  may  bo  nseAilljr  consalted-when  atadying  the  greataoddteMno*- 
paign  we  an-  now  considering. 

*  The  transports  were  prece<1cd  bj  three  army  gnn-boata,  andcr  the  command  of  Oi^neral  CAarle*  S.  ft* 
ham,  fiirmerif  of  tie  navy.  The  remainder  of  the  naTsl  force  oonalatad  of  foor  "monltoca,"  lbs  luaeW 
Atlanta^  and  ten  gno-boata,  commanded  by  Rear- Admiral  S..P.  Lee,  whose  flag-ship  was  the  JToiMra,  teafft; 
•  blockade-mnner. 

'  "At  sunset  on  the  4th,  you  were  threatening  the  enemy's  capital  fW>m  West  Poiat and  WUte Bmk 
within  thirty  miles  on  Its  eastern  side.  Within  twenty-four  hoars,  at  sunset  on  the  Otii  of  Kay,  by  a  wiA  * 
ISO  miles,  yoa  transported  33,000  men — their  Inggage,  sappUea,  horses,  wagons  and  artillery— "li^  '""* 
miles  of  the  south  side  of  Richmond,  with  sncb  celerity  and  secresy,  that  the  enemy  were  wboIlT  BifffrTMiW 
for  your  comlnar,  and  allowed  yon,  without  oppositlan.  to  a«l»  the  strongtat  natural  position  oa  the  esotlaisi 
A  Tlotory  all  the  more  Talaable  becansebloodlessr— 0«iMnrt  JBuffsf's  ilifdreM  (a(k4  SsMiere  s^tt/'f'Wf 
^  tk*  Janut,  October  1 1, 1S61 
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eratee,  antl  produced  great  consternation  at  Richmond.  lu  the  mean  time 
the  amied  vessels  had  been  busy  in  keeping  the  river  open,  and  they  no* 
engaged  in  the  perilous  work  of  fishing  up  torpedoes,  with  which,  m  plac«, 
its  channel  had  been  sown.  Notwithstanding  the-great  precautions  observed, 
one  of  the  smaller  gun-boats,  named  Commodore  ^ones,  was  totally  destroy^ 
by  the  explosion  of  one  of  these  mines  under  it,'  by  which  twenty  of  iu 
officers  and  crew  were  killed,  and  forty-eight  were  wounded.  In  the  meu 
time  Colonel  West,  with  his  cavalry,  had  made  his  way  across  the  Chick*- 
hominy  to  the  shore  of  the  James  .nt  Harrison's  Landing,  and  been  taken 
thence,  on  transports,  to  Bermuda  Hundred. 

A  quick  and  vigorous  movement  upon  Petersburg  and  Richmond  at  that 
time  might  have  resulted  in  the  capture  of  both  cities,  for  very  few  Confed- 
erate troops  appear  to  have  then  been  in  either  place.  That  fiict  wu 
unknown  by  the  Nationals,  and  a  wise  caution,  rightfully  exercised,  caused 
a  delay  fatal  to  the  speedy  achievement  of  such  victories,  for  strength  ns 
quickly  imparted  to  both  posts.  When  the  movement  of  Butler  and  the 
arrival  of  Gillmore  with  troops  from  Charleston  harbor  was  first  known  t« 
the  Confederates  at  Richmond,  Beauregard  was  ordered  to  haste'h  from 
Charleston  to  the  latter  place,  with  all  possible  dispatch,  with  the  troop* 
under  his  command  there,  others  drawn  from  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  taci 
as  he  might  gather  in  his  passage  through  North  Carolina.  He  instanth 
obeyed,  and  when  General  Kautz  stinick  the  Weldon  road,  as  we  have  see*, 
he  found  these  re-enforcements  for  Lee  passing  over  it.  A  large  portion  of 
them  were  left  south  of  that  cutting,'  but  as  Kautz  could  not  hold  the  ro»d 
nor  advance  toward  Petersburg,  he  returned  to  City  Point,'  leav- 

*  .'f-f  ^      ins  the  Confederates  to  make  their  way  without  further  molcsta- 

1864.  ^  ,  ^ 

tion.     Before  Petersburg  was  seriously  threatened  by  Butler, 
Beauregard's  troops  were  there  in  strong  force. 

It  was  expected  that  General  Butler's  movements,  afler  he  shoold  gain 
a  position  on  the  south  side  of  the  James  River,  and  intrench  it,  shoold  be 
governed  much  by  those  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  vith  which  he  was 
acting  as  an  auxiliary.  It  was  believed  that  the  latter -would  march  qmckly 
from  the  Rapid  Anna  to  the  lines  before  Richmond,  defeating  Lee,  or  driv- 
ing him  within  the  intrenchments  at  the  Confederate  capital  So  soon  at 
Butler  should  hear  the  sounds  of  battle  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  in 
front  of  the  beleaguered  city,  he  was  to  move  against  it  on  the  south  ade, 
and  in  perfect  co-operation,  and  even  junction,  the  two  armies  were  thna  \o 
work  together.  But  the  unexpected  detention  of  the  Army  of  the  PotomK 
at  The  Wilderness,  and  at  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  compelled  Butler  to 
stand  much  on  the  defensive ;  and  in  the  absence  of  orders  to  march  on 
cither  Richmond  or  Petersburg  immediately  after  seizing  City  Point  and 
Bermuda  Hundred,  he  was  forced  to  be  governed  by  circumstanceg,  and 
assume  grave  responsibilities.     He  therefore  resolved  to  do  what  he  migiit 


'  Them  torpedoes  were  etmply  cues  of  Us,  containing  abont  scTenty-flTe  poands  of  (niiipo»d«,i»J  •■• 
exploded  by  meus  of  «  string  extending  to  tiie  ahore,  which,  n-hen  palled,  okosed  an  ^jparatni  like  ttaxf* 
gun  to  explode  a  percasslon  fcap. 

'  D.  H.  Hill,  with  8,000  troops,  bad  psaaed  noiiliward,  and  Beanreganl,  with  ^0M,  vm  xnlli  <*  ^^ 
Creek  Station.  Besides  the  britlge  and  trselc,  a  large  quantity  of  pmvlslons  and  forage  was  destreynl  it  u* 
place. 
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to  keep  re-enforcementa  frum  reaching  Lee  from  the  south;  and  his  first  efibrt 
for  that  purpose  was  to  destroy  the  railway  between  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg, lying  at  an  average  of  about  three  miles  from  his  line  of  intrenchments. 
So  early  as  the  6th,*  he  sent  out  General  Heckman  to  reconnoiter 
that  road,  and  on  the  7th  five  brigades,  under  General  Brooks,  ' 
advanced  upon  the  Port  Walthall  branch  of  the  railway,  not  fer  from  the 
junction,'  and  began  its  destruction.  They  soon  found  a  strong  Confederate 
force,  under  D.  H.  Hill,  on  their  front,  for,  on  the  previous  night,  nearly  all 
of  Beauregard's  troops  had  reached  Petersburg,  Heavy  skirmishing  ensued, 
and  the  Nationals,  after  gaining'  some  advantages,  were  compelled  to  with- 
draw, with  a  loss  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Another  advance  upon  the  railway  was  made  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
ftth,  by  a  force  composed  of  the  divbions  of  Generals  Terry,  Ames,  and  Tur- 
ner, of  the  Tenth  Corps,  and  of  Weitzel  and  Wistar,  of  the  Eighteenth. 
General  Gillmore  commanded  the  right  of  the  column,  and  General  Smith 
the  left.  They  struck  the  railway  at  different  points,  and  destroyed  it  with- 
out molestation,  and  then,  with  Weitzel  in  the  advance,  they  moved  on 
Petersburg.  They  were  confronted  by  a  heavy  Confederate  force  at  Swifl 
Creek,  within  three  miles  of  that  city,  where  a  sharp  action  ensued.  The 
Confederates  were  driven  across  the  stream ;  and  that  evening  Butler  sent  a 
dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  saying,  "  Lientenant-General  Grant  will 
not  be  troubled  Mrith  any  further  re-enforoements  to  Lee  from  Beauregard's 
forces."  And,  encouraged  by  the  success  that  day,  Butler  determined  to  im- 
prove the  advant^es  gained  by  driving  the  Confederates  across  the  Appo- 
mattox into  Petersburg,  and,  if  possible,  capture  that  place.  But  that 
evening  news  came  from  Washington  that  Lee,  vanquished  by  Meade,  was 
in  full  retreat  on  Richmond.  If  so,  he  might  quiekly  and  heavily  fall,  with 
crushing  force,  on  the  Army  of  the  James,  so  Butler  recalled  his  troops  firom 
Swifl  Ci-eek,  strengthened  his  lines,  and  prepared  for  active  co-opei-ation  in 
an  attack  on  Richmond.     The  story  was  not  true. 

On  the  12th,  Butler  pushed  a  heavy  column  northward,  the  right,  under 
General  Smith,  moving  up  the  turnpike  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Darling,  on 
Drewry's  Blufl",'  and  the   left,  under  General  Gillmore  (who   left  General 
Ames  to  watch  the  Confederates  at  Petersbui^),  following  the  line  of  the 
railway  further  westward.    The  Confederates  fell  back  to,  and  across  Proc- 
tor's Creek,  and  took  position  upon  a  fortified  line  (outworks  of  Fort  Dar- 
ling) behind  it  on  the  following  morning.*    Gillmore  turned  the     ^ 
right  of  that  line  and  held  it.    The  other  column  had  pressed 
well   up  toward   the   Confederate   left,   and   Generals    Butler   and    Smith 
made  their  quarters  at  the  fine  mansion  of  Dr.  Friend,  less  than  nine  miles 
from  Richmond.*    Orders  were  given  for  a  general  attack  the  next  morn- 
ing,* but  the  National  line  was  then  so  thin  that»the  movement 
was  thought  too  hazardous,  and  it  was  postponed  until  the  mom-        *^    ' 
ing  of  the  16tlr    The  Confiederates^  meanwhile,,  had  prepared  for  a  similar 

>  Port  Waltball  Is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Apponuttox  Rlrer,  between  Peterabar;  and  Ctty  Point,  ud  at 
the  head  of  nuTlgstlon  for  the  lar^c  etvamen  on'  the  Jamea  Klver.  A  braaeb  of  the  Richmond  and  Peteraborf 
railway  extends  to  that  point 

'  See  page  402,  volnme  II. 

'  ThiB  waa  a  line  brick  mansion  at  the  head' of  a  shaded  lane  reading  from  the  turnpike.  The  house  and  its 
•urmvndJDgs  were  In  n  dtlapMlted  slate  when  the  vrrtt«r  visited  it  at  the  close  of  May,  ISM  See  the  next  pi(e. 
Vol.  hi.— 21 
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movement  at  the  same  time.      Beaur^ard  was  in  command  of  diem  b  f» 
son.    The  evening  of  the  15th  was  still  and  clear,  but  after  midniglii,.  t 

heavy  fog  arose  from  the  bocom  of 
the  James  River,  and  envek^)ed  both 
armies.  Under  cover  of  this  and  the 
darkness;,  before  the  dawn,  Bcmii» 
gard  <advanced  and  aroosed  the  dint- 
bering  Nationals  by  a  sadden  and 
heavy  fire  of  moBketry  and  artillerj. 
The  a88ailed  were  illy  prepared  for  the 
unexpected  attack,  and  presented  <a 
their  right  a  weak  point,  which  Beau- 
regard had  discovered  the  evening  be- 
fore, and  now  quickly  took  advantage 
of.  Between  that  right  and  the  river 
'  was  a  space  of  open  cooBtry,  for  a  mile,  picketed  by  only  about  one  ban- 
dred  and  fifty  negro  cavalry.  To  turn  that  flank  was  Beanregard'i  fint 
care.  -At  the  same  time  a  divbion  under  General  Whiting  was  to  move 
from  the  Richmond  road,  strike  Gillmore  heavily,  and  out  off  the  Unionliiie 
of  retreat.  The  plan,  if  fully  carried  out,  would,  it  seemed,  insure  the  cap- 
ture or  dispersion  of  Butler's  army. 

General  Heckman's  brigade,  of  Weitsel's  division,  held  Smith's  i^ 
After  a  gallant  fight  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  and  heavy  biow, 
and  the  general  was  captured.  The  Confederates  gained  the  rear  of  that 
flank,  and  were  pressing  on  to  seize  the  road  leading  to  Bermuda  Hundred, 
when  the  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  New  York,  of  Ames's  division,  of 
Qillmore's  corps,  which  had  been  sent  to  Smith,  came  up.  Being  at  that 
instant  joined  by  the  Ninth  Maine,  the  two  regiments  checked  the  aaaailaqti 
by  such  stubborn  resistance,  that  the  astonished  Confederates,  ignorant  of 
the  numbers  on  their  front  (for  the  fog  was  yet  dense),  first  halted  and  thea 
withdrew.  Meanwhile  the  front  of  Smith's  column  and  the  right  of  Gill- 
more's  (the  former  held  by  the  divisions  of  Brooks  and  Weitzel)  vera 
fiercely  attacked,  but  a  repetition  of  the .  performance  in  front  of  Fort 
Sanders,  at  Knoxville,'  made  their  repulse  an  easy  task.  Greneral  Smith 
had  caused  the  stretching  of  telegraph  wire  from  stump  to  stamp,  a  ahort 
distance  above  the  ground,  in  front  of  his  line,  which- tripped  the  aasailanU 
when  they  charged,  in  the  dense  fog,  and  they  were  shot  or  bayoneted  before 
they  could  rise.  Theyj^ooiled;  and  Whiting,  failing  to  obey  Beanregard'i 
orders  to  seize  the  Union  way  of  retreat  oq  the  left,  the  plans  of  the  Coo- 
federate  general  entirely  miscarried.  Seeing  tJiis,  Beauregard  renewed  Ui 
effort  to  turn  Smith's  right,  and  so  far  succeeded,  with  a  heavier  force,  u 
to  cause  that  commander  <to  fall  back  and  form  a  new  Une,  extending  fnw 
the  Half- Way  House,*  on  the  turnpike,  nine  miles  from  Richmond,  almocttx 
the  river.  Gillmore  was  compelled  by  this  movement  to  &I1  back,  and 
Beauregard  pressed  the  whole  National  line  closely  and  heavily,  with  increas- 
ing nnmbers.  Perceiving  the  danger  to  his  communications,  Batler  ritb- 
drew  his  whole  force  within  his  lines  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  when  his  anta^ 
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onist  'proceeded  to  cast  up  ni  line  of  iu'trcncbments  in  front  of  and  parallel  to 
those  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  at  that  place. 

In  the  operations  of  the  16th,  the  Nationals  lost  about  four  tliousaud 
men,  and  the  Confederates  a  little  ov6r  three  thousand.  Butler  was  now  in 
an  almost  impregnable  posi- 
tion, with  the  rivers  on  each 
flank  at  his  command,  and 
was  about  to  strike  a  deter- 
mined blow  for  the  capture 
of  Petersburg,  when  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  send  nearly 
two-thirds  of  his  effective  men 
to  the  north  side  of  the  James, 
to  assist  th^  army  contending 
with  Lee  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Chickahominy.  Butler  com- 
plied with  the  requisition 
which  deprived  him  of  all  power  to  make  farther  offensive  movements, 
saying  "  the  necessities  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  have  bottled  me  «p 
at  Bermuda  Hundred."' 

While  Butler's  main  amiy  was  making  movements  toward  Richmond, 
Kantz  was  out  upon  another  raid  on  the  railways  leading  to  that  city  from 
the  South  and  Southwest.  He  left  Bermuda  Hundred  on  the  12th  of  May, 
with  two  brigades,*  and  passing  near  Fort  Darling,  swept  on  the  arc  of' a 
circle  by  Chesterfield  Court-House  and  struck  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
railway,  at  Coalfield  Station,  eleven  miles  west  Of  the  Confederate  capital. 
He  struck  it  again  at  Powhatan;  menaced  the  railway  bridge  over  the 
Appomattox,  which  was  strongly  guarded ;  swept  around  eastward,  and 
struck  the  road  again  at  Chula  Station ;  and  then,  with  a  part  of  his  com^ 
mand  he  crossed  to  the  Southside  railway  at  White  and  Black  Station, 
while  the  remainder  went  on  to  the  junction  of  the  Danville  and  Southside 
roads.  All  now  turned  eastward,  moving  down  far  toward  tlie  North 
Carolina  line,  crossing  the  Weldon  road  and  destroying  it  at  Jarratt's 
Station,  south  of  the  scene  of  their  devastations  a  few  days  l»efore,  and 
passing  by  Prince  George's  Court-House,  returned  to  City  Point  on  the 
17th.  Kautz  had  seriously  damaged  the  railways  that  lay  in  his  track, 
skirmished  sharply  at  many  places,  and  took  to  City  Point  one  hundred  and 
fifty  prisoners,  of  whom  thirteen  were  officers. 

When  Beauregard  had  perfected  his  batteries  in  front  of  Butler's  lines  at 
Bermuda  Hundred,  he  opened  their  fire  upon  the  Nationals,'  and 
pressed  their  picket  line  heavily.  This  was  repeated  the  next 
morning,  and  under  cover  of  these  g^ns  the  Confederates  assailed 
the  advance  of  the  divisions  of  Generals  Ames  and  Terry.  The  pickets  of 
the  former  were  driven  from  their  rifle-pits,  and  the  line  of  the  latter  Was 


Ma7  19, 
1SC4. 


<  This  WM  the  appearance  of  the  old  Urern,  on 'the  etage  ronte  hetween  RIehmonil  and  retrnhnn^  known 
aa  the  Hair- Way  Ilonsr,  as  It  appcand  whrn  the  writer  sketched  It  In  Hajr,  18(& 

•  S»o  Rtport  nf  J.U<Uenant-Gtntral  C.  &  Grant,  nf  tit  ArmU*  o/tht  VniUd  Stata—JSet-'Oi,  July  JJ, 
1««5l 

'  Composed  ot  the  Third  Kew  York.  I\nt  District  nf  Oolnmhla.  and  Fifth  and  Klerenth  Pennsj-tranla, 
The  brifadea  w«ra  eoamanded  reapectlT*|jr  bjr  ColoBCI  Spear  asd  Major  Jaoobi. 
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forced  back;   but  the  rifle-pits  were  soon  recovered  by  a  brigade  under 
Colonel  Plowell,  after  heavy  fighting  and  much  loss  on  both  sides.    The 

attack  was  renewed  on  the  following 
day,  with  no  better  success,  when  Beau- 
regard ceased  all  attempts  to  dislodge 
Butler.    Two  or  three  days  later,  Fiti- 
hugh  Tjee,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
Confederate    cavalry,'  at- 
tacked the  post  at  Wilaon't 
Wharf^  then  held  by  two 
regiments  of  negro  troops,  under  Gen- 
eral Wilde.     After  being  three  times 
repulsed,  Lee  withdrew.' 

Operations  of  greater  niagnitade 
and  importance  nearer  Richmond,  now 
absorbed  attention.  Let  us  consider 
them. 

We  left  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  about 
to  resume  its  march  toward  Ilichinond.'  It  was  then  disencumbered  of  it» 
twenty  thousand  sick  and  wounded  men,  who  were  taken  to  the  hospitals  at 
Washington  and  elsewhere,  and  of  about  eight  thousand  prisoners  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  rear.  At  the  same  time  twenty-iive  thousand  veteran 
recruits,  with  ample  supplies,  were  on  their  way  to  join  the  army,  and  full 
thirty  thousand  volunteers,  recruited  for  one  hundred  days'  service,  had  been 
'  mastered  in.  It  was  under  these  favorable  anspices  that  the  Arfiiy  of  the 
Potomac  began  another  flank  and  forward  movement  on  the  night  of  the 
20th  and  21st  of  May.'  It  was  begun  by  Hancock's  corps,  which, 
at  midnight,  moved  eastward  to  Mattaponax  Church,  and  then 
turned  southward,  with  Torbert's  cavalry  in  advance.  Loe,  anticipating  the 
movement,  was  very  vigilant,  and  Longstrcet's  corps  was  put  in  motion 
southward  immediately  after  Hancock's  started.  AVarren  followed  the  latter 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  when  Ewell  marched  in  the  track  of  LongstrceU 
Then  began  another  exciting  race  of  the  two  great  armies,  the  immediate 
goal  being  the  North  Anna  River.     The  Confederates  had  the  more  direct 


»  1S«4. 


■  At  aiiuDt  this  time  a  forgery.  In  tlic  form  of  a  proelainUiun  by  the  President,  ealcnlntctl  to  1*s|4rtt  ikt 
Oonfedemtes,  alarm  and  dlatmct  the  loyal  people,  ilepreaa  (he  public  aecoritlet,  and  emhanasa  Out  GovenuHit 
al  a  most  critical  motnmt,  appeared  In  two  Opposition  newspapers  in  tlio  city  of  New  Toric  The  pri'teiiM 
praelamstion  was  dated  the  ITth  of  May,  at  the  moment  when  Onnt'smsrdi  toward  Biehmand  was  tempsnfflr 
checked  nt  Spottsylvania  Coart-HoQSe,  nnd  the  news  of  the  failure  of  tho  Es  I  Kivcr  eipeditiim  was  cmUi( 
nraeh  disappointment.  It  declared  that  the  campaign  of  tho  Army  of  tho  rotomae  was  "  rirtnally  closei" 
and,  in  Tirw  of  the  gloomy  aspect  of  aSu\n,  it  reoommcnde<l  the  setting  apart  of  an  early  flay  tfamnghou  Ite 
United  States  as  one  fur  ** fasting,  hnmiliatlon,  and  prayer."  It  also  called  for  400,000  m<ire  traoph  sod  tbxat- 
ene<1  an  "  immediate  and  peremptory  draft"  fur  that  nnmbcr  If  they  were  not  fiirtbenmlng  within  thirty  dirv 
The  Secretary  of  State  Immediately  pmnouneed  the  paper  »  forgery,  and  the  pablintioa  offlees  of  the  efcil- 
Ing  newspapera  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  military.  Their  proprietors  at  once  dcelare<I  themielm  tU 
innocent  Tlctlmp  of  an  adroit  f.>p?ery,  and  offered  rewanls  for  tho  apprehension  of  the  perpetrator.  He  ru 
diaoovered  to  be  one  of  the  editors  of  an  Opi>nslUon  newspnpor  In  Rn>oklyn,  and  deelsreil  that  hit  puip— *  «ai 
HJmply  to  m.ike  a  pn>fltable  specnlatlun  i;i  stocks,  nnd  that  no  political  di-signs  had  been  oonsiderml. 

•  This  picture  gives  the  appearance  of  a  rifle-|>it  in  snmnter,  when  tho  men  In  them  luivc  little  ctavis 
shelters  fh>m  the  son.  Rifle-pits  tkrt  of  two  kinds,  namely,  a  bole  for  the  shelter  of  one  man,  or  a  short  liiarfc 
for  the  ose  of  several  men.  They  are  shallow,  nith  a  parapet  forme*!  of  the  earth  thrown  ont,  ia  which  it  sAai 
a  loop-hole  or  embrasure  formed  of  bogs  of  rand.  Theso  pits  are  used  by  pidccts,  and  by  InAuitry  plaeed  It 
advance  of  fortifteations  or  fortUled  camps. 

'  See  page  Sit 
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and  better  way,  for  the  Nationals,  in  order  to  flank  the  former,  were  com- 
pelled to  make  a  more  circuitoas  march  over  indifferent  roads. 

The  departure  of  the  corps  of  Hancock  and  Warren  (Second  and  Fifth), 
left  those  of  Wright  and  Bui-nside  (Sixth  and  Ninth)  at  Spottsylvania  Court- 
House,  where  they  were  confronted  by  A.  P.  Hill's.  Bumside's  left  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  2l8t,  after  a  sortie,  as  a  covering  movement,  by  General 
Ledlie's  brigade  of  Crittenden's  division,  and  Wright's  was  preparing  to 
follow,  when  it  was  attacked  by  Hill's.  The  assailants  were  easily  repulsed, 
and  that  night  the  works  at  Spottsylvania  Court-House  were  abandoned  by 
both  parties,  and  the  entire  army  of  each  was  moving  as  rapidly  as  possible 
toward  the  North  Anna.  Torbert  had  captured  Guiney's  Station,  on  the 
Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  railway,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  and  21st, 
without  very  serious  opposition,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  army,  which 
reached  the  North  Anna  on  the  moiTiing  of  the  23d,  at  three  fords,  known 
respectively  as  Island,  Jericho,  and  Chesterfield,  or  Taylor's  Bridge — the 
-  latter  near  where  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  railway  crosses  that 
river. 

Lee,  marching  by  the  shorter  route,  had  outstripped  his  antagonist  in  the 
race,  and  was  found  strongly  posted  and  intrenched  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  North  Anna,  in  close  communication  with  the  Virginia  Central  railway, 
over  which  Breckinridge,  who  had  beaten  Sigel  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,' 
was  hastening  with  re-enforcements.  There  Lee  had  evidently  determined 
to  make  a  stand.  Grant  took  immediate  measures  to  dislodge  him.  His 
left,  under  Hancock,  was  at  the  Chesterfield  bridge,  a  mile  above  the  railway 
crossing.  Warren  was  at  Jericho  Ford,  four  miles  above,  where  no  formidar 
ble  opposition  appeared,  for  Lee  was  engaged  in  holding  the  more  import- 
ant passage  in  front  of  HancocL  So  Warren  prepared  to  cross  and  take 
the  Confederates  in  reverse.  Bartlett's  brigade  waded  the  stream,  armpit 
deep,  and  formed  a  battle-line  to  cover  the  construction  of  a  pontoon  bridge. 
This  was  quickly  done,  and  early  that  afternoon  the  whole  of  Warren's 
corfw  passed  over  to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  formed  a  line  of  battle. 
Cutler's  division  was  on  the  right.  Griffin's  in  the  center,  and  Crawford's  on 
the  left  They  took  position  at  a  piece  of  woods,  where,  at  five  o'clock,  the 
divisions  of  Heth  and  Wilcox,  of  Hill's  corps,  fell  upon  Griffin's  division. 
They  were  repulsed,  when  three  Confederate  brigades,  under  General  Brown, 
struck  Cutler's  division  a  sudden  blow,  which  threw  it  into  confusion  and 
uncovered  Griffin's  right.  The  Confederates  pushed  quickly  forward  to 
attack  it,  but  the  danger  was  avoided  by  a  refusal  of  that  flank.  Bartlett 
was  hurried  to  its  support,  and  in  that  movement  a  volley  of  musketry, 
given  at  close  quarters  by  the  Eighty-third  Pennsylvania,'  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel McCoy,  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Confederates,  threw  them  into 
utter  disorder,  and  caused  their  rout,  with  a  loss  of  their  leader  and  almost 
a  thousand  men  made  prisoners.  In  this  encounter  Warren  lost  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men.  He  then  proceeded  to  establish  a  line  and  intrench  it, 
without  further  resistance. 

•  Sm  pa««  814. 

*  The  Eighty-third  FeninylvanU  tmpt  eUiM  by  the  CoDf«d«nt«  flrak  In  It*  advuee  to  the  npport  «r 
OriOln.  when  McCoy  saddenly  wheeled  bis  ftirvard  compaHles  Into  line,  wid  delivered  the  btsl  roUey,  Oneof 
the  men  eoaflit  Oenenl  Brown  by  the  collar,  mad  dragged  h)in  Into  Wuren't  lloea 
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Hancoclc,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  preparing  to  force  a  pasK^e  of  the 
stream  at  Chestertield  bridge,  where  he  was  confronted  by  McLaws's  diviaoa 
of  Longstreet's  corps.  These  troops  were  mostly  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
but  held  a  ttU-du-pont,  or  bridge-head  battery  of  redan  form,  on  a  tongoe 
of  land  on  the  north  side.  This,  after  a  brief  cannonade  by  three  sectiou 
of  field-pieces,  planted  by  Colonel  Tidball,  the  chief  of  artillery,  was  storuKd 
and  carried  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  by  the  brigades  of  Pierce  and 
Eagan,  of  Birney's  division.  They  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  aud  cap- 
tured thirty  of  the  garrison.  That  night  the  Confederates  tried  io  rain  to 
bum  the  bridge ;  and  before  morning  they  abandoned  their  advanced  «oi^ 
on  the  south  side  of  the  stream,  and  withdrew  to  a  stronger  pos- 
tion  a  little  in  the  rear.  Hancock  passed  over  the  bridge  io  the 
morning*  which  his  troops  had  preserved,  without  feeting  the 
enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  Wright's  corps  crossed  the  river  at  Jericho 
Ford,  and  joined  "Warren's. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  now  in  periL     Its  two  powerful  wingt 
were  on  one  side  of  a  stream,  difficult  at  all  times  to  cix>3s,  and  liable  to  a 

sudden  increase  of 
volume,  by  raiat, 
while  the  weaker 
-center  was  on  the 
other  ude.  Itsaa- 
tagonist  was  di»- 
posed  in  a  blast 
wedge-form,  with 
its  chief  strength 
at  the  point,  for 
the  purpose  of  sev- 
ering the  National 
force.  Lee  had 
thrown  back  the 
(wo  wings  of  fail 
army,  the  left  rest- 
ing on  Little  River;  and  the  right,  covering  Sexton's  junction  of  the  two 
railways  running  into  Richmond,  rested  on  the  marshes  of  Uanover.  The 
powerful  center,  at  the  point  of  the  wedge,  was  near  the  river,  and  menaced 
Grant's  center.  And  so  it  was,  that  when  Bnmside's  (Ninth)  corps,  of  thti 
center,  attempted  to  cross  between  the  two  wings  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, his  advance  division  (Crittenden's)  was  quickly  met,  and  repulsed  vith 
heavy  loss.  And  when  Warren,  on  the  right,  attempted  to  connect  with 
Bumside,  by  sending  Crawford's  division  in  that  direction,  aaoverwhebniag 
force  fell  upon  him  with  almost  fatal  weight. 

Grant  paused,  and  for  more  than  two  days  he  studied  the  position  of 
his  adversary,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Lee  coaid  be  dislodged  only 
by  a  flanking  movement,  which  he  proceeded  to  make.  He  secretly  »* 
crossed  the  river  on  the  night  of  the  26th,'  and  going  well  eait- 
ward,  so  as  to  avoid  a  blow  on  his  flank,  resumed  his  Diareh 
toward  Richmond,  his  objective  being  the  passage  of  the  Pamnnkej,  one 
of  the  affluents  of  the  York,  formied  by  the  junction  of  the  Korth  and  Soutk 
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Anna  rivers,  which  woald  force  Lee  to.  abandon  the  line  of  those  streams, 
and  give  to  -the  Army  of  the  P«>tomao  an  admirable  water  base  of  sopplies, 
at  White  Home.' 

Sheridan,  who,  as  we  have  seen,'  had  just  returned*  to  the 
army  after  hia  great  raid  toward  Richmond  and  across  the  head       '^^ 
of  the  Peninsala,  now  led  the  flanking  colams  with  two  divisions 
of  cavalry,  immediately  followed  by  Wright's  corps,  leading  Warren's  and 
Bumside's.     Hancock's  remained  on  the  North  Anna  until  mom- 
ii^,*  to  cover  the  rear,  at  which  time  the  head  of  the  column,  after 
a  march  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  was  approaching  the  Paraunkey  at  Hano- 
vertown,  about  iifteen  miles  from  Richmond.    Wright's  corps 
crossed  that  stream  at  once,  and  early  on  Saturday,  the  28th,*  the  ^' 

whole  army  was  south  of  the  Pamunkey,  and  in  commuoication  with  its  new 
base  at  White  House. 

Grant's  mov^nent  summoned  Lee  to  another  compulsory  abandonment 
of  a  strong  position,  and  he  agun  fell  back  toward  Richmond.  Having, 
as  usual,  the  shorter  and  better  way,  he  was  already  in  a  good  position  tv 
confront  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  before  it  had  reached  the  Pamunkey. 
He  had  taken  a  stand  to  cover  both  railways  and  the  chief  highways  lead- 
ing into  Richmond,  and  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Chickahominy. 

The  only  direct  pathway  to  the  Confederate  capital,  for  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  was  across  the  Chickahominy.  Before  its  passage  could  be 
effected,  Lee  must  be  dislodged,  and  to  that  task  Grant  and  Meade  now '. 
addressed  themselves.  Reconnoissances  to  ascertain  the  strength  and  exact 
position  of  the  Confederate  army,  were  put  in  motion.  Sheridan  was  sent 
out  southward  on  the  afternooni  of  the  28th,  with  the  brigades  of  Davis, 
Gregg,  and  Custer.  At  Hawes's  store,  not  far  from  the  Tolopatomoy 
Creek,  they  encountered  and  vanquished  cavalry  under  Hampton  and  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee.  Both  parties  were  dismounted  and  fought  desperately.  The 
Confedei'ates  lost  nearly  eight  hundred  men,  and  the  Nationals  about  one 
half  that  number.  This  success  inspirited  the  army,  and  it  was  followed 
by  a  reconnoissance  in  force,'  in  which  Wright  moved  on  Han- 
over Court-House;  Hancock  marched  from  Hawes's  store  in  ^ 
the  same  direction ;  Warren  pushed  out  toward  Bethesda  Church,  and 
Bommde  held  a  position  to  assist  either  Hancock  or  Warren.  The  right 
and  rear  were  covered  by  Wilson's  cavalry.  This  movement  quickly  devel- 
oped Lee's  position,  which  was  in  front  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  cover- 
ing the  railway  from  well  np  toward  Hanover  Court-Honse,  southward  to 
Shady  Grove  and  the  Mechanicsville  pike,  with  pickets  toward  Bethesda 
Churdu 

Wright  reached  Hanover  Court-Honse  without  much  opposition,  but  the 
march  of  both  Hancock  and  Warren  was  arrested*  by  strong 
foroea  in  advance  of  Lee's  line.     The  former  was  checked  at        "^ 
Tolopatomoy  Creek,  after  a  sharp  encounter,  by  intrenched  troops ;   and 
the   latter  encountered   Rodes's   division,  of  Ewell's   corps,  with  cavalry, 
reconnoitering  near  Bethesda  Church.     These  struck  the  flank  of  Colonel 

>Tbe  chief  bue  of  UMonny,  wfail«  it-wu  at8]ioMsyhnu)U'C<nrt-Boiue,  «M  «t  IVsdmieluborg;  whtkU 
vw*»tb*  North  AaaatbatkMewm*  Port  Bajr>l,  o«  th«  Kappihunoek. 
*  S«a  p«(<  *»■ 
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Hardin's  brigade,  of  th6  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  and  compelled  it  to  &U 
back  to  the  Shady  Grove  road,  when  Creneral  Crikw&ird  brought  up  the 
remainder  of  the  Reserves,  and  Kitching's  brigade,  and  efifectively  repulied 
an  impetuous  assault  by  Rodes,  who  attempted  to  turn  Warren's  left. 
This  repulse  enabled  the  Nationals  to  establish  the  left  of  thdr  hne  on 
the  Mechanicsville  pike,  not  much  more  than  seven  miles  from  Richmond. 
To  relieve  General  Warren,  when  first .  assailed  by  Rodes,  Meade  had 
ordered  an  attack  along  the  whole  line.  Only  Hancock  rtic^ved  the  order 
in  time  to  act  before  dark.  He  moved,  forward,  drove  the  Confederrte 
pickets,  and  captured  and  held  their  rifle-pits.  Meanwhile,  Wright  had 
formed  on  the  left  of  Hancock  and  Bomside  on  his  right;  while  Lee 
strengthened  his  own  right,  now  menaced  by  Warren. 

Grant  was  now  satisfied  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  Chickahominy  River,  and  he  was  equally  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  Lee's  front.  So  he  planned  a  flank  move- 
ment,  and  prepared  to  cross  the  Chickahominy  on  Lee's  right,  not  far  from 
-  Cool  Arbor,'  where  roads  leading  to  Richmond,  White  House,  and  other 
points  diverged.  That  important  point  was  seized  by  Sheridan  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  31  St,  after  a  sharp  contest  with  Fitzhugh  Lee's  cavalry  aod 
Clingman's  infantry ;  and  toward  it  Wright's  corps,  moving  from  the  right 
of  the  army,  in  its  rear,  marched  that  night,  unobserved  hj  the 
'^mI^'  «D*™yi  *n<i  reached  it  the  next  day.*  At  the*  same  time,  and 
toward  the  same  place,  a  large  body  of  troops  nnder  General 
W.  F.  Smith,  which  had  been  called  from  the  Army  of  the  James  at  Be^ 
muda  Hundred,  were  moving,  and  arrived  at  Cool  Arbor  just  after  WrightV 
corps  reached  that  place,  and  took  position  on  the  right  of  the  latter. 
General  Smith  had  left  Bermuda  Hundred  on  the  29th,  with  four  dirinone 
of  the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth  Corps,  sixteen  thousand  in  number,  which  bad 
been  taken  in  transports  around  to  White  House.  The  two  armies  were  now 
upon  the  old  battle-field  of  Lee  and  McClellan  two  years  before.  The  Con- 
federate line,  which  had  just  been  re-enforced  by  troops  under  Brecldnridge, 
extended,  with  its  cavalry  on  its  flanks,  a  short  distance  from  Hanover 
Court-House,  down  nearly  to  Bottom's  Bridget  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  oocnpied 
its  right,  Longstreet's  its  center,  and  Ewell's  its  left. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  June,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Hoke'* 
division  to  retake  Cool  Arbor.  Sheridan  had  been  ordered  to  hold  it  at  sQ 
hazards,  and  he  did  so.  His  men  dismounted,  and  fought  desperately  with 
their  carbines.  The  assailants  were  repulsed,  but  were  quickly  re-enforoed 
by  McLaws's  division.  Wright's  corps  arrived  in  time  to  meet  this  new 
danger ;  and  when,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  General  Smith  came 
up,  after  a  march  of  twenty-five  miles,*  he  was  met  by  an  order  to  form  on 
the  right  of  the  Sixth  Corps,'  then  in  front  of  Cool  Arbor,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Gaines's  Mill,  and  co-operate  in  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  Cod- 


*  6«e  note  2,  page  834,  Tolume  IL 

*  Be  hod  been  enoneoaily  directed  to  mardi  to  Kew  Outle,  laeteiid  of  Hew  Cool  Ariwr,  nd  be  M^T 
that  mrana,  made  the  Juarnej  fn>m  White  Hooae,  more  then  ten  mtlee  farther  thui  wae  ■eeeeierj. 

>  Oenersl  Ilortlmlele  eonmanded  Smith's  right;  OenersI  W.  H.  Brooks  U«  oeater,  and  OaoenI  Dem*. 
his  left  Oenenl  Bickste  oommanded  the  ligbt  of  the  Sixths  Oacr*,  eenatal  SmmD  tho  oeaKr,  sad  Onai< 
Neill  the  left. 
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federtttes.  These  were  now  In  heavy  force  aud  in  battle  order,  in  that  vicin- 
ity, for  when  Lee  discovered  the  withdrawal  of  the  Sixth  Corps  from  6raDt''ii 
right,  he  suspected  its  destination,  and  bad  sent  the  whole  of  Longstreet's 
corps  to  strengthen  his  own  right,  which  was  then  partially  concealed  by 
thick  woods. 

Between  the  two  armies  was  a  broad,  open,  gently  undulating  field,  and 
a  thin  line  of  woods,  beyond  which,  and  in  front  of  the  thicker  forest,  the 
Confederates  had  lines  of  rifle  trenches.    Over  this  open  field  the 
Nationals  advanced*  at  four  o'clock,  with  great  spirit,  the  veter-     '^^'' 
ans  of  Smith  seemingly  unmindful  of  their  fatigue,  and  in  the  face 
of  a,  murderous  fire,  quickly  captured  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fii-st  line  of 
rifle  trenches  and  about  six  hundred  men.     They  pushed  on  and  assailed  the 
second  and  much  stronger  line,  but  the  Confederates  gallantly  held  it  until 
night  fell   and   the   struggle   ceased.     In   these   desperate  encountei-s,  the 
Nationals  lost  fiill  two  thousand  men, 
but  they  held  the  ground  they  had 
gained,  and  bivouacked  upon  it  that 
night,  partly  in  the  shelter  of  the  thin 
wood,  where  some  of  the  troops  con- 
Btructed  nide  bullet-proofs,  that  they 
might    repose  in   safety.      But   they 
found  Utile  opportunity  even  for  rest, 
for  during  the  night  the  Confedei-ates 
made  desperate  efibrts  to  retake  the 
lost    rifle    trenches,  and   greatly   an- 
noyed  the   troops   by   an    enfilading 
fire.     The   assailants   were   repulsed ; 
and  the  result  of  the  day's  work  on 
the  part  of   the  Nationals  was  the 
firm   occupation   of  Cool   Arbor,   which   commanded   the   road   to  White 
House,  and  was  the  chosen  place  from  which  to  force  a  passage  of  the 
Chickahominy. 

That  night  Grant  ordered  important  but  dangerous  movements.  Han- 
cock was  directed  to  move  from  the  right,  and  take  position  on  the  left  of 
the  Sixth  Corps,  at  Cool  Arbor.  Warren  was  oixiered  to  extend  his  line  to 
the  left,  from  Bethesda  Churoh,  so  as  to  connect  with  Smith ;  and  Burnside 
•was  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  front  to  the  right  and  rear  of  Warren. 
These  movements  were  nearly  all  accomplished,  but  not  without  some 
trouble  and  loss.  The  Confederates  observed  that  of  Bnmside,  which  took 
place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2d,  and  following  up  his  covering  skirmishers, 
captured  some  of  them.  Then  striking  Warren's  flank  they  took  four  hun- 
dred of  his  men  prisoners.  But  so  satisfactory  were  all  arrange-  ^ 
ments  that  night,'  that  Grant  and  Meade,  then  at  Cool  Arbor, 
determined  to  attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Chickahominy  the  next 
day,  and  compel  Lee  to  seek  shelter  within  the  fortifications  around  Richmond. 
Grant  was  now  holding  almost  the  position  of  Lee  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's 
Mni,'  two  years  before,  and  Lee  had  the  place  of  McClellau  on  that  occasion. 


Vii^HW 
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At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  iiie  Sd,  the  Nadonal  wnaj'^ai  in  bitdt 
order,  Hancoek's  corps  on  the  Dispatch  Station  road  on  the  left,  the  Sixtk 
next,  Smith's  command  adjoining  these,  and  Warren  and  Baniside  on  th« 
right,  extending  to  the  Tolopatomoy  Creek.     Wilson's  cavalry  were  on  tiie 
right  flank,  and  Sheridan's  were  holding  the  lower  crossings  of  the  CUdn- 
hominy,  and  covering  the  roads  to  White  Hoose.     Orders  had  heen  giren 
for  a  general  assault  along  the  whole  lines,  at  hal^past  four.'   A 
'IwL^     ^^^  minutes  later  the  signal  for  advance  was  given,  sod  dm 
opened  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the  war.    The  Cm- 
federates  were  eqnally  ready,  equally  brave,  and  equally  determined  to  gain 
a  victory. 

Swiftly  the  Nationals  advanced,  to  the  att&ck.  On  the  right  it  was  nudt 
by  the  divisions  of  Barlow  and  Gibbon,  of  Hancock's  corps,  that  of  Bimr 

supporting.  Bsilgw 
drove  the  Coaieder 
ates  from  a  strong 
position  in  a  tank- 
en  road,  m  front  of 
their  works,  cap- 
tured several  hm- 
dred  prisoDen^  a 
battle-flag,  and 
three  guns,  and  ton- 
ing the  latter  npoa 
his  foes,  sent  th«m 
back  in  oonfimw> 
But,    before    Bar 

low's  second,  line  reached  the  front,  the  Confederates  rallied  in  suooga 
force,  and  retook  the  position  from  which  they  had  been  pushed.  Bario* 
was  driven  back  about  fifty  yards,  when  he  so  speedily  covered  his  front, 
that  he  could  not  be  dislodged.  Gibbon,  who  dialled  at  the  same  time,  at 
the  right  of  Barlow,  was  checked  by  a  marsh  of  the  Chickahominy,  whick 
partly  separated  and  weakened  his  command.  A  part  of  them  gained  the 
Confederate  works.  Colonel  McEeen  planted  the  National  flag  on  their 
intrenchments;  but  a  moment  afterward  he  fell,  mortally  wounded.  Gib- 
bon's troops  did  not  hold  any  part  of  the  Confederate  works ;  yet  some  of 
them  intrenched  themselves  so  close  to  them,  that  they  oould  not  weli  b* 
reached,  nor  could  they  get  away,  excepting  under  the  covot  of  fog  or 
thick  darkness.     In  these  assaults  Hancock  lost  about  three  thousand  men. 

Smith's  command  and  the  Sixth  Corps  were  heavily  engaged  at  the  aamt 
time ;  and  on  the  extreme  right,  Wilson's  cavalry  bad  a  sharp  fight  willi 
Hampton's,  without  any  decisive  resalts.  But  Warren's  corps  was  toe 
extended  to  allow  him  to  do  more  tiam.  to  hold  his  line  intact,  while  Bus- 
side  brought  two  divisions  of  the  Ninth  to  bear  apon  the  left  of  Lee's  iiK 
These  were  hotly  engaged;  and  would  doubtless  have  vanquished  thdr 
adversaries  on  that  part  of  the  field,  had  not  the  assault  qtiickiy  aemti 
along  the  front.  The  battle  had  been  "quick,  sharp,  and  dedsive."  IW 
Nationals  had  been  repulsed,  at  nearly  every  point,  with  great  daughter.  It 
was  estimated  that  within  twenty  minutes  after  the  struggle  b^an,  tea 
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tbousanil  Union  men  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field,  while  the  Confeder- 
ates, sheltered  by  their  works,  had  not  lost  more  than  one  thousand. 

A  consciousness  now  pervaded  the  mind  of  every  soldier  that  further 
attempts'  to  force  the  Confederate  lines  would  be  useless ;  and  upon  this 
impression  they  acted  with  marvelous  unanimity,  when,  some,  hours  later, 
General  Meade  sent  orders  to  each  corps  commander  to  again  attack,  with- 
out regard  to  the  doings  of  other  corps.  The  whole  anny,  as  if  controlled 
by  a  single  will,  rej^ed  to  stir!  And  so,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  ailemoon,  the 
Battle  op  Cool  Abbor  was  ended  in  a  dreadful  loss  of  life  to  the  Nationals, 
but  of  nothing  else,  foe  they  held  their  portion  firmly,  with  all  their  mimi- 
tions  of  war. ' 

Grant  now  resolved  to  transfer  his  army  to  the  south  side  of  the  James  River, 
and  by  this  grand  flank  movement,  to  cut  off  the  chief  sources  of  supplies  of  men 


mw  OR  OOOL  AIBOI  SATTI.I-ait(inl«D.< 

and  provisions  for  Lee's  army  from  the  south  and  southwest,  and  compel  its 
surrender.  His  prime  object,  as  we  have  observed,  had  been  the  destruction 
of  that  army,  by  capture  or  dispersion.     He  had  hoped  to  accomplish  that 

'  The  Kntlonnl  Ion  In  thla  (ngairement,  uxt  In  the  ImmiHlliite  Tielnltjr  at  Conl  Arbor,  vu  rrportad  at  VMM, 
tit  whom  1,TW  wrm  killc-d,  9,MS  wounded,  an<l  1406  were  mlulng.  Among  the  killed  were  Aetlo«  Brl^lsr- 
Oenemls  Peter  A.  Porter,  Lewis  O.  Morrtt,  and  F.  F.  Weed,  or  tta«  New  Tork  troop*.  Otk«T  promineat  offloera 
were  leverely  wimnded,  iimon;  Dlkm  Oeneml  O.  P.  Tjler.  The  Oonfederatee  loat  General  Dolea.  I^wrrno*  U, 
Kelt,  one  of  the  most  acttra  of  tba  Sonth  Carolina  eonaplratora  Id  Coogreu  In  lUl,  had  been  killed  tba  day 
twfore. 

■  Thla  Tiew  Is  from  the  gronnd  ocenpled  by  the  trooiJ*  from  the  Army  at  the  Jamea,  under  Oanaral  W.  F. 
Smith,  at  the  ruins  of  a  mansion  dcstmyed  at  the  time  of  the  battlo,  about  n  qnarter  of  a  mile  northeast  af  tho 
road  frbm  Oalnes's  Mill.  See  map  on  pace  4te,  ami  narrative  on  pagesMC  and  ii\,  Tolunfe  II.  The  wood*  Men 
in  the  distance  were  thoae  In  wbloh  the  Confederates  were  partially  eoncealed,  and  alony  the  ed|ee  of  wbldb  t^e/ 
had  east  up  a  line  of  tntrenehments.  Their  rifle  trenehea  were  In  the  open  Held,  between  the  chimney  and  thd 
wooda  When  the  writer  vislled  the  spot,  la  May,  ISM,  the  thla  strip  of  woods  mentlMwd  la  the  text  hod 
diMppeared. 
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object  north  oiT  Richmond,  bat  had  failed  to  do  so.  He  was  disappoiattd, 
but  not  disheartened,  by  his  failure  and  his  enormous  losses,  which  were  to 
Lee's  as  three  to  ono;'  and  he  proceeded  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
remainder  of  his  original  design.'  He  had  seriously  crippled  his  adverMry, 
who  lacked  means  for  recuperation,  and  he  now  determined  to  starve  ium 
into  submission.  Having  considered  all  the  contingencies  incident  to  the 
■bold  movement  of  throwing  his  army  to  the  south  side  of  the  James,  he  feared 
no  mischief  from  it,  but  anticipated  much  benefit. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle,  Grant  caused  slight  intrenchments  to  be 
thrown  up  in  front  of  his  line,  and  that  night  the  Confederates  nude  t 
furious  assault  on  that  front,  but  were  quickly  repulsed  at,  every  point  On 
the  following  day  an  assault  was  made  on  the  National  left  (Smyth's  brigade 
of  Hancock's  corps),  with  the  same  result.  Meanwhile  the  array,  prepara- 
tory to  its  march  to  the  James,  was  gradually  moved  toward  the  lefi  by 
the  withdrawal  of  corps  in  that  direction ;  and  on  the  ni!;ht  of 

*  June.  ISftL  »  o 

the  6th,*  a  sharp  but  unsuccessful  assault  was  made  upon  the 
right,  then  held  by  Burnside.  On  the  following  morning  there  was  a 
brief  armistice,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  up  the  dead  between  the  two 
lines,  which  had  lain  there  four  days;  and  before  night  Grant's  line  was 
extended  to  the  Chickahominy,  and  Sheridan  was  dispatched,  with  two 
divisions  of  cavalry,  to  more  effectually  destroy  the  railways  in  Lt-e's  rear, 
and  render  Washington  more  secure. '  He  struck  and  broke  the  Richmond 
and  Fredericksburg  road  at  Chesterfield  Station,  and  then,  pushing  across  the 
upper  branches  of  the  North  Anna,  smote  the  Virginia  Central  railway  at  Tpp- 
vilian's  Station,  where  he  expected  the  co-operation  of  General  Hunter.  That 
leader,  as  we  have  seen,*  was  at  Stauiiton,  and  Sheridan  was  lefl  to  deal,  alone, 
with  the  gathering  Confederates  on  the  railway.  At  Trevilian's  he  encountered 
and  routed  some  horsemen  under  Hampton,  and  then  destroyed  the  road  almost 
to  Louisa  Court-Honse,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  much  larger  force.  AStat 
contest,  he  waS  cotapelled  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Trevilian's,  where  he  fonght 
a  sanguinary  battle,  and  theu^withdrew.  He  swept  around,  by  Spottsylvania 
Court-House  and  Guiney's  Statloft^  White  House,  and  rejoined  Grant's  annj, 
having  lost  during  his  raid  over  seveniiundred  men,  and  captured  nearly  foar 


\. 


■  Tha  fnttn  loss  of  men  In  this  campaign,  from  the  4th'9f  Msy  to  Uia  Itth  of  Jnnr,  when  the  trmfs  p*- 
ee«d«l  to  cross  tbc  James  Klrcr,  was  about  00,000,  whilo  that  oil  the  Coofederates  was  not  mace  thu  IM". 
A  tabniar  statement  by  Mr.  Swinton,  In  his  Vnmpaignt  <j^  «/«»^^rm|f  ^  M«  Potomac,  i«sg«  4»l,  ttlli  4« 
kxaes  In  tbc  botih's  and  attendant  marements,  u  follons:  Battles  ofLthe  Wilderness,  S9,410;  of  Spotli^lnib 
Conrt-noime,  10,331 ;  of  the  Norti  Anno,  l.lWT ;  and  of  Cool  Arbor,  18,13?-  Total,  64,531.  To  this  nambw  tmt 
be  added  the  losses  in  the  Ninth  Corps  (Bumslde'^  which,  until  the  B<^e  of  Cool  Arbor,  was  inde]ica4n>  ■' 
Ifsado's command),  estimated  at  8,000,  makes  tho  grand  total  sbont  60,OOoXThe  loss  in  olHcers  wassboatt,Nl 

•  "  My  idea,  from  the  start  bad  been  to  beat  Lee's  army  north  of  Vlchmond,  if  possible.  Tbes,  ite 
destroying  his  lines  of  commnnlcatinn  north  of  the  James  Rlrer,  to  tnmsletthe  army  to  the  sontk  sid<,»< 
besiege  Leo  In  Itlchmond,  or  follow  him  aonth,  if  he  shonld  retreat  After  theVl^  o^  The  Wildenes^  It  n> 
CTldent  that  the  enemy  deemed  it  of  the  first  importaneo  to  run  no  risks  with  th^yarmy  ha  then  had.  lie  •«* 
purely  on  the  defensive,  behind  breastworka,  or  feebly  on  the  olTenslvo  immedlate1y>ju  A-ont  of  iben,  sBd  >krt 
in  ease  of  repnlse,  he  could  easily  retire  behind  them.  Withont  a  greater  sacrlBiAy"'  "fe,  then,  tia  I  »" 
willing  to  make,  all  eouM  not  bo  acconipllshod  that  I  had  designed  north  of  ]2lchmond.''^2«par<  (^Utit—^ 
Gmtral  U.  S.  Grant.  </«*«  AnnUt  qftht  VtUUd  ^((«»— ISO^'CS,  July  S2,  ISCSl  \ 

»  Grant's  determination  to  transfer  his  army  to  the  south  side  of  the  James  ElTer  startlH  •**  solViriUM'' 
Washington  with  fears  that  Leo  might  suddenly  turn  back  and  seize  that  city.    Grant  Wl4  w>  f«"  ■" Jj* 
•oeount.    He  knew  that  tho  country  between  Leo's  ahattered  army  and  Washington  was  thonJM*'/  ^'"* 
by  the  troops  that  had  Just  passed  oTer  it;  and  had  Lea  attempted  soeh  a  morement  Onnt  cHlj^  Y"!^! 
troopa  fWim  the  James,  by  way  of  tha  Petomae,  for  tha  pvteetion  «f  tha  Oaplta],  much  sooner  t 
bara  niarcbe<l  upon  it 
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hundred.     He  inflicted  a  loss  of  men  upon  the  Confederates  quite  equal  to  his 
own.     Among  their  killed  was  the  active  General  Rosser. 

Grant  continued  moving  slowly  to  the  left,  and  keeping  up  the  appear- 
ance of  an  intention  to  cross  the  Chickahominy  and  march  on  Richmond, 
until  the  evening  of  the  12th,*  when  every  thing  was  in  rcadi-  , 
ness  for  the  army  to  move  to  the  James.  White  House  was 
abandoned  as  a  base  of  supplies ;  the  rails  and  ties  of  the  York  River  rail- 
way  leading  from  it  to  Richmond  were  taken  up  and  sent  in  barges  to  City 
Point,  and  the  command  of  General  Smith  was  re-embarked  at  the  head  of 
the  York,  and  sent  back  by  water  to  Bermuda  Hundred.  Then  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  moved.  Warren's  corps,  preceded  by  Wilson's  cavalry, 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Chickahominy  at  Long  Bridge  Avith  very  little 
trouble,  and  made  demonstrations  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  to  mask  the 
real  movements  of  tlie  army.  Hancock  followed  Warren  across  the  stream, 
and  marched  directly  to  Wilcox's  Wharf,  on  the  James,  below  Harrison's 
Landing,  between  Charles  City  Court-House  and  Westover, '  where  he  was 
ferrie^  across.  Wright  and  Bumside  crossed  the  Chickahominy  at  Jones's 
bridge,  lower  down;  while  the  trains,  for  greater  safety,  took  a  route  still- 
further  east,  and  crossed  at  Coles's  Ferry. 

I.ice  discovered  the  withdrawal  of  his  antagonist  from  his  front  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th;  but  finding  Warren  across  the  Chickahominy,  and  on 
the  road  leading  through  White  Oak  Swamp  to  Richmond,  he  concluded 
that  Grant  was  about  to  march  by  that  route  upon  the  Confederate  capital. 
With  this  impression,  he  retired  to  the  fortifications  of  that  city,  while 
Grant's  army  was  making  a  rapid  journey  in  another  direction.  Warren 
quickly  followed  the  Nationals,  and  on  the  night  of  the  14th,* 
a  pontoon  bridge,  more  than  two  thousand  feet  in  length, 
was  thrown  across  the  James  River,  at  Donthard's,*  a  little  below  Wilcox's, 
over  which  the  entire 
remainder  of  the  army 
had  passed  before  noon 
of  the  16th,  with  very 
little  molestation  by 
the  enemy,  and  was 
moving  in  the  direction 
of  Petersburg.  Grant, 
meanwhile,  had  gone 
up  to  City  Point,' and 

there,  upon  the  beanti-  sbaht's  bkao-qoactim,  onr  »oiirr.» 

ful  elevated  grounds  of 

Dr.  Eppes,  near  the  jnnction  of  the  Appomatox  and  the  James,  he  established 
his  head-quarters. 


>Jan«. 


■  Bm  page  4SS,  Tolnme  IL 

*  TbU  brides  woa  laid  In  ibe  iiMoe  of  iibont  flftMn  honn,  under  the  Immediate  enperrtsloii  of  SenenI 
Benbsm  Ita  Bite  woe  selected  and  tbe  gener&l  dlrectlooi  for  fta  eonitmctlon  were  giren  bjr  General  Weitsel, 
ehlef  engineer  of  Batler's  Deportment  of  Virginia  and  North  CTarDllna. 

'  This  was  the  appearance  of  Orant's  head-qnortera  when  the  writer  Tislted  CHf  Point,  at  tbe  close  of  18M. 
The  boildlDg  seen  in  the  center  was  the  Oeneral's  qnarter).  It  was  very  oeatly  bollt  of  amall  hewa  logi, 
exaepUng  the  front,  which  was  of  planed  pine  t1  mber,  the  bark  left  on  the  edices,  and  tbe  whole  irell  "chinked"  with 
•enent    It  had  two  wings,  making  the  whole  qolta  spadoaa,    A  hnildlng  at  the  left  of  It,  ifoa  ocenpled  bj 
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When  Grant  determined  td  throw  Meade's  army  to  the  south  ride 
of  the  James,  he  hastened  to  Butler's  head-quarters  for  the  porpoie 
of  arranging  a  plan  of  co-operation  from  Bermuda  Hundred,  -agMn* 
Petersburg,'  the  possession  of  which  would  be  of  vast  importance  u  a 
point  tfappui,  or  fixed  place  for  the  forming  of  troops  for  chief  operatiom 
against  Richmond.  Butler's  line  of  works,  erected  under  the  direction  of 
*Teneral  Weitzel,  were  then  perfected,  and  were  not  surpassed,  in  complete- 


*=-■■.-.  I 


9Jh  b«in , 


ness  for  defensive  operations  by  any  made  during  the  war.  His  poeitioa 
was  almost  impregnable;  yet,  while  Smith  was  absent  w^ith  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Army  of  the  James,  he  was  too  weak  to  attempt  formidable 
offensive  movements.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Smith  was  so  quickly  sent 
back  to  Bermuda  Hundred,  as  we  have  observed. ' 


General  RawMna,  Grant's  ehirf  of  (tuff;  and  one  nn  the  Hf ht  wma  the  ^  nvten  of  General  Ibnur).  the  euii«r 
In-ebleC  Grant'i  huiise  w«»  presenled  by  the  Lleotenant-OeDrral,  >t  the  cloee  of  the  w»r,  to  Georit  H.  S»i»t 
Fraldent  oT  the  U.  S.  ChrhtUn  CommlHlan,  who  cmaaol  It  to  he  taken  to  PhllaOelphin.  Bj  peraMee  d  tt 
dty  sutborittot  he  rc-ercetcd  it  la  Falrmonnt  Park,  where  It  jet  (18<8)  rrmaini. 

■  Petenborj  Is  situated  on  the  eontfa  hank  of  tlie  Appomattox  Bivrr,  ahont  ten  mile*  ftom  lis  nMlhil 
CItj  PolnL  That  river  Is  nnTlgahlo  to  Petcnbarg  for  resaela  of  one  hnndrtd  tons  burden :  bet  bvfcr«a 
aeoend  only  to  Port  Walthall,  aix  miloa  below  It,  near  the  hlj^h  eminence  on  the  north,  side,  fcnova  u  PMSlaf 
Bocks.  Throa^h  PetrrsbDrir  passed  the  rallwKT  ihat  connected  Blohmond  with  the  Carollnaa  AaoOitr.aM 
the  Sonthslde  road,  extended  westward  to  Lyucliborf ;  another,  mnnln;  In  a  aootbeaaterlj  dfavetion,  coaacdrf 
Petersburg  and  Norfolk,  and  n  short  one  also  connected  Peterabnr;  with  CItj  Point. 

•  This  shows  a  portion  of  the  line  of  works  constructed  by  General  Weltiel.  Ilrat,  there  wass  itma*! 
«f  earth  works,  eonristiagruf  redmbls  and  1ntrenchInlmt^  trith  ernbranircs  made  mora  ellMeiit  by  bap  <i  nst 

„  OuUide  of  this  waa  a  ditch,  with  abaiU  In  frugl.  ami  '*<^ 

.         /  VWW^i^Hfir  °'  '"  "  """  "'  pointed  pallsadea  of  timber,  Inellnlar  tenri 

\    /  _Jj]Aa|H|^^^B^        the  approaches  of  aaaaUanta.    The  C<alederate  ea^acvn  ihi 

.^^^J^^^^^    ^"^^^^^H^B^HRkS^  constructed  admirable  defenslre  works  anmnd  reimkai^ 

#N  JS^^H^^^^BfifiH^fr    *°  a'hich  ther  extensively  employed  a  species  <f  mo«Ni 

*     \  jf^^^^K^^^^^fr     tktmraat-di-frbil^  delineated    In   the   annexed  mpivlsf. 

'  ^  mf^^flBllffll^^^         These  were  made  of  snplln^  thron^h  which  passed  *«f 

gicrj-ui  pa  aaiaa.  splkca  of  wowl,  sharpened  at  each  end,  and  pmentinf  •• 

or  six  rsdlatlnf  artns.    The  sapling  fum\vf  Ike  ents y 

«aeb  waa  eonneeted  byvlrai  «r  ehahii  wHk  another  and  •o«intimoiu  Itaet  of  M««MK-d«^HM  MR  k'*'' 

to  any  reqnired  extent. 


>9«epa(eVn. 
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Tn  the  mean  time,  Batier  endeavored  to  do  what  he  might  in  Airtherancc 
of  Grant's  plans,  and  on  the  10th  of  June  he  sent  three  thousand  five  hundred 
in&ntry,  under  Qillmore,  and  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  under  Kautz,  against 
Petersburg.  At  the  same  time  two  gun-boats  were  sent  up  the  Appomattox, 
to  co-operate  with  a  battery  in  bombarding  an  earthwork  a  little  below 
Peterebarar,  called  Fort  Clinton.  These  combinations  were  well  aiTanged. 
The  troops  crossed  the  Appomatto.v  at  Point  of  Rocks,  four  miles  above 
City  Point.  Gillmore  marched  up  the  turnpike,  while  Kautz  made  a  little 
eireuit,  so  as  to  strike  the  city  from  the  south.  The  former  found  no  resist- 
ance until  he  was  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Petersburg.  He  had  easily 
driven  in  the  Confederate  skirmish  line;  but  at  the  outer  works  of  the 
defenses  of  Petersburg,  already  thrown  up,  he  first  halted,  and  then  fell 
back  to  his  camp,  with  the  impression  that  his  force  was  inadequate  for  the 
task  assigned  him.  Kautz,  meanwhile,  had  performed  his  part  of  the  di-ama. 
While  a  greater  portion  of  the  defenders  of  Petersburg  were  watching  Gill- 
more,  he  dashed  into  the  city  at  about  the  time  when  the  latter  fell  back, 
when  the  Confederates,  relieved  of  danger  from  the  infantry  column,  foil 
npon  Kautz  in  force,  and  drove  him  from  the  town  and  its  defenses.  * 

Five  days  later,  the  attempt  to  capture  Petersburg  was  renewed.  When 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  began  its  passage  of  the  James,  Grant  went  to 
Bermuda  Hundred,  and  finding  the  van  of  Lee's  army,  under  A.  P.  Hill, 
already  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  near  Fort  Darling,  and  ready  to  act 
in  co-operation  with  Beauregard,  he  directed  Butler  to  send  Genei-al  Smith 
and  his  command  immediately  across  the  Appomattox,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Gillmore  and  Kautz,  make  another  attempt  upon  Petersburg.  He  was 
so  well  satisfied  that  such  attempt,  if  vigorously  made,  would  be  sucoessfnl, 
that  he  looked  for  the  possession  of  that  city  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
within  the  space  of  throe  days,  as  a  certainty. 

Smith  arrived  at  Bermuda  Hundred  on  the  night  of  the  14th.    His 
troops,  having  rested  on  the  transports,  were  fVesh;  and  early  the 
next  morning,*  they  crossed  the  Appomattox  on  a  pontoon  bridge,    *  '{Sl^"' 
and  before  noon  were  in  front  of  the  defenses  of  Petersburg, 
northeastward  of  the  city.    The  troops  had  marched   in  three  columns. 
Kautz  had  kept  well  to  the  left,  and  threatened  the  defenses  of  the  Peters- 
burg and  Norfolk  railway.     Brooks  led  the  center,  and  Martindale  the  right. 
On  the  way  General  Hinks,  with  his  negro  brigade,  had  carried  advanced 
rifle-pits  and  captured  two  guns;  and  the  whole  column  was  inspirited  with 
the  expectation  of  a  quick  and  easy  victory.    But  this  exultation  was  dimin- 
ished when  a  reconnoissance  revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  a  strong  line  of 
works  on  their  front,  the  guns  of  which  swept  the  ditches  and  ravines,  which 
cat  a  broad  valley  in  various  directions,  over  which  the  Nationals  must  pass 
to  the  assault. 

General  Smith  paused.  He  did  not  then  know  how  few  and  inferior  were 
the  soldiers  behind  the  works  he  was  facing,  and  it  was  nearly  sunset  before 
his  cautious  preparations  for  assault  were  completed.  Then  a  part  of  his 
troops,  under  Martindale,  Brooks,  and  Hinks,  forming  a  heavy  skirmish  line, 
pressed  forward,  and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening'drove  the  Confederates 
from  their  formidable  line  of  rifle-pits.  Pushing  on,  they  soon  captured  a 
powerful  salient,  four  redoubts,  and  a  connecting  line  of  intrenchments  along- 
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distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  With  these  they  took  fifteen  guns,  and 
made  three  hundred  men  prisoners.  Meanwhile,  two  divisions  of  Hanc<>ck'« 
corps  had  come  up  and  joined  Smith's  command,'  when  the  united  forees 
were  ordered  to  rest  upon  their  arms  within  the  works  just  captured.  Smith 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  hold  what  he  had  obtained,  than  to  risk  all  by 
attempting  to  gain  more.'  So,  during  the  calm  hours  that  succeeded,  thie 
nearly  full  moon  shining  brightly  until  past  midnight,  the  assailants  reposed, 
while  nearly  the  whole  of  Lee's  army  was  crossing  the  James  to  the  sonth 
front  of  Richmond,  and  troops  were  streaming  down  toward  Petersburg  and 

into  the  lines  around  it.     There,  in  a  few  hours,  these  worlwd 
'  m'*^     wonders,  and  ort  the  following  morning*  there  was  a  startlii^ 

apparition  of  a  new  line  of  works  around  the  city,  with  a  clood 
of  veterans  deployed  in  battle  order  behind  them.  The  prize  so  much  cov- 
eted by  Grant  was  lost.  Twenty-four  hours  before,  Petersburg  might  have 
been  easily  taken;'  now  it  defied  its  foes,  and  continued  to  do  so  during  a 
most  distressing  siege  of  about  ten  months  from  that  time.  That  delay  of 
twelve  hours — ^whether  wise  or  unwise  let  the  reader  judge — ^was  the  turnings 
point  in  the  campaign. 

And   now,  at  the  middle  of  June,  a  large  portion   of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  were  in  Petersburg,  and  within  the  lines  in  front  of  it, 

or  were  on  their  way  and  near  by ;  and  that  evening*  the  greater 

part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  command  of  Smith  on 
its  right,  .resting  on  the  Appomattox,  confronted  the  Confederates.  Grant 
had  gone  to  the  front  at  an  early  hour  that  day,  and  ascertaining  the  state 
of  aflfairs,  was  returning  to  City  Point,  when  he  met  General  Meade  on  the 
road,  and  directed  him  to  post  his  army  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  at  six 
o'clock  that  evening  open  fire  on  the  Confederate  lines.  It  was  expected 
that  Bumside  would  join  Smith  and  Hancock  by  that  time.  He  did  la 
The  bombardment  was  opened  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  was  kept  up,  with 
varying  intensity,  until  six  o>'cIock  in  the  morning.  The  result  of  the  fearfbl 
combat  on  that  warm  June  night  was  a  general  advance  of  the  National  line*, 
but  at  a  serious  cost  to  tjie  corps  of  Hancock  and  Bumside.  Bimey,  of  the 
former,  stormed  and  carried  the  ridge  on  its  front  Bumside  could  make  no 
impression  dorii^  the  night,  and  was  kept  at  bay  by  a  murderous  fire;  bat 
at  dawn  General  Potter's  division  made  a  desperate  charge  npon  the  worb 
in  front  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  carried  them,  and  captured  four  guns  and  fonr 
hundred  prisoners.     His-  division  was  at  once  relieved  by  General  Ledlie'*, 


1  Between  Ave  and8lx  o*'clock  fn  the  afternoon,  Hancoek,  then  preaslng  forward  with  hU  colamn  from  Wlid- 
mill  Point  tuword  a  d«sigiist«d  spot  In  front  of  retertbnrg,  reeeWed  onlen  from  Orut  to  hulen  to  Um  Haw- 
•nee  of  Smitb.  The  dlvlaion*  of  Bimef  sad  Qlbboa  were  thea  in  adTsaee,  and  these  were  poshed  larnti  t> 
Smith's  position.  Hancock,  who  was  blamed  by  sumo  fur  being  jtt  on  his  march  bo  late  in  the  dsj,  plndnl  tk> 
bet  that  he  had  been  misled  h]r  an  ineorreet  map,  and  stated  that  the  order  th>m  General  Grant,  to  assist  SaiA. 
was  the  first  intimation  ho  liad  recelTed  of  an  intended  attack  on  Petersburg  that  day. 

'  Oencral  Smith,  In  his  Heport  0/  Operationt  bt/ort  Ptttrtburg,  mjt  that  he  was  swsre  of  lie  om^ 

•t  of  the  James  bj  Lee's  anaj  that  night.    He  deemed  it,  be  said, "  wiser  to  bold  wliat  we  had,  than,  br  atteafXlaf 

to  reasb  the  bridges  [that  spanned  the  Appomattox  at  tk*  dt;],  to  lose  srtiat  we  had  galneal,  and  here  the  tn^ 

meet  with  a  disaster."    "  Hear/  darkness  was  npon  ns,"  he  said,  "and  the  troops  were  placed  so  ss  te  otaff 

tho  commanding  positions  and  wait  for  dayllgbt** 

••In  Bis  report,  written  more  than  a  year  afterward,  OenetsI  Grant  said.  In  speaking  of  these  aptnxif**  <t 
General  Smith :  "  Between  the  lines  thus  csptnred  and  Petersburg,  there  were  no  other  works, and  there  was  m 
eridence  that  the  enemy  bad  rc^enforced  Petersburg  with  s  single  brigads  tnrn  any  saorea.  Ths  ni^ht «« 
«le«r,  the  mooD  ahlniiv  brightly,  aDdfaTorabl*  to  Anther  opeiatlooiL' 
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-whieh  advaHoed  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  city,  and  held  a  position 
firom  which  shells  could  be  thrown  into  the  town.  This  menacing  projection 
of  Bumside's  line  was  furiously  attacked  that  night,  and  the  National  troops 
were  driven  back  with  great  loss.  At  other  points  they  were  repulsed. 
Their  loss  much  exceeded  that  of  the  Confederates. 

The  danger  threatening  the  Petersburg  lines  having  drawn  a  large  portion 
of  the  troops  from  Butler's  front,  that  officer  sent  out  General 
Terry  on  the  same  day,*  to  force  Beauregard's  lines,  and  destroy    '^j"^^*" 
and  hold,  if  possible,  "the  railway  in  that  vicinity.    Terry  easily 
passed  through  those  lines,  and  reached  the  road  without  much  opposition,  and 
was  proceeding  to  destroy  the  track,  when  he  was  attacked  by  Pickett's  divi- 
sion of  Longstreet's  corps,  then  on  its  way  from  the  Virginia  capital  to  the 
beleaguered  city.'    Smith's  corps  (Eighteenth)  having  been  relieved  by  the 
Sixth,  was  sent  by  Grant  to  aid  Butler,  in  the  event  of  an  exigency  such  as 
had  now  occurred;  but  it  arrived  too  late  to  assist  Terry,  and  the  latter, 
after  a  sharp  engagement,  was  driven  back  to  the  defenses  of  Bermuda 
Hundred,  when  the  Confederate  works  in  front  of  them  were  at  once  heavily 
garrisoned. 

On  the  morning  of  the  I7th,  the  Second  and  Ninth  Corps  renewed  the 
attack  upon  the  works  before  Petersburg,  when  the  hill  upon  which  Fort 
Bteadman  was  afterward  built,  was  carried  and  held  by  the  foimer  corps. 
Another  attack  was  made  by  the  Ninth  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  battle 
that  ensued  continued  until  night,  with  great  slaughter,  in  which  Barlow's 
division  suffered  most  severely.  Crawibrd  was  sent  to  Bumside's  support. 
He  became  entangled  in  tKe  ravines,  and  could  do  but  little.  He  penetrated 
the  Confederate  lines,  however,  and  brought  away  a  number  of  prisoners. 
Several  times  during  the  day,  desperate  but  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  recapture  what  the  Nationals  had  seized,  and  that  night  a  heavy 
force  drove  back  the  Ninth  Corps. 

Impressed  with  the  belief  that  much  of  Lee's  army  yet  remained  near 
Richmond,  and  hoping  to  capture  Petersburg  before  that  army  should  all  be 
upon  his  front,  Grant  ordered  a  general  assault  along  the  entire  chain  of 
works  before  him,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.'  At  dawn  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Confederates  had  abandoned  their  broken  and  imperiled  line  at 
their  front,  and  had  taken  a  new  and  stronger  position  on  an  inner  line, 
which  had  been  constructed  with  the  best  engineering  skill  (and  none  was 
i>etter)  that  Lee  could  command.  This  change  compelled  Grant  to  readjust 
his  own  lines  for  attack,  which  delayed  an  advance  until  aftenioon.  The 
attack  which  followed  resulted  in  disaster  to  the  Nationals,  who  were 
repulsed  at  every  point.  Only  Martindale's  division  gained  any  success. 
That  carried  the  Confederate  skirmish  line  on  its  front,  and  made  a  few 
prisoners. 

■  In  o(M>p«ratlon  with  Pickett's  moTement  wu  *  naval  demonatratlon  by  the  Confedentes,  who  sent  three 
httn-ehd  steamers  down  the  James  Biver  IWiin  Drewrjr's  BlnO;  to  Dutch  Gap,  hoping  to  divert  the  atUsntlon 
of  Admiral  Lee  from  the  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  Butler  If  he  should  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
puaage  of  the  tnxips  to  Petersburg;  also  with  a  hope  of  damaging  the  Nalloaal  squadron.  But  Ibey  effected 
■othlng,  and  were  easily  driven  back. 

*  The  National  line  was  then  formed  as  follows:  The  division  of  OenenI  Martlndale,  of  the  Eighteenth 
Oorpa,  whlsh  had  been  led  before  Petersbarg  when  Smith  withdrew  to  the  Peninsula,  ocenpled  the  right,  awl 
the  line  was  extended  to  the  left  by  the  Sixth,  Scoond,  HIntb,  and  Fifth  Corps,  In  the  order  named.' 

.    Tot.  in.— 22 
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And  now,  after  d  loss  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  further  .attempta  to 
take  the  Confederate  lines  by  storm  were  abandoned  for  awlule.    It  wu 
evid^t  to  the  Lieutenant-General  that  the  balk  of  Lee's  army  was  behind 
them,  and  he  prepared  for  a  regular  siege  of  them.     He  at  once  began 
intrenching,  and  to  extend  his  left  in  the  direction  of  the  Petersburg  ani 
WeldoQ  railway,  which  he  desired  to  seize,  and  thus  envelop  Petersburg 
with  his  army.    The  corps  of  Hancock '  and  Wright  were  moved* 
'  'i^**'    8t®^l"^'y  t<*  t^6  '6ft>  ^or  the  purpose  of  turning  the  Confederate 
right;  but  when  the  former,  moving  in  the  advance,  reached  the 
Jerusalem  plank  road,  between  the  Norfolk  and  Weldon  railways,  it  \ru 
met  by  a  Confederate  force,  and  pushed  back  to  a  position  where  it  con- 
nected with  the  Fifth  Corps.    On  the  following  morning' both 
corps  (Second  and  Sixth)  advanced  together;  and  were  mauenver- 
ing  to  turn  the  works,  when  a  division  of  the  command  of  A.  P.  Hill,  who  had 
been  keenly  watching  the  movements  of  the  Nationals,  suddenly  projected 
itself  between  Wright  and  Birney's  commands,  and  in  rapid  succession  struck 
the  flanks  of  the  divisions  of  Barlow,  Mott,  and  Gibbon,  rolling  them  up  and 
driving  them  back  with  heavy  loss.    Wright's  corps  was  considerably  shocked 
by  a  blow,  at  the  same  time,  by  another  of  Hill's  divisions.     Both  corps  soon 
recovered  and  re-fonned,  and  a  fierce  attack  on  the  brigade  of  the  ever-gallsat 
General  Miles,  of  the  Second,  was  repulsed.    Meade  came  up  at  about  that 
time,  and  just  at  sunset  he  ordered  both  corps  to  advance  and  retake  what 
they  had  lost.     Hill,  unsuppoited,  suddenly  withdrew,  carrying  with  him 
twenty-five  hundred  prisoners.     Nearly  all  the  lost  ground  was  recovered. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Second  and  Siith  Corps  again  advanced, 
and  reached  the  Weldon  road  without  much  opposition;  but  three  regiment* 
in  the  van  had  scarcely  begun  the  destruction  of  the  track,  when  they 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  part  of  Hill's  corps,  and  were  driven  b«i 
upon  the  main  line  with  the  loss  of  many  of  their  number  made  prisonen. 
The  Weldon  road  had  now  been  reached;  but  the  result  of  the  movement* 
thus  far  was  little  more  than  an  extensioa  of  the  Union  line  to  the  left,  at  a 
cost  of  about  four  thousand  men,  chiefly  made  captives. 

Meanwhile,  a  cavalry  expedition,  eight  thousand  strong,  under  GencnJi 
Kautz  and  Wilson,  had  been  sent  out  to  operate  upon  the  railways  leadii^ 
southward  from  Petersburg.  The  latter  was  in  chief  command.  Tliey 
destroyed  the  railway  buildings  at  Reams's  Station,  ten  miles  south  oi 
Petersburg,  and  the  track  for  a  long  distance,  and  then  pushed  on  to  the 
Southside  railway  at  Ford's  Station,  fif^en  miles  from  Petersburg,  and 
destroyed  it  to  Nottaway  Station,  over  a  space  of  twenty-two  miles.  There 
they  fought  and  defeated  a  brigade  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  car- 
airy,  under  Fitzhugh  Lee.  Kautz  then  pushed  on  to  Buriie's  Station,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Southside  and  Danville  railways,  tore  up  both  road*, 
and,  pushing  southward  along  the  latter,  was  joined  by  Wilson  at  Me- 
herrin  Station.'  The  united  forces  then  destroyed  the  road  to 
the  Staunton  River,  when  the  rapid  gathering  of  the  armed  and 
mounted  men  in  that  region  caused  them  to  turn  back.     They  were  com- 

■  Harioock  wu  now  disabled  bv.the  breaking  ont  abvib  of  hia  woand  melTad  at  Oettyabaig,  aad  OtafO* 
Blrnrf  was  Id  temporary  eommaad  ot  tb«  Second  Corii*. 
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pelled  to  fight  their  way  to  Reams's  Station,  on  the  Weldon  road,  which 
they  expected  to  find  in  the  posaession  of  the  Nationals.  On  the  contrary, 
the  cavalry  of  Hampton,  and  infantry  under  Mahone  and  Finnegan  were 
there  in  great  strength.  In  attempting  to  force  their  lines,  Wilson  and 
Kautz  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  with  difiSculty  they  made  their 
way  back  to  the  army  before  Petersburg,  with  the  men  and  horses  of  their 
terribly  shattered  columns  nearly  exhausted.'  No  other  raid  in  the  rear  of 
the  Confederates  was  undertaken  for  several  months  after  the  return  of  this 
one.  It  was  too  dangerous  and  expensive  a  service,  mider  the  circutnstances, 
to  be  made  profitable. 

And  now,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle  for  two  months,  both  armies  were 
willing  to  have  a  little  repose,  and  there  was  a  lull  in  the  active  operations 
of  the  campaign,  excepting  what  pertained  to  intrenching.  The  Union 
army  thus  investing  Petersburg,  at  which  point  Richmond,  twenty  miles 
distant,  was  best  defended,  had  lost,  within  eight  or  nine  weeks,  nearly  sev- 
enty thousand  men.     Re-enforoements  had  kept  up  its  numbers,  but  not  the 


roirrooii  aijx>e>  ai  Dnr  bottoh.' 

quality  of  its  materials.  Many  veterahs  remained ;  but  a  vast  portion  of  the 
army  was  composed,  if  not  of  entirely  raw  troops,  of  those  who  had  been 
little  disciplined,  and  in  a  great  degree  lacked  the  buoyant  spirit  of  the  early 

*  In  the  fight  at  Reams's  Station,  thoy  lost  their  ^ds,  a  small  tnln,  and  many  men  and  horses.  The  Con- 
federates  claimed  to  have  captured  1,000  effective  men,  besides  the  wounded,  13  guns,  and  80  wagons.  Wilson 
estimated  his  entire  loss  during  the  raid  at  between  7A0  and  1,000  men.  Grant  sold.  In  bis  report,  that  the 
damage  done  to  the  enemy  *^more  than  compcnsatod  for  the  losses  we  sustained.**  The  raiders  destroyed  about 
sixty  miles  of  railway,  with  mills,  bctorles,  and  blacksmith  shops.  At  Reams's  Station,  about  1,000  negroes. 
m06t  of  them  mounted  on  horses  **  borrowed  for  the  occasion,"  and  following  the  Union  cavalry,  were  captured 
by  the  Confederates.  Many  of  these,  Wilson  reported,  were  slaughtered  without  mercy,  and  the  remainder 
were  remanded  to  slavery. 

*  This  shows  the  appearance  of  the  pontoon  bridge  at  Deep  Bottom,  with  Butler's  little  dispatch-steamer, 
Gr9if  IfouJiU^  lying  Just  sboro  It. 
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Army  of  the  Potomac,  when  led  by  McCIellan  and  Hooker.  It  was  now  in 
front  of  a  formidable  line  of  redans,  redoubts,  and  infantry  parapets,  with  the 
outer  defenses  of  abatis,  stakes,  and  chevaux-de-frise,  constructed  by  skillfiillj- 
directed  labor.  This  line  was  nearly  forty  miles  in  length,  extending  bam 
the  left  bank  of  the  Appomattox,  around  the  western  side  of  Petersbnrg, 
and  so  on  to  and  across  the  James,  to  the  northeastern  side  of  Richmond. 
To  menace  that  line,  and  to  keep  the  defenders  within  it,  required  an  equally 
extended  and  strong  line,  and  this  was  speedily  provided.  Ro-enforoeroents 
swelled  the  weakened  ranks  of  the  Nationals,  and  strong  works  were  cast  np 
along  the  front  of  the  whole  CJonfederate  line,  from  the  Wcldon  road  to  the 
region  of  the  Chickahominy. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  June,  Butler,  by  one  of  his  prompt  movements, 
had  thrown  the  brigade  of  General  Foster  across  the  James  River  at  Deep 
Bottom,  where  he  formed  an  intrenched  camp;  and  this  ]>08t,  within  ten 
miles  of  Richmond,  was  immediately  connected  with  the  army  at  Bermods 
Hnndred^y  a  pontoon  bridge,  represented  in -the  engraving  on  the  preceding 
page.  There  Smith's  (Eighteenth)  corps  M-as  transferred  to  Bermuda  Hundred, 
and  thenceforth  served  with  the  Army  of  the  James  a  greater  part  of  the  time 
during  the  siege.  The  lodgment  of  Foster,  and  the  laying  of  the  pontoon 
bridge  at  Deep  Bottom,  provided  a  way  for  Grant  to  move  heavy  masses 
quickly  to  the  north  side  of  .the  James,  if  desired.  This  advantage  was  pe^ 
ceived  by  Lee,  who  met  it  by  laying  a  similar  bridge  across  the  river  at 
Drewry's  Bluff,  by  which  he  could  make  countervailing  movements.  By  the 
close  of  July,  a  greater  portion  of  that  wonderful  network  of  fortifications  in 
front  of  Petersburg,  which  commanded  the  admiration  of  visitors,  vrna  nearij 
completed,  and  the  Lieutenant-General  was  in  a  position  to  choose  his  method 
of  warfare,  whether  by  a  direct  assault,  the  slower  process  of  a  regular  si^e, 
or  by  heavy  operations  on  the  flanks  of  the  Confederates. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

nrvAStoN  OF  if arti^nd  and  Pennsylvania— opbeatiohs  bsfobb  pbteksbubg  and 

IN  THE  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY. 

T  has. been  observed  that  the  authorities  at  Washington  feared 
a  visit  from  Lee's  troops  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
should  be  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  James  River.'  At 
about  the  time  we  are  considering — the  midsummer  of  1864 — 
these  fears  were  realized.  Finding  the  pressure  of  his  antago- 
nist very  severe,  and  the  dangers  to  his  army  at  and  around 
Richmond  hourly  increasing,  IjCC  sought  to  avert  impending 
calamity  by  diverting  so  much  of  the  Union  army  to  some  distant  point, 
as  to  practically  relieve  Petersburg  and  Richmond  of  siege.  That  con^ 
templated  point  of  diversion  was  the  National  Capital,  the  most  feasible  _ 
way  to  which,  by  Confederate  troops,  seemed  to  be  by  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley and  across  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  taking  it  in  reverse.  Lee  eagerly 
watched  an  opportunity  for  the  movement.  It  was  offered  when  Hunter 
fled  from  before  Lynchburg  into  Western  Virginia,  with  an  exhausted  and 
broken  army,*  and  left  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  its  door  opening  into 
Maryland  at  Harper's  Ferry,  guarded  only  by  a  moderate  force  under  Glene- 
ral  Sigel,  posted  at  Martinsburg. 

General  Early,  in  command  of  troops  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley, 
was  directed  by  Lee  to  gather  to  his  own  all  the  troops  in  that  region,  and 
move  rapidly  to  and  across  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  with  the  threefold 
object,  it  appears,  of  drawing  National  troops  from  before  Petersburg,  pro- 
curing supplies,  and  attempting  the  capture  of  Washington  City.     Early 
quickly  obeyed.     With  from  15,000  to  20,000  troops  of  all  arms,'  he  swept 
rapidly  down  the  Valley  toward  Williamsport.     Sigel,  too  weak 
to  resist  the  avalanche,  fled*  into  Maryland,  with  a  heavy  loss  of       j^*" 
stores,  and  General  Weber,  in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry,  re- 
tired to  Maryland  Heights.     Grant,  meanwhile,  had  directed  Hunter,  who 
was  then  on  the  Kanawha,  to  hasten  to  Harper's  Ferry  with  all  possible 
dispatch ;  but  insuperable  obstacles  kept  him  back  until  it  was  too  late  to 
be  of  essential  service,  and  Early  found  no  troops  at  hand  to  oppose  his 
invasion,  except  a  few  in  the  Middle  Department,  commanded  by  General 
Jjewis  Wallace,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Baltimore. 

Early  crossed  the  river  at  Williamsport,  accompanied  by  Bradley  T, 
Johnson^  as  commander  of  a  brigade,  and  a  notorious  guerrilla  leader  named 


>  See  note  8,  page  SS2.  •  See  page  Sit, 

*  Oompoaed  of  two  tnbatrjr  corpH,  nniirr  Brrcklntlilgc  md  Rodri.  n  iIItWoo  of  cavalry  nndrr  Rnmnm,  and 
throe  hatteriea  of  artlllerr.  *  Sen  page  414,  rnliime  I. 
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Harry  Gilmor,'  both  bitter  Maryland  rebels,  who  now,  as  the  chosen  gnida 
and  assistants  of  the  chief  of  the  invaders,  brought  war  with  all  its  honron 
to  the  doors  of  their  neighbors  and 

friends.    Early  pushed  on 
'  isM^*"     ^'^  Hagerstown,'  where  he 

levied  a  contribution  on 
the  inhabitants  of  $20,000,  and  then 
swept  over  the  country  toward  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  plundering  friend 
and  foe  alike  of  horses,  cattle,  provi- 
sions and  money.* 

Vague  rumors  had  reached  Gene- 
ral Wallace,  at  Baltimore,  concerning 
the  perils  of  Sigel.  Then  came  posi- 
tive information  of  the  passage  of  the 

Potomac  by  the  Confederates,  and  '~"'''  "^'^^""^  -^«~^  ""•' 

their  raiding  within  the  borders  of  General  Couch's  Department ;  and  finally, 
on  the  5th  of  July,  he  was  informed  that  their  movements  indicated  u 
intention  to  march  upon  Baltimore  or  Washington  in  heavy  column.  Fiwl- 
ing  his  Department  thus  threatened,  Wallace  took  measures  for  checking  the 
invaders  at  the  Monocacy  River,  with  the  few  available  troops  under  hif 
.  command.*  General  E.  B.  Tyler,  was  then  at  the  railway  bridge  over  lh« 
Monocacy,  with  about  one  thousand  men,  and  thither  Wallace  hastened, 
to  ascertain,  in  person,  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  that  direction.'  Wild 
rumora  were  afloat,  but  no  reliable  information  concerning  the  number  or 
the  whereabouts  of  the  invaders  could  be  obtained.  lie  prepared  for  anj 
emergency,  and  chose  a  commanding  position  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mo- 

*  Thfi  yoang  man  woa  ft  member  of  a  respectable  Mnryluid  fvnllf .  He  entered  the  Confipdente  Mrrkv  h 
one  of  Tamer  Asbby's  cavalry  In  the  Shenandoeh  Valley,  in  the  eammer  of  1861,  and  the  field  of  bli  npentloH, 
at  follower  and  leader,  waa  chiefly  la  thA  and  the  mountain  region  aronnd.  After  the  war  be,  with  «a  otair 
neta  of  moral  perception)  baldly  to  b«  eoncelved,  published  a  ennfeaslon  of  bit  erimrt  against  hb  eoonny.  U  • 
book  with  the  title  of  Four  Ytartin  th*  Saddlt.  Bis  excessive  egotism  Is  the  most  prumlnent  feature  of  the  N»L 
and  contlnnally  Inspires  the  reader  with  just  doubts  concerning  the  truthfulness  uf  his  narratires  pf  expJoitiW 
which  bo  says  ho  was  the  hem.  In  the  raid  Into  Maryland  which  wo  ore  now  considering,  this  man  vb  «c  of 
the  chief  Instrumcnta  In  distressing  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  State.  He  appears  to  havu  taken  speca]  M)^\. 
according  to  contoiniiontry  writers,  in  plundering  and  devastating  expeditions ;  and,  according  to  bis  ovi  oa- 
fesslon  (see  pngo  210),  be  was  chosen  by  General  M'Cousland  as  the  proper  pcrton  for  bnming  the  dty  «f  GiWB 
benborg,  In  Pennsylvania.  For  a  full  account  of  the  conduct  of  this  man  and  bis  followers,  at  Chambenbsi: 
tee  the  norrntlTO  of  the  burning  of  that  place,  by  the  Reverend  B.  S.  Schenek,  D.  D.,  vbo  waa  an  eye-«-)tnfHL 

'This  Invasion  produced  proat  alarm,  and  caused  the  OoTemment  to  Issdc  an  urgent  oall  upon  Pennsylmia 
Now  Tori!,  nnil  Massachusetts,  for  troops  to  meet  it  The  President  called  for  12,000  fram  Pennjylrsah.  J"' 
fi,000  each  lh)m  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

>  This  spacious  ballding,  on  the  comer  of  Shenandoah  and  High  &tre<■t^  in  the  Tlllnge  of  Harper's  Tmj,iii 
belonging  to  the  OovemmeDt,  was  used  as  head -quarters  by  all  of  the  commanding  uffioen  there,  of  botl  p«ttM 
dnring  the  war. 

*  Qenrrnl  Walbice  assumed  command  of  the  Middle  Deportment,  consisting  of  Delaware  and  a  p*nl<a  <t 
Maryland,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1S64.  That  Department  was  then  seemingly  remote  (Wim  danger,  ettertsl  ai 
Internal,  and  the  entire  number  of  nvailablc  troops  In  It,  and  composed  chiefly  of  Home  Guards  and  One  Hra- 
dred  days'  men,  did  not  much  exoeed  4,801  These  were  chiefly  employed  In  gailsonhig  the  forts  ind  prtK- 
la  Maryland,  and  In  c<M>pemtlng  with  the  troops  In  the  Department  nf  Washington,  wider  GcarrsI  iM"- 
In  gnardlnjp  the  fords  of  the  Potomac  as  for  up  ns  Point  of  Kocks. 

»  General  Wallace  Irfl;  the  direction  nf  the  affairs  of  th«  Department,  at  headM)n■rter^  wlfli  IJ»n(e«a»t-r»*»»' 
Samuel  B.  Lawrence,  Assistant  Adjutant-Geneml  and  Chief- of  Staff.  Fortnnately.  Wallnee  had  assisted  tbeTsI" 
league  of  Baltlmnro  to  organise  for  military  service,  and  they  reported  promptly  ft>r  duty.  To  Oeneral  W.  * 
Morris  was  assigned  the  command  of  the  garrison  of  Baltimore,  and  OenemI  IT.  H.  Lockwnod.  then  in  ttit  'Hy 
•waiting  orders,  was  Inylted  to  take  eommaad  of  the  ctrll  forces.  These  two  offleen  performed  eOeJeat  arrriM 
•t  that  crisis. 
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nocacy  for  the  concentration  of  his  forces,  bo  as  to  cover  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railway  crossing,  and  the  chief  highways  leading   to  the   menaced 
cities.'     On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  all  of  his  effective  men  that  could  be 
spated  from  watching  the  railways  leading  into  Baltimore  from  the  north, 
which  the  Confederates  were  evidently  trying  to  seize,  were  gath- 
ered at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  under  Tyler.'     That  night,'     'Jniy*. 
Wallace  ordered  Colonel  Clendennin  to  go  out  toward  Middle- 
town  with  four  hundred  men,  in  search  of  positive  information  concerning 
the  Confederates.     He  marched  at  daylight^*  with  a  section  of 
Alexanders'  artillery,  and  at  that  village  he  encountered  a  thou- 
sand horseman,  under  Bradley  Johnson,  who   pushed  him  steadily  back 
toward  Frederick  by  threatening  his  flanks.     Gilpin's  regiment,  with  one 
gun,  and  the  mounted  infantry,  were  sent  to  help  Clendennin ;  and  late  in 
the  afternoon  there  was  a  sharp  fight  in  front  of  Frederick  with  artillery  and 
small-arms.    At  six  o'clock  ^ilpin  charged  the  Confederates,  and  drove  them 
back  to  the  mountains. 

Meanwhile,  General  Grant,  aware  of  the  peril  that  threatened  the  Capital, 
ordered  the  Sixth  Corps  to  Washington.  The  advance  division, 
under  General  Ricketts,  arrived  there  late  on  the  6th,'  and  were 
sent  to  Baltimore  that  night,  with  orders  to  push  on  to  the  Mbnocacy  River 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Informed  of  the  fact  that  veterans  were  coming, 
Wallace  ordered  Tyler  to  Frederick;  and  when,  at  dawn  on  the  8th,  a  por- 
tion of  Ricketts's  (First)  brigade,  under  Colonel  Henry,  reached  the  Monocacy, 
they,  too,  were  sent  to  join  Tyler.  At  that  time  the  wildest  rumors  filled  the 
air  of  the  force  and  position  of  the  Confederates.  Wallace  was  soon  satisfied 
that  the  defense  of  Frederick  was  a  secondary  consideration,  for  news 
reached  him  that  the  invaders  were  pressing  toward  the  Washington  turn- 
pike in  heavy  column,  and  were  threatening  his  line  of  retreat.  Impressed 
with  the  belief  that  Washington  City  was  their  chief  objective,  and  knowing 
it  to  be  without  sufficient  troops  to  defend  it  against  the  reported  strength 
of  the  invaders,  Wallace  determined  to  throw  his  little  army  across  their 
path,  and,  if  possible,  keep  thCTi  at  bay  until  succor  should  reach  the  Capital. 
So  he  withdrew  his  troops  from  Frederick  to  his  chosen  position  on  the 
Monocacy,  where  he  found  a  greater  portion  of  Ricketts's  division. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Wallace  made  dispositions  for  battle. 
His  right,  under  Tyler,  covered  the  railway  and  the  Baltimore  pike,  and 
Ricketts  held  the  Washington  pike,  on  the  left,  where  the  main  attack  was 
expected.  Each  had  three  guns.  Colonel  Brown,  with  his  command  and 
the  mounted  infantry,  held  a  stone  bridge  of  the  Baltimore  pike,  on  Tyler's 


>  Theiv,  within  the  spacA  of  two  miles  mi  *  half,  conrerged  tba  tnmplkes  to  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and 
the  Ohio  and  Battlmore  railroiMl ;  'and  then  vas  the  Iron  bridge  of  tha  railway  npon  which  depended  railroad 
oommanlcatlon  with  Har|>er"»  Ferry.  The  rirpr  coTered  the  entire  front  of  the  position,  making  it  very  strong. 
That  position  was  on  commanding  height*,  while  the  gronod  on  tlie  other  ride  of  the  river  was  low, 

*  These  were  composed  of  the  Third  (Mai-yland)  Potoniao  Hume  Brigade,  Colonel  Charles  Gilpin ;  Herenth 
Maryland  Inluntry,  Colontl  Landstreet;  seven  companies  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth,  and  three  com- 
paalM  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio  National  Onard,  nnder  Colonel  A.  L.  Brown ;  Captain  Alexan- 
der's (Maryland)  battery ;  and  one  hundred  men  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio,  serving  as  monnted 
Infiantry,  nnder  Oiptalns  8.  II.  I-leb  and  N.  8.  Allen.  In  addition  to  these,  Wallace  had  the  serrloea  of  Lienten- 
tttit-Colonel  Clendennin's  sqnadron  of  cnvalrr.  two  hundred  and  flity  strong,  and  four  companies  of  the  First 
(Maryland)  Potomac  Home  Brigade,  about  two  hundred  la  nnmber,  nnder  Captain  Brown.  The  BIsventh  Mary- 
land and  all  the  Ohio  troops  were  "hundred  days'  mea" 
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right,  and  was  Wallace's  chief  dependence  in  the  protection  of  that  flmiV 
Clendennin  and  his  cavalry  watched  the  lower  fords,  and  skimiighera  wen 
sent  out  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  Monocacy  bridges.  At  a  block- 
house near  the  railway  was  a  rude  earthwork,  bearing  a  24-pounder  howitier. 
Such  was  the  disposition  of  Wallace's  little  force  to  resist  the  attack  of  what 
proved  to  be  an  army  full  twenty  thousand  strong,  with  a  large  park  of 
artillery,'  that  advanced  from  Frederick  at  eight  o'clock  m  the 

*^8^*      morning.'    Three  of  Ricketts's  regiment«  were  yet  behind,  bat 
were  expected  by  railway  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Planting  his  Kapoleon  guns,  sixteen  in  number,  behind  his  skirmish  line 
as  he  advanced,  Early  opened  the  battle  at  about  nine  o'clock.  The  conte«t 
rapidly  grew  warmer  and  more  general  as  he  drew  near,  and  Brown  boob 
found  it  difficult  to  maintain  his  position  at  the  stone  bridge.  At  the  game 
time  a  large  body  of  Confederates,  moving  by  their  right  out  of  range  of 
Ricketts's  guns,  forced  a  passage  of  the  Monocacy  at  a  ford  on  lib  left,  and 
at  half-past  ten  moved  upon  him  in  battle  order.  Ricketts  changed  front  to 
meet  the  attack,  his  right  resting  on  the  river;  but  in  so  doing  he  exposed 
himself  to  an  enfilading  fire  from  Early's  guns  across  the  stream;  and  to 
over-matched  was  he  in  numbers,  that  he  was  likely  to  be  soon  enveloped. 
Perceiving  this,  the  watchful  Wallace  sent,  first,  two  of  Tyler's  guns  t« 
Ricketts,  and  then  every  man  that  could  be  spared  from  other  points. 

The  invader's  first  line  made  a  furious  charge,  and  was  quickly  thrown 
back.  The  second  then  charged,  and  after  a  more  protracted  struggle,  wa» 
also  repulsed,  and  fled  to  the  woods  in  confusion.  So  great  was  the  disparity 
in  numbers,  that  Wallace  would  have  been  justified  in  retreating  at  that 
time,  and  could  easily  have  done  so;  but  his  desire  was  to  develop  the 
strength  of  the  invaders,  and  to  keep  them  at  bay  as  long  as  po^Ue. 
Expecting  Ricketts's  three  fresh  regiments  at  one  o'clock,  and  belieTing 
that  with  them  he  might  maintain  his  position,  he  stood  firm  and  fought 
desperately  until  that  time  and  an  hotir  beyond.  Then,  having  no  tidings 
of  the  approaching  troops,*  and  seeing  the  Confederates  issuing  fiwm  the 
woods  in  two  strong  columns  to  make  another  charge,  he  reluctantly  ordeitd 
Ricketts  to  retreat  by  the  Baltimore  pike.  That  retreat  began  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tyler  had  been  as  gallantly  fighting  the  foe  on  the 
right  of  the  National  line,  and  Brown  yet  possessed  the  stone  bridge  which 
Wallace  had  said  must  be  held  at  all  hazards  until  Ricketts  could  cross  over 
to  the  Baltimore  pike.  This  position  was  now  of  \-ital  importance.  Tyler 
sent  Brown  all  of -his  reserves,  and  held  his  own  position  firmly,  thoi^ 
pressed  by  an  eager  and  vastly  superior  foe.  He  fought  on  with  the  greatest 
gallantry  until  Ricketts's  column  was  safe,  when  at  five  o'clock  Brown  was 
compelled  to  abandon  thQ  bridge,  and  retreated  down  the  Baltimore  pike. 

>  In  Ik  memoramlnin  of  ercnta  oonnectod  vith  Uiese  openitloiu,  gtrm  to  th«  utbor  by  OoloiwI  Li*rm> 
WiUUee's  cbl^r-of-staff,  be  mn  that  tn  offloer  of  Etrly'a  staff,  after  the  battle,  said  that  the  Conftdetitt  aa; 
(noarlj  all  of  which  was  In  the  engagement)  consisted  of  about  16,000  InCntrj,  68  pieces  of  artillerjr,  and  aeirti 
d,000  of  the  best  cavalry. 

'  "  At  one  o'clock,"  says  Wallace,  In  Ms  report,  "the  three  re-enlbrdng  regtmenta  of  Teterana  wo«M  1»" 
the  gronnd :  and  then  the  splendid  beharlor  of  Ricketta  and  bis  men  Inspired  me  wttb  eonfldencK    Om  o'dK* 
.  cune,  lint  not  the  re-enforeementa;  and  it  was  Impassible  to  get  an  orirr  to  them,  Ibr  ray  telegnpk  <if)i*  '• 
and  the  nUnmd  agent  with  both  his  traln!<,  bad  run  away." 
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Tyler's  remaining  force,  half  enveloped  by  the  swanning  foe,  was  compelled 
to  follow;  and  the  general  and  his  8tafi|  separated  from  them,  dashed  into 
the  woods,  and  barely  escaped 
d^tture.  "His  gallantry  and 
self-Bacriiicing  devotion,"  said 
Wallace,  "are  above  all  com- 
mendation of  words."  Pursuit 
was  feeble,  for  the  bulk  of  Ear- 
ly's cavalry,  under  Johnson, 
was  then  marching  on  Balti- 
more by  the  Liberty  road,  and 
the  remainder,  imder  M'Caus- 
land,  were  too  badly  cut  up  in 
the  fight,  for  any  vigorous  ac- 
tion after  it.'  The  fugitive 
army  was  joined  by  Ricketts's 
three  absent  regiments  at  New- 
market, and  covered  the  retreat 
of  the  wearied  troops;  and  at 
the  distance  of  twelve  miles 
from  the  field  of  strife,  the 
whole  army  bivouacked. 

So  ended  The  Battlk  op 
TKB  MoNocACY,  in  the  ultimate 
defeat  of  the  few  National 
troops  there  engaged,  but  in  triumph  for  the  National  cause;  for  the  check 
given  to  the  flushed  invaders,  by  Wallace,  in  that  gallant  fight  of  eight  hoars, 
which  gave  time  for  i*e-enforcements  to  reach  Washington,  saved  the  Capi- 
tal' So  declared  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Lieutenant-General*  But 
for  that  check  of  full  thirty  hours  (for  Early  was  so  smitten  that  he  could 
not  move  until  noon  the  next  day),  the  Capital  would  doubtless  have  been 
his  prize,  and  a  heap  of  black  ruins  its  possible  fate.  In  view  of  all  the  cii^ 
cumstances,  the  battle  of  the  Monocacy  appears  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  brilliant  of  the  war. 

On  the  evening  afler  the  battle,  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  were  in- 

■  WtlUwe  nmrmly  comnwnded  the  galluitijr  of  Colonel  Olendennln,  who,  he  Kilit,  tu  !'aa  trno  a  emirj 
•oldleras  ever  mounted  a  horso.^  He  was  cut  off  from  the  main  bodj  at  the  time  of  Rtcketts's  retreat  Throw- 
ing his  followers  into  the  Tillage  of  Urbana,  be  there  repestedJ/  repulsed  the  pursntng  caralrjr,  and  In  one  bold 
charge,  saber  in  hand,  bo  captured  the  battle-flag  of  tho  Sovcnteonth  Virginia. 

*  The  number  of  National  troops  engaged  In  the  battle.  Including  Bleketts's  command,  was  abont  (MMA, 
while  about  20,000  of  the.Confetleratcs  were  In  the  Bsht,  or  near  enough  to  furnish  assliitance.  The  abaneter  of 
the  battle  may  bo  Inferred  from  tho  fact  that  the  loss  of  the  Nationals  was  nutre  than  thirty  per  cent  of  their 
anmbor,  being  l,tSi>,  of  whom  OS  were  killed,  670  wcro  wounded,  and  1,289  were  missing,  many  of  the  latter 
having  straggled  In  the  retreat  The  Confederates  took  only  700  of  them  prisoners.  Tho  estimated  loss  of  the 
Ooofederates  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Nationals. 

On  account  of  the  urgency  of  tho  retreat,  the  want  of  ambolanoes,  and  espodally  because  of  the  desertion  of 
th*  railway  agent  with  his  trains,  Wallaoe  was  compelled  to  leave  his  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  In  Us 
report  he  said  that  orders  had  been  given  to  colleet  the  bodies  of  the  slain  "In  one  bnrlal-gmnnd  on  the  battle- 
■■Id,  snitablo  for  a  monument  open  which  I  propose  to  write:  Tht**  f»m  dUd  to  taw  tht  Xational  Oapilal, 
tmd  tli*y  did  tat*  if" 

•  General  Grant,  in  his  flnal  report,  said ;  "  His  (Wallace's)  force  was  not  soIBeient  to  Insnre  snccoss ;  bnt  hs 
fbught  the  enemy,  n«vertheles^  and  although  It  resnited  In  a  defeat  to  oop  arms,  yet  It  detained  the  enemy,  and 
thereby  served  to  enable  General  Wright  to  tesch  Washington  with  two  divisions  of  tho  Slith,  and  the  advance 
afllw  NIoeteenth  Coriw,  before  hlm^ 
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tensely  excited  by  the  report  that  Wallace's  little  army  was  annihilated,  and 
th&t  the  Tictorions  C!onfederates  were  marching  in  triumph  on  that  city. 
The  Unionists  were  alai-med  and  distressed ;'  the  Secessionists  were  exoltaat 
with  the  belief  that  they  might  speedily  greet  a  "  liberating  army."    Tkeat 

feelings  were  intensified  when  it  was  known  that  Johnson,  with 
'  'iM*.^"'     '''^  cavalry,  were  approaching  Baltimore  next  day,*  which  be  oi- 

pected  to  capture  instantly  and  with  ease.  He  was  mistalirn. 
Generals  Lockwood  and  Morris- were  there,  and  were  ably  assisted  by  Lieo- 
tenant-Colonels  Lawrence  and  WooUey.*  These  had  rallied  thonsandg  of  the 
loyal  citizens,  who  garrisoned  all  the  earthworks  thrown  np  aronnd  the  dty, 
and  guarded  every  avenue  of  approach.  Johnson  saw  that  the  prize  could 
not  be  won  by  a  dash,  as  he.  had  expected,  and  he  dared  not  attempt  to  do 
more;  so  he  contented  himself  .with  burning  bridges  and  destroying  some  of 
the  track  of  the  Northern  Central  railway,  and  in  sending  the  notoriow 
Gilmor  to  cut  the  railroad  connection  between  Baltimore  and  PbiUdel- 
phia.  This  Gilmor  did  by  burning  the  trestle-work  over  Gunpowder  Inlet; 
and  near  Magnolia  he  stopped  the  morning  trains  going  north,  plundered 
the  passengers  and  mails,  and  burned  the  cars.' 

Early,  meanwhile,  taking  counsel  of  prudence,  after  his  bitter  experience 
at  the  Monocacy,  moved  cautiously  toward  Washington,  along  the  gf««t 
highway  from  Frederick  to  Georgetown,  while  the  remuaiit  of  the  Natioasl 
troops,  under  Wallace,  took  position  at  Ellicott's  Mills.  The  latter  paaied 
into  the  temporary  command  of  General  Ord,  and  Wallace  resumed  the  «p^ 
cial  and  most  di£5cult  and  delicate  duties  of  the  Middle  Department  at  thit 
time.'    Had  Early  pushed  rapidly  forward  after  the  battle,  he  might  have 

>  The  following  rxtmct  of  s  letter  Ihym  the  Tih  of  the  enmnwoder  of  the  Drpwtment.  then  la  BeHiMn, 
to  the  wife  of  the  author,  written  «  few  dnye  after  the  battle  uf  Monocacy,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nienUI  arftr 
logs  of  many  of  the  Union  people  of  that  city,  at  the  crisis  we  are  oonslderlng;  "The  papere  bare  told  jm  rf 
the  oocapatlon  and  evacuation  of  Frederick.  Meanwhile,  1  waa  at  the  Eutaw  Honse.  Snnday  morning  the  Mi 
rang  at  daylight  fur  the  arming  of  the  militia.  Cavalry  dashed  throngb  the  Itrceta,  drums  brat,  men  aiHcai4  U 
crowds,  and  terriOed  women  looked  from  windows  on  the  crowded  streets.  At  about  noon  It  was  xipp«<4  lit 
rebels  were  adrancln?  on  the  dty.  In  which  case  it  would  hare  to  bo  surrendered.  Colonel  Woolley  (Prmw- 
.  Marshal)  came  and  told  me  L—  bod  been  defeated,  and  be  expected  to  snmnder  tho  dty,  and  s<lTt«4  ■•  ■ 
make  every  thing  ready  for  flight  I  sat  a  moment  and  deliberated.  I  was  a  thousand  miles  tnm  boaeisi 
child— among  strangers — my  husband  in  battle  against  fsarftil  odds.  Whatever  might  come,  Itnutt  a^irsst 
doion.  This  done,  I  calmly  packed  every  thing— had  bonnet,  gloves,  all  at  hand,  for  instant  flight  on  ibe  tan 
Tho  excitement  in  the  city  grew  more  Intense.    The  very  air  seemed  fbli  of  rumors,  and  all  knew  the  plM»Ms 

defenseless,  as  L had  taken  all  tho  reliable  troops  with  him.    I  ant  a  long  time  walling,  and  expectln;  to  ko> 

the  rattle  of  musketry  every  moment.    A  message  was  hanied  me  ft-om  L :  I  had  hardly  streng  h  to  rr»*- 

'I  will  see  you  to-night.'  A  load  was  off  my  heart.  Thfro  w.is  no  need  of  ftirther  frrtitodr;  so  I  (pvr  "j. 
and  cried  heartily,  which  was  a  great  relief." 

'  General  WaUooe  says  In  hla  report:  "On  tho  iTcnlnj  of  the  10th  (Sowlay)  I  returned  to  Biiamm,at 
found  the  city,  very  naturally.  In  a  state  of  alarm,  oecaslono<l  by  tho  at>pmacb  of  Johnson's  oavslrr.  Itata, 
however,  to  the  energy  of  Lientenant-Colnnol  8.  B.  Lawrence,  A.  A.  General,  and  Uentenant-Cotoael  J«ta 
WooHey,  ProTost-Morahai,  every  measure  of  safety  had  been  taken  that  Intclllgenee  «wld  soggnt  Tie  i* 
road  communlnattnns  north  had  been  the  snbject  of  the  former's  spednl  eare." 

»  MiOar-Oenrral  Franklin  was  one  of  the  passengeni,  and  was  In  citizen's  drees.  There  were  ftmieiae  «•» 
stonists  of  Baltimore  on  the  train,  who  ftrond  opportunity  to  Inform  Gilmor  of  the  fcet  Tho  lattrr  illsumn* 
him,  and  niado  him  his  prisoner.  lie  was  sent  In  a  light  wajion  toward  Towsftntowii,  with  a  guard.  IWw, 
while  resting  In  a  whaat-fleld  near  the  rood.  AiII  asleep,  Franklin  baring  disarmed  their  Tigllanee  by  laifillif 
to  be  asleep  himself  lie  arose,  walked  lolinroly  by  the  sleeping  s/-nttnels  to  the  road  when  ho  ran  to  »  "•st- 
and In  an  opening  beyond  eonoealed  himself  niitil  night  The  Confederates  aonghtfor  him  in  vala.  Vmiwlw 
to  a  house  for  food  on  the  following  day,  ho  found  Union  poople.  They  sent  word  to  BalUoMnL  when  a  s^a^* 
of  cavalry  went  out  and  escorted  him  bnck  to  that  city.  Qtlmor  said  that  when  be  fonad  Chat  Fnaklk  W 
escaped,  he  "  swore  with  trnnsoal  energy." 

«  Shivery  In  Mary  hud  was  abollsbed  on  the  Mtb  of  October,  ISOi,  when  the  people  of  Marrlaad.  by  a  uf- 
tty  of  879,  ratified  a  new  Constltutloii  for  that  State,  making  pnvislon  for  the  freadnm  of  aU.  BelHIHi"* 
slave-hoiden  tried  to  evade  the  law,  and  General  Wallace  found  it  aeoessary  to  isaaa  a  general  tmda  <■  the  flk 
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captured  Washington  and  inflicted. serious  damage,  but  he  could  not  have 
held  the  city.     But,  as  we  have  observed,  he  was  so  crippled  by  the  fight, 
that  he  did  not  move  until  noon  the  next  day,  and  then  ho  marched  so  care- 
fully, that  it  was  not  until  two  days  after  the  battle  that  he  appeared  in  for- 
midable force  in  front  of  the  nortlieastern  fortifications  of  Washington,'  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Stevens.     By  that  time  the  safety  of  the  city 
was  assured,  for  during  that  day"  the  remainder  of  the  Sixth     *'j^"' 
Corps  arrived  there,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  the  divisions 
of  Dwight  and  Grover,  of  Emory's  (Nineteentli)  corps,  which  had  just  arrived 
aX  Fortress  Monroe  by  sea,  from  New  Orleans,  and  had  been  sent  immedi- 
ately up  the  Potomac  to  the  Capital  by  Grant. 

On  the  following  day  Early  menaced  Washington,  when  Augur  sent  out 
a  strong  reconnoitering  party  from  Fort  "Stevens,  to  develop  the  strength  of 
the  Confederates.  A  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  each  party  lost  almost 
three  hundred  men.  Satisfied  that  the  opportunity  for  seizing  Washington 
was  passed,  and  alai-med  by  information  of  the  concentration  of  troops  there, 
the  Confedei-ate  leader  began  a  retreat  with  his  entire  force,  now  reduced  to 
fifteen  thousand  men.  He  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Edwards's  Ferry 
thai  night*  with  a  large  amount  of  booty,'  and  moved  through 
Leesburgh  and  Snicker's  Gap  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  General  Wright, 
of  the  Sixtli  Coi-ps,  to  whom  Grant  bad  now  assigned  the  command  of  all 
the  troops  at  Washington  available  for  operations  in  the  field,  pursued  in 
the  track  of  the  fueitives.     His  advance  overtook  them'  at  Snick- 

'  JuIt  18. 

er's  Ferry,  on  the  Shenandoah  River.     General  Crook,  witli  his 

cavalry,  had  struck  them  at  Snicker's  Gap  the  previous  day.     At  the  ferry 

of  HoTcnber,  establishing  a  flreedman's  bnrean— the  lint  ever  organized— and  placing  "all  penauwltbln  the 

Ilmlta  af  the  Middle  Department,' hentolbfe  alavei,  but  now  free  by  the  operation  of  the  new  ConatUattlon," 

under    "special    tnllltary    proteo- 

ttoD."    The  chain  of  the  last  slaTe 

la  Maryland  was  literally  reaiored 

by    Wallace.     That   slave   was  a 

bright  gtrl,  nineteen  years  of  ago, 

named    Margaret    Toogood.     She 

left  her  former  master  In  Anne 

ArAndel   Connty,  on  galnins;.  her 

fteedom,  and  went  to  Baltimore. 

That  master  proenred  her  arrest 

on   a   charge  of  theft    She  was 

taken   bock,   when   be   withdrew 

the  charge,  lils  object  of  getting 

poeseMlon   of  her  belns  accom- 

iM^     Then,    to    ,«vent    her  ""  8i*TKmM»  m  «»RrLA»n. 

going  away  again,  ho  put  an  Iron 

chain  about  her  neck,  and  fiut-encd  It  with  a  mdo  clasp  which  a  blacksmith  had  prepared.    Hearing  of  thit 

oatioge,  Wallace  orden-d  the  girl  to  bo  bronght  to  Baltimore,  where,  in  the  uffloe  of  the  J>rorost-Marshal,  the  chain ' 

was  removed,  and  tAt  Icut  bond~ila€/i  in  ifaryland  was  set  free.    That  chain— that  relic  of  a  barbarous  soeial 

system — Is  before  mo  while  I  write.     It  was  made  of  rongh  Iron ;  Its  links  wore  two  Inches  in  length,  and  its 

entirr  weight,  with  the  clasp,  was  between  three  and  four  ponnds^and  Its  length  17  inches.    The  girl  wore  this 

horrible  necklace  seven  weeks. 

>  See  map  on  page  24,  volume  II. 

'While  the  Invaders  were  In  Maryland,  the  cavalry,  nnder  Johnson,  especially  those  nnder  Ollmor,  destroyed 
a  vast  amount  of  public  and  private  property,  and  catried  a  great  deal  away  with  thcra.  The  railway^  the  tele- 
graph lines,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  were  Injured  to  the  ostlmated  aggregate  valne  of  over  tna,00a 
The  DaltliDore  and  Ohio  railway  snlfered  to  the  amount  of  t4(M;000,  and  tho  other  two,  running  north,  to  the 
amount  of  |100,0no  each.  The  damages  to  fences  and  small  farms  was  estimated  nt  |2S0,(XI0.  The  Invasion  cost 
Maryland,  according  to  the  report  of  tho  committee  of  the  Legislature,  12,080,000.  Among  tho  private  property 
wantonly  destroyed  were  the  dwellings  of  the  then  Oovemor  of  Maryland  (Bradford)  and  Montgomery  Blair, 
wh«  had  lately  left  the  pneitlon  of  Postmaster-General. 
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there  was  a  sharp  skirmish,  when  the  passage  was  cleared,  and  Crook  aid 
his  horsemen  crossed  the  stream.     Then  Breckinridge  tamed  upon  them, 

and  drove  them  back  vith  consider 
able  loss.  Another  portion  of  the 
National  cavalry  had  a  fight,  at  about 
the  same  time,  at  Ashby's  Gap,  and 
in  the  two  enconntcrs  the  Union  low 
was  abont  five  hundred  men.  Early 
then  moved  forward  as  if  continning 
his  retreat,  when  Wright,  handing  the 
command  over  to  Crook,  returned  to 
Washington,  and  the  former,  with 
the  troops,  went  to  Harper's  Ferry. 
General  Avcrill,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
•  moved  toward  Winchester  from  Mar 
tinsbnrg,  and  near  the  former  plac« 
encountered  a  body  of 
''mL^  Confederates,  with  whom 
he  fought*  abont  three 
hours,  and  vanquished  them.  They  lost  nearly  four  hundred  men  (two  hun- 
dred of  them  made  prisoners),  with  four  guns.  Averill's  loss  was  abont  two 
hundred.  He  was  compelled  to.  fall  back,  for  he  was  menaced  by  Early,  who 
approached  from  Snicker's  Ferry. 

Grant  found  it  difficult  to  understand  exactly  the  situation  in  the  Shen-. 
andoah  Valley.  There  was  confusion  in  dispatches ;  bnt  there  seemed  to  be 
a  general  agreement  in  saying  that  Early  was  retreating  up  the  Valley 
toward  Lynchburg  or  Richmond,  whereupon  the  Lieutenant-General  ocdered 
the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  to  hasten  to  Petersburg  by  water,  to  asrist 
in  an  assault  upon  the  Confederate  lines  there,  before  tlte  invaders  of  Mary- 
land should  rejoin  Lee.  But  events  soon  caused  that  order  to  be  counter- 
manded. Supposing  Early  was  moving  up  the  Valley,  Crook  marched  from 
Harper's  Ferry  on  Winchester.  Wljen  at  Kemstown,  a  little  beyond  that 
^  city,  he  suddenly  felt  the  heavy  pressure  of  his  foe  on  front  and 

flank.  His  cavalry  were  pushed  back*  on  the  main  body,  and  on 
the  following  day  Crook's  entire  force  was  driven,  in  some  confusion,  to 
Martinsburg,  with  a  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men,  including  General  Mulligan,' 
who  was  killed.  Early  pursued  as  far  as  that  town,  and  on  the 
following  day'  there  was  a  sharp  cannon  fight  there,  which 
enabled  Crook  to  get  his  trains  safely  across  the  Potomac.  He  followed 
with  his  troops,  and  Early  was  left  sole  master  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
river,  from  Shepherdstown  to  Williamsport. 

Emboldened  by  his  succcBS,.and  animated  by  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
many  sympathizers  in  Maryland  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  Early  sent 
about  three  thousand  cavalry,  under  M'Cansland,  Johnson,  and  others,  upon  a 
plundeiing  and  devastating  raid  in  the  direction  of  the  Snsquehanna.  Tbey 
swept  in  cxcentric  lines  over  the  country,  thereby  distracting  the  armed 
defenders  of  it,  and  on  the  30th  of  July  entered  the  defenseless  and  partially 

>  Si'c  an  oeeoont  of  MnlUsan't  defpiiK  of  LrxlBfton,  In  Mlaannri,  TutaiM  It„  ^tga  M. 
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deserted  village  of  Chambersbnrg,'  in  Pennsylvania,  and  demanded  of  the  in- 
habitants two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  or  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  "  greenbacks  " '  or  currency,  as  a  tribute  to  insure  the  town  from  destruc- 
tion. The  tribute  was  not  oflFered,  and  two-thirds  of  the  town  was  laid  in  ruins 
by  fire.'  No  time  was  given  for  the  removal  of  the  infirm  or  sick,  or  the  women 
and  children;  but  in  ten  minutes  after  M'Causland  ordered  Gilmor,  his  torch- 
bearer  on  the  occasion,  to  apply  fire,  the  village  was  in  flames.*  The  Con- 
federate leader  offered  as  an  excuse  for  the  act,  the  fact  that  Hunter  a  few 
weeks  before  had  burned  the  house  of  Governor  Letcher,  at  Lexington,  in 
Virginia.' 

The  incendiaries  did  not  remain  long,  for  General  Aveiill,  who,  with 
twenty-six  hundred  cavalry,  was  at  Greencastle,  ten  miles  distant,  when 
Chambersburg  was  fired,  charged  by  General  Couch  to  watch  the  raiders, 
was  moving  against  them.  He  pursued  them  to  Hancock,  on  the  Potomac 
(where  they  crossed),  smiting  them  on  the  way  with  sufficient  effect  to  save 
MeConnellstown  from  the  fate  of  Chambersburg.  All  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  Upper  Maryland  were  filled  with  a  panic  It  was  the  general  belief  that 
Early  was  again  north  of  the  Potomac  in  full  force.  The  alarm  was  intena- 
fied  by  a  d.ash  across  the  river  by  Moseby  the  marauder,*  who  carried  back 
with  his  plunder  a  few  horsemen  as  prisoners.  The  order  of  Grant  for  the 
two  corps  to  hasten  to  Petersburg  was  countermanded.  They  had  been 
halted  at  Georgetown  when  news  of  the  defeat  of  Crook  at  Winchester  was 
received,  and  were  turned  back.  They  had  reached  Harper's  Perry  on  the 
day  when  Chambersburg  was  burnt,  and  were  there  joined  by  some  of  Hun- 
ter's long-expected  troops,  coming  from  West  Virginia;  and  then  the  entire 
force,  with  an  immense  train,  went  on  a  fruitless  search  for  Early,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  laying  waste  Western  Pennsylvania.  But  the  Confederate 
troopers  were  getting  back  to  Virginia  as  fast  as  possible.  General  Kelley,' 
in  command  at  Cumberland,  struck  Johnson  when  he  was  passing;  and 
Johnson,  in  turn,  had  routed  five  hundred  Nationals  in  that  region,  and  cap- 
tured their  leader  and  ninety  of  his  men.  As  the  invaders  re- 
treated up  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  Averill  closely  pur-  '^^JJ'*" 
sued  them,  and  at  Moorfield  he  attacked*  and  vanquished  them, 


*  Oupital  of  Franklin  County,  tind  then  contnlnlng  about  {,000  Inhnbitanta. 

*  The  Natlon«l  cnrrcncjr  had  derieea  and  lettering  printed  on  th«  back  of  each  bill.  In  fittn  Ink,  as  a  pro- 
teotlan  against  counterfeiting.    Ilcnce,  these  bills  were  called  •-  gaeenbacks." 

*  This  net  was  In  accordance  with  the  Instnictions  of  General  Early,  If  the  Marylander  who  was  eomml*- 
iloned  to  fire  the  town  tella  the  troth.  Otiinor  says,  In  his  Four  Yean  in  M«  Soddlt,  page  210:  **  lie  (ITCaii*- 
land)  ordered  me  to  flt«  the  town,  and  showed  me  Oencral  Early's  order  to  that  effect" 

*  Letters  of  Rev.  B.  8.  Scbenck.  D.  I>.,  on  eye-wltne<s.  "They  would  bent  in  the  door  of  each  house  with 
Iron  bars  or  heavy  plaik,"  soys  Dr.  Scbenck,  "  smash  up  fnmltnre  with  an  ax,  throw  fluid  or  oil  upon  it,  and 
apply  the  match.  They  almost  Invariably  entered  every  room  of  each  house,  rifled  the  drawers  of  every  bureaa, 
appttypriated  money,  Jewelry,  watches,  and  any  other  valuables,  and  often  would  present  pistols  to  the  heads  of 
Inmates,  men  and  women,  and  demand  money  or  their  lives."  Twenty-five  hundred  persons  were  rendernl 
bonacless  In  the  space  of  two  hours,  and  the  value  of  property  destroyed  was  estimated  at  (1,000,000. 

*  This  act  had  already  been  twice  avenged,  by  the  burning  of  the  houses  of  Onvemor  Bradford  and  Mont- 
gomery tilalr,  In  Maryland,  as  we  have  observed.  "Clrenmstanoes  alter  cases."  The  destruction  of  Letcher's 
boose  was  held,  by  publicists,  to  have  been  Justified  by  the  ethics  of  war.  Letcher  was  a  traitor  to  his  Govern- 
ment  and  a  public  enemy,  and  the  destruction  of  his  house  was  Incited  wholly  by  the  finding,  in  a  newspaper 
office  nt  I-exlngton,  a  handbill,  issaed  and  signed  by  him,  calling  on  the  people  of  that  region  to  "bnshwaek"  ' 
Hunter's  men.  that  Is  to  say,  murder  them  by  ballets  fh>m  concealed  jylaeos.  The  dtUens  of  Chambenbnrg 
were  non-combatants,  and  Innocent  of  all  crime  In  reUtloD  to  the  Confedentei. 

'See  page  SI 

'  See  page  49t,  Tolnme  1, 
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and  captured  their  guns,  trains,  and  five  hundred  men,  with  a  Iohs  to  binuelf 
of  only  about'  fifty  men.' 

,  Grant  was  now  satisfied  that  an  efficient  force  was  needed  in  the  Shenaa- 
doah  Valley,  for  the  protection  of  Washington  &om  seizure,  and  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  from  invasion,  and  he  proceeded  to  consolidate  the  Wash- 
ington, Middle,  Susquehanna,  and  Southwest  Virginia  Departments  into 
one,  called  the  Middle  Military  Division,  under  the  command  of  Geneial 

Hunter.     The  latter  expressed  a  willingness  to  be  relieved,  and 
'*i^'^'    ^'■'*"*  assigned*  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan  to  the  conunand  of 

the  new  organization.  He  entered  at  once  upon  his  duties,  and 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  over  thirty  thousand  troops,  with  which  to  cog- 
front  Early  with  about  twenty  thousand.* 

Let  us  here  leave  Sheridan,  and  return  to  the  army  before  Petersburg.  We 
have  observed  that  the  2fationaIs  had  secured  a  footing  at  Deep  Bottom,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  James,  and  a  quick  communication  between  it  and  the 
main  army  by  means  of  a  pontoon  bridge.*  This  movement  was  a  part  of  a 
plan  of  assault  on  the  Confederate  lines  at  Petersburg,  in  connection  with 
the  blowing  up  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  enemy's  forts,  situat«d 
within  about  a  thousand  yards  of  the  city.  This  was  to  be  done  by  the 
explosion  of  a  mine  under  the  fort,  which  had  been  for  nearly  a  month  in 
preparation,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Lieateoant-^olonel  Henry 
Pleasants,  of  the  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania,  of  Bumside's  corps.  He  vat 
a  practical  miner;  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  men  of  his  regiment  liad  been 
recruited  in  the  mining  district.  He  suggested  the  enterprise  to  Genenl 
Potter,  and  when  that  officer  pro])osed  it  to  General  Bum^ide,  their  coija 
commander,  he  heartily  approved  it.  With  indifferent  tools  and  a  great  lack 
of  proper  materials,  Pleasants  began  the  task  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  on  the 
23d  of  July  the  mine  was  ready  for  use.'* 


>  So  wild  vere  nimora.  thiit  on  the  dftj  «b<n  Avcrlll  defeated  the  Coofedentes  at  Moorfleld,  tbc  in 
«  .         ,  .       was  to  strong  that  Early  was  across  the  Potomac  with  his  armj.  hcadins  toward  tbe  Snsqw 

*^  hanna,  that  Oorernor  Cnrtin  issned*  a  proclamation  calling  oat  30.0U0  Diilitia.  and  tb<  litak- 

Itaots  of  the  Cumborland  Valley  commenced  another  exodnn  frum  their  boinea,  with  cattle  and  olbrr  pn^et;. 

<  6berl<lan°s  column  for  active  operations  consisted  of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps,  and  the  iabnU;  •■' 
caTalry  of  West  Virginia,  under  Oencrals  Crook  and  Arerlll.  To  tbcM  were  aiMed  tb«  earaby  dl>l9iM>  * 
Torbert  and  Wilson,  sent  to  him  from  the  army  before  Petersbnrg.  His  caralry  force  wa«  about !«» tbwirt 
strong,  and  in  line  condition. 

>  Seepage  389. 

<  The  advance  of  the  KInth  (Burnslde's)  Corps  was  witbln  200  yards  of  one  of  the  ationcest  of  lU  CsaM 
erate  forts  on  the  Petersburg  lines,  nsder  which  a  mine  was  constructed.    It  was  commenced  in  a  hoiln  witUs 

Burnslde's  lines.  Just  In  the  rear  of  a  deep  cut  of  the  City  Point  rallwiT.  eiiMr 
concealed  fh>m  the  Confederates.  The  work  was  performed  by  the  enlUicd  Bia 
of  the  Forty-eighth  Keglment,  nearly  400  in  number,  under  the  special  dircctili 
of  Lientenant-Colonel  Pleasants.  The  excavation  was  made  throogh  »it  talk 
for  somo  distance,  when  a  strutum  of  marl,  of  the  consiatenco  of  puttj,  vu  «- 
countered,  to  avoid  wblch  the  direction  of  the  gallery  was  made  to  sssametkil 
of  an  Inclined  plane  for  about  100  feet.  The  earth  (1S,000  caUo  feel  la  bait)  ••• 
taken  out  In  tjorrows  oonstructed  of  cracker-boxes,  and  copeealed  under  brw- 
wood,  for  it  was  important  that  no  knowledge  of  the  work  abonld  n-sci  tW 
Confederates.  Ou  the  nth  of  July  the  main  gallery  was  completed,  510fa«t  t> 
length,  when  lateral  galleries  were  made  under  the  doomed  fort,  for  (be  oap* 
sines  of  gunpowder.  These  extended  about  ST  feet  on  each  side  of  the  tovitt- 
tiun  of  the  main  gallery.    The  powder,  consisting  of  820  kegs  la  bulk,  «••>"' 

sionoif  or  Mam  oailirt  g^oOO  pounds,  was  placed  In  eight  magazinea,  connected  by  woodea  lubes  tsK 
filled  with  powder.    Theec  wero  connected  with  three  lines  of  fuses  in  tbt  v^ 

gallery.    These  excnvotlons  were  ma^e  secure  Irma  aocldent  by  lining  the  aides  and  tops  uf  the  gilioies  *n> 

timber  and  plank,  in  the  manner  shown  by  a  section  of  the  main  gallery  hero  represented.    The  gaJlety  ws*  *i 

feet  in  taeigbt,  and  a  little  less  In  width  at  the  bottom. 
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dupis's  BLurr  rtoti  rosT  i>Amuiio.< 


•  Jair,  18M. 


•  It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the  lodgment  at  Deep  Bottom  was  made. 
Lee  sent  troops  to  expel  Foster,  but  their  attempts  to  do  so  were  uusuccess- 
fuL  Finally,  when  the 
mine  was  ready,  Grant 
ordered  Hancock  to  join 
Foster,  and  with  his 
Second  Corps  and  two 
divisions  of  Sheridan's 
cavalry,  to  flank  the 
Confederates  at  Deep 
Bottom,  and  push  on 
toward  Chapin's  Bluff, 
a  little  below  opposite 
Fort  Darling,  on  Drew- 
ry's  Blrfff,  by  which 
Ijce's  line  of  communi- 
cation across  the  river  would  be  seriously  menaced,  These  troops  crossed 
the  James  on  the  night  of  the  26th,'  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, while  Foster  amused  the  Confederates  on  their  front,  Miles's 
brigade  of  Barlow's  division  flanked  them,  and  captured  four  of  their  guns. 
They  fell  back  to  a  strong  position  behind  Baylis's  creek,  where  they  blocked 
the  way  to  the  heavy  works  on  Chapin's  Bluff,  which  Sheridan  attempted  to 
flank.  He  gained  an  advantageous  position  oji  high  ground,  and  was  pre- . 
paring  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  stronghold, 
when  night  compelled  him  to  suspend  his  movement. 

These  menacing  operations  had  the  desired  effect.  To  meet  the  seeming- 
ly impending  danger  to  Ilichmond,  Lee  withdrew  five  of  his  eight  remaining 
divbions  from  the  south  side  of  the  James,  between  the  27th  and 
•29tb,*  and  the  opportunity  for  the  assault  which  Grant  had  been 
waiting  for  was  now  offered.  The  lines  before  him  were  weakened,  and 
Early  was  yet  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley ;  so  he  arranged  for  an  explosion 
of  the  mine  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  and  a  co-operating  assault  upon  the 
Confederate  works  in  front  of  Burnside's  corps,  where,  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  his  lines,  a  strong  six  gun  fort  projected  beyond  the  average 
of  the  front  of  his  adversary.  This  was  the  doomed  fortification.  About 
four  hundred  yards  behind  it  was  Cemetery  Hill,  crowned  by  a  battery, 
which  commanded  Petersburg  and  the  most  important  of  the  Confederate 
works.  It  was  believed  that  if  that  crest  could  be  seized  and  held  by  the 
Nationals,  the  city  must  quickly  fall,  with  heavy  loss  to  its  defenders.  This 
crest  was,  therefore,  the  chief  objective  in  the  impending  assault. 

Every  thing  was  in  readiness  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  July.  The  explo- 
sion was  to  be  followed  by  an  immediate  opening  of  the  great  guns  all  along 
the  front,  and  by  an  assault  at  the  breach  to  be  made  by  the  active  mine. 
This  was  to  be  done  by  a  division  of  Burnside's  corps,  one  of  which  was 
composed  of  negro  troops.     The  Licutenant-General  refused  to  have  the 


•July. 


■  In  this  little  picture  Cluiplii'a  BlnflT  It  denoted  In  the  extreme  disbmee  by  a  aeries  of  white  spots  along  th* 
Mge  of  the  water.  The  spectAtor  Is  standing  In  an  cinbrasnre  of  Fort  Darling,  on  Dron-ry^s  Bluffl  lucking  directly 
down  the  .Tames  River.  The  single  bird  In  the  distance  is  over  the  place  of  the  fiirtlfleatinns  at  Chnpln's  BlnC 
The  three  birds  nearer  are  hovering  over  the  remains  of  obstructions  In  the  river.  Just  below  Fort  Darling. 
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latter-named  division  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  Ledlie's,  composed  of 
white  men,  was  chosen  by  lot  for  the  perilous  duty.'  It  stood  ready  fee 
action  at  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
explosion.  An  accident  postponed  that  event  until  almost  five  o'clock,'  when 
the  fort,  its  guns,  cais- 
sons, and  other  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  its 
garrison  of  three 
hundred  men,  were 
thrown  high  in  air  and 
annihilated.  In  the 
place  of  the  fortifica- 
tion was  left  a  crater 
of  loose  earth  two  hun- 
dred feet  iu  length, 
fiiU  fifty  in  width,  and 
twenty-five  to  thirty 
feet  in  depth.  The  National  guns  then  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  and  bom- 
bardment, with  precision  and  effect,^  all  along  the  line.  To  this  only  a  feeble 
response  was  given  by  the  astounded  Confederates,*  and  the  way  seemed 
open  for  the  easy  capture  of  the  coveted  Cemetery  Hill  beyond  the  crater, 
by  the  assaulting  column. 

But  that  column  moved  felowly  and  feebly,  first  in  clearing  away  moc 
dangerous  obstructions,*  and  then  in  halting  in  the  crater,  as  if  seeking  shel- 
ter from  a  stoi-m  of  shot  and  shell.  No  such  storm  occurred  until  long  sfter 
the  explosion ;'  yet  Ledlie's  division  went  no  further  than  the  site  of  tbe 
mined  fort.  Portions  of  the  divisions  of  Potter  and  Wilcox  followed,  bat 
their  way  toward  the  crest  was  blocked  by  Ledlie's  halted  column.  Then 
the  division  of  colored  soldiers,  under  General  Ferrero,  was  sent  forward  U> 
storm  the  hill.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  those  troops  would  be  succest 
fuL    They  pushed  well  up  toward  the  crest,  and  captured  some  men ;  but  they, 


>  Thie  division  wm  compoted  of  two  brigades,  Ihe  flnt  led  by  Genera]  J.  J.  Bsrtlett,  uid  die  inmi  If 
Colonel  Morsball,  and  consisted  of  tbe  Ninth,  Twenty-Orst,  Ttalrty-linh,  FUty-sixth,  Finy^seTenth,  >m1  nSr- 
■Intb  Massachusetu,  under  Bortlett,  and  tbe  One  Hondradtb  PennsyWania,  One  Hnsdred  and  8eireiity-d«k 
New  Tork,  Tbii-d  Maryland,  Second  Pennty Waula  Ileavy  ArttUeiy,  and  tbe  FtoarteenUi  Now  T«rk  Heafy  iiM- 
lery,  under  MarsbalL 

*  Pleoaants  lighted  the  fuse  at  a  quarter  post  three  o*c1oek,  and  waltc«t  an  boor  for  tbe  explvsloa,  *ta 
Ijleatenant  Jacob  Donty  and  Sergeant  Henry  Beeac,  of  Pleasants^s  regiment,  voluntoered  to  go  in  and  tnm\m 
Into  the  cause  of  the  delay.  The  Are  bail  stopped  where  the  fuses  had  been  spliced.  They  were  reli^U'  tf 
tbaae  daring  men,  andlit.alxteen  mtnntea  before  flvo  o'clock  tb«  mine  ezpluded.    See  Pleaaanti's  B<|HCt 

*  TMs  shows  the  outline  of  tb«  crater  and  tbe  poalUon  of  Uw  inagaxinca  wblcb  compoaed  tb«  mlit.  Ui 
copied  from  Pleasanta's  ReporL 

'  General  Uunt,  the  Chief  of  Artillery,  In  bla  report,  speolcs  of  tbe  manner  of  firing  on  Ibat  oeswl*  ■• 
"  partaking  of  tbe  natare  of  tart^t  practice,"  and  wbich  "  was  vary  efreotiTe." 

*  The  Confederates  bod  received  intimation  of  tbe  construction  of  this  mine,  and  bod  begun  a  ooonteriaiw 
In  search  of  It;  but  they  bod  no  positive  knowledge  concerning  its  progress  or  destination. 

*  In  front  of  their  works  the  Coi<fedentca  had  strong  aiatU,  and  also  tripping  wlrea,  aoek  as  the  Kslii«l> 
nssd  at  Kooxvllle  and  elsewhere.  Among  these  were  sharp  stakes,  which  might  Impale  those  who  werr  tta>n 
down  by  the  wires. 

r  Lieutenant.Colonel  Pleoi-ants,  In  his  report,  made  on  the  Sd  of  August,  saya:— "I  stood  on  thatofafo 
breastworks,  and  witnessed  tbe  effect  of  tbe  explosion  on  tbe  enemy.  It  so  eompletei;  panlyxed  tkemilW 
tbe  breadth  of  the  breach,  instead  of  being  two  hundred  feet,  was  practically  four  or  Ave  hnadred  Jirda  nt 
rebels  In  tbe  forts  both  on  the  right  and  led  of  tbe  explosion  nu  away,  and  for  over  an  boor,  aa  well  la  I  <*•" 
]ndge,  not  a  shot  was  flred  by  their  artillery.  There  was  no  flro  ftom  the  lDlbntt7  from  the  front  Sr  st  1«* 
half  an  hour,  none  ttom  tbe  left  for  twenty  minutes,  and  but  few  shoM  from  tke  right" 
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too,  were  soon  hurled  back  by  a  heavy  fire.  They  rallied  and  agajn  advanced, 
when  they  were  repnised  s  second  time.  Then  they  fled  in  confusion  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  crater,  where  the  whole  body  of  disordered  troops,  huddled  in 
small  space,  were  confused  and  mingled,  and  subjected  to  a  concentrated  lire 
from  the  Confederates,  who  had  rallied  and  were  bringing  to  bear  upon  the 
swarm  of  assailants  their  musketry  and  heavy  guns  with  terrible  effect. 
Shot  and  shell  and  minie  bullets  were  poured  upon  the  confused  mass  like 
hail,  and  the  slaughter  was  dreadful.  To  remain  was  to  court  death ;  to 
retreat  was  to  invite  destruction;  for  the  ground  between  the  lines  was 
swept  by  the  Confederate  artillery.  At  length  a  column  of  the  foe  charged 
upon  the  Nationals  at  the  crater,  and  were  repulsed.  A  second  charge  scat- 
tered the  dismayed  fragments  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  which  had  made  attempts 
to  retreat  in  squads,  when  it  was  found  that  their  comrades  in  the  trenches 
could  not  aid  them.  Each  man  was  now  attentive  only  to  his  own  safety 
in  flight.  In  this  wretched  affair  the  Nationals  lost  about  four  thousand 
four  hundred  men,  and  the  Confederates  less  than  one  thousand,  including 
those  who  were  blown  up  with  the  fort.  It  was  a  most  conspicuous  and  dis- 
astrous failure,  and  the  Confederates  were  greatly  encouraged  and  comforted 
by  it. 

Grant  was  disappointed,  but  not  discouraged,  by  the  failure  of  the  80th. 
He  paused  about  twelve  days,  and  then  ordered  Hancock  to  attack  the  Confed- 
erates in  front  of  Deep  Bottom.     Hancock  was  joined,  for  the  purpose,  by  the 
remainder  of  the  Tenth  Corps  (to  which  Foster's  division  belonged),  under 
Birney,'  and  Gregg's  cavalry  division;   and  for  the  purpose  of  mislead- 
ing the  foe,  the  whole  expeditionary  force  was  placed  on  trans- 
ports at  City  Point,  and  its  destination  was  reported  to  be  Wash-  '  Autrnst  12, 
ington  City.    That  night"  it  went  up  the  James  River  to  Deep 
Bottom  ;  but  so  tardy  was  the  debarkation,  that  an  intended  surprise  of  the 
Confederates  was  prevented. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning '  before  the  troops  were 
ready  to  move,  when  Hancock  pushed  out  the  Second  Corps  by  *  ' 

the  Malvern  Hills  and  New  Market  road,  to  flank  the  Confederate  defenses 
behind  Baylis's  Creek.  He  sent  Barlow  with  about  ten  thousand  men  to 
assault  the  flauk  and  rear  of  the  foe,  while  Mott's  division  threatened  their 
intrenched  front,  and  Birney's  corps  attacked  them  nearer  the  river.  But 
the  delay  had  allowed  Lee  to  send  re-enforcements,  and  the  operations  of  the 
day  were  of  little  account  to  the  Nationals,  excepting  advantages  gained  by 
Birney,  who  captured  four  guns. 

Considering  Richmond  in  danger,  Lee  rapidly  sent  re-enforcements,  and 
the  Nationals  were  compelled  to  adopt  new  plans  and  make  other  dbposi- 
tions.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th,'  General  Birney  made  a  di- 
rect attack  on  the  Confederate  lines  Avith  .General  Terry's  divi- 
sion. Tliat  gallant  officer  carried  the  lines,  and  captured  nearly  three 
hundred  men,  with  three  battle-flags;  but  the  foe  soon  rallied  in  heaviier 
force,  and  drove  him. back.  In  the  mean  time,  Gregg,  supported  by  Miles's 
"  fighting  brigade,"  of  Barlow's  division,  had  been  operating  on  the  Charles 

<  Srvenl  chosges  hvl  b««n  mads.    Oenrral  Qillmora  vnu  saeceeded  In  the  commjuid  of  the  Tontb  Corp*  bjr 
OroenI  BliD»y. and  Oenfral  W.  F.  Smllli,  <if  tb"-  Eighteenth. Corpi,  wuMcttcded  by  Ornrnil  Ord. 

Vol.  hi.— 2.T 
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City  road,  with  t)ie  view  of  dr&wing  the  Confederates  oat  of  their  intrench- 
nients.  He  drove  their  van  some  distance,  and  killed  their  General  Cham- 
bliss  ;  bat  he  was  soon  driven  back,  and  no  special  advantage  to  the  Union 
cause  was  obtained. 

Other  efforts  to  draw  the  Confederates  from  their  intrenchments  were  made, 
one  of  which  was  the  sending  of  a  fleet  of  vessels  up  to  Deep  Bottom  on  the 
night  of  the  16th,  to  give  the  impression  that  the  Union  troops  were  about 
to  be  withdrawn.    The  deception  did  not  succeed;  and  after  spending  two 
or  three  days,  chiefly  in  reconnoitering,  Hancock  and  Gregg  were  ordered  to 
return  to  the  lines  before  Petersburg.     This  they  did,  by  way  of 
Bermuda  Hundred,  on  the  20tli.     Meanwhile,   Bimey  was  at-  *'*^*'* 
tacked*  by  a  heavy  force;  but  after  a  fight  of  twenty  minutes,  in 
which  Miles,  with  two  brigades,  paiticipated,  the  Confederates  were  repulsed. 
In  this  demonstration  against  Richmond  the  Nationals  lost  about  five  thou- 
sand men,  and  the  Confederates  a  somewhat  less  number. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  many  of  Lee's  troops  from  Peters- 
burg, Grant  made  a  vigorous  movement  for  securing  possession  of  the  Wel- 
don  road,  not  more  than  three  miles  from  the  left  flank  of  his  lines  on  the 
Jerusalem  plank  road.  This  movement  was  made  by  Warren,  with  the 
Fifth  Corps,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  of  August,  and  at  noon  he  reached 
the  coveted  railway  without  opposition,  where  he  left  Griffin  to  hold  the 
point  seized,  while  wilJi  the  divisions  of  Ayres  and  Crawford  he  moved 
toward  Petersburg.  He  had  marched  but  a  short  distance,  when  a  division 
of  Confederates  suddenly  and  heavily  fell  upon  his  flank,  and  plucked  from 
a  Maryland  brigade  two  hundred  prisoners.  That  brigade  immediately  re- 
ceived shelter  and  aid  from  the  Fift«enth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  acting 
as  infantry,  who  soon  repulsed  the  assailants.  Warren  held  the  ground  he 
had  gained  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  men  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners, 
and  from  that  moment  the  use  of  the  important  Weldon  railroad  was  lost  to 
the  Confederates. 

Lee  now  sent  a  heavy  force,  under  Hill,  to  drive  Warren  from  the  road, 
and  on  the  following  day*  that  leader  flanked  the  Nationals,  and  ^ 
fell  furiously  upon  Crawford's  division  in  flank  and  rear,  compel-  °*° 
ling  the  whole  of  his  force  and  the  right  of  Ayres  to  fall  back.  In  this  strug- 
gle Hill  captured  twenty-five  hundred  Nationals,  including  General  J.  Hays. 
Tet  the  troops  clung  to  the  railway ;  and  when,  shortly  afterward,  the  bri- 
gades of  Wilcox  and  White,  of  Burnside's  corps,  came  up,'  Hill  hastily  with- 
drew. Then  Warren  recovered  the  ground  he  had  lost,  re-established  his 
lines,  intrenched  his  position,  and  prepared  for  desperate  attacks,  for  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  Confederates  would  make  every  possible  efiTort  to  reposseito 
the  road. 

Warren's  expectations  were  soon  realized.     Three  days  later*   ^ 
he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  cross-fire  of  thirty  gnns,  and  then 
by  two  columns  of  infantry,  one  moving  against  his  front,  and  the  other 
making  an  efibrt  to  turn  his  flank.     He  was  so  well  prepared,  that  the  force 
on  his  front  was  easily  repulsed ;  and  flanking  the  turning  column,  he  broke 

■  Q«Denl  Wtloax  wm  now  in  eommaad  of  Ui«  NIuUi  Curpa,  Q«neml  Bonutde  bsTlog  bean  r«lleT«<l  a  few 
days  before 
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it  into  wild  confusion,  and  captured  five  hundred  prisoners.  The  Confeder^ 
ate  loss  in  this  afiPair  was  full  twelve  hundred  men.  In  his  entire  movemeat 
for  the  possession  of  the  road,  Warren  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  He  now  rendered  his  position 
almost  impregnable,  and  General  Lee  was  compelled  to  see  one  of  hia  most 
important  lines  of  communication  wrested  from  him. 

On  the  day  of  Warren's  victory,'  Hancock,  who,  as  we  have 
-  ^"i8M**'  seen,  had  been  called  from  the  north  bank  of  the  James,  and  who 
had  moved  with  a  part  of  his  corps  rapidly  toward  the  Weldon 
road,  in  the  rear  of  Warren,  struck  that  highway  north  of  Reams's  Station, 
and  destroyed  the  track  to  that  point  and  some  miles  south  of  it.  He 
formed  an  intrenched  camp  at  Reams's,  and  his  cavalry  kept  up  a  vigilant 
scont  in  the  direction  of  the  Confederate  army.  These  on  the  25th  reported 
the  approach  of  foes,  when  to  the  divisions  of  Gibbon  and  Barlow  (the  latter 
then  in  command  of  General  Miles)  was  assigned  the  duty  of  defending  the 
intrenched  position.  The  blow,  given  as  usual  by  Hill,  fell  first  on  Miles., 
who  promptly  repelled  the  assailants.  In  a  second  attack  they  were  again 
repulsed,  with  heavy  loss.  But  Hill  was  determined  to  capture  the  worim, 
and  he  ordered  Heth's  division  to  do  so  at  all  hazards.  That  commander 
then  concentrated  a  powerful  artillery  fire  on  the  Nationals,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  storming  force,  which,  by  desperate  charges,  succeeded  in 
breaking  Mfles's  line,  and  in  capturing  the  batteries  of  McKnight,  Perrin, 
and  Sleeper.  Hancock  then  ordered  Gibbon  to  retake  the  works  and  guns; 
but  his  efforts  to  do  so  failed.  Miles  rallied  a  part  of  his  broken  column 
(Sixty-first  New  York),  and  by  desperate  fighting  recovered  some  of  the  lost 
ground  and  McKnight's  guns.  At  the  same  time  Gibbon  was  assailed  by 
some  dismounted  cavalry  and  driven,  when  the  pursuit  was  checked  by  a 
flank  fire.  The  Nationals  retreated  to  a  rear  line,  where  the  troops  had  been 
rallied,  and  when  night  fell  Hancock  withdrew  from  Reams's  Station.  He 
had  lost  in  the  fight  twenty-four  hundred  of  his  eight  thousand  men,  and  five 
guns.  Seventeen  hundred  of  the  men  were  made  prisoners.  Hill's  loss  was 
but  little  less,  and  he,  too,  withdrew  from  Reams's.  But  this  disaster  did 
not  loosen  Warren's  hold  upon  the  Weldon  road,  and  the  Confederates 
gained  nothing  by  their  victory. 

For  about  a  month  afler  Thk  Battle  of  Rbams's  SrAnoif,  there  w«» 
comparative  quiet  along  the  lines  of  the  opposing  armies.'  It  was  broken  bj 
General  Grant,  who,  believing  that  only  a  few  troops  were  then  occupying 
the  Confederate  works  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  ordered  General 
Butler  to  cross  over  the  river  from  Bermuda  Hundred,  with  the  Tenth  and 
EJighteenth  Corps  (cmnnmnded  respectively  by  Generals  Bimey  and  Ord), 
and  Kautz's  cavali*y,  and  attempt,  by  a  sudden  and  rapid  movement,  to  cap- 
ture Richmond  before  Lee  could  send  troops  to  prevent  it.  If  Lee  should  <k) 
so,  and  successfully  resist  the  movement,  bis  withdrawal  of  forces  from  tlie 


■  Darin;  this  time  the  Confederttee  made  •  buld  and  aaoceeafhl  dash  for  food.    OenersI  IIuDpton,  vitk  a 

heavy  cavaliy  force,  made  a  wide  circuit  aruaod  the  NaUoint  left  from  RramsV  Htatiun,*  lad 

*S«|>t  16.      swept  down  to  Sycamore  Church,  near  Co^ns'e  Point,  opposite  Harrison's  Landlnjc,  wbenks 

srized,  and  then  dnivo  baelt  to  the  Confedefate  ilnrs,  1!,H0  beef  cattle,  and  carried  with  Ub 

about  800  men  and  thc<r  horse^  of  the  Thtrteenth  F^uylranla,  wh»  we>«  |rur«a^  tko  hfid ;  also  *W  nslsa 

and  32  wagons.    Hampton  lost  uboat  SO  man. 
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south  side  for  the  purpose, .  would  favor  the  contemplated  movement  of 
Meade's  army  against  the  right  flank  of  the  Confederates  at  Petersburg. 
And  80  the  enterprise  promised  success  for  the  Nationals,  at  one  end  of  the 
line  at  least.  Bimey  was  to  cross  the  river  at  Deep  Bottom,  and  f)rd  at 
Aiken's  Landing,  eight  miles  above.  Both  were  to  be  on  the  north  side  of 
the  rivter,  and  ready  to  advance  rapidly  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th  of  September.  Birney  was  to  capture  the  Confederate  works  in  front 
of  Deep  Bottom,  and  gain  the  New  Market  road ;  and  Ord  was  to  capture 
the  works  near  Chapin's  Blufl^  and  destroy  Lee's  pontoon  bridge  across  the 
river  there.  Then  the  two  corps  were  to  press  on  rapidly  toward  TJichmond. 
Already  a  strong  party  of  colored  soldiers  had  been  set  to  Avork  *  by 
General  Butler,  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  under  cover  of  a 
battery  on  that  side  mounting  100-pounder  Parrott  guns,  in  dig-  '  '^I'sAt*' 
ging  a  canal  across  the  narrow  isthmus  of  a  peninsula,  formed  by 
a  sharp  bend  in  the  river,  called  FaiTar's  Island.  By  this  canal  it  was 
intended  to  secure  a 
nearer  b-ise  of  oper- 
ations against  Rich- 
mond, and  afford  a 
passage  for  the  Na- 
tional war  vessels, 
by  which  they  might 
flank  several  import- 
ant works  of  the 
Confederates,  and 
avoid  formidable  ob- 
structions in  the  river 
around  that  bend  of 
six  or  seven  miles. 
One  of  the  most  im- 
jjortant  of  these  works  was  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  James,  near 
the  dwelling  of  Dr.  Ilowlett,  and  known  as  the  Hewlett  House  Battery. 
During  the  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  days,  while  troops  were 
engaged  in  the  excavation  of  the  canal,  this  battery  annoyed  the  workmen 
by  throwing  a  shell  in  that  direction  once  in  every  hour  or  two,  by  which 
quite  a  number  were  killed  or  wounded.  To  avoid  this  danger  as  much  as 
possible,  they  excavated  the  high  alluvial  bank  of  the  James,  and  there  built 
their  huts  to  dwell  in,  and  to  use  as  a  shelter  from  the  missiles  of  the  foe' 
The  work  on  the  canal  was  considerably  advanced  when  the  enterprise  we 
are  now  considering  was  undertaken. 

>  This  shows  the  Interior  of  tho  battery,  as  It  npp«nred  when  the  writer  rlslted  It,  st  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber, 18M.  It  was  a  powerftal  work,  called  Fort  Bradjr.  The  picture  shows  one  of  tha  •mbrasurea,  with  a 
lOO-ponndcr  ParroU  ^n, 

*  This  canal  was  finished  at  the  close  of  I)ecomt>er,  19414,  with  the  exception  of  blowing  ont  the  bnlkhead 
of  earth,  which  had  been  left  on  the  tipper  side,  to  keep  out  the  water.  It  waa  fire  hundred  jurds  In  length,  60 
feet  In  width  at  the  top,  and  tO  fvet  briuw.  the  surfisce  of  the  bluff.  It  was  excavated  16  tcei  below  high  water 
mark.  On  New  Year>  dnjr  (1866)  a  mine  of  12.000  pounds  of  gunpowdi-r  wns  exploded  under  the  bulkhead, 
and  ttaa>rater  rushed  throagb,  hut  not  in  siifflclent  depth  fur  praetioal  purposes,  for  the  mass  of  the  bulkhead, 
a  part  of  It  blue  clay,  fell  back  Into  th«  opening  after  (he  explosion.  That  opening  being  now  swept  by  Con- 
faderate  eanaon,  the  ehannel  eould  not  be  dred^d.  As  nn  engineering  operation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
rirer  navigation.  It  was  a  anecess:  as  a  military  operation  Itwaa  a  fUlnre.  Tha  work  was  done  under  th* 
41ractlon  of  Major  PcUr  S.  MIchie,  Acting  Chief-Engineer  of  tho  Army  of  the  James. 
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According  to  arrangement,  OrJ  and  Uimey  crossed  the  river  on  pon- 
toon bridges  muffled  with  haj  on  the  night  of  the  28th,  the  former  at 

Aiken's  and  the  latter 
at  Deep  Bottom.  Ord 
pushed  along  the  Ya- 
rina  road  at  dawn. 
His  chief  commanders 
were  Generals  Bom- 
ham,  Weitzel,  Heck- 
man,  Roberts  and  Stan- 
nard,  and  Ck>loneI  Ste- 
vens. His  van  soon 
encountered  the  Coa- 
federate  pickets,  and 
after  a  march  of  about 
three  miles,  they  came 
upon  the  intrenchments  below  Chapin's  farm,  the  strongest  point  of  which 
was  Battery  Harrison,  on  a  hill  overlooking  a  great  extent  of  country.  It 
was  a  very  important  work — the  strongest  around  Richmond — but  had  not 
then  its  full  complement  of  men,  though  re-enforcements  were  hurrying 
toward  it.  This  fort  Ord  stormed  and  carried,  together  with  a  long  line  of 
breastworks,  capturing  twenty-two  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  about 
throe  hundred  men.  But  the  victory  was  gained  at  fearful  cost.  General 
Bumham  was  killed;  Stannard  lost  an  arm;  Ord  was  severely  wounded; 
and  about  seven  hundred  men  were  lost  by  death  or  maiming,  chiefly  of 
Stannard's  command,  which  bore  the  bnmt  of  the  assault.  "Weitzel  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps  when  Ord  was  disabled ;  and  Battery 
Harrison  was  named  Fort  Bumham,  in  honor  of  the  slain  general  An 
attempt  was  made  to  capture  Fort  Gilmer,  a  little  further  on,  but  the 
assailants  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred  men. 

In  the  mean  time  Bimey  had  moved  out  from  Deep  Bottom  to  assail  the 
works  on  Spring  Hill  of  New  Market  Heights.  Three  thousand  colored 
troops  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  under  General  Charles  Paine,  were  put  in 
column  of  division  by  General  Butler,  and  sent  in  the  advance.  They 
pushed  rapidly  forward,  drove  in  the  Confederate  pickets,  and  proceeded  to 
assail  a  redoubt  on  Spring  Hill.  This  was  a  strong  work,  with  a  tangled 
marsh,  and  a  brook  fringed  with  trees,  that  traversed  it  on  the  front ;  and  it 
was  further  defended  by  abcais.  These  obstacles  were  little  hinderance  to 
the  eager  troops.  They  swept  across  the  marsh  and  the  stream,  scaled  the 
height,  carried  the  work  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  thus 
**18M.**'  secured*  the  key-point  to  the  Confederate  defenses  in  that  qua^ 
ter.  Because  of  its  importance  it  was  desperately  defended; 
and  it  was  won  by  the  black  warriors  at  a  fearful  cost.  Two  hundred  of 
that  storming  party  fell  dead  before  reaching  the  works,  and  not  less  than 
one  thousand,  or  one-third  their  number,  were  lost  to  the  army  by  death, 
wounds,  or  captivity.     For  their  gallantry  on  that  occasion.  General  Bntler, 

I  This  WM  the  appearance  of  Uie  north  hank  of  the  James  Rlyer,  at  Dutch  Sap,  when  the  writer  ikeichel 
It,  at  the  close  of  1864.  The  bank  was  there  almost  pcrpomlleiihr,  anil  rose  about  thlrtj  ttct  aboTJ  the  wit». 
These  huts  and  excavations  were  near  the  lopk 
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•Oct  T, 


at  the  close  of  the  war,  presented  a  silver  medal  to  the  most  meiitorions 
actors.' 

Battery  Harrison  was  so  important  to  the  Confederates,  that  a  desperate 
attempt  was  made*  to  retake  it  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  General  Lee,  who  massed  some  of  his  best  troops  against  it, 
under  Generals  Hoke  and  Field.    They  were  driven  back  with  a 
loss  of  seven  battle-flags,  and  the  almost  annihilation  of  Clingman's  (North 

Carolina)  brigade.*  Meanwhile  General 
Kautz  had  puslied  up  the  Charles  City  road 
to  the  inner  lines  of  tlib  Confederates,  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  Richmond,  where  he 
was  attacked'  and  driven  back 
ith  a  loss  of  nine  guns  and 
about  four  hundred  men  made  prisoners,  by 
General  Anderson,  who  tried  to  turn  the 
National  right.  The  assailants  speedily 
encountered  the  Tentli  Corps,  and  in  a  severe 
battle  that  ensued,  lliey  were  driven  back 
toward  llichniond,  with  a  loss  of  three  com- 
manders of  brigades,  and  about  seven  hun- 
dred men. 

Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  part  of 
Lee's  force  from 
his  right.  General 
Meade  sent  War-, 
reh  with  two  divi- 
sions of  his  corps, 
Parke  with  two 
divisions  of  the 
Ninth,  and  Gregg, 
with  his  cavalry 
division,  to  at- 
tempt the  extension  of  the  National  left  beyond  the  Weldon  road,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Southside  railway.  In  this  movement,  during  the  first  and 
second  days  of  October,  there  was  much,  and,  at  times,  severe  fighting,  with 
varying  fortunes  for  both  parties.  The  Confederates  determined  to  protect 
the  Southside  road  at  all  hazards,  and  fought  desperately  to  maintain 
advanced  and  intrenched  positions.  But  they  were  gradually  pushed  back 
toward  the  Boydton  road,  where  the  Nationals  seized,  held,  and  intrenched 


•jf 


TBI  BQTUS  an>AL 


*  The  engrsvin;  represents  the  mcdiU,  in  form,  device,  and  size.  The  design  An  esch  side  is  simple,  and 
explains  itself.  The  medal  was  suspended  by  a  strong  red,  whlt<\  and  blue  ribbon.  In  reply  to  a  quesUon 
coneeming  the  history  of  the  medal,  made  by  the  author.  General  BuUer  wrote  on  the  8th  <  f  March,  18(8: — 
**  Never  was  a  cha*-ge  more  gallantly  made,  or  works  more  splendidly  carried,  altboagh  with  very  considerable 
lofla,  but  the  troops  never  faltered.  Some  of  the  companies,  by  the  loss  of  their  ofBoers.  were  nnder  the  oom- 
nmnd  of  their  colored  sergrants  only,  and  yet  were  carried  forwacd  in  good  order.  As  1  ronld  not  promote 
tbeee  men  to  officers  for  their  galLuitry,  and  as  Congress  harl  mode  no  provision  for  a  medal  to  colored  troops, 
1  determined  to  have  one  struck,  and  designed  the  one  you  have,  some  two  hundred  of  which  were  afterword 
dlstrihnted  to  these  brave  men — the  only  stiver  medals  given  to  private  soldiers  during  the  vfiv.''* 

'  Oeneml  BuUer^s  Address  to  the  Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Jnmes,  OctoWr  1 1,  1861. 
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a  position  about  three  miles  westward  of  the  Weldon  road,  at  a  cost  of 
about  tweaty-five  hundred  men.  In  one  of  these  encounters,  the  Confed- 
erate General  Dunnovan  was  killed. ' 

Now,  again,  there  was  a  pause,  but  not  a  settled  rest,'  for  Grant  had 
detennined  not  to  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  until  another  effort 
should  be  made  to  turn  the  flanks  of  the  Confederate  army,  capture  or  dis- 
perse it,  and  seize  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  He  proceeded  to  find  the 
right  of  Lee's  line,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  it  and  seizing  upon  the  Sontb- 
side  railroad,  now  become  the  principal  channel  of  supplies  for  the  Confed- 
erate troops.*  The  expedition  for  the  purpose  was  composed  of  the  Second, 
Fifth,  and  Ninth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Of  these,  a  sufficKnt 
number  of  men  was  left  to  hold  the  Union  intrcnchments  in  front  of  Petent- 
bnrg.  At  the  same  time  General  Butler  was  to  make  a  demonstration  in 
force  against  Lee's  left,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  with  the  Army  of  the 
James. 

A  few  miles  west  of  the  "Weldon  road  was  the  Boydton  plank  road,  whioh 
was  now  Lee's  chief  channel  of  communication  in  that  quarter;  and  for  its 
protection  he  had  extended  his  intrenchments  some  distance  along  its  line, 
in  the  vicinity  of  its  passage  of  a  stream  called  Hatcher's  Ron.  These  woiit 
also  constituted  defenses  for  the  Southside  railroad,  which  there  ran  paral- 
lel with  the  plank  road.  The  task  of  attacking  the  extreme  right  of  that 
intrenched  line  was  assigned  to  the  Ninth  (Parke's)  Corps,  supported  by  the 
Fifth  (Warren's)  Corps,  while  the  Second  (Hancock's),  accompanied  by 
Gregg's  cavalry  division  well  to  its  left,  should  swing  round  to  the  west 
side  of  Hatcher's  Run,  sweep  across  the  Boydton  road,  and  seize  the  Sonth- 
side  railway. 

These  movements  began  before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  2(th  of 
October.*  The  Ninth  and  Fifth  Corps,  the  former  on  the  right 
and  the  latter  on  the  left,  struck  the  right  of  the  Confederate  lioe 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  -  Parke  failed  to  break  the  line,  and  was 
repulsed ;  whereupon  Warren,  according  to  aiTangement,  proceeded  to  cross 
Hatcher's  Run  in  an  attempt  to  turn  the  Confederate  flank  and  gain  its  rear. 
In  the  mean  time,  Hancock,  who  was  passing  round  further  to  the  left,  bad 
gained  the  Boydton  road  near  Burgess's  mill,  without  much  opposition,  and 
with  Gregg's  cavalry  was  about  to  push  on  and  strike  the  Southside  road, 
when  he  was  halted  by  an  order  from  Greneral  Meade,  who  informed  him 
that  a  division  of  Warren's  corps  was  making  its  way  to  the  west  of  Hatcb- 
er's  Run,  with  instractions  to  form  a  connection  with  the  Second  Corps, 
and  open  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  troops  in  that  direction. 

Warren  had  attempted  his  turning  movement  by  sending  Crawfoid'i 
division,  supported  by  one  of  Ayres's  brigades,  across  Hatcher's  Ron,  at 
Armstrong's  mill,  with  instructions  to  move  up  that  stream  in  the  direction 
of  the  Boydton  road.  Crawford  soon  found  himself  in  ah  almost  impene- 
trable swamp,  in  which  his  forces  were  broken  and  confused.    In  the  conrae 

■  WUle  no  great  moTements  were  In  progreu  dnrinc  this  puue,  there  «u  almoet  diifly  eanaoufflnf  n< 
picket-flring  nioog  the  Intrenched  Tront  or  the  tiro  nrmlee,  and  sometime*  Mngniiujy  eBooaatm,  yet  mm<( 
theae  crrntt  hud  any  apeclal  beartng  upon  the  Onal  result. 

'  ThU  was  the  direct  railway  commanlcstlon  with  Lynehbiirg,  then  the  pttaaii»l  depot  «f  sappHn  fr  tW 
Confuflcratc  armr. 
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more  than  two  hoars  of  exhausting  efforts,  he  reached  a  position  directly 
the  flank  of  the  Confederate  line,  with  the  run  between  his  forces  and 
arren's  main  body.  The  latter,  finding  the  nature  of  the  country  very 
ferent  from  what  he  supposed  it  to  be,  ordered  Crawford  to  halt  nntil 
;ade  could  be  consulted.  At  the  same  time  Gibbon's  division,  under 
neral  Eagan,  was  pushing  out  from  Hancock's  colamn,  to  form  a  connec- 
n  with  Crawford's;  but  so  dense  was  the  tangled  wood  of  the  swamp. 
It  each  commander  was  ignorant  of  the  proximity  of  the  other,  though  the 
tance  between  them  was  scarcely  a  mile. 

These  movements  had  been  eagerly  watched  by  the  Confederates,  and 
ll's  leading  division,  under  Hcth,  was  sent  to  attack  Hancock's  isolated 
ce  before  the  remainder  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  should  cross  Hatch- 
s  Run.  Heth  moved  so  stealthily,  that  the  firet  intimation  of  his  presence 
4j  given  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  by  volleys  of  musketry  and  a 
ious  charge  upon  Pierce's  brigade  of  Mott's  division.  That  startled  bri- 
ic  gave  way,^nd  left  two  guns  as  spoil  for  the  assailants.  The  latter 
;erly  pursued  the  fugitives  over  an  open  space  along  the  Boydton  road, 
en  they  were  struck  heavily  by  Eagan,  who,  on  hearing  the  sounds  of  bat- 
in  his  rear,  had  changed  front  and  hastened  to  the  rescue.  He  swept 
.vn  the  plank  road  with  the  brigades  of  Smytbe  and  Willett  of  his  own 
ision,  and  McAllister's  brigade  of  Mott's  division,  while  the  brigade  of 
Trobriand  and  Kirwin's  dismounted  cavalry  advanced  at  the  same  time, 
e  Confederates  were  driven  back,  the  guns  were  recaptured,  and  a  thou- 
»d  of  their  men  wei*e  made  prisoners.  Others,  in  their  flight,  to  the  num- 
f  of  two  hundred,  rushed  into  Crawford's  lines,  and  were  captured.  Had 
it  officer  been  ordered  to  advance  at  that  moment,  the  capture  or  disper- 
n  of  Heth's  whole  force  might  have  been  the  result.  Ayres  was  on  the 
y,  but  night  fell,  and  he  halted  before 
bching  Hancock,  who,  meanwhile, 
i  been  sorely  pressed  on  his  left  and 
ir  by  live  brigades  of  cavalry  under 
ade  Hampton.  Gregg  fought  them 
llantly,  and  Hancock  sent  him  all  the 
antry  supports  he  could  spare.  The 
nflict  continued  until  after  dark,  and 
3  Confederates  had  gained  no  ground, 
len  the  struggle  known  as  Thk  BikT- 
B  OF  THK  BoTDTON  RoAD  eudcd.  In 
2se  encounters  Hancock  lost  about 
■.een  hundred  men,  and  his  antagonist 
least  an  equal  number.  Uncertain 
xether  the  forces  of  Ayres  and  Craw- 

-d  would  join  him  in  time  to  meet  or  make  an  attack  the  next  morning,  and 
I  ammunition  being  short,  Hancock  withdrew  at  midnight,  and 
a  whole  army  was  behind  the  intrenchments  at  Petersburg,  and  *^L/ 
ose  of  Warren  on  the  Weldon  road,  the  following  morning.* 

>  This  sbowi  the  form  of  eonie  of  the  better  clase  nf  ttrmy  eabios.  Tboy  were  ^nerally  made  of  rmigh  \ogK 
he  common  style  of  e«btns  on  the  frontier.  Some  of  the  chimneys  were  ballt  of  brleks  procarf<1  by  (be 
traction  of  boDtea,  and  ottaen  were  made  of  woo<l  and  mnd,  and  sormoantad  by  a  baml. 
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With  these  movements  Grant's  campaign  was  practically  closed  for  tbe 
year  1864,  and  his  army  prepared  themselves  huts  for  comfortable  winter 
quarters.  The  movement  of  General  Butler,  on  the  north  side  of  the  James, 
at  the  same  time  in  co-operation  with  that  on  the  extreme  left,  was  made 
with  vigor  and  snccess,  and  being  intended  chiefly  as  a  feint,  ceased  witli 
the  other.  The  Tenth  and  Eighteenth  Corps  had  pushed  well  out  to  the 
right,  the  latter  as  far  as  the  battle-ground  of  the  Seven  Pines,  within  a  few 
miles  of  Richmond.  These  fell  back  to  their  liues,  extending  from  New 
Market  Heights  to  the  James  at  Dutch  Gap,  and  went  into  winter  qnartera. 


emcBAL  Bim.EK's  aiAj>-onABTcn.' 


General  Butler  established  his  head-quarters  at  the  mansion  of  a  farm  about 
two  miles  from  Aiken's  Landing,  and  one  from  Dutch  Gap.' 


>  This  was  the  sppesranoe  of  Ocaeral  Butler's  hesd-qaarters  when  Uie  writer  made  tb«  sketdi  at  the  cfaaa 
of  1864.  Tbe  general  occupied  the  two  log-hnuses  seen  in  the  fVnntf  and  bla  staff  sdme  of  the  smaller  ones  near. 
The  mansion  Is  seen  In  the  rear  of  head-quarters. 

'  Proreseor  Coppie.  author  of  Orant  and  hit  CumpaiQnt,  was  Aimlshed,  by  an  offleer  of  the  Uentcant- 
Oenentt^s  staff,  with  the  following  tabnlar  statement  of  easualties  Id  tbe  Army  of  the  Potomaci  ttrxa  May  9 1* 
RoTeuiber  1,  ISM. 
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During  the  period  above  named,  according  to  the  same  statement,  the  Dumber  of  prlsoBers  eaptond  hf  ths 
Army  of  the  Potomac  n'aa  16,878;  the  number  of  color*  o^tnrei^  67;  thsnamberof  gnnscaptorsdbyfihaAiay 
at  the  Potomac,  32;  the  number  lost  by  It,  26, 

Tbe  above  statement  does  not  Inclndc  the  losses  of  the  Artny  of  the  .lames,  which.  If  added,  vsaM  aalw 
the  aggregate  loss  of  the  forces  operating  against  Lee  and  the  post  of  RIehmond.  doriag  six  monlhs,  tha  arfalllif 
number  of  100,000  men.  Qenenl  Hancock  said.  In  a  letter  to  General  Bams,  that  tnm  the  cnaaiag  <f  Ikt  EifU 
Anna  to  the  crossing  of  the  James,  he  hsd  lost  his  entire  corps  (26,000  In  nnmher).  Its  raaks  had  bee*  twfl  M 
by  re -en  forcemeats.    It  la  eadmated  that  of  tha  whole  nnmber  captatad,  woaaded,  and  mlsitav  (naadr  • 
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Let  UB  noTT  tarn  for  a  moment  to  the  consideration  of  the  movementB  of 
the  detachments  of  the  two  contending  armies  in  Virginia,  under  Generals 
Sheridan  and  Early,  whom  we  left  in  the  region  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
between  the  Potomac  and  Winchester.' 

Sheridan  assumed  the  command,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Harper's 
Feny,  on  the  7th  of  August.  He  s]>ent  a  month  ia  getting  his  forces  well 
in  hand  for  an  aggressive  campaign,  and  in  maneuvers  to  prevent  the  Con- 
federates from  getting  the  bountiful  crops  in  the  Lower  Shenandoah  Valley. 
During  that  time  there  were  some  stirring  events  there.  Early  tried  to  lure 
Sheridan  far  enough  up  the  Valley  to  allow  him  to  swoop  down  to  the  Poto- 
mac and  beyond,  by  the  National  flank  and  rear.  Sheridan  was  too  wily 
for  his  antagonist,  and  contented  himself  with  driving  him  toward  Strasburg, 
and  keeping  the  way  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  closely  guarded 
against  another  raid,  until  he  was  ready  to  move  in  force  offensively.  He 
lutd  been  anxious  to  begin  such  movements;  but  Grant,  made  extremely 
cautious  by  late  experiences,  withheld  consent,  for,  in  the  event  of  defeat, 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  would  be  laid  opeii  for  another  invasion.  In 
order  to  itnderstand  the  sitimtion  in  that  region,  Grant  visited 
Sheridan  at  the  middle  of  September.'  "I  met  him,"  says  the  '^j^'** 
Lieutenant-General,  "at  Charlcstown,'and  he  pointed  out  so  dis- 
tinctly how  each  army  lay;  what  he  could  do  the  moment  he  was  authorized, 
and  expressed  such  confidence  of  success,  that  I  saw  there  were  but  two 
words  of  instruction  necessary — 'Go  in!'"  In  those  two  words  and  no 
more.  Grant  showed  his  unreserved  confidence  in  Sheridan's  ability ;  and  the 
events  of  a  few  weeks  satisfied  him  and  the  country  that  he  had  judged  and 
trusted  wisely.' 

Sheridan's  troops,  at  that  time,  lay  in  front  of  Berry  ville,  on  the  turnpike 
leading  from  that  town  across  .the  Opequan  Creek  to  Winchester.  Early 
was  on  the  same  road,  west  of  the  ford  of  the  Opequan,  which  is  about  four 
miles  east  of  Winchester,  and  thus  covered  that  city.  Contemplating  an 
offensive  movement,  he  had  extended  the  bulk  of  his  army,  by  his  left,  to 
Banker's  Hill,  lea^'ing  his  right  on  the  Berryville  road,  weak  and  isolated. 
Sheridan,  who  was  about  to  make  a  bold  movement  to  Early's  rear,  had 
watched  him  with  keenest  scrutiny;  and  when,  on  the  IBth,  the  Confederate 
leader  sent  half  his  army  from  Bunker's  Hill,  on  a  reconnoissance  to  Martins- 
burg  (which  Averill  repulsed),  he  determined  to  "Go  in !"  at  once,  and  crash 
that  weak  right,  and  cut  up  the  remainder  in  detail.*  He  put  his  forces 
under  arms  that  evening,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning'  ^ 
they  were  all  in  motion  toward  Winchester,  Wilson's  cavalry  ^ 
leading.  The  Sixth  Corps,  under  General  Wright,  followed  in  double  col- 
umns, flanking  the  Berryville  turnpike,  with  its  artillery  and  wagon-train 
moving  along  that  highway.  The  Nineteenth  Corps,  under  General  Emory, 
followed  in  the  same  order,  it  being  the  intention  <rf  Sheridan  to  have  his 
whole  force  across  the  Opequan  before  Early  could  bring  back  his  troops 

nt),  80,000  *n«rw«rd  rejoined  the  tmj,  nuking  the  total  loes  of  effectlTe  foree  T0,000.  The  estimated  lc«$  of 
tbo  ODoMentet,  during  the  •una  period,  Indadlng  OTer  lfi,000  priaonen,  wu  40^000. 

>  See  |«ge  OSa 

'  The  Dnlim  armf  was  then  inspirited  by  the  toeeess  of  Wtlsoa  and  his  cavalry,  a  few  days  before,  who 
strack  tho  Bank  •>(  Kvrslutw's  divlilan,  and  capturrd  ITl  at  ibr  Elglitb  Soath  Carolina,  with  their  colonel. 
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from  Banker's  Hill  to  his  endangered  right.  Crook's  (Eighth)  corps,  then 
in  the  vicinity  of  Summit  Point,  was  ordered  to  join  the  main  forces  at  the 
Opequan  ford,  while  Averill  and  Torbett  were  to  make  demonstrations  on 
the  Confederate  left. 

"Wilson  crossed  the  Opeqnan  at  daybreak,  and  moved  swiftly  along  the 
pike,  which  passed  through  a  narrow  mountain  gorge,  charging  upon  and 


ma  onQUAM  fokd  or  thi  mtcRTTiLL*  Tvinriss. 

• 

sweeping  away  all  opposers,  and  securing  a  sp.icc  within  two  miles  of  Wm- 
chester,  for  the  deployment  of  the  army.  He  was  closely  followed  by  the 
Sixth  Corps;  but  the  Nineteenth  was  so  delayed  by  the  wagon-train  of  the 
former,  that  the  battle-line  w^as  not  formed  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Then  it  stood  with  the  Sixth  Corps  on  the  left,  flanked  by  Wilson's  cavalry, 
the  Nineteenth  Corps  in  the  center,  and  Crook's  Kanawha  in&ntry  in  the 
rear,  in  reserve.  In  the  mean  time,  Early  had  hurried  the  bulk  of  his  troopr 
up  from  Bunker's  Hill  to  Winchester,  and  before  Sheridan  waa  ready  for 
attack,  these  were  strongly  posted  in  a  fortified  position  on  a  series  of 
detached  hills  northwestward  of  the  town.  They  had  a  powerful  line 
thrown  forward  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  that  of  the  Nationals  by  a  vig- 
orous charge,  and  seizing  the  gorge  already  mentioned,  through  which,  alone, 
the  Unionists,  if  beaten,  might  retreat.  Averill  had  followed  the  Confed- 
erates closely  from  Bimker's  Hill,  and  now  formed  a  junction  with  MerrittV 
horsemen.  These  two  powerful  cavalry  divisions  enveloped  Winchester  on 
the  east  and  nortL  Early's  position  compensated  him,  in  a  degree,  for  lti» 
inferiority  in  numbers,  while  Sheridan's  superior  cavalry  gave  the  Nationsb 
a  very  great  advantage. 

Between  the  two  armies  lay  a  broken,  wooded  country,  over  which  it 
was  difficult  for  troops  to  move ;  and  to  reach  the  left  and  center  of  Eariy'* 

^  This  Is  fh»n  a  ftketch.  from  the  eastern  baak  of  the  stream,  looking  toward  WlDcbestei^  node  br  IW 
•nthor  In  October,  18M.  It  shows  the  place  where  the  whole  of  Sherldaa's  onnj  cruowd  Ik*  sunn  oa  tkt 
naming  of  the  Ittb  of  Seiitembrr,  16M. 
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line  (which  seemed  to  be  the  only  vulnerable  points,  for  the  right  was  too 
strongly  posted  to  be  moved  by  assault),  the  Nationals  had  to  go  through  the 
lUUTOw  pass  among  wooded  hiUs  already  mentioned.  This  was  undertaken  at 
ten  o'clock,  first  by  Ricketts's  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  followed  by  Grover's 
of  the  Nineteenth.  These  pressed  forward  vigorously  over  the  rough  country, 
in  the  face  of  a  terrible  storm  of  shells,  and  charging  Early's  center  furiously, 
carried  his  first  line,  and  inflicted  upon  him  the  loss  of  the  gallant  General 
Rod^,  who  was  killed.  Early  quickly  hurled  upon  the  assailing  columns  two 
of  his  most  powerful  divisions,  hoping  to  succeed  in  his  plan  of  breaking  the 
line  and  seizing  the  pass.  The  Nationals  were  thrown  back  in  great  disor- 
der, and  with  heavy  loss,  the  confusion  and  the  bereavement  being  greatly 
increased  by  a  heavy  fire  on  their  flank,  as  they  reeled  toward  the  pass  from 
which  they  had  emerged,  and  which  the  victors  were  striving  to  reach  first.  It 
seemed,  for  a  moment,  as  if  the  day  was  lost  to  the  Nationals,  when  Captain 
R^by,  with  a  sergeant  and  twelve  mjjn  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Iowa,  on 
reaching  a  designated  i-allying  point,  turned  and  faced  the  pursuers.    In  th« 


BATn.1  or  TmoBnrxB. 


space  of  a  few  minutes,  scores  of  brave  men  were  added  to  their  number. 
At  the  same  time,  Grover  ordered  two  guns  of  the  First  Maine  Battery, 
Captain  Bradbury,  to  a  position  in  a  gap.  These  opened  upon  the  Confeder- 
ates, who  were  pressing  forward  to  seize  them,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
enemy  received  a  volley  in  their  rear  from  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first 
New  York,  which  Emory  had  rallied  and  placed  in  a  projecting  wood.  This 
caused  the  Confederates  to  recoil,  when  the  new-forming  line  poured  upon 
them  a  shower  of  musketry  that  sent  them  flying  back  to  their  lines.  This 
was  .followed  by  a  rapid  rallying  of  the  broken  columns,  and  re-forming  of 
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the  National  line,  with  Crook  on  the  right,  flanked  by  the  cavshy  of  Henitt 
and  AverilL  This  second  line  speedily  advanced.  Desperate  fighting  en- 
sued, and  continued  until  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  loud 
shout  was  heard  from  beyond  the  woods  on  the  Union  right.  It  w«g  from 
Crook's  (Eighth)  corps — the  Army  of  Western  Virginia — who,  with  Tor- 
bert's  cavalry,  pressed  forward  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire,  and  charged 
heavily  upon  Early's  left.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  general  charge 
upon  the  Confederate  center  by  the  infantry,  and  by  Wilson's  cavalry  on 
Early's  right,  driving  the  Confederates  back  from  the  open  space  in  froot 
of  Winchester  to  the  fortified  heights.  Before  five  o'clock  the  latter  •wett 
carried,  and  Early's  broken  and  confused  columns  were  "  whirling  througii 
»  Winchester"  in  full  retreat,  their  face* 

turned  toward  Strasburg.  They  left 
behind  them  two  thousand  five  hnn- 
dred  of  their  comrades  as  prisonen, 
with  nine  battle-flags  and  five  pieces 
of  artillery.  The  fugitives  were  fol- 
lowed until  dark,  when  the  pnrsint 
ceased,  and  thus  ended  The  Bimx 
OF  WiNCHBSTER.  Sheridan  made  hit 
head-qnarters  that  night  at  the  sparioa! 
brick  house  of  Lloyd  Logan,  in  Wkr 
Chester,'  where  he  wrote  a  hasty  dt 
patch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  saying: 
"We  have  just  sent  the  enemy  whirl- 
ing through  Winchester,  and  are  after 
them  to-morrow.  We  captured  two  thonsand  five  hundred  prisoners,  fire 
pieces  of  artillery,  nine  battle-flags,  and  all  the  rebel  dead  and  wonndeA' 
Their  wounded  in  Winchester  amount  to  some  three  thousand."  Early  did 
not  halt  until  he  reached  the  very  strong  position  of  Fisher's  Hill,  heyond 
Strasburg,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Winchester. 

Sheridan  kept  his  promise  to  be  after  the  retreating  Confederates,  and 
he  appeared  in  front  of  Fisher's  Hill  on  the  2ad*  m  full  force.' 
'  '  There  Early  was  intrenched,  with  his  left  resting  on  the  adjaceol 
North  Mountain.  Sheridan  made  immediate  preparation  for  a  direct  attack, 
and  sent  Torbert  with  two  divisions  of  cavalry  by  way  of  the  Luray  Tallev 
to  seize  New  Market,  thirty  miles  in  Early's  rear.  He  sent  the  Eighth 
Corps  around  to  gain  the  left  and  rear  of  the  position,  and  then  advanced 
the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  against  the  left  and  front  There  was  mnch 
maneuvering  in  efibrts  to  force  the  position,  and  it  was  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  before  a  general  attack  was  made.    Then,  under  cover  of  a  cavaby 


■BBBIDAllM  B«AI>-4irARTUS  Ul  WINCHimK. 


>  This  fine  nmnslon  stood  on  the  eorner  ofBraddoek  and  Pleadllly  Streets,  in  Wtadustcr. 

*  It  vss  estimated  that  Early  lost  oboat  1,000  men,  besides  the  prisoners.    Among  his  klUcd  mn  Ownli 
Rodes  and  Godwin.    Sheridan's  loss  was  about  8,000. 

•  This  was  onnsldered  the  strongest  defsnslTe  posltian  In  the  valley.  Fisher's  HiUla  a  kl(k  arias'* 
between  the  Massanntten  and  North  Moantain  ranges.  The  fcrmer  rise*  abraptly  from  the  genenl  lenl  •* 
Strasbnric  and  extends  almost  tn  Hairlaonbnrg,  a  distance  of  full  forty  miles,  where  the  man  ss  linfUflK- 
mlnates.  This  monntaln  ilMdes  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  one  for*  being  ealM  the  Loray  Valley,  betw««* 
Hatsannttan  and  the  Bine  Eidge,  and  the  other  the  Strasborg  Valley,  between  the  MaaaaQnttaa  nd  tht  X|i4 
lloantnln.  At  the  mouth  of  this  Talley  lies  Flshrr's  Hill,  Its  base  washed  \>t  one  branch  d  the  (' 
SlTsr. 
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attack,  an  impetaons  assanlt  was  made  on  Early's  left,  which  drove  that  part  of 
his  line  from  the  North  Mountain.  At  the  same  time  his  whole  front  was 
broken  by  a  general  attack,  when  his  _  1 

entire  force  retreated  in  much  disorder,  -r         Ttt^^i^S^^:-.^  -■-:-.  '' 

and  fled  swiftly  up  the  valley,  leaving 
behiiid  them  sixteen  gnns  and  over  a 
thousand  prisoners.    So   ended,   in  a 
complete  victory  for   Sheridan,  Thk 
Battle    ov    Fisher's    Hill.    Mean- 
while Torbert  and  his  horsemen  had 
been  held  in  check  at  Milford,  in  the 
Luray  Valley,  by  a  cavalry  force  under 
General   Wickham,  who  had  fought 
Wilson  at  Front  Royal  the    •  sept  a,  ■ 
previous  day.*    This  check        !*•*• 
doubtless  saved  Early's  army  from^  to-     ,„„„„.,  „„„^„„™,  »^  o«>a.  ««.. 
tal  destruction  by  capture  or  dispersion. 

Sheridan  followed  the  Confederates  sharply,  chasing  them  withhorseand  foot 
to  Port  Republic,'  where  he  destroyed  Early's  train  of  seventy-five  wagons. 
Thence  he  sent  his  cavalry  in  pursuit  as  far  as  Staunton,  where  the  remnant 
of  Early's  army  sought  and  found  shelter  in  the'  passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
At  Staunton  the  Nationals  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  army  supplies,  and 
passing  on  to  Waynesborough,  they  laid  waste  the  Virginia  Central  railway, 
and  burned  a  large  Confederate  tannery.  The  cavalry  was  then  recalled,  and 
Sheridan  with  his  whole  army  went  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  executing 
on  the  way  an  order  given  by  Grant  to  Hunter,  to  see  to  it  that "  nothing  should 
be  left  to  invite  the  enemy  to. return."*    He  soon  placed  his  forces  behind 

>  See  page  SX),  Volume  II. 

'  Qnuit  directed  Hanter,  whom  Sheridan  saeoeeded,  to  "take  all  prorlslons,  forage,  and  stoolc,**  wanted  fhr 
the  HBO  of  his  commnnd,  when  he  ahoald  more  up  the  valley,  and  to  destroy  what  he  conld  not  consame;  ^for.** 
be  Hid,  ^it  is  desirable  that  nothing  shonld  be  left  to  invite  the  enemy  to  return."    lie  enjoined  him  not  to 
bom,  bnt  rather  to  protect  the  buildings.    He  was  to  Inform  the  people  that  so  long  as  an  army  oonld  subalat 
among  them,  raids  like  Early*s  most  be  expected,  and  that  the  QoTemment  was  determined  to  put  a  stop  to 
them.    This  order  Bheridaa  executed  to  the  (iillest  extent,  and  be  reported  from  Woodstock,' 
thirty  miles  south  of  Winchester,  saying :  "  In  moring  back  to  this  point,  the  whole  country,    •  October  T, 
from  the  Blue  Eldge  to  the  North  Mountain,  has  been  made  untenable  for  a  rebel  army,    I  bare 
deatroyed  orer  S,000  barns,  filled  with  wheat,  hay,  and  forming  linplemeats,  and  OTer  tO  mills  filled  with 
floor  and  wheat ;  have  driven  In  lh>nt  of  this  army  over  4,000  head  of  stock,  and  have  killtd  and  Issued 
to  the  troops  not  less  than  S,000  sheep."     He  also  reported  that  since  be^  entered  the  valley  from  Harper's 
Ferrj,  **  every  train,  every  small  party,  and  every  straggler,  had  been  bu^whaeked  by  the  people,  many  of 
whom  bare  protection  papers."    Lientenant  Meigs,  his  engineer  oflBoer,  was  thus  murdered  near  Dayton.    **For 
this  atrocious  act,"  says  Sheridan,  "all  the  houses  within  an  area  of  five  miles  were  burned." 

Because  of  these  devastations,  a  Bicfamond  paper,  echoing  the  sentiments  of  the  chief  Conspirators  at  thai 
capital,  proposed  an  atrocious  scheme  of  retaliation.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  destroction  of  Northers 
cities  by  secret  hired  incendiaries.  It  was  proposed  to  pay  liberally  for  tbo  ecrvlco.  *  A  mUUon  <tf  doltart," 
said  the  Bichmond  WMg,  •'would  lay  in  aAa  2f»a  York,  Bofton,  J'MUuMpMa,  CMeago,  Pitttburg, 
Wafhington,  and  aU  tlukr  chitfcUiu,  and  the  men  to  doth*  butintm  may  lepicted  vpiythe  hundrtd  in 
the  ttrteta  ofihoat  very  citiet.  If  it  should  be  thonght  unsafe  to  use  them,  there  are  daring  men  in  Canada,  of 
Morgan's  and  other  oomnunds,  who  have  escaped  from  Yankee  dnngeona,  and  wonld  rejoice  at  an  opportunity 
of  doing  something  that  would  make  all  Yankeedom  howl  with  anguish  and  consternation."  The  enterprise 
waa  actually  undertaken,  and  on  the  night  nf  the  85th  of  November,  18A4,  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy 
New  York  City.  Barnnm'a  Moeeum,  several  hotels,  and  one  or  two  theaters,  were  fired  in  the  evening,  by  a 
eombostible  oompiitmd  left  by  secret  emissaries  of  the  public  enemies,  Jacob  Thompson,  one  of  the  consplxa- 
tors,  then  in  Canada  (see  page  45,  volume  l.\  appears  to  have  ha<l  the  Incendiary  bnslness  in  charge,  and  to 
have  been  engaged.  In  connection  with  those  at  Richmond,  in  the  Iniqnitons  scheme  long  before  Sheridan's 
••peratlona.  Bo  early  as  the  beginning  of  Angnat,  be  wrote  to  the  Confederate  "  Seeretary  of  War,"  saying  the 
Kort  woold  not  prvbably  begin  beA>re  the  middle  of  Aognsu— [See  A  Sebtl  War  Oterit'i  Diary,  ii„  MO.]  The 
SIchmond  joamals.  Impatient  because  the  work  bed  not  been  begun  sooner,  and  stirred  by  Sheridan's  opera- 
tiona,  spoke  out  without  reserve,  m  we  have  seen  In  the  above  extract. 
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Cedar  Creek,  about  half  vr&j  between  Middletown  and  Strasburg,  aud  made 
his  head-quarters  near,  at  the  fine  mansion  of  Benjamin  B.  Cooley. 

Early   rallied  his  troops,  and   his  cavalry,   under  Rosser,  hung  upon 

Sheridan's  rear  as  he  moved  down  the  valley.     At  length  the  latter  ordered 

Torbert  with  his  cavalry  to  turn  upon  Rosser.     It  was  done.'    At  the  first 

.  charge  the  Confederates  broke  and  fled,  leaving  behind  themovCT 

'  *i8ftt  three  hundred  prisoners,  a  dozen  guns,  and  nearly  fifty  wagoiii 
They  were  chased  twenty-six  miles.  Three  days  later  E»rlj 
attempted  to  surprise  Sheridan,  who  had  halted  near  Fisher's  Hill,  when  the 
Confederates  were  so  severely  chastised  that  it  was  supposed  they  would 
remain  quiet  for  some  time.  With  that  impression  Sheridan  went  to  Waih- 
ington  on  official  business,  leaving  General  Wright  in  temporary  cominaDd 
of  the  army. 

The  Nationals  were  so  strongly  posted  on  the  east  side  of  Cedar  Creek, 
that  they  had  no  exjTectation  of  being  attacked  by  any  force  known  to  be  in 
the  valley.  They  were  upon  three  ridges.  Crook's  division  was  in  front; 
Emory's  was  half  a  mile  behind  it ;  and  Wright's,  then  under  the  temporary 
command  of  Ricketts,  with  Torbcrt's  cavalry  on  its  right  flank,  was  to  the 


TIKW    AT  OXDJLC  CBinC.> 

right  and  rear  of  Emory.  Kitching's  division  lay  behind  Crook's  left.  The 
cavalry  divisions  of  Merritt  and  Custer  were  thrown  out  to,  guanl  the  right, 
and  Averill's  (then  under  Powell)  picketed  the  north  fork  of  the  Shenan- 
doah from  Cedar  Creek  to  Front  Royal. 

Strong  as  was  this  line  and  its  position,  it  was  soon  broken  and  imperil 
ed  by  Early,  who  felt  keenly  the  humiliation  to  which  Sheridan  had  sub- 
jected him.     Ha'\'ing  been  re-enforced  by  Kershaw's  division  and  six  hundred 

>  This  is  a  Tlow  of  Cedar  Creek,  within  the  line*  of  Bheridan'a  amy,  mar  the  houe  and  mill  ■/  Ur.  tsiK* 
ley,  on  the  right  aide  of  thu  ■'ream.  The  high  hill  In  the  distance  wu  called  Lb<s  Shcimwloah  Pnk,  »  lk> 
northern  extremity  of  the  Maaunatten  MoDntain.  On  the  hilla  betwi^n  the  rrcel.  aad  tliat 
earth-worki  of  the  Mutionais  wi-r<<  pinlnly  Mm,  when  the  writer  madr  t^r  akrtch.  In  Orlohrr,  18tt 
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tevalry  from  Lee's  army  before  Petersburg,  lie  determined  to  make  a  bold 
movement,  rwiftly  and  stealthily,  against  the  authors  of  his  misfortunes,  to 
retrieve  the  loss  of  his  reputation.     For  this  purpose  he  gathered  his  forces 
at  Fisher's  Hill,  and  in  secresy,  behind  a  mask  of  woods,  he  formed  them  in 
two  columns,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  both 
flanks  of  the  Nationals.     He  moved  soon  after  midnight,  in  Octo- 
ber," almost  noiselessly  along  rugged  paths  that  stretched  over    '  **!L1*' 
steep  wooded  hills,  with  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  not  daring  to 
take  the  highway  for  fear  of  discovery.     The  divisions  of  Gordon,  Ramseur, 
and  Pegram,  foi-ming  his  right  column,  thus  crept  softly  toward  the  National 
left  along  the  line  of  the  Manassas  Gap  railway.    They  twice  forded  the 
nortii  fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  the  last  time  at  a  point  a  little  east  of  the 
month  of  Cedar  Creek,  when  they  turned  in  the  direction  of  Slieridan's 
army.     Early's  left,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Kershaw  and  \Vharton, 
moved  with  equal  caution  toward  the  National  right. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  General  Crook  was  made  vigilant  by 
reports  of  mysterious  sounds  like  the  dull  heavy  tramp  of  a  mul- 
titude  of  men  moving  cautiously,  but  he  could  obtain  no  positive 
information  of  the  near  proximity  of  an  enemy.  The  rest  of  the  army 
slumbered  on  in  fancied  security,  while  the  Confederates,  concealed  by  a 
dense  fog  that  arose  before  dawn,  reached  their  appointed  places  without 
being  discovered.  At  the  early  morning  twilight  the  order  for  attack  was 
given,  when  the  rattle  of  musketry  on  right,  left,  and  rear,  and  the  ringing 
battle-shout,  summoned  the  Nationals  from  repose  and  to  arms.  But  before 
they  could  take  position  in  the  trenches,  the  assailants,  who  had  captured 
the  pickets,  were  there.  So  fiirious  and  successful  was  their  assault,  that  in 
the  space  of  fifteen  minutes  Crook's  corps  was  broken  into  fragments,  and 
sent  flying  in  wild  disorder  back  upon  the  other  corps,  leaving  seven  hun- 
dred men  as  prisonetein  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  with  many  cannon, 
small-arms,  and  munitions  of  waras  spoils.  Emory  vainly  tried  to  stop  the 
fugitives,  and  ke<p  his  own  line  intact.  Assailed  in  front,  flank,  and  rear, 
and  having  one-third  of  the  brigade  of  McMillen  (which  he  had  thrown  for- 
ward to  check  the  fierce  torrent  of  the  victore  tmtil^the  Sixth  Corps  could 
come  up)  killed  or  wounded,  he,  too,  was  compelled  to  give  way,  and  leave 
several  guns  behind.  These,  with  Crook's  lost  pieces,  eighteen  in  all,  were 
turned  upon  .the  fugitives  with  fea]:fnl  effect,  while  Early's  right  column,  led 
by  Gordon,  continued  their  flanking  advance  with  vigor,  turning  the 
Nationals  out  of  every  position  where  they  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  and 
trying  to  wedge  in  between  the  corps  so  as  to  split  the  Union  army.  At  the 
name  time  Kershaw  and  Wharton  were  fearfully  pressing  the  National  right. 
Perceiving  the  peril  that  threatened. the  whole  army,  Wright  ordered  a  gen- 
eral retreat,  which  the  Sixth  Corps,  yet  in  good  order,  covered  with,  great 
skilL    So  ended  Tub  Battle  op  Cedar  Creek. 

The  whole  army  fell  back  to  Middletown,  a  little  village  five  miles  north 
of  Strasburg,  the  forces  all  tending  in  their  route  toward  a  concentration  on 
the  turnpike  from  which  they  had  been  pushed.  At  that  town  Wright  ral- 
lied the  broken  columns,  but  there  was  yet  too  much  disorder  to  give  hope 
of  the  formation  of  a  strong  line,  so  he  fell  back  a  mile  or  so  further,  and 
left  Early  in  possession  of  Middletown.  There  the  Confederates  stopped  to 
Vol.  m.— 24. 
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plunder,  eat,  and  rest  after  sixteen  hours  of  hard  service,  and  daring  UuU 
lull  in  the  pursuit  Wright  re-formed  his  lines,  and  took  a  position  for  \i» 
purpose  of  changing  front  and  advancing  upon  the  foe,  or  making  an  orderiy 
retreat  toward  Winchester.'  It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock.  Hie  Nationab 
had  lost,  since  daybreak  that  morning,  twelve  hundred  men  made  prison^fi, 
besides  a  large  number  killed  and  wounded ;  also,  camps  and  equipage,  hnei 
of  defenses,  and  twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery. 

At  that  critical  moment  Sheridan  appeared  upon  the  field.  He  had 
returned  from  Washington,  and  slept  at  Winchester  the  night  before.  He 
had  heard  the  booming  of  cannon  up  the  valley  eariy  in  the  morning,  bat 
supposed  it  to  be  the  noise  of  a  reconnoissance  only.  After  break&st  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  moved  leisurely  out  of  the  city  southward.  Bdbie 
he  reached  Kemstown  he  met  the  van  of  the  fugitives  from  the  army,  who 
told  him  a  piteous  tale  of  disaster.  He  immediately  gave  orders  for  parking 
the  retreating  train  on  each  side  of  the  turnpike.  Then  directing  his  escort 
to  follow,  he  put  his  horse  upon  a  swinging  gallop,  and  at  that  pace  rode 
nearly  twelve  miles,  to  the  front.  The  fugitives  became  thicker  and 
thicker  every  moment.  He  did  not  stop  to  chide  or  coax,  but  as  Lis  power 
ful  horse  thundered  on  over  that  splendid  stone  road,  he  waved  his  hat,  and 
shouted  to  the  cheering  crowds :  "  Face  the  other  way,  boys !  Face  the 
other  way  I  We  are  going  back  to  our  camp.  We  are  going  to  lick  than 
out  of  their  boots  I"  The  man  and  the  act  were  marvelously  magnetic  io 
their  eflfects.  The  tide  of  disordered  troops  was  instantly  turned  and  drawn 
after  the  young  general  by  a  wonderful  and  irresistible  influence,  akin  to  Uw 
&ith  of  the  Christian  believer.     His  presence  was  an  inspiration.    As  bt 


orsBATiom  AT  rmn^  mu  Am>  oidab  ocanc 

dashed  into  the  lines,  and  rode  along  the  front  of  forming  regiments,  he 
gave  to  each  stirring  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement,  and  declared,  in 
substance,  to  all,  ^  We'll  have  all  those  camps  and  cannon  back  again." 
The  men  believed  him,  and  showing  their  faith  by  their  works,  secured  a 
speedy  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy. 

>  Tfctollnrwufcrmedoa  the  load* «r  Dcvtd  Dlngc*  and  Abraham  8tl«li«r,aboat'a  arilafrMi  tkaid 

(lit)!,  at  tiM  narthem  cud  af  tba  Wllag*. 
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General  "Wright,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  broaght  order  out  of  con- 
ibsion,  and  had  made  disposition  for  an  advance  upon  the  foe.  Sheridan 
approved  his  arrangements,  and  at  about  three  o'clock  gave  the  order,  "  The 
entire  line  will  advance.  The  Nineteenth  Corps  will  move  in  connection 
with  the  Sixth.  The  right  of  the  Nineteenth  will  swing  toward  the  left,  bo 
as  to  drive  the  enemy  upon  the  pike."  It  was  followed  by  an  immediate 
forward  movement  Already,  at  one  o'clock,  Emory  had  quickly  repulsed 
an  attack,  which  inspirited  the  whole  army.  Now  a  general  and  severe 
straggle  ensued.  The 
first  line  of  the  Con- 
federates was  soon 
driven.  Then  Early 
opened  his  cannon 
upon  the  new  posi- 
tion of  the  Nationals. 
They  were  checked 
for  a  moment,  when 
two  most  gallant 
charges  by  Emory's 
corps,  and  by  th6 
cavalry  coming 
down  ujwn  both 
flanks,  sent  the  Con- 
federates in  hot  haste 
up  the  valley  pike. 
It  was  a  perfect  rout. 
In  great  disorder, 
pressing  close  npon  each  other's  heels,  the  fugitives  fled  through  Middletown 
and  Strasbiirg  to  Fisher's  Hill,  leaving  the  highway  strewn  with  abandoned 
hinderances  to  speedy  flight.  As  they 
pressed  along  the  narrower  dirt  road 
beyond  Strasburg,  the  way  became 
clogged  by  masses  of  men,  wagons,  can- 
non, and  caissons ;  and  at  a  little  bi-idge 
over  a  small  stream  in  a  deep  channel. 
Early,  hard  pressed,  felt  compelled  to 
abandon  his  guns  and  train.  With  the 
remnant  of  his  ruined  army  he  escaped 
to  Fisher's  Hill.  That  army  was  vir- 
tually destroyed ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  skirmishes  between 
cavalry,  there  was  no  more  fighting 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.    That  night 

^  ThU  la  a  Ttew  of  tbe  bridge,  half  ji  mile  tnm  Stnabnrg.  wberc  Evif  lost  his  ortlllrry.  Sheritbui^sshsrp- 
riwwten  klllnl  the  srtlllerjr  horses,  which  Ml  on  the  Irlilite  umI  eloiegnd  the  my.  The  little  clear  stram 
«oiiM«  oat  uT  the  base  of  a  hill  n^u  by.  A  little  bt-yimil  it  Is  seen  Fisher's  Hill,  sml  is  the  hr  illstenee  «  peak 
of  tbe  Messsnntten  ranee. 

*  TbU  house  wss  siso  the  heed-qoartem  oT  Geneinl  SbtrMs,  ui<l  to  It  he  wea  tekak  when  he  was  wnnndeil 
CD  the  KA  of  >fnrch,  l$C'l  See  page  849,  voliiv^v  1 1.  t^hlvltts  was  wminiletl  on  a  litUrr  a  little  tii  thv  nurthwrat 
of  the  bouse.  • 
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the  National  troops  oocnpled  tbeir  old  position  at  Cedar_  Creek.  Sieridsii's 
promise,  "  We  will  have  all  the  camps  and  cannon  back  again,"  had  been  kept 
The  conqueror  returned  to  Kemstowu,  near  Winchester,  and  there,  in  th« 
house  of  Mrs.  Francis  Mahaney,  he  established  his  head-quarters  for  awhile. 
Government  and  people  united  in  praise  of  the  young  leader,  and  there  waa 
joy  in  every  loyal  heart  because  of  his  achievements.  Art  and  song  celebra- 
ted "  Sheridan's  Ride  "  from  Winchester  to  the  front ;  and  when, 

*  1M4.  *'     '***  than  three  weeks  afterward.  General  McClellan  resigned,'  and 

thereby  created  a  vacant  major-generalship  in  the  regular  army, 
the  victor  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  substantially  rewatxled  by  a  com- 
mission to  fill  his  place. 

The  writer,  with  friends  already  mentioned  (Messrs.  Buckingham  and 
Young),  visited  the  theater  of  Sheridan's  exploits  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
from  the  Opequan  and  Winchester  to  Fisher's  Hill,  early  in  October,  1866.' 
We  left  Gettysburg  in  a  carriage,  for  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  morning  of  the 
first,  and  followed  the  line  of  march  of  the  corps  of  Howard  and  Sickles,  when 
moving  northward  from  Frederick,  in  the  summer  of  1803.'  We  passed 
through  the  picturesque  region  into  which  the  road  to  Emmettsbnrg  led  m, 
with  the  South  Mountain  range  on  our  right,  dined  at  Creagerstown,  twenty 
miles  from  Gettysburg,  and  rode  through  Frederick  toward  evening,  stopping 
only  long  enough  to  make  the  sketch  of  Barbara  Freitchie's  house.'  Then 
we  passed  along  the  magnificent  Cumberland  road  over  the  lofty  mountain 
range  west  of  Frederick,  into  the  delightful  Middletown  Valley.  From  the 
road,  on  the  summit  of  that  range,  we  had  some  of  the  most  charming  views 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  our  broad  land.  The  valley  was  smiling  with 
plenty,  for  the  most  bountiful  crops,  gathered  and  a-gatheriug,  were  fillii^ 
bams  and  barracks  on  every  side.  We  passed  through  the  valley,  and  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  march  of  a  portion  of  McClellan's  army,'  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  South  Mountain  after  dark,  where  we  lodged.  We  visited  the  battle- 
ground there — the  place  where  the  gallant  Reno  was  killed ' — early  the  next 
morning,  and  rode  on  to  Sharpsburg.  There  we  remained  long  enough  to 
visit  the  Antietam  battle-ground,  the  National  Cemetery,  McClellan's  head- 
quarters, and  other  localities  of  special  interest,*  and  aft«r  a  late  dinner,  went 
down  the  Antietam  Valley  to  the  Potomac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Antietam 
Creek.  Then  we  passed  over  the  rugged  hills  west  of  Maryland  Heights,  and 
descending  through  gorges,  passed  along  the  margin  of  the  river  at  the  bnse 
of  that  historical  eminence  at  twilight,  and  at  dark  reached  Harper's  Ferry. 

Having  visited  places  of  interest  at  and  around  Harper's  Ferry,  we  kA 
that  picturesque  place  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d,  for  Winchester,  where  wt 
arrived  in  time  to  ramble  over  the  hills  and  among  the  fortifications  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  town,  before  nightfall.  We  spent  the  following  morning  in 
visiting  Kemstown,  and  places  of  interest  in  the  city  of  Winchester;'  and  in 

'  S«  pago  400,  volnmo  II.        'Smjm^M.       *S«ep«ga  46<,  Tolume  IL        *  Sm  pafe  MS,  Tolain*  IL 
*  See  pftge  4TQ,  volnme  IL  *  Se«  pnge  475,  rolame  II. 

•  Amoni;  thcM  vn»  the  qaarton  at  dIfferoBt  oommsndera  ilaiinf  the  war.  SberMan  ud  IfIlR>7  wcafM 
Mk  Loptn'*  houM  (we  page  M6).  Btnks'e  vu  at  th*  bonM  of  Oeorf*  Smren,  oa  Water  Street '  "Stoaeinll 
Jaekfon"  oeonpled  the  hoaw  of  Colooel  Moore.  W«  Tttlted  lb«  >lte  of  old  Fnrt  Prederiek,  nn  LoodoB  Stmt, 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  dty,  and  drank  from  the  fort  well,  which  Is  one  linndred  and  three  feet  deep,  w»«e, 
doling  the  French  and  Indian  war,  Waahlitetsn  often  appeased  thttM.  We  slao  Thlted  the  grarr  at  fieienl 
Daniel  Morgan,  tha  Hero  of  the  Ouwitena:  It  la  in  (he  rreabylerlnn  ehnrrh-Tnril,  covered  bj  a  broken  laafWe 
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the  afternoon,  Colonel  Russell,  the  post  commander,  kindly  took  us  in  his  car- 
riage to  the  Opequan  Ford,  where  Sheridan's  army  crossed,"  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  sent  us  on  our  way  up  the  valley,  in  an  ambulance,  as  far 
as  Middletown.  There  we  dined,  and  hiring  a  light  carriage,  went  on  to  Stras* 
burg,  stopping  at  Cedar  Creek  on  the  way.  After  making  arrangements  for 
taking  the  stage  for 
Harrisonburg,  that 
evening,  we  rode  to 
Fisher's  Hill,  along 
an'  excellent  road, 
making  the  sketch 
of  the  bridge  seen 
on  page  371.  That 
•  road  crosses  a  little 
stream  at  Fisher's 
Hill,  over  a  pictur- 
esque stone  bridge, 
and  turning  at  a 
■right  angle,  passes 
along  a  shelf  in  the 
almost  perpendicu- 
lar acclivity,  in  a 
gradually  rising 
course,  to  the  sum- 
mit. There  we  found  btoxb  budqi  at  fisuu'i  uai.* 
the  lines  thrown  up 

by  Early  well  preserved-  And  from  that  eminence  we  had  a  very  extended 
view  of  the  rolling  valley  in  the  direction  of  Winchester,  overlooking  Stras- 
burg  at  our  feet,  and  Middletown  a  little  beyond,  with  the  lofty  range  of  the 
Blue  KiJge  on  our  right,  and  the  Massanutten  Mountains  nearer.  We  sup- 
ped at  Strasburg  that  evening,  and  at  nine  o'clock  took  passage  in  a  crowded 
Btage-coach  for  Harrisonburg,  fifty  miles  up  the  valley.' 

Let  us  here  leave,  in  winter  quartei-s,  the  troops  destined  to  capture 
Richmond  and  Lee's  army,  and  consider  the  events  of  the  important  cam- 
paign of  General  Sherman  in  Georgia. 


>  Sw  page  3M. 

'  At  this  bri<l^  where  the  roed  turns  et  on  aoate  angle  and  Is  very  nsrroT,  a  large  namber  of  prlsoaer* 
were  taken  fn>m  Earl/.  This  bridge  was  choked  by  the  fUgitlrea,  anil  there  was  no  other  way  for  them  to  reach 
the  shelter  of  the  works  on  the  snmmlt  of  the  htU.  The  sycamuro  tri:o  seen  at  I'u'  left  was  an  Analc  uf  the  primi- 
tive forest,  twenty  feet  In  drcnmfereaoe^ 

*  See  page  400,  Tolume  U. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


■ISM. 


»May  «. 


BHKBlfAirS  CAHPAIGH  IH  OEOB8U. 

T  tho  same  time  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  moved  from 
the  Rapid  Anna  toward  Richmond,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  May,*  General  William  T.  Shennan, 
who  had  succeeded  General  Grant  in  the  command  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  nuirched 
southward  from  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,' 
with  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  men,'  having  for  his 

chief  objectives,  the  destruction  of  tlie  Confederate  army  under  Genenl 

Joseph  K  Johnston,  then  at  Dalton, 

in  Northern  Georgia,'  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  of  Atlanta. 

General  Sherman  received  his  or- 

dere  fi*om  Lieutenant-General  Grant 

to  advance,  on  the  30th  of  April,  and 

he  moved  on  the  6th  of  May.     On 

that  morning  the  Army  of  the  Com- 

berland  lay  at  and  near  Ringgold; 

that  of  the  Tennessee  at   Lee  and 

Gordon's  Mill,'  on  tlie  Chickamauga, 

and  that  of  the  Ohio  near  Red  Clay, 

on  the  Georgia  line  north  of  Dalton. 

The  Confederate  army  then  lay  in 

and  about  Daiton.    To  strike  that 

position  in  front  was  impracticable, 

for  between  the  armies  lay  a  rugged 

mountain  barrier  known  as  the  Rocky 

Face  Ridge.     Through  it,  at  an  opening  called  Baszard's  Roost  Gap,'  > 


WnUAN  T.   SUKUIJiX 


■  BU  forces  were  eompoacil  u  follnws:  Army  </  Ou  Cumitrlmid,  HiOor-General  Gcocci  n.  Tamu 
(-ODimandlDg:  lnlbntr}',M,&68;  Artillery,  !.3;T;  C>n>lr7,8,Sia  ToUl,  (M.T4S.  Kninber  oT  gnll^  ISIL  Jmf 
<^IA»  Ttnneuee,  M^ur-Oeneral  J.  B.  MoPiieemh,  conimandliif ;  Inlkntr;,  22,481;  Artllkry,  1.4M:  Cknklt 
tat.  ToUl,  24.465.  Dumber  of  KDnt,  98.  Armi/ 0/ Ikt  Ohio,  Unjor-Oixienl  J.  K.ScuonEiJt,eamw»tfaif: 
liihntrjr,  11,153;  Artillery,  ST9;  CsvoliT,  1,697.  ToUl,  1 8,589.  Number  oT  gnnt,  2S.  Gnuid  iRrectte  aubv 
of  troop^  9S,;»T,  ind  ofguiia,  2M. 

Aboat  this  number  of  troops  were  kept  up  daring  the  campaign,  the  number  of  men  joining  tnm  fbrkifk 
and  hospitals  about  couipensating  for  the  luas  in  battle  and  from  sickness.  **lly  atmand  pnrpose«si«*<sf> 
Sherman  in  his  report,  "  to  make  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  90,000  men,  that  al  the  Tennuae*  SSJMt,  sad  Ikt 
of  the  Ohio  15,000." 

*  Johnston's  army  was  composed  of  about  SS,000  men —43,000  (according  to  Sherman's  estlmsls)  haiy 
ittftutry  and  artillery,  and  10,000  cavalry  under  Wheeler.  It  was  arranged  in  three  corps,  commanded  itir«l- 
iTCly  I7  Generals  W.  J.  Hsrdee,  3.  B.  Hood,  and  Leo^:tdaa  Polk. 

>  See  page  ISl  -«  See  page  S41 
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•audi  stream  flowed  and  the  railway  and  wagon  road  passed;  bat  it  was 
BO  thoroughly  fortified  that  no  army  could  safely  attempt  the  passage. 
Sherman  therefore  determined  to  turn  the  Confederate  position  at  Dalton, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  sought  a  passage  of  the  great  hills  at  Snake  Creek  Gap, 
farther  south.  To  mask  that  movement,  General  Thomas  men- 
aced* Johnston's  front;  but  in  so  doing,  he  had  quite  a  severe  '^m'' 
engagement  with  the  Confederates  at  Buzzard's  Roost  Gup.  He 
pushed  their  cavalry  well  through  the  pass,  and  two  divisions  (Newton's  of 
Howard's  [Fourth]  corps,  and  Geary's,  of  Hooker's  [Twentieth]  corps)  gained 
portions  of  the  Hidge.  But  they  were  soon  driven  off  with  considerable 
loss.  Meanwhile,  Schofield,  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  came  down  from 
the  north  and  pressed  heavily  on  Johnston's  right ;  and  McPherson,  march- 
ing rapidly  from  the  Chickamauga,  by  way  of  Ship's  Gap  and  Yillanow, 
passed  through  Snake  Creek  Gap,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Chattanooga 
Mountain,  and  appeared  suddenly  before  the  Confederate  works  at  and  near 
Resaca,  on  the  railway  south  of  Dalton.  These  works  were  too  formidable 
to  warrant  an  attack  with  his  force  alone,  and  so  McPherson  fell  back  to  a 
strong  position  in  Snake  Creek  Gap,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  main  army. 

Sherman  was  somewhat  disappointed  by  the  result  of  McPherson's  move- 
ment, but  felt  that  an  advantage  was  gained.  On  the  10th*  he  ^ 
ordered  Thomas  to  send  Hooker's  corps  to  the  support  of  McPher- 
aon,  and  to  follow  with  Palmer's  (Fourteenth)  corps.  Schofield  was  ordered 
to  follow  on  the  same  day  with  his  entire  force;  and  on  the  11th  the  whole 
army,  excepting  Howard's  corps  and  some  cavalry  left  to  menace  Johnston's 
front  at  Dalton,  was  marching  in  the  grand  turning  movement,  westward 
of  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  for  Snake  Creek. Gap  and  Resaca.  This  compelled 
Johnston  to  abandon  Dalton,  and  fall  back,  closely  pursued  by  Howard,  to 
the  menaced  position.  That  position,  by  good  and  direct  roads,  he  reached, 
and  took  post  behind  a  line  of  intrenchments,  before  Sherman  could  get  to 
Resaca  over  the  rough  country  from  Snake  Creek  Gap.  McPherson  was 
poshed  forward  from  that  gap,  preceded  by  Kilpatriek's  cavalry,  which  drove 
the  Confederates  from  a  cross-road  near  Resaca.  Kilpatrick  was  wounded, 
and  his  command  was  turned  over  to  Col.  Murray.  McPherson  pressed  on, 
drove  the  Confederate  pickets  within  their  intrenchments,  and  took  post  on 
a  ridge  of  bald  hills,  with  his  right  on  the  Oostenaula  River,  and  his  lefk 
abreast  the  village  Thomas  came  up  on  his  left,  facing  Camp  Creek,  and 
Schofidd  forced  his  way  through  the  dense  woods  to  the  left  of  Thomas, 
and  confronted  the  Confederate  intrenchments  on  a  group  of  hills  covered 
with  chestnnt-trees,  at  the  north  of  the  village. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  opposing  forces  at  Resaca,  on  the  14th  of 
May,  whra  Sherman  ordered  a  pontoon  bridge  to  be  laid  across  the  Ooste- 
naula at  Lay's  Ferry,  and  directed  Sweeny's  division,  of  the  Sixteenth  Corpa, 
■  to  cross  and  threaten  Calhoun,  farther  south.  At  the  same  time  the  cavalry 
divbion  of  General  Garrard  moved  from  Villanow  in  the  direction  of  Rome, 
with  orders  to  destroy  the  railway  between  Calhoun  and  Kingston.  Shei^ 
man,  meanwhile,  was  severely  pressing  Johnston  at  Resaca,  at  all  points, 
and  a  general  engagement  ensued  in  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  the  16th.*    Mcl^erson  had  secured  a  lodgment  across  Camp  '' 

Creek,  near  the  town,  and  held  a  hill  which  commanded  the  bridges  acros* 
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the  Oosteiiaula,  while  Thomas,  pressing  along  Camp  Creek  Valley,  thret 
Hooker's  corps  across  the  head  of  that  stream  to  the  main  Dalton  road,  close 
to  Rcsaca.  Schoticld  came  up  on  Thomas's  left,  and  at  that  point  the  heavi- 
est of  the  severe  battle  occurred.    Hooker  drove  his  foe  from  several  gtron" 


BArrLK-riiLD  or  besaca.' 

hills,  and  captured  a  four-gun  battery  and  many  prisoners.  Tint  night 
Johnston  abandoned  Resaca,  fled  across  the  Oostenaula,  firing  the  bridges 
behind  him,  and  leaving  as  spoils  a  four-gun  battery  and  a  oonsidenUe 
quantity  of  stores. 

On  the  following  morning,*  the  Nationals  took  possession  of 
•May  i«,  Regaca,  when  Sherman's  whole  force  started  in  pursuit.  ThomK 
followe<l  directly  in  the  track  of  Hardee,  who  covered  the  retreat 
McPherson  crossed  on  the  right,  at  Lay's  Ferry,  and  Schofield  made  a  wide  dr- 
cuit  to  the  left,  across  the  considerable  streams  which  form  the  Oostenaula.  Gen- 
eral J.  C.  Davis's  division,  of  Thomas's  army,  moved  down  the  Ooetenanla. 
to  Rome,  where  they  gave  the  Confederates  a  severe  blow  by  destroying 
important  mills  and  founderics  there,  and  capturing  nearly  a  dozen  of  thdr 
heavy  guns.  Davis  left  a  garrison  to  hold  the  plac«.  In  the  mean  tine, 
Sherman  pressed  on.  He  met  slight  opposition  near  Adairsville,  the  locaition 
of  the  Georgia  State  Arsenal,  which  he  destroyed.  But  Johnston  made  only 
a  brief  stand ;  he  quickly  moved  on,  closely  followed  by  his  implacable  por- 
suera,  and  was  found  at  Cassville,  on  the  1 9th,  holding  a  strong  position  and 
apj)arently  determined  to  fight.  Prudence  told  Iiim  to  move  on,  and  he  did 
«o  that  night,  under  the  friendly  cover  of  darkness,  and  crossing  the  Etowafa 
River,  burned  the  bridges,  and  placed  that  stream  between  his  army  and  the 
liosts  of  Sherman.  He  halted  near  the  Ailatoona  Pass,  in  a  very  strong 
position  among  rugged  hills,  whcro  he  was  not  molested  for  two  or  time 
^ays,  because  Sherman  gave  his  army  rest  on  the  right  bank  of  the  E^wah, 
while  supplies  were  brought  forward  to  that  point  for  the  next  stage  of  the 
campaign. 

Sherman  determined  to  flank  Johnston  out  of  his  new  position,  by  mov- 


>  This  Is  It  virir  of  the  Inttle-gniund,  eastward  of  Camp  Cretik,  about  iwo  miles  northwest  at  Rcaaehss  U 
oppenred  when  thf  wriu-r  sketcheil  It,  i>n  the  Anniversary  of  the  buttle,  ISCOL  In  the  nilthlle.  on  the  bin.  Is  sMi 
the  reKldence  iif  Mrs.  MArearet  Wrlsht,  wMeh  wns  perfmatMl  with  the  bullets.  The  iRes  on  the  hill  *>  Ikr 
.rlichu  where  Grnetal  Judah  made  a  diarge  on  the  OonfeUerate^  were  nearlj  all  dead,  from  the  eflccts  itf  baB^ 
'wounds. 
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ing  far  to  the  right,  and  concentrating  his  troops  at.  Dallas.    Thomas 
advanced  along  the  road  ftx>m  Kingston,  wlule  McPherson  moved  farther  to 
the  right  by  way  of  Van  Wert.     Schofield  went  eastward  of  both,  so  as  to 
come  in  on  Thomas's  left.     The  Confederate  leader  qiuckly  perceived  his 
peril,  and  pi-epared  to  avert  it.     As  the  latter  was  moving  toward  Dallas 
from  Burnt  Hickory,  Hooker's  corps  in  the  advance,  Geary's  division  of 
that  corps  was  met  •  near  Pumpkinvine  Creek,  by  Confederate 
cavalry.    These  he  pushed  over  that  stream,  and  saved  a  bridge    '  **,''^^ 
they  had  fired.     Following  them  eastward  two  miles,  he  came 
upon  the  foe  in  strong  battle  order.     A  sharp  conflict  ensued  ;  and  when,  at 
four  o'clock.  Hooker  had  his  whole  corps  well  in  hand,  he  made  a  bold  push, 
by  Sherman's  order,  to  secuixs  possession  of  a  point  at  the  New  Hope  Church, 
where  the  roads  from  Ackworth,  Marietta,  and  Dallas  meet.      But  a  stormy 
night  coming  on,  Hooker,  though  he  gained  some  ground,  could  not  drive 
the  Confederates  from  that  position.     Meanwliile,  Johnston's  troops  had  been 
very  busy  with  their  pickaxes  and  spades,  and  on  the  following     ^  ^    ^^ 
morning'  Sherman  found  his  antagonist  strongly  intrenched, 
with  lines  extending  from  Dallas  to  Marietta. 

Sherman  now  found  formidable  difficulties  in  his  way.  The  approach  to 
Johnston's  intrcnchments  must  be  made  over  a  rough,  broken,  and  wooded 
country,  and  he  was  engaged '  several  days,  constantly  skirmishing,  in  mak- 
ing disposition  for  pushing  through  them  to  the  railway  east  of  AUatoona 
Pass.  For  this  purpose  McPheraon  was  moved  up  to  Dallas,  and  Thomas's 
troops  were  deployed  against  New  Hope  Church,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
there  were  many  severe  encounters,  while  Schofield  was  dii-ected  to  turn 
and  strike  Johnston's  right.  Garrard's  hoi-semen  were  o{>erating  with 
McPherson,  and  Stonemau's  with  Schofield,  Just  as  General  McPhereon 
was  on  the  point  of  closing  to  the  left  on  General  Thomas,  in  front  of  New 
Hope  Church,  that  Sherman  might  more  easily  and  safely  envelop 
Johnston's  right,  the  Confederates  struck'  him  a  severe  blow  at  ^ 

Dallas.     They  were  repulsed  with  lieavy  loss ;  and  at  about  the  same  time 
Howard,  nearer  the  center,  was  repulsed. 

Sheiinan  now  moved  his  army  to  the  left,  seized  the  roads  leading  to 
AUatoona  Pass  and  Ackworth,  and,  enveloping  the  former  stronghold,  com- 
pelled Johnston  to  evacuate  it.  The  cavalry  of  Garrard  and  Stoneman  were 
poshed  on  to  occupy  it,  and  a  garrison  to  hold  it  was  placed  there.  The 
bridge  over  the  Etowah  was  rebuilt,  the  railway  was  repaired,  and  AUatoona 
was  made  a  secondary  base  of  supplies  for  Sherman's  army. 

On  the  4th  of  June  Johnston  abandoned  his  works  covering  New  Hope 
Church  and  Ackworth,  when  Sherman  advanced '  to  the  latter  ^  ,  , 
place  and  took  possession  of  the  railway.  There,  on  the  8th,  he 
was  joined  by  General  Frank  Blair,  with  two  divisions  of  the  Seventeenth 
Corj)8,  and  the  cavalry  brigade  of  Colonel  Long,  of  Garrard's  division. 
These  re-enforcements  raised  the  number  of  Sherman's  effective  force  nearly 
to  what  it  was  when  he  moved  from  the  Chattanooga  region.'  His  commu- 
nications in  his  rear  being  now  secure,  he  moved  on  to  Big 

.  .  ®       •  .Tune  9, 

Shanty'  where  before  him  arose  the  Twin  Mountain  of  Kene- 

>  B]r  Inews  in  battle  and  in  hntpiuila,  and  tbig  detentlvn  of  di!tiichment«  nl  lieuca,  liumr,  KtngMun,  and 
AllatiHina,  bis  urmjr  vrm  ooiuiderabl/  diminitbed  whan  Im  reaoheU  A.clitvurih. 
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SAW  (Big  and  Little),  with  Lost  and  Piiie  mountains  forming  with  it  %  trito- 
gle,  on  each  of  which  the  Confederates  had  signal-stations.  Batteries  coTerad 
their  summits,  and  thousands  of  men  were  busy  in  the  darlc  forest,  casting  np 
intrenchments  from  base  to  base,  in  a  connected  chain,  in  preparation  for  t 
great  struggle.  Cannon  on  the  summit  of  Great  Kenesaw  completelj  eran- 
manded  the  beautiful  town  of  Marietta.  There  Johnston,  with  the  Chatto- 
hoochee  River  at  his  back,  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  stand.  "The  noma 
was  enchanting,"  said  Sherman,  in  his  report ;  "  too  beautiful  to  be  distnrlwd 
by  the  harsh  clamors  of  war,  but  the  Chattahoochee  lay  beyond,  and  I  had  to 
reach  it." 

Ailer  much  planning  and  maneuvering,  and  drawing  his  lines  close  to 
those  of  the  Confederates,  Sherman  made  disposition  for  breaking  throngli 
those  of  Johnston  between  Kenesaw  and  Pine  mountains.  Hooker  wuoi 
the  right  and  front  of  hia  line,  Howard  on  its  left  and  front,  and  Palmer 
between  it  and  the  railway.  Under  cover  of  a  heavy  cannonade,  the  advaooe 
•  J  isfit  ^^S*"^  '"^  ^^^  14th.*  The  troops  pressed  over  the  rugged  grooad 
with  difficulty,  fighting  at  almost  every  step,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th  they  found  that  the  Confederates  had  abandoned  Pine  Moimtaii, 
and  taken  position  on  their  line  of  intrenchments  between  Kenesaw  and 
Lost  mountains.'  Upon  these  Thomas,  Schofield,  and  McPherson  advanced, 
while  i-ain  was  falling  copiously,  and  on  the  l?th  the  Confederates  abandoned 


MMun  or  ouxT  kjumjiv  i>ouaTAiii.i 


Lost  Mountain,  and  the  long  line  of  works  connecting  it  with  KeMMV. 
Sherman  continued  to  press  them  heavily  at  all  points,  skirmishing  in  ifom 
forests  thatwere  furrowed  by  ravines  and  tangled  with  vines,  and  compdEo^ 


<  At  the  tims  of  tUi  odTODco,  General  Folk,  fonnerlr  ProtMtant  EptMOfi*!  Bt>k<9  ot  tk*  i 
tAalslann,  vu  killed  Instantly,  b7  a  piece  of  shell  which  passed  through  his  body,  Polk,  Jahuton^  ud  I 
yrere  tipoa  the  sumiDU  of  Fine  MouDtsIa  when  the  CBnoonads  Mtamnaed,  reooniiaitsriiig.  Baeiag  th*  (pafk 
Oenerol  Thoinu,  It  Is  said,  ordered  a  shot  to  be  fired  st  them  from  Kaspp's  hatterj.  TUsaMiedAap* 
ntrest  to  n  place  of  aateiy.  Pulk  soon  resppcorod,  when  another  shell  was  flred.  which  exploded  Bear  Itm,^ 
killed  hiin  Instantly.  The  two  shells  were  find  by  a  yniing  man  named  William  AtwcII,  oT  llnhwfnr 
PennsyWnnIa,  attached  to  Knapp's  battery. 

*  This  was  the  a|iprarancc  uf  the  summit  of  Orcat  Kenesaw,  when  the  writer  sketched  it.  In  Usy,  Ml  I> 
the  foreground  Is  seen  the  remains  of  a  Conlederata  batUry  and  aignnl -station.  To  the  left  Is  asaa  Iks  tif ' 
Uttia  Keseaaw.  la  the  distanee,  at  the  center  of  the  pietnre,  rises  Ixiat  Monntoln ;  and  on  the  LjUum  it|Mi 
the  higher  elevation,  ssea  beyond  the  two  large  stones  fn  the  fnregronnd.  Is  Pine  Monntala  or  Koub,  <•  «ti<k 
Oeneml  Polk  was  killed.    A  little  to  the  left  of  Lost  Monntaln  waa  New  Hope  Chnrch. 
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Johnston  to  contract  his  lines  and  take  a  position  of  great  strength,  with 
Kenesaw  as  his  salient.  From  this  lofty  height  he  could  look  down  npoii 
the  enth%  host  of  his  antagonist,  and  his  batteries  could  hnrl  terrible  plung- 
ing shot  and  shelL  llis  right  was  bent  back  so  as  to  cover  Marietta,  and 
his  left  was  behind  Xose  Creek,  in  a  position  to  cover  the  railway  leadii^ 
from  Marietta  to  the  Chattahoochee. 

For  three  weeks,  at  the  period  we  are  considering,  rain  fell  copioasly, 
almost  without  intermission,  drenching  the  contending  armie«,  and  fioodiog 
the  whole  country.  "  During  our  operations  about  Kenesaw,"  said  Sher- 
man, "the  weather  was  villainously  bad,"  the  rain  "rendering  our  narrow, 
wooded  roads,  mere  mud  gullies,  so  that  a  general  movement  would  be 
impossible."  Yet  he  did  not  cease  his  labors,  and  every  hour  his  army 
worked  closer  to  the  lines  of  his  antagonist.  McPherson  watched  Eeoesav, 
and  worked  his  left  forwanL  Thomas,  in  a  sort  of  grand  left  wheel,  Bwnng 
round,  with  hb  left  on  Kenesaw,  touching  McPherson,  while  Schofield  moved 
to  the  south  and  east  along  the  old  Sandtown  road.  Finally,  when  Hooker 
had  considerably  advanced  his  line,  with  Schofield  on  his  right,  General  J. 
B.  Hood,  leading  his  own  corps  and  detachments  from  others,  sallied  oil 

and  attacked  the  Nationals,'  with  the  intention  of  forriug  a  pas- 
'^isst*"    **S®  through  Sherman's  line,  between  Thomas  and  Schofieli 

Although  his  movement  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  be  was 
received  with  a  terrible  return  blow,  which  made  him  recoil  in  great  coufr 
sion,  leaving,  in  his  retreat,  his  killed,  wounded,  and  many  prisoners,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Nationals.  He  had  aimed  his  blow  chiefly  at  the  division  of 
Williams,  of  Hooker's  corps,  and  Hascall's  brigade  of  Schofield's,  in  coo- 
paratively  open  ground.  Those  gallant  troops  so  punished  his  audacity,  that 
Sherman  said  he  could  not  expect  Hood  to  repeat  his  mistake  "after the 
examples  of  Dallas  and  the  Kulp  House."  The  struggle  was  brief  and  taa- 
guinary,  and  is  known  as  The  Battlb  of  the  Kulp  Housb. 

The  repulse  of  Hood  inspirited  the  Nationals.  Taking  advantage  <d 
that  feeling,  Sherman  prepared  to  assaiilt  the  Confederates.  Both  annies 
believed  it  was  not  his  policy  to  assail  fortified  lines,  as  Grant  was  doing 
north  of  Richmond.  They  were  soon  undeceived.  He  regarded  JohnstosV 
left  center  as  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  his  line,  and  on  the  24th  of  Janr 
,-  he  ordered  an  assault  to  be  made  upon  it  there,  on  the  27th,'iFitii 

the  hope  of  breaking  through  it  and  seizing  the  railway  belor 
Marietta,  cut  off  the  Confederate  left  and  center  from  its  liiic  of  retreat,  anl 
then,  by  turning  upon  either  part,  overwhelmn  and  destroy  the  army  of  bis 
antagonist.  The  assault  was  made  at  two  points  south  of  Kenesaw,  and 
was  sadly  disastrous.  The  Nationals  were  repulsed,  with  an  aggregate  kw 
of  about  three  thousand  men,  among  them  General  C.  G.  Harkcr  and  D. 
McCook  killed,  and  many  valuable  ofScers  of  lower  grade  wounded.  TW* 
loss  was  without  compensation,  for  the  injnry  inflicted  upon  the  ConfedenUs. 
who  were  behind  their  breastworks,  was  very  slight.' 


■  Oeneral  Shemun  avowe<3,  In  hl>  report  at  hit  campslgn  from  Chattanooga  to  AtlaBla,  dated  ! 
16,  ISM,  that  hia  object  In  making  thl>  auault  was  tn  pnxluce  a  salntary  moral  effMlOD  Ua  tr«o|i*;  Ibr.W^ 
''an  army,  to  b«  efficient,  most  not  settle  down  to  one  single  mode  of  ollrnse.  .  ,  ,  ,  Failure  as  it  «*•' 
ftir  which  I  assamc  the  entire  responsibility,  1  yot  claim  it  prodaoed  good  fralta,jBalt<leinonatrated  tsG^n' 
Johnston  that  I  would  assault,  and  that  boldl; ;  and  wo  alto  gassed  aod  Mi  (toBBfl  to  cloto  to  tiK  tuaf'* 
parapets,  that  be  eonld  not  show  a  beail  altovc  them." 
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Sherman  knew  that  it  wonld  not  do  for  his  troops  to  rest  long  nnder  the 
laence  of  a  mistake  or  failure,  so  he  at  once  began  a  vigorous  turning 
>veraent,  after  he  had  buried  his  dead  and  cared  for.  his  wounded.  Bchofield 
19  working  strongly  on  the  Confederate  left,  and  McPherson,  having  been 
lieved  by  Garrard's  cavalry  in  front  of  Kenesaw,  was  ordered  to  rapidly 
row  his  whole  force  by  hb  right  down  to  and  threaten  Nickajack  Creek 
d  Turner's  Ferry,  across  the  Chattahoochee  River.     Stoneman  was  directed 

push  on,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  cavalry,  to  the  river  below  Turner's, 
d   thus  seriously  threaten  Johnston's  rear.     The  movement  was  begun  at 
ar  the  evening  of  tlie  2d  of  July,  and  the  intended  effect  was  instanta- 
oas.     Johnston  abandoned  Kenesaw  and  all  his  works  that  night,  and 
lien,  at  dawn,*  Sherman's  skirmishers  stood  on  the  top  of  that 
9untain,  they  saw  the  Confederate  hosts  flying  through   and     '  'j^*" 
:yond  Marietta,  in  hot  haste,  toward  the  Chattahoochee,  in  the 
rection  of  Atlanta.    Thomas's  corps  pressed  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the 
gitives ;    and  between  eight  nnd  nine 
clock  in  the  morning,  Sherman  rode  into 
arietta  just  as  the  cavalry  of  John- 
on's  roar  guard  left  it,  and  made  his 
^ad-quarters  at  the  pleasant  embowered 
ansion  known  as  the  "Morris  House." 
Sherman  expected  to  strike  Johnston 
destructive  if  not  fatal  blow,  while  the 
tter  should   be   crossing    the    Chatta- 
jochee.     For  that  purpose  he  directed 
[cPherson  and  Schofield  to  press  on, 
•OSS  the  Nickajack,  and  attack  the  Con- 
derates  on  flank  and  rear.     But  the  skill- 
d  and  vigilant  Johnston  had  too  quickly 

rovided  for  the  safety  of  his  army  to  ,oeeb  bouse,  MAUBTtA.' 

ivite    such    attack.      He  had  made 'a 

>rced  march  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Chattahootchce  where  the  railway 
rossed  it,  and  there,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  ho  caused  to  bo  con- 
tracted earth-works  of  sufiicient  strength  to  enable  a  detachment  to  keep 
be  pursuers  at  bay  until  a  greater  portion  of  his  array  should  make  the  pas- 
Etge  of  the  river.    He  had  also  an  intrenched  line  at  Smyrna  camp-meeting 
ronnd,  five  miles  from  Marietta.     There  the  pursuing  Thomas  halted,  and 
here  Sherman  overtook  that  army,  paused,  and  considered.     On     ^j.   ^ 
he  following  day*  he  pushed  a  heavy  skirmish  line  forward,  cap- 
ured  the  entire  line  of  Confederate  rifle-pits,  with  some  prisoners,  and  made 
trong  demonstrations  toward  Turner's  Ferry.     That  night  Johnston  aban- 
Loned  his  advanced  works,  and  the  next  morning  hia  whole  army  was  across 
he  Chattahoochee,  excepting  heavy  garrisons  for  the  works  covering  the 
>ridges.    Sherman  promptly  advanced  to  the  river  at  several  uncovered 
>ointB,  but  did^not  deem  it  prudent  to  attack  the  works  of  his  adversary. 
Before  the  patriot  army  now  flowed  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  on  its 

>  Tbl>  wu  ono  of  the  few  places  In  Marietta  spared  hj  the  ravages  of  war.  When  the  writer  sketched  It, 
a  Mar,  UtM,  U  was  oompled  as  a  Iwarilliur-tisasa,  and  was  tba  bead-qurtara  of  Ue  post-cmnmnKler.  It  was 
hen  kno<rn  as  the  ■*  Hant  Hoase,V  Its  occupant  being  E.  J.  Hunt  .     . 
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opposite  Bide  a  host  of  men  were  piling  fortifications,  with  a  determins^n 
to  dispute  the  passt^  of  their  foe.     General  Thomas's  foroo  lay  at  PaiceV 
Ferry,  McPherson's  right  rest«d  on  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nidu^tck, 
and  Schofield  was  in  reserve  on  the  Sandtown  road.     Heavy  skirmi^i^  on 
the  6th  satisfied  Shermaa  that  he  could  gain  no  advantage  by  attacking 
Johnston  in  his  works,  so  he  proceeded  to  turn  him  out  of  them  in  the 
usual  way.    Schofield  was  sent,  in  rapid  march,  to  the  National  left,  and 
quickly  crossed  the  Chattahoochee*  at  Powell's  Ferry,  where  he 
*  ^iml'     surprised  the  guard,  captured  a  gun,  intrenched  himself  on  com- 
manding hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  constructed  » 
pontoon  and  a  trestle  bridge  across  it.     At  the  same  time  General  Garrard 
moved  on  Koswcll,  and  destroyed  factories  there  in  which  cloth  was  miiiii- 
facturcd  for  the  insurgents. 

SchoiioUVs  position  commanded  good  roads  running  eastward,  snd  be 
soon  found  himself  supported  by  Howard,  who  lud  a  pontoon  bridge  at 
Power's  Feny,  two  miles  below,  crossed  over,  and  took  a  commandii^ 
position  on  the  right  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  a  general  movement'  of  Sherman's  forces  from  right  to  left, 
and  thereby  Johnston  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  positioo 
on  each  side  of  the  river.  He  drew  his  entire  army  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  took  position  on  a  new  line  that  covered  Atlanta,  its  left  rvsting 
on  the  Chattahoochee,  and  its  right  on  Peachtrec  Creek.  On  the  10th  o( 
July,  or  sixty-five  days  from  the  time  he  put  his  army  in  motion  southward, 
Sherman  was  master  of  the  country  north  and  west  of  the  river  upon  which 
he  was  resting — of  nearly  one-half  of  Georgia — and  had  accomplished  one  of 
the  major  objects  of  the  campaign,  namely,  the  advancement  of  the  Natiooal 
lines  from  the  Tennessee  to  the  Chattahoochee. 

The  possession  of  Atlanta,  the  key-point  of  military  advantage  in  the  cam- 
paign in  that  region^  was  to  be  the  next  prize  for  which  the  contending  anniei 
were  to  struggle.  It  had  been,  previously,  well  fortified ;  and  now  Jobnstoo'i 
forces  were  employing  their  utmost  skill  and  strength  to  make  that  post  ab- 
solutely impregnable  against  Sherman's  army.  In  that  labor  Johnston  ra 
assiduously  engaged,  when  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of  command.  IV 
Conspirators  at  Richmond  had  become  exceedingly  nervous  because  of  £to^ 
man's  steady  advance  southward,  and  were  dissatisfied  with  Johnstoa'i 
policy,  which  regarded  the  salvation  of  his  army  as  of  more  importance  than 
the  possession  of  posts.  He  well  knew  that  if  his  army,  should  be  destroyed, 
there  could  be  no  hope  indulged  that  another  could  be  raised,  for  the  conn- 
try  was  nearly  exhausted  of  able-bodied  men,  and  therefore  it  was  of  vital 
importance  to  spare  the  troops.  Johnston  had  certainly  done  nobly  m  the 
campaign  with  his  inferior  force;  and  the  energy  with  whidi  he  had  used 
it,  whenever  prudence  would  counsel  vigorous  action,  may  be  inferred  fro« 
the  fiKt  that  when  he  reached  the  defenses  of  Atlanta,  he  had  tost  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  army  with  which  he  left  Dalton.'  Experts  say  that  be  had 
managed  the  campaign  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  for  the  best  interesti  of 
the  Confederacy ;  but  this  fact  th«  reoklees  and  conceited  Da^ia,  and  lu 

>  l>nnwl,tli«0eiiMenl«liMartan,'M7*fhMb«liMtabn<ittt,IM»tii  l(nMnAwiiaaded,u<4,W  *«•!-' 
othfrfMim. 
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incompetent  lieutenant,  Bragg,  could  not  comprehend  or  would-  not  acknowl- 
edge, and  Johnston  was  ordered  to  surrender  the  command  of  the  army  to 
the  more  dashing,  but  less  skillful 
soldier,  General  Hood.  This  was 
done  at  the  time  we  are  considering, 
while  Sherman  was  giving  his  worn 
and  wearied  soldiers  some  rest  on 
the  borders  of  the  Chattahoochee. 
When  Hood,  took  command,  his  army 
numbered  about  fifty-one  thousand 
effective  men,  of  whom  ten  thousand 
were  cavali^. 

The  main  armies  remained  quiet 
in  their  camps  until  the  middle  of 
July.  Meanwhile,  Sherman  was  busy 
in  collecting  stores  at  Allatoona,  Ma- 
rietta, and  Vining's  Station,  between 
the  latter  place  and  the  Chattahoo- 
chee, and  in  taking  mcasurcti  for 
making  and  keeping  his  communications  perfect.  When  this  w^  accom- 
plished, he  was  impelled  forward  by  considerations  which  could  not  be 
.unheeded.  "Atlanta  lay  before  us,"  he  said,  "only  eight  miles  distant, 
and  was  too  important  a  place,  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  to  be  left  undis- 
turbed, with  its  magazines,  stores,  araenals,  workshops,  founderies,  Ac, 
and  more  especially  its  railroads,  which  converge  there  from  the  four  great 
cardinal  points."  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  July,  he  resumed  active  oper- 
ations, by  throwing  Thomas's  army  across  the  Chattahoochee,  close  upon 
Schofield's  right,  M'ith  directions  to  move  forward  by  Bnckland.  Schofield 
was  ordered  to  move  by  Cross  Keys,  at  the  same  time,  and  with  McPherson, 
who  was  on  the  extreme  left,  at  Roswell,  to  march  i-apidly  against  the 
Augusta  railway,  at  some  point  east  of  Decatur,  and  near  Stone  Mountain. 

In  obedience  to  these  orders,  the  whole  army  made  a  right-wheel  move- 
ment, and  closed  in  upon  Atlanta  from  the  northeast.  AlcPher-  ^ 
son  struck  the  railway  seven  miles  east  of  Decatur,  on  the  18th,' 
and  with  Garrard's  cavalry  and  the  infantry  division  of  General  M.  L.  Smith, 
broke  up  about  four  miles  of  the  track.  At  about  the  same  time,  Schofield 
seized  Decatur.  McPhei-son  entered  it  on  the  19th,  when  the  former  marched 
in  the  direction  of  Atlanta.  On  the  same  day  Thomas  crossed  Peachtree 
Creek,  at  several  points,  in  the  face  of  the  Confederate  intrenchments,  skir- 
mishing heavily  at  every  step.  Indeed,  in  all  of  these  forward  movements 
there  were  severe  and  almost  incessant  struggles. 

At  about  this  time  Sherman  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  General 
Rousseau,  with  two  thousand  cavalry.  He  was  in  command  of  the  District 
of  Tennessee,  and  when  Sherman  planned  a  raid  against  the  railway  between 
Atlanta  and  Montgomery,  one  of  Johnston's  chief  channels  of  supplies  for 
his  anny,  he  asked  jjermission  to  lead  the  expedition.  It  was  granted,  and 
when  Johnston  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  and  Sherman  began  maneuvering 
against  Atlanta,  the  latter  telegraphed  orders  to  Rousseau  to  move.  That 
active  officer  instantly  obeyed.    He  left  Decatur,  Alabama,  at  the  head  of 
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well-appointed  cavalry,  on  the  10th,*  pushed  rapidly  southward 
orossed  the  Coosa  at  the  Ten  Islands,  fought  and  defeated  Gene- 
ral Clanton,  and  passing  through  Talladega,  reached  the  railway  twenty-five 
miles  west  of  Opelika  on  the  16th,  and  broke  it  up  to  the  latter  place.  He 
also  destroyed  several  miles  of  the  track  of  branch  railways.  Then,  turning 
northward,  ho  reached  Marietta  on  the  22d,  with  a  loss,  during  the  raid,  of 
only  about  thirty  men. 

On  the  20th,  the  armies  had  all  closed  in,  converging  toward  Atlanta. 
At  about  four  o'clock  that  day,  the  Confederates,  under  Hood,  sallied  swiftly 
from  their  works  in  heavy  force,  and  struck  Hooker's  corps,  Newton's  divi- 
sion of  Howard's  corps,  and  Johnson's  division  of  Palmer's  corps.  The 
blow  was  so  gallantly  received,  and  vigorously  returned,  that  the  assailanU 
were  repulsed  and  driven  back  to  their  intrenchments.  Hooker's  corps 
being  uncovered,  and  on  mostly  open  ground,  suffered  most  severely.  Tbe 
entire  National  loss  in  the  combat  was  fifteen  hundred  men.  Sherman  esti- 
mated Hood's  entire  loss  at  not  less  than  five  thousand  men.  He  left  five 
hundred  dead  on  the  field,  one  thousand  severely  wounded,  many  prisoners, 
and  several  battle-flags. 

The  21st  ,wa3  spent  by  Sherman  in  reconnoitering  the  Confederate  in- 
trenched position  on  the  south  side  of  Peachtree  Creek,  during  which  Brig- 
adier-General L.  Greathouse  (formerly  Colonel  of  the  Forty-Eighth  Ulinois) 

was  Idlled.  On  the  fol-' 
lowing  morning  it  wm 
found  that  the  Confed- 
erates had  abandoned 
tbose  heights,  and  Sher- 
man supposed  that 
movement  to  be  pre- 
liminary to  the  e\-aco- 
ation  of  Atlanta.  With 
that  impression,  the 
troops  pressed  eageriy 
toward  the  town  in 
Hnes  forming  a  narroT- 
ing  semicircle,  when, 
at  an  average  distance 
of  two  nriles  from  the 
Conrt-House,  they 
were  confronted  by  an 
inner  line  of  intrendh 
ments,  much  stronger 
than  the  first,  behind 
which  were  swanning 
the  Confederate  hosts. 
T%iis  line  consisted  of 
well-armed  redoubts, 
connecting     intrench- 


'  TnE  rOKTiriOATIONB  ABOUND   ATtAKIA.' 


>  Thii  shows  the  general  outlines  of  the  fortlfleatloiw  around  Atl<uit«,  cut  up  by  both  jartfe*,  •»  *7 
exisleit  when  Shermsn  departed  from  that  city  on  his  ersnd  march  tnvard  th«  tn. 
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ments,  rifle  trenches,  abati*  and  ehevava^de^/Hae  covering  every  road  con- 
nected with  Atlanta. 

Hood's  policy  was  to  fight  for  positions,  not  to  abandon  them,  as  Sher- 
man discovered,  when,  on  the  22d,*  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 

Jnly    1864. 

with  McPherson  at  its  head,  was  preparing  to  move  against  the 
Confederate  works.  That  array,  describing  in  its  line  of  march  the  arc  of 
a  circle,  rapidly  diminishing  in  radius,  moved  from  Decatur  on  the  direct 
road  to  Atlanta.  Logan's  corps  formed  the  center.  Dodge's  the  right,  and 
Blair's  the  left.  On  the  preyious  night,  the  latter,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
had  driven  the  Confederates  from  a  hill  that  overlooked  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  McPherson  now  made  preparations  for  planting  heavy  batteries 
upon  it,  to  be  supported  by  Dodge's  corps,  which  was  ordered  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  to  make  that  point  a  strong  general  left  flank. 

While,  at  near  noon.  Dodge's  troops  were  making  their  way  along  an  ob- 
sonre  road  in  the  rear  of  Logan,  Sherman,  who  was  at  Howard's  house,  with 
General  Schofield,  some  distance  off,  heard  the  sound  of  battle  on  the  left  and 
rear  of  McPherson's  troops,  first  as  a  mere  sputter  of  musketry,  then  as  volleys, 
and  then  as  the  thunder  of  artillery.  McPherson  had  left  Sherman  only  a  little 
while  before,  for  that  part  of  his  line,  and  the  latter,  who  quickly  comprehended 
the  situation,  felt  sure  that  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  would 
do  all  that  man  could  to  avert  calamity.  Hood  had  made  a  bold  movement, 
and  this  was  the  first  revelation  of  it  He  had  left  a  sufiicient  number  of  troops 
within  his  intrenchments  on  the  front  of  Sherman,  to  hold  them,  and  with 
his  main  body,  led  by  Hardee,  bad  made  a  long  night  march  to  the  left  and 
rear  of  the  Nationals,  and  struck  them  there  a  severe  and  unexpected  blow. 
It  fell  with  heaviest  force  upon  Giles  A.  Smith's  division  of  Blair's  coi-ps, 
and  it  was  received  with  gallantry  and  fortitude.  Alas  I  McPherson  was 
not  there  to  order  the  further  movements  of  the  troops.  He  had  ridden 
fW>m  Sherman  to  Dodge's  moving  column,  when  he  sent  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  staff  and  orderlies  on  various  errands,  and  moved  forward  into  a 
wood,  for  observations,  in  the  rear  of  Smith's  troops.  At  that  moment  Har- 
dee made  his  first  charge.  His  troops  were  pouring  into  a  gap  between 
Dodge  and  Blair ;  and  just  as  McPherson  had  given  an  order  for  a  brigade 
to  move  up  and  fill  that  gap,  a  Confederate  sharp-shooter,  of  the  same  name, 
shot  the  brave  leader  dead.'  His  riderless  and  wounded  horse  made  his  way 
back  to  the  Union  lines,  and  the  body  of  the  hero  was  recovered  during  the  heat 
of  battle,  and  was  sent  in  charge  of  his  personal  staff  back  to  Marietta. 

"The  suddenness  of  this  calamity,"  Creneral  Sherman  afterward  said, 
"would  have  overwhelmed  me  with  grief,  but  the  living  demanded  my  whole 
thoughts.'"  He  ordered  General  John  A.  Logan  to  take  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  hold  the  ground  McPherson  had  chosen,  aftd  espe- 
cially a  hill  which  General  Leggett  had  secured  the  night  before.  At  the  gap, 
into  which  the  charging  Confederates  poured,  Murray's  battery  of  six  guns  was 


>  General  McFlienon  hod  thrown  hlmtelf  flat  on  Us  bone,  and  attempted  tn  fly,  when  Major  MoPheraon, 
of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  the  Confederate  army,  drew  np  hlfl  carbine,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  shot  the  General — 
Oral  Slatemtntto  Un  asMor  by  Mctfor  Char  It  i  W.  Gibim,  rf  Forrat*  cavalry. 

•  Specking  ot  General  MoPheiaoB,  Sherman  aaid :  "  He  wna  a  noble  youth,  uf  striking  personal  appearanre 
[SM  page  ass],  of  the  highest  professional  capacity  and  with  a  heart  abounding  in  kindness,  thatdrew  t»  him 
the  lUfectiona  of  all  men." 
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captured  by  them,  but  Wangelin's  brigade,  obeying  McPherson's  last  oider, 
came  up  in  time  to  check  the  assailants  there.  One  wing  of  Smith's  divi- 
sion was  forced  back,  and  two  more 
guns  were  lost.  Fortunately  for  the 
Nationals,  General  Stewart,  who  wu 
to  attack  Blair  in  front  simnllaneoas- 
ly  with  Hardee's  assault  on  flank  and 
rear,  was  not  up  in  time  to  effint 
much.    ,' 

When  Logan  assumed  coramind, 
the  battle  had  been  general  along  tiie 
whole  line,  and  it  raged  fiercely  for 
several  hours.  The  Nationals  b.id  tiie 
advantage  of  position,  and  inflirteil 
very  heavy  loss  on  the  Confedcntes,' 
who  had  been  unable  to  drive  Blair  and 
Dodge.  The  latter  gave  their  assail- 
TOuti  A.  uMSiK.  *"^8  very  severe  blows  on  their  risht, 

killing  and  wounding  many,  and  rap- 
turing a  considerable  number  of  prisonei-s.  Finally,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after 
noon,  there  was  a  lull  in  tho  contest.  Meanwhile,  Wheeler,  with  his  cavalry, 
finding  no  opposition  on  the  left  of  Shci-man's  army,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  Garrard  and  his  horsemen  at  Covington,  between  Decatnr  and 


Tisw  OK  Ttn  ATLMTA  aATTU-otoinin,' 

Augusta,  engaged  in  destroying  the  railway  there,  attempted  to  captwe 
McPherson's '  wagon-train  at  the  former  town.  But  Colonel  (afterward 
General)  Spi-ague,  in  command  there,  so  skillfully  guarded  the  wagons  that 
he  succeeded  in  sending  all  but  three  of  them  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 

The  lull  in  the  battle  was  brief.  The  Confederates  soon  chained  np  th* 
railway  and  main  Decatur  road,  scattering  an  advanced  regiment  acting  as 
pickets,  and  capturing  its  two  guns  in  battery  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  pinc-trw, 

>  This  ItavlcwnrthomniilntoraNatlnTinlbiittny,  bT-the  side  of  oneof  UieraadileadlD^frmn  kOmmf 
Dccmtar,  which  AU\  gr*-tt  exrctitiim  nn  ihe  8Sd  of  July,  as  It  appeared  wliea  tlie  writer  aketcbed  It,  la  Har,  ISH 
It  waa  In  the  irooda  se«i  In  fiiint  n(  It,  and  not  more  than  eighty  roda  diataat  flma  It,  that  IfePkanea  ■■ 
killed.    Here  waa  the  place  of  aome  of  Uie  heavleat  Bghtlag  In  the  battle  of  Atlanta 
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iised  as  a  signal  station.'  Then  advancing  rapidly,  they  broke  through  the 
Union  line  between  the  divisions  of  Wood  and  Harrow,  of  Logan's  corps, 
posted  on  each  side  the  roads,  and  pushed  back,  in 
much  disorder,  Lightbuni's  brigade,  about  four  hundred 
yards,  to  a  point  held  by  it  the  night  before.  The 
Confederates  took  possession  of  two  important  bat- 
teries, and  held  them,  at  the  point  of  separation  which 
they  had  made  between  the  divisions  of  Wood  and 
Harrow.  Siierman,  who  was  near,  fully  comprehend- 
ing the  im]>ortance  of  the  unity  of  the  army  at  that 
point,  and  of  checking  the  farther  advance  of  the  Con- 
federates, ordered  up  several  of  Schofield's  batteries, 
and  directed  Logan  to  regain  the  ground  just  lost,  at 
any  cost,  while  Wood  was  directed  to  press  forward, 
supported  by  Schofield,  and  recover  the  captured 
guns.  The  orders  were  all  promptly  executed,  Sher- 
man s^d,  "  in  superb  style,  at  times  oor  men  and  the 
enemy  fighting  across  the  narrow  parapet."  At  length 
the  Confederates  gave  way,  and  fell  back  to  thein  de- 
fenses ;  and  so  ended,  in  advantage  to  the  Nationals, 
Thb  Battlb  of  Atlanta,  on  the  22d  of  July.  It  was 
a  sangninary  one,  and  was  much  more  disastrous  in  the 
loss  of  men  to  the  Confederates  than  to  the  Patriots.' 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  '  just  recorded, 
General  Garrard  returned  from  Covington, 
where  he  had  sufficiently  injured  the  Au- 
gusta railway  to  make  it  useless  to  the  Confederates.*  At  the  same 
time  Generals  Thomas  and  Schofield  had  well  closed  up,  and  ITood  was 
firmly  held  behind  liis  inner  line  of  intrenchments.  Considcrirfg  the  situ- 
ation in  all  its  bearings,  Sherman  concluded  to  make  a  flank  movement 
by  his  right,  and  in  the  mean  tfane  to  send  out  the  bulk  of  his  cavalry 
to  raid  on  the  railways  in  Hood's  rear.  He  accordingly  ordered  Stoneman 
to  take  his  own  and  Garrard's  cavalry,  about  five  thousand  in  all,  and  move 
by  the  left  around  Atlanta  to  Macdonough,  while  McCook,  with  his  own, 
and  the  ftesh  cavalry  brought  by  Rousseau  (now  commanded  by  Colonel 
Harrison,  of  the  Eighth  Indiana),  was  to  move  by  the  right  to  Fayetteville, 
and,  sweeping  round,  join  Stoneman  on  the  railway  south  of  Atlanta  lead- 
ing to  Macon,  at  Lovejoy's  Station,  on  the  night  of  the  28th. 

These  bodies  of  mounted   men  moved  simultaneously.     McCook  went 

>  This  station  imft  for  the  pnrposo  of  directing  the  fire  of  the  Natlonnlt  on  the  Confeclcmte  armj,  tb« 
Qonntrr  being  w>  broken  and  wooded  that  the  arttller\^ts  could  not  ct-rtalnly  know  the  position  of  their  foea. 
Lleatenant  Reynolds  was  a;  the  platform  near  the  top  of  tbia  tree,  acting  as  signal  officer  when  the  Confed- 
erates made  the  charge  msntinoed  in  the  text,  and  was  shot  dead  at  hia  post  Thia  tree  was  between  the  railway 
and  the  Decatar  nwd.  and  the  ji-rlter  sketched  it,  in  May,  186(1. 

>  The  total  loss  of  the  nationals  was8,'8S,  of  whom  about  1,000  were  well  prisoners.  Oenetal  Logan  com- 
pnted  the  Confederate  duoil,  nlonc,  at  8,240.  He  delivered  to  Hoo«l,  under  a  flag  of  tmco,  800  dead  bodiea 
and  reported  that  2,200,  by  actual  eonnt,  wore  found  on  the  flel<L  Sherman  esthnated  ]lood*s  entire  loss  on 
the  !1<1  of  July,  "at  full  8,000  men."  Among  the  CoaMeiata  killed  wa*  General  W.  H.  T.  Walker,  of 
Georgia. 

•  Oartard  destroyed  the  railway  bridges  over  the  nieofanhatchee  and  Tellow  rivers,  bnmed  a  train  of 
cfrt  and  2,000  bales  of  Confederate  cotton,  the  depots  of  stores  at  CoTington  and  Conyer's  Station,  and  cap- 
tared  200  men  and  aome  good  horses.    Bis  loss  iraa  mly  two  men. 
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down  the  west  side  of  the  Chattahoochee  to  Rirertown,  where  he  crossed 
the  stream  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  tore  np  the  track  of  the  railway  betveen 
Atlanta  and  West  Point,  near  Palmetto  Station,  and  pushed  on  to  Fayette- 
ville.  There  he  captured  five  hundred  of  Hood's  wagons  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  and  killed  and  carried  away  about  a  thousand  mules.  Pren- 
ing  on,  he  struck  and  destroyed  the  Macon  railway  at  the  appointed  time 
and  place,  but  Stoneman  was  not  there.  McCook  hatl  no  tidings  of  him; 
so,  being  hard '  pressed  by  Wheeler's  cavalry,  he  turned  to  the  southvest 
and  struck  the  West  Point  road  again  at  Newman's  Station.  There  he  wm 
met  by  a  heavy  body  of  infentry  from  Mississippi,  on  its  way  to  assist  Hood 
at  Atlanta.  At  the  same  time  his  rear  was  closely  pressed  by  Confederate 
cavalry,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fight  great  odds.  He  did  so  gallantly, 
and  fought  his  way  out,  but  with  the  loss  of  his  prisoners,  and  five  hundred 
of  his  own  men,  including  Colonel  Harrison,  who  was  made  a  captive. 
■  Stoneman,  in  the  mean  time,  attempting  to  do  too  much,  failed  in  nearij 
all  things.  *  At  the  last  moment  before  leaving,  he  obtained  General  Sh«- 
man's  consent  to  go  farther  afler  striking  the  railway  at  Lovejoy's,  ud 
sweeping  southward,  capture  Macon,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  and  pushing  <m 
to  Andersonville,  release  the  thousands  of  Union  prisoners  then  sofferaig 
horribly  there.  He  had  gone'  but  a  short  distance,  when  he  cut  loose  fivm 
Garrard's  cavalry,  and,  in  disobedience  of  Sherman's  orders,  omitted  to 
co-operate  with  McCook  in  his  movement  upon  the  railway  at  Lovejoy'i 
With  his  own  command,  about  three  thousand  in  number,  he  pressed  directly 
upon  Macon.  There  he  was  met  so  stoutly  by  Confederate  cavalry,  under 
General  Iverson,  that  he  not  only  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  capturing 
Macon,  or  becoming  the  liberator  of  the  prisoners  at  Andersonville,  but  he 
turned  hastily  back,  impelled  by  the  urgent  business  of  trying  to  escape; 
In  so  doing,  he  weakened  his  force  by  dividing  it,  and  instructing  the  three 
brigades  of  which  it  was  composed,  to  seek  safety  by  separate  paths.  Iva- 
son  pressed  closely  upon  the  fugitives.  One  of  the  brigades,  commanded  by 
C'Olonel  Adams,  reached  Atlanta  without*  much  loss.  Another,  under  Colo- 
nel Capron,  was  dispersed  by  a  charge  of  Confederate  cavalry;  and  the 
remainder,  about  one  thousand  strong,  commanded  by  Stoneman  himsel(| 
and  who  had  been  employed  in  checking  Iverson  while  the  others  shoold 
escape,  were  surrounded  by  the  active  Georgian,  and  seven  hundred  of  then 
iiren  made  prisoners.  The  remainder  escaped.  Iverson  had  only  about  five 
hundred  men,  but  deceived  his  antagonist,  with  a  show  of  supterior  forrfc 
Stoneman's  unfortunate  expedition  eost  Sherman  about  one-third  of  his  cav- 
alry, without  any  compensating  advantage.  Garrard,  meanwhile,  had  been 
compelled  to  skirmish  heavily  with  Wheeler's  cavalry,  .near  Flat  Rock, 
where  Stoneman  had  left  him.  Hearing  nothing  from  his  superior,  he 
returned  to  the  army  before  Atlanta. 

Simultaneously  with  the  raids  just  mentioned,  Sherman  began  a  movement 
for  flanking  Hood  out  of  Atlanta.    Some  important  dhanges  in  the 

^mJ'     commands  ofhis  army  had  just  been  made.'    By  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, O.  O.  Howard '  was  made  the  successor  of  McPherson  in  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.   This  preference  was  regarded  by  Gen- 
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ral  Hookerasadisparagementof  himself,  and  he  resigned  the  command  of  the 
i'wentieth  Corps,  which  was  assigned,  to  General  H.  W.  Slocum.  The  latter 
cas  then  at  Yicksburg,  and  the  corps  was  .ably  bandied  by  General  A.  S. 
Villiams,  until  the  arrival  of  his  snperior.  General  Palmer  resigned  the 
ommand  of  the  Four-  , 
i?enth  Array  Corps,'  and  ism. 
.'as   sacceeded'  by   that 

, ,.  ,         '  •August  22. 

me  soldier  and  most  usc- 
al  officer.  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis. 
^he  latter  at  once  announced  as  his 
hief-of-stafl^  Colonel  A.  C.  McClurg, 
n  active  young  officer  of  the  West, 
>-ho  had  been  the  adjutant-general  of 
he  Fourteenth  Corps  since  soon  after 
he  battle  of  .Missionaries'  Ridge,  in 
rhich  he  was  distinguished.    General 
).  S.  Stanley  succeeded' 
Jeneral  Howard  as  com- 
aander  of  the  Fourth  Corps. 

Sherman '  began  his  new  flanking 
aov.ement  by  shifting  '  the 


'JuljrSt. 


'July«. 


H.   W.  tLOOOM. 


Vrmy   of  the    Tennessee 

i-om  his  extreme  left  on  the  Decatur  road,  to  his  extreme  right  on  Proctor's 

Jreek.    General  Howard  had  the  chief  supervision  of  the  movement,  which 

vas  made  en  echelon.    Dodge's  corps  was  on  the  left  nearest  the  Confeder- 

itea.     Blair's  was  to  come  up  on  its 

ight,  and  Logan's  on  Blair's  right, 

-efused  as  a  flank.    By  ten  o'clock  on 

he  morning  of  the  28th,  the  army 

iiras  in  position.     The  vigilant  Hood 

tad  penetrated  Sherman's  design,  but 

lot  until  the  change  of  the  position 

)f  the  Army  cf  the  Tennessee  was 

substantially   effected,  and   the   men 

HTcre   casting    up    rude   breastwbrks 

ilong  their  hew  front. 

Hood  acted  promptly  on  his  dis- 
jovery.  Under  cover  of  an  artillery 
Sre,  he  moved  out  from 
lis  works,'  on  the  Bell's 
Ferry  road,  west  of  Atlanta,  with  a 
larger  portion  of  his  army,  led  by 
Hardee  and  S.  D.  Lee,'  with  the  expectation  of  finding  Howard's  forces  in 
some  confiision,  on  account  of  their  shifting  movements.  He  was  mistaken, 
!ind  disastrous  consequences  followed  his  misapprehension.  His  heavy 
masses  were  thrown  swiftly  against  Logan's  corps,  on  Howard's  right, 


•JnlySa 


nmmoif  c.  ditis. 


*  WhPD  Hood  took  command  of  the  *rmy^  his  enrpa  wu  placed  ih  ehaiiKe  of  General  S.  1>.  Lee,  an  espert- 
moed  officer,  who  had  perftinned  maeb  lervioe  In  Tenneaaee. 
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which  was  posted  on  a  wooded  ridge,  with  open  fields  sloping  irom  its 
front.  That  gallant  leader  was  well  prepared  for  battle,  and  the  assailanU 
were  met  by  a  fire  that  made  feai-ftil  havoc  in  their  ranks.  They  recoiled; 
but  with  amazing  gallantry  and  fortitude  they  returned  to  the  attack  .igan 
and  again,  and  the  battle  raged  furiously,  from  noon  until  nearly  four  o'clock 
in  tlie  afternoon,  when  the  smitten  columns  refused  to  fight  longer.  They 
suddenly  retired  to  their  intrenchments,  leaving  sevei-al  hundred  of  th«r 
comrades  dead  on  the  field.  Hood's  entire  loss  in  this  desperate  conflict 
was  about  five  thousand  men.  That  of  the  Nationals  did  not  exceed  six 
hundred.'  So  ended  llie  second  Battle  op  Atlanta.'  The  conflict  was  so 
disastrous  to  the  persons,  and  so  demoralizing  to  the  spirit,  of  the  Confede^ 
ate  army,  that  Hood  thereafter  was  constrained  to  imitate,  in  a  degree,  the 
caution  of  Johnston. 

Sherman  was  near  the  scene  of  the  conflict  on  the  28th,'  and  was 

° ''  busy  in  extending  his  right.     For  this  purpose  he  brought  down 

Schofield's  Army  "of  the  Ohio  •  and  the  Fourteenth  Corps  to  Howard's 
right,  and  stretched  an  intrenclied  line  nearly  to  East  Point,  the  junction 
of  two  railways,  over  which  came  the  chief  supplies  for  Atlanta  and  Hood'j 
army.  The  latter  extended  a  parallel  line  of  works ;  and  with  great  impatience 
of  spirit.  Hood  acted  on  the  defensive  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  while  obvious 
dangei-s  were  gathering  thick  around  him.  Sherman's  long  range  guns  shelled 
Atlanta;  and  kindled  destructive  fires  in  the  city ;  yet  its  defenders  kept 
quiet  within  the  intrenchments.  At  length,  taking  counsel  of  his  impnlses 
rather  than  of  his  judgment,  and  seemingly  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  wasted  nearly  one-half  of  his  infantry  in  rash  acts.  Hood  sent  ont 
Wheeler,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  cavalry,  to  capture  supplies,  born 
bridges,  and  break  up  railways  in  the  rear  of  Shennan's  army,  with  a  hope 
of  depriving  him  of  subsistence. 

Wheeler  moved  swiftly  with  about  eight  thousand  horsemen.  He  stmd 
and  broke  the  railway  at  Calhoun,  captured  nine  hundred  beeves  in  that 
vicinity,  and  seriously  menaced  the  depot  at  AUatoona.  This  was  jnstat 
the  time  when  Sherman  had  issued  an  order '  for  a  grand  move- 
ment of  his  army  upon  the  West  Point  and  Macon  railway,  for 
the  purpose  of  flanking  Hood  out  of  Atlanta.  The  first  named  road  w»s 
to  be  struck  at  Fairbom  Station,  and  the  other  at  near  Jonesboro',  some 
twenty  miles  south  of  Atlanta.  When  he  heard  of  Wheeler's  raid  he 
was  rejoiced.  "  I  could  have  asked  nothing  better,"  he  said,  "  for  I  h»d 
provided  well  against  such  a  contingency,  and  this  detachment  left  rac  snpc- 

'  Logan  cstlmnted  Hood's  loss  nt  a  mnch  greater  nnmber.  The  ConMerate  leader  said  <t  was  onljr  VM 
But  he  left  642  dead  on  the  Held,  which  were  counted  by  the  Union  borial  parties,  nnd  theie  arere  b«  lU 
.Making  allowance  for  the  usual  proportion  of  the  wounded  and  missing  to  the  killed,  would  make  Hood's  iom 
about  8,000.  Logan  reported  that  he  captured  nearly  2,000  mnskets,  and  took  S9S  prisoners,  uf  wboni  IS  'ot 
wounded. 

•  Shennon  ordered  General  Davis's  division,  of  the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  to  move  rtmnd  tswird  £■* 
Point,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  battle,  to  fall  upon  Hood's  flank  and  rear.  These  troops  were  dtrliTwl  in  oaaic- 
qnenea  of  misinformation  given  by  defective  maps  concerning  r9ads,  knd  did  not  participate  In  the  artlsfc 
Sherman  said  in  his  re|>ort :  "  Had  General  Davis's  division  come  up  on  the  Beirs  Ferry  mad,  as  I  cakalateA 
at  any  time  before  fi>ur  o'clock,  what  was  simply  a  complete  repulse  would  have  been  a  disastroos  r«mt  le  tte 
enemy.  Bat  I  cannot  attribute  the  fkilnre  to  want  of  energy  or  intelligenee,  and  mnst  charge  it,  like  iMf 
other  things  in  this  CAmfinlgn.  to  the  peculiar  tangled  nature  of  the  foreats,  and  the  absence  of  mads  that  veaU 
admit  the  rapid  movement  of  troops."  Only  these  persons  who  have  traveled  In  that  r^lon  can  fally  vim- 
stand  the  slgnidcaoce  of  this  statement. 
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nor  to  the  enemy  in  cavalry.  I  Buspended  the  execution  of  my  orders  for 
the  time  being,  and  directed  Gteneral  Kilpatrick  to  make  up  a  well  appointed 
force  of  five  thousand  cavalry,  and  to  move  from  his  camp  about  Sandtown, 
during  the  night  of  the  18th,  to  the  "West  Point  road,  and  break  it  good 
near  Fairbom ;  then  to  proceed  across  to  the  Macon  road  and  tear  it  up 
thoroughly ;  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  enemy's  infantry,  but  to  attack 
any  cavalry  he  could  find."  '  Sherman  hoped  this  expedition  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  the  contemplated  grand  movement  of  the  army,  and  leave 
him  in  better  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  result    ■ 

Kilpatrick  made  the  prescribed  movement  with  sti-ict  fidelity  to  orders. 
When  he  reached  the  Macon  road,  a  little  above  Jonesboro',  he  was  con- 
fronted by  Ross's  cavalry.  These  he  routed,  and  drove  through  Jonesboro', 
when  he  began  tearing  up  the  track  and  destroying  other  of  the  railway 
property.  He  had  done  but  little  mischief,  when  a  brigade  qf  infantry  and 
some  cavalry  came  up  from  the  south,  and  compelled  him  to  desist  and  fly. 
Making  a  circuit  eastward,  ho  again  struck  the  road  at  Lovejoy's,  below 
Jonesboro',  where  be  was  met  by  a  large  force.  Through  the  opposing  cav- 
alry line  he  dashed,  'capturing  and  destroying  a  four-gnn  battery,  excepting 
a  single  piece  that  he  took  with  him,  and  securing  and  carrying  .  . 
away  seventy  prisoners.  Sweepmg  around  eastward  again,  he 
reached  Decatur  on  the  22d,*  and  on  the  same  day  proceeded  to  Sherman's 
head-quartere. 

Kilpatrick  declared  that  he  had  so  much  damaged  the  Macon  railway, 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  the  Confederates  for  ten  days.  But  Sherman  was 
not  satisfied  that  the  expedition  would  produce  the  desired  result,  so  ho 
renewed  his  order  for  a  movement  of  the  whole  army.  The  siege  of  Atlanta 
w'as  raised  on  the  night  of  the  2Sth,  and  all  munitions  of  war,  supplies,  and 
the  sick  and  ivounded  men,  were  sent  to  Sherman's  intrenched  position  on 
the  Chattahoochee,  whither  the  Twentieth  Corps  (General  Slocum's)  marched 
for  their  protection.  In  the  grand  movement  that  followed,  the  Fourth 
Corps  (Stanley's)  was  on  the  extreme  left,  nearest  the  enemy.  The  Army 
of.  the  Tennessee  (Howard's)  drew  out  and  moved  rapidly  in  a  circuit  to  the 
West  Point  road  at  Fairbom,  where  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  (Thomas's) 
came  into  position  just  above  Howard's  at  Red  Oak,  and  the  Ai-my  of  the 
Ohio  (Schofield's)  closed  in  upon  Thomas's  left,  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  strong  Confederate  works  covering  the  junction  of  the  roads  at  East 
Point  So  quietly,  secretly,  and  quickly,  were  these  movements  performed, 
that  Hood  was  not  informed  of  them  until  Sherman  was  thoroughly  at 
work*  destroying  the  West  Point  i-ailway  over  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles.*    To  that  business  the  Union  commander  devoted 

■  Q«n«nl  Shennan'a  ofBoUl  report,  S«ptcinber  15,  ISM. 

s  "  Twelve  aovl  one-half  miles  were  drstroyefl,  the  tics  burned,  onit  the  Iron  nils  hi-oted  and  tortured  by  the 
atmoat  Infcenuity  of  <»ld  baodA  at  the  work.  Several  cuts  were  filled  up  with  the  trunks  of  trees,  with  logs,  rock 
•ad  earth,  intermingled  with  loaded  shells,  prepared  as  torpedoeh  to  explode  In  the  case  of  an  attempt  to  clear 
them  onf— Sherman's  Keport. 

In  an  Interesting  narrativeof  the  senrtoes  of  the  First  District  of  Golambta  Caralry,  while  it  was  in  the 
dirislon  of  General  Kantz,  kindly  furnished  me  by  Colonel  D.  8.  Curtiss,  a  member  of  that  regiment,  and  the 
most  consplcDons  lender  of  charges  npon  railways  In  the  bnslness  of  destroying  them,  >  vivid  account  is  given 
of  the  methods  employed  In  effectaally  mining  the  roods.  In  his  aMnunt  of  Kaati's  raid  from  Bermuda  Hnn- 
drod.  by  way  of  Chesterfield  Oonrt-House  [see  page  828],  Colonel  Curttss  says,  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  ■ 
railway  track :  "  It  was  don*  by  datailing  the  men,  dlsmoaDted,  along  the  track,  with  IcTera,  who  IIAed  It  up. 
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only  one  day;  and  on  the  29th  he  threw  hia  anny  forward  to  the 
Macon  road.  Schofield  moved  cautiously,  because  be  was  nearest  Atlanta, 
and  reached  the  road  at  Rough  and  Ready  Station,  ten  miles  from  that  city. 
Thomas  struck  it  at  Couch's,  and  Howard,  crossing  the  Flint  River  half  a 
mile  from  Jonesboro',  approached  it  at  that  point.  He  encountered  strong 
and  entirely  unexpected  opposition,  while  Schofield  felt  none.  The  reason 
was  that  Hood,  on  account  of  Kilpatrick's  r^d,  had  divided  his  army,  and 
sent  one  half  of  it  to  Jonesboro',  under  Hardee,  and  witir  the  remainder  he 
held  the  defenses  of  Atlanta,  and  was  too  weak  to  attempt  to  strike  Scho- 
field under  the  vigilant  eye  of  Slocum. 

Howard  fought  gallantly  at  the  passive  of  the  Flint,  and  on  the  foUov- 
ing  morning '  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  very  formida- 
*  *il«4 ''    ^^®  antagonist.     Placing  his  army  in  battle  order,  with  the  Fif- 
teenth (Blair's)  Corps  in  the  center,  and  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth on  its  flanks,  while  the  men,  as  usual,  cast  up  rude  breastworiu  in 
front,  he  awaited  an  expected  attack.     It  came  very  soon,  for  Hardee,  hop- 
ing to  crush  Howard  before  he  could  receive  re-enforoements,  threw  upon 
him,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  weight  of  his  own  and  Lee's  colnnon.    He 
failed  to  effect  his  purpose.    The  Nationals  thus  attacked  were  veteraut, 
and  had  faced  equal  danger  on  many  a  field.    For  two  hours  there  was  a 
desperate  strife  for  victory.     It  was  won  by  Howard.     Hardee  recoiled,  and 
in  his  haste  to  escape  destruction,  left  four  hundred  of  his  dead  on  the  field, 
and  three  hundred  of  his  badly  wounded  in  Jonesboro'.     Hardee's  entire 
loss  was  estimated  at  twenty-five  hundred  men.     Howard's  was  about  five 
hundred. 

At  the  time  of  this  encounter,  Sherman  was  at  Couch's,  where  Thomv 
was  destroying  the  railway.  The  noise  of  battle,  in  the  voices  of  great  gotiK, 
caused  the  chief  to  order  both  Thomas  and  Schofield  to  the  assistance  of 
Howard.  At  the  same  time  Kilpatrick  was  sent  down  the  west  bank  of  the 
Flint  to  strike  the  railway  below  Jonesboro',  and  Grarrard  was  left  at  Couch's 
to  scout  the  country  in  the  direction  of  Atlanta.  Davis's  corps,  of  Thomas's 
army,  very  soon  touched  the  left  of  Howard's  forces,  and  relieved  Blair's 
(Fifteenth)  corps,  which  was  disposed  so  as  to  connect  with  Kil- 

"*"'  '  Patrick's  horsemen.  By  four  o'clock  in  the  aft«moon,*  all  was  id 
readiness  for  an  advance,  when  Davis  charged,  and  almost  instantly  carried 
the  Confederate  line  of  works  covering  Jonesboro'  on  the  north,  and  captured 
General  Govan  and  a  greater  portion  of  his  brigade,  and  a  fonr^gun  battery. 
Stanley  and  Schofield,  who  had  been  ordered  forward,  did  not  arrive  until 
it  was  too  late  to  make  another  chaise  that  evening,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  country.  In  the  morning  there  was  no  foe  on-  their  frovX. 
Hardee  had  fled,  and  so  ended  The  Batils  of  Jonbsboro'. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning*  sounds  like  the  low  be^ 

''    ■      lowing  of  distant  thunder  reached  the  ears  of  Sherman  from 

the  north.     He  was  a  little  puzzled.     Surely  Slocum  had  not  ventured  to 

All  tn«Ted  anilbrmly  tt  the  word  of  aomnuiHl,  turning  over  long  tpaees,  like  nnrd  or  land-Ammrt.  Thf  i—A- 
tng  the  ties  looae  from  the  mIIv  the  formn  were  piled  up,  tho  latter  laid  npoa  them,  hhI  *  flte  kindled  n4<t, 
which,  burning  away,  aiion  caused  the  ralla  to  bend  so  badly  as  to  be  onflt  for  use.  In  tfala  way  maay  nllM 
were  qalekly  destmye<l,  nt  Tsrloas  plaocs,  on  oar  march."  When  thora  was  tlmei,  Uie  beatetl  rails  wtR  ksit 
•rooDd  tr««i,*iMi  some  wen  twisted  Into  what  thentders  called  "Jeff  D*tls's  neek-Oei,'*  m  —n  oa  pifsM 
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attack  the  strong  defenses  of  Atlanta  with  only  the  Twentieth  Corps.  Hood 
must  be  blowing  up  his  magazines  preparatory  to  his  flight  from  that  city. 
With  this  impression,  Sherman  ordered  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  Hardee.     He 


BATTtK-OIUDIlD  irlAB  JOHCBBOBO'.' 

was  found  at  Lovejoy's,  not  far  distant,  strongly  intrenched,  with  the  Wal- 
nut Creek  and  Flint  River  on  his  flanks.  While  Sherman  was  preparing 
with  deliberation  to  dislodge  him,  rumors  reached  that  leader  that  Hood 
was,  indeed,  evacuating  Atlanta.  The  tinith  was  given  him  on  the  4th  by  a 
courier  from  Slocura,  and  revealed  the  fact  that  his  advereary,  outgen- 
eraled, and  overwhelmed  with  peiplexity,  had  blpwn  up  his  magazines  and 
seven  trains  of  cars,  destroyed  the  founderies  and  workshops  in  Atlanta,  and 
fled ;  Stewart's  corps  hastening  in  the  direction  of  Macdonuugh,  while  the 
demoralized  militia  were  marched  to  Covington.  Slocum  had  entered  the 
city  unopposed,  on  the  morning  after  Hood  left*  it,  and  was  hold- 
ing it  as  a  conqueror.  Hardee's  forces  now  became  an  object  of  '  ^^  *■ 
secondary  consideration  to  Sherman,  and  he  turned  the  faces  of 
his  troops  northward.  On  the  8th  they  were  all  encamped  around  Atlanta, 
Howard  in  the  direction  of  West  Point,  and  Schofield  near  Decatur.  The 
commander-in-chief  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  fine  brick  mansion  of 
Judge  Lyon,  not  far  from  the  Court-house,  and  prepared  to  give  his  army 
needed  rest.  Atlanta,  one  of  the  chief  objectives  of  the  campaign,  was 
won,  and  by  the  victory  an  irreparable  injury  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Con- 
federates, in  the  loss  of  an  immense  amount  of  materials  of  war,  as  well  as 
of  prestige.*    Yet  the  Co/ifederate  army,  shattered,  it  is  true,  but  still  for- 

>  TbiB  1b  ft  view  of  the  portion  of  the  bettle-ground  near  .Tonesboro'.  where  the  Confederate  works  crossed 
Use  railway  and  the  common  highway,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Tillage,  and  gi  As  the  appearance  of  the 
place  when  the  writer  sketched  it.  late  in  May,  186G, 

'  The  losses  of  the  Confedenucs  duriii);  this  campaign,  down  to  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  wns  estimated  as 
follows:— In  skirmishing  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  8,000;  Battle  of  Besaca,  2,B00;  battles  around  Dallas, 
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•Stpt.2, 
1864. 

noitering 


midable,  was  in  the  field,  and  Sherman  saw  clearly  that  a  difficalt  prob- 
lem lay  before  him,  all  imsolved. 

When  Genera]  Slocum  was  satisfied 
that  Hood  had  abandoned 
Atlanta,  he  sent  out,  at 
dawn,'  a  strong  recou- 
columii  in  that  direcuoi. 
It  encountered  no  opposition,  and  en- 
tered the  city — much  of  which  vat 
reduced  to  a  smoking  ruin  by  nood'i 
incendiary  fires — at  9  o'clock,  when 
it  was  met  by  Mayor  Calhoun,  who 
formally  sun-endered  the  place.  Geo- 
eral  Ward's,  division  th^  marched 
in,  with  drums  beating  and  colon 
flying,  and  the  National  flag  vas  ao- 
furled  over  the  Court-house.'  Two  days  afterward,  General  Sherman,  s»ti«- 
fied  that  the  demands  of  the  service  required  that  the  city  should,  for 
awhile^  be  appropriated  exclusively  for  military  purposes,  isoed 
an  order'  for  the  remoVal  of  all  citizens,  excepting  those  in  the 
employment  of  the  Government.'  He  proposed  to  General  Hood,  then 
encamped  at  Lovejoy's,  a  truce  of  ten  days^for  the  purpose  of  executingthe 
order.  The  latter  acceded  to  the  proposition,  and  offered  to  give  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power  for  expediting  the  business,  at  the  same  time  protest- 
ing against  the  measure  "  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  humanity." '    The  ciTiI 


BnKSMAM*B   IIEAD-UUABTBES  in  ATLANTA. 


>  Sept  4 


8,S00 ;  Battle  of  KeneSBw  Moantain,  1,000 ;  bnttles  of  Jnly  Vt.  it.  Bud  S3,  nwr  Atlanta,  2S.500 ;  other  c 
around  AtUnta,  1,1)00;  and  bittlea  near  Jonesboru'.  5,000 ;  toul,  41,00a    Thej  Imt  more  thu  tireatj  gaari 
officers,  and  nearly  fitty  pieces  of  cannon  (of  which  8  were  64-ponndersX  and  fail  SA,000  small-amu. 

The  losses  of  the  Nationals  during  the  campaign  were  estimated  as  follows: — In  skirmishing  fVnia  Ctitti- 
noogn  to  Resac.n,  1,200;  Battle  of  Resacn,  4,600;  skirmishing  hma  Resaca  to  Allatoana.  500;  baitiss  awiJ 
Dallas,  8,000;  Buttle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Juljr  j7,  3,000;  other  contests  around  Keneimw,  4,S00;  iklniilM^ 
between  the  Kenesaw  and  the  Chattahoochee.  1.000:  battles  of  July  30,  22,  and  23,  near  Atlanta,  tSM;  itir- 
mishing  afterward,  8,000 ;  battles  near  Jonesboro',  1.500 ;  in  cavalry  raida,  2,000;  total,  80.40a  TbeNuimii 
also  lost  Afteon  cannon,  ten  of  them  in  the  severe  battle  of  the  22d  of  Jal.v.  Notwitlistanding  Sberaoa  IM 
nearly  one-third  of  his  army,  re-enforoements  had  been  so  judiciously  given,  that  on  hla  arrival  at  Ailaais  ke 
maintained  his  original  strength  in  men. 

>  On  the  day  of  the  eracaation  of  Atlanta  [September  2],  the  telegraph  gave  iDfomution  of  the  hettstki 
Government,  whereupon  the  Presith-nt,  on  the  same  day,  publicly  tendered  the  thanl^s  of  the  nation  to  Qesml 
Sherman,  "and  the  gallant  olBcei-s  ond  soldiers  nnder  his  onmrnand."  Orders  were  Issued  forth*  IHaf"' 
National  salntes  at  the  principal  arsenals,  and  the  11th  day  of  September  was  designated  as  one  fvoffniaf 
solemn  national  tnanlcsgiving  "  for  the  signal  success  of  General  Sherman  In  Georgia,  and  of  Adminl  Fkni|* 
at  Mobile.**  The  services  of  the  latter  will  be  narrated  presently.  On  the  8th  General  Sherman  Issacd  a  itbrlif 
oongrstulatory  address  to  kis  army,  telling  them  of  the  thanks  tbey  had  received  IW>m  ilw  nation,  nenutiig  lk> 
exploits,  and  assuring  them  that  if  they  continued  faithful,  it  required  "no  prophet  to  foretell  that  oar  CMBtt? 
will.  In  time,  emerge  fi-om  this  war,  purified  by  the  flres  of  war,  and  worthy  its  great  founder,  Wastainctoa.* 

*  This  order  directed  the  IhmilleB,  whose  representatlTeB  were  In  the  Confederate  service,  or  wbo  kad  (■• 
south,  to  leave  the  city  within  five  days.  The  citizens  from  the  North,  not  having  permlaaion  to  rrmiia,  «m 
ordered  to  leave  within  the  same  period,  under  penalty  of  Imprisonment  And  all  masculine  resldeils  rf 
the  dty  were  required  to  register  their  names  with  the  Provost-Marshal  within  Are  daja,  and  reoeivs  asthsrl^ 
to  remain,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment  • 

«  "  And  now,  sir,"  said  Hood, ."  permit  mc  to  say  that  the  nnpreeedeated  measure  you  propose  tnoma'A 
In  studied  and  Ingenious  cruelty,  nil  acts  ever  before  brought  to  my  attonUon  In  tb«  dark  history  <it  vii.  I> 
the  name  of  Gml  and  humanity  I  protest,  believing  that  you  will  And  yon  arc  expelling  from  their  booMiis' 
firesides  the  wives  and  children  of  a  brave  people." 

To  this  Sherman  replied.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that  General  Johnston  had  removed  fiunllies  all  tit  ••? 
from  Dnlton  down.  **  You,  yourself;"  he  said,  "burned  dwelling-houses  along  your  parapet;  and  1  bars  um 
to-day  fifty  houses  that  you  have  rendered  iminhabitablc  because  they  stood  In  the  way  of  your  forts  and  aea 
After  declaring  that  It  was  a  kindness  to  remove  women  and  children  fivm  a  vortex  of  war.  and  that  a  *knn 
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authorities  of  Atlanta  made  an  appeal  to  Sherman  to  revoke  or  modify  his 
order,'  He  refused  to  do  so,  but  caused  it  to  be  executed  with  all  the  ten- 
derness and  consideration  it  was  possible  for  him  to  exercise.' 

While  Sherman  was  resting  his  army  at  Atlanta,  Hood,  who  was  joined 
by  Hardee,  near  Jonesboro',  and  was  otherwise  re-enforced,  flanked  Sherman's 
right,  crossed  the  Chattahoochee,  and  made  a  formidable  raid  upon  his  com- 
munications.' In  the  mean  time,  Wheeler,  who,-a3  we  have  seen,  had  struck 
the  railway  at  Calhoun,*  had  swept  around  so  as  to  avoid  the  National  forces 

people  '^  should  have  scorned  tu  leave  them  there  to  the  tnercj  of  such  '*rnde  barbarians''*  aa  Hood  represented 
the  Patriot  aruiy  to  be,  Sherman  sold  :— 

**1q  the  name  of  coramon  sense  I  ask  70a  not  to  appeal  to  a  Just  God  in  such  a  sacrilegious  manner— joa, 
who.  in  the  midst  of  peace  anj  prosperity,  have  plunged  a  nation  into  clril  war — *  dark  and  cruel  war  ;*  who 
dared  us  to  battle ;  who  insulted  »ur  flag;  seized  our  arsenals  and  forts  that  were  left  In  the  honorable  custody 
of  a  peaecfhl  ordnance  sergeant ;  seized  and  made  prisoners  of  war  the  very  garrisons  sent  to  protect  your  peo' 
pic  against  negroes  and  Indians,  Img  before  any  overt  act  by^the  (to  you)  'hateful  Lincoln  Government:* 
tried  to  force  Kentucky  and  Misftiurf  Into  rebellion  In  spite  of  themselves:  Cslsifled  the  vute  of  Ltmislana; 
turned  loose  your  privateers  to  plunder  unarmed  ships ;'  expelled  Union  families  by  the  thousand ;  burned  their 
houses,  and  declared  by  act  of  'Cnnm'ess*  the  confiscation  of  all  debts  due  Northern  men  fur  goo<l9  had  and 
received.  Po  not  talk  thns  to  one  who  has  so^n  these  things,  and  will  this  day  make  as  much  sacriflce  for  the 
pettoe  and  honor  of  the  Sontb,  as  the  best  bom  Smilhemer  amoi^  you.  If  we  mast  be  enemies,  let  us  be  men, 
and  fight  It  out  as  we  pH>;H»se  to-day,  and  not  deal  in  such  hy|M>crlt1caI  appeals  to  G»d  and  hunmnily.  Go<l 
will  Judge  me  in  good  time,  ond  be  will  pronounce  whether  It  be  more  humane  to  fight  with  a  town  fall  of 
women,  and  the  fiunllles  of  a  *  brave  people  *  at  out  backs,  or  to  remove  them  in  time  to  places  of  safety  among 
tfaelr  own  friends  and  people.**    Hood  received  this, terrible  rebuke  In  silence. 

>  They  drew  a  dreadfhl  picture  of  war,  ami  the  sufferings  that  must  be  endured  In  the  removal  of  the  dtl' 
sens  fh>m  Atlanta.  Sherman  replied,  nssuring  them  that  they  conld  not  qualify  war  In  harsher  terms  than  he 
would,  and  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  those  who  made  the  war  to  have  peace,  by  submission  tu  the  rightful 
authority  'if  the  Goremment  they  had  wickedly  assailed.  The  Government,  he  said,  was  resolved  to  put  down 
the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms.  To  secure  peace,  rebels  must  stop  war.  "^Chice  admit  the  Union,**  be  said, 
**once  more  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Notional  Government,  and  instead  of  devoting  your  houses,  and 

.  atreets.  and  roads,  to .  the  dread  uses  of  war,  I,  and  this  army,  become  at  once  your  protectors  and  supporters, 
•hteldlngyonfromdanger,  let  it  comefrom  what  quarter  It  may."  The  otvll  authorities  of  Atlanta  made  no 
farther  appeals. 

*  No  distinction  was  made  between  the  families  of  the  friends  or  foes  of  the  Government,  In  Airninhing 
means  for  transportation.  Those  who  preferred  to  g«  south  nombered  444  fiMnilteB.  with  an  aggregate  of  3,085 
•oals.  These  were  transported  in  wagons,  at  the  National  expense,  with  furniture  and  clothrs  averaging  1,6M 
pounds  for  each  family,  to  Rough  and  Ready,  ten  miles  from  Atlanta,  while  those  whti  preffrved  to  go  North 
wore  taken  at  the*  Government  cost  by  railway  to  Chatumwsa.    So  humanely  woa the  righteous 

act  performed,  tbat  General  Hood,  through  Major  Cliin,  of  his  staff,  tendered  tu  Generil  Sber-      '  Sept.  31. 

man,*  through  Colonel  Warner,  of  his  staff,  his  acknowlvdgments  in  writing  of  the  uniform 

conrtesy  which  the  Confederate  General  and  Ms  people  had  received  on  all  occasions,  in  connection  with  th* 

rcmoTol. 

>  It  was  at  about  this  time  that  Jefferson  Davis  hastened  from  Richmond  to  Georgia  to  view  the  sltuattoD, 
and  In  a  speech  at  Macon,  on  the  28d  of  September,  he  Miked  to  them  with  the  air  of  a  Dic&tor,  as  he  tried  to 
be,  using  the  personal  pronoun  as  freely  as  an  autocrat  lie  was  much  disturbed  by  the  condition  of  affairs  tn 
that  region,  and  the  evident  distrust  of  himself  by  the  people;  and,  while  admitting  thnt  grent  diKuKtcrs  had 
l>eftiilen  the  cause  of  the  Oonsplmtors — that  he  met  them  as  **fi-iends  drawn  together  in  atirei-sity,**  he 
endeavored  to  feed  their  hopes  upon  the  husks  of  promises  of  great  disasters  that  were  to  bofall  shui  man.  He 
spoke  of  the  disgrace  because  of  Johnston*s  falling  back  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  and  said,  with  the  fact  before 
him  that  Hood*s  rashness  bad  ruined  the  army,  **  I  then  put  a  man  In  commhnd  who  I  kn^w  would  strike  a 
manly  blow  fur  the  defense  of  Atlanta,  and  many  a  Yankee's  blooil  was  made  to  nourish  the  soil  before  the 
prixe  was  won.**  He  advised  the  young  women  to  marry  an  empty  sleeve  rather  than  a  young  man  wito  had 
"  rema'ned  home  and  grown  rich  ;**  and,  to  give  them  an  Idea  that  he,  like  King  Louis,  was  "'  the  Statc,'^  told 
tbem  tbat  if  they  knew  of  any  young  man  who  kept  away  from  the  service,  who  could  not  be  made  to  go  in 
any  other  way.  to  write  to  him.  '*^  1  read  all  letters,**  he  said,  **■  sent  to  me.**  He  admitted  that  not  many  men 
between  eighteen  and  forty-five  yean  of  age  were  left.  Then,  with  low  cunning,  he  tried  to  give  an  excuse  for 
the  detentiun  uf  their  friends  as  captives,  and  the  horrors  of  Andersonvllle,  the  walllngs  from  which  might 
almost  have  reached  his  cars,  by  pretending  that  it  was  the  fkult  of  the  United  States  Government  that  prison- 
rrs  were  not  exchanged.  Imitating  the  vulgarity  of  Beauregard,  he  said:  ^  Btitler,  the  beast,  with  whom  no 
commissioner  of  exchange  M-ould  hold  Intercourse,  had  published  In  his  newspapers  that  If  ^e  would  consent  to 
the  exchange  uf  negroes,  all  difficnlties  might  be  removed.  This  Is  reported  as  an  effort  of  his  to  get  himself 
whitewashed,  by  holding  Intercourse  with  gentlemen."  The  whole  speech  was  fall  of  the  evidences  of  the 
desperation  of  a  charlatan,  satisfied  that  his  trictts  were  discovered.  He  felt  the  ohill  of  the  silence  and  con- 
tempt  of  the  thinking  men  and  women  who  listened  to  him ;  and  he  went  on  to  the  head-quarters  of  Hood,  at 
Palmetto,  on  the  Atlanta  and  Lagrange  railway,  with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  future. 

*  Soe  page  89L 
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at  Allatoona,  and  appeared  before  Dalton  and  demanded  iu  surrender.  Tbe 
little  garrison  there,  under  Colonel  Liebold,  held  the  post  firmly  until  Gen- 
eral Steedman  came  down  from  Chattanooga  and  drove  Wheeler  oC  Tbe 
latter  then  pushed  up  into  East  Tennessee,  made  a  circuit  around  Knoxville 
by  way  of  Strawberry  Plains,  crossed  the  Clinch  River  near  Clinton,  wait 
over  the  Cumberland  Mountains  by  way  of  the  Sequatchie,  and  appeared  at 
McMinnville,  Murfreesboro',  and  Lebanon.  Rousseau,  Steedman,  and 
Granger,  in  Tennessee,  were  on  the  alert,  and  they  soon  drove  the  raider 
into  Northern  Alabama  by  way  of  Florence.  Although  he  had  destroyed 
much  property,  his  damage  to  Sherman's  communications  was  so 
slight,  that  the  latter  said,  in  writing  from  Atlanta  on  the  15tli  of 
September:'  "Our  roads  and  telegraphs  are  all  repaired,  and  the  cars  run 
with  regularity  and  speed." ' 

Sherman  and  Hood  took  advantage  of  the  lul^  in  the  campaign,  in  Sep- 
tember, to  reorganize  their  respective  armies  for  vigorous  work,  and  it  v» 
at  nearly  the  close  of  the  month  when  active  operations  were  resumed.' 
»8e  sa.  "^^"j  convinced  that  Hood  intended  to  assume  the  offensive,  and, 
iu  all  probability,  attempt  to  seize  Tennessee,  Sherman  sent'  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  his  second  in  command,  to  Nashville,  to  organize  the  new  troop* 
expected  to  assemble  there,  and  to  make  preliminary  preparations  to  meet 
such  an  event.     Thomas  arrived  at  Nashville  on  the  3d  of  October. 

Meanwhile,  the  Confederates  had  crossed  the  Chattahoochee,  and  by  a 

rapid  movement  had  struck  the  railway  in  the  vicinity  of  Big  Shanty,  not 

far  from  Kenesaw,  and  destroyed  it  for  several  miles.     At  the  same  time 

a  division  of  infantry,  under  General  French,  pushed  northward, 

and  appeared  before  Allatoona,'  where  Colonel  Tourtellotte,  of 

the  Fourth  Minnesota,  was  guarding  one  million  rations  with  only  three  thin 

regiments.     Sherman  was  startled,  and  moved  at  once  for  the  defense  of  hi< 

communications  and  stores.     Leaving  Slocum,  with  the  Twentieth  Corps,  to 

'  Oct.  4.     ''*'''^  Atlanta  and  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Chattahoochee,  he 

commenced''  a  swift  pursuit  of  Hood  with  the  Fourth,  Four 

teenth,  Fifteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Twenty-third  Corps,  and  two  division? 

of  cavalry. 

On  the  lAomlng  of  .the  5th,  Sherman  was  at  the  strong  position  around 
Kenesaw,  and  his  signal  officers  were  soon  at  work  upon  its  samnut 
Expecting  an  attack  on  Allatoona,  and  knowing  the  weakness  of  the  garri- 
son there,  he  had  telegraphed  (and  now  signaled)  to  General  Corse,  at 
Rome,  to  hasten  thither  with  re-enforcements.  The  order  was  promptly 
^  obeyed,  and  Corse  was  there  and, in  command  when  French  ap- 

peared at  dawn '  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  invested  the 
place.     After  a  cannonade  of  two  hours  the  Confederate  leader  demanded 

'  Bhermtii't  Beport 

*  At  that  time  the  irmj  of  the  Ciunberland,  Oeneral  Thomiu  commuidln;,  oecnpled  AtluiU;  tbf  Inr 
of  the  Tcnncu<!«,  General  Howard  eoDimandiiig,  waa  froaped  about  Ea^  Poiat ;  and  tbe  Armj  of  the  Ala 
comnuuided  bj  General  Scbo&eld,  wa*  at  Decatur.  Sbcrmiin's  cnrslrjr  eonsiated  of  two  diTialons:  ot.ttiK 
€«iMralO«nan),waaat  Decatur,  and  the  other,  led  by  Qencral  Kllpatrldt,  was  etaUooed  nrar  S«iidtnwa,whmk 
«aaM  watch  the  Coofederatea  on  the  west  Sherman  atrcngthened  the  garrimns  to  the  rear;  and  to  nalu  Ui 
eunimiinteatiane  room  seeura.  h«  aent  Wagper'e  dirlaion,  of  the  Fourth  Corpa.  and  Momn'a  dtTlalea.  <f  Ihi 
Fourteenth  Curpa.  book  to  Chattanooga,  and  Uaran'a  dlvition,  of  the  Fifteenth  Corpa,  to  BomeL  Hood>  Mt 
waa  arranged  in  three  oirpa,  commanded  raapeoUTaljr  by  Oenerala  Cheatham,  Lee,  and  Stewart  BU  (*tak? 
andar  Wheeler,  had  been  n-tatanti. 
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the  surrender  of  the  post.  It  -waa  refused.  Then  he  assailed  it  furiously, 
but  was  met  with  fires  so  raurderous  from  two  forts  on  the  ridge  that 
his  columns  were  continually  driven  back. 

The  battle  raged  fiercely.     From  the  top  of  Kenesaw,  Sherman  could 
see  the  smoke  of  conflict  and  hear  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  though  eighteen 


ii  II  I  I 


AUATOOHA  riiaa.' 


miles  "distant.  lie  had  sent  General  J.  D.  Co,x,  with  the  Twenty-third  Corps, 
to  assist  the  garrison  by  menacing  French's  rear  in  the  direction  of  Dallas ; 
and  he  was  enabled  to  say  to  the  commander  at  Allatoona,  by  signal  flags 
from  Kenesaw,  "  Hold  out,  for  relief  is  approaching." '  And  when  Sherman 
was  assured  that  Corse  was  there,  he  exclaimed :  "  He  will  hold  out !  I  know 
the  man!"  And  so  he  did.  He  repelled  assault  after  assault,  until  more 
than  one-third  of  his  men  were  disablecl.  Then  the  assailants,  apprised  of 
the  approach  of  Cox,  hastily  -withdrew  and  fled  toward  Dalton,  leaving 
behind  them  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  their  dead,  and  four  hundred  made 
prisoners,  with  about  eight  hundred  muskets.  Corse  lost  seven  hundred  and 
seven  men,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  face.  Among  the  many  badly 
hurt  were  Colonels  Tourtellotte  and  Howell. 

When  Davis  visited  Hood  at  Palmetto,'  he  instructed  him  to  draw  Sherman 
out  of  Georgia,  for  his  presence  there  was  causing  alarming  disaflection  to  the 
cause  of  the  conspirators.''  In  obedience  to  these  instructions,  Hood  now  moved 


>  Thfs  shows  the  appearance  of  Allatoona  Pass  when  the  writer  sketched  it  In  Maj,  1S66,  The  mllway  there 
pnssea  throagh  a  cut  In  a  ridge,  on  the  sammlt  of  which,  to  the  left  of  the  picture,  looking  np  from  between  the 
two  hoDscB,  Is  seen  Fort  HAniDioml.  so  calleil  because  of  a  house  standing  there  then,  bplonglnt;  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, a  proprietor  of  the  Allatoona  Iron  Works.  The  house  on  the  ridge,  at  the  right  of  the  rail  way,  belonged  to 
Mr.  Hoore,  and  a  fort  on  the  extrome  right  was  railed  Furt  Moore. 

*  The  valne  and  the  perfection  of  the  signal  rvstcm  einplnyeil  In  tbe  army,  nn^er  the  general  supcrintendenee 
of  H^or  Albert  J.  Mjrer.  was  fully  illnstrated  In  the  erent  recorded  in  the  text,  when  teom  hill  to  hill,  at  a  dis- 
taooe  of  eighteen  miiea,  Intelligent  oommanieatlon  was  kept  np  by  the  mere  motion  of  Hags,  discerned  by  tele- 
scopes. An  account  of  tbe  method  of  feignnltng,  p<>rfected  by  Major  Myer,  may  be  found  in  the  Supplement 
to  this  work.  * 

'  See  note  8,  page  89S. 

*  At  this  time  there  was  great  disaffection  to  the  Confederate  cause  In  Georgia.  Oorernor  Brown,  Alexander  H, 
Stephens,  and  others,  seemed  to  have  been  Impressed  with  the  utter  selflshness  and  evident  Incompetency  of 
Davis,  and  were  dls^fosed  to  assert,  in  all  Its  strength,  the  doctrine  of  State  snpr«macy.  Davis's  speech  at  Macon, 
already  noticed,  did  not  help  his  canse.  The  people  were  tired  of  war — tired  of  fttmisbing  men  and  means  to 
carry  oat  the  ambitious  schemes  of  a  demagogue— and  three  days  after  that  speech,  a  long  letter 
f^m  Governor  Brown  was  received*  at  the  Ctmfederate  **  War  Department,"  in  which  he  abso- 
lutely reftased  to  respond  to  Davis's  call  for  militia  from  that  State.  He  said  he  wonld  not  en- 
courage Davis's  ambitions  projects  '*  by  placing  in  his  hands,  and  under  his  unc<mdttional  control,  all  that  remains 
to  preaerre  the  reserved  rights  of  the  State,"   Re  bitterly  and  offensively  criticised  Davis's  management  of  mflt- 


•SeptM, 
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rapidly  northwestward,  and  threatened  Kingston  and  oth^  important  pwnts 
on  the  railway.    Sherman  followed  as  rapidly.    He  pressed  through  the  Alls- 

toona  Pass  and  across  the  Etowah,  and  by  a  forced  march  readied 
"*^>"''     Kinijston'  and  siived  it.     There  he  found  that  Hood  had  tamed 

westward,  threatened  Rome,  and  was  crossing  the  Coosa  over  t 
pontoon  bridge,  eleven  miles  below  that  town.     Sherman  then  harried  on 

to   Rome,'  and   pushed  Garrard's  cavalry  and  CJox's  (Tweatj- 

third)  corps  across  the  Oostenaula,  to  threaten  Hood's  flank 
should  he  tarn  northward.  That  vigorous  leader  had  moved  so  rapidly  tbt 
he  avoided  the  intended  blow,  excepting  a  slight  one  by  Garrard,  which 
drove  a  brigade. of  Confederate  cavalry,  and  secured  two  of  their  guns;  and 
he  suddenly  appeared  before  Resaca,  and  demanded  its  surrender.  Shermu 
had  re-enforced  that  post  with  two  regiments  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  Colonel  Weaver,  the  commander,  gallantly  repulsed  a,  vigorous  atuek. 
The  assailants  then  moved  on,  closely  followed  by  Sherman.  They  destroyed 
the  railway  from  Tilton  to  the  tunnel  at  Buzzard's  Roost,  and  captured  tbe 
Union  gan-ison  at  Dalton. 

On   his    arrival   at    Resaca,'    Sherman  determined   to   strike  Hood  in 
'OcLU      ^^^K  Of  force   him  to  fight.     He  was  now  puzzled  by  Hood'i 

movements,  and  knew  no  better  way  to  force  him  to  develop  lui 
designs.  General  Howard  moved  to  Snake  Creek  Gap,  and  skirmished  with 
the  Confederates  there,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  them  while  Genci*! 
Stanley,  with  the  Fourth  and  Fourteenth  Corps,  should  move  round  to 
Hood's  rear,  from  Tilton  to  the  vicinity  of  Villanow.     But  the  Confederstei 

gave  way  and  withdrew  to  Ship's  Gap,  and  on  the  following 

day'  Sherman's  forces  moved  directly  toward  Lafayette,  with  t 
view  of  cutting  off  Hood's  retreat.  That  leader  was  watchful,  and  being  in 
lighter  marching  order  than  his  pursuer,  outstripped  and  evaded  hira.  Sher- 
man still  pressed  on  and  entered  the  Chattanooga  Valley,  and  on  the  19th. 
his  forces  were  all  grouped  about  Gaylesville,  a  fertile  region  in  Northern 
Alabama. 

Sherman  was  now  satisfied  that  Hood  was  simply  luring  him  out  of  Geor- 
gia, and  did  not  intend  to  fight.  He  had  an  army  strong  enough  to  endan- 
ger the  National  communication's  between  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga,  but 
not  of  suflicient  pow^er  to  engage  in  battle.  So  the  patriot  leader  determined 
to  execute  a  plan,  which  he  had  already  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
General  Grant,  namely,  to  destroy  Atlanta  and  its  railway  communicatioBs 
with  Chattanooga,  and,  moving  through  the  heart  of  Georgia,  capture  ooe 
or  more  of  the  important  seaport  towns — Savannah  or  Charleston,  or  both. 
So  he  remained  at  Gaylesville  a  week,  watching  the  movements  of  Hood, 

tirjr  iffiilra,  in  not  re-enforclna;  Johnston  and  Hood.  Ocorsrln,  he  >ali1,  had  then  fifty  Kflmeiita  is  Virftab;  ■>' 
he  demanded  their  return  to  their  own  State,  for  its  defonae.  if  re-enforcementa  wero  not  sent  to  Hood  far  tki' 
purpose.— [See  Jieiel  Wnr  Cterk't  Mary,  i\..  892.  It  was  this  praellcnl  applloitinn  of  the  principlrs  of  S* 
eoverelxntj.  so  destructive  of  Kattonai  unity  in  Georgia,  that  caused  Davis  to  visit  tliat  St^te. 

In  recording  the  bet  of  Davis's  absence  at  that  time,  A  Rtbtl  War  Clert  said,  in  his  dlarr:  ■"■Whra  Hi 
cat's  away,  tbe  mice  will  play.'  I  saw  a  note  of  Invitation  to-day,  from  Secretary  MallbrT  to  Secretaiy  Ssddit. 
Invitlni  him  to  his  house,  at  i  p.  ii„  to  partake  of '[>ett-sonp' with  Secretary  Trenholm.  Hls"pea»o«p'«lll*» 
oysters  and  champasne,  and  every  other  delicacy  relished  by  epicures.  Mr.  Maliory's  red  Akc  and  hb  pl«*«fc 
body  Indicate  the  highest  living:  and  his  party  will  enjoy  the  dinner,  while  so  many  of  onr  brave  mea  Beta- 
ffuishing  with  wounds,  or  pining  in  cruel  captivity.  Nay,  they  may  feast,  possibly,  while  tb«  vcfy  pfilvs^  At 
Qpvemment  are  crumbling  under  the  blows  of  the  enemy." 
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when,  satisfied  that  he  had  marched  westward  over  the  Sand  Mountains,  he 

proceeded'  in  preparations  to  put  into  execution  his  important 

]»lan,  with  a  full  understanding  with  Generals  Grant  and  Thomas,     '  ?!^**' 

and  the  approval  of  the  General-in-chief.     Stanley  was  ordered  to 

proceed  to  Chattanooga  with   the   Fourth  Corps,  and  report  to  General 

Thomas,  and  Schofield  was  directed  to  do  the  same. 

To  General  Thomas,  Sherman  now  delegated  full  power  over  all  the 
troops  under  his  command,  excepting  four  corps,  with  which  he  intended  to 
naarch  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea.  He  also  gaVe  him  the  two  divisions  of  Gen- 
eral A.  J,  Smith,  then-  returning  from  the  bnsineas  of  driving  Price  out  of 
Missouri ; '  also  all  the  garrisons  in  Tennessee,  and  all  the  cavalry  of  the 
Military  Division,  excepting  a  single  division  under  Kilpatrick,  which  he 
reserved  for  operations  in  Georgia.  General  Wilson  had  just  arrived  from 
the  front  of  Petersbui^  and  Richmond,  to  assume  the  command  of  the  cav- 
alry of  the  army,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  Nashville,  with  various  dismounted 
detachments,  with  orders  to  collect  and  put  in  fighting  order  all  the  mounted 
men  serving  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  report  to  General  Thomas. 
Thus  the  latter  officer  was  furnished  with  strength  believed  to  be  sufficient 
to  keep  Ilood  out  of  Tennessee ;  and  he  was  invested  with  unlimited  discre- 
tionary powers  in  the  use  of  his  material.  Sherman  estimated  Hood's  force 
at  thirty-five  thousand  infantry  and  ten  thousand  cavalry. 

By  the  first  of  November,  Hood  made  his  appearance  near  the  Tennessee 
River,  in  the  vicinity  of  Decatur,  and  passing  on  to  Tuscumbia,  laid  a  pon- 
•oon  bridge  across  that  stream  at  Florence.  Then  Sherman  turned  his  force 
toward  Atlanta,  preparatory  to  taking  up  his  mareh  for  the  sea.  The  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  moved  back  to  the  south  side  of  the  Coosa,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Smyrna  Camp-ground.  The  Fourteenth  Corps  moved  to  Kingston, 
from  which  ])oint  all  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  all  surplus  baggage  and 
artillery,  were  sent  to  Chattanooga.  The  garrisons  north  of  Kingston  with- 
drew to  the  same  place,  with  the  public  property  and  rolling  stock  of  the 
railway.  Then  the  mills  and  founderics  at  Home  were  destroyed,  and  the 
railway  was  thoroughly  dismantled  from  the  Etowah  to  the  Chattahoochee. 
The  army  crossed  that  stream,  destroyed  the  railroads  in  and 
around  Atlanta,  and,  on  the  14th  of  November,'  the  entire 
force  destined  for  the  great  march  to  the  sea  was  concentrated  around  that 
doomed  city. 

The  writer,  accompanied  by  his  traveling  companions  already  mentioned 
(Messrs.  Dreer  and  Greble),  visited  the  theater  of  the  Georgia  campaign'  in 
1864,  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  in  the  delightful  month  of  May,  1866.  We 
left  Chattanooga  early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,'  by  railway.  ^ 
After  passing  through  the  tunnel  at  the  Missionaries'  Ridge,  we  ''" 
crossed  the  Chiekamauga  River  several  times  before  reachthg  Tunnel  Hill, 
in  Rocky  Face  Ridge.  The  country  in  that  region  was  quite  picturesque, 
but  utterly  desolate  in  appearance.  Over  it  the  great  armies  had  marched, 
and  left  the  horrid  foot-prints  of  war.-  At  Dalton,  a  once  flourishing  Georgia 
town,  where  Bragg  and  Johnston  had  their  quarters  for  several  months,  we 
saw  Umj  first  terrible  effects  of  the  campaign  upon  the  works  of  man.    Ruin 

■  Bee  page  ISO. 
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was  seen  on  every  side ;  bat  on  an  eminence  on  the  east  of  the  rail\ray,  were 
heavy  earth-works,  cast  up  by  the  Confederates,  in  perfect  order  for  battle, 
excepting  armament  and  men.  From  that  point  all  the  way  to  Atlanta, 
block-houses,  afterward  built  by  the  National  troops  for  the  protection  of  the 
railway,  such  as  were  erected  between  Murfreesboro'  and  Chattanooga,'  were 
frequently  seen. 

We  arrived  at  Resaca  at  about  noon  on  the  second  anniversary '  of  the  bat- 
tle there.'  It  was  then  a  ruined  hamlet,  with  the  earth-works  left  by 
the  Confederates  clustered  around  it.     On  the  east  side  of  the 
railway,  between  the  station  and  the  bridge  over  the  Oostenaula 
River,  were  two  considerable  forts,  built  of  earth,  upon  a  low  ridge ;  and  at 
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about  the  same  distance,  on  the  west  side,  on  gentle  eminences,  were  three 
forts.  Across  the  Oostenaula,  at  the  bridge,  was  a  block-house  (seen  in  the 
picture),  erected  by  the  Nationals  after  the  Confederates  left,  and  another 
earth-fort  near  by. 

The  heaviest  of  the  battle  was  fought  near  Camp  Creek,  about  two  miles 
&om  the  Nation,  in  the  direction  of  Suake  Gap.  The  day  was  very  warm, 
and  we  desired  to  ride,  rather  than  walk,  to  the  battle-ground.  It  was  diffi- 
eult  to  find  an  animal  or  a  vehicle  for  the  purpose.  At  length,  through  the 
kind  offices  of  Dr.  Johnston,  who  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  was  in  the  Battle  of  Resaca,  we  were  furnished  with  a  rickety 
wagon  and  a  most  forlorn-looking  little  white  mule,  arrayed  in  rope  harness. 
The  doctor  was  our  driver  and  guide.  Three  almost  bottomless  splint-bot- 
tomed chairs  were  the  furniture  of  the  wagon.  They  were  sufficient,'  for 
Mr.'  Dreer  was  too  ill  to  go  far  in  the  sun,  and  he  remained  at  the  station. 

>  Be»  jmgt*  m  uid  ITS.  '  Sro  page  NS. 

'  This  wu  ft  new  bridge,  not  quite  complete,  erected  on  the  lite  of  the  old  one  deetroyed  bj  Johnston 
vbRi  te  lied  ftom  Beanec  Tbe-Moek-honMl*  wen  to  the  right  The  Ooetenaalali  here  seoiutdersbleetnua, 
flowing  between  high  banks. 
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We  soon  left  the  highway,  and  took  a  direct  line  across  the  fields  for  the 
battle-ground,  opening  fences  for  a  pasi»age,  receiving  corses  from  a  pluter 
because  we  crossed  his  cornfield,  and  laboring'  a  little  harder,  on  the  whole, 
than  if  we  had  walked  the  entire  distance.  Oar  frowsy  little  mule  wit 
faithful  to  the  instincts  of  his  face,  and  varied  our  experience  by  running 
away  down  a  hill,  deep-gullied,  and  giving  the  writer  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  agility  by  leaping  from  the  bouncing  wagon  to  a  gravel  bank  foil 
fifteen  feet  "  from  the  place  of  beginning." 

After  visiting  places  of  interest  connected  with  the  struggle  near  the 
head  of  Camp  Creek,  and  sketching  the  theater  of  the  hottest  of  the  fight, 
delineated  on  page  376,  we  went  over  the  hills,  along  which  lay  the  Confed- 
erate trenches,  to  the  main  Dallas  road,  and  returned  by  it  to  Resaca,  where 
we  lodged  that  night.     Our  friend  was  better  in  the  morning,' 
'  ^M.'*"     ^^^  ^'®  ^^^  **  seven  o'clock  in  a  freight  car  for  Allatoona,  fortr- 
four  miles  farther  South.     At  Calhoun,  Adairsville,  Kingston, 
and  other  places,  we  stopped  long  enough  to  observe  the  sad  effects  of  w»r. 
At  Adaii-svillc,  the  Georgia  State  Arsenal  was  in  ruins ;  and  from  that  pomt 
all  the  way  to  the  Etowah  River,  solitary  chimneys,  small  redoubts,  and 
lines  of  intrenchments,  with  marks  of  desolation  and  stagnation  everywhere, 
proclaimed  the  operations  of  an  active  and  destructive  campiugn. 

We  crossed  the  Etowah  River  and  its  rich  valley  not  far  fromCartersviDe, 
in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  land  of  the  ancient  Cherokee*— 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Southern  tribes — ^where  the  few  fields  planted  with 
cotton-seed  were  becoming  delicately  green  with  the  springing  germs ;  and 
at  noon  we  arrived  at  Allatoona  Pass,  just  as  a  thunder-storm  wasappro»dh 
ing.  We  found  time  to  visit  Fort  Hammond  and  make  the  sketch  on  pige 
397  before  nmch  rain  fell,  and  observed  the  relative  position  of  the  assailints 
and  the  assailed  on  the  day  when  Corse  and  French  fought  so  desperstelj 
there.'  Only  the  chimneys  of  Hammond's  house  were  standing.  Theron^ 
ridge  was  denuded  of  its  covering  of  forest  trees,  and  dreariness  brooded 
over  the  whole  scene.  From  the  fort,  looking  southward,  we  saw  the  Wne 
summits  of  Big  and  Little  Kenesaw,  about  eighteen  miles  distant,  and  ii 
that  direction  we  proceeded,  in  another  freight  car,  at  three  o'clock  on  ^ 
same  afternoon. 

And  now  the  doings  of  the  Demon  of  War  became  more  and  more  bus- 
ifest  and  manifold  in  features.  After  passing  Ackworth  and  approaching 
Big  Shanty,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kenesaw,  the  country  seemed  to  be  overspread 
with  a  net-work  of  intrenchments.  These  stretched  away  from  the  lailwiT 
to  Lost  Mountain  {which,  with  Pine  Knob,  on  which  Polk  was  killed,  aitxe 
on  our  right),  around  to  New  Hope  and  Dallas,  and  became  lodes  of  ksd, 
placed  there  by  the  muskets  of  the  belligerents  in  the  terrible  fights  b 
which  they  were  engaged  in  that  region.  These,  for  a  long  time  afba  th» 
armies  disappeared,  were  sources  of  supply  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  regioi 
of  means  for  purchasing  subsistence.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  they  had  soU, 
in  Maiietta  alone,  over  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  lead  in  the  fonn  «f 
bullets,  which  they  had  dug  fiwm  these  works  or  picked  up  over  the  iMer. 
vening  country. 

■  See  page  89T. 
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"We  arrived  at  Marietta — once  beautiful  and  delightsome  Marietta — about 
three  miles  from  Kenesaw,  toward  evening,  where  we  lodged  in  one  of  the 
houses  which  had  escaped  tlie  ravages  of  war.  That  town,  having  about 
five  thousand  inhabitants  when  the  war  broke  out,  was  noted  for  the  beauty 
pf  its  situation  among  the  wooded  hills,  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the 
wealth,  taste,  and  refinement  of  its  people.  It  was  a  favorite  summer  resort 
in  the  hill-country  of  Georgia,  for  the  residents  of  the  coast.  When  we . 
■visited  it,  it  was  a  ghastly  rain.  Much  of  the  natural  beauty  of  its  surround- 
'  ings  was  preserved ;  and  we  can  never  forget  tho  delight  experienced  by  us 
in    an    early    morning 

walk   along  the  broad  ^  .  ^f^p^^       :^v;- ""  :: ~  ^^^  V:iii(.iy 

and    winding    Powder  ^-^,      -  —  ^  -^u-"  .\i 

Springs  road,  shaded 
with  magnificent  old 
forest  trees,  that  led  up 
to  the  eminence  on 
which  stood  the  Geor- 
gia Military  Institute, 
until,  by  the  torch  of 
National  soldiers,  it 
was  all  reduced  to 
ashes, .  excepting  the 
broken  rains  delineated 
in  the  engraving.  In  that  sketch,  made  during  the  morning  ramble,  Kene- 
Baw  is  seen  in  the  distance,  on  the  right.  A  few  hours  later  we  were  on  the 
summit  of  that  great  hill,  whither  we  rode  on  spirited  horses,  in  company 
with  W.  H.  Tucker,  of  Marietta,  as  cicerone,  who  was  the  guide  of  General 
Johnston  in  that  region  during  his  campaign.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
we  struck  the  Confederate  intrenchments,  and  found  them  winding  up  its 
northeastern  slopes,  so  as  to  cover  and  command  the  railroad.  They  were 
in  a  continuous  line  of  rifle-pits,  redans,  and  redoubts,  all  the  way  to  the 
summit,  on  which  were  the  remains  of  a  battery,  and  the  signal  station  for 
both  armies.' 

From  that  lofty  eminence  we  had  a  broad  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  overlooked  a  theater  of  some  of  the  most  wonderful  military  events 
which  history  has  recorded.  It  was  within  a  circle  of  vision  with  an  average 
of  thirty  miles  radius,  and  every  point  was  familiar  to  our  guide.  To  the 
westward  we- looked  off  over  the  wooded  country  to  Dallas  and  New  Hope 
Church.  Farther  to  the  north  and  northwest  were  Lost  and  Pine  mountains, 
and  the  Allatoona  hills ;  and  eastward,  away  beyon^  Atlanta,  at  a  distance 
of  thirty-si.K  miles,  arose,  seemingly  from  a  level  country  covered  with 
forest,  the  magnificent  dome  of  Stone  Mountain.  The  air  was  full  of  little 
showers  in  all  directions,  which  sometimes  veiled  what  we  desired  to  see; 
and  just  as  we  had  finished  our  sketches  and  observations,  one  passed  over 
Kenesaw,  and  drenched  us  gently  while  we  descended  to  the  roll- 
ing plain,  and  galloped  back  to  Marietta.  There  we  lodged  again 
that  night,  and  on  the  following  morning*  went  on  to  Atlanta> 
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passing  throngh  heavy  fortificationfi  oa  the  right  bank  of  the  Chattaboochee 
River,  near  the  railway  bridge,  and  then  among  others  more  thickly  strewn 
around  the  ruined  city. 

We  spent  a  greater  portion  of  two  days  in  and  about  Atlanta,  viating 
places  of  chief  interest  connected  with  the  siege,  accompanied  by  Lieutenut 
Holsenpiller,  the  post  commander,  and  two  other  officers.  Then  we  went 
down  to  Jonesboro',  twenty-one  miles  south  of  Atlanta,  on  the  Macon  roil 
It  was  a  little  village  of  seven  hundred  inhabitants  when  the  war  began. 
It,  like  others  in  the  track  of  the  armies,  was  nearly  ruined.  The  Coart- 
house,  and  almost  twenty  other  buildings,  were  destroyed.  An  intelligent 
young  man,  who  was  a  Confederate  soldier  in  the  battle  there  between 
Howard  and  Hardee,'  accompanied  us  to  places  of  interest  connected  with 
that  struggle,  and  at  about  noon  we  returned  to  the  village  and  took  the 
cars  for  Atlanta.  We  went  out  to  Marietta  that  night  and  lodged,  and  oo 
the  following  morning  we  journeyed  by  railway  from  that  town  to  CleveUnd, 
in  East  Tennessee,  on  our  way  to  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  by  way  of  Knoi- 
ville.' 

>  Bee  page  S8&  *  Bee  fp  tU. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

8mRIIAB<8  KAROH  TO  TStl  8SA.— THOMAS'S  OAHPAISN  IN  MIDDLK  TKHmftlSBR-BTBHTt 

IK  EAST  TENNESSEE. 

HERMAN'S  force,  with  which  he  proposed  to  march  to 
the  sea,  was  composed  of  four  army  corps  in'  two  grand 
divisions,  the  right  wing  commanded  hy  Major-General 
O.  O.  Howard,  and  the  left  wing  by  Major-General  H. 
W.  Slocum.  The  right  was  composed  of  the  Fifteenth 
Corps,  led  by  General  P.  J.  Osterhans,  and  the  Seven- 
teenth, commanded  by  General  F.  P.  Blair.  The  left 
consisted  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  commanded  by  General  J.  C.  Davis,  and 
the  Twentieth,  led  by  General  A.  S.  Williams,'  General  Kilpatrick  com- 
manded the  cavalry,  consisting  of  one  division.  Sherman's  entire  force 
nombered  sixty  thousand  infantry  and  artillery,  and  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred cavalry. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  as  we  have  observed,  Sherman's  troops,  des- 
tined for  the  great  march,  were  grouped  around  Atlanta.  Their  last  channel 
of  communication  with  the  Government  and  the  loyal  people  of  the  North 
was  closed,  when,  on  the  11th,  the  commander-in-chief  cut  the  telegraph  wire 
that  connected  Atlanta  with  Washington  City.  Then  that  army  became  an 
isolated  moving  column,  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  It  moved  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  Howard's  wing  marching  by  way  of  Macdonough 
for  Gordon,  on  the  railway  east  of  Macon,  and  Slocum's  by  the  town  of 
Decatur,  for  Madison  and  Milledgeville.  Then,  by  Sherman's  order,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  O.  M.  Poe,  chief  engineer,  the  entire  city  of 
Atlanta  (which,  next  to  Richmond,  had  furnished  more  war  materials  for  the 
Confederates  than  any  in  the  South),  excepting  its  Court-house,  churches,  and 
dwellings,  was  committed  to  the  flames.  In  a  short  space  of  time,  the  build- 
ings in  the  heart  of  the  city,  covering  full  two  hundred  acres  of  ground,  were 
on  fire ;  and  when  the  conflagration  was  at  its  height,  on  the  night 
of  the  16th,'  the  band  of  the  Twenty-third  Massachusetts  played,  '^"^^ 
and  the  soldiers  chanted,  the  air  and  words  of  the  stirring  song, 
"John  Brown's  soul  goes  marching  on."  Sherman  left  desolated  Atlanta 
the  following  morning,  and  accompanied  Slocum's  wing  in  its  march,  at  the 
be^nning. 

>  Th«  Flft«entb  Oorp*,  GaiiM«l  Oeterhans  conunan<Uag,  wu  eompoaed  of  four  dlrlttona,  comraaBded  raspaet- 
irelr,  bjr  Senenla  0.  B.  Woodt,  W.  B.  Hufin,  J.  M.  Cone,  ud  J.  £.  Smith.  The  SoTenteeoth  Corp^  Oesenl 
Blab,  onntUted  of  thre*  dlTlsloiu,  eommuded  by  Genermla  J.  Mower,  M.  D.  Leggett,  lod  Qilea  A.  Smith.  The 
rtoortMnth  Oor|W,  Oeneral  Davie,  oimeleted  of  three  dirleione,  oomousded  by  Qenenla  W.  P.  Carlln,  J.  D.  Mor- 
fan,  and  A.  Batrd.  The  Twentlstb  Corps,  Oeneral  Wllliama,  wat  eompoeod  uf  Ihrae  dlrlaloaa,  oommaaded  by 
Oaaarala  N.  J.  Jaekaoa,  i.  W.  Qeaiy,  and  W.  T.  Ward. 
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Sherman's  £rst  object  was  to  place  his  army  in  the  heart  of  Georgia, 
between  Macon  and  Augusta,  and  so  compel  his  foe  to  divide  his  foroeg,  to 
defend  not  only  these  two  important  places,'  but  also  Millen  (where  a  large 
number  of  Union  prisoners  were  confined),  and  Savannah  and  Charlestoa. 

For  that  purpose  his  troops  marched  rapidly.  Eilpatrick  swept 
*  'iwi^    around  to,  and  strongly  menaced  Macon,*  while  Howard  moved 

steadily  forward  and  occupied  Gordon,  on  the  Georgia  Central  nil- 
road,  cast  of  Macon,  on  the  23d.  Meanwhile,  Slocum  moved  along  tbe 
Augusta  railway  to  Madison,  and  after  destroying  the  railroad  bridge  otct 
the  Oconee  River,  east  of  that  place,  turned  southward  and  occupied  Mil- 

ledgevillc,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  on  the  same  day '  when  Howard 

reached  Gordon.'  In  these  marches  the  National  troops  foand 
no  military  resistance  of  any  consequence,*  excepting  near  Macon,  and  no 
serious  obstacle,  excepting  such  as  wretched  roads  presented!  Each  wing 
had  its  separate  pontoon  train ;  and  during  the  march  to  the  sea,  Shermin 
accompanied  first  one  wing,  and  then  the  other,  with  hw  personal  staff  of 
only  five  officers,  none  of  them  above  the  rank  of  major.* 

1  At  Augusta  Wfre  some  of  the  moat  Important  worlu  in  the  Conrvdency  for  the  mAnnfiietnn  of  cubm. 
shot  and  Khell.  A  reftort  of  Oiluncl  Ruins,  superintendent  of  thuM  works,  made  tn  Mar  previous  t«  tlw  Udk  «« 
arc  considorint:,  gives  tlic  following  list  of  war  mntorials  supplied  to  the  Confederate  army,  by  tbe  voriiat 
Angnsta,  In  the  space  of  two  months:  "1,400.000  small-imn  eortrtdges;  6,000  fixed  animanition  (shot  ad  iMI 
attached  to  cartridges  for  field  batteries);  2,500  Colonel  lUius's  percussion  hand-grenides;  l,SOOriOe  ikeb  tv 
field  artillery;  54  tons  eight  and  ten-inch  shot  and  shell  for  oolnmbiads;  100  tons  of  ^npowder;  »cfmflitc 
batteries  of  brass  twelTO-pounder  Napoleon  gnnt,  vith  carriages,  limbers,  caiasons,  hamraa,  eqnipmeiU.  niM- 
nltion,  traveling  forges,  Ac ;  one  battery  of  three-inch  rifle  and  banded  iron  guns,  and  twelve-pounder  brene 
howitzers;  1  battery  of  fonr  twelve-pounder  bronte  howltiers.  The  above  two  batteries  were  cottiplrt«  «  ii 
points,  with  carriages,  limbers,  caissons,  harness,  amninnltlon.  eqnipmcnta,  tea. 

*' All  of  theso  guns,  except  the  rifle  battery  (for  General  Morgan),  were  sent  to  Genera]  Johnston^  miT. 
which  has  nUogethcr  sixteen  complete  batteries  of  bmss  guns,  which  were  mainly  manafoctured  in  every  pirt 
at  tbe  government  fonndery  and  machine  works  and  ganw»rriage  deportment  In  this  plac«. 

"The  nuwt  of  tliosa  batteries  are  composed  of  tbe  new  twelve-poaivler  Napoleon  guns,  introdnced  iB& 
service  of  the  war  by  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French ;  of  these,  over  85,  welgbi  nz  in  the  aggregate  mon  Iks 
SO  ton^  have  been  cast  at  tbe  government  fonndery  in  this  city,  mainly  within  the  past  year.  la  tbe  mm 
period,  ov<  r  500  tons  of  tbe  first  quality  of  gunpowder  have  been  made  at  tbu  powder  worlts  and  distribatW 
throughout  the  Confederacy. 

"In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  has  been  an  immense  nnmber  of  small-arm  cartfidgv«.  cnrtridgetaD. 
Bxed  ammunition,  canteens,  haversacks,  horse-sboos,  time-fnsea,  and  pereaB«ian-ca|ia  made  at  tha  snnalis 
well  as  large  amounts  of  signal  rockets,  portfires,  sets  of  artillery  harness.  Infantry  accouterments,  <fcc,  naltlft^ 
tured  within  the  past  twelve  innntbs.^^ 

*  The  legislature  of  Georgia  was  in  sesrion  when  Bloenm  approached.-  The  memtieis  fled,  withunt  the  ier- 
mality  of  nfUournment.  The  Governor  followed  their  example,  and  a  large  number  of  the  while  citiiraa  iH 
likewise.  Many  of  the  yonng  officers  of  Sherman's  army  to<»k  tbe  places  of  the  fugitive  legislators  at  the  On*- 
tol,  and  imniediately  readnded  the  Georgia  Ordinance  of  Secession  and  other  obnoxlont  acta,  and  deebrcd  tM 
State  to  be  buck  ngain  In  the  Union.  They  cleete<l  General  Sherman  governor  of  tbe  commonwealth,  and  mak 
an  Immense  appropriation  for  the  pay  of  the  new  legl.slatnre.  The  currency  in  which  they  were  paid  wasOa* 
foderate.  About  a  million  dollars  were  disbursed  by  tbe  treasurer  for  that  pnrpose,  C<>Iob«1  Coggtwell,  of  S« 
York.    Some  of  the  members  received  $50,000  for  their  few  hours  of  service. 

'  The  Conspirator,  Howell  Cobb,  who  plotted  trenson  while  in  Buchanan^s  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  ti»  Tms- 
nry  (see  page  4  i,  volnme  I.),  was  in  command  of  the  Georgia  militia  in  that  sectioB  of  the  State,  and  vas  n; 
careful  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  (X'ril.  Like  Tooinba,  he  seems  to  have  been  brave  in  boasting,  but  eUMrwia 
In  acting.  Sherman  encamped  on  one  of  his  plantations,  not  far  fi*om  MHIedgcville,  and  there  reeeivetl  a  Uaeos 
newspaper  eontaining  a  proelaiuativ*  by  Cobb,  in  which  he  called  npon  bis  fellow  white  cMsena  ti>"fise"* 
defend  their  liberties  and  homes  ^^  IVorothe  invader,  and  "to  burn  and  destroy  every  tfalngio  hiaih»t  aadsMcl 
him  on  an  sidea"  Cobb  bad  left  the  defense  of  bis  own  home  to  his  ^Iave^  and  bad  omitted  the  jatriodc  diitybt 
eiijolned  upon  others,  of  burning  his  own  buildings  and  crops.  This  fikct  reminds  ns  of  the  manlfrste  put  ftaft 
by  this  man  and  his  fellow-conspirator,  Toombs,  the  year  before.  (See  note  2,  page  471,  volnme  IL)  These  wtf- 
constituted  leaders  were  willing  to  socriflce  others  while  sparing  themselves. 

Mi\)or  Nichols,  who  was  with  Sherman,  thus  wrole  conccmlhg  Cobb:  "Beeomtitg  alanned,  (Vbb  stat  ftr 
and  removed  all  the  able-bodied  mnlea,  horses,  cowa,  and  slaVcs.  He  left  hero  some  fifty  oM  men — crlpple>-ad 
women  and  children,  with  nothing  scarcely  con-ring  their  nakedness,  with  little  or  no  linod.  and  wfUtoat  «•• 
of  procuring  It.    A  more  forlorn,  neglected  set  of  human  beings  I  never  saw.^ — Sbnyitfthe  ffrfot  JforvA.  pagaS^ 

*  These  were  Mtjat  ITOoy,  ald-de-camp;  Captain  Audenried.  ald-de-«amp;  li*ior  nitrhcnrt.  i  ' 
ai^Jotant-general ;  Captain  Dayton,  atd-de-«amp,  and  Captain  Niobola,  ald-de.«amiL    "Attached  to  Ml  I 
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The  army  had  moved,  with  twenty  days'  provision  of  bread,  forty  days' 
of  beef,  coffee,  and  sugar,  and  three  of  forage  in  their  wagons,  witli  instruc- 
tions to  each  subordinate  commander  to  live  off  the  country,  and  save  the 
supplies  of  the  train  for  an  expected  time  of  need,  when  the  army  should 
reach  the  less  productive  region  near  the  sea-coast.  This  they  were  enabled 
to  do,  for  the  hill  country  through  which  they  were  moving  was  veiy  fertile, 
and  had  not  been  exhausted  by  the  presence  of  great  armies.  Sherman':* 
audacity,  and  the  uncertainty  concerning  his  real  destination,  becteise  of  the 
widely  separated  lines  of  march  of  the  two  wings  of  hi/s  army,  astounded, 
bewildered  and  paralyzed  the  inhabitants  and  the  armed  militia,  and  very 
little  resistance  was  offered  to  foragers,  who  swept  over  the  country  in  all 
directions.  Kilpatrick's  march  from  Atlanta  to  Grordon  had  appeared  to 
them,  like  a  meteor-flaah  to  the  supersitious,  mysterious  and  evil-boding.  At 
East  Point  he  met  some  of  Wheeler's  cavalry,  which  Hood  had  left  behind  to 
operate  against  Sherman.  These  were  attacked  and  driven  across  the  Flint 
lUver.  Kilpatrick  crossed  that  stream  at  Jonesboro',  and  pursued  them  io 
Ijovejoy,  where  Murray's  brigade,  dismounted,  expelled  them  from  intrench- 
raeuts,  captured  the  works,  took  fifty  prisoners,  and,  in  the  pursuit,  Atkins's 
brigade  seized  and  held  two  of  their  guns.  Pressing  forward,  Kilpatrick 
went  through  Macdonough  and  Monticello  to  Clinton,  and  then  made  a  dash 
upon  Macon,  driving  in  some  of  Wheeler's  cavalry  there,  threatening  the 
Btrongly-manned  works,  burning  a  train  of  cars,  tearing  up  the  railway,  and 
spreading  the  greatest  consternation  over  that  region. 

By  this  time  the  Confederates  began  to  comprehend  the  grand  object  of 
Sherman's  movement,  but  could  not  determine  his  final  destination.  The  evi- 
dent danger  to  Qeorgia  and  the  Carolinas  caused  the  most  frantic  appeals  to  be 
made  to  the  people  of  the  former  State.  "  Arise  for  the  defense  of  your  native 
soil,"  shouted  Beauregard  in  a  manifesto,  as  he  was  hastening  from  the  Appo- 
mattox to  the  Savannah.  He  told  them  to  destroy  "all  the  roads  in  Sher- 
man's front,  flank  and  rear,"  and  to  be  confident,  and  resolute,  and  trustful  in 
an  overruling  Providence.  He  dismayed  the  thinking  men  of  the  State  by 
saying,  "  I  hasten  to  join  you  in  defense  of  your  homes  and  firesides,"  for 
they  knew  his  incompetency  and  dreaded  his  folly.  From  Richmond,  B.  H. 
Hill,  a  Georgia  "Senator,"  cried  to  the  people  of  his  State:  "Every  citizen 
with  his  gun,  and  every  negro  with  his  spade  and  ax,  can  do  the  work  of  a 
soldier.  You  can  destroy  the  enemy  by  retarding  his  march.  Be  firm !" 
Seddon,  the  "Secretary  of  War,"  indorsed  the  message;  and  the  representa- 
tives  of  Georgia  in  the  Confederate  "  Congress  "  sent  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
people  to  fly  to  arms,  assuring  them  that  "  President  Davis  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War"  would  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  help  them  in  "the 
pressing  emergency."  "I^et  every  man  fly  to  arms,"  they  said.  "Remove 
your  negroes,  horses,  cattle,  and  provisions  from  Sherman's  army,  and  bum 
what  you  cannot  carry.  Bum  all  bridges,  and  block  up  the  roads  in  his 
route.     Assail  the  invader  in  front,  flank  and  rear,  by  night  and  by  day. 

qnartrm,''  «i^i!  Bravrt-MiOo''  O-  '^-  Nlohol".  •"  •>'»  '*<>rjf  of  tht  Gnat  Ifarck,  "bnt  not  technlesllf  member* 
of  bit  ttaff,  werf  th«  ohtoft  of  tha  Mpant*  dsparinwnta  for  the  Mllltarj  DiTisInn  of  tbe  MiMtwIppL"  Thrw 
were  Oeoenil  Bury,  chief  of  nrUllerjr;  U*atenmnt-ColoB«l  Ewlaf,  liupeetar.general ;  Cepu'nPne.  chief  of  en^- 
men;  Citptain  BAjFlor.rUefuf  •inlunae;  Dr.  llMre,  ebief  mediasi  director;  OoIomI  Beckwlth,  chief  of  the 
eommlaaerjr  depwtroent;  and  Captain  Baehtal,  chief  of  the  elpial  corpt. 
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Let  him  have  no  rest."  And  Governor  Brown,  just  before  fte  fled  from  5B1- 
ledgeville,  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  a  levy,  en  moMe,  of  the  whole 
white  population  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  forty-fire 
years;  and  offered  a  pardon  to  the  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary  at  MiUedge- 
ville,  if  they  wonld  volunteer  and  prove  themselves  good  soldiers.  Bnt  Uie 
people  neither  flew. to  arms  nor  burned  property,  nor  set  the  negroes  at 
work  making  obstructions;  and  only  about  one  hundred  of  the  convieU 
seemed  to'  think  that  fighting  Sherman  was  to  be  preferred  to  imprisonment, 
for  only  that  number  accepted  the  Qovemor's  oflfer.  All  oonfldenoe  is 
"  President  Davis  "  and  the  "  Confederate  Government "  had  vanished.  "Hie 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  satisfied  that  it  was  "the  rich  man's  war  ud 
the  poor  man's  fight,"  as  tfaey  expressed  it,  and  would  no  longer  lend  them- 
selves to  the  wicked  work  of  the  corrupt  Conspirators  at  Richmond. 

When  Howard  struck  the  Georgia  Central  railway  at  Gk>rdon,  his  troops 

began  the  work  of  destroying  the  road  eastward  from  that  point  to  Griswolds- 

ville,  and  while  thus  engaged,  the  most  serious  contest  of  the  Georgia  campaign 

occurred.    While  the  right  wing  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  under  General  Wil- 

cott,  was  operating  at  Griswoldsville,  about  five  thousand  Confed- 

^gfti.**"  ®''**^^  came  upon  them  from  the  direction  of  Macon.*  These  con- 
sisted of  several  brigades  of  militia,  under  General  Phillips,  and  t 
part  of  Hardee's  command,  which  had  been  sent  up  from  Savannah.  Wai- 
cott's  troops  quickly  intrenched  themselves,  and,  with  small  loss,  repulsed  sii 
desperate  assaults  made  upon  them,  while  the  assailants,  who  finally  itd 
toward  Macon,  left  three  hundred  dead  upon  the  field.  The  entire  loss  of  the 
Confederates  was  estimated  at  twenty-five  hundred  men,  including  Generd 
Anderson  severely  wounded.  Howard  could  easily  have  taken  Macon,  after 
this  blow  upon  its  defenders,  but  such  was  not  a  part  of  Sherman's  plan,  and 
the  former  was  content  to  cover  the  roads  diverging  from  that  city  toward 
the  Oconee  River. 

Howard  and  Slocum  now  moved  eastward  simultaneously,  the  former 
from  Gordon  to  Sandersville,  destroying  the  railway  to  Tennille  Station. 
He  was  confronted  at  the  Oconee  Iliver,  when  laying  a  pontoon  bridge  for 
the  passage  of  his  army,  by  a  force  under  General  Wayne,  of  Geoi^ia,  com- 
posed of  some  of  Wheeler's  cavalry,  a  body  of  militia,  and  convicts  ftom 
the  Milledgeville  penitentiary,  already  mentioned.  Most  of  the  latter,  dressed 
in  their  prison  garb,  were  captured  in  a  skirmish  that  ensued,  and  Howard 
crossed  the  river  without  much  difficulty.  Slocum  also  moved  to  Sanden- 
ville  from  Milledgeville,  and  had  some  skirmishing  near  the  former,  with  the 
main  body  of  Wheeler's  cavalry.  At  the  same  time  Kilpatrick  moved  from 
Gordon  to  Milledgeville,  and  Uience  by  Sparta  and  Gibson  to  Waynesboro', 
on  the  Augusta  and  Millen  railway,  for  the  threefold  purpose  of  making  a 
feint  toward  Augusta,  covering  the  passage  of  the  main  army  over  the 
Ogeechee  River,  and  making  an  effort  to  liberate  the  prisoners  at  Millea.' 
,    ^  Kilpatrick  had  several  skirmishes  with  Wheeler  on  the  way,  but 

no  severe  battle;  and  on  the  27th*  a  portion  of  his  troopers,  under 

■  It  wu  intended  tn  deeelTe  the  OaafMentea  with  tbe  ItnpreMioD  (tat  AngsMa,  ud  not  tbe  m^oMt,  <•• 
Sherman's  deetlnstlon,  and  eo  poniblj  prereat  the  remoral  of  the  cspttrta  (Wwn  Milleii.  The  niMef  Aa|iM» 
to  the  Confederatee,  aa  a  mannfociorf  of  eannnn,  tt  ttttra,  eaaaed  a  genetal  heller  that  H  was  Sksraaali  cMrf 
otjeetlre,  nntll  after  he  bad  passed  MIII*d. 
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Colonels  Hayes  and  Estes,  dashed  in  to  WaTnesboro'  and  burned  the  rail- 
road bridge  over  Brier  Creek,  near  by.  Then,  being  assured  that  the  prison- 
ers had  been  removed  from  Millen,  he  fell  back  with  his  whole  force  to  the 
vicinity  of  Louisville,  to  which  point  Slocum  had  advanced.  In  this  retro- 
grade movement,  Kilpatrick  was  closely  pressed  by  Wheeler,  and  at  one 
time,  the  former,  with  his  staff,  and  the  Eighth  Indiana  and  Ninth  Michigan, 
was,  through  a  misunderstanding  of  orders,  cat  oS*  from  the  maia  body  and 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  fbe.  They  fought  their  way  out  with  very  little 
loss,  and  rejoined  their  companions.  Wheeler  still  pressing,  Kilpatrick 
chose  a  good  position,  dismounted  his  men,  cast  up  a  breastwork,  and  re- 
ceived a  desperate  charge  from  his  antagonist.  It  was  repulsed  at  all  points; 
Soon  after  this,  Kilpatrick  was  met  by  Hunter's  brigade  of  Baird's  division 
of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  which  Davis  had  sent  out  to  his  relief.  The  peril 
was  over.  Wheeler  was  keeping  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  Kilpatrick 
joined  the  left  wing  of  the  army  near  the  Ogeechee  River.  Meanwhile  the 
right  wing,  under  Howard,  had  been  moving  toward  the  Ogee- 
chee, southward  of  the  railway,  and  on  the  30th,*  Sherman's  '''°^^'' 
entire  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  which 
covered  the  right  wing,  had  passed  that  stream,  and  was  ready  to  march  on 
Millen. 

Sherman's  admirable  stratagem  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Ogeechee — 
a  most  formidable  barrier — without  serious  difficulty  or  loss,  was  highly  ap- 
plauded by  experts.  Thus  far  his  march  had  been  a  wonderful  success.  His 
orders  had  been  faithfully  executed,  and  no  plan,  as  to  time  or  circumstance, 
had  miscarried.  He  had  destroyed,  over  long  distances,  the  great  railways 
of  Georgia.  That  leading  from  Atlanta  to  Augusta  was  utterly  ruined  from 
the  fonner  place  to  the  Oconee ;  and  the  Georgia  Central  road  was  destroyed 
from  Gordon  to  the  Ogeechee.    The  Conspirators  at  Richmond,  and  the  local 


ma  iiABOB  rioM  atlamta  to  tbs  su. 


politicians  and  military  leaders,  who  had  been  trying  to  deceive  the  people 
into  a  belief  that  Sherman  was  making  a  most  disastrous  retreat  from 
Atlanta,  were  now  compelled  to  own  that  he  was  making  a  thorough  con- 
quest of  Georgia.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  was 
a  necessity  imposed  by  the  perils  of  his  situation  at  Atlanta,  with  a  powerful  1 
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enemy  commanding,  in  a  large  degree,  his  commanications,  yet  it  was  in  ao 
sense  a  retreat,  bat  a  new  campaign,  ofieneive  in  all  its  plans  and  their  ex^ 
cation. 

Sherman  was  with  Blair's  corps  when  it  crossed  the   Ogeechee*  tni 

moved  down  the  left  bank  of  that  stream  towards  Millen.    In 
'  'ww"'    o""^^!"  to  distract  his  foe,  he  directed   Kilpatrick  to  leave  hi* 

wagons  and  all  obstructions  with  the  left  wing,  make  demon- 
strations in  the  direction  of  Augusta,  and  give  Wheeler  all  the  fighting  be 
desired.  At  the  same  time  Howard,  with  the  divisions  of  Woodn  and  Cow, 
was  moving  south  of  the  Ogeechee,  along  the  dirt  road  leading  to  Savannsh, 
while  the  divisions  of  Hazen  and  J.  E.  Smith  were  still  further  to  the  right 

At  Statesborough  the  former  had  a  severe  skirmish  *  with  some 

Confederate  cavalry,  which  he  dispersed. 
■  Slocnm  marched  from  Ix>ui8vine  with  the  left  wing,  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, the  Twentieth  Corps  in  advance.  It  moved  down  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ogeechee,  everywhere  met  by  fallen  trees  or  other  obstructions  io  the 
swamps.  The  Fourteenth  Corps  moved  farther  to  the  left,  and  Kilpatrick, 
supported  by  Baird's  infantry  division  of  that  corps,  pushed  on  toward 
Waynesboro'.     At  Thomas's  Station,  on  the  railway  connecting  Millen  and 

Augusta,  he  fought  Wheeler,'  and  drove  him  from  his,  barncader 

through  Waynesboro'  and  across  Brier  Creek,  full  eight  mile«,- 
while  Baird  was  breaking  up  the  iron  road  and  destroying  bridges.  Then 
cavalry  and  infantry  rejoined  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  which  was  concentrated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lumpkin's  Station,  on  the  Augusta  railway. 


•Dec.  4. 


'  Dec.  4. 


THE  PKISON-PKX  AT  HILUH.< 


Shei-man  reached  Millen,  with  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  on  the  3d  6f  Decem- 
ber. It  had  destroyed  the  railway  from  the  Ogeechee  to  that  town,  where,  «> 
lately,  thousands  of  Union  prisoners  had  been  confined.  The  sight  of  the 
horrid  prison-pen,  in  which  they  had  been  crowded,  and  tortured  with  hun- 


'  This  p«B  wa»  ballt  of  largo  logs  driven  In  the  groasit,  with  aentty  posts  on  the  top.  si  short  hitenik 
No  shelter  whatever  was  sfforded  the  prlsonors,  and  they  were  compellod  to  borrow  In  the  enrth,  to  ttwid  tie 
scorching  sun  or  tho  biting  frost,  for  their  captors  robbed  them  of  most  of  their  clothing,  with  »II  their  moKT. 
wstebes.  tt  ettsra.  The  ground  Inclosed  within  tho  stockade  was  aboat  three  handred  feet  sqnars,  aad  attSm 
it  was  crowded  uith  tho  suffering  ctptlres.  Just  Inside  of  the  palisades  was  a  light  rail  fence,  which  naitst 
the  "  dead  Une,^*  or  a  boundary  beyond  which  no  prisoner  was  allowed  to  pass,  under  penalty  of  death  ftva  tht 
boHot  of  a  cnardsman. 
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get,  cohl,  and  crael  treatment,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  atid  in  which  seven 
hniidred  and  fifty  had  died,  made  the  blood  of  their  living  companions-in- 
arms course  more  quiclcly  in  their  veins,  because  of  indignation,  and  nei">'ed 
them  to  the  performance  of  every  service  required  to  cnish  the  wicked 
rebellion.  These  captives  had  all  been  removed,  no  one  then  knew  whither, 
and  were  suffering  in  other  prisons  with  equal  severity. 

The  army  now  pushed  vigorously  on  among  swamps  and  sands,  with  the 
city  of  Savannah,  where  General  Hardee  was  in  command,  as  the  chief  ob- 
jective. Howard,  with  theFifteenth  Corps  (Osterhaus),  moved  down  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Ogeechee,  with  instructions  to  cross  it  near  Elden  Station,  in 
Bryan  County,  while  the  Seventeenth  (Blair)  moved  along  the  railway.  Slo- 
ciim,  with  the  Twentieth  (Williams),  marched  in  the  middle  road,  by  way 
of  Springfield,  and  the  Fourteenth  (Davis),  along  the  Savannah  River  road. 
''^~  '~ter  was  closely  followed  by  Wheeler,  but  Kilpatrick  and  Baird 
y  covered  the  rear  of  the  moving  columns  between  the  Ogeechee  and 
vh  rivers.  While  there  was  frequent  skirmishing,  and  fallen  trees 
/>  »r  obstructions  were  met  everywhere,  no  enemy  in  force  was  seen  any- 

£yl^      mtil  the  heads  of  columns  were  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  city  of  8a- 
.  All  the  roads  leading  into  that  town  were  obstructed  by  felled  trees, 
^         orks,  and  artillery.    These  were  easily  turned  and  the  foe  expelled, 
"^  the  lOth  of  December  the  Confederates   were  driven  within  their 

and  Savannah  was  completely  beleagured.     Sherman  forbore  making 
ediate  attack,  for  the  only  approaches  to  the  city  were  by  five  narrow 
ays,'  all  of  which  were  commanded  by  heavy  guns  that  were  too  much 
light  field-pieces  of  the  Nationals.   The  military  force  in  the  city  was 
wn,  and  so  Sherman  gave  orders  to  closely  invest  the  place,  while  he 
open  communication  with  the  Government  fleet,  which  he  knew  was 
?  for  him  in  the  waters  not  far  from  Savannah, 
approaching  Savannah,  General  Slocum  had  seized  the  Charleston 
f,  at  the  bridge,  and  General  Howard  had  broken  up  and  occui)ied  the 
ailroad  for  some  distance  to  the  Little  Ogeechee,  so  that  no  supplies 
reach  the  city  by  the  accustomed  channels  of  communication.     Sher- 
army  was  well  supplied,  and  had  the  open  country  behind  it,  yet  he 
.'d  communication  with  the  fleet  of  vital  importance,  and  desired  the 
ision  of  the  Ogeechee  as  a  proper  avenue  of  future  supply  for  his 
)S,  from  tlie  sea.     He  therefore  ordered  Kilpatrick  to  cross  the  Ogeechee 
pontoon  bridge,  reconnoiter  Fort  McAllister,  that  commanded  it  below 
railway,  anrt  proceeding  to  Snnbury,  open  communication  with  the  fleet, 
irard  had  already  sent  a  scout  (Captain  Duncan)  in  a  canoe  down  the 
,ecchec  for  the  same  ptirposc.     Finally,  on  the  13th,*  Sherman 
iered  General  Hazen  to  carry  Fort  McAllister  by  assault  with  *  '^,^'*'' 
I  second  division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps.    That  active  ofltcer  at 
ace  crossed  the  Ogeechee  at  King's  Bridge,  and  by  one  o'clock  on  that  day 
lis  force  was  deployed  in  front  of  Fort  McAllister,  a  strong  inclosed  redoubt. 


■  These  lln«a  Ibltomd  snbaliintlalljr  a  txnmpj  er^ck,  which  emptlMl  Into  th«  Sartnnsb  BIrer  three  rfiHea 
ibore  the  dty,  «n<l  aeniM  to  the  beml  of  a  eorrospondlng  stream  which  emptied  Into  the  Little  Ogeechee  F'ver. 
These  strenina,  bordered  by  swamps  and  rioe-fields  flooded  at  high  water,  formed  excellent  flanks  for  the'  Con- 
federates 

*  These  were  for  two  mllwaya,  aird  the  Angaata,  LontsTtlle,  and  Ogeechee  dirt  roads. 
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garrisoned  hj  two  hnndred  men,  under  Major  Anderson,  artillery  and  in- 
fantry, and  having  one  mortar  and  twenty-three  guns  en  barbette. 

At  about  this  time  Sherman  and  Howard  reached  Cheves's  rice-mill,  used 
as  a  signal  station,  where,  for  two  days  the  officer  in  charge  had  been  look- 
ing anxiously  in  the  direction  of  Ossabaw  Sound,  for  a  Government  steamer. 
EEazen  and  Fort  McAllister  were  then  exchanging  shots,  the  former  with  the 
hope  of  thereby  attracting  the  attention  of  the  fleet.  With  their  glasses  the 
two  commanders  could  see  Hazen's  skimiishers  approach  the  fort,  and  very 
Boon  that  leader  signaled  that  he  had  invested  it.  Then  Sherman  signaled 
back  that  it  was  important  to  capture  it  at  once.  Meanwhile  the  smoke-gtadi 
of  a  steamer  had  been  seen  in  the  dim  distance,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ogeechee. 
The  vessel  soon  appeared,  and  signaled  that  she  had  been  sent  by  General  Fet- 
ter and  Admiral  Dahlgren  to  communicate  with  the  National  army,  but  was 
in  doubt  whether  Fort  McAllister  was  in  the  hands  of  friends  or  foe.' 

~  That  doubt  was  soon  removed.  Hazen  had  signaled  back  to  Sherman, 
"  I  am  ready  and  will  assault  at  once;"  He  did  so.  It  was  toward  evening 
of  a  beautiful  day.  His  bugles  sounded  a  charge,  and  over  abati«  and  evoy 
other  obstruction  his  troops  swept  impetuously,  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  storm 
of  grape  and  canister  shot,  up  to  the  parapets  and  over  them,*  fighting 
hand  to  hand,  and  afler  a  brief  but  desperate  struggle  won  a  victory.  Before 
sunset  Fort  McAllister,  its  garrison  and  tirmament,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Nationals,  the  Union  flag  was  planted  upon  it,  and  the  way  was  opened 
to  the  sea.  The  triumph  was  gained  at  the  cost  of  ninety  patriots  killed  and 
wounded.     The  Confederates  lost  nearly  fifty  men. 

Sherman  saw  the  entire  conflict  from  the  rice-mill ;  and  when  the  smoke 
floated  away,  and  the  National  flag  was  seen  waving  over  the  redoubt,  and 
the  shouts  and  /eu  dejoie  of  the  victors  were  heard,  he  entered  a  boat,  and 
with  Howard,  was  rowed  quickly  down  to  Fort  McAllister,  unmindful  of  the 
danger  of  torpedo  explosions  in  the  river.  He  tarried  there  a  moment  to 
offer  congratulations  to  Hazen,  and  then  pushed  on  to  meet  the  tug,  from 
which  he  had  received  a  message  by  signal  She  was  the  Dandelion,  whose 
commander.  Captain  Williamson,  told  Howard  that  his  scout.  Captain  Dun- 
can, had  passed  the  fort  and  communicated  with  Foster  and  Dahlgren, 
whom  he  then  hourly  expected  in  Ossabaw  Sound. 

The  capture  of  Fort  McAllister  was  a  brilliant  ending  of  the  Great 

>  Oenaral  Foster  wm  In  oommand  of  the  ooMt  IslAndd  of  Sonth  C«ro)lni  when  Sherman  was  ci^aiTd  Is  bis 
Osorgls  osmpaign,  and  he  was  directed  to  make  a  demonstmtloii  In  his  (hTor,  wheft,  as  tt  was  expected,  he 
would  approach  Pocotaligo,  on  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  raitwaf .  between  the  two  dtiea,  at  the  cloee  «t 
NoTemher.  Be  could  spare  only  S,000  men  from  his  rsrloas  garrisons,  for  this  pnrpoae,  and  at  the  bead  of  the* 
ho  sscended  the  Broad  KlTCr  on  stesmors^  and  landed  at  Boyd's  Neck  on  the  SOth  of  November.  From  that 
point  he  sent  General  J.  P.  Hatch  to  seize  the  railway  near  Grahamsville.  Having  missed  his  way.  Hatdi  M 
not  reach  his  destination  till  the  next  morning,  when  he  was  met  by  a  strong  Confaderate  force  Intrenched  «  a 
hill  covering  Grahamsville  and  the  roa<1.  This  position  he  assailed,  when  an  obstinate  fi^ht  ensued,  whlrhre- 
snlted  in  his  defeat,  and  retreat  at  evening,  with  a  loss  of  Tt(  men.  Foster  then  sent  GenenI  £.  E.  Patter,  wtt 
two  brigades,  across  the  Ceeaawliatehie,  to  Devaax  Neck,  when  lie  advanced  and  sriied  a  poritiia* 

*  Dec  6,       within  cannon  range  of  the  railway,  which  he  (tartifled  and  flrmly  held  nntii  the  ramaindsef 

1864.  Foster's  column  came  np  tohls  help.    It  was  here  that  the  onmmanding  general  flrst  heard,aB 

the  12th  of  December,  of  Sherman  being  before  Savannah,  when  he  hastened  to  meet  htan,  as 

recorded  in  the  text.    By  direction  of  Sherman,  he  lield  on  to  Uie  position  near  the  Charleston  and  Savaaish 

railway,  and  after  Hardee  fled  to  Charleston  he  took  possession  of  and  occupied  the  Oonfednate  works  at  IVws- 

tallgo,  and  at  the  railway  crossings  of  the  TulUAnny  and  Coosawhatohie  rivera. 

'  A  novel  way  for  scaling  the  parapets  was  exhibited  In  this  aassalt.  The  fhmt  line  of  soldiennaahsd  to- 
ward and  leaped  Into  the  ditch,  and  their  sbonldat*  Sinned  a  bridge  Ibr  those  win  followed. 
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Maroh  from  the  Chattahoochee  to  the  sea,  and  crowned  General  Hazen  with 
an  unfading  chaplet  of  honor.  It  opened  to  Sherman's  array  a  new  base  of 
Eupplies ;  and  it  was  a  chief  cause  of  the  speedy  fall  of  Savannah,  for  the 
soldiers  in  that  city,  amazed  by  the  seeming  rashness  and  yet  perfect  success 
of  the  assault,  felt  that  it  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  life  to  attempt  to  de- 
fend it  against  such  assailants.  The 
citizens  shared  in  this  feeling,  and 
many  of  them,  accompanied  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city, 
waited  upon  General  Hardee,  at  his 
head-quarters  in  Oglethorpe  Barracks, 
and  insisted  upon  his  surrender  of  the 
post. 

After  putting  into  Captain  Wil- 
liamson's hands  communications  for 
Foster,  Dahlgren,  and  the  War  De- 
partment, Sherman  returned  to  Fort 
McAllister,  and  lodged  that  night ;  and 
early  the  next  morning*  he 
met  General   Foster,  who     *  ^^**'  uabdix'i  oiAo-«DABnu.> 

had  come  up  the  Ogeechee 

iu  the  steamer  Nemaha,  during  the  night.'  He  accompanied  that  officer  to 
Ossabaw  Sound,  where,  at  noon,  they  had  an  interview  with  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren, on  board  the  Harvest' Moon.  Sherman  made  arrangements  for  Foster 
to  send  him  some  heavy  siege-guns  from  Hilton  Head,  wherewith  to  bombard 
Savannah,  and  with  Dahlgren,  for  engaging  the  forts  below  the 
city  during  the  assault.  On  the  following  day' he  returned  to  ''*<»"• 
his  lines. 

Several  30-pounder  Parrott  guns  reached  Sherman  on  the  1 7th,  when  he 
summoned  Hardee  to  surrender.  He  refused.  Three  days  afterward,  Shei> 
man  l^ft  for  Hilton  Head,  to  make  arrangements  with  Foster  for  preventing 
a  retreat  of  Hardee  toward  Charleston,  if  he  should  attempt  it,  leaving  Slo- 
cum  to  get  the  siege-guns  into  proper  position.  Unfavorable  winds  and 
tides  detained  him,  and  on  the  21st,  while  in  one  of  the  inland  passages  with 
which  that  coast  abounds,  he  was  met  by  Captain  Dayton  in  a  tug,  bear- 
ing the  news  that  during  the  previous  dark  and  windy  night,'  Hardee 
had  fled  from  Savannah  with  fifteen  thousand  men.  crossed  the 

.  *  Dm.  Ml 

nver  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  was  in  full  march  on  Charleston  ; 
also,  that  the  National  troops  were  in  possession  of  the  Confedei-ate  lines, 
and  advancing  into  Savannah  without  opposition.  The  story  was  true. 
Hardee's  movement  had  been  unsuspected  by  the  National  pickets.  Under 
cover  of  a  heavy  cannonade  during  the  day  and  evening  of  the  20th,  he  had 
destroyed  two  iron-clads,  several  smaller  vessels,  the  navy  yard,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition,  ordnance  stores,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.    Then 

>  Tbta  WH  tbe  •pp««ninm  of  Che  l*rg<  brick  bolldlng  on  the  oorner  of  Ball  and  Bairls  itreets,  Stnniiah, 
kiMvn  u  Oglethiirpa  Barmcki,  u  It  appeared  when  the  writer  sketched  It  In  April,  ISM.  This  wu  the  inlll- 
tary  head^qiiarters  of  the  Gonfe<leratcs  In  Sarannah.  flrom  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

*  The  tm  Tesael  that  paaaed  Fort  M cAlllater  ftom  the  aea.  waa  the  mall^teamer  bearing  Colonel  Karklaad 
and  twenty  tons  of  letters  ar.d  papers  for  the  oflloen  and  men  oS  Sherman's  army. — See  page  3tS,  rolnino  11. 
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he  fled  in  such  haste  that  he  •  did  not  spike  his  guns,  nor  destroy  a  vait 
iimouat  of  cotton  belonging  to  the  Confederacy,  stored  in  the  city.  He  wai 
beyond  pursuit  when  his  fliglit  was  discovered.  Our  troops  immediately 
took  possession,  the  Twentieth  Corps  marching  first  into  the  city,  and  od 

the  morning  of  the  22d,' 
General  Sherman,  who  had 
hastened  back,  rode  into  the  town,  and 
made  his  head-quarters  at  the  fine  rea- 
dence  of  Charles  Green,  on  Macon 
Street,  opposite  St.  John's  Church.'  On 
the  26th  he  sent  a  dispatch  to  President 
Lincoln,  saying :  "  I  beg  to  present  to 
you,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  the  city  of 
Savannah,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
heavy  guns  and  plenty  of  ammunition, 
and  also  about  twenty-five  thousand 
bales  of  cotton."  The  President  re- 
plied, thanking  Shenuan  for  his  gift, 
and  giving  to  him  all  the  honor.  The 
if  not  fearful,"  when  he  was  about  to 
le  of  us,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln, 


ftllEBMAVft  HEAU-i^L'AKTJklU. 


Government,  he  said,  was  "  anxious, 
leave  Atlanta  for  the  coast.     "I  believe 
"  went  further  than  to  acquiesce." 

So  ended  in  perfect  success,  and  vast  advantage  to  the  National  cause, 
Sherman's  autumn  campaign  in  Georgia — his  marvelous  march  to  the  sea. 
In  that  march,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  in  the  space  of  six  weeks, 
during  which  he  made  a  substantial  conquest  of  Georgia,  he  lost  only  five 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  men.'  His  entire  army,  of  over  sixty-tive  thousand 
men  and  ten  thousand  horses,  had  lived  generously  oflF  the  country,  having 
appropriated  to  their  use  thirteen  thousand  beeves,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  bushels  of  com,  more  than  five  thousand  tons  of  fodder,  besides  % 
large  number  of  sheep,  swino,  fowls,  potatoes  and  rice.  He  forced  into  the 
service  five  thousand  horses  and  four  thousand  mules.  He  captured  thirteen 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  prisonere,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  guns; 
burned  twenty  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  captured  and  secured  to  the 
Government  twenty-five  thousand  bales.  Full  ten  thousand  negroes  followed 
the  flag  to  Savannah,  and  many  thousand  others,  mostly  women  and  chil- 
dren, had  been  driven  back  at  the  crossings  of  rivers,  and  denied  the  privi- 
lege. The  pathway  of  Sherman's  march  averaged  about  forty  miles  in 
width,  and  by  his  admirable  strategy  in  bewildering  his  foe,  he  made  that 
march  with  case  and  with  abundant  success.' 

Let  us  leave  the  victorious  army  in  repose  i^t  Savannah,  while  we  ««- 

>  Qeneral  Howard's  qturters  were  at  tbo  honse  of  Mr.  Moljneaux,  late  Brf  Uitfa  consal  at  Sarannah.  Sloeoo'i 
were  at  the  residence  of  John  E.  Word ;  and  General  Qearj,  who  was  appointed  commander  of  the  pool,  b»l  Us 
vffioe  in  the  bank  bufldln]?  next  door  to  the  Custom  Uoose. 

'  Of  these,  68  were  killed, 24S  vonnded,  and  159  mlssln;. 

*  In  bis  report,  Sherman  said:  "I  estimate  the  damage  done  to  thn  State  of  Oeurgia  and  its  mllitaT 
reeourcea,  at  $100,000,009  at  least— $20,000,000  of  whioh  has  inured  to  our  advantage,  and  the  renalider  Is 
simple  vaste  and  destruction.  This  maj  seem  a  bard  species  of  war&re,  bat  it  brlnj^  the  sad  rsolftiss 
of  war  home  to  those  who  have  been  directly  or  Iqdlrectlj  inotmmental  In  involving  us  in  its  otxeadsat 
•olamlties."  In  Sherman's  estimate  of  destmotloa  above  given,  most  bo  Inclndid  over  two  hundml  bIIb  it 
railroads  destroyed. 
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uder  the  fortonee  of  the  strong  and  co-operating  force  assigned  to  General 
Thomas  for  the  defense  of  Tennessee  against  Hood.  Before  doing  so,  let  lis 
take  a  brief  glance  at  some  operations  by  National  troops,  sent  out  from  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  forces  west  of  Georgia 
against  Sherman  daring  his  march  to  the  sea. 

One  of  these  expeditions,  composed  of  mounted  men,  was  led  by  General 
Dana,  who  went  out"  from  Vicksburg,  fought  and  vanquished 
Confederates  on  the   Big  Black  River,  and  destroyed   several    '  ^^**' 
miles  of  the  railway  connecting  New  Orleans  with  Tennessee,  with 
Its  bridges  and  rolling  stock,  much  cotton  and  valuable  stores.     Another 
cavalry  expedition,  led  by  General  Davidson,  was  sent  out  from  Baton 
Rouge,  and  struck  the  same  railway  at  Tangipaha,*  laying  waste 
its  track  and  other  property.     Then  Davidson  pushed  on  east- 
ward, in  the  direction  of  Mobile,  almost  to  the  Pascagoula  River,  causing 
mach  alarm  for  the  safety  of  tha^  city. 

Still  another  expedition,  and  more  important  than  the  two  just  mentioned, 
went  out  from  the  Mississippi  three  weeks  later.'    It  was  sent 
from  Memphis,  and  was  led  by  General  Grierson.     His  force  con- 
sisted of  thirty-five  hundred  well-mounted  men,  and  their  destination  was 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway.     Taking  a  nearly  straight  course  through 
Northern  Mississippi,  they  struck  that  road  at  Tupelo,  and  destroyed  it 
to  Okolona.      On  the  way.  Colonel  Karge  surprised  **  and  dis-  ^ 
persed,  at  Verona,  a  guard  over  ordnance  and  supplies  destined 
for  Hood's  army.    These  were  a-loading  in  two  hundred  wagons,  which  For- 
rest took  from  Stargis  in  June.'     Thirty-two  cars,  eight  warehouses  filled 
with  sapplies,  and  the  wagons,  were  destroyed. 

When  he  arrived  at  Okolona,  Grierson  discovered  that  the  Confederates 
were  in  considerable  force  and  well  intrenched  at  Egypt  Station,  a  few  miles 
below;  and  intercepted  dispatches  from  General  Dick  Taylor,  at  Mobilei, 
informed  him  that  re-enforoements  were  to  be  given  to  the  garrison  immedi- 
ately. He  resolved  to  attack  before  they  should  arrive.  He  did  so  at  day- 
break the  next  morning,'  and  while  the  struggle  was  going  on,  , 
two  trains  of  cars  came  np  with  fresh  troops.  Grierson  quickly 
repulsed,  these,  and  routed  the  body  he  at  first  assailed,  numbering  about 
sixteen  hundred  men.  Grierson  captured  a  train,  and  made  about  five  hun- 
dred prisoners.  Among  the  Confederates  killed  in  this  engagement  was 
General  Gholson,  of  Mississippi. 

Grierson  now  moved  southwestward,  distracting  his  foe  by  feints.  H6 
finally  struck  the  Mississippi  Central  railroad  at  Winona  Station,  and  tore  up 
tlie  track  several  miles 'each  way,  while  the  Fourth  Iowa  destroyed  cloth  and 
shoe  factories  at  Bankston.  This  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  Confederate 
cavalry  under  Colonel  Wood,  at  Benton,  by  Colonel  Osband,  and  the  speedy 
march  of  the  expedition  to  Vicksburg,  with  its  trophies  of  five  hundred 
prisoners,  eight  hundred  beeves,  and  a  thousand  liberated  slaves.  It  had 
been  a  destructive  and  alarming  raid,'  and  effeotnally  held  back  Confederate 
troops  from  Sherman,  in  Georgia. 

'  See  page  247. 

*  DnrinK  the  nid,  Orierann's  men  destrored  K  nlXwtj  ura,  800  WBgnns.  SO  fall  warehnnses,  and  liberated, 
bjr  taklne  them  priaonera,  lUO  Union  widiers  who  had  been  famlahlng  in  Cunfoderate  prleuna,  and  had  joined 
the  armjr  with  a  hope  of  thua  effecting  their  eacape.  , 
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Let  U8  now  see  what  was  occurring  in  Tennessee  and  on  its  sootiiera 
borders,  from  the  time  when  Sherman  captured  Atlanta  until  his  arrival  Vt 
.Savannah. 

We  have  observed  that  Hood,  late  in  September,  crossed  the  Chattahoo- 
chee, and  began  operations  against  Sherman's  communications.'  Meanwhile, 
and  in  co-operation  with  Hood  (whose  chief  objective  was  evidently  Nash- 
ville), Forrest,  the  bold  and  active  cavalry  leader,  who  had  been  in  Northern 
Alabama  for  several  weeks  keeping  re-enforcements  from  joining  Shermu 
from  the  Mississippi,  proceeded  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  invasion  of  Ten- 
nessee. He  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  near  Waterioo,  and  on 
^  the  25th,'  appeared  before  Athens,  in  Northern  Alabama,  with  • 

force  of  light  cavalry,  about  seven  thousand  strong,  and  invested  it.  He 
opened  a  12-pounder  battery  on  the  town,  and  twice  demanded  its  snrreader. 
It  was  refused,  but  finally,  at  a  personal  interview  between  Forrest  and 
Colonel  Campbell,  the  commander  of  the  little  garrison  of  six  hundred 
negro  troops,  the  latter  was  persuaded  to  surrender  the  poet.  Re-enfi>rce- 
ments  sufficient  to  hold  the  place  (the  Eighth  Michigan  and  One  Hundred 
and  Second  Ohio),  came  up  half  an  hour  afterward,  and,  with  the  garrison, 
.became  prisoners  of  war,  after  a  sharp  contest. 

Flushed  with  his  victory,  Forrest  pushed  on  northward  to  Pulasld,  in 
Tennessee,  destroying  the,  railway  as  he  moved,  and  capturing  a  fortified  post, 
at  Sulphur  Branch  Trestle,  on  the  way.  He  found  Pulaski  too  strong  for 
him.  General  Rousseau  was  there,  and  made  the  assailants  cautious.  After 
sharp  skirmishing  the  greater  part  of  a  day,'  Forrest  withdrew,  and 
marched  eastward,  toward  the  Chattanooga  railway,  with  hit 
whole  force.  He  struck  it  between  Tullahoma  and  Deoherd,  but  had  scarcely 
begun  its  destruction,  when  he  was  confi:x>nted  by  Bonsaean,  who  had 
hastened  by  railway,  around  by  NashvUle,  and  reached  Tullahoma,  wUle 
General  Steedman,  who  had  crossed  the  Tennessee  from  Northern  Georgia, 
was  coming  up  rapidly  from  the  southwest  with  five  thousand  troops.  At 
the  same  time.  General  Morgan's  division  of  the  Fourte^ith  Corps  ms 
hastening  into  Tennessee  for  the  same  purpose.  These  combined  f<n«e* 
drove  Forrest  from  the  railway  before  he  had  damaged  it  much,  when  he 
retraced  his  steps  to  Fayetteville,  the  termination  of  a  railroad  from  Deoherd. 
There  he  divided  his  forces,  giving  Buford,  his  second  in  command,  foar 
thousand  of  them,  and  reserving  three  thousand  for  himself  Buford  wart 
directly  south,  threatened  Huntsville,  and  again  attacked  Athens,  whidi 
General  Granger,  in  command  at  Franklin,  had  re-garrisoned  with  the 
^  Seventy-third  Indiana,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Slade.    For  a  part  of 

two  days,'  Buford  tried  to  carry  the  place,  when  be  was  effectu- 
ally repulsed,  and  sought  safety  by  flight  across  the  Tennessee,  at  BrDwn'i 
Ferry. 

Forrest,  in  the  mean  time,  had  pushed  on  to  Columbia,  on  the  Dock 
River,  with  his  three  thousand  horsemen,  but  did  not  attack  that  place,  for 
Rousseau  was  coming  down  &om  Nashville  ^th  four  thousand  mooated 
men.  At  the  same  time.  General  C.  C.  Waahbume,  with  four  thousand  five 
hundred  men  (three  thousand  of  them  cavalry),  was  moving  up  the  Tennet- 
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ee  on  steamers  to  assist  in  capturing  the  invaders,  while  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Forrest  was  patroling  that  stream  in  Northern  Alabama,  with  seve- 
al  gun-boats,  to  intercept  them  should  they  fly  southward.  Generals  Rous- 
eau,  Steedman,  Morgan,  Washburnc  and  Croxton,  were  now  (under  the  direc- 
ion  of  General  Thomas,  wlio  had  ar- 
ived  at  Nashville  on  the  3d  of  Octo- 
>er)  joined  in  the  grand  hunt  for  For- 
est. The  latter,  looking  out  from 
!^olumbia,.saw  his  peril,  and  met  it  as 
isual.  Paroling  the  thousand  prison- 
irs  he  had  captured,  he  destroyed  five 
niles  of  the  railroad  southward  from 
he  Duck  River,  and  then  pushing 
icross  the  country  by  way  of  Mount 
*leasant  and  Lawrenceburg,  he  e»- 
raped  over  the  Tennessee  * 
it  IJainbridge,  with  very 
ittle  loss. 

While  these  operations  were  going 
>n  in   Tennessee  and  Northern  Ala- 

>ama,  the  movements  of  Hood  against  Sherman's  communicallona  north- 
rard  of  the  Chattahoochee,  already  considered,'  were  begun.  To  watch  and 
ncet  Hood's  troops,  as  his  plans  might  be  developed,  Tliomas  ordered  Crox- 
on's  cavalry  brigade  to  patrol  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River,  from  De- 
latur  to  Eastport.  Morgan's  division  was  moved  from  Athens  to  Chatta- 
looga,  and  Rousseau's  troops  were  concentrated  at  the  latter  place.  Steed- 
nan's  division  was  moved  from  Decatur  to  Bridgeport. 

We  have  already  considered  the  movements  of  Shermsin  and  Hood,  until 
ate  in  October,  when  the  latter  went  over  the  Sand  Mountains,  westward, 
ind  threatened  Decatur,  and  the  former  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  his  antago- 
list  in  the  beautiful  Chatooga  Valley.'  At  that  point  of  time  and  circum- 
itance,  we  will  resume  the  narrative  of  the  movements  of  Hood. 

Decatur  was  an  important  place  in  connection  with  military  movements 
it  that  time.  The  railway  from  Nashville  on  the  north  there  crossed  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  met  the  one  extending  westward  to  Memphis,  and 
■astward  to  Chattanoogx  There  General  Granger  was  stationed  with  a  con- 
iiderable  force,  when  llood  approached  on  the  26th  of  October,  sat  down 
before  it,  established  a  line  of  rifle-pits  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
S^ational  lines,  cast  up  intrenchments,  and  threatened  an  assault.  Two  days 
ifterward,  some  of  Granger's  troops  made  a  sortie,  gained  the  rear  of  the 
left  of  Hood's  rifle-pits,  drove  out  the  occupants  and  captured  two  hundred 
tnen.  On  the  same  day  a  regiment  of  negro  troops,  led  by  Colonel  Moi^an, 
japtnred  one  of  Hood's  batteries  and  spiked  the  guns ;  and  on  the  following 
lay,*  the  third  of  the  siege  (which  was  only  a  feint  to  cover 
preparations  for  a  more  important  movement),  it  was  abau- 
ioned,  and  Hood  went  westward  to  Tuscumbia.     That  important  move- 

>  Thl>  b  a  Ti«w  of  the  line  mtnslan  of  Mr.  Cannlnitoin,  IS  Hl;h  Straet,  NwhTllle,  oeeaplad  hj  Qmtnl* 
Bnell  and  Thomu,  miA  other  comnanders,  In  that  dtj. 

'See  page  m  •  Seo  paur  Mt. 
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ment  was  the  passage  of  the  Tenneltee  River  by  Hood's  army,  a  part  of 

which   crossed  it  at  the  month  of  Cyprus  Creek/  not  far  from 

'*WM ''      Florence,  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition  from  Croxton's  brigade, 

which  was  pressed  back  to  the  east  bank  of  Shoal  Creek. 
It  was  now  evident  that  Hood  intended  to  advance  into  Middle  Tennes- 
see.    General  Hatch  was  ordered  to  move,  with  his  cavalry  division,  from 

Clifton,  to  the  support  of  Croxton; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Twenty- 
third  Corps,  under  General  Scho- 
field,  was  directed  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  to  whom  was  giveu  fiiU 
control  of  all  the  troops  in  the  Mili- 
tary Division  of  the  Mississippi,  ex- 
cepting those  which  were  to  accom- 
pany Sherman.'  General  Thoraas 
J.  Wood's  division  of  the  Fonrtk 
Corps  reached  Athens  on  the  31st, 
closely  followed  by  the  other  divi- 
sions, when  Stanley,  the  commander 
of  the  corps,  concentrated  his  whole 
force  at  Pulaski. 

In  the  mean  time,  Forrest  h«d 

THOHM  ).  WOOD.  ■,   ,   .      n  t  ■>  J 

turned  his  face  northward  again,  and 
was  busy  in  aiding  Hood.     Leaving  Corinth,  he  pushed  up  through  Tennessee 
with  a  heavy  mounted  force  and  nine  guns,  and  struck  the  Tennessee  River 
opposite  Johnsonville,  in  Stewart  County,  which  was  connected  with  Nash- 
ville by  railway.     This  was  an  important  depot  of  supplies  for  Nashville, 
and  these  Forrest  came  to  destroy.     They  were  guarded  by  one  thousand 
negro  troops  Under  Colonel  C.  R.   Thompson,  and  three  gun-boats,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  K  M.  King.     Forrest  opened  his  guns  upon  the 
post,'  and  after  several  days'  sharp  contest,  he  withdrew'  on 
hearip^  of  the  approach  of  Schofield,  with  his  corps,  from  Nasb- 
•  Not.  &■     ^'^'^j  ^y  railway.    Forrest's  work  was  accomplished,  but  by  other 
hands.     In  a  conflict  with  the  gun-boats,  he  had  so  far  won  % 
victory,  that  it  was  feared  they  would  fall  into  his  hands.     So,  just  before 
the  appearance  of  Schofield,  they  and  the  transports  were  set  on  fire.    TTie 
flames  communicated  to  the  storehouses  on  the  shore,  and  commissaries' 
And  quartermasters'  stores,  valued  at  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  were 
destroyed.     Finding  no  enemy  at  Johnsonville,  Schofield  left  Ruger's  divi- 
«ion  as  a  garrison  at  that  post,  and,  with  the  rest  of  his  troops^  marched  to 
Pulaski  and  assumed  command  of  all  the  forces  there. 

At  this  time,  Thomas's  effective  force,  under  Schofield,  confronting  Hood, 
was  only  about  thirty  thousand  men,*  while  his  antagonist,  just  re-enforced 

>  6ae  pngt  400. 

■  Thate  contfatnl  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  under  Sbtnley,  12,000,  and  tlie  Twentj-thlrd  Conn.  10.004,  wbirt 
made  tba  total  ofinauitrT  and  artillerr,  ii^Wk  Tke  diiMon  oommudara  mm  Ckaorala  N.  KlinbsU,  O.  i. 
Wagner,  T.  J.  Wood,  of  the  Fourth  Oorpa,  and  T.  H.  Bnger  and  J.  D.  Cox,  of  the  Twentj-tbird  Uatpa.  Tki 
oaraljry.  T.TOD  in  nnnaber,  w«a  (ommaiMled  by  Oeoeral  J.  H.  Wllaon,  aaalated  b]r  Brl^sdler-firBenls  Ednri 
Hatoh,  B.  W.  Johnann.  and  J.  H.  Hammond.  Co-opemttng  with  theae  tro>>|M,  tben  eonoaatntad  at  Palaik^ 
wen  Uw  ttralrj-  brigadea  of  Oenerala  Croxton  and  Oapron,  the  former  noniberins  abont  2,300  men,  aad  the 
latter  abont  1,200. 
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by  a  part  of  General  Taylor's  army  at  Mobile,  had  about  fifty-five  thousand 
men.'    Thomas  had  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  other  men  under  his 
command,  holding  widely  separated  bnt  important  posts,  which  prudence 
forbade  him  to  concentrate     So  he  resolved  to  keep  as  strong  as  possible  in 
front  of  Hood,   if  he  should  advance,  and   falling    slowly  back    toward 
Nashville,  avoid  battle  until  sufficiently  strengthened  to  promise  success  in 
a  conflict.     Fortunately,  Hood  lingered  on  the  bank  of  the  Tennessee  until 
past  the  middle  of  November;  for,  while  Sherman  remained  north  of  the 
Chattahoochee,  he  was  not  sure  that  active  leader  might  not  suddenly  appear 
upon  his  rear.     Bnt  when,  at  length,  intelligence  came  that  he  had  severed 
all  communications  with  the  North  and  turned  his  face  toward  the  sea,  Hood 
threw  the  remainder  of  his  army  over  the  Tennessee  •  on  a  pon- 
toon bridge  at  Florence,  and  two  days  afterward,  moved  on      '"l^'^' 
parallel  roads  in  the  direction  of  Nashville,  through  Waynesboro'      »  kot.  m. 
and  Lawrenceburg,  driving  General  Hatch  from  the  latter  place.* 

Thomas  had  hoped  to  meet  Hood  in  battle  south  of  Duck  River,  but  the 
two  divisions  under  General  A.  J.  Smith,  coming  from  Missouri,'  had  not  ar- 
rived, and  he  did  not  feel  well  prepared  to  do  so,  when  his  adversary  moved ; 
so  he  ordered  Schofield  to  fall  back  to  Columbia.  He  did  so  in  good  order, 
while  Capron's  brigade  at  Mount  Pleasant  covered  all  flank  approaches  from 
that  direction.  Schofield  withdrew  Rnger's  division  from  Johnsonville,  and 
on  the  24th  of  November  his  forces  were  concentrated  at  Columbia.  In 
the  mean  time  General  Granger  had  withdrawn  the  garrisons  at  Athens, 
Decatur,  and  Huntsville,  and  returned  to  Stevenson,  from  which  he  sent  five 
fresh  regiments  to  MnrA^esboro'.  The  officer  left  in  command  at  Johnson- 
ville was  ordered  to  remove  the  property  there  across  to  the  Cumberland  at 
Fort  Donelson,  and,  with  it  and  the  garrison,  take  post  at  Clarksville. 

Hood  moved  promptly  to  Pulaski,  and  pushed  on  toward  Columbia,  bnt 
showed  no  disposition  to  attack  Schofield  in  front  of  that  town.  But  he 
made  movements  so  indicative  of  an  intention  to  cross  Duck  River  on  one 
or  both  of  Schofield's  flanks,  that  the  latter  withdrew*  to  the 
north  side  of  the  stream,  and  sent  his  trains  toward  Nashville. 
Then,  informed  that  Hood  had  crossed  the  river  sir  miles  above  Colum- 
bia, he  ordered  Stanley  to  follow  his  trains  to  Spring  HilL  The  com- 
mand was  promptly  executed  just  in  time  to  save  them  from  FoiTest's 
cavalry,  hovering  near,  and  which  Stanley  drove  off  just  as  they  were  about 
to  pounce  upon  the  wagons  and  their  guard.  Stanley  was  speedily  attacked 
by  a  very  strong  force  of  horse  and  foot,  which  he  fonght  until  night  fell, 
and,  though  with  great  difficulty,  he  firmly  held  the  road  over  which  the  re- 
treating army  was  to  pass. 

On  that  day'  Schofield  had  been  continually  employed  in    ^ 
keeping  the  Confederates  from   crossing  the  Duck  River  at 

■  Rmi^'t  armf  ma  compnud  of  abnnt  42,000  lattairy  iinil  artillery,  and  18,000  aaTalry,  many  of  whom  wer* 
KentDoklina  and  TenneaaeeaBu,  jnbllnnt  with  the  Idea  that  they  were  about  to  expel  the  Invader  from  their 
Batin  aolL  They  had  great  eonSilenoe  IB  their  doahlng  leader,  ud  were  In  high  apMU.  Huod's  army  wa*  ■» 
nnged  tn  three  dlvtslona,  commanded  reapMtlrely  by  Ocnerala  B.  F.  Cheatham,  A.  P.  Stewart,  and  8.  D.  Lee. 
The  dlrtffion  oomnundera  were  aa  foUowa :  Cbeatham^a  oorpa— Oenerala  P.  B.  Clebnrae,  JaA  C.  Brawn,  and 
W.  B.  Bate.  Stewarf  a— W.  W.  Lortng,  8.  G.  Frrnoh,  E.  C.  WaltbalL  Lee'a— a  I.  8t«veBai>n,  E.  Johnmn, 
aad  daytoD.  ForrMt  commaaded  th«  earalry.  Hia  dlTltion  oominanderj  wei«  Ocneiala  W.  Jaoluoa,  A.  B» 
<M.  aad  J.  B.  Chalner*. 
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Columbia,  driving  them  back,  with  great  loss  on  their  side,  whenever  they 
advanced.  When,  late  in  the  afternoon,  he  heard  of  Stanley's  peril,  he  took 
Ruger's  division,  and  hastened  to  his  support,  leaving  orders  for  the  re- 
mainder of  Ilia  force  to  follow.  He  encountered  some  detachments  of 
cavalry  on  the  way,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Spring  Hill,  he  found  the  main 
body  of  the  Confederates  bivouacked  within  half  a  mile  of  the  road  over 
which  his  army  mast  pass.  He  left  them  undisturbed.  His  troops  passed 
by  at  midnight,  and  pushed  on  northward,  closely  pursued,  and  sometimes 
severely  pressed  after  the  day  dawned.  Hour  after  hour  skirmishing  went  on, 
while  the  patriots  gradually  moved  northward  during  tliat  day 
and  night,  and  eariy  the  ibllowing  morning*  they  were  in  a 
strong  position  at  Franklin,  on  the  Jlarpeth  River,  where  some 
stirring  events  l»ad  occurred  th?  previous  year.'     There .  Schofield  halted 

on  the  southern  ^dge  of  the  village,  ia 
order  that  his  trains,  then  chokiiig 
the  road  for  miles,  might  be  taken 
across  the  Harpeth  and  put  well  on 
their  way  toward  Nashville,  eighteen 
miles  distant.  It  was  better  to  give 
battle  there,  with  this  encumbrance  ont 
of  the  way,  than  to  be  cx>mpelled  to 
fight,  as  he  doubtless  would  that  day 
9r  the  next,  with  his  trains  close  at 
hand. 

m  .loKim..,-*  nF»iv<»u»«.«i.>  Schofield   was    Satisfied    that   his 

foes  were  concentrated  directly  in  his 
rear;  for  his  eavali-y,  following  the Lewisbnrg  pike  several  miles  eastward  of 
bis  line  of  march,  had  encountered  no  enemy.  Ho  disposed  his  troops 
accordingly  in  a  curved  line  south  and  west  of  the  town,  the  flanks  resting 
on  the  Harpeth ;  and  then  east  up  a  line  of  slight  intrenchments  alcmg 
their  entire  ^nt  The  cavalry,  with  the  Third  Division  of  the  Fourth 
Corps  (Wood's),  were  posted  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  Fort 
Granger,  on  a  blofi^'  commanded  the  gently  rolling  plain  over  which  Hood 
must  advance  in  a  direct  attack.  Within  the  entire  lines  around  Franklin, 
Schofield  had  not  to  .exceed  eighteen  thousand  men,  when  Hood,  at  foor 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon/  came  up  with  all  his  force,  and  ass»led 
the  Nationals,  with  the  intention  and  expectation  of  crushing 
them  with  one  heavy  blow.  He  had  assured  his  soldiers  that,  if  they 
stiould  break  through  Schofield's  line,  they  would  disperse  or  destroy  his 
army,  capture  his  trains,  drive  Thomas  out  of  Tennessee,  and  might  march 
on,  without  0pf>O8itiioa,  to  the  Ohio  River. 

Hood  had  formed  his  columns  for  attack  behind  a  line  of  dense  woods ; 
Stewart  on  his  right,  next  the  Harpeth,  Cheatham  on  his  left,  and  Lee  in  the 
rear,  in  reserve.  A  greater  part  of  his  cavalry,  led  by  Forrest,  was  on  his 
right,  and  the  remainder  were  on  his  left.     Thus  prepared,  the  Confederates 

•  See  pnge  11& 

*  SchntlpliVs  hr>d-jnaMera  werent  the  house  of  Dr.  I>.  II.  CHOI-,  nn  Midn  Sttect,  la  the  Tllfaiec  omuBklia. 
That  Tillage  ims  the  eat>llal  of  WilUainaxn  County,  TeniMwee,  and  was  alliiattt  la  a  bend  of  tha  Harpalk 
RiTer,  which  fonned  two  aides  of  a  aqaara,  with  a  aharp  earve  at  the  an^le,  as  aeen  in  tba  map  on  ft*  m. 

'See  page  lis. 
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rnshed  forward  upon  Sohoiield's  center  (composed  of  the  divisions  of 
Ruger  and  Cox,  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  about  ten  thousand  strong), 
with  the  greatest  im- 
petuosity, in  columns 
four  deep,  with  a  cloud 
of  skirmishers  in  their 
front.  Their  appear- 
ance, so  soon,  was  un- 
expected to  Schofield, 
and  it  amounted  to 
almost  a  surprise.  Ho 
was  at  Fort  Granger, 
across  the  river,  when 
the  attack  commenced, 
and  could  not  return 
to  his  lines,  so  the  com- 
mand in  the  battle 
devolved  on  General 
Stanley,  and  Schofield ' 
oould  only  watch  the 
struggle  from  the  ram- 
parts, which  he  did 
with  great  anxiety. 

Two  brigades  of  Wagner's  division  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  were  thrown 
forward,  and  held  some  slight  breastworks  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of 
the  main  line,  whose  key-point  was  Carter's  Hill,  a  gentle  eminence  crossed 
by  the  Columbia  and  Nashville  pike,  leading  through  Franklin.  Behind  the 
main  line  at  this  point  was  Opdyke's  brigade  of  Wood's  division.  Toward 
that  hill,  the  National  center,  the  heaviest  blow  was  directed.  The  charge 
of  Hood's  columns  was  so  impetuous  and  weighty,  notwithstanding  it  was 
met  by  a  fearful  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  that  it  was  irresistible. 
The  Union  advance  was  hurled  back  in  utter  confusion  upon  the  main  line, 
and  all  but  those  who  were  killed  or  made  prisoners,  were  driven  through 
it.  It  not  only  opened  to  receive  the  fugitives,  but  it  kept  crumbling  into  a 
wider  breach  after  they  had  passed  by.  The  outworks  held  by  Wagner,  were 
gained,  and  his  division  was  driven  back  on  the  stronger  lines  still  held  by 
Cox  and  Ruger.  The  hill  was  lost,  and,  with  it,  eight  guns.  The  victors 
pressed  on,  and  after  a  most  desperate  contest,  forced  their  way  within  the 
second  line  and  planted  the  Confederate  flag  upon  the  intrenchments. 

All  now  seemed  to  be  lost,  and  as  the  Confederates  re-formed  to  follow 
up  their  victory,  large  numbers  of  the  Nationals,  inspired  with  a  sense  of 
defeat,  were  seen  thronging  toward  the  bridges  over  the  Harpeth.  At  that 
critical  moment  Stanley  rode  forward  to  the  head  of  Opdyke's  brigade,  in 
reserve,  and  ordered  it,  with  Conrad's  in  support,  to  endeavor  to  stem  the 
tumultuous  torrent  of  pursued  and  pursuers.  Opdyke's  voice  was  instantly 
heard  ringing  out  clearly  above  the  tumult  in  an  order  for  an  advance. 
That  order  was  instantly  obeyed.  .  Swiftly,  steadily,  and  irresistibly,  his 
men  charged  the  exultant  columns  and  drove  them  back  with  fearful  slaugh- 
ter.    Conrad  was  close  by  to  give  assistance.   The  works  and  the  guns  were 
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recovered,  and  three  hundred  prisoners  and  ten  battle-flags  were  captoiej. 
The  Union  line  tros  restored,  and  was  not  again  broken.'  Again  and  again. 
Hood  hurled  his  men  against  it,  but  it  did  not  even  bend.  The  stn^k 
continued  until  long  after  dark,  the  Confederates  working  their  way  aronad 
to  the  National  right,  where  Stanley's  first  division  (Kimball's)  gallantly 
repulsed  them.  It  was  almost  midnight  before  the  last  shot  was  fired,  and 
the  Confederates,  sorely  disappointed  and  chagrined,  gave  up  the  contest 
The  advantage  was  with  Schofield.  Hood  was  checked,  and  had  lost 
heavily.  He  was  bereaved  of  thirteen  general  officers  and  over  six  thousand 
men.  Schofield  had  lost  a  little  more  than  twenty-three  hundred.*  Thomas 
thought  it  not  prudent  for  him  to  risk  another  battle  in  the  morning,  and 
ordered  him  to  retreat  to  Nashville.  A  little  after  midnight  he  left  Frank- 
lin, and,'  notwithstanding  they  were  sharply  followed  by  Forrest  after  day- 
break, the  troops,  'with  all  their  trains  were  safely  within  the  lines  at  Nash- 
ville by  noon  on  the  day  after  the  battle.  The  result  of  the  contest,  known 
as  The  Battlb  of  Feankux,  was  quite  as  disastrous  to  Hood  in  the  break- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  his  followers  as  in  the  loss  of  men.  They  were  discoor- 
aged,  and  began  to  reflect  again  upbn  Hood's  reckless  waste  of  life  at  At- 
lanta, and  the  probabilities  of  defeat  in  all  the  future. 

The  writer  visited  the  battle-field  of  Franklin  early  in  May,  1866.  He 
went  down  from  Nashville  by  railway,  at  evening,  with  General  James 
Brownlow,  then  adjutant-general  of  Tennessee,  who  was  severely  wounded 
in  that  battle  while  fighting  for  the  Union.  He  was  carried  to  the  house  of 
Dr.  R.  B.  Clifie  (Schofield's  head-quarters),  where  he  was  skillfully  treated 
and  tenderly  nursed,  until  his  recovery ;  soon  after  which  he  married  the 
beautiful  young  daughter  of  his  surgeon,  who  had  been  his  attentive  com- 
panion during  his  tedious  weeks  of  suffering  and  convalescence.  On  the 
following  morning  I  rode  over  the  battle-field  on  horseback,  with  Captain 
James  R.  Cliffe,  of  the  Twelfth  Tennessee  Cavalry.  The  battle  was  fbagfat 
chiefly  on  the  farm  of  General  Carter,  who  was  wounded  in  sight  of  his  own 
house,  seen  toward  the  left  in  the  picture  on  the  next  page.  After  makii^ 
that  sketch,  taken  from  the  National  line  of  breastworks,  at  the  point  where 
the  Confederates  broke  through,*  we  rode  back  to  the  village,  crossed  the 
Harpeth  over  a  long  bridge,  and  visited  Fort  Granger  and  the  place  near  it 
where  young  Williams  and  Peter,  the  spies,  were  hung.'  We  then  returned 
to  the  Tillage,  where  I  dined  with  the  fhmily  of  Dr.  Cliffe,  who  was  absent 

'  In  «i  official  cominanlestlKii,  recommending  Opd^ke  for  promotion,  Qeneral  Thomas  uM  he  "iiiflvl 
the  Torj  highest  qoAlltles  as  a  coinmaniler.  It  ts  not  saying  too  roach.**  he  contlnocd,  **  to  dedair  that  bnt  tJt 
the  akillfiil  dlsposltluna  made  by  Ouneral  Opdykf  (all  of  which  was  dun«  sntlrely  on  his  ovn  JulgmentX  >kt 
imrapuiess  and  readiness  with  which  he  brungbt  hia  commnail  Into  action  at  the  critical  and  dedilTe  mofMot, 
and  the  signal  pergonal  gallantry  he  displayed  In  a  counter  asaanit  on  the  enemy,  when  be  had  kfohen  ear 
Uus,  disaster  Instead  of  vletory  woald  hare  fsllonan  nstt  Franklin." 

>  The  Nationals  lost  ISS  killed,  1,088  woandcd,  and  1,104  missing,  making  a  total  of  i^M.  Oeniral  Stialay 
had  ahorse  shot  ander  him, and  was  sererely  woanded.  General  Bradly  was  also  woonde*!,  but  1ms  s^rerply. 
Hood  n-ported  hIa  entire  loss.  In  ronnd  nnmbeia,  at  4,SO0l  General  Thoraaa  oflk-lally  reported  li  at  t,3> 
kiMed,  8,S00  wounded,  and  702  priaonera,  making  a  total  of  CSSI.  Rood  lost  the  fulluwlng  grnatl  olBeers: 
Cleburne,  Williams,  Adams,  Gist,  Strahl,  and  Granberry,  killed;  Brown,  Carter,  Mantganll,  Qnariea,  Cncksr- 
ell,  and  Scott  wonoded,  and  Gordon  csptared.  Clebnrne  was  called  "the  Stonewall  Jaekaon  of  the  WetC*  sd 
his  loss  was  severely  fi'lt* 

>  The  building  with  machinery,  .seen  in  the  foreground  of  the  pletnre,  was  a  cotton-preaa,  trom  the  fkii 
•f  whieh  we  took  seirera)  bulleta.  It  stood  apon  the  site  of  the  serere  struggle  between  the  OooMenles  a 
Opdyke'B  brigade.    Between  It  and  the  hooso  in  the  distance,  the  Ogbt  was  hottest  , 

*  See  page  120. 
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His  accomplished  wife  was  a  moist  active  patriot  during  the  war.    Dr.  Cliffe'a 
was  almost  the  only  Union  family  in  Franklin.    He  was  compelled  to  flee 


mw  OH  TOK  BxmBHinnmD  at  vsarkux. 


for  his  life,  at  one  time,  but  his  patriotic  wife  remained  and  served  the  coun- 
try and  its  cause  nobly,  in  various  ways.  She  kept  up  a  continual  communi- 
cation with  the  Union  commanders  at  Nashville,  often  going  thither  in  per- 
son with  important  information.  On  such  occasions  she  rode  an  old  blind 
mare,  and  traveled  along  unfrequented  ways.  She  was  several  times  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  being  an  "  enemy  to  the  Confederacy,"  but  proof  was  always 
wanting.  She  was  once  in  Forrest's  custody ;  and  at  one  time  she  was  con- 
fined a  week  at  Bragg's  head-quarters  in  Murfreesboro',  where  she  was  pa- 
roled to  report  when  called  for,  to  be  sent  to  Atlanta.  Rosecrans  sent  Bragg 
in  that  direction  so  suddenly  that  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  Mrs.  Cliffe. 
Under  every  circumstance  of  peril,  disdain  and  weariness,  that  noble  woman 
stood  firm  in  her  allegiance  to  the  Government  and  to  Christian  duty ;  and 
by  her  manifold  public  services,  and  labors  and  sacrifices  for  the  comfort  of 
the  sick,  and  wounded,  and  dying  Union  soldiers,  she  won  an  unfading  chap- 
let  of  honor  and  gratitude  from  her  countrymen,  which  ought  not  to  be  un- 
noticed by  the  chronicler.  That  Christian  matron,  Mrs.  V.  C.  Cliffe,  belongs 
to  the  glorious  army  of  patriotic  women  who  gave  their  services  to  their 
imperiled  country,  and  should  never  be  forgotten. 

When  General  Schofield  reached  Nashville,'  General  A.  J. 
Smith  had  arrived,  with  his  two  divisions,  from  Missouri,  and  by 
noon  that  day,  the  forces  in  the  vicinity  were  put  in  battle  array  in  an  irreg- 
ular semicircular  line  upon  the  hills  around  the  city,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Cumberland  River.  General  A.  J.  Smith's  troops  (detachment  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee)  were  on  the  right,  resting  on  the  river ;  the  Fourth 
Corps — commanded  by  General  T.  J.  Wood,  in  the  absence  of  the  wounded 
Stanley — in  the  center ;  and  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  under  General  J.  M. 
Schofield,  on  the  left,  also  resting  on  the  Cumberland.  General  Steedman 
had  been  called  up  from  Chattanooga,  with  detachments  of  Sherman's  army, 
and  a  brigade  of  negro  troops  under  Colonel  Thompson,  in  all  five  thousand 
men  j  and  these  were  posted  on  the  left  of  Schofield,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  cavalry  under  Wilson,  which  was  stationed  at  Edgefield,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Cumberland.    To  these  were  added  the  troops  composing  th*  - 


•  Dec.  1, 
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garrison  of  Nashville.  "Wood's  line  was  in  advance  of  all  others,  crosraog 
the  Granny  White  and  Hillsboro'  pikes ;  and  his  head-quarters  -were  at  the 
elegant  residence  of  Mrs.  Ackling,  between  those  highways,  a  short  distance 
from  the  city.' 

Thomas  was  now  siiperior  to  Hood  iu  the  number  and  character  of  hb 
infantry,  but  was  yet  so  deficient  in  cavalry,  that  he  withheld  his  intended 


wood's  inAD-«irAKTEIU.> 

blow  against  his  adversary  for  about  a  fortnight,  that  he  might  strengthen 
■that  arm  of  the  service,  and  be  well  provided  with  means  for  transportatioa 
He  expected  to  drive  HoocI,  and  he  desired  ample  means  for  following  .inil 
destroying  his  fugitive  army.  His  delay  was  misunderstood  and  misinter- 
preted at  W.ishiiigton,  and  even  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army.  At  eai-h 
there  was  amazement  and  perplexity,  because  of  Hood's  audacious  penetra- 
tion of  Tennessee  to  its  very  heart,  while  the  fate,  and  even  the  po.siiion,  of 
Sherman  in  Georgia  was  a  hidden  fact  and  problem.  Grant  finally  started 
from  City  Point  for  Nashville,  to  seek  a  solution  of  the  rid<lle  that  puzzled 
him ;  but  at  Washington  City  he  was  met  by  electrographs  from  the  West  that 
convinced  him  that  Thomas  was  "the  right  man  in  the  right  place,"  and  he 
returned  to  his  quarters  satisfied  that  all  was  well  in  Tennessee. 

Hood  pressed  up  in  full  strength  to  invest  Nashville,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  December  had  formed  his  line,  with  his  salient  on  Montgomery 
Hill,  not  more  than  six  hundred  yards  from  Wood's,  at  Thomas'fi  center.  His 
main  line  occupied  the  high  ground  on  the  southeast  side  of  Brown's  Creek, 
with  his  right  resting  on  the  Nolcnsville  pike,  and  his  left  behind  Richland 
Creek,  retiring  on  the  Hillsboro'  pike.  With  cavalry  on  both  flanks,  extending 
to  the  river. 

■  --  .  ■  .       I     ■■■       .1.1      .  I  I  I  u      .  —  ■-  I..  ■ 

*  Gfncml  Tbomns'd  army,  bcfoiv  NoshTlUe,  was  composed  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  commandwl  by  Cfwl 
T.  .T.  WimM.  with  Genenils  N.  Kimball,  W.  L.  Klllott,  and  S.  Boatty  as  division  comtiiandcrs;  the  Twenty-lkH 
Corps,  Ui'neral  J.  M.  Schofleld,  with  Qcnertls  D.  M.  Cmich  and  J.  D.  Cux  as  dlTisIon  ooiniDander»;  delarbBwit 
o(  tho  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  General  A.  J.  Stiitlh,  with  Oeoerals  J.  McArthnr,  K.  Garrard,  sod  J.  & 
Moore  as  division  comin.inderB;  a  pi-ovisixnal  deLichment  under  General  J.  B.  Stccdman.  wiih  Generals  C Onft 
and  J.  F.  Miller  as  asafstants.  The  negm  brl^de  was  oomrmnded  by  Colonel  Tboinpson,  the  garrtsoo  of  5ak- 
Tllle  by  General  J,  F.  MlUer,  ond  the  quftrtenn aster's  division  by  General  J.  L.  Donddaon.  The  caralry  tatft 
WHS  nnder  the  contm.iiid  of  General  J.  H.  WUsoa,  awfstcd  by  Generals  J.  T.  Croxton,  Edward  Hatch,  E.  W. 
Vuhnsofl.  and  J.  T.  Knlp4^ 

'  This  Is  fmm  n  sketch  made  by  the  writer,  at  sanset,  early  la  May,  1S0&,  when  the  beaatlftal  gnu* 
aroand  the  maDSton,  which  bad  been  disfigured  daring  tho  war,  were  restored.  In  a  groat  degree,  to  tbcfr  foracr 
appearoDOe. 
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On  the  same  day,  there  was  a  smart  contest  at  the  railway  crossing  of 
•verall's  Creek,  five  miles  north  of  Murfreesboro',  where  there  was  a  block* 
ouse  wcU-manned  and  armed.     General  Thomas  was  uuwilliug  to  relax  his 
old  npon  Chattanooga,  and  endeavored  to  keep  open  the  railway  oommnni- 
ition  between  himself  and  Granger,  at  Stevenson.    For  that  purpose,  he 
laoed  General  Rousseau,  with  eight  thousand  troops,  in  Fort  Rosecrans,' 
t  Murfreesboro'.     When  the  block-house  at  Overall's  Creek  was 
ttacked  *  by  Bate's  division  of  Cheatham's  corps,  General  Milroy     '  ^^ 
as  sent  otit  from  Fort  Ilosecrans  with  a  small  force  to  its  assist- 
nce.     Tho  little  garrison  held  it  firmly  nutik  Milroy  came,  when  the  assail- 
ats  were  quickly  driven  away. 

Daring  the  next  three  days.  Bate  was  re-enforcod  by  two  divisions  of 
ifantry  and  about  twenty-five  hundred  cavalry,  and  then  menaced  Fort 
losecrans,  but  did  not  actually  assail  it.  Buford's  cavalry,  after  its  batteries 
ad  opened  briskly  ujwn  Mtirfreesboro',  daubed  into  the  town,' 
ut  they  were  quickly  expelled  by  a  regiment  of  infantry,  when 
aey  SAvept  around  by  way  of  Lebanon,  to  the  Cumberland,  with  the  intention 
f  getting  upon  .Thomas's  communications  with  Louisville  by  raiL  The  gun- 
oats  patrolling  the  river  foiled  their  designs.  On  the  same  day,  Milroy 
rent  out  again  with  a  stronger  force,  and  fought  the  Confederates  on  the 
Vilkeson  pike,  routing  them,  with  a  loss  on  his  part  of  two  hundred  and  five 
len  killed  and  wounded,  and  capturing  from  his  antagonist  over  two  bun- 
red  men  and  two  guns. 

For  a  week  after  this  the  cold  was  intense,  and  little  of  importance  was 
one.  The  soldiers  of  both  armies  felt  its  severity  much ;  but  the  Confeder- 
tes,  more  thinly  clad  and  more  exposed  than  the  Nationals,  suffered  most. 
Tie  torpor  of  that  week  was  advantageous  to  Thomas,  and  when,  on  the 
4tb,  the  cold  abated,  ho  was  ready  to  take  the  ofiensive,  and  gave  orders 
ccordingly.  Hood  was  then  behind  strong  intrenchments,  extending  from 
he  Hillsboro'  pike  around  to  the  Murfreesboro'  railroad. 

Tliomas  ordered  a  general  advance  upon  Hood  from  his  right,  early  on 
he  momlng-of  the  15th,'  while  Steedman  should  make  a  vigor-  ,-^  ,^ 
lus  demonstration  from  his  left  upon  Hood's  right,  to  distract 
lim.  The  country  that  morning  was  covered  with  a  dense  fog,  and  it  did 
lot  rise  until  near  noon.  This,  with  the  hilly  character  of  the  ground,  gave 
[Itomas  a  great  advantage,  and  Steedman's  attack,  east  of  the  Nolensville 
»ike,  caused  Hood  to  strengthen  his  right  at  the  expense  of  his  left  and  cen- 
er,  where  the  main  blow  was  to  be  struck.  When  Steedman  had  completed 
lis  proscribed  movement,  with  some  loss.  General  Smith  pressed  forward,  en 
ehelon,  along  the  line  of  the  Hardin  pike,  while  Wilson's  cavalry  made  a 
ride  circuit  to  gain  the  fiiank  of  Hood's  infantry  on  his  Icfl.  Johnson's  divi- 
ion  moved  along  tho  Charlotte  pike,  on  the  extreme  right,  and  attacked 
ind  routed  Chalmer's  cavalry;  and  late  in  the  afternoon  they  assaulted  a 
>attery  at  Bell's  Landing,  eight  miles  below  Nashville,  in  conjunction  with 
^-boats  under  Lieutenant-commander  Fitch.  The  battery  was  not  cap- 
'Ored,  but  it  was  abandoned  that  night. 

Meanwhile,  Hatch's  division,  moving  on  Smith's  flank,  with  General 

'  See  not«,  page  M9,  Toliime  II. 
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Knipe's  in  reserve,  Btmck  Hood's  left  oa  Richland  Creek,  near  Hudio's 
house.  These  troops  were  dismounted,  and,  in  conjunction  with  a  part  rf 
McArthur's  infantry,  struck  vigorous  blows,  drove  the  foe  from  hia  poutkn, 
and  captured  many  prisoners  and  wagons.  Pushing  on,  they  captared » 
four-gun  redoubt,  and  turned  the  artillery  upon  the  Confederates;  and  a 
little  farther  on  they  carried  a  stronger  redoubt,  and  captured  foar  mo^ 
guns  and  three  hundred  prisoners.  ■ 

While  these  successful  movements  were  occurring  on  the  right,  Gioienl 
Wood,  commanding  the  center,  had  moved  forward  parallel  with  Smith's  ad- 
vancing column,  and  at  one  o^slock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Third  Brigade  of 
Wagner's  division,  led  by  Colonel  S.  P.  Post,  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Illinou, 
gallantly  charged  and  carried  Hood's  works  on  Montgomery  Hill,  and  took 
some  prisoners.  Then  Thomas  sent  Schofield,  who  was  held  in  reserve,  nip- 
idly  to  the  right  of  Smith,  by  which  the  National  cavalry  was  allowed  to 
operate  more  freely  in  the  Confederate  rear.  Tiie  whole  line  then  moTed 
forward.  Wood  carried  the  entire  body  of  Confederate  works  on  his  front, 
captured  several  guns,  and  took  five  hundred  pri.soners,  while  Smith  ud 
Schofield,  and  the  dismounted  cavalry,  pressed  back  the  left  flank  of  the  Con- 
federates several  miles,  to  the  foot  of  the  Harpeth  hills.  But  they  (till 
Iield  their  line  of  retreat  along  the  Granny  White  and  Franklin  jMkti 
Steedman,  meanwhile,  had  gained  some  advantage  on  Thomas's  extreme  left. 
Darkness  closed  the  conflict,  which  resulted  in  the* capture,  by  theNationsk, 
of  twelve  hundred  prisoners  and  sixteen  guns,  forty  wagons  and  mwy 
small-arms,  and  in  forcing  their  enemy's  strong  defensive  line  from  left  to 
right. 

Thomas  now  ro-adjusted  his  lines.    Wilson,  with  his  cavalry,  was  placed 

on  the  extreme  right,  with  Schofield  at  his  left ;  Smith  in  the  center,  asd 

Wood  on  tlie  left.     Steedman  was  on  the  extreme  left,  but  less  advaneei 

Such  was  the  general  disposition  of  the  National  forces  on  the  morning  of 

...     .„-.    the  16th,"  when,  at  six  o clock.  Wood  advanced,  forced  b«k 

D6C.  1864* 

Hood's  skirmishers  on  the  Franklin  pike,  and  then  inclining  » 
little  to  the  right,  pressed  on  due  south  until  confronted  by  Hood's  new  line 
of  defenses  on  Overton's  Hill,  five  miles  from  the  city.  Then  Steednns 
moved  out  of  Nashville  by  the  Nolensville  pike,  and  forming  on  the  left  of 
Wood,  gave  full  security  to  his  flank.  Smith  came  in  on  Wood's  right, 
when  the  new-formed  line  faced  southward,  while  Schofield,  holding  tke 
position  he  had  taken  the  previous  evening,  faced  eastwai-d,  and  threatened 
the  Confederate  left.     Wilson's  cavalry,  dismounted,  formed  on  his  right 

It  W!X8  now  determined  to  continue  the  movement  against  Hood's  left, 
80  successfully  begun  the  day  before.  The  whole  National  line  moved  t» 
within  six  hundred  yards  of  that  of  the  Confederates,  at  all  points.  Wibca 
was  soon  upon  the  rear  of  their  left  flank ;  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  «ft«^ 
noon,  Thomas  ordered  two  of  Wood's  brigades  to  assault  the  foe  on  Over 
ton's  Hill,  in  front,  while  Thompson's  negro  brigade,  of  Steedman's  «>■• 
mand,  should  assault  them  further  to  the  National  left.  The  attack  w«i 
made,  but  with  fearful  loss  to  the  assailants.  The  movement  had  been  di^ 
covered  in  time  for  Hood  to  send  re-enforaements  to  the  point  of  attack,  and 
a  heavy  storm  of  grape,  canister,  and  musket-shot  was  opened  upon  tte 
troops  as  they  pressed  over  the  adatia,  and  up  the  hilL    They  had  nearij 
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gained  the  crest,  when  reserves  opened  murderous  volleys  upon  them,  and 
they  recoiled  in  confHision.  Wood  immediately  restored  order  as  they  fell 
back,  and  re-formed  his  line,  while  Smith  and  Schofield,  charging  with  im- 
petuosity on  the  works  on  their  respective  fronts,  carried  all  before  them 
with  very  little  loss.     "Wilson's  dismounted  horsemen  charged  farther  to  the 
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right,  and  closed  the  way  of  retreat  along  the  Granny  White  pike.  These 
advantages  were  announced  by  shouts  of  victory.  Wood  and  Steedman 
heard  them,  and  again  assailed  the  Confederates  on  Overton's  Hill.  They 
were  met  by  a  heavy  fire;  but  they  pressed  forward,  carried  all  before 
them,  and  drove  the  foe  in  such  haste  through  the  Brentwood  Pass,  where 
the  Franklin  pike  goes  through  the  hills,  that  they  left  behind  them  their 
dead,  wounded,  prisoners,  and  guns.  It  was  a  complete  rout.  During  the 
two  days  in  which  Thk  Battle  op  Nashville  was  fought,  Thomas  cap- 
tared  from  Hood  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  prisoners,  of 
whom  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  were  officers.  He  had  also  captured 
fifty-three  guns,  and  many  small-arms.  More  important  than  these,  he  had 
broken  the  spirit  of  Hood's  army  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 
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Wilson  instantly  remounted  the  divisions  of  Knipe  and  Hatch,  and  seat 
them  toward  Franklin,  down  the  Granny  White  pike,  with  the  hope  tiat 
they  might  reach  that  place  ahead  of  the  fugitivea.  A  mile  on  their  vtj, 
they  came  to  a  barricade  acrosa  the  road,  and  behind  it  were  Chakoei'i 
cavalry.  The  position  was  immediately  charged  and  carried  by  Ct^onri 
Spaulding  and  his  Twelfth  Tennessee  Cavalry,  who  scattered  the  Confedenta 
and  took  some  prisoners,  among  whom  was  General  K  W.  Rucker.  This 
detention  allowed  the  fugitives  to  escape.  It  was  too  late  for  the  pnrsaen 
to  reach  Franklin  that  night:  they  lay  down  upon  the  field  of  their  victory, 
and  slept  oh  their  anus. 

The  chase  was  renewed  the  next  morning.*     Knipe  overtook 
•  Deo.  IT,     jjjg  rear-guard  of  the  Conffederates  at  Hollow  Tree  Gap,  Ibnr 

miles  north  of  Franklin,  and  captured  four  hundred  and  thirteen 
of  them.  Meanwhile,  Wilson  had  pushed  on  toward  Franklin,  and  there  be 
found  Hood  confronting  him  at  the  passage  of  the  Harpeth.  Johnson  had 
gone  rapidly  down  the  Hillsboro'  pike,  and  now  coming  suddenly  upon  Hood'i 
rear,  caused  him  to  resume  his  flight  in  great  haste,  leaving  behind  him  m 
Franklin  eighteen  hundred  of  his  own  woimded,  and  two  hundred  of  the 
maimed  Nationals,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners.  Four  miles  soath  of 
Franklin  his  rear-guard  rnade  another  stand,  when  Wilson's  body-gnard 
(Fourth  Regular  Cavalry)  dashed  through  its  center,  while  Knipe  aai 
Hatch  pressed  its  flanks.  It  was  scattered  in  confusion  and  lost  more  goui 
Night  came  on,  and  the  Confederates  escaped. 

The  pursuit  continued  several  days,  while  rain  fell  copiously,  tie 
country  was  flooded,  and  the  streams  were  filled  to  the  lirimu  The  fiigitiTei 
destroyed  the  bridges  behind  them,  and  rendered  a  successful  pursuit  im- 
possible, for  Thomas's  pontoons  were  with  Sherman.  Then  the  weather  be- 
came bitter  cold,  and  the  frozen,  cut-up  roads  were  almost  impassable.  Fi- 
nally, at  Columbia,  Forrest,  who  was  away  on  a  raid  when  Thomas  sallied 
out  upon  Hood,  joined  the  latter,  and,  with  his  cavalry  and  four  thousand 
infantry  as  a  rear-guard,  covered  the  broken  Confederate  army  most  effett- 
ually.     This  guard  struck  back  occasionally,  but  the  pursuit  was  eontinaed 

to  Lexington,  in  Alabama,  where,  on  the  28th,*  it  was  suspended, 

when  it  was  known  that  Hood  had  escaped  across  the  Tennessee 
at  Bainbridge,  evading  the  gun-boats  which  Admiral  S,  P.  Lee  had  sent  np 
the  river,  at  Thomas's  request,  to  intercept  him.' 

In  the  mean  time  Thomas  bad  sent '  Steedman  with  his  (dna 

across  from  Franklin  to  Murfreesboro',  with  directioas  to  proceed 
around  by  railway  to  Decatur,  in  Alabama,  and  thus  to  threaten  Hood^ 
railroad  communications  west  of  Florence.    He  was  instructed  to  said  btck 

■  Wblle  Hood  wm  InTestlng  Nuhvtlle,  b*  Mnt  a  oinli?  fvrof,  nnder  0«Bcnl  Lyoa,  Uto  KMtMtf.li 
operate  on  the  LouIstIIIu  railroul.  Oeneml  Tbomu  detached  Oejirray<cCook'«  otTalrx  dlTtrioii,  lad  MalOk 
punnlt  of  Lyon.  MeVook  attacked  and  rooted  a  part  of  Lyon'a  forces  at  Uopkiuraie,  irhen  the  btsraa- 
menowl  a  basty  retreat  Cobmel  I^frasge'a  brigade  came  up  with  tbe  bgitlTe  near  Qcwabor^  lad  kmW 
and  routed  him,  when  Lyon  succeeded,  making  a  circuit  by  the  way  of  ElUabetbtowa  and  Olsno«,lB«» 
Inf  the  Cumberland  Blrer  at  Bnrkesvtile,  fW>m  whence  be  mored  by  way  of  McUlanriHe  and  WlaeM^ 
Tennessee,  to  LarklnsTlllc,  Alabama.  On  the  10th  of  January  he  attaeked  a  Uttia  garriaoo  at  Seotbha^.a' 
waa  repulsed,  but  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Tennessee  River  with  a  remnant  of  bla  enmrnaad,  oolyabsalV 
In  nnmber.  He  w.is  still  pursned,  and  at  a  place  known  aa  Bed  Htll,  he  was  aorprtaad  by  Onlonel  Pshav.  a' 
liatf  bla  m««  ware  nade  priannera,  on  the  14th  of  January.  Aflai  wnrondarUg,  b«  rteapied,  by  sciiiagsrMA 
•booting  a  senUnel,  and  disappearing  in  the  gloom  of  night 
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le  garrisons  which  Genenl  Granger  had  called  to  Stevenson,'  to  their  fat' 
icr  posts.  He  was  joined  by  Granger  at  the  latter  place,  and  they  re- 
3copied  Decatur  on  the  27th,  but  too  late  to  impede  Hood's  flight,  for  he 
Eld  already  crossed  the  Tennessee.  Bat  a  cavalry  force  of  six  hundred 
ten,  under  Colonel  W.  J.  Palmer,  was  sent  from  Decatur  in  pursuit  of 
[ood's  train.  Pressing  back  Roddy's  cavalry  near  Leighton,  Alabama, 
aimer  moved  toward  Columbus,  Mississippi,  and  captured  and  destroyed 
[cod's  pontoon  train,  ten  miles  from  Rnssellville.  Another  force  being  re- 
orted  in  pursuit,  under  cover  of  darkness  Palmer  pushed  for  Moulton. 
Leeting  the  Confederates  near  Thorn  Hill,  he  attacked  and  de-  . 
tated  them,  and  arrived  safely  at  Decatur  on  the  6th  of  January. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  General  Thomas  announced  to  the  army  the 
irmination  of  the  campaign,*  and  gave  orders  for  the  proper  distribution  of 
is  troops  in  winter  cantonments  at  Eastport,  in  Northern  Mississippi,  at 
Lthens  and  Huntsville,  in  Alabama,  and  at  Dalton,  in  Georgia.     But  Gea- 
ral  Grant  and  the  War  Department  had  decided  that  there  should  be  no  rest 
nfil  the  Rebellion  should  be  crushed.     Sherman  had  reached  the  sea,'  and 
ras  prepared  for  a  march  northward  through  the  CaroUnas  into  Virginia, 
nd  the  siege  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond  was  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigor, 
locordingly,  orders  were  issued '  for  Thomas  to  send  Wood  with 
lie  Fourth  Corps  to  Hnntsville,  and  to  concentrate  the  troops  of  '  ''f^'" 
niith,  Schofield  and  Wilson,  at  Eastport,  to  await  a  renewal  of 
lie  winter  campaign  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama.     Hood's  army,  as  an  or- 
snization,  had  almost  disi^>peared,  when,  on   the  23d  of  Jan- 
ary,'  he  was  "  relieved,"  as  he  said,  "  at  his  own  request,"  at 
'npelo,  in  Mississippi 

It  was  during  the  active  campaign- in  Middle  Tennessee,  just  considered, 
hat  the  stirring  events  in  which  Generals  Gillem  and  Breckinridge  were 
hief  actors,  occurred,  as  recorded  on  page  287.     General  Stoneman  then 
ook  command  in  that  region,  and  concentrated  the  forces  of  Gillem  and 
iurbridge  at  Bean's  Station.    Thence  he  moved  toward  Bristol,'' 
rhen  his  advance  struck  a  force  under  Basil  Duke,  one  of  Mor-     '  ^^^*' 
^n's  officers,  opposite  Kingsport,  dispersed  them,  captured  their 
rain,  and  took  eighty-four  of  them  prisoners.      Burbridge  pushed  on  to 
Bristol  and  Abingdon,  capturing  both  places,  with  nearly  three  hundred 
>ri8oners,  and  destroying  five  loaded  railway  trains,  and  large  quantities  of 
itores  and  munitions  of  war.     At  Abingdon,  Gillem  joined  Bur- 
>ridge,'  when  Stoneman  menaced  the  important  salt-works  at 
iaitville,  in  that  vicinity. 

By  this  japid  advance  into  Virginia,  Vaughan,  in  command  of  the  Cob- 
ederate  frontier  cavalry,  had  been  flanked,  but  he  moved  on  a  parallel  line 
;o  Marion,  where  QlUem  fell  upon  and  routed  him,-^  and  chased      ,  ^^  ,- 
lim  thirty  miles  into  Wytheville.     That  place  Gillem  captured 

I  Bm  page  41». 

>  Thomas  Mtimated  hIsenUra  lots  ilnrlng  the  campaign.  In  all  the  opentiona  nnJer  Bis  command,  from  the 
Ui  el  September,  1864,  to  tba  M(h  of  Janoarj,  ISCS,  at  about  10(000  men,  or  late  than  one-half  the  hiasof  hit 
idTeraary.  Dnrlng  that  time  he  had  captured  11.857  men,  offloera  and  pdTatea,  bealdet  IJtSt  who  had  been  el- 
ahanged,  making  a  total  of  aboat  18,000.  Re  had  administered  the  oath  of  amneatj  and  snhmlMlon  tn  t.SDT 
leia-ten  from  the  tionlMarata  terrloa,  and  bad  oaptuvd  TS  lerrtceable  gnna  and  8,070  tmsll-arms. 
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at  dxisk  tho  same  evening,  with  two  hundred  men,  eight  guns,  and  a  Tilna- 
ble  wagon-train.  After  destroying  Wytheville,  and  stores  there,  and  the 
railway  for  some  distance,  Gillem  returned  to  Mount  Airy,  from  wluek 
place  Stoneman  had  sent  out  a  brigade  under  Colonel  Buckley,  to  destroj 
lead  mines  in  that  region,  which  that  officer  accomplished,  after  dririiig  off 

Vaughan,  who  was  ther&     Stoneman  now  started*  to  destroj 
''ism''     ^®  great  salt-works  already  mentioned.     On  the  way,  Burbtidge, 

in  the  advance,  met  and  fought  Breckinridge  near  Jdarion,  ncarlT 
all  one  day.  Gillem  approached  from  another  point  to  cut  the  foe  off  from 
the  salt-works,  when  Breckinridge,  taking  counsel  of  pradenee,  withdrew  and 
retired  over  the  mountains  into  North  Carolina.  Saltville,  where  the  worb 
were  situated,  was  thus  abandoned  to  its  fate,  after  being  guarded  with  tbe 
greatest  care.  These  important  works  were  now  utterly  destroyed,  whik 
spoils,  nn  the  sliaj)^  of  cannon,  ammunition,  and  railway  rolling  stocic,  M 
hito  Stoncman's  hands.  The  object  of  the  expedition  having  been  accom- 
plished, General  Burbridge  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  General  Stonenaii, 
with  Gillem's  command,  went  back  to  Knoxville. 

The  writer  visited  Nashville,  and  the  battle-field  in  its  vicinity,  at  the 
b^inning  of  May,  1866,  after  a  voyage  on  the  Cumberland  to  Fort  Donel- 
son  and  back,'  and  he  was  placed  under  many  obligations  to  General 
Thomas,  and  members  of  his  Btaf{^  and  especially  to  Major  Willard,  for  kind 
attentions,  and  for  facilities  for  obtaining  all  necessary  topographical  and 

historical  information  concerning  the  battle  of  tbe   19th  and 

1 1S64. 

16th  of  December,*  of  which  a  description,  in  outline,  h  girai 
in  this  chapter. 

General  Thomas  took  the  writer,  in  his  light  carriage  drawn  by  a  tfu 
of  beautiful  dappled  gray  horses,  to  various  points  of  interest,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which,  for  the  author's  purpose,  was  the  lofty  hill  between  the 
Hardin  and  Granny  White  turnpikes,  on  which  the  commanding  general 
stood,  with  the  whole  field  of  operations  in  view,  and  directed'  the  battle  m 
the  15th.  With  a  large  topographical  map  in  his  hand,*  he  poio^  oat 
every  important  locality  and  explained  every  movement,  making  the  text  of 
his  official  report  perfectly  luminous.  Around  us  lay,  upon  bare  hills  oote 
crowned  with  groves  and  forest,  and  across  desolated  vales  once  beaulifcl 
with  the  richest  products  of  cultivation,  the  long  lines  of  intrenrhinenta, 
with  forts  and  redoubts,  cast  up  by  both  parties  in  the  strife,  and  scaredy 
altered  in  feature  since  the  day  of  battle.  With  these,  and  the  mins  of 
houses  battered  by  missiles  or  laid  in  ashes  by  fire,  in  fiiU  view,  and  irith 
the  clear  and  vivid  descriptions  of  General  Thomas,  the  chief  actor  in  the 
events  of  that  day,  which  consecrated  every  hill  and  valley^  ravine  and 
«treamlet  within  the  range  of  vision,  it  required  but  a  small  effort  of  the 
imagination,  then  and  there,  to  reproduce  the  battle  in  all  its  awful  grandeur 
and  hideousness. 

General  Thomas  kindly  offered  his  carriage  and  a  driver  fi>r  the  writeA 
use  in  revisiting  for  farther  study,  and  for  sketching  important  points  coa- 
.nected  with  the  battle.  In  this  way,  accompanied  by  hia  traveling  compaa- 
ions  (Messrs.  Dreer  and  Greble),  who  joined  Ijim  at  Nashville  on  the  day 
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after  faia  viait  to  the  field  with  General  Thomas,  the  writer  went  to  and 
sketched  several  places  of  interest.  Among  these  was  Fort  Negley,'  and 
the  spacious  raaiision  of  Mrs.  Ackling,  the  head-quartere  of  General  Wood,* 
from  whose  gallery  the  young  wife  of  that  gallant  officer  looked  out  and  saw 


BDin  OH  HOifTOOHnT   niLU 


the  dreadful  storm  of  war  in  which  her  husband  was  conspicuous,  when  the 
attack  was  made  upon  Hood's  salient  on  Montgomery  Hill.  It  was  just 
after  sunset  when  that  sketch  was  made.  Then  we  rode  to  Montgomery 
Hill,  passing  np  a  lane  among  many  evidences  of  the  existence  there  of  a 
once  beautiful  estate,  then  in  utter  ruin ;  and  from  the  remains  of  Hood's 
strong  intrenchments,  north  of  the  Montgomery  mansion,  the  above  sketch 
of  its  ruins  was  made,  in  the  edge  of  the  evening.  They  were  partly 
inclosed  in  Hood's  breastworks,  and  one  of  his  redoubts,  and  presented  a 
most  melancholy  picture  of  the  ravages  of  war.  The  high  grounds  seen  in 
the  distance,  toward  the  right  of  the  sketch,  are  portions  of  the  range  ■  of 
the  Harpeth  hills,  to  which  Hood  was  driven  when  expelled  from  Montgom- 
ery HilL 

We  spent  a  few  days  pleasantly  and  profitably  in  and  around  Nashville, 
the  recipients  of  the  kindest  courtesies,  and  then  went  southward  to  visit 
Morfreesboro*,  and  the  extended  theater  of  conflict  between  there  and  Ghat* 
tanooga  and  Atlanta,  already  mentioned  in  other  pages  of  this  work. 


>  Bm  pog*  itb,  Tolonio  IL 
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OONKEDERATE  NAVY  DEPAETMENT. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


CAiCEER  OF  THE  ANOLO-CONFEDERATK  PIRATES.— CLOSING  OJ"  THE  PORT  0»'  MOBILK.- 

PULITICAL  AFFAIRS. 


;:?  ET  US  now  turn  a  moment,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
^    struggle  on  the  land,  to  that  of  some  events  of  the  war  on 
the  ocean,  carried  on  by  pirate  ships,  and  also  some  int- 
|K>rtant  naval  events  near  Mobile. 

We  have  noticed  the  organization  of  a  so-called  "  Nsvj 
Department "  br  the  Conspirators,  at  Montgomery,  early 
in  1861,  the  measures  taken  for  providing  a  naval  force, 
and  the  commissioning  of  pirates  to  prey  upon  the  National  property  on  the 
ocean.'  Also  the  doings  of  some  of  these  cruisers  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
war,*  and  the  aid  given  to  the  Conspirators  by  British  ship-builders,  with 
the  tacit  consent  of  their  Government,  in  constructing  powerfnl  sea-going 
jurate  ships  for  the  Confederate  service.'  The  latter,  as  we  have  observed, 
were  fitted  out  by  British  hands,  and  their  commanders  bore  comnuasionf 
from  the  Confederate  "Government"  so-called.* 

These  ships  were  provided  with  the  best  armament  known  to  the  Bridgh 
mnrine — Armstrong,  Whitworth,  Blakely,  and  other  rifled  cannon  of  heavied 

weight — which  were  also  lib- 

hat , 


erally  furnished  to  the  Con- 
federates for  land  service, 
from  British  arsenals  by  the 
swift  blockade-runners.  By 
men  of  the  same  nation, 
every  other  material  for  de- 
structive use  by  the  pinte 
ships,  was  supplied,  even  to 
the  most  approved  fire-balls  for  burning  merchant  vessels.    These  ontragei 


AIU18TIONO  OltN.' 


*  Soe  pages  872  to  874,  InchislTp,  Tolume  L  *  Bee  pnges  655  to  55R.  indnslTe,  rnlmiM  L 

'  See  pages  64T  to  6T1,  IncluiTe,  Tnloue  U. 

*  See  pngo  6T0,  volame  II.  The  Confederate  "Kary  Department"  vaa  orgnnlicd  with  S.  B.  Malk>7,  Ibr 
merly  a  National  Senator,  at  Its  hea),  nnd  he  conttnaed  In  office  until  the  close  of  the  war.  HIa  deportant 
according  to  "A  Register  of  the  Commlwloned  and  Warrant  Ofllcera  of  the  Kary  of  the  Confedrnue  StotM,  te 
Janoorjr  i,  1861,"  printed  at  Elchmdnd,  wa«  composed  as  fnlloTis:  S.  R.  Mallnrjr.  Secrcton-  of  the  Xarr, tMs 
chief  clerk,  three  Inferior  clerks,  and  inesscngrr;  an  OtSce  of  Onlen  ami  Details;  Office  of  Onlnanoe  and  Hr 
drognphf ;  Office  of  Prorislvns  and  Clothing,  and  Office  of  Medldne  and  Snrgerjr.  The  Regtsier  ewiialas  iwil 
hundred  names  of  offirors,  Including  all  ranks  known  in  oar  nary,  from  admiral  down.  Theru  was  bat  mf 
admiral  (Franklin  Buchanan),  twelve  captains,  three  prorlsiooal  oaptalna,  and  fortjr-one  oouimaadcn.  A  Imp 
number  of  these  were  formerly  in  the  National  service, 

*  So  called  from  ita  IhTentor,  Sir  William  Armstrong. 
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^ioftt  h  people  vith  whom  the  British  Government  waa  at  peace  aod 
atertaining  the  moat  amicable  commercial  relations,  were  for  a  long  time. 
}  we  hare  observed,'  practically  countenanced  by  that  Gov- 
rnment,  which  failed  to  act  upon  the  earnest  remonstrances 
r  the  American  minister  in  London. 

The  most  formidable  of  these  piratical  vessels  fitted  out  in 
rreat  Britain  and  afloat  in  1864,  were  the  Alabama  and  floT' 
ia,  already  noticed,  commanded  respectively  by  Captains 
emmes  and  Maffit.*  The  former  was  in  command  of  the  Si*m- 
T,  whose  career  suddenly  ended  early  in  1862.*  The  latter, 
8  we  have  observed,  went  out  from  Mobile  in  the  Oreto,  after-  k,r,.b»u-« 
rard  named  Florida,  to  play  the  pirate  by  plundering  on  the 
igh  seas,  without  authority.  Four  other  vessels  were  added  by  Britialv 
hipmasters  in  1864,  named,  respectively,  Georgia,  TallahaMee,  Ohietee,  and 
"Jhickamauga,  whose  ravages  gi'eatly  swelled  the  sum  total  of  damages 
Iready  inflicted  upon  American  commeroe  by  Anglo-Confederato. marauders.' 
!liey  sailed  under  British  eolors  luitil  a  prize  was  secured,  tvheu  they  hoisted 
he  Confederate  flag.  They  were  everywhere  greeted  with  th*  greatest  en- 
husiasm  in  British  ports,  and  their  officers  were  honored  with  receptions 
jid  dinners  by  British  ofiicials  and  British  subjects ;  4nd  wherever  these 
orsairs  appeared,  whether  in  "proper  person"  on  the  water,  or  in  discussions 
n  the  British  Parliament,  or  among  the  ruling  classes  of  Great  Britain,  they 
rere  ever  the  oooasion  for  an  exhibition  of  the  practical  hoUowness  of  that 
leutrality  proclaimed  in  good  faith  by  the  Queen  at  the  beginning  of  tb« 
Rebellion. 

The  Florida  hovered  most  of  the  time  off  the  American  coast,  while  the 
ilabama  was  seen  in  European  and  more  distant  waters.  The  former  was 
losely  watched  by  Government  vessels,  especially  when  the  pirate  was 
ruisiog  among  the  West  India  Islands,*  but  she  managed  to  elude  them. 

■  ?r«  page  S6^  volume  IL  *  See  ptigi<  SO,  rnhiin*  II.  *  Sro  poga  5CS,  Tidonw  IL 

JB  *  This  Is  a  repmenbitlon  of  a  fira-l»ll  token  from  on  board  one  of  the  Anglo-ConiMeratr 

#^^  pimte  sblfiB,  It  was  made  of  stout  canvas,  IncloB4-d  fn  rK'ttln?,  nnd  filled  with  combustible 
h^l  mstrrfail.  It  vns  egg-shaped,  a  little  more  thaa  a  foot  la  l«n|tth,  and  at  the  lanrer  end  had 
l^^l  a  e<*  Id  piece '>f  wood,  which  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  ns  the  »ab<ii  on  pnijeciilcs. 
l^y  These  nre-halls  Kerc  thrown  into  Tcssels,  as  well  as  forts,  tnm  cannon.  On  boanl  of  the 
••me  Tcssel  were  found  shells  filled  with  a  substance  cilled  Greek  Are,  terrible  In  Its  char- 
acter, because  Inextinguishable.  Also  other  shells,  for  hiirllnc  melted  Iron  upon  ships. 
All  of  these  destructive  materials  were  llimijiied  to  the  pinito  ships  In  Great  Britain, 
"hey  were  seen  nnd  sketched  by  the  author,  nt  the  Navy  Tard  In  Wnshlt.gton  City,  with  many  other 
ellcsof  thewsr,  In1!i«& 

*  At  the  be^nnlng  of  1864  the  pirates  then  on  the  ocean  had  cnpturrd  \K  .Vinerican  merchant  shipn  whereof 
n  hut  17  were  burnt.  The  value  of  their  cargoe\  In  the  agjm'gate,  was  estimated  at  tl3,445,0t)0.  So  dangerons 
"ecame  the  navigation  of  tiie  ocean  for  American  vessels,  that  about  I.^HM)  American  ships  were  sold  to  foreign 
nerehants.  chiefly  BrItlsK  Full  two-thirds  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  Cnltcd.  States  and  Europe  was 
Irlven  to  British  bottoms. 

•  While  cruising  In  that  rvglon  In  Moy,  1S68,  the  Florida  captured  the  brig  CUrrenct,  and  flttcd  her  up  as 
■  pirate  ship,  with  a  crew  under  Lieutenant  CW.  Head,  formerly  of  the  Nfttlr»nal  Navy.  She  went  up  llae  coast 
f  the  United  States,  capturing  valnable  prizes,  nnd  near  Cape  Henry  she  sci2c<l  the  bark  Tacnny.  To  this 
•essel  Urad  transferred  his  men  nnd  nrmnment,  and  spread  destruction  and  ctnistcrnation  among  merrhanl  and 
Ishlng  vessels,  fhim  the  coast  of  Virginia  to  that  of  Maine.  Swift  cruisers  wore  sent  after  the  Tiiconi/.  When 
"formed  of  this.  Be.id  transferred  bis  crew  and  armament  to  the  prUe  schooner  ^rcAer,  ond 

lestroyed  the  Taeonp.    Then  be  went  boldly  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Porilaml,  Maine,'      *  Jnne  M, 
md  at  midnight  sent  two  armed  boats  to  telle  th*  revenue  cutter  Ctuhtng,  lying  there.     It  was  ISei. 

'"■I*!  when  chase  after  the  pirates  was  sneeesehny  made  by  two  merchant  steamera,  hastily 
""Md  and  manned  for  the  purpose.    The  CiuUnff  and  JreXer,  with  the  pirates,  were  soon  taken  back  to  Port- 
*»*.  where  the  manuden  wera  lodged  In  prison. 

VCT..  1!T.— 2S 
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Sbe  woald  sometimes  skim  swiftly  along  the  coast  of  the  United  Stato, 
leaving  a  track  of  desolation  in  her  course,  and  then  shoot  off  to  some  dis- 
tant waters.'  On  one  of  these  occasions,  while  in  command  of  Captain 
Morris,  she  went  down  the  Brazilian  coast,  destroyed  the  barque  Mondamon, 
off  the.  port  of  Bahia,  and  then  ran  into  that  harbor.  "Hiere  Morris  saw  with 
alarm  the  United  States  Steamer  Wachtttett,  Captain  Collins.  As  a  precau- 
tion, he  anchored  the  Flwida  in  the  midst  of  the  Brazilian  fleet,  and  under 
the  gnns  of  the  most  powerful  fort  guarding  the  town.  The  American  Con- 
sal,  T.  F.  Wilson,  protested  against  the  hospitality  thus  given  to  the  pinte 
by  the  Brazilian  authorities,  to  which  no  attention  was  paid. 

Captain  Collins  determined  that  the  Florida  should  never  put  to  set 

again.     He  tried  to  draw  her  into  battle  ontside  of  the  harbor,  but  did  not 

suceieed ;  and  then,  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  Brarilians  in  their  own 

waters,  he  ran  down*  upon  the  Florida  with  a  full  head  of  stann, 

'raw.''  ^'^'^  ^^^  intention  of  crushing  and  sinking  her.  He  failed.  She 
was  damaged,  but  not  crippled.  There  was  a  little  musket  firing 
on  both  sides,  without  injury,  when  Collins  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
Florida.  Her  commander  and  half  his  crew  were  ashore,  and  the  lientenaat 
in  charge,  having  no  choice,  complied.  The  pirate  ship  was  instantly 
boarded,  and  lashed  to  the  Wachueett,  when  the  latter  put  to  sea  under  a 
ftill  head  of  steam,  towing  her  prize,  unmindful  of  a  challenge  by  the  Bn- 
zilian  fleet,  and  unharmed  by  shots  from  the  Bahian  fort.  Captor  and 
prize  soon  appeared  in  Hampton  Roads ;  and  not  long  afterward  the  Florida 
was  sunk  while  lying  off  Newport-Newoe. 

The  capture  of  the  Florida  produced  much  excitement.  It  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  Braalian  min- 
ister at  Washington  in  the  form  of  a  protest,  with  the  assumption  that  the 
rebels  were  lawful  belligerents,  and  that  the  Florida  was  one  of  their  vessels 
of  war.  The  Government  disavowed  the  act  of  its  agents  in  the  port  rf 
Bahia  as  a  violation  of  neutrality  laws  and  the  rights  of  Brazil,  and  Connil 
Wilson,  known  to  have  been  implicated  in  the  capture,  was  recalled,  and 
Captain  Collins  was  suspended  and  ordered  before  a  court-martial.  At  Ae 
same  time,  the  assumption  of  the  Brazilian  Government  was  disallowed,  and 

later  In  the  yeftr  another  dnring  net  of  plnicj  was  committed.  The  ro^TfJmnt  steamer  Chstapeat*,  |M)%if 
betwi'en  New  Tork  and  Purtlaotl.  was  seized  on  the  6th  of  December,  by  sixteen  of  her  poasengers,  wlw  jjiimri 
to  be  pirates  In  disguise.  Tbejr  overpowered  the  officers,  Icllled  and  threw  ororbourd  one  of  the  eogiaceia.  Ml 
took  possession  of  the  vessel.  8bo  was  soon  afterword  seized  in  one  of  the  harbors  of  HoTa  Scotis,  tj  s 
National  ;nn-boat,  and  the  pirates  were  taken  to  Bsltfox  and  banded  over  to  the  elTlI  oatlwritics,  from  whoa 
they  were  snatched  by  a  sympathizing  mob.  *  ^ 

>  Maint,  the  commander  of  the  Florida,  was  represented  by  oil  who  knew  him  oa  a  moa  Isektng  sO  ml 
sense  of  honor.  His  conduct  in  the  capture  of  the  Jamb  BM,  a  merchant  ship  on  her  way  to  Sew  Tork  tarn 
China,  snffldently  proves  the  saaertion.  Among  the  passengers  was  Mrs.  R.  Dwight  Williams,  wifc  ef  tki 
American  Commlsaioner  of  Customs  at  Swartow.  in  China.  She  had  in  her  trook  many  valuable  prtacati  far 
Mends  ot  home,  l>esido8  a  largo  amount  uf  clothing  and  silver  plate.  She  gave  MatSt  a  list  of  her  psnui 
effects,  and  begged  him  to  spare  them  for  her.  lie  politely  told  her  he  oonld  not,  and  then  went  to  thcfaeti 
Bttl.  She  obtained  permission  to  return  to  that  ship,  where  she  found  MatBt  and  bis  fellow-olEoers  engogrd  Is 
appropriating  her  property  to  their  own  oso.  Thoy  broke  open  packages;  and  lacea,  letters,  phoCogiapks  rf 
(Iriends,  which  they  could  not  us^  they  trampled  under  foot  on  the  deolc,  in  her  presence,  lira.  WilllsBS  «■ 
loon  token  back  to  the  Florida,  when  the  Jaoob  BM  was  horned.  One  of  Ifadlt's  aebool-fellowa,  a  reeat 
writer  asserts,  remember*  the  following  lines,  written  by  another  about  twelve  years  of  age,  ea  an  "cxUhMa 
day  "  ul  ttic  school  :- 

'AstluiVi  Jokoii;  Haffil,  ••  Itnlgfat  ••  >  gsa— 
Ir  jroa  tme»  bin  aquar*  ap,  htll  tan  roaB4  104  mat 
tUfnt  <•>  Ib  icbaiil,  llr,  1/  Iklnlog  ud  llw, 
laMMd  •<  |Md  Kkolonblp,  k««  ef  Ike  pths.' 
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the  hospitality  it  had  afforded  to  the  Florida  at  Bahia,  was  denounced  as  an 
"  act  of  intervention  in  derogation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  unfriendly 
and  wrongful,  as  it  was  manifestly  in- 
jurious to  the  United  States." ' 

Long  before  the  Florida  was 
8ei2»d,  the  career  of  the*  Georgia  was 
ended,*  and  the  Alabama"  had  made 
her  last  cruise.  It  had  been  a  long 
and  prosperous  one  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans,  during 
which  she  had  captured  sixty-seven 
vessels,  of  which  forty-five  were  de- 
stroyed. She  returned  to  European 
waters  early  in  the  summer  of  1 864, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  French  harbor 
of  Clierbonrg.  At  that  time  the 
United  States  steamer  JCeartarpe,* 
commanded  by  Captain  John  A. 
Winslow,  was  lying  in  the  Dutch  port  of  Flushing.  The  American  consul  at 
Cherbourg  immediately  informed  Winslow,  by  telegraph,  of  the  presence  of 
the  Alabama,  when  he  left  Flushing  and  proceeded,  with  the  Keargarge,  to 
look  after  the  pirate  Bhip. 

The  Kearsarge  appeared  off  Clierbourg  on  the  14th  of  June,' 
and  on  the  following  day,  Semmes,  having  made  arrangements 
for  all  needful  assistance,  sent  a  note  to  Winslow,  desiring  him  not  to  leave, 
as  he  (the  pirate)  intended  to  fight  him.  Winslow  was  glad  to  oblige  the 
writer,  and  remained.  Semmes  then  made  ample  preparations.  He  de- 
posited valuable  property  on  the  shore  with  his  friends,*  and  at  his  own 
chosen  time,  which  was  Sunday,  the  19th  of  June,  he  went  out  of  the,  harbor 
with  the  Alabama,  followed  by  the  yacht  Deerhound,  belonging  tO'one  of  the 
English  gentry  named  Lambert.     It  was  a  sort  of  tender,  to  see  that  the  pirate 

>  Eze«ptloB>  hsTo  been  token  tn  tho  nfa  at  the  title  of  piraU  (ppUeil  U>  the  rcswliaml  men  like  tbe  Fl»r- 
<da,  Alabama,  ud  othera,  and  their  oWcera  wd  erewa.  The  Seoretarjr  uf  State  ( W.  H.  ScwardX  with  all  the 
Hfht  that  intenttUooal  crranKements  and  the  Inw>  of  nations  as  well  as  the  letter  and  (plrlt  ordeflnlilon  on 
ttwte  poUti,  coild  give,  not  «n|y conaidered  tbeao  veaaels  and  their  crawa  In  that  light,  bit  aald  b<i  In  hia  diplo- 
matic oomapondence.  In  hla  letter  to  tho  Bruillan  mlnlnter,  on  the  occssiun  wa  are  eonildorlnj,  he  aald,  that 
the  Qovemnient  maintained  that  tho  FloHita  "  like  the  Alabnma,  was  a  pirate,  betonffltiff  to  no  nation  or 
bn^fiU  btlUutrtnt.  and,  tliererora,  the  harbnrlnit  and  mpplyint  of  these  plntleal  ahip*  and  their  crews,  la  bel- 
ligerent [Kirta,  were  wrongs  and  lnJurU«  for  which  Brazil  Jnstly  owca  reparation  to  the  United' States,  arf  ample 
aa  the  reparation  ahe  now  reeelvea  from  them.^  Couaalt,  also,  page  570,  of  volume  II.,  and  note  1,  pagv  5S8, 
Tatmne  I. -of  tMa  work. 

'The  fltornia  was  »n  Iron  ship,  built  in  Glasgow.  She  went- to  aea  with  the'  name  of  Japan,  In  April, 
ISCSL  Off  the  e<>ast  of  France  she  recelTcd  her  areiament,  changed  her  name  to  Otorgia.  and  began  the  career 
ef  a -pirate.  After  eoramtttlng  many  depredattona,  aad  dcatrnfins  large  and  TalmMe  merehaat  ship*,  aba  pnt 
into  French  ports,  and  then  went  tn  England  where  a  pretended  sale  of  her  was  made  to  a  Liverpool  merchant, 
who  dispatched  her  to  Lisbon,  nndor  the  pretense  that  she  had  been  chartered  by  the  Portuguese  Oovcmmcnt 
When  twenty  miles  from  Usben,  she  wna  cnptiired  by  tho  United  Stotes  aleam-fHgato  yiagara.  Captain 
Craven,  who  took  her  to  Knglaod,  and  landed  her  crew  at  Dover.  No  one  aeeroed  willing  to  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  transaction,  and  that  was  the  last  of  the  Oeorgta  as  a  ptrattf  ship. 

'  See  pictnro  of  the  Alabama,  on  pnge  ST1. 

♦  This  name  was  given  to  the  vessel  by  the  wife  of  O.  T.  Fox,  then  the  efficient  Aaslatont  Secretary  of  the 
Ravy,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire.  It  was  the  Indian  name  of  a 
nonntaln  in  her  native  State. 

*  This  consisted  ehielly  of  a  chest  of  coin,  ai)d  (12  chronometers,  which  he  had  taken  fW>m  the  vesaela  he  hod 
<*ptnre<l.  Tho  Cooftderate  agent  at  Cherbourg,  M.  BonflK  took  chargi;  of  this  property,  which  was  valued  at 
about  tiB,ooa 
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chief,  if  worsted   in  the  fight,  sliould  not   &U  iato  Csptain  WinsloT'i 
hands. 

Fearing  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  Winslow  steamed  to-  sea  aboat 
seven  miles  from  the  breakwater  at  Cherbourg,  followed  by  Semmes  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile.  The  Alabatna  was  accompanied  by  the  French  iron- 
clad frigate  Couronne  to  a  point  beyond  the  tenitorial  waters,  and  then 
went  back.  Then  the  Kearsarge  rounded  to,  and  made  for  the  Alabama. 
When  within  twelve  hundred  yards  of  her,  the  latter  opened  fire.  The  Kear- 
sarge received  two  or  three 
broadsides  wiUioat  returning  a 
shot,  when  she  suddenly  retort- 
ed with  telling  effect.'  Win* 
low  attempted  to  close  and 
board  his  antagonist,  but  Semr 
mes  fought  shy.  His  ship 
sheered  off  and  steamed  ahead, 
iirii^  rapidly  and  wildly,  while 
the  Kewnargt  delivered  herfirt 
sloiwly  anfl  with  deliberate  aim. 
For  an  hour  they  fbngbt,  tin 
steamers  moving  in  a  circle,  and 
thus  each  kept  its  starboard 
side  from  which  it  was  firing, 
bearing  upon  the  starboard 
.  side  of  the  other.  In  the  coorss 
of  the  conflict  they  described 
seven  circles,  as  denoted  io  the 
annexed  diagram,  an^  were 
diifled  by  the  tide  about  four  miles  from  the  place  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fight,  before  it.  was'  ended. 

At  a  little  past  twelve  o'clock,  at  noon,  when  the  combat  had  continued 
an  hour,  the  Jl/o^ma  was  at  the  mercy  of  her  adversary.  She  had  recwved 
several  1 1-inch  shells,  one  of  which  disabled  a  gun  and  eighteen  men.  An- 
other had  entered  h^r  coal-bunker,  and  by  the  effects  of  its  explosion  had  so 
blocked  up  the  engine  room  as  to  compel  a  resort  to  sails;  and  her  sides 
were  shattered  and  pierced  with  holes.  The  Kearsarge  was  then  in  a  position 
to  fire  grape-shot  effectnally.  A  few  more  guns  brought  down  the  Alabamans 
flag,  but  Winslow  could  not  tell  whether  it  had  been  shot  away  or  hauled 
down.  A  white  flag  was  then  displayed  over  her  stem ;  so,  respecting  it,  die 
firing  of  the  Kearsarge  ceased.  In  the  space  of  two  minutes  the  Alabama 
treacherously  opened  two  guns  upon  her  adversary,  and  attempted  to  mn  to 
the  protection  of  neutral  waters,  not  more  than  three  miles  distant.    This 


RAVAL  BATTLX  OFF  ClIKKBOrlCO. 


>  The  twu  Tcupis  were  fhlriy  matched  In  (llinenslonii,  equipment,  and  men.  The  extreme  length  o(  Ike 
Alabama  was  220  feet ;  leni^h  on  water  lino,  210 ;  boain,  32 ;  depth,  17 ;  two  englnea  of  400  bono  [•owcr  eie^ 
)U)dionimge  I.ISQ.  The  extreme  length  of  the  XaomM^e  was  214^  fei't ;  leoiKth  on  water  line,  198}  (ret:  Warn, 
SS.;  depth,  16  feet;  two  cnginea  400  horse  power  each,  and  tonji.igt:  1.08n._  The  Al"f*ftma  wrri*-*!  one  T-iaA 
Blakely  rifled  cannon;  one  8-(nch  amooth-bore  SS-pnnnder,  and  six  S2pnmider4.  The  Starmnvt  had  tw» 
11-tnoh  amooth-bore  (;<ias :  one  80-pannder  liled  euu)on..wd  fioBr  S^poiuideta.  The  Kvirtarg*  oard  ftcuaa,  the 
Alahamal.  The  Xtarmrgt  had  l^i  officers  and  men;  the  AMama  about  UO.  The  g^nasraartha  latttr 
were  trained  actillerlata  tram  the  BrltUh  ahip-»r-war  Ax«flm4 
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drew  the  fire  of  the  Kearacerge  again,  and  then  she  steamed  ahead,  and  laid 
across  the  Alabamans  bows,  for  raking.  The  white  flag  was  still  flying,  and 
Winslow's  flre  was  again  reserved.'  Very  soon  afterward  the  boats  of  the 
Akibama  were  seen  to  be  lowerinst,  and  in  one  of  them  an  officer  came 
alongside  the  Kearsarge  with  information  that  her  antagonist  had  sur- 
rendered, and  was  fkst  sinking.'  At  that  moment,  the  Deerhound,  with  Lan- 
caster and  his  family  on  board,  having  come  out  professedly  to  see  the  fight, 
but  really  for  another  purpose,  passed  by  the  Kearsarge,  and  Winslow 
humanely  requested  her  owner  to  assist  in  saving  the  people  of  the  Alabama. 
Twenty  minutes  afterward  the  pirate  ship  went  down  in  the  deep  waters  of  the 
British  Channel.  Sixty-five  of  the  unfortunate  men  were  rescued  by  the 
Kearsarge.  The  Deerhound  picked  up  Semmes,  his  oflicers,  and  some  men, 
and  carried  them  out  of  harm's  way,  to  England,  where  the.  pirate  com- 
mander was  received  with  all  the  attentions  due  to  a  hero  in  honorable  war- 
fare.' It  was  an  exhibition  of  which' the  honest  heart  of  England  was 
greatly  ashamed. 

Thus  ended  the  great  naval  duel,  seen  by  thousands  from  the  French 
shore,  with  very  little  loss  of  life.*  It  resulted  in  closinj  the  career  of  a 
vessel  whose  existence  and  doings  were  a  perpetual  outrage  of  the  British 
Government  against  the  citizens  of  oar  Republic.  And  the  organs  of  British 
opinion,  favorable  to  that  Government,  bewailed  her  loss  as  a  British  disas- 
ter ;  while  thinking,  honest  Englishmen,  representing  the  great  heart  of-  tfhe 
British  nation,  blushed  with  shame,  for  they  regarded  her  existence  and 
career  as  a  stigma  upon  the  crown  and  the  people.  They  insisted,  also,  what 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  tiever  ceased  to  claim,  that  the 

'  S^mmea,  In  a  letter  to  J.  St  Mason,  the  ConfeJerate  "Envoy"  In  London,  omitting  to  mention  his  own 
perildioas  oundnet  in  ofwnlng  Bra  aftrr  ha  k«d  tiip\fei.  *  whKe  Bag,  add : — *  Althaugh  we  wcra  bat  400  jui» 
IVom  each  other,  the  enemy  fired  apoa  me  fiv*  times  after  iniy  colors  bad  1)een  struck.  It  is  charitable  to  sup- 
pose thata  ship-of-wor  of  a  Christian  nation  could  not  have  done  this  intentlon- 
slljr.**  Tha  statement  of  Captain  Winslow,  given  ■ubstantially  In  the  test, 
which  was  coiruborated  by  that  of  Srmmee's  friend  Laoesster,  shows  the  lUi- 
truthfblness  of  the  pirate^S  Account  Semmes  declared  that  the  midehtp  sec- 
tion of  tli»  Ketirmtrss  was  *'  on  both  sides  tlioniDghly  iron-coeted,  this  having 
been  done  with  chains  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  whole  covered  wiih 
a  thin  outer  coating  of  plank  which  gave  no  indication  of  the  armor  beneath.** 
Winslow  soys  that  th»  Alabama  had  greatly  the  advantage  In  a  mnch  larger 
qnanlity  of  coal  -  which  brooght  b«r  dowa  in  the  water,"  and  adde<l,  "bnt  as  an 
olTs^'t  to  this,  her  sheet-chains  were  stowed  outside,  stopped  up  and  down  as  n:i 
atlditioaal  preventive,  and  protection  to  her  more  empty  bnnliera."  The  Ktar- 
targa  was  very  little  damaged.  Her  stem-post  wss  struck  and  shattered  by  an 
elliptical  shell,  as  reprcsenud  In  the  engraving.  That  port  of  her  stern-post  In 
which  the  shell  lodged  Is  preserved  In  the  Uosemn  of  the  Navy  Vanl,  at  Wash-  stebic-pobt. 

Ington  City,  where  the  writur  (ketebed  it 

s  Before  going  Into  action,  Semmes  made  a  speech  to  his  crow,  In  which  he  declared  that  tbe  Ktar»arg4 
mast  be  conqaercd,  or  the  Alahama,  with  her  officers  and  crew,  should  go  to  the  bottom.  '  As  that  crew  were 
nearly  all  Englishmen,  he  repeated  to  them  the  words  of  Lord  Nelson  on  a  more  npble  occasion ; — ^  £nglaad 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."  But  when  the  Alabama  was  found  to  be  actually  sinking,  ami  Semmes 
S.IW  bis  friend  Lancaster  near,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  with  the  spirit  of  his  foilow-confodcratcs  on  land,  who 
were  always  talking  of  ''dying  In  the  last  ditch, "  ha  determined  to  risk  being  hanged  as  a  pirate  rather  than 
drown' as  a  voluntary  and  foolish  martyr. 

s  Lancaster  carried  the  pirates  to  Sonttaamptcm,  and  W1&sltfw*a  dahn  that  they  were  lawfhl  prisoners  of 
war,  having  fbrtnally  surrendered,  was  denied.  At  Sonthampton  a  pnbRe  dinner  was  given  to  Semmes  and  Ms 
oflleers;  and  Admiral  Anson,  of  the  British  navy,  headed  a  list  of  sntMcribers  to  a  fond  raised  for  the  pnrpose  nf 
pnrchasing  an  elegnnt  sword  to  be  presented  to  the  Corealr  as  a  token.of  sympathy  and  esteetn. 

*  The  Ktartttrff*  had  three  men  badly  wounded,  one  of  them  mortally.  The  latter  was  William  Gowln, 
of  MIdrlgan,  a  gennlneliero,  whose  leg  wss  badly  shattered  at  the  beginning  of  the  aetlon,  bnt  who  concealed 
the  extent  of  his  Injuries  and  gan  every  eneonfagcment  to  his  eomraiie&  The  Alabama  had  nine  men  killed 
and  twenty-one  wounded.    Of  tha  la'.ter,  two  ware  drowned  before  they  could  be  saved. 
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Britkh  Government  was  bound  to  make  full  indemnity  for  all  losses  cuaed 
by  the  destructive  acta  of  the  Alabama.^ 

It  seems  proper  to  record  here,  in  anticipation  of  other  transactions  of 
the  war,  the  prominent  events  in  the  career  of  the  last  of  the  Confederate 
pirate  ships,  and  which  performed  the  last  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Re- 
public. She  was  tlie  Shenandoah,  a  Clyde  (Scotland)  built  vessel,  long  and ' 
rakbh,  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety  tons  burden,  with  an  auxiliary  engjoe 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  nominal  horse  power,  and  capable  of  an  averse , 
speed  of  ten  knots  an  hour. 

The  Shenandoah  was  originally  the  Sea-King.  She  left  London  with  thtt 
name  early  in  October,  1864,  as  an  East  Indiaman,  armed  with  two  gan8,u 
usual,  and  cleared  for  Bombay.  A  steamer,  named  Laurel,  took  from  Liver- 
pool a  iot  of  "Southern  gentlemen"  (as  the  historian  of  the  S/ienandoah't 
cruise  called  them),  who  bad  been  in  the  Sutnter,  Alabama,  and  Georgia, 
with  an  armament  and  a  crew  of  Englishmen,  ail  of  which,  were  transferred 
to  the  Sea-King  at  Madeira,  when  she  was  named  Shenandoah.  Her  cap- 
tain was  James  I.  Waddell,  who  was  regularly  commissioned  by  Mallarj. 
lie  addressed  the  crew,  who  were  ignoi-ant  of  their  destination  until  then, 
and  informed  thefai  of  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  Shenandoah,  where- 
upon only  twenty-three  of  the  eighty  men  were  found  willing  to  become 
pirates  and  take  the  risks  of  the  perilous  profession.  The  remainder  returned 
to  Liverpool  in  the  Laurd. 

The  Shenandoah  sailed  from  Madeira  to  the  Southern  Ocean,  plunderiag 
and  destroying  American  vessels  whenever  opportunity  to  do  so  was  offerei 
At  Melbourne,  Australia,  her  officers  were  received  with  great  enthasiasm, 
and  were  entertained  with  receptions^  dinners,  and  balls ;  and  free  tickets 
were  given  them  for  travel  on  the  Hobson  Bay  i-ailroad.  Just  before  they 
left,  these  "gentlemien"  indulged  in  a  drunken  frolic,  and  a  di^raeefid 
fight  with  some  of  the  citizens.  Then  the  Shenandoah  cruised  in  the  India 
seas  and  up  the  Eastern  coast  of  Asia  to  the  Ocbosk  Sea  ai^ 
Behring's  Straits,*  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  New  England 
whaling  fleet  on  the  borders  of  the  frozen  Arctic  Ocean.  There  she  made 
havoc  among  the  whalers,  and  lighted  up  the  ice-floes  of  the  Polar  Sea  with 
incendiary  fires.  On  the  28th  of  June,  she  appeared  at  a  convention  of 
whaling  ships  in  that  region,'  bearing  the  American  flag,  and  exciting  no 
suspicions  of  her  character,  when  she  suddenly  revealed  her  mission,  and, 
before  five  o'clock  that  evening,  she  had  made  prizes  of  ten  whale  ships,  of 
which  eight  were  set  on  fire  and  burned  in  a  group  before  midnight.  "It 
was  an  ill-omened  day  for  them  and  the  insurance  offices  in  New  Bedford," 
t&id  the  historian  of  her  cruise.  Thb  was  the  last  act  in  the  horrid  drama 
of  the  Civil  War. 

On  the  2d  of  August  the  commander  of  the  Shenandoah  was  satis&c- 

>  The  ManchssUr  Stamintr,  in  nottelng  her  dettraeUon,  said :— ■*  Thus  eoda  the  canvr  at  one  «f  the  mmt 
notorious  ships  of  modern  tiuiea.  Costljr  as  has  been  her  career  to  Federal  eununerec,  she  has  bren  hardlf  km 
ooetly  tu  this  couutrf.  She  has  sown  a  legacy  of  distrust  and  of  future  apprehension  an  both  sides  of  U»>1- 
lantlc;  and  happy  will  It  be  both  fur  England  and  America,  if  with  her,  beneath  the  vatan  of  the  elunad,  bv 
bo  burled  the  memory  of  her  career  ond  at  tba  mlaeUef  she  baa  done." 

'  It  was  tbe  custom  of  whalers,  when  a  sblp  hsd  been  badly  iq}ured,  to  eollaetall  the  resael*  wlthla  stgasl- 
Ing  distance,  and  if  the  croft  waa  foand  so  hurt  that  It  was  impossible  to  repair  her.  she-was  sold  at  ss^Im  Is 
the  highest  bidder.  On  the  occasion  under  considerstioo,  the  ship  Bnuuwiak,  ttMu  Hew  BedArd,  had  bsa 
stove,  and  blew  signals  of  distress.    Tbia  cawed  thegotbartnguf  tbe  whaling  laat. 
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torily  informed  of  the  end  of  the  BebeUion,'  by  an  English  bark,  when, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  ship's  company,  Wadddl  proceeded  with  his 
vessel  to  England,  and  delivered  her  as  a  prize  to  the  British  national  vessel 
Donegal,  in  the  harbor  of  Liverpool.*  According  to  the  historian  of  the 
cruise,  the  object  of  Waddell  was  sordid  and  dishonorable,  and  he  enriched 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  companions.  By  a  ruling  of  the  British  au- 
thorities, all  of  the  men  of  the  Shenandoah,  not  British  subjects,  were  re- 
leased, and  this  covered  nearly  the  whole,  for  almost  every  man,  however 
much  his  speech  betrayed  him,  eagerly,  on  that  occasion,  claimed  to  be  a 
native  born  or  adopted  citizen  of  the  United  States.' 

Soon  after  thq  destruction  of  the  Alabama,  measures  were  taken  for  fur- 
ther dinunishing  the  aid  continually  given  to  the  Confederates  through 
British  vessels,  by  closing  against  the  blockade-runners  the  ports  of  Mobile 
and  Wilmington,  the  only  ones  now  remaining  open  to  them,  lliebe,  having 
double  entrances,  made  it  difficult  for  blockading  sqnadrons  to  prevent  the 
swift,  light-draft  vessels  nsed  for  running  the  blockade,'  from  slipping  in 
with  valuable  cargoes  of  needful  supplies,  and  slipping  out  again  with  equally 
valuable  cargoes  of  ootton  for  the  use  of  England's  mills. 

It  was  resolved  to  seal  up  the  port  of  Mobile  first,  and  for  that  purpose, 
Admiral  Farragnt  appeared*  off  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay,  ihll 
tUrty  miles  below  the  city,  with  a  fleet  of  eighteen  vessels,  four     *  *JS  ^ 
of  thnm  ironclad,*  while  a  land  force,  about  five  thousand  strong, 
sent  by  General  Canby  from  New  Orleans,  under  General  Gordon  Granger, 
was  planted  upon  Dauphin  Island  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating. 

The  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay  is  divided  by  Dauphin  Island,  making  two 
passages ;  the  easterly  one  four  miles  wide  and  twenty-five  feet  deep  in  the 
channel.  The  other,  known  as  Grant's  Pass,  was  a  very  narrow  passage, 
between  two  little  islands,  and  not  more  thari  five  or  six  feet  deep  at  low 

>  Before  Lho  raid  un  (he  wb&ling  fleet,  ft  San  Francisco  nevspftper  had  reiu'hfMt  the  Shenftndoak^  with  news 
•r  the  sarrender  of  Leo  and  Juhnston,  and  the  end  of  the  war,  but  he  did  nut  chooM  to  conttder  It  nuthcDtle, 
**eomlng  Irom  the  ciwnjr." 

*  One  of  the  pirate*,  on  otBcer  of  the  SlunaadoaA,  named  Cornelias  K.  Bunt,  wrote  a  history  of  the  cnitae 
of  tba  ShenaiKleah,  from  wbleh  this  brief  tketeh  has  been  chiefly  compiled.  Ho  says  when  they  were  Informed 
of  the  close  of  the  war,  each  nan  felt  himself  a  ptoper  subject  fur  tka  wrath  of  bis  oulr<i(ed  OoTermnent  **  It 
had  been  three  months,^  he  says,  -*  since  hostilities  ceased,  leaving  us  without  a  flag  or  a  country  ;  and  during 
that  time  we  had  b*«n  oottvely  engaged  In  preying  npnn  the  commerce  of  a  Oiircmraent  that  not  only  claimed 
our  allegianee,  bnt  bad  Bisda  good  her  claim  by  the  wager  of  bottle,"  Uader  Uiaaa  oireamstaaees,  CifUln 
Waddell  was  sulicltnl  by  a  written  petition  of  the  ship's  company,  to  proceed  to  Sydney,  Anstralla,  there  absiv 
don  the  ship  to  tbe  British  aothoritles,  and  let  each  man  look  out  for  his  personal  safety.  He  dceelTed  them 
with  protesalont  of  aofBleseenee,  but  steered  <<>r  £ngland. 

The  some  writer  complains  of  the  coldness  with  which  these  corsairs  wore  raoeired  In  England.  '^The 
Journals,'"  he  stid,  "once  moat  clamorons  for  our  cause,  were  the  flrstto  bestiw  upon  us  the  cpithi't  of  *  pirates.' 
So  much  (or  the  disinterested  fHenilshIp  of  Great  Britain.  A^  long  a*  tbeir  workshop*  were  busy  turning  out 
arms  and  monitions  of  war  for  oar  armies  In  the  Bold,  and  blockade-runners  from  Soathem  ports  were  arrirlng 
at  liverpool  and  London,  laden  with  the  coreted  cotton,  they  were  Toud  In  thoir  protestations  of  sympathy  and 
triandsUp;  bat  whan  the  boor  of  adversity  came— when  than  was  nothing  ram  to  be  mod*  ontof  aB,.tb*** 
Ihlr-weather  friends  wholly  ignored  oar  existence.*' 

'  During  her  cruise.  In  which  she  clroamnavlgated  tbe  globe,  tbe  Shenandoah  captured  thirty  rosaels, 
whooa  aggregate  rain*  was  $t,89<WS< 

*  Bee  page  SIS,  volomc  II. 

*  The  wooden  Teasel*  were  the  JIarfford  (flag-sUp),  Captain  P.  Drayton ;  Bnotlfn,  Captain  James  Aldan  ; 
JCt<<i«ome<,  Llentenant-oommaiider  J.  £.  Jonett;  0e(arani,Ltent«naBt.4ommanderC.  IL  Oreen;  /Hahmind, 
Captain  T.  A.  Jenkins ;  LacJcauxinna,  Captain  J.  B.  Msrchand ;  MtumgaJMa,  Commander  J.  II.  Stroag ;  Oft- 
pes,  Commander  W.  £.  LcBoy ;  Oneida^  Commander  J.  R.  M.  MulUney ;  Port  Eot/ai^  LleHtenant.oi>mmander 
B.Oherardo;  Stmtnolt,  Commander  £.  Donaldson;  Xtniulnet,  Llent«nsnt.«ammandcr  W.  P.  MoCann: 
Jtatea,  Lleutenant^ommandar  Qeorg*  Brown,  and  OaUmi,  IJeiitenant.oommander  C.  H.  Wells.  The  Intn- 
clatl  Teasels  wero  tbs  TlwnmssA,  CommandsrT.  A.  M.  CnTsn ;  jrimAaMrm,  Oommsnder  T.  W.' A.  Niehohiun  -, 

Winfubagp,  Commander  T.  B.  SteTsna,  and  Chtetaiaw,  Llsatenaat.«ommander  T.  fL  Psrklna. 
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water.  On  ono  of  the  little  islands,  aud  commanding  the  Pass,  was  a  smail 
earth-work,  called  Fort  Powell,  and  across  the  channel,  onlj  a  few  yuds 
distant,  was  a  small  light-house,  as  seen  in  the  sketch  made  hj  the  writer 
on  an  April  evening,  1896.'     On  the  easterly  ooint  of  Danphin  Island  was  a 
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Stronger  work,  called  Fort  Gaines,  comxaanding  thd  main  entrance;  sod 
southeasterly  from  it,  on. Mobile  Point,  was  the  still  stronger  work,  Fort 
Morgan,  formerly  Fort  Bowyer,  with  a  heavy  light-house  near  it.  The  ship 
diannel  passed  close  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan,  and  in  it  the  Confed- 
erates had  driven,  piles  to  obstruct  it,  and  sown  torpedoes  in  profasion. 
These  forts  were  well  armed  and  manned,  and  within  the  bay,  and  uot  iar 
distant,  lay  a  small  Confederate  squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Huchan- 
an.*  His  flag-ship  was  a  powerful  ram,  called  Tennestee.?  one  of  the  most 
formidable  of  that  class  of  war-vessels ;  and  she  was  accompanied  by  thne 
ordinary  gun-boats,  named,  respectively,  Selma,  Morgan,  and  Oainet. 

Such  were  the  defenses  of  the  harbor  of  Mobile,  at  its  eatrance,  thirtj 
miles  south  of  the  city.  Considering  all  things,  they  were  very  formid)^, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  to  cause  the  gallant  Farragut  to  hesitate  for  a  moment 
He  had  fixed  upon  the  4th  of  August  as  the  day  for  the  attack,  but  as  ihe 
Tecumseh  had  not  then  arrived,  operations  were  deferred  until  the  next  daj, 
when  they  began  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Farragnt  had  arranged  bis  wooden  ships  in  couples,  lashed  together,  for 
the  passage  of  the  forts.  His  flag-ship  was  tethered  to  the  Metacomel.  b 
order  to  bave  a  general  oversight  and  direction  of  all  movements,  he  took 
the  perilous  position  of  the  main-top  of  the  Hartford,  his  flag-ship,  where 
he  was  lashed,  that  he  might  not  be  dislodged  by  the  shock  of  battle  By 
means  of  a  tube,  «xtending  from  his  lofty  position  to  the  deck,  he  was  able 
to  give  orders  clearly,  in  defiance  of  the  uproar  of  the  strife.  In  that  ex- 
posed situation  he  remained  daring  the  perilons  passage  of  the  forts  and  the 
conflict  with  the  gun-boats,  that  ensued.  It  was  a  marvelous  and  sublime 
exhibition  of  faith  and  courage.  He  illustrated  his  own  remark  that  "ex- 
posure is  one  of  the  penalties  of  rank  in  the  navy."  The  exploit  has  been 
celebrated  by  the  pencil  and  song. 

At  the  hour  above-named,  Farragut's  fleet  steamed  up  toward  Fort  Mo^ 
gan.  The  four  armored  vessels  passed  the  bar  in  advance,  and  at  a  little  b^ 
fore  seven  o'clock,  the  Tecumseh  opened  fire  upon  the  fort,  then  a  mile  off 
The  latter  soon  replied,  when  a  general  engagement  ensued-     Because  of 

■  This  Is  trvm  a  skoteb  msda  from  a  itealnar,  kmklni;  cost.  On  tho  Ii^  are  seen  the  moQiids  of  Fort  TMnll; 
•n  the  rlicht  the  llf^t-hAnse,  and  In  the  efaaonel,  tb«  remains  of  the  obslmettona  placed  there  hjr  the  OaMv 
atas.    IB  the  for  dtatanee  is  seen  a  part  of  XilbUa  Pvlnt. 

*  See  p^ige  Seo,  voliune  IL 

*  Tbe  TennwtM  waa  209  ftiet  In  length,  48  feet  beatn.  with  tlnber  (Ides  S  ftet  In  thlckiMSS,  and  *<Ak- 
pUted  with  two^neh  Iron.  She  was  fltted  with  a  tower  and  tnrret ;  also,  with  a  formlalable  hesk.  Sbt 
canlAd  two  T-lntfh,  and  fonr  Mnohilflad  goat,  wbleb  cast  projectiles  respeetlvely  woifhlny  inaad  ffjmali 
She  yh*  propelladhy  two  powerCbl  engines. 
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KlCTKUfCB  TO  MOBILE  BAT. 


Ler  bftving  four  chase-guns,  peculiaxly  adi^pted  for  the  work  in  hand,  Fatra- 
gut  had  allowed  the  Brooklyn  and  her  tethered  companion,  the  Octorara,  to 
lead  Uie  wood<?n  ships.  When 
that  vessel  was  within  range  of 
the  fort,  whose  guns  were  trained 
upon  the  Hartford  (which,  with 
the  Metaeomet^  was  close  follow- 
ing), she  opened  a  heavy  fire  of 
grape-^ot,  that  almost  instantly 
drove  the  gunners  from  the  more 
exposed  batteries.  Just  then 
the  Teeumseh,  about  three  hun- 
dred* yards  ahead  of  the  Brook- 
lyn^ was  seen  to  be  suddenly 
uplifted,  and  then  to  disappear 
almost  instantly  beneath  the 
waters.  She  had  struck  a  sensi- 
tive torpedo,'  which  exploded 
directly  under  her  turret,  making  a  great  chasm,  into  whi6h  the  water  rushed 
in  such  volume  that  she  sunk  in  a  few  seconds,  carrying  down  with  her  com- 
mander Ci-aven  and  nearly  all  of  "his  officers  and  crew.  Only  seventeen,  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  were  saved. 

The  Brooklyn  recoiled  at  the  appalling  apparition  before  her,  when  Far- 
ragut  ordered  Captain  Draytpn  to  push  on  the  Hartfordy  unmindful  of  tor- 
pedoes and  every  thing  else,  and  directed  the  rest  of  the  vessels  to  follow. 
But  no  more  mines  were  met.  The  storm  of  grape-shot  which  the  ships 
poured  upou  the  fort,  imposed  almost  absolute  silence  upon  its  guns;  but, 
as  the  National  fleet  passed  in,  the  Confederate  vessels  opened  upou  them. 
The  ram  Tennessee,  rushed  at  the  Ilartford,  but  missed  her,  when  the  latter 
returned  the  fire  given  by  her  adversary,  and  calmly  passed  on.  Then  the 
fire  of  the  three  gun-boats  was  concentrated  upon  the  flag-8hii».  The  Selma 
raked  her  at  a  disadvantage,  when  Farragut  directed  the  JHetacomet  to  cast 
off,  and  close  upon  the  annoying  vessel.  This  was  done,  and,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour's  contest,  the  iS^lma,  armed  with  four  heavy  pivot  guns,  and  with  a  force 
of  ninety-seven  men,  was  a  prize  to  the  Metacomet.  She  bad  lost,  in  the 
fray,  fourteen  men,  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  her  com- 
mander, P.  N.  Murphy.  The  other  two  gun-boats  sought  safety  under  the 
cannon  of  thje  fort;  and  that  night,  shielded  by  darkness,  the  Morgan 
^scaped  and  hastened  to  Mobile.  The  Guinea,  badly  injured,  was  run 
ashore  and  burned.   .  . 

■  Believing  the  contest  to  bo  over,  Farragut  now  ordered  n^ost  of  Tiis  ves- 
sels to  anchor;  when,  at, a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock,  the  Tenneseee,  which 
bad  run  some  distance,  up  the  bay,  came  down  under  a  full  head  of  steam, 
and  made  directly  for  the  Hartford.  A  signal  was  at  once  given  for  the 
National  vessels,  armored  and  unarmored,  to  close  in  upon  and  destroy  the 
monster.  It  seemed  invulnerable,  even  to  the  heaviest  shot  atid  shell,  at 
closest  range.    The  Monongahda  first  struck  it  a  blow  square  in  the  side. 
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and  poured  11-inch  shot  upon  it  vith  v«ry  little  effect.  Giving  the  Temtt- 
Bee  another  blow,  the  Monongahela  lost  her  o\ra  beak  and  cut- water.  The 
Lancaster  then,  running  at  full  speed,  struck  the  ram  heavily,  bat  crushed 
her  own  stem  without  much  injuring  her  adversary. 

Tlje  Hartford  now  tried  her  power  upon  the  sea-giant.  She  gave  the 
Tennessee  a  glancing  blow  and  a  broadside  of  10-inch  shells  at  ten  feet  dif- 
tance.  Then  the  armored  Chickasaw  ran  under  its  stem,  and  at  abont  the 
same  time  the  Manhattan,  approaching  the  same  point,  sent  a  solid  15-iiich 
bolt  that  demolished  its  stearing-gear,  and  broke  square  through  the  iron 
plating  of  its  hull,  and  the  thick  wood-work  behind  it.  Meanwhile,  Farragnt 
ordered  Drayton  to  strike  the  ram  another  blow  with  the  Hartford,  and  he 
was  about  to  do  so,  when  the  crippled  Lackawanna,  in  making  another  at* 
tempt  to  bruise  the  foe,  came  in  collision  with  the  flag-ship,  and  damaged 
her  severely.  Both  vessels  then  drew  off,  and  started  at  fall  speed  to  gire 
the  Tennessee  a  deadly  stroke  by  each.  At  the  same  time  the  ChidcatM 
was  pounding  away  at  its  stern,  and  the  Ossipee  was  running  at  full  speed 
to  strike.  Thus  beset,  and  now  badly  wounded,  the  Tennessee  hauled  dowa 
its  flag,  and  flung  out  a  white  one  in  token  of  surrender.  Tlie  Ossipee,  then 
near,  tried  to  avoid  the  victim,  and  gave  it  only  a  harmless  glancing  blow, 
in  passing. 

So  ended  the  desperate  struggle,  at  about  10  o'clock  in  the  rooming,  in 
which  the  Confederate  squadron  was  virtually  destroyed.  In  that  fight  the 
Tinnessee  had  depended  more  upon  its  invulnerability  and  its  power  as  a 
ram,  than  upon  its  guns — ^not  one  of  which  was  fired  after  the  Hartford 
gave  her  first  blow.  It  became  so  crippled,  that  it  could  no  longer  work 
Its  Bmoke-sta<Sk  was  shot  away;  its  steering  apparatus  was  gone,  and  several 
of  its  port-shutters  were  so  battered  by  shot,  that  they  could  not  be  opened. 
Admiraf  Buchanan  was  found  with  his  leg  so  badly  injured,  that  he  lost  it, 
and  six  of  his  crew  were  dead  or  wounded.'     So  the  Tmneasu, 

^"asT  ^    perhaps  one  of  the  most  powerful  vessels  ever  built,  and  its  offi- 
cers and  men,  became  captives  to  Admiral  Farragut.* 

The  Confederate  squadron  was  destroyed,  but  Farragnt's  work  was  not 
done.  There  stood  the  forts  guarding  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  almort 
unharmed,  with  full  armaments  and  garrisons.  These  must  be  captured  bfr 
fore  the  object  of  the  expedition  would  be  accomplished.  To  that  bosines 
the  admiral  now  addressed  himself,  after  sending  the  wounded  of  both 
parties  to  Pensacola,  on  the  Metaeomet. 

General  Granger  was  on  Dauphin  Island,*  and  had  begun  the  siege  of 

Fort  Gaines.     Farragut  sent  *  the  Chickasaw  to  help  him.    I%e 

»Angti.t«.    gheiie^  the  fort  with  such  effect  that,  on  the  following  morning,' 

"'"'^  ■    Col.  Anderson,  its  commander,  asked  for  conditions  on  which  he 

might  surrender.    The  frightened  garrison  at  Fort  Powell,  at  Grant's  Psm,  had 

I  In  this  ongagement,  Farragat  took  SSO  pritonera,  190  of  them  from  the  Tantutttt,  ud  M from  tb<  Mm. 
nu  toUl  Iras  In  the  battle  was  165  killed,  and  ITO  wounded;  total  SS&  The  number  of  killed  iMtuM  Ul 
that  went  down  In  the  Tecunuth^  and  others  slaiu  bj  the  explosion  of  a  steam  boiler  on  the  Omelda  that  w» 
penotntad  by  a  iWll  from  Fort  Motfoa.  The  greatest  eoolnem  was  nhlMted  on  fbti  resscL  Bj  thateipMsa, 
nearljr  all  the  flremen  and  coal-hearers  on  dutf  were  killed  or  disabled,  sad  •  tkell,  esplodiof  in  her  otkiSii 
her  wheel-ropes.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  even  while  the  steam  was  escaping,  her  gnns  were  loaded  sad  And 
as  refimlarly  as  if  no  daneer  were  near.  A  tire  nn  tho  tnp  of  her  magaxine.  caused  hj  a  shell,  was  qulctl/  sxtia- 
gnlshcd,  while  the  powder  waa  rognlarly  served  to  the  funa. 
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abandoned  that  fort,  and  blew  up  the  works,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  night 
aAer  the  capture  of  the  Temteuee.  They  fled  in  such  haste,  that  they  left 
the  guns  behind  them.  Awai-e  of  this,  and  seeing  the  National  fleet  in  fall 
possession  of  the  bay,  Anderson  knew  that  further  resistance  would  be  use- 
less. At  nearly  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  fort  and  its  gar- 
rison of  six  hundred  meu  were  surren- 
dered, and  the  National  flag  was  un- 
furled over,  the  works.  It  was  greeted 
by  cheers  from  the  fleet. 

Stronger  Fort  Morgan,  on  Mobile 
Point,  sdll  held  out.  It  was  in  charge 
of  General  Richard  L.  Page,  a  Virgin- 
ian. Being  on  the  main  land,  he  had 
hopes  of  receiving  re-enforcements. 
He  had  signaled  to  Anderson  to 
"  Hold  on,"  and  when  that  officer  sur- 
rendered Fort  Graines,  Page  cried  out 
"  Coward !"  and  the  entire  Confederacy 
echoed  the  slander.  Page's  turn  for^ 
similar  trial  came,  and  he  met  it  with  less 
honor  than  did  Anderson.  Granger's 
troops  were  transferred* 
from  Dauphin  Island  to  the 
rear  of  Fort  Morgan,  and 
there  lines  of  investment  were  con- 
Btnteted  across  the  narrow  sand-spit. 
When  every  thing  was  in  readiness, 
the  fleet  and  these  batteries '  opened  fire 
upon  the  fort  at  daylight,* 
and  bombarded  it  furiously 
about  twenty-four  hours.  The  main 
work  was  not  much  injured;  but  the 
sturdy  light-house,  standing  near,  and 
in  range  of  Parragut's  guns,  was  reduced  to  the  condition  delineated  in  the 
engraving.  Page  made  no  resistance  after  the  bombardment  was  fairly  be 
gun,  but  simply  endured  it  until  the  next  morning,  when  he  displayed  a 
white  flag,  and  surrendered  the  post  and  garrison  to  Farragut,  uncondition- 
ally, after  damaging  the  guns  and  other  materials  of  war  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability.'   With  the  three  forts,  thie  Government  eame  into  possession  of. 


*  AogDMS, 

18U. 
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'  Famtjmt  hul  landed  fonr  9-lnch  gnnt,  and  placed  them  In  battery,  under  the  eommuil  of  Llintenant  H. 
B.  Tywio,  of  ttaa  nar^brd. 

'*  When  the  Cunfedi-rate  offleert  wore  suembW  on  the  ontalde  of  the  fort.  It  wu  dluoreivd  that  mott  of 
the  gunt  within  wire  spiked,  many  of  t^  gun -carriages  wantonly  Injured,  and  arms,  aminunltloD,  prorisioni, 
*o,  deatrayed.  "There  was  every  reason,"  said  famgut,  '-to  bellere  that  this  had  been  dune  after  the  white 
flag  had  been  raiaed.  It  waa  also  dlacwrmd  that  Oenctal  Page  and  tereral  of  his  oflleers  had  no  swards  to  da- 
llvtr  npL  and  further,  that  aom*  af  thoae  which  were  anrrcndered,  bad  been  broken."  rarmgut  addetl,  that  ° 
"  Ike  whiile  conduct  of  the  oacera  of  Forts  Oalnea  and  Morgan  pivaented  an  eh  a  atrlklng  contrast  in  monl 
prlndplo  "  that  he  could  not  bit  to  remork  It.  He  mentioned  the  absolute  necessity  fur  n  sorrendrr  imposed 
o|<on  Colonel  Andenon.  and  aald,  "  From  the  aaonient  ho  hoiated  the  white  Hag,  be  scmptiloarly  kepi  everj 
thing  Intact,  and  In  that  condition  dellTered  It  over;  i^Hst  Oeneral  Pisge  and  hia  ofBoara,  with  a  rhIMIsh  spite- 
fhlneas,  destroyed  the  guns  which  they  ha>l  said  they  would  defend  to  the  last,  but  which  they  nerrr  deli'nded 
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«bo  hundred  end  fonr  gims,  and  fourteen  hnndred  and  sixt^-foar  men.  By 
this  victory  the  port  of  Mobile  was  effeotually  closed  to  blockadt^^annen, 
and  the  land  operations  against  the  city  Which  occuraed  some  montfaa  later, 
thereby  became  easier,  and  were  more  speedily  suooeasfuL 

The  victories  at  Mobile  and  Atlanta,'  following  close  apon  each  other, 

vrith  minor  successes  elsewhere,  and  the  noble  response  given  to  the  call  of 

the  President  a  few  weeks  before,*  for  three  hundred  thoanuid 

1864.       men,  to  re-enforce  the  two  great  armies  in  the  field,  in  Yirgima 

and  Georgia,  gave  assurance  that  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 

return  of  peace  were  nigh.    Because  of  these  triomphs,  the  President  iasaed* 

the  proclamation,  and  also  the  order  for  salutes  of  artillery,' 

^         mentioned  in  note  1,  on  page  395. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  consideration  of  the  political  afibirs 

of  the  Republic. 

While  the  National  armies  were  struggling  d«sp«ratcly,  bat  alnaoat 
everywhere  successfully,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1864,  the  pei^ile 
in  the  free-labor  States  were  violently  agitated  by  a  political  campaign  ear- 
ned on  with  intense  vigor,  the  object  being  the  eleotion  of  a  President  of  the 
Republic,  in  place  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  whoee  term  of  office  wonld  expire  the  ea- 
Buing  spring. 

The  lines  between  the  Administration  and  the  Opposition  parties  whidi 
the  Peace  Faction  of  the  latter  had  distinctly  drawn  the  year  before,*  were 
now  as  prominent  as  then,  and  more  clearly  defined.  The  grand  topie  for 
consideration  remained,  and  the  questions  to  be  answered  at  the  Presidential 
election  were.  Shall  the  war  be  prosecuted  with  vigor  imtil  the  RebelikMi 
shall  be  suppressed  and  the  life  of  the  Nation  secured  ?  Shall  the  poliey  of 
emancipation  and  .universal  freedom  and  justice  be  sustained  P  The  Admin- 
istration was  prepared  to  say  Yes,  by  the  ballot ;  the  Opposition  party  was 
prepared  to  say  No,  by  the  same  potential,  but  "  still,  small  voice." 

There  were  some  in  the  Administration  party,  who  were  impatient  becaoH 
of  the  considerate  and  cautious  policy  of  the  President,  and  a  few  of  tLeae 
men,  deprecating  Mr.  Lincoln's  re-election  on  that  account,  called  a  Nataoaal 
Convention  of  "The  radical  men  of  the  nation."  It  was  held  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,'  and  was  composed  of  about  three  hnndred  and  fifty 
persons,  very  few  of  them  regularly  chosen  delegates.  Th^ 
adopted  a  "platform  of  principles,"  consisting  of  thirteen  resolutions,  in 
which  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  suppress  the  Rebellion  by  force  of 
arras ;  the  right  of  free  speech  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  the  wiit 
of  Jiabecu  corpus;  aa  amendment  of  the  Constitntiou  so  as  (b  prevent  the 
re-establishment  of  slavery;  the  wisdom  of  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine ;"  grati- 
tude to  the  soldiers  and  sailors ;  the  policy  of  restricting  the  incumbency  of 
the  Presidential  office  to  one  term ;  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  directly  by  the  people ;  the  commission  of  the  business  of  "recon- 

tX  all,  and  throw  a«ay  or  bf«k»  tkate  wetpoia  wUdi  tfaey  k*d  ant  the  naaUnca  to  nw  agriatt  Uieir  tmtmlma 
tot  Fort  Ilorfsa  neTrr  fired  a  fan  tiler  th«  eooinMiicemaat  of  tb«  boabardnMat,  and  the  adTsnead  ptakcti  <f 
oar  army  were  actually  «■  lu  (Flaell.''— Fanagafs  AMUIonal  RtpoH,  iJ^puk  SS,  ISM. 

>  See  page  8M. 

•  At  WaahingtOD,  New  Torfc,  Boaton.  Philadelphia,  PIttaborg,  Baltimora,  Mawpert  (KeataakyX  St.  Laitk 
Hew  Orleans.  HoUIr  Bay,  Fcaaaiiola,  HIHod  Head,  and  New  Berne. 
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■eraotion"  t«  the  people,  and  not  to  the  Premdent;  and  the«on&io«tion  of 
the  lands  of  rebels  and  their  diyiaion  among  soldieTs  and  actual  settlers  were 
enj<MDed.  General  J<An  C.  Fremont  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  and 
Geseral  John  Cochrane  for  the  Yioe-Presideoey.  When,  at  a  little  later 
period,  these  candidates  were  satisfied  that  their  nomination  might  create 
divisions  in  the  Union  ranks,  and  saw  that  another  ITnion  Oonventioa  had 
taken  equally  advanced  gronnd,  withdrew. 

The  other  Convention  alluded  to,  assembled  at  BaltinDtore,  Maryland,  on 
the  7th  of  June.*  It  was  composed  of  supporters  of  the  Adraiie 
istration,  and  was  termed  the  Union  National  Convention.  AU 
the  States  and-  Territories  were  represented  by  choaen  delegates,  excepting 
those  in  which  rebelHcHi  existed.  A  "  platform  of  principles"  embraced  in 
eleven  resolutions  was  adopted,  in  which  was  given  a  pledge  to  sustain  the 
Government  in  its  efforts  to  sappress  the  Rebellion;  aa  approval  of  the 
determination  of  the  Government  not .  to  compromise  with  the  rebels ;  an 
approval  of  the  aeta  of  Gk>vernment  in  relation  to  slavery,  and  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Coaatitution  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery ;  a  proffer  of 
thanks  to  the  soldiers  aod  sailors  who  had  helped  to  save  their  country ;  an 
expression  oT  perfect  confidence  in  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  an  indorsenient  of  his  acts ;  a  declaration  that  it  was  the 
<luty  of  the  Government  to  give  eqaal  protection  to  all  persons  in  its  service 
^without  regard  to  color;  that  foreign  emigration  should  be  encouraged; 
that  a  speedy  completion  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  desirable ; 
that  the  National  faith  in  relation  to  the  pubUo  debt  mnst  be  kept  inviolate; 
and  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  wise  and  just.  The  Convention  then 
nominated  Abraham  lincoln  for  President,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  then  Milir 
tory  Governor  of  Tennessee,  for  Yioe-I^resident. 

At  about  that  time,  the  Democratic  <»*  Opposition  party  had  postponed 
the  assembling  of  a  National  Convention  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  whinh  had  been  appointed  for  the  4th  of  July,  until  the  29th  of 
Aagu^t,  wfaetti  iV  was  to  assemble  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Meanwhile,  there 
WB6  a  notable  gathering  of  emissaries  and  friends  of  the  Conspirators  at  the 
"Olifton  House,"  on  the  Canada  side  of  Niagara  Falls,'  partly  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  co-operating  with  the  leaders  of  the  Peace  Faction,  in  shaping  the 
fhtnre  policy  of  the  Opposition  which  was  to  be  annopnced  at  that  Con- 
vention. Also,  for  carrying  out  a  scheme  for  exciting  hostile  feelings 
■between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  through  operations  in  Canada  ;* 
for  burning  Northern  Cities  f  rescuing  Confederate  prisoners  on  and  near 
the  borders  of  Canada  ;*  spreading  contagions  diseases  in  the  National  mili- 

>  The  chief  >geBt«  of  the  Conaptnton  In  Canada,  were  0«org8  N.  Sandera,  (aee  page  SM,  Tolnme  L\  Jacob 
Thompson  (see  page  4S,  Tolnme  I.).  Clement  0.  Clay  (see  page  S29,  Tolame  I.),  1.  P.  Holcombe,  and  Bererlr 
Taeker. 

*  They  proceeded  to  organlie  planderlug  ralda  into  the  border  Statea.  One  of  theaa,  compeaed  of  nearly 
thirty  well-armed  Oonfsderatee,  croaaod  the  bonier  Into  Vermont,'  penetrated  to  the  village  of 

St.  AHxuu.  robbed  the  bank  of  1110,000,  stole  horaea  eaoagh  to  mount  the  whole  party,  dred       >  OoU  10. 
upon  unarmed  ottlxena,  wounding  three  (one  mortally),  and  setting  fire  to  one  of  the  hotels. 
Thirteen  of  them  were  arrested  on  their  retnm  to  Canada,  but  were  released  by  a  sympathldng  Judge  at  Mon- 
treal.   The  Krittah  mialater  (Lord  Lyons)  did  all  In  Ua  p«w«r  t»bcln(  Um  oAndan  to  Joatioa,  but  the  Cana- 
dian aathorltles  threw  orer  them  their  sheltering  anna. 

*  See  note  3,  page  8ST. 

*  Minaim's  Ma»l,  in  Lake  Eite,  not  to  from  Sandaaky.  Ohio,  was  mad*  a  ptiaoa-oainp,  chiefly  for  Coo- 
federata  olSoera.    Sereral  thousand  captives  wen  there  in  the  aummer  uf  ISML    The  agents  and  Menda  of  tlt« 
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tary  camps;'  and  ultimat^y,  as  circarastontiai  evidence  seenu  to  shoWjfer 
the  assassination  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  and  other  leading  ma 
near  the  head  of  the  Government.  These  agents  were  visited  by  memben 
of  the  Peace  Faction ;  and  when  the  Opposition  Convention  met  at  Cluet^ 
that  city  swarmed  with  the  enemies  of  the  Republic,  who  dared  to  openlj 
express  sympathy  with  the  Confederates. 

Meanwhile,  the  Confederate  agents,  at  the  saggesUon,  it  is  said,  of  s  oqb- 
spicuons  leader  of  the  Peace  Faction,  arranged  a  scheme  for  making  the 
great  majority  of  the  loyal  people,  who  were  earnestly  yearning  for  an  ead 
of  war,  dissatisfied  with  the  Administration,  by  placing  the  President  and 
his  friends  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  raeasores  catoolated  to  insore  pesoe 
If  that  could  be  done,  the  election  of  the  Chicago  nominee  might  be  secured, 
and  the  way  would  be  thus  opened  for  the  independence  of  the  "Confed- 
erate States,"  and  the  permanent  dissolution  of  the  Union.     To  do  this,  > 

letter  was  addressed*  to  Horace  Greeley,  of  New  Tork,  from  lit 
'  '"^^  *>•     "Clifton  House,"  Canada,  by  George  N.  Sanders,  a  politiciaa  of 

the  baser  sort,*  and  then  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Consjun- 
tors,  who  said  that  himself  and  C.  C.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  and  J.  P.  Holcombe, 
of  Virginia,  were  authorized  to  go  to  Washington  City,  in  the  interest  of 
peace,  if  full  protection  should  be  guarantied  to  them. 

This  letter  was  sent  by  Mr.  Greeley  to  the  President,  together  with  a 
"Plan  of  Adjustment"'  drawn  up  by  the  former,  and  he  urged  Mr.  Liooob 
to  respond  to  it.  The  sagacious  President  was  satisfied  that  not  only  wa> 
there  no  hope  for  any  adjustment  with  the  Conspirators  on  terms  oompatiUt 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Government  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  bnt  that 
there  was  a  covered  trick  in  the  matter.  Tet  he  was  unwilling  to  wem 
heedless  of  any  proposition  for  peace,  and  he  deputed  Mr.  Greeley  to  brl^ 
to  hhn  any  person  or  persons  "  professing  to  hav«  any  proposition  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  in  writing,  for  peace,  embracing  the  restoration  of  the  Unioo  and 
abandonment  of  slavery,"  with  an  assurance  of  safe  eondaet  for  him  or 
them,  each  way.  Considerable  correspondence  ensued.  Mr.  Greeley  west 
to  Niagara  Falls.  Then  there  was,  on  the  part  of  Davis's  agents,  real  or  {»«- 
tended  misunderstanding.  The  matter  became  vexatious,  and  the  Presideat 
pnt  an  end  to  the  unofficial  negotiations  by  sending  instmctiong  to  Ml 
Greeley,  explicitly  prescribing  what  kind  of  a  proposition  be  would  receive 


GoBftplratora,  1q  CftDiula.  Attempted  tholr  rel«u6  Iti  Septetnlwr.    Wbpn  the  poMen^pr  stnnner  PkiU  i 

on  fapr  n-ny  from  Detroit  tu  Saodiisky,*sbe  stopped  at  Maiden. vbcrc  twentj  puaei^en  « 
•  S«pt  19.  bnord  of  her.  At  six  o'clock  that  evenfng  tbey  declared  themMlvcs  t»  )>e  OontMlcnlr  • 
imd  teiml  Uie  boat.  Thejr  then  captured  and  destrojad  anotkrr  atcamer.  tbe  Ukuti  ^ 
and  8too<l  In  for  Snndusky,  where  they  expected  to  be  Joined  by  secret  and  armed  allies  In  captorlBf  Ikf 
Katlonal  srun-boat  MicJiigan^  lying  there,  and  with  her  effect  the  release  of  the  prlnonera.  Thefr  ri^ub  we 
not  ftnsweredf  and  the  expected  re-enforeementa  were  not  a«e>,  lo  they  baatttted  to  the  Detroit  Bi  ver,  and  mriif 
tbe  boat  nahore  near  Sandwich,  escaped, 

>  A  physician,  named  Blackburn,  was  employed  In  gathering  np  clothing  taken  from  the  Tictims  ofsuuBy 
and  yclloi^  fever,  and  tending  them  to  National  camps.  Some  of  tiieta  wer«  sent  to  New  Barae.  North  CknBi^ 
and  pmdnoed  great  mort.lllty  among  the  soldier*  and  elUsena.  Jaeob  Thompton  (sea  pageMZ,  rolaaKU 
seems  to  have  been  more  directly  concerned  In  Ibla  part  of  the  bnainaaa  of  tbe  OoaMerate  agenta,  tkaa  aayrf 
tbe  others. 

•  See  page  840,  TotBme  I. 

*  This  plan  contemphted  a  reltoratloa  ef  tbe  Unioa ;  the  abeUtlan  af  sbnery ;  a  eemplete  aanealy  ftr  d 
polltleal  olTenaet,  and  a  restoration  of  all  tbe  Inhabitants  In  Statea  wiientn  rabelUon  existed,  ta  all  pftfSaP^* 
tf  rebellion  had  never  occurred ;  the  payment  by  the  QoTemment  of  $400,000,000  to  the  awiwua  of  the  oaMd- 
paied  elaTes;  a  change  In  repreaentatlon  of  thealaTe-labar6tatas;aadaNatlaDal  OdnTenliaittorBtUyaadSi*'' 
In  detail,  tncb  atljnstment. 
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and  oonsider.*  This  was  precisely  what  the  Conspirators  and  their  emissarieB 
wanted.  They  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  consider  any  other  proposition 
tlkan  an  unconditional  surrender,  which  they  were  firmly  resolved  never  to 
aooept  voluntarily;*  so  they  used  his  declaration  to  "fire  the  Southern 
heart,"  and  to  sow  the  seeds  ol'  discontent  among  the  loyal  people  of  the 
land. 

But  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  purposes  of  the  enemies  of  the 
6ov«mment  were  frustrated  by  their  own  machinations.  The  peace  errand 
to  Niagara  Falls  thereby  evoked,  and  made  in  good  &ith  by  a  patriotic  cit- 
izen^ in  connection  with  another  peace  errand  to  Richmond,  at  the  same 
time,  brought  before  the  excited  public  mind  the  dear  enunciation  by  the 
President  and  the  chief  Conspirator,  the  terms,  in  sharp-cut  language,  on 
which,  peace  might  be  made.  No  room  was  left  for  doubt  as  to  duty,  on  the 
part  of  a  lover  of  the  Union  and  his  country ;  and  the  question  of  loyalty 
and  disloyalty  to  the  Bepublie  was  fairly  before  the  people  in  the  ensuing 
canvass.  It  was  dearly  perceived  that,  if  the  life  of  the  Nation  was  to  be 
preserved,  the  Administration  most  be  sustained,  and  the  war  prosecuted 
with  "vigor.     These  services  were  nobly  performed  by  the  people. 

The  Opposition,  or  Demooratic  National  Convention,  assembled  at  Chi- 
cago, on  the  20th  of  August,  and  Horatio-  Seymour,  of  New  York,  was 
chosen  its  president.  His  address,  on  taking  the  chair,  gave  the  key-note  to 
the  pToceedings  of  the  Convention.  It  waa  extremely  hostile  to  the  Gorem- 
jowat  and  condemnatory  of  the  war  for  the  Union,'  and  gave  encouragement 
to  the  open  and  secret  foes  of  the  Bepablio.  The  latter  were  then  crowding 
Chicago,  and  rej>resented,  in  large  numbers,  according  to  a  report  of  the 
Judge-Advocate  of  the  United  States,  the  membership  of  a  conspiracy  in 
the  form  of 'a  military  organisation,  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  It  was  com- 
posed, at  the  time  of  this  Convention,  of  about  half  a-  million  nlen,*with  s 
commander-in-chief,  and  general  and  subordinate  ofiicers,  all  bound  to  a  blind 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  and  pledged  "  to  take  up  arms 


*  The  limtrneUnns,  datnl  the  18th  of  .lalr,  wen  lu  fallows :— "  To  whom  U  mag  concern  .-—Any  propositton 
which  embraces  the  restoration  of  pesce^  the  Integrity  of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  abantlonment  of  slavery^ 
ud  which  emnea  by  and  with  an  uthorlty  that  enn  control  the  armies  now  at  war  against  the  United  StUvs, 
wlH  be  rccdTed  aad  oonsMenrt  by  the  Exeentlre  Oovemment  of  the  United  Stntl!^  and  will  be  met  by  liberal 
tsrau  on  tabatiuitial  and  mlhiteral  points ;  and  the  bran-r  or  hranTs  ttarreof  shall  have  safe  conduct  both  way*.** 

'  At  abont  the  time  of  Mr.  Qreelry'a  anefllcial  mUelon  to  Niagara,  two  other  eltiuns  were  on  a  secret 
peace  misaion.  at  Richmond.  wMther  they  went  claiMl»tlnely,  withont  the  President's  porrolselnn,  but  with  his 
knowledge.  The  men  encnged  in  the  errand  wen  Colonel  3.  F.  Jaqoes,  of  the  Serenty-tblnl  nilnols,  and  J.  B. 
Oilicece,  a  clrtMa*,  of  New  Tork.  They  wen  kllowM  to  pus  throng  the  Union  lines,  and  nt  Richmond  they  ob- 
tained an  Interrlew,  llrst  with  Benjamin. "  Seentary  of  Stnte,"  and  then  with  Jefferson  Darls.  They  held  a  free 
talk  with  the  latter,  who  SiiM,  after  declaring  that  he  had  tried  to  avert  the  war,  "  Now  It  mnst  go  on  till  the  last 
man  of  this  generation  falls  In  his  tr«ck^  and  his  children  seize  bis  mnaket  and  fight  oar  tiattle,  nnlessyoa 
Mknowledce  onr  right  to  selfgoTemment  Wo  are  not  fighting  for  slavery.  IPs  art  fighUng  for  Indeptn- 
dtnet ;  and: that,  or  extermination,  w«  wUl  have  I " 

•  The  Mttemess  of  that  hostility  was  everywhere  eonsploaoaa,  and  seemed  to  Increase  with  the  manifest 
(■ills  of  the  National  forces  over  those  In  nbelHon.  In  no  way  was  that  hostility  more  olfcnslvely  and  Innp- 
pnpriately  manifested  than  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Tork,  C.  Oo<lft«y  Gnnther,  who  took  the  occasion 
eCefHclally  announcing  the  proclamation  of  tho  President,  setting  apart  the  4th  of  Angnst  as  a  day  of  ftistlnr, 
hamllUlian.  .ind  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  to  make  an  nnsuemly  attack  on  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  of  that 
city.  Tho  following  sentence,  excepting  a  few  lines  setting  Birth  that  It  had  become  his  duty  to  '•call  atten- 
tion "  4a  the  President's  pmclsmatlon,  waa  the  whole  of  the  mayor's  commnnleatlon  on  the  snbjeet :— ''To  the 
■tntatert'of  tho  vartoas  chnrche*  on  whom  will  devolve  the  duty  of  offering  prayer  In  the  presence  of  their 
coagregatlans,  and  especially  those  ministers  who  have  Inculcated  the  ddttrlno  of  war  and  blood,  so  mach  at 
vatlanee  with  the  teaohlnga  of  their  Divine  Master,  I  wonid  hnmbly  reeommend  that  they  will,  on  that  aolemn 
nniailin.  Invoke  the  mercy  of  Heaven  to  hasten  the  rallef  <^oar  soilbring  people,  by  tnmtng  the  hcarU  of  those 
laaathority  to  the  blessed  way*  of  peace." 
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against  Miy  government  found  vagmg  mtr  agsinst  ape<^e  endeavoring  tt 
establish  a  government  of  their  own  choice," — in  other  words,  to  attatt  ti» 
insurgents  then  in  arms  against  their  country.  Hie  method,  as  we  have  o^ 
served,' was  a  general  rising  of  the  members  of  this  organization  in  Mimoari, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  in  co-operation  witli  a  foree  under 
Price,  who  was  to  invade  Missouri.  As  we  have  already  observed,'  Priw 
performed  his  part  with  the  open  enemies  of  the  Republic;  but  the  cowsrdlj 
secret  enemies  failed  to  meet  tbeir  engagements.  The  plot,  it  is  said,  ori^ 
ated  with  the  Conspirators  at  Rtohmond,  and  was  chiefly  directed  by  Jacob 
Thompson,  in  Canada,  assisted  by  the  agents  of  the  Confederacy  there,  witb 
whom  leaders  of  the  Peace  Faction  were  ia  oontinual  oonnciL* 

The  first  blow — the  signal  for  the  uprising — was  to  be  struck  at  CUeago, 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  when  eight  tfaonsand 
Confederate  prisoners,  confined  in  Camp  Douglas,  near  that  city,  were  to  bt 
liberated  and  armed  by  the  rebel  refiigees  from  Canada  there  assembled, 
and  five  thousand  sympathissera  with  the  Conspirators,  and  members  of  tb« 
treasonable  league,  resident  in  Chicago.  Then  the  Confederate  prisoners  at 
Indianapolis  were  to  be  released  and  armed,  and  the  hosts  of  the  Knigfati 
of  the  Golden  Circle  were  to  gather  at  appointed  readezvoos,  to  the  nmnber 
of  full  one  hundred  thousand  men.  This  force,  springing  out  of  the  earth,  H 
it  were,  in  the  rear  of  Grant  and  Sherman,  would,  it  was  believed,  compri  th« 
rai^Bg  of  the  siege  of  Ridbmond  and  Atlanta,  and  secure  peace  on  the  \am  tt 
the  independence  of  the  "Confederate  States."  Vallandigham,  aa  we  haw 
observed,  was  to  go  boldly  from  exile  in  Canada  to  Chicago,  to  act  as  circuh 
stances  should  requira  When  the  Convention  met,  he  was  there.*  The  rebel 
refugees  in  Canada  were  there  5  and  a  vast  concourse  of  sympathizers  with 
the  cause  of  the  Conspirators,  and  members  of  the  traitorous  league,  mn 
there,  and  were  harangued  from  balconies  of  hotels  and  other  places  in  the 
most  incendiary  and  revolutionary  language.* 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  there  was  a  young  officer  hi  command  at 
Camp  Douglas,  possessed  of  courage,  rarei  sagacity,  and  a  cool  brain ;  and 

>  See  pages  27S,  276l  •SMpegeSTl  •8«er«e4A 

*  It  will  be  rememhered  tlut  the  kind  PrestdcDt  inodlBml  the  —rmt  Miit«ine  ol  TaDtadlfbuB,  vM  an 
•oDdemiwd  for  treuonnble  practloea,  vith  the  pmvlelon  that  If  hejthoaM  TCtnn  from  exile  wltbont  |ii  i  iiiImIw 
he  ehouM  suffer  the  peniUty  prescribed  by  the  court.  (See  page  M.)  Be  did  w  retnra.  at  the  dme  mirtnt- 
•tderlng,  and  was  iinmolcited.  The  GaTemment  was  ebarged  with  weakoeM  la  not  arreatin;  and  psiiiUaf 
blm.  It  ileserved  praise  for  patrlutisBL  The  Speaker  of  the  Hoose  of  BepreaentatiTes  (Sebnjrirr  CoUuXii  • 
speech  at  Peru,  Indiana,  exphtined  the  matter.  Be  said :—"  When  Mr.  Vanandigham  raniaed.  it  na  mr 
natnml  that  the  flrst  place  ho  went  to,  should  be  n  democratic  conTentlon.  Be  flioDffat  Mr.  Uneoln  waold  ■«■> 
him.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  the  fact  Ihal,  at  thut  time,  there  was  a  secret  nrganizatioo  in  tlw  Northwest,  the  detdi 
of  which  he  inaj  not  hare  been  familiar  with ;  but  he  knew  the  intantloB  waa  to  make  Vallar.dlghaia'a  tiniis 
pretext  for  lighting  the  torch  of  civil  war  oil  over  the  Nortbweat  A>zl<HU  ta  praaerre  the  peace  at  70are«t 
homea,  Mr.  Lincoln  passed  over  the  retnm  of  Vallandigham."  * 

•  Mr.  Oreelej,  in  hi*  Amtriean  Ce^ict,  tl  647,  gives  s|>ecimena  of  apeechea  by  two  clergymen,  bd«a|lt| 
lo  the  Peace  Faction,  at  outside  meetings  in  Chicago.  One  of  them,  named  Chnoflcey  C.  Bnrr,  aaid  that  Mr.  U» 
cola  "  had  stolen  a  good  many  thonaaod  negroes;  bat  for  every  negro  lie  had  thns  stnleo,  he  had  stdca  M 
thonaand  spoons.  It  had  been  said  that,  if  the  jSouth  wonld  hiy  down  their  arm*,  they  wonM  be  received  ba* 
into  the  Union.  The  South  could  not  honorably  lay  down  their  arms,  for  she  was  BghtiBg  fur  her  hoagr.  Tae 
millione  of  men  had  been  sent  down  to  the  slagghter-pena  of  the  South,  and  the  army  of  Linooli)  eooU  set  sfrii 
be  fliled,  eithi-r  by  enlletinenta  nor  cansoription."  The  other  cletgjnnaa  alluded  to.  naaied  Beary  Otj  Deaa.  si- 
claimed:— ''Such  a  failure  has  never  been  knuwa.  Such  deetmetlon  of  human  life  had  aerer  beea  area  aiasi 
the  diistmcti<-n  of  Sennacherib  by  thff  breath  of  the  Almighty.  And  still  the  monster  oaorper  waata  meet  wm 
forhis  slangbtrr-pens.  .  .  .  Ever  since  the  usurper,  traitor,  oad  tyrant  had  oceopiedltePmldeBtlaicWi; 
thenpnblicaoparty  had ah«a«ed>  War  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  to  Hw  hUtI'  Btoad  ba  Sawod  ia  i 
ond  yet  the  thirst  of  the  old  monster  was  not  quenched." 
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»xera8ed  eleepless  vigUanoe.     Disabled  in  the'field,  ho  had  been  sent  there 
or  lighter  dxttj,  as  saooessor  to  General  Orme,*  and  he  was  there 
nade  the  instmment,  under  (3od*s  good  providence,  in  saving  his     *  'f^*' 
toantry  from  a  calamity  with  which  it  was  threatened  by  one  of 
,he  most  hellish  conspiracies  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  race.     This 
rovuig  officer  became  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  the  Conspirators,  and 
ook  measures  accordingly.'    The  nunagers  of  the  Leagne  were  informed  of 
;his,  and  prudently  postponed  action  to  a  more  propitious  season ;  *  and 
Price  and  his  ten  thousand  armed  followers  in  Missouri  found  no  adequate 
mpport,  as  we  have  observed.'    That  young  officer  was  Colonel  B.  J.  Sweet, 
frhoee  right  elbow  had  been  crushed  by  a  bullet,  in  the  battle  of  Perry  ville, 
n  Kentucky. 

In  the  Democratic  Convention,  a  committee  composed  of  one  delegate 
!rom  each  State  represented,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  "  platform  of  prin- 
ciples." James  Gtithrie,  of  Kentucky,  was  chosen  its  chairman.  Yallan- 
ligham  was  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  committee.  The  platform  was  soon  con- 
itmcted,  in  the  form  of  six  resolutions,  which  the  Convention  adopted.  By 
Lhese,  that  body,  representing  the  Opposition  party,  declared  its  "  fidelity  to 
the  Union  under  the  Constitution ;"  that  the  war  was  a  failure,  and  that 
■'■  humanity,  liberty,  and  the  public  welfare  "  demanded  its  immediate  cessa- 
tion ;*  that  the  Government,  through  its  military  power,  had  interfered  with 
elections  in  four  of  the  late  slave-labor  States,  and  was, -consequently,  guilty 
of  revolutionary  action,  which  should  be  resisted ;  that  the  Government 
had  been  guilty  of  unwarrantable  usurpations,  which  were  specified,  Bud 
had  also  been  guilty  of  a  shameful  disregard  of  duty  respecting  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the  release  of  its  suffering  captives.  The  resolu- 
tions closed  with  an  assurance  that  the  Democratic  party  extended  their  sym- 
pathy to  the  Union  soldiers,  and  that,  "  in  the  event,"  they  said,  "  of  our 
attaining  power,"  those  soldiers  "  shall  recmve  all  the  care  and  protection, 

■  Wa  bare  ohwrTcd  Out  fh*  Demoentls  CoaT«ntlan  wa*  ta  ban  been  beld  on  Uie  4Ui  of  July.  In  .Tane, 
Uie  oominandint  at  Camp  Doa^laa  obtenred  that  a  lar^e  nooiber  of  letters,  written  by  the  (trtaonen  (which 
w^re  nnt  seaM  until  tbej  pnseed  Inspection  at  bead-qiisrten).  were  only  brief  notee,  written  on  large  paper. 
Snapeeting  all  waa  not  right,  he  eabmltted  theae  letters  to  the  aetion  of  heat,  when  It  was  found  that  longer 
epistles  vere  on  the  paper,  written  In  Inrlslble  or  ^^sympathetlo**  Ink,  and  In  which  the  friends  of  the  writers 
were  Informed  that  the  captives  at  Camp  DongUs  expected  to  keep  the  4th  of  July  In  a  peculiar  way.  The  Oon- 
ventioB.  as  we  hsTe  seen,  was  postponed  to  the  X9th  of  August  The  rtgltenee  uf  the  commandant  never  reUuced, 
and  more  than  a  fortnight  before  that  Conren  tion  assembled,  he  Informed  Useommandliig  general  of  the  impend- 
ing danger.  He  had  posltire  knowledge  of  the  preparations  In  Canada  for  striking  the  blow  at  Chicago,  at  the  Urn* 
uf  the  Convention.  ■*  We  •ntnumbered  you  two  to  one,"  said  a  leader  In  the  eonsptiaey  to  a  writer  in  the  AUaiMc 
JfonM/y,**  **  but  oar  force  was  badly  disciplined.  Soeoess  la  such  drvumstanoes  was  impossible,  .  . 
and  on  the  third  day  of  the  Conventiou  we  anDounced  from  head-qnaiters  that  an  attack  at  that  "  ^' 
time  was  Impossible.** 

>  It  waa  arrange4  for  the  blow  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners  at  Camp  Douglas,  and  the  snbseqnent  a«tloB 
dependent  thereon,  to  be  given  on  the  night  of  the  Presidential  election.  4t  that  time  a  large  number  of  rebel 
officers  were  In  Chicago.  Their  plana  were  all  matured,  but  when  they  were  about  to  pot  them  Into  exeeutioa. 
Colonel  Sweet  iDtcrfered  by  the  arrest  of  about  one  hundred  of  these  men  and  Illinois  traitors.  With  them 
hundreds  of  Are-anna  were  selied.    Again  that  yonag  officer  had  saved  hia  country  flrwn  great  ealsmlty. 

>  See  page  277. 

*  Tlie  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolntlon :— Aesodxd!,  That  this  Convention  does  expHcttly  doohve,  ss  tba 
sense  of  the  American  pktple,  that,  after  foor  years  of  fallnrc  to  restore  the  Calon  by  the  experiment  of  war, 
during  which,  under  the  pretense  of  a  military  necessity,  of  a  war-power  higher  than  the  Constitution,  the 
Conatltatinn  itself  \iu  been  disregarded  In  every  part,  and  public  liberty  and  private  right  alike  trodden  down, 
and  the  material  proeperity  of  the  country  easentlally  impaired  Jnstiee,  humanity,  liberty,  and  the  pnblic 
weltare  demand  that  immediate  efforU  be  made  for  a  osssatloa  of  hosttlltiea,  with  a  risw  to  an  ultimate  con- 
vention of  all  the  States,  or  other  peaceable  means,  to  the  end  that,  at  tbs  sarllest  practtcaUe  mameat,  peace 
may  Iw  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of  the  Slates." 
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r^ard  and  kindness,"  that  thej  deserved.    Then  General  Gieoi^  B.  VcGlel- 

Ian,  who  had  been  relieved  of  military  conunand  about  twenty-one  moatki 

before,*  was  noniinated  for  the  office  of  President,  and  Gtoip 

TsM.*'  H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  for  Vice-President.  The  latter,  in  Cob- 
gress  and  oat  of  it,  had  been,  next  to  Yailandigham,  one  of 
the  most  outspoken  of  the  opponents  of  the  war.  The  Convention  Hxm 
afterward  adjourned,  but  did  not  dissolve,' 

The  Platform  adopted  by  the  CJonvention  was  read  by  the  people  witi 
amazement.  The  thinking  men  of  the  Democratic  party  were  amaxed  bj 
the  perpetration  of  such  a  political  blunder.  The  loyal  people  were  maaei 
at  the  spectacle  of  a  large  body  of  influential  citizens,  professing  "fidelitj  t« 
the  Union  under  the  Constitution,"  censuring,  without  stint,  the  defeaders 
of  that  Union  and  Constitution,  and  refraining  from  uttering  a  word  of 
reproof  to  those  who  were  attempting  to  destroy  them;  also  their  evidtrt 
willingness  to  abandon  farther  attempts  to  save  their  country  from  rm. 
The  soldiers  were  amazed  by  this  outspoken  impeachment  of  their  valor,  k 
a  declaration  that  their  eflforts  in  the  field  were  failures,  and  that  those  wlm 
had  refused  to  support  them  in  those  efforts,  and  had  opposed  their  exCTcise 
of  the  privileges  of  citizens  in  the  use  of  the  ballot,  while  in  the  field,  should 
have  the  effi"ontery  to  offer  them  "  sympathy  "  and  "  protection."  The  oya 
enemies  of  the  country — the  Conspirators  and  their  friends — were  amaad 
and  delighted  by  this  ominous  breaking  of  the  dark  clouds  of  war,  throagb 
which  gleamed  a  bright  ray  of  hope  of  speedy  peace  and  independence.' 

The  proposition  at  Chicago  for  the  Government  to  abandon  fnrtber 
efforts  to  suppress  the  Rebellion  by  force  of  arms,  because  the  wu  hid 
proved  a  failure,  had  scai-cely  flashed  over  the  telegraph  wiws,  when  the 
glorious  announcements  followed  that  Sherman  had  taken  Atlanta;  thrt 
Farragut  had  seized  the  defenses  and  shut  up  the  harbor  of  Mobile,  and 
thereby  laid  the  city  at  the  mercy  of  the  Union  armies ;  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  had,  by  proclamation,'  asked  the  people  to 
'  ^isM.*''  S'^*'  common  thanks  in  their  respective  places  of  public  worship  on 
the  ensuing  Sabbath,  and  directed  salutes  of  one  hundred  goM 
to  be  fired  at  all  military  and  naval  arsenals  of  the  land.' 

*  Mr.  WiclcUffe,  of  Kentucky,  after  saying,  that  circnmstances  miffht  make  It  necessary,  between  tbtt  tiw 
tnd  the  Inauguration  of  a  new  President,  for  *•  the  De:nocracy  of  the  country  to  meet  in  ConventioB  »r»in."  fif- 
fered  a  resolution  that  the  Convention  should  not  dissolve,  bat  retain  its  organization,  and  be  subject  to  i  m!1  K» 
the  proper  committee.     This  resolution  was  adopted. 

'  "The  action  of  the  Chicago  Convention,"  Alexander  H.  Stephens  wrote,  on  the  itA  of  September.  ■»>»' 
as  its  platform  of  principles  coea,  presents  a  ray  of  lisht.  which,  under  Providence,  may  prove  Ibe  dawn  rf  tie 
day  to  this  long  and  cheerless  nl^ht— the  first  ray  of  lipht  I  have  seen  from  the  North  since  the  war  becsa.  Ttfi 
cheers  the  heart,  and  toward  it  I  could  almost  exclaim,  'Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  of  he.iven.  first  bom  of  ^ 
eternal  co-eternal  beam,  may  I  express  thee,  nnblamed,  since  God  is  light  T"  The  general  eenlimeni  of  leiiiif 
men  in  the  Confederacy  was  that  the  election  of  the  Chicago  nominees  would  secure  the  independepce  of  ite 
Confederacy,  and  it  stimulated  them  to  fight  our  soldiers  more  desperately,  feeling  that  success  on  the  part  rftk 
Confederate  armies  would  assist  the  election  of  McClellan.  "All  of  us  perceive,"  said  the  Charleston  Coariff. 
*'tho  intinutti  connection  existing  between  the  onnles  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  peace  men  in  the  UbJw 
Sutes.  These  constitute  two  immense  forces,  that  are  working  together  for  the  procurement  of  p«oe.  7** 
parti/  whose  nomination  and  pltitformwe  are  considering  are  altogether  dependent  /or  mtfttMto*^ 
courage  and  renotution  of  oiirjighting  men.  If  their  generalship,  s.igadty,  v;iIor,  and  vigilance  s.**  bm** 
to  obtain  victories,  and  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  invading  hordes,  the  existing  administration  will  hap 
t<<  sef)ru  all  the  elTorts  of  the  opposition,  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  powerful  colnbi^atfon^  will  cnntiaiwl^ 
hold  the  places  they  occupy.  Ocr  succkss  in  battlk  insubbs  tub  sticccss  or  McClellait.  On  riitrw 
WILL  INBTTTABLV  i.KAD  TO  ni8  PBTEAT.  It  Is  the  victories  that  have  crowned  our  arms  since  this  year  b«pa 
tbat  have  given  existence,  strength,  and  harmony  to  that  oi^nlzation  which  has  arrayed  itself  with  finn.  ^rf*"* 
front  against  the  despot  and  his  minions."  *  ^e  pap«  **^ 
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The  opporing  parties  carried  on  the  oanvaes  with  great  vigor  daring  the 
tatumn.  The  real  practical  qnestion  at  issue  was  expressed  in  the  two 
words.  Union  or  Dimnion.'  Although  the  Opposition  did  not  distinctly  avow 
n  ^Ilingness  to  give  up  the  Union,  that  was  a  £ur  inference  from  the 
utterance  of  the  resolntions  of  the  Convention.  The  earlier  autumn  State 
elections  gave  very  little  indication  of  what  the  Presidential  vote  would  be. 
When  the  latter  was  given,  Mr.  Lincoln's  re-election  in  the  Electoral  College 
by  an  unprecedented  majority  was  secured.  General  McClellan  received 
the  vote  of  only  the  two  late  slave-labor  States,  Delaware  and  Kentucky, 
and  the  St«te  of  New  Jersey.  The  offer  of  sympathy  and  protection  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  field,  by  the  Chicago  Convention,  had  been  answered  by  the 
votes  of  those  soldiers  in  overwhelming  numbers  against  the  nominees  of 
that  Convention.  They  gave  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  votes 
for  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  thirty-five  thousand  and  fifly  for  General  McClellan, 
or  three  to  one  in  favor  of  the  former.'  They  did  not  regard  the  war  they 
had  so  nobly  waged,  as  a  "  failure,"  and  they  required  no  "  sympathy  "  or 
**  protection"  from  any  political  party. 

The  result  of  die  Presidential  election  gave  great  joy  to  all  the  true  friends 
of  the  Union,  at  home  and  abroad.  That  election  was  waited  for  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  by  millions  of  men.  A  thousand  hopes  and  fears  were  ex- 
citied.  Vast  interests  hung  upon  the  verdict ;  and  for  awhile  in  our  country 
every  thing  connected  with  trade  and  manufaotores  seemed  to  be  stupefied 
by  suspense.  Gold,  the  delicate  barometer  of  commercial  thought,  fluttered 
amasdngly,  as  the. hour  of  decision  drew  nigh.*  At  length,  the  result  was 
annomiced.  Principle  bad  triumphed  over  Expediency.  The  nation  had 
decided  by  its  calmly  expressed  voice,  after  years  of  distressing  war,  and 
with  the  burden  upon  its  shoulders  of  a  public  debt  amounting  to  two 
thousand  million  dollars,  to  fight  on,  and  put  down  the  Rebellion  at  any  cost. 
A  load  was  lifted  from  the  great  loyal  heart  of  the  Republic.  Congratula- 
tions came  over  the  sea  like  sweet  perfumes ;  and  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
dusky  toilers  on  the  plantations  of  the  Sonth,  went  up  simple,  fervid  songs 
of  praise  to  God  for  this  seal  of  their  deliverance,  for  the  election  had  surely 
proclaimed  "liberty  throughout  all  the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 
By  it  the  hopes  of  the  Conspirators  were  blasted.  They  well  knew  the  jwwer 
that  slumbered  behind  that  vote,  and  which  would  now  be  awakened  in. 
majestic  energy.  They  well  knew  that  all  was  lost,  and  that  further  resist- 
ance would  be  vain  and  wicked ;  and  had  Jefferson  Davis  and  Robert  K 
« 

>  Tba  Secretary  of  State  (W.  H.  SewardX  In  a  speech  at  Washington  City,  on  the  14th  of  September,  laM : 
"The  Demooraey  at  Ohteasa,  after  waiting  six  weAs  la  see  whether  this  war  fur  the  Union  Is  to  sucoreil  or 
fall.  Anally  oonotnded  that  Itwoold'Adl;  and  therefore  wert  in  for  a  nomination  and  platform  to  make  It  the 
snre  thin^  by  a  cessation  of  hostilities  snd  an  abandonment  of  the  oontesL  At  Baltimore,  on  the  contmry,  we 
determined  that  there  ahonld  he  no  snch  thing  as  failure ;  and  thereAne  we  went  in  to  sure  the  Union  by  battle 
to  the  last  Sherman  and  Farragnt  have  knocked  the  bottom  oat  of  the  Chicago  nominations ;  and  the  electlom 
In  Vermont  and  Maine  prove  the  Baltimore  nomlnatlofts  stanch  and  soand.  The  Issne  is  thns  fsirly  made  np 
— McClellan  and  Disunion,  or  Lincoln  and  Union.^ 

*  Fourteen  of  the  Bbtea  allowe<l  their  soldlera  to  rots.  Those  of  some  of  the  States  TOted  In  csnlp.  Those 
ofNew  Tork  sent  their  ballots  home  to  ftiends  to  deposit  In  the  ballot-box  for  them  In  a  prescribed  way. 

'  The  following  notice  of  the  fluctuations  In  the  price  of  gold  during  the  spsce  of  a  few  hoars.  In  one  day 
(November  1, 1964),  was  given  In  an  evening  newspaper  of  that  date:— 

'The  flnotnatlnns  in  gold,  as  balletlBcd  at  Ollpin's  Msrehants'  Ezcliange  to-day,  have  been  as  follows: 
10i.if.,  !SO;10.!0,283;10.2S.S40;  10.83.  «86;  10.40, !8H;  11M,im:  11.3iS,338;12,28Tt;  12.16,p.ii.,28Ti;  1S.4(I^ 
lMi;lt.in,lS4(;  1.10, «3Bi;  1S6.9U;  1.80,288^;  1.40^  »S;  LfiMSH;  S>10.  838t ; «.20,  8S»i :  S.4^940t;  tM, 
M0|;  8.00,141;  &>&,«»{:  4,2814:  4.16,  Ml." 
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Lee  been  less  selfish  and  cold,  and  more  humane,  they  might,  by  the  simple 
fiat  of  their  will,  have  closed  the  war  six  months  before  the  time  of  its  endiiig, 
saved  thousands  of  precious  lives,  and  hastened  the  return  of  peace  and 
prosperity  upon  the  land  upon  which  they  and  their  fellows  had  brought 
the  terrible  ravages  of  civil  war.  Upon  these  two  men,  more  than  upon  all 
others,  will  the  judgment  of  history  and  the  verdict  of  posterity  leave  dw 
stain  of  the  guilt  of  prosecuting  a  hopeless  war. 

When  Congress  assembled,  on  the  6th  of  December,  a  month  after  the 
election,  the  President,  in  his -annual  message,  spoke  of  "the  purpose  of  the 
people  within  the  loyal  States  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union,"  ai 
having  never  been  more  firm,  as  evinced  by  the  late  vote ;  and  he  alluded 
with  gratification  to  "  the  extraordinary  calmness  and  good  order  with  which 
the  millions  of  voters  met  and  mingled  at  the  polls."  He  also  noticed  the 
pleasant  fact  that  "  on  the  distinct  issue  of  Union,  or  no  Union,  the  politi- 
cians had  shown  their  instinctive  knowledge  that  there  is  no  diversity  among 
the  people,"  From  this  fact  he  derived  the  most  precious  hopes  for  the 
National  cause.  He  deprecated  any  further  attempts  at  "  negotiation  with 
the  insurgent  leaders,"  for  the  positive  terms  of  fixed  disagreement  had  been 
given  by  both  parties,  in  the  preceding  summer.'  He  said,  "I  retiact 
nothing  heretofore  said^s  to  slavery.  I  repeat  the  declaration  made  a  year 
ago,  that  '  while  I  remain  in  my  present  position,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
retract  or  modify  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  nor  shall  I  retain  to 
slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  Proclamation,  or  by  any 
of  the  acts  of  Congress,  If  the  people  should,  by  whatever  mode  or  meam, 
make  it  an  executive  duty  to  re-enslave  such  persons,  another,  and  not  i, 
must  be  their  instrument  to  perform  it.  In  stating  a  single  condition  of 
peace,  I  mean  simply  to  say  that  the  war  will  cease  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whenever  it  shall  have  ceased  on  the  part  of  those  who  began  it" 
These  declarations  found  a  cordial  response  in  the  hearts  of  the  loyal  uilliooB. 

In  that  message  the  President  urged  the  House  of  Representatives  to 

concur  with  the  Senate  in  adopting  a  Thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  National 

Constitution,  for  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Republic  forever.     The  Senate 

had  adopted  it*  at  the  preceding  session  by  the  strong  vote  of 

*  tall'  *"    thirty-eight  to  six.'    The  President's  recommendation  was  acted 

upon,  and  the  subject  was  taken  up  for  consideration  in  the  House 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1 865.  On  the  3 1st  of  the  same  month,  it  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  against  fifty-six,'    Tims  the  nation, 

•  See  p«ge  447. 

*Theri>UowlngwRatherot«:  Tin.— JCa<n»—Fe«9enden,  Morrill ;  Iftm  Hamptkire^CHtrii.  Hill:  Jfuf- 
eAoMtti— SBmner.  Wilun ;  £Aixf«  Waiui— Anthony,  Bpmgac;  CbnixcMeiif— Dixon.  Foster ;  Vtrvumt-C^ft- 
mar, Foot:  Jfeio  York,  Hurls. Morgan ;  HtwJtrtey.  Tenvek;  Penwift9a<ti>i—Comut:  Marflani.  B«T«rfy 
JohnMn;  Wat  Virginia— \»n  Winkle,  Wllley;  (M<«— Sberman,  Warie ;  Indiana— iMnt:  nUmoit—Tnm- 
bull:  JWmokW— Urown,  H«nder»n;.  JW«*<ya« — Chaniller,  Howard;  Ttmxi — Orlmea,  Harbn;  irt»«>M*«— 
Doollttle.  Howe:  mnxMoto— Bamssr,  WllUnun;  JTaiMa*— Liuie,  Pomeroy ;  Ortgon — Hunting,  Nemkk: 
Califom  i<i— Conneaa.'^-SS. 

Only  two  of  these  afllrmfttlTe  Tot^s  were  Bemoerats,  nnmrly,  Johnson  snd  Kesmltb.  The  Nats  were  ill 
nemoenita,  namely:  2>e{ai»(ir«— Kiddle,  Sanlsbnry;  ir«n<e«*y— Darts,  Powell;  /ikfluna— Hendrleti:  ft* 
/x^fa— McDongall. — i.  Six  Democrats  did  not  rote,  namely,  Boekilew  of  Ptnnt^Uxinia  ;  Wrijbtrf''" 
Jtrtey;  Hicki  ot  Marplantt ;  Bowdcn  and  Osrllsle,  of  Wut  Tiriftnia;  Biehardaon  uf /ZMaot*. 

Ttiii  measnrc  was  first  submitted  to  the  Sensteby  Mr.  ITendenon,  ofMlssoarl.  on  the  lltfa  of  Jsaoary.lMl 
and,  ss  we  have  observed,  was  adopted  on  the  8th  of  April  folloning. 

'  The  following  was  the  vote:  TsAS.— ifa<n«— Blatr,  Perham,  PlkcRie*;  y*a Bamp»>Un—r*tun», 
BoIUds  ;  JfosMMsAiMett*— Alley,  Ames,  Baldwin,  Boatwell,  Dawes,  ElllatC,  Ooodi,  Hooper,  Biee.  W.  IX  W«k- 
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ibr  the  first  time  in  its  life,  speaking  through  its  representatives,  declared  its 
practical  recognition  of  the  great  tmth  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
that  "  all  men  are  created  equal."  This  act  was  the  fall  complement  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation.'  The  work  thus  begun  was  in  this  way,  and 
at  thb  time,  completed.  In  the  school  of  a  fiery  experience  the  people  had 
been  educated  in  the  lessons  of  goodness,  and  taught  the  truth  that  "  right- 
eoasness  exalteth  a  nation."  When  the  nation,  acting  upon  this  lesson, 
declared  by  the  act  we  are  considering,  its  determination  to  he  just,  the  seal 
of  God's  approval  was  instantly  seen  in  the  manifestations  of  the  Xational 
power.  From  the  hour  when  that  righteous  Amendment  was  adopted,  the 
National  arms  were  everywhere  victorious.  The  Rebellion,  still  so  rampant 
and  defiant  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  year  of  its  career,  rapidly  declined, 
and  within  the  space  of  four  mouths  it  disappeared,  and  the  authority  of  the 
National  Government  was  supreme  in  every  part  of  the  Republic.  At  last, 
when  "  there  was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead,"  as  it  were,  and 
the  American  Pharoab  let  the  bondmen  go,  the  plagan  of  war  ceased. 

The  adoption  of  that  Amendment  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  pro- 
duced the  most  lively  sensation  of  satisfaction  in  that  body  and  among  the 
spectators.  Senator  Henry  Wilson,  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  able  men  of 
the  country  in  labors  for  this  consummation,  has  put  on  record  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  scene.  "  Notice  had  been  previously  given,"  he  says,  "  by  Mr.  Ashley, 
that  the  vote  would  be  taken  on  that  day.  The  nation,  realisdng  the  tran- 
Bcendant  magnitude  of  the  issue,  awaited  the  result  with  the  most  profound 
anxiety.  The  galleries,  and  the  avenues  leading  to  them,  were  early  thronged 
by  a  dense  mass  intensely  anxious  to  witness  the  scene.  Senators,  Cabinet 
officers,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  even  strangers,  crowding  on  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  watched  its  proceedings  with  absorbing  interest 
During  the  roll-call,  the  vote  of  Speaker  Colfax,  and  the  votes  of  Mr.  English, 
Mr.  Ganson  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  which  assured  success,  were  warmly  applauded 
by  the  Republican  side.  And  when  the  Speaker  declared  that  the  constitu- 
tional majority  of  two-thirds  having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  Joint  Resolu- 

bnm;  Khodt  Itland—X>\ion.Jtnelit»;  CfeniMcHcut—Bremlegfe.DeniIng,  English,  Hnbburd;  F<>rmon«— Bax- 
Ur,  Morrill,  Wondbridjre;  yew  Ytrt—A.  W.  Ctark,  rreenno  CUrk,  Davi*,  Frank,  Qiuiaon,  Qrlawold^HOTrick, 
Botobkias,  Halbanl,  Kclla(:g.  Littlejahn,  Mu-tId,  UilUr,  Mo^ri^  NrUon,  Oiloll,  Poinerny,  Radfonl,  Steele 
Van  Talkenborg;  Sew  Jtrtty  Starr:  Ptniut/tiittnia—BtWef,  Broomall,  CulTttith,  Bale,  Krlly,  McAllister, 
Voorbeail,  A.  Myera,  L.  Myera,  O'Neill.  S^iOeld,  Sterena,  Thayer.  TrMy,  WUIlama;  />e/aimr*— Smtthers; 
JforyJ<x»d— Crea»well,I)llTl^TboIIma.W«bel«r;  Weti  Virginia— ^liir.  Brown,  Whaley ;  ir«n«ti<r*y—Ander«on, 
Kendall.  Smith,  Teaman;  OAio— Ashley,  Eckley,  Garfleld,  Hutehlns,  8chen«k,  Spanlding;  Indiana— CoMax, 
Derwent.  Julian.  Orth ;  /K/noU— Amolil,  Pamaworih.  Infrereoll,  Norton,  K.  B.  Wanhbnmo ;  inatouN— Blow, 
Boyd,  King,  Knox.  Loan,  McClarz,  B^ilUns;  JfieUgan—Btitlwia,  Beanian,  Drlgg9,K>'IIopi:,  Lnngyear,  VpaoD; 
/ojoii— AJliaon, Orlnnell,  Hubbard,  Kaaaon,  Price,  Wilson;  Winconrin — Cobb,  Mclndoe,  Sloan,  Wheeler;  JWii- 
iiMoto— Bonnelly,  Wtndom;  JTaiua*— Wilder;  Or«(r<m— MeBride ;  jr««Kto— Worthlngton ;  CaHfitmta— 
Cole,  Blgby.Slumnoo.— nt. 

Fifteen  of  the  abore  were  Democrats.  The  Wats  were  all  Democrala.  as  follows :  Mnint — Sweat ;  Ken 
)'ori— Brooks,  Chanler,  Kalbflelsch.  Kelman,  Pmyn,  Townsend,  Ward,  WlnBeld,  B.  Wood,  F.  Wood;  JTew 
Jeraey— Perry.  Steele;  P»»myl»a»ia—\jK»ta,  Dawson,  Denlaon,  Johnson,  Ulller,  Randall,  Styles,  Stmuse; 
iToryJand— Barria;  fenAict^-Clay,  Orider,  Hardin?,  Malloy.Wadsworth;  0A<o—Bll8e,  Co^,  Finck,  John- 
son, tiong,  Morris,  Noble,  O'Neill  Pendleton,  C.  A.  White,  S.  W.  White;  /(Httotui^-CraTens,  Edstertoa  Htr- 
ilngton,  Halman,  Law;  lUinoit—i.  0.  Allen,  W.  T.  Allen;  Edw.  Harris;  ir<«!OfM<»— Brown, -Eldrld{gr ; 
ir<««a«r<— Ball,  Scott— 54.  El?ht  Democrats  did  not  vote,  namely,  Laiear,  femwyjennia ;  Marcy,  Kete  ITnmp- 
*kir*;  McDowell  and  Voorbee^  Indiana  ;  lie  Blond  and  McKlnney,  Okia;  Mlddleton  and  Kogera,  Iftw  Jtmy. 

■  Tb*  following  Is  a  copy  of  the  Thirteenth  Aowndment  of  the  CuoatUntlon  :— 

"Siono*  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  Inrolnntiry  scrritade,  except  aa  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the 
party  ahaU  hare  been  duly  eonrtcted,  shall  exlat  within  the  United  Statea,  or  lay  place  aabjeet  to  their  Jnrls- 
dletlon. 

"Sionoa  2.  Congreas  shall  hare  power  to  enforce  this  Article  by  appropriate  legtslatlon." 
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454  THE  CONFEDERATES  DEFIANT. 

tion  was  passed,  the  annoancement  was  received  by  the  Home,  and  the  spette- 
tors  on  the  floor,  with  a  wild  outburst  of  enthusiastic  applause;  The  Repob- 
lican  members  instantly  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  applauded  with  dteers  and 
clapping  of  hands.  The  spectators  in  the  crowded  galleries  waved  their 
hats,  and  made  the  chamber  ring  with  enthusiastic  plaudits.  Hundreds  of 
ladies,  gracing  the  galleries  with  their  presence,  rose  in  their  seats;  and,  bj 
waving  their  handkerchiefs,  and  participating  in  the  general  demonstratiomof 
enthusiasm,  added  to  the  intense  excitement  and  interest  of  a  scene  that  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  witness  it 
For  several  minutes,  the  friends  of  this  crowning  act  of  Emancipation  ganre 
themselves  up  to  congratulations,  and  demonstrations  of  public  joy."' 

When  the  excitement  had  subsided,  Mr.  IngersoU,  of  Ulinois,  arose  and 
said  :  "  In  honor  of  this  immortal  and  sublime  event,  I  move  that  the  Hoose 
adjourn."  It  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  against 
twenty-four.  The  Amendment  was  subsequently  submitted  to  the  actios  of 
the  several  State  Legislatures ;  and  on  the  18th  of  December  fol- 
lowing,* the  Secretary  of  State  officially  announced  its  ratifica- 
tion by  the  requisite  three-fourths  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States.  It  then 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Thowe- 
forth,  slavery  was  made  impossible  within  the  borders  of  the  Bepublic. 

We  have  just  observed  that  the  Rebellion  was  yet  defiant  at  the  close  of 
1864.  Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  Conspirstors  who  originated  and  con- 
trolled it.  In  his  annual  "Message"  to  the  "Congress" at  Ri«fc- 
•  Ko».  T,  mond,'  Davis  took  a  general  survey  of  the  ritoation,  and  treated 
the  matter  with  his  usual  foolish  bravado.  He  spoke  of  the  M\ 
of  Atlanta,  but  said  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  had  Richmond 
fallen.  "  The  Confederacy,"  he  said,  "  would  have  remained  as  erect  and 
defiant  as  ever."  "The  purpose  of  the  Government,"  he  said,  "and  die 
valor  of  the  troops  would  have  remained  unchanged.  The  baffled  foe  would 
in  vain  have  scanned  the  reports  of  your  proceedings,  at  some  new  legidadTe 
seat,  for  any  indication  that  progress  had  been  made  in  his  gigantic  task  of 
conquering  a  free  people."  Then  he  tried  to  assure  the  "Congress"  with 
the  old  story,  which  nobody  believed,  that  the  Government  would  soon  be 
exhausted  of  men  and  money.  "Not  the  fall  of  Richmond,"  he  said,  "nor 
Wilmington,  nor  Charleston,  nor  Savannah,  nor  Mobile,  nor  all  combined,  can 
save  the  enemy  from  tbe  constant  and  exhaustive  drain  of  blood  and  treasaie 
which  must  continue  until  he  shall  discover  that  no  peace  is  attainable  onlea 
based  on  the  recognition  of  our  indefeasible  rights." 

In  the  same  message  Davis  made  an  appalling  exhibit  of  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  the  Confederate  finances — a  public  debt  of  nearly  f  1,200,000,000, 
without  a  real  basis  of  credit,  and  a  paper  currency  depreciated  several  hun- 
dred per  cent.  Ho  also  showed  the  hollowness  of  his  boastings  of  the  inher- 
ent strength  of  the  Confederacy  by  fairly  admitting  the  fact,  by  implication, 
that  the  capacity  of  the  white  population  to  furnish  men  for  the  army  w«i 
exhausted,  and  that  the  slaves  must  be  looked  to  for  strength  in  the  futoit 
It  had  been  proposed  to  arm  them;  but  this  was  considered  dangerous,  for 

■  ffMorif  o/  the  AiM-Slavery  Mtatvra  of  th*  nirtf-StnnHk  and  HMrly-MltlM  UntUd  Stam  O^ 
gn—a,  I8S1-13<B;  bj  B«ni7  Wilson,  page  t»i. 
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they  would  be  more  likely  to  fight  the  Confederates  than  the  Nationals. 
I>Avis  was  averse  to  a  general  arming  of  the  negroes,  but  recommended  the 
employment  of  forty  thousand  of  them  as  pioneer  and  engineer  laborers  in  ° 
the  army,  and  not  as  soldiers,  excepting  in  the  last  extremity.  "  But,"  he 
sud,  "  should  the  alternative  ever  be  presented  of  a  subjugation,  or  of  the 
employment  of  the  slave  as  a  soldier,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
what  should  then  be  our  decbion."  But  they  never  ventured  npon  the  arm- 
ing of  the  negroes.  And  it  was  a  significant  indication  of  Davis's  conscious- 
ness  of  the  weakness  of  the  hold  of  the  Confederates  upon  them,  either  legally 
as  slaves,  or  morally  as  men,  that  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  holding  out 
to  the  negro,  as  an  inducement  for  him  to  give  faithful  service,  even  as  a 
laborer  in  the  army,  a  promise  of  hb  emancipation  at  the  end  of  the  war.' 
It  was  tried  in  Richmond,  and  failed,  for  the  negroes  would  not  trust  the 
Confederates. 

Davis's  proposition  disturbed  the  slave-holders,  and  made  all  but  Unionists 
uneasy,  for  it  indicated  an  opinion. on  the  part  of  the  "Government"  that 
the  cause  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  liberating  the  slaves,  and  rely- 
ing upon  them  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy,  or  of  abso- 
lute subjugation.  The  people  had  also  observed,  for  some  time,  with 
gloomy  forebodings,  the  usurpation  of  power  on  the  part  of  Davis,  and  a 
tendency  to  the  absolutism  which  precedes  positive  despotism.  At  about 
the  time  we  are  considering,  that  feeling  was  intensified  by  a  decision 
of  George  Davis,  the  Confederate  "Attorney-General,"  in  a  certain  case, 
that  the  "  Cabinet  Ministers"  must "  see  that  all  laws  be  faithfully  executed," 
even  should  they  be  clearly  and  expressly  unconstitutionaL'  This  decision 
struck  down  the  Constitution,  the  supposed  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  There  was  wide-spread  discontent;  and  when  the  news  came  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  re-elected  by  an  unprecedented  majority,  they  lost  hope 
and  yearned  for  peace,  rather  than  for  an  independetice  that  proved  to  be 
less  desirable  than  that  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Government 
t  hey  had  rebeUed  against.  But  Jefferson  Davis  and  Robert  £.  Lee  would 
not  permit  it,  and  the  desolating  war  went  on. 

■  '  Thti,'"  uya  a  R4btl  War  Clerk't  IHary  <IL  826X  "  Is  sappowd  to  b«  an  Ide*  of  Mr.  Bcnjuinlo,  for  rordgn 
elttxt,"  It  !•  tdded,  "  the  |ireu  Is  moetly  oppnaed  to  the  President's  project  of  emplojing  40,000  slares  In  ttaa 
arm/,  ander  promise  of  emanelpatlon.'' 

'  See  A  Btbtl  War  CUrk't  Diary,  IL  822.  "It  makei  the  President  nbsolute,"  wrote  the  Dtarlst.  " I  fear 
Mi  Oovernment,  In  fatora  timed,  will  be  denonnced  u  a  cabal  of  bandits  and  ootlaws,  making  and  exeentlng 
th«  most  deopotic  decrees.  This  decision  vlll  look  bod  in  bistor;',  and  will  do  no  (rood  at  iin-sent,"  At  page 
SU,  tbe  Diarist  sajs:  "Both  Houses  of  Confress  sit  most  uf  the  time  In  secret  session,  no  doubt  oonooeUnc 
strong  measures  nnder  the  influence  of  the.  existing  crisis.  Good  news,  only,  can  throw  open  the  doors,  and 
rsston  tbs  hilarity  of  tb«  members.  When  not  in  mssIod,  they  usually  denounce  the  President;  in  session, 
tliey  ore  wholly  subservient  to  bim.'* 

The  Diarist  further  recorded,  as  follows,  nnder  date  of  January  T,  1309 :— "  How  tnslmiifleant  a  legislatlTS 
body  bseomss  whrn  It  Is  not  independent  The  Confederate  States  Congress  will  not  lire  in  history,  for  It  nsrer 
really  existed  at  all,  but  has  always  been  merely  a  body  of  subservient  man,  registering  the  decrees  of  the 
ExecntWe.  Even  Mr.  Miles,  of  South  Onrolins,  before  Introducing  a  bill,  sends  It  to  this  deportment  for  appro* 
Tsl  or  n^ecttoo."— Volomo  IL,  pag*  tlS. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

SHERMAN'S  MAECH   THEOUGH  THE  CAUOLtNAS.— THE  CAPTCEE  07  FOET  FtSHEE. 

AVIXG  made  the  necessary  orders  for  the  dispositwa 
of  liis  troops  at  Savannah,  General  Sherman  directed  his 
chief  engineer  (Captain  Foe)  to  examine  the  works  aronni 
the  city  and  its  vicinity,  with  a  view  to  their  fotnre  ast 
He  directed  portions  of  them,  including  Forts  McAllister, 
Thunderbolt,  and  Pulaski,  to  be  put  in  perfect  order.  Tie 
remainder  were  to  be  dismantled  and  destroyed,  and  their 
heavy  armament  sent  to  Hilton  Head.  Savannah  was  made  a  base  of 
supplies.  The  formidable  obstructions  in  the  river  were  snfficiently  removed 
to  allow  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  the  torpedoes  which  abounded  were 
gathered  up  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Dahlgren.  These  arrang^ 
ments  were  completed  by  the  first  of  January,  when  General  Sherman  ww 
ready  for  a  march  northward  through  the  Carolinas. 

Sherman  appointed  the  15th  of  January"  as  the  day  when  he  would  com- 
mence his  march.     The  Seventeenth  Corps,  of  Howard's  troops, 
was  sent  by  water,  around  by  Hilton  Head,  to  Pocotaligo,  ot 
the  Charleston  and  Savannah  railway,  where  it  had  made  a  lodgment  hv  the 
day  above  named,  and  from  that  point  seriously  menaced  Charleston.  The 
left  wing,  nnder  Slocum,  accompanied  by  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  was  to  hare 
crossed  the  Savannah  River  on  a  pontoon  bridge  laid  at  the  city ;  but  inces- 
sant rains,  which  flooded  the  country,  swelled  the  streams  and  overflowed 
■  the  swamps  on  their  margins,  had  caused  the  submergence  of  a  causeway 
which  Slocum  had  constructed  opposite  Savannah,  and  broken  up  his  pon- 
toon bridge.     He  was  compelled  to  look  higher  up  the  river  for  a  passage, 
and  marched  his  troops  to  Sister's  Ferry,  or  Purysburg.     The  delay  caused 
by  the  flood  prevented  Slocum  getting  his  entire  wing  of  the  army  acrtw 
the  Savannah  River  until  the  first  week  in  February. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Grant  had  sent  to  Savannah  Graver's  divisioB 
of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  to  garrison  that  city,  and  had  drawn  the  TVenty- 
third  Corps,  imder  General  Schofield,  from  General  Thomas's  command  in 
Tennessee,  and  sent  it  to  re-enforce  Generals  Terry  and  Palmer,  operating  on 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  to  prepare  the  way  for  Sherman* 
advance.  Sherman  transferred*  Savannah  and  its  dependencies 
to  General  Foster,  then  commanding  the  Department  of  the  South,  with 
instructions  to  follow  Sherman's  inland  movements  by  occupying,  in  succe»- 
sion,  Charleston  and  other  places.  Hardee,  with  the  troops  wiUi  which  be 
fled  from  Savannah,  was  then  in  Charleston,  preparing  to  defend  it  to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 
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Sherman  had  advised  General  Grant  that  it  was  hia  intention  "  to  under- 
take, at  one  stride,"  after  leaving  Savannah,  "  to  make  Goldsboro*,  and  open 
communications  vrith 
the  sea,  by  the  New 
Berne  railroad,"  and 
for  that  purpose,  he 
sent  Colonel  W.  W. 
Wright,  superintend- 
ent of  military  roads, 
to  New  Berne  to  pre- 
pare for  extending  the 
railway  from  that  place 
to  Goldsboro'.  Mean- 
while, during  the  delay 
caosed  by  the  floods, 
some  feints  were  made 
from  Pocotaligo  of  an 
advance  on  Charleston, 
and  thereby  Hardee  was  kept  from  interfering  with  Sherman's  preparations 
for  his  proposed  "stride."  Finally,  when  the  waters  had  somewhat 'subsided, 
and  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  an  advance,  the  posts  at  the  Tullifinny 
and  Coosawhatchie  rivers  were  abandoned  as  useless,  and  the  troops  along 
the  Charleston  and  Savannah  railway  were  concentrated  at  Pocotaligo. 

Sherman's  whole  anny  moved  foi-ward  on  the  first  of  Februar)',  nearly  in 
a  due  north  course,  toward  Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina.  All 
the  roads  in  that  direction  had,  for  weeks,  been  held  by  Wheeler's  cavalry, 
who  had  employed  a  large  force  of  negroes  in  felling  trees  and  buraing 
bridges  in  the  expected  pathway  of  Sherman's  march.  In  the  face  of  these 
obstacles,  and  with  a  well-organized  pioneer  force  to  remove  them,  the  Na- 
tionals mo\'ed  foi'ward.  Slocum,  with  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  comprising  the 
left  wing,  pressed  through  the  wet  swamps  from  Sister's  Ferry  toward  Barn- 
well, threatening  Augusta ;  while  the  right  wing,  keeping  westward  of  the 
Salkhatchie  River,  made  for  the  crossings  of  that  stream  at  River's  and  lieau- 
fort  bridges,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  on  to  the  Edisto  River,  and  thus 
flanking  Charleston.  These  movements,  at  the  outset,  so  distracted  the  foe 
with  doubt  whetlier  Augusta  or  Charleston  was  Sherman's  chief  objective, 
that  his  forces  were  divided  and  weakened  in  the  service  of  watching. 

This  formidable  invasion,  produced  wide-spread  alarm.  When  Sherman 
was  lying  at  Savannah,  the  speculative  opinion  that  he  would  attempt  it, 
was  met  by  the  assurance  and  general  belief  that  the  march  of  a  great  army, 
with  all  its  trains,  across  the  swampy  regions  of  South  Carolina  in  midwin- 
ter, was  a  physical  impossibility.  Yet  the  fact  that  the  National  forces  had 
so  often  overthrown  all  such  speculations  by  actiul  achieve- 
ments, had  taught  leaders  wisdom ;  and,  to  prepare  for  any  emerg- 
ency. Governor  Magrath'  had,  by  proclamation,  summoned  *  to 


•neo.», 

ISM 


■  Hudee'i  he<d.<)ii«rt«n  w«re  at  Uw  boiiM  of  Mr.  Wlekenber^,  on  Ashlcj  Street,  opponttp  <hii  front  of  the 
United  State*  Araenal.  General  Saxton  ilao  had  bU  headnituirtera  there,  after  the  Contsderalc*  evacoatcd 
Cliarleston.  , 

*  See  pa(e  49,  Tnlume  I. 
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the  field,  as  militia,  every  white  man  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  sizteoi 
and  sixty  years,  not  already  in  the  service.  So  urgent  seemed  the  need,  tint 
he  threatened  conscription  for  all  who  should  not  Tolonteer.  But  very  fev 
of  that  militia  force  confronted  the  National  troops  anywhere  in  Somk 
Carolina. 

The  Confederates  occupied  the  line  of  the  Salkhatchie  with  infantry  aad 
artillery,  at  important  points,  whQe  Wheeler's  civalry  hovered  around  the 
advance  of  the  National  army ;  and  when  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  iritk 
which  Sherman  was  moving,  approached  River's  Bridge,  over  that  stream,  tal 
the  Fifteenth  moved  on  Beaufort  Bridge,  they  foimd  a  force  ready  to  digpntt 
the  passage  of  each.  Those  at  River's  Bridge  were  soon  di^>er8ed  by  tbe 
divisions  of  Generals  Mower  and  G.  A.  Smith,  of  the  Seventeenth  C«ps, 
who  made  a  flank  movement  under  extraordinary  difficulties.  They  waded 
through  a  swamp  three  miles  in  width,  with  the  water  from  one  to  four  &» 
in  depth,  the  generals  wading  at  the  head  of  the  columns.  The  weadter 
was  bitter  cold,  and  the  water  was  almost  icy  in  temperatura  But  the 
work  was  accomplished.  The  foe  was  quickly  scattered  in  a  disorderly  re- 
treat to  Branchville,  behind  the  Edisto,  burning  bridges  behind  them,  lod 
inflicting  a  loss  on  the  Nationals  of  nearly  one  hundred  men.  The  latter 
pressed  rapidly  on  to  the  South  Carolina  railroad,  at  Midway,  Bamberg,  ai 
Graham's  stations,  and  destroyed  the  track  for  many  miles.  Eilpatiiek, 
meanwhile,  was  skirmishing  briskly,  and  sometimes  heavily,  with  Wheelw, 
as  the  former  moved,  by  Barnwell  and  Blackville,  toward  Aiken  and  threat- 
•  F  bL.  i86i  ^^^^  Augusta ;  and  by  noon,  on  the  1  Ith,'  the  National*  had 
possession  of  the  railway  from  Midway  to  Johnson's  Station, 
thereby  dividing  the  Confederate  forces  which  renudned  at  Bntnchvilie  and 
Charleston  on  one  side,  and  Aiken  and  Augusta  on  the  other. 

Sherman  now  moved  his  right  wing  rapidly  northward,  on  Orangebnrj. 
The  Seventeenth  Corps  crossed  the  soutb  fork  of  the  Edisto  at  BinnakeHi 
Bridge,  and  the  Fifteenth  Corps  passed  over  it  at  Holman's  Bridge.  "nxM 
converged  at  Poplar  Spring,  where  the  Seventeenth,  moving  swiftly  ob 
Orangeburg,  dashed  upon  the  Confederates  intrenched  in  front  of  the  bridge 
near  there,  and  drove  them  across  the  stream.  The  latter  tried  to  bom  the 
bridge,  but  failed.  They  had  a  battery  in  position  behind  the  bridge,  covewd 
by  a  parapet  of  cotton  and  earth,  with  extended  wings.  This  Blair  coi- 
fronted,  with  General  G.  A.  Smith's  division  posted  close  to  the  Edieta, 
while  two  others  were  moved  to  a  point  two  miles  below.  There  Forceii 
division,  supported  by  Mower's,  crossed  on  a  pontoon  bridge.  When  Force 
approached  the  Confederates,  they  retreated,  and  Smith  crossed  over  and 
occupied  their  works.  The  bridge  was  soon  repaired,  and,  by  four  o'cloek 
that  afternoon,*  the  whole  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps  was  in  Oraii^ 
bui^,  and  had  begun  the  work  of  destruction  on  the  railway  ooo- 
necting  that  place  with  Columbia. 

Without  wastidg  time  or  labor  on  Branchville  or  Charleston,  which  Ste- 
man  knew  the  Confederates  would  no  longer  hold,  he  now  turned  all  hia  col- 
umns straight  on  Columbia.     The  Seventeenth  Corps  pushed  the  foe  scroM 
the  Congaree,'  forcing  him  to  bum  the  bridges,  and  then  followed 
the  State  road  directly  for  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  while 
the  Fifteenth  crossed  the  South  Edisto  £rom  Poplar  Spring  at  Sdiilli%^ 
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Bridge,  and  reached  the  State  road  at  Zeigler's.  They  foand  the  Cuufed- 
er&tes  in  strong  force  at  a  bridge  over  the  Congaree  Greek,  which  was  de- 
fended by  a  heavy  battery  on  the  north  side,  that  swept  it,  and  a  weaker  one 
at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  on  the  south  side.  This  tet&<lu-pont  was  turned  by 
tbe  division  of  Greneral  C.  R.  Woods,  by  sending  Stone's  brigade  through  a 
cypress  swamp  on  the  left.  The  Confederates  fled  after  trying  in  vain  to 
burn  the  bridge.  Over  it  the  main  column  of  the  Fifteenth  passed,  and  bivou- 
acked that  night  near  the  great  bridge  that  spans  the  Congaree,  in  front  of 
Columbia,  whei'e  the  Confederates,  in  and  around  that  city,  shelled 
them.  That  bridge  was  burned  the  next  morning*  by  the  occn-  •'•'>>i^ 
pants  of  Columbia,  when  the  National  vanguard  approached  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  under  Slocum,  had  pushed 
steadily  forward  some  distance  to  the  westward  of  the  right,  but  with  the 
same  destination,  Columbia.     For  awhile  Augusta  trembled  with  fear  as  his 
hoet  passed  by ;  and  the  troops  for  its  defense  were  kept  on  the  alert  day 
and  night.    But  Slocum  was  very  little  troubled  excepting  by  Wheeler's 
cavalry ;  and  those  troopers  were  kept  too  busy  by  Kilpatrick  to  be  very 
mischievous.     Through  the  swamps  and  across  the  streams  he  trudged  on, 
by  Barnwell,  Windom  and  Lexington,  for  the  Saluda  (which,  with  the  Broad 
River,  forms  the  Congaree  at  Columbia),  hearing  now  and  then  of  the  ap- 
proach of  troops  from  the  westward.     Beauregard  and  Bragg  had,  in  turn 
and  in  conjunction,  tried  in  vain  to  thwart  Sherman's  plans,' and  the  Conspir- 
ators, in  their  despwr,  had  turned  to  General  Johiuiton  as  their  only  hope 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  cause  below  the  Roanoke.    That  able  officer 
was  now  i^ain  in  command  in  that  r^on,  and  at  the  time  we  are  considering, 
Cheatham  was  moving  from  Northern  Mississippi  with  the  i^emnant  of  Hood's 
army,  with  orders  to  get  in  front  of  Sherman,  and,  in  co-operation  with  Hai^ 
dee  at  Charleston,  arrest  his  progress  through  South  Carolina. 

But  Sherman's  movements  were  too  rapid  to  allow  Cheatham  to  execute 
his  order,  and  the  National  army  was  at  Columbia  before  any  of  Hood's  men 
appeared.  Slocum  had  not  been  molested  by  them,  and  he  arrived  upon  the 
banks  of  the  S^uda,  a  {ew  miles  from  Columbia,  at  almost  the  samje  hour 
when  Howard  reached  it,  after  the  burning  of  the  bridge  over  the  Congaree. 
The  Nationals  had  tried  to  save  that  fine  structure,  but  failed.  They  could 
see  the  inhabitants  hastening  about  the  streets,'  and  occasional  squads  of 
cavalry.  Upon  the  latter  a  single  gun  of  De  Grass's  battery  fired.  But  this 
Sherman  checked,  and  limited  him  to  a  few  shots  at  the  unfinished  State 
House.* 

>  "Tenible,  meanwhile,  waa  the  press,  the  shock,  the  rash,  the  faurrj,  the  aoivenkl  ounfiuloii — saoh  u 
might  natonlly  be  looked  for  in  the  clrcamstaoMS  of  a  eltj  fW>m  whieb  tbonsandi  were  praparlnK  tn  By  trlthoot 
proTfcns  preparations  for  flight— burdened  with  pale  and  treinbling  womnn,  their  children,  and  portable  chat- 
tels, trunks  and  Jewels,  bmttj  bibles,  and  the  larM  famiUiru.  The  ratlroad  depot  for  Charlotte  was  crowded 
wtth  anzlant  walten  upon  the  train,  with  a  wilderness  of  Inggage— olllloos,  perh«p^  In  Talue— much  of  whicb 
w|u  Anally  lost.  The  dtiiens  fared  badly.  Tbe  QoTomnienls  of  the  State  and  of  the  Confederacy  absorbed  all 
the  modes  of  conreyance." — Sack  and  DttOruetion  of  Vn  City  qf  Oolvmbid,  page  10. 

•  The  mtfaor  of  Um  littls  ponpblet  above  tooled,  speaks  of  tbia  flring  as  if  s  regular  bombanlment  of  the 
elty  bsd  oocnrrvd.  Be  says  the  shells  **  fell  thick  and  £iat  aboatthe  town ;"  and  he  complains  that  "  no  snmmons 
to  Borrender  had  been  made ;  no  warning  of  any  kind  was  giren.**  I  hare  recorded  In  the  text  sabstantlally 
vhst  Sherman  ssys  on  the  snljeet,  Iti  his  report  The  anthor  above  quoted  says :  "  The  damage  was  comporo- 
Uvaly  tllgbt.  The  new  capltol  was  struck  five  limes,  bnt  sutferrd  little  or  no  li^Jory."  That  building  was  com- 
menced sometime  before  tike  war,  and  was  designed  to  be  the  finest  stnictare  of  the  kind  in  the  Union,  and  the 
most  costly.  Ills  of  Hght-eolored  granits,  with  the  sarfacesnvioth  from  base  to  root  Itsorderof  arebltactnre 
is  pnre  Corinthian  thranghoat  It  was  not  more  than  half  completed  when  the  war  broke  ont,  and  labor  upon 
It  ceased.    The  picture  on  the  next  peg*  shows  it  as  it  will  appear  when  Itailsbed. 
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SatW  STATS  nOUSE   AT  COLUMBIA. 


Howard  had  marched  up  from  the  burning  bridge  to  the  Salnda,  by  Sher- 
man's orders,  with  directions  to  cross  that  stream  and  tlie  Broad  lliver,  sai 

march    u}K>n    Columbi*, 
y^  "^^     -^^^  from  the  north.    Sloam 

was  also  ordered  to  croa 
both  rivere,  and  to  mard 
directly  upon  WinnsW 
ro',  destroj'ing  the  Green- 
villc  and  Columbia  nil- 
road  around  the  villiot 
of  Alston,  where  it  croKe 
the  Broad  River.  Both 
ordei"s  were  execnttd 
Howard  crossed  the  Sa- 
luda' on  apou- 
''';^'«-  toon  bridge, 
near  Granby, 
and  made  a  flying  bridge 
that  night  over  the  Broad 
River,  three  miles  above 
Columbia.  Over  that  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Stone  (Twenty-fifth  lo\« 
Infantry),  of  Woods's  division  of  the  Fifteenth  (Logan's)  Corps,  jiassed,  and 
under  its  cover  a  pontoon  bridge  was  laid  on  the  morning  of  the  l/th. 
General  Sherman  was  there,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  information  reached  him 
that  Mr.  Goodwyn,  mayor  of  the  city,  witli  a  deputation  of  the  common 
council,  liad  come  out  in  a  carriage,  and  made  a  fonnal  surrender  of  Colom- 
bia to  Colonel  Stone. 

There  seemed  to  have  been  no  adequate  military  force  for  its  protection. 
Wheeler's  cavalry  had  done  all  in  its  power,  in  front  of  the  National  army, 
but  the  advance  of  the  latter  was  irresistible.  The  shallow  Beauregard  was 
in  command  at  Columbia.  As  usual,  he  had  promised  much,  but  did  little. 
He  made  a  sliglit  show,  of  resistance  and  withdrew,  leaving  Hampton's 
cavalry  as  a  roar-guard  for  covering  the  flight  of  the  Creole's  army.  Gov- 
ernor Magrath  and  suite,  and  a  large  train  of  oflicials  had  fled,  and  nothing 
could  save  the  town  from  destruction  but  a  peaceable  surrender.  This  wis 
done  at  the  time  when  a  small  party  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps  had  crossed 
the  Congaree  in  a  skiff,  and  entered  the  city  from  the  west,  unopposed. 
Before  noon,  on  the  17th  of  February,  the  National  flag,  so  dishonored  st 
the  chief  seaport  of  South  Carolina  four  years  before,  was  waving  in  triurapb 
over  the  old  and  new  Capitols  of  the  State  at  the  seat  of  Government. 

In  anticipation  of  the  occupation  of  tha  city,  Sherman  had  made  irritten 
orders  to  General  Howard,  touching  the  conduct  of  the  troops.  They  wen 
to  destroy  absolutely  all  arsenals  and  public  property  not  needed  for  tht'  n.* 
of  the  army,  as  well  as  all  railroads,  depots  and  machinery,  useful  in  war  to  an 
enemy,  "  but  to  spare  all  dwellings,  colleges,  schools,  asylums,  and  harmless 
private  property.'"  The  commanding  general  waif  the  first  to  cross  thepoD- 
toon  biidge,  and,  in  company  with  General  Howard,  rode  into  the  city,  it 
was  already  in  possession  of  General  Stone,  who  had  posted  men  about  it 

'  Gpni>ral  Shirmiin's  Kopurt,  dated  April  «,  186i. 
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or  the  protection  of  persons  and  property.  The  wind  was  then  blowing  a 
^ale.  Citizens  and  soldiers  were  upon  the  streets,  and  general  good  order 
>revailed.  Sherman  had  ratified  the  promise  of  protection  given  by  Stone. 
'  It  will  become  my  duty,"  he  observed,  substantially,  "  to  destroy  some  of 
.he  Government  or  public  buildings,  but  I  will  reserve  this  performance  to 
mother  day.    It  shall  be  done  to-morrow,  provided  the  day  be  calm." ' 

That  promise  was  faithfully  kept,  and  had  Wade  Hampton,  the  com- 
nandcr  of  the  rear-guard  of  the  Confederates,  who  lingered  in  the  town 
mtil  ten  o'clock  that  morning,  been  as  careful  of  the  interests  of  the  citizens 
18  .the  Union  troops,  all  would  have  been  well.  But  he  ordered  all  the  cotton 
n  the  city,  public  and  private,  to  be  taken  into  the  streets  and  burned,  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Nationals.  When  Sherman  entered 
he  town,  the  cotton  was  in  the  streets.  The  cords  and  bagging  of  the  bales 
lad  been  cut,  and  the  white  wool  in  tufts  was  flying  about  the  city  in  the 
?ale,  like  snow,  lodging  in  the  trees  and  on  the  sides  and  roofs  of  houses. 
Notwithstanding  the  high  wind,  some  of  the  bales,  especially  a  pile  of  them 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  near  the  court-house,  were  already  on  fire  when 
Sherman  entered.*  His  troops,  by  great  exertions,  partially  subdued  the 
flames.*  They  broke  out  again,  with  greater  intensity,  that  night ;  and  the 
beautiful  capital  of  South  Carolina — the  destined  seat  of  Government  of  the 
prospective  independent  "  Confederate  States  of  America" — was  laid  in  ruins 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Among  the  public  buildings  then  destroyed, 
was  the  old  State  House,  delineated  on  page  46  of  volume  I.  Hampton,  thu 
real  author  of  the  conflagration,  afterward  charged  it  upon  Sherman — a 
charge  which  Beauregard,  ever  ready  to  "  fire  the  Southern  heart "  with  the 
relation  of  "  Yankee  atrocities,"  did  not  make  at  the  time,  and  which  Pollard, 
the  Confederate  historian  of  the  war,  did  not  make  afterward,  except  by 
implication,  when  he  wrote  that  Sherman,  "  After  having  completed,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  destruction  of  Columbia,  continued  his  march  northward."  * 

*  Tbe  Fifteenth  Corps  pasted  through  tho  city  In  the  course  of  tiie  day.  and  went  out  on  the  Camden  rood. 
The  Seventeenth  did  not  enter  the  town ;  and  the  left  wing  was  not  withln<two  miles  of  it  at  aajr  time.' 

>  See  Qeoecal  Sherman's  Report,  April  4, 1S6B. 

*  General  Shemum,  in  his  Beport,  dated  April  4, 166.%  snjs:  "  Before  one  single  building  had  been  flred  by 
order,  ihe  smolderinj;  flres,  set  by  Hampton's  unler,  were  rekindled  by  the  wind  and  oommunlcated  to  tbe 
buildings  around.  At  dork  they  began  to  spiead,  and  got  beyond  the  cimtrul  of  tbe  brigade  on  duty  within  the 
city.  The  whole  pf  Woods's  division  was  brought  In,  but  1 1  was  found  impossible  to  check  the  Oames,  which, 
by  midnight,  had  become  unmanageable,  and  raged  until  about  4  a.  H^  when,  the  wind  subsiding,  they  were 
got  under  contioL  I  was  np  nearly  all  night,  and  saw  Ornerals  Howonl,  Logan  and  Woods,  and  others,  laboring 
to  save  houses  and  protect  families  thus  suddenly  deprivcil  of  shelter,  vid  of  bedding  and  wearing  apparel.  I 
disclaim,  on  the  port  of  my  army,  any  agency  In  this  fire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  claim  that  we  saved  what 
of  Columbia  remidns  onconsumed.  And,  without  hesitation,  I  charge  Oeneral  Wade  Hampton  with  having 
bnmedhisowncity  of  Columbia,  not  with  a  malicious  Intent,  or  as  a  manifestation  of  a  silly  'Soman  stoicism,' 
but  from  folly  and  want  of  sense,  In  Ailing  It  with  lint,  cotton,  and  tinder.  Our  officers  and  men  on  duty  worked 
well  to  extinguish  tho  flames;  but  others  not  ou  duty, Including  tho  olBcers,  who  hod  long  been  Imprisoned 
there,  rescued  by  us,  may  have  assisted  In  sprcaillng  tho  fln^  after  It  hod  once  begun,  and  may  have  indulged  In 
unconcealed  joy  to  see  the  ruin  of  the  capital  of  South  Carolina."* 

The  conduct  of  the  Confederate  troops,  and  especially  of  Wade  Hampton,  the  commander,  after  the  mayor 

*  Major  Nie1io1i,ta  hit  Si»rf  i^tit  &Mat  Marti,  oodcrdxt*  of  r«b.  17,  IMS  (p^i^  ISC),uyt:  *VarIoe»eaniM  art  amXnatd  to  »xpi»tn 
(fea  brif  In  of  tha  Sra.  1  an  f  atta  aara  tliat  It  orfgtnalad  In  iparlia,  flylag  from  Ilia  bnndra4a  of  balaa  of  cotton  arhlcli  tha  Rabala  had  placad 
a^oaic  tlia  mtadia  of  tha  main  atraat,  and  irad  aa  Aey  laft  tha  dtj-.  r\n  frem  a  tl^litly  compraaaad  beta  af  cotton  la  osUka  tiiat  of  a  more 
Apon  malarial,  wbtch  bnma  lualt  ont.  tla  flra  llaa  amoldarlag  In  a  bala  of  cotton  aftar  Itappaaiatoba  axllagatabad.  aadin  tlilt  jnitanaa. 
whan  onr  aoldlara  aappoaad  tbey  hod  axtlagnbhad  tha  lira,  It  loddaolj  broka  ant  afala  with  tha  moat  diaaatroaa  aflael.  Tbara  wara  flraay 
howarar,  which  moat  haTa  baan  atartad  ladapandantof  tha  abora-aamadcaaaa.  Tha  anurca  of  thaaa la  aaarlbad  to  tha  daaira  for  raraaf* 
from  aema  MO  of  onr  priaonaia.  who  bod  aaenpad  fVom  tho  can  aa  tbay  wcra  bdof  conrayad  from  tilla  dty  to  Charlotte,  and,  with   the 

aof  knganflitrlng  la  tha  mlaarabla  paoa  1  rlaltad  yaatarday,  on  thaotlfr  allaof  tbar[var,«oufcbI  thia  maaaa  of  ratillatloa.** 
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462  0HABLE8TON  BVAOUATED. 

The  fall  of  Colnmbia  was  the  signal  for  Hardee  to  evaoaate  Chwleitei, 
for  it  was  then  flanked,  and  he  was  threatened  with  isolation.  He  vut 
command  of  about  fourteen  thousand  troops.  It  was  supposed,  nntil  tb 
last  moment,  that  Sherman's  march  on  Columbia,  was  only  a  feint,  and  tkl 
Charleston  was  his  chief  objective.  With  this  impression,  Hardee  i»d  a» 
centrated  the  troops  under  his  command  in  and  around  that  city.  To  dKtid 
that  belief,  General  Gillmore,  then  in  command  on  the  coast  in  that  viciiuty, 
had  caused  feints  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of  Charleston.  One  of  tboe 
was  composed  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  under  General  Scfaimn^ 
fennig,  who,  on  the  10th  of  February,"  made  a  lodgment  oa 
James's  Island,  within  three  miles  of  Charleston.  At  the  sum 
time,  gun-:boats  and  a  mortar  schooner  moved  up  the  Stono  River  and  flanked 
the  troops.  An  attack  was  made  upon  the  Confederate  worits  on  the  island, 
and  their  rifle-pits  were  carried,  with  a  loss  to  the  Nationals  of  about  eighty 
men.  Co-operative  movements  were  made  at  the  same  time,  bj  Genenl 
Hatch,  who  led  a  oolnmn  across  the  Combahee  toward  the  South  Edisto  Rim, 
while  General  Potter,  with  another  column  from  Bull's  Bay,  northward  d 
Charleston,  menaced  the  Northwestern  railway. 

These  movements,  with  Columbia  at  the  mercy  of  Sherman,  warned  Har- 
den hat  he  must  instantly  leave  Charleston  by  the  only  railway  now  left 
open  for  his  use,  and  endeavor  to  join  Beauregard  and  Cheatham,  yiho  wm 
then,  with  the  remnant  of  Hood's  army,  making  their  way  into  Xortk 
Carolina,  where  Johnston  intended  to  concentrate  all  his  available  foroea,  a 
Sherman's  path.  Having  determined  upon  a  speedy  evacuation,  Hardee 
employed  a  short  time  in  destroying  as  much  property  in  Charleston,  tfeit 
might  be  useful  to  the  Nationals,  as  possible.  At  an  early 
'  hour,'  every  building,  warehouse,  or  shed,  stored  with  cottoa, 
was  fired  by  a  guard  detailed  for  the  purpose.  The  few  inhabitants  ww 
filled  with  consternation,  as  they  saw  the  hands  of  their  professed  fiieadt, 
applying  the  torch  to  the  already  sorely  smitten  city.  The  fire  engines  -mt 
brought  out  to  endeavor  to  save  buildings  adjoining  the  cotton  stores,  but 
in  vain ;  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  the  flames  raged  foriooslf. 
The  horrors  of  the  scene  were  heightened  by  a  catastrophe  which  destroyed 
many  lives.  Some  boys  had  discovered  powder  at  the  depot  of  the  North- 
western railway,  and  amused  themselves  by  throwing  some  of  it « 
burning  cotton  in  the  street.     The  powder  dropping  from  their  hands,  soon 

formed  a  train,  along  which  fire  ran  to  the  large  quantity  stored  at  the  depot 

i _^ 

and  some  of  the  eounctl  had  gone  nnt  to  snirender  the  city,  had  exasperated  the  Kattonal  aoldfpn,  aodawrAr 
to  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  anbjected  the  cltj  to  lawfU  dertrnctlon.  Aeoording  to  the  aothorof  IVM 
and  De«trwMon<tftht  CUf/ q^ Columbta,  the  mayor  and  ooaneilmen  went  oat  at  nitu  t'ehei,  nbta  'K** 
proposed,"  he  says,  "  that  the  white  flag  shoold  be  displayed  from  the  tower  of  the  City  Rail.  Bnt  Oeoenl  Hi^ 
ton,  whose  command  bad  not  yet  left  the  city,  and  who  was  fitlM  eager  to  do  battle  In  Its  defense,  ioSpta^ 
declared  that,  If  displayed,  he  diould  have  It  torn  down."  The  author  adds :  "  Hampton's  artlrj,  m  «  hn 
already  mentioned,  llngereil  till  ntar  Un  o'elotk,  and  soatlered  gronps  of  Wheeler's  command  hortrwl  i"l 
the  Federal  army  at  their  entrance  Into  the  town."  It  appears  by  the  testimony  of  this  eagrr  vltwss  ipM 
the  Nationals,  who  professes  to  hare  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  destmctloa  of  OolnrnWa,  tlttt  the  Onf/ii^^ 
tlditrv,  vndtr  th»  direction  <tf  Wad*  Bampton,  continued  tojtghi  the  yaUmuOt  in  Ou  <friM<>  ¥  ''<'* 
afttr  ii  had  ieen  eurrendered  by  eampOent  mUhorlty.  That  writer  gives  a  terrible  pietnrr  of  Um  h*W« 
committed  by  the  Union  soldiers  not  on  daty.  They  seem  to  hare  followed  the  example  of  the  ConM*** 
themselres.  He  tells  us  of  a  bulldlnj,  In  which  Talnablo  property  of  almost  every  Wnd  hsi  been  tsmi.  *« 
was  "broken  open  by  a  bond  of  plnnderers,"  early  In  the'morning,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Katliml  m^«. 
and  says,  ■*  Wheeler's  cavalry  also  shared  hugely  In  tha  plunder,  and  several  of  tl>emiiiIghLliessnh(«4i(<' 
bnge  bale*  npon  their  saddle^"— Page  IS. 
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CHARLESTON  REPOSSESSED 


at  the  close  of  March,  1866.  The  dimensions  of  the  breech  (four  feet  tbee 
inches  in  diameter)  are  indicated  by  the  figure  of  a  man,  standing  bjr  the  m 
of  it.     The  projectile  of  this  monster  rifled  cannon,  weighing  six  hundred 


OKAim  or  POWDCB. 

pounds,  is  also  here  delineated,  together  with  throe  grab  of 
the  powder  employed  in  projecting  the  bolt,  drawn  the  eart 
size  of  the  original. 

The  evacuation  of  Charleston  was  not  known  to  the  Nationals  until  tit 
next  morning,  when  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  G.  Bennett,  commanding  a 
Morris  Island,  having  hints  to  that  eflect,  dispatched  a  boat  toward  Fob 
Moultrie  for  information.  When  near  Fort  Sumter,  it  was  met  bysnotliM, 
containing  some  musicians,  which  Hardee  had  left  behind.  Ther  attested 
the  truth  of  the  rumor.  Major  J.  A.  Hennessy  was  immediately  sent  t«  Fort 
Sumter  to  raise  the  National  flag  over  the  ruins  of  that  notable  forttw, ' 
where  it  had  been  so  dishonored -nearly  four  years  before.  It  wasdooeit 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.*    Flags  were  also  raised  over  Foru 

•  Feb  18,     Ripley  and  Pinckney ;  and  at  10  o'clock,  Lieutenant-ColowJ 
Bennett  arrived  at  Charleston.     He  found  some  of  the  CobM- 
crates  still  lingering,  and  engaged  in  incendiary  work,  while  a  ponmcSti* 
city  was  a  glowing  furnace  of  flame. 

Mayor  Macbeth  gladly  surrendered  the  city,  that  the  remainder  of  i 
might  be  saved.  The  act  was  promptly  done,  when  a  small  force  was  iut- 
ried  up  from  Mortis  Island,  and  set  to  work,  with  the  negroes  of  the  dtj, 
who  were  impressed  for  the  purpose,  in  extinguishing  the  flames.  By  that 
exertions  the  arsenal  was  saved,  and  a  large  quantity  of  rice,  which  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor.  On  that  day,  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  all  in 
defenses  and  dependencies,  were  "repossessed"  by  the  Grovemment, witi 
over  four  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  mostly  in  fair  condition,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  8  and  10-inch  columbiads ;  a  large  amount  of  powder, 
and  eight  locomotives  and  other  rolling  stock  of  railways.  Geoi^etown,  on 
Winyaw  Bay,  was  evacuated  on  the  same  day ;  and  when  Gillmore  tow 
possession  of  Charleston,  Hardee  was  making  his  way,  with  his  troops,  v 
speedily  as  possible,  across  the  Santee  and  Pedee  rivers,  to  avoid  a  era* 
ing  blow  from  Sherman,  who  pushed  on  rapidly  from  Columbia,  in  a  nortfc- 
easterly  course,  into  North  Carolina,  with  Goldsboro'  as  his  destination. 

The  gallant  Colonel  Stewart  L.  "Woodford,  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-seventh  New  York  (afterward  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York),  was  appointed  military  governor  of  Charleston,  and  by  lino. 
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firm,  and  judicious   mani^ement,  he   soon   established   friendly  relations 
between  the  citizens  and  soldiei-s.     His  orders  were  marked  by  conciliation, 
justice,  firmness,  and  . forbearance,  and  commanded  universal  respect;'  and, 
St  the  end  of  a  month  after  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  Confederate 
troops,  when  Woodford  resigned  liis  command  into  the  hands  of  Colonel 
Gumey,  that  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  remain  the  most  rebellious  of 
all  cities,  was  really  the  most  docile  and  orderly.    The  inhabitant?  "accepted 
the  situation,"  and  society,  in  a  large  degree,  resumed  its  normal  condition.' 
A  few  weeks  after  the  fall  of  Charleston,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter,  four  years  before,'  the  identical  flag 
which  was  then  taken  down,  folded  up  and  borne  away  by  Major    *  ^pm  u. 
Anderson,  the  brave  defender  of  the  post,'  Avas,  by  the  same 
hand,  again  flung  to  the  breeze  over  that  fortress,  which  had  been  reduced 


nnzuoi  or  rorr  snimt.* 

to  an  almost  shapeless  mass  of  rubbish.  Major  Anderson  had  boino  away 
the  tattered  flag,  with  a  resolution  to  raise  it  again  over  the  fortress,  or  be 
wrapped  in  it  as  his  winding  sheet,  at  the  last.  He  was  permitted  to  raise 
it  there  again,  before  the  war  had  ended,  and  then  to  bear  it  away  a  second 
time,  for  the  next  office  to  which  he  had  dedicated  it.' 

>  There  wna  ft  general  cxpcctatloa  In  CharlcBton,  that  n  spirit  of  rengeanoe  wonld  be  moDifested  hj  the  oon- 
querorfi,  ftnrt  they  were  astonlahe<1  to  flml  that  about  tho  only  kind  of  "  tyranny  "  to  which  they  were  to  be  snb- 
j«eted,  was  fiireshodowed  In  the  following  p:ir:igraph  In  Colonel  WiKidrord^a  firat  order ; — 

**  The  pefiple  arc  Incited  to  open  their  schools  and  chiirrhei.  and  reanme.  ca  flu-  as  possible,  the  avocatloaa 
of  peace.  They  are  required  to  beh&re  In  an  orderly  m.-mner.  So  dUloynl  act  or  vUertince  irill  be  toUrattd. 
Tha  Katlonal  flag  mast  be  hanored  and  the'  National  bws  obeyed." 

James  Kedpath  was  appointed  Saperintendent  of  Education,  for  the  post. 

■  The  following  extract,  ft-om  Woodford's  General  Order  No.  19,  will  indicite  what  hud  been  nccompllshed 
in  Charleatnn,  In  the  space  of  a  single  month :— ■'  The  churches  and  stores  have  been  genornlly  opened.  Three 
thooaand  children  attend  pablto  school.  ITunr  thooaand  dilzens  hare  rolnntarlly  taken  the  oath  of  allegtanee, 
■ad  the  olx  ofllcea  eatablished  for  that  pnipose,  bare  been  oonatantly  thronged" 

*  See  page  SSI,  Tolorae  1. 

*  This  wa>  the  general  appaonuiee  of  tho  Interior  of  Fort  Sumter,  when  tha  writer  sketched  It,  at  tha  be' 
ginning  of  April,  1866, 

>  When  Intelligence  reached  Washington  of  tha  (Taeoatlon  of  Oharlaston,  tho  President  of  tha  Unttad 
Statea  appointed  tha  anniversary  of  tha  Ihil  of  Fort  Bnmter,*  as  tha  day  when  the  old  flag  abonld 

be  ralaad  again  ovtT  that  fortraaa,  by  Uajor  (now  Oenetal)  AnderaoB.    Prepnratlona  wire  mode      '  April  14. 
■oeordlngly.    A  largo  number  of  eitlacns  went  from  tho  bnrbiir  of  New  York  In  tbe  stesiaer 
OcMiiiw,  to  assist  In  the  ceremonies.    Colonel  Stewart  L.  Woodford  h»<l  charge  of  the  exerelaoa  of  the  day,  at 
the  fort    When  tho  multitude  were  assembled  around  the  fls2-staff,  WIMam  n.  Bmdbnry  led  them  In  singing 
Us  song  at  Ttatory  at  Latt,  fntlnwed  hr  K/tUif  Round  the  Ft'ig.    The  Key.  Mathew  Harris,  Chaplain  of  th* 
United  Stotrs  Army,  who  miule  thi-  |.rayor  nt  ilio  raising  of  the  fltj  over  Sumter  oBDpoemb«rS7,18M(aee  page 
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4^  EXPEDITION   SENT  TO  FLORIDA. 

Before  following  General  Sherman  in  the  remainder  of  his  march  nortii- 
ward,  let  us  consider  events  on  the  sea-board,  in  1864,  and  the  beginning  of 
1865,  which  had  direct  and  indirect  connection  with  his  campaign. 

First,  let  us  turn  back  to  the  early  part  of  1864.  We  have  seen  how- 
Fort  Sumter  and  the  city  of  Charleston  seemed  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  Gen- 
eral Gillrnore,  at  the  close  of  1863,  and  yet  how  the  award  of  their  capture 
was  withheld  by  the  unwillingness  of  Admiral  Dahlgren  to  expose  his  fleet 
to  destruction,  by  running  into  the  harbor  among  torpedoes.'  Seeing  no 
prospect  of  active  operations  against  Charleston,  for  some  time,  Gillmore 
determined  to  send  a  part  of  his  force  on  an  expedition  into  Florida.  He  had 
been  infonned,  by  refugees,  that  Union  sentirnents  predominated  there,  and 
that  the  i)eople,  generally,  tired  of  the  war,  were  ready  for  amnesty  and 
restoration  to  the  Union.  This  alleged  fiict  was  communicated  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  commissioned  John  Hay,  one  of  his  private  secreta- 

*  .Ian.  13,     j.jgg^  j^g  ixiajor,  and  sent  him  *  to  Hilton  Head,  to  join  the  proposed 

expedition,  as  the  representative  of  the  Executive,  to  act  in  a 
civil  capacity  should  circumstances  require. 

Gillmore  placed  '  the  expedition  under  the  command  of  G«i- 
ei-al  Truman  Seymour.     It  was  embarked'  at  Hilton   Head,  on 

*  Feb. «.      twenty  steamers  and  eight  schooners,  and  went  down  the  coast 

under  convoy  of  the  gun-boat  JVorwich.  It  entered  the  St 
John's  River  the  next  day,  and  arrived  at  Jacksonville  at  5  o'clock  that 
afternoon.''  The  troops  were  landed  without  other  resistance 
than  a  few  shots  from  a  Confederate  force  there,  which  tamed 
and  fled  before  a  company  of  colored  troops  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  Jack- 
sonville was  in  ruins,  and  only  a  few  families,  composed  mostly  of  women 
and  children,  remained. 

Seymour,  pursuant  to  instructions,  immediately  marched'  from  Jackson- 
ville to  Baldwin,  in  the  interior,  at  the  junction  of  the  railway 
leading  from  the  former  place  with  one  fi"om  Femandina.  The 
army  moved  in  three  columns,  under  the  respective  commands  of  Colonels 
C.  C.  Barton  of  the  Forty-eighth  New  York,  J.  R.  Hawley  of  the  Seventh 
Connecticut,  and  Guy  V.  Henry  of  the  Fortieth  Massachusetts.  The  latt«r 
led  the  cavalry,  and  was  in  the  advance.  It  was  known  that  General  Joseph 
Finnegan'  was  in  command  of  the  Confederates  in  that  region,  but  their  num- 
ber and  strength  were  not  exactly  computed ;  so  the  army  moved  cantiously. 
It  was  soon  ascertained  that  Finnegan  was  encamped  a  dozen  miles  from 
Jacksonville,  and  it  was  determined  to  surprise  him.  That  duty  was  assigned 
to  Henry,  who  moved  on  with  his  horsemen,  a  hoi-se  battery,  and  the  Fortieth 

130.  Toluina  I.),  now  offered  an  Intnxluctory  pmjer,  and  pronounced  a  blessing  on  the  old  fla^.  Dr.  B.  SL  Starx 
of  Brooklyn,  reuil  fielections  from  the  Psalms.  Then  Oenoral  Townscnd,  Assistant  AdjntaDt-General  of  tht 
United  States,  read  Major  Anderson's  disp.atch  of  April  18,  1S61,  annonncin^tbcfaliof  Samter.  This  w&s  foil«nd 
by  the  appearance  of  the  faithful  Sergeant  Hart  (see  page  1Q3,  volnme  I,),  with  a  new  moil-bas,  containing  Iht 
precions  ol<l  flag.  It  was  attached  to  the  halliards,  when  General  Anderson,  after  a  brief  and  tonchinr  adAM^ 
hoisted  it  to  the  peak  of  the  flag-sutf,  amid  loud  hnzza\  which  were  followed  by  singing  7^  Si<ir-Spnm§lad 
Banner.  Then  six  guns  on  the  fort  opened  their  loud  voices,  and  were  responded  to  by  the  guns  tnm  all  tW 
batteries  around,  which  Cook  part  in  the  bomtiardment  of  the  fort  in  1S61.  When  all  became  silent,  tbe  Ber. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  chosen  orator  for  the  occasion,  prononnced  an  eloquent  addre«a»  A  beDedicdoa 
closed  the  C(-remonies ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Fort  Sumter  was  formally  ^  repossessed  *'  by  the  GoTcntDieat. 
'  See  jMste  194. 

*  Joseph  Finnegan  was  a  resident  of  Jackson,  and  was  President  of  the  Florida  Seceaaioii  ConveatiaB, to 
1841..— See  notice  of  Yuiee's  letter  to  him,  on  page  164,  volume  L 
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Ikfassachusetts,  while  the  infantry  bivoaacked.      He  passed  along  a  road, 

throagh  a  dark  pine  forest,  in  Uie  direction  of  Baldwin,  and  soon  enooantered 

pickets.     He  evaded  a  cavalry  force,  and  at  midnight  dashed  unexpectedly 

into  "  Camp  Finnegan,"  guarded  by  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.     He 

captured  four  cannon  and  a  large  amount  of  commissary  stores, 

and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  *  poshed  on  toward  Baldwin.      *  *'•*•  '• 

He  reached  that  hamlet  at  seven,  and  there  captured  another  gun, 

three  cars,  much  cotton,  rice  and  provisions,  and  munitions  of  war,  valued  at 

lialf  a  million  dollars.    That  evening  Greneral  Gillmore,  who  had  followed  the 

expedition,  accompanied  by  Seyraonr,  arrived  at  Baldwin. 

Henry  had  pushed  on  beyond  Baldwin,  and  at  the  sonth  fork  of  the  St. 
Mary's  River,  five  miles  from  the  railway  junction,  he  had  a  sharp  skirmish, 
and  drove  the  Confederates,  but  with  a  loss  to  himself  of  seventeen  men. 
He  reached  Sanderson,  forty  miles  from  Jacksonville,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  where  he  captured  and  destroyed  much  property ;  and,  pushing  on, 
he  was  almost  to  Alligator  or  Lake  City,  nearly  half  way  to  Tallahassee,  firem 
the  coast,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Then  he  rested  until 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon,*  when  he  found  Finnegan  so  strongly 
poste<l  across  his  path,  that  he  thought  it  prudent- to  fall  back  about  five 
miles.  There  he  halted  in  a  drenching  rain,  and  telegraphed  to  Seymour,  then 
at  Sanderson,  for  food  and  orders.  He  was  afterward  informed  that  Finnegan, 
with  three  thousand  men,  fell  back  to  Lake  City  and  beyond,  that  night. 

Gillmore  did  not  tarry  at  Baldwin,  but  returned  to  Hilton  Head,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  16th,'  with  the  understanding  that  Seymour 
was  not  to  attempt  a  further  penetration  of  Florida.  And  such  *  ""^ 
was  the  latter's  intention  when  Gillmore  left ;  and  on  the  12th  he  telegraphed 
to  his  superior  that  he  had  ordered  Henry  to  fall  back  to  Sanderson.  To 
this  Gillmore  replied,  "  I  want  your  command  at  and  bey/>nd  Baldwin  con- 
centrated at  Baldwin  without  delay."  Seymour  demurred,  alleging  that  to 
leave  the  sonth  fi)rk  of  the  St.  Mary's  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
advance  again. 

Deceived  by  the  assertion  that  Finnegan  had  fallen  back  from  Lake  City, 
and  acting  npon  his  strong  impulse  to  accomplish  the  work  for  which  he  had 
been  sent,  Seymour  took  the  responsibility  of  advancing,  and  put  his  troops 
in  motion  toward  the  Suwanee  liiver.    At  the  same  time  he  telegraphed' 
the  &et  to  Gillmore,  and  .asked  him  to  haye  an  iron-clad  vessel     <-  ^ ',, 
make  a  demonstration  against  Savannah,  to  prevent  the  Confeder- 
ates in  Georgia  from  re-enforcing  Finnegan..    Gillmore  was  astonished;  and 
he  was  not  a  little  alarmed,  because  of  the  seeming  danger  to  which  Seymour 
would  expose  his  six  thousand  troops  to  attack  from  an  overwhelming  force 
that  might  be  quickly  concentrated  upon  him,  by  railway,  fWmx  Oeoi^ia  and 
Alabama.     He  sent  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  but  it  was  too  late,  for  Seymour, 
on  the  day  of  its  arrival,'  had  advanced,  and  fallen  into  most   • 
serious  trouble  near  Olostee  Station. 

Sejrmour  had  pressed  forward,  that  morning,  from  Barber's  Station,  at 
the  south  fork  of  the  St.  Mary's,  with  his  whole  force,  moving  along  the  dirt 
road  that  ran  generally  parallel  with  the  railway.  He  marched  in  three 
columns.  Haw  ley's  brigade  fiurming  the  left.  Colonel  Barton's  the  center,  and 
Colonel  Scamman's  regimeat  the  exU«me  right.     Colonel  Montgomery's 
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negro  brigade  was  ia  the  rear.  The  armj  niimbered  about  fire  thoasaad 
men,  and  had  eight  days'  rations.  Nothing  of  interest  occurred  until  aboat 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  head  of  the  column,  after  a  wearj 
march  of  sixteen  miles,  reached  a  point  on  the  railway,  two  or  three  miles 
east  of  Olustee  Station,  where  that  road  passed  through  a  broad  cypress 
swamp,  and  the  dirt  road,  turning  at  a  right«ngle,  made  a  circuit  to  avoid 
it.  Thei-e  Finnegan  had  disposed  his  men  in  ambush,  under  cover  of  the 
pwftmp  and  a  heavy  pine  forest,  one  flank  resting  on  the  latter,  and  the  other 
on  Ocean  Pond.  Into  this  net  Seymour's  wearied  van  marched  at  the  hour 
above  named,  and  were'  at  close  quarters  with  the  enemy  before  they  had 
any  suspicions  of  his  presence. 

That  critical  situation  demanded  prompt  and  skillful  action.  Colonel 
Henry's  cavalry,  with  Stevens's  battalion  and  Hawley's  Seventh  Connecticot 
were  in  the  advance,  and  drew  the  first  fire.  It  was  an  eccentric  one,  and 
very  destructive.  Finding  his  men  falling  rapidly,  Hawley  ordered  up  the 
Seventh  New  Hampshire,  Colonel  Abbott,  to  its  support,  and  the  batteries 
of  Hamilton,  Elder,  and  Langdon  moved  into  action.  The  Nationals  had 
sixteen  guns ;  the  Confederates  had  only  four  left.  Unfortunately,  the  for- 
mer were  placed  so  close  up  to  the  concealed  foe,  that  the  shai-p-shooters  of 
the  latter  easily  shot  the  artillerists  and  artUlery  horses.  Hamilton's  battery 
went  into  the  fight  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  Confederate 
front,  and,  in  the  space  of  twenty  minutes,  forty  of  its  fifty  horses  were 
slain,  and  forty-five  o£  its  eighty-two  men  were  disabled.  Then  the  remain- 
der fell  back,  leaving  two  of  their  four  guns  behind  them. 

The  fight  raged  furiously,  and  Seymour  was  seen  everywhere,  at  points 
of  greatest  peril,  directing  it  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals.  The  Seventh 
New  Hampshire  was  soon  losiiig  so  heavily,  thai  Hawley  ordered  up. the 
Eighth  United  States  nogro  i-egiment.  Colonel  Fribley,  to  its  support.  That 
regiment  had  never  been  under  fire.  Its  fortitude  was  remarkable.  For 
nearly  two  hours  it  held  its  position  in  front,  and  lost  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  with  its  commander  mortally  wounded.  Then  Colwiel  Barton  led 
his  brigade  (Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth,  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth 
New  York)  into  the  hottest  of  the  fight  It  suffered  dreadftilly,  but  fought 
on  gallantly.  Finally,  Colonel  Montgomery  went  into  the  battle  with  his 
negro  brigade  (Fifty-fourth  Massachosetts  and  First  North  Carolina),  just 
in  time  to  check  a  Confederate  charge.  But  they  were  soon  overpowered 
and  driven  back,  the  North  Carolina  regiment  leaving  its  colonel,  lieatenant- 
oolonel,  major,  and  adjutant,  dead  on  the  field.  This  interference  with  the 
Confederate  charge,  saved  the  Nationals  from  total  rout,  for  Seymour  took 
advantage  of  it,  to  readjust  his  forces.  Then,  giving  bis  foe  fonr  volleys  of 
grape-shot  fVom  his  batteries,  he  ordered  a  retreat  at  about  four  o'clock  It 
was  performed  in  good  order,  covered  by  the  Seventh  Conneoticat.  There 
was  no  eflfectiTe  pursuit.  Seymour  carried  away  about  a  thousand  of  his 
wounded,  and  left  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  the. field,  besides  many 
dead  and  dying.  The  estimated  loss  to  the  Nationals,  in  this  expedition, 
was  about  two  thousand  men,  and  provisions  and  stores  burnt,  to  prevent 
them  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  valued  at  one  million  dot- 
lara  at  least.  The  Confederate  loss  was  abont  one  thousand  men,  and  sevenl 
gvns.    The  National  troops  retreated  to  JaoksotrviOe,  and  then  retomed  to 
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Hilton  Head,  with  the  impression  that  active  loyalt/  in  Florida  was  a  myth. 
Nothing  of  importance,  bearing  upon  the  great  conflict,  occurred  in  that 
State  from  Tub  Battle  of  Olustsb,  until  the  end  of  the  war.' 

Very  little-occurred  in  South  Carolina  during  the  year  1864  that  aflected 
the  final  result  of  the  struggle.  All  through  the  year,  there  was  occasional 
shelling  of  Charleston,  at  long  range,  from  Morris  Island,  with  very  little 
effect.  In  May  and  June,  as  we  have  observed,  Gillmore  was  on  the  James 
River,  and  all  was  quiet  around  Charleston.  At  the  beginning  of  July, 
the  four  brigades  of  Burney,  Saxton,  Hatch,  and.  Schimmelfennig,  we^e  con- 
centrated on  John's  Island,  and,  with  a  gun-boat  on  the  North  Edisto,  made 
some,  demonstrations  against  Confederate  wOrks  there,  but  with  no  advantit- 
geous  result.  The  Twenty-sixth  United  States  negro  troops.  Colonel  Silliman, 
were  sent  to  take  a  Confederate  battery,  three  miles  northwest  of  Legard- 
ville.  Tlieyliad  no  cannon,  and  were  only  six  hundred  strong.  They  made 
five  desperate  charges,  and  lost  ninety-seven  men  killed  and  wounded.  They 
were  driven  off,  with  the  loss  of  their  commander,  prostrated  by  sUn-stroke. 
This  was  called  the  Battle  of  Bloodt  Bbidge..  The  object  of  the  expedition 
does  not  clearly  appear.  After  that,  all  was  quiet  until  Foster  moved,  in 
anticipation  of  the  approach  of  Sherman  to  the  borders  of  the  sea.* 

In  North  Carolina  there  were  some  stirring  and  important  events  in  1864, 
particularly  at  the  close  of  the  year.  After  the  twelve  thousand  veteran 
troops  were  taken  from  Foster  and  sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Soiith,* 
the  National  force  in  that  State  was  light ;  and,  in  February,  General  Pick- 
ett, commanding  the  Confederate  troops  in  that  section,  made  an  effort  to 
capture  New  Berne.  On  the  17th,'  he  attacked  an  outpost,  at  . 
Bachelor's  Creek,  eight  miles  above  New  Berne,  held  by  the  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-second  New  York.  It  was  captured,  with  one  hundred 
men,  when  Pickett  advanced  on  New  Berne.  Then,  a  part  of  his  force,  under 
Colonel  "Wood,  went  in  small  boats  and  boarded  the  gun-boat  Underwrite/^ 
lying  near  the  wharf,  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  from  three  bat- 
teries. Before  the  captors  could  get  up  her  steam  and  move  off,  these  bat- 
teries opened  upon  her,  when  the  Confederates,  seeing  no  chance  to  secure 
her,  set  her  on  fire  and  abandoned  her.  Pickett  soon  aft«rward  withdrew, 
without  attacking  the  defenses  of  New  Berne,  and  claimed  a  victory,  inas- 
much, he  said,  as  he  had  killed  and  wounded  one  hundi'ed  of  the  Nationals, 
made  two  hundred  and  eighty  of  them  prisoners,  captured  two  guns  and  three 
hundred  small-arms,  and  destroyed  a  fine  gun-boat  of  eight  hundred  horse- 
power, mounting  four  heavy  guns.  His  own  loss,  he  said,  was  only  thirty- 
five  killed  and  wounded. 

A  little  later  in  the  year,  Plymouth,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke 
River,  in  North  Carolina,  was  attacked  by  about  seven  thousand  Confedr 

>  I>ar)n|;*the  winUr,  estenslre  salt  works  belonging  to  the  Confedentet,  on  Weat  Bay  and  Lake  OooK  T*!- 
ned  at  (8.000,000,  were  destroyed  bjr  order*  of  Admiral  Batley.  In  May,  there  was  a  gsthrrtng  at  Jackson, 
called  the  "State  ConTentlon  of  Unionists  of  Florida,"  and  these  appointed  six  delegate*  to  tha  BepuMleeA 
Convention  in  Baltimore ;  but  the  ol^r  amounted  to  notblng  eff^tiTCb  At  mldsnnuner.  Oeneral  BIraejriDOTed 
«at  from  jraeksonrille,  by  order  of  Oenenil  Foster,  to  OalLihan  Station,  on  the  Fi-mandiaa  rail- 
way,' bnmlog  bridge*  and  other  pnperty.  Other  raid*  oeenrM4,  here  and  there,  in  the-  dtr««-  •  Joly  tO. 
tlon  of  the  8t  Mary's ;  and,  for  a  time,  Baldwin,  and  two  or  three  other  placea,  were  held  by 

Kadonal  troops.   There  were  sklrmlshe*  without  dedslre  results ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  nelth<.r  party  had 
(*ln«d  or  l«*t  mneh, 

>  See  Bote  1,  iwge  «1&  *  Sea  p^flSi. 
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erates  under  General  R.  F.  Hoke.  These  consisted  of  tbree  infantrj  brij- 
sdes,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  seven  batteries.  The  post  was  fiurty  forti- 
fied, and  was  held  by  General  H.  W.  Wessells,  with  the  Eighty-fifth  New 
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York,  One  Hundred  and  First,  and  One  Hundred  and  Third  Pennsylvanis, 
Sixteenth  Connecticut,  and  six  companies  from  other  regiments ;  nuraberii:^ 
in  all,  about  twenty-four  hundred  men.  In  the  river,  in  front  of  the  town, 
were  the  gun-boats  Southfield,  Miami,  and  BombsheB.  A  short  distanc* 
up  the  river  was  an  out-post  called  Fort  Warren. 

Hoke  approached  Plymouth  so  secretly,  that  he  was  within  two  miles  of 
Fort  Warren  before  Wessells  was  apprised  of  his  proximity.     That  oat^t 

was  first  assailed,'  and  in  the  attack,  the  Confederates  were  »s- 
*  ^Mt*^'    *i**«<i  ^y  ^^^  ra™  Albematie,  Captain  Cooke,  a  formidable  armored 

vessel,  which  came  down  from  the  Roanoke  River.  The  gun- 
boat Bombshell  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  post,  but  was  soon  disabled 
and  captured.  The  garrison  continued  the  struggle  vigorously,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  Hoke  opened  fire  on  Fort  Wessells,  a  mile  nearer  the  town.  His 
troops,  in  heavy  force,  made  charge  after  charge,  but  were  continually  buried 
back  with  severe  loss.  The  superior  numbers  of  the  Confederates  gave  them 
great  advantages,  and  they  soon  invested  the  fort  so  closely  with  swarming 
infantry,  that  it  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

Plymouth  was  now  closely  besieged.  Hoke  pressed  it  heavily  for  a  day 
or  two,  when  the  AlbemaTier&n  by  Fort  Warren,  and  fell  upon  the  unarmored 
gun-boats,  Southfield  (Lieutenant  French),  and  Miami  (Lieutenant-com- 
manding Flusser),  with  great  fury.  Each  carried  eight  guns,  but  they  could 
do  little  against  the  formidable  ram  in  such  close  quarters.  It  first  struck 
and  sunk  the  Southfield,  and  then  turning  upon  the  Miami,  drove  her  down 
the  river,  after  killing  her  commander  and  disabling  many  of  her  crew. 
Then  the  Albemarle  turned  her  32-pounder  rifled  guns  upon  the  town,  and 
shelled  it  with  serious  effect. 

On  the  following  day*  Hoke  pushed  his  batteries  to  within  an  avenge 

distance  of  eleven  hundred  yards  of  the  town,  and  with  these 

he  made  a  general  assault.  General  Ransom  led  a  brigade  to 
the  attack  on  the  right,  and  Hoke  conducted,  in  person,  two  brigades  is 
the  assault  on  the  left.     The  defense  was  obstinate.    The  assault  was  equallr 
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so.  The  Oonfederates,  vith  the  greatest  braverj,  pressed  np  in  the  face  o£a 
maideroas  fire,  and,  by  desperate  work,  carried  the  two  outer  redoabts,  which 
mounted  eight  gnns,  and  made  prisoners  of  their  garrisons.  Then  the  victors 
dashed  forward  to  the  town,  and  soon  carried  it.  Meanwhile,  Fort  Williams 
was  making  terrible  lanes  in  the  ranks  of  the  assailants  with  grape  and 
canister  shot.  It,  too,  was  soon  so  closely  enveloped  and  enfiladed,  that  it 
was  compelled  to  surrender.  Thus  ended  The  Battlb  of  Plymouth,  when 
the  post,  about  sixteen  hundred  effective  men,  twenty-five  cannon,  two  thou- 
sand small-arms,  and  valuable  stores  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Confed- 
erates. The  Union  loss  in  the  siege  was  about  one  hundred  men.  The  Con- 
federate loss  was  about  six  hundred.  The  fall  of  Plymouth  was  a  signal  for 
the  evacuation  of  Little  Washington,  at  the  head  of  Pamlico 
Soaud,  then  held  by  General  Palmer,  for  it  was  untenable.  This 
was  done  on  the  28th,*  when  some  of  the  lawless  soldiery  dishonored  them- 
selves and  their  flag  by  plundering  and  burning  some  buildings. 

From  Plymouth,  Hoke  went  to  New  Berne  and  demanded  its  surrender; 
and,  on  being  refused,  he  began  its  siege.  The  Captain  of  the  Albemarle, 
elated  by  his  exploits  at  Plymouth,  felt  confident  tha);  his  vessel  could  navi- 
^te  the-  broader  waters,  and  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  assbtance  of 
Hoke,  when  he  was  drawn  into  a  severe  and  disastrous  fight  with  the  Sa»- 
scunu.  This  was  one  of  Captain  Melancthon  Smith's  blockading  squadron 
in  Albemarle  Sound,  of  which  the  principal  vessels  were  the  Mattaheaaett, 
Miami,  Sas$aeus,  Wyahuing,  and  Wldtehead.  The  Commodore  HuU 
and  Ceres  were  picket-boats. 

•  The  squadron  lay  off  the  month  of  the  Roanoke  River,  and  early  in  May, 
the  picket-boats  were  directed  to  decoy  the  ram  from  under  the  batteries  at 
Plymouth.     They  did  so,  and  on  the  5th '  the  Albemarle  came 
bearing  down  upon  the  squadron  with  the  captive  BombaheM,  just  *^° 

put  into  the  Confederate  service,  and  the  river  steamer  Cotton  Plant,  with  two 
hundred  sharp-shooters.  The  latter  soon  put  back.  The  ram  and  its  tender 
pufthed  on,  and  first  encountered  the  Saaaaeua.  The  latter,  with  the  other 
steamers,  more  agile  than  the  ram,  played  around  it  in  search  of  its  most 
vulnerable  point,  and  in  doing  so  the  Scusacus  gave  the  Bombshell  a  broad- 
side which  caused  her  to  sorrender  and  keep  quiet. 

The  Albemarle  was  heavily  armed  with  Brooks  and  Whitworth  guns. 
After  a  brief  cannonade,  the  Saaaaeua,  Lieutenant-Commander  F.  A.  Roe, 
moving  with  fiiU  force,  struck  the  monster  a  blow  which  pushed  it  partly 
under  water,  and  nearly  sunk  it.  When  it  recovered  from  the  shock,  the 
two  vessels  exchanged  100-pound  shots  at  a  distance  of  a  few  paces.  Most  of 
the  bolts  of  the  Saaaaeua  glanced  from  the  mailed  sides  of  her  antagonist  like 
hail  from  granite,  bat  three  of  them  entered  one  of  its  ports  with  destruct- 
ive effect,  at  the  moment  that  the  Albemarle  sent  a  100-pound  Brooks  bolt 
through  one  of  the  boilers  of  the  Saaaaeua.  In  its  passage  it  killed  three 
men  and  wounded  six.  The  vessel  was  filled  with  scalding  steam,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  was  unmanageable.  When  the  smoke  and  vapor  passed  away, 
the  crippled  Albemarle  was  seen  moving  off  in  the  direction  of  Plymouth, 
firing  as  she  fled.  The  Saaaaeua  slowly  followed,  and  finally  stopped  for  want 
of  steam.  The  Mattaheaaett  and  Wyaluaing  engaged  in  the  struggle,  but 
the  ram  escaped.    The  victory  was  won  by  the  Nationals,  and  their  chief 
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DESTRUCTION   OF  THE  ALBEMARLE 


•  October  «7, 

isei. 


trophy  was  the  reoapturod  Bombshdl,  with  her  valuable  guns.  Hoke  waited 
in  vaiu  for  the  Albemarle  to  help  him  iu  the  siege  of  New  Berne.  He  toon 
afterward  abandoned  that  siege  in  response  to  a  call  to  hasten  to  the  defieoM 
of  Richmond,  then  seriously  threatened  by  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  James.' 

For  severjil  months  afler  this  there  was  quiet  in  Albemarle  Sound^  and 
all  along  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.*  The  conquests  made  by  Bunuide, 
in  1862,  had  been  in  some  degree  recovered  by  the  Confederates,  and  very 
little  remained  to  the  Nationals  excepting  lioauoke  Island  and  New  Berne. 
The  Albemarle  was  a  bugbear  to  the  blockading  vessels;  and  finally, 
late  in  October,  Lieateiiaut  William  B.  Cushing,  one  of  the  most  daiing  of 

the  young  officers  of  the  navy,  un- 
dertook to  destroy  it.  It  was  then 
lying  at  a  wharf  at  Plymouth,  be- 
hind a  barricade  of  logs  thirty  feet 
in  width.  A  small  steam  launch, 
equipped  as  a  torpedo  boat,  wat 
placed  in  Cushing'a  charge,  and  on 
a  dark  night*  he  moved, 
iu  her,  toward  Plymoath, 
with  a  crew  of  thirteen, 
officers  and  men,  part  of  whom  had 
voluDteered  for  the  service.  The 
launch  had  a  cutter  of  the  Sham- 
rock in  tow.  They  passed  the  South- 
field,  and  were  withia  twenty  yardt 
of  the  i-am,  before  the  pickets  of  the 
latter  discovered  the  danger,  wboi 
they  sprang  their  rattles,  rang  the  bell,  hailed,  and  commenced  firing  at  the 
same  instant.  Cushing  cast  off  the  catter,  and  ordered  its  commander  to 
board  the  Southfield,  while  he  proceeded  in  his  torpedo  boat,  in  the  face  of 
a  severe  fire  of  musketry,  to  attack  the  Albemcwle.  He  drove  his  launch  far 
into  the  barricade  of  logs,  its  bow  resting  on  them.  Then  the  torpedo  boom 
was  lowered,  and  driven  directly  under  the  overhang  of  the  Albemarle,  and 
the  mine  was  exploded  at  the  moment  when  one  of  the  guns  of  the  ram 
Iturled  a  heavy  bolt  that  went  crashing  through  and  destroying  the  launch. 
The  Confederates  kept  up  i  fire  at  fifteen  feet  range,  and  called  upon  Cadk- 
ing  to  surrender.  He  refused,  and  ordered  Ids  men  to  save  themselves  as 
they  might.  The  hero,  with  the  others,  lea])ed  into  the  water,  in  the  gloom, 
and  swam  to  the  middle  of  the  stream  without  being  hit  by  the  Confederate 
shot.  But  the  most  of  the  party  were  captured  or  drowned.  Only  one, 
beudes  Cushing,  escaped.  The  latter  managed  to  reach  the  shore,  and  just 
at  daylight,  almost  exhausted,  he  crept  into  a  swamp,  where  he  was  found 
and  kindly  cared  for  by  negroes.     He  sent  one  of  these  to  ascertain  the  iate 


•  I  -pi^j 


wiiUAJi  B.  ctrsnnio. 


>  See  cbapter  XIII. 

*  There  were  aome  rmldi  th*t  diitarbed  Uie  pecce  of  fb«  OnoMemtM  In  that  ngkm  iorinit  Uie  muimit. 
One  of  the  mnu  formldablr  nf  tbne  «t«  made  hj  Qenersl  Wild,  from  Koanoke  Ulud,  wttlt  aome  cokirad  trait. 

They  penntrntcd  inti>  Cnmden  Connty  well  up  towarvl  th«*  I>l»ma1  Swamp,  and  after  destro/lnx  ranch  fn^  u4 
«ahurpraper;y,ri*tUi*n(Ml  MTiiU  Uitiu^borBetaad  cattlv.andabout  tweDtj-OrjhimdredataTee.  Wild  leat  Uuri«ta 
men. 
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of  the  Albemarle,  and  learned,  with  joy,  that  she  was  a  hopeless  i-uin,  and  had 
settled  down  upon  the  mud  at  the  wharf.  Ou  the  following  night  Gushing 
captui'cd  a  skiff  belong- 
ing to  a  Confederate 
picket,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  was  ou  board 
the  ValUy  City,  a  guu- 
boat  in  the  offing. 
Plymoutii  was  retaken 
a  few  days 

•October  81, 


aftei-ward,'        ^^^ 

by  a  squad-  ^  ,^„  ^„,^^,^. 

ron  under  Commodore 

Macomb,  with  some  prisoners  and  valuable  Etores,  and  the  National  flag 

was  unfurled  over  the  sunken  Albemarle.     The  Confederate  soldiers  of  that 

region  were  then  mostly  in  Virginia,  for  the  defense  of  Petersburg  against 

the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Events  of  far  greater  importance  occurred  oa  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina soon  after  this,  which  had  a  direct  connection  with  and  bearing  upon 
Sherman's  march  through  the  Carolinas.  These  were  the  finally  successful 
efforts  of  the  Gowernment  to  close  the  port  of  Wilmington,  on  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  against  blockade-ruuuers,  and  to  possess  that  port  and  town.  We 
have  observed  that  the  Government  had  determined  to  close  the  harbors  of 
Wilmington  and  Mobile,  against  those  foreign  violators  of  law.'  When 
Far/agut  had  effectually  sealed  the  latter,'  the  attention  of  the  Govemment, 
and  especially  of  the  Nayy  Department,  was  turned  toward  Wilmington, 
where  blockade-runners  continually  evaded  the  vigilance  and  defied  the 
power  of  the  watchers  off  the  entrances  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  For  their 
protection,  and  to  prevent  National  vessels  entering  that  stream,  forts  and 
batteries  were  erected  at  its  mouth,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  almost  thirty 
miles  below  the  city  of  Wilmington.* 

Foiled  in  its  efforts  to  absolutely  close  that  port,  the.  Govemment  con- 
sidered plans  for  capturing  and  holding  the  city.  Among  others  was 
one  submitted  by  Frederic  Kidder,  a  citizen  of  Boston,  who  had  for  many 
years  held  intimate  commercial  and  social  relations  with  Wilmington,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  coast  far  around  it.  He  had  found 
means  of  communication  with  Wilmington  during  the  war;  and  so  early  as 
the  beginning  of  1864,  he  laid  his  plan  before  General  Bumside,  then  recruit- 
ing men  in  New  York  and  New  England  to  fill  up  his  (Ninth)  corjjs.     Bum- 

1  This  Is  tVom  a  photnffnph  uken  irhen  the  flag  was  nUsed  OTer  the  TeaseL  '  See  pa^:*  489. 

*  See  ps^e  444. 

*  These  defenses  consisted  of  Fort  Fisher,  on  Fedeml  Poliit,  •  formldabla  work,  deaeribed  elaewhere.  It 
movBted  twenty  .six  guns,  twenty  of  which  were  In  positton  to  sweep  the  narrow  sandy  ea^te  on  which  It  stood.  * 
Hearer  the  end  uf  Federal  Point  waa  Moond  Battery,  an  artlfldal  hill  of  sand,  about  4<ly  feet  In  hrigbt.  on  which 
two  heavy  culainbkuU  were  moiuited.  Between  Fort  Flaber  and  Mnnnd  Battery,  and  oonnecttiigr  them,  was  a 
Uneof  Intrenchmenls,  on  which  were  mounted  sixteen  guns.  These  ran  parallel  with  the  beaeh.  Bock  of  these, 
and  running  acnna  to  the  Cape  Fear  Blver,  was  a  line  of  rlfle-plta.  On  the  shore  of  the  Gape  Fear,  acroea  fh>m 
Hoond  Battery,  waa  another  aand-bill,  thirty  feet  in  heif ht,  with  foar  cannon  npon  It,  named  Itattrry  Buchanan. 
These  constltnled  the  defensea  fin  Federal  Point,  and  commanded  the  entrance  to  tho  Cape  Fear,  by  New  Inlet. 
Abeot  seren  miles  aoaibwest  from  Fort  Fisher,  at  Bmlthrllle,  on  tho  old  entrance  to  the  Cape  Foar,  was  Ff«< 
Johnson ;  and  abont  a  mllo  soath  of  tlutt  woric  was  Fort  Oaswall.  Tha  latter  and  Fort  flaber  wcrs  Iha  principal 
works.   On  SialtVa  Ishuid,  at  Baldheod  Point,  was  Bottary  Holmes. 
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side  was  bo  pleased  with  and  interested  in  the  plan,  that  he  went  witli  it  to 
Washington,  and  he  received  from  the  War  Department  ftill  penniaaon  to 
carry  it  out.'  He  collected  a  large  force  at  Annapolis  for  the  puqxwe,  ud 
was  nearly  ready  to  go  forward,  when  General  Grant  arranged  for  the  cam- 
paigns in  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  Bumsidxi  and  the  Ninth  Corps  irere 
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ordered  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.'    This  put  an  end  to  the  expedi- 
tion, and  postponed  the  capture  of  Wilmington. 

In  the  succeeding  summer,  when  preparations  were  begun  for  Famgnt'i 
attack  on  the  forts  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,*  similar  arrangementi 
were  made  for  reducing  the  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  Cape  Fear  Rirer. 


'  Mr.  Kidder'a  plan  wu  u  foUowa:  Wilmington  ia  thirty  milca  tram  tho  an,  by  ttar  Cape  Fear  Blnr,  bii 
only  about  tvelve  niilea  fhiixi  a  DaTt|»ble  Sound  eaat  of  It,  Into  vblofa,  from  tba  ocean,  waa  Ifaaoaboro'  lalct  wid 
taran  f««t  of  wat«r  at  high  tide.  It  waa  piupoaed  to  hare  a  fleet  of  flat  ateamani  raDdrsTaua  at  Bcaaibrt,  ttif  « 
alxty  milofi  up  the  coast,  on  which  to  put  12,000  armed  men,  uniler  an  energetic  commjinder.  These  vef*  takt 
aaddenly  landed  on  the  main,  at  Uaaonburo*  Inlet,  and  marcbi-d  directly  on  Wilmington.  It  wu  fcaovi  IM 
then  vera  no  defeases  beyond  two  milea  from  tba  beut  of  Wilmington  (and  they  not  rary  abnagX  ■••fl* 
the  force  coming  in  fW>m  the  aea.  It  waa  proposed  to  have  a  atrong  caralry  foroe  move  aimaltaaeoulj  friB 
Kew  Berne,  to  tear  np  tho  railway  bctireen  Wilmington  and  Qo1dsboro\  and,  If  poialble,  go  down  and  deili^ 
the  bridge  within  ten  mIlea  of  Wllmlngtoa.  Tbia  force  waa  to  oo-opetmts  lUly  with  tbmt  nurehiag  Aea  Ibaaa- 
boro'  Inlet.— Written  atatement  to  the  anthor,  by  Mr.  Kidder. 

In  the  summer  of  1S04  General  Graham  aabmltted  a  plan  for  captoring  Wilmington.  It  pfopoaedtahartt 
fares,  eoDsistlng  of  000  cavalry,  COO  Infantry,  and  a  afction  of  artillery,  go  oat  tnm  Sew  Berae,  u-  hm  >i«|at 
Banaeka,  and  strike  the  railway  between  Wtlmlngton  and  Ooklsboro',  while  two  picked  sqaadrona  of  anky. 
and  2,000  Infiintry  and  a  good  battery,  ahould  land  at  Sni-oirs  Ferry,  at  the  month  of  New  Slrer,  forty-cae  wSlt» 
tnm  Wilmington,  llila  fbree  ahonld  march  on  Wilmington,  while  another,  eompoaed  vt  ISM  iafeatiy,  eUt 
ten  piecea  of  artillery,  shonld  land  at  Maaonbora'  Inlet,  and  pnah  on  toward  the  city.  Thcae  Krenl  Mki 
would  BO  distract  and  divide  the  Confederates,  that  the  csptnre  of  the  city  might  be  an  eaay  matter.— Writtti 
statement  to  the  aiithor,  by  General  Graham. 

>  :rhe  Stw  IroiutdM  waa  a  very  powerftil  Teaael,  boUt  In  Philadelphia.  It  had  a  wooden  hall  eonndsU 
Iron  |>latea  fonr  Inches  In  thickneas.  She  had  eight  porta  on  each  ride,  and  carried  alzteei  11-lneh  Diklp* 
gana,  two  MO-poaader  Parrott  gnna,  and  four  M-poander  boat  howltxera.  Ear  aggiegaU  weight  af  P^*"* 
MMOO  poanda.  She  hid  two  horlaonul  engines,  and  waa  propelled  by  aaeraw.  8ha  waa  Analihad  wttk  m^ 
aad  waa  bark-rigged.  At  her  bow  waa  a  fonnidable  wraught-lroa  lau  or  beak.  She  int  weat  la  aa  h 
Aagnat.  18*1.  We  hare  already  met  her  ia  Oharleatoa  haibor  (aea  pegs  IM).  She  ftmght  fWt  Viifev  plkadf 
aad  uaharmed,  and  at  tiM  dose  of  the  war  aha  retanwd  to  the  Delaware,  wheaee  aha  Sial  set  hatk  Itan* 
waa  diamaatled,  and  left  to  repass  near  Lssgns  Island,  a  abort  dtataaes  bslow  PhilaMiiUa,  wWfs  iktwaiMit- 
doatally  aat  on  flra,  aad  waa  dsstioyad,  oa  Bonday,  ths  Itth  oTDsasaaber,  ISM, 
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So  early  as  August,  armored  and  nnarmored  gun-boats  began  to  gather  in 
Hampton  Roads;  and  in  October  full  fifty  waivressels  were  there,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Porter,  including  the  Neto  Ironsidet  and  several  moni- 
tors.    Meanwhile,  Governor  Andrew  had  been  to  Washington, 
and  laid  before  the  Government*  Mr.  Kidder's  plan,  which  was  **'j^'*'' 
again  approved.     That  gentleman  was  sent  for,  and  went  from 
the  National  Capital  to  Fortress  Monroe,  with  Admiral  Porter,  where  he  re- 
mained about  a  week.  He  had  an  interview  with  Lieutenant-General  Grant,  who 
approved  the  plan,  and  agreed  to  send,  for  the  purpose,  the  bulk  of  Sheridan's 
ai-my,  then  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.     The  movements  of  the  Confederates 
in  that-  region  prevented  the  execution  of  that  part  of  the  plan ;  and,  as  no 
cavalry  could  be  had  to  make  the  co-operating  movement  from  New  Berne 
"with  forces  at  Masonboro'  Inlet,  the  plan  was  again  abandoned,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a  direot  attack  upon 
Fort  Fisher  and  its  dependencies  at  the 
entrances  to  the  Cape  Fear.' 

Already  a  reconnoissance  of  Fort 
Fisher,  on  Federal  Point,  the  main  de- 
fense of  the  seaward  appfoach  to  Wil- 
mington, had  been  made,' 
by  means  of  the  blockading  p  "  '• 
squadron,  by  Generals  Godfrey  Weitzel 
smd  Charles  K.  Graham,  to  determine 
the  strength  of  that  work,  and  the  means 
necessary  to  carry  it.  Rumors  of  this 
reached  the  Confederates.  Then,  the 
gathering  of  a  naval  force  in  Hampton  , 
Roads  attracted  their  attention,  and  the 
discussion  of  its  meaning,  in  the  public 
prints,  pointed  so  certainly  to  an  expe- 
dition against  Wilmington,  that  the  Confederates  strengthened  Fort  Fisher, 
erected  new  works  in  its  support,  and  increased  the  garrison.  The  skilltnl 
engineer  and  commander.  General  W.  H.  C.  Whiting,  was  then  in  charge  of 
the  Confederates  in  that  region,  in  the  absence  of  Bragg.    This  caused  a 

>  Fort  Fiiher  wu  ao  earth-work  of  ao  Irre^Ior  quadrilaUiul  trace.   Th«  exterior  sides  voald  average  about 
SSd  yards.    Ita  northeaatem  Baltent,  whfeh  was  nearest  the  sea  (Indicated  In  the  accompanying  sketch,  where 


V.  IL  a  wiimMfK 


THa  LAIfD   AITD  B1CA  rKOim  OF  TOKt  nSBXR. 

the  Thlta  taH  the  shaded  part  of  the  picture  uf  the  Airt  divfcte),  approached  high-water  mark  within  abont  100 
TSida.  Vrom  tliat  salient,  across  the  bench  to  the  water,  waa  a  strong  stoekado  or  wooden  palisade,  indicated  In 
the  skfteb,  which  was  taken  IVnni  near  the  water.  The  land  ftice  of  the  f'>rt  oconpied  the  whole  width  of  the 
«ape  known  as  Federal  Point,  and,  exposed  to  an  enfilading  Are  from  the  ocean,  was  heavily  traversed,  by  which 
tb*  twenty  gnna  that  commanded  that  strip  of  land  were  well  guarded.  The  tops  of  these  traverses  were  ftilt 
itx  fwt  above  the  general  line  of  the  Interior  etvata,  and  aUkirded  bomb-proof  idMltera  fw  the  gairlsoa.  At  a 
rtlstaaoe,  as  seen  In  the  akateb,  they  bad  the  appearance  of  n  series  of  mounds.  The  slopes  of  the  parapet 
were  weU  seenred  by  mitah  soda.  The  quarters  of  the  men  were  wooden  shaatlea  They  were  Jnat  outside  of 
the  work,  and  to  the  north  of  it  All  along  the  land  fMnt  of  the  ftirt,  across  to  the  Cape  Fear  Klver,  was  a  stock- 
ade, and  on  the  beach,  aking  Its  sea-froot,  were  the  wrecks  of  seveial  bloekade-mnnen.  Many  torpedoes  were 
planted  In  (runt  of  the  ibrl.    - 
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postponement  of  the  expedition  until  the  latter  part  of  NoTember,  wben 
General  Grant  provided  six  thousand  five  hundred  troops  from  the  foron 
under  General  Butler,  to  oo-operate  with  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Porta. 
The  immediate  command  of  the  troops  was  ^ven  to  General  WeitzeL 
When  the  arrangements  were  all  agreed  upon,  after  Grant  and  Porter  had  a 

consultation  in  Hampton  Roads,  the  commanding  gei^ral  wm 
'^isM**'     informed*  that  General  Bragg  had  gone  to  Geor^a,  taking  vrith 

him  a  greater  portion  of  the  troops  at  and  around  Wilmington, 
to  operate  against  Sherman.  Grant  considered  it  important  to  strike  the 
blow  at  Fort  Fisher  during  Bragg's  absence,  and  he  gave  immediate  orden 
for  the  troops  and  transports  to  be  put  in  readiness  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  at 

soon  as  possible.     In  the  instructions  given  to  General  Butler,'  it 

was  stated  that  the  first  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  close  the 
port  of  Wilmington,  and  the  second  the  capture  of  that  city.  Butler  was 
instructed  to  debark  the  troops  on  the  main  land  between  the  Cape  Fetr 
River  and  the  sea,  north  of  the  north  entrance  (or  New  Inlet)  to  the  river. 
Should  the  landing  be  effected  whilst  the  enemy  still  held  Fort  Fisher,  and 
the  batteries  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  river,  the  troops  were  to  intrendi 
themselves,  and,  by  co-operating  with  the  navy,  effect  the  reduction  and  «]>■ 
ture  of  those  places,  when  the  navy  could  enter  the  river,  and  the  port  of  Wil- 
mington would  be  sealed.  General  Butler  was  further  instructed  that  "shoold 
the  troops  under  General  Weitzel  fail  to  effect  a  landing  at  or  near  Fort 
Fisher,  they  will  be  returned  to  the  armies  operating  agunst  Richmond, 
without  deUiy." ' 

General  Butler  had  read  of  the  destructive  effects,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, of  the  explosion  of  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowdrar,  in  England,  and  he 
suggested  that  a  similar  explosion,  on  board  of  a  vessel  run  close  under  Fort 
Fisher,  might  demolish  that  work,  or  at  least  so  paralyze  the  garrisoD,  that 
troops,  on  hand,  might  make  au  easy  conquest  of  the  place.  This  suj^estioo 
was  made  just  before  he  was  ordered  to  New  York,  to  keep  the  peace  there 
during  the  Presidential  election.  When  he  returned,  he  fonnd  that  the  sug- 
gestion had  been  considered,  that  the  powder  experiment  was  to  be  tried, 
and  that  preparations  for  it  were  a-making.*  These  caused  some  delay  in 
the  movements  of  the  navy,  and  the  expedition  was  not  ready  to  sail  hefoie 
the  13  th  of  December. 

Tlie  troops  destined  for  the  expedition  consisted  of  General  Ames's  divi- 
sion of  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps,  and  General  Paine's  division  of  the  Twenty- 

'  Ooneral  Orant's  Instructluns  to  Qen«nl  Bntl«r,  DraemWr  6, 1864. 

'  ltwupro|io»'<l  to  explode  a  lloallnginlnocaiiuilnlngb«t«r««ativoon<l  three  haadndtODt  at  papoate 
The  propoeltlon  was  eiibmitt«l  tu  exprrte,  and,  smon;  uthi'rs,  to  Cbtet-En^e^OcDCfalRichefd  DfitlMI,  *k> 
made  an  elaborate  report,  ihowing  that  experience  tangbt  the  ImpossiUlUy  ntvrrj  eerious  or  rxtenain  iaJaiT  t>- 
Ing  (lone  in  a  lateral  direction,  by  an  open-air  explosion  of  powder  (which  the  profiofled  operatlun  wonld  b^•^ 
•tantlally).  ezceptlnic  to  vertieal  objeota.  He  gave  a  deeerlptlon  of  the  form  and  poaltlon  at  Fort  lUtct.  sad  •!•■ 
of  Fort  Caswell,  at  the  mom  southern  or  old  entnuioo  to  the  Gape  Fear  Kiver,  whidi  It  vas  proposed  to  mat  tatte 
*ame  tnj,  and  cited  Bevoiallnstanceaofexploeionsln  Ihlsounntryandin  Enrope,  the  effecia of  wUdi  tappattd 
bis  opinion,  that  success  trunld  not  attend  the  experiment  there  pmposed  to  be  tried.  This  rrport  wassaboittsl 
to  the  War  Department  on  the  ISth  of  November,  ISOt.  Keports  were  also  nbmitted  by  other  experts.  aoMf 
them  .Captain  Henry  A.  Wise,  chief  of  the  Barcan  of  Ordnance,  who  gave  It  as  his  opinion  that  no  seriou  lin- 
age wonld  be  done  beyond  BOO  yards  lh>ra  the  point  <it  exploatoa.  A  ooBSultattan  of  tf^ 
'  Hot.  28.  experts  was  held,'  by  direction  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Ssry.  at  the  n* 
.  dence»fC;aptain  Wiae.  The  sabjaet  was  then  fully  diaeusaed,  and  it  vis  condoded  that  it  «• 
worth  while  to  try  the  experiment,  with  the  bop*  that  the  expioaian  might  eo  paralyio  tli*  gaiHsaa  tos** 
houn,  tliat  the  troops  might  land  and  take  posaeasinn,  and  so  close  the  harbor  of  Wilmiogtm. 
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fifth  (negro)  Corps.    Tbey  left  Bermnda  Hundred  on  transports,  on  the  8th . 
of  December,  and  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  the  next  morning,* 
when  General  Bntler  reported  to  Admiral  Porter  that  his  troops     '  ^^'' 
were  ready,  and  that  his  transports  were  coaled  and  watered  for 
only  ten  days.     Owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  great  torpedo  vessel,  the 
armed  fleet  was  not  ready  to  move.     Three  days  afterward,  the  admiral  said 
he  woald  sail  on  the  13th,  bnt  would  be  compelled  to  go  into  Beaufort  har- 
bor, on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  for  ammunition  for  his  monitors.     During 
the  three  days  that  the  army  waited  for  the  navy,  in  Hampton  Roads,  the 
weather  was  cold  and  blustering,  but  on  the  1 3th  it  was  serene. 

Fearing  that  a  knowledge,  or  at  least  a  well-grounded  suspicion,  of  the  des- 
tination of  the  armada  should  reach  the  enemy,  Butler  sent  the  transport  fleet 
up  the  Potomac,  to  Matthias  Point,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  and  during  the  day  they  were  in  full  view  of  the  Confederate  pickets 
and  scouts.  That  night  they  returned,  and  rendezvoused  under  the  lee  of 
Cape  Charles.  At  noon  on  Wednesday,  the  1 4th,  Butler  joined  them  in  his 
flag-ship,  the  JBa*  Deford,  off  Cape  Henry,  and  the  whole  fleet  put  to  sea. 
The  naval  fleet  had  then  been  gone  about  thirty-six  hours.' 

On  the  evening  of  the  loth,  the  transports,  with  the  troops,  arrived  at  the 
prescribed  rendezvous,  about  twenty-five  miles  at  sea,  east  of  Fort  Fisher. 
The  ocean  was  perfectly  calm,  and  remained  so  for  three  days,  while  the 
army  was  anxiously  waiting  for  the  navy ;  for  the  landing  of  troops  could 
.  have  been  easily  effected  in  that  smooth  water.  Eagerly  all  eyes  were 
turned  northward,  day  after  day,  but  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
the  18th,  when  a  strong  wind  was  coming  up  from  the  southeast,  and  the 
sea  was  covered  with  white  caps,  that  it  made  its  appearance.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  water  was  too  rough  for  troops  to  land,  and  the  attack  was 
postponed.  The  wind  increased  in  violence  the  next  day.  The  transports 
had  been  coaled  and  watered  for  only  ten  days.  That  time  had  now  been 
consumed  in  waiting  for  the  fleet  and  voyaging;  and,  by  the  advice  of  Admi- 
ral Porter,  the  transports  went  to  Beaufort,  seventy  miles  up  the  coast,  for 
coal  and  water.  They  made  that  harbor  just  in  time  to  avoid  the  severest 
portion  of  one  of  the  heaviest  gales  experienced  on  th.it  coast  in,  thirty  years. 
It  lasted  three  days. 

On  Friday,  the  23d,*  Butler  sent  Captain  Clark,  one  of  his  aids,  in  the 
armed  tus:  Chamberlain,  to  inform  Admiral  Porter  that  the  troOps 

,-,■,■<  1  .  •  y-ii     1        D«eemb«r. 

would  be  at  the  rendezvous  at  sunset  the  next  evening.  Cl!\rk 
turned  at  sunrise  on  Saturday  morning,  and  reported  that  Admiral  Porter 
had  determined  to  explode  the  powder-ship  at  one  o'clock  that  morning,  and 
begin  the  attack  without  waiting  for  the  troops.  Bntler  could  not  credit 
the  report,  because  the  presence  of  the  troops  would  be  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  with  the  powder-ship.     Bnt  it  was  true.     Soon  after 

■  Thltwu  Uieraoct  fonniiUble  nitnl  armamcDt  •▼er  pat  afloat  It  eonsistrd  vf  the  followlDg  Tewcla: 
MaherK  (a  river  er  i»j  •tcmmer),  the  flag-ehip;  Jfew  IrontU—,  Brooklyn,  Jfohtean,  Taeony,  Kntua*,  Una- 
ditto,  IhuvH,  Ptquct,  Tautte,  Maunut,  Pawtuut,  Ponioonie,  Nyaek,  TUondtnga,  SktHtnuloaK,  JmUaia, 
Potckalan,  Sutgvolkatma,  Waiailk,  Colorado,  Mimuoota,  VandtrHU,  Jfaetinatc,  Tutcuroru,  Victtlmre, 
at.  Jago  d«  Guba,  fort  Jaekaon,  Onceola,  Sa—arv.  Chtppeaa,  Maratanta,  £.  R.  Cuyltr,  Ithod*  Wand,  Hon- 
HetUo,  Alabama,  Xontgomtry,  Ktyttoiu  State,  (l»*tn  CUy,  lotco,  Arltt,  Bowquah,  WUdtnutt,  Cheroket, 
A.  D,  7a»ee,  Moeeattti.  Xaliu,  OeMyeftur^  Xmma,  LUUan,  Sanomond,  THdram  Shandy,  SrUamtta,  Got- 
tmor  BueUrngtam.  Smtmt,  MMadnoet,  Camomiewi,  Xahopae.    TnUl,  SS.    The  lut  fonr  wen  mnnlian,    - 
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Captain  Clark  left,  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  the  Louuiana  (the  name  of  the 
powder-vessel)  was  run  in,  under  the  direction  of  Commander  A.  C.  Rhind, 
of  the  navy,  in  'the  wake  of  a  blockade-runner,  and  anchored  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  northeastern  salient  of  Fort  Fisher.'     There,  at  two 

o'clock  in  the  morning,"  the  powder,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  ton? 
•Dec  24,     jj^  amount,  was  explod'ed,  but  without  any  sensible  effect  ujwn 

the  fort.'  A  little  more  than  ten  hours  afterward,  Porter  opene/1 
his  guns  upon  the  defenses  at  that  entrance  (New  Inlet)  to  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  consisting  of  Fort  Fisher  and  Mound  Battery,*     Brief  and  feeble 


HOUND    BATTERY.* 


responses  were  made  by  the  garrisons,  which  deceived  Porter  with  the  belief 
that  he  liad  disabled  them  all,  and  that  nothing  was  needed  to  make  the 

1  See  sketch  Id  note  1,  page  475. 

*  The  Louiniana  was  a  propeller  of  295  tons,  having  nn  iron  hull.  She  was  diecutsed  as  a  blocka<1r-niBHr, 
having  two  rakfng  smoke-stacks,  one  of  which  was  real,  the  other  was  a  sham.  It  being  desirable  lo  hare  Uw 
powder  above  the  water-line,  a  llg:ht  deck  was  built  for  the  purpose.  On  this  was  first  placed  a  mw  of  barreii 
of  powder,  standing  on  end,  the  upper  one  open.  The  remainder  of  the  powder  was  in  canvas  taj^  hoidlaf 
about  GO  pounds  each,  the  whole  belug  stowed  as  represented  in  the  ae<s>iiipanTiDg  skeldi,  ia  wfaldh  thvllnx' 


THE  rowDKR-snip. 

Ihe  Tcsscl  is  also  delineated.  The  whole  weight  of  the  powder  was  215  tons,  or  480.W0  pnnnds.  To  e«Bnii«* 
cate  Arc  to  the  whole  mass  simultaneously,  four  separate  threads  of  the  Ooincz  fnso  were  woven  thmofh  It, 
passing  thmncrh  each  separate  barrel  and  hajr.  At  the  stern,  and  under  Uie  cabin,  was  a  heap  of  pine  wood(H) 
and  other  combustibles,  which  were  to  be  fired  by  the  crew,  when  ttiey  should  leave  the  TesseL  Thrw  drvtaB 
were  ustfd  for  communicating  flro  to  tho  fuses,  namely,  clock-work,  by  which  a  iH-rciission-cap  was  eApl«W; 
short  spermaceti  candles,  which  burned  down  and  Ignited  the  fuses  at  the  same  time;  and  a  slnw-mateh  ihit 
worked  in  time  with  the  candles  and  tlie  clock-M-ork.  The  powder-ressel  fallowed  a  blockade-mnner.  aad  «i 
anchored  within  300  yards  of  the  fort,  according  to  the  report  of  Comm.-inder  Khind.  When  the  comhostibJa 
were  fired,  and  the  apparatus  for  igniting  the  fuses  were  put  In  motion,  the  crew  escaped  in  a  swift  little  "t^aiw 
employed  for  the  purpose.  The  explosion  took  place  in  one  hour  and  fifty-two  minntes  aficr  the  crew  lA 
Notwithstanding  the  cncusslon  of  the  explnjinn  broke  window-fflasses  in  a  vessel  twelve  miles  distant,  and  tkt 
whole  fleet,  at  that  dislance,  felt  it.  and  it  was  also  felt  on  land  at  Beanfort  and  New  Berne,  fWiin  W  to  90  wOn 
distant,  there  was  no  perceptible  effect  npon  the  fort  and  garrison.  The  edg^s  of  tha  pwafteta  wer«  as  steflT 
defined  as  ever,  and  even  the  grass  was  not  distnrbi-d. 

•  See  note  4.  page  478. 

<  This  Is  from  a  sketch  tiiken  fW)m  the  line  of  (ntrenchments  that  mnnectpd  this  b&ttery  with  Fort  PUb«. 
On  the  left  Is  seen  the  ocean.    The  Tesscl  on  the  right  indicates  the  p<H)itioo  of  the  Cape  Fear  Rlw. 
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victory,  and  the  possesion  of  them,  complete,  bat  a  few  troops  to  occupy 
them.'  It  was  a  great  mistake.  The  works  were  almost  entirely  uninjured, 
and,  according  to  a  statement  of  General  Whiting,  only  one  man  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Fort  Fisher  was  mortally  hurt,  three  severely  and  nineteen  slightly 
wounded,  and  five  gun-carriages  disabled.  This  was  the  sum  of  injuiy  received. 
The  transports  arrived  off  Fort  Fisher  just  as  Porter  was  closing  the 
bombardment.  An  arrangement  was  made  for  a  renewal  of  the  attack  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  troops,  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  It  was 
ten  before  the  work  commenced,  when  the  lighter  draught  gun-boats  were 
employed  in  shelling  the  Flag  Pond  Hill  and  Half-Moon  batteries,  two  or 
three  miles  up  the  coast  above  Fort  Fisher,  preparatory  to  the  landing  of 
the  troops.  The  bombardment  continued  seven  hours  without  intermission. 
At  a  little  past  noon  the  transports  moved  within  eight  hundred  yards  of 
the  shore,  and  soon  afterward,  when  the  batteries  in  front  were  silenced,  the 
launches  were  prepared,  and  a  part  of  Ames's  division,  or  about  one-third 
of  the  troops  were  landed.  General  Curtis  was  the  fir^  to  reach  the 
shore,  and  plant  the  flag  on  a  deserted  battery,  when  loud  cheers  went  up 
from  the  transports,  and  the  bands  struck  up  Yankee  Doodle.  It  was  then 
about  three  o'clock.  The  Malveni  passed  by  the  Men  De/ord,  and  Admiral 
Porter,  standing  on  the  wheel-house  of  his  flag-ship,  called  ont  to  General 
Butler,  saying :  "There  b  not  a  rebel  within  five  miles  of  the  fort.  You 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  march  in  and  take  it."  This  was  a  grave  mistake, 
and  led  the  Admiral  to  make  most  unkind  reflections  upon  the  military 
commander  in  his  report  two  days  afterward.*  The  fact  was  that  the  garri- 
son, at  that  moment,  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  stronger  than  it  was 
the  day  before;  and  behind  those  sand  walls  were  nine  hundred  effectifve 
men,  in  good  spirits,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  General  Whiting, 
on  his  dying  bed.  Responses  from' the  fort  had  been  kept  up  all  day.  "The 
garrison  was  at  no  time,"  General  Whiting  said,  "  driven  from  its  guns,  and 
fired  in  return,  according  to  orders,  slowly  and  deliberately,  six  hundred 
and  sixty-two  shot  and  shell" ' 

<  At  Kbont  the  middl*  of  the  aftemmn.  Admiral  Porter  trnt  off  a  dUpateta  t<>  the  Secrrtarjr  of  the  Nsry,  in 
wbtch  he  Mid  that  In  half  an  hour  alter  getting  the  ahlps  In  iMWltlon,  be  silenced  Fort  Fieber.  but  there  were  no 
troopa  to  take  imsseulon,  and  be  was  "merely  flring  at  It  to  keep  itp  practice."  "The  fort»,"  he  ■atd.^are 
nearly  demollahed,  and  as  aooD  aa  troopa  come^  we  can  take  poescflelon.*^  He  added,  **  All  that  is  nanted  now  is 
troops  to  land  to  go  into  them."  This  real  complaining  of  the  abseneo  of  troops  was  unfair,  under  the  clrcnm- 
stancea,  and  unjast  to  the  army,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  walled  for  the  motion  uf  the  fleet  already  alx  days;  ' 
and  Iwl  tbe  Admiral  waited  a  few  bonra  fur  the  troops,  which,  be  had  been  infurmcd,  woold  b«  there  that  day, 
lie  would  have  had  them  In  full  eo-opcration  with  blm.  As  it  was,  he  had  defeated  tbe  Intentions  of  both 
braiMhes  of  tbo  serrlee  euneeming  tbe  p^iwder-ressel,  by  explmllng  it  when  the  army,  In  conse'|oence  of  waiting 
Itr  tbe  UTy,  was  seventy  mHi  s  (Tom  tiie  soaa*  of  aeUon, 

*  In  Us  dispatch  to  tbo  Secretary  of  the  Nary,  Deeember  STlb,  be  spoke  of  bis  "  dlsajipolnlment  at  tbe 
eondoct  of  the  army  authorities,  in  not  attempting  to  take  possession  of  (he  forts  which  ba<l  been  so  completely 
•ilenaed  by  our  gtins.  They  wer«  so  blown  tip,  burst  up,  and  torn  op,"  he  said,  "that  the  people  inside  had  no 
ffttentlon  of  fighting  any  longer.  Had  the  army  mode  a  show  cf  sarroanding  It,  It  would  have  been  ours;  but 
BOCblng^f  tbe  kind  was  done."  lie  then  repeateil  rumors,  afterward  sbown  to  be  untrue,  which  reflected  on 
the  eoaiinander.    "  There  never  was  a  fort,"  he  sold, "  that  invited  soldiers  to  waUi  in  and  talte  posseasioa  more 

pbdaly  than  Fort  Fisher. Wo  silencot  Ibo  guns  io  una  hour's  tinM."    Observe  what  Is  sold  In  the  text, 

as  In  tlie  strvnglb  and  feelings  of  the  garrison.  The  writer  stood  on  tbe  deck  of  tbe  Stn  Dtford,  during  tha 
entire  boinhanlment,  and  avers  that  he  saw  and  heard  guns  fire  fhim  the  fort,  at  brief  Intervals,  during  the 
whole  lime,  until  twUlght.  The  verity  of  history  requires  this  notloo  of  tbo  Admiral's  mistake.  Aa  to  the 
(una  being"  blown  np,  burst  up,"  Jus.,  the  statement  of  Oeneral  Whiting  shows  that  tlu  "damage  was  very  slight," 
aad  that  only  one  gun.  and  four  gan-eairlafea  ware  disabled ;  also,  that  evory  thing  was  thoroughly  repaired 
thatBighL 

•  Oonersl  Whiting  was  wounded  In  a  aeeond  attack  on  Furt  Fisher,  and  died  a  prisoner  In  the  hospital,  at 
Vbit  Ooiambos,  Oovemor's  Islanil,  In  the  harbor  of  New  Tork.  Ooaeral  Butler  addressed  to  hint  a  sarles  of 
pertinent  qnestinn^  touching  the  first  attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  whieh  Whiting  promptly  answcre<1.  A  certified 
•opy  of  these  questions  and  answers  Is  before  the  writer. 
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General  Weitzel,  the  immediate  commander  of  the  troops,  accompanied 
by  General  Graham,  and  by  Colonel  Comstock  of  General  Grant's  suS, 
pushed  a  reconnoitering  force  to  within  five  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Fisher, 
accepting  the  surrender,  on  the  way,  of  Flag  Pond  Hill  battery,  with 
over  sixty  men,  who  were  sent  on  board  the  fleet.  The  skirmishers  went 
within  seventy-five  yards  of  the  fort,  when  nearly  a  dozen  were  wounded  by 
the  bursting  of  shells  from  the  fleet  One  man  ran  forward  to  the  ditch, 
and  captnred  a  flag  the  shells  had  cut  down  from  the  parapet ;  and  another 
shot  a  courier  near  a  sally-port,  toward  the  Cape  Fear,  took  his  pistols  from 
his  holsters,  and  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and,  mounting  the  dead  Confeder- 
ate's mule,  rode  back  to  the  lines.'  General  Butler  did  not  go  on  shore,  but, 
in  the  tug  Chamberlain,  he  moved  toward  Fort  Fisher,  abreast  the  troopc, 
and  kept  up  contmual  correspondence  with  Weitzel,  by  means  of  signals. 

In  the  mean  time  the  remainder  of  Ames's  troops  had  captnred  over 
two  hundred  of  the  North  Carolina  Reser\'es,  with  ten  commissioned  offioere. 
From  them  Btitler  learned  that  Hoke's  division  had  been  detached  from  the 
army  at  Petersburg  and  sent  for  the  defense  of  Wilmington,  and  that  two 
brigades  were  then  within  two  miles  of  Fort  Fisher,  and  others  were  press- 
ing on.  Knowing  the  strength  of  Hoke's  division,  Butler  was  satisfied  that 
a  force,  outside  of  the  fort,  larger  than  his  own,  was  at  hand.  In  the  mean 
time  the  weather  had  become  murky,  and  a  heavy  surf  was  beginning  to 
roll  in,  making  it  impossible  to  land  more  troops.  Weitzel,  who  had 
thoroughly  reconnoitered  the  fort,  reported  that,  in  his  judgment,  and  th»t 
of  oflicera  of  his  command,  a  successful  assault  tlpon  it,  with  the  troops  at 
hand,  would  be  impossible,  for  the  moment  the  fleet  should  cease  firing,  the 
parapets  would  be  fully  manned,  and  its  nineteen  heavy  guns  would  sweep 
the  land.  Considering  all  these  things,  General  Butler  ordered  the  troops 
to  withdraw  and  re-embark.  While  doing  bo,  at  twilight,  the  gnns  of  the 
navy  ceased  work,  when  those  of  Fort  Fisher  sent  a  storm  of  grape  snd 
cannister  shot  after  the  retiring  troops.  It  was  impossible  to  get  them  on 
board  that  night ;  and  it  was  thirty  hours  before  they  were  rescued  from 
their  perilous  situation.  On  the  following  day  the  transports  departed  for 
Hampton  Roads,  leaving  the  fleet  lying  off  Fort  Fisher,  with  its  ammunition 
nearly  exhausted.' 

The  failure  to  capture  Fort  Fisher  at  that  time  produced  the  keenest 
disappointment.  Viewing  the  conditions  dispassionately,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  experts  say  that  the  army  oflicers  unquestionably  acted  wisely  and 
humanely  in  not  attacking,  under  the  circumstances.  General  Weitzel  said 
to  the  writer  at  the  time :  "  It  would  have  been  murder." '    The  chief  cause 

'  Lientennnt  Walling,  of  the  On«  Handrail  nnd  Forty^ceond  New  Tork.  wm  the  brere  soMter  whs  IWf- 
Kirmed  the  last-mentioned  explolL  The  ditpnteh  taken  from  the  pocket  iif  the  coorler  (nnv  In  i»ntee«ln«  <t 
the  writer)  wot  an  onler  from  Colonel  Lunb,  the  eommandsBtaf  the  furt,  for  gome  powder  tn  be  wat  la. 

*  The  loM  of  the  Nationals,  In  this  attack,  was  aboat  tMf  men  killed  aD<I  wounded,  nearly  all  by  the  tai^ 
Ing  of  six  heavy  Pnrrolt  gnns,  ofthe  fleet  The  Confederate  loss  was  three  killed,  flfty-flre  wnonled,  awl  Aim 
handred  made  prisoners. 

*  Colonel  Lamb,  ihe  nommander  of  Fort  Fisher,  afterward  said:  ^'U  I  n-ere  n  friend  of  Oenrml  BMifr.  I 
conid  tell  htm  fiicts  which  wonid  prore  that  he  did  perfectly  right  In'  not  attacking  Fort  Fisher  when  be  »si 
before  the  place.  My  biittery,  «f  nineteen  heavy  gnns,  so  enrnmanded  the  land  approach  that  nnt  s  maa  os«J< 
have  lived  to  i-each  my  works.  It  was  only  after  the  nary  had,  with  besatlftil  preeislnn.  dbmoontnl  gaa  ^w 
gan,  In  regular  order  (at  the  second  attemptX  lesrlng  only  one  tn  place,  that  the  attadcinc  party  had  say  Amu 
of  sneeess."  Oeneral  WblUng's  replies  to  General  Bntler's  qneatlMS  on  that  potnt,  were  sriMsatWtyAr 
some. 
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of  the  failure  may  be  found  in  the  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
ileet  with  the  land  forces,  at  the  beginning.  Daring  the  delay  caused  by 
titxe  first  three  days'  waiting  for  the  fleet,  at  the  rendezvous,  and  the  succeed- 
ing gale,  the  Confederates  were  apprised  of  the  expedition,  and  took  stiffi- 
cient  measures  to  meet  and  frustrate  it.  Wilmington  was  denuded  of  troops 
and  the  ai-my  was  waiting  off  Fort  Fisher,  at  the  middle  of  December, 
'when  the  garrison  of  that  work  consisted  of  only  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
Beven  men.  It  was  nine  hundred  strong  when  Weitzel  stood  before  it,  and 
at  least  seven  thousand  men  were  within  forty-eight  hours'  march  of  it. 
General  Bra*g  had  been  called  back  from  Georgia,  and  was  in  command 
there,  which  some  Confederate  oflicers  say  was  the  reason  the  whole  of  the 
National  troops  landed  on  the  beach  above  Fort  Fisher  were  not  captured. 

The  writer  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness  to  much  that  is  here  recorded 
(and  a  great  deal  more)  concerning  the  first  attack  on  Fort  Fisher  and  its 
dependencies,  having  been  invited  by  both  General  Butler  and  Admiral 
Porter  to  accompany  the  expedition.'  He  visited  Fort  Fisher  and  its 
vicinity,  from  the  land,  after  the  war,  when  on  his  way  southward,  to  the 
battle-fields  and  other  places  of  interest  in  the  late  Slave-labor  States.  It 
•was  in  March,  1866,  that  the  author  left  Washington  City,  and  journeyed 
by  steamer,  on  the  Potomac,  to  Aquia  Creek,  and  thence  by  railway  through 
Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Weldon,  and  Goldsboro',  to  Wil- 
mington, on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  where,  in  the  family  of  his  excellent 
friend,  Edward  Kidder,  he  found  a  pleasant  and  hospitable  home  for  two  or 
three  days. 

Major  Maun,  the  post  commander  at  Wilmington,  kindly  offered  to  take 
the  auth'br,  in  a  government  tug,  to  Fort  Fisher,  and  on  Monday 
morning,*  in  company  with  that  oflScer  and  a  small  party,  we  made    *  '^^  *^' 
an  interesting  voyage  down  the  Cape  Fear.     At  almost  every 
mile  of  the  way,  we  saw  the  remains  of  war,  in  the  form  of  obstructions 
to  navigation,'  and  forts  and  batteries  on  the  shore.    We  landed  at  Fort 
Anderson,  fifteen  miles  below  Wilmington,  and  visited  the  ruins  of  Bruns- 
wick Church,  within  its  embankments,  which  was  built  before  the  old  War 
for  Independence. 

It  was  well  toward  noon  when  we  landed  on  Federal  Point  (called  "Con- 
federate Point,"  during  the  war),  near  Battery  Buchanan,  and  traveled 
across  the  moor-like  peninsula  to  Mound  Battery  and  Fort  Fisher.  There 
'  we  spent  a  few  hours,  examining  the  fortifications  and  sketching.  It  was 
on  our  return  voyage  that  we  met  the  colonel  of  the  National  Secret  Service, 
mentioned  in  note  1,  page  35,  volume  IT.  Early  the  following  morning  I 
left  Wilmington,  and  journeyed  into  the  interior  by  railway,  as'  far  as 
Florence,  where  I  turned  southward  and  sea-ward,  and,  by  the  Northeastern 
railroad;  reached  Charleston  that  evening,  at  twilight.  The  latter  jwrtion 
of  our  journey  was  a  very  interesting  one.  We  swept  foi*  more  than  two 
miles  through  a  blazing  pine-forest,  and  traversed  the  great  swamps  along 
the  margins  of  the  Santee  River,  which  we  crossed  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Ten  days  before,  I  had  left  Philadelphia  in  a  snow-storin ;  now  I  was  among 

>  See  pages  Bll  and  514,  TOlDine  I. 

*  Among  other  obstraetlons  were  sonken  Iiolki.    One  nf  these  wu  the  iJUDom  ArMe,  one  of  the  Tesaell 
«(  the  OrinDell  EzpedlUnn  to  the  Polar  Seas,  eondneted  by  Dr.  Kane,  In  search  of  Sir  John  FVanklln,  In  1880. 
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Hpnng  bloBSoms,  and  the  dark  swamps  v/ere  glowin,£^,  as  with  Bunlight,  with 
the  flowers  of  the  trailing  yellow  jasmine 

At  Charleston  the  writer  was  the  guest  of  a  friend  who  had  endured  the 
fiery  furnace  of  war  through  which  that  city  Bad  passed.  His  elegaut  resi- 
dence was  in  what  was  lately  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  beyond  the  readi 
of  shells  from  Morris  Island.  In  company  with  one  of  his  sons,  who  w»s 
in  the  Confederate  army,  at  Charleston,  I  visited  every  place  of  interest  iii 
and  around  that  city  and  harbor.  General  Devens,  then  in  command  there, 
kindly  gave  us  the  use  of  the  government  barge,  fully  equipped  and  manned, 
and  ill  it  we  visited  Castle  Pinckney,  and  Forts  Ripley,  Johnson,  Gr^, 
Wagner,  Sumter,  and  Moultrie.  We  lunched  at  Fort  Wagner,  and  pick^ 
delicate  violets  from  the  marsh  sod  among  the  sand  dunes  over  the  gnre 

of  the  gallant  Colonel  Shaw  and  his 
dusky  fellow-martyrs.'  We  rambled 
over  the  heaps  of  Fort  Sumter,  and 
made  the  sketch  of  the  interior  sees 
on  page  465 ;  and  then  we  passed 
over  to  Fort  Moultrie,  which  I  had 
visited  eighteen  years  before,  when  ii 
was  in  perfect  order.  Now  ii  wm 
sadly  changed.  Its  form  and  dimea- 
sions  had  been  altered;  and  missiles 
fi'om  the  National  fleet  had  broken  its 
tasteful  sally-port  and  plowed  its  pa* 
pets  and  parade  with  deep  furrows. 

The  writer  spent  a  week  in-Charto- 
ton,  making  notes  and  sketches,  darii^ 
which  time  Easter  Sunday  occurred,  and  he  worshiped  in  the  venerable  St 
Michael's  Church,'  then  decorated  with  wreaths  and  festoons  of  evergreeni 
and  the  beautiful  white  flowers  of  the  laurel.  Its  ceiling,  torn  by  a  message 
carried  by  Gillmore's  "  Swamp  Angel," '  was  yet  unrepaired,  and  the  TaUes 
of  the  Law  in  the  chancel  recess,  demolished  by  the  same  agency,*  had  not 
been  replaced.  The  various  buildings  in  which  the  Secession  conventiou 
were  held,  -were  all  in  ruins.  These,  and  the  tomb  of  Calhoun,  within  a  fe* 
yards  of  the  spot  where  the  South  Caixtlina  Ordinance  of  Secession  wit 
signed ;'  the  statue  of  William  Pitt,  in  front  of  the  Orphan  House ;  the  head- 
quarters of  officers  in  the  city,  and  the  National  Arsenal,  fronting  on  Asb-- 
ley  Street,  were  all  objects  of  great  historic  interest.  At  the  latter  place 
was  the  little  six-pounder  iron  cannon,  made  rough  as  oak-bark  by  nist, 


■ALLT-POBT   IH  ISti. 


>  See  pun  SOS.  ■  See  page  lOS,  Tolome  I.  >  Bee  page  iOT.  *  See  fift  1M,  Tolimt  L 

*  The  grave  of  Calhoun  Is  In  St  Philip's  ehnreh-yard  (see  pige  KM,  rolame  I.  X  Jnst  back  ot  the  ralM ' 
(he  SonUi  Garallnii  Inalltnte  (see  page  19,  vulume  L),  and  the  Clraolar  church.  When  the  wiiur  m  k 
Charleston,  at  the  time  ye  are  considering,  he  was  informed  by  a  genei«l  officer  that  onoe  on  retumlag  to  tit 
Hills  House,  after  a  social  p.irt7,  at  about  midnight,  he  heard  a  screech-owl  In  the  ruined  tover  of  thf  Gft^ 
chun^h,  making  Its  unpleasant  noise,  wlthla  the  diatanca  of  the  sound  of  a  man's  voice  from  the  rrmsinstf  tt* 
grave  of  Calhoun,  the  great  ajiostle  of  Disunion.  In  the  heart  of  the  city  which  ha  and  his  tUaciplei  foodT 
hoped  would  be  the  commercial  emporium  of  a  great  empire  founded  on  human  slavery,  **the  hais  ssd  vvh 
made  **nlgbt  hiduous."  See  nofe  9,  page  158,  volume  I.  It  may  be  mentioned,  la  thla  oonsectioa,  as  acartiai 
fact,  given  to  the  writer  by  an  old  resident  of  Charleston,  that  not  one  of  the  PalmtUo  Ofuurd,  ot  vUek  St- 
luund  Buffin  (see  page  4S,  volume  1.)  was  a  volunteer,  who  fired  on  Fort  Samter,  and  first  entered  ssd  tsift 
liosaession  of  It  In  the  name  of  the  Conspirators  (aee  page  8S0,  volume  LX  was  living  at  the  eloaa  of  181^  ^^^ 
months  after  the  war  eeased. 
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"which  was  fired  back  of  the  old  post-oflSce.  in  honor  of  the  passage  of  the 
Soath  Carolina  Ordinance  of  Secession.  It  was  also  fired  when  news  reached 
Charleston  that  similar  action  of  the  Conspir- 
ators in  other  States  had  taken  place.  For 
this  reason  it  was  known  as  the  Secession 
Gun. 

The  writer  voyaged  from  Charleston  to 
Beaufort,  on  a  beautiful  April  day,  in  the 
steamer  JEhnUie — the  same  that  conveyed 
Jefiferson  Davis  as  a  prisoner  from  Savannah 
to  Fortress  Monroe.  We  arrived  at  the  latter  place  toward  evening,  but  in  time 
for  the  author  to  visit  and  sketch  objects  of  interest  in  that  "  Deserted  Village." 
Among  these  was  the  house  of  Edmund  Rhett,  the  reputed  gathering-place 
of  plotters  against  the 


Republic^  mentioned  in 
note  2,  page  565,  vol- 
ume 11.  Thence,  on  the 
following  day,  the  au- 
thor sailed  in  a  small 
yacht  to  Hilton  Head, 
stopping  on  the  M'ay 
at  Spanish  Fort  and 
Smith's  Plantation,  as 
mentioned  in  the  note 
just  cited.  At  Hiltoa 
Head  he  enjoyed  the 
hospitahties  of  Greneral 
Bums '  and  his  interest- 
ing family.  That  offi- 
cer kindly  {umished  him  with  a  conveyance  to  Savannah,  iu  the  Government 
steamer  JResohUe,  accompanied  by  the  teachers  of  the  Freedman's  School  at 
Mitchelville,  and  the  chaplain  of  the  post,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woart.  We  had  a 
delightful  voyage.  We  stopped  at  Fort  Pulaski,  and  arrived  at  Savannah 
at  sunset.  From  that  city  the  author  journeyed  by  railway  to  Augusta  and 
Atlanta,  in  Georgia,  and  Montgomery,  in  Alabama,  and  thence  by  steamer 
to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 


lOHUMO  Runrs  uodsb. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

OAITUSE   or   FORT    PI8HSR,  WILVnTOTOir,  AST)   OOLDSBOBOi'.  —  SBKRHAITB  HAMS 
THSODQH  THB  OABOUHAS.— STOKKMAITB  LAST  RAID. 

SNERAL  GRANT  was  grestly  disappointed  by  the  re. 
suit  of  the  expedition  t^ainst  Fort  Fisher,  and  m  hit 
General  Report  of  the  Operations  of  the  Army/ 
'^MS.**"  ^®  severely  'censured  General  Botler,  md 
charged  him  with  "  direct  violation  of  the  in- 
structions given,"  by  the  "  re-embarkation  of  the  troopi 
and  return  of  the  expedition."  In  those  in8tructi<»i' 
General  Grant  had  said:  "Should  such  landing  [on  the  beaeb 
'  MR*^  above  the  entrance  to  the  Cape  Fear]  be  effected  whilst  the 
enemy  still  holds  Fort  Fisher  and  the  batteries  guarding  the 
entrance  to  the  river,  then  the  troops  should  intrench  themselves,  and,  bj 
co-operating  with  the  navy,  effect  the  reduction  and  capture  of  those  plaoeL" 
Instead  of  doing  so,  Butler  re-embarked  his  troops,  after  the  reconnmssiixt 
to  the  front  of  Fort  Fisher.  He  claimed,  in  justification,  that  the  condi- 
tions precedent  to  intrenching  were  lacking,  in  that  he  had  not  eSeoled  t 
landing,  as  only  twenty-two  hundred  of  his  six  thousand  five  hundred  na 
had  reached  the  shore,  and  without  a  single  gun,  when  the  sea  ran  h 
high  that  no  more  guns  or  men  could  be  landed,  tatd  that  provisions  oovld 
^each  the  shore  only  by  being  headed  up  in  casld,  and  sent  on  rafU  He 
also  said  that  the  navy  had  nearly  exhausted  its  ammnoition,  and  oonld 
not  be  expected  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  in  further  assault  until  laf 
plied;  and  that  he  had  positive  information  that  Confederate  troops,  laigff 
in  number  than  the  whole  military  foroe  of  the  expedition,  were  nigh  it 
hand.  At  the  request  of  General  Grant,  General  Badep  was  rdieved,  and 
General  K  O.  C.  Ord  was  assigned  to  the  conunand  of  the  Department  ci 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

On  being  informed  that  the  fleet  had  not  left  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Jleher, 
•  Dm.  m.  ®®neral  Grant  wrote  to  Admiral  Porter,*  asking  him  to  remain, 
and  promising  to  send  a  force  immediately,  to  make  another 
attempt  to  capture  the  Confederate  defenses  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fev. 
He  selected  for  the  enterprise  the  same  troops  led  by.Weitael,  with  the 
addition  of  a  thin  brigade  of  fourteen  hundred  men,  and  two  batten*' 
This  force,  numbering  about  eight  thousand  men,  was  placed  under  the  com- 

'  The  troopa  oonslsted  of  8,800  picked  men  from  the  Second  DiTlaian  of  the  Twenty-fonrtli  An&T-  Can 
under  General  Adelbert  Ames;  the  same  namber  from  the  Third  Division  of  the  Twenty-fifth  ArtnyOvTi 
nnder  General  Charles  J.  Paine;  1,400  men  from  the  First  DIvlslan  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Army  Corpt,  rai' 
Colonel  J.  0.  Abbott,  Seventh  New  Hampshire;  Sixteenth  New  York  Independent  BatUry,  with  four  UtA 
Buna,  and  a  Il(ht  battery  of  the  Third  Begnlar  Artillery,  with  alz  light  la-ponndara. 
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mand  of  (Jeiieral  Alfred  H.  Terry,  with  instructions  to  proceed  in  transports 
from  Fortress  Monroe,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and 
report  the  arrival  to  Admiral  Porter.  To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Comstock, 
-who  accompanied  the  former  expedition,  was  assigned  the  position  of 
chief  engineer  of  this.  The  general  instructions  did  not  differ  essentially 
from  those  given  to  General  Butler.  In  them*  Terry  was  Informed  that  a 
siege  train  would  be  at  his  disposal  at  Fortress  Monroe,  if  he  should  require 
it,  to  consist,  as  he  was  told  by  the  Lieutenant-General,  of  twenty  30-pounder 
Parrott  guns,  f^ur  100-pounder  Parrotts,  and  twenty  Cohorn  mortars,  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  artillerists  and  engineers.  General  Sheridan  was  directed 
to  send  a  division^to  Fortress  Monroe,  to  follow,  in  case  of  need. 

The  new  expedition  left  Hampton  Roads  on  the  6th  of  January,*  and  on 
the  8th  rendezvoused  off  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  where  Porter 
was  supplying  his  vessels  with  coal  and  ammunition.    Rough 
weather  kept  all  the  vessels  there  tintil  the  12th,  when  they  went  down  the 
coast,  the  war-vessels  in  three  lines,  accompanied  by  the  transports,  and 
appeared  off  Fort  Fisher  that  evening.    In  th4  ^me  order  the 
navy  took  position  the  next  morning,*  and  at  eight  o'clock  nearly 
two  hundred  boats,  besides  steam  tugs,  began  the  landing  of  the  troops, 
under  eover  of  the  fire  of  the  fleet,  a  part  of  which  had  already  attacked 
Fort  Fisher.    At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  eight  thousand  troops  were 
on  the  shore,  their  pickets  exchanging  shots  with  an  outpost  of  Hoke's  divi- 
sion, which  was  still  there. 

Terry  first  wisely  provided  against  an  attack  in  the  rear,  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Wilmington,  by  casting  up  intrcnchments  across  the  peninsula,  and 
thus  also  securing  its  free  use  to  Masonboro'  Inlet,  where,  if  necessary,  troops 
and  supplies  might  be  landed  in  still  water.  This  was  done  a  short  distance 
above  the  head  of  Myrtle  Sound,  and  about  four  miles  from  Fort  Fisher. 
The  first  line  was  completed  at  nine  o'clock  that  evening;  another  was 
made  a  mile  nearer  the  fort,  and  still  another  within  about  two  miles  of  the 
works.  At  the  -latter,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,'  the  troops 
were  in  a  defensible  position,  behind  strong  breastworks,  extend-  •»"»^- 
ing  from  the  Cape  Fear  River  to  the  sea,  and  partially  covered  by  abatis. 
This  being  accomplished  without  serious  difficulty,  the  landing  of  the 
lighter  guns  was  commenced,  and  was  completed  that  evening.  Before 
morning  they  were  all  in  battery,  mostly  near  the  Cape  Fear,  where  the 
Confederates,  if  they  should  attack,  would  be  the  least  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the,  fleet.  Thus  a  firm  footing  was  gained  on  Federal  Point,  near  Fort 
Fisher;  audit  was  made  more  secure  by  the' seizure  of  a  small,  unfinished 
o»itwork  in  front  of  the  west  end  of  the  land  face  of  that  fortification,  by 
Curtis's  brigade  of  Ames's  division,  which  was  thrown  forward  for  the  pur- 
pose. Whilst  majdng  that  movement,  the  brigade  captured  a  small  steamer 
coming  down  the  river  with  shells  and  forage  for  the  garrison. 

The  successful  movement,  thus  far,  against  the  fort,  planned  by  General 
Terry,  partook  of  all  the  elements  of  a  siege,  without  some  of  its  important 
operations  on  his  part.  He  landed  far  up  the  beach,  and  made  approaches 
without  the  necessity  of  zigzag  intrcnchments  to  protect  his  heavy  guns, 
for  none  were  needed,  the  batteries  for  that  work  being  afloat  in  Porter's 
fleet. 
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A  careful  reconnoissance  determined  Terry  to  make  a  grand  assault  tho 

next  morning,'  and  arrangements  were  a«5Cordingly  made  wiii 

''imr""     Porter,  -whose  fleet  had   already  been  preparing  the  way  for 

success.     On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  it  had  taken  its  station  in 

three  lines,  as  we  have  observed.    The  JTew  Jronaides,  Ck>mmodore  Radford, 


BOMBARDHDTT   OF    FOBT   riSRKB.l 

leading  the  monitors  Savigxis,  Canohicus,  Monadnoc,  and  Mahopac,  moved 
toward  the  fort  and  received  its  fire  unnoticed  until  they  reached  a  position 

'  In  this  plan,  the  general  form  of  Fort  Ftrter,  dexcrlbed  In  not*  4,  pan*  478, 19  initiated.  Furt  Batku* 
on  the  extreme  end  of  Federal  Point,  was  almost  dn©  west  from  Monnd  Battery,  aod  about  once  aad  a  half  w 
t) 'Stance  fi-om  the  Intttr,  that  Mound  Battery  waa  from  the  uortheaat  salient  of  Fort  Fibber. 
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within  a  thousand  yards  of  it,  when  they  opened  their  batteries,  and  a  sharp 
fight  ensued.  Then  Porter  ordered  his  wooden 'vessels  to  engage  in  the  con- 
flict. Line  No.  1,  in  the  plan  on  page  486,  was  led  by  the  Brooklyn,  Captain 
Alden,  and  line  No.  2  was  led  by  the  Colorado,  Commodore  Thatcher.  The 
bombardment  was  continuous,  but  not  rapid,  until  dark,  to  the  severe  hurt  of 
the  armament  of  the  fort,  when  the  wooden  vessels  fell  back  to  their  anchor- 
age. But  the  iron-clads  fired  slowly  throughout  the  night,  by  which  the  garri- 
son was  worried  and  fatigued.  During  the  landing  of  the  army  ordnance  on  the 
14th,'  and  the  successful  movements  of  Terry  on  the  peninsula,  all  the  vessels 
carrying  11-inch  guns,  led  by  the  Brooklyn,  joined  the  monitors  in  bombard- 
ing Fort  Fisher,  damaging  it  severely.-  "By  sunset,"  says  Porter,  in  his 
report,  "  the  fort  was  reduced  to  a  pulp ;  every  gun  was  silenced  by  being 
injured  or  covered  up  with  earth,  so  that  they  could  not  work." ' 

In  the  arrangement  for  the  general  attack  by  land  and  water,  the  fleet 
was  to  first  concentrate  its  fire  on  the  land  face  of  Fort  Fisher,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disabling  its  guns  and  destroying  -  the  palisades  upon  its  wings  and 
front,  when  the  army  should  make  the  assault  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon.   All  night  the  monitors  pounded  the  fort,  and  allowed  the  garrison  no 
rest,  nor  opportunity  to  repair  damages ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,* 
the  entire  naval  force,  excepting  a  division  lefl  to  aid  in  the  defense 
of  Terry's  line  across  the  peninsula,  moved  up  to  the  attack,  "and    '^JJljJ'' 
a  fire,  magnificent  alike  for  its  power  and  accuracy,  was'opened."' 
Meanwhile,  fourteen  hundred  marines  and  six  hundred  sailors,  armed  with 
revolvers,  cutlasses  and  carbines,  were  detached  from  the  fleet  to  assist  the 
land  troops  in  the  work  of  assault ;  and,  digging  rifle-trenches  in  the  sand  . 
under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  ships,  they  reached  a  point  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  eearfront  of  the  fort,  where  they  lay  awaiting  the  order  for 
attack. 

Ames's  division  had  been  selected  for  the  assault.  Paine  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  defensive  line,  having  with  him  Abbott's  brigade  in  addition 
to  his  own  division.  Ames's  first  brigade  (N.  M.  Curtis's)  was  already  at 
the  outwork  captured  the  day  before,  and  in  trenches  close  around  it.  His 
other  two  brigades  (6.  A.  Pennybacker's  and  L.  Bell's)  were  moved,  at  noon, 
to  within  supporting  distance  of  hitn.  At  two  o'clock,  preparations  for  the 
assault  were  commenced.  Sixty  sharp-shooters  from  the  Thirteenth  Indiana, 
armed  with  the  Spencer  repeating  carbine,  ajid  forty  others,  volunteers  from 
Curtis's  brigade,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Lent,  of  the 
Thirteenth  Indiana,  were  thrown  forward,  at  a  run,  to  within  less  than  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  work.  They  were  provided  with  shovels,  and  soon 
dug  pits  for  shelter,  and  commenced  firing  at  the  parapet,  which,  as  the 
firing  of  the  fleet  at  this  point  had  ceased,  was  instantly  manned^  and  a 
severe  storm  opened  upon  the  assailants  fropi  musketry  and  cannon.* 

'  Tho  siege  tralo  was  there,  bat  wsa  not  landed. 

*  "There  was  great  difference  in  the  position  of  the  ships  in  the  two  sttaoiu,  and  In  the  nature  and  elfrets 
of  the  fire.  The  first  was  a  general  bombardment,  not  calonlated  to  effect  partlonlar  damage ;  the  second  firing 
bad  Ibr  Its  definite  object  the  destrnotion  of  the  land  defenses,  and  the  ships  were  placed  acoordingi}-  to  destroy 
them  bf  enfilade,  and  by  direct  fire.  On  that  front,  and  the  northeast  salient  the  whole  enormous  fire  was  ponred 
wlthoat  Intermission,  until  the  slope  of  the  northeast  salient  waspraetloable  for  aasanlt  Not  a  gnn  remained  In 
position  on  the  approaches ;  the  whole  palisade  swept  away;  the  mines  [or  torpedoes]  cnt  ofU  rendering  them 
useless,  and  the  men  unable  to  stand  to  the  parapets  during  tha  fire." — Otntral  WhUUt^t  AntKer  to  OeiHral 
Bmiti't  iid  <fu4i>Hon. 

*  Oenenl  Tony's  Beport,  January  ti,  1860L  *  Terry's  Report. 
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As  soon  as  the  sharp-sfaootcrs  were  ia  position,  the  fleet  chained  the 
direction  of  its  fire  from  the-  lan4  iace  and  the  palisades  of  the  fort,  to  iu 
center  and  right,  and  Curtis'a  brigade  moved  forward  at  the  double-quick 
into  line  less  than  five  hundred  yards  from  the  works,  and  there  laid  dovn 
The  other  two  brigades  were  moved  forward,  Pennybacker's  to  the  ootwoii 
left  by  Curtis,  and  Bell's  to  a  point  two  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  it  Per- 
ceiving a  good  cover  on  the  reverse  of  a  slope,  fifty  yards  in  the  rear  of  the 
sharp-shooters,  Curtis  naoved  his  men  to  it,  where  they  instantly  covered 
themselves  in  trenches.  At  the  same  time,  Pennybacker  follojived  Curtis  sod 
occupied  the  ground  he  had  just  left,  and  Bell  advanced  to  the  outwork. 

It  was  now  about  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Every  thingtnt 
in  readiness  for  the  assault.  The  signal  was  given,  when  Curtis'a  biigade 
sprang  from  its  cover  and  dashed  forward  in  line,  its  left  exposed  to  a  xyen 
enfilading  fire.  It  obliqued  to  the  right,  so  as  to  envelop  the  left  of  the 
land-face  of  the  fort.  Preparations  liad  been  made  for  destroying  the  p«t 
sades  with  powder '  and  axes.  But  the  fleet  had  done  the  work  effectoaDj. 
The  axmen,  however,  accompanied  Curtis's  men.  The  palisades  were  eood 
passed,  and  a  lodgment  was  made  on  the  parapet,  not  far  from  the  rirer. 
At  the  same  time  the  sailors  and  marines,  led  by  Fleet-Captain  K.  R.  Breeae, 
eager  to  be  the  first  to  enter  the  fort,  advanced  with  great  gallantry  up  die 
beach,  and  attacked  tjie  northeast  bastion.  There  they  were  exposed  to  a 
murderous  fire,  and  were  unable  to  scale  the  parapet.     Ailer  heavy  lo»  of 


DimUOE  OF  FOKT  nSHXI.* 

officers  and  men,  they  were  withdrawn.     But  they  had  done  valuable  work, 
for  they  had  occupied  a  greater  portion  of  the  garrison,  who  thonght  theirs 
.  the  main  attack,  and  so  helped  Cuftis  to  gain  his  advantage. 

With  this  assault  commenced  the  terrible  struggle.  Up  to  this  time  the 
National  loss  had  been  trifling,  for  the  navy  had  kept  the  garrison  quiet 
Now  it  was  compelled  to  cease  firing  at  that  part  of  the  fort,  for  its  sheik 
would  be  as  hurtful  to  friends  as  foes.  Instantly  the  gacrison  sprang  to  iU 
guns,  and  musketeers  swarmed  upon  the  parapet.  But  Curtis  held  U( 
groun'^  until  Pennybacker,  sent  by  Ames,  came  to  his  support.  The  Utter 
advanced  rapidly  to  Curtis'^  right,  drove  the  Confederates  from  the  strong 
and  almost  unharmed  palisades,  extending  from  the  west  end  of  the  Und- 

<  Tbe  powder  ««•  owri«d  In  bnga,  with  toau  tttMhed. 

>  TbtslsaTiawofthelnteriorofFort  Fiiherst  tbe  pcrint  Trtaere  Cnrtie'e  brietde  auda  >  lodfBeitNtt' 
parapet,  as  It  appe&red  when  the  writer  sketched  It  Uta  In  Manih,  18M.  The  Umber  work  abows  the  panl 
Hnaoftbe  topof  tbe  fort,  above  which  tbe  immense  tnTereasof  Mnd,ibr  the  protestion  at  thaeaiaa,Ma 
made.    The  Gape  Fear  Blvar,  with  a  part  of  tbe  palisades  Is  seen  on  the  left. 
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&ce  of  the  fort  to  the  river  (see  sketch  on  page  488),  and  captured  a  number 
of  prisoners.  The  brigade  broke  through  the  palbades  and  joined  Curtis. 
At  the  same  time  Bell's  brigade  had  been  sent  forward  to  occupy  the  space 
between  that  end  of  the  fort  and  the  river;  and  Terry  sent  for  Abbott's  bri- 
gade to  move  down  from  the  north  lipe,  while  Reese  led  the  sailors  and 
marines  up  to  occupy.that  position.  He  also  ordered  General  Paine  to  send 
down  one  of  his  best  regiments,  when  the  Twenty-seventh,  negro  troops, 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  A.  M.  Blackman,  was  forwarded.  These  arrived 
when  the  heaviest  of  the  work  was  done.  '  It  had  been  performed  by  the 
troops  already  there,  who  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  garrison,  while  the 
fleet  kept  up  its  fire  fiirther  to  the  southward,  to  prevent  re-enforcements 
reaching  the  fort  from  Mound  Battery,  or  Battery  Buchanan. 

The  Confederates  used  the  huge  traverses  of  the  land  front  for  breast- 
works, and  over  the  tops  of  these  the  combatants  fired  in  each  other's  &ces. 
The  struggle  was  desperate.  The  Confederates  were  steadily  pushed  back, 
until,  at  dusk,  they  had  lost  nine  of  these  traverses.  At  that  time  Blackman 
reported  to  Ames.  His  troops  were  kept  under  fire  for  awhile,  when  they 
were  withdrawn.  At  six  o'clock  Abbott  entered  the  fort  with  his  little  bri- 
gade, and  at  nine  o'clock,  when  two  more  traverses  had  been  carried  by  the 
Nationals,  the  contest  ceased.  Abbott's  brigade  drove  the  garrison  from  its 
last  stronghold,  and  the  occupation  of  the  work  was  complete.  The  Confed- 
erates fled  toward  Battery  Buchanan,  hotly  pursued  by  Abbott,  accompa- 
nied by  Blackman's  regiment ;  and  then  the  whole  of  the  garrison  .not  already 
in  the  hands  of  Terry,  were  captured,  including  Colonel  Lamb,  the  com- 
mander of  the  fort,  and  General.  Whiting,  who  was  mortally  wounded. 

The  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  rendered  all  the  other  works  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River  untenable,  and  during  the  nights  of  the  16th 
and  1 7th,*  the  Confederates  blew  up  Fort  Caswell,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.     They  also  abandoned  Battery  Holmes,  on  Smith's  Island, 
and  their  extensive  works  at  Smithville  and  Reeves's  Point,,  and  fled  toward 
Wilmington.     The  triumph  of  the  army  and  navy  was  now  complete.' 

>  The  Batlraal  Ion  In  fha  attaok  was  <S1  nwn,  of  \rhom  SS  wen  UHwl,  MI  wounded,  and  n  mininc. 
Among  tb«  wounded  ww  sctlsg  Brlgadier.Q«n«nl  Bell,  mortalljr,  and  a«nenU  Curtis  Md  Penn;bKk«i^ 
Mrarvly.  On  the  morning  after  the  victory,  while  the  exultant  soldier*  and  Ballon  were  iwarmlng  Into  the  fort, 
Its  frtndpal  magaalne,  deep  ia  the  earth,  at  the  center  of  the  parade,  was  (It  is  supposed)  aoddentatlf  exploded. 
Tyo  humlrcd  men  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  mure  wounded.  The  fteet  lust  about  800  men  during  the  action 
and  bj  the  explosion  In  the  fort  It  expended  In  the  hombardment  about  60,000  shells.  During  the  seven  bonra' 
tombunlment  on  tbe  SSth  of  Deeember,  abovt  lS,00t  afaells  were  used.  The  loss  ef  (he  Con  federates  was  never 
nported.  Oeaetal  Terry  captured  2.068  p^isoner^  and  la  all  the  works  he  found  IW  pieces  of  artillery,  nearly  all 
of  which  were  heavy,  OTer4,000  stand  of  small-arms,  and  considerable  quantities  of  ammunition  and  commlaaaiy 
■torca.  In  all  tbe  forts  at  the  month  of  the  Cape  Fear,  were  funnd  Armstrong  guns  (see  paze  432),  bearing  the 
bmd  (Wrow  of  the  British  Oovernment,  and  the  nnme  of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  the  patentee.  In  full  As  the 
BrlUab  GoTennnent  claimed  the  exclatlre  use  of  the  Armstrong  gun,  and  none  could  he  sold  without  Its  consent, 
these  seemed  to  form  priaui/aeU  eTldenee  of  aid  being  famished  to  the  Insurgents  directly  from  that  Oovernment. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  accomplished  by  the  combined  operations  of  the  army  and  navy,  gave  the 
llreliest  aatisfaction  to  the  loyal  people,  for  it  seemed  like  a  sure  prophecy  of  peaco  nigh  at  hand.  Admiral 
Porter  said  an  electrograph  was  picked  np  there  from  QeneraL  X.ee  to  Colonel  Limb,  In  which  he  said,  '*  that  If 
Farts  Fisheraad  Oaswell  were  not  held  he  would  have  to  evacuate  Klcbmond."  All  the  participants  In  the 
cnaqnest  were  regarded  with  gistitode,  and  lionored  everywhere.  When  the  Tlamderoga,  Captain  C.  Steei!- 
«an.  and  the  SkmmuloaM,  Captain  J>.  B.  BIdgley,  of  Porter's  fleet,  arrived  at  Phlhidelphta,  a  pleasing  Inci- 
dent, Illustrative  of  the  public  feeling,  occurred.  Some  patriotic  men  and  women  of  the  dty  had  established  a 
4sfcU«n'  Beadluff  Akmk,  for  the  benellt  of  tbe  sick  and  wounded  defenders  of  the  Union  who  might  be 
detained  there.  It  was  opened  In  October,  IMS,  with  a  dining-room  attadied,  where  a  comfortable  meal  was 
flimtshed  for  the  small  aum  otjtvt  caiU  to  those  who  could  pay,  and  gnitaltoasly  to  those  who  could  not  It 
was  sapported  entirely  by  the  contributions  of  the  dtiiens  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  It 
had  a  nbrarr  of  nearly  3,000  bound  volnmea.    The  eslaUltbment  was  under  tha  general  supervision  of  a  Board 
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Bragg  was  in  chief  command  of  the  Confederates  in  that  regioB,  bat 
seemed  to  have  been  paralyzed  by  the  prompt  establishment,  by  Terry,  of 
an  intrenched  line  acrdss  the  peninsula  and  the  rapid  assault  by  land  and 
water.'  Hoke,  who  was  near,  made  some  show  on  the  afternoon  of  tbe 
assault,  by  Bragg's  orders,  but  a  peremptory  command  of  the  latter  for 
the  former  to  attack,  was  withdrawn,  after  the  commander-in-chief  had  re- 
conuoitered  for  himself. 

Although  a  greater  part  of  Jhe  guns  of  Fort  Fisher  were  dismounted,  or 
otherwise  disabled,  the  work  itself  was  so  slightly  damaged  that  it  coold  be 
readily  repaired.  But  the  Nationals  had  no  use  for  it.  The  port  of  Wil- 
mington was  closed  to  blockade-runners;  and  the  town  itself  was  to  be  the 
next  object  of  visitation  by  Terry  and  Porter.  The  latter  immediately 
ordered  Lieutenant-Commander  R.  Chandler,  commanding  the  JVaumtfe,  to 
buoy  out  the  channel  of  New  Inlet,  when  several  of  the  lighter  draught 
vessels  went  into  the  Cape  Fear  River.  He  also  dispatched  the  gallant 
Cushing,*  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  Monticello,  to  ascertain  tbe 
state  of  aflFairs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Cushing  soon  reported  suc- 
cess, by  raising  the  National  flag  over  Fort  Caswell  and  Smithville,'  when 
preparations  were  made  for  taking  up  the  torpedoes,  and  ascending  the  rirer 
in  the  lighter  vessels,  the  heavier  being  excluded  by  the  shallowness  of  tbe 
water.  General  Terry  posted  his  troops  at  his  intrenched  line  across  the 
peninsula,  two  or  three  miles  above  Fort  Fisher.  But  it  was  conudered  im- 
prudent to  attempt  an  advance  until  the  army  should  be  re-enforced,  for  Hoke 
was  holding  Fort  Anderson,  on  the  river,  about  half-way  between  Fort 
Fisher  and  Wilmington,  and  had  cast  up  'a  line  of  intrenchments  across 
the  peninsula,  from  Sugar  Loaf  Battery,  nearly  opposite  that  fort,  on  tbe 
east  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear,  to  the  ocean,  thus  strongly  confronting  Terry. 
Behind  these  Hoke  had  about  six  thousand  men.  Fort  Anderson  was  to 
extensive,  earth-work,  with  a  large  number  of  guns,  which  commanded  the 
approaches  by  land  and  water.  Immediately  under  cover  of  its  gans  was 
a  large  wharf;  also  various  obstructions  in  the  channel. 

Re-enforcements  were  not  long  delayed.     Greneral  Ckant,  as  we  have 

seen,  had  ordered  General  Schofield  from  Tennessee  to  the  coast  of  North 

Carolina,  Mrith  the  Twenty-third  Corps.    Schofield  received  the 

'"is^^*"  <'o™i*'*'*d*  while  preparing  to  obey  General  Thomas's  order  to 

go  into  winter-quarters  at  Eastport,  IVGssissippL*    He  started  the 

following  day,  in  steamers,  down  the  Tennessee  River,  and  up  the  Ohio  to 

of  Managers,  of  which  Dr.  F.  W.  lavla  wa*  Preddrat,  and  William  P.  CrMton  waa  Seeratary,  bat  lUlaa*- 
diat«  Diiuia^remeEt  waa  Intrusted  to  tb«  care  «f  Mlas  MoHwuy,  a  lady  made  well  and  widely  knswB  kj  heraati 
of  bencvnlencc  and  patriotism. 

When  tbe  vessels  above  named  arriTed,  the  oflleers  and  crews  of  both  were  In-ritsd  to  dine  at  tbe  SoMlai' 
Reading  Room.  Tbey  accepted  the  inrltation.  An  elegantly  arranged  and  sumptnona  dinner  waa  tmyaied. 
and  a  military  band  was  in  attendance.  Charlea  J.  StllU  welcomed  the  gnesti.  After  dinner,  one  of  tke  sea- 
men of  tbe  Shenando<th  presented  to  tbe  Isdies  two  flagSi  one  of  which  waa  aboi  from  the  maat-ksttd  cf  Ml 
ship  during  tho  bombardment  of  Fort  Fisher.  The  eloqnent  Daniel  Doagberty  addressed  the  eorap— y.  Al- 
together it  was  a  memorable  sHUr.  nUuxu  AtoulifptMU  t»t«rtainm4mt  gittnto  1k»  as«a^<t«  aasy 
during  th*  tear. 

■  Qoneral  Whiting  said, "  It  was  dne  to  the  snplneneaa  of  the  Oonfederata  Oenetal  that  it  [the  atta«Ua( 
lliroe]  was  not  destroyed  In  the  act  of  assaulL"— .insiMr  t»  BiMtr't  MA  (kssMo*. 

'  See  page  472. 

>  Lieutenant  Cnshing  displayed  btockade-mnner  aignal-IIghta,  and  daeoyed  two  of  them  nnder  the  gmas  af 
Fort  Caswell,  where  they  wer«  captured.    They  were  laden  with  arma  and  other  snppHsa  for  th*  Oii»i|ibstsii. 

«  See  pogc  429. 
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Cincinnati,  with  bis  whole  corps,  artillery  and  horses,  leaving  Ms  w^ons 
"behind,  and  thence  by  railroad  to  Washington  City*  and  Alex- 
andria.    There  he  was  detained  awhile  by  the. frozen  Potomac,  *'"^**' 
but  finally  went  in  steamers  to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  where 
he  landed  near  Fort  Fisher,  with  Cox's  (Third)  division,  on  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary.    The  remainder  of  the  troops 
speedily   followed    (some    going    to 
New  Berne),  and  swelled  Terry's  little 
army  of  eight  thoosand  men  to  full 
twenty  thousand.     Terry  was   then 
also    occupying    Fort    Caswell    and 
Smith  ville,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River.    The  Department 
of  North  Carolina  had  just  been  cre- 
ated, and  Schofield  was  assigned  to 
its  command;  so,  on  his  arrival,  he 
assumed  the  charge  of  all  the  troops 
in  that  Department. 

The  maia  object  of  the  movement 
now  to  be  undertaken  was,  as  we  have 
observed,'  the  occupation  of  Goldsbo- 

J.   M.   ftOBOPISLD. 

ro',  in  aid  of  Sherman's  march  to  that 

place.     Grant  had  communicated*  to  that  leader  that  Schofield  had  been 
ordered  to  the  sea,  where  he  would  have  under  his  command 
over  thirty  thousand  troops.    The  grand  object  of  all  the  move- 
ments now  was  the  dispersion  of  Johnston's  army  gathering  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  .capture  of  Lee's  at  Richmond  and  Petersburg,     Grant  went 
down  to  Fort  Fisher  with  Schofield,  and  conferred  with  General  Terry  and 
Admiral  Porter,  and  on  his  return  to  City  Point  he  issued*  in- 
structions to  Schofield  to  move  on  Goldsboro'  either  from  Wil- 
mington (if  he  should  capture  it),  or  from  New  Berne.     "Sherman,"  he  said, 
"  may  be  looked  for  in  the  neighborhood  of  Goldsboro'  any  time  from  the 
22d  to  the  28th  of  Febmary." 

Two  days  after  Sch  ©field's  arrival  at  Fort  Fisher  with  General  J.  D.  Cox'a 
division,  Terry  was  pushed  forward.^    He  drove  the  Confederate     ^  _  ^ ,, 
pickets,  and  established  an  intrenched  line  so  close  to  Hoke's, 
that  the  latter  was  compelled  to  defend  his  in  force.     Then,  by  the  aid 
of  navy  boats  and  pontoons,  Terry  attempted  to  turn  Hoke's  left  fiank, 
but  was  foiled  by  the  high  winds  and  waves  of  a  storm.     The  turning 
of  Hoke's  right  was  then  attempted,  and  crowned  with  success.     For  that 
purpose  Schofield  sent  the  divisions  of  Ames  and  Cox  across  the  river 
to  Smithville,  where  they  were  joined  by  Moore's  brigade,  of  Couch's 
division,  just  debarked.     Marching  northward,  they  enveloped  Fort  Ander- 
son.'   At  the  same  time  the  gun-boats  opened  a  heavy  fire  on 
that  work,  the  monitor  Montatck  lying  close  to  the  fort,  and 
others  enfilading  it.     Perceiving  the  peril,  the  garrison  fled  that  night, 
taking  with  them  six  guns  and  many  valuable  things,  and  leavipg  behind 

■  I 
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ten  heavy  guns  and  much  amraonitioti.     On  the  following  niorning  troo{ii 
iiaarched  into  the  fort,  and  raised  the  National  flag  oyer  it 

The  garrison  of  Fort  Anderson  fled  to  intrenchments  behind  Old  Towo 

Creek,  closely  followed  by  General  Cox,  who  croAsed  the  little  stream  on  t 

flat-boat,  attacked*  thenl  on  flank  and  rear, and  routed  them,  witb 

•  'aaf*'     *  ^^^  ***  *^®  defeated  of  three  hundred  and  seveaty-five  meo 

and  two  guns.^  -  . 

The  evacuation  of  Fort  Anderson,  and  the  defeat  of  t&e  Cdnfedentet 
near  Old  Town  Creek,  caused  the  abandonment  of  all  the  defenses  along  Uia 
Cape  Fear.  Ames's  division  was  sent  to  the  east  side  to  assist  Terry,  vhen 
Hoke,  perceiving  his  peril,  left  his  intrenohments  and  fell  back  toward  Wil- 
mington. The  National  troops  pressed  np  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  tbe 
gun-boats,  removing  torpedoes,  moved  up  the  stream,  silencing  batteries  on 
both  banks.  The  most  formidable  of  these  were  Fort  Strong,  on  the  ea^ 
side,  and  Fort  St.  Philip,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brunswick  River.'  These 
,  made  very  slight  resistance,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2 1  si,' 

General  Cox,  who  had  crossed  the  Brunswick  River  to  Eagle 
Island,  opposite  Wilmington,  on  Confederate  pontoons,  near  the  rite  of 
the  railroad  bridge  which  they  had  destroyed,  was  within  rifle-shot  of  the 
wharves  of  the  city.  Terry,  meanwhile,  was  pushing  up  in  pursuit  of 
Hoke,  who,  when  Cox  threw  some  shells  into  the  town,  wrdered  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  steamers,  and  such  military  and  naval  stores  as  they  could  not 
carry  away.'  Among  the  vessels  destroyed  were  the  Chiekamagua  and 
Tallahassee,  two  of  the  Coniederate  pirate  ships.'  Having  accomplished 
the  work  of  destruction  as  nearly  as  their  haste  to  depart  would  permit,  the 

•  Feb  n.     Coa{ederskte&  abandoned  Wilmington,  and  on  the  folio  wing  nuwn- 

ing'  Scofield'e  victorious  tfoops  marcdied  in  unopposed.  Thtt 
officer  made  his  quarters  at  the  house  of  P.  K.  Dickinson,  and  Terry  made 
his  at  the  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Anderson,  both  on  Front  Street.  So  fell  Wil- 
mington, then,  oonsideiing  its  relations  to  the  commercial  world  by  iti 
operations  in  connection  with  blockade-running,  tite  most  important  poit 
in  the  control  of  the  Confederates.* 

Schofield's  next  objective  and  final  destination,  in  co-operation  with  Sle^ 
Hian,  was  Goldsboro,'  on  the  railway,  eigbty-foui"  miles  north  of  Wilmington, 
toward  which  Hoke  had  fled.  Having  left  his  wagon?  in  Tennessee,  he 
lacked  these  and  draft  animals,  and  could  not  pursue  Hoke  directly.  But 
he  proceeded  to  put  .in  motion  five  thousand  troops  at  New  Berne,  when 
General  J.  N.  Palmer  was  directed  to  move  on  Kinston  (&  small  town  noi^ 
of  and  near  the  Neuse  Rlver)^  aa  quickly  «s  possible,  to  protect  the  woik- 

1  Admiral  Porter  sold  that  after  the  reduction  of  Fort  Fither,  to  tbe  capture  of  Wilmington,  tbe  n>T7  teat 
poflfleeslon  of  works  bearing,  in  the  aggregate,  8S  gnna. 

>  Thcjr  bomed  abont  1,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  U,e<0  bamls  of  naln.  Tb*  Confoderatcs  had  ket  latka 
defense  of  Wilmington,  after  Bchofield  began  his  march  open  it,  eboat  1,000  man.  Sdiofleld'sloaainsakeiil 
800.    He  had  captured  65  cannon  and  a  large  amount  of  ammunition. 

'  See  page  433. 

^  The  coast  of  North  Ctrolinn,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  tbe  entianoea  to  Gape  Fear  RiTor,  made  later 
course  with  Wilmington,  by  moans  of  blockade-runners,  almost  abaohiteljr  safe.  When  the  wind  blev  i#  As 
o^t,  the  blookadlng  fleet  fm  drlrrn  to  sea.  When  It  blew  landward,  it  waa  ooDipelled'lo  haal  olT  ts  agnrt 
dJst^ce  to  escape  the  dangers  of  n  roeky  coast,  without  a  harbor  within  nearly  a  day*8  sail.  The  shoals  wff* 
horn  five  to  twenty  miles  wide.  The  light-draft,  swift-sailing,  and  fbg-oolered  blodcade-rannen,  eoidd  sarfy 
OTade  the  watchers,  especially  In  fool  -weatiier,  for  ihey  oonid  run  ckno  to  the  shore  where  the  ships  of  nr 
dated  not  approach. 
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men  there  repairing  the  railway  between  New  Berne  and  Gcddsboro,'  and  to 
eetsblish  a  depot  of  supplies  at  Kinston.     Rager's  division  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Corps  was  sent  from  Fort  Fisher  to  re-enforce  him.     Palmer  was  not 
ready  to  advance  so  soon  as  desired,  and  General  Cor  was  sent  from  Wil- 
mington to  take  the  command,  leaving  his  own  division  in  charge  of  Briga- 
431er-Qeneral  Reilly.     He  arrived  at  New  Berne  on  the  6th  of 
March,*  and  immediately  moved  the  troops,  reaching  Wise's  Forks, 
a  mile  and  a  half  below  Southwest  Creek,  on  the  8th,  where  he  was  joined 
"bj  Gieneral  Schofield  the  same  day.'    Meanwhile,  Couch's  division  had  arrived 
at  Wilmington,  and,  with  Cox's,  was  ordered  to  march  across  the  country 
from  that  city  to  Kinston.    Lack  of  transportation  delaved  their 
departure   until  the  6th,'  when  they  proceeded   parallel  with     '  """"^ 
the  coast  to  avoid  Holly  Shelter  Swamp,  and  then   by  way  of  Onslow 
and  RicfaJands. 

Behind  Southwest  Creek  lay  Hoke's  division,  with  a  small  body  of  reserves, 
ready  to  dispute  the  passage  of  Scbofield's  troops.  The  march  in  that  direc- 
tion, through  swamps  made  miry  by  recent  rains,  had  been  very  fatiguing, 
but  the  troops  were  in  good  spirits;  and  when  the  Fifteenth  Connecticut 
and  Twenty-seventh  Massachusetts  were  ordered  forward,  under  Colonel 
Upham,  to  aeixe  the  crossing  of  the  creek  on  the  Dover  road,  they  marched 
with  alacrity.  Hoke  watched  the  movement  keenly.  He  had  just  been  re- 
enforoed  by  a  remnant  of  Hood's  army,  under  Cheatham,  and  feeling  strong, 
Le  sent  a  force,  under  cover  of  the  tangled  swamp,  around  Uphara's  flank,  to 
fall  upon  his  rear  and  surprise  him.  This  was  done,  and  the  Nationals 
were  routed,  with  a  loss  of  seven  hundred  men  made  prisoners.  Elated  by 
this  success,  Hoke  advanced  a  larger  force,  and  attempted  to  wedge  it  in 
between,  and  separate,  the  divisions  of  Generals  Palmer  and  Carter,  respect- 
ively, holding  the  railway  and  the  Dover  road.  The  Nationals  were  pressed 
back,  but  the  timely  arrival  of  Kuger's  diwsion  interfered  with  Hoke's  opera- 
taons.  The  result  was  a  moderate  battle,  with  slight  loss — a  conflict  not 
mooh  more  severe  than  Savage's  Twelfth  New  York  Cavalry  had  engaged 
in  on  their  march  out  from  New  Berne  on  the  Trent  road. 

Schofield  perceived  that  Hoke's  force  was  fully  equal  to  his  own,  and  he 
ordered  €ox  to  form  an  intrenched  line,  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  wait  for 
the  armal  of  Conch  with  his  own  and  Cox's  division,  then  moving  on  from 
Bichlands. 

Cox's  line  was  heavily  pressed  by  Hoke,  and  on  the  10th,'  being  ad- 
vised of  the  approach  of  Couch,  and  having  been  further  re-enforc-     ^ 
ed,  he  struck  its  left  and  center  a  severe  blow,  the  chief  weight  of 
it  fiilling  npon  Roger's  division.    The  assailed  struck  back  with  such  force, 
that  the  Confederates  were  repulsed  with  severe  loan.     Schofield  reported 
his  own  loss  at  three  hundred  men,  and  that  of  Hoke  at  fifteen  hundred, 

>  Bcfote.lMTliis  WHmtngtaii,  S«h«fleld  prepared  a  dispatch.  In  cipher,  for  Sbemua,  and  placed  It  In  tb« 
baada  of  Acttnt^-Maater  R.  W.  Grinnell,  on  the  4ih,  tii  1m  carried  ta  that  commander.  Ho  left  Wilmington  in  a 
dog-^ot,  with  Acthig-Ensi^  B.  B.  Colhsr,  Thomas  OltlMple,  saaman,  aad  Joseph  WiUtami,  ship  painter,  all 
■nked  with  Sbarpls  rifles,  and  revohrers,  and  carrying  two  daja' Tatlona.  They  went  op  the  Cape  Fear  Blver 
abaot  12  miles,  when.  In  eonaeqaeoc*  of  mee"-;  Confederate  pickets,  they  abandoned  tbelr  boat  and  stmek 
across  the  conntrj  for  the  Pedee  Klrer.  After  many  stbrlng  adrentims,  and  experiencing  Ota  kindness  and 
aid  of  the  negroes  in  affording  food  and  guidance,  they  reached  Sherman's  head-qnartera  at  Fayetteville,  North 
Carolina,  on  tbelSth,  at  one  o'clock  In  the  sftprnoon. 
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The  latter  then  retreated  across  the  Neuse  River,  burning  the  railway  bridge 

behind  him.     During  that  night  Couch  arrived,  and  Schofield  pressed  oa  to 

the  Neuse ;  but,  for  lack  of  pontoons,  he  was  delayed  there  until  the  Uth, 

when,  having  rebuilt  the  bridge,  bis  whole  force  passed  over  withont  oppO' 

sition,  and  entered  Kinston.     Sherman  was  then  approaching  that  re^n, 

so  the  Confederates  hastened  to  join  General  Johnston,  who  was  concentnt- 

ing  his  forces  at  Smithfield,  on  the  road  to  Raleigh,  to  confront  the  conqoenr 

coming  up  from  Fayettevillo.    Schofield  moved  forward  on  tlte 

•  March,  1865.  20th,*  and  entered  Goldsboro'  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 

» uarch  16.    "^^tl^  ^^'"y  little  Opposition.     In  the  mean  time,  Terry  had  moved' 

from  Wilmington  with  a  portion  of  the  troops  that  had  been  left 

there,  and  pushing  along  the  line  of  the  railway  northward,  crossed  the 

Neuse  at  Cox's  Bridge  on  the  22d,  and  joined  Schofield  at  Goldsboro'.    And 

so  it  was  that  the  co-operative  movements  with  Sherman,  on  the  coast,  wen 

promptly  and  successfully  executed. 

Let  us  now  resume  the  consideir'ation  of  Sherman's  march  through  tbr 
Carolinas. 

We  left  Sherman  and  his  army  at  the  smoldering  capital  of  South  C«ro- 
lina,  on  the  1 8th  of  February,'  and  Charleston  in  possession  of  the  Natioml 
troops.'  .  There  was  no  unnecessary  tarrying  at  Columbia,  for  ^ermao  bid 
fixed  the  time  for  reaching  Goldsboro'.     He  spent  the  18th  and 
19th'  in  destroying  the  araenal,  machine  shops,  fonnderies,  and 
other  structures  at  Columbia,  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Confederates;  also 
the  railway  tracks,  one  southeasterly  as  far  as  Kingsville  and  Wateree  June- 
tion  on  the  Wilmington  road;  and  northward,  in  the  direction  of  Charlotte, 
as  far  as  Winnsboro'.     Meanwhile,  Kilpatrick,  who  had  been  out  on  qwie 
an  extensive  raid^  was  working  round  toward  the  last  point.     He  had  firet 
gone  out  toward  Aiken,  to  make  the  Confederates  believe  that  Augusta  wa» 
Sherman's  destination.*  Spencer's  brig^e  had  a  severe  gkirmiih' 
with  some  of  Wheeler's  cavalry,  near  Williston  Station,  aad 
routed  them.  The  track  was  torn  up  in  that  vicinity,  and  Atkins's  brigade  wn 
sent  to  Aiken.   Wheeler  was  there  in  force,'  and  drove  him  b«<i, 
and  marching  out,  charged  Kilpatrick's  entire  command.   Wheeler 
was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  men.     Kilpatrick  thca 
threatened  Wheeler  at  Aiken  until  the  night  of  the  12th,  when  he  drew  d^ 
aud,  moving  rapidly  on  the  left  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  struck  the  highway 
nine  miles  northwest  of  Lexington,  when  only  about  fift«en  hundred  of 
Wheeler's  cavalry  were  between  him  and  Columbia.     But  when  Kilpatrick 
crossed  the  Saluda,  on  the  day-^  when  the  main  army  reached  Co- 
lumbia, he  found  Wheeler  ahead  of  him.     At  that  time  the  ran- 
nant  of  Hood's  ai-my,  under  Cheatham,  was  moving  northeastward  in  thai 
region,  and  for  a  day  the  Union  cavaliy  marched  parallel  with  it,  a  stieaia 
dividing  the  hostile  columns.     On  the  18th,  Ealpatrick  struck  the  Greenvillr 
and  Columbia  railroad,  and  tore  up  the  track  to  Alston,  where  it 
crossed'  the  Broad  River,  and  pushed  northerly  almost  to  Che8te^ 
ville.     There  he  found  that  Wheeler  had  united  with  Hampton,  aad  thi> 
combined  forces  were  before  him,  on  the  road  leading  to  Charlotte,  in  wbiA 

•See  page  Ml.  «  Sw  pK***^ 
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direction  the  troops  of  Beauregard  and  Cheatham  had  marched,  not  doubting 
Sherman's  next  objective  to  be  Charlotte,  judging  from  the  coui-se  he  had 
taken  from  Columbia. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sherman's  army  had  marched  due  north,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Charlotte,  leaving  behind  it  a  most  desolate  track.  Sherman  had 
determined  to  make  the  war  so  felt  as  a  dreadful  calamity,  that  those  who 
had  begun  it  might  be  induced  to  abandon  it  speedily.  He  issued  precise 
instructions  for  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in  their  passage  through  South 
Carolina.  "  The  army,"  he  said, "  will  forage  liberally  on  the  country  during 
the  march;"  and  each  brigade  commander  was  directed  to  "organize  a  good 
and  sufficient  foraging  party,  under  the  command  of  one  or  more  discreet 
oflScers,"  whose  business  it  was  to  gather  food  for  man  and  beast,  "  aiming 
at  all  times  to  keep  in  the  wagon  trains  at  least  ten  days'  provisions  for  the 
command,  and  three  days'  forage."  Soldiers  were  forbidden  to  enter  private 
houses  or  commit  trespasses,  but  were  permitted  to  forage  for  food,  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  camp,  or  at  a  halt  He  gave  the  corjjs  commandera  power  to 
"  destroy  mills,  houses,  cotton-gins,"  &c.  Such  destruction  was  not  to  be 
made  in  districts  or  neighborhoods  where  the  army  was  not  molested;  but 
in  those  regions  where  guerrillas  and  bushwackere  should  infest  the  march, 
or  the  "inhabitants  should  burn  bridges,  or  otherwise  manifest  local  hos- 
tility, the  corps  commanders  should  order  and  enforce  a  devastation  more 
or  less  relentless,  according  to  the  measure  of  such  hostility."  He  permitted 
the  cavalry  to  "appropriate,  freely  and  without  limit,"  horses,  mules,  wag- 
ons, <fcc.,  belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  "  discriminating,  •  however,  between 
the  rich,  who  are  usually  hostile,  and  the  poor  and  industrious,  usually  neutral 
or  friendly."  Foragers  were  also  permitted  to  exchange  their  jaded  animals 
for  fresh  ones.  They  were  also  directed  to  "  leave  with  each  family  a  reason- 
able portion  for  their  maintenance." 

The  simple  execution  of  the  orders  for  the  army  to  live  off  the  country, 
most  have  produced  an  almost  absolute  peeling  .of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
track  of  that  host,  which  devoured  every  thing  In  its  way  over  a  path  of  more 
than  forty  miles  in  width.  And  sq  universal  was  the  hostility  of  the  inhab- 
itants, incited  by  Wade  Hampton  and  his  fellow-traitors  of  South  Carolina, 
that  the  restrictive  conditions  concerning  devastation  were  nowhere  applica- 
ble.' The  feeling  that  South  Carolina  was  the  chief  offender — the  author  of 
all  the  woes  inflicted  by  the  war,  its  politicians  being  the  chief  originators 
of  treasonable  designs,  and  the  first  to  strike  the  intended  deadly  blow  at 
the  heart  of  the  Republic — made  many  a  soldier  more  relentless.  The  sys- 
tem of  foraging  allowed  wide  latitude,  and  afforded  license  for  many  out- 
rages and  cruelties  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  soldiers,  who  always  form  a 
part  of  an  army.     Large  numbers  of  these,  called  "bummers,"   went  in 

'  Dr.  J.  F.  O.  Mlttog,  of  Laneasterrllle,  Booth  OaroUiia,  relate*  the  Ibllowing  eircumatance.  When  Sherman 
«M  appraichlng  that  place,  it  was  expeoted  that  the  eandry,  ■•  ntnol,  would  bom  the  poblle  bnlldtogs.  Dc 
Mittag's  dwelling  wna  clnse  lo  the  eonrt-hoiue,  and  would  be  oonsamed  with  IL  How  ahoold  be  aare  itt  He 
recollected  that  he  had  In  bis  possession  a  namber  of  letters  fhim  the  late  eminent  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  of  New 
Tork  City,  In  which  that  gentleman  had  expressed  great  klndnese  and  respect  fi>r  this  Sooth  Carolina  physlclnn. 
Tbeaa  he  determined  to  show  tn  General  Kllpatrlcl:,  as  an  evidence  of  bis  character  as  a  man  and  phjalclan. 
He  did  so.  **  After  reading  a  port  uf  a  letter,^  says  Dr.  Mlttag,  In  relating  the  clrcnmstance,  ^  Kllpatrlclc  said 
twice  to  bis  aids,  'Tell  them  not  to  born  the  conrt>hoose.*  **  And  when  be  was  about  to  leave  the  village,  he 
laaued  an  order  tn  the  tome  effect  and  Laneastervllle  was  laved  tnm  destruction.  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  says  the 
doctor,  ■*  that  It  was  the  letter  of  this  great  and  good  man  that  saved  the  village  fWim  canfligratloo." 
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advance  of  the  columns,  gathering  up  food  according  to  instmctioDS,  ud 
plundering  for  their  private  gain,  in  violation  of  instructions.  Many  of 
these  were  better  marauders  than  fighters,  and  their  conduct  disgraced  tbe 
army  and  tlie  service.  But  the  effect  of  Sherman's  march  through  South 
Carolina  was  precisely  what  that  leader  desired  and  expected.  War  wu 
made  so  terrible,  that  the  offenders  were  glad  to  cry  for  mercy.  A  leading 
citizen  of  South  Carolina  said  to  the  writer: — "Sherman's  march  was  terri- 
ble, but  it  was  mercifuL  It  tended  to  a  speedy  ending  of  the  war.  We 
lost  our  property,  but  saved  our  sons.  Had  the  war  continued,  we  should 
have  lost  both." 

Sherman  moved  his  whole  army  from  Columbia  to  Winnsboro',  in  the 
direction  of  Charlotte,  and  from  that  point,  Slocum,  who  arrived  there  oa 
the  21st  of  February  with  the  Twentieth  Corps,  and  the  cavalry,  caused  the 
railway  to  be  broken  up  as  far  as  Blackstock's '  Station,  well  toward  ChestCT- 
ville.  Then  he  turned  suddenly  eastward,  toward  Rocky  Mount,  on  the 
Catawba,  leaving  to  the  left  the  Confederate  forces  which  were  concentrat- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  disputing  the  expected  march  of  the  Nationals  on 
Charlotte.  The  whole  movement  in  that  direction  was  a  feint  to  deceive 
the  foe,  and  was  successful.  The  Confederate  troops  then  in  front  of  the 
Union  army  were  the  forces  of  Beauregard,  and  the  cavalry  of  Hampton 
and  Wheeler,  which  had  fled  from  Columbia.  Cheatham  was  near,  earnestly 
striving  to  form  a  junction  with  Beauregard,  at  Charlotte. 

Slocum  crossed  the  Catawb^i  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  at  Rocky  Moant,  on 
the  23d,  just  as  a  heavy  rain-storm  set  in,  which  flooded  the  country  and 

swelled  the  streams.     He  pushed  on  to  Hanging  Rock,'  over  % 
''^**'     region  made  memorable  by  the  exploits  of  Sumter  in  the  old 

war  for  Independence.  There  he  waited  for  Davis's  (Fourteenth) 
corps  to  come  up,  it  having  been  detained  at  the  Catawba,  in  consequence  of 
the  breaking  of  the  pontoon  bridge  by  the  flood.  When  Davis  arrived,  the 
left  wing  was  all  put  in"  motion  for  Cheraw,  on  the  Great  Pedee  River. 
The  right  wing,  meanwhile,  had  broken  up  the  railway  from  Columbia  to 
Winnsboro','  then  turned  eastward  and  crossed  the  Catawba  at  Peay's  Ferry, 
before  the  storm  began.  It  also  pushed  on  to  the  Pedee  at  Cheraw.  TTiis 
wing  passed  A  little  north  of  Camden,  and  thus  swept  over  the  region  made 
famous  by  the  contests  of  Rawdoii  and  Comwallis,  with  Greene  and  Gate*, 
eighty-five  years  before.  It  was  a  most  fatiguing  march  for  the  whofc 
army,  for  much  of  the  country  presented  flooded  swamps,  especially  in  tbe 
..region  of  Lynch's  Creek,  at  which  the  left  wing  was  detained.  The  right 
wing  crossed  it  at  Young's,  Tiller's,  and  Kelly's  bridges.  On  the  2d  of 
March  the  leading  division  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  reached  Chesterfield, 
skirmishing  there  with  Butler's  cavalry  division ;  and  at  about  noon  the 
next  day  the  Seventeenth  Corps  (Blair's)  entered  Cheraw,  where  it  was  ex- 
pected Hardee,  who  was  holding  the  post  with  his  fugitives  from  Charles- 
ton, would  make  a  stand.  But  he  did  not.  He  retreated  across  the  Pedee, 
burning  the  railway  bridge  behind  him,  and  fled  to  Fayetteville,  leaving  «s 
spoils  for  liis  pursuers,  twenty-five  cannon,  which  he  had  brought  fron 

'  Major  Nichols  says  that  at  Winnsboro'  thoy  found  many  refugees  from  Nashville,  VIcksbarr,  Atlutv 
Savannah,  Charleston,  and,  later,  Columbia,  who  '*  never  rxxwctcd  a  Yankee  army  would  conic  then.'."  N"  plK* 
was  secure. 
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Charleston,  and  considerable  ammunition.  Sherman  caused  the  bridges  and 
trestle-work  of  the  road  to  be  destroyed  down  as  far  as  Darlington,  and 
menaced  Florence. 

Sherman  now  pushed  on  toward  Fayetteville,  in  North  Carolina.  The 
right  wing  of  the  army  crossed  the  Pedee  at  Cheraw,  and  the  left,  with  the 
cavalry,  at  Sneedsboro',  on  the  State  line.  They  marched  in  parallel  lines, 
within  easy  supporting  distance,  Kilpatrick  well  on  the  left  of  all,  and  skir- 
mishing some  with  Wade  Hampton's  cavalry,  which  was  covering  the  rear 
of  Hardee's  retreating  army,  burning  the  bridges  behind  them.  The  weather 
was  inclement,  but  the  Nationals  made  good  time,  and  on  the  11th  of  March 
Sherman's  whole  force  was  concentrated  at  Fayetteville,  from  which  Hardee 
had  also  retreated.  There,  on  the  following  day,  Sherman  received  the 
cipher  dispatch  from  Schofield,  at  Wilmington,  already  mentioned.'  On 
that  moniing  the  army-tug  Davidson,  commanded  by  the  stalwart  and  fear- 
less Captain  Ainsworth,  after  much  peril  in  ascending  the  Cape  Year  River, 
arrived  from  Wilmington,  with  intelligence  of  what  had  occurred  there  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  Just  before  reaching  Fayetteville,  Sherman  had 
sent  two  of  his  best  scouts  to  'Wilmington,  with  intelligence  of  his  position 
and  plans.  By  Captain  Ainsworth,  who  returned  the  same  day,  he  sent 
dispatches  to  Terry  and  Schofield,  informing  them  that  he  should  move  on 
Goldsboro'  on  the  15th,  feigning  Raleigh  to  deceive  the  foe. 

Sherman  had  met  with  very  little  opposition  in  his  march  from  the  Ca- 
tawba to  the  Cape  Fear.  The  most  serious  encoimter  was  by  Kilpatrick 
with  Hampton's  cavalry.  As  the  former  was  advancing  on  the  extreme 
left,  by  way  of  Rockingham,  he  struck  the  rear  of  Hardee's  , 

column,"  in  its  retreat  on  Fayetteville.  Learning  from  prisoners  '^^''  ^ 
that  Hampton  was  behind,  he  resolved  to  intercept  him.  Post- 
ing a  brigade,  under  Atkins,  on  the  road  he  was  traveling,  he  made  a  rapid 
night-march  with  Spencer's  brigade,  across  to  another  road,  and  in  doing  so, 
passed  through  a  division  of  Hampton's  cavalry.  It  was  a  perilous  feat. 
Kilpatrick  lost  his  escort  of  sixteen  men,  but  escaped  with  his  staff.  Hamp- 
ton then  moved  stealthily  around,  and  at  daylight  fell  upon  Spencer's 
brigade,  and  the  house  at  which  that  officer  and  Kilpatrick  had  their  quar- 
ters. It  was  a  complete  surprise.  Spencer  and  most  of  Kilpatriuk's  staff 
were  made  prisoners,  and  they  lost  all  their  guns.  The  brigade  was  routed, 
and  Kilpatrick  barely  escaped  on  foot  to  a  swamp,  where  he  rallied  the  men. 
Hampton's  troopers,  considering  the  rout  complete,  began  to  plunder  the 
captured  camp,  when  Kilpatrick  and  his  rallied  men  fell  upon  and  routed 
them,  retaking  head-quarters  and  guns,  just  as  the  foe  was  Iiarnessing  the 
horaes  to  drag  the  latter  away.  The  Confederates  were  driven  in  confusion. 
Hampton  rallied  them,  and  tried  to  recover  what  he  had  so  suddenly  won 
and  lost,  but  his  adversary  kept  him  at  bay  until  a  brigade  of  infantiy  of 
the  Twentieth  Corps,  under  General  Mitchell,  came  to  his  support.  Then 
Hampton  withdrew.  He  had  inflicted  a  loss  on  the  Unionists  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  three  were  made 
prisoners.  Kilpatrick  reached  Fayetteville  on  the  day  *  when  the  ,  _ .  . . 
army  was  concentrated  there. 

>  Sm  note  1.  |Mg»  40S. 
YOL.  m— 3S 
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The  National  army  rested  three  days  at  Fayetteville,  during  which  time 
the  United  States  Arsenal  there,'  with  all  the  costly  machinery  which  the 
Confederates  brought  to  that  place  from  Harper's  Ferry,  in  the  Spring 
of  1861,*  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  First  Michigan  Engineers,  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Poc. 

Sherman  was  satisfied  that,  thereafter,  on  bis  march  toward  Goldsboro',  he 
would  have  heavy  and  somewhat  perilous  work  to  do,  for  before  him  was 
now  an  army  of  about  forty  thousand  veteran  soldiers,  under  the  able  Gen- 
eral Joseph  E.  Johnston.  It  was  composed  of  the  combined  forces  of  Har- 
dee, from  Cliarleston  ;  Beauregard,  from  Columbia ;  Cheatham,  with  Hood'f 
men,  and  the  garrison  at  Augusta;  Hoke,  with  the  forces  which  had  been 
defending  the  seaboard  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  cavalry  of  Wheeler  and 
Hampton.  These,  Sherman  said,  "  made  up  an  army  superior  to  me  in 
cavalry,  and  formidable  enough  in  artillery  and  infantry  to  justify  me  in  ex- 
treme caution  in  making  the  last  step  necessary  to  complete  tiie  march  I  had 
undertaken."  He  made  disposition  of  his  army  accordingly,  and  on  the  15th 
of  March  crossed  the  Cape  Fear  on  pontoon  bridges,  and  pressed  forward. 

In  accordance  with  his  usual  plan  of  distracting  the  attention  of  his  antago- 
nist, General  Sherman  sent  Slocum,  with  four  divisions  of  the  left  wing,  pre- 
ceded by  the  cavalry,  toward  Avcrasboro',  on  the  main  road  to  Raleigh, 
feigning  an  advance  upon  the  capital  of  the  State,  while  the  two  remaining 
divisions  of  that  wing,  and  the  ti-ain,  took  the  direct  road  to  Goldsboro'. 
General  Howard  moved  on  roads  to  the  right,  holding  four  divisions  light, 
ready  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  left  wing,  and  sending  his  trains 
toward  Faison's  Station,  on  the  Wilmington  and  Goldsboro'  railway.  Sher- 
man was  with  Slocum,  on  the  left.  Incessant  rains  had  made  quagmires  of 
the  roads,  and  the  army  was  compelled  to  corduroy  them  continually. 

Near  Taylor's  Hole   Creek,  a  little  beyond  Kyle's  Landing,  to  which 
Slocum  had  advanced,  Kilpatrick  skirmished  heavily  with   Hardee's  rear- 
guard, that  evening,  and  captured  some  of  them.'     On  the  following  morn- 
ing,'" Slocum  advanced  his  infantry,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Averas- 
'  ^isS"'    ^"""o')  near  the  road  that  ran  eastwardly  toward  BentonsviUe,  he 
found  Hardee  intrenched,  with  a  force,  of  all  arms,  estimated  at 
twenty  thousand  men,  on  a  narrow,  swampy  neck  of  land  between  the  Cape 
Fear  and  South  rivers.     Hardee's  object  was  to  hold  Sherman  there,  while 
Johnston  should  concentrate  his  forces  at  Raleigh,  Smithfield  or  Goldsboro'. 
It  was  necessary  to  dislodge  him  to  prevent  that  consummation,  and  also 
to  keep  up  the  feint  on  Raleigh  as  long  as  possible,  and  hold  possession  of 
the  road  to  Goldsboro',  through  BentonsviUe.    Slocum  was,  therefore,  ordered 
to  advance  and  carry  the  position. 

The  ground  was  so  soft  that  horses  sunk  deep  at  every  step,  and  men 
traveled  over  the  pine-barren  only  with  difficulty.  But  obstacles  were  not  to 
be  thought  of.  General  Williams,  with  the  Twentieth  Corps,  took  the  lead. 
Ward's  division  was  deployed  in  the  advance,  and  very  soon  his  skirmishers 
developed  Rhett's  brigade  of  heavy  artillery,  armed  as  infantry,  holding  » 
slightly  intrenched  line  across  the  road,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  skirted  by  i 

>  See  pasre  8S6,  volume  I.  *  See  pa?e  S90;  volamc  I. 

'  Amon^  the  ptisonors  wns  Colonel  libett,  of  the  Charleston  he-jvy  .irtillery,  a  son  of  E.  BaraweH  EbfB, 
QUO  of  tlio  most  unworthy  of  the  Conspirators  of  South  Carolina.    See  page  96,  Tolnme  L 
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ravine  and  creek,  with  a  battery  that  enfiladed  an  open  i 
Nationals  must  advance.  To  avoid  the  perils  of  a  dire<| 
cironmstances,  Williams  sent  Case's  brigade  to  tarn  th 
erate  line.  This  was  promptly  done,  and,  by  a  qoick  chai 
he  broke  that  wing  into  fVagments,  and  drove  it  bad 
stronger  line,  nnder  fire  of  Winnegar's  battery,  directed  1 

Ward's  division  was  now  rapidly  advanced  upon  ti 
and  captured  three  guns  and  two  hundred  and  scventi 
federates,  in  their  haste,  lefl  one  hundred  and  eight  oi 
field.     Jackson's  division  was  quickly  brought  upon  W< 
divisions  of  the  Fourteenth  (Davis's)  Corps  were  plat 
toward  the  Cape  Fear,  while  Kilpatrick,  acting  in  coq 
right,  was  directed  to  secure  a  footing  on  the  road  leadi 
He  reached  it  withx>ne  brigade,  when  he  was  furiously  att 
division,  and,  after  a  hard  fight,  was  pushed  back.     1 
Slocum's  line  advanced,  drove  Hardee  within  his  intreni 
pressed  him  so  heavily,  that  daring  the  dark  and  sto^ 
oeeded,-he  retreated  to  Smithfield  (where  Johnston  waj 
forces),  over  the  most  wretched  roads.     So  ended  the  i 
known  as  The  Battlb  op  Averasbobo',  in  which  Slocum  1 
enty-seven   killed,  and  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
ed,  but  no  prisoners.     Hardee's    loss   was   estimated   a 
Ward,  on  the  following  morning,*  pursued  the  fugitives  < 
Averasboro,'  but  soon  gave  up  the  chase  and  rejoined  th 
army,  which  had  now  turned  toward  Goldsboro'. 

General  Sherriian  felt  satisfied  that  he  should  have  no 
with  the  Confederates,  on  his  march  to  Goldsboro'.  "All 
his  report,  "  induced  me  to  believe  that  the  enemy  wou 
opposition  to  our  progress,  and  would  not  attempt  to 
while  in  motion."  In  accordance  with  this  impression  he 
the  effect  that  further  opposition  being  now  past,  corps  < 
march  their  troops  in  the  easiest  manner  and  by  the  near< 
boro'.  That  sense  of  security  was  almost  fatal  to  Shet 
that  moment,  Johnston,  who  had  come  down  from  Smit 
stealthy  march,  nnder  cover  of  night,  was  hovering  near 
to  pounce  upon  his  unsuspecting  adversary  at  the  earlies 
ising  opportunity.  He  found  the  Union  forces,  under  th« 
the  commander-in-chief,  in  a  favorable  position  for  the  e 
signs.  The  Fourteenth  (J.  C.  Davis's)  Corps  were  oncai 
of  the  18th'  on  the  Goldsboro'  road,  at  the  point  whert 
crossed  by  one  from  Clinton  to  Smithfield.  Two  division 
Twentieth  (Williams's)  Corps  were  camped  ten  or  twelve 
on  the  same  road,  near  the  Mingo  Creek,  in  charge  of  Slo 
The  remaining  two  divisions  of  these  two  corps  were  oi 
distance  to  the  south.  The  Fifteenth  (Logan's)  and  Se 
Were  scattered  to  the  soath  and  east. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  1 9th,  Sherman  was  so  a 
that  he  left  Slocum's  wing  of  the  army,  which  was  most  < 
and  joined  Howard's,  farther  to  the  right,  which  was  scat 
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as  rapidly  as  the  trretched  atate  of  the  roadii  would  admit.  When  only  ax 
miles  on  his  journey,  to  overtake  Howard,  he  heard  cannonading  at  the 
northwest,  but  was  assured  that  it  was  only  a  slight  encounter  hetween 
Carlin's  division  and  DibbrelPs  cavalry,  and  that  the  former  was  eas\j 
driving  the  latter.  It  was  true  that  Carlin  and  Dibbrell  had  met,  bat  the  mat- 
ter soon  assumed'  a  most  serious  aspect.  The  divi^ons  of  Carlin 
•  M«rch  i»,  and  Morgan,  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  had  moved  that  morning' 
at  six  o'clock,  the  former  in  advance.  As  usual,  they  soon  encoon- 
tercd  Confederate  cavalry,  but  these  made  mubh  stouter  resistance  than 
common.  Each  moment  they  revealed  increased  strength.  Measures  were 
taken  to  counteract  it,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  brigades  of  Hobart  and  Buell, 
of  Carlin's  division,  were  both  deployed,  and  the  former  had  made  a  vigorww 
assault  on  the  Confederates  and  driven  them  back  some  distance.  Meanwhile 
Buell's  brigade,  by  order  of  General  Slooum,  had  been,  sent  around  to  the 
left  to  find  the  rear  of  the  assailants. 

By  12  o'clock  the  fighting  had  become  stubborn;  artillery  was  at  work 
vigorously  on  both  sides ;  and  yet,  up  to  this  time,  only  cavalry  and  a  battery 
of  artillery,  on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  had  been  developed.  But  an  hoar  or 
two  later,  Morgan's  division,  deploying  on  Carlin's  right,  felt  infantry  in  tl»ir 
front  in  the  woods.  By  that  time  Buell,  on  the  extreme  left,  had  also  struck 
infantry  behind  intrenchments.  He  outflanked  them,  but  met  with  a  most 
deplorable  repulse.  By  this  time  the  character  and  meaning  of  the  severe 
pressure  on  Sherman's  left  was  developed.  A  deserter,  a  "galvanized  Yan- 
kee," '  had  been  brought  to  Generals  Slocum  and  Davb,  while  they  were  in  con- 
sultation, and  in  an  excited  manner  ho  declared  to  them,  what  proved  to  be  tme, 
that  the  whole  of  Johnston's  army,  augmented  by  the  commands  of  Hardee 
and  Hoke,  were  in  a  fortified  position  immediately  in  front  of  the  left  wing, 
intending  an  immediate  attack,  and  that  Johnston  had  ridden  along  the 
oolnmii  of  his  army,  and  assured  them  that  victory  over  Sherman's  entire 
force  was  now  certain.     It  was  a  surprise. 

It  was  now  half-past  two  o'clock.  Intelligence  confirmatory  of  the  de- 
serter's declarations  had  come  in  from  the  right  and  left  flanks  of  the  Union 
forces  engaged,  and  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  the  employment  of 
all  jxissible  power  to  resist  the  expected  overwhelming  attack.  A  line  of  barri- 
cades was  hastily  thrown  up.  Orders  had  already  been  dispatched  by  Slocum 
to  hurry  up  the  two  divisions  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  while  Robinson's  brigade, 
of  that  corps,  which  was  much  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  troops,  was  put 
in  to  fill  a  gap  between  the  divisions  of  Morgan  and  Carlin.  Just  then  the 
Confederates  dashed  out  of  the  woods,  and  fell  with  great  fary  mainly 
upon  Carlin's  division,  already  wearied  and  weakened  by  continnal  and 
severe  fighting  for  hours.  They  were  driven  back  at  all  points  in  much  con- 
fiision.  But  Morgan's  division  on  the  right  stood  firm.  The  brigades  of 
Mitchell  and  Vandevere  were  in  line,  and  Fearing's  was  in  reserve.  It  wai 
now  the  ciisis  of  battle.  General  Davis,  who  had  thas  fiir  coDdncted  fail 
troops  with  great  skill  and  coolness,  seeing  the  mortal  peril,  and  only  one 
way  to  escape  from  it,  extricated  himself  from  the  broken  column  of  Carlis'i 

.'  Union  pridmen  of  war  wen  •ometlme*  Indnerd,  bj  a  hope  of  escaping  the  homn  of  captlrftr,  aai 
iwriupe,  ilnany.  an  oppoitnnltjr  tn  daaeH,  to  fo  into  the  CvBredecato  rank*.  Tttm  ware  ealM  bjr  the  CeaM- 
«nm,  "gntvaBlsed  TaolMM.'* 
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divitsioD,  rode  rapidly  to  the  right,  fitced  Fearing's  brigade  to  the  left,  and 
hurled  them  upon  the  flank  of  the  ConfederateB,  who  were  heavily  pressing 
the  broken  center.  The  scene  of  conflict  was  in  a  densely  wooded  swamp, 
dark,  and  wet,  and  dismal.  "Push  right  in  the  direction  of  that  heaviest 
firing,"  shouted  Davis  to  Fearing,  as  he  gave  him  the  order  to  move,  "  and 
attack  whatever  is  in  that  swamp !  Fight  them  for  the  best  that  is  in  your 
brigade !  You'll  stop  that  advance,  sir,  and  we'll  whip  them  yet !"  The 
men  caught  up  the  words  "  we'll  whip  them*  yet,"  and  dashed  forward  in  an 
impetuous  charge,  under  the  immediate  directions  of  Davis.  That  charge 
was  a  magnificent  display  of  courage,  discipline,  and  enthusiasm.  The  Con- 
fedei-ates  were  staggered  and  paralyzed  by  this  unexpected  and  stunning 
blow  from  a  force  hitherto  unseen  by  them.  They  reeled  and  fell  back  in 
amazement,  fearing  they  knew  not  what,  and  the  attack  was  not  renewed  on 
that  part  of  the  field  for  more  than  an  hour  afterward. .  The  army  was  saved! 
In  that  charge  the  gallant  young  General  Fearing,  the  commander  of  the 
brigade",  was  disabled  by  a  bullet,  and  hundreds  of  its  dead  and  wounded 
strewed  the  field  of  conflict. 

The  check  thus  given  to  the  Confederates  was  of  infinite  value  to  Sher- 
man's army,  fpr  it  gave  an  opportunity  for  re-forming  the  disordered  left  and 
center  of  Davis's  line.  It  was  drawn  back  and  formed  in  open  fields,  half  a 
mile  in  the  rear  of  the  old  line.  The  artillery  was  massed  on  a  commanding 
knoll,  so  as  to  sweep  the  whole  space  between  the  woods  wherein  the  Con- 
federates were  stationed  and  the  new  line ;  and  Kilpatrick  massed  his  cav- 
alry on  the  left.  Meanwhile,  the  attack  upon  Morgan  was  terrible  and 
unceasing.  "  Seldom  have  I  heard  such  continuous  and  remorseless  roar  of 
musketry,"  said  an  actor  in  the  scene.'  "  It  seemed  more  than  men  could 
bear.  Twice  General  Davis  turned  to  me  and  said, '  If  Morgan's  troops  can 
stand  this,  all  is  right ;  if  not,  the  day  is  lost.  There  is  no  reserve — not  a 
regiment  to  move — they  must  fight  it  out.'  And  fight  it  out  they  did. 
They  were  entirely  surrounded.  I,  myself,  trying  to  get  to  them  from  the 
rear,  three  times  ran  into  heavy  bodies  of  the  enemy's  troops.  Two  or  three 
different  times,  after  resisting  attacks  from  the  firont,  they  were  compelled 
to  jump  over  their  own  works  and  fight  to  the  rear.  Soldiers  in  that  command 
who  have  passed  through  their  score  of  battles,  will  tell  you  they  never  saw 
any  thing  like  the  fighting  at  Bentonsville.^  In  the  midst  of  the  hottest  of  it, 
at  perhaps  five  o'clock,  Coggswell's  brigade  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  arrived  to 
fill  the  gap  between  the  new  formation  of  Carlin's  line  and  that  of  Morgan. 
They  moved  forward,  and  the  roar  of  musketry  resounded  along  that  line  as 
it  did  along  Morgan's.  They  seized  the  position,  and  gallantly  held  it. 
Meanwhile,  the  enemy  on  the  left  moved  to  the  attack  several  times,  but  the 
repnlse  they  had  already  received  seemed  to  have  dispirited  them,  and  the 
terrible  havoc  of  our  massed  artillery  drove  them  back  almost  before  they 
reached  the  fire  of  the  infantry,  who  were  burning  to  avenge  the  morning's 
disaster."  The  National  forces  received,  Sherman  said,  "  six  distinct  assaults 
by  the  combined  forces  of  Hoke,  Hardee,  and  Cheatham,  under  the  immediate 
ocminiand  of  General  Johnston  himself,  without  giving  an  inch  of  ground, 

■  Breret  BrlgMUrr-Oviwnil  Ctben  Ootonel)  A.  a  McOIVi,  in  »  Mtor  to  tba  luitbor,  <l>Ud  "tihlava,  F«b- 
nai7 18,  laca"    8m  pH<  <«>■ 
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and  doing  good  execution  on  the  enemy's  ranks,  especially  with  onr  artillerj, 
(he  enemy  having  little  or  none." ' 

With  the  commg  of  darkness  ended  the  conflict  known  as  The  Battli 
or  Bkntonsvillx,*  which,  m  brilliancy  of  personal  achievements,  and  in 
lasting  advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  Republic,  must  ever  be  ranked  among 
the  most  memorable  and  important  contests  of  the  war.     Indeed,  it  seems 


proper 
to  conader 
it  the  key-bat- 
tle of  the  Civil 
War.      Had    John- 
ston   won    there,    the 
sad   consequences  woald 
probably     have     been     the 
loss  of  the  whole  of  Sherman's 
army,   and  the    quick   and  fatal 
dispersion    or    capture    of    Grant's 
army    before    Petersburg    and    Rich- 
mond, by  the    combined    forces  of  Lee 
and  Johnston,  attacking  him  in  overwhelni- 
,   „  ing  numbers,  in  front  and  rear.     In  this  view 

UNA*  the  solid  importance  of  the  victory  of  Bentons- 

ville  can  not  be  overestimated.  In  that,  his 
last  battle,  as  in  all  others  during  the  war.  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis  exhib- 
ited in  full  relief  those  qualities  which  always  distinguished  him  as  a  cool, 
discreet,  and  vigorous  fighting  commander. 

During  the  night  afler  the  battle*  Slocum's  wasron-train  and 


■Much 
19-20. 


its  guard  of  two  divisions  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  also  Hazm^ 


'  General  Shemian's  Bcport,  April  4,  ISSS, 

•  The  iggrtgnts lou  a(  Um  Satloiul  amr  neur BentMsTtll*  wm nportad  by  Skenotn  itLMI^ ml «M* 
neuij  l.SOO  were  from  the  dt-rlilona  of  C«rlln  and  Muirgr«n,  of  the  Foarteenth  Dorps,  whlsh  aamberacl  betwtm 
10,000  and  14,000  men.  The  tow  of  the  Confederates  was  never  reporte<L  It  mast  h.Te  be^-n  hearr.  Tl» 
KMionals  eaptnred  1,085  of  their  men,  and  borted  Wt  of  their  dud.  Jokhstoo's  force  siuBbend  bstwees  iOJHt 
and  40,000  aura. 
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division,  of  the  Fifteenth  Corpe,  oame  up  and  made  the  position  of  the  left 
wing  almost  impregnable.  The  right  wing  moving  to  the  relief  of  the- left; 
£)und  its  approach  opposed  by  a  considerable  body  of  Confederate  cavalry 
behind  a  barricade  at  the  forks  of  the  road  near  Bentonsville.  Johnston's 
cavalry  were  soon  dislodged,  and  Howard  moved  forward  and  joined  his  left 
to  Slocum's  right.  The  Confederates  had  thrown  back  their  left  flank,  and 
had  constructed  a  line  of  parapet  connected  with  that  in  front  of  Slocum,  in 
the  form  of  a  bastion,  its  salient  on  the  main  Goldsboro'  road,  interposing  be- 
tween Slocum  on  the  west  and  Howard  on  the  east,  while  the  flanks  rested 
on  Mill  Creek,  covering  the  road  back  to  Smithfleld.  By  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,*  after  more  or  less  skirmishing  all  day,  **^^*^ 
the  Nationals  had  a  strong  line  of  battle  confronting  this  position, 
and  putting  Johnston  on  the  defensive.  The  skirmish  line  pressed  him 
steadily,  and  on  the  following  day  this  pressure  became  so  vigorous,  that 
it  almost  amounted  to  a  general  engagement.  There  was  skirmishing  and 
hard  fighting  all  day  long. 

Meanwhile,  Schofield  and  Terry,  as  we  have  seen,"  had  been  approaching 
Goldsboro',  and  at  the  very  time*  when  Sherman  was  pressing 
Johnston  at  Bentonsville,  the  former  entered  that  place,  and 
Terry  laid  a  pontoon  bridge  over  the  Neuse  River,  ten  miles  above,  at  Cox's 
Bridge.     So  the  three  armies  were  now  in  actual  connection.     Johnston,  in- 
formed of  this,  perceived  that  all  chance  of  success  against  Sherman  had' 
vanished ;  and  that  night,  after  having  his  only  line  of  retreat  seriously 
menaced  by  a  flank  movement  by  General  Mower,  covered  by  an  attack 
along  the  Confederate  front,  he  withdrew,  and  fled  toward  Smithfield  in 
such  haste  that  he  left  his  pickets,  many  dead,  and  his  wounded  in  hospitals, 
to  fall  into  Sherman's  hands.    Pursuit  was  made  at  dawn,'  bnt 
continued  for  only  a  short  distance. 

On  the  23d  of  March  all  the  armies,  in  the  aggregate  about  sixty  thou- 
sand strong,  were  disposed  in  camps  around  Goldsboro',  there  to  rest  and 
r^ive  needed  clothing.  On  the  25th,  the  railroad  between  Goldsboru'  and 
New  Berne  was  completed  and  in  perfect  order,  by  which  a  rapid  channel 
of  supply  from  the  sea  was  opened^  So  ended,  in  complete  triumph,  and 
with  small  loss,  Sherman's  second  great  maroh  through  the  interior  of  the 
enemy's  country ;  and  he  was  then  in  a  desirable  position  o{  easy  supply,  to 
take  an  efScient  part  in  the  spring  and  summer  campaign  of  186S,  if  the  war 
should  continue.  Considering  it  important  to  have  a  personal  interview  with 
the  General-in-chief,  German  placed  Schofield  temporarily  in  chief  command 
of  the  army,  and  hastened  by  railway  to  Morehead  City,  and  thence  by  water 
to  head-quarters  at  City  Point,  where  he  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of 
Mareh.  There  he  met  Generals  Grant,  Meade,  Ord,  and  other  leading  army 
commanders,  and  President  Lincoln.  He  "learned,"  he  said,  "the  general 
state  of  the  military  world,"  and  then  returned  to  New  Berne  in  a  ^  „  . 
navy  steamer,  and  reached  Goldsboro'  on  the  night  of  the  30th.' 

Aft«r  his  winter  campaign  in  SoutHwestem  Viiginia,  already  noticed,' 
€leneral  Stoneman  returned  to  Knoxville,  and  was  ordered  'to       ^^ 
make  a  cavalry  raid  into  South  Carohna,  in  aid  of  Sherman's 
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movementa.  Before  Stoneman  was  I'eadjr  to  move,  Sherman  had  marcfatd 
BO  far  and  so  triumphantly  that  the  aid  of  the  fonner  was  not  needed,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  march  eastward  and  destroy  the  Virginia  and  To- 
nessee  railroad,  as  far  towai'd  Lynchburg  as  possible.  He  concentrated 
the  cavalry  brigades  of  Colonels  Palmer,  Miller,  and  Brown,  of  Gillem's  divi- 
eion,  about  six  thousand  strong,  at  MoRsy  Creek;  on  the  20th  of  March.  He 
moved  eastward  to  Bull's  Gap,  where  he  divided  his  forces,  sending  Milkr 

toward  Bristol,  to  make  a  fehit,  and  moving  with  the  rest  of 
'  *i8m!  ^^    '^'^  command  to  Jonesboro',  when  he  crossed  over  Stone  fountain 

into  North  Carolina,  to  Boone.  There,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,* 
he  captured  two  hundred  Home  Guards.    Thence  he  moved  through  monn- 

tain  gaps  to  Wilkesboro',  where  the  advance  skirmished^  and 

>  March  29.  °,.  ,'  ^..,.  ,, 

captured  prisoners  and  stores.     Continmng  his  march,  he  crossed 
.     ,        the  Yadkin  River'  at  Jonesville,  and,  turning  northward,  went 

'  April  2.  J  I  o  ' 

on  to  Cranberry  Plain,  in  Carroll  County,  Virginia.  From  that 
point  he  sent  Colonel  Miller  to  Wytheville,  to  destroy  the  railway  in  that 
vicinity,  and  with  the  main  force  he  moved  eastward  to  Jacksonville,  skir- 
mishing with  Confederates  at  the  crossing  of  Big  Red  Island  Creek.  From 
Jacksonville,  Major  Wagner  advanced  on  Salem,  and  sweeping  along  the 
railway  eastward,  destroyed  it  from  New  River  Bridge  to  within  fourmiles(rf' 
Lynchburg.  At  the  same  time  Stoneman,  with  the  main  body,  advanced  on 
•  Christiansburg,  and,  sending  troops  east  and  west,  destroyed  the  railway  for 
about  ninety  miles,'  and  then  returned  to  Jacksonville. 

Having  performed  his  prescribed  duty,  Geiiei-al  Stouemau  turned  his 
face  southward,  and,  on  the  9th  of  April,  struck  the  North  Caroliua  railroad 
between  Danville  and  Greensboro'.  At  Germantown  several  hundred  ne- 
groes, who  had  joined  the  column,  were  sent  back  into  Elast  Tennessee.  At 
the  same  time  Colonel  Palmer  was  sent  to  destroy  the  railroad  between 
Salisbury  and  .Greensboro',  and  the  factories  at  Salem,  in  North  CaroKos; 
while  the  main  column  moved  on  Salisbury,  forcing  the  Yadkin 
at  Huntsville,''  and  skirmishing  near  there.  Palmer  perform^ 
his  duty  well,  and  near  Deep  River  Bridge,  he  captared  a  South  Canons 
regiment  of  four  hundred  men. 

Salisbury  was  a  prisoner-depot,  and  a  considerable  Confederate  force  wu 
stationed  there,  under  General  W,  >L  Gardiner.  They  were  about  three 
thousand  strong.  They  were  found  at  Grant's  Creek,  ten  miles  east  of  Salis- 
bury, early  on  the  1 2th,'  with  eighteen  guns,  under  the  direcUon 
of  Pemberton,  Grant's  opponent  at  Vicksburg,  now  reduced  from 
a  lieutenant-general  to  a  colonel.  This  force  was  gallantly  charged  by  the 
brigades  of  General  A.  C.  Gillem  and  Colonel  Brown,  of  the  Eleventh  Michi- 
gan Cavalry,  and  instantly  routed.  Its  guns  were  ^1  captured,  and  over 
twelve  hundred  of  its  men  were  made  prisoners.  The  spoils,  besides  the 
cannon,  were  three  thousand  small-arms,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  stores  of 
every  kind.  Those  of  the  Confederates  who  fled  were  chased  several  mika 
In.Sali(ibiiry  were  found  a  vast  collection  of  ammunition,  provision,  elpthii^, 


>  Major  E.  C.  Mixlenrcll.  of  P«lm«r'«  brtgnde  (from  whom  th«  anthnr  r«o<i|Ted  *  rery  hiterMtinx  Meant  rf 
tbtoraddXsnerdeteribtngtha  inanwrofdMtrojrlng railroad  traeka,tiinll«rtodittiiieatiaiMd  inaotrt,|ia(*n 
tf*,  i  A  regiment  of  men  ouald  destroy  from  three  to  flve  lallea  an  boor." 
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and  medicine,  with  ten  thousand  small-annB,  four  cotton  factories,  and  seven 
thousand  bales x>f  cotton.  These  were  all  destroyed,  with  the  railway  tracks 
ill  each  direction  from  Salisbury.  The  Union  prisoners  had  been  removed. 
The  prison-pens  where  they  had  suffered  were  destroyed. 

Ou  the  17th  of  April,  Stoneman  started,  with  a  part  of  his  command,  for 
Sast  Tennessee,  taking  with  him  the  prisoners,  captured  artillery,  and  thou- 
sands of  negroes.  On  the  following  day,  General  Palmer,  whose  command 
was  at  Lincolnton,  sent  Major  E.  C.  Moderwell,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  of  the  Twelfth  Ohio  Cavalry,  to  destroy  the  bridge  of  the  Charlotte  and 

South     Carolina  

railroad,  over  the 
Catawba  Kiver. 
At  that  time, 
Jeffei'son  Dav  is, 
having  fled  from 
Ri<^imond,  was 
at  Charlotte  with 
a  very  considera- 
ble force;  and 
the  mounted  men 
of  Vaughn  ami 
Duke,  who  had 
come  down  from 
the  bordei"a  of 
Virginia,  were  on 
the  Catawba.  On 
that  account  it 
was  necessary  to 
move  with  great 

caution.  At  Dallas,  Moderwell  had  a  skirmish  with  these  cavalry  leaders, 
but  evaded  a  battle  with  them;  and  at  daybreak  on  the  19th,* 
the  Union  force  arrived  at  the  doomed  bridge,  where  they  cap- 
tured the  picket  and  surprised  the  guards  The  bridge,  delineated  in  the 
engraving,  was  a  splendid  structure,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  water.  Moderwell's  men  set  it  on  fire  at  one  end, 
and  in  thirty  minutes  it  was  completely  destroyed.  After  skirmishing  with 
Ferguson's  Confederate  cavalry  (which  came  up  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bridge)  for  two  hours,  the  raidei-s  turned  back,  and,  by  marching  all  night, 
rejoined  the  brigade  at  Dallas,  with  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  prisoners, 
two  hundred  horses,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
gallant  little  exploits  of  the  war. 

During  the  raid  just  recorded,  the  National  cavalry  captured  six  thousand 
prisoners,  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery  taken  in  action,  and  twenty-one 
abandoned  by  the  foe,  and  a  large  number  of  Bmall-arms;  and  they  destroyed 
an  immense  amount  of  public  property. 


KAILWAt   BBIDUB  OVER  TU£  CATAWDA    RlVElt.  < 
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CHAPTEE    XIX. 


THE  BEPOSSES8ION  OF  ALABAMA  BT  THE  OOTERNHEHT. 


HE  repossession  of  Alabama  was  an  important  part  of 
General  Grant's  comprehensive  plan  of  campaign  for  tbt 
winter  and  spring  of  1 865.  The  capture  of  the 
forts  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay*  was  a 
necessary  preliminary  movement..  Had  Farragut  tfteo 
known  how  weakly  Mobile  was  defended,  he  and  Granger 
might  easily  have  captured  it.'  They  closed  the  port, 
and  its  value  to  the  Confederates  as  a  commercial  depot, 
or  as  a  gate  of  communication  with  the  outer  world,  was  thereby  effectnallj 
destroyed. 

For  several  months  after  the  harbor  of  Mobile  was  sealed,  there  was  com- 
parative quiet  in  that  region.  The  grand  movements  in  Georgia  and  in 
Middle  Tennessee  occupied  the  attention  of  all.  At  length,  when  Sbennio 
had  finished  his  triumphal  march  through  Georgia,  to  the  sea-board,  and 
Thomas  had  decimated  Hood's  army  in  Middle  Tennessee,  Grant  and  the 
Government  detennined  to  take  active  measures  for  the  repossession  of  Ala- 
bama, by  a  movement  against  Mobile,  aided  by  other  operations  in  the  bw- 
rior.  The  conduct  of  the  expedition  against  Mobile  was  assigned  to  General 
K  R.  S.  Canby,  then  commanding  the  West  Mississippi  Array,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  Orleans;  and  the  co-operating  movement  was  intrusted  U 
General  J.  H.  Wilson,  the  eminent  cavalry  leader,  under  the  directimi  of 
General  Thomas. 

Mobile,  at  the  beginning  of  1865,  was  thoroughly  fortified  by  three  oob- 
tinuous  lines  of  earth-works  around  the  entire  city.  The  first  was  constructed 
by  Captain  C.  T.  Lieurner,  in  1862,  at  an  average  distance  of  three  miles  oni 
from  the  business  streets,  and  comprised  fifteen  redoubts. '  In  1863,  after  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg,  when  an  attack  upon  Mobile  was  expected.  General  D. 
Leadbetter*  constructed  a  second  line  of  works,  which  passed  through  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  comprising  sixteen  inclosed  and  strong  redoubts.  It 
was  then  estimated  that  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  effective  men  might,  vitk 
these  fortifications,  defend  Mobile  against  a  besieging  army  of  forty  thousand 
men.    In  1864,  a  third  line  of  earth-works  was  constructed  by  Lieutenant- 


■  At  that  time  there  were  no  troops  Id  or  immediately  *bnat  the  eltjr.  The  utlllerr,  also,  hxJ  beea  oM 
Bwaf  to  opiMise  A.  .J.  Smithes  troops,  then  Approaching  from  Memphis  (see  page  248),  and  then  thef  wen  isM 
to  West  Point,  in  Qeorgis,  for  the  support  of  Qeneml  Bood,  whers  they  rmted  a  strong  wort:,  comnsadiic  A> 
railway  and  the  Cbatuhoehee  Blrer.  But  a  Isrge  re-enforcement  of  Onager's  command  would  h«Te  he«i  asi*' 
sory  to  have  enabled  the  National  forces  to  hold  the  post 

'  See  page  174,  volume  I.,  and  page  88,  TOlume  II. 
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Colonel  V.  Sheliha,  about  half-way  between  the  other  two,  and  included 
nineteen  heavy  bastioned  forts  and  eight  redoubts,  making,  in  all  the  fortifi- 
cations around  the 
city,  fifty-eight  forts 
and  redoubts,  with 
connecting  breast- 
works. The  parapets 
of  the  forts  were  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  fe4t 
in  thickness,  and  the 
ditches,  through 
which  the  tide-water 
of  the  harbor  flowed, 
were  about  twenty 
feet  in  depth  and 
thirty  in  width.  Be- 
sides these  land  de- 
fenses of  Mobile, 
there  were  several 
well-armed  batteries 
along  the  shore  be- 
low the  city,  and  in 
the  harbor  command- 
ing the  channels  of 
approach  to  the  town, 
besides  several  which 
guarded  the  entrances  to  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  head  of  Mobile 
Bay.*  General  J.  E.  Johnston  said  Mobile  was  the  best  foitified  place 
in  the  Confederacy.  It 
was  gai-risoned  by  about 
fifteen  thousand  men, 
including  the  troops  on 
the  east  side  of  the  bay, 
and  a  thous^and  negro 
laborere,  subject  to  the 
-command  of  the  engi- 
neers. These  were  under 
the  direct  command  of 
Creneral  D.  H.  Maury. 
General  Dick  Taylor 
was  then  in  charge  of 
the  De|)artment 


rOKTiriCATIONS    AKOl'KD    UUBILK.* 


■CDOUBT  AHD  DnCD   AT  MOULC' 


*  Tbts  shows  the  position  of  the  defenses  near  the  city,  on  laml  snil  In  the  burbur.    The  position  of  the  i 
remote  <^enses.  on  the  esst  side  of  the  bejr.  sr«  Indicated  on  a  subsequent  pa^c. 

*  AIom;  the  shore,  below  the  city,  were  Baturtas  MiasoarL  Moand  and  BDchaoaa.  Just  below  the  latter, 
and  terminating  the  middle  line  of  fortifl4«tiona,  wi^s  Fort  Sidney  Johnston.  In  the  harbor  were  two  fl«atlac 
batteries  anil  four  stationary  onea,  named,  respeettrely,  Tlghlman,  Gladden,  Canal,  and  Melntoah:  The  channels 
were  ohstmeted  bf  piles  In  many  rows. 

*  This  was  the  appearance  of  a  portion  of  the  Inner  line  of  works,  In  the  subnrbs  of  the  city,  near  Dauphin 
Street,  as  It  sppeaivd  whe*  the  writer  sketobed  it  In  AprtI,  18(8.  The  picket  fence  Indlcste*  the  line  of  ttaspMo 
BtrecL 
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The  movable  I'orces  under  Canby's  command,  had  been  organized  into 
brigades,  called  the  "  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  West 
Mississippi,"  and  numbered -about  ten  thousand  effective  men.     Early  in 
Januarv ,"  these  were  concentrated  at  Kenner,  ten  miles  above 
New  Orleans,  and  General  F.  Steele'  was  assigned  to  take  com- 
mand of  tliem.     A  part  of  this  force-  was  soon  afterward  sent  to  Fort  Bar- 
rancas, in  Peusacola  Bay,  and  the  remainder  followed  directly.     Theso,  with 
tlie  addition  of  seven  regiments,  and  several  light  batteries,  were  organized 
as  the   Thirteenth  Army  Corps,  comprising   three  divisions,  and  General 
Gordon  Granger  was  assigned  to  its  command.     Meanwhile,  the  Sixteenth 
Army  Corps   (General  A.  J.  Smith),  which  had  assisted  in  driving  Hood  out 
of  Tennessee,  was  ordered  to  join  Canby.    It  was  then  cantoned  at  Eastport. 
Early  in  February,  it  went  in  transports,  accompanied  by  Knipe's  division 
of  cavalry,  five  thousand  strong,  by  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee,  Ohio,  anJ 
3Iississii)oi  rivers,  to  New  Orleans,  where  it  arrived  on  the  2Ist,' 

*  February.  . 

after  a  travel  of  over  thirteen  hundred  miles  in  the  space  of 
eleven  days.  There  the  corps  remained  awhile,  waiting  for  the  perfection 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  expedition  under  Wilson,-  wliich  was  to  sweep 
down  from  the  north,  through  Alabama,  simultaiioously  with  Canby's  at- 
tack on  Mobile.  The  cor[)s  finally  jnovcd  again,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Gaines, 
•on  Dauphin  Island,  on  the  7th  of  March,  where  a  siege  train  was  organized, 
consisting  of  seven  batteries  of  the  First  Indiana  Artillery,  two  of  the  Siith 
Michigan,  and  one  of  Mack's  Eighteenth  New  York.  The  cavalry  marched 
overland  from  New  Orleans.  At  the  middle  of  March,  every  thing  wa^  in 
readiness  for  an  attack  on  Mobile,  with  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  thiny 
thousand  troops,  composed  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Sixteenth  Corps,  Knipe's 
cavalry  division,  and  .1  brigade  of  cavalry,  a  division  of  infantry,  and  another 
of  negro  troops,  under  General  Steele,  at  Harrancas.  The  West  Gulf  Squad- 
ron, commanded  by  Kear-Admiral  Thatcher,  was  there,  to  co-ojierate. 

Mobile  was  so  strongly  fortified,  that  a  direct  attack  upon  it  on  lb« 
western  side  of  the  bay,  was  deemed  too  hazardous,  and  involved  a  pro- 
tracted siege ;  it  was  therefore  determined  to  flank  the  post  by  a  movement 
of  the  main  army  up  the  eastern  shore,  and  in  concert  with  the  navy,  seize 
the  fortifications  on  the  islands  and  main  land  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and 
then  approach  Mobile  by  w^y  of  Tensas  Ilivor,  or  one  of  the  channels  above' 
the  city.  For  this  purpose,  a  point  on  Fish  River,  that  empties  into  Bon 
Secour  Bay,  north  of  ^Mobile  Point,  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  rendezvouJ 
for  the  troops,  and  a  base  of  operations,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  Spanish  Fort,  the  heaviest  of  the  fortifications  to  lie  at- 
„    ,       tacked.^      That  movement  was  begun   on   the  ITth,'  when  the 

•  March.  .  ^  °  •       r>  • 

Thirteenth  Corps  marched  from  Fort  Morgan,  on  Mobile  Point, 
and  made  its  way  slowly  over  a  swampy  region  in  heavy  rains,  consuming 

'  Seo  pase  252.  ^ 

'  Thu  Ta-eniy-ninth  and  Thirty-third  Iowa,  FilUeth  IndUaa,  Tventy-MTenth,  Twentx-eighth  and  Tbiit;- 

fifth  Wisconsin,  ami  Seventy-seventh  Ohio. 

'  The  old  Spauisli  Kort.  erected  when  the  Spaniards  had  possession  o(  Mobile,  wa»  a  rectanirulsr  liaaci«*< 

work  nn  a  bluff  etunmuruling    Ulalcely  lilvei  and  its  vicinity.     The  worlds  known  as  Si>aat»h  Fort,  f P«wd  *f 

the  Confederates,  e>  tended  along  the  bluff  nearjy  two  miles,  and  inclnded  two  other  works,  known,  respeeflwly. 

■a  Rod  Fort  and  Fort  Alexis,  or  Dennett    These  works  were  calculated  for  S6  guna,  and  a  g»rriio«  Jtpi 
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five  or  six  days  in  the  tedioas  and  perilous  journey.  -The  Sixteenth  Corps 
was  already  at  the  appointed  rendezvous ;  having  crossed  the  bay  in  trans- 
ports from  Fort  Gaines  to  Danley's  Ferry.  Meanwhile,  a  feiiit  on  Mobile 
was  made  to  attract  attention  while  the  main  body  was  concentrating  at 
Fish  River.  This  was  done  by  Moore's  brigade  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps, 
which  landed,  with  artillery,  on  Cedar  Point,  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay, 
under  fire  of  the  squadron.  They  drove  away  the  Confederate  occupants 
of  the  Point,  and  followed  them  to  Fowle  River,  where  the  pursuere  were 
ordered  to  cross  the  bay  and  rejoin  the  corps,  which  they  did  on 
the  23d.'  The  movement  had  created  much  uneasiness  in  Mo- 
bile, for  Moore's  force  was  reported  there  to  be  from  four  thousand  to  six 
thousand  stronjj. 

While  these  movements  were  in  protjress  on  the  bordere  of  the  bay, 
General  Steele,  with  Hawkins's  division  of  negro  troops,  and  Lucas's  cavalry, 
had  been  niarching  from  Pensacola  to  Dlakely,  ten  miles  north  of  Mobile, 
destroying,  on  the  way,  the  railroad  at  Pollard,  and  inducing  the  belief  that 
Canby's  real  objective  was  Montgomery,  and  not  Mobile.     He  encountered' 
very  little  opposition,  excepting  from  squads  of  Confederate  cavalry.   These 
fell  back  before  him,  until  he  reached  Pringle's  Creek,  where  he  had  a  sharp 
fight'  with  about  eight  hundred  Alabama  cavalry,  under  General 
Clanton.     These  were  routed  by  a  charge,  with  a  loss  of  about 
two  hundred  of  their  number  killed  and  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  made  prisoners.      Among  the  latter  was  their  leader.     Steele 
found  very  little  opposition  after  that  until  he  reached  the  front  of  Blakely,' 
where  he  received  supplies  fi"om  General  Canby,  sent  in  seventy- 
five  wagons  in  charge  of  General  J.  C.  Veatch. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  the  Thirteenth  and  Sixteenth  Coi-ps  advanced 
■from  Fish  River,  on  Mobile,  up  the  cast  side  of  the  bay,  along  the  Belle 
Rose  and  Blakely  roads,  which  were  made  perilous  by  torpedoes,  that  killed 
several  men  and  horses.  They  met  with  skirmishers  only,  and  on  the  next 
day  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Spanish  Fort,  seven  miles  due  east  from 
Mobile.  Canby  j)erceived  the  necessity  of  reducing  this  work  before  pass- 
ing on  to  Blakely ;  and,  on  the  following  morning,'  before  ^ 
ten  o'clock,  it  was  completely  invested,  on  the  land  side.  The 
divisions  of  Carr  and  McArtbiu',  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps,  were,  at  first, 
on  the  right,  the  extreme  of  the  former  resting  on  Bayou  Minctte,  and 
Benton's  division  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  was  on  the  left,  its  extreme 
touching  at  Belle  Rose.  The  remainder  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  seriously 
threatened  Blakeley.  Steele  came  up  a  few  days  afterward  aqd  joined  that 
corps,  and  his  troops  then  formed  the  extreme  right  in  front  of  Blakely. 
Thatcher's  squadron  had  moved  up  the  bay  parallel  with  the  army,  as  far  as 
the  shallow  water  would  allow,  to  assist  in  reducing  the  fort  and  cutting  it 
off  from  communication  with  Mobile.  Spanish  Fort  was  garrisoned  by 
nearly  three  thousand  men  of  Hood's  late  army,  under  General  R.  L. 
Gibson. 

It  was  soon  found  that  Spanish  Fort  proper,  with  its  neftr  neighbors  and 
dependents,  Red  Fort  and  Fort  -Alexis,  were  stout  adversaries  to  contend 
with,  and  were  ready  and  willing  to  give  blow  for  blow.  As  the  day  ad- 
vanced, collisions  btecame  warmer  and  warmer ;  and,  before  sunset,  there 
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was  a  tremendoas  cannonade  from  besiegers  and   besieged,  and  the  gmt- 

boats  of  both  parties,  which  was  kept  np  alt  night,  »ad  afforded  a  magnift- 

cent  spectacle  for  the  citizens  of  Mobile.     Thes  *  a  siege  was  for- 

isw.        mally  begun.     Canby  had  established  his  lines  at  distances  of 

three  hundred  and  four  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  and  at  that 

short  range,  ponnded  it  unmercifully.      The  siege  continued  a  fortnight, 

during  which  time  the  greatest  gallantry  and  fortitude  were  displayed  on 

both  sides. 

Every  day  the  Nationals  mounted  new  pieces  of  heavy  caliber,  until,  at 
length,  no  less  than  sixteen  mortars,  twenty  heavy  guns,  and  six  field-pieces 
were-  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fort.  The  gun-boat  Cherokee  got  within 
range  of  the  works  at  the  .beginning,  and,  at  intervals  throughout  the  siege, 
hurled  a  100-pound  shell  into  the  fort  The  squadron  did  good  sen-ice,  not 
only  in  shelling  the  works,  but  in  driving  the  Confederate  vessels  so  &r  to- 
ward the  city,  that  their  fire  failed  to  reach  the  besiegers.  The  National 
vessels  kept  np  a  steady  fire  all  day,  and  retired  at  night  to  anchorage  at 
Great  Point  Clear.  In  these  operations  of  the  squadron,  two  of  the  gun- 
boats {Milwaukee  and  Osage)  were  destroyed  by  torpedoes. 

When,  on  the  3d  of  April,  the  Nationals  had  built  an  earth-work  and 
mounted  large  guns  upon  it  within  two  hundred'yards  of  the  fort,  the  lattCT 
was  completely  and  closely  invested,  and  its  doom  was  sealed.  Yet  the 
garrison  fought  bravely  on,  and  the  besiegers  suffered  greatly  from  the  sheik, 
for  the  lines  were  at  short  range  from  the  fort  At  length  Canby  determia- 
ed  to  make  a  grand  assault  by  a  concentric  fire  from  all  his  heavy  guns,  his 
field-pieces,  and  the  gun-boats,  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  troops.  This  was 
begun  toward  sunset  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  soon  afterward,  two  companies 
of  the  Eighth  Iowa,  Colonel  Bell,  of  Gedde's  brigade  of  Carr's  dividoii, 
were  sent  as  pickets  and  sharp-shooters,  to  gain  a  crest  near  the  fort,  intrench, 
and  pick  oflT  the  Confederate  artillerists.  This  was  done  gallantly,  in  the 
face  of  a  brisk  fire,  for  General  Gibson  had  doubled  his  line  of  sharp-shooters. 
They  were  Texans,  brave  and  skillful,  and  stoutly  disputed  the  advance  of 
the  Iowa  men.  But  the  latter  pressed  on,  gained  the  prescribed  point,  bnt 
had  to  fight  instead  of  digging.  Bell  saw  this,  and  first  sent  one  companj 
to  their  aid.  Then,  seeing  his  brAve  men  in  great  peril,  he  led  the  remainder 
of  his  regiment  to  their  assistance.  He  found  the  place  they  were  holding 
too  hot  to  be  eomfortable.  To  retreat  would  be  fatal ;  so  he  gallaatW 
charged  over  their  works,  fought  the  Texans  desperately,  and  finally,  after  a 
severe  struggle  in  the  dark,  overpowered  them.  Then  the  victors  swept 
along  the  rear,  capturing  men  and  portions  of  the  works,  until  about  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  intrenchments  was  in  their  possession,  with  three  stands 
of  colors  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners. 

This  gallant  exploit  determined  Gibson  to  evacuate  the  fort,  for  it  was 
evidently  no  longer  tenable.  Its  fire,  in  response  to  the  continaed  bombud- 
■ment,  became  more  and  more  feeble,  and,  before  midnight,  ceaited  altogether. 
Other  troops  pressed  into  the  works,  and  by  a  little  past  two  o'clock  in  the 
> ... .  morning,*  Bertram's  brigade  entered  it  withoat  opposiUon,  and 
was  ordered  to  garrison  it.  So  ended  Tan  Steoi  of  Spaxbr 
FoBT.  A  greater  portion  of  the  garrison  hfid  escaped.  About  six  hnn- 
dred  of  them  were  made  prisoners;  and  thesfioi]«  of  riotory  were  ^aaiili 
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Fort    proper    and    ita    inclosing    works,   with   thirty  heavy   guns    and    a 
large  quantity  of  munitions  of  war.      These  guns  were  now  turned  upon 
Forts  Huger  and  Tracy,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Appalachee  or 
Blakely    River,  which   held   out  gallantly    until    the   night  of  '*'"''^ 
the  nth,*  when  the  garrison  spiked  the  twelve  guns  that  armed  the  two 
forts,  and  fled.' 

The  key  to  Mobile  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Nationals.  Prisoners 
told  the  men  of  the  navy  where  torpedoes 
were  planted,  when  thirty-five  of  them  were 
fished  up,  and  the  squadron  moved  in  safety 
almost  within  shelling  distance  of  the  city. 
The  aiTTjy  turned  its  face  toward  Blakely, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Appalachee,  an  insig- 
nificant village,  at  an  important  point  in  the 
operations  against  Mobile.  Around  this,  on 
the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  Confederates  had  con- 
structed a  line  of  works,  from  a  bluff  on  the 
river  at  the  left,  to  high  ground  on  the  same 
stream  at  the  right.  These  works  comprised 
nine  redoubts  or  lunettes,  and  were  nearly 
three  miles  in  extent.  They  were  thoroughly 
boiltj  and  were  armed  with  forty  guns.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  the  militia  brigade  of 
General  Thomas,  known  as  the  Alabama  ix>- 
serves,  and  a  brigade  of  veterans  from  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi,  of  Hood's  army,  under 
Oenel^l  CockerelL  The  two  brigades  num- 
bered about  three  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  General  St  John  Lidell. 

Ever  since  Steele's  arrival  from  Pens.i- 
cola,  his  troops,  and  particularly  Hawkins's 
negm  division,  had  held  Fort  Blakely,  as 
the  works  there  were  called,  in  a  state  of 
siege  ;  and,  for  the  first  four  days  of  the  siege 
of  Spanish  Fort,  it  had  been  closely  invest- 
ed. It  was  now  determined  to  carry  it  by  the  owbhsw  ok  »i-.bh«  on  thk  unnH 
assault,  and  then  push  on  to  Mobile.     By  the 

fall  of  Spanish  Fort,  the  water  communications  of  Blakely,  with  the  city,  had 
been  cat  off,  and  its  reduction  had  been  made  sure.  Yet  it  was  capable  of  stout 
resistance.  In  front  of  its  line  of  works  was  a  deep  and  broad  ditch ;  also  abatU, 
chetaux-de-frise  and  terra-toi-pedoes;  and  its  forty  cannon  swept  every  avenue 
of  approach.  In  front  of  these  Canby  formed  a  strong  line  of  battle,  with 
additional  cannon  brought  up  from  before  Spanish  Fort.     Hawkins's  dusky 


*  The  d<fe.iiM  of  Spanish  Fort  wu  sklUniUy  and  gallaotl;  eondaetcd.  andar  6«nerol  Glbaoo.  From  the 
baglnnlng  of  tbe  alette,  the  garrlaoa  had  looked  For  awlstance  from  General  Forrest,  then  between  Uoblle  and 
IIoat(toinery,  but  Wilaon  was  keeping  him  too  thoroughly  ocenpicd  In  the  Interior  to  allow  lAm  to  leire.  The 
(arrlHin  dlsplajeil  great  courage  and  resolution.  It  made  at  l«ut  a  doxen  sorties  during  the  siege.  One  of  them, 
made  nn  the  SOtb  of  March»  was  a  brilliant  sncoeaa.  At  aunaet  the  bombardment  had  ceased,  when*  n  |>artr  of 
'  tte'garrlson,  under  Captain  Watmn.  concealed  hjr  the  amoke,  rasked  ont  orer  their  works  and  captnrpd  Captain 
Stearns,  of  ike  Seventh  Vermont,  with  twentj  men,  who  were  on  the  ftwnt  skirmish  line. 
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followers  were  on  its  right,  the  divisions  of  Oenerals  J..  C.  Veatch  and  C.  C 
Andrews,  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  formed  the  center,  and  Garrard's  divi- 
sion of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  composed  its  left.  Other  divisions  of  the  Si- 
xteenth Corps  were  near,  ready  to  afford  aid  to  the  battle-line,  if  necessary. 
It  was  Sunday,  the  9th  of  April.  Half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  aftemooa 
was  appointed  as  the  time  for  the  assault.  At  that  hour  dark  clouds  were 
rolling  up  from  the  west,  and  the  low  bellowing  of  distant  thunder  was 
heard.  That  "  artillery  of  heaven  "  was  soon  made  inaudible  to  the  armies, 
by  the  roar  of  cannon.  HawJcins's  division  first  skirmished  heavily  toward 
the  works,  when  Garrard  sent  one-third  of  his  command,'  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  the  Seventeenth  Ohio  Battery,  and  in  the  face  of  a  storm  of  shells,  to 
discover  the  safest  avenues  for  an  attack  in  foi-ce.  These  gained  a  point 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  works,  and  found  that  every  way  was  equally  peril- 
ous, and  all  extremely  so.  But  the  work  must  be  done.  So  Garrard  gave 
the  magnetic  word,  "  Forward !"  when  liis  whole  division  bounded  toward 
the  enemy  with  a  loud  shout,  meeting  the  galling  fire  of  a  score  of  guns. 
For  more  than  half  an  hourthey  struggled  with  the  obstacles  in  front  of  the 
works,  sometimes  recoiling  as  the  dreadful  storm  of  shells  and  canister-shot 
became  more  dreadful,  yet  continually  making  headway,  inspirited  by  the 
voice  of  Garrard,  who  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  At  length,  the 
obstructions  Avere  cleared,  and  while  Harris's  brigade  was  passing  the  ditch 
and  climbing  the  face  of  the  works,  those  of  Gilbert  and  Rinaker  turned 
the  right  of  the  fort  and  entered  it,  capturing  General  Thomas  and  a  thoo- 
saud  men.  In  an  instant,  a  loud  cheer  arose,  and  several  National  flags  wen 
unfurled  over  the  parapets. 

While  the  .struggle  was  going  on  upon  the  left,  the  whole  line  wa*  par- 
ticipating in  the  assault.  The  center  was  feeling  the  storm  from  the  works 
more  seriously  than  the  left.  Dennison's  brigade,  of  Veajch's  division,  and 
those  of  Spicely  and  Moore,  of  Andrews's  division,  were  nobly  braving  the 
hail  as  they  pushed  onward  in  a  charge,  so  soon  as  Garrard  was  fairiy  at 
work.  Steadily  they  pressed  forward,  men  falling  at  almost  every  step;  and 
when  Andrews's  column  was  within  forty  yards  of  the  works,  it  was  terriWy 
smitten  by  the  fire  of  eight  guns,  that  made  lanes  through  its  ranks.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Eighty-third  Ohio  and  Ninety-seventh  Illinois,  pndiii^ 
forward  as  skirmishers,  were  just  on  the  borders  of  a  ditch,  when  more  than 
a  dozen  torpedoes  exploded  under  their  feet,  which  threw  them  into  confiiaon 
for  a  few  minutes.  This  was  followed  by  a  tempest  of  grape  and  canister^ot, 
but  the  assault  was  pressed  with  vigor  and  steadiness,  not  only  by  the  o^titer, 
but  by  the  right,  where  the  brigades  of  Pile,  Schofield,  and  Drew,  of  Hawkins's 
negro  division,  were  at  work,  at  twilight,  fighting  Mississippians,  as  their  do^ 
brethren  did  at  Overton's  Hill,  in  the  battle  of  Nashville.'  At  loigtb,  wbca 
ordered  to  carry  the  works  at  all  hazards,  their  fearful  cry  of  "  Remember  FmI 
Pillow !"  ran  from  rank  to  rank,  and  they  dashed  forward  over  the  Confedosle 
embankments,  scattering  every  thing  before  them.  But  these  black  men  wew 
more  humane  than  Forrest  and  his  fellow-butohers  at  Fort  Pillow,  for,  unlike 
those  ferocious  men,  they  did  not  murder  their  captives. 

■  TU*  division,  eompoaed  of  Uw  brigade*  of  Osncral  Gilbert  and  CnlomU  RliMkrr  aad  Btnta,  «M  tkt 
.  »tn>n(e«t  In  Canbf *•  umy.  'SMfMtdllL 
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than  fonr  years  afler  the  politicians  of  Alabama  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  the  fooliah  city  authorities  soaght  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  tbe 
old  Union,  by  changing  the  names  of  its  streets.'  To  accomplish  that  re- 
]K>88ession,  tn  the  manner  here  recorded,  cost  the  Government  two  thonaind 
men  and  much  treasure.  Four  gun-boata  (two  iron-clad  and  two  "  tin-clad,'' 
as  the  lighter  armored  vessels  were  called)  and  five  other  vessels  were  de- 
stroyed by  toi-pedoes.  During  that  campaign,  of  about  three  weeks,'  tlie 
army  and  navy  captured  about  five  thousand  men,  nearly  fonr  hundred 
cannon,  and  a  vast  amount  of  public  property.  The  value  of  ammonition 
and  commissary  stores  found  in  Mobile,  alone,  was  estimated  at  t2,000,000. 
In  that  city  Veatch  found  a  thousand  men,  left  behind,  who  became  prison- 
ers, and  upon  the  works  for  its  immediate  defense  were  one  hondred  and  fifty 
cannon.* 

Let  us  now  consider  the  operations  of  Gleneral  Wilson,  in  the  field, 
while  Canby  was  effecting  tbe  reduction  of  Mobile. 

After  the  close  of  Thomas's  active  campaign  in  Middle  Tennessee,  the 
cavalry  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  numbering  about  twenty- 
two  thousand  men  and  horses,  were  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  tbe  Te»- 
nessee  River,  at  Gravelly  Springs  and  Waterloo,  in  Lauderdale  County,  Ala- 
bama. Tliese  had  been  thoroughly  disciplined,  when,  in  March,* 
they  were  prepared  for  an  expedition  into  Alabama,  having  for 
its  object  co-operation  with  Canby  in  the  redaction  of  Mobile,  and  the 
capture  of  important  places,  particularly  Selma,  on  the  Alabama  River, 
where  the  Confederates  had  extensive  iron  founderies.  The  march  of  Cheat- 
ham toward  the  Carolinas,  with  a  part  of  Hood's  broken  army,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  remainder  at  Mobile,  made  nearly  the  whole  of  Thomas's 
force  in  Tennessee,  disposable,  and  Wilson  left  CMckasaw  Landing,  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  on  the  22d  of  March,  with  about  thirteen  thousand  men, 
composing  the  divisions  of  Long,  Upton  and  McCook.*  He  had  six  bat- 
teries. His  men  were  all  mounted  excepting  fifteen  hundred,  who  were 
detailed  as  an  escort  to  the  supply  and  baggage  trains  of  two.  hundred  and 
fifty  wagons.  There  was  also  a  light  pontoon  train  of  thirty  boats,  carried 
by  fifty  six-mule  wagons.     Each  man  was  well  provided  on  the  basis  of  a 

■  Sk  p&e  ITA,  vttlame  I. 

<  Oimng  ibe  sirge  iif  Spnnlsh  Fort  and  Blakelf,  Ornenl  Lqcm  vent  ont  with  til  of  his  eommuKl  <iccp(lB( 
tome  Massachusetts  mountrd  infantry,  taking  with  htm  t«n  days*  Iiairratlona,  and  aa  much  fon^  aa  tk«  nca 
cnvkl  carrr,  fur  the  purpose  u(  ocoapytni;  Clatbonie,  on  tb«  AJabuna  RlTtr,  to  prCTent  *traot>*  eooiac  iam*  to 
tb«  relit'f  lit  Mobile.  Be  left  on  the  &tb  of  April,  anil  <>n  the  7lh  be  met  a  negro  with  dispat^ra'bnm  Gtmnt 
Wilson  to  Orneral  Canby,  carelkilly  sewed  up  In  the  collar  of  his  rest.  Lucas  ftimlshed  bim  with  a  pnrt  M< 
mule,  and  teot  Urn  on.  From  thU  courier  he  leimed  Uut  a  Oonfadrrate  foroe  wa*  at  Claibania,  aad  Laos 
determined  to  capture  IL  Oa  the  way,  the  Firat  Louialana  Cavalry  encountered  a  mounted  Ibree  it  HaMt 
Pleasant,  charged  and  miiteil  them,  and  In  a  pursuit  of  two  miles,  by  Lncas  in  fall  force,  he  captured  two  haltlr- 
Saga,  three  cummlsslnned  ofllcers,  and  sixty  men,  with  a  loss  of  only  fiTo  men  Poshing  on  to  C1aibara«,ha 
went  into  camp  there,  and  thither  bis  sconts  brought  prisoners  nearly  erery  day  0c  the  ISth,  wkea  he 
received  an  order  from  Canby  to  return  to  Blakely,  he  bad  one  hundred  and  Rfty  captives 

'  loimetliately  after  tbe  aurrender  of  the  city,  the  navy  was  engaged  in  gathering  np  torpedoes  la  IW 
ch.innclsw  and  blowing  up  and  reinnring  the  olMtmctlons  In  them.  In  this  dangerous  business,  three  sanO 
vessels  were  destroyrtl  bv  the  eipiosinu  of  torpedoes.  On  tha  4th  of  May.  Ebenrirr  Farraod,  not  at  tha 
traitors  who  placi'd  the  navy-yarri  near  Pensacola  In  the  hands  of  the  Cousplratorafaee  pages  IH  asd  IS, 
volume  I  )  In  1S6I.  now  In  command  of  the  few  vessels  belonging  to  the  Coofederatea  in  the  waten  of  Alahaoa, 
formally  anmuideted  the  whole,  and  tbe  forces  under  tils  command,  to  Admiral  Thatclier,  at  BMoey,  aa  Its 
terms  which  Grant  bad  civro  to  hot  a  month  before, 

<  Knipe's  division,  we  have  seen,  went  with  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corpa  to  New  Orleaaa.  Hatch's  dlviilM 
was  Un  at  Eaatport 
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sixty  days'  campaign,  it  being  ordered  that  men  and  animals  should  subsist, 
aa  far  as  possible,  on  the  country.' 

To  deceive  the  Confederates,  and  accommodate  itself  to  the  condition  of 
the'  country,  Wilson's  command  moved  on  diverging  routes,  the  distances 
between  the  divisions  expanding  and  contracting,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  general  coarse  was  a  little  east  of  south,  until  they  reached  the  waters 
of  the  Black  Warrior  River.  Upton  marched  for  Sanders's  Ferry  on  the 
west  fork  of  the  Black  Warrior,  by  way  of  Russeliville  and  Mount  Hope,  to 
Jackson,  in  Walker  County.  Long  went  by  devious  ways  to  the  same  point, 
and  McCook,  taking  the  Tuscaloosa  road  as  far  as  Eldridge,  turned  eastward 
to  Jasper,  from  which  point  the  whole  force  crossed  the  Black  Warrior  River. 
There,  in  the  fertile  region  watered  by  the  main  affluents  of  the  Tombigbee 
River,  the  columns  simultaneously  menaced  Columbus,  in  Mississippi,  and 
Tuscaloosa  and  Selma,  in  Alabama. 

At  that  time  General  Forrest,  in  command  of  the  Confederate  cavalry, 
was  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway,  west  of  Columbus,  in  Mississippi,  and 
so  rapid  was  Wilson's  march    through  Alabama,  that  the  watchful  and 
expert  enemy  could  not  reach  him  until  he  was  far  down  toward  Selma. 
Forrest  put  his  men  in  instant  motion,  to  meet  the  danger.     He  sent  Chal- 
mers by  way  of  Bridgeville  toward  Tuscaloosa.    Hearing  of  this,* 
Wilson  put  his  forces  in  rapid  motion,  with  ample  supplies,  for   **'^"' 
Montevallo,  beyond  the  Cahawba  River.    Arriving  at  Elyton,'  he 
directed  McCook  to  send  Croxton's  brigade  to  Tuscaloosa  for  the   >  uarch  m. 
purpose  of  burning  the  public  property  and  destroying  founderies 
and  factories  there.    The  adventures  of  that  brigade,  which  did  not  rejoin 
the  main  body  until  the  expedition  had  ended,  we  shall  consider  presently. 
Upton's  division  was  impelled  forward.     The  small  Confederate  force  found 
at  Elyton,  was  driven  across  the  Cahawba  to  Montevallo,  as  sharply  pursued 
as  felled  trees,  which  the  fugitives  left  behind  them,  would  allow.     Upton 
passed  the  Cahawba  with  his  whole  division,  pushed   on   to  Montevallo, 
and  in  that  region  destroyed  the  large  Red  Mountain,  Central,  Bibb,  and 
Columbiana  Iron-works,  the    Cahawba    Rolling-mills,  and   five   important 
collieries.    These  were  all.  in  operation,  and  were  a  serious  loss  to  the  Con- 
federates. 

Wilson  arrived  at  Montevallo  on  the  afternoon  of  the  SIst  of  March. 
Upton  was  just  ready  to  move  forward.  Just  then  the  Confederates  made 
their  appearance  on  the  Selma  road,  driving  in  Upton's  pickets.  These  con- 
sisted of  the  commands  of  Roddy  and  Crossland.  After  a  sharp  fight  with 
Alexander's  brigade,  they  were  routed  by  a  charge  of  the  Fifth  Iowa  Cavalry, 
and  driven  in  confusion  toward  Randolph.  They  attempted  to  make  a  stand 
at  Six-mile  Creek,  south  of  Montevallo,  but  were  again  routed  with  a  loss 
of  fifty  men  made  prisoners.  Upton  bivouacked  fourteen  miles  south  of 
Montevallo  that  night,  and  early  the  next  morning'  rode  into 
Randolph    unmolested.      There  he  captured   a  courier,  whose 

■  Each  miin  was  pmrldnl  vrMh  Itvt  day*''  llzht  rations  In  )l*renlsck^  14  pnnnda  of  (rain,  100  roaiula  of 

'  ammunltloi.  ami  nne  pair  of  extra  ataoea  fur  fala  horaa.    Tba .  pack  anlmiita  were  loaded  with  fire  daya*  rallona 

of  hard  bread,  and  ten  of  sngar,  coSl^ef  and  salt;  and  the  wagona  with  45 days''  rations  of  cofle^,  SO  of  angar,  19 

ofsalL  and  S  miinda  of  ammnnltlon.     Only  «non;6  hard  hr^d  was  taken  to  last  tbnmgh  the  atertla  tegioot  of 

North  Alabama.     A  gmtrr  portion  of  the  mtu  were  ftimlahcd  with  the  Sprneor  carjbin*. 
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dispatches  informed  him  that  Forrest  yraa  now  on  hia  front  in  hea  vy^  force ;  Hat 
one  of  that  leader's  divisions,  under  General  Jackson,  was  moving  eastcrlj 
from  Tuscaloosa,  with  all  the  wagons  and  artillery  of  the  Confederate  cavalry ; 
and  that  General  Croxton,  on  his  way  from  Elyton,  had  struck  Jackson'g  ^ea^ 
guard  at  Trion,  and  interposed  himself  between  it  and  Forrest's  train.  In- 
formed, also,  by  the  intercepted  dispatch,  that  Jackson  was  about  to  fight 
Croxton,  and  from  a  subsequent  dispatch  from  the  latter  to  himself,  that,  in- 
stead of  going  on  to  Tuscaloosa,  he  should  endeavor  to  fight  Jackson  and  pre- 
vent his  joining  Forrest,  Wilson  ordered  McCook  to  move  rapidly,  with  La 
Grange's  brigade,  to  Centreville,  cross  the  Cahawba  there,  and  posh  on 
by  way  of  Soottsville  to  assist  Croxton  in  breaking  up  Jackson's  colamo. 
McCook  found  Jackson  at  Scottsville,  well  posted,  with  intrenchments  cover- 
ing his  column.  Croxton  had  not  come  up,  and  he  could  hear  nothing  of  him. 
Feeling  too  weak  to  attack  the  Confederates,  he  skirmished  with  thera  a  little, 
burned  a  factory  at  Scottsville,  and  then  fell  back.  He  destroyed 
the  bridge  over  the  Cahawba,  at  Centreville,  and  rejoined*  Wil- 
son at  Selma. 

Wilson  pushed  southward  from  Randolph  with  the  brigades  of  Long  and 
Upton,  and  at  Ebenezer  Church,  near  Boyle's  Creek,  sixjniles  north  of  Planters- 
ville,  he  was  confronted  by  Forrest  who  had  five  thousand  men  behind  a  strong 
barricade  and  abatis.  Forrest  was  straining  every  nerve  to  reach  and  defend 
Selma,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  Confederacy,  on  ic- 
count  of  its  immense  founderies  of  cannon  and  projectiles.  Wilson  advanced  tc 
the  attack  at  once.  Long's  division,  on  the  right,  struck  the  first  blow.  I^ 
mounting  most  of  bis  men,he  made  a  charge  so  heavy  and  irresistible,  that  it 

broke  Forrest's  lin&  Foot 
mounted  companies  of 
the  Seventeenth  Indiana, 
under  Lieutenant  White, 
being  Ci-dered  forward, 
dashed  over  the  guns  of 
the  foe,  into  their  midst, 
and  cut  their  way  oat 
with  a  loss  of  seventeen 
men.  General  Alexan- 
der, then  leading  Upton's 
division,  on  hearing  the 
sounds  of  battle,  pressed 
forward,  came  up  in  fine 
order,  dismounted  and 
deployed  his  own  brig- 
ade, and  dashed  iflto  the 
fight  with  such  vigor,  that 
the  Confederates  were  routed,  and  fled  in  confusion  toward  Selma,  leaving  be- 
hind them  two  guns  and  two  hundred  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Alexander,  and 
one  gun  as  a  trophy  for  Long.  Winslow's  brigade  followed  them  as 
far  as  Plantersville,  nineteen  miles  from  Selma,  where  the  chase 
ceased,  and  the  victors  bivouacked.  Forrest  had  been  driven  on  that  day' 
twenty-four  miles. 
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Selma  was  now  the  grand  objective  of  pursued  and  parsaers.  Becaase 
of  its  importance,  it  had  been  strongly  fortified  on  its  land  side.'  It  lay 
upon  a  gently  rolling  plain,  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  Alabama  River, 
and  was  flanked  by  two  streams ;  one  (Beech  Creek)  with  high  and  precip- 
itous banks,  &nd  the  other  (Valley  Creek)  an  almost  impassable  mire.  Toward 
this  the  troopers  pressed  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April,  Long's  division 
leading  in  the  pursuit  of  Forrest,  Upton's  following.  At  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  Wilson's  whole  force  in  pursuit,  came  in  sight  of  Selma,  and  pre- 
pared for  an  immediate  assault.  Forrest  was  already  there,  and  found  himself 
in  command  of  about  seven  thousand  troops,  a  part  of  them  Alabama  militia, 
gathered  for  the  occasion,  composed  of  raw  conscripts,  mostly  old  men 
and  boys.  For  the  defense  of  Selma,  the  Confederates  had,  as  Grant  said 
on  another  occasion,  "robbed  the  cradle  and  the  grave."  So  inadequate 
was  the  force  that  Forrest  was  not  disposed  to  attempt  a  defense,  but  Gen- 
.  eral  Taylor,  the  commander  of  the  department,  who  was  there,  ordered  him 
to  hold  it  at  all  hazards.  Then  Taylor  left  in  a  train  of  cars  going  south- 
ward toward  Cahawba,  and  was  no  more  seen.  Forrest  resolved  to  do  his 
best,  and  did  so. 

After  a  reconnoissance,  Wilson  directed  Long  to  attack  the  Confederate 
works  northwestward  of  the  city,  by  a  diagonal  movement  across  the  Sum- 
mery ille  road,  on -which  he  was  posted,  while  Upton,  with  three  hundred 
picked  men,  should  turn  the  right  of  the  intreuchments  eastward  of  the 
town.  Before  preparations  for  this  movement  could  be  made,  Long  was 
startled  by  information  that  Chalmers's  Confederate  cavalry,  from  Marion, 
was  seriously  threatening  his  rear-guard,  in  charge  of  his  train  and  horses. 
He  resolved  to  attack  immediately.  Sending  six  companies  to  re-enforce  the 
train-guard,  he  charged  the  works  ftiriously  with  about  fifteen  hundred  of  his 
men,  dismounted.*  In  so  doing  he  was  compelled  to  cross  an  open  space,  six 
hundred  yai-ds,  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire  of  artillery.  It  was  bravely 
done;  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes  after  the  word  "Forward!"  was 
given,  his  troops  had  swept  over  the  intreuchments,  and  driven  their  defend- 
ers in  confusion  toward  the  city.  The  fugitives  at  that  point  composed 
Armstrong's  brigade,  which  was  considered  the  best  of  Forrest's  troops. 
They  were  sharply  pursued,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  chase,  Long  was 
severely  wounded,  and  Colonel  Minty  took  temporary  command.  Wilson 
came  up  to  the  scene  of  action  at  that  time,  and  made  disposition  for  Upton 
to  immediately  participate  in  the  work  begun  by  the  other  division.  At  an 
inner  but  unfinished  line,  on  the  edge  of  the  city,  the  pursued  garrison  made 
a  stand.  There,  just  at  dark,  they  repulsed  a  charge  of  the  Fourth  United 
States  Cavalry.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  the  advance  of  Upton's  divi- 
sion, and  another  charge  by  the  Fourth  Regulars,  while  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  Battery  was  doing  noble  service  in  a  duel  with  the  cannon  of  the 
enemy,  two  of  which  it  dismountetL  The  Confederates  were  dispersed.  The 
elated  victors  swept  on  in  an  irresistible  current,  and  Selma  soon  became  a 
conquered  city.     Generals  Forrest,  Roddy,  and  Armstrong,  with  about  one- 

■  The  fortlfleationa  eoatittti  of  a  tiutiiiiwd  Dim  of  *n  imgnlar  temMrculor  form,  «nd  nearlr  thre«  mile*  ta 
extent.  Th«  portion  on  the  western  side  of  the  city  rested  on  Miry  Valley  Creek,  nntl  on  the  onstern  side,  os 
Be*eta  Creek  snd  s  swunp,  the  respecUvaends  taochlug  the  rlrer.     Seo  plan  nn  preceding  pace. 

•  The  Seventeenth  Indiana  Mounted  Influitry,  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  and  Ninety-eighth  llll- 
nols  Mounted  Infiuitiy,  the  Fourth  Ohio  Curalry,  a&d  the  Fourth  Miohljian  Cavalry. 
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half  of  their  followers,  fled  eastward  on  the  Bumsvillc  or  rirer  road,  by  the 
light  of  twenty-five  thousand  bales  of  blazing  cotton,  which  they  had  set  on 
fire.  They  were  pursued  until  after  midnight,  and  in  that  chase  the  Confed- 
erates lost  four  guns  and  many  men  made  prisoners.' 

Creneral  Winslow  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  '. 
the  city,  with  orders  to  destroy  every  thing  that  might 
benefit  till!  Confederate  cause.  Selma  soon  presented 
the  spectacle  of  a  ghastly  ruin.  Ten  thousand  bales 
ot  cotton,  not  consumed,  were  fired  and  burnt;  and 
all  the  founderies,  arsenals,  machine-shops,  ware- 
houses, and  other  property  used  by  the  Confed- 
erates, were  destroyed;  and  some  of  the  soldiery, 
breakin"  through  all  restraints,  ravaged  the  town  fiwr 
awhile. 

eastward  into  • 
Georgixi,  by 
way  of  Mont' 
gomery.  He 
directed  lla- 
jor  Hubbard 
to  construct 
a  pontoon 
bridge  orer 
the  Alabama 
River,  at  Sel- 
ma, which  had 
been  made 
brimful  by 
recent  rains, 
and  then  he 
to  Cahawba,  the  ancient  capital  of  Alabama,'  a  few  miles  down 
the  stream,  to  meet  General  Forrest,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  by 
appointment,  for  the  pm-pose  of  making  arrangements  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  They  met  at  the  fine  mansion  of  Mr.  Math- 
ews,* near  the  landing,  in  sight  of  a  large  cotton  warehouse,  on  the  high  bank 
of  the  river,  from  which  Wilson,  on  his  maixsh  toward  Selma,  had  liberated 
many  Union  captives,  and  which  he  had  set  on  fire'  Forrest  was  indisposed 
to  act  fairly  in  the  matter.  He  evidently  expected  to  recaptnre  the  prison- 
ers Wilson  had  taken  at  Selma,  and  was  arrogant  in  manner  and  speech. 
The  latter  returned ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  flood,  which  had  three  times 
swept  away  the  pontoon  bridge,  870  feet  in  length,  which  Hubbard  had 


■niMS  or  COHFIDEHXTI  rOnHDBIT.* 


hastened* 

•  April  «, 
16«tl. 


>  Wilsun't  loss  In  the  eaptara  of  Selma  wu  obont  SOO  men.  Hli  (orins  were  tbe  Impottuit  peit,  81  fm 
(all  lleld-pletcs,  except  a  30-pounder  Purrutt),  S,T0O  priaoaen,  Inoladlng  190  oScen,  eerenl  flags,  and  a  \Mif 
■mount  or  eturee  of  every  kind. 

'  This  was  tU  appearance  of  a  portion  of  the  elty  of  Selma,  when  the  writer  sketched  It,  In  AprO,  Ittl  It 
was  the  site  of  the  great  Confederate  irun-founderj  there. 

'  This  was  the  pisoe  where  De  Soto  crossed  the  Alabama  Btrer.on  his  moreb  toward  tha  MlselM]pp4  EItb-. 
which  he  discovered  in  the  year  1S41. 

*  This  gentleman  taformed  the  writer  that  the  two  offloers  dineil  at  bis  hoasa;  and  oftar  Fatrest  bad  estra 
his  fotid  and  drank  his  wine,  be  plundered  his  plantation  on  leaving. 

*  See  next  pageu 
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•April  16, 
186\ 


which  mounted  six  7-inch  gnns,  and  burned  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
bales  of  cotton,  fifteen  locomotives,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  care;  also  a 
large  quantity  of  other  property  used  by  the  enemy,  such  as  an  arsenal, 
manufactory  of  small-arms,  four  cotton  factories,  three  paper-mills,  military 
and  naval  founderies,  a  rolling-mill,  machine-shops,  one  hundred  thousand 
rounds  of  artillery  ammunition,  and  a  vast  amount  of  stores.  'The  Confed- 
erates burned  the  Chattahoochee,  another  of  their  iron-clad  gun-boats,  then 
lying  twelve  miles  below  Columbus. 

In  the  mean  time,  La  Grange  had  pushed  on  to  West  Point," 
wheic  he  found  a  strong  bastioned  earth- work,  mounting  four  goos, 
on  a  commanding  hill,  named  Fort  Tyler,  in  honor  of  its  then 
commander,  wlio  built  it,' and  had  in  it  a  gnn-i!<on  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  men,  including  offi- 
cers.    It  was  surround- 
ed  by   a  dry  ditch, 
twelve   feet   wide  and 
ten  deep,  and  command- 
ed  the   approaches  to 
the  bridge  which  cross- 
ed  the  Chattahoochee 
River,  and  the  little  vil- 
lage   of   West    Point. 
This  work  La  Grange 
assaulted  on  three  sides, 
with  his  men  dismcmnt- 
ed,  at  a  little  past  one 
o'clock  of  the  day  of  his  arrival ;  but  he  was  held  in  check,  on  the  border  of  the 
ditch,  by  a  galling  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  from  the  garrison.     This  was 
soon  silenced  by  his  sharp-shooter6  bringing  their  skill  to  bear  upon  the 
Confederate  gunners,  which  kept  them  from  duty  while  his  men  cast  bridge* 
across  the  ditch.     Over  these  they  rushed  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  swarmed 
over  the  parapets,  and  captured  the  entire  garrison,  with  the  guns,  and  about 
five  hundred  small-arms.     General  Tyler  and  eighteen   of  his  men*  were 
killed,  and  twenty-seven  were  wounded.     At  the  same  time  the  Fourth 
Indiana  Cavalry  dashed  through  the  vill^e,  drove  the  Confederates  from 
their  works  at  the  bridges,  and  took  possession  of  those  structures.     After 
destroying  nineteen  locomotives  and  three  hundred  and  forty-five  loaded 
care  at  West  Point,  La  Grange  crossed  the  river,  burned  the 
bridges  behind  him,  and  moved  on  *  due  east  toward  Macon,  in 
Greorgia.     Oo  the  same  day,  Minty's  (late  Long's)  division  moved  from 
Columbus  for  the  same  destination,  and  Upton's  marched  the  next.  day. 
Minty,  accompanied  by  Wilson,  arrived  at  Macon  on  the  20th,  when  the 
Confederate  forces  there  surrendered  without  resistance;  and-  Wilson  was 
informed  by  Howell  Cobb,  of  the  surrender  of  Lee  to  Grant,  and  the  virtnal 
ending  of  the  war.     Hostile  operations  were  then  suspended,  in  accordance 
with  an  arrangement  between  Sherman  and  Johnston,  which  we  shaU  con- 
sider presently. 

■  Thl>  is  rrom  a  sketch  nuile  bj  the  wthnr,  from  near  Uw  nllway.  Id  April,  IMS,    Th«  fort  wia  npaa  m  Hi 
vTerlouklng  the  little  village  that  nunbled  along  the  railway  traoit. 


row  TTiia.' 


>  April  17. 
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La  Grange  rejoined  the  main  column  soon  after  its  arrival  at  Macon,  hot 
Croxton's  brigade  was  still  absent,  and  Wilson  felt  some  uneasiness  con- 
cerning its  safety.    All  apprehensions  were  ended  by  its  arrival 
on  the  31st,'  after  many  adventures. 

We  left  Croxton  not  far  from  Tuscaloosa,  in  Alabama,  on  the  2d  of  April, 
outnumbered  by  Jackson,  of  Forrest's  command.'  From  that  point  he  moved 
rapidly  to  Johnson's  Ferry,  on  the  Black  "Warrior,  fourteen  miles  above 
Tuscaloosa,  where  he  crossed  that  stream,  and  sweeping  down  its 
western  bank,  surprised  and  captured*  the  place  he  had  been 
sent  against  from  Eiyton,  together  with  three  guns  and  about  fifty  pris- 
oners. Then  he  destroyed  the. military  school  and  other  public  property 
there,  and  leaving  Tuscaloosa,  bui-ned  the  bridges  over  the  Hlack  Warrior, 
and  pushed  on  southwesterly,  to  Eutaw,  in  Greene  County.  There  he  was 
told  that  Wirt  Adams  was  after  him,  with  two  thousand  cavalry.  He  was 
not  strong  enough  to  fight  them,  so  be  turned  back  nearly  to  Tuscaloosa, 
and  pushing  northeastward,,  captured  Talladega.  Near  there  ho  encoun- 
tered and  dispersed  a  small  Confederate  force.  He  kept  on  his  coui*se  to 
Carrollton,  in  Georgia,  destroyingirou-works  and  factories  in  the  region 
over  which  he  raided,  and  then  turned  southeastward,  and  made  his  way  to 
Macon.  With  his  little  force  he  had  marched,  skirmished,  and  destroyed, 
over  a  line  six  hundi-ed  and  fifty  miles  in  extent,  in  the  space  of  thirty  days, 
not  once  hearing  of  Wilson  and  the  main  body  during  that  time.  He  found 
no  powerful  opposition  in  soldiery  or  citizens,  anywhere,  excepting  at  a 
place  called  Pleasant  Ridge,  when  on  his  way  toward  Eutaw,  where  he  had 
a  sharp  skirmish  with  some  of  Adams's  men,  then  on  their  way  to  join  For- 
rest. The  attack  was  made  by  Adams,  first  upon  the  Sixth  Kentucky  Cav- 
alry. The  Second  Michigan  gave  assistance,  and  finally  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  attack,  and  repulsed  the  assailants  with  considerable  loss  to  the  Con- 
federates. 

.  Wilson's  expedition  through  Alabama  and  into  Georgia,  was  not  only 
useful  in  keeping  Forrest  from  assisting  the  defenders  of  Mobile,  but  was 
destructive  to  the  Confederates,  and  advantageous  to  the  Nationals  in  its 
actual  performances.  During  that  raid  he  captured  five  fortified  cities,  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  twenty-three  stand  of  colors,  and 
six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners ;  and  he  destroyed  a  vast 
amount  of  property  of  every  kind.  He  lost  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five 
men,  of  whom  ninety-nine  were  killed. 

The  writer  visited  the  theater  of  events  described  in  this  chapter  in  the 
spring  of  1866.  He  arrived  at  Savannah  from  Hilton  Head*  the  first 
week  iir  April,  and  after  visiting  places  of  historic  interest  there,  left 
that  city  on  an  evening  train  *  for  Augusta  and  farther  west. 
Travel  had  not  yet  been  resumed,  to  a  great  extent.  The  roads 
were  in  a  rough  condition,  the  cars  were  wretched  in  accommodations,  and 
the  passengers  were  few.  The  latter  were  chiefly  Northern  business  men. 
We  arrived  at  Augusta  early  in  the  morning,  and  after  breakfast  took  seats 
in  a  very  comfortable  car  for  Atlanta.  It  was  a  warm,  pleasant  day,  and 
the  passengers  were  many.     Among  them  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of 

'SeeiageMt.  »S«  |>agr  4BS. 
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discovering  two  highly-esteemed  friends,'  traveling  for  the  purpose  of  aeebg 
the  country;  and  he  enjoyed  their  most  agreeable  companionship  msny 
days,  until  parting  at  New  Orleans.  We  had  just  reached  the  beginning  rf 
the  more  picturesque  hill-country  of  Georgia,  which  seemed  to  be  pecniiarlj 
charming  in  the  region  of  Crawfordsville,  the  home  of  Stephens,  the  "Vice- 
President"  of  the  Confederacy,  whose  house  we  saw  on  an  eminence  to  the 
right.  As  we  approached  Atlanta,  we  noticed  many  evidences  of  the  de- 
vastating hand  of  Sherman,  when  he  began  his  march  to  the  sea,  in  the 
ruins  of  railway  stations,  twisted  iron  rails,  and  charred  ties,  along  the  road- 
side. Towai-d  evening  the  grand  dome  of  Stone  Mountain,  a  heap  of  granite 
fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height,  loomed  up  a  mile  or  so  north  of  us.  From 
Decatur  onward,  the  earth-works  of  both  parties  were  seen  in  thickening 
lines,  and  at  twilight  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  ruined  city  of  Atlanta, 
then  showing  some  hopeful  signs  of  resurrection  from  its  ashes. 

We  passed  a  rainy  day  in  Atlanta,  the  writer  leaving  the  examination  of 

the  intrenchments  and  the  battle-fields  around  it  until  a  second  visit,'  wiiich 

he  intended  to  make  a  few  weeks  later,  and  on  the  morning  of 

^  ■  the  8th,*  in  chilling,  cheerless  air,  we  departed  on  a  journey  by 

railway,  to  Montgomery,  on  the  Alabama  River.  We  passed  through  the 
lines  of  heavy  works  in  that  direction,  a  great  portion  of  the  way  to  East 
Point,  and  from  there  onward,  nearly  every  mile  of  the  road  was  marked 
by  the  ravages  of  camping  armies,  or  active  and  destructive  raiders.  The 
country  between  Fairborn  and  La  Grange  was  a  special  sufferer  by  rads. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Newham  the  gallant  Colonel  James  Brownlow  was  pa^ 
ticularly  active  with  his  Tennessee  troopers,  and  swam  the  Chattahoochee, 
near  Moore's  Bridge,  when  hard  pressed.  We  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  at 
West  Point,  where  we  dined,  and  had  timfe  to  visit  and  sketch  Fort  Tyler, 
the  scene  of  Colonel  La  Grange's  achievements  a  year  before.*  TTiat  gallant 
Michigan  officer  was  kindly  spoken  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  West  Point, 
who  remembered  his  courtesy  toward  all  non-com1>atants. 

Between  West  Point  and  Montgomery  we  saw  several  fortificationg, 
covering  the  passage  of  streams  by  the  railway;  and  ruins  of  station-house* 
everywhere  attested  the  work  of  raiders.  At  Chiett's  Station,  near  a  great 
bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  whose  water  flowed  full  thirty  feet  below  as, 
we  saw  many  solitary  chimneys,  monuments  of  Wilson's  destructive  marchet. 
His  sweep  through  that  region  was  almost  as  desolating  as  were  the  marches 
of  Sherman,  but  in  a  narrower  track.  But  among  all  those  scathings  of  the 
hand  of  man,  the  beneficent  powers  of  Nature  were  at  work,  covering  than 
from  human  view.  Already  i-ank  vines  were  creeping  over  heaps  of  brick 
and  stone,  or  climbing  blackened  chimneys ;  and  all  around  were  the  white 
blossoms  of  the  dogwood,  the  crimson  blooms  of  the  buckeye,  the  modest, 
blushing  honeysuckle,  and  the  delicate  pink  of  the  the  red-bnd  and  peadi 
blossom. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  we  arrived  at  Montgomery, 
and  found  lodgings  at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  from  whose  balcony,  the  nada 
may  remember,  Jefferson  Davis  harangued  the  popnlace  early  in  1861,  after 


>  Mr.  inil  Mrs.  L  B.  Hut,  of  Ttuj,  New  Turk,  who  wtn  then  memlMn  of  Geaenl  Wool'i  I 
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a  speech  at  the  railway  station,  in  which  he  said,  concerning  himself  and 
fellow-conspirators :  —  "  We  are  determined  to  maintain  onr  position,  and 
make  aU  who  oppose  ua  »nvdl  Southern  powder  ami  fed  Southern  steel." '  In 
the  harangue  from  that  balcony  in  the  evening,  with  a  negro  slave  standing 
each  side  of  him,  each  holding  a  candle  that  the  people  might  distinctly 
see  his  face,  the  arch-conspirator  addressed  them  as  "  Brethren  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America,"  and  assured  them  that  all  was  well,  and  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  at  home  or  abroad.* 

On  the  following  morning  we  visited  the  State  capitol,'  on  the  second 
bkaff  from  the  river,*  that  fronted  a  fine  broad  avenue  extending  to  the 
water's  edge.'  Thetewe  were  taken  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  or  "  Legislative 
Hall "  in  which  the  Conspirators  organized  the  hideous  Confederacy  that  so 
long  warred  against  the  Government.*  It  remained  unchanged  in  feature 
and  furniture,  excepting  in  the  absence  of  the  portraits  mentioned  on  page 
240,  volume  I.,  which  our  negro  attendant,  who  had  been  seven  years  about 
the  building,  said  the  soldiers  of  Wilson's  command  carried  away.  "  De 
Yankees,"  he  said,  "■  bust  in  and  smash  up  ebery  ting,  when  dey  come,  and 
tear  'um  out  and  carry  away  a  mighty  heap.  Dey  terrible  fellers!"  But 
Adams  had  been  more  terrible,  for  he  destroyed  ninety  thousand  bales  of 
cotton  belonging  to  his  friends,  and  nothing  was  left  where  they  lay,  but  the 
broken  walls  of  the  warehouses  along  the  brow  of  the  river  bluff. 

From  the  cupola  of  that  Capitol,  we  had  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  coun- 
try around,  the  winding  Alabama  River,  and  the  city  at  our  feet ;  and  from 
the  portico,  where  Jefferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  "  Provisional  President 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,"  we  could  look  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  town.  Montgomery  must  have  been  a  very  beautiful  city,  and  desira- 
ble place  of  residence,  before  the  war. 

We  spent  a  gi'eater  part  of  the  day  in  visiting  places  of  interest  about 
Montgomery,  and  toward  evening,  we  embarked  in  the  steamer  JbAn  Brigga, 
for  Mobile.  The  passengers  were  few.  Among  them  were  three  or  four 
young  women,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  uttered  many  bitter 
words,  in  a  high  key,  about  the  "  Yankees  "  (as  all  inhabitants  of  the  free- 
labor  States  were  called),  intended  for  our  special  hearing. '  Their  ill-breed- 
ing was  rebuked  by  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  we  found  them  to  be  far 
from  disagreeable  fellow-travelers  after  an  acquaintance  of  a  few  hours, 
which  changed  the  estimate  each  had  set  upon  the  other.  The  voyage  was, 
otherwise,  a  most  delightful  one,  on  that  soft  April  evening,  while  the  sun 
was  shining.  The  Alabama  is  a  very  crooked  stream,  everywhere  fringed 
with  trees.  Bluffs  were  frequent,  with  corresponding  lowlands  and  swamps, 
opposite.  It  is  a  classic  region  to  the  student  of  American  history,  for  its 
banks  and  its  bosom,  from  Montgomery  to  Mobile,  are  clustered  with  the 
most  stirring  associations  of  the  Creek  War,  in  which  General  Jackson  and 
his  Tennesseeans,  and  Claiborne,  Floumoy,  and  others,  appear  conspicuous, 
with  Weatherford  as  the  central  fignre  in  the  group  of  Creek  chieftains. 

We  were  moored  at  Selma,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  at  about 

• 

>  Sm  pagr  tbi.  vol  am*  I.  <  Ser  |ia{te  WT,  volume  L  ■  See  pige  t4S,  Tolame  1. 

*  MootguiiHrry  stiKxl  npon  t  blaffon  the  river,  whieb  rites  SO  or  <0  feet  from  the  water.  A  short  disune* 
b*ek  wss  sniither  blult  on  which  ws«  the  Cspltol  ssd  the  liner  retldenoes  of.lhe  city. 

*  Svc  pnge  340,  volume  L  *  See  picture  of  this  hall,  on  ps(s  tH,  ralame  1 1. 
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midnigbt,  at  the  foot  of  the  blaff  on  which  the  town  etands,  and  whdii 
was  then  crowned  with  the  ruina  of  the  cotton  warehouses  and  other  build- 
ings, fired  by  Foirest'  We  spent  a  greater  part  of  the  next  day  there.  It, 
too,  must  have  been  a  beautiful  city  in  its  best  estate  before  the  war.  It 
was  growing  rapidly,  being  the  great  coal  and  cotton  depot  of  that  regioa 
Its  streets  were  broad,  and  many  of  them  shaded ;  and,  in  all  parts  of  the 
town,  we  noticed  ever  and  full-flowing  fountains  of  water,  rising  from  arte- 
sian wells,  one  of  which  forms  the  tail-piece  of  this  chapter.  It  received  it« 
title  from  Senator  King  of  Alabama,  the  Vice-President  elected  with  Pre«- 
dent  Pierce.    The  name  may  be  found  in  the  poems  of  Ossian. 

We  left  Selma  toward  evening,  and  at  sunset  our  vessel  was  moored  a 

^  few  minates  at  Cahaw- 

ba,  to  land  a  passenger 
whose  name  has  been 
mentioned,  as  the  en- 
tertainer of  Wilson  and 
Forrest'  Our  voyage 
to  Mobile  did  not  end 
until  the  morning  of 
the  third  day,  when 
we  bad  traveled,  from 
Montgomery,  nearly 
fonr  hundred  miles.  In 
that  fine  City  of  the 
Gulf  we  spent  sufficient 
time  to  make  brief  vis- 
its to  places  of  most 
historic  interest,  within  and  around  it.  Its  suburbs  were  very  beautiful  before 
they  were  scarred  by  the  implements  of  war ;  but  the  hand  of  nature  was  rap- 
idly covering  up  the  foot-prints  of  the  destroyer.  Although  it  had  been  only 
a  year  since  the  lines  of  fortifications  were  occupied  by  troops,  the  embank- 
ments were  covered  with  verdure,  and  the  fort  or  redoubt,  delineated  on 
page  507,  was  white  with  the  blossoms  of  the  blackberry  shrub,  when  the 
writer  sketched  it. 

It  was  at  a  little  past  noon,  on  a  warm  April  day,  when  we  left  Mobile 
for  New  Orleans,  iu  the  fine  new  steamer,  J<hmces.  We  passed  the  varioo* 
batteries  indicated  on  the  map  on  page  507,  as  we 
went  out  of  the  harbor  into  the  open  waters  of  the 
bay.  A  little  below  Choctaw  Point,  and  between  it 
and  Battery  Gladden,'  lay  a  half-sunken  iron-clad  floatr 
ing  battery,  with  a  cannon  on  its  top.  The  voyage 
^  down  the  bay  was  very  delightful  We  saw  the 
battered  light-house  at  Fort  Morgan,*  in  the  far  distance,  to  the  left, 
as  we  turned  into  Grant's  Pass,*  and  took  the  inner  pass^e.  The 
waters  of  the  Gulf  were  smooth ;  and  at  dawn  the  next  morning,  ve  w«t 
moored  at  the  railway  wharf  on  the  western  side  of  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
We  were  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  fn  New  Orleans,  in  time  for  an  early  break- 
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STATUES  AND   SIGNIFICANT  INSORIPT: 

fast ;  and  in  that  city,  during  his  stay,  the  writer  expei 
courtesy  and  valuable  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  h 
Qenerals  Sheridan  and  HartsuC  Having  accomplished 
errand  in  that  great  metropolis  of  the  Gulf  region,  h 
adieu  to  his  traveling  companions  for  ten  days  (Mr.  and  I 
barked  on  the  Mississippi  River  for  Port  Hudson  and 
steamer  Indiana.     That  voyage  has  already  been  consid< 

1  Two  works  of  art,  then  in  New  Orleans,  were  objects  of  special  Interest,  wh( 
tlons  upon  each,  in  their  relation  to  the  rebellion.  One  was  the  eqaectrion  sta 
Jsokaon  Square,  the  principal  place  of  public  resort  on  flne  days  and  evenings,  wb 
the  flrcsh  air  and  perAimes  uf  flowers.  On  the  pe<lest«l  of  that  statue.  In  letters  of  a 
migbt  have  been  read,  while  the  IHends  of  the  Conspirators  bad  possession  of  the  i 
■tcoy  the  Bepablle,  the  memomble  words  of  Jaekson's  toast  st  a  gaiheringlii  W:uibin 
OUhonn,  to  iniuiguAtta  a  secession  movcmont:— "  Tm  Union — iTVDSt,  ahd  shall 
^aa  ft  statue  of  Henry  Clay,  In  the  middle  of  Canal  Street,  on  which,  during  all  the 
of  the  slaveholders  for  actual  rebellion,  and  whilst  It  was  mmpaot  in  New  Orleans, 
words  of  that  great  stnteemaQ : — **  Ir  1  could  bi  ikstbumextal  ur  bradioatixo 

rBOM  TRB  CBABACTBB  Or  MT  CGHTrTBT,  I  WOULD  XOT  BXCBABSB  Tim  PBOOD  SATISFAi 
THB  nOirOB  OF  ALL  TBB  TBlimPllS  BTEB  DBGBBBD  TO  TRB  MOOT  BUCOBSanrL  CONqnRB 

dared,  for  many  niontha,  to  ntter  a  word  of  reprtwf  to  those  who.  In  New  Orleans, ' 
Union  and  establish  an  empire  foonded  upoo  slavery,  these  mate  bat  letrible  aceui 
nnmolested. 

*  See  page  688,  vulom*  IL 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

PEACE  CONrEBENCE  AT  HAMPTON  ROADS.— THE  CAMPAIGN  AOAEHST  BICHMOSD. 

T  THE  opening  of  the  spring  of  1 865,  the  Rebellion  was 
so  siiorn  of  its  inherent  strength  and  props  that  it  was 
ready  to  fall.  The  last  effort  to  win  pcii-e  by  other 
means  than  by  conquering  it,  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
That  effort  was  a  notable  one,  as  the  outline  here  given 
will  show. 

We  have  seen  how  futile  were  the  missions  of  Mr. 
Greeley  to  Niagara,  and  of  Messrs.  Jaques  and  Gillmore  to  Richmond,  the 
previous  summer,  in  the  interest  of  peace.'     A  few  months  later,  Francis  P. 

Blair,  senior,  a  venerable  politician  of 
Maryland,  who  had  given  his  support 
to  the  administration,  and  who  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  rebellion,  then  in 
Richmond,  conceived  the  idcathatbe 
might  bring  about  reconciliation  and 
peace  by  means  of  his  ])rivate  influ- 
ence.    So  he  asked  the  President  for 
a  pass  through  Grant's  lines,  and  on 
the    20th    of   December,' 
Mr.  Lincoln  handed  him  a 
card  on  which  was  written — "Allow 
the  bearer,  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  to  pas 
our  lines  to  go  south,  and  return," 
and  signed  his  name  to  it,    "I  was 
informed,"   said  Mr.   Lincoln,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,'  "that  Mr.  Blair 
sought  the  card  as  a  means  of  getting  to  Richmond,  Virginia, 
'^"mr^**"  ^"*  ''^^  '^^''^^  given  no  authority  to  speak  or  act  for  the  Goveni- 
ment,  nor  was  I  informed  of  any  thing  he  would  say  or  do,  on  his 
own  account,  or  otherwise." 

With  this  the  self-constituted  peace  commissioner  went  to  Richmond, 
where,  for  several  days,  he  was  the  guest  of  Robert  Ould,  the  Confedcrat« 
Commissioner  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  had  several  interviews  wilh 
Davis.  Finally,  at  the  middle  of  January,  he  made  his  way  back  to  Wash- 
ington, with  a  letter  written  to  himself  by  Jefferson  Davis,  in  which  the 
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Chief  Conspirator  expressed  a  willingness  to  appoint  a  commission  "to  re- 
new the  efibrt  to  enter  into  a  conference  with  a  view  to  secnrc  peace  to  the 
two  countries."  This  letter  Blair  placed  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  hands.  Ready  to 
show  his  willingness  for  peace  on  proper  terms,  the  President  wrote  a  note 
to  Blair,  that  might  be  shown  to  Davis,  in  which  he  said,  "  You  may  say  to 
him  that  I  have  -constantly  been,  am  now,  and  shall  continne  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  agent  whom  he  or  any  other  influential  person,  now  resisting  the 
National  authority  may  informally  send  me,  with  a  view  of  securing  peace 
to  the  people  of  our  common  country."  With  this  letter  Blair  returned  to 
Richmond,  and  his  reappearance  there  excited  high  hopes  of  peace,  for  he 
was  regarded  as  a  commissioner  authorized  by  the  Government.  The  ex- 
pression "our  common  country,"  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  letter,  as  opposed  to 
Davis's  words,  "  the  two  countries,"  deprived  the  latter  of  all  hope  of  a 
negotiation  on  the  terms  of  independence  for  the  "Confederate  States."  But 
he  was  compelled  to  yidd  to  the  popular  desire  for  an  end  of  the  war,  and 
appointed  commissioners  to  proceed  to  Washington  to  confer  on  the  subject. 
These  were  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  John  A.  Campbell,'  and  R.  M.  T.  Hunter. 
The  latter  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Confederate  "  Senate." 
They  were  permitted  to  go  on  a  steamer  only  as  far  as  Hampton  Roads, 
without  the  privilege  of  landing,  and  there,  onboard  of  the  vessel 
that  conveyed  them,  they  held  a  conference  of  several  hours*  with  '  ^^^ 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State.' 

Davis's  commissioners  were  very  cautions,  yet,  during  the  conference, 
what  they  desired  and  what  the  Government  expected,  were  clearly  defined. 
An  amicable  spirit  prevailed,  and  question  after  question  was  deliberately 
discnssed  and  disposed  of  What  they  seemed  most  to  desire  was  a  post- 
ponement of  the  settlement  of  the  real  question  at  issue,  and  upon  which 
the  war  was  waged,  namely,  the  separation  of  the  "Confederate  States"  from 
the  Union.  They  desired  to  bring  about  a  sort  of  armistice,  by  which  an 
immediate  peace  might  be  secured,  and  the  trade  and  coqjmerce  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Union  might  be  resumed.  To  this  the  President 
firmly  replied,  that  the  Government  would  agree  to  no  cessation  or  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  except  on  the  basis  of  disbandment  of  the  insurgent  forces, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  National  authority  throughout  the  Republic ; 
also,  that  the  complete  restoration  of  the  National  authority,  everywhere, 
was  an  indispensable  condition  of  any  assent,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
to  whatever  form  of  peace  might  be  proposed.  He  declared  that  he  should 
not  recede  from  the  position  he  had  taken  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The 
commissioners  were  then  informed  that  Congress  had,  three  days  • 
before,'  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  would 

*  Tho  PrcBtdpnt  first  sent  Mr.  Seward,  the  BecreUrj  of  State,  to  meet  the  eommluloiK^rs.  He  arrlred  kt 
Fbrtresi  M»nn>e  on  the  nl^ht  iif  the  first  of  Febraary.  He  irns  Instrncted  to  Insist  npon  (1.)  the  n-stonitlon  of  th« 
Kttlonat  authority  throughont  the  Repabltc;  (2.)  no  reecding  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  (W>m  hln  position  on 
the  snbjeet  of  slavery ;  and  (8.)  no  cessation  of  hostilities  nntll  the  Conrcdrrates  should  lay  down  their  arms 
and  disband.  On  this  basis  alone,  he  might  bear  what  they  had^tu  say.  and  report  to  the  rresfdpnt,  but  not 
definitely  consummate  any  thing.  Meanwhile  a  note,  sent  to  General  Grant  by  the  commissioners,  requesting 
pennlsainn  for  them  to  go  to  Washington,  had  reached  the  President,  In  which  he  foand  that  they  desired  a 
cnnference  "  withnot  any  personal  compromise  «n  any  question  in  tbe  letter"  of  the  President  to  Mr.  Blah-,  mean' 
ing  bh  expression  of  "our  common  country."  On  account  of  this provlsn,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  about  to  recall  tbe 
Secretary  of  State,  when  he  was  assured  by  an  eleclmgraph  (torn  Grant  that  the  commissioners  doubtless  hart  a 
real  desire  for  pence.  With  a  desire  that  aomethlng  might  bo  d<me  that  sbonid  lead  tn  A  cessation  of  hostilltWs, 
k«  went  Immediately  to  Fortress  Monroe,  to  Join  la  tbe  wntFrenee. 
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doubtless  be  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States,'  for  the  prohtbitiot 
of  slavery  throughout  the  Republic. 

The  conference  bad  no  other  result  than  that  of  the  efforts  made  in  Jnlj, 

which  was  to  more  clearly  define  the  views  of  the  Government  and  the  Cob- 

spirators.'      The   commissioners   returned  to   Richmond,  when 

*  TsMu'*'      I^^vis  laid*  their  report,  submitted  to  him,  before  the  "Congresi'' 

On  the  following  day  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  Richmond,  vbidi 
was  addressed  by  Davis  and  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  The  former  said, 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  expression  "our  common  country";  "Sooner 
than  we  should  ever  be  united  again,  I  would  be  willing  to  yield  ap  eVcTT 
thing  I  have  on  earth,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  would  sacrifice  my  life  i 
thousand  times  before  I  would  succumb."  Then,  with  his  tisual  preteoseof 
confidence  in  final  victory,  he  called  upon  the  people  to  unite  with  those  al- 
ready in  arms, "  in  repelling  the  foe,  believing,"  he  said,  "  that  thereby  we  will 
compel  the'  Yankees,  in  less  than  twelve  months;  to  petition  us  for  peace 
upon  our  own  terms."  *  The  meeting  passed  resolutions  spuming  with  in- 
dignation the  terms  'offered  I5y  the  President,  as  "a  gross  insult"  and  "pre- 
meditated indignity"  to  the  people  of  the  "  Confederate  States."  And  at  a 
great  war-meeting  held  on  the  9th,  at  which  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  preaded,  it  was 
resolved  they  would  never  lay  down  their  arms  until  their  independence  vat 
won.  They  expressed  a  belief  that  their  resources  were  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  they  invoked  the  people,  "in  the  name  of  the  holiest  of  all 
causes,  to  spare  neither  their  blood  nor  their  treasure  in  its  support." 

It  has  transpired  that  at  that  time,  Davis  and  his  fellow-Conspirators  had 
strong  hopes  x>f  the  support  of  foreign  armies.*    But  the  spteech  of  Benjamin 

'  8e«  pnge  45i. 

>  At  that  ronferenoe,  It  |9  related  that  Mr.  Ltnooln  Insisted  that  tha  Statea  had  neTer  seiMnM  fnm  tk 
Union,  and  consequently  he  cnnld  not  recognize  another  GoTemmcnt  insl^le  the  one  of  M'hlch  he  ak>M  ma  Pntt- 
dent,  nor  admit  the  sepomte  Independence  of  States  that  were  apart  of  the  Lnlun.  *-That,'^hesaMtoMr.  Hum, 
who  bad  orged  him  to  treat  with  DaTia  as  tho  head  of  a  Ouvernmentdayiteto, 'trould  be  doing  vhs<f«ailo«( 
asked  Earope  to  do,  In  vain,  and  be  resigning  the  only  thing  the  armies  of  the  Union  are  fighting  for.*  Biutn 
made  a  long  reply,  Inslstfng  that  the  recognition  of  Davis's  power  to  make  a  treaty  waa  the  first  and  iDdtsftns- 
ble  step  to  peace,  and  cited,  as  a  precedent,  the  correspondence  of  Charles  the  First  with  the  Pariisment-t 
constitutional  raler  treating  with  rebels.  "Mr.  Llacoln^s  fitce.^  says  the  narrUar  («aid  to  be  Ale\and^  E 
Stephens),  -'  then  wore  that  indescribable  expression  which  generally  pn-cc'iled  his  hardest  hits,  and  be  mnsrti^: 
'  tJpon  questions  of  history  1  must  rcfi-r  you  to  Mr.  Seward,  fir  he  is  posted  In  snch  things,  ami  I  duni  |>™*" 
to  be.  But  my  only  distinct  recollection  of  the  matter  is,  that  Charles  lost  his  head.'  '  That  settled  Hr.  Hiiirr 
for  awhile."  From  the  Augvtii  (Oeorgia)  Clironictt,  cited  in  Kaymond's  £{/«,  PuNie  Serdca.  mil  ** 
Papen  <^  Abraham  Lincoln,  pajjo  868. 

'Davis  appears  to  have  spoken  with  mach  folly  and  nrroganoe.  Ho  dennnnoed  the  Presldeot  as  *BU 
M(0e.9ty,  Abraham  the  First.''  and  said  that  **  before  tlic  campaign  was  over,  be  and  Ben-ard  might  Had  thc.r  ksl 
been  speilting  to  their  masters,  when  demanding  UDeondltional  snbmission."— >4  Jtebel  War  OUiVt  DItrt, 
Feb.  T,  IStS. 

*  JoDe^in  his  RAtl  War  Clerk't  Diary,  onder  date  uf  Jannary  2ilh,  1S«3,  in  recorrlln^  the  presentee* 
Blair,  lif  Richmond,  says :— '*  The  Ntirthern  papers  say  he  Is  anthorlxod  to  offer  an  amnesty,  iucIndiQ?  sll  pervxi, 
with  the  '  Union  as  it  was— the  Constitution  asit  Is,"  my  oM  motto  In  the  SavOun  Monitor  in  ISST);  bitgrsiiisl 
emancipation.  No  doabt  some  of  the  people  here  would  be  glad  to  accept  this ;  hnt  the  Fresldeat  will  i^ 
more,  and  desperately  yet,  still  hoping  for  foreign  assistance." 

Henry  S.  Foote,  amember  of  the  Confedeiato  Congress  (once  United  SLates  Senator^  says;— "The  fict  wsi 
well  known  to  me  that  Mr.  Davis  and  his  friends  were  cnnfidcntly  looking  for  foreign  aid.  and  fr-^  leTml 
qnnrUTs.  It  w.ns  stated,  in  my  licarinc:,  by  several  special  frientls  i>f  the  Confi-iU-rato  Pn-sidcnt,  Uiai  c^'«  A.i.™'.'''- 
Utoiiftinul  Fi'eiichsoldier»  were  expected  to  arrive  within  thcllnutsof  thoConfedvM-ateStates.by  wsvof  M«iw, 
and  it  wjis  more  than  rumored  that  a  Sfcreieompacl,  wholly  unauthorized  by  tlic  Confederate  Constltotion. *its 
certain  Polish  Cfiinmissioners,  who  hod  lately  becnon  avisitto  Richmond,  had  been  effected,  by  mean*  of 'i'*'" 
Mr.  Davis  wuiikl  soon  be  supplied  with  some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  aildltional  troops,  then  tcIa^mMn 
Poland,  and  sojourning  in  several  European  States,  which  \v,>uld  be  completely  at  the  command  of  tie  Presi«s 
for  any  purpose  wh.itover."  lie  adds  in  that  connection,  that  ho  was  salisttefl  tliat  Mr.  Davis  woniJ.  in  fc'"""'* 
peace  commissioners,  "^o  manacle  their  hands  by  irmtrttctiont  as  to  render  Impossible  ail  attempts  at  sooc**"* 
nesotiatirin."—  War  of  the  linbcnirm,  &c..  by  Henry  S.  Foote. 
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on    that  occasioii  was  calcujated  to  prdveut  the  feeling  « 
I>avis  and  his  fnends  tried  to  inspire.    It  produced  indj 
and  the  press  did  not  report  it  literally  as  it  was  spoken. 
the  white  fighting  men  of  the  Confederacy  were  exhaual 
meu  must  recruit  the  army.    He  told  the  slaveholders,  th 
iigbt  themselves,  or  let  their  slaves  fight ;  and  that  Let 
*'  negroes  would  answer,"  and  that  he  must  abandon  lii 
re-eaforced.    "  Let  the  negroes  volunteer  and  be  emancipat 
"  it  is  the  only  way  to  save  the  slave-Moraen  and  childre 
from  a  member  of  the  "  cabinet,"  produced  great  commo 
general  aversion  to  putting  the  slaves  into  the  army,  ai 
A    bill  was  introduced  in  the  Confederate  "Congress 
enlistment  of  two  hundred  thousand  slaves,  with  the  cons( 
It  passed  the  lower  House,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate,  no( 
eral  Lee  wrote*  a  public  letter,  advocating  the  measure,  ii 
he  admitted  that  the  white  people  could  not  well  meet 
mands  of  the  army  for  more  men.     It  was  afterward  pass 
The  Peace  conference  in  Hampton  Roads  did  not  affec 
field.     The  National  forces  were  quite  sufficient  for  all 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  entered*  upon  the  second  term  of  his  Pre 
of  the  Republic  with  the  most  abundant  hopes  of  a  speed} 
of  peace.      His  address  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  i 
manded  the  most  profound  attention  among  thinking  : 
loyal,   thraughout   the   entire   Union.      It   was   marked 
solemnity  and  tenderness,  and  was  imbued  with  the  deep* 
Its  chief  burden  was  the  emancipation  df  the  slaves,  ai 
justice  and  mercy ;'  and  it  closed  with  the  following  ren 
"  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  fin 
as  Qod  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the 


>  S<K  A  R»btl  War  Clerft  Diary,  11.,  4\S.  Spctklng  of  Bcojamln,  tiie  Diarist 
« i1e<pcnt«  ttroke  f(>r  IndcprndeiuM,  b«liig  oat  of  the  |i«le  of  merejr ;  bat  Ma  noral  io 
reprctentativca  fratn  Louisiana,  who  believe  he  has  taken  bribes  for  paasporta,  Ac,  i 
'  In  July,  as  we  have  observed,  the  President  called  for  500,000  men.  This  pn 
rNnilta,  and  none  of  tlw  armlea  anffcred  fur  laek  of  i«-«oforeeai«nts,  y«t  the  requ 
credits  given  for  men  already  In  the  army  or  nary.  In  view  of  this,  and  with  a  <i 
rebellion  In  the  spring  campaign,  If  possible,  the  President  issaed  another  call,  01 
MtiMOnion. 

'  Afterspeaklngof  slavery  as  the  cause  of  the  war,  Mr,  Lincoln  remarked:  "To 
extend  this  Interest,  was  the  object  for  which  the  Insui^nU  would  rend  the  TTnio 
OoveniinrBt  claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial  enlargement  of 
for  the  war  the  uagnitude  nor  the  duration  which  It  has  already  attained.  Neither  anti 
eonllct  migbi  ceiwio  with,  or  even  before,  the  conflict  Itself  sbonld  cease.  Each  Im 
and  a  result  lees  fundamental  and  astounding.  Both  read  the  same  Bible,  and  pray 
iDvokeshis  old  B^lnst  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to 
In  wringing  their  bread  fmm  the  sweat  of  other  men>  (hces.  But  let  us  Jud;;e  not,  tl 
prayer  of  both  could  not  bo  answered ;  that  of  neither  has  been  anawered  tUliy.  The 
poses.  'Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offense*;  for  it  must  needs  b«  that  I'lfenses ' 
by  whom  the  offense  cometh.*  If  we  sAoIl  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of 
providence  of  Ood,  must  neoils  come,  but  which,  having  continued  thruu^h  Ills  A])pol 
rfoiove,  and  that  He  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  duo  t< 
oamr,  shall  we  4lscem  therein,  any  departure  from  those  divine  attributes  which  tij 
Slvrays  ascribe  to  Him  T  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  i 
(lass  awsy.  Tet  If  Ood  wills  that  It  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondn 
years  of  unrequited  toll  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  dra^vn  with  the  I 
drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thoaaaoU  years  ago,  so  still  It  must  be  as 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.^  ^ 
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bind  up  the  Nation's  vounds,  to  care  for  him  who  .shall  have  borne  the  battk 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cfaerisfa  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." ' 

Let  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  operations  of  the  armies  of 
Grant  and  Lee,  on  the  borders  of  the  James  and  Appomattox  rivers.  We 
have  seen  nearly  all  of  the  other  armies  of  the  Conspirators  discomfited, 
and  these,  with  those  of  Sherman  and  Johnston  not  far  off,  now  demand  oar 
exclusive  attention,  for  they,  at  the  period  we  are  considering,  were  aboot 
to  decide  the  great  question  whether  the  Republic  should  live  ordie.  Let 
us  see  in  what  manner  that  question  was  decided. 

We  left  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  James  in  winter  qoarten  in 
front  of  Lee's  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  with  which  be  was  defending  the 
C!onfederate  capital  The  left  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  maintainii^ 
its  firm  grasp  on  the  Weldon  road ;'  and  the  Army  of  the  James  on  the  north 
side  of  that  river,  and  forming  the  right  of  the  besiegers,  had  its  pickets 
within  a  few  miles  of  Richmond.'  Sheridan  was  in  good  quarters  at  Kens- 
town,  near  Winchester,  full  master  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  from  Harper's 
Ferry  to  Staunton,  and  bearing  the  honors  of  a  major-general  in  the  regular 
army.* 

Grant  held  the  besieging  forces  in  comparative  quiet  during  the  winter 
of  1804-'65,  their  chief  business  being  to  keep  Lee  from  moving,  while  Sher- 
man, Thomas,  and  Canby  were  making  their  important  conquests  in  acoord- 
ance  with  the  comprehensive  plan  of  campaign  of  the  Greneral-ia-chieC  To 
this  business  those  forces  were  specially  directed,  when  the  operations  against 
Wilmington,  and  Sherman's  approach  to  the  coast  and  his  march  through 
the  Carolinas,  were  going  on,  for  it  was  well  known  that  the  Conspirat<HS 
were  contemplating  a  transfer  of  both  the  Confederate  "  Government"  and 
Lee's  army  to  the  Cotton  States,  where  that  of  Johnston  and  all  the  other 
forces  might  be  concentrated.  No  doubt  this  would  have  been  ordered  by 
Davis  before  it  was  evidently  too  late,  had  not  the  politicians  of  Virginia 
clamored  loudly  against  the  ab.iudonmeut  of  that  State,  and  the  almost  cer- 
tainty that  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  would  not  have  been  ]>crmitted 
to  go.' 

It  was  at  about  the  close  of  March*  before  Grant  was  ready 

•  1865.  . 

for  a  general  movement  against  Lee.  Meanwhile,  there  had  been 
some  events  that  broke  the  monotony  of  his  army  in  winter  quarters ;  and 
Sheridan  had  been  j>ei-forming  gallant  and  useful  services  north  and  west 
of  Richnjond.  To  prevent  Lee  from  receiving  any  supplies  by  the  Weldon 
road,  Jleade  sent  Warren,  early  in  December,  with  his  own  (Fifth)  corjis, 
Mott's  division  of  the  Third  Corps,  and  Gregg's  mounted  men,  to  destroy  that 

*  On  entering  upon  his  second  term,  Mr.  Lincoln  retained  the  members  of  his  cabinet  then  In  office.  There 
had  been  some  changes.  Fur  too  pubHc  good  he  had  requested  Montgomerj  Blafr  to  n.-sign  the  offlec  of  Poit- 
nuwtei'-Genenil.  He  did  so,  and  William  Dennlson,  of  Ohio,  was  put  in  his  place.  On  the  death  of  ChicfVustiflt 
Taney,  a  few  inimth^  before,  he  had  appointed  Salmon  P.  Chase,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  l-i  thai  rxalt*^ 
station,  and  Hugh  McCulIoch  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

"  See  p.agc  861.  '  Sec  page  862.  <  S<-e  jma  S7t 

»  Alluding  to  this  contemplated  abandonment  of  Richmond.  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  Diiirg,  gay^  »f;er  menlioniif 
the  gayety  with  which  Davis  and  his  ails  had  ridden  past  his  house:  "Xo  one  who  beheld  them  »(»lil 
have  seen  any  thing  to  suppose  tliat  the  capital  Itself  was  in  almost  immediate  danger  of  falllns  into  the  hu<!l 
of  the  enemy;  much  less  that  the  President  himself  meditated  its  abandonment  at  an  earlj  day,  and  ths  csl- 
oentratioD  of  all  the  armies  in  the  Cotton  States.^ 
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railway  farther  Bonth  than  had  yet  been  done.     This  service  was  promptly 

performed.     Warren  moved*  with  his  whole  command  along  the 

road,  without  much  opposition,  and  destroyed  it  all  the  way  to     '  ^^!^' 

Meherrin  River,  driving  the  few  Confederates  in  his  path  across 

that  stream  to  a  fortified  position  at  Hicksford. 

A  few  weeks  later,  while  a  greater  portion  of  the  naval  force  on  the  James 
River  was  engaged  in  a  second  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher,'  the  Con- 
federates sent  down  from  under  the  shelter  of  strong  Fort  Darling,*  on 


•f,f€^ 


^^^^m^^0^^' 
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Drewry's  BIuiT,  a  squadron  of  vessels,'  for  the  pm-pose  of  breaking  the  ob- 
structions at  the  lower  end  of  Dutch  Gap  Canal,  and  destroying  the  pontoon 
bridges  below,  thereby  separating  tlie  National  troops  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  precedent  to  an  attack  in  overwhelming  force  on  the  wing  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  James.  The  squadron  moved  silently,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
but  was  observed  and  fired  upon  when  passing  Fort  Brady.  To  this  attack 
the  vessels  responded,  and  in  so  doing  they  dismounted  a  100-pounder  Par- 

■  Bee  page  4S4. 

*  This  fort,  whicb  hu  been  Ovqnently  mentluned  In  this  work,  wm  one  of  the  moet  labeUntlallf  And  iklU- 
tally  bnilt  fortlflcations  coottniated  by  the  ConfedenteSf  and  with  the  obatrnctlons  in  the  rlrer  Jnat  below  It 
ud  covered  hy  It.  It  defied  the  entire  naral  force  of  the  NatlonalB,  on  the  James  RlTer,  during  the  war.  See 
page  402,  volume  II.  It  waa  altnated,  aa  we  have  observed,  on  a  blaff  rising  nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river,  at  a  carve,  and  comioanded  the  stream  to  Chapln's  Blufl^  below.  On  the  lower  side  of  the 
Uaff  waa  a  deep  ravine,  with  almost  Inacoesslble  sides,  which  formed  an  ailmirable  flank  to  the  fort.  The  pic- 
ture above  given,  la  from  a  sketch  made  bf  the  author  in  Jnne,  186(,  from  the  side  of  the  ravine  opposite  the 
fort.  In  which  Is  shown  some  of  the  river  In  the  direction  of  Elehmond.  The  fort  waa  Inclosed  bjr  a  dry  ditch, 
•wept  by  rifle  batteries,  one  of  which  Is  delineated  in  the  engraving  on  the  next  page.  Within  the  ontworka 
of  the  fort  was  a  neat  chapel,  a  burial-gronnd,  and  qnite  a  little  village  of  cabins. 

*  The  aqoadmn  coutotad  of  the  Firfflnda  (the  Flag-ship),  Fradtrtekii^urg,  and  BU^numd,  all  armored  and 
eairylng  four  guns  each ;  the  wooden  steamers  Z>r«u»i/.^<iiuemoi><f  and  77anij}(on,  two  ganseoch;  the  A(/i>rd 
one  gun ;  and  the  steamer  Torptdo^  with  three  torpedo  boats. 
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rott  in  the  fort,  and  soon  afterward  passed  out  of  reach  of  its  ^ana.    Then  the 
Fredericksburg  broke  the  obstructions  at  Dutch  Gap,  and  passed  through, 

but  the  other  two  iron-clads, 
and  the  X^rewry,  in  attempt- 
ing to  follow,  grounded.  The 
Drewry  could'  not  be  floated, 
so  she  was  abandoned,  and  at 
daybreak  a  shell  from  a  Na- 
tional battery  fired  -its  maga- 
zine, and  the  vessel  was  blown 
to  a  wrecL  A  monitor  hurled 
a  300-potmd  bolt  upon  the  Vir- 
ginia, and  killed  five  of  her  crew;  and  so'Stout  was  the  opposition  that  the 
Confederate  squadron  could  not  go  farther  down  the  river.  A  fire  was  kept 
up  all  day,  and  at  night  all  of  the  assailants,  excepting  the  ruined  Xhviery, 
fled  up  the  river. 

A  little  later,  another  movement  was  made  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
besieging  army,  the  object  being  the  seizure  of  the  South  Side  railroad 
and  a  development  of  the  strength  of  Lee's  right,  by  throwing  a  strong 
flanking  column  far  beyond  the  right  of  the  Confederate  works  along 
Hatcher's  Run,  in  a  manner  to  take  them  in  reverse,  and  then,  if  possiUie, 
turn  north  and  seize  the  coveted  railway.  To  be  prepared  for  whatever  the 
.  J  gj  movement  might  develop,  the  entire  army  in  front  of  Petersburg 
ists.  received  marching  orders;*  and  on  Sunday  morning,*  four  days 
afterward,  the  flanking  movement  began.  It  was  led  by  Warren, 
who  marched  with  hia  own  corps,  the  Second,  under  Greneral 
Humphreys,  and  Gregg's  cavalry,  from  the  left  of  the  line.  The  cavalry 
moved  down  the  Jerusalem  plank  road  at  an  early  hour,  and  reached 
Reams's  Station  before  sunrise.  The  Fifth  Corps  moved  along  the  Halifax 
road  at  a  little  later  hour,  with  Ayres's  division  in  the  advance.  Griffin's 
following,  and  Crawford's  in  the  rear.  The  Second  and  Third  Divisions  of 
the  Second  Corps  (Mott's  and  Smyth's)  were  on  the  Vaughan  road,  with 
instructions  to  fall  upon  the  right  of  the  Confederate  works  on  Hateher's 
Run,  while  the  Fifth  should  move  around  the  flank  and  strike  the  rear  of 
the  enemy.  The  cavalry,  meanwhile,  had  pushed  on  from  Reams's  Station 
toward  Dinwiddle  Court-House,  and  on  Rowanty  Creek  encountered  a  por- 
tion of  Wade  Hampton's  cavalry,  dismounted  and  intrenched.  AfWr  a 
spirited  skirmish,  the  bridge  over  the  creek,  and  the  works,  were  carried, 
and  twenty-two  of  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners.  Some  of  the  cavalry 
pressed  on  to  the  Court-Housc  and  scouted  in  various  directions;  and  that 
night  the  whole  cavalry  force  bivouacked  on  Rowanty  Creek. 

While  Gregg  was  making  these  movements,  the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps 
were  executing  their  part  of  the  plan.  The  Confederates  were  not  in  very 
heavy  force,  and  the  Third  Division  of  the  Second  Corps  soon  carried  the 
works,  and  uncovered  the  ford  of  Hatcher's  Run  to  the  safe  passage  of  the 
troops.  In  this  achievement,  the  Ninety-ninth  Pennsylvania,  of  De  Trobri- 
and's  brigade,  was  most  conspicuous.  That  brig^e  pressed  forward,  drove 
the  Confederates  rapidly  to  the  woods,  and  took  position  and  intrenched  on 
a  commanding  hilL     The  Secoqd  Divbion,  under  General  Smyth,  had  turned 
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off  to  the  right,  toward  Armstrong's  Mill,  and  verjr  soon  fonnd  the  Confed- 
erates in  a  strong  position.  Their  pickets  were  driven  in  after  a  sharp  fight, 
when  Smyth  formed  a  line  that  connected  the  left  of  his  division  with  the 
right  of  the  Third,  commanded  by  General  Mott.  Temporary  earth-works 
were  thrown  np,  and  these,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  were  as- 
sailed. Under  fire  of  artillery  the  Confederates  pressed  throngh  the  tangled 
swamp,  and  furiously  assaulted  the  rifle-pits  covering  Smyth's  right.  They 
were  repnlsed  with  considerable  loss.  Twice  afterward  they  attempted  to 
tarn  his  flanks  and  were  repulsed,  and  at  twilight  they  gave  np  the  attempt. 
Smyth  lost  about  three  hundred  men,  and  his  antagonist  a  few  more. 

During  that  night  the  Fifth  Corps  was  brought  into  connection  with  the 
Second,  on  the  left  of  the  latter.  Gregg's  cavalry  had  been  recalled,  and 
now  covered  the  Fifth ;  and  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Corps  were  disposed  so 
as  to  assist  the  Second  and  Fifth,  if  necessary.  Toward  noon* 
Crawford  was  sent  toward  Dabney's  Mills,  in  order  to  reach  the  '^^^JJ^** 
Boydton  plank  road,  when  he  met  a  division  of  Confederates 
under  General  Pcgram,  After  a  sharp  fight,  about  two  miles  from  the 
Vanghan  road,  the  latter  were  pnshed  back,  but  the  advance  of  Crawford 
was.  checked  by  the  division  of  Evans,  who  came  to  Pegram's  assistance 
Ayres  was  now  sent  to  Crawford's  assistance;  and  a  brigade  of  Griffin's 
division  was  ordered  to  the  snpport  of  Gregg,  on  the  left,  who  had  been 
heavily  assailed  by  Confederate  cavalry,  which  had  been  sent  around  to 
strike  his  flanks  and  rear.  Gregg  was,  finally,  toward  evening,  pressed  back 
to  Hatcher's  Run.  Ayres  was  struck  on  the  flank  soon  after  Gregg  was 
assailed,  and  also  driven  back ;  and  then  a  severe  blow  fell  upon  Crawford, 
which  also  made  him  recoil,  with  heavy  loss.  Eagerly  following  up  these 
successes,  the  Confederates  attacked  Humphrey's  corps,  but  were  repulsed 
in  much  disorder.  Behind  the  intrenchments  on  the  Vaughan  road  and 
Hatcher's  Run,  thrown  np  the  previous  day,  the  Nationals  were  rallied,  and 
stood  firm.  In  the  course  of  the  conflict.  General  Pegram  had  been  killed, 
and  about  one  thousand  of  the  Confederates  were  slain  or  wounded.  The 
National  loss  was  nearly  two  thousand  men.  Their  gain  was  the  permanent 
extension  of  their  line  to  Hatcher's  Run.  There  was  some  skir- 
mishing the  next  day,*  but  no  serious  attempt  was  afterward  ""^"^  ■ 
made  to  recover  the  lost  ground.  The  City  Point  railroad,  which  had 
been  extended  as  fast  as  the  left  seized  new  ground,  was  now  bnilt  to 
Hatcher's  Run.  All  was  quiet  now,  for  some  time,  excepting  along  the 
Petersburg  lines,  where  there  were  occasional  artillery  duels. 

Grant  considered  it  of  the  utmost  importance,  before  a  general  move- 
ment of  the  armies  operating  against  Richmond,  that  all  communications 
with  that  city,  north  of  the  James  River,  should  be  cut  off!  At  the  middle 
of  February  circumstances  favored  an  effort  to  that  end.  Lee  had  drawn 
the  greater  portion  of  the  forces  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley '  for  service 


'  The  few  ConMerate*  to  Horthem  Virginia,  nnder  Roager,  Moseby,  and  othert,  had  been  qnlte  aetlr* 
dariog  the  winter.  The  fonner,  with  a  mounted  force,  went  orer  the  inonntalns  Into  Western  VIritlnia,  and 
at  BeTerl.r  surprised  a  guard  of  hones  and  torts,  700  strong,  and  captnred  400  of  the  men  and  all  the  property, 
un  the  llth  of  January.  On  the  21st  of  February  a  sijuad  of  Confederate  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  McNeil, 
daahed  Into  Cumberlaml.  between  midnight  and  dawn,  and  with  the  assistance  of  disloyal  residents,  Mls«d 
Omenils  Kelley  and  Crook,  In  tbeir  beds,  p1ac*d  them  on  bones,  and  carried  them  off  to  Ricbmond. 
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at  Richmond,  or  with  Johnston,  belov  the  Boaooke.  Kooxring  this,  and 
desiring  to  move  upon  Lee  in  force,  as  quickly  as  possible.  Grant 
instructed  Sheridan*  to  make  a  grand  cavalry  raid  upon  his  ad- 
versary's communications  generally,  and  specially  to  seize  Lyneb- 
bdrg,  if  possible ;  and  he  gave  bim  liberty,  if  it  should  seem  advisable, 
to  move  southward,  to  the  assistance  of  Sherman,  whose  cavalry  was  weak 
in  numbers.' 

Sheridan  left  Winchester  on  the  27th  of  February,  on  a  damp  and  cheo- 
less  morning,  with  about  ten  thousand.men,  composed  of  the  First  Cavalry 
Division,  under  General  W.  Merritt,  and  the  Third  Cavalry  Division,  under 
General  George  A.  Custer.  To  the  latter  division  was  added  a  brigade  <d 
the  cavalry  of  the  old  Army  of  West  Virginia,  under  Colonel  Capebeait 
Sheridan's  men  were  all  mounted.  They  moved  rapidly  up  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  passing  the  little  villages  along  the  quiet  pike  without  halting,  their 
destination  being  Charlottesville,  by  way  of  Staunton  and  the  Rockfidi 
Gap  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  .  At  Mount  Crawford,  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Shenandoah  Kiver,  they  met  Rosscr,  with  four  hundred  men,  disposed  to 
dispute  their  passage  of  the  stream.  Colonel  Capeheart  dashed  upon  him, 
drove  him  across  the  river,  and  secured  the  bridge,  which  Roeser  tried  to 
bum  behind  him. 

The  whole  column  now  moved  on  to  Staunton,  and  thence  marched  £ot 
Rockfish  Gap,  Custer  in  the  advance.  At  Waynesboro'  he  found  Eariy, 
behind  strong  intrenchments,  with  twenty-five  himdred  men,  ready  to 
support  his  boastful  declaration,  that  he  would  never  permit  Sheridan  to 
pass  through  Rockfish  Gap.  Custer  fell  upon  him*  vigorously, 
and  before  the  rest  of  the  command  had  come  up,  he  had  routed 
Early,  and  almost  annihilated  the  effectiveness  of  his  force  He  captured 
sixteen  hundred  of  the  twenty-five  hundred  of  Early's  troops,  with  eleven 
guns,  seventeen  battle-flags,  and  two  hundred  loaded  wagons.  Custer  loet 
less  than  a  dozen  men.  This  finished  Early  as  a  military  leader  in  the  Re- 
bellion. His  troops  not  captured,  attempted  to  escape  over  the  Bine  Ridge, 
by  the  railway.  They  were  pursued  about  eleven  miles.  It  was  estimated 
that  at  least  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  Confederate  property  was  destroyed 
at  Waynesboro',  and  between  it  and  the  eastern  side  of  Rockfish  Gap. 

Sheridan  pushed  across  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  a  drenching  rain,  during  the 
night  after  the  defeat  of  Early,  and  entered  Charlottesville  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  when  the  authorities  surrendered  that  place  to 
him.  There  he  remained  two  days,  waiting  for  his  ammunition  and  pontoon 
trains  to  come  over  the  mountains.  That  time  was  employed  by  his  troops 
in  destroying  bridges,  factories,  depots,  and  the  railway  in  the  direction  of 
Lynchburg,  for  about  eight  miles. 

■  Sheridan  bid  sent  ont  tiro  isMs  ilnee  he  unt  Kirijr  ■*  whirling  np  the  Tallejr"  tmm  Flihef^  HIIL  Om, 
■nder  Oenenl  W.  Merritt,  started  trow  Winchester  on  the  18th  at  NoTember,  leU,  pessed  thruo^  Asbby's  6^ 
bj  Illddleburg,  to  Fairfax  Conrt-Honse,  Centrerllle,  and  other  points  In  London  Valley,  and  retnmed  <»  tbe  M 
of  December  by  way  of  Orore  Creek,  Snicker's  Gap,  and  Berryrille.  Another  left  Winchester  nnder  eearral  A. 
X.  A.  Torbert,  on  the  IIHh  of  December,  1864,  and  went  by  way  of  Stony  Point  to  Front  Royal,  and  thmfh 
Chester  Gap,  by  Sperryrllle  and  Madison  Conrt-Honse,  to  QordonsTlUe,  -which  they  reachi-d  on  tbe  9L 
Thence,  on  their  return,  they  went  by  Cnlpeper  Conrt-Hon«e,  to  Warrenton.  There  tbe  colamn  diridrd,  a 
part  p)tng  by  Salem,  and  the  other  by  Wlilte  Plains  and  Mlddleborg,  to  Fkila,  and  tbeoee  to  Winchester,  what 
they  arrived  on  tbe  SSth. 
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Satisfied  that  Lynchburg  was  too  strong  for  him,  Sheridan  now  divided 
his  command,  and  pushed  for  the  James  River.  One  column,  under  General 
Devin,  pressed  rapidly  to  it  at  Scottsville,  in  Albemarle  County,  and  the 
other  by  way  of  Lovingston,  to  the  same  stream  at  New  Market,  in  Nelson 
county.  The  right  column  then  proceeded  along  the  canal  to  Dugnidsville, 
hoping  to  cross  the  James  there,  over  a  bridge,  but  the  vigilant  Confederates 
had  burned  it ;  also  one  at  Hardwicksville.  The  rains  had  made  the  river  so 
full  that  Sheridan's  pontoons  could  not  span  it,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
choose  whether  to  return  to  Winchester,  or  to  pass  behind  Lee's  army  to 
White  House,  and  thence  to  the  Army  of  the  James,  on  Grant's  right.  He 
chose  the  latter  course,  and  proceeding  eastward,  destroyed  the  James  River 
canal,  then  the  chief  channel  of  supplies  for  Richmond,  to  Columbia,  and 
making  a  general  destruction  of  bridges  over  all  that  region. 

"  Everybody  is  bewildered  by  our  movements,"  Sheridan  said  in  a  dis- 
patch from  Columbia.*  He  might  have  added,  had  he  known  the 
fact,  that  he  had  produced  the  greatest  consternation  in  Rich- 
mond. The  "  Government "  prepared  to  fly.  The  families  of  oflB- 
cials  "  packed  "  for  a  journey.  Lee  hastened  up  to  Richmond,  from  his  lines 
at  Petersburg,  and  held  earnest  con- 
sultations with  Davis  and  his  "cabi- 
net;" and  his  family,  living  in  a  pleas- 
ant house  on  Franklin  Street,  not  far 
from  the  Capitol,  made  preparations, 
it  was  said,  for  an  early  departure. 
B<>xes  were  sent  to  the  "Departments" 
for  packing  np  the  archives,  and  direc- 
tions were  given  to  do  the  business  as 
secretly  as  possible,  so  as  "  not  to  alarm 
the  people."'  The  "Congress"  were 
very  nervous,  and  wanted  to  adjourn 
and  fly,  but  Davis  persuaded  thom 
that  the  public  necessity  required 
them  to  remain  as  long  as  possible. 

Sheridan  halted  in  Columbia  only  a  day,  during  which  a  brigade  destroyed 
the  canal  as  far  as  Goochland,  in  the  direction  of  Richmond.  Then  the 
whole  command  dashed  off  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  for  the  Virginia 
Central  railroad,  which  they  struck  at  Tolersville,  and  destroyed  it  from  there 
to  Beaver  Dam  Station,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  Then  Custer,  in  one 
direction,  and  Devin  in  another,  made  complete  destruction  of  the  railways 
and  bridges,  as  well  as  supplies,  in  the  rear  of  Lee's  army,  inflicting  a  more 
fatal  blow  upon  the  Confederate  cause  than  any  victories  on  the  sea-board, 
or  in  the  interior,  during  the  last  campaign.  Having  done  the  work 
thoroughly,  which  he  was  appointed  to  do,  he  swept  around  by  the  Pamun- 


Ln's  saiDXnoa. 


>  JonM,  in  noting  thl>  bet  in  bit  Diary,  under  dat*  of  Ifaroh  T,  utjt:  "  A  luge  per  cent,  ot  the  popnln- 
tlon  woold  behold  thaezndna  with  pleuoral"  On  the  day  befbr*,  h«  wruto :  •'Fonrdar>l>enee  *•  >>"**^ 
of  hating,  dM.,  appointed  "by  tbe  Prealdeot;  and  I  nnderttand  there  an  but  I^M  dajri'  ntlons  for  the  army— a 
nlc-  calcnladon."  On  the  night  after  Bheridan't  arrival  at  Colnmbla.  the  ■■  GoTernroaDt"  waa  an  frightened  bj 
a  minnr  that  that  bold  rider  waa  at  the  outer  fortlflcatlons  of  the  eapiul,  that  "Seeretaqr  Mallorj  and  Poat- 
naattr-Oeneral  Btagan,"  Jonea  leenrded.  "  were  In  the  raddle :  anil  mmor  taya."  he  added,  "  that  the  Prealdant, 
and  the  remainder  of  Ua  Oablnet,  had  tbdr  botaaa  Mddlad  in  nadlnaaa  for  nigbt.'' 
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key  River  and  White  House,  and  joined  the  besieging  army  on  the  26th  of 
March.  He  liad  swept  out  of  existence  the  Confederal*  power  northward 
of  Richmond.  He  had  disabled  full  two  hundred  miles  of  railway,  destroyed 
a  vast  number  of  bridges,  and  great  quantities  of  stores,  and  inflicted  a  loss 
of  several  million  dollars.  His  campaign  was  most  potential  in  demoraliziDg 
the  Confederate  soldiers,  and  disheartening  the  people. 

Sheridan's  raid  ;  the  successful  march  of  Sherman,  tlirough  theCarolihas; 
the  augmentation  of  the  Union  forces  on  the  sea-board  by  the  transfer  thither 
of  a  part  of  I'homas's  army  from  Tennessee,  and  the  operations  in  Alabama, 
satisfied  Lee  that  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  maintain  his  position,  unlecs, 
by  some  means,  his  army  might  be  vastly  increased,  and  new  and  ample  re- 
sources for  its  supply  ojiened.  For  these  means  of  salvation  he  could  not 
indulge  a  hope.  He  had  strongly  recommended  the  emancipation  and  en- 
listment of  the  negroes,  expressing  a  belief  that  they  would  make  good 
soldiers :  but  the  selfishness  and  the  fear  of  the  slaveholders  opposed  him. 
The  wretched  management  of  the  Commissary  Department,  under  N'orthmp, 
who  was  luilawfully  kept  at  the  head  of  it  by  Davis,  because  he  was  a  willing 
ir.slrunient  in  his  hands  for  every  cruel  work  that  was  to  be  done,  had  not 
only  caused  iniinense  numbers  of  desertions  from  the  army,'  because  of  in- 
adeqnate  and  unwholesome  subsistence,  but  the  villainous  way  in  which,  by 
imprisonment  and  otherwise,  the  producers  were  robbed  by  the  agents  of 
that  man,  had  caused  wide-spread  discontent  and  bitter  feeling.'  The  effect 
was  a  great  decrease  in  production,  for  the  producer  was  not  certain  that  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  wouhi  not  be  taken  from  him  without  reward.  Viewing 
llie  situation  calmly,  Leo  saw  no  hope  for  the  preservation  of  his  army  from 
starvation  and  capture,  nor  for  the  existence  of  the  Confederacy,  except  in 
his  breaking  through  Grant's  lines  and  forming  a  junction  with  Johnston,  in 
North  Carolina.  Ho  knew  that  the  attempt  to  do  so,  would  be  perilous,  but 
the  Ic.ist  of  two  evils.  He  chose  it,  and  prepared  for  a  reti-eat  from  the 
A])i)Oinattox  to  the  Iloanokc. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  Grant  issued  instructions  to  Meade,  Ord,  and 
Sheridan,'  for  a  general  movement  on  the  29th.  Lee  had  been,  for  several 
days,  evidently  preparing  for  some  important  movement,  and,  on  the  day 
after  Grant  issued  his  instructions,  his  army  made  a  bold  stroke  for  existence 
in  an  attempt  to  break  the  National  line  at  the  strong  point  of  Fort  Stead- 
man,  situated  in  front  of  the  Ninth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
forming  a  salient  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  Confed- 
erate intronchments.     It  was  toward  the  extreme  right  of  Grant's  array, 

'  It  WAS  officially  reported  ftt  about  tlie  first  of  March.  13&5.  that  the  nnmber  of  desfrter^  from  the  CoaW- 
erato  nrinlee  was  .ibout  100,000.  The  author  of  The  Oampai^pu  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (Mr.  SvlBlaii 
tiays,  on  the  authority  of  General  .Johnston,  that  ^*  tu'o  main  armies  of  tlio  Confederacy  showed  foar  mel  oti  Vu^ 
rolls  to  one  In  their  ranks." 

'  Henry  3.  Foote,  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  In  his  book  on  the  Rebellion,  speaks  of  2iartkn{i 
ii-s  *•  fti-rvile  and  fawning  to  his  Executive  Chief,'' and  of  the  ■■  heartless  tyranny  practiced  by  lhl<  moru^ier  a( 
Iniquity  in  all  the  Slates  of  the  South,  in  connection  wltli  the  system  of  forcible  impressment  of  prodnctf.  estlfc- 
llshed,"  as  havinar  never  been  equaled.  ■'  His  brutal  indllferenco  to  the  sufTerlnirs  of  the  Confederate  eoldieir,'" 
Fo<tto  said,  was  notorious,  yet  Davis  retained  him  in  office  for  four  years,  .i^alnst  remonstrances,  sod  Urm 
charjrcs  of  delinqnenf-y.  and  "proceedinsts  of  both  Houses  of  Congress;"  and  he  ''  never  deigned  lo  prrseet  kit 
name  to  the  Senate  for  the  sanction  of  that  body,  up  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  own  official  eilstence." 

*  These  were  commanders  of  three  distinct  and  Independent  armies. — the  Potomac,  under  MaAt — tie 
James,  under  Ord  (who  had  succeedetl  Butter  after  the  failure  to  captare  Fort  Flsber).  aad  the  ravalrj.  aa4er 
Sheridan :  but  all  icted  as  a  unit  under  the  freneral  command  »t  Grant. 


CAPTURE   OF  FORT   STEADMAl 


south  of  tbe  Appomattox.  If  that  fort  should  be  oi 
obtained  of  the  high  ground  in  its  rear,  the  Nstiona] 
be  ont  in  two,  and  Lee  would  have  control  of  the  milK 
Point  to  Hatoher's  Run.  This  would  doubtless  open 
the  Confederate  army  might  pass,  and,  by  forced  mard 
Roanoke,  join  Johnston,  and  crush  Sherman  by  a  singli 
The  risk  was  great,  bat  the  value  of  the  advantage  st 
tempt. 

Lee  assigned  to  the  duty  of  assaulting  Fort  Steadn 
of  Gordon's  command,  with  a  larger  portion  of  Bush 
port.  He  massed  behind  them  all  of  his  disposable  fo 
twenty  thousand  men,  ready,  in  the  event  of  a  success 
through  the  open  door.  They  were  well  supplied  with 
visions  for  a  long  struggle. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,"'  Gordon 
to  the  assault.  Fort  Steadman  was  garrisoned  by  the  I 
New  York  Artillery.  They  had  no  suspicion  of  dang( 
erates  advanced  can- 
tioHsly,  but  rapidly, 
over  the  narrow  space 
between  the  works,  and 
seized  about  half  a  mile 
of  the  picket  line.  Then 
two  brigades  (Crook's 
and  Ransom's)  dash- 
ed foi-ward,  and  before 
the  garrison  wpre  fairly 
awake  to  danger,  thoy 
'  were  pouring  over  tlie 
parapets  into  the  fort. 
It  was  a  complete  sur- 
prise, and  the  assailants 
met  no  resistance.  A 
part  of  the  garrison  fled,  and  the  remainder  were  made  f 
Brigade  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  met 
guns,  abandoned  without  a  struggle,  were  immediately  i 
near,  known  as  batteries  Nine,  Ten,  and  Eleven,  and  tl 
intrenchments,  compelling  their  instant  evacuation.  T 
when  Lee's  army  might  have  passed  through  and  crowni 
with  their  guns  and  men.  It  did  not,  and  the  golden  n 
ever.     The  troops  were  not  ordered  forward,  or  failed  t< 

The  victors  attempted  to  extend  their  conquest. 
Steadman  was  a  large  work  called  Fort  Haskell,  commai 
raer.     This  they  assailed,  but  were  repulsed,  when  the 
man  pourod  a  rapid  storm  of  shot  and  shell  upon  it. 


nmnoK  or  rovr  sti 


'  This.wu  th«apiMknuiceof  *  ponton  of  tbe  Interior  of  Fort  Sienilinon.  who 
t  nKinth  iirter  the  Mtnek.  tt  ahuws  the  form  of  tbe  quartern  anil  tbe  b<i 
Ibnner  and  tbe  latter  were  iMd*  of  ttmben,  and  envered  <rttb  from  foar  to  six  lt« 
(Tore  of  line  large  m»». 
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in  kind,  and  the  assailants  were  held  at  bay.  Other  Ckwifederate  colamna, 
pressing  through  the  gap  at  Fort  Steadman,  were  subjected  to  a  marderow 
fire  of  artillery;  and  to  this- was  soon  added  the  presence  of  Greaeral  Hait- 
ranft's  division  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  which  came  upon  them  in  a  couater  as- 
sault. The  Confederates  were  too  few  to  withstand  the  attack,  while  the 
ground  between  them  and  their  own  lines  was  ao  swept  by  an  enfilading  fire ' 
of  the  National  artillery,  that  it  would  be  almost  sore  death  to  those  wko 
should  attempt  to  make  the  passage.  The  consequence  was,  that  about  nine- 
teen hundred  men  surrendered  rather  than  to  attempt  it.'  Others,  who  tried 
to  reach  their  lines,  were  cut  down  in  great  numbers.  Fort  Steadman  and 
the  other  works  were  recovered,  and  more,  for  General  Meade,  satisfied  that 
Lee  must  have  weakened  his  whole  line,  for  this  movement,  ordered  an  ad- 
vance along  the  front  of  the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps,  to  the  left  of  Fort 
Steadman.  The  result  was,  that  the  strongly  intrenched  picket  line  of  the 
Confederates  was  seized  and  permanently  held  by  the  Nationals.*  The  fail- 
ure at  Fort  Steadman,  and  the  losses,  greatly  disheartened  I^ee  and  his  troop& 
It  was  evident  that  there  was  hardly  the  shadow  of  a  hope  for  escape.' 

Grant's  instructions  for  a  general  advance  on  the  29th,  prescribed  a 
movement  of  nearly  the  whole  army,  by  its  left,  for  the  purpose  of  taniii^ 
Lee's  right  with  overwhelming  force,  and  compelling  him  to  evacaate  Peten- 
bnrg ;  also,  to  insure  the  success  of  the  cavalry  of  Sheridan  in  efforts  to 
reach  and  destroy  the  South  Side  and  Danville  railroads,  now  Lee's  only 
avenues  of  supply.  The  right  of  Lee's  intrenched  line,  which  ran  southwest- 
ward  from  Petersburg,  crossed  Hatcher's  Run  at  the  Boydton  plank  road,* 
and  thence  extended  westward  parallel  with  the  run,  and  along  the  White 
Oak  road.  This  line  covered  Lee's  communications  by  the  South  Side  rail- 
way, directly.  About  four  miles  west  of  the  termination  of  this  line,  was  a  • 
detached  one,  also  stretching  along  the  White  Oak  road,  and  covering  a 
strategic  point  at  the  junction  of  several  highways  from  the  north  and  sontb 
with  the  White  Oak  road,  which  formed  what  was  called  the  Five  Forks. 
It  was  against  tliese  intrenchments,  and  the  men  who  held  them,  that  the 
grand  turning  column  was  to  march,  and  did  march,  on  the 
mornitig  of  the  29th.*  Three  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  James, 
under  Ord,  had  already '  been  withdrawn  from  the  northern  side  of  the 
river,  and  transferred  to  the  left  of  the  lines  before  Petersburg, 
leaving  the  remainder  of  Ord's  command  in  charge  of  General 
Weitzcl.  The  troops  thus  transferred,  consisted  of  two  divisions  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Coi-ps,  under  General  Gibbon ;  one  division  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth,  led  by  General  Birney,  and  a  small  division  of  cavalry,  under  General 
McKenzie.  They  took  position  on  the  left  of  the  National  intrenched  line, 
lately  occupied  by  the  Second  and  Fiflh  Corps.  The  Nintli  Corps,  under 
General  Parke,  and  the  force  under  General  Weitzel,  were  left  to  hold  the 

*  The  Confederatpfl  lost,  in  this  operation,  besides  the  men  captnred,  abont  800  killed  and  wotind*^  TV 
National  loss  was  a  little  over  900,  of  whom  only  63  were  killed,  887  wounded,  and  606  missing. 

'  In  this  operation,  the  Nationals  lo?t  a  little  more  than  1.100  men,  ut  whom  only  52  were  killed.  The  C«»- 
fedcrates  lost  8W  prisoners,  and  a  number  in  killed  and  wc)unded  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Nationals. 

'  At  the  time  of  this  attempt  of  Lee  to  break  thnmgh  the  National  line.  Oeneral  Meade  was  <in  a  tempomr 
Tisit  to  City  Point  President  Lincoln  was  there  also,  and  he  and  General  Grant  saw  a  part  of  the  engafemeBL 
Two  days  .afterward,  as  we  have  obs(*rved,  General  Sherman  came  up  from  North  Carolina  by  water,  and  teU 
a  conference  at  Grant's  head-quarters,  with  th»  President  and  leadtaj  army  ofaeers. 

*  Set  map  on  pane  SM. 
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extended  line  of  the  National  intrenchments,  full  thirty-five  miles  in  length. 
Wide  discretion  was  given  to  these  commanders  concerning  attacks  on  the 
Confederate  line«  during  the  grand  movement  by  the  left.  "  I  would  have 
it  particularly  enjoined  upon  corps  commanders,"  the  General-in-chief  said, 
"  that  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  those  not  attacked  are  not  to , 
wait  for  orders  from  the  commanding  officers  of  the  army  to  which  they  may 
belong,  but  that  they  will  move  promptly,  and  notify  the  commander  of  their 
action."  All  dismounted  men  were  ordered  to  report  to  Greneral  Benham, 
at  City  Point,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  immense  depository  of  supplies 
at  that  place. 

Sheridan  crossed  the  Appomattox  from  Bermuda  Hundred,  passed  to  the 
rear  of  the  army  before  Petersburg,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th,'  marched  down  the  Jerusalem  plank  road,"  and  turning  .^^^  ii« 
westward,  pushed  on  by  way  of  Reams's  Station,  to  Dinwiddle 
Court-House,  where,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  halted  for  the  night. 

Meanwhile,  the  corps  of  Warren  and  Humphreys  (Fifth  and  Second)  had 
moved  at  a  very  early  hour.  The  former  started  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing,' and  marching  well  to  the  left,  crossed  Rowanty  Creek  ^ 
(which  is  formed'by  the  junction  of  Hatcher's  Run  and  Gravelly 
Creek),  and  soon  turning  to  the  right,  marched  northward  along  the  Quaker 
road.  Humphreys  passed  Hatcher's  Run  by  the  Vaughan  road,  four  miles 
above  Warren's  crossing-place,  and  also  turning  northward,  followed  the 
line  of  that  stream.  On  nearly  parallel  roads  the  two  corps  moved. against 
the  flank  of  the  Confederate  intrenchments,  over  a  very  tedious  war,  with 
great  toil,  in  consequence  of  heavy  rain.  Very  little  opposition  was  experi- 
enced until  Warren,  when  within  two  miles  of  the  Confederate  works,  en- 
countered a  line  of  battle.  A  sharp  contest  ensued,  the  brunt  of  which  fell 
upon  Chamberlain's  brigade  of  Gibbon's  division,  which  wjis  in  front.  The 
Confederates  were  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  many  killed  and  wounded,  and 
one  hundred  made  prisoners.  Warren  lost  three  hundred  and  seventy  men. 
He  bivouacked  that  night  in  front  of  the  Confederate  works  covering  the 
White  Oak  road,  after  drawing  fire  from  them.  Humphreys  had  a  more 
difficult  march,  but  meeting  skirmishers  only ;  and  he  had  not  reached  the 
works  when  night  compelled  him  to  halt.  Dinwiddle  Court-House,  where 
Sheridan  was  resting,  was  only  six  miles  distant  from  Warren  and  Hum- 
phreys. The  Union  line  was  practically  unbroken  from  that  point  to  the 
Appomattox. 

It  had  been  arranged  for  Sheridan  to  cut  loose  from  the  rest  of  the  army 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  contemplated  raid 
on  the  South  Side  and  Danville  railways;  but  Grant  changed  his  plan.  He 
said  in  sul^ptance,  in  a  note  to  Sheridan,  "I  want  to  end  the  matter,  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  before  going  back.  Leave  the  railways  at  present ;  push 
around  the  enemy  in  the  morning  and  get  to  his  rear,  and  we  will  act  all 
together,  as  one  army,  until  we  shall  see  what  can  be  done  with  the  forces 
before  us."    Dispositions  were  made  accordingly. 

Lee  now  fully  comprehended  the  immediate  perils  that  menaced  him,  for 
he  saw  that  his  only  lines  of  oommunication  with  the  rest  of  the  Confederacy 

'  Bee  ii»p  on  |ii){ce  8M. 
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might  be  cut  at  any  hour.  He  also  perceived  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
his  right,  to  avert  the  impending  shock  of  battle.  He  also  felt  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  his  extended  line  of  works  covering  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond. Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Grant  had  withdrawn  a  greater  portion  of 
the  Army  of  the  James  from  the  north  side  of  the  river,  he  left  Longst  reel's 
corps,  eight  thousand  strong,  to  guard  the  defenses  of  Richmond, -nntil  it 
was  too  late.  Mahon's  division,  of  Hill's  corps,  was  kept  in  front  of  the 
National  lines  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  while  the  divisions  of  Wilcox,  Pickett, 
Bushrod  Johnson,  and  the  remnant  of  Ewell's  corps,  commanded  by  Gordon, 
held  the  lines  before  Petersburg.  Drawing  from  these  as  many  as  prudence 
would  allow,  Lee  concentrated  a  force  about  Bfteen  thousand  strong,  and 
with  these  and  Fitzhugh  Lee's  cavalry,  he  hastened,  during  the  stormy 
night  of  the  29th  and  30th,  to  place  them  in  position  in  front  of  the  Fifth 
and  Second  Corps.  All  night  long  they  toiled  in  the  drenching  rain,  and 
were  not  ready  for  battle  when  the  day  dawned.     Fortunately  for  them,  the 

rain  made  the  roads  so  almost  impassable,  that  Grant's  infantry, 
'"laa*"'    t'loug'^  ready  to  strike,  did  little  more  that  day*  than  to  perfect 

their  fonnation  and  connection.  Sheridan  sent  a  part  of  his  cav- 
alry, under  Devin,  supported  by  General  Davies,  to  the  Five  Forks;  but 
the  works  there  were  too  strongly  armed  and  manned  to  be  ridden  over,  and 
his  troops,  drenched  by  rain  and  soiled  by  mud,  were  driven  back  to  Din- 
widdie  Court-House,  where  they  encamped  that  night. 

The  storm  had  ceased  on  the  mornins:  of  the  30th,*  but  the 

ground  was  so  wet  aud  soft,  that  Grant  proposed  to  remain  quiet  a 
little  longer.  Lee  had  determined  otherwise.  He  was  in  a  desperate  strait,  and 
it  was  important  for  him  to  act  without  unnecessary  delay.  He  had  resolved 
to  make  another  effort  to  break  through  the  National  line  at  the  point 
where  he  h.id  massed  the  great  body  of  his  troops.  His  cavalry,  which 
had  been  posted  far  to  his  right,  on  Stony  Creek,  and  had  become  isolated 
by  Sheridan's  sudden  advance  to  Dinwiddie  Court-House,  had  made  a  wide 
circuit  westward,  and  were  coming  in,  so  that,  on  the  morning  after  the 
storm,  he  was  prepared  to  sti'ike.  Warren's  corps  was  then  westward  of  the 
Boydton  road,  and  pressed  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Confederate  works 
on  the  White  Oak  road. 

The  divisions  of  Ayres,  Crawford,  and  Griffin  were  en  echelon,  Ayres 
in  front,  and  Griffin  in  the  rear.  Sheridan  was  too  far  distant  to  form  a 
covering  for  ^Y■l'■'■en'8  flank.  In  this  delicate  and  exposed  position,  the 
Fifth  Corps,  with  skirmishers  out  in  the  direction  of  the  White  Oak  road, 
and  with  Winthrop's  brigade,  of  Ayres's  division,  well  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  them,  received  an  unexpected  and  stunning  blow.  It  fell  upon 
Ayres's  rear,  causing  his  division  to  go  back  in  great  confusion  «pon  Craw- 
ford's, which  was  broken  in  consequence  of  the  recoil.  There  was,  for  a 
brief  space,  promise  of  perfect  success  for  Lee,  but  his  hopes  soon  faded. 
Griffin's. division  stood  firm.  It  stemmed  the  torrent  of  ass.ailants,  while 
Ayres  and  Crawford  rallied  their  columns  behind  it,  and  very  soon  WaiTen 
was  enabled  to  assume  the  offensive.  He  made  a  counter-charge,  and  in  so 
doing  was  nobly  supported  by  Miles's  division,  sent  by  Humphreys  from 
the  Second  Corps,  who  marched  in  on  Warren's  right,  and  struck  the  Con- 
federates on  their  left  flank.     They  were  driven  back  behind  their  intrench- 
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ments  on  the  White  Oak  road,  after  a  heavy  loss,  especially  in  men  made 
prisoners.  In  this  cliarge,  Chamberlain's  brigade  of  the  Fifth  Corps  was 
specially  disiinguishcd.  Humphreys  tried  to  carry  the  Confederate  works 
covering  the  intersection  of  the  Boydton  and  White  Oak  roads,  and  also 
those  on  Hatcher's  Run,  but  failed. 

Lee  now  sought  to  strike  another  blow,  quickly,  at  a  supposed  weaker 
point,  which  was  the  extreme  left  of  Grant's  line,  held  by  Sheridan,  who, 
while  Warren  and  the  Confederates  were  battling  farther  to  the  right,  had 
boldly  pushed  forward  the  troops  of  Devin  and  Davies  to  the  Five  Forks. 
They  captured  the  works  there,  and  so  held  the  key  to  the  whole  region  that 
Lee  was  striving  to  protect.  Lee  sent  the  divisions  of  Hckett  and  Bushrod 
Johnson  to  regain  this  key-point  They  struck  the  Union  cavalry  holding 
it,  so  severely,  that  they  were  driven  out,  and  hurled  back  in  confusion  to- 
ward Dinwiddle  Court-Honse.  By  a  vigorous  pureuit,  with  cavalry  and 
infantry,  but  with  much  difficulty,  the  Confederates  interposed  between  the 
troops  of  Devin  and  Davies  and  Sheridan's  mun  body,  at  Dinwiddie  Court- 
House.  This  compelled  Devin  to  make  a  long,  circuitous  march,  by  the 
Boydton  road,  to  rejoin  his  chief.  The  movement  was  mistaken  by  the  Con- 
federates for  a  forced  retreat,  and  they  attempted  pursuit,  when  Sheridan, 
with  the  brigadVes  of  Gregg  and  Gibbs,  charged  upon  their  flank,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  give  up  the  chase.  Devin  soon  rejoined  the  main  body,  upon 
which  the  Confederates  fell  with  vigor,  expecting  to  drive  them.  Tliey  were 
foiled  by  Sheridan,  who  dismounted  his  men  and  placed  them  behind  light 
breastworks,  from  which  they  gave  their  antagonists  such  a  deadly  musket 
fire  that  the  latter  recoiled.  Before  the  Confederates  could  rally  for  another 
attack,  darkness  came  and  fighting  ceased. 

Before  midnight,  Sheridan  was  satisfied  that  Lee  was  withdrawing  his 
troops'  from  the  front  of  the  Union  cavalry,  and  felt  quite  at  ease.  The 
feeling  at  head-quarters  was  quite  otherwise.  It  was  an  anxious  night  there. 
Only  the  fact,  that  the  cavalry  had  been  driven  back  from  the  Five  Forks, 
and  had  been  attacked  at  Dinwiddie  in  force,  was  known.  It  was  supposed 
that  Sheridan  could  not  maintain  his  position,  and  Warren  was  directed  to 
hasten  to  his  relief,  with  the  Fifth  Corps.  Ayres's  division  was  first  started, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  a  bridge  over  Gravelly 
Kun,  it  did  not  reach  Dinwiddie  Court-House  until  dawn,*  just  *^^*' 
as  the  rear  guard  of  the  retreating  Confederates  was  leaving. 

On  the  arrival  of  Ayres,  Sheridan  started  in  pursuit,  directing  the  former 
to  follow  in  support.  At  seven  o'clock  he  was  joined  by  Warren,  with  the 
other  two  divisions  of  the  Fifth  Corps.  Ranking  Warren,  Sheridan  became 
commander  of  the  whole.  Leaving  the  fifth  Corps  at  the  point  where  he 
had  joined  the  cavalry,  about  half  way  between  Din^viddie  Court-House  and 
the  Five  Forks,  Sheridan  pressed  boldly  on  toward  that  point,  with  cavalry 
alone,  and  by  two  o'clock  had  driven  the  Confederates  into  their  works  there, 
where  they  were  enveloped  by  the  overwhelming  number  of  horsemen. 
While  thus  holding  them,  he  ordered  Warren  forward  to  the  White  Oak 
road,  on  his  right,  so  as  to  be  fully  on  the  Confederate  left,  and  directed 

■  ThcM  were  Pickett'*  divtoion,  Wlw's  iDdependeot  brlg«l«  of  Inhatrj,  uhI  FlUhafh  Lw**,  Buucr'*,  and 
W.  H.  hf\  comnundc 
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Merritt  to  make  a  strong  deraotigtration,  as  if  about  to  turn  the  rigbt  of  tk 
adversary.  At  the  same  time  M'Kenzie  was  sent  with  a  small  body  of 
cavalry  to  a  position  on  the  White  Oak  road,  to  cover  the  National  right 
flank  from  any  force  moving  from  that  direction.  There  he  drove  a  body  of 
Confederates  toward  Petersburg,  and,  retuniing,  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Five  Forks  before  Warren  was  prepared  to  chargje. 

Pursuant  to  Sheridan's  orders,  Warren  formed  bis  whole  corps  in  btttte 
order  before  resuming  his  march.     This  consumed  time,  and  he  infonned 
Sheridan  that  be  could  not  be  ready  for  an  assault  before  four  o'clock.    He 
placed  Ayres's  division  on  the  left,  Crawford's  on  the  right,  and  Griffin's  be- 
hind, in  reserve.    At  the  hour  named  he  was  ready  for  the  attack,  and  ad- 
vanced in  perfect  order.     Crawford's  division,  in  crossing  an  open  field,  re- 
ceived a  severe  fire  on  its  left,  causing  it  to  oblique  a  little,  so  as  to  gain  the 
shelter  of  woods  and  a  ridge.     This  produced  a  gap  between  it  and  Ayres's 
right,  upon  which  the  same  Are  was  directed.     Some  of  the  troops  of  that 
flank  wavered  and  recoiled  in  disorder,  but  the  misfortune  was  soon  reme- 
died by  Griffin,  whose  division  was  thrown  into  the  gap,  while  Ayres's,  in 
an  impetuous  charge  upon  the  Confederate  right,  carried  a  portion,  of  the 
line,  and  captured  more  than  a  thousand  men  and  several  battle-flags.   Mer- 
ritt, meanwhile,  charged  the  front,  and  Griffin  fell  upon  the  left  with  snch 
force  that  he  carried  the  intrencbments,  and  seized  fifteen  hnndred  men. 
Crawford,  meanwhile,  had  pressed  rapidly  forward  to  the  Ford  road,  north- 
ward of  the  post,  cut  off"  their  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Lee's  main  force, 
and  turning  southward  on  that  highway,  struck  them  in  the  rear,  and  cap- 
tured four  guns.     In  this  perilous  position,  with  Warren  upon  their  flank 
and  rear,  and  the  cavalry  assailing  them  front  and  right,  the  Confederates 
fought  on  with  the  most  determined  gallantry  and  fortitude.     At  length  the 
cavalry  charged  over  the  works  simultaneously  with  the  taming  of  their 
flanks  by  Ayres  and  Griffin,  and,  bearing  down  upon  the  Confederates  with 
wild  fury,  caused  a  large  portion  to  throw  down  their  arms,  while  the  re- 
mainder sought  safety  iu  a  most  disorderly  flight  westward,  pursued  many 
miles,  long  after  dark,  by  the  cavalry  of  Merritt  and  M'Kensie.'    So  ended 
The  Battlb  of  Fivb  Fobks,  in  complete  victory  for  the  Nationals,  whose 
loss  was  about  one  thousand  men.*    The  loss  to  the  Confederates  was  * 
large  number  of  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  over  five  thousand  made 
prisoners.     The  trophies  for  the  victors  were  several  guns  and  colors. 

■  Mr.  Bwintnn,  in  hi*  Oampaifn*  of  ih»  Armt  cf  iht  Potomac,  pace  tOO,  njt  of  Warren,  vha  wai  la  A* 
ran  of  Uie  charging  colninn,  "hta  hone  xm»  fatally  shot  within  a  few  fe«t  of  the  hnastworiu,  and  kr,  Um<( 
mat  in  Imminent  peril,  when  a  gallant  oBoer  (Colonel  Blohardaon  of  the  Serenth  WlaooBaio)  apnag  hemo 
him  and  the  enemy,  reoeiring  a  severe  woand,  bat  shielding  from  hurt  the  person  of  his  lored  ooannandcr* 

Durlni!  this  grandly  fbnght  battle.  Genera]  Sheridan,  who  waa  watehing  and  direetin^r  the  noTeaMnt^hr- 

oame  Impatient  at  the  seeming  tardiness  of  Warren,  and  when  he  aaw  Ciawfonrs  dlriaion  obUqae,  and  AjiaO 

gire  way,  he  ouncelTed  the  idea  that  the  trocips  were  not  managed  with  proper  skill  and  dodaloa.    Hest  sac* 

inued  an  order  depriving  Warren  of  his  command,  and  giving  It  to  Oriffln.    It  did  notnaeb  Wamn  antU  rfkr 

the  aeUon.    In  his  report,  made  more  than  a  month  afterward,*  Sheridan  apoka  dispangtafl} 

*  May  }<,      of  Warren's  condnct  on  this  oceasion,  bnt  the  Oeneral-lo-chlef  aeeioed  ao  well  aatlafle4tti< 

16S6.         Sheridan  had  acted  npon  erroneous  lmpra•6ton^  that  he  showed  hi*  enaSd^M*  in  Wsn*  b 

appointing  him.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  The  Fire  forks,  commander  at  the  I>*partaat 

of  the  Hleslsslppi  then  the  theater  of  war.    Warren  afterward  published  a  ftall  Tlndicatioa.      The  misan^o- 

standing  between  snch  noble  men  and  tme  soldier*,  as  Generals  Sheridan  and  Warren,  prodoeed  an  aiipiisssil 

lipellng  in  the  public  mind. 

'  Of  these,  the  inlhntry  lost  <84  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  former  was  Oonvml  Wlntbrop.  eoeiia  af 
UaJM  Wlatbrop  (tee  pago  SOI,  Tolame  L),  killed  at  Big  Bvtbel,  at  the  begiiuila(  of  the  war. 
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The  shout  of  victory  at  the  Five  Forks  bad  scarcely,  died  away  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  battle,  when,  by  Grant's  orders,  the  National  guns  in 
position  before  Petersburg  were  all  opened  on  the  Confederate  lines,  from 
right  to  left,  from  the  Appomattox  to  Hatcher's  Run.  Sheridan,  at  the  close  of 
the  battle,  had  ordered  Griffin,  then  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  to  impel 
two  divisions  in  the  direction  of  Petersburg,  to  reopen  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  army,  while  GriflSn's  own  division,  now  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Bartlett,  was  directed  to  push  northward  up  the  Ford  road  to  Hatcher's 
Bun,  supported  by  McEenzie's  cavalry.  Wright,  Parke,  and  Ord,  holding 
the  intrenchments  in  front  of  Petersburg,  were  ordered  to  follow  up  tho  bom- 
bardment by  an  aesaolt  the  next  morning.  Apprehensive  that  Lee  might 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  intrenchments  during  the  night,  and  fall  upon 
Sheridan  in  heavy  force,  in  his  isolated  position.  Grant  ordered  Miles's  divi- 
sion of  the  Second  Corps  to  his  support. 

The  cannonade  at  Petersburg  was  kept  up  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.*   The  assault  began  at  daybreak.     Parke,  with  the  Ninth 
Corps,  carried  the  outer  line  of  the  Confederate  works  on  his  front,     '  ^j^*" 
but  was  checked  at  an  inner  line.    Wright,  with  the  Sixth  Corps, 
supported  by  two  divisions  of  Ord's  command,  assaulted  the  works  on  their 
front  at  about  the  same  hour,  and  speedily  drove  every  thing  before  him  to 
the  Boydton  plank  road,  where  he  tamed  to  the  lefl  toward  Hatcher's  Bun, 
and,  pressing  vigorously  along  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  intrenchments, 
captured  several  thousand  men  and  many  guns.     In  the  mean  time,  Ord's 
other  division  had  broken  the  Confederate  line  on  Hatcher's  Run,  when  the 
combined  forces  swung  round  to  the  right,  and  pushed  up  the  Boydton  road, 
toward  Petersburg,  from  the  southwest 

When  the  triumphs  were  known,  Humphreys,  holding  the  Umon  left  to 
the  westward  of  Hatcher's  Run,  advanced  with  the  divbions  of  Hays  and 
Mott,  and  stormed  and  captured  a  redoubt  on  his  front.  The  Confederates 
retired,  and  the  two  divisions  moved  up  the  Boydton  road,  and  took  position 
.  on  the  left  of  the  Sixth  Corps.  Miles,  in  the  mean  time,  had  joined  Sheridan, 
by  whom  he  was  directed  to  push  toward  Petersburg  by  the  White  Oak 
road,  and  attack  the  remains  of  the  Confederate  army  west  of  Hatcher's 
Kun,  gathered  at  the  intersection  of  the  Claiborne  road.  Sheridan  followed 
with  the  divisions  of  Bartlett  and  Crawford,  of  the  Fifth.  Miles  carried  the 
point  designated,  drove  the  Confederates  across  Hatcher's  Run,  and  pursued 
them  sharpty  to  Sutherland's  Station  on  the  South  Side  railroad,  well  up 
toward  Petersburg.  When  about  to  attack  them  there,  Humphreys  reclaimed 
Miles's  division,  when  Sheridan  returned  to  the  Five  -Forks,  and  then,  with 
the  Fifth  Corps,  took  a  route  across  the  South  Side  railway  at  Ford's  and 
Wilson's  stations,  to  strike  the  Confederates  at  Sutherland's,  in  the  rear. 
Miles,  by  Humphreys's  order,  had,  meanwhile,  attacked  and  routed  the  foe, 
capturing  two  guns  and  six  hundred  men.  And  so  it  was,  that  on  the  2d  of 
April,*  the  South  Side  railway  was  first  struck  at  three  points  ^ 
and  the  long  coveted  triumph  in  cutting  that  very  important  line 
of  Lee's  communications,  was  achieved.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Confed- 
erate lines  at  the  south  of  Petersburg  were  assaulted  by  Gibbon's  division  of 
Ord's  command,  and  Forts  Gregg  and  Alexander — ^two  strong  redoubts — were 
carried,  by  which  the  defenses  of  the  city  were  much  weakened,  and  tbebesieg- 
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ing  Hues  shortened.  In  this  assault  Gibbon  lost  about  five  hundred  men. 
Fort  Gregg  was  manned  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  Mississippians,  who  fought 
so  gallantly  that,  when  it  was  surrendered,  only  thirty  effective  men  were  left. 

The  Confederates  were  now  confined  to  the  inner  line,  close  around  Peters- 
burg. There  they  were  strong,  because  more  concentrated ;  and  Longstrett, 
who  had  crossed  the  James  from  the  defenses  of  Ridimond  on  the  north  side, 
with  some  brigades,  had  pushed  forward  with  Benn-ing's,  of  Field's  division, 
and  joined  Lee  at  ten  o'clock  that  morning.  So  strong  did  Lee  feel,  that  he 
ordered  a  charge  on  the  besiegers,  to  regain  some  of  the  works  on  his  left, 
carried  by  the  Ninth  Corps.  Heth  commanded  the  charging  party,  which 
consisted  of  his  own  division  of  A.  P.  Hill's  corps.  So  heavily  did  the  Con- 
federates press,  that  the  troops  holding  City  Point,  were  ordei-ed  up  to  the 
support  of  the  Ninth  Corps.  Heth  was  repulsed,  and  so  ended  the  really 
last  blow  struck  for  the  defense  of  Richmond  by  Lee's  army.  In  that  move- 
ment, General  A.  P.  Hill,  one  of  Lee's  best  officers,  and  who  had  been  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  war,  was  shot  dead  while  reconnoitering. 

Lee  now  jiereeived  tliat  he  could  no  longer  hold  Petersburg  or  the  cap- 
ital, with  safety  to  his  army,  then  reduced,  by  enormous  losses  in  the  space 
of  a  few  days,  to  about  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  he  resolved  to  maintain 
his  position,  if  possible,  until  night,  and  then  retreat  with  the  hoj^e  of  making 
his  way  to  Johnston  by  the  Danville  railroad.  Immediately  after  tlie  repulse 
of  Heth,  or  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  telegraphed  to  Davis,  at 
Richmond,  saying,  in  substance,  "My  lines  are  broken  in  three  places;  Rich- 
mond must  be  evacuated  this  evening."  It  was  the  Sabbath.  The  Arch-con- 
spirator was  in  St.  Paul's  (Episcopal)  church,  when  the  message  reached  him  by 
the  hand  of  Colonel  Taylorwood.  With  evidences  in  his  face  of  a  crushing 
weight  upon  his  feelings,  he  immediately  but  quietly  left  the  church,  when,  for 
a  moment,  the  deepest  and  most  painful  silence  prevailed.'  The  religions  serv- 
ices were  closed;  and  before  Dr.  Minnegerode,  the  rector,  dismissed  the  con- 
gregation, he  gave  notice  that  General  Ewell,  the  commander  in  Richmond, 
desired  the  local  forces  to  assemble  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

For  hours  after  the  churches  were  closed,  the  inhabitants  of  Richmond 
were  kept  in  the  most  painful  suspense.  Rumor  said  the  city  was  to  be 
immediately  evacuated.  The  "  Government"  was  as  silent  as  the  Sphynx. 
Panic  gradually  took  the  place  of  judgment;  and  when,  toward  evening, 
wagons  were  seen  a-loading  with  trunks  and  bo.ves,  at  the  "  De])artmeDt«," 
and  were  driven  to  the  station  of  the  Danville  railway,  and  the-inhabitAnt* 
were  satisfied  that  the  capital  was  about  to  be  abandoned,  the  wildest  con- 
fusion and  alarm  prevailed  among  the  open  and  conspicuotis  enemies  of  th« 
Republic,  who  felt  constrained  to  follow  the  Conspirators  in  their  flight,  to 
avoid  the  expected  Avrath  of  their  outraged  Government.'    Gathering  up  the 

*  \  Couft'deratc  fiLiff  officer,  who  nccoiiii>aniod  the  "Government"  in  its  flight  that  nlshu  says  Ihit.  at  that 
time,  Benjamin.  ■'Secretary  of  State,"  being  a. Jew.  was  not  at  church,  but  was  "enjoying  hl5pii>^an4t  snHtnde* 
Mallory,  '•Secretary  of  the  Navy,"  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  at  mass  in  St.  Peter's  Cathedral.  Trenbolm, -Sec- 
retary of  the  Trcaanry,"  was  slcli.  Reiu;an,  "  Postmaster-General,*'  was  at  Dr.  Petre's  Baptist  chnrch.  ami 
Breeltinridgo,  '-Secretary  of  War,"  was  at  Dr.  Pnncan"'fl  church. 

*  .\n  eye-witness  wrote:  "  At  all  the  i>rivatc  houses  that  I  passed — houses  of  re^nlar  Richmond  fomilie* — 
the  balconies  were  filled  with  ladies,  evidently  resolved  to  brave  the  dangers  consequent  on  t»«!iag  left  alonr. 
They  were  inute.  They  looked  terror-stricken,  and,  in  many  cases,  powerless  and  mute.  The  crisis  had  com* 
with  fearful  suddenness  npon  them.  althou;^h  f*-r  yenrsit  impended.  "  Wolf"  was  cried  so  often,  when,  at  l»t 
it  came,  they  could  not  credit  the  fact,  or.  crediting  it,  they  were  palsied.  It  waa  not  resignation  :  it  wa-  pej:rr 
akin  to  desperation.    It  was  woeful  to  witness  their  stoidy,  stolid  sadness." 
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most  valuable  and  portable  articles  within  reach,  they  packed  for  a  joamey 
they  knew  not  whither.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  vehicles  beyond  the 
supply,  because  of  their  having  been  pressed  into  the  "  Government "  service, 
that  as  much  as  one  hundred  dollars  in  gold  were  given  for  a  conveyance 
from  a  dwelling  to  the  railway  station.'  The  open  disloyalists  literally  "ran 
to  and  fro,  and  were  at  their  wits'  end ;"  and,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
President  Davis  left  the  city  by  railway,  taking  with  him  horses  and  car- 
riages, in  case  the  road  should  be  interrupted,  declaring  that  he  was  determined 
not  to  give  up  the  struggle,  but  to  make  other  efforts  to  sustain  the  hope- 
less cause.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  Virginia  Legislature  fled  from  the  city  to 
Columbia,  in  canal  boats.  The  "  Congress  "  bad  already  departed,  and  all  that 
remained  of  the  "  Confederate  Government,"  at  midnight,  was  the  "  War 
Department,"  represented  by  Major  Melton.  The  gold  of  the  Louisiana 
banks,  that  had  been  sent  to  Richmond  for  safety,  and  that  of  the  Richmond 
banks,  was  sent  away  by  the  Danville  road  early  in  the  day. 

With  the  darkness  came  greater  confusion,  alarm,  and  dread ;  and  then, 
when  it  was  too  late,  the  city  authorities,  and  othere,  remembered  the  warn- 
ings given  them  by  General  Ewell,  of  the  great  dangers  to  which  the  city 
would  be  exposed  in  the  event  of  evacuation,  and  the  execution  of  an  order 
of  Congress  for  the  destruction  of  cojton,  tobacco,  and  other  property  which 
the  owners  could  not  carry  away,  stored  in  four  great  warehouses  in  Rich- 
mond,' to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Government'  The  City 
Council  were  assembled  in  the  evening,  and  the  only  (hing  that  they  could 
do  for  the  public  safety,  was  to  order  the  destruction  of  all  liquors  that 
might  be  accessible  to  lawless  men,  that  so  they  might  be  kept  from  the  out- 
going or  incoming  soldiers.  This  was  done,  and,  by  midnight,  hundreds  of 
barrels  of  spirituous  liquors  were  flowing  in  the  gutters,  where  it  was  g;ath- 
ered  up  in  vessels  by  some  stragglers  of  the  retreating  army,  and  rough 
citizens,  and  produced  the  very  calamity  the  authorities  were  trying  to  avert. 
Meanwhile,  Ewell  had  been  directed,  in  spite  of  his  own  remonstrances, 
and  that  of  private  and  public  citizens,  to  issue  an  order  for  the  firing  of  the 
•warehouses,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  was  a  fresh  breeze  from 
the  south,  and  such  fires  might  produce  the  destruction  of  the  whole  city. 
A  committee  of  the  common  council  went  to  the  war  office  to  remonstrate 
with  whomsoever  might  represent  the  "  Department,"  against  the  execution 
of  the  order.    Major  Melton  rudely  replied,  in  the  cruel  spirit  evinced  by 

>  Mrs.  DaTta,  the  wlf«  of  tlw  chief  Compintor,  bad  >lrea<l]r  told  erery  thlnf  which  the  ooald  not  conTeoi- 
aotlf  oorry  with  her,  ezcepUog  the  Airnltara  of  the  hoaae,  and  had  gone,  Ave  days  before,  to  Danrllle,  la  North 
Carolina,  to  await  the  cominj;  of  her  hnthaad. 

*  Publto  warebonae  at  the  bead  of  the  badn  altnated  near  the  Patersbarg  railway  atatloB;  Shoekoe  ware- 
hooae.  near  tlie  center  of  the  dtjr,  by  the  Oallego  Flooring  Hilla;  and  the  warebonees  of  Mayo  dt  DIbbrell,  la 
Cary  Street,  a  aqnsre  below  Llbby  pclsoo. 

'  80  early  as  the  flret  of  Febmaiy,  Oenenl  Lee  called  Oenefsl  Ewell's  attention  to  that  order  of  '  Congreaa," 
when  the  latter  conferred  with  the  BCayor  and  Cooncilmen  and  leading  dtiaena,  warning  tbem  of  the  danger  of 
mob  Tioleoce  between  the  time  of  the  exit  of  the  Confederate  troops  and  the  entrance  of  the  National  troopa. 
He  urged  them  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  Virginia  Legtslatare,  for  enrolling,  as  a  local  guard  for  de- 
fense, all  men  wboae  age  exempted  tbem  tnm  military  duty,  but  nothing  was  done.  "  My  efforta  were  naeleat," 
aaya  Oeneral  Ewell,  in  a  letter  to  the  author.  In  November,  1S6S,  giving  an  account  of  Uie  evacuation.  "The 
Leglalatnre  thought  it  Inbnman  to  make  old  men  perform  any  military  aervice  (I  thought  aome  were  ofhUd  of 
their  popularltyX  and  thoy  would  do  nothing  mora  than  anthorise  any  persons  to  volnnteer  into  an  organisation 
for  city  guards  that  ehoae,  while  the  cillaens  were  only  active  In  trying  to  gel  othera  to  volunteer.  The  reault 
was  that  only  three  men  volunteered."  The  Legialatnre  of  Virginia,  at  that  time,  "  was  tu  from  being  a  Bomaa 
'  body  of  men,  and  many  wonld  not  risk  losing  their  seats,"  said  an  eminent  Conliiiderate  officer,  to  the  writer. 
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Davis  earlier  in  the  evening,  just  before  he  left,  when  a  eimilar  renjonstrane* 
was  offered  to  him,  that  their  statement  that  the  burning  of  the  warehooset 
would  endanger  the  city,  was  "  a  cowardly  pretext  on  the  part  of  the  ciUzem, 
trumped  up  to  endeavor  to  save  their  property  for  the  Yankees.*"  Ewell 
had  no  alternative,  as  a  soldier,  but  to  obey ;  for  the  law,  and  the  order  from 
the  "  War  Department,"  were  imperative.  The  torch  was  applied  by  soiw- 
body.  At  daybreak  the  warehouses  were  in  flames.  The  city  was  already  on 
fire  in  several  places.  The  intoxicated  Confederate  soldiers,  joined  with 
many  of  the  dangerous  class  of  both  sexes,  had  formed  a  marauding  mob  of 
fearful  proportions,  who  broke  open  and  pillaged  stores,  and  committed 
excesses  of  every  kind.  From  midnight  until  dawn,  the  city  was  a  iiande- 
monium.  Here  and  there  stores  were  set  on  fire.  The  roaring  mob  released 
the  prisoners  from  the  jail  and  burned  it.  They  set  fire  to  the  arsenal,  aod 
tried  to  destroy  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works."  Early  in  the  morning,  one  of  the 
large  mills  on  the  borders  of  the  river  was  set  on  fire;  and  at  abont  the 
same  time,  the  doomed  warehouses  burst  into  flames.'  From  these  the  con- 
flagration spread  rapidly,  for  the  fire  department  was  powerless,  and'  by  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon,  a  greater  portion  of  the  principal  business  part  of 
the  town  was  a  blazing  furnace. 

While  the  terrible  drama  was  in  action,  between  midnight  and  dawn,  the 
Confederate  troops  were  making  their  way  across  the  bridges,  to  the  sooth 
side  of  the  James  River.  At  about  three  o'clock,  the  magazine  near  the 
the  almshouse  was  fired  and  blown  up,  with  a  concussion  that  shook  the 
city  to  its  foundations,  and  was  heard  and  felt  for  many  miles  aronnd.  Thit 
was  soon  followed  by  another  explosion.  It  was  the  blowing  up  of  the  Con- 
federate ram,  Virginia,  below  the  city.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
'Aprils,  morning,*theretreatingtroopswereallacrossthestix;am,«rbeDtbe 
torch  was  applied  to  Mayo's  Bridge  and  the  i-ailway  bridges,  and 
they  were  burned  behind  the  fugitives.  At  about  the  same  time,  two  more 
Confederate  iron-clads  {Fredericksburg  and  Richmond^)  were  blown  up.  The 
receiving-ship,  Patrick  Henry,  was  scuttled  and  sunk,  and  a  number  of  small 
vessels,  lying  at  Rocketts,  were  burned.  The  bursting  of  shells  in  the  arsenal, 
when  the  fire  reached  them,  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene.  At  noon, 
about  seven  hundred  buildings  in  the  business  part  of  the  city,  including  a 
Presbyterian  church,  were  in  ruins. 

*  See  page  36,  Tohime  II.  "Many  buildings,**  said  General  Ewell,  "were  fired  by  the  mob,  which  I  taJ 
carefully  directed  should  be  spared.  Thus  the  arsenal  w.os  destroyed  against  my  orders.  A  p^irty  n.'  dwb  «fe« 
proceeded  to  burn  the  Tredejiar  Iron  Works,  were  only  deterred  by  General  Anderson's  arming  his  employK* 
and  threatening  resistance.  The  small  bridf^  on  Fourteenth  Street,  over  the  caoal,  was  burnt  by  Inoendiria 
who  fired  a  barge  above  and  pushed  it  against  the  bridse.— ^wf/f*  Letter  to  the  Author. 

*  General  liwell  said:  "  I  left  tlie  city  about  seven  in  the  morning,  and  as  yet,  nothing  had  been  ftrfd  bjr 
my  orders,  yet  the  buildings  and  depot  near  the  bridge  were  on  fire,  and  the  fiames  were  so  close  as  to  be  difr 
j^reeable  as  1  rode  by  them." — [^Letter  of  General  Ewell  to  Vie  Author.']  He  also  mentions  seeing  from  Ihf  hilU 
above  Manchester,  the  flumes  burst  through  the  roof  of  a  flre-proof  mill.  "  on  the  side  farthest  fn>-n  the  1»^ 
warehouses;"'  and  he  was  informed  that  Mr.  Crenshaw  found  his  mill  full  of  plunderers,  who  «'cre  sboul  t» 
bum  it.  and  he  saved  it  by  giving  them  all  the  flour.  Ewell  was  ofTered.  by  the '^ Ordnance  Departtnest." 
turpentine  to  mi.f  with  the  t<ibacco,  to  make  It  burn  more  fiercely,  but  he  refused  to  use  It  because  it  wi"Bld  rt- 
danger  the  city.  After  considering  all  the  facts  and  circumstancea,  the  writer  is  Impressed  with  the  belief  that 
the  humane  Ewell  never  issued  the  prescribed  order  for  firing  the  warehouses,  but  that  the  work  was  dcioe  by  I 
less  scrupulous  hand,  eonneetod  with  the  "  War  Department."  Ewell  had  speciall,v  advia**,!  care  in  ksepinf  the 
fire-engines  in  order,  in  the  event  of  a  confiagration.  "These,"  he  said,  "  were  found  to  be  disabled;  antiJM*! 
who  was  connected  with  the  "  War  Department,"  says,  in  his  Diary,  under  date  of  April  3.  '^shells wen;  ^lac*^ 
In  all  the  warehouses  where  the  tobacco  was  stored,  to  prevent  the  saving  of  any." 

>  Bee  note  8,  page  SSI. 
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It  was  while  Richmond  was  in  flames,  on  Monday  morning,  that  National 
troops  entered  that  city.  General  Godfrey  Weitzel,  as  we  have  observed,  was 
left  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  River,  with  a  part  of  Ord's  command,  to  hold 
the  works  there.  He  had  with  him  Kautz's  division  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps, 
and  Ashfoome's  and  Thomas's  divisions  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Corps.  He  had  been  in- 
structed by  Grant,  to  make  all  possible 
show  of  numbere  and  strength.  This  had 
'been  done,  and  Longstreet  was  deceived  by 
liis  antagonist's  noisy  demonstrations,  for 
fbar  or  five  days.  On  Sunday  evening,  while 
the  Confederates  were  preparing  to  steal 
away  from  Richmond,  and  their  "  Govern- 
ment "  had  actually  taken  wing,  his  bands 
gave  out  a  great  amount  of  music.  It  ceased 
at  midnight,  and  the  occupants  of  camps 
•were  all  in  repose,  excepting  the  sentinels 
and  the  commanding  general  and  some  of 
his  staff.  He  was  watching,  for  he  suspected 
what  was  actually  occurring;  and  when  the 
sound  of  the  magazine  explosion  reached  his 
alert  ear,  he  was  quick  to  seek  knowledge  of 
its  meaning.  Lieutenant  Johnston  Living- 
ston De  Peyster,one  of  his  aids,  ascended  a 
signal  tower,  near  head-quarters,  seventy 
feet  in  height,  and  reported  that  lie  saw  a 
great  light  in  thedirection  of  Richmond,  but 
could  not  determine  its  meaning.    Soon  afterward,  a  Confederate  picket  was 


■WITAL  TOVtm.' 


>  This  la  a  pletare  of  the  Signal  Tower  nt  Point  of  Rncks,  on  the  Appomattox  RiTtr,  from  a  drawing  by  thf 
anthor,  made  la  December,  1664.  The  one  allndt^  to  In  the  text,  waa  slmilnr  In  constnietton  bat  not  so  high. 
That  at  Potnt  of  Bocki  was  125  feet  In  hetghL  It  waa  built  of  pine  timber,  nnder  the  direction  of  Oeneral 
WeitzoL  From  its  summit  the  writer  aaw  the  ehnrch-splres  In  both  Petersbnrg  and  Blehmond,  and  the  sentl- 
nels  along  the  Confi'derato  lines,  In  fW>nt  of  Bermuda  Hundred. 

Signals  and  the  signal  corps  hare  often  been  mentioned  In  this  work,  and  illnstrations  of  signal  stations  rf 
varlons  Iclnds  have  been  given,  the  mnatcommon  being  trees  used  for  the  porpose.  The  value  of  the  signal  curp* 
to  the  service  daring  (he  civil  war,  has  been  hinted  at;  It  can  not  be  estimated.  That  value  was  most  conspiia- 
•nsly  illustrated  during  .MXlellan's  campaign  on  the  peninsul.i  of  Virginia;  at  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg; 
•t   Ticksburg,    Port   Hudson,  ri-A-m  i 

Fort  MacoD,aad  Mobile;  dur- 
ing Sherman's  noivh  from 
Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  and  his 
approach  to  the  coast,  and  espe. 

dally  In  connection  with  the 

attack  .at  Allatoona  Paas,  men- 

tlonedonpitgoSOS.  Thua;*8tem 

of  tlgnaliog  by  night  and  br 

day,  OB  land  and  oa  the  water 

inaaednring  tbe  O  vl  I  War,wn8 

the  Invention  of  Colonel  Albert 

J.  Myer,  of  the  National  Army, 

who  was  the  chief  of  the  signal 

torps  throughont  the  oonflicL 

He  has  written,  ftaily  lllnstrnted,  and  published  a  volama  on  the  subject,  entitled,  A  Manual  of  SiQiuiU, 

in  which  may  be  fuond  a  full  deuriptlon  of  the  character  and  practical  woritlngs  of  the  system.    We  may  here 

consider  only  a  few  facts  In  relation  to  the  system,  by  which  the  reader  may  have  a  general  Idea  of  its  workinga 

It  may  properly  be  remarked,  that  It  is  so  simple  and  flexible,  that  It  may  be  used  through  the  medium  of 

aonnds,  fonaa,  colors,  and  moUona,  all  of  which  arc  regulated  aad  understood  by  a  Codt. 
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captured,  who  could  give  no  account  of  hia  regiment,  excepting  its  nnmber 
(Thirty-Beventb  Virginia  Artillery),  and  the  fact  that  it  had  disappeared. 

Tbe  most  oommon  method  ufBlgDftlln^  daring  thi*  war,  was  by  theoM  of  a  waring  flafbj  daj,  aiidanr1a( 
torch  by  night,  which  the  flgurca  In  this  note,  copied  fhim  Colonel  Myer'a  JtaHual,  iniuti»t«L 

Plate  L  lUastratvs  the  manner  of  using  the  Oag-slgnal.  Tbe  opermtur  has  a  flag  of  any  color  or  enlan  Unt 
may  make  It  consplCDODS  at  a  dtitance.  He  places  himself  In  position  of  Aeady,  or  figure  1.  The  fiig  U  Ml 
directly  otpt  the  head  uf  the  flagman,  the  ati^vertleaL  Snppose  he  Is  to  nuke  words  or  ienten«v  by  aosn- 
bloatlun  of  Arabic  namerala.  To  make  the  numeral  "1,"  the  flag  Is  wared  from  the  rertieal  posltloa  ts  (ht 
ground,  to  the  right,  and  Instantly  brought  to  the  flrst  position,  as  Indicated  In  flgtire  £,  the  arrows  ihowln^  the 
direction  uf  the  motion.  To  make  numeral  ^2,**  the  flogls  waved  to  the  ground  to  the  hft,  and  Instantly  taraocfal 
to  the  flrst  position,  as  seen  In  figure  8.  To  make  numeral  ^  8,**  the  flag  Is  wared  to  the  gnMind  in  /remi,  lad  Is. 
Btaatly  br^inght  to  the  flrst  position,  as  seen  In  flgnre  i.  We  now  hare,  by  a  oomblnatinn  of  tbe  ibree  flrvc«.la 
tills  simple  opeimtlon  by  three  elements,  the  nnmber  "  ISa."  There  Is  s  ttgnal-cod*,  which  erery  npentar  curia 
with  talm.  If  he  has  not  committed  It  all  to  memory.  In  which  la  glren  sereral  hundred  eomblnailons  of  nimmm 
with  tbe  significance  nfeach.  A^  for  example,  "188"  may  mean,  n  "  mile  to  the  right;"  " 831 'may  ineaa.  ■  *• 
brigade  has  mored;**  ^1133"  may  mean,  **  caralry  approaching  by  the  turnpike  ;"  and  so  cm.  in  hoodreds  of 
comtiinstlons.    Mow,  suppose  a  flagman  Is  dirsctad  to  signal  to  an  ofllosr,  who  is  loaklBg  at  the  fansr  tai  s 


,  aiOHSUHO. 

dlsturae,  throngb  a  telescope  resting  on  the  hilt  uf  his  sword,  as  seen  In  ths  abor*  pietora,  or  in  any  ether  ped- 

Uon,  the  direction  of  certain  troops,  or  of  the  range  i^agun,  "»  Blla  to  the  right"     The  flagman  will  Dske  the 

motions  already  diacifb' 
'^"^  "-  ed,    and    Indlostnl   h 

puts  L  If  tbe  eOov 
to  whom  tbe  nMMgt 
baa  been  sent.  Is  set 
rerr  tsmUlsr  wUb  lbs 
rods,  be  will  cooauH  it 
and  he  will  find  that  its 
nnmbsrs  glren  by  the 
flagman,  ■*  liS,"  sigiiirr, 
"a  mile  to  the  rl^i." 
The  olBcer  wishes  to  re- 
ply to  the  oae  with  tk« 
distant  fiagmaa,  -lie 
bri^e  bsa  moved ;"  be 
will  direct  his  nwi  Oar 

\,  %,  S.  msn,  seen  standing  Bsv 

bim,  to  make  the  ennir' 

•Is  "821,"  by  flrst  msking  the  motion  of  figure  1,  for  "ready,"  then  of  flgur»4  for  "»,"  offlgnre  Slbr"!,''  sn4  * 

flgnre  S  for  "  1."  making  the  nnmber,  "891." 

The  same  principle  Is  eorrled  out  in  nlgbt-aignsllng.  In  the  motions  of  n  torch.  Instead  of  a  flsg.  ss  irea  Is 

Plate  IL  The  operator  llghU  a  stationary  tbot-toreh,  at  which  he  slanrtK  firmly.  It  being  the  Indlcstkw  or  -  poisl 
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It  was  evident  to  General  Shepley,  who  had  proaecated  the  inquiry,  that  the 
Confederates  were  leaving  their  capital.'  Then  a  deserter  came  in,  and  said 
they  were ;  and  his  story  was  confirmed  by  a  negro,  who  drove  into  the 
Union  lines,  in  a  baggy,  at  four  o'clock. 

Weitzel  would  have  advanced  upon  Richmond  at  once,  but  for  the  known 
fact,  that  the  ground  in  front  of  the  intricate  Confederate  works  was  thickly 
strewn  with  terra-torpedoes.  He  waited  until  broad  daylight,  when  Draper's 
negro  brigade  was  put  in  motioin.  They  found  the  road  as  they  approached 
Richmond,  thickly  strewn  with  abandoned  munitions  of  war.  Cannons  were, 
left  unharmed  on  the  deserted  works;  and  the  place  of  every  torpedo  was 
marked  by  a  little  red  flag.  These  indicators  of  their  position  had  been 
placed  there  for  the  safety  of  the  Confederates,  and,  in  their  hasty  flight,  they 
had  forgotten  to  remove  them. 

General  Weitzel's  whole  force  moved  toward  Richmond,  and  at  six 
o'clock,  he  and  his  stafi*,  at  the  head  of  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Third 
Division  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Army  Corps,  commanded  by  General  Ripley, 
were  in  the  near  suburbs  of  the  town.  At  that  time  the  shells  in  the  burn- 
ing arsenal  were  exploding,  and  these,  with  the  roar  and  light  of  the  flames, 
and  the  crashing  of  fall- 
ing walls,  presented  a 
scene  grand  and  im- 
pressive beyond  de- 
scription. Major  A.  H. 
Stevens,  of  the  Fourth 
Massachusetts,  and  Ma- 
jor E.  Graves,  of  Gene- 
ral Weitzel's  staff,  were 
sent,  with  a  small 
squadron  of  cavalry,  to 
demand  of  the  mayor, 
Joseph  Mayo,  the  sur- 
render of  the  city. 
They  were  courteously 
received,  and  the  keys 
of  the  public  buildings  were  handed  to  them,  at  the  City  Hall,  at  seven 
o'clock.'  Then  they  placed  two  small  cavalry  guidons  on  the  top 
of  the  State  CapitoL  At  eight  o'clock.  General  Weitzel  and  staff 
rode  in,  at  the  head  of  Ripley's  brigade  of  negro  troops,  who  had 

ot  referencf,"  to  the  other  operator,  of  the  poetdun  of  hit  correepoadent  Then  the  torch  le  mored  In  tta* 
•■me  way.  rieht,  Itjt,  and  front  The  wavln;  torch  Is  a  large  lamp.  Ailed  with  turpentine,  and  wick'd.  Thia  Is 
attached  to  a  staft  the  aame  len^rth  aa  that  of  the  flag-atal^  which  la  naoalljr  11  feet.  The  foot-torch  Ismade  of 
a  cop[ier  lamjt,  almllarlj  eqnlpped.  £aeh  torch  haa  an  extingulaher.  At  the  end  of  each  meaaagr,  the  waring 
torch  Is  extinguished.  With  both  the  flof  and  the  toroh-slgoal,  there  are  motions  which  Indicate  spaces  between 
the  combination  of  nombera.  For  example:  When  the  flagman  haa  made  the  motions  for**  128,"  he  makes  a 
apaee  motion,  and  then  goes  on  to  "SSI,"  and  so  on. 

A  party  In  the  field  for  algnaltng,  need  consist  of  only  an  offloer,  seeking  or  Imparting  Infiirmatlon,  a  flag  and 

torch  man,  and  an  orderly  to  hold  their  horses,  as  seen  In  the  gntnp  on  page  JMEL    The  orderly  haa  charge  of  the 

'  nppUes  for  the  tDrchea,  the  turpentine  or  eamphene  b<*lng  carried  In  a  large  canteen,  seen  back  of  the  saddle  of 

the  white  horse,  In  the  picture.  Theflagman^a  horse  (the  black  one)  Is  furnished  with  a  case  for  carrying  his  staff  In. 

The  signal  serrlce  was  always  a  most  perllons  one.  and  required  much  courage  and  fortitude,  fur  those  en* 

gaged  In  It  were  obliged,  frpquently,  to  be  In  front  of  the  army,  and  la  the  most  exposed  sitnsOons. 

■  Oeneral  George  F.  Shepley  was  now  Oeneral  Weitzel's  chief  of  staff.  Lieutenant  De  Peyster  hail  been  on 
his  staff,  and.  when  his  chief  was  transferred  to  the  military  {hmlly  of  Oeneral  Welttel,  that  ynoag  officer  be- 
came an  aid  of  the  eommandlag  geaeraL 
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the  honor  of  first  entering  the  late  Confederate  capital,'  when  Lieutenant  De 
Peyster,  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  Virginia  State-House,  in  which  the  Confed- 
erate "  Congress  "  had  so  lately  held  its  sessions,  and,  assisted  by  Captain  Lang- 
don,  Weitzel's  chief  of  artillery,  hoisted  over  it  the  grand  old  flag  of  the  Repub- 
lic* In  the  senate  chamber  of  that  building,  the  office  of  bead-quarters  was 
established;  and  General  Weitzel  made  the  late  and  sumptuously-furnished 
residence  of  Jefferson  Davis*  his  own  dwelling-place,  during  his  slay  in  Rich- 
mond. The  city  was  placed  under  military  rule.  General  Shepley*  was  ap- 
pointed Governor,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Manning  was  made  Provost-Mar- 
shal. The  troops,  meanwhile,  had  been  set  at  work  to  extinguish  the  flames 
then  devouring  the  city,  and  by  the  greatest  exertions  they  succeeded  in  doing 
80,  but  not  until  nearly  one-third  of  the  town  was  destroyed,  and  property 
valued  at  many  million  dollara  had  been  annihilated.* 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  Richmond,  which  had  been  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Conspirators  for  nearly  four  years,  was  "  repossessed"  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Among  the  spoils  were  full  live  hundred'heavy  guns,  with  which  the 
works  around  Richmond  and  its  vicinity  had  been  armed.  These,  with  five 
thousand  small-arms,  thirty  locomotive  engines,  three  hundred  cars,  and  other 
proj>erty,  were  the  spoils  found  there.  Five  thousand  sick  and  wounded  men, 
and  one  thousand  effective  ones,  were  made  prisoners  of  w*ar,  and  Libby  prison 
was  filled  with  Confederate  captives,  where  lately  Union  men  were  languish- 
ing.^ Among  these  was  the  infamous  Turner,  the  keeper  of  that  jail,  whoee 
cruelty  to  Union  prisoners,  under  the  direction  of  General  Winder,  was  un- 
merciful, as  we  shall  hereafter  observe. 

Tidings  of  the  fall  of  Richmond  went,  with  lightning-speed,  over  the 
land,  and  produced  intense  joy  among  the  loyal  people.  Before  the  setting 
of  the  sun  on  that  memorable  third  day  of  April,  public  demonstrations  of 
delight  and  satisfaction  were  visible  everywhere.     In  the  National  Capital, 

*  These  troops  were  received  with  demonstratfons  of  great  joj-  by  the  negro  popalation. 

*  TIio  flaar  useil  on  that  occasion  was  a  storm-flag,  which  Oeneml  Shepley  had  brought  from  Norfolk.  Tt  had 
formorly  bL'lungcd  to  the  Twelftli  Maine  Volunteers,  of  which  he  had  originally  been  coluDel.  It  bad  floated 
over  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  in  New  Orleans,  when  General  Ilutlcr  inatle  that  house  his  bead-quarters.  Shepley  hftl 
made  the  remark,  one  liay,  in  the  hearina:  of  young  De  Peysler,  that  it  would  do  it>  float  over  Rtchmontl.  and 
that  he  hoped  to  see  it  there,  llis  listening  aid  said:  "  May  I  be  allowed  to  raise  U  for  yony  ^Tesi,"  Sbrj^ey 
replied,  "if  you  take  it  with  you,  and  take  care  of  it,  y'>u  shall  raise  it  in  Richmond/"  When  the  troops  wtn 
about  to  move  for  the  city,  De  Peyster  reminded  the  General  of  his  promise.  "Go  to  my  tent,"  he  said,  "aad 
get  the  flag,  and  carry  it  on  your  8ad<lIo;  I  will  is^-nil  yuu  to  raise  ii,  if  wo  gel  in."  In  this  way  young  De  Pcy- 
Rter  won  the  rlLstingriished  honor  of  raising  the  first  flag  over  tlie  ruins  c»f  the  falloa  CoDfi-di-mcT,  For  thh  act. 
and  his  usual  good  conduct,  the  Governor  of  his  native  Binte  of  New  York  (Fenton)  gave  him  the  c><iiinii5sian 
of  lieutenant-coloiiel,  by  brevet,  lie  was  the  son  of  Mnjor-General  J.  Watts  Do  Peyster,  of  Dutrbvss  (Vmntr, 
New  York.  He  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  when,  in  1S62,  he  was  active  in  raising  a  company  for  serriw  ixt 
the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  and  at  the  date  of  the  raiaing  of  the  fia( 
over  the  Virginia  Capitol,  he  was  between  nineteen  and  twenty  years  of  age. 

'  ^ee  piigf  549,  volume  I. 

*  General  Wi-itzel  Issued  an  order  announcing  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  Katlonol  troopa,  ami  say- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  of  llichinond,  "We  come  to  restore  to  yon  the  blessings  of  peace,  prosperity  and  fr«sJoa, 
under  the  flag  of  the  Union,"  and  requesting  them  to  ^remain  for  the  present  quietly  within  their  houses,  aad 
to  avoid  all  public  as-^^emblages  or  meetings  in  the  streets,"  Kindness  and  conciliatioa  was  freely  off«rrd.bat 
Vt  was  met,  on  the  part  of  the  disloyal  portion  of  the  Inhabitants,  with  fiMdi«h  sullenness  and  Impotent  aeon. 

*  Thci-e  wcTQ  but  two  flre-englocs  In  the  city  fit  for  use.  The  conflagration  was  checked  by  the  ^diera, 
who  pulled  down  buildings  in  the  pathway  of  the  Are,  ond  so  left  H  nothin?  to  feed  upoa  ''Aft  I  stood  war 
the  Capitol,"'"  said  President  Ewcll,  of  William  and  Mary  Ctdlege,  to  the  writer,  "and  saw  the  eiertioni  of  tiuw 
troops,  put  forth  as  eagerly  In  subduing  the  flames,  as  if  they  were  trying  to  save  their  own  property— troopi^ 
who,  only  a  fe\ii  hours  before,  had  a  right,  by  the  usages  of  war,  to  bombard  and  destroy  the  city— the  sceoa 
impres:iud  me  as  one  of  groat  moral  sublimity.  Itut  for  iheso  cflTurts  all  Richmond  would  doobtlcss  hava 
become  a  heap  of  ruins."' 

*  The  Union  prisoners  had  been  removud  and  cxehungctU 
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all  the  public  offices  were  closed,  and  all  business,  among  those  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  Govemment,  was  suspended.'  In  New  York,  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  nation,  there  was  an  immense  spontaneous  gather- 
ing of  men  in  Wall  Street,  who  listened  to  the  thick-coming  electrographs 
from  the  War  Department,  the  voices  of  orators,  and  the  sweet  chimes  of 
the  bells  of  Trinity  Church  which  looks  down  that  great  mart  of  money- 
changers. The  multitude  lingered  long.  A  deep  religious  feeling,  bom  of 
joy  and  gratitude,  because  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Republic  from  great 
peril,  prevailed  in  that  almost  innumerous  throng,  and  was  remarkably  mani- 
fested when  thousands  of  voices  broke  out  spontaneously  in  singing  the 
Christian's  Doxology,  to  the  grand  air  of  "  Old  Hundred."  The  emotion 
of  the  hour,  in  every  loyal  heart  throughout  the  land,  was  expressed  by 
Charles  J.  Lokens,  of  Philadelphia,  who  wrote,  en  the  same  day — 

Upbolst  the  Union  pennon — uplift  tlie  Union  Jacic — 
Upraise  the  Union  standard — keep  not  a  banner  taxk  I 
Fling  out  in  sUlc  or  banting,  the  endgn  of  the  stars  I 
God  grant  it  never  more  may  know  accurs'd  Intestine  jars  I 

Hnrrah  for  »kiU  I  Hnrrah  for  will  t  HnrraU  for  dauntless  hearts  1 
Mourn  those  who  bled,  praise  those  who  led,  against  insidious  aits  I 
A  cheer  for  those  who  lived  it  out;  a  tear  for  those  who  died : 
Richmond  is  ours !  we  thank  the  I^rd,  with  heartfelt  chastening  pride  t 

■  The  lojrsl  iwople  of  Washington  Ctty  gatliered  In  a  great  tbrong  and  called  Dixin  Mr.  Seward,  the  Saen- 
tary  of  State,  for  a  speech.  He  addressed  tfaeui,  saytog;  **  I  am  dow  about  writing  my  foreign  dispatches. 
What  shall  I  tell  the  Emperor  of  CUnar  I  shall  thank  him,  In  roar  name,  for  never  having  permitted  a 
piraUcal  Baz  to  enter  the  harbor*  of  the  empire.  What  shall  I  soj  to  the  Sultan  of  Tnrkejr  T  I  shall  thank 
him  fur  always  having  surrendered  rebel  insuraenls  who  have  taken  refiigc  ln_hls  kingdom.  What  shall  I  say 
t  •  tlie  Em|K>ror  of  the  rreneh  1  I  shall  say  tu  him  that  he  caa  go  to  Kichmond  to-motruv  sad  get  bla  totaaeeo, 
to  long  held  under  blockade  there,  provided  the  rebels  have  not  nsed  it  up.  To  Lord  John  Russell  I  will  say 
that  British  merchants  will  find  the  cotton  exported  from  our  porta,  nnder  treaty  with  the  United  State^ 
rbeapor  than  cotton  obtataed  by  running  the  blockade.  As  fbr  Earl  Kosscll  himself;  I  need  not  tell  him  that 
tbia  Is  a  WOT  Cur  freedom  and  national  Independence,  and  the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  not  a  war  for  empire  • 
aod  If  Great  Britain  should  only  be  just  to  the  United  States,  Canada  will  remain  undisturbed  by  ns,  so  long  as 
•he  prefers  the  anthorlty  of  the  noble  Queen  to  vutnutary  Incorporation  la  the  United  States.  What  shall  I  trU 
tke  King  of  Prasaiaf  I  will  tell  him  that  the  Oermans  have  been  bithlhl  to  the  standard  of  the  Union,  as  bis 
excellent  Minister,  Baron  Ot-rolt,  has  been  constant  in  his  friendship  to  the  United  States,  during  bis  long 
residence  In  this  coontry.  Te  the  Emperor  of  Anstria,  I  ahall  say  that  he  has  proved  himself  a  very  wla* 
wan,  for  he  t<dd  lis  in  the  beginning  that  he  hod  no  sympathy  with  rebellion  anywhere." 

In  this  pleasant  way  the  Secretary  showed  the  relations  of  forelgiv  governments  to  our  own,  during  the 
war,  and  presented  the  fact,  In  bold  relief,  that  while  Oreot  Britain  and  France— Chrtatlan  nations — ^were  doing 
all  they  <hu'e  to  assist  the  Consplratois  In  destroying  the  Bepabllc,  Pagan  China  and  Mohammedan  Turkey,  led 
by  principles  of  right  and  justice,  were  Its  abiding  friends.  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice-President,  was  also 
called  u]K>n  for  a  speech.  With  great  vehemence,  he  said:  *' At  the  time  that  the  traitors  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  plotted  treason  against  the  Ouvernuient,  and  entered  Into  a  eunspirnGy  mure  foul,  mure  execrable, 
and  more  odious  than  that  of  Cntallne  against  the  numaus,  1  happened  to  be  a  member  of  that  body,  and,  as  to 
loyalty,  stood  solitary  and  alone  among  the  Senators  IWim  the  Southern  States.  I  was  then  and  there  called  upon 
to  know  what  I  wonld  do  with  each  traitors,  and  1  want  to  report  my  reply  here.  I  sold.  If  we  had  Andrew 
Jsckson,  he  wonld  bang  them  as  high  as  llaman.  Bat  as  he  is  no  more,  and  sleeps  In  his  grave  In  hUown  l>e1oved 
State,  where  traitors  and  treason  have  even  Insulted  his  tomb  and  the  very  earth  that  covers  his  remains, 
bumble  as  I  am,  when  yon  ask  what  1  would  do,  my  reply  Is,  I  wonld  arrest  them;  X  woald  try  them ;  I  would 

convict  them,  and  I  wouhl  hang  them Since  the  world  began  there  has  never  been  a  rebellion  of 

such  t'igantic  proportions,  so  infamuus  In  character,  so  diabolical  In  motive,  so  entirely  dlnregnrdful  of  the  laws 
of  civillttd  warfhre.  .  .  ,'  .  1  am  in  fiiror  of  leniency:  but,  in  my  opinion,  evU-doers  should  be  punished. 
7>-erf«o»  U  th«  htffh^  erim6  kn<non  in  tha  ctitalogtit  of  crimvt^  ftad  for  him  Vuit  i»  guiliy  of  itr—for  him 
■that  Ift  triUlnij  to  Hft  hi4  impious  hand  against  the  authority  of  Ihs  nritimt^  /  would  say  de4iih  is  too  easy 
It  jmnishmenL  My  notion  is,  that  trtasois  m«st  be  mod*  odious;  thai  trnUort  must  be  punished  and 
impovtrtnlied ;  their  social  povier  must  be  Iroken;  they  must  he  made  to  ftel  the  penalty  of  their 
crimen.  ....  Let  us  cominence  the  tcork.  We  ha9e  put  doicn  these  traitors  in  arms ;  let  us  put  them 
deim  <n(nfr,  in  pulMe  judgment,  and  in  the  morals  of  th»  toorld." 

So  S4I  n  ns  Mr,  Johnson  was  invested,  by  the  denth  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  power  to  punish  the  offenders,  he 
pardoned  scores  of  tlie  must  conspicuous  of  them;  and  during  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  as 
IVestdent.  be  nsed  his  ofliria]  and  personal  iiowrr  to  the  utmost  in  efforts  to  plane  tlia  Government  under  tbe 
control  of  those  who  hail  sought  to  destroy  it. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 


CLOSINO  EVKNTS  Or  THE  WAS.— ASSASSINATION  OF  THB  PEratDSHT. 


HILE  the  Confederates  were  leaving  Richmond  with  grot 
noise,  those  holding  the  lines  before  Petersburg  were  stetJ- 
ing  away  so  silently,  that  they  did  not  awaken  even  the 
suspicions  of  the  Union  pickets  only  a  few  yards  distant 
from  the  works ;  and  when,  at  dawn,  the  abandonment  of 
the'  Confederate  intrenchments  was  discovered,  their  late 
occupants  were  miles  away  to  the  westward,  seeking  to  join 
the  column  hurrying  from  Richmond,  in  a  flight  for  safety. 
The  fugitive  "Government"  had  then  reached  Danville 
with  its  archives  and  gold,  whither  Lee  hoped  to  condnet 
his  army,  and  was  now  straining  every  nerve  to  do  m. 
When  Grant  was  informed  of  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
and  the  direction  of  Lee's  retreat,  he  pushed  forward  his  columns  with  »!1 
possible  energy  to  intercept  the  march  of  his  adversary. 

The  appointed  place  of  concentration  of  Lee's  troops,  in  their  retreat,  was 
Amelia  Court-House,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Appomattox  River,  where  the 
forces  would  reach  the  Danville  railway,  and  thereafter  use  it  in  their  flight. 
Lee,  therefore,  simultaneously  with  the  sending  of  his  dispatch  to  Richmond, 
saying  it  must  be  evacuated  that  night,  ordered  commissary  and  quarter- 
masters' stores  to  be  forwarded  from  Danville  to  Amelia  Court-Honse.  They 
were  promptly  sent;  but  when,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  loaded  train* 
reached  their  destination,  the  officer  in  charge  received  orders  from  the 
Confederate  authorities  at  Richmond  to  push  on  to  that  city,  the  object 
being  to  use  the  trains  for  the  transportation  of  the  "  Government "  and  it* 
effects.  The  stupid  officer  obeyed,  but  took  with  him  all  the  supplies  that 
were  to  be  left  at  Amelia  Court-House  for  the  use  of  Lee's  army  on  its  re- 
treat, and  these  were  among  the  things  destroyed  by  the  confla- 
gration. When  Lee  arrived  at  the  Court-Hoase  *  and  discovered 
the  calamity,  hope  forsook  him.  He  knew  that  Grant,  for  the 
sake  of  celerity  in  pursuit,  would  break  up  his  army  in  detachments ;  and  Lee 
intended,  with  a  bountifully  supplied  force  kept  well  in  hand,  to  fall  upon 
these  fragments,  and  cut  up  the  Union  army  in  detail.  Now,  instead  of 
being  able  to  have  all  his  forces  in  hand  for  such  a  purpose,  he  was  compelled 
to  detach  nearly  one-half  of  it  for  foraging  for  supplies ;  and  instead  of 
pushing  on  toward  Danville,  and  eluding  the  Union  army  pressing  on  to 
intercept  him,  he  was  compelled  to  remain  at  Amelia  Coort-Hoose  all  of  the 
4th,  and  the  next  day,  waiting  for  supplies. 
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Meanwhile,  Grant  had  taken  possession  of  Petersburg,  and  his  army  was 
moving  in  vigorous  pursuit.  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry  and  the  Fifth  Corps, 
were  far  in  advance,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th'  he  struck 
the  Danville  road  at  Jetersville,  seven  miles  southwest  of  Amelia  ' 
Court-House,  when  some  of  his  cavalry  swept  along  its  course  almost  to 
Barkesville  Station,  at  the  junction  of  that  road  with  the  South  Side  railway. 
Sheridan  was  now  squarely  across  Lee's  pathway  of  retreat,  with  his  infantry 
intrenched,  and  ample  cavalry  to  support  them.  Lee's  only  important 
avenue  of  supply  from  Lynchburg  and  Danville  was  now  cut  off,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  choose  between  the  perilous  business  of  falling  with  his 
whole  force  upon  Sheridan's  isolated  troops,  before  support  could  arrive,  or 
attempting  to  escape  to  Lynchburg  and  the  mountains  beyond,  by  taking  A 
westerly  course  at  the  left  of  Jetersville,  and  recrossing  the  Appomattex  at 
Farmville,  thirty-five  miles  from  Amelia  Court-House,  where  the  South  Side 
railway  touched  that  stream.  Lee  hesitated;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  5th '  an  attack  on  Sheridan  was  out  of  the  question,  for 
General  Meade  had  joined  the  latter  at  Jetersville,  with  the  Second  and 
Sixth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  late  that  afternoon.  Then  it  was 
too  late  for  Lee  to  indulge  much  hope  of  escape  by  way  of  Farmville,  for 
Sheridan  was  operating  in  the  direction  of  the  Appomattox,  yet  he  attempted 
it.  Sheridan  sent  out  General  Davies,  toward  evening,  with  his  cavaliy,  on 
a  reconnoissance  to  the  left  and  front  of  Jetersville.  He  found  a  part  of  Lee's 
army  moving  westward  from  Amelia  Court-House,  his  cavalry  escorting 
a  train  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  wagons  in  front  of  hia  infantry.  Upon 
them  Davies  fell,  at  Fame's  Cross-Roade,  destroyed  the  wagons  and  cap- 
tured many  men  and  five  guns.  Lee's  foot-soldiers  tried  to  envelop  and 
crush  Davies's  isolated  cavalry  force,  but  by  the  timely  arrival  of  re-enforce- 
ments, under  Generals  Gregg  and  Smith,  he  extricated  himself  after  some 
heavy  fighting,  and  fell  back  to  Jetersville. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th'  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  at  Jetersville,  and  was  moved  upon  Amelia 
Court-House  to  attack  Lee.  Sheridan  had  returned  the  Fifth  Corps  to  Meade, 
and  now  operated  with  the  cavalry  alone.  He  soon  discovered  that  Lee, 
during  the  night,  had  left  Amelia  Court-House,  had  passed  the  left  flank  of 
of  the  Union  army,  and  was  moving  rapidly  westward  towards  Deatonsville. 
The  latter  made  as  rapid  a  pursuit,  in  three  columns ;  one  directly  in  Lee's 
rear  on  the  Deatonsville  road,  another  parallel  with  it  oa  the  noith,  and 
another  parallel  with  it  on  the  south.  In  the  mean  time,  the  main  body  of 
the  Army  of  the  James,  under  Ord,  which  had  been  pressing  along  the  Hne 
of  the  South  Side  railway,  toward  Burkesville  Station,  had  reached  that 
point ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  Ord  was  directed  to  move  quickly  on 
Farmville.  He  sent  forward  a  light  column  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  under 
General  Theodore  Read,  to  destroy  the  bridges  near  Farmville.  These 
troops  met  the  van  of  Lee's  army  there,  and  attacked  it,  so  as  to  arrest  its 
march  until  the  main  body  might  come  up.  The  odds  was  too  great.  Read 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  in  a  sharp  conflict  that  ensued,  in  which  he 
was  killed.  The  Confederates  saved  the  bridges,  but  Read's  attack  had 
caused  them  the  loss  of  precious  time,  during  which  Ord  arrived  with  his 
main  body. 
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Sheridan,  meanwhile,  liad  been  pusliing  on  at  the  liead  of  the  column 
moving  on  the  left  parallel  line  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  with  the  most  strenuous 
endeavors  to  head  off  the  Confederates.  Near  Deatousville,  he  ordered 
Crook,  who  was  on  his  left,  to  strike  another  of  Lee's  wagon  trains,  which 
was  escoi'ted  hy  a  formidable  cavalry  force.  Crook  did  so,  but  with  the 
expectation  of  oulj'  checking  the  Confederates,  while  Custer,  with  Ms  division, 
should  pas's  on  and  attack  a  point  farther  in  advance.  Such  was  the  result. 
Crook  was  repulsed,  and  Custer  gained  the  road  at  Sailor's  Creek,  a  small  tribu- 
tary of  the  Appomattox.  The  divisions  of  Crook  and  Devin  pressed  up  to  hij 
support,  when  the  Confederate  line  was  pierced,  and  four  hundred,  wagons,  six- 
teen guns,  and  many  men  were  captured.  By  this  blow,  Ewell's  corps,  which 
was  following  the  train,  was  cut  off  from  Lee's  main  body.  Sheridau  resolved 
to  detain  them  until  the  Sixth  (Wright's)  Corps,  should -come  up,  and  for 
that  purpose.  Colonel  Stagg's  mounted  brigade  charged  upon  them.  This 
enabled  Seymour's  division,  which  was  leading  the  Sixth,  to  come  up,  when 
Ewell  recoiled,  and  was  driven  to  Sailor's  Creek,  but  striking  back  such  vig- 
orous blows,  that  there  was  a  halt  untif  Wheaton's  division  should  come  up. 
Ewell's  gallant  veterans  stoutly  resisted,  until  enveloped  by  cavalry  and 
infantry,  and  charged  on  flank  and  rear  by  hoi-se  and  foot,  when  they  threw 
down  their  arms  and  surrendered.  Among  the  six  thousand  men  then  made 
prisoners,  were  Ewell  and  four  other  generals. 

Lee  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Appomattox  over  the  bridges  at  Fannville 

that  night,"  with  his  dreadfully  shattered  army.  He  tried  to 
'^''"sw" "' ''  "^'•■^c  that  stream  an  impassable  barrier  between  his  force  and  its 

pursuers,  by  destroying  the  bridges  behind  him.  Only  the  railway 
bridge  was  consumed,  that  of  the  wagon  road  being  saved  by  the  van  of 
Humphreys's  corps.  The  flames  were  smothered,  and  Barlow's  brigade 
crossed  <  ver  in  expectation  of  a  fight,  but  he  found  there  only  a  feeble  rear- 
guard, which  retired  after  a  slight  skirmish,  abandoning  eighteen  guns  in 
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two  redoubts,  one  at  the  bridge-head  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Appomattox, 
which  they  blew  up  wlien  they  left  it,  and  the  other,  on  the  heights  on  the 
north  side.  Their  starving  draught-animals  h.ad  been  too  weak,  in  consequence 
of  fatigue  and  lack  of  food,  to  draw  the  cannon  farther.     Hundreds  of  Lee's 

'  The  course  of  the  retreat  from  Richmond  ftnd  Peteraburj,  to  Appomnttox  Oourt-Hunse,  Is  todlcsted  in  tk« 
ubovc  map  by  dotted  lines. 
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men,  from  the  same  causes,  had  dropped  by  the  way,  and  thbasands  had  let 
their  muskets  fall  and  left  them  because  they  could  not  bear  them  and  walk. 
They  had  begun  their  retreat  with  only  one  ration ;  and  so  poor  and  ex- 
hausted was  the  country  through  which  they  moved,  that  there  was  a  famine 
after  the  first  day's  march.  The  horrors  of  that  retreat,  after  leaving  Amelia 
Court-House — the  troops  without  supplies,  without  sleep,  harassed  in  front, 
rear  and  flank,  and  compelled  to  fight  when  hardly  able  to  walk — were  among 
the  most  terrible  on  record ;  and  the  fortitude  of  the  soldiers  that  endured  it 
was  truly  sublime. 

On  the  night  of  the  sixth,  after  Lee's  army  was  across  the  Appomattox, 
a  council  of  his  general  officers  was  held.  Lee  was  not  present.  They 
agreed  that  all  was  lost,  and  that  a  capittdation  was  inevitable.  Famine 
bad  caused  nearly  one-half  of  their  soldiers  to  drop  their  arms,  because  they 
could  not  carry  tliem.  Their  cannon  must  all  be  lost  if  they  should  attempt 
a  rapid  flight,  because  they  had  no  draught-animals  sufficient  to  drag  them. 
They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  surrender,  on  the  best  obtainable  terras, 
would  be  the  wisest  course,  and  that  decision  they  communicated  to  their 
General-in-chief '  by  the  hand  of  General  Pendleton.  Lee  refused  to  listen 
favonibly  to  the  opinions  uf  his  officers,  and  professed  not  to  then  see  the 
necessity  for  a  surrender.  Davis,  his  colleague,  was  then  at  Danville,  trying 
to  reorganize  the  "  Government ; "  and  they  seem  to  have  agreed  to  continue 
the  contest  "  so  long  as  there  was  a  man  left  in  the  Confederacy." 

The  remains  of  Lee's  army  were  now  in  a  compact  mass  on  the  stage 
and  plank  roads  to  Lynchburg,  a  few  miles  north  of  Farmville,  with  strong 
intrenchments  covering  these  roads,  and  batteries  commanding,  over  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  way  of  approach  by  the  Nationals  from  the  Appomat- 
tox. .  He  resolved  to  make  further  efforts  to  escape,  and  success  in  battle  on 
the  7th  •  encouraged  him.  Humphreys  had  crossed  the  Appo-  , 
mattox  with  the  Second  Corps,  and  resumed  pursuit  with  the 
divisions  of  Miles  and  De  Trobriand.  He  soon  found  himself  coufrooted 
by  Lee's  intrenched  army.  He  thought  a.  flanking  of  the  position  would 
be  the  most  efiectual  way  of  dislodging  his  antagonist,  but  he  perceived 
that  it  could  not  be  done  with  his  single  corps.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  assault,  and  ordered  Barlow  up  to  attack  the  front,  while  Miles  should 
assail  the  Confederate  left.  The  latter  did  so  before  Barlow  came  up,  and 
was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  about  six  hundred  men.'  When  Barlow  got  into 
position  it  was  too  late  to  attack  that  night,  and  the  assault  was  postponed 
until  morning.  On  the  same  day  Sheridan  had  dispatched  two  divisions  of 
cavalry,  under  Merritt,  to  Prince  Edward  Conrt-Honse,  to  oppose  the  retreat 
of  Lee  on  Danville,  and  a  third  division,  under  Crook,  was  sent  to  Farm- 
ville, where  it  crossed  with  difficulty,  the  horsemen  being  compelled  to  ford 
the  Appomattox.     Pushing  on  toward  the  left  of  Humphreys,  Crook  fell 

'  The  «ontlnn«d  Interference  of  Davis  In  military  affairs,  and  his  keeping  In  place  Ineffldent  faTorltes  to  tb» 
exelnaloo  of  able  men,  had  prodaoed  wide-spread  discontent,  and  there  was  bold  talk  In  and  oat  of  the  "  Oongresa," 
tff  making  Oenerat  Lee  dictator,  thereby  stripping  the  Areh-Coosplrator  of  power.  To  avoid  this  humiliation, 
Davis  consented  to  allow  the  "Congress"  to  appoint  Lee  Oenorol-ln-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy. 
Thla  was  done  on  the  lint  of  Febnury,  ISSS.  The  same  indaenca  oaOked  tha  nappctntinant  of  General  Johoston 
to  the  command  of  the  troops  opposing  Sherman. 

*  Among  the  killed  were  Oenerat  Smyth  and  Major  Mills.  Oenerals  Mott,  Mailill,  and  Mc1>oogall  wer* 
atfvtrely  wonadrd ;  so  also  wa*  OokiDel  StarUrd  of  tb«  Nlnateenth  Matcew 
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upoa  a  body  of  Confederate  in&ntry  guarding  a  trmn  and  was  repnlsed  with 
the  loss  of  General  Gregg,  commanding  a  brigade,  who  was  captured. 

Just  after  the  repulse  of  General  Miles,  Lee  received  a  note  from  Grant, 
:lated  at  Farmville,  that  morning,  in  which  he  said :  "  The  result  of  the  last 
wee\c  must  convince  you  of  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance  on  the  put 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  this  struggle.  I  feel  that  it  is  so ;  and 
regard  it  as  my  duty  to  shift  from  myself  the  responsibility  of  any  further 
effusion  of  blood  by  asking  of  you  the  surrender  of  that  |)ortion  of  the  Con- 
federate States  army  known  as  the  Anmy  of  Northern  Virginia."  To  tlii> 
Lee  replied :  "  Though  not  entertaining  the  opinion  you  express  on  the  hope- 
lessness of  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
I  reciprocate  your  desire  to  avoid  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and,  therefore, 
before  considering  your  proposition,  ask  the  terms  you  will  offer-  on  condition 
of  its  surrender."  After  dispatching  this  note  to  Grant,  Lee  resumed  hit 
retreat  so  silently,  under  cover  of  darkness,  that  his  departure  was  not  known 
to  the  Nationals  until  morning,  when  the  Confederates  had  put  many  inile» 
between  themselves  and  their  pursuers. 

Grant  did  not  receive  Lee's  reply  until  the  morning  of  the 
8th,'  when  he  instantly  dispatched  a  res|x>nse,  saying,  "Pesee 
being  my  great  desire,  there  is  but  one  condition  I  would  insist  upon, 
namely,  that  the  men  and  officers  surrendered  shall  be  disqualified  for  taking 
up  arms  again  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  until  properly 
exchanged."  He  then  proposed  to  meet  Lee  in  person,  or  to  delegate  officers 
to  meet  such  as  Lee  might  appoint,  for  the  purpose  of  definitely  arrangiog 
the  terms  of  surrender. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  forwarding  of  this  dispatch,  Grant  set 
his  whole  army  in  motion,  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  Confederates.  The  Second 
and  Sixth  Corps,  under  Meade  (who  was  accompanied  by  the  General-io- 
chief),  moved  directly  on  their  track,  north  of  the  Appomattox,  skirmished 
with  the  rear-guard  of  Lee's  forces,  and  unsuccessfully  tried  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagement.  Sheridan^  meanwhile,  had  pushed  on  with  all  his  car- 
airy  (Crook  having  recrossed  the  river),  on  the  south  side  of  the  Appomat- 
tox, to  gain  some  point  in  front  of  Lee,  and  oppose  his  march  on  Lynchbarg. 
In  that  direction  Lee  was  hurrying,  along  the  narrowing  neck  of  land  between 
the  head-waters  of  the  Appomattox  and  small  tributaries  of  the  James. 
If  Sheridan  should  reach  his  front,  and  close  this  only  outlet  to  Lynchburg, 
all  would  be  lost.  To  pass  that  perilous  point,  Lee  was  now  putting  forth  all 
his  energies,  and  while  in  that  desperate  situation,  hoping  against  hope  that  he 
might  find  refuge  among  the  ranges  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  beyond  Lynchbarg, 
the  Confederate  generalissimo  sent  back  to  Grant  a  reply  to  the  Lieutenant- 
General's  note  of  that  morning,  saying :  "  In  mine  of  yesterday,  I  did  not 
intend  to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  U> 
ask  the  terms  of  your  proposition.  To  be  frank,  T  do  not  think  the  emergair 
cy  has  arisen  to  caU  for  the  surrender  of  this  army ;  but  as  the  restoration 
of  peace  should  be  the  sole  object  of  all,  I  desired  to  know  whether  your 
proposals  would  lead  to  that  end.  I  can  not,  therefore,  meet  you  with  a  view 
to  surrender  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia ;  but  as  far  as  your  proposal 
may  affect  the  Confederate  States  forces  under  my  command,  and  tend  to  the 
restoration  of  peace,  I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  you  at  10  a.  k.  to-morrow, 
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on  the  old  stage  road  to  Richmond,  between  the  picket  lines  of  the  two 
armies." 

General  Grant  received  Lee's  note  at  near  midnight,*  and 
the  next  morning  replied  that  he  had  "no  authority  to  treat  ''^|^^ 
on  the  subject  of  peace,"  and  that  the  proposed  meeting  could 
lead  to  no  good.  He  said  that  he  and  the  whole  North  were  equally  as 
anxious  for  peace  as  Lee,  and  added:  "The  terms  upon  which  peace  can  be 
had  ai-e  well  understood.  By  the  South  laying  down  their  arms,  they  will 
hasten  that  most  desirable  event,  save  thousands  of  human  lives,  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  property  not  yet  destroyed."  He  closed  by  the  expres- 
sion of  a  hope  that  all  difficulties  might  be  settled  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
life.  Sheridan,  in  the  mean  time,  had  settled  the  question,  and  rendered  fur- 
ther parley  unnecessary,  by  utterly  extinguishing  Lee's  hopes.  By  a  forced 
march  of  about  thirty  miles,  his  advance,  under  General  Custer,  had  reached 
Appomattox  Station,  on  the  Lynchburg  railroad,  and  captured  four  trains 
of  cars,  laden  with  supplies  for  Lee's  starving  array,  whose  vanguard  was 
just  then  approaching.  These  Custer,  supported  by  Devin,  pushed  back  to 
Appomattox  Court-House,  five  miles  northward,  near  which  was  Lee's  main 
body,  capturing  twenty-five  guns,  a  hospital  train,  a  large  number  of  wagons, 
and  many  prisoners.  Sheridan  hurried  forward  the  remainder  of  his  com- 
mand to  the  support  of  Custer,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  '8th  he  stood 
directly  across  the  pathway  of  the  flying  Confederates,  with  a  determination 
to  hold  I^ee  in  check  there  until  morning,  when  the  detachment  of  the  Anny 
of  the  James  also,  with  the  corps  under  Griffin,  would  be  upon  his  front,  and 
most  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  his  rear.  He  had  closed  Lee's  last 
avenue  for  escape. 

Lee  now  saw  that  his  only  hope  was  in  cutting  his  way  successfully 
through  Sheridan's  line.  This  he  attempted  at  daybreak.'  Of  , 
all  the  grand  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  which  menaced  the 
National  Capital  a  year  before,  not  quite  ten  thousand  effective  men  were  now 
in  arms.  These  composed  two  thin  battle  lines,  consisting  of  the  remains  of 
Gordon'  (Hill's)  command  and  the  wreck  of  Longstreet's  corps.  Lee 
directed  the  former  to  cut  through  at  all  hazards.  The  charge  was  made 
with  such  impetuosity,  that  Sheridan's  men,  who  had  dismounted  to  meet 
the  attack,  were  forced  back.  Sheridan  had  just  reached  Appomattox  Sta- 
tion, whither  he  had  gone  to  hasten  forward  the  Army  of  the  James. 
He  at  once  sent  orders  for  his  troops  to  gradually  fall  back,  but  to  con- 
tinually offer  resistance,  until  the  wearied  and  footnaore  infantry  could 
come  up  and  form  in  battle-line  under  their  cover.  The  whole  maneuver 
was  well  performed,  when  the  cavalry,  moving  swiftly  to  the  right,  revealed 
to  the  dismayed  Confederates  a  solid  phalanx  of  men  armed  with  muskets 
and  glittering  bayonets.  Appalled,  the  Confederates  staggered  back  in  a 
recoil.  Sheridan's  bugles  had  sounded  the  order  to  remount,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  his  horsemen  were  on  the  left  of  the  stunned  and  confused  remnant 
of  Lee's  army,  ready  to  charge,  when  a  white  flag  appeared,  in  token  of  sur- 
render, before  the  van  of  the  troopers  held  by  Custer.  Sheridan  rode  to 
Appomattox  Court-House,  where  he  was  met  by  Crordon  with  the  informa- 
tion that  Grant  and  Lee  were  then  making  arrangements  for  a  surrender 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
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Grant,  after  sending  Lee  liis  note,  written  that  moming,*  had  left  Meadf, 

croBsed  the  Appomattox,  and  was  hurrying  on  to  join  Sheridaii 

'IsKk*'     *"**  Griffin,  when  he  was  handed  a  letter  from  the  Coniedentr 

leader,  in  which  he  said :  "  I  received  your  note  of  this  mormog 

on  'the  picket  line,  whither  I  had  come  to  meet  yon,  and  ascertain  definitflv 

what  terms  were  embraced  in  yonr  proposal  of  yesterday,  with  reference  to 

the  surrender  of  this  army.     I  now  ask  an  interview,  in  accordance  with  an 

offer  contained  in  your  letter  of  yesterday,  for  that  purpose"    Grant  sent 

Lee  word  that  he  assented  to  his  request,  and  arrangements  were  made  for 

the  interview  in  the  parlor  of  the  neat  brick  dwelling  of  Wilmer  McLetn,' 


H'LCAXy  HOOn. 

at  Appomattox  Conrt-House.  There  the  two  commanders  met,  with  cour- 
teous recognition,  at  two  o'clock  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  9th  of  April  Grwt 
was  accompanied  only  by  his  chief  aid,  Colonel  Parker. 
Lee  was  attended  by  Colonel  Marshall,  his  adjntant-ga- 
eral.  The  terms  of  surrender  were  discussed  and  eettled 
They  were  put  in  the  form  of  a  written  proposition  br 
Grant,  and  a  written  acceptance  by  Lee.  They  were  en- 
grossed, and  at  about  half-past  thi«e  o'clock  were  rigned 
on  a  neat  mahogany  centertable,  with  a  marble  top,  de 
lineated  in  the  annexed  engraving. 
The  terms  prescribed  by  Grant  w^ere  most  extraordinary,  under  the  cir 
cumstances,  for  their  leniency  and  magnanimity.  They  simply  required  1« 
and  his  men  to  give  their  parole  of  honor  that  they  wonld  not  take  up  araif 
against  their  Government,  until  regularly  exchanged;  gave  to  the  officers 
their  side-arms,  baggage,  and  private  horses,  and  pledged  the  feith  of  the 
Government  that  they  should  not  be  punished  for  their  treason  and  rebel- 

'  It  Is  a  cariona  fact  tbat  Mr.  McLean,  whow  roslrtrncr,  at  tha  bfginnlog  of  thr  <rsr,  waa  on  a  portkia  of  >^ 
batUe-fleld  of  Bnll  Run,  and  who  had  Itft  that  ng\nn  for  another  that  promlacd  more  qnlM,  waa  ajaln  dli«aiW 
by  tha  daah  of  arma  at  the  cloae  of  tbf  war.    Sm  note  1,  page  S89,  volnme  L 
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lion,  so  long  as  thoy  should  respect  that  parole  and  be  obedient  to  law.' 
Grant  even  went  so  far,  in  his  generosity,  at  Lee's  suggestion,  that  he  gave 
instructions  to  the  proper  officers  to  allow  such  cavalrymen  of  Lee's  army  as 
owned  their  horses,  to  retain  them,  as  they  would,  he  said,  need  them  for 
tilling  their  farms. 

Lee  professed  to  be  touched  by  this  leniency  and  magnanimity  of  his 
conqueror,  who  represented  his  deeply  injured  cotmtry  ;  yet,  on  the  following 
day,  in  disregard  of  that  generosity,  and  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  security 
under  the  protection  of  a  promise  made  in  the  name  of  his  Government, 
which  had  ever  been  kind  and  just  to  himself  and  his  kindred,  ho  issued  a 
farewell  address  to  his  army,  which  no  right-minded  and  right-hearted  man 
would  care  to  imitate  under  like  circumstances.  Under  the  disguise  of  very 
guarded  language,  he  told  his  soldiers,  in  effect,  that  in  taking  up  ai-ms 
against  their  country,  and  trying  to  destroy  the  Republic,  in  whose  govern- 
ment they  had  always  shared,  they  had  done  a  patriotic  act,  and  for  which 
they  would  take  with  them  "  the-  satisfaction  that  proceeds  from  conscious- 
ness of  duty  faithfully  performed;"  therefore,  he  invoked  God's  blessing 
upon  their  acts.  He  gave  them  to  understand  that  they  had  no  "  country  " — 
no  Government  to  which  their  allegiance  was  due,  excepting  the  territory 
and  rule,  over  which,  for  four  years,  the  Conspirators  had  held  sway;  and  he 
epoke  of  his  "  unceasing  admiration  "  of  their  "  constancy  and  devotion  "  to 
that  "  country,"  which  had  "  endeared  them  to  their  countrymen."  They 
were  instructed,  in  that  address,  to  consider  themselves  unfortunate  patriots 
who  had  "  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  overwhelming  numbei-s  and  resources" 
of  a  tyrannical  and  unjust  Government.  His  words  wore  treasured,  in 
memory  and  feeling.  That  farewell  address  was  afterward  beautifully  litho- 
graphed, in  Baltimore,  with  a  portrait  of  Lee  at  its  head,  surrounded  by 
C'onfederate  flags,  and  a  fac-simile  of  his  signature  at  its  foot ;  and  it  became 
a  cherished  document  and  ornament  in  the  houses  of  the  enemies  of  the  Rc- 

*  Tb*  follawlng  is  the  t«xt  of  Um  Capitulation  :— 

"Appomattox  C'otnu-Horsn.  Va,  AprUt,  ISSIV. 

*  GnrvBAL — In  ftccordanoe  with  the  sabstanoe  of  nj  letter  to  jnn  of  the  6th  Instant,  I  propose  lo  rfcelfo 
tb«  Mmmler  of  the  Armj  of  Kortbern  Virginia  on  the  following  terms,  to  wit ;  Rolls  of  all  the  otticm  iinO  men 
lo  be  made  In  dnpllcnti- ;  one  copy  to  be  giren  to  an  officer  to  be  dealgnaled  by  mr,  tbe  other  tu  be  retuliie*!  by 

andi  other  oflioer  or  officers  as  yon  may  designate.  The 
offloera  to gire  their  Indlrldnal  paroles  not  to  take  up  arms 
efnUnst  the  Oorernment  of  the  TJnlteil  States  nntll  prop- 
erly ezchange<1;  and  each  company  or  reTlmentnl  com- 
mander to  sign  a  Mice  parole  for  the  men  of  their  coin- 
manda.  The  arms,  artillery,  nnd  pnblle  property,  to  be 
parked  and  stacked,  and  turned  over  to  tbe  ofllcom  ap- 
pointed by  m«  to  receive  them.  This  will  not  cmbraO! 
the  side-arms  of  the  offleera,  nor  their  private  horses  or 
baggage.  This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed 
to  retam  to  bis  borne,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United 
Stales  aotborlty  so  long  as  tbey  obaervo  their  i>arolps  and 
the  laws  In  ftine  where  they  reside. 

'V.  8.  Oaairr,  UmUnant  OtntraL 
amiiATituia  or  ssakt  am*  lib.  "O'neml  R.  G.  Lnn.'* 

" H«AD-Qr Aamag,  Aaxr  or  NoRrnnan  Viroiwia,  April  9. 1S*5. 

"  OcmnAI, — I  received  yonr  letter  of  this  date,  containing  the  terms  of  the  surrcmlcr  of  the  Army  of  Horth- 
cm  Virginia,  as  proposed  by  yon.  As  they  are  substantially  the  snme  as  those  expressed  In  your  letter  of  the 
Sth  Instant,  tbey  sre  sccepted.  I  will  proceed  to  deslgnste  the  proper  offlcen  to  carry  the  stlpnlationa  Into 
efl^et  R.  K.  Lkb,  OentraL 

■*U.-Oeneral  tJ.  S.Obaht." 
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public.     "  By  that  warrant,"  these  people  said,  substantiallj,  to  the  wikec, 
"  we  will  attempt  to  regain  the  '  Lost  Cause.^" ' 

When  terms  of  surrender  were  agreed  upon,  the  starving  Confederate 
soldiers  were  fed  from  the  National  stores;  and  on  Wednesday,  the  12th,' 
•  A  riu  18«Sl  ^^^^  were  marched  by  divisions  to  an  appointed  place,  near  Appo- 
mattox Court-House,  where  they  stacked  their  arms  and  accont«r- 
ments,  and  the  private  soldiers  and  warrant  officers  received  their  paroW 
So  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  disappeared.  The  kindness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment followed  the  offending  ones,  even  to  their  homes,  transportation  and 
food  for  their  journey  being  afforded  to  large  numbers  of  them.  The  victo- 
rious army  all  returned  to  BurkesvUle  Station  (excepting  the  infantry  of  Gib- 
bon and  Griffin,  andMcKenzie's  cavalry,  who  were  left  at  Appomattox  Contt- 
House  until  the  business  of  the  surrender  was  finished),  and  thence,  a  few  days 
later,  they  moved  on  to  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  General  Grant  and  his 
staff  left  for  City  Point  on  the  1 1th,  leaving  General  Meade  to  attend  to  the 
details  of  tlie  surrender.'  It  was  exactly  a.fortnight  from  the  time  when  Gnuit 
broke  up  head-quarters  at  City  Point,  to  enter  upon  the  spring  campsugn, 
until  his  return  there,  with  the  campaign  ended,  and  the  war  substanti^y 
closed.  Lee  had  started  on  that  campaign  with  about  sixty-five  thoagand 
men.  He  went  back  to  Richmond  alone ;  and  for  a  month,  he  and  Im  ikmily 
were  kindly  supplied  with  daily  rations  from  the  National  commissariat 
there.  The  announcement  of  the  great  victory  had  been  sent  over  the  laod 
by  the  Secretaiy  of  War,  together  with  thanks  to  Grant  and  his  soldien;' 

•  The  foUowiDg  is  a  oopf  of  Lee's  Farewell  Address: — 

"  HBAP-QDAcnts  Abict  HonBBBir  TntonnA,  Apfomittoz  C  U.,  April  lOt  isa 
**  Okmesai.  Okdeks, 
No.  9. 
"  After  four  jears  of  ardoons  serrlce,  marked  by  nnsarpassed  courage  and  fortitado,  the  Armj  of  Soitlicoi 
Virginia  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  ovenrhelmijig  numbers  and  resources.    1  need  nut  tell  the  bnn  nr 
TlvttrSMf  so  many  barf]  fought  biittlea,\rbo  have  remained  steadfast  to  the  last,  that  I  have  consented  to  tUs malt 
from  no  {iistrust  of  them ;  but  feeling  that  Talor  and  devotion  could  accomplish  nothing  to  compensate  tor  tbf 
loss  that  must  bare  attended  a  coniinuation  of  the  contest.  1  determined  to  avoid  the  useless  sacrifice  of  tkai 
whose  [Kist  »t'rv)cos  have  endeared  them  to  their  countrymen.    By  the  terms  of  agreement,  ofHeers  and  menoa 
return  to  Ihi  ir  homes  and  remain  until  exchanged.     You  will  take  with  yon  the  aatlafaction  that  pmceedi  (hn 
the  consoionsness  of  dnty  faithtuUy  performed,  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  a  merciful  God  will  extend  to  y«i  hu 
Ueasing  and  protection.    With  an  nneeaaing  admiration  of  your  oonstancy  and  devotion  to  yoar  conatry.  id  > 
grateful  remembrance  of  your  kind  and  generotu  oonaldaration  for  myself^  I  bid  you  all  an  affectionate  CifevslL" 

*  Lee  lost,  during  the  movements  of  his  army,  tmat  the  2<th  of  March  to  the  0th  of  April,  aboat  lUM 
killed  and  wfinnded,  and  26,000  made  prisoners.  The  remainder,  who  were  not  present  at  the  snrreodff.  UA 
deserted  on  the  retreat  The  number  of  men  paroled,  was  about  26,000,  of  whom  not  mors  than  9,600  had  itbs 
In  their  hands.  About  t6,0a0  small-arms  were  surrsadared ;  IISO  cannon ;  71  colors ;  abont  1,100  wageas  lal 
oalasons,  and  4,000  horses  and  mules, 

'  The  Secretary  wrote:  "  Thanks  be  to  Almighty  Sod  for  the  great  victory  with  which  lie  hu  ttiii  <9 
~  crowned  you  and  the  gallant  armiea  under  your  command  1  The  tfaanka  of  this  Department  and  of  the  Qufnn- 
ment,  and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States — their  reverence  and  honor  have  been  deserved — will  be  nadcnd 
to  you  and  the  brave  and  gallant  officers  and  soldiers  of  your  army,  for  all  time.^ 

Thoee  of  the  grateful  people  who  could  know  and  appreciate  the  marvelous  and  patriotic  rerviees  ef  tks 
Secretary  of  War,  during  the  struggle,  were  then,  and  ever  will  be  ready  to  make  him  an  equal  shsrvr  with  tis 
generals  of  the  army.  In  tbelr  honor  and  reverence.  General  Hancock  paid  a  Just  tribute  to  the  worlli  it  tW 
able  Minister,  when  he  said,  in  a  speech  at  the  New  England  Dinner,  in  New  York,  in  Deoember,  1SC5:  *  Mad 
credit  has  been  given  to  the  army ;  praise  without  stint  has  been  given  by  a  grateful  people  to  Its  generals.  Wi 
have  had  many  generals,  among  whom  the  honors  have  been  divided,  and  whose  fiime  will  live  in  mve  endm^ 
ing  fonn  than  In  wreaths  of  laurel,  batdnring  the  period  of  our  greateat  perila,  we  have  bad  bat  «bs  lOaista 
of  War,  and  during  his  administration,  substantial  victories,  crowned  our  arms.  One  who  has  been  naiqnW 
in  furnishing  the  means  of  war,  and  placing  tbem  in  the  bands  of  our  generals ;  one  who  has  rivaled  Ouaat  la 
all  that  is  accorded  to  him  for  preparation ;  one  who  never  faltere4l,  howeverdark  the  hour.  And  ibaU  *r  asl 
honor  him  ?  I  know  bim  to  be  generous  and  mindful  of  falthfhl  service.  Among  the  people  I  predW  aa  la- 
creasing  tide  of  popularity  in  his  favor,  and  that  he  will  be  one  of  those  whom  the  country  will  ddightk 
honor— Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secr«tary  of  War.  A  model  for  a  War  Minister,  in  momentous  times:  wise.  In, 
ftuitfUl  of  resources,  patriotic,  Incormptlble.    To  him  a  nation's  gratitude  Is  due" 
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also,  an  order  for  a  salute  of  two  hundred  guns  at  the  head-quarters  of  every 
army  and  depai-tment,  and  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  on  the 
Hudson.  There  was  joy  throughout  the  entire  Republic,  because  of  the  evi- 
dent swifl  coming  of  Peace.  The  loyal  people  felt  that  a  score  of  golden 
meilals,  such  as  Congress .  had  awarded  to  General  Grant,'  would  be  too  few 


tn  aBiRT  moAk 


to  attest  their  appreciation  of  him  as  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  the 
Almighty  in  working  out  the  solvation  of  the  Republic. 

President  Lincoln  had  been  at  City  Point  and  vicinity,  for  several  days 
before  the  fall  of  Richmond,  in  constant  communication  with  the  General-in- 
chief,  at  the  front,  receiving  dispatches  from  him  and  transmitting  them  in- 
stantly to  the  Secretary  of  War,  whence  they  were  diffused  over  the  coun- 
try, by  the  telegraph.     On  the  day  aft«r  Richmond  was  evacuated,  he  went 
up  to  that  city  •  in  Admiral  Porter's  flag-ship,  the  Malvern.    Cap- 
tain  Ralph   Chandler,  with  the   Sangamon,   several  tugs,  and     '  *PjJ'  *• 
thirty  small  boats,  with  about  three  hundred  men,  had  already 
cleared  the  channel  of  the  river  of  torpedoes,  and  made  the  navigation  com- 
paratively safe.'    "When  near  Rocketts,  the  President  and  the  Admiral  left 

.  ■  Sc«  iNif e  172.  The  engnrlng  of  that  medal,  here  glren,  Is  about  one-third  leu,  in  size,  than  the  original. 
On  one  elile  Isa  profile  of  Otinaral  Orant,  with  his  name  on  a  segment  of  a  circle,  above ;  and  bolow,  the  worda, 
"  Jourr  BssoLunuN  or  C'/ONoaisa,  Dioaxiia  17,  188S."  The  whole  Is  endroleil  in  a  wreath,  the  upper  portion 
detached,  eonifiosed  of  branches  of  the  oak  and  olive.  Indicative  of  strength  and  peaoe,  and  the  lower  of  the 
products  of  the  conntry— Indian  corn,  sngnr,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  wheat.  On  the  obverse  la  the  city  of  VIckt- 
barg,at  the  left,  and  a  moantnio  region.  Indicating  Chattanooga,  on  the  right.  Over  these,  and  embracing 
them  and  the  space  betwo<n.  Is  a  rainbow,  on  which  slU  the  Agnre  nt  a  beautiful  young  girl.  In  a  loose,  white 

dress — the  Impersonation   of  Ptnot — holding  tho   born  of 

'  plenty  In  one  hand,  and  the  shiehl  of  the  liepublic  In  the 
other.  Across  the  face  of  the  latter,  on  a  ribbon.  Is  tho  name, 
"  FOKT  DoHEUOH."  Beneath  Is  a  group  of  military  trophies. 
Aronad  all,  and  forming  a  broad  circle.  Is  the  Mississippi 
BWer,  on  which  are  gun-boats  of  different  forms ;  and  outside 
of  the  whole,  at  the  edge  of  the  medal,  are  thirteen  star*. 

*  When  news  reached  the  fleet  In  the  James  River,  at 
nine  o'clock  In  the  morning,  that  Weitzel  had  entered  Eieh- 
mond,  CapUin  Chandler  left  Dutch  Gup  with  hie  fleet  of  tor- 
]Mdo  hunters,  on  his  perilons  expedition,  and  worke<I  so  skill- 
fully and  rapidly,  that  be  was  at  lilchmond  at  five  o'clock  the 
aanie  afternoon.  The  Sangamon  and  the  togs  were  protected 
by  torpedo-nelB,  formed  of  ropes,  weighted  with  pieces  of  Iron 
or  lead,  and  provided  wUh  hooks  tn  eateh  tbe  little  mines,  as 
delineated  In  the  engravlag.    Thee*  were  bang  ftom  spata  placed  athwart  tho  bewtprlt.    The  Snngamon,  on 
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the  Malvemy  and  proceeded  to  the  city  in  the  commander's  gig.  With  its 
crew,  armed  with  carbines/they  landed  and  walked  to  Weitzera  quarters,  in 
the  late  residence  of  Davis,  cheered  on  the  way  by  the  hnzzas  and  gratefbl 
ejaculations  of  a  vast  concourse  of  emancipated  slaves,  who  had  been  told 
that  the  tall  man  was  their  Liberator.  They  crowded  around  him  so  thickly, 
in  their  eagerness  to  see  him,  and  to  grasp  his  hand,  that  a  file  of  soldien 
were  needed  to  clear  the  way.  After  a  brief  rest  at  WdtzePs,  the  Preadent 
rode  rapidly  through  the  prijicipal  streets  of  Richmond,  in  an.open  carriage, 
and,  at  near  sunset,  departed  for  City  Point. 

Two  days  afterward,*  the  President  went  to  Richmond  again,  accompi- 

nied  by  his  wife,  the  Vice-President,  and  several  Senators,  when  be 
*  18mI  ^     ^^^  called  upon  by  leading  Confederates,  several  of  them  members 

of  the  rebel  Virginia  Legislature,  whose  chief  business  was  to  en- 
deavor to  arrange  a  compromise  whereby  the  equivalent  for  submission  should 
be  the  security  to  the  Virginia  insurgents,  as  far  as  possible,  of  their  political 
power  and  worldly  possessions.  The  President  was  assured  by  Judge  Camp- 
bell,* a  member  of  the  Confederate  "Grovemment"  (who,  for  two  years,  had 
been  satisfied,  he  said,  that  success  was  impossible),  that  the  so-called  Virginia 
Legislature,  if  allowed  to  reassemble,  with  the  Governor,  would  work  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Union,  their  first  step  being  the  withdrawal  of  the  Vir- 
ginia troops  from  the  field,  on  condition  that  the  confiscation  of  property  io 
Virginia  should  not  be  allomed,'  Anxious  to  end  the  war  without  further 
bloodshed,  if  possible,  and  satisfied  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Virginia 
troops — in  other  words,  nearly  all  of  Lee's  array — would  accomplish  it,  he 

the  occasion  under  consideration,  had  similar  protections  along  Its  sides,  the  nets  being  sospend^  from  i^ 
fastened  to  nnd  projecting  from  the  deck. 

The  torpedoee  used  \>j  the  GonlMerfttes  wen  rwioas  In  form  and  eoBttrnctioii,  m  nrrral  IQutnttes  k 

this  work  ahow.  The  moat  cffldent  ones  vcre  the  gaimnicni 
pereumion.  The  former  were  proTlded  with  a  vlra  CDBseeM 
with  a  galvuiic  batterjr  on  the  shore,  bjr  which  the  minf  ml$ktk 
exploded  nt  any  moment  The  perenssion  or  "sotihiItc*  aa 
exploded  bj;  the  ftct  of  forcible  cortacL  Som<*  of  thrw  wf rt  miie 
in  the  form  of  n  doable  cono,  with  percussion  tnbcsarTar.p«l««i>i 
the  cylinder  thus  furmcd,  at  the  point  of  contact  of  iheba*fs<rftb« 
rKRCussioN  TOKPKDO.  coDCS,  as  sccn  In  the  illustration  here  plven.    Otlien!  were  mMffJ 

as  delineated  on  pa;^e  194.  In  the  James  Kirer.  at  the  time  n  in 
considering,  the  torpeiloes  were  cbicflv-  galvanic.  Some  were  cylindrical,  with  one  end  conical;  bnt  a  pethf 
portion  were  pcar-sh:ipi'd.  These  were  anchored  in  the  chnnneln  or  in  shallow  water,  by  means  of  a  ssfBHt 
of  a  hollow  iron  sphere,  called  a  "  mushroom,"  which  was  attachml  to  tbebnoyant  mine  by  ach:i1n.  TbfifWrt 
generally  dtinken  ojiposlte  batteries,  where  the  wires  connected  with  bomb-proofs  on  shore.  One  of  th<«.  ict- 
talnlnj;  nearly  a  ton  of  powder,  was  planted  In  the  cent<^r  of  the  deep  channel  at  Drewry's  Dlnff.  Oa  acwant  rf 
the  depth  of  water,  It  was  attached  to  a  long  rod,  and  that  to  the  **  mushroom"  anchor,  by  &  chain,  is  11  •« 
desirable  to  have  the  torpedo  only  the  depth  of  a  vessel  below  the  surface. 

In  fishing  for  torpedoes,  a  net  with  hooks,  like  that  which  depended  from  the  bows  of  vesseK  wtsin^gti 
as  a  fisherman's  net  is  dragired ;  also,  common  grapnels — four-pronged  anchors  without  a  stiK^k,  fastened  le  1«C 
lines — were  dragged  after  the  boats,  like  trolling;  and  when  a  torpedo  was  caught,  it  was  carefnlly  haaW  8p 
to  the  surface,  and  towed  ashore.  When  a  nest  of  torpedoes  were  fonnd,  a  little  float  was  anchoreil  slnwe  Own. 
with  a  small  National  flag  upon  It,  by  which  pilots  of  vessels  might  be  warned  of  the  presence  of  *liiB^. 

"The  torpedo,"  says  Captain  Chandler,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  deecriptive  of  these  'Mnfi'mal  raichtu**." 
**ls  destined  to  be  the  least  expensive  but  most  terrible  engine  of  defense  yet  Invented.  No  vessel  can  to  w 
constructed  as  to  resist  its  power;  and  the  nncertainty  of  Its  locality  would  prevent  the  hostile  fl«rt  fhss 
approaching  the  supposed  position.  In  all  collisiona  between  hoeiile  powers,  whether  army  against  rnnT-.iii^ 
against  ship,  or  ship  against  fort,  more  or  less  bravery  has  Iwen,  and  is  destined  V*  be,  displayed  ;  bnt  tie  eb- 
certainty  of  the  locality  of  the  foo — the  knowledge  that  a  simple  touch  will  lay  your  ship  a  helpless  bIb^ 
»Teck  upon  the  water,  wlthouteven  the  satisfaction  of  firing  ore  shot  in  return,  calls  for  more  coarape  !*« 
can  be  expresses! ;  and  a  short  cruise  among  torpedoes  will  sober  the  most  intrepid  disposition. ** 
'  See  page  802.  volume  I. 

s  This  selflah  proposition  of  the  Yirginlans,  In  wblch  they  showed  a  willingness  to  saeriflce  "the  nai*** 
ilrder  to  save  themselves  fkt>in  harm,  was  bitterly  commented  upon  In  other  parts  of  the  Confederacy. 
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left  with  General  Weitzel,  on  hia  departure  from  Richmond,*  authority  to 
allow  "  the  gentlemen  who  have  acted  as  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  support  of  the  rebellion,  to  assemble  at  Richmond  and     '^i^*" 
take  measures  to  withdraw  the  Virginia  troops  and  other  support 
A<om  resistance  to  the  General  Government"    A  safeguard  was  given.     The 
fugitives  returned,  with  the  €k>vemor,  bat  instead  of  performing  in  good 
faith  what  had  been  promised  in  their  name,  they  began  legislating  generally, 
as  if  they  were  the  legal  representatives  of  the  people  of  Virginia.     So  soon 
as  notice  of  this  perfidy  was  given  to  the  President  after  his  return  to  Wash- 
ington, he  directed  Weitzel  to  revoke  the  safeguard,  and  allow  "  the  gentle- 
men who  had  acted  as  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  "  to  return  to  private  life. 
The  surrender  of  Lee  had,  meanwhile,  made  the  contemplated  action  unneoea- 
sary.    The  President  was  blamed  by  the  loyal  people'for  allowing  these  men 
to  assemble  with  acknowledged  powers;  and  the  Confederates  abused  him 
for  dissolving  the  assembly.' 

The  President  returned  to  Washington  City  on  the  day  of  Lee's  surren- 
der, where  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  multitude  of  congratulations  because  of 
the  dawn  of  peace.  On  the  11th  he  issued  proclamations,  one  declaring  the 
closing,  until  further  notice,  of  certain  ports  in  the  Southern  States,  whereof 
the  blockade  had  been  raised  by  their  capture,  respectively;  and  the  other, 
demanding,  henceforth,  for  our  vessels  in  foreign  ports,  on  penalty  of  retalia- 
tion, those  privileges  and  immunities  which  had  hitherto  been  denied  them 
on  the  plea  of  according  equal  belligerent  rights  to  the  Republic  and  its 
internal  enemies.  On  the  same  evening,  Washington  City  was  brilliant  with 
bonfires  and  illuminations  because  of  the  surrender  of  Lee.  The  Executive 
Mansion  was  filled  with  light ;  and  there,  to  a  vast  assemblage  of  citizens, 
the  President  spoke  earnest  words  concerning  the  past  and  the  future — the 
last  words  with  which  he  ever  publicly  addressed  the  people  orally.  He  took 
that  occasion  to  set  forth  his  views  concerning  the  reorganization  of  society 
in  the  States  wherein  rebellion  had  existed,  in  whicli  he  evinced  an  entire 
absence  of  bitterness  of  feeling  toward  those  who  had  conspired  and  rebelled ; 
and  he  remitted  to  Congress  all  questions  connected  with  the  political  reor^ 
ganization  of  States,  and  their  representation  in  the  National  Legislature. 
On  the  following  day  an  order  was  issued  from  the  War  Department,  which 
had  been  approved  by  General  Grant,  putting  an  end  to  all  drafting  and 
recruiting  for  the  National  army,  and  the  purohase  of  munitions  of  war  and 
supplies ;  and  declaring  that  the  number  of  general  and  staff  officers  would 
be  speedily  reduced,  and  all  military  restrictions  on  trade  and  commerce  be 
removed  forthwith. 

This  virtual  proclamation  of  the  end  of  the  war  went  over  the  land  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter,*  while  Gen- 
eral Anderson  was  replacing  the  old  flag  over  the  ruins  of  that 
fortress.*    Preparations  for  a  National  thanksgiving  were  a-making,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Republic,  so  to  speak,  was  radiant  with  sunlight,  when  a 

■  Id  hit  note  to  Ocncnl  W«IUcl.  rdvlns  him  utlMrltjr  lo  allow  Um  ao-edled  Virginia  Lagia'atura  to  aaaora- 
bl«,  Um  Preaident,  bartng  do  conSdene«  in  their  troth  and  iologrKy,  mad*  »  prorlalon  for  tracherx.  b;  taying : 
"If  thejr  attempt  It  [action  fur  restoration],  «Ito  thom  pMmlasion  and  proCoaUos  natil,  iratalL  they  attempt 
aome  act  hostile  to  the  United  States;  in  which  case  yoa  will  noUfy  them.  giTiny  them  a  reasonabl* timo  to 
Imt«,  and  at  the  end  of  which  Ume,  anaat  an/  who  remain."  - 

•See  page  4ML 
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dark  cloud  appeared,  and  suddenly  overspread  the  firmament  as  with  a  pall. 
Before  midnight  the  electric  messengers  went  over  the  land  with  the  tidings 
that  the  President  had  been  murdered  !  The  sad  story  may  be  briefly  told  as 
follows : — 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  General  Grant  arrived  in  Washington.' 
Captain  Robert  Lincoln,  the  President's  son,  was  one  of  his  staff  officers. 
They  had  arrived  in  time  for  the  latter  to  breakfast  with  his  father,  and  give 
him  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witncfs,  as  he  was,  of  the  scenes  of  Lee's  surren- 
der. At  11  o'clock  the  President  attended  a  Cabinet  meeting,  at  which 
Grant  was  present.  When  the  meeting  adjourned,  he  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  General  to  attend  Ford's  Theater  in  the  evening,  and  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  engage  a  bo.K.  When,  awhile  afterward,  Schuyler  Colfax,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  visited  him,  he  invited  that  gentle 
man  to  accompany  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  himself  to  the  theater,  but  previous 
engagements  caused  Mr.  Colfax  to  decline.  General  Grant  was  called  to 
New  York  that  evening. 

It  was  publicly  announced  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  President  and  Gen- 
eral Grant  would  be  at  the  theater.  The  house  was  crowded.  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  a  little  party'  arrived  just  after  eight  o'clock.  The  President  was  seated 
in  a  high-backed  rocking-chair,  witli  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Miss  Harris  on  his 
left.  The  box  had  been  draped  with  an  American  flag  in  honor  of  the 
President.  The  play,  "  Our  American  Cousin,"  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
when,  at  a  little  past  ten  o'clock,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor  by  profession, 
passed  near  the  box  where  the  President  and  his  part)'  were  seated,  and  after 
presenting  a  card  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  messenger,  in  the  passage  way,'  he  stood 
and  looked  down  upon  the  orchestra  and  the  audience  for  a  few  minutes. 
He  then  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  President's  box,  closed  the  door  and 
fastened  it  from  the  inside  with  a  piece  of  plank  previously  provided,  so  that 
it  might  not  be  opened  from  the  outside.  He  then  drew  a,  Derringer  pistol, 
and  with  this  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  long  two-edged  dagger  in  his  left,  he 
entered  the  inner  door  of  the  box  directly  behind  the  President,  who  was 
leaning  a  little  forward,  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  the  drama.  Holding  the 
pistol  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  he  shot  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  head.  The  ball 
entered  back  of  the  ear,  and  passing  through  the  brain,  lodged  jnst  behind 
the  right  eye.  The  President's  head  fell  slightly  forward,  and  his  eyes  closed; 
he  lived  nine  hours  afterward,  but  was  not  conscious. 

Major  Rathbone  was  startled  by  the  report  of  the  pistol,  and  seeing 
Booth,  who  was  half  hidden  by  the  powder-smoke  that  filled  the  box,  seized 
him.  The  murderer  tore  away  from  his  grasp,  dropped  his  pistol,  and  strik- 
ing with  Ills  dagger,  made  a  serious  wound  on  the  Major's  left  arm.  The 
assassin  then  rushed  to  the  front  of  the  box,  with  the  gleaming  weapon  in 
his  hand,  and  shouted,  "  Sic  Semper  Tyrannis .'" — so  may  it  be  always  with 
Tyrants — the  motto  of  the  seal  of  Virginia,  and  then  leaped  upon  the  stage. 

'  TTnlike  moat  conquerors,  Grant  did  not  enter  the  cftpital  of  the  conquered,  and  enjoT  the  sensalioiH  Lbct 
nwntt  visitors  on  sucli  occasions,  but  following  simply  in  ttie  path  of  duty,  when  Ills  work  was  done,  be  "'rtt 
directly  to  his  own  cspitai  to  report  its  results  to  his  Government, 

'  ("omposed  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mi^or  II.  E.  Kathbonc,  nnd  Miss  Clara  W.  Harris,  dausbter  of  Senate* 
Ira  Harris. 

*  At  nine  o'clocl;  a  man  appeared  at  the  same  place,  ^vith  a  larse  paclviisc.  and  inquire  i  for  Of  neral  Cmt 
No  doubt  tho  Wi^entioii  was  to  murder  the  General  nt  the  same  time  Mr.  Lincoln  was  aasassinattnl 
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He  was  booted  and  spnrred  for  a  night  ride.  One  of  his  spars  caught  in  the 
flag,  and  be  fell  Rising,  he  turned  to  the  audience  and  exclaimed, "  7^  South 
is  avenged  P^  and  then  escaped  by  a  back  door,  where  he  mounted  a  horse  a 
boy  was  holding  for  him,  fled  across  the  Anacosta,  and  found  temporary 
re^ige  with  some  sympathizing  friends,  among  the  Maryland  slave-holders. 
The  President  was  carried  from  the  theater  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Peterson,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  he  died  the  next  *  ^^j^^*" 
morning*  at  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven  o'clock.' 

So  fell,  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin — ^an  embodiment  of  the  dark  spirit 
of  the  Conspirators  against  the  Republic — Abbahau  Lincoln,'  the  best  rep- 

>  Ifra.  Ltnoobi,  half  deed  with  Mght  and  gri«C  was  taken  to  the  hooae  where  her  husband  by.  He  was 
■000  surroaoded  by  the  promlneat  offlaers  of  ths  QoremmeDt,  and  other  dlsttngalshed  gentlemen,  who  remain- 
«d  with  him  until  the  last. 

*  There  is  erldenee  on  roeoid,  that  dorinf  ths  whole  war,  as  well  as  helan  Mr.  LIneoln's  Inau^mtlon,  plots 
wars  formed,  from  time  to  time,  fur  his  assassination,  not  only  In  this  cnnntry,  but  among  tbe  friends  of  the 
Conspirators  In  Enrope:  Bat,  having  in  his  heart,  "  Charity  toward  all,  and  malice  toward  none,^  he  could  not 
liellere  that  anybody  would  be  so  wicked  aa  to  deliberately  murder  blm ;  and  he  never  took  a  precautlun  against 
assassination,  Tolnntarily. 

In  tbe  first  and  sec-ond  Tolnmes  of  this  work  may  be  fonnd  eitended  narmtlves  of  erents  conueeted  with 
a  plot  to  sssaaslaate  Mr.  Lincoln  while  on  his  way  to  Washington  City,  In  February,  18(1.  Tbe  following  Inter- 
•atlng  account,  not  only  of  those  cirenmstances,  but  of  early  moTcments  in  the  pie|iaratlons  fur  overturning  tha 
Oovernment,  have  been  kindly  communicated  to  the  author  by  S.  M.  Felton,  (bo  Superintendent  of  the  Phlla- 
dalphiii,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  railway.  Mr.  Finkerton,  mentioned  In  this  narrative,  ha^  In  an  Interesting 
pamphlet,  given  n  history  similar  in  the  tenor  of  many  (acts.  Mr,  f elton's  commnnlcatlon,  dated  Nov.  it, 
1S67,  Is  ss  follows,  after  speaking  of  the  determination  of  the  Southern  politicians  to  rebel,  after  the  election  of 
Ur.  Lincoln : — 

**  My  own  buaiuesa  rslstions  for  the  Isst  ten  years,  as  manager  of  a  railroad  connecting  the  North  with  the 
South,  had  brought  me  into  relations  somewhat  Intimate  vrith  Sontbern  men.  I  saw  trouble,  and  tried  to  avert 
H  as  bras  I  conid  by  my  personal  Influence.  I  advised  on  both  sides  a  conservative  policy,  and  endeavored,  so 
flv  aa  I  could,  to  bring  both  parties  together  by  sdjustlng  differences.  The  plot  wss,  however,  more  deeply  laid 
than  appeared  on  the  snrface,  and  soon  broke  out  In  open  rebellion.  From  this  moment  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
decide  what  course  I  wss  to  porsue,  and  this  waa  to  support  the  Government  with  all  tbe  mesns  st  my  disposal. 
I  waa  importuned  to  remain  neutral,  and  also  to  decline  to  place  the  rood  at  the  disposal  of  the  Oovernment  fbr 
the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies;  but  I  reganled  such  a  coarse  as  no  less  tressonable  than  open  rebel- 
lion. It  soon  came  to  my  knowledge,  first  f^m  rumors,  and  then  from  evidence  which  I  could  not  doubt, 
that  there  was  a  dccp-hUd  eonspiracy  to  capture  Washington,  destroy  all  the  avenues  to  It,  fh>m  tbe  north,  east 
sad  west,  and  thus  prevent  the  InanguratloD  of  Mr.  LIncuIn  In  the  Capltol  of  the  country ;  and  If  this  plot  did 
not  succeed,  then  to  murder  him  on  bis  way  to  the  Capital,  and  thus  Inangnrato  »  revolution  which,  they  hoped, 
would  end  in  establishing  a  Southern  Confiederooy,  uniting  all  the  slave  Btatess  while  the  North  was  to  bo  divided 
into  separate  cliques,  each  striving  for  tho'descmclion  of  tbe  other.  Early  In  the  year  1S61,  Miss  Dix,  tho  phi- 
lanthro[»ist,  came  Into  my  office  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  I  had  known  her  for  aome  years,  as  one  engaged  la 
ftllevlating  the  sulferlngs  of  the  afflloted.  Her  occupation  In  Southern  hospitals  had  brought  her  In  contact  with 
the  prominent  men  Sonth.  She  bad  become  fhrnltlor  with  the  structure  of  Southern  society,  and  also  with  ths 
working  of  its  political  machinery.  She  stated  to  me  that  she  had  an  important  communication  to  make  to  me 
persooMly.  I  llstenf^d  attantlvely  to  what  she  had  to  say  for  more  than  an  hour.  She  pnt  in  a  tangible  and 
reliable  ahapo,  by  the  facts  she  related,  what  before  I  ha>I  heard,  In  nnmerons  and  detached  parcels.  The  sum 
of  it  all  was,  that  tbi^re  was  then  an  extensive  and  organized  conspiracy  throngfaont  tho  South,  to  seize  upon 
Washington,  with  Itsarchives  and  records,  and  then  declare  the  Bonthern  Conspirators,  dtfaeto,  the  Ooremment 
of  the  United  States ;  at  the  same  time, they  wer«  to  cnt  off  all  modes  of  commnnlcatlon  between  Washington 
And  the  North,  East,  and  West,  and  thus  prevent  the  transportation  of  troops,  to  wrest  tho  Capital  from  tbe  hands 
of  the  insurgents.  Ur.  Lincoln^  Inauguratloa  waa  thus  to  be  prevented,  or  hia  life  was  to  fdll  a  sacrlfloe.  In 
Ciet,  aba  said  truop*  were  then  drilling  on  the  line  of  our  own  road,  the  Washington  and  Annapolis  line,  and 
other  lines  of  nllrood.  The  men  drilled  were  to  obey  the  commands  of  their  leaders,  and  tbe  leaders  were  banded 
tegethar  to  captnro  Washington.  As  soon  ss  the  Interview  was  ende<l,  I  called  Mr.  N.  P.  Trist,  who  was  then,  and 
Janow,  In  confidential  relations  with  the  railroad.  Into  my  office,  and  told  him  I  wanted  him  to  go  to  Washington 
that  night  and  communicate  these  facts  to  Oenernl  Scott  I  also  fumlshrd  him  with  some  data  for  General  Scott,  as 
to  the  other  routes  to  Waahlngton,  that  might  be  adopted  In  case  tbe  direct  rente  was  cut  off.  One  was  the  Dela- 
ware railroad  to  Beaford,  and  then  up  tbe  Chesapeake  and  the  Potomac  to  Washington,  or  to  Annapolis,  and  thence 
to  Waahlngton ;  another  to  Perryvillr,  and  thence  by  water  to  Annapolis,  and  thence  to  Washington.  Mr.  Trlst  lelt 
that  night,  and  arrived  In  Washington  at  six  the  next  morning.  He  Immediately  had  an  Interview  with  General 
Scott,  who,  after  listening  to  him,  tuld  him  he  had  foreseen  the  trouble  that  was  coming,  and  In  October  prevlona, 
had  made  a  cnmmnnloitlon  to  PresldOnt  Bnchanan  predicting  trouble  at  the  South,  and  urging  strongly  the  gar- 
itsoniDg  of  all  tbe  Southern  forts  and  arsenals  with  forces  sufficient  to  hold  them,  bnt  that  his  adrloe  had  been  nn- 
becdedaadnothlBghad  been  dona,  and  he  foared  nothing  would  be  done;  that  he  was  powerless,  and  thatheftefvd  - 
tt  would  be  necessary  to  Inaugnnts  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Fblladelpbta.  He 'should,  howryer,  do  all  he  could  to  bring 
tmopi  to  Washington,  snfflcIeBt  to  maks  tt  seciire ;  bnt  he  had  no  tnfinenee  with  tbe  administration,  and  feared 
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resentaLive  of  true  Democracy  in  America,  known  in  this  generatioa  His 
death  occasioned  tlie  most  profound  grief  throughout  the  Republic,  and  sor- 

the  worst  consequences.  Thus  matters  stood  on  Mr.  Trfst*s  tIsU  to  Washington,  and  thas  thej  stood  for  toot 
time  aft4;rw:ir(l.  .V  fuw  dnys  subsequently,  a  gentleman  from  Baltimore  came  out  to  Bscic  Eiver  Uri'l^n 
the  ruilrund,  about  five  miles  cast  of  the  city,  and  told  tho  bridge-keeper  that  he  hod  cuin(>  to  ^v«  infunnukoi, 
vhich  had  cnnic  to  his  knowledge,  of  vital  importance  to  the  road,  which  he  wished  communicated  to  me.  TIk 
nature  of  this  communicarion  was,  that  a  party  was  then  organized  in  Baltimore  fur  burning  our  bhdsts  in  ciu 
Mr.  Lincoln  came  over  the  road,  or  in  case  we  attempted  to  carry  troops  for  the  defenao  of  Washington.  Ttiispirty 
had  combustible  materials  then  preitared  to  tako  out  and  pour  over  the  bridges ;  that  they  were  to  di&guiw  iban* 
selves  as  negroes,  and  bo  nt  the  bridge  just  before  the  train,  bringing  Mr.  Lincoln, arrivetL  TliebriiU.'ewutheata 
be  burned,  and  the  train  attacked,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  to  bo  put  out  of  the  way.  This  man  appeared  lo  be  a  gentle- 
man, and  In  earnest,  and  honest  iu  what  he  said ;  but  he  would  not  give  his  name,  nor  allow  any  inqQiries  la  tc 
made  as  to  his  name  or  exact  abode,  as  he  said  his  life  would  be  in  peril  were  it  known  that  he  ha<l  pvea  tlis 
Information.  IIu  said  if  we  would  not  attempt  to  find  him  out,  ho  would  continue  to  fx>me  and  givt?  us  infora- 
ation.  He  came,  subsequently,  several  times,  and  gave  items  of  information  as  to  the  movements  of  th«  Cob- 
Bpirators,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  who  he  was.  Immediately  after  the  devi-I*ipmPDt  of  tboi 
fbcta,  I  went  to  Washington,  and  there  met  a  promlni'iit  and  reliable  man  from  Baltimore,  who  vis  ««H 
acquainted  with  Marshal  Kane,  then  the  chief  of  police.  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  wbrther  bo  vasioralisd 
reliable,  and  made  particular  inquiries  upon  both  these  points.  I  was  assured  that  ho  was  perfectly  reliabk, 
whereupon  I  made  known  some  few  of  the  reports  that  had  uomo  to  my  knowU-dga  ia  reference  to  the  de»%u 
to  bum  the  bridges,  and  requeste<l  that  they  should  be  laid  before  Marshal  Kane,  with  a  request  that  he  ^bornH 
detail  a  police  force  to  make  the  necessary  investigation.  M:irsh<il  Kano  was  seen,  and  it  was  sagaestfd  to  hia 
that  there  were  reports  of  a  conspiracy  to  burn  the  bridges  and  cut  off  W.isUington,  and  his  advice  wisas»tij,u 
to  tho  best  way  of  ferreting  out  the  Conspirators.  lie  scouted  the  idea  that  there  was  any  auch  thinsj  oa  foot, 
Baid  he  hofl  thoroughly  investigated  the  whole  matter,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  funndolioo  for  sack 
rumors.  Kane's  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  satisfied  mo  that  ho  was  not  reliable.  I  then  detemilofd  te 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  himu  but  tolnvesti'^'ato  the  matter  in  my  own  way,  and  at  once  sent  for  a  ceWbntit 
detective,  Allan  Piukerton,  who  resided  in  tho  West,  and  whom  I  had  before  employed  in  ad  imp<»rtaDttriatlH. 
Ue  was  a  man  of  grc-al  skill  and  resources.  I  furnished  him  with  a  few  hints  only,  and  at  once  st-t  him  uDtte 
track,  with  eight  assistants.  There  were  then  drilling  on  tho  line  of  the  railroad,  some  three  military  mpaia. 
tlons,  professedly  fur  homo  defense,  pretending  to  be  Union,  and,  in  one  or  two  instancea,  ie:iilff1ii^  ttttir 
services  to  the  railroad  in  c;i46  of  trouble.  Their  propositions  were  duly  consideivd,  but  tho  defcns*  of  tkt 
road  was  never  intrusted  to  them.  The  first  thing  done  by  l*inkerton  was  to  enlist  a  volunteer  in  each  of  tfc« 
military  companies.  They  pretended  to  come  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  and  did  not  ap|K'ar  (o  be  wuti^ 
In  sym[>athy  fur  the  South.  They  were  furniehed  with  uniforms  at  the  expense  of  the  ruud.  and  drilled  as  oftn 
fts  their  associates  in  arms;  became  Initiated  into  all  fhe  secrets  of  the  organization,  and  rep<irtetl  every  day  or 
two  to  their  chief,  who  immediately  reported  to  me  the  deigns  and  plans  of  the  companies.  One  of  ikm 
orgauiz:itions  was  loyal,  but  the  other  two  were  disloyal  and  fully  In  the  plot  to  deatror  the  bridgfs  ami  tnsdi 
to  Washington,  to  help  wrest  It  from  the  hands  of  the  legally  constituted  authorities^  Every  nook  and  onrEffoi 
the  road  and  its  vicinity  was  explored  by  the  chief  and  bis  detectives,  and  the  secret  working  uf  £reesM<*i)  iq4 
treason  made  bare,  and  brought  to  light.  Societies  were  formed  In  Baltimore,  and  various  mo«Ies,  known  toaai 
practiced  only  by  detectives,  were  resorted  to  to  wintfac  confidence  of  tho  Conspirators  and  potin^i  thclrawrrti 
The  plan  worked  to  a  charm,  and  the  midnight  plottliigs  and  the  dally  consultations  of  the  Conspirators  wtK 
treasured  upas  n  guide  to  our  future  plans  for  thwarting  them.  It  turned  out  that  all  that  had  1  evn  c^imsnBi- 
cated  by  Miss  Dixand  the  gentleman  from  Baltimore,  rested  upon  a  foundatiun  of  fact,  and  that  the  half  bad  aol 
been  told.  It  was  made  as  certain  by  these  investigational,  as  stn>ng  circumstantial,  and  positive  evidtBoe  emi 
make  it,  that  there  was  a  plot  to  burn  the  bridges  and  destroy  the  rood,  and  murder  Mr.  Lincoln  uu  bis  vijti 
Washington,  if  it  turned  out  that  he  went  there  before  troops  were  called.  If  troops  were  first  <alle<l  tbea  lie 
bridges  were  to  be  burned,  and  Washington  cut  off  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  South.  I  at  »nce  orpSBiirf 
ftnd  armed  a  force  of  about  two  hundred  men,  whom  I  distributed  along  the  line,  between  tho  Susqufhaaoaaei 
Baltimore,  princiiially  at  the  briilges.  These  men  were  drilled  regularly  by  drill-masters,  an<l  went  appareetlT 
employed  in  whitewashing  the  bridges,  putting  on  some  six  or  seven  coats  of  wash,  saturated  wiih  salt  ttd 
alum,  to  make  the  outside  of  the  bridges  as  nearly  flro-proof  us  possible.  This  whitewashing,  bo  extenaw  !■ 
Its  application,  became  tho  nine  days'  wonder  of  the  neighborhood.  Thus  the  bridges  were  strongly  cran^ 
and  a  train  was  arranged  so  as  to  concentrate  all  the  forces  at  one  point  in  case  of  trouble.  The  prosramiDerf 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  changed,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  should  go  to  ILirrfsburg  from  Philaitclpbia,  and  tbnc* 
over  the  Northern  Central  road  by  way  of  Baltimore,  and  thence  to  Washington.  We  were  then  infurmtd  ^ 
our  detective,  that  the  attention  of  the  Conspirators  was  turned  from  our  road  to  the  Northern  Central,  mi  thtt 
they  would  there  await  the  coming  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  This  statement  was  couflrmed  by  our  Baitlmoru  feiiU«Bia. 
who  came  out  again,  and  said  that  their  designs  ui>on  our  road  were  postponed  for  tho  present,  and  until  t«  or 
ried  troops,  would  not  be  renewed.  Mr.  Lincoln  waa  to  be  waylaid  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Opntnl  iw4 
and  prevented  from  reaching  Washington,  or  his  life  was  to  fall  a  Aacriftce  to  the  attempt  Thus  matters  Mrf 
on  the  afternoon  of  his  aiTlval  in  Philadelphia.  I  felt  U  my  duty  to  communicate  to  him  the  fStcts  that  hail  torn 
to  my  knowledge,  and  urge  his  going  to  Washington  privately  that  night  lu  our  sleeping-car.  insteail  of  poblfcJf 
two  days  after,  as  was  proposed.  I  went  to  a  hotel  In  Philadelphia,  where  I  met  the  detective,  PiDkeftna.  »*• 
was  registered  under  an  assumed  name,  and  arranged  with  him  to  bring  Mr.  Judd,  Mr.  Lincoln's  intimate  fl^w, 
to  his  room,  in  season  to  arrange  for  the  journey  to  Washington  that  night  One  of  our  sub-detrttive*  mnJ* 
three  efforts  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Judd  while  passing  through  the  streets  in  the  procession,  ami  was  tkr« 
times  arrested  and  carried  out  of  the  crowd  by  the  police.  The  fourth  time  he  snceeeded.  and  bretrit 
Mr.    Judd  to   the  room  at  the  hiutol,  where  ho  met  tho  dctccHve-in-chlef  and  myself.     We  lost  iw  ti« 
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row  wherever  oivUizstioQ  prevailed.  The  manner  of  his  deatJi  sent  a  thrill 
of  horror  everywhere;  the  reboond  of  feeling  decreed  his  earthly  apotheosis. 
By  the  consent  of  the  common  conscience  and  judgment,  the  honored  and 
beloved  Emancipator  became  an  adored  Martyr;  and  Democrats  in  all  lands 
instantly  placed  him  by  the  side  of  Washington,  in  the  calendar  of  their 
saints  and  sages.  The  solemn  words  of  his  last  inaugural  address  were 
recalled  in  nearly  all  civilized  languages; '  and  forty  thousand  French  Demo- 

ia  making  known  to  Idol  the  facta  which  had  come  to  our  knowledge  in  referenoe  to  the  eompiney,  and  I 
moat  carnotly  adviied  that  lii.  Lincoln  ahonld  go  to  Waahington  prlratelj  that  night  in  onr  sleeping-car. 
Mr.  Jadd  fully  entered  into  the  plan,  and  aaid  he  vould  urge  Mr.  Lincoln  to  adopt  it  On  hla  and  Pinkerten'a 
oommunicattng  with  Mr.  Lincoln  after  the  aerrieea  of  the  eTenIng  were  over,  he  answered  tliat  he  had  engaged 
t*  go  to  Uorrisburg  and  apeak  the  next  daf,  and  he  would  not  break  hia  engagement,  even  In  the  bee  of  snch 
peril,  but  that  after  be  had  ftalflllad  tlie  engagement  be  woald  follow  snch  advice  as  we  might  give  him  in  refer- 
ence to  hia  Journey  to  Waahingtoo.  It  was  then  arranged  by  myself  and  Pinkerton  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  go  to 
narrisburg  the  next  day,  and  make  his  address,  after  which  he  was  apparently  to  retire  to  Governor  Curtin^s  bouse 
for  the  niffht,  bot  in  reality  to  go  to  a  point  about  two  miles  out  of  Harrisbtxrg,  on  the  Pennsylvania  milroad, 
where  an  extra  ear  and  engine  awaited  to  take  him  to  Phlladelphiik  At  the  time  of  his  retiring,  the  telegraph  lines 
east,  weat,  north  and  soath  ttom  Harrisbuig  were  eut,  ao  that  no  message  aa  to  his  morements  could  be  sent  off  In 
any  dlrectlno.  Mr.  LIneoln  could  not  probably  arrive  in  season  for  our  regular  train  that  left  at  11  p.  M.,  and  1  did  nd 
dare  to  send  him  by  an  extra,  for  tear  of  Its  being  found  out  or  suspected  that  he  was  on  the  roul,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  me  todevtoeaeiBaexeasefor  the  detention  of  the  train.  But  three  paraoBS  on  theroad  besides  myself 
knew  tho  plan.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Wm.  Steams,  1  aent  by  an  earlier  train  to  ssy  to  the  people  of  the  Washington 
branch  rood  that  I  had  an  Important  package  which  IwasgettlngreadyforthellF.M.  train;  that  it  was  necessary 
1  should  have  this  package  delivered  in  Washington  early  the  next  mornlug,  withoat  lUl ;  that  I  was  stralnhi^ 
tTcry  nerve  to  get  It  ready  by  11  o'clock,  but  In  cose  Idid  not  sncceod,!  should  delay  the  train  until  It  waa  ready, 
probably  not  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  I  wished,  aa  a  personal  (hvor,  that  the  Washington  train  ahonld  await 
the  coming  of  ours  ttom  Philadelphia,  before  leaving.  This  request  was  willingly  compiled  with  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  Washington  branch,  and  Mr.  Stearns,  whom  I  bod  aent  to  Baltimore,  so  Informed  me  by  telegraph  in 
cipher.  The  second  person  In  the  secret,  Mr.  H.  F.  Kenney,  1  sent  to  West  Fhlladelpbis,  in  company  with 
rinkerton,  in  a  carriage,  to  await  the  coming  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  gave  him  a  package  of  old  lallroad  reports,  done 
np  with  great  care,  with  a  great  seal  attached  to  it,  and  directed,  in  a  fair  ronnd-bai)d,  to  a  person  at  WiUard'a 
'  K.  J.  Allen'  (the  assumed  name  of  Pinkerton).  I  marked  it '  very  Important,  to  be  delivered  without  fkil  by 
U  o'clock  train,'  Imloralng  my  own  name  upon  the  package.  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  In  Weat  Philadelphia,  and 
w.-u  immediately  taki.-n  Into  the  carriage  with  Mr.  Kenney  and  Pinkerton,  and  driven  to  within  a  square  of  oar 
station,  where  ilr.  Kenney  Jumped  off  with  the  package  and  waited  till  he  saw  the  carriage  drive  np  to  the  door 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  detective  get  out  and  go  In.  He  then  cam*  np  and  gave  the  package  to  the  oondsctoi, 
who  waa  walling  at  the  door  to  receive  it,  in  company  with  a  police  officer.  Tickets  had  been  bought  beforehand 
for  Mr.  Lincoln  and  party  to  Washln^n,  Including  a  tier  of  berths  in  the  sleeping-ear.  He  posseil  between  t^ 
conductor  and  the  police  officer  at  the  door,  anil  neither  suspected  who  he  was.  The  conductor  remarked  aa  he 
passed, '  Well,  old  trllow.  It  is  lucky  for  yon  that  our  President  detained  the  train  to  send  a  package  by  it,  or  you 
would' have  been  left'  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  detective  being  safely  ensconced  in  the  sleeping-car,  and  my  pack- 
age aafely  In  the  hands  of  the  conductor,  the  train  atarted  for  Baltimore,  abunt  fifteen  minutes  behind  tlma. 
Our  man  number  three,  George  Steams,  atarted  on  the  train  to  go  tu  Baltimore,  and  hand  it  over,  with  its  eon- 
tenta,  to  man  number  one,  William  Stearns,  who  awaited  Its  arrival  la  Baltimore.  Before  the  train  reached 
Gray's  Ferry  bridge,  and  before  Mr.  Lincoln  hod  resigned  himself  to  alnmber,  the  conductor  came  to  Georga 
Steams,  and  accosting  him,  said;  'George,  1  thought  you  and  1  were  friends.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  Old  Abe 
waa  on  board?"  George,  thinking  the  conductor  had,  lo  some  way,  become  possessed  of  the  secret,  answered; 
*  John,  we  are  friends,  and,  as  you  have  found  it  out.  Old  Abe  is  on  board,  and  we  will  still  be  fk-iends,  and  ace 
him  safely  through.'  John  answered,  *  Yes,  If  It  costs  me  my  life,  he  shall  have  a  safe  passage,'  and  so  George 
stack  to  one  end  of  the  car,  and  the  conductor  to  the  other  every  moment  that  his  duties  to  the  other  passeugsra 
would  atlmlt  of  it  And  Mr.  Lincoln  did  arri  ve  safely.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  conductor  was  mistaken 
lo  hia  man.  A  man  strongly  resembling  Mr.  Lincoln  had  come  down  to  the  train  about  half  an  hour  before  It 
left,  and  bought  a  ticket  to  Washington,  with  a  ticket  for  the  sleeping-car.  The  conductor  had  seen  him,  and 
concluded  he  was  the  veritable  ■  Old  Abe.'  George  delivered  the  sleeping-car  and  train  over  to  William,  In 
Baltimore,  and  William,  as  had  been  previnasly  arranged,  took'  his  pbce  at  the  back  and  rode  to  Washington,  where 
be  arrived  en  the  rear  of  the  sleeping-car,  at  about  six  a.  h.  on  time,  and  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  In  the  hands  of  a  friend, 
aafbly  dellvercdjit  Willard'a,  when  he  secretly  ejaculated,  'God  be  pralsedl'  He  also  saw  my  package  of  railroad 
reports  marked  '  highly  important,'  safely  delivered  into  the  hands  for  which  it-was  intended.  This  being  done, 
he  performni  his  morning  ablutions  In  peace  and  quiet,  and  enjoyed  with  unusual  test  a  breakfast  at  Wlllard'a. 
At  eight  o'clock,  the  time  ageeed  apon,  the  telegraph  wires  were  Joined,  and  the  first  message  flashed  across  the 
.  linewa^  'Tour  package  has  arrived  aafely,  and  been  delivered.— Willuh.'  Then  there  went  up  from  the 
writer  of  tbisa  shout  of  Joy,  and  a  devout  thanksgiving  to  Him  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,  and  the  few  In  the 
aecret  Joined  In  a  heartfelt  amen.  Thus  began  and  ended  a  chapter  In  the  history  of  the  Bebellloa  that  has  never 
been  before  written,  but  aboat  wfalch  there  have  been  many  hints  entitled  a  Scotch  cap  and  riding  cloak,  Ac, 
neither  of  which  had  any  foandation  in  truth.  Mr.  Lincoln  waa  safely  inaugurated,  after  which  I  discharged  onr 
dateotlve  fore*,  and  aiao  the  saml-miUtary  whitswashers,  and  all  was  quiet  and  serene  agala  oa  the  railroad." 

■The  A4Mat£«aBdAr(f,als*dlngKngllshJonrt>al,saidoflt:  ■*  It  is  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  the  «>rt 
•T*r  pronauocad  by  any  Pnaldant  of  the  United  States,  fH>m  the  firat  day  until  now.    Iia  Alpha  and  Its  Omega 
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crata  testified  their  appreciatioa  of  his  character  and  services,  and  "th«r 
desire  to  express  their  sympathy  for  the  American  Union,  in  the  person  of 


MRDAI.  FBOX  THB  nXXdl  PBHOORAIS. 

one  of  its  most  illustrious  and  purest  representatives,"  by  causing  a  magnifi- 
cent gold  medal  to  be  struck  and  presented  to  the  President's  widow.' 

Is  Almighty  Oody  the  God  of  Jostice  and  tlie  Father  of  Hordes,  who  to  working  oat  th€  {rarpose  of  Us  Jan, 
It  Is  lovested  with  a  dignity  sod  pathos  which  lift  it  high  above  every  thing  of  the  kind,  vhnhn-  In  Um  OX 
World  or  the  New.  The  whole  thtng  pats  us  in  miod  of  the  best  men  of  the  En^lsh  CMninonwvftlih ;  there  Is, 
to  fhct,  much  of  the  old  prophet  in  it.** 

>  The  writer  Is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Hobort  Lincoln,  son  of  the  President,  for  a  pbotopreph  of  the 
medal,  of  which  the  engraving  here  given  is  a  copy.  In  oatline,  about  one-third  less  in  size  than  the  cpri^ul, 
which  is  about  fonr  inches  In  diameter.  On  one  side,  In  relief,  is  a  profllc  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  sammnded  by  tte 
words,  in  French :  **  Dedicatkd  bt  tiie  Fbxnch  Dkhocbact.  Twice  elxctkd  Pebsidknt  op  tii«  UsmtD  Stat«." 
Oo  the  reverse  is  an  altar,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  also  in  French;  **' Ldtcolk,  nonssr  may,  jtsounnxD 
Slatvsv,  kb-bstablisiird  tub  Umiok,  akd  savxd  thb  Rspoylic,  wrtuocrT  tviumo  tub  Statvs  op  Lissbtt.  IIk 
WAS  ASSABSiNATKD  TUB  14tu  OP  ApRiL,  1S65l**  Below  all  are  the  words,  "Ltbbktt,  EQcfALrrv,  FBATEunr." 
On  one  side  of  the  altar  stands  wingod  Victory,  with  her  right  hand  resting  upon  a  swonL,  and  hrr  left  hoMln^s 
civic  wreath.  On  the  other  side  stand  two  emancipated  slaves — the  younger,  a  lad,  offering  a  palm-braseh.  u4 
the  elder  pointing  him  to  the  American  eagle,  bearing  the  shield,  the  ollve-hrancb.  Mid  the  lightning,  vftk  thi 
motto  of  the  Union.  The  elder  freedman  holds  the  musket  of  the  mlHtla-man,  to  wbt^  their  diize&Alp 
entitles  them.  Near  them  are  emblems  of  industry  and  progress  Back  of  Victury  are  seen  an  anchor,  merdiu- 
dize,  and  ships,  emblematical  of  eommeroc.  Over  the  Altar  Is  a  triangle,  emblematic  of  trinity— the  trinitr  «f 
man's  Inalienable  Hghts—LiBBRTT,  EgtrAurr,  axd  FKAmurmr. 

The  Ainds  for  the  medal  were  ubtiUned  by  very  small  subscriptions,  to  which  forty  thonsand  French  dtism 
subscribed.  The  French  Government  tried  to  prevent  this,  bat  fiilled.  llie  medal  was  stmek,  and  sent  to  Hn 
Linooln,  with  the  following  letter,  signed  by  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge:— 

*^  Pabuj,  es  la  Ociofrre,  lS«t 
Mahamb: — 

**■  Nous  sommcs  charges  de  vons  oflTrir  la  m^aillo  qu*ont  fait  frappcr,  en  Thonneur  du  grand  bonniHe  ha—f 

dent  vons  iiortez  lu  nom,  plus  de  40,000  citoyens  Francis,  dusircux  dc  manifester  leurs  5ynii>athie8  jmur  ITom* 
Ainfiricalrfc,  dans  la  pers-mne  de  I'lin  de  ses  plus  iUustres  et  dc  ses  plus  purs  reprfeentants. 

"S!  la  France  pos86dait  lea  libertfia  dont  jouit  rAra6rique  r^publicaine,  ce  n'cst  pas  par  milljerSjUMUptf 
millions,  que  so  semlent  eompt^s  avec  nous  Ics  admlrateurs  de  Lincoln,  et  les  [lartisans  des  opinions  saxqselW 
il  voni  SI  vie,  et  que  Ki  mort  a  consacr£os. 

*■  VeulIIez  agr6er,  Madame,  Thommage  de  notre  profond  respoct. 

"Les  menibres  du  Comit6:  Kiit-nno  Arago,  Ch.  L.  Chassln.  L.  Grt-ppo,  lAnrcni 
PIchat.  Eiig.  Despf.is,  L.  Kncip,  0.  Thomas  Albert,  J,  MIchelet,  Jale*  Binii, 
T.  Delord.  V.  Chauffour,  E.  Littr6,  V.  Schcelcher,  V.  Joigneaux,  Y"  HsaeiB, 
Edgar  Quinet,  Louts  Clanc,  Eugfine  Pelletan,  Victor  Hugo." 
« 

TRANSLATION. 

"  Papos,  October  15.  ISSd. 
•*Mai>am:— 

"  Wo  have  been  charsred  with  the  duty  of  presenting  to  you  the  medal  In  honor  of  the  great  and  honest  nua 
whoso  name  you  bear,  and  which  40,000  French  citizens  have  caused  to  be  struck,  with  a  desire  to  exprrt*  Ibeir 
syrapatby  for  the  American  Union,  in  the  person  of  one  of  Its  most  Illustrious  and  purest  representntiTca 
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The  night  of  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  horrors  in  the 
National  Capital  According  to  a  proclamation  by  his  successor  (Andrew 
Johnson),  there  was  "evidence  in  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice,"  that 
there  had  been  a  conspiracy  formed  by  "  Jefferson  Davis,  Jacob  Thompson, 
Clement  C.  Clay,  Beverly  Tuckei",  George  N.  Saunders,  William  C.  Cleary, 
and  other  rebels  and  traitora  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  har- 
bored ill  Canada,"  to  assassinate  the  President,  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Seward ; '  and  circumstances  seemed  to  warrant  the  charge  that  they 
bad  intended  the  same  fate  for  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  General  Grant, 
and  several  leading  Republicans,  their  object  evidently  being  to  put  out  of 
the  way  men  in  high  places,  opposed  to  the  Conspirators,  who,  on  the  death  . 
of  the  President,  might  administer  the  Government,  hoping  thereby  to  pro- 
duce anarchy,  which,  in  some  way,  might  lead  to  the  accession  to  power  of 
the  leaders  of  the  i-ebellion.  Accordingly,  on  the  night,  and  at  the  same 
hour,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  murdered,  a  man  named  Lewis  Payne  Powell, 
of  Florida,  who  had  been  a  Confederate  soldier,  attempted  to  slay  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, the  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  seriously  ill  at  his  house,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  thrown  from  his  carriage  a  few  days  before.  Powell,  or 
"  Payne,"  as  his  associates  called  him,  went  to  the  Secretai^'s  house  with 
the  pretense  that  he  was  a  messenger  of  the  Minister's  physician.  When 
the  porter  refused  him  admittance,  he  rushed  by  him  and  up  two  flights 
of  stairs  to  Mr.  Award's .  chfunber,  at  the  door  of  which  he  was  met 
and  resisted  by  the  Secretary's  son,  Frederick  William.  Payne  struck  the 
younger  Seward  to  the  floor  with  the  handle  of  his  pistol,  fracturing  his 
skull  and  makhig  him  insensible.  The  Secretary's  daughter  was  attracted 
to  the  room-door  by  the  noise,  when  Payne  rushed  by  her,  sprang  like  a 
furious  tiger  upon  the  bed,  and  inflicted  three  severe  wounds  upon  the  neck 
and  face  of  Mr.  Seward,  with  a  dagger,  when  an  invalid  soldier,  named  Rob- 
inson, who  was  in  attendance  as  nurse,  seized  the  assassin  from  behind.  The 
feeble  resistance  offered  by  the  Secretary  barely  saved  his  life.  While  Payne 
was  struggling  with  Robinson,  Miss  Seward  shouted  "Murder!"  from  the 
open  window,  and  the  porter  ran  into  the  street,  crying  for  help.  Payne, 
pwceiving  his  peril,  did  not  stop  to  finish  his  murderous  work;  but,  with  a 
gi-eat  cffoit,  he  escaped  from  Robinson,  rushed  down  the  stairs  to  the  street, 
mounted  a  horse  that  he  had  in  readiness,  and  fled  into  the  open  country 
beyond  the  Anacosta,  in  search  of  Booth,  the  principal  executor  of  the  assas- 
sination plot 

At  the  time  of  the  murder,  the  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Stanton)  was  ab- 
sent from  his  own  house.  He  had  left  Mr.  Seward  half  an  hour  before  the 
attack  upon  him.  He  was  now  called  to  action.  Measures  were  immedi- 
ately adopted  for  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  the  assassin,  then  unknown. 

"If  Frenee  poweued  the  liberty  cnjuycd  by  republicsn  America,  we  wonld  namher  with  ns  not  merely 
tbouaada,  but  mllllaas  of  the  admirers  of  LIdcoIo,  and  uf  the  parttsana  of  tboae  oplnlont  to  which  he  deroted 
U*  life,  and  which  are  eonaecrated  by  his  drath. 

"Pleaae  ti>  aooept.  Madam,  the  homage  of  oar  profoond  reapcet. 

"The  members  of  the  Committee.* 

I  See  President  Johnson's  Proclamation,  Hay  2, 1S6S.  In  that  proelamatton,  signed  by.him  and  by  W.  Banter, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  a  reward  of  one  buodnKl  thousand  dollars  was  offered  for  the  arrest  of  J  efferson  Daris ; 
tweo^-ttve  thousand  dollars  apiece  for  the  arrest  of  Jacob  Thompaon,  C.  C.  Clay,  Qeorge  N.  Sannders,  and  Bev- 
erly Tncker ;  and  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  aireat  of  WUIiam  C  Cleary,  laU  clerk  of  C,  C.  Clay. 
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Suspicion  pointed  toward  Booth  as  the  murderer  of  the  President.  Cavalry 
and  a  heavy  police  force  speedily  shot  out  from  the  capital  in  radiating  lines, 
in  ■search  of  the  offenders,  but  without  success,  when,  at  the  end  of  three 
days,  Colonel  Lafayette  C.  Baker,  the  Chief  Detective  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  secret  service  from  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle,  returned  to  Washington,  and  skillfully  formed  a  plan  for  the  service 
of  justice  in  the  matter.  Men  were  designated  as  the  accomplices  of  Booth, 
now  known  to  have  been  the  assassin  of  the  President,  and  cavalry  and  police 

were  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.      Booth  was  overtaken  in  Vi^ 
i^    '     §''''''»  below  Fredericksburg,  concealed  in  a  barn.*     He  refused 

to  surrender.  The  barn  was  fired,  and  the  assas.sin  was  shot 
by  a  sergeant  named  Boston  Corbett.  Payne,  who  had  attempted  te 
kill  Mr.  Seward,  was  soon  arrested,  with  other  accomplices  of  Booth,  and 
some  of  them,  with  a  woman  named  Surratt,  whose  house,  in  Washington 
City,  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  Booth  and  his  aecom- 
,  plices,  were    tried,  by  a   military  commission,  for   murder,  and 

hung.'  Others  were  imprisoned.' 
ThePi-esident's  body  was  taken  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  embalmed; 
and  in  the  "East  Room"*  of  that  mansion,  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  19th  of  April.  Then  the  body  was  taken,  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, by  way  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  City,  and  Albany,  and 
thence  westward,  to  his  pi-ivate  home,  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  buried. 
It  everywhere  received  tokens  of  the  people's  love  and  grief.  Funeral  honon 
were  displayed  in  many  cities  of  the  land,  and  the  nation  was  really  in 
mourning  and  tears.  But  the  Republic  survived  the  shock  which  might 
have  toppled  down,  in  other  lands,  an  empire  or  a  dynasty.  By  a  seeming 
oversight  in  the  managers  of  the  assassin  scheme,  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice- 
President,  w.as  not  included  in  their  list  of  victims.  He,  who  must  legally 
succeed  the  dead  President,  seems  not  to  have  been  put  in  jeopardy  by  the 
Conspirators;  and  six  hours  after  Mr.  Lincoln  expired,  Chief-Justice  Chase  ad- 
ministered to  him  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  Republic.  Thongbt- 
ful  people,  who  regarded  private  virtue  as  the  basis  of  public  integrity,  and 
who  sadly  remembered  the  conduct  of  the  Vice-President  only  a  few  weeks 
before,  which  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  right-minded  citizens,  were  filled 
with  gloomy  forebodings  concerning  the  future  of  the  Republic — for  the 
most  profound  wisdom  and  exalted  virtue  in  the  Chief  Magistrate  were 
needed  at  that  critical  time.  He  took  the  chair  of  Washington,  assumed 
the  reins  of  Government  as  Chief  Magistrate,  and  invited  the  members  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet  to  retain  their  offices  under  his  administration.' 

With  the  surrender  of  Lee,  the  war  was  virtually  ended.     Although  he 

*  The  persons  hung  were  David  E.  HerroUl,  George  A.  Atzcrott,  Lewis  Payne  Powell,  and  Mary  E.  SumU. 
Michael  O'Lati^tilin.  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  and  Samnel  Arnold  were  sentenced  to  itnprisoDmeDt  at  hard  labor,  fur 
life.     Edward  Spangler  waa  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  six  years. 

'  See  page  425,  volume  I. 

'  At  that  lime  they  consisted  of  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State;  Hugh  McCnlloch,  Secretary^ 
the  Treasury ;  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War ;  Gideon  Wcllej,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  John  P.  dsbff. 
Secretary  of  tbe  Interior;  James  Speed,  Attorney -General;  and  William  Denaison,  Postmaster-G^nenL  Ur. 
Chase,  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  been  elevated  to  the  seat  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Unilrf 
States,  on  the  death  of  ijuilge  Taney.  Mr.  Stanton  had  succeeded  Mr.  Cameron  In  the  War  Department.  «rly 
In  1S62;  and  President  Lincoln,  satisfied  that  the  public  (rood  required  the  removal  of  MontffiMnery  Blair,  ll» 
Postiiiasler-Generiil.  asked  him  to  resign.  The  requi-st  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Dennison  was  put  in  huplsca 
Caleb  Smith  had  died,  and  Mr.  Usher  had  taiten  his  place. 
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was  gen«ral-iii-chief,  he  inoladed  in  the  capitulation  only  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia.  That  of  John6ton,  in  North  Carolina,  and  smaller  bodies 
elsewhere,  were  yet  in  arms ;  but  in  the  space  of  about  a  month  after  Lee's 
surrender,  the  last  gun  of  the  Rebellion  was  fired. 

Let  us  see  what  these  hostile  forces  were  about 

We  left  Sherman's  army  around  Goldsboro',  resting  and  refitting  for  a 
further  prosecution  of  the  campaign.'  Sherman  intended  to  push  northward, 
feign  an  attack  on  Raleigh,  and  make  a  lodgment  at  Burkesville,  at  the 
junction  of  the  South  Side  and  Danville  railways,  between  the  armies  of 
Lee  and  Johnston.  The  auspicious  events  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Appomattox, 
recorded  in  this  chapter,  made  that  movement  unnecessary ;  and  when,  on 
the  6th  of  April,  Sherman  was  informed  of  the  victory  at  the  Five  Forks, 
and  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  he  put  his  whole  army  in 
motion  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  moved  on  Johnston,  who  was  yet  at 
Smithfield,  on  the  Neuse,  with  full  thirty  thousand  men. 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  April*  that  Sherman's  army  moved,  starting  at 
daybreak.  Slocum's  column  marched  along  the  two  most  direct 
roads  to  Smithfield.  Howard's  moved  more  to  the  right,  feign- 
ing the  Weldon  road ;  and  Terry  and  Kilpntrick  pushed  up  the  west  side 
of  the  Neuse,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  rear  of  Johnston's  army  be- 
tween Smithfield  and  Raleigh,  if  h0  should  retreat.  Johnston  knew  that  resist- 
ance would  be  in  vain,  and  did  retreat  through  Raleigh,  and  along  the  lines 
of  the  railway  westward,  toward  Greensboro'.  Jefierson  Davis  and  his 
"  cabinet "  were  then  at  Danville,  where  they  had  been  playing  "  Govern- 
ment "  for  four  or  five  days,  making  that  village  the  new  "  capital  of  the 
Confederacy  "'  But  on  that  day,  they  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Lee,  and 
fled,  by  railway  to  Greensl)oro',  with  anxious  thoughts  for  the  safety  of  them- 
selves and  the  treasures  which  they  had  carried  off  from  Richmond.  They  had 
proposed  to  Johnston  a  plan  for  that  salvation,  which  that  leader  spumed. 
They  proposed  that  he  should  disperse  his  army,  excepting  two  or  three  bat- 
teries of  artillery,  the  cavalry,  and  as  many  infantry  as  he  conld  mount,  vrith 
which  he  should  form  a  guard  for  the  "Government,"  and  strike  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  beyond,  with  Mexico  as  their  final  objective. 

Johnston,  deprecating  the  bad  example  of  Lee,  in  continuing  what  be 
knew  to  be  a  hopeless  war,  and  governed  by  the  nicest  sense  of  honor, 

>  See  jKLge  SOS. 

*  At  DunTllle,  on  the  6II1  of  April,  Davit  tuned  a  ProelnmsUoii.  After  menUontn(  the  cnuaes  which  eom. 
pelled  the  ubondonroent  of  KIchmoDil,  he  aUd :  "  We  have  now  entered  upon  •  new  pba«e  of  the  Mruggle.  Be- 
lieved from  the  neceMlty  of  goording  particular  points  our  «rin.«  will  be  free  to  move  from  point  to  point,  to 
strike  the  enemy  in  detail,  far  from  hia  base.  Let  us  but  will  It,  and  we  are  ft'ee.  Animated  by  that  confidenc* 
in  spLit  and  fortitude,  which  never  yet  failed  m>',  I  announce  to  you,  fellow-countrymen,  that  it  is  my  piirpoM 
to  maintain  your  cause  with  my  whole  heart  and  soal ;  that  I  will  never  consent  to  abandon  to  the  enemy  on« 
foot  of  the  eoll  of  any  one  of  the  States  of  the  Confed'-rncy."  He  declared  his  pnri>o}e  to  defend  Virginia,  and  that  no 
peace  should  "ever  be  made  with  the  Inrnmona  invaders  of  her  territory."  Hesdded:  "If,  by  the  sireesof  nnm- 
bers,  we  thould  ever  be  compelled  to  a  temporary  withdrawal  from  her  limits,  or  thoae  of  any  other  border  State, 
again  and  agnin  will  we  return,  until  the  baffle<l  and  exhausted  enemy  shall  abandon,  in  despair,  hU  endless  and 
Imposalblo  toak,  of  making  slaves  of  a  people  resolved  to  be  f^e." 

It  Is  worthy  of  note,  that,  while  the  Chief  of  the  Confederacy  was  that  Indulging  in  boastful  lancoage  to  de- 
ceive the  people,  b«  waa  ready  to  desert  the  cause,  when  necessity  should  compel  talm  to  do  so,  for  the  presem- 
tionof  himself.  Oneof  I>avls'stUffafflccrs,wbowentwltbthe'*Oovernment''  In  Its  flight,  speaking  of  Davls't 
proclamation,  eaid.it  was  '  to  reaasure  iita  pnbllo,  and  to  persuade  them  that  It  was  for  the  special  accommodation  of 
Lee's  new  taetl<-s— Held  tactics  as  opposed  to  Intrenched  jSosltlons— that  Kicbmond  was  abandoned.  The  proclama- 
tion was  very  spirited,  and  breathed  drllance  to  the  last"— iTletory  0/  th*  Lot  Day  and  Final  FiM  <^  th» 
BOnlUoft,  by  a  Rebel  SUIT  Officer  (Llealenant  C.  E.  L.  StaartX 
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jastioe,  and  humanity,  had  the  moral  courage  to  do  his  duty  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  He  not  only  refused  to  fight  any  more  in  t 
hopeless  cause,  but  indignantly  spumed  the  base  proposition  to  desert  his 
army,  leave  the  soldiers  far  away,  from  their  homes,  and  unprovided  for, 
and  subject  the  people  in  the  region  where  the  army  would  be  dispented, 
to  the  sore  evils  of  plunder  which  lawless  bands  of  starving  men  woald 
engage  in.  He  did  more.  He  stated  frankly  to  the  people  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  included  within  his  military  depart- 
ment, that  "  war  could  not  be  longer  continued  by  them,  except  as  robbers," 
and  that  he  should  take  measures  to  stop  it,  save  both  the  army  and  the 
people  from  further  evil,  as  far  as  possible,  and  "  to  avoid  the  crime  of 
waging  a  hopeless  war." ' 

When  Sherman  arrived*  at  Smithfield, -he  found  the  bridges  that  had 
spanned  the  Neuse  destroyed,  and  his  antagonist  in  full  retreat 

*  ^Ims."'  thi^ugh  Raleigh,  toward  Hillsboro\  There  he  heard  of  the  sxa- 
render  of  Lee.  He  at  once  dropped  his  trains,  and  pushed  on  after 
Johnston  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  heavy  rain,  taking  formal  possesion  of 
deserted  Raleigh  on  his  way.'  His  right  wing  was  directed  to  follow  the 
line  of  retreat,  while  his  left  should  take  a  more  southerly  route  by  Pittsboro' 
and  Asbeboro',  with  the  expectation  that  Johnston  would  follow  the  line  of 
the  railroad  southwestward,  from  Greensboro'  to  Salisbury. 

The  Nationals  were  pressing  on-  in  pursuit  with  great  vigor,  when  Sherman 
received  a  note  *  from  Johnston,  inquiring  whether,  "  in  order  to 
''  stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  and  devastation  of  property," 

he  was  "  willing  to  make  a  temporary  suspension  of  active  operations, 
and  to  communicate  to  General  Grant  the  request  that  he  w^ould  take 
like  action  in  regard  to  other  armies,  the  object  being  to  permit  the  civil  an- 
thorities  to  enter  into  the  needful  arrangements  to  terminate  the  existing 
war." '    Sherman  made  a  prompt  response  to  this  communication,  in  which 

>  The  "  iUhe\  SUff  Officer/'  Just  meBtloned,  ipeftking  of  a  peraonftl  Interrlew  between  DstIb,  JohastMi.  nd 
other  leaders,  on  a  bill  near  Greenaboro',  aaid:  "  Mr.  OaTia  felt  much  concerned,  and  nUier  showed  it  //<  dit- 
trutttd  'Jokfulon,  bat  relied  on  Breckinridge  to  foil  hiui  In  an  untimely  moyc.  Johnston  was  instracteii  t* 
fight.     He  did  not  approve  the  order,  and  diiputed,  not  only  tl»  witdom,  but  it*  petetr  over  Aie  aciioMt.' 

'  When  the  Commissioners,  appointed  by  Oorernor  Yaoee  (see  note  S,  below)  to  carry  a  meaaage  to  Qeacnl 
Sherman,  returned,  oa  they  approached  Kalei^h,  they  aaw  the  railway  station  In  flamea.  The  city  was  deserted 
by  the  Oorernor  and  State  officers,  and  by  nearly  all  of  the  Inhabltanta,  who  had  been  senred  away  by  Sbennaali 
approach.  The  Confederate  cavalry,  under  Wheeler,  wore  in  possession  of  the  dty.  These  had  plandered  sad 
fired  the  station  boose.  The  Comniissloncrsfoand  a  single  servantlu  the  Governor's  room  at  the  Sute•^oas^ 
who  had  been  iDlrusted  by  Vance  with  the  keys,  to  deliver  them.  Vanoe  had  also  left  with  the  Mayor,  W.  L 
Harrison,  authority  to  surrender  the  city  toShermau,  In  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  General,  besging  him  la  ex- 
tend the  favor  of  his  protection  to  the  citizens,  the  charitablelnstitutions,  and  the  precious  ducnmi-nis  and  <Hhrr 
property  In  the  State  Capitol.  President  Swain  alone  was  at  the  State-Htmse  when  tljo  Nntiunni  nfflcvrs  arrived 
to  hoist  the  Union  fl.ig  over  it.  Thoy  took  quiet  possession,  after  Mayor  Harrison  bod  formally  eurrcodered  the 
place.  No  doubt,  th>'  arrival  of  Swain  and  Graham  saved  the  city  of  Baleigh  and  the  State  archives  from  d<- 
atmctlon.  for  some  of  Wheeler's  cavalry  were  there,  breaking  open  and  plnndering  storea  on  FSsyetteville  SdmL 
Swain,  Joined  by  a  leading  citizen,  begged  them  to  desist,  the  former  telling  them  that  he  was  Jnat  from  Sbet- 
man,  who  had  promised  that.  If  no  reslatance  should  be  offered,  the  town  should  be  protected.  *'Damn  Sbmnsa, 
and  the  town,  too;  we  ojire  for  neltherr"  was  their  reply.  The  appearance  of  the  head  of  Kllpatriek's  coloma 
was  an  efficient  argnmenL  They  then  left  in  haste,  excepting  a  single  trooper,  who  watted  until  Kilpatrick't 
advance  was  wltbliTIs  hundred  yards  of  him,'  when  he  discharged  his  revolver  at  them,  aix  times  In  rapid  m- 
oeaalon.    He  then  turned  and  fled,  was  pursued,  caught,  and  hang  In  a  grove.  In  the  snbarbs  of  the  dty. 

*  The  Incipient  steps  In  the  direction  of  a  conference  to  bring  about  a  auapension  of  hoatltttlea,  had  bR> 
taken  by  ex-Governor  David  L  Swain,  one  of  the  best  and  most  distinguished  men  of  the  State,  who  had  h«a 
for  thirty  years  President  of  the  Uni  verslty  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  HllL  So  early  as  the  Sth  of  ApriL  «»« 
news  of  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg  had  caused  universal  gloom.  President  Swain  addrsaied 
•  note  to  ex-Gvvernor  WillUm  A.  Otaham  who  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate  *>  Congress,"  proposing  aciit* 
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he  declared  that  be  was  fully  empowered  to  arrange  with  Johnston  any  terms 
for  the  suspension  of  further  hostilities,  as  between  the  armies  they  respect- 
ively commanded,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  hold  a  conference.  He  said  he 
would  limit  the  advance  of  his  main  column,  the  next  day,  to  Morrisville,  a 
little  west  of  Raleigh,  and  the  cavalry  to  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,- 
with  the  expectation  that  Johnston  would  also  maintain  the  position  of 
his  forces  then  held,  until  each  had  notice  of  a  failure  to  agree.  He  further  said 
that,  as  a  basis  of  action,  lie  would  undertake  to  abide  by  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions made  by  Grant  and  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court-House,  and  would  ob- 
tain from  the  General-in-chief  an  order  to  suspend  the  movements  of  any 
troops,  from  the  direction  of  Virginia ;  also  that  'he  would  direct  General 
Stoneman  to  "suspend  any  devastation  or  destruction  conteinplated  by 
him." 

Sherman  halted  liis  army,  "but  did  not  receive  any  communication  from 
Johnston  until  the  16th,'  when  a  message   reached  Eilpatrick, 
from  Hampton,  saying  it  was  the  desire  of  his  chief  to  meet  the      *" 
Union  commander  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  day,  at  Durham's  Station^  about 
half  way  between  Raleigh  and  Hlllsboro'.    They  met  there  at  twelve  o'clock, 
when  Johnston  gave  Sherman  to  uadei-stand  that  he  regarded  the  Confed- 
e»ate  "  cause "  as  lost,  and  that  further  war  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate 
troops  was  folly.     He  admitted  that  Grant's  terms  conceded  to  Lee  were 
magnanimous,  and  all  that  he  could  ask,  but  he  wanted  some  general  con- 
cessions, he  said,  concerning  the  safety  of  his  followers,  from  harm  from  the 
outraged  Government ;  and  he  insisted  upon  conditions  of  general  pacifica- 
tion, involving  political  guarantees,  which  Sherman  had  no  authority  to 
agree  to.    They  separated  without  agreeing,  but  at  a  second  conference 
the  next  day,*  Sherman  consented  to  a  Memorandum  of  agree- 
ment, as  a  basis  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government.    If  '  ^"^  "■ 
it  had  been  carried  out,  it  would,  in  effect,  have  instantly  restored  to  all 
persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion,,  every  right  and  privilege, 
political  and  social,  which  they  had  enjoyed  before  they  rebelled,  without 
any  liability  to  punishment.     It  proposed,  practically,  an  utter  forgetfulness 
of  the  events  of  the  war,  and  made  it  a  hideous  farce,  with  the  features  of  a 

M  Um  part  of  tho  paople  of  Korth  Carolina,  independent  of  the  Oonfedente  "  OoTermmnt,"  looking  to  ■  termtii- 
atlon  of  the  war.  Oraham  agreed  with  Swaln.  and  aald.  In  a  letter  to  him  fn  replj-:— "  I  left  RIehmond  thor- 
ODghlfoonvIneed  that  (1)  Independence  fur  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  pcrfectlj  hopeless  ;  (9)  that  through 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Davis,  wo  eonld  expect  no  peace,  so  long  as  he  sfaoll  he  supplied  with  the  resources  of 
war;  and  that  (3)  It  was  the  duty  of  the  State  Ooremment  Immediately  to  more  for  the  purpose  of  etTeetlng  an 
adjustment  of  the  quarrel  with  the  Unlteil  States." 

These  two  gentlemen  held  a  consultation  with  Ooremor  Yanoe,  at  Knlelgh.*     The  result 
waa  their  appointment  as  commissioners,  to  carry  toGcnenU  Sherman  a  commanleatlon  ttom       '  April  i. 
tbe  Govenior,  prt>postnga  ceniferenee,  orto  treat  directly  fbr  a  snspcnslon  of  hostilities,  until 
the  Anther  action  of  the  State  (Its  legislature  was  about  to  mert)  should  he  ascertained  In  regard  to  the 
termination  of  the  war.    With  a*  flag  of  truce,  and  a  saft^gnard  fVom  General  Hardee,  at  Raleigh,  Messrs. 
Swaln  and  Oraham  proceeded  In  n  special  train,  on  the  12th,  ftir  Sherman^  head^qaartera.    Wade  Hampton, 
through  whose  lines  they  must  pass,  did  all  In  his  power  to  thwart  the  movement,  but  foiled.      The  commts. 
steners  reaobed  9hcrman*s  quarters,  where  they  passed  the  night  and  returned  with  a  fHendly  letter  to  the  Gov. 
•rnor.  This  led  the  \ny  to  the  proposition  made  by  Johnston.  For  fnil  particulars  of  this  mission,  and  of  events 
tn  North  Carolina  at  that  period,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  an  Interesting  volume,  entitled  Ttu  Ztut  Ninety  2>ay» 
tf  tkt  War  in.  North  CiuvUna,  by  Cornell*  Phillips  Spencer. 

Speaking  of  the  Interview  of  the  eemmlsslonen  with  General  Sherman,  Mrs.  Spencer  says,  without  oom- 
meat: — "  Uefsrenee  was  made  to  tho  burning  of  Colnmblx  The  General  remarked,  with  great  emphasis: — '  [ 
have  been  gmMly  misrepresented.  1  changed  my  headqnartera  eight  times,  dnring  that  night,  and  with  every 
geacral  «neer  under  my  command,  strained  every  nerve  tn  stop  the  flre.  I  deehre,  tn  the  presence  of  my  Gwl, 
that  Hampton  burned  Columbia,  and  that  he  alone  is  responsible  for  it* ' 
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dreadful  tragedy.'  That  memorandam,  drawn  np,  it  is  said,  by  Breckinridge, 
in  a  very  adroit  manner,  was  signed  by  the  commanding  generals,  in  dupli- 
cate, and  Sherman  immediately  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  his  Government,  by  the 
hands  of  Major  Hitchcock. 

In  his  anxiety  to  end  the  war  and  restore  the  Union,  Sherman,  with  ^ 
purest  motives,  and  most  earnest  desire  to  do  right,  made  a  grave  mistake. 
It  occurred  at  a  time  when  such  a  mistake  could  hardly  be  excused  by  the 
loyal  people.  The  "  Memorandum  "  arrived  at  Washington  when  the  ex- 
citement, occasioned  by  the  murder  of  the  President,  was  at  its  hei^t,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Government  felt  little  disposed  to  be  lenient,  or  even  mer- 
ciful, much  less  unnecessarily  magnanimous  toward  the  Conspirators  and 
their  abettors,  for,  with  Cicero,  they  felt  that  "  mercy  toward  traitors  is 
cruelty  to  the  State."  The  "Memorandum"  was  published,  and  created 
universal  indignation  and  alarm.  The  effect,  at  that  critical  moment,  might 
have  produced  calamitous  acts,  had  not  information  that  the  "Memorandam" 
had  been  rejected  by  the  new  President  and  his  Cabinet,  with  the  approval 
of  General  Grant,  went  out  with  it,  with  such  explicit  reasons  for  its  rejec- 
tion, given  by  Mr.  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  people  were 
assured  that  the  Government  was  not  disposed  to  yield  an  iota  of  the  fmits 
of  its  victory  over  Rebellion.' 

■  The  foUmrlng  <s  »  copy  of  the  Memorandoin  or  Buis  of  AgreeiiMnt : — 

*  1st  The  onnlending  armies  now  In  the  Held  to  nntntaln  the  iitatut  quo  notil  notW  Is  glren  br  the  cob- 
■uaullng  iKneml  of  any  one  to  bl*  opponent,  «nd  reiannable  time,  wj  Aaty-elgbt  hours,  tlloved. 

'  id.  The  Confederate  armies  now  In  cxistrnee  tu  be  ditbended  nnd  condaelcd  to  their  several  State  eafltals, 
there  to  deposit  their  arms  and  pnUle  property  In  the  State  Anenal.  and  each  officer  and  m&n  to  execute  aad 
flie  an  agreement  to  eeose  from  acts  of  war,  and  to  abide  the  action  of  both  State  and  Federal  aattaorlliM.  The 
nnmber  of  srma  and  mnnltlons  of  war  to  be  reported  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  at  Washington  Cite,  sabteet  t* 
tbe  fbtiire  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  In  ibe  mean  time  to  bis  used  solely  to  malntrin  piaes 
and  order  within  the  borders  of  the  States  rospectirelr. 

■■Sd.  The  recognition,  by  tbe  Executive  of  the  United  States,  of  the  serenl  State  Oovemmenta,  on  thetr 
ofBeers  and  legislators  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constltntion  of  the  United  States ;  and  where  enaftti- 
Ing  State  Oovemments  have  msalted  from  the  war,  the  legitimacy  of  all  shall  be  suhoiitted  to  tbe  Sopnoe 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

"4th.  Therr-cstabllshment  ofall  t'ederal  Coorta  In  the  several  fjtatcs,  with  powers,  as  deflnol  by  tbe  Cooati- 
totlon  and  the  lawa  of  Congress. 

**  Sth.  Tbo  people  and  tbe  inhaUtanta  of  all  States  to  bo  gnonnteed,  so  br  a*  the  ExecvUve  c«>,  tfcoir  palMtml 
rights  and  fhlncblse^  as  well  oa  their  rlgbta  of  person  and  property,  as  defined  by  tbe  ConsUtution  of  ibe  United 
6tate^  and  of  the  States  respeettvely. 

'  Sth.  Tbe  Execatlve  antbority  or  Ooremment  ef  tbe  United  States  not  to  dlstnrb  any  of  tbe  people  by  iissis 
•f  the  late  war,  so  long  as  they  live  In  peace  and  quiet,  and  abstain  from  acta  of  armed  bostiU^,  oad  obey  lbs 
laws  In  existence  at  the  place  of  their  residence 

**7tb.  In  general  terms  It  Is  announced  that  the  war  is  to  cease;  a  gtneral  amnesty,  00  &r  OS  the  Execstivcef 
the  United  States  can  command,  on  coDdltion  of  the  diabondment  of  the  Coofedent*  Armlet  the  dlsirlbtisn 
of  arms,  and  tbe  resomptlon  of  peacefnl  pursuits  by  officers  and  men  hitherto  composing  said  armies.*' 

Not  being  fully  empowered  by  our  respective  principals  to  fnlflll  these  terms,  we.  indivldnally  and  adkWty, 
pledge  oarselvcs  to  promptly  obtain  sntborlty,  and  will  endeavor  to  esrry  out  the  above  progrunmc. 

'  The  following  were  the  reasons:— 

"Ist  It  woaan  cxerdae  of  authority  not  vested  In  Oenersl  Sbeman,  sod.  on  its  fttee,  shows  that  bo«h  be  tad 
Johnston  knew  that  Oenersl  Sherman  had  no  authority  to  enter  Into  any  such  arroBgeiDentJL 

"2d.  It  was  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  rebel  Government. 

"Sd.  It  niulrrtook  to  re-establish  rebel  State  Oovemments  that  had  been  overthrown  at  tbe  laetiAee  of  masqr 
Ibonsand  loyal  lives,  and  Immenae  treasure;  and  placed  arms  and  munitions  of  war  liMbe  binds  cf  nM*  st 
their  respective  capitals,  which  might  be  used  so  soon  sa  the  armies  of  tbe  Uattsd  Slate*  were  c 
used  to  conquer  and  snbdne  loysl  States, 

"ith.  By  the  resturstioa  of  rebel  authority,  In  their  respective  States,  they  would  be  enabled  to  r 
Slavery. 

"Sth.  It  might  (Umish  a  ground  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  redeial  Oovammeat,  to  pay  the  rabel 
debt,  sod  certainly  aubJrcU  loyal  dtlzens  of  rebel  States  to  debts  eontraotad  br  ivbela  la  tba  nna*  «f  fts 
State. 

"Sth.  It  pnU  In  dlspnu  the  existence  of  loyal  SUto  Oovaminent«,aad  tbaBawStstaaT  W«t  VkCMi,< 
bad  been  recognized  by  every  department  of  the  United  State*  Oovammenti 
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General  Grant  was  immediately  sent  to  Raleigh  to  declare  the  rejection 
of  the    "Memorandum,"   to  relieve  General    Sherman  of  command  if  he 
should  think  it  best  to  do  so,  and  to  direct  an  immediate  and  general  resump- 
tion of  hostilities.     When  Grant  reached  Morehead  City,  he  telegraphed  to 
Sherman  the  decision  of  the  Government.     Pressing  forward  he  reached 
Sherman's  head-quarters,  at  Raleigh,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,*  .  ^  riiisis. 
and  directed  that  officer  to  communicate  the  decision  of  the 
Government  to  Johnston,  immediately,  and  notify  hitn  that  the  truce  would 
close  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  message  should  reach  the  Confederat« 
lines.      The  notifica- 
tion was  accompanied  -  -  ^-^  -ig^  ''K-I^fei 
by  a  demand  for  the                    ..^jStas.        ^   ,■       /    '\i^>,,*t^/K^,A.a 
immediate  surrender 
of  Johnston's  army, 
on  the  terms  grant- 
ed to  Lee.  Then  Sher- 
man directed  his  corps 
commanders     to    re- 
same  the  pursuit  of 
Johnston  at  noon,  on 
the  26  th. 

Well  satisfied  that 
Sherman's  mistake 
was  the  result  of  zeal 
for  peace,  acting  un- 
der misapprehen- 
sions,' Gr.-xnt  left  him  in  command;  and,  from  the  hour  when  he  directed 
him  to  end  the  truce,  and  demand  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army,  he 
was  untrameled  by  any  order  from  his  superior.  Johnston  did  not  even 
know  that  Grant  was  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Union  army,  when, 
on  the  25th,  he  replied  to  Sherman's  note,  and  asked  for  another  confer- 
ence at  the  place  where  they  met  before.  Johnston's  request  was  granted. 
The  two  commanders  met  at  the  house  of  James  Bennett,  near  Durham's 
Station,  in  Orange  County,  North  Carolina,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1 865,  and 
then  agreed  upon  terms  of  capitulation  precisely  the  same  as  those  at  Appo- 
mattox Court-House,  it  being  stipulated  that  all  arms  and  public  property 
of  the  Confederates  should  be  deposited  at  Greensboro'.  Grant,  who  was 
Wiuting  at  Raleigh,  approved  of  the  terms,  when  Johnston's  army,  excepting 
a  body  of  cavalry,  led  by  Wade  Hampton,  was  surrendered,  in  number 
about  twenty-five  thousand.*    The  capitulation  included  all  the  troops  in 

"  Tth.  It  practically  abolished  oonflacttlon  law*,  and  relleTcd  rebeU  of  tymcj  depM,  who  had  alangbtarad 
our  people,  from  all  palos  and  penalties  for  their  crimes. 

"  Sth.  It  (are  terms  that  bad  been  deliberately,  repeatedly,  and  solaninly  njeoted  by  rresldent  Lincoln,  and 
better  terms  tb.tn  the  rebels  had  ever  asked  In  their  most  pnispernas  condition. 

"Vth.  It  fqrmcd  no  basis  of  trae  and  lasting  peace,  but  relieved  rebels  tnax  tba  presene*  of  onr  Tictnrions 
•rmlea,  and  left  them  In  a  coDdiUcn  to  renew  their  efforts  to  overthrew  the  United  States  Oovemmant  and 
•ubdao  the  loyal  Statea  whenever  their  strangtb  was  recmited  and  any  opportunity  should  offer." 

>  For  a  vindication  of  his  sets  in  the  matter  of  the  tmee  and  "  Ifemorandam,"  see  Oeneral  ShermaB's 
Report,  date<l  City  Point,  May  4, 196S. 

*  This  was.  In  round  numbeT*,  the  sam  of  men  surrendered  and  paroled.  There  were  also  103  plaeca  of 
artillery  snrrendered,  with  equipments  complete ;  also  about  13,000  small^rms.  A  larganambar  had  strayed  away 
with  arms,  horses,  mules  and  wagons,    OeneralJohnston,  In  an  "Address  tu  the  People  of  tha  Southern  Stataa," 
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Johnston's  Military  Depaitment,  which  comprised  the  sea-board  States  soath 
of  Virginia.  On  the  4th  of  May,  General  Taylor  surrendered,  at  Citronelk, 
the  Confederate  forces  iri  Alabama,  to  General  Canby,  on  terms  substantially 
like  those  accorded  to  Lee  and  Johnston.  At  the  same  time  and  plac«. 
Commander  -Farrand,  as  we  have  observed,'  surrendered,  to  Rear-Admiral 
Thatcher,  the  Confederate  navy  in  the  Tombigbee  River.* 

The  capitulation  was  followed,  the  next  day,'  by  special  Field  Orders, 
issued  by  General  Sherman,  in  which  the  surrender  of  the  Confed- 
*^S^'  *^™*®  army  was  announced;  directions  given  for  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  relief  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  near  the  army, 
and  orders  for  the  return  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  soldiers  to  their  homes. 
Genei-al  Schoiield,  commanding  the  Department  of  North  Carolina,  was  \eh 
there  with  the  Tenth  and  Twenty-third  Corps  and  Kilpatrick's  cavalry. 
Stoneman  was  ordered  to  take  his  command  to  East  Tennessee,  and  Wilson 
was  directed  to  march  his  from  Macon  to  the  neighborhood  of  Decatur,  on 
the  Tennessee  River.  Generals  Howard  and  Slocnm  were  directed  to  con- 
duct the  remainder  of  the  army  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  time  to  resome 
their  march  to  Washington  City  by  the  middle  of  May. 

We  have  observed  that  all  of  Johnston's  army  was  surrendered  except- 
ing some  cavalry  under  Wade  Hampton.'  That  leader  refused  to  abide  by 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  dashed  oft*  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troopers,  toward  Charlotte,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Jefferson  Davis.  He  had 
returned  from  the  presence  of  Davis  (who  had  resolved  to  gather  all  the 
fragments  of  armies  possible,  and  find  or  force  his  way  to  Mexico),  after  the 
capitulation  was  signed,  but  he  cared  not  for  faith  or  honor,  for  -he  was,  as 
one  of  his  partisans  declared,  "  the  most  uncompromising  cavalier  in  all  the 
South." 

Davis,  as  we  have  observed,  with  the  "  Government,"  fled  from  Danville 
on  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  Lee.  They  journeyed  to  Greensboro',  where 
they  found  very  few  sympathizers,  and  were  compelled  to  make  their  resi- 


OD  the  <th  of  May,  wtd  that  on  tb«  (hijr  «f  th«  cspltnlatlon  tba  foraes  mider  M*  oomraaad,  pnwBt  and  i 
wen  70,510,  including  csTtlry,  reported  on  tbe  Ttb  uf  April  &t  ti,4M.    The  total  present  with  him,  was  l^S)^ 
bat  the  total  elTeetlre  or  lighting  force  waa  only  14,179. 

■  See  note  3,  page  Hi. 

'  In  the  briefaccoaat  of  the  Confederate  pirate  ahipo,  glTen  In  Chap.  XVL,  in  which  the  emiae  of  the  Sheaoi- 
<1oah,  the  last  of  thrse  vessels  aSoat,  was  mentioned  [see  page  43S],  a  notice  of  the  powetfal  nun  Stonewali  was 
omitted.  She  was  a  British  bnlit,  armed  and  manned  steamer.  She  depredated  npon  AmrrieaD  eumiBner  fer 
awhile,  and  was  finally  blockaded  In  the  port  of  Ferrol,  on  the  oooat  of  Spain,  by  the  National  Teeaals  AtafW 
and  Sacramtnto.  She  slipped  oat,  and  ran  across  the  Atlantis  to  Havana,  where  she  arrived  after  tbe  c«d  of 
tbe  war.  TTie  Spanish  aathorltles  there  took  possession  of  her,  and  haoded  her  orer  to  Beai^Ad- 

*  June  13,      miral  Oodon,  who  was  then  onilslng  among  tbe  West  India  lahuida,  with  a  poweiftil  sqoadna. 
In  search  of  her.     Godon  took  her  to  Hampton  Boads,'  and  handed  her  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment 

•  In  a  eommnnicatlon  to  General  Kilpatrick.  this  leader  signed  his  name  "  Ned  Wade  Hampton."  lUjet 
Nichols,  In  bis  atori/  of  tht  Onat  XnrcK,  apeaking  of  this  notorloas  rebel,  at  the  first  conference  betweea 
Sherman  and  Johnston,  says:  "  It  should  be  said  of  Hampton's  Ikco— that  is,  what  eoald  be  seen  of  it  behind  a 
beard  which  was  unnntnrally  black  for  a  man  of  Bfty  years  of  age — that  It  seemed  bold,  even  beyond  mmfiMer, 
and  this  expression  was,  if  possible,  Intenalfled  by  the  boastful  fanhionade  which  ha  contliraed  daiteg  1^ 
whole  period  of  the  conference." 

Of  General  Johnston,  U^or  Nlefaols  uys :  "  He  was  a  man  of  medtara  height  and  striking  apfMaaaee.  Ha 
was  dressed  In  a  neat  gray  anifonn,  which  harmonlieil  graeefhlly  with  a  full  beard  and  maatadio  of  ^ny 
whlteneaa,  partly  eonceallBg  a  genial  and  generous  month,  that  mast  have  become  haUtnated  to  a  ktadly 
smile.  His  eyes,  dark  brown  In  color,  varied  In  expression— now  intense  and  sparkling,  and  then  aoft  with 
tenderness,  or  twinkling  with  hnmor.  The  nose  was  Knman,  the  forehead  Ihll  and  prominent.  Tie 
oast  of  the  features  ntve  an  expression  of  goodness  and  manliness,  mlngMng  a  fl-«  natore  with  Dm  decWea  i 
oneify  of  the  capible  soliller." 
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dence  in  a  railvay  carriage.  There  they  remained  until  the  15th/  when, 
it  beirfg  Been  that  the  surrender  of  Johnston  was  inevitable,  they  .  ^.^^  ,g^ 
again  took  flight,  on  horseback  and  in  ambolances  (for  Stone- 
man  had  crippled  the  railway),  for  Charlotte,  in  Mecklenburg  County,  which 
Davis  proposed  to  make  the  future  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  There  the 
fugitives  first  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Johnston,  through  an  electrograph 
to  his  wife,  then  abiding  in  Charlotte,  telling  her  he  would  be  with  her  in  a 
few  days.  This  was  the  final  blow  to  the  insurgent  armies ;  and  now  the 
Confederate  "  Government"  vanished  into  nothingness.  The  ring  of  Stone- 
man's  sabers  was  heard,  and  startled  the  Conspirators,  and  away  they  fled 
on  horseback,  escorted  by  two  thousand  cavalry,  across  the  Catawba,  with 
their  faces  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  the  way  to  the  Mississippi  and 
beyond,  was  barred.  George  DaAris,  the  "  Attorney-General,"  resigned  his 
office  at  Charlotte ;  Trenholm  gave  up  the  place  of  "  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury" on  the  banks  of  the  Catawba,  when  Davis  ap)>ointed  his  now  useless 
"  Postmaster-General,"  Reagan,  to  take  Trenholm's  place,  temporarily.  On 
they  went,  the  escort  continually  dwindling.  "  Delays,"  said  one  of  the 
party,  "  were  not  now  thought  of,  and  on  toward  Abbeville,  by  way  of  York- 
ville,  in  South  Carolina,  the  party  struck,  taking  full  soldiers'  allowance  of 
turmoil  and  camping  on  the  journey,  only  intent  on  pushing  to  certain  points 
on. the  Florida  coast.  Rumors  of  Stoneman,  rumors  of  Wilson,  rumors  of 
even  the  ubiquitous  Sheridan,  occasionally  sharpened  the  excitement.  The 
escort,  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  was  shorn  of  its  bulky  proportions,  and 
by  the  time  wtr  reached  Washington,*  in  Georgia,  there  was  only 
enough  to  make  a  respectable  raiding  party." '  *' 

At  Washington,  after  there  had  been  a  scramble  for  the  gold  which  the 
"  Government"  was  ninning  away  with,'  the  remainder  of  the  "  Cabinet," 
excepting  Reagan,  deserted  the  "President."  Mallory,  the  "Secretary  of 
the  Navy,"  doubting  whether  his  official  services  would  be  needed  on  the 
Gulf,  fled,  with  the  notorious  Wigfall,  by  railway,  to  La  Grange,  where  he 
found  his  family,  and  was  subsequently  arrested.  Benjamin,  the  "  Secretary 
of  State,"  mysteriously  disappeared,  afler  making  ample  provision  for  his 
own  comfort.  He  afterward  solved  the  enigma  by  showing  his  person  in 
England.  Of  all  the  "ministers,"  only  Reagan  remained  faithful  to  the 
peiTon  of  the  chief. 

Up  to  this  time,  Davis's  wife  and  children,  and  Mrs.  Davis's  sister.  Miss 
Howell,  had  accompanied  the  fugitive  "  Government"  from  Danville.  Now, 
for  prndential  reasons,  this  family  took  another,  but  nearly  parallel  route, 
in  the  flight  toward  the  Gulf,  traveling  in  wagons.  Information  soon 
reached  Davis  that  some  Confederate  soldiers,  believing  that  the  treasure 
was  with  Mrs.  Davis,  had  formed  a  plot  to  seize  all  her  trunks,  in  search  of 
it.  He  instantly  hastened  to  the  rescue  of  his  family  and  property,  and  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  alL     For  iJKs  purpose  he  rode  rapidly  eighteen 

>  ITMory  qf  tht  Latt  Day*  and  Final  Fall  ^  th»  Rthtlllan,  hj  Lieutenant  O.  E.  L.  Stoart,  of  Jeflkraon 
Pavis's  «t-itt 

'  '^  At  Woahf  Qgton  there  was  a  aenmble  fiir  specie.  It  vos  determined  to  give  tlie  caTaliy  antne  few  dollara 
eacli.  Tliey  were  impatient^  and  helped  themselves  as  snon  as  they  dlscnrered  where  to  get  It  The  result  was 
on  inequitable  distrtlmtion — many  got  too  much,  many  got  nothing;  and  Mnst-hnnters*  plclted  up  a  good  deal 
the  following  day— a  good  deal  that  was  trampled  under  foot  during  the  contemptible  scramblr.**—  Bittory,  <^., 
by  C.  E.  L.  StuarL 
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miles.  When  he  reached  them,  tliey  were  approaching  Irwinsville,  the  capi- 
tal of  Irwin  County,  Georgia,  nearly  due  south  from  Macoii.  They  had 
pitched  tents  for  the  night,  and  in  one  of  these  the  wearied  husband  and 
father  lay  down  to  rest,  intending  to  retrace  his  steps  before  the  dawn. 

Vigilant  eyes  were  now  looking  for  the  notable  fugitive.  General  AViJBon. 
at  Macon,  had  been  infoiincd  of  Davis's  flight  toward  the  Gulf,  and  sent  out  two 
bodies  of  hoi-scmen  to  attempt  his  capture.  One  was  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pritchard,  of  the  Fourth  Michigan  Cavalry,  and  the  other  by  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Ilardin,  of  the  FirAt  Wisconsin  Cavalry.  A  reward  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  proclaimed  criminal,  made  vision  keener  and  muscle  more  un- 
tiring. The  seekers  pushed  on,  by  different  roads,  down  the  -western  side  of 
the  Ocmulgee  Kivor,  and  soon  came  upon  the  desired  trail.  The  two  par- 
ties approached  the  camp  of  the  sleeping  fugitives,  simultaneously,  h-om 
opposite  directions,  just  at  dawn."  Mistaking  each  other  for 
enemies,  they  exchanged  shots  with  such  precision,  that  two  men 
were  killed  and  several  wounded  before  the  mistake  was  discov- 
ered.    The  sleepers  were  aroused.     The  camp  was  surrounded,  and  Dnvif, 

while  attempting  to  escape,  disguised  in 
woman's  clothing,  was  captured  by  Pritth- 
ard  and  his  men,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
fugitive  party,  was  conveyed  to  General 
Wilson's  head-quarters,  at  Macon.'  Thence 
they  were  sent  to  Savannah,  and  forward- 
ed by  sea  to  Fortress  ^lonroe.  Judge  Rea- 
gan, who  was  captured  ■with  Davis,  and 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the  "  Vice-Presi- 
dent "  of  the  ConfederacVj'vvho  was  arrested 
at  about  the  same  time,  w^crc  sent  to  Fort 
Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor,  from  which  they 
were  released  on  parole,  a  few  months  after- 
ward. Davis  was  confined  atFortressMon- 
roe,  in  a  casemate — a  comfortable  prison- 
on  a  cliarrjo  of  beinsr  concerned  in  themur- 


DAVIB  S   PRIROS".    FORTHEBa  MOKEOC. 


*  Tho  methotl  of  Davis's  capture,  and  Ihe  account  of  his  disgniso,  aro  related  bj  two  persons  M  ft>Uo«;- 
"  When  tho  mnsketrj'  flrini  was  heard  In  the  morning  at  'dim,  sxay  dawn,'  it  was  siippoM'd  t'l  hi  bet*«a 
the  apprehL'iidetl  Confedi-rato  marauders  and  Mrs.  Davis's  few  camp  defenders.  Umler  this  iinpressioo.  Mr. 
Davis  Imi-riedly  put  on  Ids  boots,  and  prepared  to  50  out  for  the  purposg  of  interposing,  sayinff,  'TtiT-y  wiJIal 
least,  as  yet,  respect  me.'  As  he  ifot  to  tlie  tent  door,  thus  hastily  equippeil.  he  saw  a  fe-w  cavalry  ride  up  tie 
road  and  deploy  in  front.  'Hal  Federals!' was  his  exclamation.  'Then  you  are  cnpiureiir  cried  Mrs.  Davis. 
with  emotion.  In  a  moment  she  can^iht  an  idea — a  woman's  iilea — ^and,  as  cjuickly  as  wonvn.  in  an  emcrycwv, 
execute  their  desijrns,  it  was  done.  He  slept  in  a  wrapper — a  loose  one.  It  wasyet  an>un'I  him-  This  she IwtcaeA 
ere  he  vvas  aware  (tf  it,  and  then,  bidding  him  adieu,  urged  him  to  50  to  the  aprinsr,  a  sJiort  distance  oU,  »h€« 
his  horses  and  arms  were.  Strange  as  it  m.ay  seem,  there  was  not  even  a  pistol  in  the  lent.  Davis  fvlt  that  feis 
only  cnsii-so  was  to  reach  his  liorses  and  arms,  and  complied.  ,\s  he  was  leavinj;  the  do.ir,  f.dlowed  by  aserraat 
with  a  watcr-bnciiet,  Mias  Howell  Jlfing  a  nhawl  over  hU  head.  There  was  no  time  to  remove  it  wilhoot  ex- 
posure and  embarrassment,  and,  .as  he  had  not  far  to  f^ho  ran  the  chan(a;  exactly  as  it  ^vas  devised  for  him.  I1 
these  two  articles  consisted  the  woman's  attire  of  which  so  ranch  nonsense  h.as  been  siK)ken  an'i  written,  sji'i 
under  these  circHmstanees  and  in  this  way,  was  .TefTerson  Davis  golns;  forth  to  pi-rfect  his  escape.  No  borcft. 
no  cown,  no  petticoats,  no  crintdine,  no  nothinfr  of  all  the*e.  And  what  there  was  liappened  to  be  excn»t*i« 
under  ordinary  cirenmsLmces.  and  [lerfectly  natural  as  things  were.  But  it  w.as  too  late  for  any  effort  to  mA 
his  horses,  and  the  Confederate  I'resident  was  at  last  0  prisoner  in  tho  hands  of  the  United  Statea.'* — ynrratitt 
of  Lieutenant  C.  E.  I..  Stuart,  of  Davis's  staff. 

After  receiving  the  report  of  ilie  caiitnre.  from  Licntenant-Golonel  Pritchani,  Genei-al  Wilson  MiJ  in  fci* 
di.spntch:  "TJie  story  of  Davis's  ignoble  attempt  at  flight,  is  even  more  Ignoble  than  I  tnhl  iL  Mrs.  narl-<.as<l 
her  sister,  Miss  llowell.  after  having  clothed  him  in  the  dress  of  the  former,  and  pnt  on  his  head  a  wonua^ 
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der  of  the  President,  and  of  treason,  where  he  remained  a  long  time,  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration,  and  waS  finally  ad- 
mitted to  bail.     When  this  record  was  closed,*  he  had  not  yet  ***J^'*' 
been  brou^t  to  trial.     He  was  in  England  with  his  family. 

Notwithstanding  the  downfall  of  the  civil  and  military  power  of  the 
Confederates  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Rebels  west  of  it,  under  the 
command  and  the  influence  of  General  E.  Kirby  Smith,  were  disposed  to 
continue  the  contest  longer.  That  leader  issued  a  general  order,  containing 
an  address  to  his  soldiers,  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  in  which, after  saying,  "Great 
disasters  have  overtaken  ns ;  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  our  com- 
mander-in-chief, are  prisoners  of  war,"  he  told  them  that  upon  their  action 
depended  the  hopes  of  the  Confederacy — ^"the  hopes  of  the  nation" — and  he 
exhorted  them  to  fight  on  in  the  defense  of  all  that  was  dear.  "  You  possess 
the  means  of  long  resistance,"  he  said ;  "  you  have  hopes  of  succor  from 
abroad.  Protract  the  struggle,  and  yon  will  surely  receive  the  aid  of  nations  ■* 
who  already  deeply  symp.athize  with  you."  He  erttreated  them  to  stand  by 
their  colors,  and  assured  them  of  final  success.  Public  meetings  were  held 
in  Texas,  and  resolutions  to  continue  the  contest  were  adopted.  To  meet 
this  danger.  General  Sheridan  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  with  a  large  force, 
and  made  vigorous  preparations  for  a  campaign  in  Texas. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  had  been  collisions  between  the  hostile  forces  on 
the  borders  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Colonel  Theodore  H.  Barrett,  of  the  Sixty- 
second  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  was  in  command  of  the  National 
forces  at  Brazos  Santiago,  in  Texas,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of 
May,'  he  sent  about  three  htindred  men,  composed  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  his  own  regiment  and  fifty  of  the  Second  Texas 
Cavalry,  not  mounted,  to  the  main-land,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Branson, 
to  attack  some  Confederates  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  principal  object  of  the 
Nationals  was  to  procnre  horses  for  mounting  the  cavalry.  They  mardied 
all  night,  and  «arly  the  next  morning  attacked  and  drove  the  foe  at  Pal- 
metto Ranche,  and  seized  their  camp  and  its  contents,  with  some  horses  and 
cattle,  and  a  number  of  men  made  prisoners.  Bronson  fell  back,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th,'  he  was  joined  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mor 
rison,  with  about  two  hundred  men  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Indiana, 
veterans,  when  Colonel  Barrett  assumed  command,  in  person,  and  ordered 
an  advance  in  the  direction  of  Palmetto  Ranche,  whore  the  Confederates 
w«re  again  in  considerable  force.  These  were  again  driven  off,  and  stores 
not  destroyed  before,  were  now  consumed,  and  the  buildings  burned.  •  Nearly 
all  the  forenoon  was  spent  in  skirmishing,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  a  slight 
engagement  took  place,  but  without  much  effect.  By  a  vigorous  charge,  the 
Confederates  were  driven  several  miles. 

Colonel  Barrett  relinqtiished  the  pursuit  for  the  purpose  of  resting  his 
men,  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  Palmetto  Ranche.  There,  at  about  four 
o'clock,  he  was  assailed  in  front  by  a  large  body  of  Confederates,  infantry 

h«ad-<1resa,  BUrted  ont,  cob  holding  each  arm,  and  b«aotight  Cotoncl  PiitchartTs  men,  in  most  pfteoas  tcniiB,  to 
let  thorn  take  thefrjxwroMraothor  ont  of  tho  w»y  of  the  flrtnj.  Mra.  Davis  »al<l,  'Oh,  do  Irtqtpass  wlth'oti» 
poor  old  mother,  who'*  so  fHjhtene«,  and  fears  to  he  killed.'  Ono  of  Prltchard's  m«n,  «itehln?  sight  of  th« 
*  Presldenrs'  boots  below  the  skirts  of  the  dress,  snspected  at  onco  who  tho  poor  old  mother  ■wa^  and  replied, 
•Oh,  no,  you  donHtflay  that  game  on  ns;  those  boots  4«iH  look  mai*  lite  they  belong  to  a  woman.  Come  dow» 
old fenowl'"— Oeneral  J.  H.  WUsoa's  Bepoit. 
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and  artillery,  and  at  the  same  time  a  heavy  body  of  cavalry  and  a  aectioB 
of  a  battery,  under  cover  of  a  chaparral,  socoeeded  in  flanking  his  little  foree, 
with  the  intention  of  getting  in  his  rear.  The  attacking  force  was  under  the 
command  of  General  J.  E.  Slaughter.  The  Rio  Qrande  was  on  Barret's 
lefl.  He  had  no  artillery ;  his  situation  was  extremely  critical ;  and  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  fall  back,  fighting.  This  was  done  with  skill  aad 
bravery.  Forty-eight  men  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Indiana,  thrown  out  u 
skirmishers  to  protect  the  flank  of  that  regiment,  were  cut  off  and  capUned 
by  Slaughter's  cavalry. 

One  half  of  the  Sixty-second  United  States  (colored)  troops,  coveni^ 
the  recoiling  force,  were  deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  formed  a  line  a  milt 
in  length,  protecting  both  front  and  right  flank.  It  resisted  every  attempt 
of  the  Confederate  cavalry  to  penetrate  it.  Such  attempts  were  repuked 
with  loss  to  the  ass.ailants.  The  entire  regiment  moved  back  with  grot 
'precision.  The  running  fight  continued  about  three  hours,  when  the  Q>o. 
federates  desisted.  So  ended  Thk  Battlk  of  Palmktto  Raxchx.  It  wu 
the  last  one  in  the  great  struggle.  At  about  sunset,  on  the  13th  of  M»j, 
1865,  between  White's  Ranche  and  the  Boca  Cbico  Strait,  in  Texas,  the  Siity- 
second  United  States  Colored  Infantry,_/irerf  the  latt  voUet/  of  the  var.'  "He 
conflict  was  near  the  old  battle-ground  of  General  Taylor,  at  Palo  Alto,  in 
1 846,  about  two  thousand  miles  from  the  first  considerable'  battle-ground  at 
Bull  Run.  The  extent  of  the  field  of  conflict  occupied  in  the  Civil  Wtr 
may  be  comprehended  by  considering  the  fact,  that  the  region  betwea 
Bull  Run  and  the  Rio  Grande,  had  been  fought  over,  lightly  or  heavily,  at 
almost  every  league. 

Sheridan's  appearance  at  New  Orleans  sent  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  tbe 
Confederates  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  region,  and  tbe  men  in  arms  refused 
longer  to  follow  their  leaders  in  a  hopeless  straggle.    Kirby 
•May!«,     Smith    formally  surrendered*  his  entire  command   to  General 
Canby,  and  thereby  rendered  an  advance  of  Sheridan  into  West- 
ern Louisiana  and  Texas  unnecessary.     Before  the  surrender  was  actually 
effected,  Kirby  Smith  exhibited  "  the  bad  faith  of  first  disbanding  roost  of 
his  army,  and  permitting  an  indiscriminate  plunder  of  the  public  property."' 
The  soldiers  helped  themselves  to  whatever  Confederate  property  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on — subsistence  and  transportation — and  departed  for  their 
homes.     General  Smith  and  a  few  of  his  followers  fled  into  Texas. 

>  Written  eommnnlcntlon  to  tbe  antbor,  by  Colonel  Birrett,  dated  Jane  It,  IStS.     BU  lepottcd  loas  l> 

•  Ibis  expedltltn.  In  killed,  wounded  and  (iriwnera,  was  4  oflloera  and  111  men.    Hit  feme  wa>  4M  mtf, 

Slanghtcr's  675,  with  a  battery  of  six  12'poandcr  fleid-jiieeca.     Tht  last  man  wtmauied  in  th4  tmr  by  a  rA4 

buUtt  was  Sergeant  Crockett,  of  the  Sixty-second  (Tnlted  States  Colored  Inlkotry,  who  reeeired  it  in  bis  )>«  <> 

this  engagement.    He  bound  up  tbe  wound  with  bis  handkercbiei^  and  kept  on  fluting  to  tbe  end 

*  Oeneral  Grant's  Keporl,  July  S2,  ISCi.  In  closing  that  report.  General  Grant  said:  'It  bu  bret  a; 
fiirtane  to  see  tbe  armies  of  both  tbe  West  and  the  Eust  flgbt  battles,  and  from  what  I  bare  teen,  I  know  tk<n 
la  no  difference  in  their  jlgbtlng  qualities.  All  that  it  wtt  possible  for  men  to  do  in  battle,  tbey  ksTs  dtat. 
Tbe  Western  armies  commenced  their  battles  in  'tbe  Mississippi  Valley,  and  reeeired  tbe  final  sarrender  of  &» 
remnant  of  tbe  principal  army  opposed  to  them,  in  North  Carolina.  The  armies  of  the  Kaat  commenced  tkeir 
battles  on  the  river  from  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  derired  its  nnme,  and  reeeired  tbe  final  ntnmkut 
their  old  antagonist,  at  Appomattox  Conrt-IIuuse,  Virginia.  Tbe  splendid  achicrementt  of  each  ban  atdM- 
allzed  our  Yict<>rie^  remoreil  ail  sectional  Jealousies  (of  which  we  hare  unfortunately  experienced  loo  mA\, 
and  the  cause  of  crimination  and  leerimination,  that  might  baiji  followed,  had  either  section  tailed  in  itt  dily. 
All  hare  a  proud  record,  and  all  sections  con  well  congratulate  tbem'telret  and  each  other,  lor  having  dote  tbfir 
full  sharn  in  restoring  the  supremacy  of  law  orcr  arery  foot  of  territory  belonging  to  the  t'niitd  Statra  1<> 
tfaem  hope  for  perpetual  peace  and  harmony  with  that  enemy  whoao  manhood,  bowcrer  mistaken  lbs  esai^ 
drew  fbrth  audi  '  bereoiean  deeds  of  ralor.' " 
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So  ended  The  Civn.  War,  in  the  field ;  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  nation's  Independence,  a  few  weeks  later,*  and     .j^,   . 
jast  four  years  from  the  time  when  the  National  Congress  met        isu. 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  proceeded  to  make  provision  for 
Buppressing  the  rebellion  and  saving  the  Republic,  the  Loyal  League,  of 


TBC  VATIOaAL  CArtTOL. 


I^iladelphia,  chanted  the  following  hymn,*  to  the  air  of  "Old  Hundred": 

Tbank  God !  the  bloody  days  are  past ; 
Onr  patient  hopes  are  crowaed  at  last; 
*  And  sounds  of  bugle,  dram,  and  fire. 

Bat  lead  our  heroes  home  from  strife ! 

Thank  God  !  there  beams  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Onr  blazing  Star  of  Victor;  ; 
And  everywhere,  from  mam  to  main. 
The  old  flag  flies  and  rales  again  1 

Tliank  Ood!  Oh  dark  and  trodden  race. 
Tour  Lord  no  longer  veils  liis  hce ; 
But  through  the  clouds  and  woes  of  flgbt, 
Shine-i  on  your  souis  a  better  light  I 

Thank  God !  wc  see  on  every  hand,  . 
Breast-high  the  ripening  grain-crops  stand; 
The  orchards  bend,  the  herds  increase ; 
But  Oh,  tbank  Ood !  thank  God  for  Pa&cat 

Before  that  National  Anniversary,  the  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Armies  of  the 
Republic,  whose  skill,  valor,  and  fortitude  had  saved  its  life,  and,  as  an  inci- 
dent, had  achieved  the  holy  work  of  emancipation  for  an  enslaved  race,  were 
making  their  way  homeward,  everywhere  received  with  the  warmest  demon- 
strations of  gratitude  and  affection.'^    With  the  exception  of  a  few  left  in 

>  Written  for  the  oeouloii  bj  Oeorfw  II.  Bokm,  of  PtalladrtphI*. 

*  Id  almost  everj  villaga  and  city  there  were  pablic  reeeptloiu  of  the  retamlng  reflmenu.  As  thess 
demonstratioDS  bod  til  fesCares  la  oommon,  the  writer  will  endesror  to  convef  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  th« 
manner  In  which  the  ctuien-soldlen  were  received,  b;  giving  an  outline  tkcteb  of  the  reception  of  the  rem- 
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Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  the  soldiers  of  the  great  armies  that  c<m- 
fronted  Lee  and  Johnston,  and  achieved  a  \-ictory  over  them,  were  mardied 

to  the  incinity  of  the  National  Capital,  and  there,  during  tvo 
*  *^^M5°^  memorable  days,*  they  moved  through  that  city,  with  tens  <rf 

thousands  of  moistened  eyes  gazing  upon  them,  and  passed  in 
review  before  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation  and  his  Ministers.  It  was 
a  spectacle  such  as  human  vision  bad  never  seen.  Then  began  the  work  of 
disbanding  the  armies,  by  mustering  out  of  service  oflficers  and  men;  and  on 
the  2d  of  June,  the  General-in-Chief  issued  an  address  to  them,  saying;— 

^^Soldiers  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States:  By  your  patriotic  devotioD 
to  your  country  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  alarm,  your  magnificent  fightlDg, 
bravery  and  endurance,  you  have  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  Union, 
and  the  Constitution,  overthrown  all  armed  opposition  to  the  enforwment 
of  the  laws  and  of  the  pi'oclamation  forever  abolishing  slavery— rthe  cause 
and  pretext  of  the  Rebellion — and  opened  the  way  to  the  rightful  authorities 
to  restore  order,  and  inaugurate  peace  on  a  peiinanent  and  enduring  bass 
on  every  foot  of  American  soil.  Your  marches,  sieges,  and  battles,  in  dis- 
tance, duration,  resolution,  and  brilliancy  of  results,  dims  the  luster  of  the 
world's  past  military  achievements,  and  will  be  the  patriot's  precedent  in 
defense  of  liberty  and  right,  in  all  time  to  come.     In  obedience  to  your 

Bftnt  of  the  One  Hundred  snd  FUtietIt  Re^ment  of  Kew  Yoi^  VotaDteen,  At  Ponghkecpsie,  on  the  HuJm 
Rtver,  hlfl  place  of  re«ideDce. 

The  One  Hiindred  and  FUttetb  Re^ment  left  Pon^bkeepete  in  October,  1S62,  nnder  Culon«I  JohiE 
Ketcham,  &dcI  returned,  in  n  GoTerDmeDt  tniDspm-t,  from  New  York^  late  oa  a  Satiird«j  ni^l.  In  Jane.  1S6. 
under  CuIodoI  A.  B.  Smith,  who  went  oat  u  la^or.  Ketcbam  had  boeo  woQD<]ed  at  Savanntdk,  and  pranwltJ 
to  brigadier- gen  oral.  The  resriment  was  expected ;  and  as  aoon  as  the  transport  appeared,  the  ttns^  in  tfe 
vicinity  of  Lhe  landing  was  mode  brilliant  by  blazing  bonfires.  Ilundreda  of  citixens  quickly  aswiabied  ui 
escorted  the  soldiers  to  qunrU-rs,  many  of  them  walking  hand  in  band  with  loving  wires,  mothers,  and  ustrn^ 
who  came  out  at  almost  midnight  to  cmbnMe  them.    At  their  quarters  the  soldiers  were  paroled  for  the  Sstbotk. 

The  public  reeeption  was  on  Monday,  the  12ih  of  June.  A  finer  day  for  the  occasion  could  aot  biTe  kvi 
chosen.  Tbe  people  of  Dutchess  County  and  its  neighborhood  floclied  in  by  thousands,  for  aloi^  crery  bmuj 
bad  a  personaT  Interest  in  the  soldiers.  It  was  estimated  that  forty  thousand  persons  participsted  in  lhe  tm- 
monies  ot'  the  daj.  A  grand  procession  was  fi>rmc<I  near  the  river,  tn  charge  of  a  Marshal  and  Aida^  li  vu 
eomposed  of  the  returned  regiment,  the  city  authorities  In  carriages,  tlie  lociil  military,  tbe  Fire  Ix-putiant, 
various  clvlo  associations,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  cltizcnsy  on  horseback  and  on  foot.  As  ft  m»Tcd  ftva  Is 
rendezvous  Into  Main  Street,  it  was  greeted  by  a  multitude  vt  the  pupils  of  the  public  srhools  of  tbe  c^, 
arrayed  in  order,  on  a  grassy  bank  in  front  of  the  residence  of  the  Maynr,  Geoi^  Innis.  Tbcy  aug  a  ».«;  «f 
welcome,  and  then  presented  to  ench  soldier  a  bonqnet  of  flowers.  These  n-i're  placed  in  the  muzzles^  tlv^ 
guns,  and  when  tbey  moved  It  seemed  as  if  a  garden  in  bloom  was  floating  alottg  the  street.  The  bulMicp 
along  the  line  of  march  were  radiant  with  flairs  and  banners.  The  streets  were  spanned  vith  arehetv  coreicd 
witli  evei^reens  and  IIower8,and  having  patriotic  and  alTcettoDate  inscriptfons;  and  songs  9f  weloomc  vm 
sung  at  two  seminaries  of  learning  for  young  women,  as  the  procession  passed.  Colonel  Smith  and  his  b«c** 
were  covered  with  bouquets,  wreaths,  and  festoons  of  flowerSi  showered  upon  the  galUmt  soJdicr,  from  the  liie- 
walks,  windows,  and  balconies.  .  His  lieutenant,  Cogswell,  and  General  Eetcham  were  reei|^nts  of  like  tt^en 
uf  regard. 

The  regiment,  bearing  Its  tatterud  flags,  was  the  center  of  attractiofi,  and  received  a  tboaaand  toktm  of 
gratitude,  as  it  moved  along  the  streetaond  into  Mansion  8qnar«,  whereit  waagreetedbya  mnltltndeofthebinr 
sei.  Among  these  wero  thirty -six  yoong  girls,  representing  tbe  number  of  States,  all  dressed  in  oolffs  ef  r«d. 
white  and  blue,  excepting  one,  who  pursonifled  Illinois,  the  home  of  tbe  dead  President,  She  was  clad  la  dct^ 
mourning.  They  all  wore  diadems  that  glittered  with  gulden  stars.  They  came  in  ■  nagon  prepared  fir  [^ 
occasion,  from  one  uf  the  towns  of  the  county.  From  a  platform  in  the  Park,  the  regiment  wss  wpicomtil  isi 
speech,  by  Judge  Emott,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  New  York,  to  which  Colonel  Smith  replied.  The  wlAn 
then  partook  ofs  collation,  when  tbe  war-worn  flags  which  had  first  been  rent  by  ballets  at  Gettyaburp  li*l 
followed  Sherman  f n  his  gre^t  march  from  Cbattano(^  to  Atlanta,  thence  to  the  sea  and  through  the  CvoIiaa\ 
and  hod  been  enveloped  In  the  smoke  of  battle  at  Bentonsvtlle,  were  returned  to  the  Udles  of  Dntchess  Crastr 
(represented  byac(»nmltteeof  their  number  present),  from 'whom  tbe  regiment  reoetved  them  oa  thediy  tiffcH 
its  departure. 

Such  was  the  reception  given  at  Poughkeepsle,  to  the  retmned  defenders  of  the  Bepubllc  Sadti  wss  thi 
greeting  given  to  them  everywhere,  by  lhe  loyal  people  of  the  land-  In  those  receptions,  tliey  who,  l»  ^ 
hour  of  their  country^s  peril,  refused  a  helping  hand,  and  even  cast  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Its  earnest  drfri^rrr 
had  no  part  nor  tot.  That  ctcIusIoii  from  n  privilege  so  glorious  fbr  an  American,  left  a  sad  plctore  tn  memtrj 
for  them  to  contemplate,  and  an  unpleasant  record  for  their  children  to  look  op<MD. 
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country's  call,  you  left  your  homes  and  families,  and  volunteered  in  her 
defense.  Victory  has  crowned  your  valor,  and  secured  the  purpose  of  your 
patriotic  hearts;  and,  with  the  gratitude  of  your  countrymen,  and  the 
bighefit  honors  a  great  and  free  nation  can  accord,  you  will  soon  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  your  homes  and  families,  conscious  of  having  discharged 
the  highest  duty  of  American  citizens.  To  achieve  these  glorious  triumphs, 
and  secure  to  yourselves,  your  fellow-countrymen,  and  posterity,  the  bless- 
ings of  free  institutions,  tens  of  thousands  of  your  gallant  comrades  have 
fallen,  and  sealed  the  priceless  legacy  with  their  blood.  The  gravaj  of  these, 
a  grateful  nation  bedews  with  tears,  honors  their  memories,  and  will  ever 
cherish  and  support  their  stricken  families." ' 

The  records  of  the  War  Department  show  that  on  the  first  of  March, 
1865,  the  muster-rolls  of  the  army  exhibited  an  aggregate  force  of  965,591 
men,  of  whom  002,593  were  present  for  duty,  and  132,538were  on  detached 
service.  The  aggregate  force  was  increased,  by  the  first  of  May,  by  enlist- 
ments, to  the  number  of  1,000,516,  of  all  arms,  ofiicers  and  men.  The 
whole  number  of  m«a  called  into  the  service  during  the  war,  was  2,656,553.* 
Of  these,  about  1,490,000  were  in  actual  "service.  Of  this  number,  nearly 
60,000  were  killed  on  the  field,  and  about  35,000  were  mortally  wounded. 
Disease  in  can^ps  and  hospitals  slew  184,000.'  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
300,000  Union  soldiers  perished  during  the  war.  Full  that  number  of  the 
Confederate  soldiers  lost  their  lives ;  and  the  aggregate  number  of  men,  in- 
cluding both  armies,  who  were  crippled,  or  permanently  disabled  by  disease, 
was  estimated  at  400,000.  The  actual  loss  to  the  country,  of  able-bodied 
men,  in  consequence  of  the  Slave-holders'  Rebellion,  was  full  1,000,000. 

The  disbanding  of  the  array  went  steadily  on  from  the  first 
of  June,*  and  by  the  middle  of  the  autumn  nearly  786,000  officers 
and  men  were  mustered  out  of  the  service..    The  wonderful  spectacle  was 

■  It  hu  be«i)  said  that  there  wu  s  gn»t  dispirlty  in  nnmbers  botween  tho  forecs  of  Onuit  tod  Lee.  dnrtng 
the  campaign  from  the  paasa^c  of  the  Itapltl  Anna  to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Coart-House.  According  to 
«neial  records,  this  does  not  appear.  Grant  began  the  campaign  with  tk/M  effi!«tire  men,  and  Lee  with  TS.tTS 
•ffeeltre  men.  Tb*  latter  had  sach  odrantages  of  position,  breastvorlia,  and  a  friendly  countrj,  with  shorten- 
ing lines  of  supplies,  that  his  real  tirce  w.is  gnater  than  Grant's.  According  to  Lee's  field-returns  on  the  28th 
of  Febroary,  ISti.  he  had  13,349  men  present,  of  whom  Se,094  were  "present  for  duty,"  exclaalTe  of  the  local 
militia  of  Blcbmond.  When  Lee  reached  Prlersbitrg;  o«-log  to  reemlta  ft-om  the  South  aud  elsewhere,  he  bad 
more  men  with  bim  iban  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 

•  The  ProTost-Marshal-OeneroJ,  James  B.  Fry,  reported  that  the  aggregate  quotas  charged  against  the 
•everal  Sutes,  under  all  calls  of  the  President  for  troops,  IVvm  the  ISth  of  April,  ISil,  op  to  the  14th  of  April. 
1965,  wbeo  a  cessation  of  drafting  and  recroltlog  was  ordered,  were  2,730,049.  The  aggregate  number  of  men 
Credited  on  the  sereral  calls,  and  put  Into  the  service  of  the  Republic  (tn  the  army,  navy,  and  marine  corps) 
daring  that  period,  was,  as  stated  In  tb*  text,  2,694,668,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  102,49S,  when  the  war  closed, 
**  which,"  says  the  rrovost-M.irshsl-Oeneral, "  would  have  been  obtained  in  fall,  In  fact  tn  excess.  If  recruiting  and 
drafting  had  been  continuetl.'' 

We  have  observed  that  In  enforcing  the  draft,  those  thns  cboaeo  for  eonrice  wcr«  allowed  to  pay  a  comma- 
tatloo  fee.  The  iVovost.Marsbal  gives  the  following  table  of  the  amounts  paid  In  this  way,  by  the  people  of 
the  several  States ; — 

Maioe $(10,200    Connecticut....    »4ST,200     Maryland fl,lSl,900    Indiana. *tlKt,600 

New  llampabire     2$6,fi00    New  York 6,435.799     Dis't  of  Columbia..      96,900    Michigan .     614.700 

Vermont 593,400    New  Ji-rsey  ..  1,203,700 '    Kentucky 997.330    Wisconsin 1,333,600 

Ifiasacbaaett*. .  1,610,400    Pennsylvania...  8,6.'M,S«0     Ohio 1,97S.SST    Iowa 22,500 

Bbode Island...      14i;S00    Delaware. 446,100     niinoia. 15,900    Minnesota. 316,900 

ToUl $Mi866,8l« 

'  This  sum  was  collected  by  the  Provoftt-MarshaPs  Bareaa,at  an  expense  of  less  than  seven-tcotfls  of  one 
per  eenU,  tod  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  through  neglect,  accident,  fraud,  or  otberwUe.  The  whole  number  of 
negro  troops  recniltod  and  enlisted  daring  the  war,  was  1S6.017. 

*  See  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  November  22, 1963. 
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exhibited  for  the  coatemplstion  of  the  civilizeU  world,  of  vast  armies  of  nun, 
surrounded  by  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war,  transformed,  in  the  space  o(  oae 
hundred  and  fifty  days,  into  a  vast  army  of  citizens,  engaged  in  the  blesied 
pursuits  of  peace.  No  argument  in  favor  of  free  institutions  and  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,  so  conclusive  and  potential  as  this,  was  ever  before 
presented  to  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Tht 
important  political  problem  of  the  .nineteenth  century  was  solved  by  our 
Civil  War.  Our  Republic  no  long«*  appeared  as  an  experiment^  bat  u  t 
demonstration. 

The  services  of  the  National  Navy  during  the  war,  on  acoonnt  of  their 
peculiarity,  attracted  less  attention  than  those  of  the  army,  and  were  not 
appreciated  by  the  people.  They  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  nation,  so  freely  accorded  to  the  other  branch  of  the  service.  The  Con- 
federates having  Ao  navy,  in  a  proper  sense,  and  only  flotillas  here  and  then, 
with  some  powerful  "  rams  "  on  rivers  and  in  harbors,  and  not  a  ship  on  the 
ocean,  excepting  roving  pii-ate-vessels — built,  armed,  furnished  and  miDiied 
chiefly  by  the  British,  and  cmising  alone — there  were  few  occasions  for  purdy 
naval  battles.  The  whole  force  of  the  Navy  Department  waa  employed  in 
the  services  of  blockade,  in  assisting  the  attacks  of  the  armies  on  fortifi- 
cations along  the  rivers,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  and  the  Ocean,  or  in 
chasing  the  pirates.  In  these  fields  of  great  usefulness,  the  National  vessel* 
performed  labors  of  incalcidable  value,  and  officers  and  men  exhibited  skill, 
valor,  and  fortitude  unsurpassed. 

Never,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  were  there  occasions  for  such  ei- 
hausting  labors,  and  highest  courage  in  service  afloat,  as  the  American  Nstt 
was  subjected  to  in  its  operations  among  the  rivers  and  bayous  of  the  soutb- 
westem  regions  of  the  Republic.  This  the  records  of  these  volumes  attest; 
records  which,  after  all,  give  but  a  delicate  outline — a  mere  shadowy  p^^ 
ture — of  the  most  wonderful  exploits  of  brain  and  muscle.  Many  a  victory 
over  which  the  people  have  shouted  themselves  hoarse  in  giving  plaudits  to 
the  gallant  army,  might  never  have  been  achieved  but  for  the  co-operatioa 
of  the  navy.  To  the  common  observer  it,  in  many  instances,  seemed  to  be 
only  an  auxiliary,  or  wholly  a  secondary  force,  when,  in  truth,  it  was  an  equal, 
if  not  the  chief  power  in  gaining  a  victory.  Without  it,  what  might  hsre 
been  the  result  of  military  operations  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  Shiloh 
and  all  along  the  Mississippi  River,  especially  at  Vicksburg,  Port  Hndwrn, 
and  New  Orleans ;  what  at  Mobile,  Pensacola,  Key  West,  along  the  tlorids 
sea-board,  the  sea-coast  Islands,  Charleston,  and  the  borders  of  North  Csro- 
lina,  and  even  in  holding  Fortress  Monroe  and  Norfolk  ? 

The  energy  displayed  by  the  Navy  Department,  under  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  Gnstavus  Vasa  Fox,'  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  wi« 
most  remarkable.  The  weakness  and  the  position  of  the  navy  in  the  spring 
of  1861  have  already  been  noticed.'  It  was  a  navy  reduced  to  smallest  pro- 
portions during  fifty  years  of  peace,  and  kept  in  existence  only  by  the 
necessity  of  protection  for  the  continually  expanding  commercial  interest* 
of  the  nation.  Its  men  numbered  only  7,600  when  the  Civil  War  wm 
kindled ;  and  of  its  officers,  322  traitorously  abandoned  the  service  to  which 
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tbey  Jiad  dedicated  their  lives,  proved  false  to  thw  flag  which  they  had 
sworn  to  protect,  and  to  the  Gk>vemment  which  had  confided  in  their  honor, 
and  relied  on  their  fidelity,  to  sustain  it  in  conflict  and  peril. ' 

Notwithstanding  this  condition  of  the  naval  service,  the  decree  went  forth, 
in  the  spring  of  1861,  that  all  the  ports  of  the  States  wherein  rebellion  ex- 
isted, mu9t  be  closed  agMnst  commerce,  by  a  8tri6t  blockade.  Foreign  na- 
tions protested  and  menaced,  but  the  work  was  done.  There  were  no  dock- 
yards or  workmen  adequate  to  construct  the  vessels  needed  for  the  service, 
yet,  such  was  the  energy  of  the  Department,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fox,  that 
an  unrelaxing  blockade  was  maintained  for  four  years,  from  the  capes  of  the 
Chesapeake  to  the  Rio  Grande,  while  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  protecting  and 
uding  the  army  in  its  movements,  penetrated  and  patroled  onr  rivers, 
through  an  internal  navigation  almost  continental,  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Mississippi  Ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill  developed  amazing  inventions. 
That  marine  monster,  the  Monitor,  was  created,  and  began  a  new  era  in 
naval  warfare;  and  the  world  was  suddenly  enriched  by  new  discoveries  in 
naval  service.  Vessels  of  the  merchant  service  were  purchased  and  changed 
into  strong  warriors;  and  men  from  that  service  were  invited  to  officer  and 
man  them.  Schools  were  established  for  nantical  ustruction ;  dock-yards 
were  enlarged  and  filled  with  workmen ;  and  very  soon  a  large  number  of 
vessels  were  afloat,  watching  the  harbors  under  the  ban.  The  places  of  the 
traitors  were  quickly  filled  by  better  men  from  the  merchant  marine,  educat- 
ed, and  vastly  more  efficient,  who  promptly  volunteered  their  services,  in 
many  instances  at  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Union. 
About  7,SO0  of  these  gallant  spirits,  after  examination,  received  appoint- 
ments, and  were  employed  in  the  navy ;  and  the  rank  and  file  in  the  service, 
numbering*  7,600,  when  the  war  broke  out,  numbered  61,600  when  it  dosed. 
The  aggregate  of  artisans  and  laborers  in  the  navyyards  was  3,844  at  the 
beginning ;  at  the  end  the  number  was  16,880,  exclusive  of  almost  an  equal 
number  then  employed  in  private  ship-yards  and  establishments,  under  con- 
tracts. No  less  than  208  war  vessels  were  constructed,  and  most  of  them 
fitted  out  during  the  four  years ;  and  418  vessels  were  purchased  and  con- 
verted into  war-ships.  Of  these,  313  were  steamers,  the  whole  costing 
nearly  $19,000,000.* 

The  blockading  service  was  p^ormed  with  great  vigor  and  efficiency 
under  the  triple  stimulus  of  patriotism,  duty,  and  personal  emolument.  The 
British  Government  professed  to  be  neutral,  but  British  mei'chanta  and  ad- 
venturers were  allowed  to  send  swarms  of  swifl-winged  steamers,  laden  with 
arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  every  thing  needed  by  the  insurgents,  to 
ran  the  blockade.  The  profits  of  such  operations  were  enormous,  but  the 
risks  were  equally  so ;  and  it  is  believed  that  a  time  balance-sheet  would  show 
no  profits  left,  in  the  aggregate,  with  the  foreign  violators  of  law.  The 
number  of  such  vessels  captured  or  destroyed  during  the  Rebellion,  by  the 
National  Navy,  was  1,604.  The  gross  proceeds  of  property  captured  and 
condemned  as  lawful  prize  before  the  first  of  November  following  the  close  of 

■  Keport  of  Oidevn  W«llo>,  Snntuj  of  the^Navy,  December  4, 184S. 

*  At  the  clou  of  the  war,  the  monitor*  and  Iron-elads  wero  laid  np  in  ordinary,  at  Leatcne  Island,  nrar 
Phihidelphia,  and,  within  six  months  after  hostilttias  had  eeased,  MO  of  these  Teasels  had  been  sold,  for  the 
S(Kri«fate  sum  <if  nearly  t<^000,0(M. 
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of  the  war,  amoanted  to  nearly  $22,000,000,  which  sana  wan  sobsequentlj 
enlarged  by  new  decbions.  The  value  of  the  vessels  captured  and  destroyed, 
(1,149  captured  and  355  destroyed),  was  not  less  than  $7,000,000,  making  a 
total  loss,  chiefly  to  British  owners,  of  at  least  $30,000,000. 

The  writer,  accompanied  by  his  friends  already  mentioned  in  these  pagt*, 
(Messrs.  Drecr  and  Greble),  visited  the  theater  of  some  of  the  events  recorded 
in  this  chapter,  immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  Richmond.  We  had 
been  to  the  front  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  Army  of  the  James, 
a  few  months  before,  after  the  return  to  Hampton  Roads  of  the  first  expedi- 
tion aeainst  Fort  Fisher  on  the  evening  of  the  2Sth  of  Deo«- 

*  1864.  . 

ber.*  On  the  following  day  we  went  up  the  James  River,  with 
General  Butler,  on  his  elegant  little  dispatch  steamer.  Ocean  Queen,  to  City 
Point,  where,  after  a  brief  interview  with  General  Grant,  we  proceeded  to 
Aiken's  Lianding,  the  neutral  ground  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  It  was 
dark  when  we  arrived  there.  We  made  our  way  in  an  ambulance,  over  a 
most  wretched  road,  to  Butler's  head-quarters,'  within  seven  miles  of  Rich- 
mond, where  we  passed  the  night.  On  the  following  day  we  rode  through 
the  camp  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  on  horses  kindly  furnished  us  by  the 
general,  first  visiting  the  head-quarters  of  General  Weitzel's  Twenty-fifth 

(colored)  corps,  whose 
huts  were  decorated 
with  evergreens,  it  be- 
ing the  Christmas  holi- 
days. We  rod©  to  the 
head-quarters  of  Gene- 
ral Ord,  on  New  Mar- 
ket Heights,  where  we 
were  joined  by  Major 
Seward,  of  his  staflf^wbo 
.accompanied  us  along 
the  lines  for  several 
miles,  to  the  I>atch 
Gap  Canal.'  On -the 
way  we  visited  a  chapel  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission ;  ako. 
Battery  Harrison,  captured  by  the  colored  troops  not  long  before,'  and 
Fort  Brady. 

Near  the  Dutch  Gap  Canal,  just  then  completed,  we  dismounted,  and 
.  took  a  pathway  like  a  shelf  along  the  steep  bank  of  the  James,  where  the 
excavators  had  made  their  subterranean  huts,'  when  we  found  ourselves  in 
much  peril.  The  battery  at  Hewlett's,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  cast 
a  shell  among  the  workmen  about  once  an  hour,  now  hurled  one  at  the 
end  of  every  five  minutes,  compelling  us  to  seek  shelter  in  the  caves. 
We  succeeded  in  peeping  into  the  canal,  and  then  made  our  way  back, 
finding  warm  fragments  of  a  shell  in  the  path.  We  fonnd  the  orderly  in 
in  charge  of  the  horses  much  disturbed  by  the  explosion  of  one  of  them 


urnmioK  or  x  cbaml  or  tui  cuustiui  coaaiui  •!).* 


<  Sm  plctnra  OD  pi^  Mi.  * 

>  Thii  wu  uibaunilally  bnllt  of  Inn.  with  %  double  row  of  bcnchM  at  Umbfr,  iMTiog  a  braa4  ti*U  brtwr 
It  w*s  lighted  with  mfcw  caodlei;  and  two  taUM  composed  iu  entire  romitnTa. 
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near  him.  We  all  remoanted  as  quickly  as  possr 
injunction,  "Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  go 
and  were  soon  out  of  range  of  the  battery,  when  tl 
CJonfederates  had  doubtless  heard  of  the  return  of  Bu 
and,  mistaking  our  little  party  of  five  for  the  Genei 
this  salnte  with  shotted  guns. 

We  returned  to  General  Butler's  head-quarters  i 
found  Qeorge  D.  Prentice,  editor  of  the  Louisville  < 
come  through  the  lines  from  Ridimond.  With  him  i 
Butler's  staff,  we  journeyed  the  next  day  on  horsebac 
crossed  the  James  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  rode  to  Bermv 
.went  up  the  Appomattox  to  Point  of  Rocks  in  the  Oi 
general  placed  at  our  disjjosaL  There  we  mounted  to 
nal-tower  delineated  on  page  647,  and  viewed  the  marv 
ments  in  that  vicinity ;  and  saw  plainly  the  church-s|; 
Petersburg.  We  passed  that  night  on  the  barge  of  t 
tary  Commission,  at  City  Point,  and  the  next  morning 
Monroe,  bearing  an  order  from  General  Butler  for  a  tu< 
We  spent  New  Year's  day  in  that  city,  and  then  we 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

Soon  after  the  news  of  the  cvacuatiim  of  Richm 
in  April,*  we  started  for  that  city,  and  were  in  Baltim< 
night  when  the  President  was  murdered.  There  w 
tained  until  Sunday  allernoon,'  in  consequence  of  an  o 
ment,  prohibiting  all  public  conveyances  entering  into 
ing  from  Baltimore,  because  search  was  a-making  for  t; 
Admiral  Porter  was  among  the  blockaded  there.  We 
permitted  then  to  pass  southward,  had  not  the  writer  p 
and  letters  from  the  heads  of  the  War  and  Navy  dc] 
from  the  late  President,  requesting  commanders  of  ea 
facility  for  observation,'  for  no  passes  were  issued  from 
for  many  days  after  the  assassination.  We  went  do 
Fortress  Monroe  on  Sunday  night,  where  we  met  the 
worth,*  who  took  us  in  his  tug  to  the  double-turreted  i 

*  The  following  are  copies  of  the  letters  alluded  to ; — 

'Was  DsPAmnonr,  Wa»bikiit 
**PerDils8lon  Is  given  to  Mr.  Benson  J.  Loeslng  to  visit  the  variuas  battle-fi' 
they  are  within  our  lines,  and  to  make  all  drawings  that  be  may  reqalre,  of  tl- 
He  will  be  allowed  to  take  with  bin%  as  assistants,  7.  J.  Dreer  and  Edwin  On 
to  the  approval  of  the  generals  commaodtng  in  the  varioua  Departmenta,  where  tl 
to  examine,  may  be  sltoated. 

"  By  order  of  Uie  Secretary  of  War. 

"C  A.DAH*,. 
To  this  the  following  was  subjoined: — 
**  I  shall  be  obliged  for  Mr.  Lossiiig  to  hare  erery  IkelUty  eonststent  with  tl 

"Natt  Dbp 
*To  the  Commanding  Officers  of  the  Navy  :— 

"  Benson  J,  Leasing,  Esq.,  who  is  engaged  .npon  a  history  of  the  present 
Tarions  places  connected  with  the  different  battles,  accompaoled  by  F.  J.  Dreei 
and  has  requested  a  general  letter  of  intrudnctlon  to  naval  commanders,  which 
la  any  Investigations  wbleh  Mr.  Lossing  may  consider  essential  in  preparing  1 
not  interfering  with  the  pablle  aerrloe,  may  be  extended  to  them. 

"■OiDBo:)  Wxi 
>  See  page  4»I. 
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visit  Rear-Admiral  Radford.     We  found  him  in  another  vessel,  when  he  gave 
an  order  for  a  tug  to  take  us  to  City  Point,  but  finding  better  accommoda- 
tions on  a  transport,  we  went  up  the  river  in  that  ship.     We  arrived  at  head- 
quarters at  evening,  and  the  ne.vt  morning'  went  up  to  Richmond 
'^iseL'^     in  the  mail  steamer  Trumpet,  thriddmg  our  way  among  nests  of 
torpedoes,  indicated  by  the  floats  and  flags  placed  there  by  Cap- 
tain Chandler.' 

We  found  the  ruins  of  Richmond  yet  smoking.  In  that  city  we  remained 
several  days,  gathering  up  materials  for  history,  the  recipient  of  kind  atten- 
tions from  General  Ord  (who  was  in  command  there),  and  other  oflicerB. 
We  visited  and  sketched  tlic  Capitol,  Libby  Prison,  Castle  Thunder,  Belle 
Isle,  and  other  places  of  interest  connected  with  the  Civil  War,  delineated  on 
preceding  pages  of  this  work;  also  the  fortifications  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  city.  Then  we  went  to  Petersburg,  by  railway,  where  General  Hartsuff 
was  in  command,  with  his  head-quarters  in  the  elegant  Boiling  mansion,  which 
had  been  sadly  shattered  by  the  passage  of  a  shell  from  tlie  Union  batteries. 
There  we  enjoyed  the  kind  hospitalities  of  the  general  and  his  wife.  He  fhr- 
uished  us  with  horses,  and  an  intelligent  orderly  as  guide,  and  with  these  we 
rode  over  the  marvelous  net-work  of  fortifications,  fresli  from  the  hands  of  the 
builders,  which  enveloped  Petereburg  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Appomat- 
tox. From  that  shattered  city  we  went,  by  railway,  to  City  Point,  and 
thence  to  Washington  in  a  Government  steamer,  by  way  of  the  James  and 
Potomac  rivers. 

>  Bee  iioge  5C1. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

PBIBOBXBa.— BXITKTOLEirr    OPERATIONS    DURIBtO    THE    WAR.— BEADJUSTMENT    OF  HA- 
TIONAL  AFFAIRa-CONCLDBIOir. 

N  THE  downfall  of  the  Confederacy,  the  prisoners  were  all 
Bet  free,  and  the  captive  insargents,  who  had  been  gener- 
ously treated,  comfortably  housed,  and  abundantly  fed,  at 
all  times  and  ia  all  places,  while  in  the  custody  of  the  Na- 
tional authoritiel,  were  sent  to  their  homes  at  the  expense 
of  their  ever  kind  Government.  Gladly  would  the  writer 
testify  to  like  generous  treatment,  comfortable  shelter,  and 
wholesome  and  abundant  food,  accorded  to  the  Union  pria- 
priaoners  by  the  Confederate  authorities.  Alas !  the  truth  revealed  by  thou- 
sands of  sufferers,  and  the  admissions  of  the  Confederates  themselves, 
compel  a  widely  different  record — a  record  which  presents  one  of  the  darkest 
chapters  in  the  history  of  human  iniquity.  Gladly  would  he  omit  the  record, 
for  it  relates  to  the  wickedness  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  but  duty  and 
honor  require  him,  in  making  a  chronicle  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  War,  to 
tell  the  whole  truth,  and  conceal  nothing,  so  that  posterity  may  be  able  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  of  that  Rebellion  and  Civil  War. 

Soon  after  actual  hostilities  began,  and  prisoners  were  taken  by  both  parties 
in  the  conflict,  the  important  question  arose,  Can  the  Government  exchange 
prisoners  with  rebels  .against  its  authority,  without  thereby  tacitly  conced- 
ing belligerent  rights  to  the  insurgents,  and,  as  a  consequence,  practically 
acknowledging  the  Confederate  Government,  so  called,  at  Richmond,  as  a 
Government  in  fact  ?  Humanity  took  precedence  of  policy  in  the  Cabinet 
councils,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  A 
commissioner  was  appointed  by  each  party  for  the  purpose.  Colonel  W.  H. 
Ludlow  was  chosen  for  the  sen'ice  by  the  Government,  and  the  Conspirators 
appointed  Robert  Ould  to  perform  like  duties.  The  former  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  latter  had  his  at  Richmond.  Prisoners 
were  sent  in  boats  to  and  from  each  place.  Aiken's  Landing  and  its  vicinity, 
on  the  James  River,  finally  became  a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  where  the  ex- 
changes took  place.  The  operations  of  exchange  were  facilitated  by  the 
Government,  as  much  as  possible,  because  of  accounts  which  came,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  like  a  flood,  concerning  the  cruel  treatment  accorded  to 
the  Union  prisoners  in  the.hands  of  the  insurgents,  at  Richmond  and  elsewhere. 

The  business  of  exchange  went  regularly  on  until  it  was  vio- 
lently interrupted  by  Jefferson  Davis,  at  near  the  close  of  1862,     *'^''" 
when  he  issued'  an  extraordinary  proclamation,  glowing  with 
the  fieiy  anger  with  which  he  was  moved.     That  anger  was  kindled  chiefly 
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because  the  Government  had  chosen  to  use  the  loyal  negroes  for  military 
purposes,  as  the  Conspirators  had  done,  but  ostensibly  because  the  National 
Commander  at  New  Orleans  had  jjunished  a  low  gambler  for  overt  jets  of 
treason,  and  accepted  the  higldy  immoral  conduct  of  certain  women  '•  of  the 
bettor  sort,"  in  that  city,  as  fair  evidence  that  they  belonged  to  an  immorri 
class  of  the  community.'  In  that  proclamation  there  was  a  tone  of  savagism, 
which  made  the  rulers  of  other  lands  pause  in  their  willingncs.s  to  admit,  by 
recognition  as  such,  the  "  Confederacy"  into  the  familj'  of  civilized  nations. 
In  it,  Davis  outlawed  a  major-general  of  the  National  army,  and  commander 
of  a  military  department,  speaking  of  him  as  "  a  felon,  deserving  of  capital 
punishment,"  and  ordered  that  he  should  not  be  "treated  simply  as  a  public 
enemy  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  but  as  an  outlaw,  and  common 
enemy  of  mankind ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  his  capture,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  capturing  force  do  cause  him  to  be  immediately  executeil  by 
hanging." '  He  also  ordered  the  same  treatment  for  commanding  officers 
serving  under  the  outlawed  creneral,  and  further  directed  that  all  nejn^ 
soldiers  who  might  be  taken  prisoners,  and  all  commissioned  officers  serving 
in  company  with  them,  who  should  be  captured,  should  be  handed  over  to 
State  governments  for  execution,  the  negroes  as  insurgent  slaves,  the  white 
officers  as  inciters  of  servile  insurrection.' 

This  savage  position  of  the  insurgent  Chief  made  the  Government  pause 

and  consider.     It  was  morally  bound  to  afford  equal  protection   to  <iU  its 

citizen  soldiers,  irrespective  of  color.     The  proclamation  produced 

*''.t-'„'^     wide-si)read  indifjnation  throucchout  the  country,  and  when,  in  Jan- 

1S63.  .       . 

nary,"  Davis,  in  a  "  message  "  to  the  Confederate  "  Congress,"  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  deliver  all  officers  of  the  National  army  command- 
ing negro  troops,  captured  after  that  date,  to  the  respective  State  authorities  to 
be  hung,  and  to  treat  those  troops  as  rebels  against  their  masters.  Congress 
took  up  the  matter,  and  a  joint  resolution  was  offered  providing  for  retalia- 
tion for  any  cruel  treatment  of  Union  prisoners,  of  whatever  grade  or  hue. 
But  in  this,  as  in  the  matter  of  exchange.  Humanity,  took  precedence  of 
Policy,  and.  the  National  Executive  and  legislature  were  governed  by  the 
ethics  involved  in  the  following  words  of  Charles  Sumner,  who  opposed  the 
measure,  in  the  Senate:  "I  believe  that  this  body  will  not  undertake,  in  this 
age  of  Christian  light,  under  any  inducement,  \mder  any  provocation,  to 
counsel  the  Executive  Government  to  enter  into  any  snch  competition  with 
barbarism.  The  thing  is  impossible ;  it  cannot  be  entertained;  we  cannot 
be  cruel,  or  barbarous,  or  savage,  because  the  rebels,  whom  we  are  now 
meetign  in  warfare,  are  cruel,  barbarous,  and  savage !  Wc  cannot  imitate 
that  detested  example." 

It  was  the  proclamation  and  the  "  message  "  of  Davis  that  first  seriously 
interrupted  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  these  being  followed  by  the  refusal  of 
Ould,  the  Confederate  Commissioner,  under  the  instructions  of  his  Chief,  to  con- 

*  See  pages  850  and  851,  Tolnme  11. 

*  General  Butler,  the  oftlcer  alluded  to,  was  a  political  friend  of  Dovift's,  until  the  latter  berame  sa  one* 
enemy  of  the  GovornmenL  In  the  winter  of  1860-61,  Butler  was  in  Wafhlneton.  and  told  Davis  and  bi» 
traitoroiis  companions,  that  if  they  attempted  to  break  up  the  Union,  they  would  And  him  (Boiler)  Asfatiac  >• 
preserve  the  Onion.  They  rebelled,  and  he  fought  them  as  rebels.  Former  political  friendship  inl«nHSe< 
Davis's  hatred  of  .Biiticr.    The  animus  of  his  proclamation  was  the  low  spirit  of  partisan  milisnity. 

6ee  note  i.  pa?e  85i,  volume  II. 
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aider  captive  negro  soldiers  as  prisoners  of  war.  In  many  instances  no  quar- 
ter was  given  them  in  battle  or  afterward ;  and  the  black  flag  was  carried 
against  the  white  officers  commanding  them,  of  whom  several  were  hung 
without  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  With  such  a  high  hand. did  the  Conspira- 
tors exercise  their  horrid  rule  at  that  time,  and  so  utterly  perfidious  was  their 
conduct  in  the  matter  of  paroled  prisoners,  as  in  the  case  of  Grant's  captives 
at  Vicksburg  and  Banks's  at  Port  Hudson,  already  mentioned,'  that  justice 
interposed  between  humanity  and  policy,  and  demanded  a  cessation  of  all 
exchanges  until  the  Conspirators  should  act  in  accordance  with  the  common 
usages  of  civilized  nations.  When  in  August,  1863,  General  Merideth,  who 
ha<l  succeedeil  Colonel  Ludlow  as  Commissioner,  demanded  that  negro  troops 
and  their  officers  should  be  treated  as  other  prisoners  of  war  and  exchanged, 
Robert  Ould  replied,  "  We  Avill  die  in  the  last  ditch  before  giving  up 
the  right  to  send  slaves  back  to  slavery.'"  And  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  Conspirators,  said,  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1863:  "This  day  Wr.  Commissioner  Ould  meets  for  the  first  time  the  new 
Federal  Commissioner,  a  certalin  General  Merideth,  to  confer  upon  the 
terms  of  the  cartel,  and  endeavor  to  Settle  the  principles  of  exchange  for 
the  future.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  hope  tliat  any  conclusion  satisfactory 
to  both  sides  can  be  arrived  at  in  this  conference.  The  Federal  Government 
has  planted  itself  insolently  upon  the  demand  that  our  runaway  negroes,  when 
taken  in  arms  against  their  masters,  shall  be'  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 
shall  be  exchanged  against  white  men.  Confederates  have  borne  and  forborne 
much  to  mitigate  the  atrocities  of  war ;  but  this  is  a  thing  which  the  temper 
of  the  country  cannot  endure.  Our  Government  has  issued  ah  order  as  to 
the  treatment  of  revolted  negroes  when  captured.  Certain  captured  negroes, 
under  that  order,  have  been  imprisoned  at  Charleston  to  await  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  State  Government." 

'  9«  page  131. 

*  Letter  of  Oencral  S.  A.  Merideth,  I.ndlow'9  BneoeBSor  as  Commissioner,  to  the  editor  or  the  Buffalo  Com- 
mereial  AdtertUer.  Angnst  M,  1898.  OenermI  Merideth  In  his  oRlcliil  oommonlcatlvn  to  Kob«rt  Oold,  the  Con- 
UAtratQ  Commissioner,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1S4B,  sAld,  In  relation  to  the  Interruption  of  the  exchange  of 
prisoners :  -  The  history  of  this  matter,  as  I  understand  It,  Is  briefly  this:  While  my  predecessor,  on  dnty  at 
this  pLice,  was  here.  In  discharge  of  the  dntles  now  committed  to  me,  yon  at  one  time  made  a  declaration  of  <-x- 
choagoembracing  no  great  number  of  prisoners  of  war,  not  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  cartel 
and  yon  invit.^d  C<ilonei  Ludlow,  my  predecessor,  to  make  a  corresponding  declaration  of  cqnirnlents.  Snch  a 
declaration  was  made  by  Colonel  Ludlow,  doubtless  without  anticipating  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  wbich  appears 
now  aa  the  resnlt  of  that  departure  from  the  cartel  first  tnangurated  bf  yourself.  Sabsequently  to  my  coming 
on  duty  here,  the  events  of  the  war  threw  opim  yonr  hands  a  large  iMXly  of  paroled  officers  and  men  (oyer  80,000) 
captureil  by  Ocneral  Oiant  at  Vlcksbnrg,  and  not  long  afterward  somo  6,000  or  more  captured  by  General  Banks 
at  Port  Hudson,  Suddenly,  and  without  any  proper  conference  or  understanding  with  me,  and  but  a  few  days 
firi(»r  to  the  Important  events  at  Chlckamaug.%  as  If  for  the  express  purpose  of  increasing  the  force  of  General 
Bragg  Against  General  Rosccrans,  you  gave  me  notice  that,  on  the  next  day  after  the  d-ite  of  that  notice,  you 
woulfl  declare  e?tchnnged  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  which  had  been  captarvd  by  General  Orant.^ 

Further.  In  rchitlon  to  the  conduct  of  the  Confederates,  In  this  matter.  General  Merideth  say^  In  his  letter 
of  the  VMi  of  August,  186S:  "  Another  cause  of  the  sospcnslon  of  the  cartel  was  Its  constant  violation  by  the 
rebels.  In  making  illegal  declarations  of  exchange,  for  the  pnrposo  of  putting  men  Into  the  field,  and  there  Is  no 
doubt,  whatever,  tiiat  ell  pris/mcrs  paroled  by  the  United  3'atesnnthoritles  were  immediately  rcttimed  to  active 
doty  In  the  rebel  nrmy.  Many  officers  l!nd  men  captured  nt  Vicfasbnrg  were  In  the  battle  of  Chickamanga.  [See 
paste  131.]  Thus  the  rebels  were  making  use  of  our  well^condneted  prisons  ss  recruiting  depots  fur  thrlr  army. 
Another  Insuperable  obstacle  to  retamlng  exchanges,  waa  In  the  matter  of  paroles.  Mr.  Onid  had  some  18,000  or 
2'MM:I  which  ha  elolmed  as  valid.  Host,  If  not  all  of  these  paroles  were  taken  by  guerrillas,  bushwhackers,  and 
detached  commands  In  the  West  No  possession  was  ever  had,  no  delivery  was  aver  made,  and  no  rol's  were 
ever  furnished.  On  the  capture  of  a  town  by  a  rebel  cavalry  raid,  the  command  remained  long  enough  t<>  take 
tbe  parole  of  unarmed  cltixens  there,  and  then  decamped,  leaving  the  paroled  men  behind,  and  forwarding  the 
paroles  to  Richmond.  And  the  rebels  had  the  assurance  to  require  the  United  State*  Oovernment  to  ezeluoge 
prisoners  legitimately  oaptnred  In  iMttle  for  snch  paroles  as  these." 
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The  practical  application  of  Davis's  inhuman  order,  here  referred  to, 
met  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vhicb 
made  the  Conspirators  pause,  for  it  showed  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  use  the  law  of  retaliation,  when  necessary."  Yet  the 
Confederates  refused  to  treat  the  negro  as  a  subject  for  exchange,  and  that 
immane  arrangement  in  war  entirely  ceased  in  March,  1864,  because  justice 
required  it.  Then  the  Government  referred  the  matter  of  exchange  to  Gen- 
eral Grant,  when  that  officer  first  instructed  General  Butler,  in  charge  of  tbe 
business  at  Fortress  Monroe,  with  the  active  Colonel  Mnlford  (who  aftenrmrd 
became  the  chief  Commissioner  of  exchange  of  prisoners)  as  his  assistant,  to 
decline,  until  further  ordered,  all  negotiations  for  exchange,  and  afterward  in- 
structed him  to  consider  the  determination  of  the  Confederate  authorities  to 
make  a  distinction  between  white  and  colored  prisoners,  as  a  refusal  on  their 
part  to  agree  to  further  exchange.  Thus  the  Conspirators,  by  their  perfidy 
and  barbarity,  shut  the  door  of  exchange,  increased  the  number  of  Union 
prisoners,  and  fearfully  augmented  their  sufierings.         *  . 

Unimpeached  and  unimpeachable  testimony  shows,  that  in  refuung  to 
acknowledge  the  captive  negi-o  soldiers,  and  the  officers  who  led  them,  to  be 
proper  subjects  for  exchange,  and  other  acts  which  they  well  knew  that, 
through  the  high  sense  of  honor  and  justice  which  always  guided  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  lead  to  a  cessation  of  exchange,  was  only  a  part  of  a  plan 
of  the  Conspirators,  deliberately"  formed,  for  murdering,  or  permanently  di»- 
(Ming  by  the  slow  process  of  physical  exhalation,  the  Union  captives  in  thw 
hands.  This  is  a  grave  charge,  and  should  not  be  made  against  any  man  or 
body  of  men,  without  a' firm  convietion  of  its  truth,  and  the  most  oonclusire 
proof.  With  such  conviction,  and  satisfied  that  such  proof  is  not  only  con- 
clusive, but  abundant,  the  charge  is  here  made,  and  put  on  record,  that  the 
world  may  know  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  men  who  conceived,  plan- 
ned, and  carried  on  a  rebellion  against  a  beneficent  Government,  without 
any  otiier  excuse  than  that  of  the  sorely  tempted  sinner — the  overpowering 
influence  of  that  depravity  which  the  slave  system  gencyated  by  allowing  an 
unbridled  exercise  of  the  baser  passions  of  human  nature' — a  depravity  which 
culminated  after  a  career  of  two  hundred  years  or  more,  in  what  Blackstone 
declares  to  be  the  sum  of  all  wickedness  denounced  in  the  Decalogue,  namely, 
Treason.     Proofs  from  ten  thousand  tongues  certify  and  justify  the  con- 


*  That  letter,  given  below,  explains  Itself: — 

*'  Wab  Departhext,  Washington  Cnr,  Any,  S,  1S*S. 
"Str: — Tour  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  culling  the  attention  of  this  Department  to  tbe  cases  of  Orrin  H.  Bro*^ 
William  I{.  Johnston,  anil  William  Wilson,  three  colored  men.  captured  on  thegon-boat  Isaac  Smit^ .  \aa  T<f- 
ceived  considcnttion.  This  FTppartment  has  directed  that  three  rebel  prisoners  of  South  Carolina,  If  tlierr  b« 
any  such  In  our  possession,  ancl  (f  not,  three  others,  be  confined  in  close  custo<iy  and  held  as  hostages  ftir  Bp>"3. 
Johnston,  nnd  Wilson,  ami  that  the  fact  be  communicated  to  the  rebel  authorities  at  Richmond. 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Seerttary  tf  War,' 


*  John  G.  Whittier  wrote,  during  tbe  war: — 
"The  poison  plant  the  fathers  spared 
All  else  is  overtopping. 
East,  West  South,  North, 
It  curses  the  earth ; 
All  justice  dies. 
And  fraud  and  ties 
Live  only  in  Its  shadow. 
What  gives  the  wheat-Beld  blades  of  »tMl  1 


What  points  the  rebel  cannon? 
What  sets  the  roaring  rabble's  he^I 
On  the  old  star-spangled  pennon  7 
What  breaks  the  oath 
Of  the  men  of  the  SooUi  f 
What  whets  the  tnlfe 
For  the  Union's  life  t 
Hart:  to  the  answer:  Slareiy  P 


REPORT  OF  AN  INVESTIGATING  COill 

-elusions  of  a  Nstioaal  Senator  (Howard),  who,  while  \ 
report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  United  State 
in  May,  1864,'  eudd,  after  speaking  of  the  barbarities  a 
testimony  i$  aa  clear  as  the  noonday  sun,  that  their  i 
€itely  practieed  iipon  our  men  for  the  double  purpose  of 
our  armed  force,  and  of  striking  terror  into  the  Ji 
order  to  prevent  enlistments,     *rhere  does  not  remain  ^ 
the  rebel  Government  designedly  resorted  to  the  dote 
death  by  starvation,  and  to  freezing  and  starving  uni^ 
minute,  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and 
the  man  becatne  a  living  skeleton  and  idiot,  no  longt 
wife,  his  children,  or  his  friends;  no  longer  of  any  t 
or  to  his  cotcntry  ;  and  this  for  the  purpose  ofweaket, 
and  deterrifig  our  people  from  prosecuting  the  war," 
that  General  Mcrideth,  well  informed  in  the  matter,  al 
we  have  cite^,  when  he  said :   "  On  the  26th  of  Novei 
I  offered  to  send  immediately  to  City  Point,  twelve  tl 
moce  Confederate  prisoners,  to  be  exchanged  for  Uni 
oonfincd  in  the  South.     This  proposition  was  distinct 
refused  by  Mr.  Ould.     And  why  ?    because  the  damn 

In  the  Cunrcntlon  tkat  rtvmed  the  Nntlanal  Coiutttatloii,  Qeatgt  Mason,  i 
Fagitlve  Blnve  Law  (see  pofce  334.  volume  I.),  and  a  slaT^-liolder,  said  of  slavi^r^ : 
•tbcu  In  manntn.  Srery  mastrr  of  a  alaira  la  bom  a  lynuit.  Tho;  [alavn]  b 
-a  caantry.  As  nutiuna  cannot  berewanled  or  punished  U  the  next  vorld,  ther 
tftbU  chain  ofeausen  and  fffiect*^  Protidtne*  puniKhfM  natltmal  Hna  hy  naui 

'  Thia  Cuminlttee  «aa  oumpased  of  Doetora  Valentine  Mott  and  Edward  I 
Wtlklns,  of  New  York,  and  Uortor  EUersUe  Wailaoe,  Hon.  John  i.  Clark  Hare, 
Philadelphia  Thoj  ^ere  appointed  by  the  Commission  for  **  ascertaining,  bj 
tree  physical  condition  of  prisoners  reecnily  dlseharzed,  by  exchange,  from  con 
where  wUbin  the  rebel  lines;  whether  they  <lid,  in  laet.  daring  such  conflnemei 
foon,  or  from  Its  defective  qnallty,  or  from  other  privations  or  sources  of  dis^'as 
and  snfferlBgs  were  designedly  inflte.ed  on  them  by  military  or  other  authorl 
were  dne  to  eauses  wUeh  aueh  authorities  eonld  not  control."  The  Oommltte< 
oners  at  Anriapolls  and  elsewhere,  took  large  nomberd  of  depositions  In  writing 
matioB  which  Justified  the  conclusion  of  Senator  Howard,  mentioned  In  the  tex 
the  same  stury  everywhere ;  prisooera  of  war  treated  worse  than  eoirlcta,  shut 
in^  or  In  onblKor  Inclosures,  without  even  the  shelter  that  U  provided  br  the 
with  anfflcient  food ;  supplied  with  food  and  water  Injurious  and  even  polsonc 
often  coTcreil  with  human  fllih,  or  on  j^and  saturated  with  It;  compiled  to  b 
Intolerable  sti'nch;  hemn>e<I  In  by  a  fatal  dead-line,  and  In  hourly  danger  of 
*  hratal  goanls;  despondent  even  to  madness,  Idiocy,  and  suicide;  sick,  of  dlseaa 
to  appear  and  spread  like  the  plague)  caused  by  the  torrid  aun,  by  deeaying  food 
aad  by  cold ;  removed  at  the  last  moment,  antUby  hundreds  at  a  £lma,  to  hospit 
with  few  remedies,  little  care,  and  no  sympathy,  to  die  In  wretchedness  and  de 
kut  amoag  enemlea  too  resentfhl  elQier  to  hare  pity  or  to  show  nurey.  These  i 
sands  of  helpless  men  have  been,  and  are  now  *  being,  disabled  and  deitniyed  by  i 
tain  OS  poison,  ami  as  cruel  as  the  torture  or  burning  at  the  stake,  because  nearly  a 
mure  prolonged.  This  speetneir.  Is  dolly  beheld  and  allowed  by  Uia  rebel  Oovcm 
positloD  of  uogUseoce,  or  indifference,  or  accident,  or  Inefficiency,  or  dcstltutio 
can  account  for  all  thia  So  many,  and  such  positive  forms  of  abuse  and  wrong  ca 
J%t  eanclmton  It  unamMaN*,  tktrtfert,  tkift  Oase  privatl</M  and  »uf*Hnf, 
by  the  military  and  other  autborltjr  of  the  rebel  Oorernment,  and  cannot  hsvi 
authorities  could  not  contmL*^ 

Snch  was  the  venlict  of  a  committee  of  men  whose  ability,  honor,  Intei 
demanded  by  tntth  .ind  Justice,  no  man  can  rightfully  question.  It  Is  the  tes 
>  whichnoone,  competent  to  speak,  has  ever  dared  to  denv.  We  rt^d  with  fee 
the  British  in  India,  In  blowing  their  Sepoy  prisoners  to  atoms  trom  the  mu 
meiclfnl  compared  to  the  flendlshaess  exhibited  towani  Union  prisoners  in  the 
Cselings  of  birrror  of  the  tortures  formerly  inflicted  upon  prisoners  by  the  sa 
ware  mlid  safferii^  compared  with  those  to  which  the  Conspirators  and  their  it 
of  the  Republic  when  they  fell  Into  their  hands. 
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GooemmerUy  in  relation  to  our  poor  captured  toldien,  had  not  been  fidbf 
carried  out." 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  revolting  detsuls  of  the  cruelties  practiced  apm 
the  Union  prisoners  at  Richmond,  Andersonville,  Danville,  Salisbury,  Milles, 
Charleston,  and  other  places,  and  the  results  of  those  cruelties,  are  not  pot 
upon  record  here.  Greneral  statements  are  considered  quite  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  already  avowed ;  and  the  reader  may  consult,  for  a  knowledge  of 
those  details,  the  report  of  the  Commission  alluded  to ;  the  published  state- 
ments of  scores  of  victims ;  the  testimony  elicited  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War;  the  testimony  on  the  trial  of  Captain  Wirz,  and  the  pain- 
fully interesting  book  written  by  Ambrose  Spencer  (who  lived  near  Anderwm- 
ville,  and  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  method  of  proceeding  there), 
.entitled  A  Narrative  of  Andersonville. 

FronI  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  charge  and  disposition  of  the  Union 
prisoners  were  committed  to  John  H.  Winder,  formerly  of  the  National 
army,  whose  acquaintance  we  have  already  made.'  He  appears  to  have 
been,  according  to  the  testimony  of  friend  and  foe,  an  exceedingly  bad  man; 
cruel  in  his  nature ;  repulsive  in  features ;  rude  in  manners ;  and  foal  and 
profane  in  speech.  While  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  he  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy, and  was  saved  from  punishment  by  an  adroit  construction  of  law 
by  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  an  inciter  of  the 
mob  at  Baltimore,  who  attempted  to  prevent  Massachusetts  troops  pas^ng 
through  that  city  to  Washington,  in  April,  1861.  Then  he  went  to  Bitit- 
mond,  and  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the  insurgent  army,  bat 
never  had  command  in  the  field.  The  Arch-Conspirator,  Davis,  who  knew  bis 
character  well,  made  him  Chief  Commissary  of  Prisoners,  and  kept  him  in 
that  office  until  his  death  in  Georgia,'  in  spite  of  the  remonstnuices  of 
officials  above  and  below  him,  and  the  frequent  exposure  of  the  infamy  of  bis 
deeds.  "  lie  was  supplied  with  rank,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  "  without  a  com- 
mand, from  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  work  to  be  required  of  him."  It  is 
well  known  that  he  did  not  disappoint  his  master  in  the  execution  of  the 
duties  assigned  to  him;  and  it  is  doubtful  if,  within  the  limits  of  the  to- 
•"called  Confederacy,  another  man  could  be  found  so' well  fitted  for  the  per- 
formance  of  the  mission  to  which  he  was  destined. 

Winder's  chief  cxj3cutive  officer  in  the  exercise  of  cruelty  toward  the  cap- 
tives in  Richmond,  and  especially  in  Libby  Prison,  was  Major  Turner;  and 
Captain  Henry  Wirz,  who  was" hanged"  for  his  crimes,  at  the 
•  Not.  m.      National  Capital,  was  his  most  trusted  and  efficient  lieutenant  at 
Andersonville.     His  ccodjutor  in  the  work  of  destroying  prison- 
ers, seems  to  have  been  "Commissary-General"  L.  B.  Northrup,  that  special 
favorite  of  Jefferson  Davis,  already  mentioned,  whom  one  of  the  Confed- 
erate Congressmen  (Henry  S.  Foote)  published  as  a  "monster  of  iniquity.'"' 
The  writer  was  told  by  an  officer  of  the  Confederate  Commissary  Department 

*  Sec  po^n  26,  volume  11. 

*  Jones,  in  his  "  Rebel  War  Clerk^e  Diary,'"  unfler  date  of  February  8, 1365,  says :  •*  IntelligcDce  was  [gcel*tJ  ' 
to-day  of  the  sudden  death  of  iirlgadier-Oeneral  Winder,  in  Georgia;  from  apoplexy,  it  U  sapixiaed.  He  »»  * 
In  command  of  the  prisons,  with  his  staff,  or  'plug  ugiies'  around  him." 

*  This  man  was  in  the  regnlar  army  of  the  United  States  at  one  time.  Ho  was  dlamisaed  from  tfct 
service  for  misdemeanor,  but  when  Jefferson  Davis  became  President  Pierce's  5e<Tetary  of  War.  be  rpi»- 
stated  Northrup.  Tlie  t'rateful  delinquent  became  his  benefactor's  wlliln^  InBtmment,  Bfid  did  kis  biddtef 
throughout  the  rebellion. 
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who  knew  Northrup  well,  long  before  the  war,  that  he  invented  a  method, 
after  many  experiments,  that  would  surely  efiect  the  utter  prostration  of 
prisoners,  while  there  should  not  seem  to  be  actual  starvation.  It  was  the 
giving  to  each  prisoner,  for  a  day's  sustenance,  tix  ounces  of  flovr^  two 
ounces  of  bacon,  one  gill  of  molasses,  and  a  pint  of  cote-peas :  a  composition 
calculated  to  disorder  the  bowels,  and  produce  marasmus  and  death  !  "  Print 
this,"  said  the  indignant  officer,  when  he  gave  the  writer  an  account  of  it, 
"  and  give  my  name  as  authority,  if  you  like."  Snch  were  the  instruments 
employed  by  Jefferson  Davis,  in  the  case  of  Union  prisoners.  Jones,  in  his 
Jiebel  War  Cleric's  Diary,  frequently  shows 'his  detestation  of  Winder; 
and  even  the  JiicAmond  JEkaminer  exclaimed,  when,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  Davis's  comnUssary  of  prisoners  went  to  Andersonville  because  there 
was  a  wider  field  for  his  awful  vocation : — "  Thank  Ood  that  Richmond  is 
at  last  rid  of  old  Winder  /  God  have  mercy  upon  those  to  whom  he  has  been 
Sfntl^ 

Everywhere  the  Union  prisoners  were  closely  crowded  in  ill-ventilated 
and  unwholesome  place&  Libby  Prison '  contained  six  rooms,  each  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  length  and  forty  in  breadth.  At  one  time,  these  held  twelve 
hundred  Union  officers  of  every  grade,  from  a  lieutenant  to  a  brigadier-g«i- 
eral.  They  were  allowed  no  other  place  in  which  to  cook,  eat,  wash  and  dry 
their  clothes  and  their,  persons,  sleep,  and  take  exercise.  Ten  feet  by  two 
was  all  that  might  be  claimed  for  each  man.  They  were  usually  despoiled 
of  their  money,  watches,  and  sometimes  portions  of  their  clothing,  before 
entering,  with  promises,  rarely  fulfilled,  of  a  return  of  them,  when  exchanged. 
At  one  time,  they  were  not  allowed  a  seat  of  any  kind  to  sit  upon.  The  floors 
of  rough  boards  were  always  washed  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  at  night  they 
were  damp.  On  these,  some  without  any  thing  under  them,  the  prisoners 
were  compelled  to  sleep,  and  many  thereby  took  cold,  which  ended  in  con- 
sumption and  death.  The  windows  were  numerous,  and  most  of  the  glasses 
were  broken,  in  consequence  of  which  they  suffered  intensely  from  cold.* 
The  captives  were  subjected  to  the  caprices  of  Turner,  who,  among  other  era 
elties,  ordered  that  no  one  should  go  within  three  feet  of  the  windows,  a  rule 
that  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  other  prisons  in  the  South.  A  violation 
of  the  rule  gave  license  to  the  guard  to  shoot  the  offending  prisoner.  It  was 
enforced  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  Sometimes  by  accident,  or  unponscionsly 
in  his  sufferings,  an  officer  would  go  by  a  window,  and  be  instantly  shot  at, 
without  warning.  The  brutal  guards  took  pleasure  in  the  sport  of  "  shooting 
Yankees,"  and  eagerly  watched  for  opportunities  to  indulge  in  it.* 

>  Qnoted  b;  8p«n«er.  pi««  4S.  ■  8m  pag*  Ml 

>  Tbfl  npttvct  had  only  one  blaakat  Mch.  TbaM,  In  tioM,  b««UM  nmoil  and  fllthj.uid,  In  (pit*  of  all  fn> 
MOtloni,  Bllad  with  vennln. 

'  The  J  did  not  tlwiya  mit  for  an  inftictlon  ot  the  rale.  Uentrnant  Ilainraond  wu  itaot  at  while  (n  a 
boarded  IneloMira,  wb«r«  there  wa«  no  window,  ool)'  an  apartare  between  the  boarde.  The  gtaud  cangkt  algbt 
«f  his  hat  throttch  tbia  opening,  and  aiming  lowor,  so  as  to  reach  hia  heart,  Ared.  A  nail  turned  the  iMllet 
upward,  and  it  pasaed  thruush  his  ear  and  hat-brim.  The  officer  reported  the  ootrsfe  to  Tamer,  who  merely 
replied :— "  TIk  boya  ar«  in  wont  of  practice.'  Tb*  culpsit  goard  salil  be  '  had  made  a  bet  that  be  would  lilll  a 
damneil  Tanhee,  before  he  came  off  dnty."  No  official  notice  was  lalien  of  the  oecnrrence.  and  the  feHuw  triad  to 
.  aardrr  aaother  nffleer  (Urntenanl  Hani*'))*  ^be  same  way,  bat  MIed.  At  Danville,  a  priaaner  was  ataadlng  at 
awfndntw,  battnaoeh  a  position  that  only  his  abadow  coold  have  glren  the  guard  knowledt^  of  the  Ibcl  Thesenti' 
oel  weat  many  feet  fraoi  the  llneof  bi»  beat,  and  ahotataad  killed  the  eaptlre.  the  bailrt entering  his  brain.  Sintlar 
craaltlea  were  praetttad  atall  other Oaahderate  priaon*.  II  appeand  la  evidence  that,  at  Atlanta,  a  aiek  aoldlar, 
who  waa  near  what  waa  called  "the  daad-Hnc,'  beyond  wblab  prlaeoera  wan  nat  allowed  to  (o,  pat  kla  kaid 
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"  But  there  were  cruelties  worse  than  these,"  said  the  rejwrt  of  the  Com- 
mittee, "  because  less  the  result  of  impulse  and  recklessness,  and  because  delib- 
erately done."  It  was  the  starvation  of  the  prisoners,  by  a  systematic 
diminution  in  the  quantity,  and  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  their  dailj 
allowance  with  which  they  were  supplied,  the  character  of  which  may  be  un- 
derstood by  the  remark  of  a  young  officer,  "  I  would  gladly  have  preferred 
the  horse-feed  in  my  father's  stable."  The  process  of  the  slow  starvation  of 
the  captives  began  in  the  autumn  of  186.3,  and  was  so  general  and  wiiiforra 
in  all  the  prisons  and  prisoner-pens,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having 
been  done  by  direct  ordei-s  from  the  Conspirators  at  Richmond.  "Tlie  com 
bread,"  says  the  report,  '■  began  to  be  of  the  roughest  and  coarsest  description. 
Portions  of  the  cob  and  husk  were  often  found  ground  in  with  the  meal. 
The  crust  was  so  thick  and  hard  that  the  prisonei-s  called  it  iron-clacL  To 
render  the  bread  eatable  they  grated  it,  and  made  mush  of  it;  but  the  crust 
they  could  not  grate.  Now  and  then,  after  long  intervals,  often  of  nianT 
weeks,  a  little  meat  was  given  them,  perhaps  t*vo  or  three  mouthfuls.  At  a 
later  period,  they  received  a  pint  of  black  peas,  with  some  vinegar,  every 
week.  The  peas  were  often  full  of  worms,  or  maggots  in  a  chrysalis  state, 
which,  when  they  made  soup,  floated  on  the  surface."  And  this  wa.s  done 
when  there  was  abundance  of  food  at  the  command  of  their  jailors.' 

For  awhile,  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  receive  boxes  of  food  and 
clothing,  sent  by  their  friends  in  the  North,  and  by  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
but  it  was  found  that  this  privilege  would  defeat  the  starvation  scheme  of 
the  Conspirators,  and  in  January,  18G4,  it  was  denied,  without  any  reason 
being  given.  "  Three  hundred  boxes,"  says  the  report,  "arrived  every  week, 
and  were  received  by  Colonel  Ould,  Commissioner  of  Exchange,  but  instead 
of  being  distributed,  were  retained,  and  piled  up  in  a  warehouse  near  by.* 
The  contents  of  many  of  these  boxes  were  used  by  the  Confederates.  "The 
officers,"  says  the  Report,  "were  jiermitted  to  send  out  and  buy  articles  at 
extravagant  prices,  and  would  find  the  clothes,  stationery,  hams,  and  butter, 
which  they  had  purchased,  bearing  the  marks  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

over  to  pinck  a  bunch  of  leaves,  that  were  not  a  foot  from  the  bonndary.  Thf  instant  he  diil  so.  the  cttartl  OLO^bt 
Bight  of  him.  ftrcd.  and  killed  h\m.—  Iieport  oj  the  Committee  o/  the  United  States  Sanitarf  CoTmmitnem. 
September.  1S61. 

The  conduct  of  the  National  authorities  toward  the  <."nnfederate  captives  in  Libby  Prison,  alter  the  fanner 
entered  Uiclimon(L  in  April.  186.%  was  in  m.arke<i  C(»ntrast  t'>  tliat  of  Ibe  asrenta  of  the  Conspirator*  Th^iv  ^«w 
not  more  than  twenty-live  prisoners  on  each  floor.  The  rooms  were  kept  clean  and  well -ventilate.  anJ  ssp 
plied  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water ;  and  sympathizing  friends  were  allowed  to  furnish  the  prisoner*  nith 
whatever  titey  pleased.  The,  writer,  who  w.as  in  Blohmond  &  few  days  after  tu  evacuation  by  Lc*.  visited  UlAy 
Prison.  lie  saw  dozens  of  knapsacks  let  down  by  ropes  from  the  windows,  filled  by  a  crowd  of  friends  ootsde- 
and  drawn  up.  while  the  Union  :jiiard.  instead  of  having  license  either  from  authority  or  desire  to  barm  the 
prisoners,  looked  on  with  seeming  pleasure,  because  the  wants  of  the  poor  ca;itive.s  were  relieved.  The  nriler 
saw  two  women,  each  dressed  in  silk.  fllUnir  a  knapsack  with  fo<»d  whielt  he  ha*!  seen  the  same  women  reeeiv* 
fy-om  the  Union  Cunimissary  Department,  or  its  place  of  distribution,  not  far  from  the  Capitol,  half  an  hoor  be 
fore.  These  women,  at  the  place  of  distribution,  protemled  to  b'>  entirely  destitute  of  foo<i  for  themselves  aad 
little  ones,  and  so  tliey  received  from  their  kind  Governmeivt  relief  for  their  wants.  The  food  thus  obtained  by 
false  pretenses,  was  carried  to  prisoners  who  we^  already  supplied  with  abundant  and  wholesome  rations. 

'  One  day  by  pulling  up  a  plnnk  In  the  tioor  of  I.ibby  Prison,  they  gained  .access  to  the  celLar,  and  foaHd 
there  an  abund.ancc  of  provisions — barrels  of  wheat  Hour,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  Of  these  they  ate  raTenottglr. 
until  the  theft  was  discovered.— /?ey?(>r/  of  the  Committee. 

*  There  was  some  show  of  delivery,  luiwever.  bnt  in  a  manner  especially  heartless  Five  or  sit  boxes  wew 
given  during  the  week.  The  eager  prisoner,  expecting,  perhaps,  a  wife's  or  mother's  tlioughtfbl  pntvisiae  Sir 
liim.  was  called  to  the  door  an<l  ordered  to  spread  his  blanket  when  the  opened  can.s.  whether  contaloinc  prt- 
aerved  fruits,  condensed  milk,  tobacco,  vegetables,  or  meats,  werw  thrown  promlacaonaljr  together,  aod  «ftw 
mined  by  the  mingling.— 72e/x»r(  of  the  C'ommitlM. 
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Orer  three  thousand  boxes,  sent  to  the  captives  in  Lj 
Isle  ill  the  James  River;  near,  were  stored  close  by  till 
the  writer  saw  a  large  portion  of  them,  immediat 
of  Richmond.  i 

In  the  few  indications  here  given  of  the  conditi^ 
in  Libby  Prison,  we  have  a  glimpse,  only,  of  the  h^ 
time,"  in  the  history  of  such  captives,  in  all  parts  o 
role  of  the  Conspirators.  The  finishing  touch  in  tfal 
iniquity  of  those  Conspirators,  is  given  in  the  fact,  thi 
up  Libby  Prison,  with  its  starving  inmates,  with  { 
allow  them  to  regain  their  liberty.  To  the  testimog 
meditated  act,  already  given  in  this  work,'  may  be  i 
the.  commandant  of  the  prison,  who  said,  in  answ< 
captive  officer,  "  Was  the  prison  mined  ?"  "  Yes,  ai 
you  all  to  Hades  before  I  would  have  suffered  you  to  1 
of  Bishop  Johns  was  corroborative  as  well  as  curioi 
tion,  "Whether  it 
was  a  Christian 
mode  of  warfare  to 
blow  up  defenseless 
jyisoners  ?"  The 
Bishop  replied,  "I 
suppose  the  authori- 
ties are  satisfied  on 
that  point,  though  I 
do  not  mean  to  jus- 
tify iu"» 

The  sufferings  of 
the  captives  on  Belle 
Isle,  during  the 
"starving  time"  were 
much  greater  than 
of  those  in  Libby 
Prison,  for  the  latter 
were  under  shelter. 
Belle  Isle  was  a  small  island  of  a  few  acres,  in  the  Js 
Richmond,^  near  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works.  A  part  < 
covered  with  trees,  and  a  part  was  a  low  sandy  barrel 
surface  of  the  river,  which  there  flows  swiftly.  The 
the  James,  over  which  the  captives  passed  on  their  « 
became  truly  a  "  Bridge  of  Sighs."  *  Over  the  Ric 
might  have  been  appropriately  placed,  the  inscription 
the  gate  of  Hell — "  He  who  entera  here,  leaves  hope  I 

For  the  captives,  the  cool  green  grass  that  carpete 
and  the  shade  of  the  ti'ees  that  adorned  it,  had  no  ble: 
were  confined  to  the  low  and  treeless  sand-barren,  an 
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'  Rep"rt  of  (be  Commlttw. 
*  Tbia  WM  lb«  briilgo  uf  tb<  Kicbmoad  ud  Pctanbor) 
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in  the  hottest  weather,  to  leave  it  and  go  to  the  cooler  spot  a  few  rods  off, 
that  appeared  so  much  like  heaven,  in  comparison  with  the  hell  in  which  they 
were  compelled  to  suffer.  That  barren  spot,  not  to  exceed  five  acres  in 
extent,  was  surrounded  by  earth-works  about  three  feet  in  height,  with  a 
ditch  on  both  sides.  Along  the  outer  ditch  guards  were  stationed  about 
forty  feet  apart,  and  kept  Avatch  night  and  day.  The  prisoners  were  with- 
out shelter.  At  fii-st  there  were  a  few  ragged  Sibley  tents,  but  tliesc  soon 
disappeared.  Notwithstanding  this,  an  established  station  for  prisoners,  u-as 
in  a  country  of  forests,  with  lumber  plentiful,  not  a  movement  was  made,  from 
the  beginning,  to  erect  barracks,  or  to  make  any  liumane  provision  for  the  com- 
fort of  those  confined  there.  Quickly  would  the  hundreds  of  mechanics  sent 
there  have  constructed  comfortable  shelter  for  all,  from  the  scorching  sun  and 
biting  frost,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  have  the  raw  material  for  the  purpose. 
At  one  time  there  were  no  h^ss  than  eleven  thousand  captives  on  that 
bleak  space  of  five  acres — "so  crowded,  according  to  the  estimated  area  given 
them,"  says  the  Report,  "there  could  not  have  been  but  the  space  of  two 

feet  by  seven  given  them,  and,  at  the  most,  three  feet  by  nine,  i)er  man 

Stripped  of  blankets  and  overcoats,  hatless  often,  shoeless  often,  in  ragged 

coats  and  rotting  shirts,  they  were  obliged  to  take  the  weather  as  it  came 

The  winter   came — and  one  of  the   hardest  winters'   ever  ei- 

■  136S-'W  .  .  .  

perienced  in  the  South — but  still  no  shelter  was  provided.  The 
mercury  was  down  to  zero,  at  Memphis,  which  is  further  south  than  Rich- 
mond. The  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground  around  Richmond.  The  ice  formed 
in  the  James,  and  flowed  in  masses  upon  the  rapids,  on  either  side  of  the 
island.  Water,  leil  in  buckets  on  the  island,  froze  two  or  three  inches  deep  in 
a  single  night.  The  men  resorted  to  every  expedient  to  keep  from  perishing. 
They  lay  in  the  ditch,  as  the  most  protected  place,  heaped  upon  one  another, 
and  lying  close  together,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  'like  hogs  in  winter,' 
taking  turns  as  to  who  should  have  the  outside  of  the  row.  In  the  morning, 
the  row  of  the  previous  night  was  marked  by  the  motionless  forms  of  those 
who  were  sleeping  on  in  their  last  sleep — frozen  to  death P'' 

And  while  thus  exposed  to  the  frost,  the  prisonei-s  were  starving,  and  the 
only  defender  of  exposed  men  from  the  severity  of  the  cold,  namely,  whole- 
some and  abundant  food,  was  denied  them.  "  The  cold  froze  them,"  says 
the  Report,  "  because  they  were  hungry, — the  hunger  consumed  them  because 
they  were  cold.  These  two  vultures  fed  upon  their  vitals,  and  no  one  in  the 
Southern  Confederacy  had  the  mercy  or  the  pity  to  drive  them  away."  And 
while  hundreds  of  women  were  administering  comforts  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  insurgents  in  Northern  prisons  and  hospitals,  not  one  icoman  vat 
ever  seen  upon  lielle  Isle  ichile  tike  Union  captives  xoere  there.  Many  methods 
of  cruelty  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  on  Belle  Isle  were  re- 
sorted to.  Unnecessary  restrictions ;  brutal  treatment  of  slight  and  often- 
times unconscious  offendere ;  deprivation  of  the  use  of  the  running  water,  for 
bathing,  in  the  summer,  and  scores  of  other  operations  calculated  to  crush 
the  life  out  of  the  poor  men.  The  sick  were  tardily  taken  to  hospital.*,  there 
neglected   and  prematurely  returned ;'  and  every  precaution  seems  to  have 

1  The  Confytlerate  Suraeun-O^nfral's  Iteport  showed  that  in  tlic  months  of  January,  Kt-broarr  aotl  Jbr^ 
1SG4,  out  of  nearly  2.S0O  patients,  about  1,400.  or  one-half  the  nnmbor,  died.  There  was  only  a  sljlgie  bospitai 
tejit  on  Belle  Isle.    The  sick  were  laid  od  dirty  straw,  on  th%  ground,  with  loga  for  pillows. 
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been  taken  to  secure  a  daily  diminution  of  the  strength  of  the  victims.  A« 
at  Libby,  so  on  Belle  Isle,  food  and  clothing  sent  to  the  captives,  by  friends, 
vrere  withheld,  and  often  appropriated  by  the  Confederates.'  "As  the  weary 
months  drew  on,  hanger  told  its  inevitable  tale  on  them  all.  They  grew 
weak  and  emaciated.  Many  found  that  they  could  not  walk ;  when  they 
attempted  it,  a  dizziness  and  a  blindness  came,  and  they  fell  to  the  ground. 

Diarrhea,  scurvy,  congestion  oST  the  longs,  and  low  fevers  set  in 

And  what  was  done  in  prison  and  hospital  to  our  private  soldiers  on  Belle 
Isle,  and  to  our  officers  in  Libby,  was  done  nearly  all  over  the  South.  .  .  . 
The  very  railroads  can  speak  of  inhuman  transportations  from  one  point  to 
another  of  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  anwonnded  together,  crowded 
into  cattle  and  baggage  cars,  lying  and  dying  in  the  filth  of  sickness,  and 
the  blood  of  undressed  wounds.'" 

But  we  will  consider  the  revolting  picture  of  atrocities  at  Libby  Prison 
and  Belle  Isle  no  longer.  It  remains  for  us  only  to  briefly  notice  Ander: 
sonville  Prison,  the  most  extei»ive,  as  it  was  the  most  infamous,  of  all  the 
prisoner^pens  into  which  Union  captives  were  gathered.  It  was  in  an  un- 
healthy locality,'  on  the  side  of  a  red-clay  hill,  near  Anderson  Station,  on  the 
Southwestern  railroad,  in  Georgia,  about  sixty  miles  south  from  Macon,  and 
surrounded  by  the  richest  of  the  cotton  and  eom-growing  regions  of  that 
State.  The  site  was  selected,  at  the  suggestion  it  is  said  of  Howell  Cobb, 
the  commander  of  the  District,  by  Captain  W.  S.  Winder,  son  of  the  Con- 
federate Commissary  of  prisoners.  It  comprised  twenty-seven  acres  of  land, 
with  a  swamp  in  its  center.  A  choked  and  sluggish  stream  flowing  out  of 
another  swamp,  crawled  throngh  it,  while  within  rifle-shot  distance  from  it 
flowed  a  large  brook  fifteen  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  of  pure,  delicious 
water.  Had  this  been  inclosed  within  the  pen,  the  prisoners  might  have  drank 
and  bathed  as  much  as  they  pleiased.*  As  that  would  have  endangered  the 
success  of  the  murderous  scheme  of  the  Conspirators,  it  was  not  included. 
Another  comfort  was  denied.*  The  spot  selected  for  the  pen  was  covered 
with  pine  trees,  which  would  have  made  a  grateful  shade  for  the  captives. 
Winder  gave  orders  for  them  to  be  cut  down.  When  a  spectator  ventured 
to  suggest  that  the  shade  would  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  captives,  that 
officer,  acting  under  higher  authority,  replied:  "That  is  just  what  I  am  not 

>  Colnnpl  E\y;  of  At  Eighteenth  Conneetlcnt,  ww  one  of  hl«  men,  •  Mjiool-mats,  and  highly  retpcetable  dUm 
of  Norwich,  ttArvIng,  and  wu  |)enDftted  to  tlirow  him  » Ittm.  When  the  poor  Cell«w  onwled  to  get  it.  the  rebei 
gnftnl  charged  tuy onete  apon  biro,  called  him  a  **  damned  Yankee,'*  and  took  the  bam  tbemaelvea.  This  Is  only 
>  single  Item  of  like  testimony  of  a  dond  nf  vltnesses  examined  bjr  the  Committte  of  the  Saoltarj  Ooromis(lo» 

*  Keport  of  the  Committee,  Jus. 

*  **  It  Is  sold  to  be  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  Georgia,  and  was  probably  selected  as  a  depot  for  prisoners, 
on  aoeonnt  of  this  fact** — Report  ^^^  Captain  James  U,  Moore  to  ths  ^uartemuuler-Oeiieral. 

*  Report  of  an  S*p«dUion  to  AndsrmmvilU,  by  Miss  Clara  Barton,  lur  the  purpose  of  Ideatlfying  and 
marking  the  grareaof  thedeadpriaoners  there.  The  labors  of  that  remarkable  yonng  woman,  during  the  war,  ia 
acta  of  benevolence  and  hnmanity.  In  k  «pitals  and  on  the  fleld,  oan  soaroely  be  appreehittd. 

*  A  most  carious  ehraomstaBee,  attaetod  by  ma>y  eye-wltBeaae*,  ocemred  la  that  prisoner-pen  during  Its 
'oconpatlon.  The  stream  that  moved  sloggisbly  through  the  pen,  and  which  was  mode  a  Qolsome  cess*pool  by 
the  guards  outside,  was  the  only  water  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  drink.  They  dug  some  shallow  wells,  and 
thus  obtained  a  little  water  that,  ti>r  awhile,  was  sonewbot  pater  tbaa  the  iurCkea  pools.  At  length,  one  nighi 
Ibe  capiivea  bod  a  prayer-meeting  around  a  large  stomp  of  a  tree.  A  thunder-storm  soon  tallowed.  On  the 
Ibllewing  morning  a  spring  of  delleiooa  water  was  found  Sowing  out  of  the  ground  from  near  the  stump,  anf 
oontlnned  to  do  so  daring  the  remainder  of  the  conOnemeni  of  the  prisoners  there  It  was  a  fountain  of  un- 
apaakabl*  blessings  from  the  hand  of  Qod.  Mlas  Barton,  in  her  HarraUt,  says,  it  "  broke  out  from  the  solid 
ground,  near  the  foot  of  the  northern  slope,  Just  nnder  the  wastsra  dead-line^  It  is  ttUl  ther»— oool  and  olaap-r 
the  only  pleasing  object  in  this  bonid  plac*  " 
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going  to  do  *  I  will  make  a  pen  here  for  the  damned  Yankees,  where  Aey 
will  rot  faster  than  they  can  be  sent." ' 

Howell  Cobb  issued  orders  for  ax  Uhndred  n^roes  to  be  impressed  for 
the  purpose  of  oonstruoting  a  stockade  around  the  designated  inclosurc.  It 
received  its  first  prisoners  (soldiers  of  the  New  Hampshire,  Connecticnt, 
New  Jersey  and  Michigan  infantry),  eight  hundred  in  number,  on  the  I5th 
of  February,  1864,  when  batteries  were  planted  at  four  points,  bearing  npoo 
the  inclosnre,  and  a  heavy  guard  was  established,  numbering  at  one  time, 
three  thousand  six  hundred  men.  The  pen  was  a  quadrangle,  with  two 
rows  of  stockades,  from  twelve  to  eigfhtcen  feet  in  height ;  and  seventeen 
feet  from  the  inner  stockade  was  the  "  dead-line,"  over  which  no  man  could 
pass  and  live.  Raised  above  the  stockade,  were  fifty-two  sentry  boxes,  in 
each  of  which  was  a  guardsman  perpetually,  ready  and  eager  to  "  kill  a  Yan- 
kee" whenever  the  infraction  of  a  rule  would  permit.  The  perpetrators  of 
such  murders  were  generally  rewarded  by  the  Winders  with  a  furloagh. 

The  fiendish  intentions  of  these  men  were  carried  out  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  atrocities  committed  in  the  great  prisoner-pen  there  established  were 
awful  in  the  extreme.  It  is  difficult  to  write  with  calmness,  with  the  terri- 
ble testimony  in  full  volume  before  us.  The  details  are  too  shocking  even 
to  make  it  proper  to  present  an  abstract  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Windo-, 
with  his  son,  nephew,  Wirr,  and  others,  performed  their  horrid  task,  with 
foil  license  to  do  as  they  pleased,  with  alacrity  and  awfol  eSect.'  At  one 
time  more  than  thirty  thousand  human  beings — the  fathers,  husbands, 
brothers,  sons,  of  anxious,  waiting,  watching  women  in  desolate  homes  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away,  were  confined  on  that  twenty-seven  acres  of  land,  reek- 
ing with  generators  of  disease  and  death ;  sometimes  parched  with  the  sun,  at 

>  BiMietr't  trarruUv4  of  AitdtwnmitU. 

*  It  \i  with  vxttvoie  relaounvo  that  the  writer  pats  nn  reeord  In  tUa  work,  th*  cobtm  and  probne  la»pi«g» 
•>r»n«  or  the  agents  of  the  Conspirators,  In  the  business  of  the  starring  of  prisoners.  It  is  onlj  igittn  to  show 
the  manner  In  which  elTorta  to  relieTe  the  eoffering*  of  the  Union  eapUves  wer«  met  It  is  bat  one  ef  m»Mj 
Instances,  at  AndcrsonvlUe  an<1  elsewhere,  and  may  aeconnt  fur  the  bet  that  no  woman  was  crer  seen  la  the 
prison  camp  ot  Belle  Isle.  The  incident  hero  given  U  related  by  Mr.  Spencer,  In  his  HarraUt*  tf  Andtmm- 
vltt*.  He  soys  a  hnmane  physician  uf  Americas,  In  Oeorgis  (Dr.  B.  J.  Head),  and  his  wife,  mored  >•  pl^  tf  a 
knowledge  of  the  safferlngs  of  the  prisoners,  att<*:npted  to  furnish  them  with  some  food  and  doihlng.  Miv 
Hood  Interested  othor  women,  and  in  the  Ticc  of  Insnlts  and  discouragements,  they  oollcclc>l  a  quantity  snfKclcftt 
to  be  of  real  senriee.  A  dergymsn  (Xr.  Darles)  told  General  Winder  what  the  women  were  about,  and  the 
btter  promised  to  allow  them  to  give  the  relief.  A  little  party  sooo  afUrwsnl  proceeded  to  AnderaonTllle  with 
supplies,  and  a  permit  was  asked  uf  the  provost-marshal.  Lieutenant  Keed,  for  thum  to  be  passed  io.  C^'ed.  with 
to  oath,  refused,  and  when  told  by  Dr.  Head  that  Ocneral  Winder  had  authoriied  it,  laid  that  be  did  not  boHeve 
It— that  be  "  was  not  such  a  damned  fool  as  thaL"  Some  rebel  eflleer  sitting  then,  asid  the  doctor  ooght  te  be 
bang  for  his  Yankee  sympathiea.  and  that  be  was  ready  to  put  the  n>|ie  around  bla  neck.  Drirm  from  th< 
•fflee.  the  doctor  went  to  Oenfral  Winder,  when  the  fbllowing  conrenaUon,  reported  by  Mr.  Speaoer,  occoind. 
In  the  presence  of  the  benevolent  women  who  accompanied  him : — 

The  doctor  requested  a  pass  to  take  the  things  to  the  hoepitaL  '  I'll  see  yon  in  hell  first,"  retv^  lbs 
.  general.  "  You're  a  dammid  Yankeee  sympathlxer.  and  all  those  eonneeted  with  yon."  "  Ton  are  mislakaa, 
genenl,"  said  the  doctor.  "You  know  that  /am  no  Yankee  sympatbticr,  air.  I  do  sympatbica  with  saSniag 
hamanl*y,  and  this  is  a  mission  of  mercy."  **  God  damn  yoar  mission  of  mercy  P  cried  the  gencnl.  ''IwlahtbiA 
yon,  and  every  other  damned  Yankee  sympathizer,  and  every  God  damned  Yankee,  too,  wero  all  In  beU  togetherr 
"  Bat,  general,"  nrjoloed  the  doctor.  "  we  are  here  by  year  expiesa  permisaian,  given  to  Mr.  0avi«s.*    *  If^  a 

damned  lie  r  be  replied.    "  I  never  gave  him  or  any  one  else  permisBlon  to  keep  tbe  danuied kaa 

•tarring,  and  rotting,  too,  if  they  choose."  "  Well,  general,  will  yon  allow  tbe  proriaions  to  go  in  this  time,  new 
Uiat  they  are  ap  here  V  "  No,  by  God,  not  the  Brat  damned  roonel  shall  go  In,"  retoned  tha  genml.  At  this 
moment  the  little  prorost-marsbal,  Baed,  entered  the  oflU»  hastily,  and  said,  "  Giro  me  an  order  to  bare  IbsM 
goods  conAscnteil."  ■■  I  don't  tbink  I've  got  tbe  (wwar  to  do  that,  Beed,"  replied  be,  '  bat  fre  got  the  power  M 
prevent  the  damned  Yankees  from  baring  them,  anf!,  by  God,  they  aba*ntr  Peering  tbe  women  and  hhaaaV 
might  be  subjected  to  personal  violence,  if  he  pressed  tbe  matter  ftartber.  Dr.  Read  advised  the  rrOaqalahaeMI 
•f  the  attempt  to  do  an  act  of  merey,  Tbe  lead  of  necesvuies  which  tbey  bmigfat,  filled  a  toor-mnle  vacoo,  ami 
were  seised  and  Died  by  the  Confederates, 
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Others  flooded  with  filthy  water ;  exposed  to  frost  and  heat ;  to  the  bullets  of 
brntal  guards  used  in  wanton  sport ;  beaten,  bruised  and  cursed ;  driven  to 
madness  and  idiocy ;  starved  into  skeletons ;  and,  worse  than  all,  tortured 
by  the  false  declaration,  made  only  to  lacerate,  that  their  Government  had 
forsaken  them,  thus  leaving  them  no  other  hope  for  relief  from  misery,  than 
death.  To  nearly  fourteen  thousand  sufferers,  that  everlasting  relief  came. 
The  graves  of  twelve  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  victims  tell 
the  dreadful  tale.    Of  these  only  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  ara  unknown.' 

It  was  pleaded,  in  extenuation,  that  the  Confederates  had  not  the  means 
for  feeding  the  Union  prisoners,  and  that  the  lack  of  food  for  them  was 
caused  by  its  great  scarcity.  The  Committee  of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
say  that,  after  collecting  all  testimony  possible  to  be  obtained,  "it  appears 
that  the  Southern  army  has  been,  ever  since  its  organization,  completely 
equipped  in  all  necessary  respects,  and  that  the  men  have  been  supplied  with 
every  thing  which  would  keep  them  in  the  best  condition  of  mind  and  body, 
for  the  hard  and  desperate  service  in  which  they  were  engaged.  They  knew 
nothing  of  famine  or  freezing.  Their  wounded  and  sick  were  never  neglect- 
ed. So  do  the  few  details  of  fact  that  could  be  extracted,  without  suspicion 
of  their  object,  from  the  soldiers  of  the  Southern  army,  confirm  the  reason- 
ing which  accounts  for  its  efficiency. 

"  The  conclusion  is  inevitable.  It  was  ia  their  power  to  feed  sufficiently, 
and  to  clothe,  whenever  necessary,  their  prisoners  of  war.  They  were  per- 
fectly able  to  include  them  in  the  military  establishments,  but  they  chose  to 
exclude  them  from  the  position  always  assigned  to  such,  and  in  no  respect 
to  treat  them  like  men  taken  in  honorable  warfare.  Their  commonest  sol- 
dier was  never  compelled,  by  hunger,  to  eat  the  disgusting  rations  furnished 
at  the  Libby  to  United  States  officers.  Their  most  exposed  encampment, 
however  temporary,  never  beheld  the  scenes  of  suffering  which  occurred 
daily  and  nightly  among  United  States  soldiers  in  the  encampment  on  Belle 
Isle.  The  excuse  and  explanation  are  swept  away.  There  is  nothing  now 
between  the  Northern  people  and  the  dreadful  reality." 

To  this  conclusion  of  the  Committee  may  be  added  the  fact,  mentioned 
on  page  414,  that  throughout  Georgia,  the  State  in  which  the  Anderson- 
ville  prisoner-pen  was  situated,  and  where  starvation  was  most  rife,  General 
Sherman  found  a  superabundance  of  food. 

It  was  pleaded  that  the  Conspirators  and  military  officers  nearest  to  them, 
were  ignorant  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  these  subordinates.  And  General 
Robert  E.  Lee, — "a  greatly  over-rated  military  leader-^a  man  of  routine — 
cold,  undemonstrative,  ambitious,  the  pet  of  the  Virginians  because  he  was 
a  member  of  one  of  their  'first  families' — without  the  moral  courage  to 
take  the  responsibility — so  popular  with  the  army  that  he  might  have  ended 
the  war  any  time  after  the  capture  of  Atlanta,"  as  one  of  the  most  success- 

>  Oomnee  Atwater,  of  Connecticut,  w<u  a  prlaooer  at  AndenonTille,  and.  in  Jane,  ISSt.  was  detailed  aa 
clerk  in  the  Cunfedenle  Surgeon's  offlce.  t«  Iteep  ll)e  daiiy  record  ufdeutlu.  While  tberr,  he  aocrelljr  copied  the 
entire  list  of  the  dead,  which  be  (Urnlsked  to  the  OoTernment  after  his  release.  In  the  cenirlery,  not  far  IWiin 
the  prisoner-pen.  and  which  contained  flfteen  acres,  a  stick  was  placed  at  the  head  of  each  gruvo.  on  which  waa 
Inscribed  thr  name  of  the  occupant,  his  rank,  regiment,  ind  company,  and  the  date  and  cause  or  bis  death.  By 
this  means  Miss  Barton,  and  Qovernment  officers  sent  for  the  purpose,  were  enabled  to  Identify  the  grarea  of 
nearly  every  dead  soldier  there,  Ur.  Atwater  accompanied  Miss  Barton  on  her  visit  to  (be  AnderaonTilto 
prlsoner-pon. 
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fill  of  the  Confederate  military  leaders  said  to  the  writer, — Robert  E  Lee, 
the  commander  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  never  a  hundred  miles 
from  Richmond  after  the  autamn  of  1863,  and  in  constant  personal  com- 
mnnication  with  that  city,  the  place  of  his  family  residence,  actually  de- 
,  clared,*  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  that  he 

i8Mw  *     ^^^  ^^^  aware  o(  any  bad  treatment  suffered  by  Union  prisoners—' 

was  not  aware  that  any  of  them  died  of  cold  and  starvation — 
that  no  report  was  ever  madelo  him  of  the  sad  condition  of  Union  prison- 
ers anywhere — that  he  never  knew  who  was  in  command  at  Andersonvilk, 
Salisbury,  and  other  prisoner-pens,  until  after  the  war;  and  that  he  "kneif 
nothing  in  the  world"  of  the  alleged  cruelties  about  which  complaints  had 
been  made.' 

If  General  Lee  spoke  truly,  he  exhibited  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  on  record  of  ignorance  of  facts  which  it  was  his  business  to  know  as 
commander  of  a  Department  in  which  it  was  charged  that  these  atrocities 
had  been  committed.  He  might  have  known,  what  the  public  records  of  the 
Confederate  "  Government,"  now  in  Washington  City,  show,  that  eo  eariy  as 
September,  1862,  the  fact  of  cruelties  toward  Union  prisoners  was  so  well 
known  to  ail  the  world,  that  the  Conspirators  felt  the  necessity  of  official 
action,  and  that  Augustus  R  Wright,  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the 

"House  of  Representatives"  made  a  report*  on    the   prisons 
'^tMi*"     ^^  Richmond  confining  Union  captives,  to  George  W.  Randolph, 

then  "Secretary  of  War,"  in  which  report  it  was  said  that  the 
state  of  things  was  "  terrible  beyopd  description ;"  that  "  the  committee 
■  could  not  stay  in  the  room  over  a  few  seconds ;"  that  a  change  must  be 
made,  and  that  "  the  committee  makes  the  report  to  the  Seerettzry  of  War, 
and  not  to  the  Hoiue,  because  in  the  latter  case,  it  wottld  be  printed,  and,  far 
the  honor  of  the  nation,  such  things  must  be  kept  ^ecretJ"  He  might  have 
known  that,  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1 863,  Henry  S.  Foote  offered  a  reso- 
lution in  the  Confederate  "  House  of  Representatives,"  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  inquiry  concerning  the  alleged  ill-treatment  of  Union 
prisoners,  and  that  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  admitted  the  charges  to 
be  true,  by  saying,  alluding  to  Commissary -General  Northrup:  "This  man 
has  placed  our  Government  in  the  attitude  charged  by  the  enemy,  and  has 
attempted  to  starve  the  prisoners  in  our  hands/"  Foote  then  read  testimony 
which,  he  said,  was  on  record  in  Quid's  office,  to  prove  that  the  charge  was 
true;  and  he  declared  that  Northrup  had  actually  said,  in  an  elaborate  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  "  for  the  subsistence  of  a  human  Yankee  carcass 
a  vegetable  diet  was  the  most  proper  that  could  be  adopted."  *    Lee  might 

>  Sea  the  Eeport  of  tin  Joint  Committee  on  RecoattrneUon,  page  ISS. 

*  Fuote'e  hunune  resulntioa  mu  Tot«d  down,  ud  no  ioTeaUfotlan  «n  nUowcd,  at  that  tliaa,  b  ik* 
apring  or  18(9,  a  committee  published  a  report,  in  which  thejr  admitted  the  mining  of  Libby  Priaoo,  aad.  by 
implleatlan,  the  chargea  of  eraellj  and  atarratlon,  but  Med  to  giro  ezeuaea  Tor  the  deed*,  foote,  tn  •  lootr 
written  from  Montreal,  after  the  appearance  of  that  report,  commented  upon  it  aereretf,  nod  dedarad  thai  a 
"  Ooremmcnt  officer  of  reapectabillty  "  told  him  "  tkat  a  tyftemaUe  acAeme  icat  m  foot  /or  lulifteHmf  Atm 
tm/ortunatt  men  to  ttartnUon."  He  ftirther  declareil  that  Nortbrnp'a  flendiib  proposition  waa  *  Indoraad  tf 
Seddon,  the  Secretary  of  War,"  who  iaid,  anbstantlall/.  In  that  Indonement,  that  ■'  the  time  had  arrlvad  br 
rtlaHatlon  ■•pan  tht  prttonen  of  war  iff  tht  tntmy"  In  that  letter  Foote  prored,  (1)  That  the  atarriac  ef 
Dnion  priaonera  waa  known  to  the  OunfMemte  antboritlea;  (t)  That  the  rebel  CommtaaarxOenetsI  | 
tr;  (S)  That  the  rebel  Secretary  of  War  approred  and  Indoraed  It;  (4)  That  Robert  Onld,  nbel  Com 
of  Exehuire.  knew  It;  and  (8)  That  the  rebel  Booae  of  RepreaenUllTea  knew  of  K,  and  endeCTored  to  | 
an  InvesUgatlon.    Foote  aaid  the  proob  were  In  the  War  Department,  which  wia  afterward  burned. 
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have  remembered  that  a  committee  of  the  Christ! 

appeared  before  his  lineA,  and  soitght  access  to  tb 

and  on  Belle  Isle,  to  afford  them  relief,  with  the  un< 

commission  would  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  prisons 

and  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  pass,  becanse  the 

dared  not  let  the  outside  world  know,  fVom  compel 

ble  truths  such  a  visit  would  have  discovered!*  ^ 

through  the  year  1864,  in  the  Northern  papers,  tJ 

daily,  the  grave  charges  concerning  the  treatment  oi 

and  also  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  TJnitl( 

mission,  published  seven  months  before  the  end  of  I 

while  visiting  his  family  in  his  elegant  brick  mansic^ 

might  have  stepped  out  upon  its  upper  gallery  on  i 

field-glass,  looked  into  the  ghastly  faces  of  the  st^ 

captives  on  Belle  Isle;*  or  he  might  have  walke4 

the  space  of  eight  minutes,  and  looked  into  Libby  1 

whether  a  committee  of  the  "  Confederate  Congress 

not.     He  seems  not  to  have  considered  such  inquiri« 

apon  him  as  a  department  commander,  as  general-ii 

Christian.'    His  remarkable  ignorance  concerning  ti 

only  by  the  treachery  of  his  memory,  which  did  not 

whether  he  ever  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  "£ 

What  General  Lee  was  so  ignorant  of^  the  Conf 

everybody  else  were  familiar  with,  as  ample  testim' 

starvation  plan  had  accomplished  its  work,  and  in  all 

the  Union  captives  were  generally  no  better  for  ser\ 

army  of  forty  thousand  skeletons— Ould,  the  rebel  C< 

proposed  to  General  Butler,*  a  resumption  of  an  excha 

man.    The  Conspirators  knew  how  well  their  men  ha( 

Northern  pri8oiis,"and  how  strong  and  effective  they  w 

*  Tbls  committee  con>l>t«d  of  George  H.  Staai-t,  Chalnniin  of  the  Christl^i 
Jkneo,  and  Lee ;  William  Aduna,  D.D.,  and  Norman  White,  of  New  Tork,  ai 
delpbia. 

*  The  reply  to  the  application,  that  came  ttota  Bielimond,  was, "  It  Is  no 

>  See  page  JtgS. 

*  See  page  4tS,  volome  I. 

»  ~  As  regnrda  myself,  I  never  had  any  control  orer  the  prisoners,  eioep 
field  of  battle.    These,  it  was  my  boslness  to  send  to  Rirhniond,  to  the  propei 
marshal-general.    In  regard  to  their  disposition  afterward,  1  had  no  controL 
It  was  entirely  In  the  hands  of  the  War  Department."— £««'«  tttUmony  htfir, 
itnteHon.    See  Iteport,  i>age  18& 

*  **  Question.  Ton  say  that  yon  do  not  recollect  hartng  swam  aileglant 
GoTcmmentr* 

**  Answer.  I  do  not  recollect  It,  nor  do  I  know  that  It  was  ever  req'alrec 
In  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States,  bnt  I  really  dn  not  recollect  that  that 
quired,  I  bavo  no  doubt  I  took  It;  or  If  It  had  been  reqnired,  I  wonid  hare  ti 
tt«  Joint  Conmitte*  on  KeeontimeUon.    See  Report,  page  184. 

>  It  was  within  the  proTlnee  of  the  Committee  of  the  United  States  Sanitai 
ditlon  of  the  Confoderate  prisoners  in  the  bunds  of  the  Government  This  tfa 
treatment,  nkmple  shelter,  and  abandant  and  wholesome  food  everywhere.  Tl 
rible  charge  against  them,  made  a  ctrantor-ebarge  of  great  cruelties  which  the 
Inoogtat  from  Lord  WhamcHire,  the  President  of  the  Britlali  'Sonthem  Ind< 
W).  a  proposition  to  send  to  the  "  soffsring  prisoners  In  the  North,  £1T,000  In 
far  the  purpose,  trout  British  sympathlters  with  the  rebela.  These  meddlers  w 
that  there  werv  no  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Qoremment  nilfering  ftor  an) 
to  flf ht  the  Oovemment. 

Another  member  of  the  British  aristocracy.  Sir  Henry  da  Hoghton,  who^  it  ii 
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were  now  williog  and  aoxiotu,  in  order  to  secure  the  advanti^es  whioh  thar 
cruelty  for  a  year  had  given  them,  to  have  their  hale  soldiers  back.  That 
such  was  the  relative  condition  of  the  respective  prisoners — Union  skeletont 
and  Confederate  men  in  full  vigor — Ould  exultingly  declared,  in  a  letter  to 
General  Winder,  from  City  Point,  where  exchange  had  been  resumed,  in 
which  he  said :  "  The  arrangement  I  have  made,  works  largely  in  our  favor. 
We  get  rid  of  a  tet  of  miserable  teretcAes,  and  receive  some  of  the  beM  puh 
terial  lever  s<uo." 

On  account  of  this  state  of  things.  General  Grant  hesitated  to  resame 
exchange.'  Finally,  at  the  middle  of  autumn,  arrangements  for  special  ex- 
changes were  made,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mulford  went  with  vessels  to 
Savannah,  after  about  12,000  Union  prisoners  from  Anderson vtUe  and  else- 
where. They  were  brought  to  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  and  in  tbem  the 
writer  saw  the  horrible  workings  of  the  barbarity  of  the  Conspirators^' 

The  records  of  the  War  Department  show  that,  during  the  struggle,  220,000 
Confederate  soldiers  were  captured,  of  whom  26,436  died  of  wounds  or  diseaso, 
during  their  captivity,  while  of  126,040  Union  soldiers  captured,  nearly  22,576 
died  while  prisoners.  This  shows  that  of  the  Union  prisoners,  17.6  per  cent, 
died  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  while  only  a  little  more  than  II  |iercent. 
of  the  Confederate  prisoners  died  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.' 

The  an-augemeiits  of  the  Government  for  the  care  of  its  nek  and  wounded 
soldiers,  were  extensive  and  complete.  When  the  war  closed  there  wer«  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  four  General  Hospitals,  fully  equipped,  with  a 

lo  CoafMlcnte  boada,  MOt  to  Beentuj  Snrard,  what  parporUd  la  b«  >  petition  from  tb«  people  ot  Ibr  Vtifi 
Kingdom,  to  the  povpio  of  the  United  States,  entreating  tlie  lattec,  "in  tbv  name  of  humaoitjr,^  to  end  tki-  ra 
liy  acknowledfing  the  lnde|>eodenoe  of  the  Cunft^eraey.  Sir  Henry'a  "  hnmanity"  aerros  to  have  been  tnB|>ir«4 
by  hia  deaire  to  aare  hia  money.  Be  waa  ^ne  of  the  meat  aetlre  of  the  memben  of  the  ~  SonUMtn  lodependence 
Aaaodatiei.'' 

>  Oeacral  Grant  said*  In  a  letter  to  OenanU  Butler:  "It  Is  hard  on  onrmen  held  In  Soatbem  priaounotta 
exehan^t!  them,  bnt  it  is  hsmanlty  lo  thuae  left  In  the  ranli^  lo  fight  our  bnUiea,    ETeiy  mn 

'  Anir.  1S|      releaaod,  ua  {lorule  or  otherwise,  becomes  an  aciiro  soldier  a^nst  u^  at  once,  cither  directly  er 

1861.  indirectly.    //  tee  commence  a  gytUm  u/  tachangt  which  liberates  aU  pruontr*  talten,  ve  vn 

bare  to  light  on  until  the  irbole  S-utb  Is  exteruiinaled.     If  trc  bold  thioee  caoght,  they  anMsat 

to  no  more  than  dead  men.    At  this  particular  time,  to  release  all  rebel  prisoners  ITortb  w>>Dld  iaaure  Shennsa  a 

deiieat,  and  would  oompromlso  our  aafety  here.** 

In  his  letter  to  Commissioner  Ould,  In  reply  to  the  proposition  to  rcsome  exchoage,  Qeneral  Butler,  aUsdic{ 
to  the  fact  thai  thu  Consplmturs,  after  dolaying  eight  mmitlis  to  consider  a  propoaition  (which,  by  thoa  aceepHag, 
they  aeltnowlodgeil  to  be  right),  and  thereby  pruddced  itrrcnt  snlTering,  sold,  significantly—'*  One  cannot  help  tUat- 
tag,  even  at  the  rialt  of  being  deemed  uocharitable,  that  the  lieneToleot  syiupathlea  of  the  Coofodento  aatkol- 
tlcs  hare  been  lately  atirred  by  the  depleted  condition  of  their  armies,  and  a  desire  to  get  into  the  field,  to  tlert 
the  present  campaign,  the  hale,  hearty,  and  well-fed  prisoners  held  by  the  United  Etatea,  in  ezduutge  tv  the 
half-alarred,  sicit,  imiiciuted,  and  unserriecable  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  now  languishing  In  your  prijuaa" 

'  The  writer,  under  the  kind  direction  of  Dr.  Vandirkleft,  the  Post  Surgeon,  visited  the  t«nu  anil  huspitJ 
warda  at  Annapolis,  containing  some  of  these  itrisoni-rs,  Mion  after  their  arrival.  They  were  then  aomrwhatrt- 
cniited  by  wholesome  food,  and  a  sea  voyage,  but  ezbibilod  a  sight  most  shocking.  The  testlmaoy  of  all  «ttk 
whom  the  author  oonreraed.  waa  corroborative  of  the  atotemenu  made  in  thla  diaptor.  Many  died  at  Annapotia. 
In  the  little  ch.ap<-L,  there  were  from  two  to  fifteen  cofllns  each  day,  with  the  remalna  of  the  dead  who  reorivad  lbs 
honors  of  religions  funeral  rlte^  We  fallowed  a  procession  fnim  tliat  little  chapel  out  to  the  soldiers'  cemetery, 
where  the  gravea  already  numbereil  thousanda.  That  cemet«-ry  waa  In  eight  of  the  old  State-Uooae,  wWrtia 
Washiagton  reaigned  hia  commission  aa  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  armlea,  when  the  Indcpendeaf* 
of  his  country  was  achieved.  These  soldiers  died  in  defense  of  the  great  Bepnhlic,  the  offspring  of  that  inde* 
peitdeiice. 

'  Facta  foond  hera  and  there,  bearing  npon  thia  subject,  seem  to  show  that  tbeaa  figarea  conoeraiaf 
Dnlon  priaonera  are  too  low,  and  that  their  nnmber  during  the  war  was  about  16!li,000,  and  the  number  of  dealK 
in  ea|>tivity,  about  87,000.  The  mortality  among  negro  soldiers,  under  avery  dreamstanee,  waa  givsler  th> 
among  the  while  soldiers.  The  records  show,  that  of  180,000  negro  soldiers,  S»,S»8  died,  or  nearly  sae  ia  hi. 
Under  the  title  of  "Itoll  of  Honor,"  the  Qnartermaater-Oenefal  haa  pobllabed  a  ■etiaa  of  little  TolaoMSv  as*- 
tainlng  the  names,  aa  lar  as  they  could  be  aaaettatned,  of  all  the  aaldlera  boried  in  tlie  HaVawl  and  otlwr  eem*- 
'  I  ia  all  {MTU  of  tha  Bapublte. 
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ospacity  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four 
beds.  Besides  these,  there  were  numerous  temporary  and  flying  hospitals, 
the  former  in  camps  and  on  vessels,  and  the  latter  on  battle-fields.  Of  these 
general  sanitary  establishments,  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  all  its  arrange- 


-Uf. 


ments  and  management,  visited  by  the  writer,  w.ia  the  Jarvis  Hospital,  on 
the  verge  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  situated  upon  high  ground,  overlooking  the 
toM-n  and  harbor,  and  blessed  with  salubrious  air.  It  occupied  the  mansion, 
and  about  four  acres  of  ground  attached  to  it,  which  belonged  to  George 
Stuart,  an  enemy  of  the  Republic,  who  was  a  general  oflficer  in  the  Confed- 
erate army.  The  Government  took  possession  of  the  property,  and  used  it 
until  the  close  of  the  w.ar.  The  hospital  was  arranged  upon  the  general 
plan  of  all  others,  but  had  some  advantages  which  to  others  were  denied.  It 
had  a  capacity  for  fifteen  hundred  beds,  and  was  never'  lacking  in  force,  for 
thfe  Union  women  of  Baltimore  made  it  their  special  charge.' 

*  ■  In  this  plctQra,  Stanrt'a  mansion  Is  seen  at  the  right  hand  comor,  tn  the  ff>rc|fronnd.  In  the  distnaf*  be* 
yond,*  portion  of  the  eltj,  and  to  tbe  left  of  the  point  of  the  &n;r  fa  seen  Federal  HilL  which  Oeoeral  Bntler  took 
pnasesalon  of  at  the  be^nning  of  the  war ;  and  to  the  right  is  Fcirs  Point,  projecting  toward  Chesapeake  Bajr, 
on  the  extremity  of  which  Is  Fort  McBenr)-.    See  page  3091 

'  The  Mlowlng  notes;  made  br  the  writer  on  the  ocenalon  of  a  rialt  to  the  JmtI*  Hospital,  earijr  In  Deoem- 
bcr,  ISM.  Witt  gire  the  reader  a  general  Idea  of  the  workings  of  ihnee  vast  sanitary  establishments  during  the 

WW.— 

"The  Ueillcal  Dlreotor  Is  Doctor  De  Witt  C.  Peters,  and  has  nnder  hia  control  S  medical asatstuU;!  oadet; 
I  chaplain;  a  lieutenant  uf  the  gtmnl.  or  mltttAry  assistant ;  A  stewards;  1  chiW  word  .master,  with  3  or  4  as- 
slstADta,  who  has  tho  charge  of  atl  ttio  mnscutlne  nurses,  who  average  In  number  I  tn  every  20  men ;  a  chief 
matron,  who  has  charge  of  alt  the  feminine  nunes;  1  chief  laundresa,  who  has  charge  of  ail  the  ianndry  women, 
about  80  In  number;  and  3  chief  feminine  conks,  In  charge  of  ail  tbe  cooks  (colored),  who  number  about  40. 
There  are  about  130  nurses  of  both  sexes  In  the  esLnbiiehment,  and  now  there  ore  1,900  patients. 

**  With  this  number  of  potlenta  and  employees,  there  Is  consumed  monthly.  In  the  boapltol,  over  8,000  poBoda 
of  batter;  1,400  gailnns  of  milk;  1,900  doaen  eggs ;  11,000  pounds  of  beef;  4,100  pounds  of  bread;  9,000  ponnda 
ofpalatnes;  1,900  pounds  ol  beeto;  !,S00  pounds  of  turnip*;  and  about  110  gallona  of  sirup.  Of  pork,  beans, 
rlea,  ooOee.  sngar,  Ac,  they  have  ftill  rations.  In  the  laundry  about  10,000  piece*  are  woabed  each  week.  iMMt 
month  (NnTtniwr,  1S64),  there  were  iuued  at  the  hosplul,  I.ISO  mIu  of  military  olottaiog  for  the  dootltuta, 

*'  There  i.i  u  5afc  kept,  in  which  money  and  oLher  valoablee  belonging  tonhe  patleata  are  held.  Their  cloth- 
ing, arms,  and  accontermonta  ore  received  and  token  care  of  by  the  efaaek  system,  the  aauM  n*  on  mllwsys  or  at 
hotels.    These  are  kept  In  n  dry  and  well  ventilated  room. 
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The  report  of  the  Surgeon-General,  Joseph  K.  Barnes,  at  the  ekwe  of  the 
war,  showed  that,  ihnn  the  beginning,  in  IMl,  to  July  1,  1865,  there  had 
been  treated,  in  the  general  hospitals  alone,  1,057,423  cases,  among  whom 
die  rate  of  mortality  was  only  eight  per  cent.  That  rate  varied  in  diSereat 
portions  of  our  widely  extended  country ;  the  central,  or  the  region  of  the 
Mississippi  basin,  being  much  the  larger.  The  rate  was  much  smaller  than 
had  ever  been  known  before.  The  annual  mortality  of  the  United  State* 
army,  in  the  Mexican  war,  from  diseases,  was  over  ten  per  cent.  That  of  the 
British  army,  in  the  Crimean  war,  was  nearly  twenty-four  per  cent.,  and  that 
of  their  French  allies  was  still  greater. 

The  low  rate  of  mortality  in  the  Union  army  was  due  to  several  caoMa, 
the  chief  of  which  was  the  employment,  by  the  Government^  of  a  safficient 
number  of  competent  surgeons;'  a  bountiful  provision  in  all  hospitals  of 
every  necessary;  the  beneficent  labors  of  two  powerful  popular  organiza- 
tions, known  as  the  United  State*  Sanitary  Commiuiotk,  and  the  United 
StatfS  Ckri»tiak  Commissiony Sind  the  untiring  labors  of  women,  everywhere. 
The  latter  worked  with  tenderness  and  devotion,  day.and  night,  in  hospital«,in 
camps,  and  in  the  field,  as  efficient  nurses.  They  had  healing  words  of  cheer 
and  consolation  for  the  languishing,  tlireatened  with  that  despair  which  de6H 
the  medicine  of  the  apothecary ;  and  by  their  presence,  they  continnallj 
brought  images  of  home  to  the  yearning  soul  of  the  sick  and  wounded  «on 
or  husband,  whose  best  ideal  of  earthly  happiness  was  in  the  fashion  of  a 
'  loving  woman.  .       .  . 

To  this  catalogue  of  chief  causes  for  the  low  rate  of  mortality,  must  be 
added,  as  most  important  sanitary  helps,  the  potent  influences  of  the  Chap- 
lains, who  numbered  at  least  one  hundred  thousand.  As  a  class,  they  were 
faithful  servants  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  full  of  love  toward  their  fellow- 
men,  their  country,  and  their  God.  Their  work  as  spiritual  guides,  waa 
amazingly  potential,  for  they  administered  "medicine  to  a  mind  diseased,"  by 
which  the  physician's  prescriptions  were  often  made  doubly  curative.  Thej 
formed  a  trusted  link  between  tbe-sick  soldier  and  his  home — a  ladder  for  the 
angels  of  thought  and  affection,  between  his  Bethel  and  heaven  on  eiirth— and 
to  many  a  bereaved  heart  did  their  written  words,  telling  of  the  joy  and  hope  of 
a  loved  one  at  the  gate  that  leads  to  immortality,  convey  messages  that  sweet- 
ened tears.  Without  hope  of  reward  in  the  plaudits  of  the  people  for  deedt 
of  valor  in  battle,  and  with  their  names  only  faintly  written  in  the  reeoids 
of  Patriotism,  they  nevertheless  braved  danger  and  death  in  every  form,  for 
the  sake  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  those  in  their  spiritual  keeping.  The 
value  of  their  services  in  the  field  of  moral  agencies,  during  the  war,  can  not 
be  overestimated.  The  most  profound  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  nation 
is  due  to  the  Chaplains  of  the  hospitals  of  the  army  and  the  navy. 

'Sine*  It*  estebllibment  oT  tklt  botplUI,  la  June,  isaa,  nnUI  Uii*  ttiu,  or  twa  jtm*  nA  •  Mt  <kM> 
I<,000  iMUenU  hare  been  trated  b«r«,  of  wbnm,  onir  two  hnndrcd  have  died.  The  LadiM'  Caisa  BtMcf  kim- 
«lttloii  of  JfaRlmon  an  aMidaoaa  In  tkclr  attentlani  to  tbc  patleMa  4n  tbia  hotpltal.  Foor  ar  fln  «(  iMr 
in«ab«r»  are  hm  t^tty  day  to  auitt,  rspccially  In  the  making  drpartmeiH." 

>  Dnrin;  the  ww,  there  were  appointed  Ore  hundred  and  fttrty-aeTrn  mtgeees  aad  «««l»u»i-iui|—  rf 
TClaateera :  mnatemt  Into  lerrlce,  two  thonaand  one  hundred  and  nine  Tolanteer  reglnralal  aaiteaa*  mi 
three  thonaand  eight  hnndred  and  el;hty-ibree  rnldntoer  aastatant  reflmental  aortreona:  aeTrMty-flre  e»  atdaf 
•laiir«argeon<.  and  Are  tlionsand  Hire  hnndred  and  thlrtytwo  acttnp  asdatant-sonrona :  maMag  a  |craad  laHi 
of  twelre  thonaand  one  hundred  and  fiwty  five.  Of  thcae  nearly  throe  bandrad  neftabed,  aooo  IB  tatllr,  W 
oioat  of  Ibem  Avm  dlaeaae. 
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We  have  alluded  to  the  labored* the  UnUed  States  Sanitary  Gommitnon, 
and  the  United  States  Christian  Commission.  These  were  mighty  agenoies 
for  good,  evolved  by  the  kindling  fires  of  Civil  War  from  the  noblest  impulses 
of  a  patriotic  people^ 

The  Sanitary  Commission  appeared  first,  in  tan^ble  form.  Its  origin  and 
organization  have  been  mentioned  in  a  few  words,  in  this  work.'^  It  was  the 
product  of  divine  seed,  that  took  root  in  the  heart  of  woman,  and  by  her  it 
was  chiefly  nourished.  It  is  well  to  take  a  note  of  the  germs,  while  contem- 
plating the  majestic  plant. 

On  the  day*  when  the  President  called  for  seventy-five  thousand  men 
to  suppress  the  Slave-holders'  .insurrection,  women  of  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  organized  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  affording    *  *^'*" 
relief  and  comfort  to  the  volunteers.     This  was  the  first  in  all  the 
land.    In  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  on  the  same  day,  a  woman  took  steps 
for  the  furmation  of  a  society,  for  the  same  purpose;'  and  a  few  days  later, 
the  women  of  Lowell  did  the  same.'     Their  numbers  were  few.     Their  zeal 
was  unbounded,  but  their  power  was  inadequate  to  carry  out  their  plan, 
which  was  to  supply  nurses  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  comforts  not  furnished  by  the  Government ;  also  to  send  books 
and  newspapers  to  the  camps,  and  to  keep  up  a  constant  communication  with 
their  friends  in  the  field.    The  women  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  formed  an  associa- 
tion* for  the  more  immediately  practical  purpose  of  taking  care 
of  the  families  of  volunteers. 

These  were  the  first  outcroppings  of  the  tenderest  feelings  of  women, 
everywhere,  when  the  men. were  summoned  to  the  field.     They  were  sugges- 
tions which  speedily  developed  the  most  powerful  associated  effort.   Earnest 
women  in  New  Yoi'k,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Reverend  H. 
W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  and  Doctor  Elisha  Harris,  met,'  with  a  few 
earnest  men,  as  we  have  observed,'  and  formed  the  Women^s  Central  Asso- 

——^— ' — ' — . a — — ^ 

1  See  pnges  ATI  and  575.  rolnme  I. 

'  On  the  BfUrnoon  of  ihat  day,  MIm  Almcm  Bates,  of  Charlettniini,  Masmchnaetta,  read  th«  Praaldeiit'*  oUl 
fer  OMn,  and  Ibe  idea  at  ooce  oeeatred  to  her  that  Mme  ot  the  men  miut  so  fhim  Charlcatuwo,  and  that  tbey  woBid 
aeed  aid  and  eorofort  ftnoni  home.  She  anggeated  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  purpose  <»f  affording  such 
aid,  and  It  was  done.— TV  TrtbnU  Boot,  hjr  Frank  B.  Ooodrich.  page  1 II. 

*  Ooodrleh  >aya  that  "tbo  (rst  s«bicrip(lan-Ust  to  which  the  RehelHoa  gnvo  birth,"  was  signed,  at  the 
head  of  thirty  other  names,  by  Mnses  H.  GrlnnrlL  in  Kt-tr  Torlc  City,  on  the  morning  of  the  llth  of  April,  tSCI. 
Each  snbscrlbcd  ona  hundred  dollars.  It  w.is  for  the  use  of  the  Seventh  (New  Yurk)  liegtmenL  The  first  puMIe 
•nhacripllatt  for  the  personal  relleTof  the  sMdlers.  ra  mode  In  Lowell,  on  the  (olkiwlag  day,  by  Jodge  N.  (-'ros- 
by,  who  gave  one  hundred  dollars,  saying  In  the  letter  tliat  bore  It:— "Oar  men  hare  left  as  at  the  tap  ef  tlie 
drum,  without  warerlng,  and  without  preparation.  Tbey  have  left  home  without  shutting  their  doora,  friends 
sritheat  adiea^  afed  their  hammers  upnn  their  benches.  We  mast  comfort  those  Mends,  and  prevent  loss  in 
tlielr  business.  We  w/to  tUiy  at  horn*,  can  well  afford  to  do  all  Ibis  fur  them,  and  make  our  ucrlftces  In  money, 
and  thus  care  for  our  country,  our  oinstUiitlnn  and  laws.  The  burden  of  thl«  sirupile  mutt  rest  upon  every  man*! 
■heoldns.  In  some  form."    These  expresalaas  forts  the  key.nole  t*  tite  fsrllngs  of  thv  luyal  people  at  that  time. 

On  the  20tb  of  April,  three  iodlka  and  one  gentleman  of  Philadelphia  (Mrs.  Israel  Bisscll,  Miss  lillsa  AnsUn, 
Mrs.  S.  Calhoun,  and  Peter  K.  M.  Harris)  signed  a  notice  of  a  meeting  of  the  ladles  of  several  cbnrches  In  that 
elty,  to  make  arrangementa  Tat  provlillng  hospital  nintcrials,  iriiiek  was  read  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Taylor,  f>om  the 
palpit  of  the  ThInI  Ceformcd  Dutch  Church  of  that  city,  on  the  next  sftemoon.  This  led  to  the  formotlon  of 
the  "  Ladles'  Aid  Society  "  of  PhlladelphU,  which,  during  the  war,  collected  and  distributed  money  aud  snpplles 
oTthe  value  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  "  Ladles'  Asaodatlon  for  Soldiers'  Relief"  was  formed 
In  Philadelphia  the  next  yenr,  with  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Bmdy  at  Its  head.  Many  other  aasoeiattons  were  organised  In 
Philadelphia  for  kindreal  purposes.  Indeed,  that  elty  seemed  to  be  •  rasl  beaoroient  Insdtution.  daring  the 
whole  war.  It  Is  believed  that  one  of  lu  etttaens  was  the  first  person  wito  left  hit  home  to  visit  the  soldier*  in 
camp,  for  the  purpose  ofalTordlng  them  coaalbrta.  That  was  the  exeellent  Joseph  Patterson,  afterward  the  treas- 
mer  of  the  Vnittd  Stat—  CkrMlan  Otmm4t»lo».  B«  left  Phlkuleiphla  for  the  parpoee,  on  the  BoniiBg  of  the 
tMh  of  April,  and  visited  the  camps  at  Bavn  de  GiMe,  Anaapolit,  tad  Wnahlngtoa  City. 

*  Bee  page  S79,  Tolame  L 
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HRNRT  W.   BKLLUWS« 


ciationfor  Relief.     Its  constitution  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Bellows.    Anx- 
iliary  associations  were  formed,  and  after  much  difficulty  an  organization 

was  made  on  a  far  more  extended  and 
efficient  plan,  which  contemplated  th« 
co-operation  of  the  association  withtht 
Medical  Department  of  the  army,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Government,  in  the 
care  of  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  sol- 
diers.     Miss  Dix,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
already  done  much  in  that  direction. 
Dr.  Bellows  and  his  associates  now  en- 
deavored to  do  much  more,  and  their 
fflbrts  were  rewarded  with  success.   On 
tlie  9th  of  June,  1861,  the  Secretary  of 
War  issued  an  order,  appointing  Henry 
W.    Bellows,    D.  D.,    Professor  A.  D. 
Bache,  LL.  D.  (Chief  of  the  Coast  Snr- 
vev),  Professor  Jeffries  Wvman,  M  D., 
W.  H.  Van  Buren,  .^I.  D.,  R.  C.  Wood, 
Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Army,  G.  W.  CuUum,  of  General  Scott's 
staff,  and  Alexander  Shiras,  of  the  United  States  Army,  in  conjunction  with  snch 
others  as  they  might  associate  witli  them,  "A  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Ad- 
vice, in  respect  of  the  Sanitary  Interests  of  the  United  States  Forces."     They 
were  to  serve  without  pay  from  the  Government,  and  were  to  have  a  room  for 
their  use  in  the  city  of  Washington.    "  They  were  to  direct  their  inquiries,"  says 
the  historian  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,'  "to  the  principles  and  practice  con- 
nected with  the  inspection  of  recruits  and  enlisted  men;  the  sanitary  condition 
of  volunteers ;  to  the  means  of  preserving  and  restoring  health,  and  of  securing 
the  general  comfort  and  efficiency  of  the  troops ;  to  the  proper  provision  of 
cooks,  nurses,  and  the   hospitals,  and   to  other  subjects  of  a  like  nature.'" 
They   were   to  correspond  freely  witli  the  War  Department,  and  with  the 
Medical   Bureau.      The  Surgeon-General  issued  a  circular,  announcing  the 
creation  of  the  Commission. 

The    persons    named    in   the   Secretary's  order   proceeded*  to  organize 
a  board  of  managers,  with  Dr.   Bellows,  who  may  be  regarded 
'  ''^so/^     ^^  ^^^  founder  of  the  Commission,  at  its  head.  .  He  submitted 
a  plan   of  organization,   which    was   adopted.     On    the   follow- 
ing day'  the  Commission  waited  on  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War, 
who  gave  their  sanction  to  Dr.  Bellows's  plan  by  affixing  their  sig- 
natures to  it,  and  it  became  the  Constitution  of  the  Commission. 
Its  seal  bore  the  style  and  the  date  of  creation  of  the  organization;  also  a 
shield  bearing  the  figure  of  Mercy,  winged,  with  the  symbol  of  Christianity 
upon  her  bosom,  and  a  cup  of  consolation  in  her  hand,  coming  down  from 


■  To  Charlps  .J.  Stll16,  or  Philadelphia,  one  of  tho  members  of  the  Commission,  w&s  sssigneil  (h«  dotjr  ef 
prefuirlng  a  trcnt'rnl  bJHtory  or  its  nrsaniziUioD  and  work.  This  was  given.  »Kin  aftor  the  cIo9«  of  the  wbt,  la  a 
voiamo  of  550  puses,  critillcd,  llhAorij  of  the  UniUd  StaUa  &tnUury  Commisfdon :  being  a  Generai  Reps^ 
oJiU  Work  during  tlie  Wtir  of  the  ItehelUon,  It  Is  presented  in  three  distinct  parts;  <1)  A  seneral  bUux?  rf 
tho  Commission's  origin,  purposes,  and  methods  of  operation;  (2)  a  narrative  of  its  special  re'!*'f  senrtce;  wd 
(8)  an  account  of  the  urirnnization  and  practical  workings  of  its  supply  system. 
Bittoryqfthe  Atnitari/  Commi^ifion.  pige  68. 
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the  clouds  to  visit  wounded  soldiers  on  the  battle-fiel 
of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  Fredi 
ohoseu  to  be  the  Resident  Secre- 
tary, which  was  a  post  of  the 
highest  importance,  for  that  offi- 
cer was  really  the  Greneral  Maa- 
ager  of  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
loission.' 

We  may  not  here  give  the 
details  of  the  workings  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission.  ■  The  read- 
er is  referred  to  Mr.  Stille's  His- 
tory for  that  information.     Its 
tabors    were    confined    to    the 
avowed  object  of  its  organiza- 
tion.   It  was  not  intended  to 
substitute  itself  for  any  organ- 
ization of  the  Government,  such 
as  the  Medical  Bureau,  nor  to 
interfere   with   the   duties   and 
responsibilities  of  any  Govern- 
ment officer.    It  was  only  to  supplement  Goverum 
was  well  understood.    The  Commission  appealed  'tc 
met  by  a  most  liberal  response.     Supplies  and  moi 
ciont  volume  to  meet  all  its  demands.     All  over  the 
:ind  children,  singly  and  collectively,  were  working  f 
to  it.     Fairs  were  held  iu  large  cities,  which  turned  in 
into  its  treasury.*    Branches  were  established ;  agents 
of  nurses  were  organized ;  ambulances,  army  wagons 
own  were  employed  in  the  transportation  of  the  sick  i 
plies.     It  followed  the  armies  closely  in  all  campaigns 
ened  for  the  sounds  of  battle  everywhere,  and  before 
had  fairly  been  lifted  from  the  battle-field,  there  was 
sion,  with  its  wagons,  supplies,  tents  and   nurses,  r 
^lief     It  was  like  a  guardian  angel  to  the  soldier — al' 
meats    of.  greatest    need.'     When  the  war  ceased  a 

■  Tt«  flrat  offlocn  were  Her.  Hvnry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D^  PretUltnt ;  Pruresaoi 
dtnt ;  EUftha  Harris,  M.  D.,  Corr€npoiuJing  S^-rMary ;  George  W.  Cullam.  Ale: 
M.  D.,  Wolcott  Olbbft,  Corncllns  B.  Agncw,  M.  D.,  Oeorge  T.  Strong,  FruUerick 
II.  D.,  and  J.  S.  Newberry,  M.  D.,  OmnmlttUmtn.  Ta  these  were  snbseqnently 
Ber.  Tbomu  M.  Clark,  D  D.,  Hon.  J<«eph  Holt,  R.  W.  Bnniett,  Hon.  Mark  Skin 
fessor  Fslrtnan  Eoger^  Charles  J.  StllK-,  and  J  Huntington  Wolcott  There  x 
members,  in  all  pnrts  of  tbe  country.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Olinsted,  to  say,  thut  to  h 
Isstlon  in  net  be  attributed  a  large  shore  of  the  success  which  attended  the  Comn 
to  thst  work. '  Dr.  BoUuws  was  its  bitbfUl  and  untiring  chief  from  the  begionii 
'  Fsirs  for  the  benefit  of  soldier*  and  their  (hmllles  were  held  In  Lowell,  C 
Okncisnsti,  Brooklyn,  Alhony,  Cleveland,  Pooghkeepsie,  New  Tork,  Pittsbarz, 
St.  b>uis,  and  Baltimore,  in  the  order  hero  named.  In  a  single  fair.  In  the  cit 
overthe  expenses,  were  $1,181,600.  In  other  places  the  receipts  were  in  eqnal 
Ik*  little  city  of  Foughkeepeie,  on  the  Hudson,  whoee  population  was  then  ab 
<Ur  were  over  $14,000. 

'  Tile  Qovemmept  supplied  all  regular  rations,  hospital  stores,  et  cetera. 
The  SsQitsry  Commission  supplied  the  sick  and  wounded  with  delicnriei 
sbandince,  with  tniined  nurses,  which  the  Oovornmcnt  con'd  not  well  supply. 
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work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  was  made  plain,  it  was  found  that  the  loyil 
people  of  the  land  had  given  to  it  supplies  valued  at  fifteen  million  doUan 
and  ■dhontfive  million  dollars  in  money. 

The  United  States  Christian  Commission,  a  kindred  organization,  work- 
ing ill  harmony  with  the  Sanitary  Commission,  performed  mighty  labors  for 

the  spiritual  and  temporal  good  of  the 
soldiers,  and  scattered  blessings  whose 
value  may  not  be  measured  by  any 
standard  of  Time.     Of  its  history  and 
noble  work,  we  may  speak  only  with 
brevity.    It,  to6,  had  its  historian  in 
the  Rev.  Lemuel  Moss,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  who  made  a  conn 
])lete  record  of  its  origin  and  work  in  a 
volume  entitled  Annals  of  the  United 
States  Christian  Commission?  That  or- 
ganization had  its  origin  in  theToiing 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  New 
York  City,  and  was  first  suggest^  by 
Vincent  Colyer,'  an  earnest  worker  in 
useful  fields,  who,  with  Frank  W.  Bal- 
lard, and  Mrs.  Dr.  Harris,  who  repre- 
sented the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  Philadelphia,  went  to  Washington  City 
immediately  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,"  to  do  Christiia 
labor  in  the  hospitals  and  camps  there.    Mr.  Colyer  remained.    The 
Government,  through  General  Scott,  gave  him  every  facility  for  visiting  the 
Union  camps,  and  even  a  permission  to  go  to  the  Confederate  camps  if  they 
would  allow  him  to  do  so.     He  distributed  Bibles,  tracts,  and  hymn-bookf 
among  the  soldiers,  held  prayer-meetings,  and   labored  most  zealously  in 
many  ways  for  their  spiritual  good.     At  lengtli,  feeling  the  comparative  in- 
efficiency of  separate  societies,  laboring   apart,  he    suggested,' 
soon  after  he  began  his  labors  in  the  army,  the  combination  of 
all  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  tlie  land,  in  the  formation 
of  a  society  similar  in  its  organization  to  that  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 
The    suggestion  was    acted  upon,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Young  Men'» 
Christian  Association,  held  in  New  York,  on  the  23d  of  September,  a  com- 
mittee was    appointed,  with  Mr.   Colyer  as   its  Chairman,  to    conduct  the 
correspondence  and  make  arrangements  for  holding  a  National  Convention 
of    such    associations.      So   the    work    was   begun ;    and   on    tlie    first   of 
October,  Mr.  Colyer  wrote  an  earnest  letter,  setting  forth  the  necessity  for 
immediate  associated  effort.     A  convention  was  called.     It  assembled  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  14th  of  November,'   when  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission  was  organized  with  the  ever 
active  and  ever  faithful  philanthropist,  George  H.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,'  at 
its  head.     Its  specific  work  was  to  be  chiefly  for  the  moral  and  religious  wel- 


'  July,  1861. 


>  August  22. 


*  This  volume  c<intafn5  750  octavo  pairea,  with  several  Illustrations.  '  See  page  S09,  Tularne  IL 

'  The  (iffleors  were  Georsrt'  IT.  Stnnrt  Chftinnitn  ;  liev.  W.  E.  IJ*).iitlman,  Stcretttr*' ;  Joseph  Patlefwt 

Trea^urer :  iind  Oeorze  H.  Stoort,  Rev.  Bishop  £.  5.  Janes,  D.D.,  Charles  Demood,  John  P.  Cxvaer,  asd  ^«* 

Couk»  Baecutire  Committet, 


OTHER  BENEVOLENT  OPEBAI 


&re  of  the  soldiers  and   sailoi-s,  conducted  by  mi 
aud  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  other  proper  J 
newspapers,  <&&,  among  the  men  in  hospitals,  camp4 
And  so  it  was  that  the  Christian  Commission,  ai 
the  real  founder,'  was  organized  and  made  ready  i 
general   plan  pursued  by  the  Sanitary  Cominissioi 
wholly  confined  to  spiritnal  and  intellectual  minist 
distribution  of  a  vast  amount  of  food,  hospital  stori 
ing.    It,  too,  followed  the  great  armies,  aud  was  lik(j 
with  the  Sanitary  Commission.     It  co-operated  effici^ 
of  the  army  and  navy,  by  supplying  the  soldieri 
Scriptures,  and  a  large  variety,  and  vast  number  of  o 
not  only  instructed  and  amused  them,  but  kept  mi 
indulgence  in  the  vices  of  camp  life.'    Chapels  for 
erected  at  permanent  camps ;'  and  in  many  ways  thi 
soldier  a  salutary  hedge  of  Christian  influence.     The 
the  purpose,  came  to  the  Commission  as  a  free-wUl  off 
people,  mostly  collected  by  the  women  of  various 
Christian  Church,  and  amounted  in  value  to  six  milli 
of  the  Commission  can  not  be  estimated  by  computati 
a  contemporary  writer, "  there  are,  though  removed  ft 
.views  kept  in  another  way,  and  for  other  ends ;  and  ^ 
unrolled,  those  permitted  to  read  it,  will  see  that  whei 
recording  angel  has  written  Immortal  Souls."* 

While  the  two  great  organizations  we  have  just  cc 
with  immense  power,  others,  in  large  numbers,  but 
laboring  for  the  same  end,  some  in  the  form  of  associ 
Bcldiers  and  sailors ;  others  for  the  relief  of  freedmen 
or  Quakers  took  the  most  conspicuous  part ;  and  othe 
mittees,  and  city,  county,  and  State  legislative  bodies 
motion  of  enlistments  of  men  for  the  military  and  nav 
example  of  Philadelphia  in  the  establishment  of  A 
Saloons,'  was  followed  elsewhere,  on  a  smaller  scale 

'  Ilr.  Colyer  wuone  of  the  moat  earnest  and  dielntereated  of  warkera  In  I 
for  ftill  sixteen  montha,  without  eoiupenaation,  glTlng  ap  his  Insiness  for  th< 
offering.  He  worked  among  the  aoldters  eontlnoally.  He  was  agent  for  the  T< 
of  Brooklyn,  and  for  the  lAdlos  of  &L  George's  Church.  New  York,  of  which 
term  of  service,  he  distributed  over  $27,000  worth  of  hospital  stores,  food,  boo 
on  several  occasions,  in  important  servicea  for  the  Government, — [See  Moss's  i 
ootleed  some  of  Mr.  Colyer'ahtbors  at  New  Berne,  nnder  Bomslde. — Seepage 
'  The  following  atatemeat.  drawn  from  the  records  of  the  Commission,  sh 
.  win  give  an  Ide*  of  the  extent  of  its  operations.  There  were  employed  at  the 
mitteoa  in  homo  work,  l,0fi9  Christian  ministers  and  laymen.  There  were  S. 
•ad  aallora,  la  eamps  and  hoepltala,  exolnsive  of  those  held  at  the  teat  of  war, 
behalf  Daring  that  first  year,  were  distrlbnted  102,340  Bibles  and  Testament 
94^608  ma^puEtnea  and  pompbleta;  180,697  soldiers'  and  sailors'  hymn  and  ps 
It^MII,7M  pages  of  tiacts ;  800,000  tamperanoe  doeamenta,  and  8,m  boxes  and  I 
There  were  28  librarlea  supplied  to  hospitals. 

*  Tho  interior  of  one  of  thcae  Is  delineated  on  page  SS& 

*  la  the  first  Tolame  of  this  Chronicle  (page  076)  ia  giren  a  brief  sketch  oi 
ftee  refrcahmcnt  aoloona  for  soldiers  in  PhiWIelphta,  In  which,  according  to  etat 
then)  wa*  an  enror  aa  to  tlie  relative  Upo  of  the  opening  of  the  two  aaloons,  a 
mmaa.  Id  the  list  of  manager*  of  one  of  them.    These  omiasioas  have  been 

■  It  ia  asserted  by  the  monagera  of  the  "  Union  Voluutoer  BefreshmentSalooi),''  t 
the  passing  aoldieta,  and  that  It  was  opened  en  the  some  day  that  the  "  Cooper 
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head,  and  heart,  and  hand,  in  the  land,  became  engaged  in  the  holy  work  of 
saving    the   Republic   from    destruction.*     The   mites   of  widows  and  the 
abundance  of  the  rich  fell  into  the  great  treasury  of  Patriotism,  in  profusion. 
A  Michigan  soldier  put  in  a  cent,  Avith  an   expressed  desire  that  it  might 
"grow."     It  did  so,  and  yielded  more  than  twenty-four  thousand  dollars.' 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  an  liumble  Kew  York  boatman  fifty  years  earlier,  pre- 
sented to  his  Government  a  fully  equipped  steam-ship-of-war,  worth  nearly 
one  million  dollai*s.     To  associations,  and  for  special  objecfs,  about  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  were  contributed,  of  which  public  reports  were  made. 
In  every  way,  and  for  every  object,  already  alluded  to,  in   bounties  for 
soldiers  and  sailors,'  and  in  private  and  isolated  contributions,  exclusive  of 
heavy  taxes  freely  paid  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  the  loyal  people 
of  the  Republic  gave  for  its  ransom  not  less  than  Jive  hundred  million  d>)Uan. 
Here  we  will  close  our  Chronicle  of  the  Civil  War,  waged  on  the  battle- 
field.    It  was  a  war  begun  by  an  oligarchy  of  Slave-holders,  against  the 
great  body  of  tlie  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
system  of  slave-labor,  which  was  rapidly  sapping  the  moral  and  material 
foundations  of  the  Republic,  and  threatening  its  ruin.     It  was  a  war  waged 
by  a  narrow  Oligarchy,  striving  for  power  by  the  reduction  of  the  Union,  in 
theory  and  practice,  to  the  perilous  condition  of  a  league  of  petty  sovereign- 
ties, against  an  enliglitened  Democracy,  determined  to  maintain  in  its  dignity, 

but  at  an  earlier  hour.  That  is  a  qacation  uf  littlo  moment^  comp&nid  to  Che  Tital  one  of  the  relative moioiiDt of 
good  porformetl  by  tho  two  establishments,  %vhich,n.3  we  hare  observed,  woi-ked  In  generous  rivalry.  The  work  rf 
the  "  Union"  was  evidently  far  more  extended  than  that  of  tho  '^Cooper.*'  Its  receipts  during  the  war  1b  tatk 
<»87,000)  ond  supplies  ($30,000)h  amounted  to  $117,000.  The  receipts  of  tho  '^  Cooper '^  in  caah  ($5^,000)  sad 
kupplles  (t'20,000>  nmuunted  to  $78,000^  making  a  grand  total,  oontrlbnted  by  the  citixci»  ofl^hUadelphls  tor  tim 
relief  of  passing  soldiers,  of  $195,<K>(lt. 

One  of  the  most  active  of  tho  managers  and  fiicnds  of  the  ITnlon  YulunteerKafreshment  Salooa,  daring  Uu 
entire  period  of  ihe  war,  was  Samuel  B.  Fales,  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  g-entleman  of  Phlladcl/'hia,  to  whoa 
was  applied  tho  deserved  title  of  "  The  Soldiers'  Friend."  So  untiring  were  bis  labors,  and  so  TQunlflocat  lus 
gifts  in  connection  with  that  establishment,  that  after  it  was  closed,  tho  Committee  of  Mrmagcment  pn'sented  bin 
with  a  beauiifiilly  wrought  testimoniiil  in  the  form  of  an  en2:n>s5ed  pre.tmble  and  resolutions  in  which  wear  «x- 
pressed  their  appreciation  of  his  servioes  as  their  General  Financial  A^entand  Corrospondin^  Secretarr.  The30 
resolutions  wero  surmounted  by  the  jwrtrait  of  Mr.  Falea,  over  which  hovered  an  eagle.  On  ooe  side  was  repre- 
sented soldiers  in  the  dining-hall,  and  on  the  other  soldiers  on  the  battle-field.  B«:low  the  writing  was  a  Ti*« 
of  the  exterior  of  tlie  saloon  as  It  was  after  it  was  cnlarge<1,  when  It  had  a  much  more  imposing  appearuice  ihu 
in  its  original  form  given  on  page  5TS,  volume  L 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  labors  and  muniScencc  of  the  loyal  people  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  sopet* 
illustrated  volume,  entitled,  The  Trihxttt  Book  :  a  Record  of  th«  Muni^^ncA,  S^/~aacriJ%ce^  and  Ptttriadamr/ 
th^  American  People  duHrtff  t/i6  War.  for  the  Union.    By  Frank  B.  Goodrich. 

'  Goodrich  relates  {Tribute  Bi>ok^  pa^e  S74)  that  some  Sabbath- School  children  in  Kalamazoo,  Mic^i^u, 
wero  in  th  -  habit  of  meeting  in  tbi^ir  chapel^  called  "The  Bird's  Nest,*'  on  Sunday.  In  Febmary,  l?*t  Aef 
wero  visited  by  a  soldier  from  a  camp  near  by,  who  listened  to  an  address  to  the  ehiltlren,  uid  wbea  i 
collection -plate  was  passed  round,  ho  put  in  one  cent,  sayins:,  ""Here  Is  a  penny  I  found  In  the  bottom  d* 
my  pocket,  and  it  won't  grow  there;  now,  I  want  to  deposit  It  with  *The  Bird's  Neat,*  and  s^e  if  itwtl 
grow  there."*"  Tho  teacher  held  np  the  penny,  and  repeating  tho  soldier's  word?,  said,  ^  Now,  w«  wU 
•00  if  we  con  put  this  iuto  a  soil  where  it  can  take  root  and  grow."  The  mother  of  one  of  the  chfH^ti 
gavo  ten  cents.  This  was  the  first  subscripUon  to  tho  stock  of  "The  Bird's  Nest  Bank,**  which  »« 
organized,  tho  ^ha^cs  being  ten  cents  each,  and  It  was  resolved  that  eight-tenths  of  all  snbacripdons  thmU 
be  appropriated  to  tho  relief  of  tho  Frcedmen,  and  two-tenths  for  the  benefit  of  "The  Bird's  Nest,"*  Tbe 
children  devoted  their  leisure  to  selling  shares*  Very  soon  there  wero  snbso-iptlons  from  every  Stat^  la  ifcs 
Union,  but  two;  also  in  Canada,  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany.  In  one  year  from  its  fouDdazioe,  t^« 
bank  ba<l  suld  2,400  shares.  The  founder  had  then  been  In  the  grave  several  months.  Such  w«s  ihe  gnyrd 
of  that  littlo  seed,  in  tho  rich  soil  of  American  hearts. 

^  All  but  a  very  small  portion  of  tho  Unitm  soldiers  and  sailora  were  volnnteers,  and  very  few  of  tfe*« 
were  musti-red  out  of  tho  service  without  having  received  a  bounty  from  tho  General  Government,  ibe  Sttt* 
Governments,  or  from  counties,  towns,  and  cities,  varying  in  amount,  from  $100  to  $1,^00.  c»ch.  A  ht{? 
number  of  the  families  of  those  volunteers  and  others,  were  supported.  In  a  great  degree,  by  contribotiMi; 
and  it  h:is  been  estimated  that  in  the  payment  of  these  bounties,  and  subsistence,  there  vero  dL^bcrvei! 
about  $300,000,000.  This  amount  must  bo  reckoned  among  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  people,  for  it  was  m 
much  Buch,  in  voting  to  tax  themselrea  for  tho  purpose,  as  in  making  direct  gifts  of  money  and  snpx^ics 
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strength,  and  splendor,  the  nationality  of  that  Union.  It  was  a  sttnggle  * 
between  ideas  of  the  dead  past  and  those  of  the  living  present — between 
wrong  and  right  in  their  broadest  and  most  conspicuous  aspects.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  atter  extinction  of  slavery,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic,  with  a  Constitution  purified  and  strengthened,  upon  the  eternal 
foundations  of  Truth  and  Justice. 

The  Civil  War  produced  a  radical  revolution,  social  and  political ;  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  functions  of  society  to  the  demands  of  the  new  order  of 
things  introduced  by  that  revolution,  was  a  task  imperatively  imposed  upon 
the  people.  It  remains  for  us  now  to  give,  as  briefly  as  perspicuity  will 
allow,  the  salient  points  in  the  history  of  that  reorganization,  not  reconttruc- 
tion,  for  no  institution  worthy  of  preservation  had  been  destroyed.  No 
State,  as  a  component  part  of  the  Republic,  had  been  annihilated.  Those  in 
which  rebellion  had  existed  were  simply  in  a  condition  of  suspended  anima- 
tion. They  were  all  equal,  living  members  of  the  Commonwealth,  incapaci- 
tated by  derangements  for  healthful  functional  action,  and  awaiting  resusci- 
tation at  the  bauds. of  the  only  healer,  the  National  Government  To  that 
resuscitation — that  reorganization,  and  fitting  for  ^tive  life,  the  Government 
was  now  called  upon  to  employ  its  powers.' 

A  preliminary  step  toward  reorganization  was  taken  by  the  President  on 
the  29th  of  April,  1866,  when  he  proclaimed  the  removal  of  restrictions  on 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  States  in  which  rebellion  had 
existed.     A  month  later,'  he  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  the 
terms  by  which  the  people  of  the  paralyzed  States,  with  specified    *  ^j^' 
exceptions,  might  receive  full  amnesty  and  pardon,  and  be  rein- 
vested with  the  right  to  exercise  the  functions  of  citizenship.   This  was  followed 
by  the  appointment,  by  the  President,  of  provisional  governors  for  seven  of 
those  States,  namely,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  .and  Texas,  clothed  with  authority  to  assemble  citiseus  in 
convention,  who  had  taken  the  amnesty  oath,  with  power  to  reorganize  State 
Governments,  and  secure  the   election  of  representatives  in  the  National 
Congress.     The  plan  was  to  restore  to  the  States  named,  their  former  posi 
tion  in  the  Union  without  any  provision  for  securing  to  the  freedraen  the 
right  to  the  exercise  of  citizenship,  which  the  Amendment  to  the  National 
Constitution,  then  before  the  State  Legislatures,  would  justly  entitle  them 
to.'    The  reorganized  State  Governments  were  bound  only  to  respect  their 
freedom. 

This  total  disregard  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  freedmen,  who,  by 
the  Amendment  would  be  made  citizens,  and  "the  fact  that  the  President  was 
making  haste  to  pardon  a  large  number  of  those  who  had  been  active  in  the 
rebcllipn  and  would  exercise  a  controlling  influence  in  the  States  which  he 
was  equally  in  haste  to  reorganize  on  his  plan,  startled  the  loyal  men  of  the 
country,  and  made  them  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  vehement  declarations  of 

intention  to  punish  traitors  and  to  make  treason  odious.'    They  felt  that 

* . .^_^_ 

■  The  iketeh  hen  ^tren  of  the  meunrea  taken  for  the  reorganlutlon  of  tha  diaoideml  State  OoTcnunenta, 
is  •obatantisll^  the  aatne  as  that  gtren  by  the  author  In  hi*  Pictorial  FlMivrif  of  tht  Vniiod  Statu,  from  tho 
aarUoal  Period  to  M«  PntttU  77m«,  published  hjr  Mr.  Belknap,  slmolUneooslj  witli  this  work. 

*  See  paite  468. 

'  In  addition  to  what  the  President  said  before  his  Inaognratloo,  It  is  proper  here,  to  qnoto  Us  threMenliy 
words  ImmrdiiOely  afterward,  to  a  delagatioa  trma  New  Hampshire,  who  waited  upon  him.    He  said:  "Tntttm 
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Congress  had  a  right  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  members,  and  with 
the  belief  that  disloyal  men  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  that  body  over 
the  bar  of  a  test  oath  prescribed  by  law.' 

'Wlien  Congress  assembled,"  the  subject  of  reorganization  was  among  the 
first  business  of  the  session,  and  by  a  joint  resolution  a  committee 
of  fifteen  was  appointed  *  to  make  inquiries  and  report.    This      '  ^^*' 
was  known  as  the  "Reconstruction  Committee."    This  action 
offended  the  President.    It  was  an  interference  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  with  his  chosen  policy  of  reorganization,  and  hostility  to  Congress 
was  soon  openly  manifested  by  him. '  This  was  vehemently  declared  by  the 
President  in  a  speech  to  the  populace  in  front  of  the  Presidential  Mansion  on 
the  22d  of  February' — a  speech  which  Americans  would  gladly       ^ 
blot  from  the  record  of  their  country — in  which,  forgetting  the 
d^nity  of  his  position  and  the  gravity  of  the  questions  at  issue,  ho  denounced, 
by  name,  leading  members  of  Congress,  and  the  party  which  had  given  him 
their  confidence.    The  American  people  felt  humiliated  by  this  act,  but  it 
was  a  small  matter  when  compared  with  what  occurred  later  in 
the  year,'  when  the  President  and  a  part  of  his  Cabinet,  with  the  '  ^^^^ 
pretext  of  honoring  the  deceased  Senator  Douglas  by  being 
present  at  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  his  memory  at  Chicago,  on  the 
6th  of  September,  made  a  journey  to  that  city  and  beyond.     He  harangued 
tihe  people  in  language  utterly  unbecoming  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  nation, 
and  attempted  to  sow  the  dangerous  seeds  of  sedition  by  denouncing  Con- 
gress as  an  illegal  body,. deserving  of  no  respect  from  the  people,  and  the 
majority  of  its  members  as  traitors,  "trying  to  break  up  the  Government." 
That  journey  of  the  President,  so  disgraceful  in  all  its  features — its  low  par- 
.tisan  object,  its  immoral  performances,  and  its  pitiful  results — forms  a  dark 
paragraph  in  the  history  of  the  Republic' 


'  Bf  an  act  passed  on  the  •2Si\  of  .laljr,  1863,  Ooni^s»  preseribed  that  ct<h7  member  ahonld  make  oath 
that  he  hMl  not  '^volantorlly  bomo  nrm^  ngrofnst  the  United  States  since  he  had  been  a  citizen  ther^ol^^  or 
**  Tolontarllf  given  aid,  countenance,  counsel,  or  enconrajrement  to  persons  engaged  in  hostility  thereto,**  and 
bad  never  **  yielded  Tolontnry  support  to  any  pretendod  goTemment,  authority,  power,  or  constitntton  within 
tho  United  Stntis,  hoilile  or  inimical  thereto." 

>  On  tho  first  d.iy  of  the  session,  tho  Honsa  of  Bepresentatives,  by  a  vote  of  18S  against  M,  propnaed  and 
agreed  to  njoint  resolution  to  appoint  a  joint  committee,  to  be  composed  of  nine  members  of  the  House  and  six 
of  the  Senate,  to  "Idqulrn  into  tho  condition  of  the  States  which  formed  tho  so-called  Confederate  States  of 
America,  and  report  whether  they,  or  any  of  them,  are  entitled  ta  be  jepreaonted  in  either  House  of  Oongreaa, 
with  leave  to  report  at  any  time,  by  bill  or  otherwise ;  and  until  suoh  report  shall  have  boon  made  and  finally 
acted  np<in  by  Congress,  no  member  shall  bo  received  in  either  Hooae  from  any  of  the  so-called  Confederate 
States ;  and  all  papers  relating  to  tlio  representattres  of  the  aaid  States,  shall  be  referred  to  the  said  committee." 
The  resolution  was 'adopted  by  tho  Senate  on  the  14tb.  Tho  House  appolnte<l  Messrs.  Stevens,  Wasbbnme, 
Morrill,  Grider,  Bingham,  Conkllnir,  Duiitwell,  Blow,  and  RoEcrs,  as  Its  reprvoentatives  In  the  committee,  and 
the  Senate  ap{ioiiited  Messrs.  Fessenden,  Grimes,  Harris,  Howlnud,  Johnson,  nnd  Wtlllnms. 

*  A  convention  ba«l  Just  been  held'  in  Pblladciphia,  Gompose<l  chi«-fly  of  men  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  rebellion,  and  tho  enemies  <if  the  Bepnbllcan  party,  for  the  par|Kiso  of  organizing  a 
new  porty,  with  President  Joiiiison  as  Its  standard-bearer.    So  discordant  were  the  elements       '  Ang.  li. 
there  gathered,  that  no  one  was  Allowed  to  debate  qnoatlons  of  pnblio  interest,  for  fear  of 
producing  a  disruption  and  consequent  failure  of  the  scheme.    It  utterly  failed.    A  convention  of  loyal 
men  from  the  South  was  held  In  Philailolpbla  soon  aftcrm-ard.  In  which  representatives  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  North  participated.    Tho  rrcstdcnt*s  journey  being  wholly  for  a  political  purpose,  members  of  the 
latter  eonvi-ntion  followed *ln  his  track,  making  speeches  In  many  places  in  support  of  tho  measures  of  Congress 
for  effecting  reorganization. 

So  dlsizrocefiil  was  tho  conduct  of  the  President  at  Clevehind  and  Bt  Louis,  in  the  attitude  of  a  mere  dema- 
gogue mnking  a  tour  for  partisan  purposes,  that  tho  common  council  of  Cincinnati,  on  his  return  journey,  retliaed 
to  secord  hl]n  a  pnblio  reception.  The  common  oonnell  of  Pittsburg,  in  PennsylTsnia,  did  the  same.  When, 
on  the  IBth  of  September,  the  erring  President  and  Us  traveling  party  returned  to  Waahlngton,  the  eountry  felt 
•  relief  IK>m  a  senso  of  deep  mortiflnatl-m. 
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Having  laid  aside  the  mask  of  assumed  friendsbip  for  those  who  had 
labored  most  earnestly  for  the  suppression  of  thi3  rebellion  and  for  the  freed- 
men,  the  President  used  his  veto  power  to  the  utmost  in  trying  to  thwart  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  their  efforts  to  reorganize  the  disorganixed 
States,'  and  to  quickly  secure  a  full  and  permanent  restoration  of  the  Unidn 
on  the  basis  of  equal  and  exact  justice.'  He  made  uncompromising  war  npon 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  and  oansed  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
who  could  not  agree  with  him,  to  resign,  with  the  exception  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  The  friends  of  the  Republic  urged  that  officer  to  remain,  believing 
his  retention  of  his  bureau  at  that  critical  period  in  the  life  of  the  natioa 
would  be  for  the  public  benefit.  He  did  so,  and  became  the  object  of  the 
President's  hatred. 

On  the  2d  of  April,"  the  President,  by  proclamation,  declared  the  Civil 
War  to  be  at  an  end.     Consrress,  meanwhile,  was  working  assidn- 
ously  in  perfecting  its  plans  for  reorganization.    Tennessee  was 
formally  restored  to  the  Union  by  that  body  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  on  the 
29th  of  that  month,  after  a  long  and  arduous  session.  Congress  adjonmed. 
Meanwhile,  notable  events  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Government  had 
occurred.      The  Emperor  of  the  French  had  been  informed  that_  the  con- 
tinuation of  French  troops  in  Mexico  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  5th  of  April,'  Napoleon's  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs 'gave  assurance  to  our  Government  that  those  troops  sfaonld 
be  withdrawn  within  a  specified  time.     This  was  done,  an<l  the  Arehdnke 
Maximilian,  of  Austria,  whom  Louis  Napoleon  had  place*.!  on  a  throne  in 
Mexico,  with  the  title  of  Emperor,  was  deserted  by  the  poi-fi<lious  ruler  of 
France,  and  after  struggling  against  the  native  Republican  Government  for 
awhile,  was  captured  and  shot.' 

The  State  elections  hold  in  the  autumn  of  1860  indicated  the  decided 
approval  by  the  people,  of  the  reorganization  plans  of  Congress  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  President,  who  was  now  openly  affiliated  with  the  Democratic 
party  and  the  late  enemies  of  the  Government,  in  the  South  and  elsewhere. 
The  majority  in  Congress  felt  strengthened  by  the  popular  approval  of  their 
course,  and  went  steadily  forward  in  perfecting  measures  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Union.     They  took  steps  for  restraining  the  action  of  the  President, 
who,  it  was  manifest,  had  determined  to  carry  out  his  own  ])olicy  in  defiance 
of  that  of  Congress.     And  as  an  indication  of  the  general  policy  of  the  lat- 
ter, concerning  suffrage,  a  bill  was  passed  [December  14]  by  a  large  majority 
of  both  Houses  for  granting  the  elective  franchise  in  the  District  of  Colnni- 
bia,  over  which  Congress  has  direct  control,  to  persons,  "  without  any  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  color  or  race."     The  President  vetoed  thia 
'  ''*I86T^  '  ^'^'>''  "^vhen  it  was  re-enacted  by  the  constitutional  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  in  its  favor. 
The  steady  opposition  of  the  President  to  the  measures  for  reorganization 


*  On  the  19th  of  Febninry,  1866,  ho  votoocl  the  act  for  enlar^ng  the  operations  of  the  Frpedmen's  Birraa. 
eatablisheil  for  tlio  relief  of  freeriraen,  rcfttgees.  and  abandoned  lands.  On  the  27th  of  Mantb  he  retoed  lJ»e  art 
known  as  the  Civil  Rii^Iits  Law,  which  w.as  intended  to  secnre  to  all  citizens,  wivhont  resranl  to  color  or  a  pt^ 
Tious  condition  of  filiivory.  eqnal  civil  lights  in  the  Republic.  This  Act  became  a  law,  after  it  was  Tetoed  ^T  ft* 
President,  by  tlie  vote  of  a  constitntionat  minority,  on  the  9th  of  April. 

>  See  note  1,  page  4li. 
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adopted  by  Congress,  and  the  uniform  interposition 
fkctious  in  intent,  that  on  the  day  when  he  vetoed  < 
Suffrage  Bill,  Mr.  Ashley,  Representative  from  Ohi 
charged  "  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  and  . 
United  States,  with  the  commission  of  acts  which,  i 
Constitution,  are  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  A 
impeached."  He  offered  specifications  and  a  resoluti 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  to  make  inqairies  on  the  si 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-sei 
five  members  not  voting.  This  was  the  first  public  : 
of-  the  impeachment  of  the  FVesident,  which  result 
1868. 

At  a  former  session  of  Congress,  bills  were  pas^' 
the  Territories  of  Colorado  and  Nevada,  as  States  of 
dent  interposed.  Now  similar  bills  were  passed,  pres< 
to  admission,  a  provision  in  their  constitutions  granti 
their  citizens,  and  the  ratification  of  the  Amendme 
The  President  vetoed  them,  when  that  for  the  ad 
passed  over  his  veto.  That  Territory  became  a  Stat 
making  the  thirty-seventh.  A  bill  limiting  the  anthi 
making  ofScial  appointments  and  removals  from 
"Tenure-of-Office  Act,"  was  passed,  and  was  vetoed 
it  was  passed  over  the  veto.'  Another  bill  was  pas 
over  the  veto,  repealing  so  much  of  an  act  of  Julj 
President  power  to  grant  amnesty  and  pardon  to  tl 
gaged  in  the  Rebellion.  A  bill  was  also  passed,  w 
from  the  President,  for  the  military  government  of  t 

The  Thirty-Ninth  Congress  closed  its  last  sessioi 
and  the  Fortieth  Congress  began  its  first  session  imm 
View  of  the  conduct  of  the  President,  which  threat 
revolution,  this  action-  of  the  National  Legislature 

■  Mr.  Ashley  presented  the  followtng:  "  I  do  Impraeh  Aninv  Johneon, 
dent  of  the  Fnited  States^  of  high  crimes  and  iniBdemeanors.  1  charge  htm  « 
tion  of  hiw,  (I)  In  that  he  has  oomiplly  iisvd  the  appointing  power;  {t)  Ii 
pardoning  power;  (8)  In  that  he  has  oomiptly  need  the  veto  power;  (4)  In  I 
pal>lio  property  of  the  United  States;  and  (•^)  In  that  he  has  cormptly  tnU 
acta  which.  In  contemplation  of  the  Constltntion,  are  high  crimes  and  mtsden 

On  the  Uib  of  January,  Bepresentatlrc!  Loan,  from  Mlasoart,  In  the  conr 
of  the  IloQSc  to  proceed  to  the  Impoaohmcnt  of  the  President,  siild  that  the 
bended  the  admntages  of  having  snch  a  man  as  the  then  Incnmbenl,  In  the 
•aid,  "the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  crime  was  commtt^d.  The  w 
don.  An  assassin's  hand,  wielded  and  directed  by  rebel  hand,  and  paid  for 
son  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  price  that  he  was  to  pn 
to  the  Bepnblic,  and  fidelity  to  the  party  of  treason  and  rebellion.**  Mr.  Loan 
decided  that  he  was  not  ont  of  order,  the  sabjrct  of  debate  being  the  charge 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,**  a  member  harlng  the  right,  on  his  own  respoi 
This  decision  wns  appealed  fWrm,  when  the  Speaker  was  sustained  by  a  vote 

'  It  took  from  the  President,  among  other  things,  the  {tower  to  remove  a 
by  permission  of  the  Senate,  declaring  that  they  should  hold  office  **  for  and 
by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  sub)e 
sent  of  the  Senate.**  The  act  was  passed  over  the  veto  by  a  vote  in  the  Sena 
181  to  87. 

*  Those  States  were  divided  Into  Ave  milltnry  distrlots,  and  the  folloi 
JKnt  DMHet,  Virginia,  Oenernl  J.  M.  Schofleld ;  Second  JHttriet,  North  i 
Blekles;  Third  Dittriet,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Abbnnia,  General  J.  Pope; 
Arksnsac,  General  £.  O.  0.  Ord ;  int/M  DUtriet,  Loalsiana  and  Texas,  Ocnen 
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^    -y       Sood.     It  adjourned  on  the  31st  of  March,  to  meet  on  the  first  Wed- 
.,        '^*   in  Jul}'.     It  assembled  accordingly  on  the  4th  of  that  month,  and  on 
^h  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  21st  of  November.     The  chief  business 
u"i^  short  session  was  to  adopt  measures  for  removing  the   obstructions 
cast  Dy  the  President  in  the  way  of  a  restoration  of  the  disorganized  States. 
'V  bill  supplementary  to  the  one  for  the  military  government  of  those  States 
was  passed  over  the  usual  veto  of  the  President,  and  it  was  believed  th»t 
the  Chief  Magistrate  would  refrain  from  further  acts  calculated  to  disturb 
the  public  peace.     Not  so.     Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
he  proceeded,  in  defiance  of  that  body,  and  in  alleged  violation  of  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Act,  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  St»D- 
Am^'     ton),  and  to  place  General  Grant  in  his  place.     The  President 
first  asked"  the  Secretary  to  resign.     Mr.  Stanton  refused.'    A 
week  later  the  President  directed  General  Grant  to  assume  the  duties  of  Secre- 
tary of  War.     Grant  obeyed.     Stanton  retired,  under  protest,  well  satisfied 
that  his  office  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  patriot  whom  the  President  could 
not  corrupt,  nor  unlawfully  control. 

The  removal  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was  followed  by  the  removal  of 
General  Sheridan  from  the  command  of  the  Fifth  District,  and  General 
Sickles  from  that  of  the  Second  District,  by  which  the  country  was  notified 
that  the  most  faithful  officers,  who  were  working  with  the  representatives  of 
the  people  for  the  proper  and  speedy  restoration  of  the  Union,  would  be  de- 
prived of  power  to  be  useful.  General  Grant  protested  against  these  acts, 
l)ut  in  vain.  The  country  was  greatly  excited,  and  the  loyal  people  waited 
with  impatience  the  reassembling  of  Congress,  u])on  which  they  relied  in 
that  hour  of  seeming  peril  to  the  Republic.  That  body  met  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  on  the  12th  of  December  the  President  sent  to  the  Sen.ite  a  state- 
ment of  his  reasons  for  removing:  the  Secretarv  of  War.  Tbev 
wore  not  satisfactory,  and  on  the  13th  of  January^  the  Senate  re- 
instated Mr.  Stanton,  and  General  Grant  retired  from  the  War  Department.* 
Ah'cady  Congress  had  made  much  progress  toward  the  restoration  of  the 
disorganized  States  to  the  Union,  by  providing  for  conventions  for  framing 
constitutions  and  electing  members  of  Congress ;  and  a  few  days  after  the 
restoration  of  Mr.  Stanton,  a  new  bill  for  the  further  reorganization  of  thosfc 
States  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  wliich  larger  powera 
were  given  to  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  armies  in  their  military  govern- 
ment, and  depriving  the  President  of  all  power  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 

On  the  21st  of  February,*  the  President  caused  a  new  and 
more  intense  excitement  throughout  the  country,  by  a  bolder 

*  The  President  nddroBscd  a  note  to  the  Sccrctiry.  in  whicli  he  snld,  "  Grave  puMic  consideration*  conetTalB 
me  to  request  your  resignation  ns  Sccrctflry  of  War."  The  Secretary  replied :  '*  Grave  pobiic  eonaidcrmiiwu  een- 
atraln  mc  to  continue  in  the  office  of  St-crt- tnry  of  War  until  the  next  meeting  of  Confess."  It  is  belleTed  thil 
the  President  was  then  contemplating  a  revolutionary  scheme.  In  favor  of  the  Inte  enemies  of  the  arnDtrT,  lad 
WHS  st'i'king  to  use  the  army  for  that  purpose. 

'  Tlie  1'ri's.ident  was  an^ry  with  General  Grant  for  quietly  jriving  up  the  oflfiec  Ut  Stanton,  at  the  btdtlin^  of 
the  Senate,  and  he  charged  the  General-in-Chief  with  having  broken  his  promises,  and  tried  to  Injar*  his  rf|Ki- 
tatlon  as  a  soldier  and  a  citizen.  A  correspondi'nce  ensued,  which  speedily  fuund  its  way  to  ihe  pablic  It 
•ftsumod  till'  form  of  a  question  of  veracity  between  the  President  and  the  General-in-Cbief.  Finally.  Grant  frU 
compelled  to  sty  to  the  President:  *'  When  my  honor  as  a  soldier,  and  Integrity  as  a  man,  have  been  so  vio- 
lently ass:\iled,  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  ean  but  regard  this  whole  matter,  fnim  beginning  locnd.»si 
Attempt  to  involve  me  in  the  resistance  of  law,  for  which  yon  hesitated  to  assume  the  responsibill^  In  • 
and  thus  to  destroy  my  character  before  the  country."    The  President  did  not  deny  thi*  chmrg& 
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step  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  Congress  than  he  had  hitherto  ventured  to 
take.     On  that  day  he  issued  an  order  to  Mr.  Stanton,  removing  him  from 
the  oflSce  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  another  to  Lorenzo  Thomas,  the  Adjutant- 
General,  appointing  him  Secretary  of  War,  ad  interim.    These  orders  were 
officially  communicated  to  the  Senate,  whereupon  that  body  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  President  had  no  authority  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  to 
remove  the  Secretary  of  War.     In  the  mean  time,  Thomas  had  appeared  at 
the  War  Department  and  demanded  the  position  to  which  the  President  had 
assigned  him,  when  Mr.  Stanton,  hia  superior,  refused  to  yield  it,  and  ordered 
him  to  return  to  his  proper  office.    The  President  being  satisfied  that  he 
would  not  be  permitted  to  use  military  force  in  the  matter,  did  not  attempt 
to  eject  Mr.  Stanton  by  force,  and  so  that  officer  retained  his  place.    This 
action  of  the  President  was  so  manifestly  in  violation  of  law,  that 
on  the  following  day'  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of     *  ^^^    . 
126  to  47,'  "Resolved  that  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mLs>demeanors."  *  -  On  the 
2»tb,'  a  committee  of  the  House,  appointed  for  the  purpose,'  pre-   ^ 
sented  articles  of  impeachment,  nine  in  number,  and  these,  with 
slight  alterations,  were  accepted  on  the  2d  of  March.*    The  House  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  appointment  of  Managers,  to  conduct  the  business  before  the 

*  Tbls  was  an  almoat  atrletly  party  roto.  Only  two  BepabUcans  (Gary  of  Ohio,  and  Stewart  of  New  Torfc) 
TOted  tn  the  nrgatire,  while  all  the  Democrats  Toted  against  the  resolntloiL 

*  We  hare  seen  (page  CIT)  that  the  snbject  of  the  Impeadiraent  nf  the  PreildeBt  was  rtfened  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judfclory.    That  Goranilttee  sabmltted  reports,'  which  were  acted  upon  on  the  7th 

of  December,  when  the  Bonae  of  BepreseDt•ttTe^  taking  Into  consideration  the  grarlty  of  snch      ■  Not.  2B, 
a  i-rooeedlng,  and  Indulging  a  hope  that  the  President  wonld  cease  making  war  npon  Collgrea^  and  188T, 

ftttend  to  bis  legitimate  duties  as  simply  the  executor  of  the  people's  will,  expressed  by  their  rep- 
reaentatlTcs,  refhsed,  by  a  large  majority,  to  entertain  a  proposition  for  impeachment    Now,  so  flagnnt  was 
the  act  of  the  President,  that  the  Republican  members  were  eager  to  place  him  upon  trial,  and  several  who  wen 
not  present  when  the  Tote  recorded  In  the  text  was  token,  afterward  entered  their  votf-s  In  IJivor  of  Impeach 
nient. 

*  The  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Bontwell,  Stevens  (who  made  the  motion  fur  impeaefamcnt),  Bingham, 
Wilson,  Logan,  Julian  and  Ward.  Mes.<rs.  SteTens  and  Bingham  were  apimlnted  a  committee  to  nnnoonce  to 
the  Senate  the  action  of  the  Honse.  This  they  did  on  the  SSth  of  Fobmary,  when  the  Senate,  by  nnanlmoos 
Tute,  referred  the  subject  to  a  select  committee  of  seTen  to  consider  It 

*  The  following  is  a  brief  anramary  of  the  charges  in  the  Articles  ot  Tmpeacbment;— Article  ].  Cnlawfolly 
ordering  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Tennre-of-Offlce 
Act.  Article  2.  Onlan-fiilly  appointing  General  Lorcnto  Thomas  as  Secretary  of  War,  ad  ^interim.  Ar- 
tiete  8.  Sul>stantially  the  same  as  Article  S,  with  the  additional  averment  that  there  was  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  General  Thomas,  no  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War.  Article  4.  Conferring  with  one 
Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  other  persons  to  the  Honse  of  Bepresentatlves  unknown,  to  prevent,  by  Intimidation  and 
threats,  Mr.  Stant<m,  the  legally  appointed  Secretary  of  War.  from  holding  that  office.  4>^lcle  5.  Conspiring 
with  Qenerai  Thomas  and  others  to  hinder  tho  execntlon  of  the  Tennre-of-Offlce  Act,  and  In  pursuance  of  this 
eonsplracy,  attempting  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  tnm  actliiff  as  Secretary  of  War.  Article  6^  Conspiring  with 
Oeneral  Thomas  and  others  to  take  forcible  possession  of  ine  property  In  the  War  Department  Article  7.  Be- 
peated  the  charge  of  onnspiring  to  hinder  tho  execution  of  the  Tennre-of-OOIoo  Act,  and  prevent  Mr.  Stanton 
flpom  executing  tho  office  of  Seeretary  of  War.  Article  9.  Charged  that  the  President  called  before  him  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  tn  tho  Department  of  Washington  and  declared  to  him  that  a  law,  passed  on  the  80th  of 
June,  19<7.  directing  that  "all  ordera  and  instructions  rehtting  to  military  operations,  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary  of  War,  shall  be  issued  through  the  General  of  the  Army,  and  in  case  of  his  inability 
through  the  next  in  rank,"  was  tinconstitntionni,  and  not  binding  upon  the  commander  of  tho  Department  of 
Washington ;  the  Intent  being  to  Indnee  that  eomnuuider  to  violate  the  law,  and  to  obey  onlers  Issued  directly 
from  the  President 

On  the  M  "f  March,  the  managers  presented  two  additional  articles,  which  were  adopted  by  tho  Ilonae. 
THc  flnt  eharied  that  the  President  had,  by  Inflammatory  speeches,  dnring  his  Jonmey  from  Washington  to 
(Jhlcigo,  already  mentioned  (page  616),  attempted,  with  a  design  to  set  aside  the  outhorlty  of  Congress,  to  bring 
It  into  disgrace,  ond  to  excite  the  odinm  and  resentment  of  the  people  against  Congress  and  tho  laws  it  enacted. 
The  Mcond  charged  that  In  Angoet  18W,  the  President,  In  a  public  speech  nt  Washinglon  Oty,  declared  that 
Congress  was  not  a  body  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  legislative  powers ;  and  then  went  "i  to 
specify  his  ofTenses  In  endeavoring  by  nnlawftal  means,  to  preTent  the  execution  of  lawa  passed  by  Congress. 
These  formed  the  10th  and  1 1th  Articles  of  Impeacbment 
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Senate,'  when  the  Democratic  members  of  the  House,  to  the  number  of  fortv 
five,  entered  a  formal  protest  against  the  whole  proceedings. 

On  the  5th  of  March,"  the  Senate  was  organized  as  a  jury  for  the  tri»l 
of  the  President.     Chief-Justice  Sahnon  P.  Chase  presided."    On 

*   186S, 

the  7th  the  President  was  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar;  and 
on  the  13th,  when  the  Senate  fonnally  reopened,  he  did  so  appear,  by  his 
counsel,  who  asked  for  a  space  of  forty  days  wherein  to  prepare  an  answer 
to  the  indictment.  Ten  days  were  granted,  and  on  the  23d  the  Presidents 
counsel  presented  an  answer.  Tlie  House  of  Representatives,  the  accuser, 
simply  denied  every  averment  in  the  answer,  when  the  President's  counsel 
asked  for  a  postponement  of  the  trial  for  thirty  days.  They  allowed  seven 
days,  and  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  March,  the  trial  began.  The  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  was  closed  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  arguments  of  counsel  began.  These  closed  on 'the  afternoon  of  Wed- 
nesday, the  6th  of  May,  when  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate.  Its  decision  was  given  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  Every 
member  of  the  Senate  was  present,  and  voted.  Thirty-five  pronounced  the 
President  guilty,  and  nineteen  declared  him  not  guilty.  He  escaped  legal 
conviction  by  one  vote.' 

While  the  unseemly  controversy  between  Congress  and  the  President 
was  going  on,  the  work  of  reorganization,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
Congress,  was  in  steady  motion,  in  spite  of  the  interference  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate ;  and  at  a  little  past  midsummer,*  a  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which  formed  an  important  feature  in  the 
so-called  "reconstruction"  measures,  was  ratified  by  the  requisite  number 
of  State  Legislatures,  and  became  a  part  of  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land."* 

*  The  following  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  chosen  to  be  inana|r(*r.%  on  its  part,  of  tfae 
Impeachmont  case:  Tlmddous  Stevens,  of  Pennsj-lvanfrt;  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Mflss;ichusetti;  -lohn  A.  Binf- 
ham.  of  Ohio;  Geoigro  S.  Boiuwell,  of  Massachusetts;  James  K.  Wilson,  of  Iowa;  Thomas  Willi&ms^  of  Pean- 
sylvnniii.  and  John  A.  I^ogan.  of  Illinois,  The  chief  management  of  the  case,  on  the  part  of  the  Iloase,  as  pro«- 
cator,  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Biitier. 

»  See  clause  G,  section  8.  article  I.,  of  the  National  Constitution. 

*  The  vote  of  the  Senate  was  as  follows : — 

For  Ci>nctc(/on— Messrs,  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cnttell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  C-onnesa,  Corbctt,  Cragia. 
Drake,  Eilmunds,  Ferry,  Freliiighuyscn,  Harlan.  Howard,  Howe,  Morean.  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morrill  of  Maine. 
Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey.  Sherman,  Sprasrne,  Stewart,  Samoer,  T^3rtr. 
Tipton.  Wade,  Wllley,  WilIiam^  Wilson  and  Yates,    These  were  all  '■  Uepnbllcans.'" 

For  Ac<juitfa7 — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  DnviR,  Dixon,  Doolittlc,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Griinea,Ht-n<ler«j», 
Hendricks,  Johnson.  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Koss,  Saulsbury,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle  ani 
Vlckcrs.  Eiglit  of  these,  namely :  Bayairl,  Bocknlew,  Davis,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCretry,  Saulsbcry  wrf 
VIckers,  were  elected  to  the  Senate  as  "  Democrats."    The  remainder  were  olect.ed  as  ''  RcpubUcons." 

*  This  Amendment  was  a  jmrt  of  the  "reconstruction"  plan  of  the  committee  mentioned  in  note  2.  pasrCl^ 
and  was  first  submitted  to  the  lower  house  of  Conpress.  in  a  report  of  th:il  committee,  on  the  SOtb  of  April,  l&6t 
It  was  amended  by  the  Senate,  and  passed  that  body  by  a  vote  of  83  to  U,  on  the  Sth  of  June.  The  Hocie 
passed  It  on  the  13th,  by  a  vote  of  12C  yeas  to  S2  nays.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Fourteenth  Araendmenl 
to  the  Constitiitlcm:— 

"Article  XIV.,  SKcnoN  I. — All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  Jurisfie- 
tion  thereof,  arc  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Stale  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  n-ake  cr 
enforce  any  law  wliicli  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  Slatrs;  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  p(  rson  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 'process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  wiihia 
Us  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

"Sf.c.2.  Rc[iresentatives  shall  be  appointed  among  the  several  States,  according  to  their  respective  mi»- 
bers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  ta.\ed ;  but  when  the  right  to  vote 
at  any  election  ftpr  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Representatlrw 
in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  Stite,  or  the  members  of  the  Lecislatnre  thereof,  is  dealefi 
to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State  (being  21  years  of  ago  and  citizens  of  the  United  StatesX  <«•  in  any 
way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  repredentatlon  therein  shall  ht 
rednc*'d  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  noinbor  of  male  «ttl- 
zcns  twenty-one  years  of  age  In  Bald  State 
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Seven  of  the  disorganized  States  ratified  it,  and  having  by  that  act,  bj  the 
adoption  of  State  Constitutions  approved  by  Congress,  and  by  the  election 
of  National  Senators  and  Representatives,  complied  with  the  prescriptions 
of  Congress,  they  took  their  places  as  resuscitated  members  of  the  Union.' 

Although  the  country,  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  this  record,*  is  still 
agitated  by  the  throes  of  the  Civil  War,  there  are  abundant  agns  , 
of  peace,  quiet,  and  unexampled  prosperity  in  the  near  future. 
The  Republic  has  entered  upon  a  new  and  more  glorious  era.    In  its  deal- 
ings with  its  domestic  enemies,  the  Government,  conscious  of  its  strength, 
has  been  lenient  and  magnanimous  beyond  all  precedent,  toward  those  who  • 
attempted  to  destroy  the  Union,  and  has  thereby  won  the  applause  and 
admiration  of  civilized  men.     Of  the  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  the  Repub- 
lic, who  consciously  and  willingly  committed  "treason  against  the  United 
States,"  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Constitution,*  only  one  bad 
been  punished  for  the  crime,'  and  one  other  (JefEerson  Davis)  had  been  in- 
dicted when  this  record  was  closed.* 

The  developed  and  undeveloped  resources  of  the  country,  and  its  actual 
visible  wealth,  are  evidently  so  abundant  and  available,  and  the  irrepressible 
energies  of  the  people  are  so  great,  that  the  enormous  debt  created  by  the 
business  of  suppressing  the  Rebellion  is  not  regarded  as  a  very  serious  bur- 
den upon  the  industry  of  the  nation.  That  debt  amounts,  in  round  numbers, 
to  almost  two  thousand  five  hundred  million  dollars — a  debt  not  nearly  so 
large,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  thirteen 
original  States  were  subjected  to  at  the  close  of  the  old  War  for  Independence, 
when  the  resources  of  the  country  were  almost  undeveloped  and  unknown. 
It  will  be  cheerfully  paid  by  a  grateful  people,  in  accordance  with  the  pledges 
given  in  the  name  of  the  Republic*  The  nation  having  been  purified  and 
strengthened  by  the  Civil  War  and  its  results,  and  placed  upon  the  sure 
foundations  of  Truth  and  Justice,  may  we  not  reasonably  believe  that  the 
fiat  has  gone  forth  from  God,  Esto  pkbpbtca? 

"Sea  8.  Mo  penon  dull  b«  s  Senator,  or  BapreMnliitlTe  In  Ooognss,  or  Beetor  of  Prnidcnt  or  Vteo- 
PreMdent,  or  hold  anj  offlc«,  civil  or  mllltai7,  nnder  the  United  States,  or  snder  anj  State,  vho,  haTloi;  prerl- 
ouBly  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  Stales,  or  as  a  member  of  an  j  State 
Leglslatare,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
shall  have  engaged  In  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  eomfen  to  the  enemies  thereof; 
but  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  aneh  disability. 

■*S«).  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  aathoriaed  by  law,  including  debts  incnrred 
for  paylnent  of  pensions  and  boantles  for  servloes  in  suppressing  Insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned: but  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assnme  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  Incurred  in  aid 
of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  kiaa  or  emancipation  of  any  slaYe. 
But  all  such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  Illegal  and  void, 

**  Sic  6l  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  Artldew** 

>  These  were  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Ulsslssippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas 

*  See  clause  1,  section  8,  article  IIL 

*  Hmnford,  bang  by  Bntler,  at  Mow  Orleans.    See  page  S51,  volome  IL 

*  See  page  6T9. 

*  On  tile  first  of  August,  1865,  the  actual  debt  of  the  Bepnbllc,  considering  bock  pay,  bounties,  orerdoe  eon- 
tracts,  transportation,  and  a  variety  of  other  expenses  Incident  to  the  closing  of  the  war,  slnee  Uqnldated  and 
unliquidated,  amounted  tn  t8,S8T,i88^29.  At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  (June  80, 1888),  the  National  Dzbt  raa 
$8,488,000,000,  showing  the  remarkable  bet,  that  In  the  space  of  about  three  years  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
that  debt  bad  been  reduced  $802,788,829,  or  more  than  one-foatth  of  It*  Ihll  amoont.  At  that  rate  of  reduction, 
tbe  entire  debt  may  be  paid  off  In  the  epaoa  of  ten  years. 
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Virginia,  ill.  112;  his  raid  on  tho  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee nillway,  HI.  118. 

Auburn,  Va.,  cavalry  flght  near,  iii.  100. 

▲tiaxE,  Gen.,  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  it.  &  U 

1.  • 

Bailrt,  Lieat-Col.  Joskph,  dam  constmoted  byocrosd 

the  It«d  River,  iii.  267. 
Bairi>,  Gen.,  at  thu'battle  of  Missionaries^  Ridge,  iii. 

167. 
Bakru,  Senator,  speech  of  in  New  York  at  the  Union 

Square  mcctln<r,  1.  356. 
Baker,  Col,   E.  D.,  energy  and  gallantry  of,  ii.  141; 

death  of  at  Baira  Bluff",  II.  142. 
Balloons,  use  ,of  In  connection  with  the   telegraph 

(note),  ii.  132. 
Ball^  Mr.  Linco!n''5  inauguration,  I.  291 
Bairn  Bluff,  battle  of,  ii.  142;  sad  fate  of  fugitlTeii  from, 

ii.  143;  Union  losses  .it,  ii.  145. 
Baltimore  Democratic  convention  nt  in  1360,  L  25; 

conspii-acy  in,  1.  2S1 ;  riotous  demonstrations  in,  i. 

405;  Massachusetts  Sixth  attacked  by  tho  mob  of,  i. 

411;  great  meeting  held  at,  i.  415;  exasperation  of 

free  labor  States  against,  1.  441 ;  Gen.  Butler's  march 

on,  I.  446 ;  tronblcs  with  the  police  commissioners  of, 

i.  551-553:  approach  of  Confederates  nnder  Johnson 

to,  iii.  346;  convention  at  in  1360,  iii.  445. 
Baltimore  plot,  U-tter  of  John  A.  Kennedy  in  relation  to 

(note),  ii.  147 ;  S.  M.  Felti>n'8  account  (noteX  lii-  665. 
Banks,  Gen.  N;  P.,  stand  taken  by  against  secession,  i. 

203 ;  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Annapolis,  i.  551 ; 

energetic  action  of  in   Baltimore,  i.  552;  place<l  in 

command  of  the  De]>artment  of  the  Shenandoah,  11. 

23;  operations  of  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  ii.  363- 

370;  supersedes  Butler  at  New  Orleans,  ii.  530;  his 

management  of  aff'aira  in  the  Gulf  Department,  ii. 

592;  operations  of  in  the  interior  of  Louisiana,  il. 

599;  his  Rio  Grande  e.xpedition,  iii.   223;   his  Ited 

Kiver  expedition,  iii.  251-260. 
Banner  adopted  by  the  South  Carolina  Convention,  i. 

111. 
Bartlrit,  Gen.,  at  the  battle  of  Chanoellonville,  iii. 

8a 

Baton  Rouge,  arsen.il  and  barracks  at  seized  by  State 
troops,  1.  ISl ;  sect'ssion  convention  nt  i.  182;  occu- 
pation of  by  a  National  force,  ii.  526 ;  battle  Of;  ii.  629 ; 
evacuation  of  by  National  troops,  ii.  530. 


Battery  ffarrUon,  capture  of  by  General  Onl,  Ifl 
863;  repulse  of  Confederates  at,  iiL  359. 

Bayou  Rapide,  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  at,  Iii.  258l 

Bayou  Sara,  bombarded  by  Porter,  ii.  B90l 

Bayou  TecJie,  battle  of  the,  ii.  597. 

Bean" H  Station,  battle  at,  iii.  281. 

Beaufort^  3.  C,  occupation  of  by  national  traopft,  tL 
124. 

Beaufort  district,  Arst  re^ment  of  colored  trwfu 
raised  In,  il.  565. 

Brauregard,  Gen.  G.  T.,  demands  the  Burrenda-  of 
Fort  Sumter,  i.  317;  opens  fire  on  ^rt  sumla-.  L 
820;  infarnonzi  proclamation  of  (noteX  i-  5M;  jwsi 
tion  and  number  of  troops  under  at  MaaasssA,  I.  S82, 
5S5;  his  plan  of  attack,  i  590;  re-«nforced  by  Jobi- 
son,  i.  591,  and  by  K.  Kirbr  Smith,  1 .  602  :  his  defeu* 
of  Island  No.  10,  ii.  241-246;  his  evaenatlon  of  Cor- 
inth, il.  293. 

Bell,  John,  nomination  of  for  the  Prvsidency,  i.  tt. 

Belle  IhU,  suflferin^s  of  Union  prisoners  In.  Hi.  SOT. 

Belligerent  ri^A/4  accorded  to  the  Conft^entei,  LM^ 
567. 

Belmont,  battle  at,  Ii.  ST. 

Beniiam,  Gen,  his  unsuccessful  pnrsait  of  Floyd,  iL 
102;  In  command  at  the  battle  of  Secessionvilk,liL 
187. 

Brnjamih,  Judau  'p.,  last  speech  of  in  the  Seaate,  1. 
232. 

BenfonsviJU,  battle  of,  lii.  500. 

Bentonville,  skirmish  at,  ii.  25-1 

Bennufia  Hundred,  occupation  of  by  G«n.  Butler.  ilL 
818;  Butler  "bottled  up"  at,  iit  323l 

Brrry,  Gen.  H.  G.,  at  the  I'attlo  of  Gbanoellorarllle,  iii 
30. 

Big  Bethel,  rebel  [MMiition  at,  I  596;  battle  at,  L  39;. 
public  disappointment  at  tho  resalt,  i.  510;  rist  ta 
thtj  batiie-ground  of,  i.  513. 

Sig  Black  River,  battle  of  the,  iL  612. 

Big  Blue  Creek,  battle  at,  iii.  279. 

Big  Tybee  Inland,,  occupation  of  by  Dupont,  iL  Itt 

Biloxi,  capture  of  by  Major  Strong,  11-  327. 

Bird^s  Point,  fortification  ot,  I  539. 

BtR?ncY,  Gen.,  at  tho  baltte  of  CbanoeHonville,  fJL  tt. 

Black,  Attoi-ney-Geu.,  opinion  of  in  regard  to  ooercioe, 
1.70. 

Blackburn's  Ford,  skirmi&h  at.  L  5^ 

Blair,  F.  P.  eflforta  of  to  i)ring  about  j»eace,  lii.  56& 

Blair,  Gen.  F.  P.,  at  the  battl^  of  Chi<dusav  Bvo«,lL 
57T. 

Blakely,  batUe  of;  lii.  512. 

Blockade  of  Charleston  duchired  ral.^ed,  ilL  196l 

Blockade-runners,  Britisli,  in  Cape  Fear  Kiver,  ii.  SISl 

Blow/y  Bridge,  battle  of,  iii.  469. 

Blue  Springs,  battle  of,  iii.  155. 

Blunt,  Gen.  James  G.,  activity  of  in  Missouri,  ii.  93S. 
at  the  battle  of  Boston  Mountains,  Ii.  5^ 

BogWs  Creek,  battle  near,  iit  516, 

Bolivar,  Simon  Bucknrr,  at  the  head  of  the  Keatad^j 
State  Guard,  i.  45S;  his  treason,  L  459. 

BolitMr  Heights,  skirmish  at,  ii.  137. 

Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  I.  SSOl 

Boon&villA,  battle  near,  i.  541 ;  stay  of  G«n.  Lyoa  at  I 
518. 

Booth,  John  Wilkrs,  hia  assassination  of  Pre^Meat 
Lincoln,  iii.  664;  de^th  of.  iii.  570. 

Boston  Mountains,  Ixittio  of,  ii.  534. 

Bowling  Oreon,  abandoned  by  the  Oonfedersictt,  11  Ml 
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BoTc^  W.  W.,  (peech  of  in  DtTor  of  MCCMton,  L  47. 

AriUot  Plant  Road,  battle  »( ill  Ml. 

BBAoroBO,  Mi4<"'i  ^-  ^1  mnnln'  of  iifttr  the  captor* 
oT  Fort  Pillow;  III  SM. 

BiAoe,  Oen.,  bis  InTaslo*  of  Kentnekr,  IL  8M;  bis 
prodanution,  it.  SOT;  Janctlon  of  with  Kirby  Smith 
at  rnok/ort,  IL  SOT;  retreat  of  Into  East  TaniMaaee, 
11.  Ml ;  defaated  by  Uoneerans  at  Marfreesbon>\  IL 
Kl;  eompalled  by  Boseoaas  to  abandon  Middle 
Teimesee,  IIL  118;  at  Chattanooga,  Hi.  lit;  at  la- 
ibratte,  lit  1S2;  attaclcs  and  defeats  Kosecrans  near 
the  Chlckamauga,  lIL  18S-140;  Incompetenoj  oi;  IIL 
14S;  diirea.  from  Iiookoat  Moontain,  Hlssionailea' 
Bidg^  and  Blaggold,  IIL  Uft-lW. 

BrandtrHmrii,  the  gaerrllla  Morgan  at,  III.  RilL 

trandy  StaOon,  Boford's  daah  on  Staart  near,  UL  lOA. 

Jituktar  cut.  Oen.  Weltxers  expedition  against, 
iL  SgO:  Oen.  Banks's  forces  eoaoentrated  at,  IL  CSS; 
capture  of  by  Gonfedarates,  III.  iiH 

BBaoKiHsiDOB,  JoBV  C,  nomlnatton  of  for  the  Presi- 
dency, L  S8 ;  flight  of  from  Kentucky,  IL  77 ;  treach- 
ery ot  L  874. . 

A-id^porl,  Hooker  crosses  the  Tennessee  at,  IIL  151. 

Brtdffm,  railway,  destroction  oi;  In  Maryland,  I.  417. 

BaioHT,  Jomf,  champion  of  the  Bepablle  In  England, 
IL13K 

BrUtov)  Station,  battle  of,  tU.  lOS. 

BiowH,  CoL  H.,  takes  command  at  Fort  Pickens,  L  SV. 

BaowNLow,  Rot.  W.  O.,  Imprisoned  at  KnoxvlUe,  IL 
(8;  permitted  to  leaTC  the  Confederacy,  IL  88;'hans« 
of  visited  by  the  author.  In  ia6«,  ML  2S«. 

BroienmtUe,  Ttmu,  captnro  of  by  Oen.  Banks,  IIL  228, 

Bruinsburff,  Orant  crosses  the  Mississippi  at,  IL  G08. 

BircaAicAii,  Commodore  MoKa^n,  death  oi;  at  the 
batUe  of  the  Bayon  Teebe,  11.  M7. 

BocUAKAK,  President  Jama.  eonsplratoM  in  the  cab- 
inet at,  L  43;  his  message  of  Deci  80, 1S«0,  L  04;  his 
indeclsinn,  L  78,  283 ;  dittmsteil  by  the  Southern  con- 
spirators, L  143 ;  palnAil  position  ol^  L  146;  changes 
In  his  cabinet,  L  148;  his  message  of  Jan.  8, 1801,  L 
218;  disruption  of  his  cabinet,  IL  S27. 

Btrcnst,  Oen.  SiitOK  B.,  left  In  command  of  Fort 
Donelson  by  Floyd  and  Pillow,  IL  Sit;  terms  of  sur- 
render offered  to  by  Orant,  IL  220. 

BvBLL,  Oen.  l>oic  Caelos,  In  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio,  IL  1T9;  operations  ol^  In  Kentucky, 
iL  190-198;  leares  NsshTllle  to  Join  Orant  at  Saranr 
Bah,lL  2M;  at  the  battle  of  Slilluh,  IL  280;  his  mnre- 
maats  against  Bragg  in  Kentucky,  IL  BOS ;  rellered 
by  Roseemoa,  IL  Bll,  92&. 

Btrrosn,  Oen.,  his  dash  on  Stuart  at  Brandy  Station, 
ilLlOa 

SalTt  Oap,  Oen.  OlUem  debated  at  by  Brediinridge, 
flL287; 

BHWt  XuH,  detail*  of  the  battle  ot;  1.  684-808;  flight 
of  the  Mattooal  srmy  from,  L  808,  and  the  retreat,  L 
tat;  raanlts^L  OOS;  losses  at  (noteX  L  806;  effect  of  the 
deftat  at,  IL  17;  why  the  Confsderstea  did  not  follow 
ap  their  eaeesss  at,  iL  »;  second  battle  o(;  IL  48a 

BHmtHg  tf  Me  Qotport  Kavy-  Yard,  L  398, 

BosauDi,QeB,  A.  E.,  at  Bull  Bun,  L  SOS;  his  oiiera- 
tlons  OB  the  Korth  Carolina  coast,  IL  168-17^  V»- 
812;  at  the  battle  of  Antletam,  IL  480 ;  his.Freder- 
iokabnrg  campaign,  IL  4SS-4M;  Us  moremeats 
chaeksd  by  Presldrnt  Uncohi,  IL  4tS;  superseded  by 
Hooker,  IL  497 ;  morsments.  under,  in  the  Depart- 
meat  «f  the  aUi\  m.  127;  callad  lo.wwtperate  with 
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Bcoeenuis  against  Bragg,  III.  128;  moTomenta  tit, 
about  KnoZTllla,  ill.  ISS ;  his  defense  of  KnoxTlU* 
agatnt  Longstrcet,  lU.  171-17S. 

ButintM  relation*  between  merchants  of  Northern 
and  Southern  States,  L  1 14. 

BsTLnt,  Oen.  Bem.  F.,  his  expedition  to  Maryland,  L 
414;  saresthe  frigate  Constitution,  L  488;  at  Annap- 
olla  Junction,  L  439;  his  occupation  of  Baltimore,  L 
448;  proclamation  lasued  by,  L  447;  recalled  from 
Baltimore,  i.  448 ;  put  in  charge  of  military  ofliiln  at 
Fortress  Motiroe,  I.  498;  operations  directed  by,  L 
SOO-514 ;  his  expedition  against  tho  Unttenu  forts,  IL 
108;  commissioned  to  raise  a  Tulnnteer  force  in  New 
England,  11.  108 ;  troopa  raised  by  In  New  England, 
IL  323 ;  put  In  command  of  the  New  Orleans  cxpedl- 
tiod,  IL  324 ;  expeditions  sent  ont  by  from  New  Or- 
leana,  IL  S80;  superseded  by  Oen.  Banks,  IL  580;  hi* 
plan  for  surprising  Uichmund,  IIL  2^;  co-operatlre 
movements  of  against  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  tlL 
317-324 ;  his  Fort  Fisher  expedition,  llL  47(-45L 

B>itU  d  la  Boot,  capture  oi;  IL  800. 


Cabinet,  President  Lincoln^  L  2t&. 
Cairo,  Union  eampa  formed  at,  L  478;  designs  of  Oen, 
.PUlow  against,  IL  71. 
Cauovx,  JoHH  C,  declaration  of  (noteX  L  41. 
Oamden,  Ark.,  capture  of  by  Oen.  Steele,  llL  270. 
CAitraiu,  Judge  J.  A.,  hla  letter  to  Seward  in  rela- 
tion to  Fort  Sumter,  L  801 
CampbeUtiUe  Station,  Tenn.,  battle  at,  IIL  138. 
Oamp  Diet  Roitnaon,  eaiabllabed  In  Kentucky  by 

Wm.  Nelson,  IL  7& 
Camp  Bamitton,  CoL  Duryee  and  Oen.  Pleroe  at,  L  502. 
Camp  Jot  Bolt,  farmed  in.Kentncky  by  Rousseau,  IL  72. 
Camp  Wild  Oat,  battle  at,  IL  St. 
Canal  acrosa  the  peninsula  at  VIcksbnrg,  II.  594. 
Canal,  flanking,  at  the  siege  oflaland  No.  10,  IL  248. 
Cambt,  CoL  £  R.  S.,  operations  oi;  In    New  Mexico, 

U.  IM-ISS;    assigned  to  the  Military  DIrlslon    of 

West  Mississippi,  IIL  2W. 
CaneJtivtr,  battle  at,  IIL  289i, 
Cap*  fear  XUer,  British  blockade  nmnrra  in,  iU.  318: 

capture  of  FOrtaon,  UL  489: 
Cape  Oirardean,  Marmaduke's  attempt  on,  IIL  218. 
Capitol  at  Waekint/tan,  proposition  to  blow  up  with 

'gunpowder,  L  02)1 
Oim</ais  Ferry,  battle  of;  IL  9Si 
CarrieVe  JTord,  battle  of.  i.  533>, 
OtrtlMf,  Mo,  battle  near,  iL  43. 
CAan,  Oea  Suoo,  at  SeTon  Pines,  IL  4081 
Cass,  Oen.  Lawn,  letter  of  Oen.  Wool  to,  L  78;  bis 

resignatien  aaSeeretary  of  State,  L  77 ;  the  re-enforrv- 

ment  of  Charleston  Ibrts  urged  by,  L  127 ;  how  he 

regarded  the  seoesslon  of  SonlU  Carolina,  L  141. 
OaetU  Pinetney,  description  ot,  L  UT. 
Catav:ba  Kiver,  railway  bridge  over  deatroyed  by 

M^)or  Moderwell.  liL  SOCi 
Cedar  Creet,  battle  U,.  W.  889. 
Ced<tr  Mountain,  batUe  oC,  iL  449. 
Cemetery  at  OhattanooffO,  rtslt  of  the  anthar  to  la 

18(8,  iU.  ITS, 
CtmeUry  Hill,  Oettysburg,  battles  at,  III.  8t|  71. 
Centrevllle,  McDowell's  sdnnce  on,  1. 6S7. 
CkamberibMrg,  Incursion  of  Stuart  in,  IL  484;  Jenkins 

snd  Ewell  at,  IIL  88 ;  burnt  by  Conlhdetmtaa.  under 

MeCnQslaod,1U.8«. 
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Otampion  ffill,  battTe  of,  ii.  610. 

CTiancillorBvilU^  Gen.  Hooker  at,  Hi.  24 ;  battle  of,  Hi. 
26-59;  visit  of  author  to  battle-ground  of,  Hi.  311. 

Chantilly,  battle  of,  11.  461. 

Ouirleston^  Democratic  convention  at  in  1860,  L  18; 
excitement  in  at  the  election  of  Lincoln,  i.  49 ;  **  1860 
A55od.ation"  in,  i.  95;  liberty  pole  erected  in,  1.  9S ; 
sec^^ssion  convention  assembled  at,  1.  101;  nniHtary 
prejjarations  in,  I.  124;  seizure  of  the  poar-oltice  and 
castom-houae  in,  1.  139;  conflagration  in,  ii.  129; 
operations  of  Qillmore  and  Dahlgren  against  the  de- 
fenses of,  lit.  200-211 ;  shells  thrown  into  by  Glllmore, 
ili.  20S;  blockade  of  declared  by  Ingrabam  and  Beau- 
regard to  be  raised,  ill.  191 ;  naval  operations  under 
Dupont  against  the  defenses  of,  iii.  192-197 ;  evacuation 
of  by  Hardee,  iii.  462;  visit  of  the  author  to  in  1S66, 
Hi.  4S1. 

CharUstan  Harbor,  fortlflcatlons  in,  i.  117  ;  seizure  of 
forts  in  by  South  Carolina  troops,  i.  13T;  stono  fleet 
expedition  to,  it.  12S. 

Charlestoicn,  Va,  descent  on  by  Imboden,  III.  106. 

(ytattahooehee,  seizure  of  the  arsenal  at,  i.  170. 

QiattaJtoM'hee  iZtper,  Johnston  driven  over  by  Sher- 
man, iii.  351. 

Chattanooga^  Negley'n  unsuccessfhl  attempt  on,  il. 
803;  commencement  of  Rosccrans's  movement -«n, 
Iii.  121  ;  retreat  of  Bragg  to,  ill.  124;  abandoned  by 
Bragg,  iii.  126;  retreat  of  Hosecrans's  forces  to  after 
the  battle  of  Chiok.imauga,  ill.  141 ;  Boseorans  on  the 
defensive  at,  Iii.  143;  raid  of  Wheeler  on  the  com- 
munications of,  ill,  150;  Gen.  Grant  at,  hi.  151 ;  array 
at  saved  Irom  famine,  Hi.  154;  aiTival  of  .Sherman  at 
Hi.  159 ;  battle  of,  tit.  161-169;  visit  of  the  autlior  to 
in  1S66,  Hi.  1T6. 

0ieat  MounUiin,  region  of  held  by  Col.  Milroy,  H.  103. 

Cherokeen^  induced  to  join  the  Confederates,  i.  476. 

Chi^offo,  Republican  convention  at  in  1S60,  i.  80; 
Democratic  convention  at  In  1S64,  IK.  447 ;  platform, 
lil.  449. 

GiUAahomintf,  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the,  Ii.  403. 

CMckamauga,  battle  of,  iii.  135-140;  visit  of  the 
author  to  the  battle-i^round  of,  iii.  17S. 

Oiickanmo  Bayou,  battle  of,  ii.  577. 

Chicomicomico,  unfortunate  expedition  to,  ii.  109. 

Cfirititian  Co77jmi««fotj,  organization  of,  1575;  origin 
and  history  of,  Hi.  610. 

Oincinmiti^  Democratic  convention  at  In  1856,1.21; 
loyal  spirit  of  the  people  of.  1.  351. 

•  Cincinnati  Platform,"'  I.  21. 

Oiij/  Point,  occupation  of  by  Gen.  Butler,  Hi.  8181 

Clark,  Dasiel,  resolutions  at,  in  the  Senate,  I.  221, 

Clark,  Joun  B.,  expulsion  of  from  Congress.  1.  5T3. 

darkesnClU,  capture  of  by  Commodore  Foote,  II.  233. 

(^ergy,  Northern,  appeal  of,  L  75. 

Cleveland,  conventloti  at  In  ISW,  III.  444. 

Clifte,  Mrs.  V.  C,  patriotic  services  of,  Hi,  428. 

Clingman,  Senator,  treasonable  speech  of,  1.  78;  re- 
buked by  J.  J.  Crittenden,  I.  79  ;  reply  of  Hale  to,-!.  79. 

ClcufettfilU,  battle  near,  Hi.  266. 

Cobb,  Howell,  Inflammatorj-  addrese  of,  i.  44 ;  remarks 
on  the  character  of  (note),  II.  471. 

Cochrane,  Joux,  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
posed by,  i.  87. 

CoDDiNOTON,  D.  S.,  speech  of  In  New  York,  I.  357. 

Coercion,  opinion  of  Attomey-Qoneml  Black  In  rela- 
tion to.  i.  70. 

Coltimbia,  excitement  fn  at  the  e1ecti«i  of  Lincoln,  1. 
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49;  secession  convention  assembled  at,  i.  lOf 

man  at,  iii.  460;  the  burning  of,  HI.  461. 
Columbia,  Ark.,  defeat  of  Marmadnke  D«ar.  t 

A.  J.  Smith,  ill.  269. 
Columbia,  Indiana,  sacked  by  Morgan,  iit  9%. 
Columbus,  Ga.,  capture  of  by  Gee.  Wilson,  1 
Columbu«,  Ky.,  occupation  of  by  Geo.    Po! 

evacuation  of  by  Polk's  troops,  H.  2S5l 
Colter.   Vixcent,   philanthropic  efforts  of   a 

Berne,  H.  303. 
CotnmisHonera^  Confederate,  sent  toEngbndJ 

Holland  and  Belgium.  I.  260;  sent  to  Wasll 

SOO ;  not  rec<^nized  by  Mr.  Seward  1.  301 ;  C 

ter  of  in  reply  to  Mr.  Seward's  mcmorandoH 
Commissioner*,  South  Carolina,  sent  to  "Wa^ 

I.  147;  their  correspondence   with  the  Pre< 

l^;  their  return  to  Charleston,  I.  15S. 
CommisHoners,  Virginia,  reply  of  Lincoln  to^' 
^Committee  of  Safety,'*  appointed  by  the  Tei( 

siou  convention,  I.  iSS. 
Committee  of  Thirteen^  In  the  Senate,  actton 
Committee  of  ThiHy-tkree,  In  the  Honse,  f.fl 

of,  I.  222. 
Committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  how 

app<dnted  (note),  H.  135. 
"■'Commodore  Jones,''''  gun-boat,  destmctlon  oi 

pedo.  Hi.  320. 
Confederacy  of  seceded  States,  proposed  at 

gomery  Convention,  i.  250;  govemnHnt  of,  U 
Confederate  Congre^,  action  and  act*  o^  I.  ^ 

proceedings  of  at  Richmond,  H.  31 

members  of  the  (note),  il.  468;  warlike 

oU  II.  567. 

Con^Cfition  nets  passed  by  Congress,  11.  99,  1 
ConjtscatioTt  measures  of  the  Confederate  Co 

33 ;  in  what  way  enforced,  ii.  40. 
Congress,  the  thirty-sixth,  last  session  oi^  L 

duct  of  Southern  representatives  in.  L  31^  fl 

drawal  of  Soathem  membeni  fti^m^l  S2&S1 

ordinary  session  of  called  after  the  bll  of  A 

ter,i.  386l 
Congress,   the  thirty- seventh,  action   i^  t  CM 

war  measures  proposed- in.  i,  B71 ;  expalaion  c 

bers  fn>m,  i.  572;  declaration  of  as  to  the  ^ 

the  war.  ii.  2S;  loan  authorized  by,  H.  30;' 

raentoC  11.31. 
Congress,  the  thirty -eighth,  members  of  (n<^ 
'■'■Congre.ss,'^  frigate,  destmctlon  M'Inllampt 

ii.  362. 
Connecticuty  response  of  to  the  PnsidCTfl 

troops,  1.  403. 
Conscription,  Confederate,  Hi.  96. 
Conspiracy  In  Congress  exposed,  i.  217. 
Conspirators,  machinations  of  in  Canada,  ia' 

445l  447. 
Constitution,  amendments  to  proposed,  L  S7,  i 

241 ;  the  thirteenth  amendment  bi.lU.  4S&; 

teenth  amendment  to  (note),  HI.  6S0l 
Constitution,  provisional,  adopted  at  the  Uoi 

Convention,  t  251. 
Constitution^  permanent,  adopted  at  the  "Urn 

Convention,  1.  268;  submitted  to  State  CoB 

i.  273. 
Convention^  Democratic,  at  Charleston,  t  11 

cinnati  In  1S56,  i  21 ;  at  Baltimore.  In  lS«Ov= 
Convention^  National  Consdtntlonal  Unioo,: 

more  in  18A),  L  80. 
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OmMMMoa,  lUpabliflu,  «t  Chhsfo  In  ISM^  L  M 
OMCwiMom,  MCCMiaii,  of  Buath  Onvlln*,  i.  IM,  101 ; 
k  prodacad  bj  the  prooeadiiig*  uf,  L  IM. 
i  MtloMl,  U  1S6<,  ill.  4U-490. 
OooKK,Ocn  Sta.attksli>ltIe«(adott'>ruiii,ll.4». 
Cboi  ^rfror,  bMUe  o(  lit  S» 
<*  Oooptr  SSap  "  uaociscloa  tn  PhUadtlpilla,  L  BH. 
CbaMwIateUa  J2i«<r  expadltion*,  III.  18>. 
GoROOBAjr,  CoL  Uichakl,  »  prlaoncr  In  Elchmood,  IL  241 
CbHitM,  vUlt  (T  the  witliar  to  io  186S,  U.  SS< ;  Insc- 
tlwaf  Qcn.  Ualleck  befora,  IL  SM;  eaatloiu  moTf- 
■Mats  afiljat,  iL  191 ;  enremalas  of  by  Beauraganl, 
an*;  iBMtioB  of  IWhak  >t,li.tM;  ooenpuioo  of 
bj  BoMcraiu,  IL  MT;  apfcoaoh  •(  Price  wul  Van 
Dora  to,  iUSlS;  butie  ot  U.  Sim 
Ootu,  OeiL,  U  Ibe  batUe  of  MlMlonariea'  Eldj*,  I& 

16T ;  hU  itefcBae  of  Ailaloona  Vtth,  tlL  t»T. 
Oarydtm,  IncL,  the  goerrilU  Morgan  at,  111.  9a 
Ooan,  Capt  N.  L,  £Uthle«i  eonduet  of,  I.  isa 
<M(ai>,  reatrlettona  laid  by  the  ConlMeratea  on  the  ex- 
pcrtatloo  of;  I.  M7 ;  dealniotloa  of  on  tlie  Soathern 
■eaboard,  iL  125;  and  in  Hew  Orleaoa,  iLS4S;  inirer- 
laga  of  Engllab  opeimtlTea  liiir  -mat.  vt,  IL  6IL 

'OUton  loan,"  the  Confedefato,  L  6U. 

Omnt  </  ParU,  on  MoClellan'a  suit  IL  181. 

Oox,  Oen.  J.  D.,  uperatiou  of  In  Kanawha  Valley,  L  SKI. 

Cox,  S.  8.,  hie  peace  proportion,  IL  S>. 

Oampton't  Gap,  battle  at,  IL  iTt. 

OxxqM  Sprinff,  foroes  of  Boaeerans  near,  lit  IM. 

"OrUttndtn  Compromit*,"  L  St ;  flnal  aetian  on  in  the 

8en«e,l.a& 
CsiTTCHDis,  Jom  J,  hi*  mboka  ef  Clingman,  L  19; 

amendmenta  to  the  Oonatitalion  proiMaed  by,  L  89; 

debate*  ah  hU  propoaithin,  L  SIS;  Joint  reaolotloB  of- 

tori  by,  1.  ST! ;  hia  reaolatlon  adopted,  iL  K. 
OvM-jr<v<.  battle  of,  IL  8M. 

GsoxTOil,  Oeo.,  nid  In  AUbaaa  and  Oeofila,  ilL  ML 
Owfaera,  Ooofedcfate,  career  of,  lit  4S2-M9. 
Ontmp't  aw,  Oen.  A.  L.  Lee  at,  liL  <M. 
Culpepper  Court- Ifouee,  retreat  of  Lee  to  after  the 

twtUa  of  Oettyabors,  IlL  99. 
<Mf'*  nui,  bottlo  on,  111.  TO;  Tialt  of  tlie  author  to  In 

USa,  HI.  T& 
CmKberlaiut,  CoL  Lewi*  Wallace  at,  L  B». 
'^Cumberland^  fH^ite,  aoak  by  the  MerrimadL,  IL  Ml. 
Cumberland  Cap,  captared  by  the  Natiosala  nnderO. 

W.  Morgan,  IL  803;  abandoned  by  Morgan,  IL  002; 

rceaptiuvd  by  Bunuide'a  traopa,  III.  129. 
CvBTiif,  Gov.,  calla  out  militia  of  Peonaylnuila,  tU.  SI 
Cnsna,  Gen.  S.  B.,  opcrationa  of  tn  Arkanaaa.  IL  280- 

MO;  his  nareh  ftom  Batesrille  to  the  MlaaladppI,  IL 

SS5.  .     • 

CraBUo,  Lieat,  deatroy*  the  ram  Albemarle,  IIL  472. 
Cnana,  Oen.,  raid  of  to  Bemer'a  Bridge,  IIL  291. 
OuetoM-lmmee  at  Charleaton,  Belied  by  the  Bute,  1. 199. 
OfnlUaiut,  bomt  by  the  gnerrilla  Moacto,  IIL  KB. 


DAiLaraii,   Admiral  Jom  A,  in  oommaad  of  the 

aqoadroB  off  Obarleetoa,  IIL  90ft 
DaBUHui,  Ool.  Uuua,  ndd  6(  «d  tbe  Jamea  BWer 

Cantl,  and  death,  tU.  OA. 
BalUm,  Off.  nUmer'a  raoTemai>tea,IILMl;  rtaltof 

die  aothor  to  In  18«<,  IIL  899. 
Da>*,  czpedltloo  of  from  VIekabarf,  HL  dIBi, 


DATioaon,  Oen.,  expedition  of  ftoa  Baton  Baage,,iiL 
4111 

Dath,  Jnnwaoit,  Baehanan'a  iadeeUloa  condemned 
by,  L  18 ;  a<>fl  word*  of  In  the  Senate,  L  81 ;  hi*  pro- 
poaltlon  to  amend  the  Oonatttnticm,  i.  293;  chntea 
Pnaldentof  theConfederaay,  L2S2;  Inaoforatian  a( 
L  m;  hli  cabinet,  L  2M;  skrtch  oi;  L  2i9;  character 
of  eoBtraated  with  that  of  Lincoln,  L  975;  leavei 
Mnntgnraary  tar  Blehmond,  L  547 ;  remarkable  apeeeh 
of  at  Blehmond,  L  543 ;  caprice  and  obatinacy  oi;  iL 
21 ;  hie  measage  to  the  flrat  Congreaa  at  Blehmond, 
1L82;  hi*  raorganiKid  aahinat, IL  8t ;  elected  Preai- 
dent  ef  the  Oonfedcney  Ibr  six  yenm,  IL  SCT;  hi* 
eaUnei,  IL  867;  on  the  fkll  of  Atlaau  and  Oanlbder- 
ate  gnanoea,  IIL  454;  Sight  of  flrom  DaavlUa,  UL  B7«; 
captnre  and  Imptlaonment  of,  IIL  5711 

Dam,  Jora,  lurulara  dtoplayed  by  on  board  tbe  **  Tal- 
ler OUy-.'"  11- 175. 

Decatur,  aiege  iif  by  Hood,  Ht  4IT. 

'  Deelaratlmtr/ Independence  "  of  Soath  Carolina,  L 
111. 

Deep  Bottom,  lodgment  eflbcted  at  by  Oen.  fo*ter,  IIL 
840;  morement  firora  againit  Biebmund,  ill.  861, 858. 

D^enden  ef  For*  Sumter,  name*  of  (noteX  i.  819. 

/Moteara,  loyal  (entlment  of  the  people  o(  L  198. 

DaTi!cs,  Oen.,  at  tho  battle  of  ChincelloraTllle,  IIL  29. 

Dimelildle  Caurt-Bmiee,  Sheridan  at,  IIL  S». 

Dismal  Steamp  Canal,  expedition  nnder  Commodore 
Bowan  to  obetmct  (note),  IL  813. 

Dleuition,  early  tbreata  of  In  the  South  (note),  L  89. 

Di!c,  DonoTHEA  U,  beaeOeent  bbnr*  of,  I.  575. 

Diz,  Oen.  Jodif  A.,  bla  telegram  in  relation  to  the 
American  flag,  L  1S5;  apeeeh  of  In  New  Tork  at  ilie 
Union  Sqnare  meeting,  L  855;  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Trenaury,  1. 118, 

DonaldeoneiUe,  bombardment  of,  II.  62& 

DouauroaT,  Oen.,  at  tbe  boUle  of  Oettyabnrg,  UL  (I. 

DotroLAa,  Snnnx  A.,  nomination  of  for  the  Preal> 
deney,  L  27 ;  laat  daya  at,  L  457. 

Dr^  t^Uay  8, 1883,  oppoaitiun  orsanlzed  agalnat.  IIL 
63;  active  resiatance  to.  III.  88 ;  aatpended  in  New 
Tork,  UL  90. 

Draft  BMe  in  }fem  Tort,  UL  88-91. 

DraineeltU,  battle  near,  IL  151. 

Drewrife  Biug,  nnaooeeasAil  naTal  attack  on,  IL  4tt; 
Oen.  Butler'a  attempt  on,  IIL  821. 

Droop  Mountain,  battle  at,  IIL  118. 

Drywood  Crtek,  Mo.,  aklrmUh  at,  IL  66, 

Z>iiMte  aiatUm,  Va^  btotla  near,  IIL  SUL 

Dug  Springe,  battle  at,  il.  46. 

Dirccor  CbAnTan,on  MeClellan'*  ataii;  U.  181. 

DuroHT,  Admiral  S.  T.,  commanda  the  aaral  feme  In 
the  Port  Boyal  rxpeditiun,  iL  115;  operatioaa  of  on 
the  ao*M  of  Florida,  II.  820 ;  opcrationa  of  agalaat  the 
defenaea  of  Charlerton,  IIL  192-197. 

Dutek  Gap,  Onnfodenlo  mml  attack  on  ebalractions 

at,  IIL  581. 
Dutch  Gap  Canal,  aoMtmelion  of;  IIL  8ST. 

Duvati  Btuf,  capture  et,  IL  BSS. 

DwioBT,  Gen.,  at  the  alega  of  Port  Hodaon,  IL  681. 


Ean.T,  Oen.  JnnAL,  expedition  ieat  eat  by  la  tha 
Bbenamtoah  Valley,  IIL  818;  hIa  laTaalan  of  Mary- 
land and  P*anaylnnh^llL  341-850;  operatlona  of  la 
the  Shenandoah  VaU«y  to  the  battle  ef  Cedar  Oeak, 
UL  96?-4I9l 
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Sa«t  Tennessee,  craet  treatment  of  Unlonista  in,  il. 
3&-S1);  minor  iniHtJiry  movements  in,  iii.  2Sl ;  jour- 
ney of  the  author  in,  in  1S66,  HL  238,  2S7. 

Bdenton^  N.  C,  capture  of.  ii.  176. 

Eli9ab4th  City,  K.  C,  capture  of,  ii.  174. 

Ellct,  Col.  C.  L.,  exploits  of  in  ihe'^Q^ueno/theWeMt,^'' 
ii.  5S9. 

Ellkt,  Oen.  A^  in  the  Red  Kiver  expedition,  lil.  253. 

MliBori's  Mill,  skirmish  at,  ii.  404 ;  battle  at,  it.  419. 

Ellswobtu,  Col.  E.  E.,  death  of,  i.  48a 

Emancipation^  first  act  of  Congress  concerninjf,  i  1.  29  ; 
consideration  of  in  Congress  and  by  Lincoln,  ii,  6H- 
658;  the  Chicago  memorial  in  relation  to,  ii,  55S; 
preliminary  proclamation  of,  Ii.  55S;  definitive  proc- 
lamation <if,  ii.  559. 

Xmancipation  Proclamation^  effect  of  on  the  Onn- 
federatea,  iii.  229 ;  firm  stand  of  President  Lincoln 
in  relation  to,  iii.  230. 

E.MOKT,  Gen.,  at  battle  of  Pleasant  Grove,  ii.  2S&. 

Ericsson,  Capt.  Joun,  the  "  Monitor''''  built  by,  il.S60. 

Europe^  Confederate  emissaries  st  the  courts  of,  i.  565; 
attitudii  of  sovereigns  of  in  1S61,  i,  570;  effect  in  of 
the  news  of  the  battle  c  f  Buirs  Run,  fi.  19. 

EwELL,  (Jen.,  surrender  of  nt  Sailor's  Creek,  iii.  5&t 

EwiNO.Ocn.  BuoisS.,  his  defense  of  Piloi  Knob  against 
Price,  iii.  277. 


Fairfax  Court- ffott^e,  Lieut  TomJtins^s  dash  upon,  1. 
437  ;  McDoweirs  advance  on,  IL  5SG;  Col.  Stoughlon 
carried  off  from  by  Moseby,  Ii.  21 ;  Hooker  at,  iii.  52. 

Fair  Oaks  iS'^(/^i»ri,  battle  near,  iL  410;  second  battle 
near,  ii.  412  ;  visit  of  the  author  to  In  1S66, 11.  439. 

FaUing   Waters,  battle  at,  i.  624. 

Falniouth,  Hooker's  head -quarters  near,  iii.  24. 

Fabb^gitt,  Admiral  David  G.,  his  passage  of  the  forts 
below  New  Orleans,  11.331-^6;  panic  at  New  Orleans 
on  the  approach  of  his  fleet,!:.  342;  his  reply  to  Mayor 
Monroe,  ii.  343 ;  his  bombiirdtaent  of  the  batteries  at 
VIcksbiirg,  ii.  520;  operations  of  against  the  Mobile 
forts,  ill.  439-444. 

Fast-Day,  proclaimed  by  Buchanan,  1.  77. 

Faulkner,  Ciiablks  J.,  mischlevuns  influence  of  in 
Europe,  i.  565. 

FayeitevUle,  Ark.,  repulse  of  Confederates  at  by  Col. 
Harrison,  iii.  215;  relieved  by  Gen.  Curtis,  fii.2S0. 

fayettecille,  N.  C,  arsenal  at  seized  by  State  troops,  I. 
3S6;  Sherman  at,  tit.  497. 

Fbltok,  3.  M.,  his  account  of  the  first  assassination 

.    plot  (not.*),  Hi.  565. 

Femandina,  occupation  of  by  Nationals,  il.  821. 

Pkrbkro,  Gen.,  services  of  at  Knoxvllle,  ill.  173. 

Finances,  Confederate,  schemes  In  relation  to,  ].  544  ; 
bad-condition  of  in  1S63  and  13W,  iii.  227,  22& 

Finances,  national,  condition  of  at  the  close  of  1860,  1. 
115;  toward  the  close  of  Buchanan's  term,  L  29T;  and 
in  1863  and  1864,  iii.  226. 

'^Firing  the  Southern  heart,"*  i.  41. 

Fisher's  /Tilt,  battle  of.  III.  S6& 

Five  Forks,  battle  of;  lit  M2. 

I7ag,  national.  General  Pix's  telegram  in  relation  to,  i. 
1S5;  shot  away  at  Fort  Surattr,  i.  Saii;  torn  down  in 
New  Orleans  after  being  raised  by  Fiirragiit  ii.843; 
but  raised  again  permanently,  il.  344  ;  raised  ^nin  at 
Fort  Sumter  by  Gen.  Anderson,  iii.  465. 

Floating  battery  at  Charleston,  I.  812, 

Florida,  secesdlon  movements  in,  i.  GO ;  Conventions  in. 


i.  165;  opcrationa  of  Dupont  and  Wricht  oa  efftjit  << 
il.  820 ;  expedition  of  Oen.  Seymoar  to,  liL  466-4491 

"Florida,"  Confederate  cruiser,  canwr  of,  iiu  4.^i 

Floyd,  John  B.,  secret  treachery  of^  L  45 ;  aaiiimal  an»s 
transferred  to  the  South  by,  1. 12t ;  Implicated  in  tk« 
Indian  Trust  Fund  robbery,  L  144 ;  his  flight  to  Kld:- 
mond,  I.  146;  flight  of  after  the  battle  of  Caraifex 
Ferry,  ii.  97;  flight  of  from  New  River,  il  102;  la 
command  at  Fort  Donelson.  IL  210;  fligbt  of  aadcr 
cover  of  night,  ii.  219. 

Folly  Isliind^  batteries  erected  on  by  Vogdea,  HL  SOL 

FooTE,  Commodore  Andbew  H.,  fiolilla  under  tbe  «■»- 
mand  of,  IL  193;  operations  of  on  tbe  Cumberiasrf 
River,  IL  232 ;  death  of,  ilL  200. 

FoRBKST,  Gen.  N.  B..  his  cai>turo  of  Marfreesbor»'  aad 
approach  to  Nashville,  ii.  501;  routed  at  Parker's 
Cross-Boods,  IL  552;  raid  of  in  TeDucssee  as  far  a* 
Jackson,  HI.  287;  escape  of  into  Miaslssippi.  iii  33S; 
repulses  Gen.  W.  3.  Smith  at  Vest  Point  and  Okfr 
1ona,iiL239;  mid  of  through  Tennesac-c  into  S«b- 
tucky,  iii.  243;  his  capture  of  and  nussacre  at  Tvrt 
Pillow,  Iii.  244-246;  defeated  at  Tupelo  by  0«n.  A.  J. 
Smith,  liL  243;  his  dash  into  Memphis,  itL  24S;  re- 
pulsed by  Gen.  Rousseau  at  Pulaski,  iiL  416l 

FortiJic4Xtions  in  Charleston  harbor,  description  q<  t 
117;  anxiety  of  conspirators  respecting  L  120, 

Fort  Anderson,  captnrc  of,  liL  492. 

Fort  Barlow,  capture  of^  IL  173. 

Fort  Beauregard,  capture  of,  iL  IM. 

Fort  Blunt,  Confederates  repulsed  at,  fiL  SIS. 

Fori  aark,  capture  of,  il.  103, 

Fort  Clinch,  found  abandoned  by  Dupont,  IL  S90L 

Fort  de  Rxut^y,  capture  oC  IiL  25t 

Fort  Donelson,  Bie^e  of,  IL  206-219;  bcttle  ot,  IL  2!5; 
surrender  of,  il.  220 ;  effect  of  the  £all  of  at  home  aik'l 
abroa<l,  IL  222;  the  author's  visit  to  la  1^66,  IL  tSS; 
attempt  of  Wheeler  to  recapture.  iiL  116. 

FM't Fifi?i^r,  expedition  i^;ainst  ander  Gens.  EaUer  afcl 

-  WeitzeUnd  Admiral  Porter,  ilL  47ft-4Sl ;  aeeon.1  aad 
successful  expedition  against,  IIL  4S<-^S9;  vlutof  Ikt 
author  to  In  1866,  Hi.  431. 

Fort  Gaines,  seizure  of,  L  175;  recapture  of;  IiL  44S. 

Fori  Batitras,  capture  of,  IL  lOa 

Fort  TTenry,  operations  of  Grant  and  Foota  again^  iL 
200-202;  buttle  of,  iL  203;  capture  o^lL  MSl 

Fort  nindman,  capture  of,  Ii.  581. 

Fort  Jackson,  surrender  of  to  Captain  Porter,  IL  S®. 

Fort  Jefferson,  re -enforcements  thrown  into,  L  848. 

Fort  McAllister,  bombardment  of  by  Dupont,  tlL  !>•; 
capture  of  by  Gen.  Hazcn,  IiL  412. 

FoH  Macon,  capture  of,  IL  312;  visit  of  the  anther  tt 
in  1S64,  IL  313. 

Fort  Marirm,  capture  oC  IL  822. 

Fort  Morgan,  seizure  of  by  State  troopa,  L  174:  >;■-- 
render  of  to  Farragnt,  iiL  443. 

Fort  J/i>Brtr/*,  description  of,  L  117;  garrisons  of  It:«i»- 
ferped  to  Fort  Sumter  by  Major  Anderson,  L  1*9; 
seizure  of  by  South  Carolina  troops,  I.  1ST. 

Fort  Norfolk.,  seizure  of  by  Insurgents,  I.  S9S- 

Fort  Pemberton,  Ross's  expedition  against,  IL  S67. 

Fort  Pickens,  attempt  to  seize  frustrated  by 
Slemmer,  1.  167;   surrender  of  demanded  by  ii 
cuts,  L  173;  siege  of,  LSeS-STl;  Pensaeola  navy-ywd 
and  Confederate  forts  bombarded  from,  IL  111. 

Fort  Pi/^ou,  evacuation  of  by  Confedentea,  lu  295; 
capture  of  by  Forrest,  IIL  245;  cruel  masaacre  oi  ne- 
gro and  white  troops  at,  lit.  M6. 
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Fim  Putattl,  felmrc  of  bjr  Stats  troop*,  i.  lit;  lieg* 
ud  reoiptan  oC  II.  SIC-SI*. 

Fort  BcmdolpK,  eTseuntton  of  bj  CoaibdMBtM,  IL  9M. 

Fbrt  St.  Philtpy  aunvBder  of  to  Cipt.  Portar,  IL  tW. 

Flirt  Sandem,  repulse  of  Longtticet  tt,  UL  178. 

fbrt  SUadman,  oaptoro  ot  by  I^o**  troop*,  til.  MT; 
t«o*ptiiro  ot,  UL  fia& 

Fort  SitmUr,  daaortptlan  nt,  L  118;  garrUon  of  Fori 
MoaHrta  traatfbired  to  by  M^j.  AndarMH,  I.  IW: 
pr«p*r*tloni  In  Cl>*rlest»n  fur  u  attack  on,  L  136; 
oxottement  oec*sionod  tbrooghoat  th*  eoantry  bj- 
Andcrson^s  occupatloD  o(^  1 140 ;  preparations  fur  tbo 
r».«iifiiranient  o(  I.  liU ;  •umnder  of  demanded  by 
Got.  Ptskena,  L  160 ;  demand  tent  to  Washington 
tot  tbo  surrender  at,  L  SSS,  and  Secretary  Halt's  re- 
ply, I.  SSS;  OoTemment  charged  witb  bad  lUtb  in 
relation  to,  I.  805;  letter  of  Andersen  deeUrlng  bis 
tnablHty  to  bold,  L  806;  history  of  the  ansoecessfnl 
attempt  to  relieve,  I.  S06-S09;  siege  and  snrrender  of; 
L  810^84;  excitement  ooesslaned  by  the  bli  of;  i. 
S8B;  Dupont's  attack  on  with  IronHilads,  lit  103; 
bombardment  of  by  Glllmore,  ill.  20T ;  nnsacoesaftal 
boat  expedition  against,  la  210 ;  old  flag  raised  on  by 
Qea.  Andenon,  lit  US. 

Fort  Tctfhr,  re-enforcements  tbrown  Into,  V.  848. 

Jbrt  Ty/er,  capture  of  by  La  Orange,  IIL  tSO. 

Art  VoyiMr,  unsnoeeaattal  aasaalts  on  by  Qen.  Sttoag, 
UL  208-M4;  eraeuated  by  Ounfederates,  ilL  SIO. 

jnn  Waiker,  captor*  o(  ii.  IW. 

niirtm  JtoHfOt,  seiznre  of  contemplated  by  Floyd,  i. 
1S6;  Oen.  Batler  plaeed  in  command  at,i.4M:  mili- 
tary moTemeots  near,  1.  MO;  Oen.  Wool  raUeres 
Batler incoomand  at,  Ii. lOSi 

For'li  in  Alabama,  seiznre  oi;  L  IT^ 

Fortt  in  Florida,  'condition  oC  L  861, 

Fori!  in  Oeorffia,  seitnre  of,  I.  IK. 

ForU  at  KmmrilU  (note).  Hi.  VO. 

Jtbritin  Louitiana,  aeiznre  of,  1. 181. 

JbrU  in  Iforth  OaroUna,  seized  by  Got.  Ellis,  L  161. 

Arte  in  SmOum  Statt*,  setnrs  of  urged  by  con- 
aplraton,  1. 154 ;  naae*  and  loeatiaB  of  tbcee  selied 
(note),  i.  W& 

Fortt  n  Ttma*.  surrendered  by  Oea.  Twiggs,  i.  »T0. 

"Forteard  to  Bldumond,"  popoUr  cry  oi;  I.  614,  5T9 
(and  note),  L  SW. 

fmam.  Gen.  Jork  6.,ln  tb*  Bnnwlde  expedition,  Ii. 
16T;  operations  of  In  Itorth  Osrollna,  III.  1SM8S; 
noceeds  Burosid*  in  eommand  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  ill.  !S1. 

nranklin,  battle  near  between  Tan  Dom's  ftircea  and 
CoL  Colbom's,  liL  I  IT ;  Tan  Dorn'a  attack  on  repulsed, 
l«.  US;  battle  o<;  ill.  411;  <Mtof  the  aatbor  to  the 
batUe-Beld  of,  in  1966,  UL  4<S. 

Fbaiikuv,  Oen.,  at  the  battle  of  Frederleksbarg,  Ii. 
4«1 ;  IhUare  of  hU  Sabine  Pass  expediUon,  ML  nt ; 
In  tbe  Bed  Btver  expediUon,  ilL  S8B. 

PirtdtHelaburf;,  Army  of  the  Potomac  set  in  motion 
toward,  11.  436;  poaitton  of  the  Confoderates  at,  ii. 
481;  battle  of;  IL  461-4*8;  Eariy  drlren  from  by 
Sedgwick,  UL  8& 

nr*d*rtckton.  Mo,  batUe  at,  II.  81. 

^m-lxAor  State*,  uprising  of  tbe  people  at;  1. 848. 

Tbbsoxt,  Gen.  Jonn  C,  appointed  to  the  Western 
Department,  IL  56;  forUflea  8L  Lonia,  iL  66;  bis 
maremeut  to  seenre  Bird's  Point  and  Caira,  ii.  61 ; 
proclaims  martial  law  in  BL  Loois,  IL  68;  his  confls- 
eatlun  and  emancipation  pmclamaUon,  II.  61;  modi- 


flea  It  by  orter  of  tb*  President,  U.  65;  why  be  Mi 
not  re-eafixm  Mulligan  at  Lexingtan.  IL  70;  move* 
with  a  large  Ibrce  against  Price,  H.  71 ;  at  JelTenon 
City,  iL  TS;  his  ptmuit  of  Price,  IL  79;  at  Sprlng- 
fleld,  IL  81 ;  superseded  by  Hunter,  IL  88;  ovation  la 
at  St  LonU,  ii.'  84 ;  assigned  to  the  "  Uotulaln  De- 
partment," IL  856;  with  Blenker's  division.  IL  STl ;  at 
Strssburg,  IL  8ML 

Fsaxon,  Gen.,  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  iL  416. 

FaixTOmx,  Baxasju,  story  of  told  by  Whittier,  IL  46ft. 

Front  Boyal,  Kenly  driven  out  of  by  Ewell,  IL  891. 

FxocT,  Dabih.  M,  camp  of  Missouri  State  troop* 
formed  by  near  St  Louis,  L  467;  compelled  to  sor- 
ronder  by  Lyons,  L  46Sl 

F>n/ittv*  Slave  lata,  remarks  vd  tbe,  L  61^ 

e. 

Oat»4t»  Farm,  battle  oC  ilL  41L 

Oala  day  In  Charleston,  L  98. 

Galoitton,  surrender  of  to  Commander  Renshaw,  II- 
eeS;  capture  of  by  Ua^u4er,  U.  tIM:  blockade  of  re- 
established by  FarraguL  Ii.  594. 

GaaoHXB,  Oca.  Fxamk  K.,  bis  defense  of  Port  Bndsan 
sgslnst  Oen.  Banka,  il.  691. 

Oaultf  Mountain,  Boeeenns  st  tbe  summit  of,  U.  N. 

OiatT,  Oea,  at  tbe  batUe  of  Wsuhatehle,  UL  156. 

"  Otorgt  OrUmML,'^  ship,  sent  to  EngUad  witb  food 
for  operatives,  IL  STl.' 

0«or^,.seacsslon  movements  to,  L  51 ;  divided  senU- 
ment  of  tbe  legislature  oi;  L  St;  aatloB  of  the  legisla- 
ture, L  IS;  secession  agitation  In,  L  1T6;  convenUen 
In,  1. 1T8;  Sherman's  campaign  in  against  Johnston 
and  Hood,  IIL  3T4-88I;  Sherman's  march  through  to 
Savannah,  IIL  406-414 ;  visit  of  tbe  sutbor  to,  UL  SM. 

**  Otorffla^  Confederate  cruiser,  seized  (noteX  iii.  485. 

Gtttgtburfi,  Lee's  forces  at,  UL  57;  great  battles  at,  ir. 
S9-78;  visits  of  the  author  to  in  1868,  UL  76,  and  In 
1866,  IM.  71;  weapons  and  missiles  used  at,  UL  TS; 
naUonal  cemetery  at,  lii.  SO;  important  influence  of 
the  national  victory  at,  IIL  81,  Sa 

GiLUioas,  Oen.  Q.  A^  opeiatlona  of  against  Port  Pu- 
laski, IL  816;  appointed  to  tbe  Department  nf  the 
South,  UL  ItS;  operatloM  of  agalnet  the  defoase*  of 
Cbarleaton,  IIL  tOO-ill. 

Otatgoui,  Ark.,  capture  of  by  Price,  ilL  179. 

eitndaU,  baal*  o(  it.  480. 

Oloiueittr  Point,  attempt  of  W.  H.  F.  Lee  to  sorprlae, 
Ui.  IL 

Goldtboro',  N.  C,  Foater's  expedition  sgaimit,  IIL  ISt ; 
captor*. of  by  0*n.  Scbofleld,  liL  4M;  Junction  of 
Schoflold's,  Terry's  snd  Sherman's  forces  at,  Ui.  508. 

GoLoanoaooiQa,  Commodore  Lonis  M.,  naval  operations 
of  on  tbe  cooa^of  North  Carolina,  It.  I66-1T5. 

<7rq/ton.  National  troops  at,  L  497;  McClrllon  at, L  ESI. 

Orand  Xeort,  Porter's  gun-boaU  at,  ilL  16& 

Grand  Out/,  batteries  at  possol  by  Porter's  fleet,  IL 
608;  abandoned  by  the  ConfMerates,  ii.  601 

Oaaiioas,  Oea.  O.,  hi*  defense  of  FnuikUn  sgalnst  Tan 
Dom,  UI.  118;  at  th*  baUle  of  Chlckainanga,  IIL  111; 
epeaatlona  of  against  Forts  Oalnea  and  Morgan,  UL 
448. 

Omain;  Gen.  U.  B.,  occupies  Paducab,  IL  76;  operation* 
of  in  Kentucky,  il.  85;  against  Fort  Donclson,  H.  lOT- 
184;  movements  of  on  the  Tennessee,  and  bis  victory 
St  Shilob,  iL  161-1S8 ;  operations  »f  sgalnst  Tieksbarg, 
IL  588-591,  608-614;  aS-418;  appeUitMl  to  tb*  Mill- 
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tarjr  Di*Wu0  of  (he  MlMlMippi,  HL  IM:  at  CbatlB- 

macfk,  lit  IM ;  opamioai  of  Itoia  C>»tti»»og«  till 
th*  batUe  oT  BinnoM,  III,  ia»-170;  tntalai  gtme- 
nliin-ehlef  ofall  Um  NbUouI  amilM,  ilL  tSt. 

Ortat  Britain,  i*l«Uoiu  vlth  In  13SI,  L  MT ;  >]rDi|iathx 
with  llM  oooipinlan  la,  IL  lU;  Iblon  Mnt  u  -«ai- 
UMwlor"  tu,  II.  IMl 

Oraaut,  LlenL  J.  T.,  death  ofnt  Big  Battel,  L  SOS. 

SiaiLBT,  UoKACz,  BnoOcUl  aafotiatluB*  of  with  ooa- 
•ptnton  Id  Canada,  lU.  Ut. 

Or»*»  Rirm;  Mergan  repuljcd  at  bjr  CuL  Moon,  HI.  H. 

Qiunaoa,  CoL  &  &,  raid  of  from  La  Oraaice  to  Baton 
Bone*.  IL  Ml ;  axpmUtloa  <d  bwn  Uamphto,  iU.  41& 

OaoTcs,  Oea,  at  the  d«ga  at  PMt  Hnlaoo,  U.  OL 

OrotOon,  battia  <<  !*■  43*. 

OutrriUat  <a  Mimouri,  IL  <8. 

0«m  Town,  battle  near,  III.  MT. 

Oomau,  Ifr.,  amendmenta  to  ih«  CoBatttatioo  pro- 
poaed  b/,  L  183;  hi*  report  to  the  Woahlagtoa 
Paaoa  Oongrew,  u  adopted  (noteX  I.  Ml. 


Bah*m  Owyna,  ganetal  eoepeinloB  o(;  lit  M. 
Uagtrttown,  Jenklna  and  Eweli  at,  Hi.  SI 
flMiMt'*  JBti^,  bombardiBtat  ct,  U. «»; 

br  tba  OMTctlentea,  11.  «U. 
Bjhm,  Saaalur,  epeeeh  of  la  npljr  toClln—a,  L  Ta 
Bauxoc,  Oea  H.  W.,  appointed  to  the  Department  of 

the  Mlaonri,  IL  lit;  itflnfaat  otdera ef  wlU  reisrd 

to  negraea  and  aeeeadoalMa,  iL  180^  181;  tnaetioaar 

at  Oorialh,  H.  7K. 
BoK^ttm,  Va.,  CoL  Phelpa  at,  I.  SOO;  burnt  b;  order 

cT  Magioder,  U.  105;  desoUUoa  ot  L  Ml 
nampton  Road*,  peace  eosAreaea  in.  ilL  MC-SO. 
HacoocK,  Qen.,  at  tho  baule  of  WlUlaniabarg.  ii.  SS; 

at  the  battle  oT  Frederiokebarg.  11.  4«S:  at  the  battto 

orChaneellonTille,  liL  St;  at  Oettrabarg,liL«,n; 

Important  aerrieea  of  at  the  battle  af  Bpott^lraala 

Coort-Hoaie.  III.  W& 
A»owr,  caralty  battle  at,  liL  U 
Bmtntr  Cntrt-ffomt,  aklmleh  near,  IL  40C. 
Baaua,  Oen.  V.  J.,  at  the  battle  orShiloh,  IL  ill. 
Baiihm,  CuL  a.  C  hi*  defcaae  of  Fort  Dmelaen 

against  Wheeler,  HL  II& 
HaBKiT,  Oea.  W.  S.,  reaaoM*  connaod  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  West,  I.  «•;  leliered  bf  Ljon,  L  4TIL 
ffarp4r'»  Ferry,  rebel  moreroent  for  the  capture  oC 

L  SSO;  arsenal  at  burnt  b/  Llenteoant  Jones,  L  Stl; 

ooeapation  of  bj  Insurgent  troupa,  L  S8;  captare  aad 

abandonment  oC  IL  US ;  oeeupatlon  of  bj  Oen.  Ilaalis, 

IL  8tS;  snrrender  of  b^  Col.  Miles  to  a  fnree  smier 

Jaafcsoo,  IL  4!8;  reoocapied  bj  Oea.  Sasnncr,  IL  488; 

garrison  of  withdrawn  to  Ms>7laad,HeigkU,  HLU: 

noeeapation  of  by  Oen.  IVrneh,  ilL  TS. 
Baaaia,  Oov.  I.  O.,  dialojral  aetloa  of  b>  TenBeaaaa,  L 

IW;  flight  of  fKn  KashTllla,  IL  8SL 
BarrU>urg.  Qen.  Banks  at,  IL  IM;  approach  of  0*B- 

Ihdetate  troops  to,  IlL  S8. 
Barriwitburit,  skirmish  near,  U.  !•& 
BttrriaM.^t  Landtnt.  Amjref  the  Fetoaaaaat,IL4S6; 

Ttslt  of  PresMent  Lincoln  to,  IL  448. 
Han;  Peru,  looompaalea  Mni   ti4«r«<»   to  Vort 

Santer,  L  18:. 
Eari—au,\y    Je  of,  IL  541 ;  npolse  of  If  ariMilnlEo  at. 

UL 118. 
AlM««  Kiem;  battle  o(  IL  Ml 


AUater^  Am,  otsaalaa  af  OtsMTs  lias  la.  GL  M 
/Tiittsrae  AMI  expeditioa  s^iasi  the  hrta  K,  0.  M; 

the  '  BoaaUa  axpaditioa  "  at.  iL  le. 
aaUtra*  Idands  snOMngs  of  the  Tecatletk  laaai 

reglmaat  oo.  IL  108. 
m—mta,  reeapUon  of  Mason  aad  SUdell  st,  II.  UL 
Uawcs,  Eiobabd,  mads  "  prorlilasil   nmmi  "  if 
'  Kentukr  by  Biagg  and  Klrbr  BmKh,  U.  Ml. 
HATac,  Mr.,  Oammlssionsr  to  Wsshlaglsa  hsalMk 

Carolina,  L  896. 
HazAaD,  Commandsr  a.  V.,  la  ths  "BimUs  sqi- 

dmon,"  IL  1(7. 
Haio,  Oen.  Wk.  Bs  at  tlM  battle  of  Msfteabm'.B. 

Ml;  moTementa  af  aear  Chsttaiisngs,  IlL  W:  iltb 

battle  of  Chtekaaunga,  W.  US;  csptan*  IWt  Ih- 

AIIMat,  UL  41S. 
HBSBBJtaji,  floK,  at  the  battle  ^  9tSti  In,  I 

888^  680;  at  the  battle  of  Oak  Orars,  U.  411. 
Btltma,  Mow  battle  at,  UL  14A. 
B—dtmrn't  Bitt,  Ia,  Ooai.  Mower  at,  IH.  W, 
UBaaoH,  Oen.,  hie  expedition  np  the  Tssdk  M.  Vk 
Hioca,  OoT.  T.  H.,  Iqral  aetioa  m,  L  188;  iissssiiJn 

a 'traitor  to  the  gontbem  cause."  L  III. 
Biiton  B»ad,  oceopled  bj-  Satieaal  treop^  H  Vt 
HiaDMAH,  -T.  C,  ■■wdment  to  the  cosstltattM  fK- 

poeed  bjr,  L  8& 
Bomtan,  OsL  J.  W.,  boMo  «r  e*tl]rsbaigsfae4lr> 

iai8i 

floLUSt,  Capt.,  attacks  wHh  the -ifisaMsa^  Iks  tM- 
adlag  flsot  at  the  noalh  of  th*  Misri*#pL  &  118 

A4iy  4vr<a«<^  aaptnia  of  ama  aad  sSwssstbfTn 
Dcm,  IL  814 

Houna,  Oca.,  rrpnlsed  at  Helena  by  Fmitiai,  UL  M8 

noLT,  Josara,  made  Secretary  of  War,  L 18L 

Bontf  Sprtnut,  battia  at,  ilL  114. 

Boon,  Oea.,  at  the  battle  of  0«tt]rsbarg,  M.  M;  Miar- 
sedes  Johnston  In  Ororgia.  HI  888 ;  ponak  if  rfkr 
the  bottle  of  Anatooaa  Paas,  HL  8H;  tbecM  st 
Fnaklia,  IlL  481;  raatsdat  MaahriUs.  SL  481. 

Boooa,  Oeo.,  at  the  battia  of  Wllllsniiharg,  0.89; 
Ma  reeoaoolessaee  toward  Siohaoad,  IL  418;  at  Its 
battle  of  Antletam,  IL  4TS;  at  the  hottlegf  IMv- 
lcksharg,U.483;-saeaseds  Barasideia  tmisiaiirf 
the  Armjr  of  the  Potomac,  a  481;  kis  CbsaeeUon- 
Tllla  campaign,  IlL  18.89:  relUrrd  aad  placed  sadv 
amat,  IlL  S«:  croases  the  Tanoossce  at  BridftpA 
la  181 ;  at  thabatUe  of  Laokoat  Moaatala,  UL  A 
IM;  at  the  battle  of  Mistfoaariaa'  Kt^  ML  M: 
at  the  battia  of  Blnggold,  HI.  ITa 

Botmm'*  Sap,  captare  at  IlL  US. 

Bo^^Uait.  general  and  other,  IH.  8M. 

Uofmoa,  6«r.  San.,  lofal  aetioa  et,  L  UI,M: 
deposed  bjr  the  Texs*  BoDthet*  CeBK■lisa^  L  W; 
reeamnModa  ohedlcnoe'  to  th*  -Soothora  Cm- 
fedesacj,"  L  110. 

BowAtn.  Oen.  a  O.  at  the  battle  of  CkauesltesrHi. 
la  88;  attha  batUs  of  Seminary  KIdge,  UL  (L 

Bimm,  Oen.  Datid,  Fremont  ordend  to  tan  es* 
kla  comoiaad  to,  a  88;  bU  opeiattoo*  in  tttm, 
IL  IS4;  freedom  of  slarea  pradalmad  bf  b  Ike  K- 
partment  of  the  Saath,  la  ISt;  tiAetei  tf  6>a 
Mltohel  In  the  Depaitiaciit  of  the  Samk,  HL  W: 
sdpanedM  Oen.  SIgei,  la  3U ;  dsAat*  Jsassad 
MeOsasland  at  Piedmont,  ia  tU;  rctnot  <f  •• 
LxneUoiv,  HLSlft;  reHaaaily flhsrtdsa,  M.  818 
psopoitlla— a^  ta  tJbs  Sssal^  I 
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BtmUnMU,  upcdlUoa  wat  agtloat  by  llilror,  U. 


UUnoU,  (ttitiide  of  ia  reUtlua  to  woewton,  I.  iK; 

rupoBM  of  to  th«  Preiidcat'e  call  for  tnwpa,  L  49C. 
Impriwnmtnt  of  Mdlttooa  panoaa,  I,  4S0l 
Jnuufuratiofi  of  Abraham  Uaeola,  L 181. 
Ina*<furaUo»  of  Jeffaraoa  DaTii  aa  Prealdant  of  tbe 

CaBfedera<7,  L  iST, 
IndtptKdtnet,  Mo,   eaptored  b;  Goa&dentca,   II. 

Dm ;  Prica  drlT«B  from  by  Fleaaanton,  IH.  STSi 
IndUna,  attltade  of  la  rdatioa  to  MoeaiioB,  L  111 ; 

preparations  for  war  mada  la,  IIL  W-M. 
''/iMHaaa<a,''tron-«lad,  capture  aod  deatmetioB  of  bjr 

tlw  Coafaderatei,  U.  SM, 
Indian*,  Inaoanca  of  rebel  cmtMaitea  apoo,  L  478; 

atrodtiaa  of  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Bld«a,  II.  «M;  troa- 

blea  with  In  MlaneMtta,  ill.  HL 
India*  Tht$l  rund  robberr,  L  Hi. 
ItfWL,  aid  promlaed  to  the  Government  by,  L  214 
"Itaae  Smith,'  ateamer,  capture  of  by  the  Confader- 

ataa,  IIL  111. 
Uand  /To.  Ttn,  oeenpation  of  by  Oea  Polk,  iL  S87; 

Baaarafard  placed  la  eoianaad  of,  ii.  Ue;  ilage  oi; 

IL  MI-SM;   adrrander  of  to  Com.  foote,  a  MI; 

proiSMUid  eeaaatlen  prodneed  by  tba  tail  o(  a  U& 
/■to,  oeeopied  by  Price,  iL  Ml ;  battto  oC  a  BM ;  fl%ht 

0fPltoefroai,iLM*;  Tiatt  of  tba  anther  la,  IL  611 
iTBsaea,  Senator,  aadltloaa  q>aeeh  of  la  Seoata,  L  80. 


Jacuoh,  Got.  CLaiaosaB  F.,  dialayal  actioa  of  la  Ula- 
auorl,  L  201 ;  aeaeaatoa  in  Miaaunri  promoted  by,  L 
4M;  calia  litr  Hfty  tbooaand  Bute  troopa,  L  471. 

Jaettan,  Mlaa.,  aeoeaaion  eonvrntion  at,  L  Itt;  battle 
of,  a  <07 ;  eaaked  by  gbarmau'a  troopa,  IIL  Mfc 

Jaoaaoa,  "STomwau,"  io  the  Shenaadofh  Valley,  II. 
848;  hia  rapid  adraoce  and  retreat  ia  the  valley,  IL 
It0.8»4;  called  to  aid  ia  tba  defanae  of  Ricbmond, 
aSW;  forma  a  JanoUon  with  Lee  at  Rlohmond,iL 
414;  movemcnta  of  againat  Pope,.  IL  448;  captorea 
Harpar'a  Ferry,  a  478;  Us  flank  movemeat  atChan- 
eellonvllla,  UL  87;  death  oi;  HL  St. 

JaektonmilU,  ahaadoned  by  the  OoaiMeratea,  iL  8*1. 

Javm  lOaM,  defeat  of  Oea.  Benham  at,  UL  187 ;  Oen. 
Teiry'a  aMvemeat  agaiast,  IIL  801;  batda  on,  IIL 
808, 

Jomm  lUftr,  eroaaed  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
nader  Oiaat,  ilL  88& 

Ji^monXSty.  proeeedlng*  of  the  loyal  eoaTantlon  at, 
iL  55;  thraateaad  by  Price  la  18*4,  lit  878. 

J^^totUon,  defeat  af  Ofa|«  at,  ilL  lOa 

JOKua,  Oea.,  raid  of  to  Chaaabetabarg  and  Hagera* 
town,  UL  58. 

JtmJtiintm't  Ftrty,  Arfc.,  battle  oi;  IIL  878. 

JaumoH,  Anaaw,  bold  aland  takea  by  in  the  Benate, 
L  888 ;  appointed  military  goreraor  of  Tenneaaee,  iL 
888;  hlalna««nratioaaaPiaaklent,HI.S7»;  impeach- 
meat  of,  ia  880, 

JoHRtoa  KavaaDT,  reaolatioo  olhred  by  in  tbaWash- 
iaitOD  Paaoa  OoBgreea,  L  84L 

•MMonaUia,  deatmetion  of  atorea  at  canaed  by  For- 
raM,ta418. 


fommon,  Oea.  A.  S.,  in  oommand  of  the  ConMeiata 
"  Weetera  Department,"  IL  188;  killed  at  the  battle 
ofShUob,a87& 

JoBHaTOK,  Oea.  J.  £.,  withdraws  the  rebel  furoea  tma 
Harper's  Feny,  L  081 ;  poeitioa  and  numbera  of 
troops  under  before  the  movemeat  on  Manassaa,  L 
588;  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks  8utlan.iL  418;  move- 
ments of  fot  the  relief  of  YlckaburR,  IL  684 ;  anper* 
aeded  by  Hood,  ilL  888;  details  of  the  snrrenderof 
to  Sherman,  IIL  571-57&. 

Jotu»boro\  baUle  OH  IIL  888. 

JoKxa.  CoL  J.  K.,  death  of  at  Baokelor's  Creek,  IIL  I8& 

jDDoa,  TuoMAa  J.,  eommiaaloner  t'j  Washington  from 
Alabama,  L  18& 


Xanavha  ValUy,  operationB  of  Oen.  Cox  in,  L  687 ; 
operations  of  Koaeoans  against  Floyd  In,  IL  101. 

KAaa,  Oaoaec  P.,  an  instrument  of  Conspirators  in 
Baltimore,  L  881 ;  machinations  ot;  L  551. 

Xantat,  Oen.  Hunter's  operations  in,  IL  18L 

Kautz,  Oen.,  his  raid  against  railways  south  and  south- 
west of  Eichmond,  IIL  888. 

EaOTZ  and  Wiiaoif,  opetations  of  againat  railways 
sooth  of  Peterabnis,  la  838. 

KiABMT,  Oen.  PaiLir,  st  the  battle  of  Wllllamabotg.   ' 
IL  880 ;  death  of  at  the  battle  of  ChaaUlly,  IL  481. 

"  Ktarmrgt "  and  "  Alabama,'  history  of  the  eoniUet 
between,  IIL  486l' 

KuLCT,  CoL  B.  F.,  commands  the  Fliat  Virginia  Begl- 
ment,  L  488 ;  his  march  againbt  insurgents  at  Phil- 
ippi,  L  485;  operaUons  of  In  Western  Virginia,  a 
108. 

KMf't  Ford,  cavalry  battle  near,  ill.  88. 

iTeiteaau  MowUain,  operations  uf  Bhermaxi  at,  UL  880. 

KsxLT,  JoBH  a.  provoet-marshal  In  Ballimure,  L  558. 

KanraoT,  Johk  A,  interesting  letter  of  in  rcbition  to 
Oen.  fttooa  aod  President  Unooln  (note),  iL  147. 

StntnekT/,  loyalty  of  s  niajorlty  of  the  people  oi;  L  200 : 
state  of  pnbllo  opinion  In,  1.  456 ;  effect  of  **  Condi- 
tional Unionism"  in,  L*480;  mischleruus  Influence 
of  the  aentrallty  oC  IL  80,  78 ;  military  operations  in, 
II.  71-78,  85-81, 180-184^  488-511 ;  loyal  action  of  the 
legtslatare  ot;  IL  75 ;  end  of  nentrallty  In,  IL  76 ; "  pro- 
visional government"  organised  In,  IL  188. 

"feoiMt,"  Iron-dad,  aonk  ia  Charleston  Harbor,  UL 
lot. 

JTenutawa,  battle  oC  II.  870. 

Kty  Wttt,  saved  to  the  Union,  I.  888. 

KiLraTBiOK,  Oen.  Jnosoa,  defeated  by  a  stratagara  of 
Stuart's,  IIL  105;  hia  raid  against  Bichmond  in  1884, 
IIL  388;  expedition  of  against  the  Wrat  Point  and 
■Macon  railway,  ill.  881 ;  surprised  by  Wade  Hampton, 
IIL  487. 

KiHBaLL,  llajor  E.  A.,  gallantry  of  at  thebattluof 
Boonoke  Island,  II.  178. 

Kiiulon,  N.  C,  battle  near,  ill.  188. 

KirtmiUt,  Mn„  batUe  at,  IL  588. 

KnttMt  of  Me  Ooldm  Circtt,  misehievona  infloenee 
of  in  Texaa,  L  187. 

XnomvUU,  abandoned  by  Buckner  nn  the  approach  of 
Bornside,  la  188 ;  operations  of  Burnside  lh>m,  UL 
156;  I^ongstnet  moves  on.  III.  156;  invested  by 
Longstraet,  IIL  157;  siege  at,  la  171-175;  visit  of  the 
aothor  to  in  1S«,  HL  884. 

KtUp  Bout*,  batUe  oi;  UL  880. 
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LafayeUt^  Oa^  lar^  anny  conccntratad  at  under  Bragg, 
ilL  182. 

la  fbunhe  eepadUion.  Weitzera,  li.  980. 

Lakk,  CoL,  aarprlaed  by  Oen.  Oraen,  Hi.  218. 

Latt  ProvUend,  attempt  to  eat  a  channel  to,  il.  SSd 

IjiMsta,  Gen.,  operatlone  of  In  Weatern  Tlrglnia,  II. 
SST. 

ZoaC  baMe  of  tht  war.  111.  S80. 

hawrtnet.  Qoantrell's  moasacro  at,  III.  Slfi. 

JManon,  the  gnenilla  Morgan  at.  III.  98. 

ha,  0«n.  A.  L.,  In  the  Red  BIrer  expedition,  III.  iM. 

Ijtc,  Oen.  EoBEST  E.,  appointed  genenii-ln-ehlef  or 
Virginia  forces,  I.  422 ;  In  command  in  Western  Ylr* 
ginia,  IL  92;  operations  of,  IL  28;  repulsed  at  Elk 
Water,  II.  W ;  ooncentratea  his  forces  on  Sewell  Houn- 
tain,  11. 100;  succeeds  Johnston  in  command  of  the 
Confederate  forces  at  Richmond,  li.  414;  his  Invasion 
of  Maryhind,  II.  4«t-4S2;  his  return  to  Virginia,  il. 
4S3;  bis  preliminary  movements  for  the  Invasion  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  lit  00;  In  Pennsylvania, 
III.  S4 ;  hTs  appruacb  to  Horrisbnrg,  III.  57 ;  eunccn. 
trates  at  Oettysbnrg,  111.  S7;  compelled  to  retreat 
after  a  three  days'  battle.  111.  74 ;  recrusscs  the  Poto- 
mac Into  Virginia,  111.  75;  at  Culpepper  Conrt-Bouse, 
III.  29,  porsnlt  of  byfiherldan  and  Grant  after  the 
eracuattpn  of  Elehmond,  111.  S92,  Kt ;  detiils  of  the 
nrrender  of;  111.  KC,  EST;  his  address  to  hU  soldiers 
on  taking  leave  of  them.  111.  589;  how  far  Implicated 
In  cruelties  to  Union  prisoners.  III.  (02. 

I.CTOHIB,  Gov.,  action  of  In  relation  to  secession,  1. 193. 

LMtn  ofmarqut  Issued  by  Jefferson  Davis,  L  878. 

Ltaingtim,  Mo.,  siege  and  surrender  oi;  li.  66-70;  Fre- 
mont censured  for  lUltng  to  re-enforce,  II.  70l 

LtwlnmilU,  Gen.  W.  F.  Smith's  reoonnolsaance  to- 
ward, 11.  13& 

Libby  PrUon,  proposition  to  blow  np  with  gunpowder, 
ill.  291 ;  cruelties  practiced  on  prisoner*  In,  IIL  S95. 

Liberty  Gap,  csplore  ot,  lil.  122. 

LiEB,  Col.  H.,  his  defense  of  Mllllken's  Bend  with  col- 
ored troops.  It.  (23. 

lAmitauint-eentral,  General  Grant  appointed.  111;  234. 

LigM-Aotuet,  darkening  of  (note),  1.  458. 

IJKOouf,  Abraham,  nomination  of  for  the  Presidency 
1. 82 ;  election  of,  I.  84 ;  votes  cast  at  the  election  of, 
i.8(;  excitement  caused  in  the  Sonth  by  the  election 
•C  I.  49 ,  character  of  contrasted  with  that  of  Jeffer 
•on  Davis,  1.  275;  his  departure  from  Sprlngfleld  for 
Washington,  1.  275 ;  journey  and  speeches  of.  I.  27( ; 
conspiracy  against  bis  lite,  L  27S;  his  own  account  of 
Ma  Journey  to  Washington,  L  279;  his  reception  at 
Washington,  I.  282;  bis  Inaugural  address,  1. 290;  re- 
marts  on  hln  address,  1.296;  his  message  of  July  5, 
1861. 1.  662;  letter  of  John  A.  Kennedy,  in  relation 
to  his  Journey  tnm  Philadelphia  to  Washington 
(note),  li.  147 ;  re-olectlon  oC  lit.  451 ;  declarations  of, 
111.  452 ;  his  visit  to  Richmond  after  the  surrender,  ill. 
562;  his  return  to  Washington.  111.  5(3;  assassinated 
by  Booth,  111.  B«4;  his  ftaneral,  lii.  570. 

Uttte  Bethel,  expedition  against,  L  604. 

mtlt  Blue  Cruk,  battle  at,  lil.  279. 

LUtU  Otage  Blver,  battle  at.  111.  280.      ' 

lAUle  Book,  capture  of  by  Gen.  Steele,  lit  211 

Utile  Bound  Top,  at  Gettysburg,  struggle  for,  IIL  tt. 

LUtU  Wathington,  evacuation  of  by  Palmer,  Ut  471. 

Joan  BUI  of  July  9, 1861,  i.  572. 


Loan  of  |S'a,eO«,«W  antbertied  by  Cottgre•^  II  M 
LooAN.  Gen.  J.  A.,  at  the  first  battle  of  Atlanta,  UL  Kl 
Lo!rG8T«Err,  Gen.,  opcratlona  of  against  Sallbllt,  tlL  41- 

44;  his  siege  of  Knozville,  IIL  I71-173l 
LooJbout  Hountain,  occupation  of  by  Brmg^s  furcc^  IIL 
143:  movemenu  of  Hooker  toward,  IIL  132;  Bi^ig 
pivparing  to  hold  agalnai  Grant,  fiL  1(0;  acaled  by 
the  NaUonaia,  IIL  1(2;  battle  on,  lU.  168;  ahoBdeaed 
by  Bragg,  IIL  1(5;  visit  of  the  anthor  to,  RL  179. 
Loudon  Bridge,  over  the  Tennessee,  deatroyed.  flL  ML 
LouMima,  secession  movements  In,  L  (1 ;  setiOB  ef 
disloyal  politicians  In.  L  ISO;   seizure  of  forts  In  by 
I'onfedentes,  1. 131 ;  seoesslon  conrentloa  o(  L  Id 
LovxLi.,  Gen.  Makbtikldi,  Intrtisted  by  the  ConiSedeT- 
ates  with  the  defense  of  New  Orleans,  IL  829 ;  com- 
pelled  to  abandon  the  city,  IL  848. 
Lynchburg,  Oen.  Bantei^  advance  to  and  rrtraat  firm, 

IIL  315. 
Ltoh,  Gen.  N.,  oompela  the  aorrender  of  Frost  and  bis 
camp  of  State  troops,  L  4(3;  relieves  Gen.  Hixneyla 
command  of  the  DepartmentoftbQ.W(^t,  1. 470;  oper- 
ations of  In  Missouri,  I.  5(0 ;  his  march  from  Booac- 
Title  toward  Springfield,  U.  44  ;  death  of,  IL  98 


MoCavtsT,  Cammedor*  OaABua  S.,  iBdeeiaiaa  <f  wkea 
In  command  nf  Ooaport  Navy-Yard,  L  894. 

MoClkLla!!,  Gen.  Oionu  B.,  appointed  to  i  mniMJ 
the  Ohio  State  troopa,  L  4B4;  aaatgned  la  tke  Deratt- 
uent  of  the  OUo,  L  493 ;  eperatloBs  of  In  Weatrra 
Viivinla,  L  680-587 ;  plJMsd  in  eommawl  ef  Ibe  De- 
partments of  Washington  and  Rortbeasten  Virginia, 
IL  28;  Koiganlxea  the  anay,  IL  24 ;  kta  eztnordlaary 
popularity,  IL  129 ;  Inaction  of  nnaatiatactcry  to  tke 
Pnsident  asd  the  eountry,  IL  888-83?;  IL  874;  Us 
moTements  from  Fortrets  Honrae  to  ToHttawn.  ii. 
372-374 ;  at  Yorktowa,  U.  875;  in  poneasioB  of  Tvt  - 
town,  IL  sn ;  at  Wltllaimbai«;  IL  384 ;  kla  aai^s^ 
against  RIehmaDd,ll.  402-484 ;  dtscoaraging  dispatekea 
of;  IL  419 ;  .detanninca  upon  retreat  to  tke  Jaan^  B. 
420;  his  azttaordlBsiy  letter  to  tke  S—atary  «f  War, 
II.  427 ;  Inatraetcd  by  Preaident  Linooln  to  eraaa  tha 
Potomac  In  parsnit  of  Lee,  IL  488;  nlieVad  by  Gea. 
Buroaide,  IL  4SSl 

UoCluh  AKD,  Gen.,  at  tke  Imuie  of  Sbiloh,  IL  272 ;  <a^ 
tnre  of  Fort  Blndman  by  tha  troops  o^  U.  981;  at  tha 
baUle  of  Port  GIbaon,  IL  (04 ;  In  the  aasaaltoa  Vicks- 
bus,  IL  (1& 

McCooK,  Gen,,  at  «h«  battla  of  Maiftaaabow',  it  B4«. 

McCdllocii,  Oen.  Bnu.,  hia  prooiomaiion  to  tha  pasfli 
oriUa«>ail,IL6(L 

MoDowELU  Gen.  laviv,  plaoed  in  eommaal  «f  Ik* 
Army  of  the  Patomae,  L  860;  poaUioa  aad  iiiilma 
of  bis  troopa,  L9SI;  oompoaiUon  of  bU  fbreea,  L  SM ; 

hIa  plan  of  attack,  L  990;  hU  (hrward  ■iisal.  L 

998;  Boeaaedad  by  MeClalhsn  in  — — -T^  of  tka 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  IL  28, 

ifcDomU,  Va,  battle  at,  IL  880. 

UoLaAM,  WiLHia,  Laa'a  eapttalatiaa  aigaai  at  It* 
houM  oC  UL  968. 

JrcJf>nis«c<a*,  oanlry  fight  at,  IL  985 ;  Sea.  Bcyad*ns 
descent  oo,  IIL  119;  supply  tnin  aafitned  at  ly 
Wheeler,  UL  19a 

Macon,  Gen.  Stonemaa^s  axpadltjoo  acaiait.  UL  (ML 

UoPiuaaoiu  Geo.,  oorpa  of  in  tke  aasaalt  a«  TMhakaii. 
IL6IS;  receives  the  surrender  of  VlekabMg  kasa 
Pamb«rtoa,IL  (88;  appolntad  to  iiiaiii^iiil  tktDt- 
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partaienterthe  T<minmiii,Ut»B;  OMTeaMtoffrem 

Vlcktbur;  Uiwvd  CuUiii.  IIL  S«T;  death  oC  ItL  S«. 

MAfTffrr,  JoBN  Nkvlaxo,  comiiunUer  of  Um  ^0r4Uf^ 

at  ••  Florida,-' H.M. 
MAaotna,    Got.  Boub,  wsttoa  of  in  Koutockj,  I. 
tOO;  giTM  enooongemeiit  to  HoeMioiibtt,  11.  72,  78. 
M&MSiwa,  i.  B.,  dt>»lgiu  of  on  Newport  Nowoa  ud 

Hampton,  L  MS ;  Us  capture  of  Oalreatoii,  IL  MM.  * 
Mail  terttat,  army,  how  organiied,  IL  SM. 
Jfaliu,  loyal  atutado  ot;  I.  iOX 

Jfatvem  BUU,  the  Arm/  of  the  Potomao  on,  IL  ttl ; 

battle  oi;U.  433;  riait  ofthaaatharto  in  18«S,  IL  433. 

Jfammai,  day  fixed  for  the  meTeuMut  opoa,  L  069 ; 

poaitioDaand  naniberaof  the  Union  and  CoDfedarate 

armlea  at  the  time  of  the  moTement  on,  L  fi3L-QSft; 

eraeoatloa  of  bjr  the  Coobderatet,  IL  iSi. 

'^Mtuutmcu^  ram,  attacks  the  bloekadlng  fleet  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Klsaisaippl,  IL  113;  la  the  naTal  battle 

below  New  Orleans,  IL  834 ;  deatmettoa  o(  U.  09l    . 

Jtimnuat  JuneUoH,  atratagtcal  Importanaa  ot,  L  47) ; 

escape  of  Jackson  from,  It.  4S&. 
Marait  df  CygiM,  batUs  at,  IIL  WO. 
JlaHetta,  Oa.,  Tisit  of  the  anther  tojn  18M,  IIL  4M. 
Marft  JfUly  Ark.,  battle  at,  IIL  tA 
Jforye'*  BUI,  batde  at,  IL  4M ;  captor*  of  by  Bedfwkk 

dnrlnc  the  baUle  ofChaaeeUorsTlU*,  UL  8& 
ManHand,  stats  of  beUnf  in,  L  IM;  growth  of  the 
Union  party  in,  L  1*7 ;  fl«T.  Bloka  objecu  to  Northsn 
traopa  passing  fliroagh,  L  41> ;  honor  of  tlndieated, 
L  418;  Board  of  Pnbllo  Safety  vt,  I.  448;  disloyal 
*     ^witatton  In,  SM-SM ;  Oen.  Lee's  Innsioa  of,  IL  4*4- 

43i;  second  invasion  of  by  Lee,  UL  98. 
'  Maryland  and  /"siuMyivaitia,  invasion  of  by  Qon. 
Early,  UL  841-8M). 
Maryland  Utightt,  occapatian  of  by  Sen.  French,  ilL 

61 ;  abaodoament  of  orged  by  Hooker,  UL  fit. 
If  Asox,  Senator  Jamis  M.,  letter  uf  In  retetlon  to  the 
Tlrglnla  ordinance  of  seceaaion,  L  884 ;  sent  as  **  am> 
baaaador"  to  Great  Britain,  IL  ISa 
If  Asoa  and  Suoai.i,  token  from  the  "TVenV  by  Copt. 
Wilkes,  IL  154;  consigned  to  F»rt  Warren,  IL  186; 
releas*  of  demanded,  it.  16J;  surrender  ol^  IL  IM. 
Ma—aaktmtU,  loyal  attitude  uC  L  MS;  response  of  to 

the  President's  call  tot  troops,  L  401. 
MamoAtuaUt  Sixth  Rtfinunt,  attacked  by  the  Balti- 
more mob,  L  411 ;  arrival  of  in  Washington,  L  418, 
Mauaer*  at  Baltimore,  1.  411 ;  anxiety  caused  by  In 
b««  States,  1. 4SS ;  names  of  the  martyr*  In  the,  1.  4M. 
JiaUkia*  Point,   unsaeeeasfal   attack   on    Insorgent 
work*  at,  L  SS8;  proposed  expedition  against,  il.  I8a 
IISADI,  Gen.  GnoRoa  G.,  appointed  to  command  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  UL  6<;  his  Gettysburg  eom- 
pMgn,  IIL  66-76;  his  pursuit  of  Lee  In  Tlrglnla,  IIL 
•8;  opeiatlon*  of  In  Vbgtnla  tiU  the  retreat  from 
Mine  Ban,  ULM-ltl;  commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  PoVomoc  under  Grant,  IIL  3M, 
MiAeuxa,  Gen.  Taoiias  Fuakois,  at  the  bottle  of  Fred- 

•rieksburg,  iU  488. 
JTsdUiiieseWc,  battle  ot,  IL  418. 
Modal  from  French  DemoofoU  In  honor  of  Prestdeot 

Lincoln,  IIL  633. 
Mtdalt,  presented  by  Jeff.  Davis  to  the  "  Davis  Gaard^'' 
IIL  KI;  presented  to  the  defenders  of  FortSomtar, 
I.  883;  to  the  defender*  of  Furt  Piekeoa,  L  S70;  to 
the  heroes  of  Eoonoke  Island,  IL  t7IL 
MoifiiiifOEX,  C.  a.,  a  special  eommlMloner  fhnn  South 
COroUno  to  Vlrgtaia,  L  98, 


Mompift,  naval  bottl*  oppodta,  IL  186;  ooeopation  of 
by  Geaeial  Wallace,  IL  888;  sadden  dash  of  Forrest 
Into,  UL  248;  expedition  tif  Grierson  from  against 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway,  ill.  416 

MtrUUan,  destmctlve  raid  of  Sherman  to  from  Ticks- 
burs,  UL  83S-S40. 

"  Merrimaet,"  blown  ap  by  the  Oonfcderatea,  IL  888. 

*  Merrimaek'  and  ^  Monitor,'  U.  8S9-8M 

Muoag*  ot  President  Buchanan,  of  Dec  S,  18M,  I.  64; 
unaatlstkctory  toall  parties,  L  78;  popuUr disappoint- 
ment excited  by,  L  74. 

Mmtage  of  President  Buchanan,  of  Jan.  8, 16(1,  L  SIS. 

Mtatao,  invaaion  of  by  the  French,  ill.  47. 

Mtehigan,  attitade'of  in  rebtion  to  secession,  L  US. 

Middlttomi,  battle  ot,  UL  871. 

MiLsa,  Col.  D.  11..  bad  conduct  ufat  the  battle  of  BuU'a 
Bun,  1.  606 :  his  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
death.  IL  473. 

JfiMMo,'  seventy-live  thousand  called  for  to  sappreo* 
the  rebelUen,  L  834. 

MtUen,  Oil,  arrival  of  Sherman's  forces  at,  UL  410. 

MUUten't  Band,  battle  at,  ii.  «:& 

MUl  Spring,  Ky.,  batde  of,  IL  1»4. 

MiLkov,  Gen.,  operatlona  of  In  Western  Tiiglnla,il.  106; 
compelled  to  evacuate  Winchester,  by  Ewell,  UL  61. 

Jfine  at  PttoriUmrg,  explosion  o(  UL  361 ;  lu  disastrous 
llillar*,  UL  868. 

Mino  Run,  Meade's  movement  against  Lee  at,  UL  108; 
the  retreat  of  the  Nationals  fhmi,  UL  111. 

Mines,  explosion  of  at  Vicksbnrg,  IL  038. 

MinitUrs,  American,  abroad,  Inatructlona  to,  1.  864L 

MiMtfota,  loyalty  of  the  people  o(  L  tl4;.tn>ables 
with  Sioux  Inllaiis  In,  ill.  tU. 

"  Jff  fUMSofo,*  steam  IHgate,  bor  light  with  the  "  Merrt- 
maek,"  IL  808. 

Mint  at  New  Orleans,  seizure  of,  L  1S4. 

"  Minuit  Man,"  organised  In  Tlrgfnla  under  ex-Gover- 
nor Wise,  L  1(1. 

m—ioaarlM'  Ridge,  occupation  of  by  Bragg  after  the 
bottle  of  Cbickamaaga,  tli.  141 ;  Bragg's  troops  con- 
centrated on,  ilL  1(6;  bottle  on,  UL  1(6;  curled  \>r 
the  Nationals,  ItL  1(». 

Mimitlppi,  preparatlona  of  the  legislstnro  for  scoea- 

slon,  L  CO;  seceaaion  movements  In,  1. 1(3;  propara- 

*tlons  forwarln,L1(4;  anthor's  experiences  In,  L  S4S. 

MlMitippi  OUv,  captnre  of,  Ii.  837. 

MiMiatippi  River,  blockoile  of  at  Tieksbar^,  1.  1(4; 
plans  for  obstructing  (noteX  it.  (1 ;  nnval  operations 
on  to  the  capture  of  Memphis,  it.  396-289 ;  naval  and 
miUtary  operaUons  on,  IL  624-680;  67l-6$2;  638-614, 

Uietouri,  loyalty  of  a  m%|ority  of  the  people  of,  L  300 ; 
secession  and  military  movements  in,  L  4(1-471 ;  pro- 
ceedings of  the  State  Convention  of,  I.  4(3;  secession 
movements  in,  L  464 ;  progress  of  the  war  In,  i.  688-643; 
civil  and  military  movements  in  till  September,  1861, 
IL  43-66;  civil  alTalrs  in,  ii.  86;  represented  In  the 
ConlMerote  Congress,  tL  66;  military  operations  In, 
IL  78-96;  179-184;  opersUons  uf  Gen.  Schofleld  in,  IL 
881-883;  raids  of  Marmaduke  In,  UL  311-313;  Price's 
invasion  oi;  IIL  376-286 
MncHiL,  Gen.  0.  M.,  thrilling  speech  of  In  New  Turk, 
at  the  Union  Square  meeting,  1.  389;  his  Invasion  of 
Alabama,  1^  2(5;  his  operations  toward  Chattanooga, 
IL  390;  various  expeditions  o(  U.  800-308;  ssstgned 
to  the  Department  nf  the  South,  IL  804;  succeeds 
Gen.  Hunter  in  command  of  the  Dsporuneot  of  th* 
South,  la  ISS;  death  oi;  UL  1S9. 
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i«<<:A<Ma«,  fotiadMl  br  ««IL  Mitobel,  UL  laa. 

Mobilt,  defeoaive  prepmUons  «t,  L  ITS;  lisga  ud  cap- 
tan  or.  111.  &b«-SU;  rlsit  of  the  aathor  to,  tiL  ISM. 

JlabUtfurtt,  opetstiau  of  Famgut  against,  iU.  4S»-tM. 

MoDXKWtLL,  Bfajor  E.  (X,  bridge  urer  the  Catawba  de- 
stroyed by,  ilL  50S. 

"  Umitor"  and  "  JftrHmaet,"  IL  8S9-8ML 

Mouocaey,  battle  of  the,  IlL  84&-S4& 

Hoifxoi,  JoBX  T.,  Mayor  of  New  Orieaiia,  hiarldiealau 
lettw  to  Famgat,  IL  S43;  deposed  and  amated  by 
order  of  Gen.  Batler,  IL  350. 

MontgovMry^  seceaalon  conrentloa  at,  1 173;  fixture 
of  by  Wilson,  IlL  SIS ;  visit  of  the  author  to,  IU.  Si2. 

Montgtmery  Com4nUon,  L  24SL 

Monument  to  commemorate  the  Massachosetts  men 
killed  at  BalUuiore,L4S& 

MouHSAn,  ex-Oov.,  coofiaed  la  Fort  Lafayette,  IL  '(. 

Hotoaic,  Oen.  Ocobok  V.,  bis'captare  of  Cumberland 
Gap,  IL  808;  eompellod  to  abandon  Camberland  Oap, 
IL  502 ;  at  the  battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  IL  Sti. 

Moxauf,  JOBH  a.,  his  Inraslon  of  Kentucky,  iL  418; 
his  approach  to  Cincinnati,  11.  4M ;  driren  bwsk,  li. 
GOO;  raid  of  to  Eliiabethtown  and  Baidatown,  in 
Kentucky,  IL  W2 ;  raid  of  In  Indiana  and  Ohia,-|IL 
W-96;  ooofined  In  the  Columbus  Penitentiary,  UL 
Mt;  his  escape  (note),  lit  W;  ooUrlty  ofln  East  Ten- 
nessee, III.  2St ;  bis  raid  in  Kentucky  In  18««,  UL  SS8; 
death  of,  ilL  288  and  (note),  UL  SSSl 

Jtorrit  Ittand,  capture  of  works  on,  UL  lOS. 

Moist,  ProC  Sahdil  F.  B.,  his  plan  for  reconelllatiatt, 
\.  Vb-ta. 

MortaUty  in  the  Union  army,  causes  of  tiae  low  rate 
o<;  UL  «0«. 

Mount  Jadcton,  "  StonewaU  "  Jackson  at,  IL  88*. 

Xottni  Femon,  respected  by  the  soldier*  of  both  par- 
Ues,  L  4891 

HowH,  Oen.,  In  the  Bed  Biver  expedition,  UL  iS&. 

HuLUOAM,  CoL  Jahis  a.,  his  defease  of  Lexington, 
Mo.,  IL  «T;  his  surrender,  11.  OS ;  death  of;  UL  848. 

HiTHrOBO,  W.  B.,  tears  down  tli<i  dag  raised  by  Fam- 
gut  In  New  Orleans,  IL  848 ;  execuUon  o(  IL  8SL. 

Jfun^ordnlllt,  battle  of,  ii.  SU8. 

JfuTuon's  ffUl,  occupation  of  by  National  troops,  IL  136^ 

Mmfi'»aboro\  captured  by  Forrest,  IL  SOt;  Gen. 
Bragg  and  Jeff.  Davis  at,  IL  SS>;  approach  of  Bosa- 
erans  to,  II.  5t8;  battle  ot,  II.  St4-590;  occupaUon  of 
by  Bosecrans,  II.  Ul ;  visit  of  the  aathor  to  the  battle- 
field of  Ui  1880,  U.  658 ;  uaUonal  cemetery  at,  U.  5fi& 


N<uhvill6^  scenes  in  after  Ihe  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  II. 
281-234 ;  surrender  of  to  Gen.  Buell,  ii.  2:S4 ;  threatened 
by  Forrest,  11.  601;  attempt  of  Forrest  on,  ii.  539; 
Invested  hy  Hood,  liL  424;  battle  of,  IlL  425;  visit 
oftbo  author  to  in  1S66,  ill.  430. 

"^rMAci/te,"  Confederate  cruiser,  short  career  of,  II. 
668;  destruction  of  by  Commander  Worden,  liL  190. 

JVa/c/t«,  borabiirded  by  Porter,  ii.  5-30. 

Jfatchttoehu,  Oen.  Franljlin  nt.  lii.  25,\ 

yavi/,  condition  of  before  the  outbreak  of  the  wor,  I. 
299 ;  vessels  purchased  for  the,  I.  569  ;  abundance  of 
recruits  for,  1.  560;  important  services  of  during 
the  whr.  III.  534. 

Jfavy-  Yard  nt  Oosport  blstory  of  the  destruction  of, 
i.  392-398. 

Kavy-  Yartt  at  Pensacolo,  surrendered  to  the  State  au- 
thorities, I.  169. 


HWLR,  Gob.  JAim  a, at  TTirtinii,  S. Ml;  Mt»- 
■ocoMsftil  attempt  on  fihattannoga,  U.  tOt. 

ITegrMt,  exdndad  by  Sea.  HoUack  from  hi*  camp*,  IL 
180;  fighting  qaallttes  of  dUplayed  at  MDllkn'a 
Bend,  U.  »M;  employed  as  iuldlen,  UL  91; 
as  volunteer  traopa,  UL  248. 

NsLoon,  Gen.  W.,  oparatlona  of  in  Eastern  ] 
irsO;  at  the  battle  of  ShUoh,  IL  ISO. 

yeutraMy,  ptMlamatten  of  by  the  BHUsh,  L  ML 

ytutrali,  Btitiah  doctrine  in  relatioB  to  (aoteX  IL 
15T ;  American  doctrine  ooaoening  rights  oC  U.  Itt. 

^ew  .SsTM,  expedition  against,  IL  809;  battle  a^  U. 
808;  oceapadoa  of  by  Gen.  Footer,  IL  aef;  monmeMs 
of  Oea  Foeter  from,  UL  181;  repnise  of  Gen.  D.  H. 
Hill  at,  ill.  188;  Pickett's  attempt  on,  HL  4«. 

yew  Carthoffe,  Gloats  movement  for  a  lodgneot  at, 
IL  5(0;  deaoent  of  Poctet's  fleet  to,  a  iCL 

Nne  Jenty,  action  of  the  legtslatare  of  la  rslaMsa  to 
jeoeesloa,  i.  M8, 

ir«w  Madrid,  Oen.  PtUow at,  tL  88;  fortifled  by  tke 
Confederateo,  U.  887 ;  Pope's  siege  and  eaptare  it,  tt. 
888,  240. 

yew  Market,  Ta.,  deftot  of  8ig«l  nev,  UL  n4. 

Aew  MeBoUo,  military  movements  In,  IL  184-1S&. 

yt»  OrUeuu,  aeixare  of  the  Mint  at,  L  184;  the  an- 
thor's  experience*  In,  I.  844 ;  bow  the  new*  of  the  Ml 
of  Fort  Bnmterwaa  received  in,  L  MS;  expedMaa 
planned  against,  IL  884 ;  preporationa  for  the  expedi- 
tion agalnat,IL  888;  defenses  oi;  IL  *2t;  naval  ope*a- 
UoBS  against  tbe  forts  below,  IL  888-848;  arrlral  of 
Farragut  wlthhU  leet  at,IL  848;  panic  in,  H  »«•- 
342 ;  oocupatlon  of  by  National  tnopa,  IL-HS ;  Oen. 
Batter's  administration  of  aflsb*  In.  IL  848  8W ;  pol- 
icy of  Oen.  Banks  In,  IL  588;  threataaed  by  Gea. 
Dick  Taylor,  UL  880;  vlsitaf  the  aathor  to,  la  SM. 

,y«ie  OrUaiufi>ri»,  bombaidmeat  of  by  Fkrngnt  aal 
Porter,  ii.  888-887. 

ilTeisparl  ilTeise*,  fortlfieatioB  at,  L  a8L 

y*v>  River,  Floyd  driven  from  his  posltScaioa,  U.  28L 

yeutotiia.  Mo.,  battles  at,  IL  588,  and  UL  880. 

yau  Year'e  Day  in  Waahlngton,  1861,  L  151. 

yem  York,  aotioa  *f  representatlvea  from  oa  thawfth- 
drswal  of  Sontk  Csrallaa  membei*  of  ruaguss,  I. 
141 ;  patiloUo  reaolntlon*  adopted  by  Iba  leglslatara 
vt,  L  904;  reaponaa  of  to  the  PladdaWH  call  ttr 
troopa,  L  488;  dispatch  of  troops  from  fcr  th*  da- 
fense  of  WaablngtoB,  \.  488. 

yim  York  Otty,  the  aeeaaslon  of  propcaed  by  Mayer 
Wood,  L  80S;  alarm  In  eoramerclal  drdes  la  i.  888; 
Immense  meetiagofeltlxens  in,  L  206;  scenes  In  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  L  353;  great  war  meetiBj^  la 
Union  Square,  I.  354 ;  state  of  feeling  In,  according  to 
Bnssoll  (note),  I.  85S';  draft  riots  In,  ilL  S$-9I. 

.Veie  York  Seventh  Regiment,  departure  of  for  Wash- 
ington, L  433;  reception  of  In  Washinrtnn,  L  440. 

yiagara  Falie,  unoffloical  negotiations  'n'ith  Conspira- 
tors at,  III.  446. 

NoBLL,  JoRX  U.,  amendment  to  the  OonsUtatloa  p«v- 
posed  by,  I.  89. 

yorfoUt,  history  of  the  destruction  of  the  navy- yard  at, 
I.  392-39S ;  Oen.  Wool's  operations  against,  U.  8Si ; 
surrender  of,  11.  3S8. 

yorth  Anjui,  battle  of  the,  ill.  826l 

yorth  Carolina,  secession  movements  In,  L  8S;  selx- 
nre  of  forts  In  by  Gov.  Ellis,  I.  161 ;  efforts  made  to 
force  Into  rebellion,  I.  193;  ordinance  of  seceasioa 
adopted  in,  I.  SS5 ;  blockade  extended  to  the  fort*  of 
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L  451;  attempt  to  MtiklUi  t^algoTerammt  ta,  U. 

110;  Boroftide^a  opentlon*  on  the  coast  o^fL  16^175; 

addraaK*  of  Bumalda  and  Ooldaboroogh  to  Um  p«o> 

pie  of,  II.  in ;  Bnmaide'a  operationa  in,  II.  SM-SIS; 

plliurj  opetatkMM  In,  III.  1S1-18S;  nilUtaiy  and  aa- 
-  Talop«ntloiialn,bil8U,Ut4«»-4$t 
JVy  Stttr,  Ta^  repulsa  of  Ewall  by  T/ler  naar,  ill.  Sit 


(tail  Onwa,  battle  o(  IL  41T. 

004*  ^  altetioMct,  form  uf  (note),  tii.  Stt. 

Ocracokt  Inlet^  naval  expedition  to,  ii.  100. 

Qfic€rk^  naclonal,  re^gaatioa  o(  L  4& 

(Iffletn,  armj  and  nary,  reslgnatioo  oi;  L  0T. 

OQt€ekts  River^  passage  of  by  Sherman,  ilL  400.   - 

Ohio,  attitude  of  In  relation  to  aaoeaslon,  i.  Ill ;  pnpa- 

ratkna  In  fbr  war,  L  451;  the  gnecrilla  Morgan's  raid 

In,  ilL  94-»6l 
OtoloiM,  Oea.  W.  S.  Smitli  drlTen  book  Croat  by  Vor- 

nat,  iiL  230. 
Oi—lM,  batUe  o(  IIL  408. 
OptloUMU,  Oen.  Banka  at,  IL  MM. 
Otangtburg,  Sfaennan  at,  ill.  458^ 
Orchard  Knob,  seizure  of  \>j  Sen.  Wood,  ill.  ICl. 
0■I^  Gen.  E.  O.  CL,  bis  repulse  of  Stoart  near  Dralsa- 

Ttlle,  IL 151. 
Ordinantt  of  Sesesaion  of  Sooth  Caralliia,  1. 108;  >e- 

Jolcings  in  Chaileaton  at  tbe  adoption  U,  L  104;  alg- 

natarea  tu  (notaX  i.  107. 
'^Ortlo,"  Confedeiats  eralser,  eaeape  of  tma  Mobile,  II. 

an. 

Otaga  Bi9*r,  eroaainc  of  bjr  Fremont  and  BIgel,  IL  70. 


Paducah,  ooenpatlon  of  bj  Oen.  Oract,  il.  76;  repulse 
ofrurrestat,lll.244. 

Palmetto  flag,  raised  In  Colambta,  in  place  of  the 
"detested  rag  of  the  Union,"  1. 05, 

Palmetto  Ranehe,  battle  oC  ill.  KO. 

PABKi,Oen.J.  O.,  in  tbe  "Bomslda  ezpedltlon,'*  ii. 
187. 

Parker'e  Crote-Soade,  battle  at,  IL  SSS. 

FATTiuoif,  Gen.,  advanee  of  Into  Tlrginia,  L  591 ;  com- 
pelled to  return,  1.  5S2;  his  plan  uf  operations,  1.528; 
r«crosaes  the  Potomac,  i.  524;  position  of  st  tbe  time 
of  McDowelPs  advance  on  Manassaa,  1.  561 ;  his  tnao- 
Uon  explained,  i.  003 ;  honorably  diaeharged  flrom  the 
aenrice,  IL  28. 

Peace  Conference  In  Hampton  Eooda,  ill.  536-500. 

Peace  Congreea,  disappointment  caused  by  the  Ihiliire 
of.!.  248. 

Peace  Convention  proposed  by  tbe  TlrKlals  leflsla- 
tOK,  L  104. 

Peace  Contention  at  Washington,  I.  23S;  John  Tyler's 

.  address  to,  1.  287;  propositiona  offered  In,  I.  S3S^  3S& 

Peace  faction,  opposition  of  to  the  government,  HI. 
83;  the  war  prolonged  by,  111.  01. 

"  Peace  Pnrty,^  laeUous  opposition  oi;  11. 1& 

Peace  propoHUon  of  S.  S.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  IL  SO. 

Pea  Ridge,  battle  oi;  IL  S5& 

Pick,  Oea.  John  J.,  his  dcfsaaa  ofSuOblk  against  Long- 
street,  ill.  41-44. 

Pnitn,  Oea,  oharged  with  aa  ezpadition  agaiaat  Big 
and  Uttle  Bethel,  i.  504;  later  serrloea  e(  1. 511. 

Pelican  flag,  blessed  br  Fathtr  Hnbert,  L  1S4. 


Pm  iiMi  un,  0«i,,iB  oomniaad  ofOoPlbdeiateaat  Vlaka- 
bus,  iL  578;  his  sarrander  of  VIchsbnrg,  il.  008, 

Pcatatola,  preparationa  to  aeiae  tbe  forta  at,  1.  166; 
nary-yard  at  aamndered  to  the  State  autborltlea,  L 
160;  BlUtary  operaUona  in  the  riolnity  of,  it.  111-118. 

Aaneytoaitia,  attltade  of  in  rehitton  to  seoessloa,  L 
OOO;  actioa  of  the  legislatnre  of,  L  010;  reply  uf  to 
the  President's  call  for  troops,  L  404;  timely  anival 
la  Waahtagton  of  troopa  from,  1. 406;  Inraalan  of  by 
Lee,  IIL  58;  panic  in.  111.  54;  retreat  of  Lee  from,  IIL 
74;  Early'B  invasiun  oi;  tIL  S48. 

rtiiasfifuaisto  and  Maryland,  iaTnsioB  of  by  Oea. 
Barly,  iU.  841-SSa 

Petmffltanila  OMege  RaiUUnt,  Laa  on  the  eopola  oi; 
111.  71. 

Pe»neifkHuela  troop*  seat  back  tnm  Baltimore,  L  414. 

i>«rryasU^  battle  oC  it  500. 

Perianal  Uberly  lawe  of  Northern  States  (noteX  1.  OS, 

Petereburg,  socoessive  aasaulta  on,  111.835-480;  slega 
of  dll  the  battle  of  Boydton  mad,  ill.  850-860;  gen- 
eral and  Onal  aaaaultoa  the  llnea  ot.  III.  S48L 

'^Petrel^  privateer,  annk  by  the  St  Lawrence,  I.  566. 

PxTTiORir,  J.  L^  boldness  and  loyalty  of,  II.  40. 

Pbku«,  Oen.,  hla  proelamatlon  f^stu  Ship  Island,  Ii.  8ML 

Philadelphia,  work  ot  benevolent  wonten  In,  t  516; 
work  of  benevolent  aaaoclations  In,  i.  577-570;  alarm 
caased  in  by  Lee's  Invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  lit  SOI 

Philadelphita,  Tenn.,  battle  at,  lit  1S& 

PhiUppl,  battle  oi;  I.  49S. 

Proaasa,  Pkamcu  W.,  ebesen  Oovemor  of  Sooth  Oai^ 
lino,  L  00;  correspondence  uf  with  Anderson  la  rela- 
tion to  the  '  Star  <tf  the  WeM,"  \.  150. 

PUdmont,  Ta..  battle  o(  ill.  015 

Ptaaca,  ex-Pttaldent,  antl-wnr  speech  ol^  III.  87. 

PiSBPOirr,  PaAHOiS  H.,  Aosen  provisional  governor  of 
Virginia,  t  401. 

Pig  Point  Rattery,  attack  on  by  Captain  Faoace,  1 50SL 

PiKB,  Albibt,  sent  by  Davis  to  treit  with  tbe  Choe- 
taws  and  Chtckasawa,  t  4*5;  at  the  head  uf  an  In- 
dian force  in  Arkansaa,  H.  061;  at  Pea  BIdga,  it  SS&. 

PtlUton,  Ky.,  battle  oi;  It  OOi 

PitLow,  Oen.  OiDXOif  J.,  treasonable  speech  of,  1 840; 
'antarsMlssaarl  with  Tennessee  troops,  it  56;  atPbrt 
Donelson,  il.  210;  Sight  of  under  cover  of  night,  it 
210;  his  flight  from  Nashville,  II.  288. 

Pilot  Knob,  defense  of  by  Ewing  sgalnst  Prioe,  lit  Vn. 

Pine  Muf,  Ark,  Marmadnke  repulsed  at,  ill.  lia 

Piracy,  declanUon  of  President  Lincoln  against,  t  ST3. 

Plratee,  operatlona  of  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  L  5SS. 

PtraU  ehtpe,  Anglo-Confederate,  career  at  ill.  480-480. 

Plttebnrg,  Immense  meeting  of  eitltens  at,  1 145 

PUttburg  Landing,  sklrailah  at,  Ii.  262;  Oruat's  de- 
feated army  at,  it  275. 

"Planter,"  guB-buat  enrrisd  off  trota  Charleatmi  barber 
by  Robert  Small,  lit  ISO. 

Pleaeant  Orate,  La,  batUa  of;  lit  250. 

Pleatant  fflU,  La,  bottle  o<;  lit  261. 

PLKASiunoB,  Oea,  at  the  battle  of  ObaneaUorsvina,  Ot 
80;  Importaat  reeoonoiasance  of  over  the  Bapp^aa- 
nock,  lit  101;  aerrices  of  in  Misaoari,  lit  278-280. 

Plymouth,  N.  C,  atege  of  by  Cbnfederatea  onder  Hoka, 
tit  470;  battle  o(  tIL  47t 

Poeotaligo,  Gen.  Brannan's  expedition  to,  lit  180l 

Point  of  RoeU,  akirmlsb  at,  11. 135. 

PolUtciane.  Southern,  virulence  ot,  I.  37. 

Pou,  Oen.  L,  notice  of,  1. 580 ;  death  of  (notaX  lit  Kt^ 

PuPK,  Oen.  Josh,  openttona  of  ta  Misaooiirlt  181,  atf 
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Maptica  or  the  AnBf  of  riifiaU  uatar,  IL  4«-li6B; 

iinvUUnr>«H  or  MeClolUD  to  wpiiort  (ooteX  IL  MS. 
FOPC  Pto*  IX^  Um  CoBtMlener  raoofiiixod  br,  UL  41. 
Ponss.  Ailininl  Datid  Dl,  opontlua*  of  igniiut  the 

forts  Mow  Hew  Orleeiu,  U.381;mtUieiie«eofyiek>- 

burg,  IL  Ml ;  force  nwler  in  the  Sod  Birer  expediUoii, 

III.  238;  dilBealtlo  of  in  ieiceaHaf  tbs  Bed  Slrer 

b«ni  Onod  Keore,  iii.  Ml 
Poana,  Oen.,  at  Bull  Bun,  L  IM,  <M;  >t  ttaa  bottle  of 

Ooloeo'i  Fknn,  li.  4S& 
Port  Oibtm,  botUe  of,  IL  CM 
Port  Budwn,  FMngut's  attempt  to  paM  the  batteclei 

at,  iU  MS;  Inveatmeat  of  by  Ooo.  Banlca,  IL  Ml; 

Invaatnent  o(  IL  liSl ;  geacnl  aiMiilton  the  defenaes 
-  ol^  IL  (S);  attempt  to  earr/  the  worka  by  etorm,  IL 

«S;  atirrender  of  after  the  tUl  of  VIekabarg,  U.  tST. 
/>kir<^paiMe,*'8toiMwail'' Jaokionat,iL89T;  batUe 

of;  IL8M. 
PaH  Kopat  ex|>edtUon,IL  llS,  IKl 
i>«r<  BofOi  Ftrry  expodltlua,  d.  1ST:  battle  at,  IL  1S3. 
Potomac  Mot,  bloolcaded  bj  the  Coofmlanitea,  IL  IM. 
Pottwute,  Upper,  maremeiita  on  the  lias  u(  IL  18&-14V. 
Powdor-Mp,  exploaloa  ofnaar  Fort  ritber,  UL  4T8. 
n>VBLi,  Liwia  Paraa,  hia  attempt  to  aiwtilntfe  Bee- 

retarr  Seward,  UL  M». 
PrairU  Oroot,  bottle  of;  U.  HL 
PsSMTiia,  Oen.  a  It,  Ua  defeaae  of  Helena,  UL  149. 
Pro—  and  pulpit.  iiibaerTleiMjr  of  la  tho  Sooth,  L  S& 
Prutonbtu-t,  batUe  at,  li.  191. 
Pnoi,  Qea.,  diiren  out  of  Uliaoari,  IL  183 ;  drlrea  oat 

•f  InlUK  by  Ba«eorao^  IL  Jl<;  hia  Inrasloa  of  ICla- 

aoari  In  I8U,  UL  SI9-*3t. 
PrUonen,  talten  at  Buira  Ban,  In  Blehuond,  IL  iS,  ST. 
Prioonero,  exchange  of  soapended,  UL  Si9;  ozeluapi 

oi;  UL  060,  tOS;  barbamaa  treatment  of  to  the  Ooo- 

Ibderaoj,  UL  50S-604;  oomparatlye  mortality  among 

Union  and  Coafederala,  liL  Ctt. 
Privatterinf,  antborlxed  by  JeOaraon  Daria,  L  8TS. 
PrioaUtrt,  lltted  oat  by  the  ConMeratea,  L  ST8 ;  dep- 

redationa  oi;  IL  M»-5TI. 
ProetamiiUait  of  JelTeraoa  Dark  aothortatng  prlva- 

tearing,  L  STI. 
Proelamathn  of  Prealdent  Lincoln  calltog  for  tioopa, 

L  ttt;  the  louimilU  Journal  on,  I.SW;  th«  die- 
loyal  pn-as  on,  L  U1 ;  boaatinga'of  the  loyal  prraa,  L 

841;  eVaetof  In  NewOrleana,  L  841. 
Pbtob,  Boat!  A.,  apeeeh  uf  In  Charleston,  L  8I& 
PcIoaU,  repulM  of  Forreat  at  by  Honiiean,  ill  41<. 
PulpU  and  Prtvi,  aabaervleoay  of  in  the  South,  1. 88. 
PonrAM,  OoL  H.  S.,  kUlod  at  Fort  Wagner,  UL  «>&, 


"(ftaktrgwuo'  at  Mnntoa's  HUL  IL  184 
Qnakert  at  the  batllo  ofOettyaburg  (noteX  IU-  T>. 
QoairruLL.  hia  Lawrence  Maaaacni,  UL  SIS;  bli  i 

aaere  of  Oen.  Blanfa  eaeort  Hi.  SIT. 
■'^u««t»«fa«  IFeai;''  ram,  captora  ei;  IL  iS8t. 


Bamox,  Oen.,  at  baUle  of  SaUno  CNa•■Baad^  UL  SS& 
BapU  Anma,  "  Stonewall "  Jadtaon  on  the,  IL  44T. 
Bappaiaimoet,  operatians  of  Pope  on  the,  IL  4S1. 
Happakannock  StaUon,  baUla  a<;  UL  lOT. 
BafmoiuL,  battlo  ot  IL  (KM. 
Atom/*  jKoMra,  batUe  oi;  UL  SM 


RoMUotk,  piani  ttt.  aariy  natmiad,  L  84. 

Rod  fi<Mr,  marehof  Baakaaad  Weltael  to,  «.  Ml. 

Rod  Bioor  expedition,  Oan.  Banka'a,  UL  SM-MI. 

Baaaa,  CoL,  snrrander  of  to  Van  Dam,  L  ST8. 

fiVroAiMnf  AiIeoM  In  FUladclpbk,  L  STT. 

R^fitgea,  Unicai  troopa  welcomed  by  la  Eaat  Teaa» 
Boe,  IU.  ia>. 

Rtlay  Oaiut,  Oen.  Batler  at,  L  444. 

Bmo,  Orn.  J.  L.,  in  the  "  B'amatdo  expedlttoa,"  U.  IR. 

BaaajiAW,  Conunodoie,  death  o^  IL  SM. 

RoorifiMioaiion  of  Stato  goremmeiita,  tU.  gl8.8EL 

BtprooontaUoot,  Sootli^ni,  coadoct  of  la  Coagna,  I 
88. 

Rtpublican  m/^orUUt  U  1888,  UL  881. 

Rfoea,  battle  of;  UL  STB;  rtait  of  the  aathor  to  la 
1S8«,UL40L 

BioiftuiUoK  of  National  offloaa,  L  48-8T. 

BBTNOLDa,  Sen.  Joan  F.,  at  the  battle  of  Gettyahan, 
IIL»;  kiUcd,IIL«0. 

BaraouM,  Oea.  J.  J.,  operatioas  of  in  WeaUn  Vir- 
ginia, IL  83;  bia  deacr nt  on  MeMianTiUe,  IU.  IIIl 

BasTT,  RoBCXT  BAnawctx,  Inoendiary  ipowcbaa  oA 
action  nf  In  Sonth  Carolina,  L  88. 

Bkodo  Idand,  peraonal  liberty  act  repealed  In,  L  SM; 
reapoaae  of  to  the  President'*  call  for  troopa,  L4K 

RiehmuiUL,  maitat  at  the  Coofedecate  Gortrameat  la, 
L  54T ;  scenes  In  after  the  battle  of  BuU's  Boa,  IL  18: 
treatment  of  BalTs  Ban  prlaoaera  In,  IL  88;  mora- 
raenta  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  agalaatnader  He- 
Clellan,  IL  408-4S4 ;  moTaneata  againat  under  Ktyia 
and  Spear,  UL  8T ;  Oen.  Bntler'a  plan  Car  the  sar;riai 
oCIIL  SST;  KUpatrickl  raid  agaUiat  In  1S64,  UL  tS; 
morament  bma  Deep  Bottom  agalnat,  UL  SSI,  )S8; 
morement  of  Oena  Ord  and  Biroey  against,  IIL  898 
eraenatlon  at,  UL  MS;  ooaOacratiou  in.  IIL  SM;  ear- 
render  of  to  Oen.  Weltiel,  iU.  M>;  rx-joicinga  at  Ibe 
hllo(;iU.5aO;  Tialt  of  Prosideat  Lincoln  to aftrr  the 
•orrender,  UL  MS;  Tialt  of  Uio  aathor  to  ta  ISa^^SL 
SST. 

«<c*moit<f,lCy.,  battle  ot,  IL  80t 

Riek  Mbuntaiu,  battle  oi;  L  »S& 

BioKBna,  Oen.,  at  the  battlo  of  the  If  oaocaey,  IIL  8t4 

Ringgold,  batUe  oC  IU.  ITO. 

Rio  Orande  expedition,  Oea.  Baaka'a,  UL  8881 

«MatStLaals,L4«B. 

Roanolu  lOnnd,  battle  oi;  IL  ITO. 

Root  OiutU  HOU,  repulse  of  ZotUeoOsr  at,  IL  88. 

Roek  Oap,  cavalry  Hf  ht  at,  IU.  118. 

Roetf  Faet  ValU^,  batUo  In,  ilL  841. 

BoDOua,  Com.,  his  attadc  on  Drewry'a  Bloi^  tL  411 

RogtrmUU,  battle  at,  UL  1». 

AoUu,  retreat  of  Sigrl  to  fHMu  WUaaa'aO«ek,IL8l 

Romtuy,  battle  near,  IL  108. 

Romauy  BrtdDt,  skirmish  at,  L  SIS. 

BoaacaaK^  Oen.  V.  &.,  opetaUooa  of  in  Weotvn  Vlr- 
glala,  L  582;  sucoeeds  McCMUn  In  rommaad  of  llw 
army  tn  Weaten  Virginia,  IL  S8;  morea  agaiiaa 
Floyd  at  Camlfex  Ferry,  IL  84 ;  operatlooa  of  agalMt 
Lee  and  Floyd,  IL  101 ;  rrUerea  Baell  after  the  battk 
of  PenyTiUa,iLIUl;  bladofease  of  Corlnlh  agaiatf 
Price  aad  Yaa  Don,  IL  888;  hia  Murfmabots'  csai- 
paign,tL  88^-5SS;  opemUonaof  to  theboUleof  CUck- 
amaags,  IU.  180-142;  reUered  by  Oea.  Tboeaaa,  IB. 
144 ;  serrloea  of  In  Mlaaouri,  IU.  ST«-iS8. 

Boaa,  Oen.  L.  F.,  hia  axpeditloa  np  the  Taaoo^  IL  SGI 

Rooa,  JoHX,  forms  an  alHaaee  with  Ooaiedcratea,  L  4Tt, 

iloss'r  ffaAvlOt  of  the  aathor  tatal88IC«.ini      • 
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BoontAir,  Lotill  H.,  rnergetle  loyilty  of,  11  ti;  •( 

the  b«ttl«  or  Penyville,  II.  510. 
Bow  AH,  Com.  S.C,  In  tbe  "  Bnrntlde  expedldon,"  IL  Itl. 
Birrnx,  Edwaid,  speech  of  In  raYOroraecrulon,  I.  43; 

first  shot  n^lnst  ynrt  Snmtcr  fired  bf,  1.  820. 
BmsiLL,  WiLLiAH  HowASD,  on  tbe  state  of  feeling  In 

New  Tork  at  the  outbrrak  of  tbe  war,  1.  SSa 
Auttla,  attitude  of  the  emperor  of  In  IMl,  1.  STO 


SaMnt  Orom-Soadt,  battle  ot,  III.  1ST. 

Sabim  Ptu*,  Franklin's  expedition  against,  III.  ttU 

SttUor't  Crttk,  surrender  of  Oea.  Swell  at.  111.  MM. 

St.  Aitipulitit,  snrreniler  of  to  the  Nationals,  11.821. 

3L  LouU.  Union  and  secession  organizations  in,  L  466; 
arms  remored  (Vom  the  arsenal  at,  L  469;  Hot  at,  t 
4M;  (brtlSed  bf  Fremont,  II.  60;  martial  law  pro- 
eUioed  In  bj  Fremont,  IL  68 ;  martial  law  dedareii 
In  bj  Halleek,  II.  188. 

"St  IfMoku,"  steamer,  piratical  eaptnre  of  on  Chesa- 
peake Bar,  11.  9U, 

SaUm,  Ind.,  pillaged  by  the  gnerrllla  Morgan,  III.  93. 

SaUm  Church,  battle  at,  ilL  86. 

SalkhatcMe  Btver,  passage  (breed  acroaa  bj  Sher- 
man. III.  4S& 

BattvtUt,  destruction  of  works  at,  IlL  480. 

Salt  Work*,  tbe  Virginia,  morement  of  Burbrldge 
against,  III.  tST. 

Ban  Antonio,  scenes  at  on  the  departure  of  National 
troops,  I.  S60. 

SAMDroBD,  Oen.,  with  New  Tork  mtiitia  at  Arlington 
Heights,  t.  4S9. 

Sanitary  Oommition,  organliatlon  of,  t.  SIS;  origin 
and  history  of,  liL  60T. 

Santa  Fi.  N.  M..  eaptnred  by  Cot.  Sibiejr,  II.  ISa 

Santa  Rota  lOandt.  battle  of,  II.  111. 

&iRig<'<  Station,  battle  at,  IL  4«T ;  visit  of  the  snthor 
to  In  1S66,  IL  48». 

Savannah,  eracaatlon  of,  IlL  418;  occupation  of  by 
Sherman,  ill  414 ;  rlslt  of  the  snthor  to.  Hi.  911 

''Savannah,'  privateer,  captureof  by  the  Perry,  L  SST; 
crew  of  tried  as  pirates,  L  «V57. 

Savannah  River,  obatmcttons  pUeed  In,  IL  917. 

SoBoncLD,  Oen.  J.  M.,  operations  of  In  MtMonrl.  n.S8t, 
at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  ill.  411.  < 

BoBOU,  Oen.  Carl,  at  battle  of  CbaneetlonTin^,  IlL  if.- 
<  Bofltrrutii,  Col.  OioRorl^,  sent  to  purchase  arms  hy 
Gnrope,  11.  ISi 

BooTT,  Llent-Oen.  WncricLD,  his  ailrlee  In  relation  to 
Southern  forts,  i.  TO;  re-t^nforcement  of  Sonthem  forts 
*     urged  by,  I.  ItS;  in  favtir  of  peace,  I.  144;  too  in- 
firm to  take  the  field,  L  830;  retirement  of,  IL  ISO. 

Ste4»tionviU*.  battle  oC  flL  1ST. 

BiDowicK,  Oen.,  wounded  at  Antletam,  IL  4T8;  bis 
victory  over  Early  at  Fredericksburg,  III.  83;  perilous 
,        poaltlon  at.  III.  86 ;  compelled  to  recross  the  Rappa- 
hannock, IlL  33 ;  at  the  battle  of  Rappahannock  Sta- 
tion, ilL  107;  death  of,  IIL  80S. 

Stima,  capture  of  by  Oen.  Wilson,  111.  817 ;  deatmetion 
of  ConMerate  property  In,  IIL  SIS; 

Senrtnarf  Jiidff*,  battle  oi;  IIL  61. 

BcMHn,  Cspt  BAPiiABL,eommandar  of  the  '  Asm(«r,'* 
It  868,  and  of  tbe  "^ Alabama,'  IL  860. 

SmaUm,  expulsion  of  ten  from  Goagresa,  i  On. 

Stvm  Pint*,  battle  o(  H.  4nt ;  visit  of  the  aattia*  to  th» 
latUe-fieM  of  in  1366,  IL  488. 


SsiTAnt,  Wm.  H.,  deelarea  his  adherence  to  the  UnkM, 
L 116 ;  on  the  •"Trent*  aflUr,  IL  168 ;  attempt  to  aa- 
saMinate,  IIL  S6». 

Sne»tr»  Point,  attack  on  rebel  works  at.  1.  436. 

SETHOca,  Oen.  F.,  hisexpeditlon  to  Florida.  Hi.  466-168. 

ScTMOOB,  HoEATio,  On  the  arrest  of  Vaiiandighom,  Hi. 
35;  anti-war  speech  oC  ill.  37 ;  action  of  during  the 
New  Tork  draft  riots,  IIL  80. 

Bbaw,  Col.,  killed  In  an  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  III.  MS. 

ShtlbifviUt,  Ten^  Oen.  Polk  at,  IIL  111;  eaptnra  of  by 
SUnley  and  Oranger,  UL  IH 

'^Shonandoah,"  Confederate  cmtser,  history  ot  HL  4881 

Shenandoah  YaUey,  operations  of  Qens.  Books  and 
Shields  In,  IL  863;  operations  of  Banks,  Jackson, 
Ewell,  and  Fremont  In,  IL  S80-SM;  rapid  retreat  of 
Oen.  Banks  down,  IL  891-S04 ;  visit  of  the  antbor  to 
tn  1366,  ilL  872, 400;  Sheridan's  operatioos  In,  to  the 
battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  IIL  868-871 ;  Sheridan's  raid  In 
trom  Winchester  to  Lynehborg,  IIL  S84. 

Shtpherdntown,  cavalry  light  at,  between  Oregg  and 
Fitzhogh  Lee,  UL  1& 

SHniDAH,  Oen.  Paiur  H.,  at  the  battle  on  Misetona- 
ries'  Eldge,  III.  167 ;  rniii  of  against  Lee's  commai(|. 
cations  in  May,  18M,  IIL  811,  raids  of  against  rail- 
ways in  Lee's  rear,  lit.  883;  succeeds  Hunter  in 
command  of  the  Middle  MIHtary  Division,  IIL  BAO, 
operations  of  till  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Ul  863- 
8T1;  hia  raid  from  Winchester  to  Orant's  lines,  HI. 
S84-S86-  at  the  battle  of  Five  Fork^  ill  S41;  Lee'* 
retreat  eat  off  by,  HL  SBT. 

Shskhah,  Gen-  T.  W.,  In  command  of  land  forces  In 
tbe  Port  Royal  expedition,  IL  115;  relieved  by  Oen. 
Hunter  In  command  of  the  Southern  Department>  II. 
Sit ;  at  the  alege  of  Port  Hudson,  IL  681. 

SntuiAli,  Oen,  W.  T.,  planed  in  command  of  tha  De- 
partment of  the  Cumberland,  IL  78;  at  the  battle  of 
8blh>h,  It  MS;  his  movement  on  VIcksbnrg.  11.  SIS;  hi* 
demonstration  against  Haines's  Bluff,  IL  605;  ci>m- 
monda  tbe  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  IIL  144 ;  JoinaOrant 
at  Chattanooga,  HL  150;  command*  the  Military  Dlvl- 
•Ion  of  the  Missiaslppi,  IIL  ISO;  expedition  of  from 
Tlcksburg  to  Meridian.  111.  ISS-MO;  hU  campaign  m 
Oeorgia  against  Johnston  and  Hood.  HI.  8T4-800;  his 
great  march  ftvns,  Atlanto  to  Savannah,  IIL  406-114 ; 
his  march  fl-om  Savannah  toColnmbIa,  IIL  406-461 ; 
OMtrch  of  fh>m  Colnmbia  toOoldshoro',  Hi.  484-803; 
his  pursnit  of  Johnston  In  North  Carolina,  IIL  871 ; 
hIa  "memorandum  of  agreement"  with  Jobnaton, 
111  074 ;  recetves  the  surrender  of  Johnston,  IIL  STl^ 

Sbixlos,  Oen.,  In  the  SbeaaDdoah  Valley,  IL  868; 
wounded  at  Winchester,  H.  868. 

ShOaK,  DMVements  preoeiUng  the  battle  oi;  IL.  161-170 ; 
Ant  day  of  the  battle,  11. 171-176;  second  day  of  the 
battle,  IL  1T8-1SS;  visitor  the  author  to  tbe  battle- 
field ot,  IL  13t-lST;  victory  claimed  by  Beauregard, 
11.  ISi;  resalu  of  the  battle  of,  IL  18& 

SMloh  netting- BoH»»,  Sherman  posted  near,  11.168. 

Ship  laland,  the  rendezvoos  or  the  New  Orleans  expe- 
dition, li.  815-818. 

Shrmtport  expedition  under  Oen.  Bonks,  IH.  ISl-MO. 

Snunt,  OoL  Hbbbt  B.,  movemenU  or  In  New  Mestco, 
II.  186;  compelled  to  surrender  by  Von  Dom,  L  STl; 
sent  against  Sloax  Indians  In  Minnesota,  HL  11& 

BioBua,  Damixl  E.,  amendment  to  the  Constltntlon 
proposed  by,  I.  83;  at  the  battle  of  Chaocellonvilla, 
IIL  80, 88;  at  tha  battle  of  Oettysborg,  HL  68;  •erere- 
ly  wtonded,  UL  68^ 
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BwiL,  6«n^  his  paimtt  at  Prim  in  WsMarl,  11. 4S;  his 
Rtocat  Is  SpringadO,  U. ««;  rt  tlw  trntOtct  WUwn> 
a«ek.U.Gl:  It  the  battle  of  PMEUcr.ii.  Sift;  de- 
feat of  near  New  Market  bjr  Breckinridge,  IIL  314. 

Otnaling,  methods  of  (noteX  Hi.  MT. 

Slouie  JndUtfU.  trouble*  with  In  Mlaneaota,  ilL  1S4. 

Save-Labor  Statu,  uprising  of  the  people  oC,  i.  Mt. 

Stave*,  pronounced  "coniraband  of  war,"  by  Oen.  But- 
ler, I.  901 ;  Fremont's  Proclamation  In  Missouri  la 
relation  to,  II.  114;  emandpatton  of  proclaimed  by  the 
President,  11.  559;  proposition  in  the  Confederacy  to 
arm,  ilL  494;  Daris's  proposition  for  arming,  ill.  G29. 

Blbiuiks,  Lieut.  A.  J^  Fort  Pickens  saved  by,  i.  147. 

BuDiLL,  JouH,  sedltiona  letter  oi;  i,  1S3 ;  last  speech 
of  In  the  Senate,  t.  281 ;  ambassador  to  France,  11.  IS^ 

BUKWH,  Col.  HnRT  W.,at  Bull's  Rnn,  I.  5M, 

SiULk,  BoBUT,  gun-6aat "  i'toatar"  carried  olT  by,  ill. 
ISt. 

SmTB,  Gen.  A.  J.,  at  the  battle  of  Chlcliaaaw  Bayou,  1 1. 
Sti;  at  the  battle  of  Arkansas  Post,  IL  BSl ;  in  the 
.  Bed  Hirer  expedition,  ill.  252 :  nt  the  battle  of  Pleas- 
ant Hill.  IIL  3«i ;  services  of  in  Mlssoorl,  Hi.  «IT. 

Surra,  Oen.  OnAKLin  P.,  in  oimmand  at  Padncah,  IL  61 

Sitmi.  Qen.  E.  Kianr,  n:.enforces  Johnston  at  Bull's 
Bun,  I.  602;  his  invasion  of  Kentaefcy,  il.  802;  his 
movement  on  Cincinnati,  li.  SOS;  eoopellod  to  re- 
treat, II.  905;  surrender  o<;  IIL  SSft 

Bami,  Oen.  Oresn  Olat,  drive*  Morgan  out  of  Ken- 
tucky, IL  too. 

Smra,  Oen.  J.  E..  at  the  battle  en  Miaaienarlas'  Ridge, 
IIL  1«T. 

Smni,  Oen.  M.  L.,  at  the  battle  of  CUekaaaw  Bayool  II. 
.518;  at  the  htOe  on  Mlaslonarle*'  BIdge,  IIL  161. 

Smith,  Oen.  T.  E.,  In  the  Bed  Blver  expedition.  III.  tSi. 

Bxrru,  Gen.  Wiluam  F.,  reconnoissance  under  toward 
Lewlnsvlllf.  il.  135. 

Smith.  Oen.  W.  S.,  driven  bock  by  Forrest  IVom  West 
Point  and  Okolona.  iil.  289. 

Somerset,  Pegmm  driven  fW>m  by  Giilmore,  ill,  127. 

Stnith  Carotinii,  accession  movements  in,  i.  46;  action 
of  tbe  legislature  of  on  the  election  of  Lincoln,  i.  .V); 
characteristics  of  the  politicians  in,  i.  91 ;  early  seces- 
sion movemenls  in,  i.  92;  power  ol  politicians  in,  1. 
05;  incendiary  appeals  to  the  people  of.  i.  97;  seces- 
sion a  forc;:on6  conclusion  in.  1.  99;  Pickens  chosen 
Governor  of,  i.  99 ;  secession  convention  of  assemble<I 
at  Columbia,  i.  100.  and  adjourned  to  Charleston,  i 
101;  ordinance  of  secesiion  of,  1.  103;  commissioners 
sent  from  to  Washington,  1. 109;  address  and  declara- 
tion to  the  people  of,  i.  109,110;  nationality  of  pro- 
claimed, i.  Hi;  withdrawal  of  representatives  from 
Congress,  L  140;  commissioners  in  Washington,  t. 
147;  civil  war  inaugurated  by,  L  157  ;  delegates  from 
In  the  Montgomery  c<)nvention,  1.  230,  252,  256:  folly 
and  arrogance  of  conspirators  from,  i.  262;  mlliU'vry 
and  naval  operations  on  the  coast  of,  li.  11.V123. 

Southern  Indepenfleiice  Aesociation^  liL  46. 

South  MilU,  battle  of,  ii.  «14. 

SinM  ifountain,  battle  of,  il.  470. 

SmUh  Side  Hallway,  Warren's  movement  on,  Iil.  859. 

"  Sovereignty  "  assumed  by  the  Confederacy,  L  201. 

Spanish  Fort,  capture  of,  liL  510. 

SpotUyitxinia  Court-flouee,  battle  of,  iil.  800-309; 
works  at  abandoned  by  Lee  and  Grant  Hi.  325;  visit 
of  the  author  to  the  battle-Aeld  of.  iii.  311. 

Sprinqfield,  Mo.,  retreat  of  Sigei  to,  ii.  44 ;  approach  of 
Lyon  and  the  Confederates  U»,  IL  45;  retreat  of  the 


Katkmal  army  from,  IL  84 :  abaadoamaat  of  by 
Price,  IL  IS;  defaMaeTtyq— .  M.B.  ifci  ■■  i 
Maraadake^  »L  tU. 

4^iS0.  Xmt  ea^tarwaf  a  MdMfat  oo,  by  eoland  I 
under  Oen.  Mae,  liL  S9&. 

Stamuct,  Oea,  at  the  battle  of  FnakBu.  m.  4 

Stahtoii,  Edwi*  M.,  auceeeds  CamiroB  a*  S 
War,  IL  824;  removal  of  by  JobiuoiL  iU.  CllO*. 

•^Slarqftht  Wett,'  sent  for  the  relief  of  F'Wt  Ssatec,  I. 
158;  over  Charleston  bar,  L  155;  fired  npou  aad  < 
pelled  to  return,  L  156 ;  langnage  of  the  i 
Mercnry  in  rcLition  to,  L  153;  concapottdcae*  h< 
twcen  Gov.  Pickens  and  Ui^r  Aoderattn  la  ralillaa 
to,  L  159 ;  captured  off  Indiaoola,  Texas,  L  tti. 

Stikli,  Oca.  F„  hia  captor*  of  Little  Bock.  ttL  lift ;  (•- 
operative  movemeDta  of  lo  Arfcanaaa,  IU.  ZTO-KIL 

SnipBuia,  Alsxandbb  H_  Daloo  *p«ech  of  at  Mil- 
ledgeville,  1  54;  advantage*  of  the  Dnioa  la  lb* 
South  shown  by  (note).  I.  5T;  efaosea  Vlee-Pnaidint 
of  the  Confederacy.  L  232 ;  sketch  oi;  I  «S0 :  dedara 
slavery  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  GaverameaL  L 
261 ;  Intentions  of  the  Confederates  stated  by.  L  SI ; 
reception  of  by  the  Virginia  eonvenllon,  L  895. 

Stxvb!!*,  Oen.  Isaac  J„  death  of  at  CtaaaUlly,  U.UL 

SttMiu't  Jron-eltid  floating  &Ut*rf,  1. 560. 

Stcvihs,  TuADOxira,  prophetic  wamin;  oC  IL  2>;  k«a- 
works  of  destroyed  by  Confederate  cavalry.  ilL  54. 

"SroaejtMt"  expedition  to  Charleaion  horfwr,  IL  ISS. 

Sroax.  Gen.  CnAXLls  P..  placed  under  arrest  aad  saat 
to  Fort  La&yette,  IL  140;  letter  of  Superiataidaat 
Kennedy,  detailing  Important  aervloea of  ^noCeXlL  147 

Stoubmah,  Oea^  his  raid  against  Lee's  oommaaicatiaaa 
with  Blehmond,  IIL  28;  details  of  hi*  raid.  liL  a; 
his  aofortunate  expedition  against  Macao,  IlL  198; 
operations  of  in  East  Tennessee,  lii.  4'^;  his  grcaA 
raid  from  Knoxville  in  1S03,  lit  S08L 

Slone'n  River,  battle  of,  11.  514-530. 

Stouuhton,  CoL,  carried  off  from  Falr^  Ooa/t-Hoas* 
hy  Moseby.  iii.  21. 

Strathunj,  Oen.  Banks  at  il.  S92. 

STP.EimiT.  Col.  A.  D..  raid  of  in  Georgia,  IIL  110;  ca^ 
tui*ed  with  his  common)!,  iiL  120. 

SraONO,  Gen.,  repulsed  at  Fort  Wagner,  111  202,  984. 

Stuaict,  CoL  J.  E.  B.,  attacks  a  reconnoitering  lian* 
under  Oen.  W.  F.  Smith,  il.  135;  his  nid  in  the  raar 
ol  the  Army  el  the  Potomac,  ii.  416;  raid  of  id  the 
rear  of  Pope,  iu  451 ;  at  Manassas  ,T unction.  tL  451 ;  tde 
IneuniiDn  to  Chambensburg,  ii.  4S1;  eacape  of  from  f 
perilous  position,  iii.  104;  death  oC  ill.  312. 

Stvrois,  Gen.  S.  D.,  at  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Crack.  IL 
53;  defeat  of  near  Gun  Town.  ilL  247. 

Sufolk,  siege  of,  iii.  41-44. 

Sumner,  Gen.,  at  the  battle  near  Fair  Oaks  Sutton.  IL 
412 ;  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  ii.  49i 

**  Sumter,^'  Confederate  cruiser,  career  uf.  ii.  SOS. 

SttuqueJuinna  River,  bridge  over  at  WrightsrlUe aad 
Columbia  burned,  iii.  54. 

Siceden't  Cove,  skirmish  at  11.  800. 

Stkes,  Gen.,  at  the  battle  of  Cbancallorsvilla^  UL  H. 


TaUahasteA,  secession  convention  at,  1. 162k 
TArL.OR,  Gen.  KlcrlARO,  driven  fro  n  TermilioB  Bayoa 

toward  Shrcveport  IL  600;  movements  of  in  Loois' 

ana.  ill.  219 ;  surrender  of,  iii.  57& 
Tieh*  region,  expedition  sent  by  Banks  to.  H  S9i 
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■*  neumttH"  tn>a-<hJ,i»ak  bf  •  laiftio  !■  tb«  Iwcbur 
of  Habile,  Hi.  441. 

Tenne$MA,  the  p«oplo  of  ftdrene  to  Mccsiiun,  L  199 ; 
tke  tathor's  experlenee*  la,  L  848 ;  profneu  of  wwi- 
don  in  nsder  Oor.  Hairla,  L8S(;  nUituy  leafoe 
formed  by  with  the  Confodemte  Ststea,  L  887 ;  {t«nd 
pcaetloed  on  the  people  ot,  L  88S;  nlHtsrf  moTe- 
meat*  in,  IL  1(7-806;  Andrew  jHhown  appointed 
mllitarjr  s^remor  oC  it  885;  Thomae'i  campaign  In 
■rdnst  Hood,  liL  416-488. 

nmuttte  Inm  Worttt,  deatmetlaa  e(  IL  888. 

"  TinuMMee,"  ram,  capture  of  la  Mobile  harbor,  UL 
44S. 

TatsT,  Qen.  A.  H.,  hi*  moTement  •(ninit  Jamca'a 
lalaad.  XL  101 ;  hto  I^oct  Flahar  expcditton,  lit.  48^ 

nnn,  scoeaaloB  obatmcted  In  by  Got.  Houtoa,  L  <] ; 
raipeet  for  the  Unloa  In,  i.  188;  Intrigue*  of  the 
Knlghto  of  the  Golden  Circle  ln,LlSI;  aeoeuloR 
•OBTeatioo  la,  I.  ISS;  rartaader  by  Gen.  Twigg*  of 
fort*,  troop*  and  store*  In,  L  8(7 ;  la  the  Confederacy, 
L  878;  *nflbriogs  of  loyollat*  in,  IL  (88 ;  mn*«anre  of 
.  *  band  of  yoang  OeriDan*  la,  IL  587;  Sea.  B*aki'* 
operation*  In;  IlL  888w 

Tboma*,  Oen.  OxoKoa  H.,  at  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring, 
IL  184 ;  morement*  of  toward  Eaat  Tenneaaee,  IL  800 ; 
at  the  bottle  of  Marftvesboro',  IL  S45 ;  at  the  battle  of 
OUokamauga,  IIL  188;  aaalgned  to  the  eommaad  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cnmberiand,  HL  144;  at  the  battle 
on  Mlasionarle*'  Bldge,  111.  167;  troop*  placed  under 
the  command  of  by  Sherman,  111.  898 ;  campaign  of 
agslnit  Uood  In  Tenneasee,  liL  416-488. 

Toovnox,  Oen.  Jarr.  M.,  power  ezefdeed  by  In  Ml*- 
*onri,lLS& 

TBO]mo!>,  jAoaB,  Implicated  In  the  nidlon  Truit  Fund 
robbery,  1. 144. 

ToLLAKD,  Col.  JoHH,  U*  laid  in  We*t  Virginia,  IH.  IIS. 

ToMnnit*,  Lleot  CnAaLan  H.,  hi*  d**h  on  Fairfax 
Ooart-Han**,L487.' 

TooHoa,  Uoaaarr,  Incendiary  tpeeche*  ot  L  08;  hi* 
effort*  to  promote  aeceulon  In  Georgia,  L  17T;  rlo- 
leaf  apeech  of  In  the  Senate,  L  838;  the  hnmbng  of 
the  Confedeney  (note),  IL  471. 

Tarpida,  dracribed  (noteX  1.  588. 

Tbrptdot*  (note),  IL  61;  (noteX  IL  808;  (note),  IL  887; 
ilL  184. 

'■Tmteltrf  Repo»»^  toTem,  battle  sear,  II.  100. 

ISredegar  Iron  tTortOi'heaTy  ordnance  made  at,  11. 8A, 

"IVoK,"  *t«*Dier,  Mason  and  Slldell  taken  fW>m  by 
Captain  Wilke^  IL  154;  detail*  la  rclaUoa  to  the 
affair  of  the,  IL  155-1(6. 

TVoopa,  President  Linooln'a  flr*t  coll  for,  t.  88& 

TuUahoma,  flight  of  Bragg  (kom,  UL  188. 

Tuptto,  Beanregard  at,  IL  894 ;  Forreat  driven  oat  of  by 
Oen.  A.  J.  Smith,  UL  S4& 

TwMoa,  Gen.,  treaaonable  action  o(  L 189;  tr«n*<iii*ble 
eondnct  of,  L  866;  his  eorrender  of  fort*,  troops  and 
(tor**  la  Ten*,  L  8(7;  genera)  seder  Itraed  by,  i. 
8(8;  Ignominlou*  flight  of  <W>m  New  Orleana,  IL  841. 

Tnaa,  Col.  E.  B.,  wirprlaed  at  Oroaa  tone*,  U.  88. 

Ttls*.  Job*,  cho*ea  Preetdeatof  the  WaaUagten  Peaae 
Coa(rc**.L28T;  laalaoarl^  W;  L  tM. 


"ntleH"  .^aaoetaMoK  In  PhUadalpUa,  L  67T. 

Vulan  CUy,  garrUon  of  *arre»I*r*d  by  CoL  HawklnN 


VMotiiMt,  ladeetaloD  of  la  Gaoigia,  L  17T;  *n>iirlng* 

of  Soatbem,  11. 81 ;  banlahment  oC  IL  88,  85,  8(l 
OhUm  Sjuar*  msMng  In  Mew  Tork,  U  18(1,  L  804. 

▼. 

VaLLAjtoNHAJi,  CLiimrr  L^  amendment  to  the  Con. 
atltutlon  propoaed  by,  I.  88;  tpeech  of  In  Congrea* 
against  the  "  coercion "  policy,  L  571,  573;  faction* 
conduct  of;  HL  83;  sent  within  the  Confederate  line*, 
UL  34;  Uuntio  Seyinonr  on  the  arrest  of.  III.  88. 

Tar  Dokk,  Major  Eablx,  appears  In  Texas  with  a 
commission  as  coloni'l  from  Davis,  I.  871 ;  receives 
the  aurrender  of  Mi\Jor  Sibley,  L  271,  and  of  CoL 
Beesc,  1.  878;  In  command  of  Confederate  troop*  In 
Arkanaa*,  IL  151;  driven  over  the  Dnck  Elver  by 
Sheridan,  IIL  IIT;  repnlsed  at  Franklin,  UL  118; 
death  of  (note),  IIL  11& 

rudttburg,  blockade  of  the  Mlaslssippt  at,  L  1(4; 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Confcdenttes,  IL  914;  bat- 
terle*  at  bombarded  by  Farragnt,  |1.  587;  operatlona 
of  Grant  and  Sherman  ngalnst,  11.  578-562;  siege  of, 
U.  5SS-99I ;  oiteratlons  of  Grant  In  the  vicinity  of,  IL 
603-618;  Investment  of  by  Grant's  force*,  !L  (14; 
aieaalt  on  the  works  at  by  Sherman's  troops,  IL  (I(; 
unsQccessftal  general  assault  on  the  defenses  of^  IL 
(17 ;  (lose  Investment  of,  IL  620,  (It ;  caves  and  cave 
life  In,  IL  (28;  plan*  for  the  escape  of  the  garriaon 
o(  IL  (24;  *lege  o(  II.  (15.627;  *ttrrender  oi;  IL  (28; 
terms  of  the  surrender  of,  IL  (23;  visit  of  the  snthor 
to  In  1886,  IL  639. 

Vimna,  *klrml*h  at,  L  516. 

Virginia^  U^adere  of  secession  in,  1.42;  special  mission 
of  Memmlnger  to  ttota  South  Carolina,  1.  93;  healta- 
tlon  of  the  legislature  oC  L  94:  action  of  In  relation 
to  secession,  L  193;  progress  of  the  secession  move- 
ment in,  L  875;  reply  of  President  Lincoln  to  com- 
missionera  from,  L  376;  how  the  ordlnsnce  of  *ece*' 
slon  -nas  cnrried,  L  877;  effect  prodnced  by  the  newa 
of  the  secession  of,L  878;  lcague.formed  by  with  tb* 
consplratore  at  Montgomery,  L  883;  the  blockade 
extended  to  the  port*  of,  L  451 ;  plan*  of  campaign 
In,  in  the  spring  of  1$(4,  IIL  293. 

Vtrginta  eonTetUion,  election  of  delegate*  to,  L  1901 

Ffrv't'Oi  Ifftem,  Union  sentiment  prevalent  In  tha 
western  portion  of,  L  48S;  military  operatlona  In,  II. 
91-104;  military  operations  In,  IL  3(7;  guerrilla 
movements  in,  ill.  818. 

fMunterra.  character  of  the  first  Southern,  I.  473. 

Tom  STamwcBB,  Gen.  A.,  at  the  battle  of  Chancellor*- 
*l11e,tlLS9. 

Vot*t  at  the  prealdential  election  of  18(0,  i.  86, 


WAoewoaTB,  Oea.  Ijjaa,  phwed  in  command  of  troop* 
In  Washington,  IL  871;  death  of  at  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  IIL  801 

W  ALua,  Roaaar  J.,  speech  of  In  New  York,  L  SS7. 

Wallaok,  Gen.  Lawn,  employed  Ut  raise  six  regiments 
la  Indiana,  L  455;  hi*  expedition  ngain*t  in*aigeat* 
°*t  Bomney,  L  516;  operation*  of  In  Nortbweatem 
Virginia,  L  536-680;  Important  aervlee*  of  at.the 
bottle  of  Fort  Donelaon,  U.  21(;  at  the  battle  of 
Sbdoh,  IL  ITS;  hi*  meaaor**  for  the  defense  of  Cin- 
cinnati, IL  608;  at  the  battle  of  the  Monococy,  IIL  84a 

WAixAoa,  Gen.  W.  H.  L.,  mortaUy  wounded  at  tha 
UtUeaf8hlloh,aiT(k 
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^^lii),  <^n.l»t^    ^*«r»i««,  V».,  battle  nt.  111. ». 
^0t  ^*?><«>-^~*->«iB  Hakmah,  death  of,  1.  !H& 
^>.»»**'>  ^j^  ^**»««<  under  Bacbonsn,  tretaoa  In,  L  WO. 
|i».  **  »    »».%.    **"  ^-  K.,  at  the  baUIe  of  Cbanoelloraville, 
aio*  **-V».»v  ^^"^  •*'*'»  "''  Brf«tow  Station,  III.  lOS;  at 

"L  A»J>* *!■»«.>«      *•">••  Gen-  Hardee  at  111.  142. 

flte***%  ^^**  **"'■  ^  *'■'  ""!>■■'»«<'  by  Gena.  Taylor  and 

^**Jii»»  ^^"^  ^o^- 1»«*«^  loyal  action  of,  L  SOS. 

''  tttVi    ^'**'   *^'^' '""'  ""  ""''  *'  "■*  "eeeaalon  of 

***   ^^  ^— *rolina  was  recclveil  In,  1. 14S ;  the  seliore  of 

<*'Y''**Plated  by  the  oonsplmtora,  1. 148;  the  scat  of 

•*"'*   treason,  I.  176;  Southern  expectations  of  the 

ea»T  captare  of;  1.879;  Its  oommunlcattons  with  the 

-SoTth  cut  ofl;  1.  418;  perilous  position  of,  1. 420;  nu- 

tnetoug  traitors  resident  In,  L  428;  preparations  for 

the  defense  of,  I.  424;  safety  of  assured,  i.  452;  the 

first  fortifications  erected  near,  L  434;  scenes  in  after 

the  battle  of  Bull's  Bun,  11.  IS;  system  of  defenses  for, 

IL  S4;  made  secure  IW>m  attacic,  II.  871;  imminent 

danger  of,  IL  49S;  direct  match  on  proposed  by  Lee, 

lit  101 :  threatened  by  Gen.  Early,  111.  848,  847. 

Wiukinntaa^  Ark.,  battle  near.  III.  270. 

WuthingUmy  N.  C,  repalae  of  the  Confederates  at,  ilL 

131,  134. 
WanhatiMt,  battle  at,  111.  123. 
WaynMbonf,  Unai  rout  of  Early  at,  lit  1184. 
WiiTZXL,  Gen.,  hia  expedition  In  the  Tiohe  region,  11. 
SS6;    at  the  siege  of  Port  Hndson,  ii.  631 ;  at  Fort 
Fisher,  ill.  480;  Richmond  surrendered  to,  Hi.  S49. 
WtUUm-  road,  Warren's  luoTement  agninst,  Hi.  85S. 
yVttt  Point  and  Macon  railway,  Kllpatrick's  expe- 
dition against,  <il.  881. 
)ye*t  Point,  Vs.,  occupation  of  by  Gen.  Franklin,  II. 

885;  skirmish  at,  11. 885. 
Wat  Firfftnta,  erection  of  the  new  State  o(  1.  492 ; 
troops  ordered  to,  1.  493;  militazy  moreinents  in,  L 
498-497 ;  milituj  operations  in  under  Arerill,  111.  I  IS. 
Wjffr't  Cam,  Va.,  Uie  author's  Tisit  to  in  1S66, 11.  400. 
WniELKi,  Gen.,  attempta  to  recapture  Fort  Donelaon, 
ill.  116;  deatructive  raid  of  on  Bosecrans's  commu- 
nieatloBS  ill.  ISO. 
Witellng,  Union  convention  at,  1.  489. 
"  WAttt  Iloute,"  Va.,  McClellon's  hend-qnarter*  at,  11. 

836;  destruction  ol;  11.  425. 
WIM»  Oak  SiKtmp  Bridge,  battle  at,  11.  429. 
WMU  River,  capture  of  Confederate  posts  on,  11.  582. 
White  Sulphw  Springt,  cavalry  flght  near,  IIL  112. 
WraraLL,  Senator,  treasonable  speeches  of  In  th*  Sen- 
ate, t.  81, 84 ;  et  Fort  Sumter,  L  827. 
WiMOX,  BiOHAOO,  a  loyal  spy  at  Pensacola,  I.  88T. 
Witdemet,  battle  of  the,  ill  298-806;  visit  of  the 

author  to  tbe  {Mttle-fleld  of  the,  ill.  811. 
Waxn,  Captain  ChAKLXs,  his  seizure  of  Mason  and 
Slldell  on  the  "TVent,"  II.  164;  his  action  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  by  CongTes^  11.  156 ; 
President  Lincoln's  opinion,  Ii.  156;  English  press  on 
the  conduct  o(  11. 158, 
'Wmtam  AUdn,"  rovenne  cutter,  sarrendered  to 

Charleston  Inanrgents,  1.  188, 
WOttamOmrg,  battle  of,  II.  879. 


WiuxAHi,  Oen.,  ktlled  at  battle  of  Baton  Bsip.  II,  n. 
Wilmin^/ton.  military  and  naval  operstisu  a«>iM|,  lil 

478-180,484-492. 
WiLSOR,  Gen.,  his  expedition  tluwigh  Ahbemt  lad 

into  Georgia,  ilL  514-321. 
WOeon't  CYtet,  Mo.,  botU*  oi;  tL  49. 
Winan't  Steam  Gnu,  L  44a 
W^RcAeeter,  skirmish  at  between  troops  of  Jadunttd 

Bhielda,  11.869;  battle  at,  and  Banks's  retreat  dm,  V. 

893;  Gen.  Mllroy  compelled  to  evacuate  by  SveH, 

la  51 ;  battle  of,  liL  865;  detsot  of  Sea.  Cnek  U 

Early  near,  ill.  84& 
WiHDKx,  Gen.  JoHir  H.,  Confedsrate  cooimUssry.geB. 

cral  of  {irisoners,  IL  26 ;  durocter  et,  ill  XL 
WnreKoop,  Mijor  T.,  death  of  at  Big  Bethel,  t.  HK 
Wieaonein,  aid  promised  to  the  govcnmmt  by,  L  911 
WisK,  UxxaT  A.,  **  minute-men  "  oiganixed  under  la 

Virginia,  L  161. 
WisTAX,  Gen.,  his  attempt  to  surprise  EleknuaiiB. 

287. 
■*  Woman  Order,"  Gen.  Bntler's,  the  oeeaslon  Ik  it,  U. 

849;  the  order  (noteXIL  850. 
ITomen'e  Central  Aeeoeiatim  for  RMef,  \.V»,Vl 

607. 
Wood,  Fsbxaitdo,  the  seoeaslon  of  Bew  Toit  C!^ 

proposed  by,  L  205. 
Wood,  Gen.  T.  J.,  his  capture  of  Onhord  Kasb,  DL 

161 ;  at  the  battle  on  Mlioionarlea'  Sidge,  ill  lli. 
Wool,  M^or-Gen.  Jonx  Ellis,  his  letter  to  Gen.  Cat 

of  Dec  6, 1860,  L  76;  the  government  waned  bj,  I 

219 ;  Important  services  of  in  pmerving  WashiagUA, 

1.  430;  appointed  to  oommand  the  Deportmeat  gf 

Southeastern  Virginia,  i.  482;  relieves  Butler  in  eoa- 

mond  at  Fortreaa  Uonroe,  it  105;  hIa  opendou 

against  Norfolk,  II.  837. 
WOKDSH,  UenL,  bearer  of  important  dltpstdiea  is  J*t- 

sacoU,  I.  SOS ;  arrested  and  imprlsaned.  L  80;  esa- 

uander  of  the  "  UonUor""  in  her  fight  wlit  ibi 

"Jferrimaet,''  It.  868 ;  wounded,  IL  <«6;  destroys  ik< 

'  KnehviUe,"  UL  im. 
Write  ^I'Obeae  eorpae,  practloal  soapensloa  oC  1. 4«. 
WyHunille,  descent  of  Averlll  on  lead  mines  at,  IS.  lit. 


TARcn,  WiuiAii  Lb,  Incendiary  speeches  ot;  L  41. 

Yatoo  City,  Porter's  gnn-boats  at,  ii.  618;  Ges.  H<t. 
ron's  expedition  to,  ill.  148. 

Yatoo  River,  expedition  of  Gen.  HeClernaDd  and  Ad- 
miral Porter  on,  IL  560;  Oen.  Boss's  expedition  oil 
II.  686;  tUlnre  of  a  tliird  expedition  on.  iL  588. 

Yorttovm,  McClellan's  operations  before.  IL  8i3;  Joiia. 
ston  at,  IL  876 ;  occupation  of  by  MoClellas,  IL  (71; 
viBit  of  tbe  author  to  in  1866, 11.  440. 


ZAOOHti,  Mi^or  Cha«ljb,  hia  odebratsd  cavalry  Aoin 
at  Springfield,  II.  80. 

ZoLLioorrsc,  Gen.  Felix  K.,  mores  a  Ibree  lain  Kea- 
tucky,  H.  76 ;  hli  advanee  In  Eastern  Kentwly,  sail 
repulse  at  Camp  Wild  Oat,  IL  88;  dHth  U,  Vl-IH 

•  (noteX  11. 196. 
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